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cratic Secretary of the Treasury, who itis said has himself contributed 
$10,000 to the campaign, and of whom it is said, whether truthfully 
or not I do not know, that his nearest relative has contributed twice 
as much. 

It seems to me to be pretty small business for the Democratic party 
to be now attempting to get money out of the subordinate officials and 
clerks of the Government with the vast agencies that they have for the 
collection of money. In looking over the deposits in the national 
banks I found several banks that held a million dollars of the people's 
money. I found some banks that held $1,100,000 of the people’s 
money, and for that they had deposited simply $1,000,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds. I do not say but that it is safe. I do not say but that 
the money is safe in the national banks, but I do say when the Gov- 
ernment is a debtor to the extent of a thousand million dollars and 
more, drawing on an average more than 4 per cent., it would have been 
in the interest of public economy and public decency that this money 
should have been paid on the public debt, when it might have been 
paid on the public debt in such a way as to have saved to the Govern- 
ment at least 2 or 2} per cent. upon the money from which no benefit 
whatever is now derived, except, as suggested on my right, for cam- 

urposes. 

a a the session closes I propose to go into details to show the 
enormous amount of money that has been lying in the Treasury of the 
United States when bonds might have been bought at prices that would 
have paid the Government on its money a fair interest, an interest 
almost equal to what the Government investors are now realizing on 
their bonds when you consider the premium. 

But, Mr. President, I do not propose upon this resolution to go into 
any examination of this question. I only rose to reply to what the 
Senator from Missouri had said on one point. I want to add further 
before I sit down that I do not myself know, when there is certified to 
a public officer from the Civil Service Commission a list to be appointed, 
how it is possible for him to know, without a violation of his official 
oath, whether they are Democrats or whether they are Republicans. I 
understand that the man who whispers in his ear that the appointee is 
either a Democrat or Republican is guilty of a misdemeanor under the 
law, and I understand that he who communicates that secret is no 
more guilty than the man who receives it. 

If to-day there is in the administration of public affairs any method 

adopted or winked at by which the appointing power can know the 
political position or political belief or political affiliation of the men 
appoin not only is that officer guilty of an infraction of the law, 
but some citizen must also have been guilty of an infraction of the law 
who furnishes him with the information. I called attention to that 
yesterday, and I only want now to call attention to the statute, be- 
cause the Senator from Missouri seemed to think that it was perfectly 
consistent with proper administration that the Departmentshould know, 
and should then, if it saw fit, make a selection of Democrats to the ex- 
clusion of Republicans. Section 5 of the act of January 16, 1883, de- 
clares that if any person shall— 
992 to wo detion; or. wis stall wiltuly anit overandy sume SAY 
false representations concerning the same or concerning the person examined, 
or who shall willfully and 83 furnish toany person any special or secret 
information for the purpose of either improving or injuring the prospects or 
chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, being appointed, em- 
ployed, or promoted, shall for each such offense be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished bya fine of not less than 
$100, nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment not less than ten days, nor more 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

I repeat, if there is any knowledge as to the political condition of 
these applicants conveyed to any officer who has the power of appoint- 
ment, unless it is conveyed by the applicant himself, the conveyor and 
the receiver are both guilty of a misdemeanor under the law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions submitted by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the resolutions be read. 

Mr. HALE. There is an amendment penning 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine had aright 
to modify his original resolution. It will be treated as one proposition, 
with the modification included. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that an order has been issued from the War Department 
in form and terms as follows: 
“Confidential, ] 
“War DEPARTMENT, ORDNANCE OFFICE, 
* Washington, D. C., January 4, 1838. 
“To the commanding officers 80 the national armories at ingfield, Mass., and 
Rock Island, Ill., and of the United States arsenals at New York, West Troy, N. Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Muss., Benicia, Cal., ete. : 


“Sm: While arsenals and the armorics are not intended to be converted into 


political machines, two political ies in this country are recognized, It is 
3 ordered that hereafter, in employing and discharging employés as any 
and al mo- 


des, other things ivy ge and ae satisfactory, 
crats will be favored ; the object being to divide the force in the different grades 
gradually between Democrats and Republicans. This rule will apply to women 
and children, as wellas to men, and will be strictly enforced. 

“Respectfully, your obedient servant,- 


g. V. BENET, 
Brigadier- General, Chief of Ordnance, U. &. Army.“ 


XIX—573 


And whereas it is further all that. in pursuance of such order, changes and 
removals of persons employed by the Governmentin the United States arsenals 


and armories have been made, and that honorably discharged soldiers of the 


Union ar. and their wives and children have thus been removed: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to forthwith 
transmit to the Senate full information as to the order above named, and to 
state fully what necessities of the Department required that said order should 
be issued; and to further inform the Senate why an order issued from the mil- 
itary department of the Government upon public business was marked “ confi- 
dential;” and also to report fully all changes that have been made of persons 
employed in the United States arsenals and armories since said order was 
issued, and especially to inform the Senate whether, at the Rock Island ar- 
senal, the wife and children of a former Union soldier have been removed un- 
der said order. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is further directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of any further orders or circulars relating to the employment of 
persons in any part of said Department since March 4, 1835, together with copies 
of all correspondence between the Department and any of its officers or su 
dinates or any other person relating to the politics of any of its employés. 


Mr. HOAR, Ishould like for my own satisfaction, if the mover of 
the resolution has no objection, to ascertain also another fact, and that 
is what measures have been taken by the War Department to learn the 
political opinions of the women and children in its employ. I will 
move to add that to the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts send the proposed amendment to the desk? 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill dictate it to the Secretary. At the end of the 
first resolution I move to add: 

And also to inform the Senate what measures have been taken by the War 
eee to learn the political opinions of the women and children in its 
employ. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Maine to modify his first resolution so as to include what has 
been dictated, 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be,and is hereby, directed to forthwith 
transmit to the Senate full information as to the order above named, and to 
state fully what necessities of the Department required that said order should 
be issued; and to further inform the Senate why an order issued from the mili- 
tary department of the Government, upon public business, was marked con- 
fidential;"’ and also to report fully all changes that have been made of persons 
employed in the Uni States arsenals and armories since said order was 
issued; and esp-cially to inform the Senate whether, at the Rock Island arsenal, 
the wife and children of a former Union soldier have been removed under said 
order; and also to inform the Senate what measures have been taken by the 
yar ee to learn the political opinions of the women and children in 
its employ. 

— ht That the Secretary of War is further directed to transmit to the Sen- 
ate copies of any further orders or circulars relating to the employment of per- 
sonsin any part of said Department since March 4, 1885, together with copies of 
all correspondence between the Department and any of its officers or subordi- 
nates or any other person relating to the politics of any of its employés, 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I suppose this resolution has 
answered the purpose for which it was brought before the Senate. It 
has furnished the text for a tirade against the Administration and the 
Democratic party and against the people of the South, and I suppose 
that was the object proposed in offering the resolution. I do not de- 
sire to enter into the kind of discussion that has been indulged in with 
reference to it, but I want to express my opinion in regard to the char- 
acter of the debate which has ensued upon it. In my humble judg- 
ment such debate in such a cause and on such a resolution is disrepu- 
table to this body. 

The Federal Administration has been attacked, been misrepresented, 
been traduced, simply for the purpose of capturing votes in this coun- 
try in the next Presidential election. That is the truth and the whole 
truth about this entire debate. The President of the United States has 
been held up as a violator of every pledge he has ever made in reference 
to the subject of civil-service reform. While he has kept in office a 
very large percentage of Republicans opposed to him and men who voted 
to keep him out of the Presidential office, while he has given, as I be- 
lieve, just cause of complaint to his own political friends for the favor 
which he has shown to the other side of this Chamber, and to the friends 
of the other side of this Chamber, he is now, on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election, traduced as a violator of plighted faith and pledges, and 
held up before the country in that character without any justification 
or excuse whatever, ; 

It is true that many changes have been made since President Cleve- 
land came into office, but I venture nothing in saying that in the great 
majority of cases where the changes have occurred they have taken 
place upon the expiration of the terms of the incumbents that he found 
in office. There have been some removals and there ought to have 
been many more, but he has been lenient towards his political foes and 
suffered them to hold on to the offices which they occupied when he 
came into power until their terms of office had expired. In the State 
in which I live we have but one collector of customs, not a very im- 
portant office, because the State is a very small State; the late incum- 
bent of that office was appointed in the last few months of President 
Arthur’s term, and yet he was permitted by President Cleveland to fll 


I think it is a proper 
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out his term of office, having at his command a certain class of patron- 
age affecting light-houses down in the Delaware Bay as well as the as- 
sistant collectors of customs, etc., throughout the State. With that fact 
standing out—and it is not an isolated fact, for similar cases have oc- 
curred, if not with reference to collectors of customs with reference to 
other officers all over this country—the President has suffered the 
party's term to expire of its own limitation and then filled the office 
with a friend of his Administration. Yet he has been maligned, been 
misrepresented both as to his motives and his action. 

This resolution was introduced for the purpose of furnishing an oc- 
casion, I suppose, to indulge in these harangues and tirades against the 
Federal Administration. I want to express myself with reference to 
this resolution. What does it mean? It seems the Secretary of War, 
or some official under him, pe an order the puřpose of which he says 
was to equalize the employés between the two great parties. He says, 
in so many words, that the object of that order was to divide the force 
in the different grades gradually between Democrats and Republicans. 
He found these places filled by Republicans, and very naturally he de- 
sired, as his party desires, and as the country knows he has a right, to 
give to the men of his own way of thinking an equal share in the 
emoluments that are derived from these offices. 

There have not been as many changes as ought to have been made. 
I heard some time ago of a bureau in the Treasury Department where 
there were from twenty to twenty-five officials above the class that are 
subject to the civil-service law, and not more than four or five changes 
have been madein that bureau since the Administration came into 

wer. Ido not hesitate to say that if I had been Secretary of the 
eee and any bureau officer under me had retained such a propor- 
tion of his political enemies in his office, I should dismiss him from 
the office and put in a man who would make proper changes, and if I 
were the President of the United States, I would see that every head 
of Department should mete out justice in his appointments to the 
that placed me in power. I should be guilty of ingratitude if I did 
not do it, if I had knowledge that such was not the case. 

I have not much respect for this civil-service reform, I mean for the 
statutory form provided for. I believe in civil-service reform and I be- 
lieve that the parties charged by the Constitution and laws of this coun- 
try with the responsibility of administering the Government ought to 
see that the agents it has in its employ are men of capacity, men of in- 
tegrity, men of honesty, men of fidelity to the trust reposed in them, 
I believe in that kind of civil-servicereform. I believe that every man 
selected for public office ought to be faithful to the duties intrusted to 
his care. Whether he is a Democrat or Republican, he should be a 
faithful man, I would not bea public butcher and cut the throat of 
every man who differs from me in politics; but I would give tothe Re- 
publican party, if I were President, no advantage over my own friends 
in the distribution of the patronage of the Government. While I be- 
lieve in that kind of ciyil-service reform which holds the agents of the 
Government to the strictest responsibility and the strictest fidelity, I do 
not believe in that kind of civil-service reform that provides for a com- 
petitive examination, and that a man who can pass before a commission 
the best examination, a man giving the best answers to the questions 
propounded, must necessarily be preferred to other men. 

ere is many a dead-beat, there is many a man that has not char- 
acter enough to sustain him in his neighborhood, who can pass a bet- 
ter civil-service examination than many worthy men fully competent 
to discharge all the duties and who would be faithful in the discharge 
of the duties committed to their care; and yet because the fellow has 
had a better education, has been sent perhaps to some college and 

uated there, with not energy enough to make the money that buys 

e bread to feed him, too lazy or too indolent often to be of any service 
in any position in life, is selected because he has passed a civil-service 
examination at a higher grade than some worthy man fully competent 
and familiar with the duties required of him. He is kept in the back- 
ground while this dead-beat, this man whose advantages in early life 
were superior may have the place which ought to have been given to 
this worthy man. I believe in no such civil-service reform as that. 

If I had my way, I would repeal the statute and revoke every rule 
and order that has been made under it by President Cleveland or any- 
body else. I have but little patience with that kind of civil-service 
reform. You may go through now any of these Departments, and there 
are men whom President Cleveland found there, some of whom are 
_ destitute of character and many of them destitute of that industry and 
those qualifications whiell fit men forthe positions. I went myself to 
one of the Secretaries some two or three years ago and I said to him, 
‘You have a man in your employ that I meetoccasionally; he is drunk 
every time I see him.” Well, sir,“ said he, tell me who he is and 
I will turn him out.” I will not do it,” said I. because you will 
not let me have anything to say as to who will fill his place. If you 
will not allow me any consideration as to who shall fill his place, Iam 
not willing to act as a spy on your men and have them turned out. I 
shall not assist you, because you will not assist me and my friends in 
getting places.“ 

There is that class of men in the service, and they ought to be turned 
out, whether Mr. Cleveland or Mr, Harrison is elected. I would not 
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discharge a faithful official simply because he was a Republican, pro- 
vided there was not an undue proportion of Republicans in the service 
over which I presided; but I would turn out, whether he was a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican, every man who was inefficient, every man who 
was a lazy drone, every man who did not perform his duties satisfac- 
torily to me as head of the department: 

I shall not enter into this general discussion about the people of the 
South indulged in by the Senator from Colorado, Reckless assertions 
are frequently made without evidence, too frequently made for the 
good reputation of the Senate of the United Siates. I shall not enter 
into the discussion about the contributions to political funds. 

I sup that men have always given something to defray the le- 
gitimate expenses of the party to which they belong. I suppose the 
will always do it. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar 
bravely acknowledged that he would do it, and he intended to do it in 
this campaign to the extent of his ability. I suppose men do that 
everywhere, contribute something of their means to the support and 
maintenance and defraying the legitimate expenses of the. party to 
which they belong. Al these criticisms about the check of the Presi- 
dent, about the checks of the heads of departments, and all such stuff 
falls idly upon the public mind. 

We flatter ourselves, I suppose, that we shape publie opinion and 
make votes for our party by these discussions, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there has been no discussion within the last thirty 
days in this Chamber that has had any effect upon the public mind, or 
will change the public vote in any section of this country. In the 
earlier stages of this session, when the tariff question was brought 
prominently before the mind of the American people by the vigorous 
message of the President of the United States, there was discussion 
which was necessary and proper for the information of the country; 
but the people have drunk in the wholesome sentiments of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and are imbued with the sentiments which he has ad- 
vanced, and all these discussions of late amount to but little. In fact, 
so far as the influencing of votesis concerned, I would rather have the 
influence of a half a dozen green grocers located at the cross-roads 
throughout the country than all the influence which these political ti- 
rades in this Chamber can make for any party. 

Mr. President, I shall not enter into those discussions. Icouldarraign 
the Republican party for its past malfeasance and misfeasance and 
wrong-doings if I saw proper, but I stand here to say that no man 
can lay his hands upon any corruption of the present Administration. 
Whatever may be the faults of Mr. Cleveland in other respects, his ad- 
ministration has been clean and pure. There have been no contracts 
given out with the distinct understanding that contributions should be 
made by the contractors in the public service to aid the political party 
to which they belonged. I do not say that such contracts ever were 
made, but men have been greatly slandered who have held public posi- 
tions in this country if such were not the fact; but so far as this Ad- 
ministration is concerned I defy any living man to bring home to the 
Administration, to the knowledge of President Cleveland or any head 
of Department, any single instance of corruption, direct or indirect, 
remote or immediate. While I have not been myself the most fulsome 
flatterer of the President of the United States, yet I take it upon my- 
self to say that no administration has ever been cleaner and purer, or 
more honest in its purposes and conduct with regard to the high func- 
tions committed to its care than the present Administration. And, 
sir, while President Cleveland may be traduced during this canvass in 
the vain hope that it will clip his wings in the flight he isto make over 
this country in November, he will live in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen, live in the history of his country, long after his traducers are 
forgotten. r 

Mr. DAWES. I do not wonder, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is tired of this debate. Iam alittle 
surprised that in a peroration of such a flight and such a bold assertion 
of the immortality of the present Administration, he should not take 
more concern to assure the people for what it would live so long and 
for what it might be remembered so long, History discloses many in- 
stances of people who will live on its pages and in the memory of the 
world, not for any great good they have accomplished or any great 
achievement, but for far other reasons; and the wicked will be remem- 
bered, I am afraid, in these degenerate times, quite as long as any good 
that can be discovered in this present Administration. 

I rose, however, simply to state that the revelations of this debate 
are but the fulfillment of prophecy. Those who were here when the 
civil-service law was enacted, and will call to mind the debate which 
then occurred, will discover in what has been unfolded under this Ad- 
ministration just what the public were told was capable of being ac- 
complished under this law, even by those earnestly in favor, if possible, 
of some legislation that would work a cure of an evil so inbred as to be 
incurable by enactment and the result could come only by conversion. 

There were those who voted for this bill in sincerity and in an earne 
est effort to join with those who had more confidence in the efficacy 
of the bill than they had and who tried to the best of their ability to 
find some other form of law that would reach this great evil. They 


were told then that under an administration so disposed this law might 
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be wrenched into the most efficient instrument of the spoils system pos- 
sible to be invented, and what clearer demonstration, what more per- 
fect fulfillment of prophecy than the revelations of this debate? 

After all, it teaches us what little confidence can be placed in profes- 
sion, and how impotent is the skill of man in devising legal instrumen- 
talities to prevent the evil minded, if they have the power, from ac- 
complishing their ends. If a man in the administration of public affairs 
with this law before him, is so disposed, he can accomplish marvelous 
good with it and lift up the civil-service out of the mire and d 
tion of the past into a higher plane and amore effective and honest ad- 
ministration of the public service. But with it, if he is so disposed, he 
can administer it as I have stated, as has been done so plainly under an 
administration that reached power by professing greater desire and pur- 
pose of accomplishing good under it than anybody else. And yet, after 
all, by manipulation it has accomplished what has been unfolded here 
to the people of this country in the name of the civil-service law, the 
like of which can not be found on the records of the past, unjustifiable 
as was the conduct of the past, and so gross was it as to force upon the 
country some sort of legislation to cure it, 

Until this nation shall put in authority an administration that shall 
have the courage and the power behind it to hold every official under it 
toa personal responsibility for the result, no attempt by legislation or by 
preaching to elevate the civil service of the country will accomplish 
anything. When a President of the United States shall have the dis- 
position, the courage, and the moral backing behind him on entering 
the White House to assemble seven men and say to each one of them, 
Into your hands I place this portfolio, and I clothe you with all the 

wer I have for the administration of the duties of your portfolio, 

ut if it goes wrong I hold you personally responsible for your head; 
and when that minister shall assemble the heads of the bureaus under 
him necessary for the discharge of his duties and says to each one of 
them, I hold you personally responsible for the proper discharge of the 
duties of this bureau, and I give you carte blanche as to the instrumental- 
ity to work out that result, but what goes wrong in that burean falls on 

our head —I say when the time comes when a President, whether 

e be a Democrat or a Republican, can stand in the White House and 
inaugurate such a system as that, the civil service, in my opinion, 
will be put on a proper basis. It will be improved or prostituted just 
according to the heart and purpose of the party that puts the Presi- 
dent in the White House. 

When such a system of individual and personal responsibility for the 
discharge of the duties of each office shall prevail, from the President 
clear down to the most immaterial official, holding each one y 
responsible to his own head for what is accomplished under him, no 
official will stop in the employment of any man under him to inquire 
whether he be Republican or Democrat, but only whether he is the best 
man possible for him to select to accomplish what must be accomplished 
on pain of official death. 

That is the responsibility I long to see inaugurated in this Govern- 
ment. That is the only responsibility I expect ever to see that will 
lift this civil service up out of party work and party dirt to a true and 
exclusive devotion to the public service; and the depth of the mire into 
which it will be dragged in each succeeding administration will be 
measured only by the disposition of those who are clothed for the time 
being with the power of administration. 

So it was thought and so it was put upon record when this law was 
enacted. So it has proved in the first administration called upon to 
administer it. Never in all the history of party politics as connected 
with official life has there been such a demonstration of the difference 
between profession and practice in this regard as in this Administra- 
tion—an administration with all these practices brought home to it, 
with all these violations of professions which were accepted by those 
who placed it in power, before the country with solicitations for con- 
tributions contrived by a thin device deliberately for the purpose of 
escaping the phraseology of the law, with an extension of solicitation 
from the highest officer in the Government down to the humblest po- 
liceman who walks in the shadows of the night about the streets of 
Washington City, with a universal address to all officers called upon, 
with percentage of salary named and fixed, to contribute their share 
in support of the party in power, now coming before the country in 
these colors and in these garments for the verdict of the people. 

If this Administration with all its sins of commission and omission 
upon its shoulders shall be accepted again by the people, do they not 
have the indorsement that there is no length or depth of degradation 
and prostitution of the civil service to party behests that they are not 
justified in the future to indulge in? 

The Senator from Delaware may think this an unpleasant and per- 
haps he may think it an unprofitable subject of debate, when the con- 
duct and course of this Administration is presented to the publie for 
approval or disapproval, but to my mind if these practices, if these 
violations of pledges and professions shall go for naught with the Amer- 
ican people, the civil service of this country has nothing to hope of 
elevation, efficiency, or purity under this Administration. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, [have been observing the 


tions 
of this civil-service law since its passage, hoping that a means 


been 


devised and put into practice that would remedy the objections to the 
former mode of appointing officers and that would be better than the 
general provisions of the Constitution without special legislation, I 
have come to the conclusion, without reference to party at all, that the 
law is a bad one; that instead of fixing responsibility and securing re- 
liable officers it has a tendency directly the other way. It removes 
responsibility from the proper place and places it where the community 
are utterly unable to know who has done the deed. 

Under the system that formerly existed appointments to office were 
made on the recommendation of gentlemen in Congress and out of 
Congress. Their recommendations were made matter of record, and 
they were held responsible in their districts and by the country, and 
whatever may be said it was dangerous for any Senator or Representa- 
tive to recommend worthless men or worthless women to office. He 
might go on for a little while, but his constituents would discuss it at 
his coming election, and as a rule ambitious and honorable men took 
great care to recommend to office only suitable persons. Of course 
they made mistakes occasionally. The system was not perfect. Abuses 
grew up which called the attention of the country toit. Besides, abuses 
that did not exist were alleged, and such abuses as did exist were ex- 
aggerated by those who were unable to secure appointments; and the 
press took up the question and demanded a reform in that respect. 

What is the reform? What kind of a law have we? In the first 
place it does not and could not take from the President the appointing 
power. That is lodged with the President by the Constitution. The 
law provides that the Presidentshall appoint three commisioners. They 
are appointed and removable at his pleasure. Of course he can secure 
men who will do his bidding. That is the first proposition. The next 
proposition is that there shall be an examination under certain rules. 
Here is a chance for great partiality in the examination. If by exam- 
ination you could ascertain exactly the qualifications, moral as well as 
intellectual, of all persons applying for office, if you could determine 
by an examination the fitness of person for office, that would be right. 
Bui still there is every opportunity to favor particular classes and in- 
dividuals, to furnish them in advance the questions to be answered, to 
help them through, and to embarrass those it is desired to keep out. 
It is impossible in human nature to make that examination perfectly 
fair, Ido not care how it is provided for. It is necessarily held in 
secret. It is not in human nature to make it fair where there are con- 
tending parties, and you can not have asecret examination of that kind, 
the result to be determined by men belonging to different parties, which 
is fair to all applicants for place. If it could be so, as was well stated 
hy the Senator from Delaware, you would not necessarily determine 
the fitness for office, you would not determine the moral qualities by a 
mere examination. There are other things to be taken into account. 
Character, responsibility, can not be determined by giving the answers 
to a few questions. 

I say that the test is insufficient, it is too narrow. The chance for 
fraud and deception exists everywhere in that step. Then comes the 
next step. Four persons are selected and sent to the appointing offi- 
cer, from whom he is to select. Is there any law which will prevent 
him from ascertaining who these four persons are and what their pol- 
itics are? You may have all the law you will, but the officer who 
makes the selection will know by some means, by some wink, and you 
can not punish him for it. The more criminal statutes you have the 
more they will be violated. It is impossible to execute such a law; 
and consequently when the names of four are sent to the head of a 
Department he selects the one he desires to appoint to accommodate 
some friend or for some purpose that is not known to the public, and 
the responsibility rests nowhere. 

A member of Congress is not even allowed to testify as to the qual- 
ifications of an applicant. He can only say whether or not he is of a 
good moral character, and itis an ungrateful task to file a protest against 
the moral character ofapplicants. If the applicant has not such a char- 
acter that a Member of Congress can conscientiously recommend him, 
he would not do so, but he does not want to be put into the position of 
being an accuser. Consequently the man who represents the people 
has no power to prevent the appointment, because he is unwilling to 
become a public accuser, although he may know very well that this 

n has not such a character, such business habits, and such a stand- 
ing in the community as would entitle him to first-class confidence; 
that he is not such a man as he would select. Then the applicant is 
slipped in and the responsibility is nowhere. You can not fix the re- 
sponsibility. An officer has been putin, and you may go the rounds 
and nobody is responsible for the transaction. 

It is a secret machine and it will work a demoralization of the civil 
service. Besides, it places all the powerin the hands of the President, 
if he is disposed to use it. He can remove the civil-service examiners; 
he can remove the Civil Service Commissioners. It places the whole 
power in his hands, a power that he is unable to execute himself and 
must trust to others, to secret agents in fact. ‘The President of the 
United States can not know the people in the various districts over this 
vast country. Somebody must select them. There must be some 
mode of selecting them, and I say the mode devised is a mode that will 
not work well because it removes responsibility from everybody. No- 
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body is responsible, for it is a secret institution; nobody is responsible 
ſor its workings. It can besaid ‘‘according to the best examination this 
man has gone through;’’ and you have the places filled by unworthy 
men and nobody is responsible for the appointments. I say the old 
system of the Constitution, under which appointments were made on 
the recommendations of citizens, including members of Congress, whose 
recommendations were on file, so that somebody was responsible, was 
better than this secret system of thimble-rigging that has been recently 
invented. 

Mr. President, this law ought to be repealed for one reason if for no 
other: it is a law to promote duplicity and lying. It is a law the very 
execution of which will breed a race of rascals, because its method is 
secret and there is no responsibility anywhere. The people will learn 
of the secret waysofmanipulation. The President himself can not tell, 
nobody can tell the machinery by which men are worked into office. 
There is an examination on questions which may be as irrelevant to 
what the man is to do, what is required to be done, as possible, having 
no reference to it, and when that is done he gets a certificate. If it is 
fairly donc, it is an accident. This one or that one will get a position 
in A Pee or will by accident answer some very easy questions, have 
hard questions put to him and get through by accident without any 
real test of his qualifications for the place desired. Then comes the 
manipulation of the four names that are certified. 

The members of Congress who represent their districts are excluded; 
in fact, this law disqualifies them as witnesses. The testimony of a 
member of Congress can not be taken as to the qualifications of an ap- 

licant for office. The testimony of the representatives of the people 
A inadmissible. The presumption is that the representatives of the 
people are not competent to testify before an officer having the appoint- 
ing power. Think of the idea that we are not! If that were true, it 
they are not as a mass fit to be believed on this question, this Govern- 
ment can not last a year. If the testimony of the representatives of 
the people of the United States in Congress assembled, who have been 
selected by the suffrages of the people of the various States, can not be 
takenas to the qualifications of persons for office, thecountry has reached 
a point where it can not exist. Such an idea is absurd. Their testi- 
mony ought to be received. 

This law goes on the supposition that the people only elect rogues to 
Con , men who lic, whose testimony can not be received by those 
officials having the power of appointment. Itis degrading to the pub- 
lic service to put such a provision in the law. It is demoralizing to it 
to say that members of Congress, who are responsible to their constitu- 
ents, can not testify as to the qualifications of an applicant, while some 
secret emissary, for money or for gain or for corruption can, by various 
arts, worm himself orsome other person into office under this irrespon- 
sible régime or arrangement and you can not put your hand on a re- 
sponsible party. 

I say, for the honor of Congress, for the good of the service, we ought 
to return to the practice of holding somebody responsible for recom- 
mending persons to office. I know no better class to hold responsible 
than Senators and Members of Congress. It is said they used their power 
ſor patronage; that they advanced themselves; that they got into oſſice 
by this means their friends. I tell you, sir, if they make bad recom- 
mendations their appointments never do them any good. Ihaveknown 
many Members of Congress and Senators to be defeated for re-election 
because they made bad recommendations. 

But how will you defeat these secret, under-ground proceedings? 
How will you defeat the schemers who manipulate civil-service reform? 
Why should it be presumed that three men selected by the President who 
will take the position of commissioners will be better men than those 
selected by the people, when those three men are shielded from all re- 
sponsibility by pretending that they are doing it according to the rules, 
and that if anybody is to blame it is the rules and not they? I ask 
what presumption is there that these three men will be better men 
than members of Congress, and what presumption is there that these 
three men will know more? They can not know the character and 
standing of the applicants. It is impossible. No one man in this coun- 
try can have a universal acquaintance. Their acquaintance is limited; 
they are liable to be imposed upon every day, and nobody is responsi- 
ble, and nobody can be called to account when a mistake is made in 
these examinations. 

Then, when the examination is over, four names are sent to the ap- 
pointing officer, and he shields himself under the certificate of exami- 
nation, and he is not responsible; aud when you appeal to the Presi- 
dent he says, All this is done under the civil-service rules; it is done 
in pursuance of the law; I can not control it; I can not remedy the 
evil.” 

This is the system, There is no redress anywhere. You may fil all 
the offices with irresponsible, worthless men under this system and 
there is no remedy. I say unless a better remedy than this can be 
devised, unless something better than the civil-service law can be in- 
vented, it had better be repealed and a law passed that nobody shall 
be prosecuted for what has already occurred underit. I think that 
would be a good idea right now before Congress adjourns to repeal 
the law and pass an act of oblivion, and let us know who appoints to 


ma 8 us know who is responsible for it, and let us know something 
about i 

I do not believe in secret machines; I do not believe in secret organi- 
zations, because es who have time to attend to such matters will 
succeed and honest men will fail. I believe the honor of the country 
requires that an act of oblivion be passed for all violations of this law, 
which are numerous and which never can be punished in the very nat- 
ure of things, and, perhaps, ought not to be punished because the law 
itself is so defective. I think we ought to have an act of oblivion and 
start anew under the Constitution and let us know who puts men in 
office and why they are put there and let our constituents know, and 
then I think we shall be able to make some improvement. 

We have now the spoils system under this law intensified; the spoils 
system placed in the hands of spoilsmen alone, not placed in the hands 
of a man who is indorsed by his people, but placed in the hands of men 
who have the time to manipulate the system, in the hands of men who 
have no interest in the country, in the hands of secret agents, secret 
workers, and as long as you have this law you will have scandals un- 
der any administration, because as long as human nature remains the 
same trickery and fraud will be practiced where trickery and fraud are 
encouraged by law. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, Is the Senate ready for the question 
on the passage of the resolutions ? 

Mr. VEST. Let the resolutions be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions of Mr. HALE as modified. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I have nottheslightest disposition to say 
a word about these resolutions, and to be very frank I care nothing about 
them, but there are one or two expressions contained in them which I 
think entirely improper in resolutions of inquiry. If I caught the read- 
ing correctly, and I listened as attentively as I could, the language is, 
‘t What orders have been issued as to the politics ’’—please read that 
over, Mr. Secretary. I object to the assumption of a fact which I know 
nothing about and care very little about and do not believe to exist. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the clause 
referred to by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST, The part as to what orders were issued or what meas- 
ures taken to ascertain the politics. 

Mr. HALE. The last clause of the first resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 

And also to inform the Senate what measures have been taken by the War 
Department to learn the political opinions of the women and children in its 
employ. 

Mr. VEST. I object to that form of expression in a resolution of 
inquiry, not because it ison this subject, but on any other. It should 
read whether any measures have been taken to ascertain the politics; 
and if so, what.” 

Mr. HALE. ‘ What measures, if any.” 

Mr. VEST. That will do. 

Mr. HALE. The suggestion is correct. The language to which the 
Senator refers was not in the original resolution. It was suggested by 
another Senator. . 

Mr. VEST. Ido not know anything about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine pro- 
pose to modify the resolution by inserting the words ‘‘if any?” 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The modification will be stated from 
the desk. 

TheSECRETARY. After the word ‘‘measures’’ it is proposed to in- 
sert if any; so as to read: 

And also to inform the Senate what measures, if any, have been taken by 
the War Department to learn the political opinions of the women and children 
in its employ. 

Mr. VEST. The same thing occurs in another part of the resolu- 
tion, I think. Iam not familiar with it, and not able to specify it, 
but I so recollect it. As to women and children, I think it is. 

Mr. HALE. I think it does not occur in any other place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clause has just been read. 

Mr. VEST. Then it is in another one. It occurs twice, it seems 
to me, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be sent to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] for his inspection. 

Mr. VEST.. I believe I was mistaken as to the language of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HALE. I do not remember any other place where the langufige 
alluded to occurs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness, the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask the indulgence of the Senate to call up Senate 
bill 3501, Order of Business 2284. 


1888. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3501) relating to the classification of 
post-offices and amendatory of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled 
An act to adjust the salaries of postmasters.““ 

Mr. DAWES. At the adjournment last night the Senate had under 
consideration a bill called up by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sa- 
BIN]. The Senator from Minnesota had the promise informally that 
if an adjournment was had the bill should be taken up this morning 
on the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] and com- 
pleted. The Senator from Minnesota was obliged to leave this morn- 
ing, and the Senator from Vermont is not here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair therefore recognized the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. DAWES. I venture to ask that the Senate may redeem the 
plighted pledge made last night to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas yield ? 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the bili 
alluded to by him will take much time? : 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not think any discussion will be had upq it. 

Mr. REAGAN. The bill to which I have called attention is one 
which relates to the interest of 50,000 postmasters and the postal serv- 
ice otherwise. It is a bill that Ido not think, when it is read, Senators 
will object to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill 
called up by the Senator from Texas will be considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAWES. I would like the ruling of the Chair as to the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. DAWES. Will there be at 2 o’clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business at 2 0’clock 
will be House bill 9151, known as the Northern Pacific forfeiture act. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihave done my duty to the absent Senator. I do 
not feel under any further obligation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have beencompelled to be absent from the Cham- 

ber for some days, and ask the indulgence of the Senate to call up a 
small private bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], and his bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was about being read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I shall notinterpose. I was not aware 


of it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will pro- 


There is no unfinished business dur- 


ceed. - 

The bill S. 3501 was read and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HALE. I want to ask the Senator from Texas one question. I 
ask that in the course of any remarks which he has to submit on this 
bill he will explain whether there is any class of postmasters covered in 
its provisions whose salaries are not increased by this measure. 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir, I Will. 

Mr. President, I think a brief explanation of the pending bill will be 
sufficient. It will be remembered by Senators that petitions have been 
received from all parts of the country for the increase of the compensa- 
tion of fourth-class postmasters. There was application for the increase 
of the compensation of second and third class postmasters, but that was 
provided for, as will be remembered by the Senator from Maine, in the 
bill appropriating for the expenditures of the Post-Office Department 
by allowing pay for rents, fuel, and lights. Nothing in that bill, how- 
ever, affected the interests of fourth-class postmasters. 

There are of this class of postmasters, as appears by the letter of the 
Postmaster-General of May 3, 51,592. The bill provides to increase 
their pay. Under the law as it now is when the receipts of an office 
are $50 a quarter, amounting to $200 à year, or less, the percentage al- 
lowed to the postmaster is 100 per cent. This bill provides that up to 
the amount of $60 a quarter, that is, $240 a year, they are to have 100 
per cent., and in that proportion. It is a very small increase, but it is 
an increase. 

The aggregate amount which the bill would carry above the present 
aggregate for the payment of this class of postmasters is estimated by 
the Postmaster-General to be $287,043. By a calculation which I have 
made that would make an average annual increase of compensation of 
fourth-class postmasters of $5.52, and it would make an average in- 
crease of their quarterly pay of $1.35. Some of course would get more 
and others less. I merely refer to that to show the rate of increase. 

I suppose Senators are so well informed upon this subject that it is 
hardly necessary to take up the time of the Senate by any protracted 
disenssion of the question. Formerly the rates of postage were higher 
than now. When we reduced the postage on letters, for instance, from 
3 to 2 cents a letter, there was a corresponding reduction of the per- 
centage on postage-stamps that went to the postmasters, and a reduc- 
tion of their compensation. ‘The reduction of thé postage on letters 
and the reduction of the postage on other mail matter, especially fourth- 
class matter, has very largely increased the labors of these fourth-class 
postmasters, i 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumes the consid- 
eration of the unfinished business, which is the bill (H. R. 9151) to 
forfeit certain lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask permission to have the pending bill continued. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the unfinished business be informally laid aside. 
It will be so ordered if there be no objection, and the consideration of 
the bill called up by him will be continued. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwas explaining that while the duties and the 
labors of this class of postmasters have been increased their compensa- 
tion has been reduced, and the Department believe that an increase is 
proper, and this bill was prepared in the Department as itis. The 
Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads believe this increase 
ought to be made, and have instructed me by the unanimous consent 
of those of the committee who were present to report the bill to the 
Senate and ask the favorable action of it. 

What I have said shows how the necessity for this increase comes 
about, and it is an increase to but a small extent and is in response to 
petitions which certainly are based upon justice. Surely there should 
be some increase. The Post-Office Department recommend this in- 
crease and the Senate committee recommend it. 

In response to the inquiry of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] I 
ought to say that there is no increase in the bill for any postmasters ex- 
cept fourth-class postmasters. 

There are some other provisions in the bill that are simply intended 
to remedy the administration of the Post-Office by preventing post- 
masters from making commissions of postage-stamps and stamped en- 
velopes, which the Department deem to be necessary and which I sup- 
pose is to prevent such things as selling postage-stamps for goods in 
order to get an increase of percentage. The postmasters ought to be 
confined to the legitimate selling of stamps for the business of the De- 
partment. 

This covers the idea embraced in the bill, and unless something more 
is called for I will not occupy the time of the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what the percent- 
age of increase is by this bill? 

Mr. REAGAN. The precise percentage I can hardly state. 
haps it is 3 or 4 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. Three or four per cent. on the present salaries of 
these postmasters ? 

Mr. REAGAN. I gave this illustration: Under the present law, 
where a postmaster gets $50 or less for a quarter, making $200 or less 
for a year, he gets 100 per cent., with a 51 reduction of his per- 
centage as the receipts go up. Under this bill he would get 100 per 
cent. on the first $60 a quarter; he would get 100 per cent. on the first 
$240; and then there is a corresponding reduction. It is a very slight 
increase in the compensation. Of over $8,000,000 paid to fourth-class 
postmasters, according to last year’s statement, it will make an in- 
crease of two hundred and eighty and odd thousand dollars, or an aver- 
age of $5.52 to each of these postmasters for a year, or an average of 
$1.35 a quarter. 

I shall be glad to have the favorable action of the Senate upon the 
bill, for it is certainly one that appeals to our sense of justice, and has 
the indorsement of the Department and the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON, I call the attention of the Senator from Texas to 
the fact that this bill is to take effect on the Ist day of July, 1888, I 
suppose the object of that provision is that these postmasters’ salaries 
may relate back to that particular moment of time. Is that it? 

Mr. REAGAN. The recommendation upon which the bill was pre- 
pared and sent here by the Department is dated September 11, and I 
suppose the object is to make this increase take effect from the Ist day 
of July now past. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it had better take effect at the end of the 
present fiscal year. I think it had better take effect on the Ist of July, 
1889. Then there would be an opportunity of adjusting the appro- 
priations in accordance with it. I think that would be better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator move an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the last section of the bill 


read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 5 will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and become operative on the Ist day of 
July, 1888, and not sooner, except that it shall so far take effect from the Ist day 
of April, 1888, as to require the Postmaster-General to classify the post-oflices as 
third-class offices which become so by virtue of this act and fix the salaries, and 
make any allowances they may be entitied to by law, to take effect July 1, 1888, 


Mr. ALLISON. Certainly this statute should not be retroactive. 
We shall get into the trouble that we have been in for some years about 
what is known as the Spalding act if we undertake to make this retro- 
active. It ought to take effect in the future, and so far in the future 
as to make it absolutely certain that nobody will come here with a 
claim. I think a bill of this importance, increasing the compensation 


Per- 


of postmasters all along the line in various ways, certainly should not 
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take effect until the beginning of the next fiscal year; and I submit 
that to the Senator from Texas asa wise provision. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ordinarily I should agree with the Senator from 
Iowa, but the returns are all in in this case and the justice and neces- 
sity for this change are so manifest that, unless it would work incon- 
venience, I should regret very much to see these postmasters denied an 
increase of salary for another year when the returns to enable the De- 
partment to make the adjustment are now in, and show as well as they 
will show at the expiration of another year who would be entitled to 
the benefit of this increase. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are some penal provisions in the bill which 
Ithink might make it a little awkward to have it take effect retroact- 
ively, and besides this is a small compensation to each postmaster and 
they have got on with the present compensation fora great many years. 
I think in increasing their compensation in this way we had better 
make it take effect in the future. Therefore I suggest some future day, 
either the Ist of July, 1889, or the Ist of April, 1889. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It ought to be the fiscal year. 

Mr. ALLISON. It ought to begin with the first of the fiscal year, 
and I make that motion if the Senator from Texas will not agree to 
modify the bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. I need only repeat what I have said, that by the 
reduction of the postage and the loading of the mails with a large ad- 
ditional amount of mail-matter, the result of the percentage of postage- 
stamps canceled by postmasters was reduced and their salaries were 
reduced. The injustice is so manifest that petitions have been uni- 
versal from them asking a restoration of the rates or a compensation 
proportioned to the labor which they render. 

This amendment perhaps about brings the compensation back to 
where it was before, and it is in answer to the demand made from the 
country generally, as I have stated, a demand which covers the claims 
of fifty-one thousand and odd postmasters, and is so just that the De- 
partment first recommended in a communication to the other House 
and then in a communication to the Senate that this measure of relief 
should be given to take effect at the date prescribed, and the Senate 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads concur with the Postmaster- 
General in the belief that this is just. 

There is no trouble, as I understand; and I do not see how any trouble 
can arise in making the classification on the returns that were in at 
the close of the last fiscal year, so that if the act takes effect from the 
beginning of the present fiscal year there will be no more difficulty 
than there would be in making the classification under the returns at 
the end of this fiscal year. It is simply a question whether we will do 
justice to these postmasters now, or defer that justice to the end of the 
fiscal year. I trust the amendment of the Senator from Iowa will not 


be adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The Sec- 
In section 5, line 3, itis proposed to strike out 


retary will report the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. 
the word eight“ and insert ‘‘nine;’’ so as to read: 

3 this act shall take effect and become operative on the Ist day of July, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have 
it, and the amendment is to. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will not call for a division on the amendment, as 
there may not be a quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Texas to the remainder of the section to see whether 
any other changes should be made to correspond with the amendment 
just adopted. 

Mr. REAGAN. Isuppose that would make it proper to strike ont 
the words commencing after ‘‘1888,’’ in the third line, down to the work 
„1889, in the fourth line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 3, after the date 1888, it is proposed 
to strike ont: 
wa. not sooner, except that it shall so far take effect from the Ist day of April, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The proposed amendment will be 
agreed to if there is no objection. The Chair hears none, and it is 


to. 
Mr. ALLISON. Then ‘‘1888’? ought to be struck out at the end of 
the section and 1889” inserted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the section be reported as it stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be read as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sud. 5. That this act shall take effect and become operative on the Ist day of 
July, 1889, as to mire the Postmaster-General to classify the post-offices as 
third-class offices which become so by virtue of this act, and fix the salaries and 
make any allowances they may be entitled to by law, to take effect July 1, 1888, 

Mr. REAGAN, Instead of saying as to require,” it should read: 

And the Postmaster-General shall classify the post-offices as third-class offices 
which become so by virtue of this act, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 


1 aM SECRETARY. Itis proposed to amend the section so as tomake 
i : 

That this act shall take effect and become operative on the Ist day of July, 
1889, and the Postmaster-General shall classify the fMfices as third-class 
offices which become so by virtue of this act, and fix the salaries and make any 
allowances they may be entitled to by law, to take effect July 1, 1588. 

Mr. ALLISON. To take effect from and after the Ist day of July, 
1889,” it should be. The object I have in view is to have this law take 
effect thereafter and that there shall be no adjustment of accounts prior 
to that time, because unless we do that all these postmasters’ accounts 
must be readjusted on the -basis of this new law. 

Mr. REAGAN. There is no objection to that. The first amend- 
ment being adopted, that is proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 5, line 8, after the word “ effect,’ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘from and after;’’ so as to read: 

And make any allowances they may be entitled to by law, to take effect from 
and after July 1, 1889. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend that by striking out the printed 
words to take effect; so as to read: 

Entitled to by law from and after July 1, 1889. 

That will make it clear that it operates ia futuro. Just strike out 
the printed words ‘‘to take effect,” and then we shall all understand 
it alike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The amendment will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. In section 5, line 8, after the word“ law,“ it is 
proposed to strike out the words to take effect;’’ so as to read: 

i Aoa make any allowances they may be entitled to by law from and after July 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. REAGAN. I did not exactly understand that. The idea of 
that provision must be embraced there because this law would make 
some third-class offices that are not now third-class offices, and the idea 
was that the law in relation to classification should be carried out. Is 
that stricken out? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; it is the allowance to take effect from 
and after the Ist of July, 1889; so that making this classification their 
right to readjusted salary will commence on the Ist of July next. 
That is what I meant to do. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let it be reported again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the entire 
section as amended. 

The Secretary read the section as amended, as follows: 


Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and become operative on the Ist day of 
July, 1889, and the Postmaster-General shall classify the post-offices as third- 
class offices which become so by virtue of this act and fix the salaries, ahd make 
any allowances they may be entitled to by law, from and after July 1, 1489, 


Mr. REAGAN. That is all right. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FORT BROOKE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. CALL. I ask the Senate to take up for consideration the bill 
(S. 3340) for the donation of Fort Brooke military reservation at 
Tampa, Fla., for free schools and other p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall have to object to that bill. It has not been 
to the committee, as I understand. I will inquire if that bill has been 
before the Committee on Public Lands or any other committee? 

Mr. CALL. It was reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and has once been before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TELLER. Then it is a different bill from the one I supposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, resumed its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that an amend- 
ment is pending, which was offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 14, after the word hereby, 
it is proposed to strike ont granted“ and to insert ‘‘allotted;’’ so as 
to read: 

Five acres for a marine hospital, and 25 acres which is hereby allotted to the 
city of Tampa for a public park. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not object to the amendment, but I should 
like to inquire whether there is any written report on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair is informed that there is 
no written report on the bill. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. This bill has not been to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which has to do with military reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to explain the 
matter tohim? Under the actof Congress for that purpose this reser- 
vation was surrendered to the Interior Department for disposal asa part 
of the public lands of the United States. It was surrendered several 

ears azo, and it has been a matter of contention in regard to the method 
in which it should be disposed of, There have been various claims 
maile against it, some of scrip location and some attempts to make 
homestead entry, all of which have been disposed of by two different 
Secretaries of the Interior in the same way. 

The reservation lies adjacent to the city of Tampa, right alongside of 
it, and it is necessary that something should be done in order to allow 
the extension of the town in that direction; otherwise the people who 
are locating there will be compelled to seek homes and lots for business 
purposes in another and not so desirable portion of the city. There is 
a very decided feeling, I am told, on the part of the people of Tampa 
that the matter should be settled, so that the land can be made use of 
for the convenience and advantage of the town. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Ishonld have supposed that, considering the sit- 
nation of Tampa and its growing importance as a seaport, it would 
have been the interest of the United States to preserve this military 
reservation in order that at the proper time, which I have no doubt will 
come, suitable fortifications and other military structures, etc., may be 
. erected there, instead of disposing of the reservation, now that railways 
and steam-ships meet at that place, making it a port which will re- 
quire the usual defensive works. ‘This land ought to have been kept 
for that purpose; but if Congress has already decided that it shall not 
be, and it is turned over to the public Jands of the United States, that 
may be another question. 

Mr. CALL. I will state further to the Senator from Vermont that 
the location of the reservation is, in the opinion of military authori- 

ties, not desirable as a place for a fortification of any kind, It is on 
the Hillsborough River, which is some distance removed from the en- 
trance to the bay; while on either side of the Bay of Tampa there are 
eligible positions for commanding the channel or any approach into 
the deep water of the harbor. Those points are at least 10 or 20 miles 
from the present reservation. ‘This reservation was made at a time 
when it was desirable to protect the country from the Indians. It is 
an old reservation, having been used exclusively for that purpose. 

The great object that I have had in view in the matter was to have 
this bill so amended that the proceeds of the sale of the lots might be 
donated to the town of Tampa for the industrial education of her peo- 
ple. The committee, however, have not approved of that idea. I 
thought I would submit to the Senate a motion to amend the bill, 
- simply appropriating the procéeds of the sale of the lots as provided 
for in the bill to the town of Tampa for educational purposes under 
any limitation that might be prescribed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If I may interrupt my friend, I notice by the bill 
that that particular proposition has already been disagreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I do not so understand it. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is so noted on the file copy, so far as I can read it. 

Mr. CALL. When the bill was up before, that motion toamend was 
made; but the bill went over pending the discussion of the proposition, 
as I remember. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Florida was disagreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 
The pending amendment is the amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. Of course the Senator 
from Florida will be at liberty to offer the same amendment in the 
Senate when the bill reaches the Senate. - 

Mr. BERRY. I rose simply to make the statement which has 
made by the Chair. The amendment was disagreed to as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, but the senior Senator from Florida gave notice that 
he would renew it in the Senate. The bill did not reach the Senate 
upon its former consideration, and therefore the amendment was not 


offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. Haw- 
LEY] to strike out in line 14 of section 1 the word granted“ and in- 
sert the word ‘‘allotted;’’ so as to read: 

And 25 acres which is hereby allotted to the city of Tampa for a public park, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there amendments to be offered 
to the bill in the Senate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the Senator from Florida desires to renew 
the amendment he offered before. It is written already on the file 
copy, probably just as the Senator would like to renew it. 

Mr. CALL, I renew the amendment in that form. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as an additional section: 

Sc, 4. That the proceeds of the sales of the lots shall be donated to the city ot 
Tampa for the support of an industrial school. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senate will adopt the amendment. This 
little piece of ground, of 140 acres, I believe it is now, has been made 
valuable entirely by the settlement and growth of the town, and by 
the improvements which the people have made there. It is immediately 
adjacent to the region of country in which are Indians who have no 
home and no settled location, but for whom a provision has been made 
in the Indian appropriation bill of this year, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Indian Affairs, I believe, at least with the 
approval of the chairman of that committee. 

I think it very desirable that as many institutions as may be avail- 
able should be established there for the education of that class of peo- 
ple and others who are like them inhabiting the everglades of Florida, 
and who are upon the outskirts of a settled country. In that point of 
view, considering the population that is found upon the coast, I urge 
the amendment. They are avery excellent class of people, some from 
the West Indies, some from Cuba, and they are poor. They subsist 
by cigar-making and by fishing and gathering sponges and coral. I 
think it very desirable that as extensive privileges of education as can 
possibly be obtained should be furnished to them, and especially in- 
dustrial education. 

Under those circumstances I have for years been seeking to obtain 
an appropriation of the proceeds of the sale of this property for the 
cause of education in that locality. It is a somewhat peculiar and ex- 
ceptional case, though similar to the case at Fort Smith, Ark., where 
the reservation under almost exactly similar conditions was donated to 
the town for the purposes of education. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator from Florida how much 
land has already been given to the State of Florida by the United States 
for the support of schools? 

Mr. CALL. I do not remember exactly the amount. I think the 
Government gave the sixteenth section in each township. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, was it 
not? 

Mr. CALL. I know the sixteenth was given. Iam not quite sure 
about the thirty-sixth. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That would be two sections in each township, 

Mr. CALL. Only the sixteenth section was given, I am informed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], who is upon the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, The sixteenth is the only one given, I remem- 
ber. The Government gave, in addition to that, a large number of acres 
of land, I think less than 50,000 acres, for two seminaries, many years 
ago, which are now existing and maintained, the land having sold 
for a very inconsiderable sum, as it was at a time when land had very 
little value in Florida, 

The money was invested and the State has assumed the payment, 
and is paying it. The funds were lost, I think, during the war, but 
the investment is made good by the State. The State of Florida is 
now maintaining those schools and paying the interest upon the money 
as it originally agreed to do; but it has had no large appropriations of 
public land for public schools, there having been only the ordinary six- 
teenth section, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I was under the impression that in all the admit- 
ted, new States, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each town- 
ship were granted to those States for the use of schools. Perhaps lam 
mistaken. But certainly the State of Florida has had more than one 
special grant, and pretty large ones, of land there for the benefit of sem- 
inaries of learning and for other educational purposes, agricultural col- 
leges, ete., and has shared well with all the other people of the States, 
new and old, in all the beneficence of the Government concerning the 
disposition of public lands. In that State in particular, Isuppose, the 
amount of what were called swamp and overflowed lands that have been 
granted to that State would be something very large, indeed; and we 
all know that what forty years ago were called swamp and overflowed 
lands have turned ont in a very large proportion to be lands of the great- 
est agricultural value. 

So I can not see upon what principle of justice to the rest of the peo- 
ple of the United States the public authorities of any part of the State 
of Florida should take the sum of money, great or small, which is to be 
got from the sale of this property of the United States, for the purposes 
of their schools. It does not appear to me to be just. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Vermont is mistaken in the opinion 


that the Southern States received two sections of land for school pur- 


poses. Thesixteenth section only I think was given to all the Southern 
States. The Western and Northwestern States at a subsequent pericd 
did receive two sections of land. 

However, the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida was 
thoroughly considered by the Committee on Public Lands. The chair- 
man of that committee is absent in Kansas. He was very much op- 
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posed to the amendment for various reasons, and the committee unani- | public lands. They got their sixteenth section of school lands; they 


mously reported the bill as it now stands. 

One objection: made to the amendment was that there were other 
reservations, especially onein Kansas, at Leavenworth, that would have 
to be disposed of at subsequent periods, and there were reservationsin 
various other States. If thismoney was given to the town of Tampa, 
then it would be proper to make the same donation to other towns. 

Another objection urged against the amendment by the chairman of 
the committee was that the people in Tampa, the citizens who reside 
in the town, have no greater right to receive this benefit than the en- 
tire county in which it is located, or the State of Florida; that it was 
selecting them out nt giving them particular advantages where others 
were entitled to equal advantages. 

Those were the reasons which induced the committee to report ad- 
versely to this proposition. It is true there is a precedent, and prob- 
ably more than one precedent. There is one in my own State. The 
reservation at Fort Smith in my State was given to the town of Fort 
Smith perhaps three or four years ago. For that reason it was very 
strongly urged that we should follow the precedent. 

I felt it my duty to state the objections that were urged by the chair- 
man of the committee in his absence. 

Then the amendment, as offered by the Senator from Florida, it 
strikes me, is simply to establish an industrial school without any con- 
ditions attached as to the character of the school, or any security that 
the money will be applied in that way. 

When the money was given to Fort Smith it was accompanied by 
various conditions about how the land was to be sold and the money 
received. Only the interest was to be used for school purposes, and 
various other conditions that I can not now recite were prescribed. 
The pending amendment simply provides for the support of an indus- 
trial school without stating the character of the school or whether any 
school of that kind has already been established. i 

All these, in my opinion, are objections to the amendment, They 
were urged, however, more strongly by the chairman of the committee 
than any one else upon the committee; and in his absence I felt it my 
duty to state his objection to the amendment, and then let the Senate 
determine the matter. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘The case that the Senator from Arkansas cites in 
his own State, which he says was used before the committee, could 
hardly be a precedent, because there were peculiar circumstances at- 
tending that case which I need not go into now. There was there 
quite a different condition of affairs from what exists in connection 
with this place. 

As a general rule, I am quite disposed to be liberal with reference 
to appropriations for school purposes; but having adopted a policy to 
dispose of these reservations for the public good, for the interest of the 
entire country, I do not see why we should make an exception in this 
case. If we do it in this ease we must take a great number of mili- 
tary posts in different parts of the country that have been abandoned 
and turn them over to the local authorities. Unless Congress is pre- 
pared to enter upon that sort of a system there can be no special rea- 
son why in this case the property should be donated to the people ot 
the city of Tampa. 

I think the committee were unanimous in rejecting the present sug- 
gestion, although one member of the committee, I believe, wasin favor 
of donating the proceeds of the land to the public schools of the State, 
or the city, or county, I do not remember which; but nobody was in 
favor of the proposition as now made, 

Besides, from all the evidence the committee could get, the people ot 
the town of Tampa are entirely satisfied with the proposition contained 
in the bill. This property has been lying there unoccupied for many 
years. The reservation of the park is a very valuable provision for the 
city. Itis a very delightful portion of the reservation and the most 
valuable partof it. While this is not an absolute donation to the city, 
yet practically that is what it amounts to. It will probably never be 
resumed by the Government for aby purpose of the Goyernment, and 
it is a very valuable donation. 

In addition to that, we have set apart other ground for public build- 
ings, which if the Government should ever build on would furnish an 
additional park, because the grounds reserved are much larger than 
the public buildings will ever occupy or require. Ifthe Government 
does not use that part of the reservation it will inure to the benefit of 
5 city. So, on the whole, it is a very liberal donation to the city of 

ampa. 
I repeat that I was satisfied myself that the city of Tampa is anxious 
to have this reservation disposed of in such a way that it may be oc- 
cupied. The portion of it that will be sold as a park might be put in 
proper order to make the place attractive. 

I believe I do not misstate the fact when I say that the people of 
Tampa are interested in this bill in the shape it now stands, and it is 
much more likely to become a law if it passes in the shape that we 
have reported it than if it should be amended in the way the Senator 
from Florida suggests, I do not believe it is in the interest of the peo- 
ple of Florida to put on the amendment he suggests. 

I should like to say further that the State of Florida has no right to 


complain of the munificence of the Government with respect to the | this bod 


got their agricultural college lands; they got their internal improve- 
ment lands, and they got the general amount of lands, alarge amount, 
that the Government donated to the new States. Indeed, they got 
nearly the entire State; and I have thought when I have listened to 
the Senator from Florida on various occasions that they had got all 
the State. They certainly got all the swamp land there was in the 
State. On various occasions the Senator has told us that under the 
pretense of getting swamp land the State had gobbled up, using a 
Western phrase, all the dry land besides. So if that is true, putting 
the two together, they have got all the land in the State. They ought 
to be satisfied to let the Government retain this small reservat'on, 
having got a very large donation in every way for schools, for colleges, 
and as swamp lands, and everything else, and now a very handsome 
donation is made in this bill itself. While it is not an absolute gift, 
I repeat, it is practically a donation, It looks to me as rather beinga 
little bit avaricious for the Senator to claim any more. 

I am willing to deal liberally with them, and the committee thought 
we had dealt very liberally when we selected 30 acres of the finest 
land on that whole reservation, which is worth several thousand dol- 
lars an acre at least, as a practical donation to the city. I think the 
Senator ought to be content with that. 

Mr. CALL rose. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be 
to meet on Monday next. 

The PRES{DENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to say a word before that 
motion is put. This session is not too active for the business of the 
country. There are a great many bills that require action; there is a 
great deal of talk to be made before the discussion of the tariff bill can 
be properly in order. I hope the Senate will not consume the slight 
intervening time that there is before that debate is expected to com- 
mence by this thoughtless adjournment. There is a good deal to be 
done upon theCalendar. I hope the Senate will remain in session and 
a. itself to the public business to-morrow at least, if not on Sat- 
urday. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to submit a conference report. 

Mr. BLAIR. I call fora division on the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks for a division. Senators in favor of the motion will rise and stand 
until counted. . 

The Senate proceeded to divide; and the ayes were 20. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire, I trust, will not 
demand a further count. Twenty have voted in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. More than a majority of a quorum 
have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘There are several bills upon the Calendar that ought 
to be acted upon. There are several that I have been waiting months 
to ask the attention of the Senate to; and, like the man at the pool of 
Bethesda, just as I thought I was ready to get cured, somebody else 
who was not half so badly off, who did not need the public attention 
to anything the extent those bills did, got in with comparatively un- 
important matters, and received attention from the Senate, and those 
bills were passed. 

It has come to be that there are some three or four bills which ought 
to be acted upon before the final adjournment of the session that I fear 
will receive no attention unless they can receive it between now and 
next Monday, when, I understand, the tariff discussion is likely to be 
up. It is with that view, not because I am not as desirous of rest or 
of relief from these daily sessions as anybody else, that I oppose this 
motion. I hope the Senator from Vermont will not press it. 

One Senator has given notice, I observe, of a desire to address the 
Senate upon some question to-morrow, Friday, and unless we are to 
have some system invented and inaugurated by which the whole Sen- 
ate can talk through a single wire, like the modern duplex telegraph 
wire, we are not going to have time to relieve ourselves from the pub- 
lic business that is pending and pressing. To adjourn over and spoil 
the next two days is, I think, entirely wrong and trifling with the pub- 
lic interests. Therefore I hope the Senator will not press the motion. 
If he does, I shall feel under the necessity of appealing to the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator yield to me to submit a conference 
report? 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the conference report is submitted (and I 
wish to submit one immediately afterwards) I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that a demand for a further division or 
a further count may result in our inability to proceed with any busi- 
ness whatever; and if he presses it I for one promise him that it will 
require a voting quorum to pass any bill or do any other business in 
y. 
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Mr. BLAIR. We shall have to deal with difficulties of that kind 
when we come to them, If Senators choose to take the responsibility 
of obstructing business that- they otherwise would not, because some 
members of the Senate feel it to be their duty to go along as far as they 
can in the ordinary and usual method of procedure, the responsibility 
will be with those Senators and not with others who, like myself, desire 
to go on until we come to obstacles. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the Senator, if he will allow me, 
that it has come to the exact point now where the question referred to 
by him arises. : 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not think it has come to the exact point. 

Mr. DAWES rose. Š 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam proceeding by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will pause one moment. 
Is there objection to the Senator from New Hampshire proceeding? 
[‘' No objection.’?] 

Mr. BLAIR. The question pending has not been decided, and unani- 
mous consent has been given to debate. Itis not apparent that I rep- 
resent a minority of Senators upon the floor, and therefore the Senator 
from Tennessee is premature in his assumption of fact. Iam urging 
reasons why there is, as I think there should be, a majority opposed 
to this motion, and I am serious in regard toit. As I said, if we must 
find out at some time whether we can do business here, I shall endeavor 
to secure a record by the yeas and nays upon the motionif it becomes 
necessary. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Massachusetts proceeding? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DAWES. I simply want to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Tennessee. I understand him to say that unless we can adjourn 
over to-morrow we shall not do any more business. Is that the threat 
the Senator announces? 

Mr. HARRIS. The statement of the Senator from Tennessee was 
that if the Senator from New Hampshire pressed a further count and 
developed the want of a quorum, the Senator from Tennessee would be 
here to see that no business should be done without a quorum. That 
was the statement of the Senator from Tennessee, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts can draw whatever inferences or deductions (in which 
he is immensely fertile) that he chooses. 

Mr. DAWES. So I understand the Senator from Tennessee an- 
nounced that unless he can have his way and adjourn the Senate over 
to-morrow, he will see to it that no business is done hereafter until a 
quorum is brought back here. 

Mr. CALL. I appeal to the Senator from Vermont to withdraw his 
motion at present. It has intervened in the midst of the consideration 
of the bill which has been under discussion, and if pressed now it may 
defeat the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. _Is it in order to submit a conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty Senators have voted in the 
affirmative on the motion of the Senator from Vermont that when the 
Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. S 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask unanimous consent to say a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, The Senator from Vermont will proceed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to appeal to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, in the interest of getting on with a few little things this after- 
noon, to withdraw his insisting upon a division. At the present mo- 
ment undoubtedly a quorum of the Senate is within reach, for we ought 
not to do any business at all without a quorum. The Constitution re- 
quires the presence of a quorum. 

What the Senator from Tennessee has said ought to be said every day 
by everybody. If I did not suppose that at this moment a quorum was 
within reach, could be got within half an hour, and is therefore prac- 
tically here, I should object to any business being done. The Consti- 
tution expressly requires that the number of members of this body who 
are entitled to do business is a majority of Senators elected, and any 
less number is not entitled to do business according to the Constitution 
that we have all pledged ourselves to sustain. 

T have stood on that proposition ever since I have been a member of 


this body, and think it to be a duty to doso. Whether at this moment |’ 


there may or may not be within this Chamber the requisite thirty-nine 
Senators, I do not know; and therefore, inasmuch as what would be a 
majority of thirty-nine have voted in favor of adjourning over, I thought 
it not unfair to appeal to the Senator from New Hampshire to let the 
business go on in that way. I did not intend to interfere with the bill 
that has been under consideration. 
Mr. BLAIR. I understand the Senator’s point is this, that no busi- 
ness should be done without a quorum. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. No business ought to be done without a quorum. 
Mr. BLAIR. I propose to see that we do not adjourn over until 
Monday without a quorum; that is all. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. That is right. 
Mr. HARRIS. I permission to say a single word. 
Mr. BLAIR. Lask the Senator from Vermont, however, to withdraw 
his motion. I do not wish to have it pressed to an issue at this time. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next was, as the RECORD will show, not my 
motion. If the want of a quorum shall be developed at this time, then 
no business can be done. I know that there are certain matters of 
public interest and of public business that ought to be done to-day; and 
I am anxious that they shall be done to-day. Therefore, if the Senator 
from New Hampshire chooses to develop a condition of things that may 
prevent our looking alter and performing those duties that devolve 
upon us to-day, I give notice, and I shall stand by it, that I shall insist 
upon the presence of a quorum. ` 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘There is a quorum here now, I am satisfied. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the matter is decided I wish to protest against 
being made the poor dog Tray of this business. I have been standing 
upon the conceded right to find out whether this motion commands a 
majority of the Senate, which it should require, as both the Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from Tennessee say, being out of the 
usual order of adjournment, a majority in order that it may be carried. 
I was trying to find out whether there was a majority of a quorum in 
favor of an adjournment over to Monday, and thus losing a day beyond 
our usual custom. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont that he with- 
draw his motion for the present. No doubt there will be unanimous 
consent given for that purpose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am satisfied there is a quorum here, and it is a 
good time to determine the question now that we have a quorum. A8 
it is no party question, everybody is permitted to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty Senators have voted in the 
affirmative. The noes will rise. [A pause.] ‘Twelve Senators have 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

aoe yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Grsson]. Ido not know how he would 
vote, and therefore I refrain from voting. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE) is 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Co_qurrr]. 


If there beno objection, the Senator 


Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). I desire to change 
my vote. I vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—S. 
Aldrich, Coke, Harris, Platt, 
Allison Cullom, Hawley, Pugh 
Bate, Davis, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 
Berry, Dolph, Jones of Arkansas, Spooner, 
Blair, Edmunds, Manderson, est, z 
Bowen, Eustis, Morgan, Walthall, 
Butler, Farwell, Paddock, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cameron, Gray, Pasco, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Payne, 
NAYS—9. 
Call, Hoar, Sed ge! Vance, 
Chandler, Mitchell, Stockbridge, Voorhees, 
Dawes, 
ABSENT—32. 
Beck. Faulkner, Jones of Nevada, Reagan, 
Blackburn, ye, Kenna, Riddleberger, 
Blodgett,z George, McPherson, Sabin, 
Brown, Gibson, Morrill, Sherman, 
Chace, Gorman, Palmer, Stanford, 
Colquitt, Hale, Plumb, Stewart, 
Daniel Hearst, Quay, Teller, 
Evarts, Hiscock, Ransom, Turpie. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move to reconsider the vote just taken, and I do so 
with the design of withdrawing the motion to reconsider in a moment. 
Now, sir 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRIS, I object to any debate on the question. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM. I rise to submit a conference report which I have 
been trying to get in for some time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report can not be re- 
ceived at this time. 

Mr. BLAIR. I withdraw the motion to reconsider, and will say 
what I have to say upon some other occasion. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I rise to submit a conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALL. That is not in order. The bill which was under con- 
sideration by the Senate must be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the con- 
ference report would bė in order except when some Senator was upon 
the floor. 


Mr. CULLOM. I was on the floor myself. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the 
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Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] had the floor upon the bill that was | Haarstick, of that company, and ask that it be received and referred to 


ing when the motion to adjourn over was entered. 

Mr. CULLOM. Can a Senator hold the floor while the yeas and nays 
are taken on another question? 

The PKESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to submit respectfully to the Chair, in order 
that the observation of the Chair may not go as.a precedent, that I 
understand a conference report can be submitted when a Senator is 
speaking, taking him off his feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That question does not arise now, 
but if it were up the Chair would decide against the suggestion made. 

Mr. CULLOM.,. I believe the Senator from Florida yields, There 


will be no controversy over the report. 
Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Florida yields to the Senator 
from Illinois. 


Mr. CALL. Yes, I yield. 
Mr. CULLOM submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1856) to establish a life-saving station 
on the Atlantic coast bet ween Indian River Inlet, Delaware, and Ocean City, Md., 
having met, after full and free conference bave agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

JNO. P. JONES, 
WM, P. FRYE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
TH. H. BAYLY BROWNE, 
T, E. TARSNEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Tue PRESIDENT pro ſempore. The report requires no action on the 


part of the Senate. 
BRIGHTWOOD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Florida kindly consents to yield 
to me that I may submit a conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2742) to incorporate the Brightwood 
Railway Company of the District of Columbia, having met; after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendmen! numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the words “ single 
or,” in line 8, insert with the approval of the commissioners of the District, 
a; soasto read: Aud by that name may suo and be sued, implead and be 
impleaded, with authority to construct and lay down a single or, with the ap- 
proval of the commissioners of the District, a double track, ete.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 2, inserting, after the word cents,“ in line 12. page 2,the words 
“Provided, If electric wires or cables are used, the same shall be placed under- 
ground;” and agree to the same. 

That the Senate insist on its d ment to the amendment of the House 
numbered 3,and the House recede from the same, the amendment being to in- 
sert, after the word “jurisdiction,” in line 7, page 6,the words “Provided, That 
the full amount of the capital stock subscribed shall be paid in full in cash be- 
fore said company shall operate the said road.” 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4, inserting, after the 
word construction,“ in line 16, page 9,the words “Provided, That it shall ex- 
ercise no powers not herein expressly granted.“ 

ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
O. B. FARWEL 


JOHN C. SPOONER, 
Conferces on the part of the Senate. 


BARNES COMPTON, 

JOHN T. HEARD, 

M. S. BREWER, 
Conferees on the part of the House of Representatives. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAWYER. I ask the Senator from Florida to yield to me that 
I may make a report from the Committee on Pensions, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2499) increasing the pension of Miss Sarah Mary 
Carroll, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST,-from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis., reported it with amend- 
ments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3606) to authorize the building of a bridge or bridges across the 
Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis., reported adversely thereon, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2267) to pay Thompson McKinley $375 for 
service voucher issued to him during the late war by Capt. George W. 
Harrison, assistant quartermaster United States Army, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 3615) for the relief of the St. 
Louis and Mississippi Valley Transportation Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of the president, Henry C. 


the Committee on Claims to accompany the bill. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


FORT BROOKE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3340) for the 
donation of Fort Brooke military reservation at Tampa, Fla., for free 
schools and other purposes, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. CALL. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS] will withdraw his opposition to this amendment. I had 
counted with some degree of certainty upon those Senators who had 
been in favor of the appropriation of the public lands in large quantities 
for the cause of education, and expected that they would support this 
amendment to the bill. The circumstances of the case are precisely 
those of the Fort Smith reservation in Arkansas. I am somewhat as- 
tonished that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY ] should make an 
objection to the amendment. The quantity of public lands that the 
State of Florida has received has nothing to do with the matter, 

If it is possible, I shall be in favor of reclaiming every acre of the 
public lands that any State has unlawfully obtained, giving them, as 
the law has given them, to the settler and not respecting any decisions 
of the Department which, in violation of law, have given away the 
lands which were donated to the people for homesteads. In all cases 
any disposition of the public land by the Interior Department to any 
other purpose than as homes for the people has been unlawful and is 
absolutely void. The law hasbeen notice to every one, and no executive 
officer could by any act not authorized by law give any kind of aright 
or title to it any more than I could give a title to any one of this Capi- 
tol by executing a deed purporting to convey it. Weall know that this 
is the Jaw, and we know but for the poverty of the people and their in- 
ability to pay the expenses of a lawsuit it would be so decided without 
any further legislation. 

Therefore it is no objection, so far as I am concerned, that the State 
of Florida or any other State has obtained in violation of law public 
lands which should belong to the people for homestead settlement and 
given them to corporations. Wherever the law has been violated Iam 
in favor of the lands being reclaimed and restored to the people. Un- 
less we follow this rule, we shall find some day that the Capitol has 
been given away by the Interior Department, and no doubt some kind 
of law will be claimed to justify it. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not delay the Senate further. There is 
no better use that could be made of the proceeds of this reservation than 
to educate the people who are local to the place; that is, of the city, 
county, or district. If there be a reservation at Leavenworth or in 
Oregon or anywhere else in the United States, not too large in propor- 
tions, my vote shall always be given for the appropriation of that reser- 
vation and its proceeds to the benefit of the people in that locality; that 
is, for education and public buildings. I should be very willing to 
vote such proceeds for the benefit of the cause of education in the State 
of Vermont if the Senator from Vermont should want it done. 

I see nothing in the proposition that the locality may not be benefited 
by the proceeds of the sale of the land in proper and reasonable quan- 
tities applied to the education of the people there. The question of 
what the State of Florida has received, or rather what individuals or 
corporations have received in the name of the State, has nothing to do 
with it. Iam looking to the interest of the people of Tampa and South 
Florida, and to the education of the boys and girls in all useful knowl- 
edge. 

‘There are many reasons why this should bedone. The agricultural 
school fund of the State of Florida was in a large measure destroyed by 
the mismanagement of certain individuals; and I shall not make any 
partisan or political allusion here. The people there are now paying 
out of their labor for that misappropriation. 

As respects this little piece of land at Tampa, it has been made val- 
uable altogether by the settlement and residence of the people there, 
and it would furnish a fund that would largely advance the educational 
interest and the interest of industrial education, which I particularly 
regard more than all other education. 

The interest upon this little fand which the amendment provides 
would be used not as the Senator from Arkansas says, without limita- 
tion, but subject to the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
it would do a great benefit, more than the money could do under any 
other possible circumstances. 8 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I was the member of the Committee 
on Public Lands alluded to as having favored the substance of this 
amendment in the committee. I favored the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds of this piece of land to the support of the common schools of the 
city of Tampa. It seemed to me that the appropriation of this money 
to an industrial school at that place would be somewhat experimental 
in its nature. The industrial school system is now being established 


at suitable and favorable points in the older and more generally settled 
and wealthier portions of the country; and it seemed to me that at that 
point was hardly to be found a good place to make the experiment. 
But the appropriation of the money for the support of the common 
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schools of that city would be sure to be a judicious appropriation, it 
seemed to me, if the common schools are worthy of support anywhere. 
There is a great necessity for an increased efficiency on the part of the 
schools at that place, and they are without the money, whether they 
ought to be or ought not to be, and they are likely to remain so. 

I do not suppose there is a place in the State of Florida or in any 
State where an efficient system of common schools is more to be desired 
or of more imperative need of aid coming from abroad to establish and 
sustain the system than in Tampa or in the vicinity of Tampa. 

As the value of this land is not the work of the United States, whose 
Treasury would be benefited if we pass the slight amount to be received 
for it into the Treasury, but the result of the settlement, the industry, 
the exertion of the community where the soil is, it seems to me that 
what it sells for ought to go to the people who have given it value. 
They found that a wilderness, or worse than a wilderness. They have 
given this land value by the improvements with which they have sur- 
rounded it. The United States has no longer use for the land, and is 
to dispose of it in some way. If it sells for $50,000 instead of 50 cents 
at the present time, it is not by reason of what the United States has 
done, but by reason of what that community has done to give that land 
larger value, a salable value, when it is no longer needed for Govern- 
ment uses. 

In that view it seemed to me that the precedent established in the 
Fort Smith case ought to be applied in this instance. That matter 
came up on the application of the predecessor, I think the direct pred- 
ecessor of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], involving the ap- 
propriation of proceeds from the military reservation at Fort Smith for 
the common schools of that city, and it met with universal favor in 
the Senate. It met with the favor of the Senator from Vermont. I 
am confident that the Senator from Vermont voted for or favored that 
appropriation, and so did Senators generally. I do not remember 

nat there was scarcely any division or opposition on the final vote to 
the passage of that bill, and the reasons were precisely the same as in 
this instance. 

A city had been established at Fort Smith. Theland had been made 
valuable by the work of the communitysurroundingit. They needed 
the money, And when the Government no longer needed the land for 
military or other uses, it wassold, and the proceeds appropriated to the 
benefit of the common-school system of that city with very favorable 
results, I think theSenatorfrom Arkansas will testify, as other promi- 
nent citizens of that State have said to me, that the schools of Fort 
Smith have received avery great impetus from the appropriation of the 
proceeds of that military reservation. 

Tampa is a needy point. It is the extreme south of the country. 
Good schools there will clean up the city and help to cure the yellow 
fever, and help to fill that part of the country with the sort of popu- 
lation that will have the intellectual and physical vigor to retain such 
a knowledge of sanitary and other conditions as will enable them to 
make their peninsula a healthy locality, and it will be for the common 
defense, to put intelligence into the southern part of the State of Florida 
to a greater extent than it now exists. The masses of the people there 
need the school; they need it for a thousand reasons, and we need that 
they should have it. 

If the Senator from Florida would be willing to modify his amend- 
ment so that this money, if the Senate should see fit to appropriate it, 
might go to the general good, instead of testing an experiment which 
in any event would only reach a portion of the people, I should be 
very glad indeed to support hisamendment, and Ishould hope that the 
Senate would do the same, as they have done formerly. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I was not a member of the Senate at 
the time the bill passed granting the Fort Smith reservation to the 
city of Fort Smith for the benefit of common schools, as stated by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I stated before the committee, and I 
State here, that the reservation was sold in the most fortunate way, so 
as to yield a large amount of money. I say furthermore, as I stated 
there, that the effect has been to give an impetus to common schools 
at Fort Smith that they did not have before. It has builded up a fine 
school system in the city of Fort Smith, 

That the citizens of the city of Fort Smith were very much in favor 
of that bill there can be no question. It has been a matter that has 
been discussed since that time in the State. A great deal of opposi- 
tion was developed outside, in Sebastian County, some claiming that 
the money should have gone to the entire school district of the local- 
ity, or the township; others that it should have gone to the county; 
others to the Congressional district, or to the State. 

The objection urged to this character of appropriations is that it is 
Jand which belongs to the entire people, that it is taken and given to 
the citizens of a particular locality, thereby making others contribute 
to the education of children in that particular locality when they re- 
ceive none of the benefits of it. But, as I said, I do not care to discuss 
that point, because the Fort Smith matter was determined before I 
came here and is a matter with which I had nothing to do. Butif 
this reservation is to be given to the city of Tampa then every other 
reservation that has been turned over as a part of the public domain 
should be given to the city or town nearest to which it is located. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question? 


Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the objection to doing that? We have mili- | 
tary reservations. They will not amount to much. The money will 
go to the community that by its personal work has made the land valu- 
able. Can there be any objection to it? 

Mr. BERRY. I will state to the Senator that the objection I have 
toit is the same objection I have to every other species of class legis- 
lation, which takes part of that which belongs to the whole people to 
be used for the benefit of a specified few as against the many. That 
is the objection I have to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator another question ? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Are we not doing that every day, taking the money 
that belongs to the whole people to erect public buildings in this, that, 
and the other locality, which are no sort of accommodation to one out 
of twenty of the population of the entire country? Who of the rural 
population ever has anything of the benefits of any of the numerous 
public buildings we are erecting, except in the indirect, emotional, 
fanciful, mental influence that they may exert by being visible to the 
eye once in a year, being visited on great occasions, it may be because 
of art or cultivation and the training of the taste? Who gets any real 
benefit from scarcely any of the individual appropriations that we are 
making for public buildings or for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, except in this indirect way? Is it not the fact, if you make 
Fort Smith a large, flourishing, and intelligent city. a eenter of intellec- 
tual life and moral influence, and if you make Tampa the same, in the 
ultimate result, you are accomplishing as much for the country at large 
as you could do by putting the money into the Treasury and expend- 
ing it for other and far less worthy purposes? 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from New Hampshire asks if we are not 
every day legislating for classes, I answer him that, unfortunately, I 
think we are, but the instances that he gives are not the ones that I 
would give. In regard to the public buildings, they are buildings of 
the Government; they are owned by the Government; they are located 
at those places where they will most benefit the Government. They 
are not given to the town; they are not intended to be built for the 
town especially; but they are built for the accommodation of the courts, 
the custom-houses, and the post-oflices, which belong to the Govern- 
ment. The illustration is not in point in any way that I can see. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the tor a question? What are the 
post-offices in the various communities but for the benefit of those 
communities? Is the United States Government anything but a great 
intangible entity that uses no post-office at all? Is it not the people 
who use all these things? 

Mr. BERRY. I do not propose this evening to go into a discussion 
of the general question suggested by the interrogatory of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I will state, however, that the class legislation 
I had in my mind is that which the Senator has supported here on 
various occasions, for instance, taking generals in the Army who re- 
signed and engaged in civil life and failed to succeed at that, and placing 
them upon the retired-list now for the sole purpose of allowing them 
to draw money from the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BLAIR rose. 

Mr. BERRY. Waita minute. If the Senator is going to place men 
of that character on the retired-list, the private soldiers throughout the 
country ought to have an equal chance. That is what I call class leg- 
islation, and that is what I alluded to. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not propose to discuss that matter, and I do not 
wish to be interrupted right now either. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator decline to be interrupted? 

Mr. BERRY. Now. - 

The 3 pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iwas simply going to suggest whether the pension- list 
is not of the same kind. 

Mr. BERRY, It does not seem to matter much to the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether I decline to yield or do not, so far as making 
a speech is concerned. 

Mr. BLAIR. It does not injure the Senator's spe 

Mr. BERRY. As I stated in the beginning, I think that the gift of 
money to Fort Smith is a precedent for the giving of it to Tampa. For 
that reason and because it was within my own State I made no special 
objection to it, provided the money went to the common schools; but 
I was very much opposed to it in the loose way in which it was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida. 

I stated the objections which were specially urged by the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands, and I confess, since the Senator from 
New Hampshire has pressed me, those objections have great weight 
with me. The objection was that this Government property, which 
belonged to the people of the entire country, should be taken and sold 
and the money appropriated for the particular benefit of the school chil- 
dren who happen to live within the limits of that city, while the chil- 
dren of the poor men who live just beyond that limit get no benefit from 
it, and yet those children have the same interest in the matter as the 
children who live in the city of Tampa. 
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In addition to that there is the fact that there are other reservations 
all over the country, and this would serve as a precedent, and very 
soon throughout the United States where there is a reservation located 
the people of that community would come and ask Congress to give 
them the proceeds of the reservation, and thereby build up the schools 
of the town, leaving the children who live outside of those places un- 
provided for. . 

These are my objections to the amendment, and they are the objec- 
tions urged by the committee. The committee in addition to that 
thought they were dealing liberally with Tampa. They gave in the 
bill over 25 acres for a park. They agreed to sell the land on long 
credit, giving every man an opportunity to bid at the sale. They 
adopted every suggestion that was made, I believe, by the Senator from 
Florida save and except in regard to the proceeds. I believe it is a 
precedent that ought not to be followed, and that the Government 
property and the Government money should be used for the good of 
the whole people of the country, and not for select individuals to be 
selected by the Member of Congress or the Senator who introduces the 
bill 


Mr. BLAIR. Unless this money can be reasonably concentrated, its 
dissipation will be as useless as the mist. For that reason, if it is to 
be appropriated at all, I think it should go to the city of Tampa, the 
support of whose schools will absorb the whole of it if they be made 
reasonably efficient. It will be impossible to distribute the interest 
upon this money as it acerues from year to year throughout the county 
or throughout the State, for its effect would be inappreciable. 

With reference to class legislation, the Senator’s case is hardly op- 
portune so far as regards myself personally. Though I would be in 
favor of placing such men as General Frémont upon the retired-list, 
and while in very exceptional cases where very great public service has 
been rendered by a military officer who had failed to preserve his con- 
nection with the roster, I might be induced to place him on the retired- 
list, I have no recollection of having done so at any time except in the 
case of General Frémont, when, no doubt, I was justified in so doing. 

I said nothing of class legislation. If there is any legislation what- 
ever that is not ¿lass legislation, it is that which goes for the support 
and maintenance of a school system in which and by which every 
child of the United States born, as all children are, illiterate, can be 
qualified for the proper discharge of the duties of citizenship. Thein- 
stances the Senator seems to have in his mind are certainly very far- 
fetched. They do not apply to the appropriations for the support ot 
common schools. ‘ 

As I said before, the people there seem to need these common schools. 
They need just such a light set on the shore, just such a beacon light 
at Tampa as this money would help to establish. It would be of in- 
finitely more use to the American people than any other conceivable 
appropriation that could be made here, it seems to me. 

As I said before, this particular community, having given all of the 
value there is to this particular land, it does seem to me like a species 
of robbery (which we have a right to do because we have the power 
and can enact the law) to take it from that locality and pour it into 
the general Treasury and appropriate it in a way that the community 
which made the value will get next to nothing from it. 

I hope the Senator from Florida will modify his amendment. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Arkansas is not especially opposed to the 
amendment in the form I suggest. 

Mr. CALL. I will very cheerfully modify my amendment, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire desires it. I only wish to say one word 
in regard to it, and I intend to say but one. 

I wish to say that the people of Tampa are, many of them, the most 
excellent people in the United States. They are gathered from all 

ts of the country. They area very enterprising people, and they 
ve progressed in every way and have developed a large and beautiful 
city there. 

There is also the class of people there of whom I have spoken, men 
who came into the country from Cuba and the West Indies, engaged 
in all kinds of occupations, largely devoted to gaining a living from the 
waters of the ocean, from sponges, coral, fish, and oysters. 

Those people have had very little opportunity for education; their 
time is occupied with severe labor, and they are a poor class of people. 
In addition to that there are the roaming Indians. 

There being separate schools, which is an indispensable thing in that 
community, between the white and colored races, I am willing for 
every child everywhere in the State to go there who is willing to go. 
Of course there will be very few from outside, and none but the local 
people will attend; but it will do away with the idea of the Senator 
from Arkansas about class legislation. 

I only wish to say that if the Senator from Arkansas is consistent he 
will never give a vote in this body of any kind whatever, for he will 
never vote for anything that will embrace every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. There can not be such an appropriation made 
except in its incidental effects, and all this idea of class legislation as 
applied to this kind of an appropriation is utterly unfounded in reason. 

_ ‘The general benefits of all legislation are those which embrace in 
some of their consequences, direct or indirect, the whole country and 


all the people in it. That is the only definition you enngiveit. There 
never was and there never will be a law passed which embraces every 
person and affects each one exactly in the same way. The education 
of each boy and girl in Tampa in some respects benefits all the people 
of the United States, 

If the Senate is willing to pass this amendment in any form for the 
common schools, as much as I prefer industrial education, believing, 
as I said, that it is the only education that is advantageous to the great 
mass of the people, and with which all ‘education will come, I shall 
gladly accept the modification proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and agree to any amendment he or any Senator may suggest to carry 
out that object. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I'am opposed to this amendment. 
This matter was fully discussed in the Committee on Public Lands, 
and the committee determined to report the bill without the amend- 
ment desired by the Senator from Florida. I believe there are about 
87,000,000 acres of land in the State of Florida. Of this quantity over 
20,000,000 acres have been selected by the State and claimed by the 
State as granted to it by the act of 1850, known as the swamp-land 
grant. Something over 15,000,000 acres, or nearly half the area of the 
State, have been patented to the State as swamp land. Considerable 
grants of land have been made to the State in addition to aid in the 
construction of railroads. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DULPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator if I have not been urging him and 
the Committee on Public Lands to reclaim every acre of that land 
which was improperly selected, and if I have not asked that a special 
committee be appointed for the purpose of examining that very sub- 


ject? 


Mr. DOLPH. I was not speaking of what was improperly selected. 
The Senator from Florida has been urging some impracticable thing. 
The Committee on Public Lands has had his resolution before it and 
has made a report which is in print. Any Senator can obtain fall in- 
formation in regard to the condition of the swamp lands in Florida 
from that report. 

I repeat what I have said before, that out of 37,000,000 acres over 
20,000,000 acres have been selected and claimed by the State of Florida 
as swamp land under the act of 1850, and over 15,000,000 acres have 
been patented to that State. In addition to that there have been con- 
siderable quantities of land granted to the State to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. I understand the State of Florida has also received 
in addition every sixteenth section of public land in each township for 
public schools, and other grants, for an agricultural college and for 
university pu have been made. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And her share of the proceeds of the sales of all 
the public lands within her limits. 

Mr. DOLPH. And her share of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands, in the division that was made by Congress, I think, in 1841— 
probably in 1841 and 1843. This would appear to be a pretty good 
showing for the State of Florida in regard to the public lands. 

I wholly disagree with the Senator from New Hampshire in his 
proposition that the lands reserved for this military reservation were 
made valuable by the acts of the citizens of Florida. I think very 
likely the land adjacent to this reservation and even the town of Tampa 
was largely built up by the fact that this was a military reservation 
and was occupied by the United States forces which had to be supplied 
at that point; and I know of no reason why, after there has been a 
reservation of public lands belonging to the United States, and they 
have been improved by lapse of time and by the general improvement 
of the country, the Government should not have the benefit of the im- 
proved value of the lands. Therefore I see no special or particular 
claim of the town of Tampa to the proceeds of these lands, 


Again, I agree with the Senator from Arkansas, that if we establish 


precedentsof this kind, they must be followed, and every town will claim 
the proceeds of the sale of the reservation which has been located near 
it whenever it is offered for sale. 

Besides, after the matter has been fully investigated by a committee 
of the Senate and, as the Senator from New Hampshire knows, care- 
fully and thoroughly, and the committee has made a report, I think 
that report ought to be acted tipon and adopted by the Senate. I hope 
the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I never was a believer in the sanctity 
of committee reports. A committee report is entitled to that consid- 
eration in open Senate to which the reasons on which it is based may 
be entitled; and if this report of the Committee on Public Lands is 
sustained by the better reason the report should be sustained. I do 
not think the Senator from Oregon probably means to claim for it any 
greater d e of sanctity than that which I have indicated. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The Senator from New Hampshire will permit me 

Mr. BLAIR. We are now acting as a Committee of the Whole and 
not the Committee on Public Lands, and I suppose the work of the 
Committee of the Whole should be as free from embarrassment as pos- 
sible and that we should consider nothing but the reasons bearing upon 
the merits of the case. To be sure, the opinion of the Committee on 
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Public Lands is entitled to consideration, and the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the committee was against the appropriation of this money to 
an industrial school. That was the decision of the committee. 

In regard to the Senator’s reply to the suggestion I made that the 
value of this land is owing to the exertion of the war power by the 
Government, I have to say that he gets the vehicle before the horse. 
The Government is the creature of the people; the war power is the 
creature of the people; and the war power was exerted in Florida be- 
cause there was a people in Florida, the people of the United States, a 
portion of them, were there, and they were entitled to have the war 
power exerted in their defense. The people of the United States as a 
unity acquired that territory and the people as a whole defended that 
territory, as they have every inch of our frontier and a great deal of 
our interior, indeed all of our interior from time to time as it was our 
frontier. 

So now these people in Tampa, the portion of the American people 
settled in Tampa and who conquered the difficulties of nature and 
made that soil, that locality prosperous and productive and a suitable 
home for a portion of this nation as a peaceful people and notas a por- 
tion of the war power, are entitled to the pecuniary value which they 
have given to the soil whereon they live. And now that the United 
States has no longer as a whole nation to discharge that portion of its 
duty in the exertion of the war powerat that particular locality, needs 
it no longer, it belongs to the people of that locality, and the cultiva- 
tion which surrounds this particular tract, being the work of the local 
community, it is only by reason of what they have done that it is 
longer desirable at all or has any salable value. It is now desirable 
for places of residences and in small tracts for building lots. Would 
it be so but for this city, which these people have established and built 
up there? Certainly not. Therefore it is, I submit, that unless the 
war powers of the Government are to be looked upon as the creators 
rather than the instrumentalities of the nation, the value was given to 
this particular locality by the people and not by the exertion of the 
war power under the Constitution. 

Now, when this tract comes to be sold and we need it no longer for 
the purposes of war, and it comes to be appropriated for the purposes 
of peace and sold by the Government, I think that the community 
which has given the land. value ought to have the value to themselves, 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the same argument advanced by the 
Senator from New Hampshire in regard to the military reservation 
near the town of Tampa could be applied in the case of the removal 
of the capital of the United States to St. Louis or Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, and the Government reservations and lots upon which the public 
buildings stand in the city of Washington should be no longer needed for 
Government purposes and were to be disposed of by sale by the Govern- 
ment. It seems to me with just as much force the Senator could con- 
tend that the value of this property had been given to it by the people 
of the city of Washington, and therefore all the proceeds of the prop- 
erty should go to the support of schools or for some other public purpose 
in the city of Washington. 

I think the fallacy of that sort of argument will be apparent at once. 
This city has become what it is, not so much by the efforts of the in- 
habitants of the city as from the fact that the capital of the United 
States is here, and that the United States has expended millions of 
money in erecting public buildings, and in opening streets, and in 
beautifying the streets, and in the payment of the employés of the’Goy- 
ernment located here, which money is expended in the community 
and which has built up the city. Isay that upon the same principle 
undoubtedly the military reservation near the town of Tampa, if there 
were troops stationed there year after year, officers and men, who had 
to depend upon the surrounding country for subsistence, the very fact 
that they were stationed there tended to build up the town of Tampa 
and make the property of the citizens valuable, and it isnot the action 
of the citizens that has made the military reservation valuable. 

I do not see force in the expression of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the effect that tho citizens of the town of Tampa have either 
any legal or equitable interest in this property. It is a strange argu- 
ment to me that people can acquire an interest in property the title of 
which they do not own simply by the improvement of their own prop- 
erty. Ican not understand what either the legal or equitable claim 
of the people of Tampa is to this property. I think, as was said by the 
Senator from Arkansas, it is the property of all the people, and no such 
special showing has been made in regard to the wants of the community 
there as to justify the diversion of the proceeds of this land, which be- 
long we the Government, from the Treasury of the United States to their 
benefit. 

If it was a case where there were some special wants to be supplied, 
which it was poper for the General Government to supply, then that 
would beanother question and the propriety of theappropriation would 
depend entirely on the propriety of supplying that want of the people 
of Tampa. But when the Senator undertakes to show that there is 
some sort of claim on the part of the people of Tampa to the proceeds 
of this property, it seems to me that his argument, if it is worth any- 
thing, would go to the extent of showing that the people of Washing- 
ton would have an equitable right to the proceeds of all the public 


property in this city should the capital at any time be transferred or 
removed and the property sold. 

Mr. BLAIR. r, President, I will put this question to the Senator 
from Oregon: Suppose there were not a human being living in the city 
of Tampa, it was just as necessary that there should have been this 
military occupation at that point on our coast as now, or as at any pre- 
vious time whatever, That was a point which it was necessary to Oc- 
cupy for the general defense of the United States as well as the people 
who might settle in that particular locality. The Senator will not di 
pute that. In a general sense that is true at least. 

Now, suppose that no human being lived there and thereis no longer 
occasion for this military occupation and tlie United States should 
offer the land for sale, what would they get for it? It would not sell 
for 50 cents an acre. Its value is entirely owing to the fact that hu- 
man beings, a portion of this nation, who with the rest of the United 
States were entitled to defense at that point because it was an accessi- 
ble point on our coast where an invading enemy might land and so 
endanger the whole country—but for the fact, I say, that those people 
went there and established homes, this land would not be worth any- 
thing, would not be worth the time we are spending over it in deba 
as the Senator well knows; and if when we withdraw our forces 
the forts are dismantled we offer it for sale we get nothing for it, but 
on the contrary, offering it for sale, as we do now, it being no longer 
necessary for the general defense to occupy it, it sells for fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars, it is not so much what that local community 
have done, but the fact that they are there and will remain there that 
gives value to that soil. 

Tam not talking about—and it is not the proposition before the Sen- 
ate—disposing of the barracks and personal property that may be on 
this reservation for the benefit of the people there. There would be 
some little ground for the Senator's argument, though not much, then; 
butit is the soil, it is the reservation of land that we are talking about, 
something that the Government can not carry away. No purchaser 
can be found for it unless the soil be inhabitable, and it is valuable 
just in proportion as it is desirable as a place of habitation, and the 
people there have made it that and given it all of its value. I insist 
that my argument is a sound one. ý 

Now, take the Senator’s illustration as to the city of Washington. 
To be sure, the Government has given some value, great value, to the 
city of Washington. People have come here and have settled in con- 
sequence of the advantages which the Government has given to this 
locality. If it should be necessary for the general good to take these 
public buildings away and establish the capital elsewhere, I admit 
that the Government would have aright and ought to dispose of these 
public buildings to the best advantage it could; but could it sell them 
for anything unless it could remove them? Could if sell these build- 
ings for anything unless somebody lived here or it could be made a 
good place of habitation? These public buildings are wholly inap- 
propriate for any private use, 

The result would be that, if the Government should change from the 
occupation of its property here, now so valuable, it would be the loser 
of its substantial value and could not sell it at all, while down at 
Tampa that piece of land which has been occupied for military pur- 
poses can be sold for a large amount of money that can be put into the 
Treasury. It could sell the soil where the Capitol and the other pub- 
lic buildings stand for something, but it could sell this soil for nothing 
unless by reason of the factthat somebody would remain and live here. 

Everybody would be damaged, of course. The surrounding com- 
munity by an act of that kind would be robbed of three-fourths of its 
property undoubtedly, by the fact that the Government chose to get up 
and locate itself somewhere else. They would suffer largely and the 
Government would be a total loser of everything, unless some portion 
of the American people chose to remain here and give value to the lo- 
cality which we should abandon by reason of its being made appro- 
priate for private and personal use. 

So I insist upon it that it is not the Government that does this busi- 
ness for the country, which gives value to these things. ‘The Govern- 
ment exercises its function for only general p . ‘The war power 
is exerted for the general good, and it is specifically put forth where 
the enemy is likely to be found; but it is put forth not for the special 
defense of that people, though they are included, of course, in the peo- 
ple at large, but for the detense of the whole country; and when, as 
down there, we no longer need to meet an enemy at that point and the 
land is to be given to a private corporation, and we are dependent upon 
private purchasers for whatever we get for it, I say the people who are 
there and who have given it its purchasable value are entitled to the 
proceeds for their own use. We havea right to direct it to a public 
purpose which may be for the general benefit, as in the case of com- 
mon schools, or at least we may undertake to exercise that right. y 

And so generally wherever the local community gives all the value 
that there is to property which the Government is abandoning—I mean 
property which can not be removed, like real estate—I say there is an 
equitable claim that in that locality, tor such general public uses as 
may be needed, we should give them the benefit of the proceeds if there 
be need, especially as in this case. Surely you can imagine no stronger 
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case than this. We ought to give this money to Tampa whether there 
is auy public reservation there or not. 
Mr. DOLPH. Why? 
Mr. BLAIR. Because they need it. On the same principle we 
the common-school bill, and divided the fund it appropriated 


where the illiteracy is prevalent, in proportion to illiteracy. Did the 
Senator vote for the school bill? I remember that he did so. 

Mr. DOLPH. I did, but I did not vote for a bill for the benefit of 
one single town or one single community. 

Mr. BLAIR. But you voted for the benefit of every town where 
illiteracy prevailed, and gave in proportion to the prevalence of illiter- 
acy. I do not know any way that the people of Tampa can go to work 
and recover this money. I do not know any way that anybody can 
get money out of the Treasury but by act of Congress, unless he has 
the physical force to do it. 

But it seems to me there is no argument which has been offered here, 
which is not very easily exploded, why this money should not be given 
to the people of Tampa under the circumstances of this case. They 
need it. Put it upon the of an act of benevolence and charity, 
and why should they not have it? What location in the United States 

-is so needy as the southern extremity of Florida? Consider the class 
of population that is there. But few of the more intelligent people 
ef the country are located there. You find descendants of Indians, 
half-breeds, and foreigners, and all of them educated in the general 
principles of yellow fever rather than of ordinary intelligence and of 
the capacity of American citizenship; and if we can put a common 
school there by expending $50,000 or $100,000 we are doing a great 
thing for the United States at large. 

I wish the Senator from Florida would modify his amendment. I 
do not propose to go into that part of the question. I will vote for it; 
but if he would say ‘‘ common school ’’ instead of industrial school“ 
I should prefer it. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, I shall feel under the necessity, after the 
suggestion of Senators, in order to pass the bill, to withdraw the amend- 
ment I offered. Before doing so, however, I desire to say just a word. 

The people of Tampa are not such as my friend from New Hamp- 
shire, with the best motives, has described them. There are not many 
half-breeds there or any kind of mixture of races. They are a very 
enterprising and very intelligent and very moral and industrious peo- 
ple, perhaps equal to any to be found anywhere in the world; but 
there is a considerable mixture of Cubans there and of men who have 
followed the sea for a living, and they have but small accumulations. 
Therefore it would be very desirable that the public-school education, 
either common-school or industrial, should be largely aided. 

I understand the Senator from Oregon to oppose this amendment on 
the principle that he will vote against all bills to appropriate the reser- 
vations in Oregon for the benefit of the people of Oregon in those par- 
ticular localities where they may be found, and as this is a matter of 

rinciple, I withdraw the amendment and ask for a vote on the bill. 
t Vote yp? 4 Vote 1) 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill for the disposition of 
Fort Brooke military reservation at Tampa, Fla., and for other pur- 


poses,” 
THE LOUISIANA ELECTION. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution to investigate the Louisiana election. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question recurs on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, at the close of the debate the other 
day I desired to say a few words upon this resolution, but failing the 
opportunity, I will briefly state now what I desired then to submit. 

The resolution is one for investigation and against which, it seems 
to me, no Senator can well cast his vote. The one great function cer- 
‘tainly of legislative power is to investigate, and to limit the power of 
investigation or to pursue a policy which limits that power or looks to 
its limitation, even where there be no certainty of the discovery of im- 
— matter, is to pursue a policy which will be likely to result in 

perfect, ill-founded action, or the neglect of legislative duty; and 
for that reason, if for no other, I should support the resolution as I 
would a resolution to investigate grave charges of this or any other 
kind against the Commonwealth or conduct of citizenship in the Com- 
monwealth where I reside, On former occasions the Democracy of the 
Senate have not hesitated to support like resolutions, I remember 
serving upon a committee when I first had the honor to become a mem- 
ber of the Senate which made like inquiries and investigations in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
and possibly in other of the Northern States; and the charges against 
the conduct of citizens in those States were of as grave a character as 
those embraced in the present resolution. 

The development of the existence of public evils must certainly be 


encouraged, for nothing is gained by their suppression. The evil is 

not lessened by its invisibility. It becomes greater if it remains un- 

exposed within the system, poisoning the blood of the body-politic, and 

inevitably a catastrophe comes sooner or later, and all the sooner from 

85 failure to investigate, to expose, and so open the way to remedy, 
cure, 

I anticipate as a result of this investigation, should it be ordered, 
that substantially everything that is alleged in the resolution of inquiry 
will be proven. Like investigations on former occasions have had that 
result, and I have little doubt that it is the general conviction of the 
country that most of these things asserted have come to be the exist- 
ing status of several of the States of the United States, or a status has 
come to be out of which things of this kind inevitably grow, and there- 
fore it is that as the results of these investigations there has come to 
be comparatively so little demonstration of popular interest. 

It seems to be understood that here is this great trouble which should 
be remedied; but after we discover the disease we donot know how to 
eure it. Nothing has as yet been done except in so far as the forces 
of popular general opinion of mankind at large can affect to change or 
modify the conditions in which our friends in the South have found 
themselves involved. 

I desire, the investigation being made, that the primary object should 
be to find the remedy, and have therefore for some time, against the 
patience of the Senate it may be, but I think not against the patience 
of the American people, certainly not against a great public necessity, 
urged that we pursuea course of legislation which is substantially and 
affirmatively remedial in its nature; and there is no way, in my opin- 
ion, in which we can reach this Southern difficulty so as to give a 
manent cure, and there is no way in which we can prevent the liko 
difficulties coming to every State of. this Union but by making it an 
indestructible principle of action on the part of the nation at large that 
every human being born on our soil shall either by the parent or by 
the State or by the nation become fully qualified for the discharge of 
the duties of American citizenship, to which end the common educa- 
tion of the people is the first step. 

And so it is that bearing upon this resolution and with something 
of the feeling that the old Roman senator is said to have had when he 
closed what little he had to say on any occasion, and I presume com- 
menced also, with the asseveration that Carthage must be destroyed, I 
insist upon it that illiteracy in this country must be destroyed; and 
upon this resolution I have just a word to say in that direction, especi- 
ally appropriate to the State of Louisiana. 

It has been demonstrated by the proceedings and records relating to 
the very election which is proposed to be investigated that the illit- 
eracy and consequent incompetency of the voting population of that 
great State is upon the increase, It is now greater than it was in the year 
1880. The illiteracy of the white voters is in a rapid state of increase 
in the State of Louisiana. This is not an evil which is confined to the 
negro population; it is not an evil which is increasing only with the 
negro population; but it is increasing with the whole voting popula- 
tion of the State of Louisiana. As long as this condition of things ex- 
ists and becomes deeper and denser, and larger and higher, and more 
and more formidable, the evils of which we complain in that State, and 
which are not absent in other States, will be upon the increase also; 
and to investigate without a view to the application of some remedy— 
and this is the only remedy that seems to be within our reach—is the 
idlest thing in the world. 

My colleague has done well to introduce this resolution; but if, as a 
result of the investigation, nothing should be done save only the de- 
velopment of a difficulty, it will be time wasted and the efforts of the 
nation thrown away. 

Now, Mr. President, I proceed to the establishment of the fact which 
Ihave alleged in reference to the condition of intelligence among the 
voting population of the State of Louisiana. 

I will state that I myself wrote to the secretary of state of Lonisiana 
some little time since, and have from him a communication establish- 
ing all that I have asserted; and I shall be glad, if I have not mislaid 
the figures which he gave me, to present them. But his communica- 
tion showed this in substance, that the increase of illiteracy among the 
white voters of that State, was some 7 per cent. since the year 1880. 
The per cent. was larger of the colored voting population. 

Still more recently, I wrote to the editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, a good paper, a strong and influential paper, Democratic, of 
course, politically, but a paper of er and position, not inferior, 
probably, to any other in the country in the regards of which I now 
speak, and I received in return this communication: 


Tun TIMES-DEMOCRAT, 54 CAMP STREET, 
New „July 13, 1888. 

Dran Simm: Your letter of July 10th to the editors of The Times-Democrat, of 
whom I am one, was handed me to-day. The article to which you allude, on 
the inerease of illiteracy in Louisiana,’’ was not published in the The Times- 
Democrat, but originally in the New York Sun, of which paper I am corre- 
3 I wrote the article and sent it to the Sun early in May, but un- 

rtunately— 


And I hope some one will find that article, for it is a very telling 
article— 
but unfortunately gave away the only y of the paper containing it. I in- 
close, however, some statistics from it which I have saved. They are official, 


` 
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from the reports of the several supervisors of registration, made to the late sec- 
retary of state, Mr. Oscar Arroyo, and are, of course, beyond question. I will 
be giad to furnish you more data on the subject, if you wish it, showing the 
steady increase in illiteracy in certain of the parishes (counties), and the fact 
that in many of them this illiteracy is not confined to the negroes, a ma- 
jority of the whites also being unable to read and write. I have interested my- 
self greatly in education here, and have struggled to secure some improvement 
in our school facilities with but little success. I will, therefore, gladly 8 
ate with you and assist you in any way I can in this matter. The frie of 
education in the North can help us materially here by pointing out the condi- 
tion of affairs shown by such statistics as I send you, as this may help to shame 
some of our people into making a better provision for publie education. 

There are a number of facts in regard to education in Louisiana that I would 
like to call your attention to if you think you can use them, 


Yours, respectfully, 
NORMAN WALKER. 
Hon, H. W. BLAIR. 


le incloses these statistics, and Iwill read them with some care and 
ask the attention of the Senate to their significance: 


. Alliteracy in Louisiana. 


White voters. 


Colored voters. 


Literate. | Illiterate. 
mi i A IEE I S 99, 945 23, 986 
1886 89, 856 20,464 
ATO R 92, 443 16, 377 


This shows an increase of illiterate white voters from 1880 to 1886 
of 4,000 and over, and from 1886 to 1888 of 3,000 and over, nearly three 
and a half thousand, and the increase of illiteracy among colored voters 
from 1880 to 1886 is about 5,500, and from 1886 to 1888 there are about 
11,000, from 91,987 to 102,942 during the last two years. 

Now come the total voters of both colors consolidated and the per- 
centages: 


Total voters, | Percentages. 
Literate, | Illiterate. | Literate. | Illiterate. 
18889 ..... 122, 955 126, 938 49,2 50.8 
— 106,426 112, 452 48.7 51.3 
1890} .... 113, 865 102, 932 52.3 47.7 


What I call special attention i the increase in the percentage of 
illiteracy during this period of time. Illiteracy has increased; the in- 
telligence of voters has decreased from 52.3 to 49.2 per cent.; the igno- 
rance or illiteracy has increased from 47.7 to 50.8 per cent. 

Then follow the percentages of white voters and colored voters, dealt 
with in separate columns, 


Percentages. 
White voters. Colored voters, 
Literate. | Illiterate. | Literate. | Illiterate, 


As will be observed, there is asteady increase of illiteracy among the 
white voters, as shown by the percentages, and the literate colored vote 
has decreased from 18 per cent. down to 15 per cent, during the last eight 


years, 

At the end of the statistics which I have just read Mr. Walker 
says: 

Notice that in 1880 a majority of voters were literate. It has chan since, 


Notice also that in the new voters, or rather the increase in voters, there were 
added in eight years: 4 


Whites who can read and Write . . .... . . . . . . 7, 502 

Negroes who can read and write. — 1,588 
Totalen e 8 — 9,050 

Whites unable to read, O60,...0...<cssssosssssesssssecssssnsosnccncessceseoeoes —.— 


Negroes unable to read, ete.. 


i iaaeaie soitat 
Of the hew white voters a majority were illiterate; 
ten out of eleven were illiterate. 
Now, Mr. President, there is nothing so significant, so terrible that 
is developed in the existing data relating to the status of things in this 


* Report secretary of state. Full registration; State election. 

8 of secretary of state. Small registration; election only for members 
of Con 

{United States census, Males over twenty-one, 


„ 23, 996 
f the new negro voters 


country, as these figures bearing upon illiteracy; and the nation seems 
to be utterly stunned by theirabundance and universal prevalence over 
vast portions of our country, geographically considered, and among vast 
masses of our population. 

Mr. President, it is not a pleasant thing to be continually harping 
upon this subject of illiteracy. I am not anxious to do it, but I feel 
that it is a duty that I must perform. 

This matter comes perhaps more naturally to my observation than 
that of many other Senators, and I feel bound to lay these figures be- 
fore the Senate and before the country, and to insist upon it that our 
republican institutions are rapidly becoming neither more nor less than 
a humbug, and they may as well so be considered when the intelligence 
of the voter is eliminated from American citizenship. We know that 
elimination to be increasing every where, and the callousness of the pub- 
lic mind on the subject is increasing rather than decreasing. Unlike 
the continual dropping of water which ordinarily wears away the stone, 
it seems to me that the obduracy of the public conscience, of the pub- 
lic sensibility, is rather increasing than otherwise. This may continue 
for a time. 

This country and its institutions may be perishing of dry-rot with- 
out our observation; but, all the same, the process is going on and the 
living members of this generation are not to retire to the last recepta- 
cle of all flesh, and sleep quietly in the soil of America, without seeing 
demonstrations of disorder, insurrection, turbulence, bloodshed, and de- 
struction, of which hitherto we have not even dreamed, unless the 
American people pay attention to this subject and to the fact that the 
citizenship of this country is becoming incompetent to perform its fanc- 
tions, 

I have nothing more to say, except to end as I began, with the as- 
severation that illiteracy must be destroyed or illiteracy will destroy 
the country. = z 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask leave out of order to make a report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present the report of the Committee on Finance 
upon the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in 
relation to the collection of the revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island from 
the Committee on Finance submits a report to accompany House bill 
9051, which will be printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I ask that the report and the views of the minority, 
which will be presented by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], 
may be printed in the RECORD, and I ask that an order be made that 
they may be printed in brevier type for the convenience of Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there be no 
objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ipresent the views of the minority of the Committee 
on Finance upon the same bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be received and printed 
in the RECORD with the report of the committee in the type indicated 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in behalf of the Senator from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. Beck], who is absent on account of sickness, I present the 

per which I send to the desk as his views, he being of the minority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be received and printed 
in the same way. 3 

Mr. HARRIS. Printed in connection with the other reports? 

The PRESIDETT pro tempore. In the RECORD? 

Mr. HARRIS. In the RECORD and in document form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be printed in the RECORD 
and as a document in connection with the report of the majority and 
views of the minority of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The majority and minority reports and views of the 
minority of the minority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany bill H. R. 9051): 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the revenue, respectfully report: 

The demand for a careful and thorongh revision of our revenue laws 
is imperative. This revision is necessary: 

1. To reduce the national revenues, which are now excessive, 

No valid reason can be given why we should, under existing circum- 
stances, continue to collect annually a sum approximating $60,000,000 
in excess of the amount required to administer the Government eco- 
nomically and to keep the pledges of publie faith, 

2. To protect honest importers and domestic producers from the dis- 
astrous consequences resulting from fraudulent undervaluations of im- 
ported merchandise on which ad valorem rates of duty are levied. 

The alarming extent of this dishonest practice and its demoralizing 
and destructive effect upon public and private interests and the neces- 
sity for prompt adoption of remedial legislation have been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of Congress by successive Secretaries of the 
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Treasury. The enormous increase from year to year in the quantity 
of importations of manufactured and other articles of merchandise 
which are subject to ad valorem duties is largely attributable to this 
cause. Duties which are nominally protective to American industries, 
and which would be actually so if honestly collected, prove both de- 
lusive and destructive when, through defective laws and negligent or 
corrupt administration, but a fraction of the amounts lawfully due are 
levied and collected. 

3. To remedy the defects, anomalies, and incongruities which have 
been from time to time discovered in the tariff schedules, or which have 
been created by erroneous decisions of the Treasury Department. 

The interpretation given to the seventh section of the act of March 

1883, by which the cost of coverings and charges of all kinds is ex- 
cluded from consideration in the assessment of dutiable values, has had 
the effect, without changing nominal rates, to reduce largely, butin an 
irregular and unequal manner, the amount of duties collected on im- 
ports, ; 

4. To secure the proper readjustment and equalization of tariff 
rates rendered necessary by modified business conditions, improvements 
in methods of production, radical changes in prices, or by new elements 
or sources of competition. ` 

5. To give relief and protection to many industries which are now 
suffering on account of the inadequate rates levied on competing prod- 
ucts. 

The public demand for a reduction of revenue is more urgent on ac- 
count of the inexcusable retention in the national Treasury or on de- 
posit in national banks of vast sums of money in excess of the amount 
required to pay the current demands upon the Treasury and to meet 
the maturing obligations of the Government. This sum, with the ad- 
ditions which will acerue within the next four months and before any 
legislative action reducing the revenues can be effective, will be suffi- 
cient to pay in full the outstanding 4} per cent. bonds due in 1891, 
$221,000, 000. 

The existence of this immense surplus furnishes occasion for constant 
anxiety and apprehension of possible financial disaster. The failure 
to prevent this dangerous accumulation, inciting, as it does, extrava- 
gant expenditures, and constituting an ever-present menace to the 

rosperity and enterprise of all our people, can not be too severely con- 
re but it is a failure for which the executive department of the 
Government is alone responsible. 

This accumulation could and should have been profitably avoided, 
and the possibility of business disaster averted, by a prompt return of 
the money collected from the people to the channels of trade through 
the purchase of United States bonds that could at all times have been 
obtained for prices which, to the Government, would have been equal 
to an investment, of otherwise unprofitable funds, at a rate of interest 
of not less than 2 per cent. per annum. 

It is probably true that the $60,000,000 deposited in national banks 
can not now be withdrawn without peril to the business interests of 
the respective communities where the banks are located, and that this 
sum must remain, for an indefinite period, a permanent loan to favored 
institutions without interest. This unfortunate situation, however, 
must have been foreseen when the deposits were made, and it should 
not be vated by further deposits, nor should it furnish an excuse 
for the failure to promptly dispose of the much larger sum remaining 
in the Treasury in the manner indicated. 

To amend the provisions of law which enforce the collection of ex- 
cessive revenue, and to remedy the defects which we have enumerated, 
are within the scope of legislative relief, and Congress may properly be 
held responsible for any evils resulting from a continuance of existing 
conditions. It may, however, be fairly said that responsibility for delay 
in the adoption of legislative remedies rests upon the party in control 
of the House of Representatives, which by the Constitution has sole 
power to originate revenue bills. The participation of the Senate in 
any effort to cure existing evils by proper legislation has not been pos- 
sible, from the fact that the bill under consideration is the first that 
has reached the Senate in more than five years giving them jurisdiction 
over the subject. 

In view of the universal demand for relief from the unsatisfactory 
condition in which we find ourselves the inaction of those whose anx- 
iety for reform has been manifested by repeated declarations is re- 
markable. It would have been casy at any time when Congress has 
been in session since the 3d of March, 1885—and its sessions have cov- 
ered at least twenty months of that period—to have secured the con- 
currence of the two Houses upon a measure which would have reduced 
the revenue and amended the administrative features of our customs 
laws in a satisfactory manner. 

The refusal to adopt or even to consider a measure of this kind has 
been publicly declared by a leading member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL) to have been owing to the 
fact that a majority of the Committee on Ways and Means seem to 
have determined that unless their own peculiar views can be incor- 
porated into law in regard to customs taxation and the continuance of 
the internal-revenue system without reduction or modification they 
will peeves ey reform in this direction.“ 

It been the evident purpose of those who have controlled the 
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policy of the party in power to delay action, to magnify causes for un- 
easiness, and to multiply and intensify evils until the people of the 
country should imperatively demand relief, and then to assume that 
the evils and embarrassments from which we are suffering are the neces- 
sary incidents of the protective system, and that relief can only be 
found in the emasculation or destruction of that system. 

The known attachment of the great mass of the wage-earners of the 
country to a system which has been productive to them of unexampled 
prosperity prevented the adoption of a policy ofopen attack, and made 
it necessary that some plausible reason should be found for the stealthy 
accomplishment of their destructive designs. 

Your committee, after a thorough examination of the provisions of 
the bill (H. R. 9051) referred to them by the Senate, have become con- 
vinced of its inadequacy as a remedial measure in view of the condition 
which confronts us. 

1. Its adoption would probably result in an increase instead of a re- 
duction of the revenue from customs. 

It is claimed by the friends of the bill that the reduction of revenue 
from this source would amount to $49,486,240.75; but we are confident 
that the large reduction in rates proposed would result in greatly in- 
creased importations. When American producers supply a consider- 
able portion of our market with articles in general nse, and the rates 
on these are reduced below the protective point, bothimportations and 
revenue must increase. 

By the acts of July 14, 1870, May 1 and June 6, 1872, important re- 
ductions in tariff rates were made and the free-list greatly enlarged. 
It was officially estimated at the time of the passage of the various 
acts that these changes would result in a reduction of the revenue from 
customs of $57,227,510. The revenue from this source in 1869 was 
$176, 114,904, and in 1873 it was $184,929, 542, ox an increase of $8,814,138, 
instead of a reduction of $57,227,510. This increase took place notwith- 
standing the fact that free importations increased in value $157,707, 264 
between 1869 and 1873. Similar results may be reasonably expected 
should the House bill become a law. 

If foreign manufacturers should, through the changes made in the 
cotton and woolen schedules, secure a quarter of the market now held 
by our cotton and woolen manufacturers—and this is certainly a very 
conservative estimate—the additional amount of duty collected from 
increased importations would amount to at least $60,000,000 annually. 
The expansion of imports which would surely follow the reduction of 
rates on china, porcelain, common window-glass, manufactures of iron 
and steel, flax, jute, hemp, and a large numberof minor manufactures, 
would greatly augment the revenue. 

2. It provides no remedy for undervaluations, but, on the contrary, 
it invites and gives immunity to unlimited fraud by the substitution 
of ad valorem for specific duties. 

3. It does not remedy any of the inequalities or anomalies, or cure 
any of the defects of existing law. While it perpetuates existing in- 
firmities, it creates, by its obscurities of purpose and phraseology, and 
by its faulty construction, doubts and ambiguities which must multi- 
ply indefinitely the confusion now existing. The bill does not pre- 
serye the classification of dutiable articles in schedules, and it is im- 
possible to say in many instances to what clause of existing law the 
amendments proposed by the bill were intended to apply, or what their 
effect would be. Although the different pipe. ts in the various 
schedules have been numbered for reference at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, they have never received any such legal designation as would 
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ment or repeal, and the difficulties which would certainly arise in the 
interpretation of various provisions of the bill would unavoidably lead 
to endless litigation and serious loss to the Treasury. Some of the 
defective provisions now in force have caused great injury to important 
industries. For instance, the paragraph fixing rates on hat materials 
reads as follows: 

Hats, and so forth, materials for: Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tis- 
sues, willow sheets and squares, used for making or ornamenting hats, bon- 
nets, and hoods, composed of straw, ln grass, palm leaf, willow, hair, whale- 
bone, or any other nee or material, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

This has been construed by the Treasury Department and the courts 
to admit silks, satins, laces, and a large variety of other expensive ar- 
ticles as ‘‘materials for hats,” which are really used for other purposes, 
at the low rate of duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, when for other uses 
the same articles are dutiable at 40 to 50 per cent. ad valorem. The 
clause in the bill under consideration which provides for the duty on 
hat materials reads as follows: 

Hats, materials for: Braids, pais flats, willow sheets and squares, fit only 
for use in making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of straw, 
chip, grass, palm leaf, Willow, hair. whalebone, or any vegetable material, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

It was probably the intention of the framers of the bill to remedy 
the defects alluded te, but it is clear from a comparison of the two 
paragraphs that the provisions of existing law in to materials 
for hats, composed of any other substance or material? than straw, 
chip, etc., would still remain in force and unrepealed, and the practice 
of 3 silks, laces, ete., as hat i at 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem would continue. Similar failures of amendments to amend are 
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found in all parts of the bill. To illustrate cases of this kind we have 
appended to our report (Appendix F) a list of paragraphs of doubtful 
meaning. together with some of those where any probable interpreta- 
tiou would increase existing confusion. 

The results, however, which would flow from the failures of the bill 
as a corrective measure would be much less disastrous to the material 
interests of the country than those which must surely follow the adop- 
tion of its vicious affirmative propositions. 

AD VALOREM DUTIES, 

The feature of the bill which most clearly indicates its purpose is 
the proposed substitution of ad valorem for specific duties. ‘This sub- 
stitution could have no other result than to change rates now protect- 
ive for others which would not protect. The promoters of this bill 
must have been familiar with the testimony submitted to Congress by 
Secretary Manning disclosing enormous frauds upon the revenue and hon- 
est merchants through the use of ad valorem rates. ‘Lhe frequency and 
notoriety of these frauds and the widespread demoralization resulting 
from them should have prevented any attempts to extend the system. 

The use of ad valorem rates has been condemned by the experience 
of every commercial nation in the world, by the judgment of those who 

have been intrusted with the responsibility of customs administration, 
and by honest importers and merchants, as well as by intelligent po 
litical economists and legislatorsof every shade of economic belief. The 
reasons for this general and sweeping condemnation are obvious; ad 
valorem rates are equally unsatisfactory and uncertain whether levied 
for revenue or for protective purposes; duties based on foreign market 
value are, even under the most favorable circumstances, with honesty 
of purpose on the part of the importer and the highest degree of knowl- 
edge and unquestioned integrity on the part of the appraising officers, 
necessarily uncertain and unequal; but when, as now, many foreign 
importers deem the successful evasion of our revenue laws by unscrupu- 
lous methods the highest evidence of business capacity, ad valorem 
rates fail lamentably of their purpose. They greatly exaggerate varia- 
tions in foreign prices. When business is depressed and foreign prices 
are abnormally low, when foreign competition is most to be dreaded, 
and when a defensive barrier is most needed by domestic producers, 
then ad valorem rates are lowest, protection is reduced, and depression 
isintensified. On the other hand, when foreign values are highest, rates 
are highest, and restriction enlarges into prohibition. 

If it is desirable that a sliding scale of duties should be adopted, 
rates should increase as foreign prices diminish. Ad valorem rates 
afford facilities for the grossest frauds upon the revenue; through un- 
dervaluations they invite evasions of the law and reward dishonest 
importers, while they destroy the business alike of honest importers 
and of domestic manufacturers. The foreign manufacturer practically 
fixes the duty which he is willing to pay, and in many e*ses the only 
limitation gpon the amount of foreign importations is the extent to 
which the fear of detection influences the persons who make the in- 
voices. The evils which flow from ad valorem rates are so great and 
so manifest that this plan of collecting duties has no advocates but 
professional and political revenue reformers and dishonest. consignors. 

In illustration of the effect of the Honse bill to increase importations 
and break down domestic producers, we cite the application of ad 
valorem rates to the manufacture of fine cotton cloths. The specific 
rates now levied upon cotton cloths farnish no reasonable grounds for 
adverse criticism, either by the producers or consumers of cotton man- 
ufactures, The inevitable effect of the substitution would be to largely 
increase the importation of all the finer and more expensive classes of 
these goods, and to produce disorganization and depression in this im- 
portant industry. The uniform rate of 40 per cent. proposed, bears 
very unevenly upon the various grades of goods, It would be if col- 
lected upon an honest valuation protective upon the coarser and com- 
moner kinds which are largely consumed by all classes of our people, 
but it would encourage the importation without restraint of those fine 
fabrics which may be properly designated as luxuries. 

The leading cotton manufacturers of the country joined in an em- 

hatic protest to the framers of the bill against the adoption of ad va- 

orem rates, and submitted the following strong statement of their ob- 
jections to the system: 

While the ad valorem method seems to theoretically have the merits of sim- 
plicity and equity, it is in practice found to be unreliable, a prolific source of 
undervaluation, false invoicing, and false oaths, and a premium upon commer- 
cial dishonesty, and to tend toward a transfer of legitimate business from hon- 
orable importers to the most Sake sige oon and unscrupulous class of foreign 
traders. A reference to the records of revenue from the customs department 
and the United States courts, or ingay among importing houses, will convince 
you, it is believed, of the truth of the foregoing assertion, and that the gravity 
of the danger inherent from the ad valorem system is not exaggerated. 

It is therefore thought to be proper to call your attention to this proposition 
of the adoption of ad valorem rates pure and simple, and to urge in the strong- 
est manner that no such backward step be taken, however enticing it may ap- 
peer theoretically, but that the ad valorem rates be used only where the specitic 

orm is inapplicable, or to supplement the latter in order to better equalize 
rates, as it is ond applied in the present tariff. 

While no classification of cotton cloths can be equitable, and discrepancies 
will from time to time appear and disappear, consequent on changes in pro- 
cesses and the fickleness of fashion, these inequalities are found in practice un- 
der the specific form to be so inconsiderable in amonnt as to have butan insig- 
nificant bearing upon the principle and a trifling effect upon the revenue or 
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The proposal to apply this principle to all manufactures of wool would 
be equally unsatisfactory and destructive. The rate proposed in the 
woolen schedule would prevent importation of the low grades of flan- 
nels, blankets, and hats of wool, and all low and medium grades of 
cassimeres and other cloths which enter into the clothing of the great 
mass of our people, but would be insufficient upon all the finer classes 
of dress goods and cloths for men’s wear. All the articles in both these 
schedules which could be classed as necessaries of life, and which are 
worn by our working men and women, would be protected by the rates 
proposed to the extent of exclusion of the foreign article, while upon 
all the finer and more expensive products, which are in the nature of 
luxuries and purchased largely by the rich, the rates would place no 
restraint upon importations, and would furnish no protection to the 
American producer. 

Specific duties have been advocated by all our Secretaries of the 
Treasury, withone notable exception, Mr. Robert J. Walker, from Ham- 
ilton, to the present incumbent of the office. The opinions of these 
officers are given in Appendix A. All the leading statesmen and finan- 
ciers of Europe, and all acknowledged authorities on taxation on either 
side of the Atlantic, have advocated specific duties. They have been 
commended by all the principal administrative officers of customs, by 
the leading merchants, and by the chambers of commerce, in all of our 
large cities, for their simplicity and certainty in execution. No expert 
knowledge is required for their enforcement by customs officials, as the 
articles upon which they are levied have only to be counted, weighed, 
or measured. While specific duties are less liable to evasion and are 
certain and uniform in their operations, giving greater stability to the 
revenues, they also have the beneficial tendency to exclude from the 
country inferior, adulterated, and worthless goods. 

INJURIOUS REDUCTIONS IN RATES MADE BY THE HOUSE BILL. 

That the Senate may be fully advised of the injurious character of 
the radical reductions in rates which are proposed by the House bill, a 
table is appended to this report (Appendix G) which shows in parallel 
columns existing rates, the rates proposed, and the percentage of re- 
duction in each case. 

The rates proposed in the schedules imposing duties on silks, wines, 
liquors, and tobacco are not changed by the terms of the House bill, 
aud but slight reduction is made in the rate of duty on sugar. 

With the exceptions named, every tariff schedule is invaded by alter- 
ations made with the hostile spirit which pervades the bill, and nearly 
all of ovr industries would feel the blighting effect of changes which 
are either inconsiderate or purposely destructive. The following list 
contains a statement of some of the manufactures which would be se- 
riously injured by these reductions: 

Articles on the dutiable-list injuriously affected by the Mills bill. 
Chains of all kinds. 


Files, file blanks, rasps, ete, 
Iron and steel beams, etc. 


Menufactures of cotton, 
All manufactures of wool. 


All manufactures of hemp, flax, and 


jute. 

Paper envelopes and other manufact- 
ures of paper. 

Steel railway bars. 

Manufactures, articles, and wares of 
iron, steel, and other metals. 

All manufactures of manila, sisal grass, 
and other vegetable fibers. 

China, porcelean, Parian, and other 
wares, 

Common window-glass and the manu- 
factures of gi 

Lead products. 

Paints and colors. 

Iron and steel rivets, bolts, ete. 

Wrought-iron and steel spikes, etc. 

Horse, mule, and ox shoes, etc. 

Cut tacks, brads, and sprigs. 

Horseshoe, hob, and wire nails, ete. 

Boiler and other tubes, 


in ore and in pigs. 
Needles. 
ewe pena. 
pe-metal, 

Blocking of all kinds. 

Manufactures of gutta-percha, hard 
rubber, etc. 

Manufactures of hair, 

Ink of all kinds. 

Brushes of all kinds. 

Marble sawed and dressed, and man- 
ufactures of marble. 

Manufactures of papier-maché, 

9 instruments and appa- 
rutus. 

Webbing composed of cotton, flax, and 
other materials, 

Zinc, dry and ground in oil. 

Confectionery of all kinds. 


The committee estimate the value of the annual productof these in- 


dustries to be at least $2,000,000,000, and that in their prosecution em- 
ployment is given to not less than 1,250,000 persons, while at least 
5,650,000 are directly dependent for support on their continued exist- 
ence and prosperity. 

The testimony taken by your committee and herewith submitted to 
the Senate contains abundantevidence in detail from manufacturers and 
workmen alike of the destructive results sure to follow the adoption 
of the House bill. 

From the representatives of imperiled industries a voice of universal 
protest has been raised and the action of the Senate has been earnestly 
invoked to preserve great enterprises from ruthless and unnecessary ruin. 

For weeks we haye patiently listened to persons employed in the 
various pursuits and from every section, and with doors open to all, 
we have received the advice and counsel of the men whose labor, en- 
terprise, and skill have made the United States the foremost industrial 
country of the world, and not one person has appeared to approve or 
to advocate the bill under consideration. 

The free-trade tendencies which are partly concealed in these propo- 
sitions to cripple or destroy numerous industries are clearly brought 
into view by an examination of the list of articles which the bill pro- 
poses to place upon the free-list. Of the one hundred and four times 
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from which the duties are removed, nearly one-half, forty-eight in 
number, are manufactured articles, sixteen are agricultural produc 
eleven are articles which are now free of duty or without commerci 
importance, and twenty-one are articles which now pay a small rev- 
enue duty, but which are of such a character that removal of duties is 
unobjectionable. 

The following is a list of the manufactured articles from which the 
duties are removed: 


Timber, hewn, sawed, or usedforspars Shingles. 
or wharves. Clapboards, pine or spruce. 
Timber, squared or sided. Salt in packages dr in bulk. 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all Burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in 
other sawed lumber, width. 
Hubs for wheels, posts,andall kindsof Bags of jute for grain. 
blocks, rough-hewn or sawed. Alumina, alum, ete. 
Staves of wood, Borax and boracic acid. 
Machinery for the manufacture of cot- Coppen sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 
ton bagging. ron, sulphate, or copperas. 
Iron or steel sheets coated with tin or Soda: 
lead, known as tin-plates, terne- Sulphate of, or niter cake, 
tes, or taggers’ tin. Sulphate of, or Glauber's-salt. 
Glycerine. hur, refined, in rolls. 


orus. 
Soap, hard or soft. 
Extracts for tanning. 
Indigo, extracts of and carmined. 
Jodine, resublimed. 


Logwood and other dye-woods, ex- 
tracts of. 

8 
rick 


Oil: 4 
Croton. 4 German looking-glass plates. 
Hempseed and Rapeseed. Chickory, roasted and ground, 
Oils: Cocoa and chocolate, prepared, 
Olive oil. Grindstones, finished. 
Cotton-seed oil. Ocher and ochery carths, ete., dry and 
Salad oil. ground in oil, 
Neat's-foot oil. Acorns and substitutes for coffee, pre- 
ale o pared. 
Seal oil. Osier and willow, prepared, for basket- 


makers’ use. 
Curled hair for beds and mattresses, 
Manufactures from non-dutiable crude 
minerals, not otherwise provided for, 
Finishing powder. 
Rattans and reeds, manufactured. 


Barks, beans, berries, etc., advanced by 


refining or nding. 
Cotton ties nee for balingorother 


pur 
Needles. 

Pickets and palings. 
Laths. 


This is free trade in the concrete, and the list furnishes conclusive 
evidence of the intent of the House bill, which can not be neutralized 
by the eleventh-hour disclaimers of its supporters, 

Upon investigation it will be found that, with the exception of tin- 

ates, the supply of the above articles for home consumption is now 

ished to a great extent by domestic producers, whose business would 
be in most instances at once 2 by the adoption of this bill. 

The committee have not been able to secure accurate statisties of the 
aggregate value of these manufactures or of the number of persons 
employed in their production. It is evident, however, from an exam- 
jnation of the list and of the testimony taken by your committee and 
the reported value of the products of 1880 that at least $500,000,000 
of capital and 300,000 workingmen are now so employed. These items 
seem to have been taken indiscriminately from the present dutiable- 
list, and there is no reason for the removal of duties upon them which 
would not apply with equal foree to hundreds of other manufactures 
which are now dutiable. They owe the distinction of having been 
designated for the first sacrifice on the free-trade altar to the fact that 
neither the interests of a section nor the political control of a district 
demanded their preservation. 

In many cases where the manufactured article is placed on the free- 
list a duty is retained on the materials from which it is manufactured. 
It is needless to say that this discrimination would act as a prohibition 
upon production in this country. 

Soap is placed on the free-list, while duties are retained upon caustic 
soda and essential oils and a tax is retained upon alcohol. This would 
undoubtedly result in the destruction of a large industry which gives 
employment to nearly twenty-five thousand persons. 

German looking-glass plates are placed on the free-list, while a duty 
is maintained on polished cylinder and plate glass, not silvered, or 
from 2.5 to 45 cents per square foot, equal in some cases to 152 per 
cent. ad valorem. A duty is also retained on nitrate of silver and tin- 
foil used in the silvering process. 

Tin-plates, or iron and steel sheets coated with tin or lead, are placed 
on the free-list; while iron ore and pig-iron, as well as the iron bars or 
steel billets and slabs from which these sheets must be rolled, are du- 
tiable at from 45 to 60 per cent. ad valorem. A duty is also placed by 
the bill on common black sheet-iron of from 1 to 1.4 cents a pound, 
and iron and steel sheets, when galvanized with zinc or coated with 
any other metal except tin or | are required to pay an additional 
duty of from one-fourth to three-fourths of a cent a pound above these 
rates. There is also a duty levied of 1} cents a pound upon pig lead. 

Tron and steel cotton-ties and hoops for baling or other purposes, not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, are made free; while other hoop, band, 
or scroll iron is dutiable at rates varying from 1 to 1.3 cents a pound, 
and an additional rate of one-fourth of e cent a pound is levied on arti- 
tles wholly or partially manufactured from hoop-iron. The iron bars 
orsteel slabs from which cotton-ties or hoops must be manufactured are 
dutiable at from 45 to 60 per cent. 

Needles are placed apon the free-list, while the duties on steel re- 
main unchanged at not less than 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
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The duty is removed from ocher and ochery earths, and umber and 
umbery earths, dry and ground in oil, while a duty of 15 cents per 
gallon is retained on linseed-oil. 

In the manufacture of the chemical and other products which are 
placed on the free-list the use of expensive apparatus and machinery 
is required, and these remain dutiable. Alcohol, upon which a tax of 
nearly 400 per cent. ad valorem is retained, is largely used in some of 
the products on which the duties are removed or greatly reduced. 

In a considerable number of cases the admission of important manu- 
factured products free of duty while a duty is retained on materials 
would not only extinguish the industry directly affected, but would 
effectually destroy important collateral industries. 

The free admission of iron or steel sheets of all thicknesses coated with 
tin or lead would not only prevent the production of tin-plates in this 
country, but it would cause a substitution of imported tin-plates or 
sheets in most cases for roofing, and other building purposes, and for 
domestic uses, where galvanized or other sheet iron orsteel is now used, 
and thus large and important American industries, now fully estab- 
lished, would be annihilated. 

The provision to admit German looking-glass plates free of duty 
would not only destroy the business of silvering plates in this country, 
but the much larger and more important industry of manufacturing 
plate or other polished glass for all pu As the glass referred to 
is of the finest quality and highly polished, it would not only take the 
place of plate or other polished glass for looking-glasses, but of glass for 
other purposes, as it could be cheaply silvered and the silver removed 
at an expense which would be insignificant compared with the duty on 
foreign glass. This provision also contains, we believe, the first at- 
tempt which has been made in an Ameriean tariff to discriminate be- 
tween the productions of various foreign states, and it can be safely 
assumed that the producers of France, Belgium, and England would 
not consent to this discrimination in favor of German manufacturers. 

Placing curled hair upon the free-list would ruin a useful trade, and 
it would also deprive the farmers of the United States of a profitable 
market for millions of pounds of hair. 

In many cases the duty is removed not only from materials, but also 
from the manufactured product in various stages as well. Raw wool 
is free of duty, and no duty is levied on washed or scoured wool, or on 
wool tops or other manufactures of wool less advanced in condition than 
yarns. 

Jute is put upon the free-list,and the duties are also removed from 
burlaps and bags of jute for grain. 

If Canada consents, round and square timber and sawed boards are 
all free from duty, while the duty on planed lumber is left an uncer- 
tain quantity. 

Several important crude minerals, like copper, quicksilver, and an- 
timony, are placed on the free-list, and the duty is also removed from 
the unenumerated manufactured products of these and ef the crude 
minerals, gold, silver, aluminum, bromine, bismuth, and many others 
of importance which are now free. Itis impossible to say what the 
effect of this sweeping provision would be; it certainly would admit 
free of duty a large number of valuable manufactured articles which 
are now dutiable. 

Crude and refined borax and boraeie acid, coal-tar, and coal-tar 
8 and grindstones, finished and unfinished, are placed on the 

ist. ; 

It is evident that in these, and in many similar cases, free raw ma- 
terials would not benefit the domestic manufacturers. 

In several cases articles are free under one description and dutiable 
under another. 

For example, iron hoops for other purposes than baling are free, while 
iron hoops for all purposes except cotton-ties, which are specially pro- 
vided for, are dutiable at from 1 to 1.3 cents a pound. All vegetable 
fibers, including flax, are free, while hackled flax is also dutiable at $10 
per age All earthsand clays unwrought are free, while china clay, or 

lin, unwrought, is dutiable. All unmanufactured or undressed 
monumental or building stone, including marble, is free, while un- 
dressed marble is also dutiable at 40 cents per cubic foot. Cocoa pre- 
pared and manufactured is free, while chocolate, a preparation of cocoa, 
is dutiable at 2 cents a pound. 

In a great number of instances materials used by the manufacturer 
are dutiable at one rate, while the finished product is dutiable at a 
lower rate. This want of relation in rates, which extends to every 
schedule in which changes are made, will affect injuriously all of our 
important industries. 

For instance, white lead when dry, ground, or mixed in oil is duti- 
able at 2 cents a pound, while orange mineral, a manufactured product 
of white lead, is dutiable at 14 cents a pound; the rate on red lead 
and li two other lead products, is but one-fourth of a cent above 
the duty on pig-lead; while the rates on brown and white acetates of 
lead are 80 lov that production would cease in the United States if 
this bill should become a law. The rates on structural iron and steel 
are reduced to six-tenths of a cent a pound, while the duty of 1 cent 
a pound is retained on bar-iron, from which iron beams must be man- 
ufactured. 

The duty on sugar above No. 20 Dutch standard in color is fixed by 
the bill at 2.8 cents a pound, which is equivalent to nearly 85 per cent. 
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ad valorem. The duty on colored and other confectionery is 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. Refined sugar could be manufactured into confec- 
tionery by machinery at an additional cost of one-half cent a pound, 
and imported at a rate of duty which would be about one-half of that 
imposed on the sugar beforeit was manufactured. Prepared and manu- 
factured cocoa, which contains 75 per cent. of pure sugar, is admitted 
free, and under this description chocolate confectionery would also be 
admitted free. Weshould have then under the House bill refined sugar 
dutiable at 2.8 cents a pound as sugar, dutiable at half this amount as 
confectionery, and free as manufactured cocoa. The effectof these pro- 
visions upon the manufacturers of confectionery, cocoa, and chocolate, 
and upon the business of refining sugar in this country can be readily 
understood. The value of the domestic manufactures of these articles 
by the census of 1880 was $182,424,602. 

Several important manufactures of iron and steel, including files 
and file-blanks, cut tacks and brads, and steel pens, which now havea 
specific rate, are given an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent., while the 
steel from which they are made is dutiable at not less than 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Type-metal is dutiable at 15 per cent. ad valorem, while the lead of 
which it is largely composed is dutiable at 1} cents a pound, or 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. Lead imported as type-metal would pay a duty of 
three-eighths of a cent per pound, instead of 1} cents if imported as 
pig-lead. The lead could be recovered bythe sweating process at a 
cost of about one-half of a cent per pound, and still a saving of three- 
eighths of a cent per pound could be made in duties. 

Machinery, hardware, and other articles and wares composed wholly 
or in part of copper, are dutiable by the bill under consideration at 35 
per cent. ad valorem, while machinery, hardware, and other manufact- 
ures of iron, steel, or other metals, or of which these metals are the 
component material of chief value, are dutiable at 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Very much the larger portion of all the machinery and hard- 
ware now manufactured is composed in part of copper or brass, and if 
this bill should become a law all machinery and hardware would con- 
tain copper or brass, and in this way the duty on all such manufactures 
would be reduced from 45 per cent. ad valorem, the present rate, to 35 
percent. Theeffect of this large reduction on the finest manufactured 
products of iron and steel and other metals, while the duty on the ma- 
terials of which they are composed remains practically unchanged at 
much higher rates, would certainly be disastrous to many very impor- 
tant American industries. Machinery is still further discriminated 
against in the section authorizing the collection of a duty upon pack- 


A duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem is placed on paper, while the duty 
on paper envelopes, the raw material of which is paper, is reduced to 
20 per cent., and the duty on the various manufactures of paper not 
otherwise provided for is fixed at 15 per cent. 

Buttons, braids, fringes, and trimmings of all kinds, of wool or silk, 
are dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem, while cloaks and other gar- 
ments for ladies’ and children’s wear, made up, are dutiable at 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

Ground rice and rice meal are dutiable at 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
while paddy, or rice with the outer hull on, is dutiable at 1 centa pound, 
or 100 per cent. ad valorem. Rice starch, an advanced man of 
rice, is also dutiable at 1 cent a pound, while by a change in classifica- 
tion the rate on uncleaned rice is advanced one-half a cent per pound 
beyond existing rates. 

Oil-cloths are dutiable at 25 per cent.; oil-cloth foundations bear the 
same rate, while linseed-oil and many other materials used in the pro- 
duction of oil-cloth are dutiable at a higher rate. 

The inconsistencies of the bill are numberless, 

Cotton bagging is dutiable at three-eighths of a cent a pound, while 
a portion of the machinery for manufacturing cotton bagging is admit- 
ted free. Jute bags and burlaps which can be used forcovering cotton 
are free, while the machinery for the manufacture of burlaps or jute 
bags is dutiable at 35 or 40 per cent. ad valorem. Bags of jute for grain 
are free, while bags of jute for flour, fruit, vegetables, or other purposes 
are dutiable at three-eighths of a cent a pound. Burlaps not exceed- 
ing 60 inches in width are free, while burlaps exceeding 60 inches in 
width are dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bibles and other books in foreign ianguages, printed for gratuitous 
distribution, are free, while Bibles and other books in foreign languages, 
if printed for sale, are dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Needles and looking-glass plates are free, while protective duties are 
levied on iron-ore and 

Extract of hemlock bark is free, and extract of sumac is dutiable. 

Beans and pease are free, while rice is dutiable at $1.28 per bushel. 

Wool and salt are free, while sugar and coal are given high duties. 

Copper-ore is free, and nickel and zinc ores are protected. 

One clause of the bill fixes tle duties on screens, covers, and a large 
number of other articles of silk, jute, or vegetable material, at 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, while other provisions of the bill fix rates on the 
same articles at from 15 to 50 per cent. 

We have enumerated but a few of the many defects and incongrui- 
ties of the House bill, as every correct principle of tariff construction 
has been violated in selecting articles for the free-list and those upon 
which large reductions in rates are made. 
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FREE RAW MATERIALS, 

We have shown the deceptive character of the claim that the propo- 
sition of the House bill to place certain materials on the free-list would 
stimulate manufactures. 

All protectionists agree that crude materials used in manufactures, 
orarticles of any description which can not be produced to any consid- 
erable extent in this country, or which from climatic or other causes 
(not depending upon the cost of labor), can not be produced here under 
as favorable conditions as elsewhere, should be placed on the free-list. 
With few unimportant exceptions, all the materials which may be fairly 
said to be included in this description are now free. Those npon which 
a revenue duty is now retained are transferred to the free-list in the 
substitute to the House bill proposed by your committee. The great 
number of articles which have been added to the free-list since 1870 in 
pursuance of this policy is elsewhere alluded to. The percentage of 
importations of free and dutiable articles under the various tariffs 
which have been in existence from 1846, inclusive, is shown by the 
following table: 


Period. 


88 12 
78 2 
70 30 
66 a 


It will be seen that with protective legislation we have had a much 
larger and constantly increasing amount of free importations. The 
protective policy contemplates the free admission of all non-competing 
articles and of all those in the production of which the benefactions of 
nature have given other countries permanentadvantages over ourown. 

The doctrine of free raw materials, as advocated by tariff reformers, 
is a difficult one to enforcein legislation. In the usual division of labor 
the finished product of one man becomes the raw material of his indus- 
trial successor. If each man in this series becomes a tariff reformer, 
and insists that every article which he buys shall be considered a raw 
matérial and placed on the free-list, and that every article which he 
Sells shall be deemed a mannfactured product and protected, a practi- 
cal solution of the problem of tariff construction is impossible. 

As we have already shown, but very few of the articles placed on the 
free-list by the House bill can possibly be classed as raw materials 

In the small number of cases where duties have been properly re- 
moved from crude materials such a reduction has been made on the 
manufactured product that the change would provean injury rather 
than a benefit to the manufacturer. : 

It is claimed that the bill seeks to reduce the duties on the neces- 
saries of life, but the fact is, that of the long list of articles put upon 
the free-list salt is the only one which could be called a necessary of 
life, and of the changes made in the dutiable-list the insignificant re- 
ductions on sugar and rice are the only ones which could be credited 
to this purpose. In marked contrast with these trivial reductions is 
the action taken in reducing rates of duty on luxuries, as shown by 
the following table: 


Articles. 


Existing duties. 


Proposed duties. 


Artificial feathers, flowers, and mil- 
linery ornaments, 

Dolls and toys 

Hiddensee 22: —ʃ 

* etics, pomades, and toilet pow- 

ers. 

Cut, engraved, and stained glass. . 

Manufactures of rosew „ mah 
any, and satinwood. 


reparations, pills, eto 
Olive, ven other ry Aa . — 8 5 
Fine confectionery. { 10 cents per 2 


50 per cent. . -| 40 per cent. 
2 Free. 


FREE WOOL. 


We have been recently advised by the President of the United States 
that in any tariff revision ‘‘such reliance upon present revenue ar- 
rangements as has been invited or encouraged should be fairly and 
justly regarded,’’ and assured that in the reforms inaugurated by his 
party friends abrupt and radical changes which might endanger such 
enterprises and injuriously affect the interests of labor dependent upon 
their success and continuance are not contemplated or intended.“ 

There can be no better test of the sincerity of these sounding decla- 
rations than the proposition to put wool on the free-list. Wool has 
been dutiable since 1816, and through all the tariff mutations which 
have taken place since no suggestion has been made by any political 
party, up to the inauguration of the present Administration, for the 
removal of duties. The wool-growers of the country produce annu- 
ally 300,000,000 pounds of wool, valued at $100,000,000. ‘They sup- 
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ply nine-tenths of the clothing wool used by American manufacturers, 
and they have raised the United States to the first rank among the 
wool-producing countries of the world. 

Those who have by their patient labor and intelligent efforts built 
up this great industry, relying for security upon the protection of 
present revenue arrangements,” are certainly entitled to fair treat- 
ment and reasonable consideration, They are refused either by this 
proposal, It is neither fair nor reasonable to suddenly force this large 
portion of our people into unequal and ruinous competition with the 
underpaid or semi barbaric labor of other wool-producing countries. 
It will afford no consolation to the numerous wool-growers of the coun- 
try to tell them that ther ruin may benefit the woolen manufactur- 
ers, or that we must have free wool becanse England, Germany, and 
France, under circumstances and conditions entirely different from 
ours, have removed the duties. If we are to look to the interests of 
the people of the United States alone, and to have in view the devel- 
opment of our own great natural resources, the adequate protection 
and care of wool producing must continue a feature of our American 
policy. Even the government of the Southern Confederacy, with a 
provision in its constitution which forbade the imposition of protective 
duties, recognized the importance of encouraging wool production, and 
levied a duty on raw wool. 

Scarcely any other branch of American industry is more important 
to the American people or more necessary to their industrial prosper- 
ity and independence than wool-growing and wool-manufacturing. 
Scarcely any other branch has so fully vindicated the policy of pro- 
tective duties hy remarkable growth since the enactment of the pro- 
tective tariff of 1861. In selecting these branches of industry for the 
radical changes which free-trade theories enforce, the President and 
his party have made it perfectly understood, in this country and abroad, 
that their acceptance of these theories is complete, and that they in- 
tend to put the ax to the root of the protective system. 

The only reason given for advocating a repeal of the duties on wool, 
which have so greatly benefited agriculture, is that cheaper raw mate- 
rials would help the manufacturer and benefit the consumer. In the 
same breath it is asserted that the prices of wool have been lower with 
protective duties than with revenue duties. Theattempt to make the 
wool-grower believe that free trade will raise the price of wool, and at 
thesame time make the manufacturer believe that thesıme change will 
render his materials cheaper, can not be said to have been entirely.suc- 
cessful. In a large portion of our country wool-growing is co-extensive 
with farming, and the incidental benefits to the farmer, in many thou- 
sands of cases, make agriculture profitable where it would otherwise be 
profitless. It is by no means to the farmer who devotes his attention 
exclusively or mainly to the culture of sheep that the duties on wool are 
of the greatest importance. A far greater number of farmers now 
make farming pay with the aid of wool-growing who eould not do so if 
they were obliged to compete with the flock-masters and ranges of 
Australasia or South America, 

The contention that wool-growing in this country has not been aided 
or encouraged by protective duties is sufficiently answered by the fol- 
lowing statement of the annual production and production per capita 
from 1840 to 1885: 


Amount of wool produced in the United States. 


Per 


Production. capita. 


It will be noticed that in 1860, after fourteen years of revenue tariff, 
the total production of domestic wool was 60,264,913 pounds, or 1.7 
pounds per capita, while in 1884, after twenty-four years of protection, 
the total production had increased to 308,000,000 pounds, or 5.4 pounds 


per capita. This increase justifies the policy of affording this impor- 
tant agricultural product adequate protection. 
MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 

The following table shows theadvance which has been made in woolen 
manufactures. It contains a statement of the value of manufactures 
of wool in each of the census years from 1820 to 1880, and the per capita 
value for each of those years: 


Value of manufactures of wool in each of the census years from 1820 to 
1880, and the per capita value. 


Value 
Year. Value per Year. Value. per 
| capita. | capita. 
$4,413,068 $2.09 
| 14,528,165 4.60 
20, 696, 999 5.34 


| 43, 207,545 
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The average annual quantity of wool consumed by our manufactur- 
ers from 1840 to 1887 was as follows: 


Amount of wool consumed by American manufacturers by decades—average 


per annum. 
Total con- | Per 
Periods, Products, Imports. sumption. | capita, 
Pounds. Pounds, Pads. 
13, 976, 459 59, 976, 459 3.0 
23, 010, 629 89, 010, 629 3.3 
50,161,113 | 200, 161,113 5.4 
64,091,604 | 256,316, 664 5.8 
289, 428, 571 79,205,585 | 368,634, 156 6.6 


These tables, taken together, show that harmonious development of 
interests which it is the aim of the American policy of protection to 
secure, 

It is often stated that the heavy duty on wool has prevented the nor- 
mal growth of woolen manufactures. For the purpose of making a 
comparison between this and an industry which has free raw material, 
we insert the following statement, showing the total value and the 
value per capita of the cotton and woolen manufactures of the United 
States for each of the census years from 1820 to 1880: 


Comparative statement of the values of manufactures of cotion and wool in 
each of the census years from 1820 to 1880, and the per capita value of 
each inanufacture. 


| Manufactures of cotton, 


Manufactures of wool. 


Year. Tal 
alne per Value per 
s Value. capita: Value. pope Ng 
| | 
$4,413, O68 . . . . .. 
832.000, 000 $2.49 14, 528, 166 $0. 88 
46, 350, 458 2.71 20,696,999 82 
65, 501, 687 2,82 | 43, 207, 545 1.86 
115, 681, 774 3.68 65, 596, 364 2.09 
177,489, 739 4.60 | 174,495, 689 4.00 
192,000, 110 3.83 | 207,252, 913 5.81 


It will be noticed that the relative increase in the value of woolen 
manufactures has been much greater than in cotton. In 1870 the pro- 
duction of cotton and wool per capita was the same ($4. C0 in each case), 
while in 1880, with a heavy duty upon wool, woolen manufactures had 
increased to $5.34, and cotton manufactures, with free cotton, had fallen 
to $3.83 per capita. 

It may be valuable in this connection to make a comparison of the 
changes which have taken place in the consumption of wool in the 
countries which are the principal competitors of the United States in 
woolen manufactures. 
` Germany has increased its consumption of wool in manufactures 
about 40 per cent. in twenty years. France consumed in 1866 about 
310,000,000 pounds of wool—190, 000,000 foreign and 120,000,000 home 
grown; and in 1886 about 446,000,000 pounds—366,000, 000 foreign and 
80,000,000 domestic; an increase of barely 44 per cent. in twenty years. 
Great Britain consumed 238,000,000 pounds in 1859, when the United 
States consumed 86, 000, 000 pounds. In 1885 Great Britaln consumed 
366,000,000 pounds, when the United States consumed 400,000,000 
pounds. This startling change in the industrial relations of the two 
countries may afford some explanation of the anxiety in Great Britain 
for the destruction of the protective policy of this country. 

The development of woolen manufactures in the United States has 
been arrested by the inadequate duties that were imposed upon manu- 
factures of wool by the act of March 3, 1883, which, taken together 
with the erroneous classification of manufactures of worsted, have led 
to greatly increased importations from England, Germany, France, and 
Belgium. The rapidity with which these importations have increased 
the past year threatens, unless some remedy shall be promptly adopted, 
to destroy the woolen manufacturing industry of the United States. 
The following table shows the importation of worsted coatings, ete., 
from the consular district of Bradford, a single manufacturing district 
of Great Britain, for the past six months and for a corresponding period 
in 1887: 

Exports from the consular district of Bradford, England, to the United 

States of certain woolen and worsted fabrics during the first six munths of 

the years 1887 and 1888. 


| 
Articles. | 1887. 1888. Increase. 
— | mes 
Eee dak enon E $3,109, 7 | $5, 363, 605 $183, %45 
Worsted coatings... 2, 689, 387 1,155, 152 
Woolen Ree 274, 255 76, 695 


. 
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Similar statistics in regard to importations from other districts and 
countries are not available, but they would undoubtedly show a like 
increase of importations. : 

The average annual importation of all manufactures of wool except 
carpets for the years 1868 to 1883, under the tariff of 1867, was $34,- 


129,676.21. The average annual value of the same importations under 
act of March 3, 1883, in the years 1884—’87 was $39, 232,500.25. The 
value of these importations in 1887 was $42,752,588.12, and in 1888 
was $46,352,063. 

The value of the importations of all manufactures of wool for the 
month of July, 1888, was $1,265,992 greater than*the importations fur 
the corresponding month in 1887. If this rate of increase continues 
the total imports for the present fiscal year will be about $63,000,000. 

To form an approximate estimate of the rapidity with which the 
quantity of imported woolen manufactures is increasing we should 
consider the great decline which has taken place in the price of woolen 
and worsted goods, The average value of the importations of manu- 
factures of worsteds, etc., for the four years prior to 1883 was $1.33 
per pound, whilein 1887 the average had fallen to 79 cents per pound. 

The people of the United States consume nearly one-third of all the 
wool produced on the globe, the consumption per capita being very 
much greater than that of any other country. In 1860 the American 
producers supplied 68 per cent. of the amount of woolens required for 
domestic consumption; in 1880 they supplied 87 per cent.; while in 
1884 the amount of woolen goods imported was probably less than 10 
per cent. of the value of the total consumption. Since the reduction 
in rates made in 1883, however, with the increase in the value of our 
imports of woolens, domestic production has relatively declined. 

The following table shows the comparative value of domestic and 
imported manufactures of wool, value per capita, and proportion of the 
American market held by American and foreign manufacturers in each 
of the census years from 1820 to 1880: 


Domestic manufactures. | Importations, 

Percent- Percent- 

Year. Value | age of Value | age of 
Value per total con-] Value. per tal con- 

capita, | sump- capita. | sump- 

tion. tion. 

$0.46 33 | $7,238, 954 $0. 75 62 
-88 6i | 8,290, 75 36 
82 60 | 13,950,772 9 ¹ 40 
1.86 77 | 13,005, „65 23 
2.09 68 | 31,333,273 1.16 32 
4.60 85 | 33, 046,521 -94 15 
5.34 87 | 39,537, 694 90 13 


One of the principal arguments used by the advocates of free wool is 
that if the duty should be removed the woolen manufacturers of the 
United States would be able to compete successfully for the markets of 
the world, and that by retaining the duty upon wool we are deliber- 
ately excluding them from profitable employment. There is, we be- 
lieve, much popular misapprehension as to the extent cf the markets 
of the world in woolen goods. The total amount of the net importa- 
tions of woolen goods by all the countries of the world, exciuding the 
United States, probably does not exceed $90,000,000 per annum. We 
ourselves imported last year, 1888, nearly $49,000,000 in foreign value 
of woolen goods, or more than $80,000,000 in duty-paid value. 

It is thus demonstrated that we have within our own reach a market 
which is almost equal in importance to all the other available markets 
of the world, and it would seem to be the paramount duty of Congress 
to secure to American producers by wise legislation this important por- 
tion of the world’s market. It can be easily shown that if we had free 
wool we could not compete on equal terms for the neutral markets of 
the world. We could not compete because the cost of production of 
all manufactures of wool aside from the cost of wool is much greater 
in the United States than in competing countries. We have equal ad- 
vantages in machinery, capital, the enterprise of our people, but the 
much greater wages paid to operatives and the greater earnings in this 
country of all the people who contribute to the production of our woolen 
manufactures prevent successful competition in neutral markets, unless 
wages should be reduced to the foreign scale. 

It is only by the maintenance of the American system that the opera- 
tives in American woolen mills can hope to retain the immense advan- 
tages in respect to wages which they have over the workingmen of 
England, Germany, and France. The protection of the allied indus- 
tries of wool and woolens has not, however, been beneficial alone to 
the persons employed in woolen mills. It has at the same time helped 
to increase the wages and rewards of farm labor; it has enabled us to 
raise and sell 300,000,000 pounds of wool where 60,000. 000 pounds 
were raised, and toemploy operatives in working up 400,000,000 pounds 
where but 86,000,000 pounds were manufactured. Coincident with 
this constant advance in wages and enlarged employment there has 
been a great reduction in the cost of woolen goods to American con- 
sumers. Free trade in wool and a bare revenue duty for woolens 


would compel the farmers to raise other crops, of which the supply is 
already greater than the demand, and it would close factories in which 
many millions of capital are invested, rob an army of operatives of 
employment, and force down the wages of all other labor. 

All the sacrifice and suffering, this arrest of harmonious progress, 
and this disorganization of labor, we are asked to face in the hope that 
with one-sixth of the world’s supply of wool cut off, we may thereby 
get cheaper wool and woolens. If this hope were rational, the loss 
would far outweigh the gain. It is better to maintain the wages of our 
workers and to develop our own resources than to abandon our fields, 
stop our mills, and look to Europe for the supply of our manufactured 
products. 

A SECTIONAL BILL, 

The removal of the duties from cotton-ties, burlaps to be used as cot- 
ton bagging, machinery for making cotton bagging, jute bags, etc., the 
retention of high duties on certain plantation products, such as sugar 
at 68 per cent. and rice at 100 per cent., the imposition of duties which 
would be protective on the coarser kinds of cotton and woolen fabrics 
manufactured in this section, all point to an attempt, by the terms of 
the House bill, to discriminate in favor of the planters of the cotton- 
growing States, an attempt made with the vain hope that it may be 
found possibie to achieve the permanent prosperity of one section at 
the expense of another, 

The industries of this section are not disturbed. It is well known 
that a considerable number of interests in other sections are suffering 
from insufficient protection, and yet it is significant that theonly article 
upon which the rate of duty is increased in the entire bill is uncleaned 
rice, which by a change in classification is advanced from 70 to 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. We submit herewith (Appendix E) a suggestive 
table taken from the census reports, which shows the relative propor- 
tion of the various manufactured products upon which rates are re- 
moved or largely reduced by the House bill that were produced in 1880 
in the eleven cotton States and in the other States. This table dis- 
closes the fict that the section which turnishes the bill and two-thirds 
of its effective sapporters supplies but 23 per cent. of the industries to 
be crippled or destroyed. : 

A BILL TO FAVOR CANADA. 

The discrimination is not less marked in favor of the people of Can- 
ada and against the farmers and lumbermen living along our northern 
border from Maine to Oregon. The following table contains a compari- 
son of the rates which are imposed by the Canadian tariff upon certain 
articles placed upon the free-list by the House bill under considera- 
tion: 


Comparative statement of Canadian and United States tariffs on certain 
articles affected by the House bill H. R. 9051. 


Articles. Present law. | H. R.9051. Canadian, 
Oils, animal and fish 25 per cent.. | 8 20 per cent. 
Oil. coal. . . . 10 per cent. . Free......... Tt ets. per gallon. 


D 1 cent per pound.. Free.. 
2cents per pound.. Free 


F 
| F 
10 or 20 per cent... 
ss 20 per cent... 
Shingles. . . S cents per M. 
Hubs, spokes, etc 20 per cent... 
Lumber and timber, n. o. p. t-i 20 per cent... 


Under our existing tariff the Canadians send to our markets annually 
many millionsof dollars in value of their products, which, after paying 
duties not greater than those levied by the Canadian tariff. are sold in 
competition with our domestic producers. The advantages which would 
accrue to the people of Canada by this removal of duties are manifest. 

The effect which the placing of lumber on the free-list would have 
upon the Canadian interests is shown by the following extract from the 
report of Consul Hotchkiss to the Department of State, under date of 
February 2, 1888: 


I have been thus explicit in describing the systems of the two countries, for, to 
my mind, they are the key by which the situation and effect may be safely pre- 
judged in case free lumber becomes a reality. 

There is no dispute that the American manufacturer controls the making of 
prices. In doing this, he is not influenced by the Canadian supply in any de- 
gree. Iftheduty of $2 is removed it will not affect the American price. because 
it has never been a factor and will still be unfelt. No lower price will 
in the United States than heretofore, and no different net results will be expe- 
rieneed by the manufacturer. 

The Canadian, on the contrary, will By his lumber down in the American 
market at $2 less per thousand, and will obtain for it the same as the American 
does, so that the net resultto the Canadian manufacturer will be a clear gain of 
the $2 which the American Government has remitted. This additional net re- 
sult to the Canadian manufacturer will, however, be of very brief duration. 

Having shown how the governments in Canada continue their control of the 
timber land and their disposition to tax them to the utmost, I am confident that 
not a May pay day will pass before a public notice will issue in effect thata fur- 
ther increase in annual and timber dues has been made an order in council, in 
sums sufficient to absorb the $2 per thousand into the provincial treasuries. 


That Canada will do this we have reason to believe, not only from 
the foregoing statement but from the fact that when in 1870 we placed 
logs on the free-list, which prior to that time bore a duty of $i per 
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thousand, Canada in 1872 responded by placing an export duty on logs | and that therefore the percentage of reduction of rates is not more than 


of $2, which duty is retained to this day. 
HOME MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 

The comparative treatment which is indicated by a contrast hetween 
the duties on rice and sugar and the placing of beans, pease, meats, 
vegetables, and other Northern agricultural products on the free-list 
does not deter the supporters of this bill from making earnest appeals 
to farmers as a class for support. This appeal is based upon the theory 
that a protective tariff can not aid the farmer in securing better prices 
or a wider market for his products, but that it does impose a higher 
cost upon every protected manufactured article which he buys. It 
might be an advantage to an individual farmer if he were able to buy 
the protected manufactured products which he consumes at the prices 
they could he purchased for in England or Germany; but if all the 
farmers should purchase their supplies of these articles at the lower 
foreign price relative conditions would change at once. 

If these goods were all purchased abroad, the destruction of a large 
portion of the domestic demand for farm products created by the arti- 
sans and mechanics employed in manufacturing industries would fol- 
low, and a very large number of persons now engaged in other pur- 
suits would be obliged to seek employment in agriculture. If, on the 
other hand, these manufactures should be purchased of domestic pro- 
ducers at the lower foreign price, this would involve, as we have shown, 
a reduction of the earnings of operatives and mechanics to the foreign 
level, and the consequent reduction of their ability to purchase farm 
products from the domestic supply. 

An addition of 5 cents per day to the wages of the workingmen of 
the country would furnish a market within our own territory equal in 
extent to the value of the surplus agricultural products now annually 
exported. If the earnings of all persons engaged in useful occupations 
in the United States should be reduced to the level of the earnings ot 
the same classes in Great Britain, the purchasing power of our people 
would be reduced more than $3,000,000,000 per annum, or by a sum 
equal to the value of all our agricultural products in 1880. 

No class of people in the United States have an equal interest with 
the farmer in the diversification of our industries and in the develop- 
ment of manufactures, for proximity to profitable markets gives in- 
creased value to labor and to land and its products. 

We append to this report Exhibit D, a statement showing the pro- 
duction, consumption, and exportation of cereals from 1840 to 1887, for 
the purpose of indicating the relative value to farmers of the foreign 
and home markets. From this table it will be seen that our total an- 
nual exports of all cereals would barely supply domestic consumption 
for three weeks, If the per capita consumption by our people had not 
been greater in 1887 than it was in 1860, our surplus for exportation 
would have been at least five hundred million bushels greater than 
it was. This increase of consumption per capita is owing to the in- 
creased earnings of the masses of our people. If the acreage and pro- 
duction of cereals should remain stationary fora year and a half we 
should then have no surplus for exportation. 

The competition in wheat-growing which has been developed in In- 
dia, South America, Australia, and in the British ions in North 
America, is likely to make unprofitable the production of this cereal for 
exportation by our people, and to cause the wheat-grower of the North- 
west to look to an enlargement of the certain and remunerative home 
market. This enlarged and profitable market can only be secured by 


“increasing the number of people engaged in other than agricultural 


pursuits, and by furnishing to all increased employment without dimi- 
nution of wages. To cripple our manufacturing interests and reduce 
the purchasing power of oar working men will result in augmenting 
the number of competitors in the field of agricultural production, and 
the increased supply could, in that event only, find a market in Europe 
by enforced competition with India at ruinous prices. Wheat can now 
be laid down in Liverpool from the central provinces of India at as 
low a cost for transportation as from Chicago, and Indian wheat can be 
delivered in New York at less cost for transportation than from the 
wheat-fields of Dakota. 

It is for the highest interests of the American farmer that the num- 
ber of our food consumers rather than of food producers should be in- 
creased, and that the general prosperity of all should be secured. Itis 
true that the decline in prices of agricultural products has been very 
great, but the value of these when measured by the value of clothing, 
farming utensils, or other necessities of a farmer’s life, is much greater 
now than in any of the years preceding 1860. 

REDUCTIONS MADE BY THE NOUSE BILL, AS SHOWN BY THE AVERAGE AD VA- 
LOREM RATE. 

After months spent in violent attacks upon the protective system, and 
when, fortunately, the people of the country have become thoroughly 
aroused to impending danger, the friends of the House bill suddenly dis- 
cover thatit is not a free-trade measure, and that it would not injuriously 
affect the vital interests of any of the large number of persons em- 
ployed in American industries. In proof of this it is said that the bill 
proposes an average reduction of only $4.32 on every $100 of dutiable 
merchandise imported. The average ad valorem rate assessed on all 
dutiable goods in 1887 was 47.10 per cent., and it is assumed that the 
average rate under the terms of the House bill would be 42.78 per cent., 


— 


9.2 per cent. 

It is claimed that this small percentage of reduction of rates proves 
conclusively that the bill is conservative in its character, that it would 
not injure any established industry, and that it is not open to the se- 
vere criticism to which it has been subjected. It is assumed that the 
retention of an average ad valorem rate of 42.78 per cent. on dutiable 
merchandise is conclusive evidence that the bill has no free-trade tend- 
encies. 

These statements in regard to the average ad valorem rate imposed 
by the bill, and the percentage of reductions made by it, are mislead- 
ing and deceptive. The average percentage of reduction made by the 
House bill in tariff rates can be estimated by a comparison of the 
amount which was collected with existing rates upon the importations 
of the articles named in its various sections, in any given year, with 
the amount which would have been collected on the same importations 
if the rates proposed had been operative. The rates imposed by three 
schedules of the existing tariff, namely, F, H, and L (tobacco, wines 
and liquors, and silks), are not reduced or changed in any manner by 
the terms of the bill. In the other schedules the duties on a large 
number of articles are left unchanged, and these, together with the 
schedules referred to, should not, of course be taken into consideration 
in estimating the percentage of reduction of duties or rates, 

The value of all the articles upon which the rates of duty are changed 
by the bill, and which are alone affected by its provisions, imported in 
1887, according to the statement furnished by the Committee of Ways 
and Means and printed in connection with the bill, was $249, 806,796.20. 
Upon these articles there was imposed aduty in 1887 of $136,087, 147,77, 
equivalent to 54.48 per cent. ad valorem, The same articles, if im- 
ported under the provisions of the proposed bill, would have paid, ac- 
cording to the same statement, duties to the amount of 886, 600, 907. 62, 
or an ad valorem rate of 34.67 per cent. The resulting reduction in 
the amount of duties collected under the House bill on the importa- 
tions of 1887 would be $49,406,240.15, or a percentage of reduction of 
1 cent., instead of 9.2 per cent., as claimed by the friends of 

e bill, 

To ascertain, however, tho effect which the bill would have upon 
protected industries, we should eliminate from this computation the 
amount collected from the revenue duty imposed upon sugar. If we 
deduct the value of the importations and amount of duty collected 
from sugar in 1887, we should then have the value of all imported ar- 
ticles referred to in the bill $175,571,927.80, upon which the duties 
collected in 1887 amounted to $78,074,855.50. The duties which would 
have been collected upon these articles under the proposed bill would 
have amounted to $39,525,789.49, showing a percentage of reduction of 
duties and rates upon all articles named in the bill, exclusive of sugar, 
of 49.37 per cent. These articles paid an average ad valorem rate in 
1887 under the present law of 44.46 per cent., and would have paid, 
under the provisions of the House bill, 22.51 per cent. Instead, then, 
of retaining an average ad valorem rate upon all articles enumerated 
in the bill of 42.78 per cent., it would actually retain but 22.51 per 
cent. 

The statement of reductions furnished by the House committee does 
not embrace the reduction which would be produced by putting Ger- 
man looking-glass plates, bags of jute, jute machinery, and several 
other articles of less importance upon the free-list, nor does it include 
the reduction which would be made by an important change of classi- 
fication in Schedule B, reducing the duties on several kinds of china, 
porcelain ware, etc., from 60 to 35 per cent. If these reductions are 
taken into consideration it is apparent that the measure reduces the 
rates of duty more than one-half upon all articles affected by it except 
sugar. 

The average reduction in rates can be estimated by another method, 
namely, by a direct comparison of every item of existing and proposed 
rates and finding the percentage of reduction in each case (as shown in 
Appendix G), and averaging the resulting percentages without regard 
to the relative importance of the articlesor the amount of importations. 

This method would show an average reduction of 53 per cent. 

The alleged conservative character of the bill disappears under this 
examination, and we find that the average reductions it would produce 
are more than twice as great as any which have heretofore been pro- 
posed by the most courageous revenue reformer. 

Many illustrations might be given to show the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to establish the protective character of a revenue measure by the 
average ad valorem rate which it imposes upon dutiable articles. Itis 
the distribution and relation of rates, and not the average rate imposed 
on all articles, which determine the character of a tariff. For instance, 
the average ad valorem rate imposed upon all dutiable articles by the 
British tariff in 1887 was 70.07 per cent., and yet it will hardly be 
claimed that the British tariff is protective in its character. 

If all of the articles in our tariff schedules upon which protective 
duties are levied should be placed upon the free-list and all our pro- 
tected industries destroyed, and duties should be maintained at present 
rates upon tobacco, silks, wines and liquors, and sugar, the average 
ad valorem rate im upon dutiable importations would be 71.92 
per cent. instead of 47.10, and by this wonderful mathematical process 
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of ascertaining the extent of protection by the average ad valorem rate, 
we should find that the nearer we approached to free trade the greater 
would be the degree of protection afforded our industries, The assur- 
ance that after all a high average ad valorem rate was preserved would 
afford no compensation to the manufacturers or workingmen whose in- 
dustries were destroyed by the removal of duties. The average rate 
upon all the schedules, excluding silks, wines, liquors, tobacco, and 
sugar in 1887, was 37.65 per cent. 

The effect of placing articles on the free-list which bear lower rates of 
duty than the average is obviously to increase the average rates on the 
remaining dutiable articles. The high average ad valorem rate result- 
ing from our present tariff is owing to the unexampled low prices cur- 
rent for a number of years, and to the high rates of duties levied on 
tobacco, silks, wines, liquors, and sugar. 

The tariff of 1846 is constantly referred to by tariff reformers as a 
model enactment, and yet if the articles in the four schedules named 
had been dutiable at the same rates in 1887 which were imposed upon 
them in 1846 (wines, 40 per cent.; sugar, 30 per cent.; tobacco, 40 per 
cent.; silks, 30 per cent.), the average ad valorem rates upon all im- 
ported merchandise in 1887 would have been 23.69 per cent., or a less 
rate than was imposed upon all imported merchandise under the act 
of 1846. 

FREE TRADE. 

In consequences of the extreme sensitiveness manifested by the au- 
thors and supporters of the bill under consideration to the suggestion 
that they are freo-traders, or that the measure which they have pro- 

looks in the direction of free trade, it may be well to consider 
what is understood by free trade when the term is used to describe the 
economic policy of the nation. 

It is true there is but one country to which we can look for an illus- 
tration, as, with the conspicuous exception of Great Britain, all other 
commercial nations have rejected the teachings of that school of polit- 
ical economists who dream of universal serenity and prosperity to be 
accomplished through the adoption of free-trade theories. Free trade, 
then, judged by the example of Great Britain, does not mean the aboli- 
tion of custom-houses nor the collection of all revenues by direct taxa- 
tion. There is annually paid by the people of Great Britain under the 
ee of the British tariff an equal sum per capita for duties on 

ports to that which would be paid by the peopleof the United States 
under the provisions of the House bill or of the substitute proposed by 
your committee, 

A free-trade country may be properly described as one which does 
not impose protective duties upon importations. Lord Salisbury lately 
defined a free-trader as one who is opposed to protection. Mr, David 
A. Wells recently said, ‘‘Free trade, as an economic principle or 
politico-commercial system, is the direct opposite to the so-called 
principle or system of protection.“ If these definitions are correct the 
promoters of this bill are self-confessed free-traders, and the denial 
that they are engaged in a ‘‘ crusade of free trade comes too late, for 
the American people are not likely to forget the lessons of 1844 and 
the political rallying ery of Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 42.“ 

American free-traders, or revenue reformers, as they now choose to 
call themselves, are hopelessly divided in opinion as to the proper man- 
ner Of raising the revenue necessary for the support of the Government; 
many of the more conspicuous are in favor of a single tax land; 
others A se the direct tax contemplated by our Constitution; some 
favor the collection of revenue by customs duties upon articles not pro- 
duced in this country, after the manner of the British tariff; much the 
larger number, however, are in favor of a general tariff for revenue 
only, but all oppose with equalardor the imposition of protective duties, 
which they declare to be vicious“ and “‘iniquitous,’’ resulting in 
“spoliation ’? and “robbery.” 

These gentlemen have also differed at times as to the best method of 
securing the abolition of protective duties and the destruction of the 
system. They are, however, in substantial agreement that the long 
line of our industrial defenses can only be carried by concentrating 
their forces upon that which seems from time to time to be the weakest 
point. After each repulse or defeat some new point has been selected 
for the assault. The warfare has usually been directed against the 
manufacturers of the country, who were declared to be odious monopo- 
lists, whose exactions wrung from an unwilling people by the machinery 
of a protective tariff could be no longer tolerated. The present move- 
ment is disguised under the pretense of a purpose to assist and eman- 
cipate our overburdened mannfacturers. 

Great ingenuity has been shown in the construction of the varied and 
various reform measures which have been introduced in Congress 
from year to year, but in all the common purpose of destroying the 
protective system has never been lost sight of. The free-trade pro- 

e embodied in the bill now under consideration was adopted in 
1885, after the defeat of the so-called Morrison horizontal reduction 
bill of 1884. 

In November, 1885, the free-traders and revenue reformers of the 
country met in national conference at Chicago, under the auspices of 
the American Free Trade League, to decide upon a plan for renewing 
the attack upon the common enemy. This important conference, after 


prolonged discussion, determined to urge upon their friends in Congress 
the adoption of the policy outlined in the following resolutions: 
We therefore urge upon Congress for action at the ensuing session— 
1, That, under no pretense, shall any countenance be given to attempts to in- 
rotective duties. 


crease 

2. That articles whieh are at the foundation of great industries should, in the 
interest of labor and commerce, be freed from duty, whether they becrude ma- 
terials (as lumber, salt, coal, ore, wool, étc.) or partly manufactured (as chemi- 
cals, dye-stuffs, tin-plate, wood-pulp, etc.). , 

8. That on products from such articles duties should be at least corres d- 
ingiy reduced, so that protection, real or nominal, to manufacturers 1 not 
= 3 and that the consumer shall have the immediate benefit of the re- 

uction. 

We urge that any steps in tariff reform should simplify the present complica- 
ted classification, and should do away with mixed duties, replacing them by 
ad valorem rates, instead of specificduties, which are most burdensome on low- 
priced goods consumed by the great body of the people. 

These resolutions were prefaced by a long preamble, declaring, among 
other things, that every protectivé feature must at the earliest day 
be eradicated from our revenue system.’’ 

A careful comparison of the provisions of the House bill now under 
consideration with the detailed suggestions contained in the resolutions 
will show with what fidelity the programme of the free-trade confer- 
ence has been followed in every essential particular. 

Af the conference a suggestion was made that it might be advisable 
to memorialize the President on this subject, but the presiding officer, 
Mr. David A. Wells, responded: 

We can trust the President of the United States. 


This confident and significant assertion was publicly made a year 
before the President sent the annual message to Congress in which he 
enunciated the policy of the Administration and of his party upon the 
lines laid down by the free-trade conference, and in which he sought 
to enforce the soundness of the position they had taken by the use of 
arguments which had become familiar through constant reiteration for 
half a century by free-traders on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘The controversy, however, between the opponents and the friends of 
the bill under consideration is not one over names or phrases; it is a 
contest between those who support and those who oppose the American 
system of defensive duties; and this conflict is as irrepressible as that 
which was waged between the respective friends of freedom and slavery, 
There is, moreover, the same irreconcilable antagonism between a pro- 
tective tariff and a tariff for revenue as that which exists between pro- 
tection and absolute free trade. The definition of revenue duties given 
by Secretary Walker, their most distinguished advocate, and one which 
has been generally accepted by his followers, carefully and effectually 
excludes all idea of protection. 

A duty, whether high or low, which does not equal the difference in 
cost of production in this and in any competing country of the article 
upon which it is levied is not protective. 2 

Ifa duty is protective it matters not to the labor employed in an 
industry whether it is so accidentally, incidentally, or whether it ig 
levied with full knowledge and intent of the result which is to follow. 
If the rate is below the protective line it has no defensive virtue and 
confers no benefits upon domestic manufactures. The debate is be- 
tween those who believe that protective duties may be levied in pur- 
suance of a wise public policy and those who believe that all protective 
duties are indefensible; and in this discussion the advocates of the 
House bill necessarily take their places among the opponents of the 
protective system. 

LABOR COST OF PRODUCTION. 

It is asserted that the rates of duty retained by the Houso bill must 
be sufficiently protective to the labor employed in our various manu- 
facturing industries, as these rates on all manufactured articles are 
greater than the entire sum paid in each case for labor in producing 
the article. For illustration, it is claimed that, as the average rate 
proposed by the bill on mannfactures of cotton is 39.07 per cent., and 
as the assumed average labor cost in these manufactures is but 21.06 
per cent., it may be said (even though competing nationsshould reduce 
the wages of labor in this industry to the lowest possible minimum) 
that the duties retained would much more than equalize the larger sum 
paid by the American producer for labor. The census of 1880 and the 
first annual report of the Commissioner of Labor are quoted in corrob- 
oration of these and similar statements in regard to other industries. 
The labor cost of producing a ton of pig-iron in various parts of the 
United States is assumed to be from 8.55 to 16.71 per cent. of the total 
cost of production, and as the rate of duty proposed by the bill on pig- 
iron is $6 a ton, or nearly 55 cent. of the foreign prices, it is therefore 
said to be evident that this duty could be still further reduced more 
than one-half and yet be amply protective of the labor employed in 
this industry. 

The extravagance of these statements and the falsity of the deduc- 
tion made from them are apparent when we consider that the percent- 
age of labor cost in each ease is based upon the amount paid for labor 
at a single stage of the long process of manufacture. 

In the ultimate analysis, the cost of production of manufactured ar- 
ticles is the cost of the labor or services of man. The cost of the origi- 
nal elements in their natural state, before they are advanced in value 
by labor, is insignificant. If, in computing the cost of production, we 
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should exclude the sums paid for taxes, insurance, interest, and re- 
tained for accruing profits. a large portion of which represents payments 
for lahor and services, and which together would rarely amount to 10 
per cent. of the entire cost, we should then find the labor cost in ail 
cases to be at least 90 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a carefully prepared statement published 
in April, 1887, demonstrates that of the total cost of producing medium 
shirtings, worth 6} cents a yard, the proportion paid for labor at vari- 
ous stages (on the plantation, in transportation, in factories, etc.) was 
92.12 per cent., the remaining prttion, 7.83 per cent., being absorbed 
in interest, insurance, profits, ete. This estimate is confirmed in a 
striking manner by the following statement of Hon. A. S. Hewitt, made 
at a hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, February 21, 1884, the subject under discussion 
being the percentage of labor cost in the manufacture of iron. 

Mr. Hewitt said: 


The percentage of labor involved in the production of any give article de- 
pends upon where you begin to estimate the percentage. If you begin witha 
steel-rail mill, which uses pig-iron, the labor will be from 25 to 30 percent. The 
actual wages paid by a wire mill will amoant to about 29 per cent. of the cost. 
If you include labor in the blast-furnace that wouid make Ít 60 percent. But if 
you goon back to the ore bed and putin everything which was paid out from the 
ore bed, the percentage of labor would have been about 90 per cent. [ say this 
because the gentleman (Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, N. 9 
to overthrow facts within 3 and for which 1 pay. I say the 
amount which I pay out for labor, when I include every particle of raw mate- 

` rial beginning at the ground—and Iam a miner both of ore and coal—I have 
never, with all my anxiety to get it down, got it below 90 per cent. on the value 
of the finished product, 

Mr. Mit. What is the finished product? 

Mr. Hewitt. Any finished product. I make bar-iron. 

Mr. Miris. Is piy-iron a finished product? 

Mr. Hewitt. The labor in pig-iron will be 90 per cent, of the cost. It actu- 
ally takes 90 per cent. of the cost of the article for labor when you include every- 
thing, from the beginning to the end. 


That which is shown to be true by the intelligent testimony of these 
two eminent tariff reformers in regard to the manufactures of cotton 
and iron is equally true in regard to every other manulactured product. 
The adequacy of a rate of duty for detensive purposes can not properly 
be determined by ascertaining the sum paid for labor in any ove of the 
many operations necessary to transform natural elements into fully 
manufactured products, The larger earnings and greater cost of labor 
at every stage and in all contributory occupations should be taken into 
consideration, and the rates should always be equal to the resulting 
increased cost of production. As all of our people engaged in every 
occupation contribute to and share in the benefits of profitable produc- 
tion, so all are alike vitally interested in the maintenance of a policy 
which secures and enlarges the area of national industrial success, 

The fatility of attempting to adjust rates of duty, levied to equalize 
foreign and American prices, on the basis of the mathematical relation 
which these rates bear to that small portion of the labor cost of pro- 

duction which is included in the census tables, is demonstrated by the 
following illustration: 

The labor cost of manufacturing worsted goods, according to the cen- 
sus reports, is 16.23 per cent. The actual relative cost of producing 
No. 36 worsted yarns in the United Statesand in England, as shown in 
detail by some tables submitted to the House of Representatives May 12, 
1888, by Hon. WILLIAM L. Scort, of Pennsylvania, assuming wool 10 
he free from duty in the United States and the cost of wool to be the 
same in both cases, is 59 cents per pound in England and 90 cents in 
the United States. It will be seen that to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion between the two countries in this case a duty of 52.54 per cent. 
must be imposed by our tariff. Ifa duty of 16.23 per cent. should be 
levied, the cost of English yarn laid down in New York, duty paid, 
would be, say, 69 cents per pound, as against 90 cents cost to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer; and American production would cease unless wages 
of labor in this and all collateral industries were reduced to the En- 
glish standard. 

‘The same tables show the relative cost of manufacturing the same 
number of yarn from a different grade of wool to be 52 cents in Eng- 
Jand and 80 cents in the United States. In this case a defensive duty 
of 53.84 per cent. would be necessary. Mr. Scorr's tables also, it will 
be observed, prove conclusively the inadequacy of the rate of duty (40 
per cent.) proposed by the House bill upon worsted manufactures. 

We are further assured by our tariff-reform friends that the cost ot 
production of many leading manafactur:s is hot greater in the United 
States, and in some cases is even less, than in competing countries. 
The most casual examination of the comparisons upon which these as- 
sertions are founded will disclose their unreliable character, as in most 
instances they are based upon dissimilar articles, produced under en- 
tirely different conditions. 

The general inaccuracy of the statement that manufactures of cot- 
ton, iron, wool, or steel can be produced in this country at an equal or 
lower cost per unit of quantity than in England, Germany, or France 
is known to every intelligent observer, and is clearly established by the 
fact that we import annually $175,000,000 in value ot these manulact- 
ures that are successfully sold in competition with our domestic pro- 
ductions aiter the payment of duties which we are told are exorbitant. 
In all cases the greater cost of producing the manufactures to the 


American producer is due to the greater wages or larger earnings of 
the workingmen of this country. The fact that all persons employed 
in American production—and this includes all who are engaged in use- 
ſuloccupations receive very much larger sums for their labor, whether 
the compensation is measured by money or by the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, than those who are engaged in similar employment in any 
other country is now generally admitted. 

While revenue reformers are forced to admit the truth of this state- 
ment, they claim that the better-paid labor in the United States gives 
to the American manufacturers lower cost of production on account of 
the greater activity and efliciency of American workingmen, and that 
this condition is the legitimate result of the general economic law that 
high wages are an unerring indication of low cost of product. To say 
that greater wages per hour or per day can be paid in America than in 
Europe for attending the same machinery, running at the same speed 
an equal number of hours, and turning out the same quantity and kinds 
of goods, and yet that the cost of production will be lower in America, 
is to state an absurdity; and yet these are the actual relative condi- 
tions which govern the production of a large portion of our mannfact- 
ures. It is true that the cost of production does notin all cases depend 
solely upon the sum paid for the wages or earnings of employés. There 
may he climatic advantages, the more extensive or effective use of ma- 
chinery, greater skill in superintendence or manipulation, more favor- 
able situation in reférence to markets, greater experience, intelligence, 
vigor, or artistic taste of workmen. When all or most of these advan- 
taxes exist in a country or community the highest rate of wages is not 
inconsistent with relatively low cost of production. 

In the manulacture of textile fabrics and many other branches of 
industry it can not be truthfully claimed that we have any considera- 
ble advantage in most of the respects named over England, Germany, 
France, or Belgium. In these days of fierce competition between all 
industrial communities the adoption of a new invention oran improve- 
ment in methods in one country becomes immediately known in all 
the others. Practically, the intelligent and successful manufacturers 
in all these countries use the same machinery and employ substan- 
tially the same methods in production. If we should consult English 
authorities, we would find a general agreement of opinion that English 
operatives are more efficient than those of any other nation in the 
world. On this point Mr. J. S. Jeans, in a recent publication, makes 
the following statement: 

On the contrary, there is abundant proof of the fact that in this respect Eng- 
land continues fe princeps. The efliciency of English factory laborcontinues 
to remain, as it has ever been, unsurpassed. This attribute is established by 
many conclusive evidences, * * * In the United States, which, after the 
United Kingdom, is now the greatest cotton-manuf.cturing country in the world, 
the increase in the number of spindles per operative has been practically the 
same in amount as in the United Kingdom; but the average productiveness of 
the cotton operatives of the United Kingdom, as «expressed in the number of 
spindles used per employé, is 47 per cent. greater than the same class of work- 
ers in America, In factory operations, moreover, English operatives turn out 
more work per employé than those of any other country, whether measured by 
the number of spindles which they tend or by the quantity of yarn they spin, 

This view of the relative efficiency of labor in the two countries is not 
shared by intelligent observers in the United States. It is andoubtedly 
true that American workingmen and mechanics have greater intelli- 
gence, activity, andenterprise, and that these qualities more than offset 
the advantages of association, surroundings, and the inherited skill of 
generations which the operatives of Great Britain possess. But it is 
also true, even with this superior activity and intelligence, and all the 
other industrial advantages which we may possess, that the cost to the 
American manufacturer of accomplishing certain equivalent results— 
say, of producing similar yards of cotton or woolen, or pounds of iron— 
is much greater than to his foreign competitor, owing to the much 
greater cost here of labor or services in production. The tables sub- 
mitted by Mr. Scorr, and elsewhere referred to, establish the trath of 
this statement with reference to one industry, We might multiply 
indefinitely examples in regard to others, showing the greater cost per 
unit of quantity of the similar articles to American manulacturers, thus 
enforcing the necessity of adequate protective duties to insure the con- 
tinued industrial prosperity of the United States. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS. 


It may perhaps be proper in this connection to make an allusion to 
another fiction extracted from the census reports, which has formed the 
basis of many tariff-reform arguments in and out of Congress. It has 
been assumed that the protective policy has enabled the manufacturers 
of the country to make enormous profits in the prosecution of their busi- 
ness, and that the extent of their net profits could be accurately ascer- 
tained from the census tables by deducting the sums reported as paid 
for materials and labor from the value of the gross product in each case. 
These net profits are said to vary from 25 to 67 per cent. per annum, 
and from this it is claimed that capital employed in manufactures is 
much better rewarded than that employed in agriculture or commerce, 

When we consider that the sums returned to the census officials as 
having been paid for materials and labor do not include the cost of su- 
perintendence, administrative labor, insurance, taxes, depreciation of 
plant, interest, commissions, transportation, losses by bad debts, ce 
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other inevitable elements of cost, the worthless character of these state- 
ments and any conclusions which may be based upon them is apparent. 
If the aggregate expenditures for these unenumerated elements of cost 
should also be deducted from the total value of products, the average 
net profits would be found but little, if any, above the average com- 
mercial rate of interest. 

Experience in industrial communities has demonstrated the fact that 
whenever the profits in cotton, woolen, or other branches of manufact- 
ure much exceed the customary rate of interest, new establishments 
are erected, new competition is enlisted, and the normal rate of profit 
is soon restored. 

The census tables contain no statistics which were intended to indi- 
cate, or which can possibly be made to show the net profits in any trade 
or business, and all conclusions based on figures obtained in the manner 
described are equally unreliable. 

If any inference could be drawn from the census tables bearing upon 
the question whether the protective system has increased or diminished 
sums paid for labor or the earnings of capital, a comparison should be 
made between the census of 1880 and 1860. The census of 1860 would 
show a profit to the cotton manufacturers of 35.6 per cent. as against 
23.5 per cent. in 1°80; to the woolen manufacturers of 47.9 per cent. in 
1860 instead of 38.5 in 1880; and in all the manufacture of iron 30.8 per 
cent. in 1860 instead of 21.1 per cent. in 1880. If any value whatever, 
therefore, could be accorded to this method of ascertaining profits, it 
would be shown that a revenue tariff such as existed in 1860 secured 
much greater profits to the manufacturer and much smaller remunera- 
tion to labor than a protective tariff. It may be sately assumed, how- 
ever, that this class of statements is made for circulation in communi 
ties where there is little or no knowledge of industrial methods and 
resalts, and where their falsity and absurdity may not be understood. 


WAR TARIFF, 


The criticism of our tariff laws which is urged with most pertinacity 
‘is based upon the assumption that we dre maintaining in time of pro- 
found peace a war tariff enacted to provide for the enormous expendi- 
tures incurred between 1861 and 1866. It is frequently claimed that 
the rates which are now imposed are greater even than those which 
were levied during the war. The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in his opening speech upon the bill now under considera- 
tion, said: 

The duties on imports were raised from an average of 18.84 per cent. in 1861 to 
an average of 40.29 sw er cent.on dutiable goods during the five years from 1862 


to 1866, inclusive. ese war taxes still remain, and they are heavier toas 
pry they were on an average during the five years of the existence of hostil 


This statement would lead to the inference that an fncrease of rates 
of duties upon imports had taken place since the close of the war. The 
assurance with which all opponents of the protective system join in a 


“vigorous demand for the repeal of what they choose to call war-tariff | ° 


taxes’’ has created a popular misapprehension as to the nature of the 
changes which have taken place in our tariff since 1865. The best 
answer to this demand may be found in a simple recital of facts, ~ 

Three important revisions of the tariff have taken place since 1870, 
namely, by the acts of July 14, 1870, of June 6, 1872, and of March 3, 
1883. Minor changes in rates have been made from time to time by 
other acts, 

By the provisions of the act of July 14, 1870, 178 dutiable articles 
were placed on the free-list. These included many crude materialsin 
use by our manufacturers, the produce of foreign countries, which did 
not come in competition with American products. The rates of duty 
were reduced upon 50 articles. By the act of June 6, 1872, 213 items 
were added to the free list, and duties were specifically reduced on 49 
articles in addition to those upon which a uniform reduction of 10 per 
cent. was made. 

By the act of March 3, 1883, 72 additional articles were placed upon 
the free-lisf, while the rates were reduced on 427 paragraphs, embracing 
every schedule and almost every article upon the dutiable list. 

In view of the constant misrepresentations which have been made as 
to the character and extent of the reductions made by the act of March 
3, 1883, we have had the following table prepared by a competent ex- 
pert, showing the percentage of reduction made in rates.by that act: 


Statement of rates reduced by the act of March 3, 1883. 


Number of | Percentage of 


Number of | Percentage of 
items reduced. reduction. 


items reduced. reduction, 


2 10 33 40 to 45 
68 10 to 15 3 45to 50 
44 15 to 20 44 50to 60 
50 20 to 25 15 60 to 70 
85 25 to 30 7 70 to 80 
48 30 to 35 1 80 to 100 
27 35 to 40 72 100 


Estimated average reduction in rates, 38.5 per cent, 
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Those who were responsible for this act did not intend that rates 
should be reduced below the protective point in any case where pro- 
tection was desirable. But experience has shown that in some cases 
they were mistaken in judgment. With changed conditions many of 
the low rates then adopted have proved inadequate. 

The revision of March 3, 1883, left the rates upon nearly all articles 
mentioned in our tariff schedules greatly below those which had been 
levied prior to July 14, 1870. For instance, the rate on every item in 
the woolen schedule had been largely reduced. This is also true of 
every item in the cotton schedule except manufactures of cotton not 
otherwise provided for. All manufactures of iron aud steel, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, had been changed. All but two of the rates 
in the earthenware schedule had been amended. The duties upon 
common window-glass had been largely reduced. The chemical sched- 
ule had been entirely recast, and great reductions in rates had taken 
place. The list of the articles which remain dutiabte at rates which 
were imposed in 1870 includes the agricultural products, a few manu- 
factured articles of minor importance with rates from 20 to 30 per cent., 
several fancy articles, like perfumery, cosmetics, and artificial flowers, 
upon which a revenue duty of 50 per cent. was laid, and the articles 
enumerated in the flax, hemp, and jute schedule, upon which the duties 
have never been protective. As to all the great protected industries, 
changes in phraseology and radical reductions in rates had been 
made. 

The magnitude of these reductions is best shown by the statement 
that if the rates of duty imposed by our tariff laws prior to the act of 
July 14, 1870, had been applied to the importationsin 1887 the amount 
of duties collected in the latter year would have been $359,629.117. 15, 
or an excess of $139,596,693.25 above theamount which was actually 
collected under the provisions of existing law; in other words, if our 
revenue from customs in 1887 had been collected under the provisions 
of the war tariff, it would have been 65.65 per cent. greater than the 
amount which was collected. The average ad valorem rate upon all 
importations of merchandise in 1887, dutiable and free, was 31.13 per 
cent. If upon these importations war tariff rates had been levied the 
average ad valorem rate would have been 51.76 per cent. 

These statements would seem to effectually dispose of the claim that 
our tariff rates are as high or higher now than they were during the 
war. It is true that the average ad valorem rate levied upon dutiable 
goods in 1887 was higher than the average ad valorem rate on dutiable 
goods in the years prior to 1870. This is owing to the unexampled de- 
cline in prices which has been going on with increasing rapidity tor the 
past fifteen years. As an illustration of the effect which the lowering 
of prices has had upon average ad valorem rates when specific duties 
are levied, the following table is inserted: 


n 5 
884 88 8 
258 8883 35 
gtg 
Fear FE 8227 pes 
; fao 2228 5 72 7 
RLS popas $33 
< < 
39. 87 53.95 
40.74 73. 66 
41. 3 70.40 
38. 67 82. 04 


The third column shows the average ad valorem rates on sugar for 
the years 1884-87. During these years no change in rates on sugar 
took place, and yet we have an apparent increase in rates of 52 percent. 
in four years. This change was due to the decline in the price of 
sugar from an average of 3.6 cents per pound in 1884 to 2.7 in 1885, 
2.8 in 1886, and 2.5 in 1887. When the present rate of duty on sugar 
was fixed in 1883 it was equivalent to 45 per cent. ad valorem on the 
unit of value of importations of 1882, which was 4.4 cents per pound. 
If, instead of imposing an average specific duty of 2 cents a pound, the 
act of 1883 had imposed upon sugar an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. 
and all other rates had remained as they are in the act the result would 
have been the steadily diminishing average ad valorem rates shown in 
the second column instead of the constantly increasing rates in the first 
column, which are based on actual importations and existing rates. It 
is evident that if the prices of merchandise current during the war, or 
in 1864, for example, had been maintained without diminution the av- 
erage ad valorem rate on the importation of 1887 would have been 
greatly below the lowest average of any year of the war. The enor- 
mous decline in the prices of both domestic and foreign products, with- 
out any reduction in their relative cost of production, has bad the 
effect to greatly diminish the protection afforded by an equal ad valo- 
rem rate of duty. 

During the years from 1862 to 1878 the premium on gold in the 
United States had the effect of increasing the protective barrier. For 
the purpose of illustrating the rapidly-diminishing amount of protec- 
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tion afforded by a uniform rate of duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
maintained from 1864 to 1886, we have prepared the following table: 


— 


Torslan privee 3 a8 
dise, es a> 
= =e |e 
2 E zy $c 
3 |3 23 jas 
3 2 
Year. 82 25 EFE $4 
g2 f | Bes! dey 
ma | 28 |S 2 
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1881 172 88. 40] $1.32 
1805 162 2.59 -9t 
1866 161 2.27 79 
1867 137 1,89 66 
1868 122 1.71 -60 
1869 121 1.61 -56 
1870 123 1,40 49 23 
1871 118 1,32 40 
1872 129 1.44 -50 22 
1873 134 1.53 „54 2L 
1874 131 1.45 51 2 
1875 126 1.45 51 22 
1876 123 1.87 40 25 
1877 ... 124 1,30 40 25 
1878 115 1.16 41 28 
1879 100 1.00 35 32 
1830 1¹⁵ 1.15 40 23 
J851 108 1.08 20 30 
1882 u 1.11 .39 29 
1883 107 1.07 -37 30 
1834 101 1.01 35 52 
1885 %5 + 33 35 
1886 92 92 .32 35 


For a standard of foreign values and of the changes which have taken 
place from year to year in the foreign prices upon which ad valorem 
duties are levied we have taken the well-known index numbers of the 
Longon Economist. These tables, prepared for the purpose of showing 
the movement of English prices, are widely accepted as authority on 
this subject. They are based on the annual average of the wholesale 

rices in England of twenty-two articles of commercial importance. 
he average of prices for the years 1845-1850, represented by the num- 
ber 100, is used as the standard in each case. 

We have assumed for this comparison that the index number in the 
first column represents the value in dollars and cents of some unit of 
quantity of merchandise imported into the United States. The second 
column shows the equivalent value of the same unit in each year in 
United States currency. The third column shows the relative amount 
of protection on each unit of quantity which would have been afforded 
the American producer in year by an uniform ad valorem rate of 
35 per cent. e fourth column shows what the equivalent ad va- 
lorem would have been in each year if a specific duty had been levied 
during the whole period equal to the sum assessed in 1887. It will be 
noticed that an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent. in 1887 furnishes no 
greater measure of protection than 9 per cent. would have afforded in 
1864. 

There are a number of important changes in business conditions, 
aside from the decline in prices, which have had the effect to diminish 
the protection afforded by tariff rates. These are (1) the much greater 
extent to which undervalnuation is now successfully carried on; (2) the 
much greater facilities afforded our merchants for making foreign pur- 
chases, and the mucli less time required for the delivery of the goods 
purchased; and (3) the greatly reduced costof trans-Atlantic transporta- 
tion, A striking example of the effects of cheapened transportation 
was furnished by the statement of a large manufacturer before your 
committee, that merchandise could now be transported and landed on 

the wharf in New York from Liverpool more cheaply than it could be 
carted to the same wharf from a factory in Brooklyn. $ 

It is important to take into consideration in connection with the ex- 
amination of the foregoing table that the relative cost of production in 

Great Britain and the United States in the years named has not ma- 
terially changed. The increase of the earnings of labor and the result- 
ing increase in the labor cost of production have been greater in the 
United States than in England since 1860, and the actualsum required 
in nearly all cases for thesufficient protection of American labor against 
foreign competition is greater now than in the past. The accuracy of 
the statement of the greater increase since 1860 in the earnings of labor 
in the United States than in Great Britain is shown by the following 
table, in which we have also included the relative cost of livingin the 
two countries at the time the comparison of wages is made: 
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Comparison of earnings and cost of living of workingmen in Great Britain 
and United States in years named. 


— 

Earnings per 2. Cost of living! & 
annum, 4 $ per annum, |gs 
8 g 
58 : 8 

1800. 1980-38 E 1860. 1888586. 8 

Great Britain: rent Britain, for 

$359 | 33 each family... $308; 8810 13 


United States, for 
each 


69 
720 | 54 
35 
39 


* Professor L. Levi, *‘ Wages and earnings of working classes.” For years 
1857 and 1884, 
Decrease. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, The Forum, September, 1888, 26 to 27. 
Lacs I. Specially skilled men, foremen, overseers, boss blacksmiths, carpen- 
8 ete,, customarily earning $3 to $5 per Mag ¢ at the present time. 


La II, Average mechanics, engineers, hlacksmiths, carpenters, machin- 


ists, and painters, connected with establishments reported in volume XX of the 
Census, 1865 to 1880, inclusive. 

Crass III. All the operatives, except foremen and overseers, in 100 establish- 
ments, reporting the wages of their working people under more than 1,200 sep- 
arate titles: bricks, marble, furniture, agricultural implements, tinware, stoves, 
boots, hats, cars, wagons, flour and saw mills, iron, paper, and textiles, em- 
ploying men, women, and children, from 20 to 2,000 in each, 

5 85 IV. Laborers computed separately, connected with above establish- 
ments. 


It will be noticed that while the inerease in average wages has been 
much greater in the United States than in Great Britain within the 
period named, the cost of living has increased in Great Britain and de- 
creased in the United States. In view of these fi it is not strange 
that the laborers employed in the production of articles subject to low 
ad valorem rates are vigorously demanding further protection, and it 
is J seas pet that in such cases any successful competition is now pos- 
sible. i 

These considerations establish the necessity for a frequent revision 
of tarif rates if an equal and just protectionis to be afforded at all 
times. Ifall the rates imposed by our war tariff had been maintained 
withont change, the specific rates would now have been excessive and 
the ad valorem rates would have been inadequate. As a matter of 
fact, the specifit rates have all, we think, without an exception, been 
largely reduced, and the ad valorem rates have also in many cases been 
improvidently cut down. 

The practical question which we have to solve is not the date when 
duties were established or the circumstances or promises under which 
they were levied, but, the desirability of protection being conceded, it 
is, what rates are proper and adequate under existing conditions. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE TAX ON DISTILLED SPIRITS, 


Sections 29 to 34, inclusive, and sections 36, 39, and 40 of the House 
bill, are intended to modify existing laws relating to the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits. Your committee do not recommend their adoption. 

The sections, when taken together, can not be construed by yourcom- 
mittee as having any other effect than to open wide the door to fraud 
in the collection of taxes on distilled spirits. The cost of distilling 
spirits from grain, without the tax, is not more on an average than 20 
to 25 cents per gallon, while the tax on each gallon is 90 cents, or nearly 
400 per cent. upon the cost of the spirits. This great temptation to 
fraud led Congress many years ago to pass rigid statutes relating to 
taxes upon distilled spirits, which are chiefly embodied in chapter 4, 
Title XXXYV, of the Revised Statutes. When enacted they were found 
absolutely necessary to make it possible to collect the bulk of the tax, 
as under the laws prior to their passage the frauds were so great as 
to almost entirely destroy the revenue from this source. 

Experience has shown that with all these safeguards it has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult in some sections of our country to enforce the law 
against illicit distillation. Notably has this been the case in several 
States south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, where large numbers of 
small distilleries were and still are located, about fourteen hundred in 
all. It is quite clear to your committee that the general result of the 
House provisions would be to make it impossible in the future to effect- 
ively collect the tax upon distilled spirits, as by these provisions all 
safeguards against illicit distilling and all the efficient machinery for 
the detection and punishment of frand are removed. 

It is estimated that with all existing safeguards there are annually 
produced about 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 gallons that do not pay the tax, 
and it is notably true that in some of the Southern markets spirits are 
sold at a price little above the amount of the tax. It would seem that 
if this tax is to be maintained, greater restrictionsshould be provided, 
rather than provisions looking to the relaxation of existing laws. 

Section 36 of the House bill is the chief section, and the other sec- 
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tions are merely tributary or auxiliary; it amends section 3255 of the 
Reyised Statutes by adding a provision which authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exempt distilleries mashing less than 25 bushels of 
grain per day from the operations of the provision of the Jaw relating 
to the manufacture of spirits, and establishes an entirely new principle 
for the collection of taxes upon spirits produced by them. 

The tax is now levied upon the spirits actually produced, whereas 
this new provision requires that upon the class of distilleries named 
the tax shall be levied and collected on the capacity of the distilleries, 
without reference to the amount of spirits actually prodyced. This is 
an entirely novel provision in our internal-revenue laws relating to 
spirits, as from the beginning the aim has been to collect the tax upon 
the spirits produced. All experience in this and other countries has 
shown that it is impossible to collect the tax simply upon the capacity 
of a distillery, as is here proposed. This has been tried in Germany 
and Austria, and both Governments were soon forced to abandon the 
system and annul all contracts with distillers, although these contracts 
in some cases run for a long period of years, and there, as here, the tax 
is now collected on the actual prodact. The tax has been collected on 
the product for a great number of years in Great Britain, as there, also, 
it has been fonnd that this is the only safe mode of collecting the 
tax. 

This amendment also provides that such distilleries may be run aud 
operated without store-keepers or store-keepers and gaugers. 

The presence of store-keepers or store-keepers and gaugers under ex- 
isting law is found necessary to make sure that the entire product of 
the distillery pays the tax; if they are removed, the only knowledge the 
internal-revennue officers ean have of the amount produced is the knowl- 
edge imparted by the distiller himself, whose interests would be to re- 
port the smallest possible production. 

The effect of section 3255 thus amended would therefore be to re- 
move from every such distillery all the restraints and safeguards now 
provided by law against illicit distillation, and this applies to every 
distillery which has a practical capacity of producing 100 gallons of 
distilled spirits per day, upon which the daily tax would be $90. It 
leaves the distiller without supervision in his work of distillation, with 
the expectation that he will make honest returns at the end of each 
month of the amount distilled. 

A capacity tax must be based upon an estimate of the amount ot 
spirits which ean be obtained from each bushel of grain within a cer- 
tain fixed time. In practical distillation the best results are secured 
by mashing each bushel of grain in not less than forty to forty-five gal- 
lons of water with a fermenting period of not less than seventy-two 
hours. But with half the quantity of water and the use of an extra 
quantity of yeast the grain can be fermented and distilled in twelve 
hours. The yield per bushel of grain in this case would be much less, 
but the aggregate quantity of spirits produced daily would greatly ex- 
ceed that permitted by any reasonable official survey, and this in- 
creased amount would of course escape payment of the tax. But it 
the period should be extended from twelve to twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours, the capacity, ee e with the measure of the still, 
would then be largely in , and the Government would depend 
entirely for the collection of its revenue upon the honesty of the dis- 
tiller. 

Each bushel of corn, it is estimated, produces from 3} to 4 gallons or 
proof spirits with a fermenting period of seventy-two hours. Witha 
fermenting period of half that time, the yield would probably be three- 
fourths of this amount. As grain is the chief material used, the small 
relative cost of which compared with the tax to be paid would enable 
the distillery to use the grain (which, for the purpose of feeding to 
stock, loses little of its value) in a wasteful way, so that the tempta- 
tion to foree the fermenting period into twelve or twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours, and thus double the product of the distillery, would be so 
great that in most cases its adoption by these small distillers would 
follow. 

This section would afford the opportunity to establish any number ot 

small distilleries of a much less capacity than 25 bushels per day in 
out-of-the-way places, in mountain regions, and in houses and cellars, 
where opportunity of detection would be small, and where, if detected, 
they would only be required to pay tax on the declared capacity of the 
distillery, 
These small distilleries could be set up at aslight cost, would be port- 
able, and could be removed from place to place easily without detection, 
and the product of a single week of any one of these small stills would 
more than pay for the original cost of the apparatus. 

From the experience of the Internal Revenue Office for many years 
it is believed that the tax is now collected upon all spirits distilled in 
the large distilleries, as in them the safeguards of existing law have 
proved effectual, and the chief trouble in the administration of the law 
results from the difficulty of controlling small distilleries and suppress- 
ing illicit distilleries in mountain regions and in out-of-the-way places. 
But for the frauds in the States where these small distilleries most 
abound the system for the collection of tax on distilled spirits would 
be regarded iat gags as practicable. These frauds, however, do not 
probably ex ed in the aggregate more than 10 per cent, of the entire 


amount of spirits distilled in the country. It is because of the safe- 
guards alluded to that the tax has yielded so large a revenue. 

If the percentage of fraudulent distillation should be measurably 
increased it would not be long before the large distilleries which now 
pay a tax upon all the spirits produced would be obliged to abandon 
the field in competition with small distilleries which would not be re- 
qvired to pay upon anything but the estimate of the amount produced 
on the capacity of their stills, - 

The small distillers have no reason to ask for this legislation if en- 
gaged in the honest production of spirits. The cost to them of such 
production, so far as the Government is concerned, is no greater than 
to the distilleries of larger capacity, as the cost of supervision through 
the medium of gaugers, storekeepers, ete., is not paid by them, but 
out of the Treasury, and there is no reason why any honest distiller, 
whether his distillery be of large or small capacity, should complain 
of Government supervision, i. e., if he means to pay the tax upon the 
actual amount of spirits produced. 

Whatever may be the strength of public opinion in the States where 
these small distilleries are numerous, the Government can not afford to 
relax the efficient and necessary safeguards thrown around the produc- 
tion of spirits simply for the purpose of relieving these people from 
proper supervision which compels the payment of the tax. But theeffect 
of section 36 would be not only to open the door for fraud where these 
small distilleries are now located, but with the temptation of a profit of 
400 per cent. in favor of successful illicit distillation the distil-. 
leries would soon be found in every State of the Union where either 
corn or molasses could be easily procured, and the distiller honestly 
paying his tax, whether small or large, would soon disappear. 

It may be said thatthe section only authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exempt such distilleries from the restrictive provisions of 
the Revised Statates and that he may refuse these exemptions. Butthis 
officer has no discretion; he must levy the tax upon the capacity of the 
distillery, and this mode of levy would be the primal source of fraud. 

But if this section should become a law no Secretary of the Treasury 
would feel that he had any discretion respecting its otherrequirements, 
as they would be no more imperative upon the Secretary if the law 
should read“ the Secretary of the Treasury shall exempt all distiller- 
ies,” ete. The word“ may,“ here used, is equivalent to a legislative 
direction to the Secretary of the Treasury as to what he shall do in the 
case described. 

It is an expression of the legislative will that in cases of distilleries 
mashing less than 25 bushels of grain per day the existing law should 
not apply with its rigid requirements, but that in such cases the in- 
tegrity of the distiller should be substituted for the restraints of law 
applied to distilleries having a larger capacity. 

It is true that the elaborate popeo of our internal-revenue laws 
respecting the punishment for illicit distillation of spirits are rigorous” 
and the fines and penalties in many cases severe, but they are abso- 
lutely essential to the enforcement of the law and to the collection of 
the revenue derived from the distillation of spirits. These laws are 
respected and obeyed without question by nine-tenths of our people, 
and in a large portion of our territory. The penalties, though severe, 
are only for wrong-doing, and it would be extremely unwise to remove 
the restrictions, which operate as a protection to all manufacturers of 
spirits who now honestly pay, their taxes, for the purpose of placating 
individuals or localities which, it is well understood, hold all our rey- 
enue laws in contempt., If this source of revenue is to be abandoned, 
it should be done openly by a re of the statutes, rather than by 
their relaxation to an extent which would ultimately end in this re- 
sult. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with theapproval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the section; thus 
substituting for provisions of the statute restrictive in their nature, 
which apply to all distillers, the rules and regulations which a Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may choose to make respecting this class. But these 
rules and regulations must be in accord with the spirit of the section, 
which is that every restraint of law shall be removed from a distiller 
who mashes less than 25 bushels of grain per day, and must not be in 
contravention of the novel provision, hitherto unknown in our laws, of 
making two rules for the collection of the tax, namely: the capacity 
rule for one set of distillers, and the rule of the amount of spirits pro- 
duced for another. The injustice of such legislative discrimination 
need only be stated to be condemned. 

Section 36 is supplemented by other provisions intended to shield not 
only these small distillers, but all distillers from the rigorous provisions 
of existing law. A 

Section 30 is a complicated section, having the effect to impede any 
process looking toward the arrest or prosecution of offenders under the 
internal-revenue laws by providing that no warrant shall issue upon 
information and belief, except upon the affidavit of collector, or dep-- 
uty collector, or internal-revenue agent, thus excluding all other rev- 
enue officers, such as store-keepers, gaugers, etc., who, by reason of 
their official positions, may have information and belief which would 
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justify them in making complaint and no private person can make 
complaint except the facts are within his own personal knowledge. 

It provides, further, that no fee shall be paid to either marshals, 
clerks, or commissioners unless there be a conviction, or unless the 
prosecution has been approved, either before or after such arrest, by the 
attorney of the United States for the district where the offense is al- 
leged to have been committed, or unless the prosecution was com- 
menced by information or iidictment. Thus, in cases of violations of 
the internal-revenue laws, it would be necessary for a complicated in- 
vestigation to be gone through with before any such prosecution could 
be instituted. 

It is impossible for internal-revenue agents to hear complaints and 
thus be able to make affidavit on information and belief, as there are 
only twenty of them in all, and they are occupied chiefly in the exami- 
nation of accounts, giving inlormation to officers as to their method of 
conducting business, etc. Collectors and deputy collectors are engaged 
in the detail work of their offices and may be at a great distance from 
the place where the fraud is being committed. The section would re- 
quire preliminary trial by a collector or deputy collector before a prose- 
cution could be instituted. The marshals, who under the law are re- 
quired to execute any process presented, are informed in advance that 
they shall have no pay unless there is a conviction, which necessarily 
implies that the marshal, before he serves process, must enter into an 
examination of the probability of a conviction or else discharge his 
duties without compensation. 

Section 34 minimizes the penalty for intentional violation of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws. This section is a substitute for section 3176 ot 
the Revised Statutes, which provides that if any person refuses or neg- 
lects to make any return or list for taxation, as required by law, or who 
renders a false or traudulent return or list, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue shall assess the tax, and in case of any return of a false 
or fraudulent list or valuation, the Commissioner shull add 100 per 
cent. to such tax. So that in case of actual fraud, under section 3176 
of the Revised Statutes, the penalty is 100 per cent.; but in case of a 
refusal or neglect only, except in cases of sickness or absence, the added 
penalty: is 50 per cent.; the penalty in both cases being assessed as a 
part of the tax. 

Section 34 of the bill amends this section of the Revised Statutes 
by substituting a uniform penalty of 25 per cent., and interest at 10 
per cent. from the time when such tax is due and payable; that is to 
say, if an illicit distiller is caught, or if a distiller makes a false end 
fraudulent return, instead of 100 per cent. penalty as now provided he 
is only required to pay a penalty of 25 per cent. 

Section 3332 of the Revised Statutes provides that in case a regis- 
tered distillery, having a producing capacity of less than 150 gallons a 
day, shall violate the law respecting such distillery, and having beende- 
clared forfeited by a judgment of the court for a violation of the inter- 
nal-revenue laws, such still, etc., shall be destroyed so as to prevent its 
use for the purpose of distilling. This section of the Revised Statutes 
is amended by section 38 of the billso that in case of judgment of for- 
feiture the seizing officer shall remove such still, etc., to a place of safe 
storage, where it shall be sold, and that it shall be so removed without 
mutilation. The reason for the present law was that a distillery of the 
capacity described in this section, having been detected at one place, 
could, unless destroyed, be easily removed to another and again begin 
its operations, as had frequently been done prior to the passage of the 
law; and it was thought that the destruction of the still wasan effectual 
method of preventing illicit distillation by means of these small distil- 
leries. If the effect of a judgment of forfeiture shall only be to require 
the seizing officer to carefully preserve and store the still without muti- 
lation, it will soon renew its work in some other convenient locality 
where the vigilance of revenue officers could, for a time at least, be 
eluded, as stills of this capacity are portable and easily transferred 
from one neighborhood to another. 

In order that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue might have 
knowledge of every still manulactured in the country and its location, 
enabling him thereby to pursue the still from the time of its manu 
facture until it engaged in the production of spirits to be taxed, sec- 
tion 3244 of the Revised Statutes provides that a manufacturer of stills 
shall pay an annual tax of $50, and $20 for each still or worm for dis- 
tilling made by him; and section 3265 of the Revised Statutes requires 
such manufacturer before the same is removed from the place of mau- 
ufacture to notify the collector of the district in which such still, 
boiler, or other vessel is to be used or set up, by whom itis to be used, 
its capacity, and the time when the same is to be removed from the 
place of manufacture; and also provides that it shall not be set up 
without the permit of the collector in writing for that purpose. These 
wholesome provisions, taken together, were intended to prevent per- 
sons from manufacturing stilis or procuring them from manafacturers 
without the knowledge of the proper revenue officers of the Govern- 
ment. But section 40 of the pro bill repeals all laws which im- 
pose these special taxes, and thus stills would be manufactured with- 
out the knowiedge of the office óf the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and without opportunity of the revenue officers to know when, 
where, or how such stills were to be set up and used. 

These sections constitute such a modification of our present revenue 
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system, as respects the collection of taxes from distilled spirits, as will 
make it easy for those disposed to engage in illicit distilling to do so 
with impunity, and your committee can not but regard these provisions 
as seriously endangering the efficacy of our entire system of laws which 
provide for the collection of revenue from distilled spirits. 

THE SUBSTITUTE PROPOSED BY THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The House bill (H. R. 9051) under consideration was received by 
your committee July 25, and was immediately referred to the follow- 
ing subcommittee: Messrs. ALLISON, of Iowa, chairman; ALDRICH, of 
Rhode Island; JONES, of Nevada; Hiscock, of New York; BECK, of 
Kentucky; HARRIS, of Tennessee, and VoorHEES, of Indiana, who re- 
ported the same back, September 25, to the full committee, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which was adopted by the full 
committee and reported to the Senate this day by Mr. ALLISON. 

In the preparation of the substitute submitted for the consideration 
of the Senate, it has been the purpose of your committee to present a 
measure which would, as far as possible, fulfill the important require- 
ments of revenue revision which we have euumerated. The num-rous 
failures and defects of the House bill rendered the task of amend- 
ing that bill impossible, and made the preparation of a comprehensive 
and consistent measure of relief and revision necessary, We submit 
this substitute to the judgment of the Senate, and invite fer it full and 
careful scrutiny. The time which has elapsed since the House bill 
reached the Senate has been diligently employed by your committee in 
a careful investigation of the diverse and important questions involved 
in a general tariff revision, and in hearing such representatives of the 
vast number of interests affected by changes in the tariff schedules as 
could be heard in the limited time at their disposal. 

Other interested parties are desirous of being heard, and it is the 
intention of the committee, with the approval of the Senate, to give 
such time to further hearings as shall be possible during the period the 
bill may be under discussion, with a view of eliciting the fullest infor- 
mation, in order that the provisions of the substitute, and of such 
amendments as shall be suggested, may be acted upon with the great- 
est degree of intelligence. = 

The committee estimate that the annual revenues would be reduced 
by the provisions of the substitute as follows: By the reduction of the 
duty on sugar, $27,759,783.95; by adding to the free-list the forty-two 
items named in Appendix C, 86,428, 095.56; by the abolition of the 
internal-revenue taxes on the production or sale of tobacco and the re- 
duction of the tax on cigars, 524.371, 460. 98; and by the provisions 
which allow the use of alcohol in the industrial arts free from tax, $7,- 
000.000, or a total reduction of $65,559, 340. 49. 

An estimate has also been carefully prepared (Appendix B) of the 
effect which the other changes in the tariff schedules would have upon 
importationsand therevenue, If this estimate should prove to be cor- 
rect, the total reduction in revenue effected by the substitute would be 
$73,668,994. 30. ; 

In order to obtain the necessary reduction of revenue, the committee 
have selected such duties or taxes for reduction or repeal as would, 
while effecting that object, secure the most beneficial results to the 
masses of our people, and would not disturb or injure any industry or 
pursuit entitled to protection. 

The excessive duty of from 2 to 3} cents per pound now imposed 
upon sugar adds a considerable sum to the daily cost of living of every 
family in the United States, where in most cases the cost of sugar is 
greater than the cost of bread. The high rates of duty which have 
been levied upon this important article of food have not successfully 
developed the sugar-producing industry of the United States. The 
great natural advantages which the producers of cane sugars in the 
tropical islands have over those of the United States preclude domestic 
competition upon equal terms. If it were not for the fact that parties 
interested in the production of sugar from sorghum or beets are confi- 


dent of the rapid development of these industries in the United States 


the committee would recommend a still greater reduction in the rate 
of duty upon sugar, as the advantages of this reduction would be felt 
through a larger circle than any other which could be made in our 
tariff schedules. 

The ariicles which are placed on the free · list include jute, jute butts, 
sisal grass, manila, and other crade materials not produced in this 
country, whose free admission would benefit both the producers and 
consumers of manufactures from these materials. 

The provisions of the substitute which allow the use of alcohol in 
the industrial arts free from taxation would prove of great benefit toa 
large number of important manufactures. Alcohol is used in the pro- 
duction of more than five hundred chemical and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations and in many of the mechanical and industrial arts, and its use 
in all these directions would be largely extended if the onerous tax 
should be abolished. The heavy tax upon alcohol unnecessarily in- 
creases the price of many manufactured products, with no correspond- 
ing benefit except the resulting revenue, which is not unnecessary. 

Your committee have considered numerous suggestions for the repeal 
of all internal-revenue taxes and the abolition of the entire internal- 
revenue system, but they deem the adoption of this course at present 
both impracticable and unwise, not only because the repeal of these 
taxes would create a large annual deficit, but for the further reason 
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that the taxes levied on distilled spirits used as a beverage and on beer 
should be retained, and the legislation to protect American dairy prod- 
ucts from fraudulent imitations should be enforced. 

The proposition for a repeal of all internal-revenue taxes on tobacco 
is presented in compliance with a universal demand. 

The provisions of the carefully prepared bill to prevent undervalua- 
tions, heretofore reported from the Committee on Finance and adopted 
by the Senate, are incorporated in the substitute. 

We have inserted a provision intended to prevent the importation 
of all articles of foreign manufacture when marked or labeled in such 
a manner as to represent that they were manufactured in the United 
States. 

Section 39 provides that upon the exportation of articles manufact- 
ured from dutiable imported materials the entire sum paid for duties 
on such materials shall be repaid in the form of a drawback. 

In the revision of the dutiable schedules and the free-list submitted 
constant effort has been made to correct the inequalities and to elimi- 
nate the ambiguities of the existing tariff, and careful attention has been 
given to the recommendations of the executive officers and to the state- 
ments of merchants, manufacturers, and workmen whose business has 
suffered from admitted defects. 

In pursuance of our general plan to lessen the evils of undervalua- 
tion, to secure more certainty, uniformity, and equality in the collec- 
tion of duties as well as economy in administration, specific or com- 
pound rates have been substituted for ad valorem rates wherever prac- 
ticable, or when the necessary data could be obtained. Whenever 
changes of this character have been made they have been adjusted 
upon information obtained from customs experts or from other reliable 
sources. 

It will be observed that all of the tariff schedules have been thor- 
oughly revised, rearranged, and greatly simplified. They have been 
divided into paragraphs and numbered consecutively, in order that in 
the future amendments may be made to a single paragraph or schedule 
without a general re-enactment of all the schedules, as is now neces- 
sary to prevent confusion. The number of paragraphs has been re- 
dua from 495 in the tarif of 1833 to 440 in the substitute sub- 
mit 

To secure the proper relation between the rates imposed upon the 
numerous articles produced in our related and interdependent indus- 
tries is the most difficult problem of tariffadjustment. The committee 
have endeavored, in the revision of rates proposed, to accomplish this 
necessary equalization. Reductions have been made whenever they 
have seemed desirable, and we have increased rates whenever it seemed 
necessary to preserve the workingmen engaged in any American indus- 
try requiring protection from ruinous or unequal competition. 

The present anomalous and inadequate duties on tin and terne plates 
have received the attention of your committee, who believe that such 
a readjustment of these rates should be made as would encourage the 
manufacture of these articles in this country. We have not, however, 
up to this time, been able to obtain the definite information upon which 
to base a recommendation for an increase of rates upon the gauges 
which could now or might in the near future be produced in this coun- 
try if protection were afforded; but as soon as the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained we shall offer an amendment for this purpose. 

We also, if found necessary after further examination, reserve the 
privilege of suggesting amendments to other paragraphs. 

In ali the numerous changes suggested your committee have had con- 
stantly in view the preparation of a consistent measure whose benefi- 
cent influences would be felt in every section and by every class of our 
people, which would give greater diversity to our industries, and by 
strengthening and invigorating the American system of protection se- 
cure the harmonious development and prosperity of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, 

The differences between the House bill and the substitute reported 
by your committee are fundamental. The House bill has been formu- 
lated on the theory that a diminution of revenues can only be secured 
by a reduction or repeal of protective duties, and that tariff revision 
means simply that indiscriminate cutting down of rates which encour- 
agoa importations, benefits foreign manufacturers, and produces free 
trade, 

The substitute proposes to reduce revenues and at the same time to 
preserve the American system. It is based upon the idea that tariff 
revision implies an equitable readjustment of duties in the interest and 
for the benefit of the people of the United States, and in the distribu- 
tion of rates its framers have not hesitated to erect or to maintain de- 
fensive barriers which would carry confidence and comfort into Amer- 
ican homes. 

The committee express regret that through severe illness they have 
been deprived of the mature judgment and counsel of the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, JUSTIN S. MORRILL, of Vermont, the author of 
the tariff bill of 1862, which formed the basis of our present protective 
system. 


APPENDICES. 
APPENDIX A.—Specific Duties. 


In 17% Secretary Hamilton reports to the House of Representatives that, by 
existing laws, about one-third of the duties was derived m articles rated ad 
valorem, and adds: 


In other nations, where this branch of revenue, as with us, is of principal or 
very considerable consequence, and where no peculiarity of situation has tended 
to keep the duty low, experience has led to contract more and more the num- 
ber of articles rated ad valorem, and, of course, to extend tlie number of those 
rated s fically, that is, according to weight, measure, or other rules of quan- 
tity. The reason of this is obvious; it is to rd inst evasions, which in- 
fallibly happens in a greater or less degree when duties are high. * * * I 
needless to repeat that this will contribute as much to the interest of the fair 
trader as to that of the revenue. 

“Tt is believed that in our system the method of rating ad valorem could, with 
convenience, be brought within a much narrower compass, and it is evident 
that to do so will contribute materially to the security of the revenue.” (Amer- 
ican State Papers, Finance, volume 1, 348. 

Secretary Gallatin, reporting to the Senate in 1901, said: 

In order to guard as tar as possible against the value of goods being under- 
rated in the invoices, it would be eligible to lay specific duties on all such arti- 
cles now paying duties ad valorem as may be susceptible of that alteration.” 
(American State Papers, Finance, volume 1, page 702.) 

Secretary Dallas, reporting to the House of Representatives in 1815, says: 

“Articles imported to a great amount should rather be charged with specific 
duties upon their weight and measure, in order to guard against evasions and 
frauds, than with ad valorem duties on their value. (American State Papers, 
Finance, volume 8, page 91.) 

Secretary Crawford, in 1817, in the report concerning revision of the revenue 
laws already referred to, calls attention to the subject of frauds, particularly in 
the importation of articles upon consignment paying ad valorem duties, and 
recommends a series of remedial provisions, which are mainly applicable to 
importations subjected to ad valorem duty, to which he adds: 

“ Whatever may be the reliance which ought to be placed in the efficacy of 
the foregoing provisions, it is certainly prudent to diminish as far as practicable 
the list of articles paying ad valorem duties,” and submits a list of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four enumerations to be transferred to the class of specifies. 
In 1819 he submitted a further list. (American State Papers, Finance, volume 
3, pages 236, 41.) 

Secretary Meredith, in his report of December 3, 1849, says: s 

I propose a return to the system of specitic duties on articles on which they 
can be conveniently laid. The effects of the present ad valorem ~ystem are 
twofold, namely, on the revenue and on ourown productions. Experience has. I 
think, demonstrated that, looking exclusively to the revenue, a specific duty 
is more easily assessed, more favorable to conimerce, more equal, and less ex- 
to frauds than any other system. Of course such a duty is not laid with- 
out reference to the ave cost of the commodity, This system obviates the 
difficulties and controversies which attend an appraisement of the foreign mar- 
ket value of each invoice, and it imposes an equal duty on equal quantities of 
the same commodity. Under the ad valorem system goods of the same kind 
and quality, and between which there can not be a difference in value in the 
same market at any given time, nevertheless may often pay different amounts 
of duty. Thus the hazards oftrade are unnecessarily increased.” 

“To levy an ad valorem duty on foreign valuation equably at the different 

rts is believed to be impossible. That the standard of value at any two ports 

precisely the same at auy given time is wholly improbable. The facilities 
afforded to frauds upon the revenue are very great, and it is apprehended that 
such frauds have been and are habitually and extensively practiced. The state- 
ments annexed (marked O), to which I invite special attention, exhibit in a 
strong light the dangers to which this system is necessarily exposed. 

As the standard of value at every port must at last depend upon the average 
of the invoices that are passed there, every successful attempt at undervaluation 
renders more easy all that follow it. The consequences are, not only that the 
revenue suffers, that a certain sum is in effect annually given by the public 
among dishonest importers asa premium for their dishonesty, but that fair 
American importers may be gradually driven out of the business and their places 
supplied by unknown and unscrupulous foreign adventurers." 

The 3 of specific duties has been uniformly favored by the executive 
officer of the Government, and has been specially recommended by a number 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury in recent years. 

Secretary Bristow, in his annual report for 1876, in commenting upon the ad- 
ministration of the customs revenue, said: 

“Another remedy, and the most effective which could be adopted for correct- 
ing the evils of the appraisement system, is the substitution, so far as practica- 
ble, of specific for ad valorem duties. This change would work a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of labor Reining the knowledge of experts. The entire 
process o! ascertaining duties would be more simple, certain, and safe. Oppor- 
tunities for collusive undervaluation would be greatly lessened, and if errors 
were committed they could not, as to specific rates and amounts, be accounted 
for except upon the supposition of culpable negligence or actual fraud; whereas, 
in respect to ad valorem duties, an error of judgment may readily be assigned 
as a suficient explanation, 

“Such change, either with or without a decrease in the number of dutiable 
articles, would insure a very considerable reduction of the force at the chiet 
ports, with a consequent diminution of expenses.“ 

Secretary Sherman, in his report to Congress for 1878, made the following sug- 
gestions with respect to s] fic duties: 

“ While not recommending a general revision of the tariff at the present time, 
it is deemed important that upon some articles the ad valorem duties now as- 
sessed should be converted into specific duties, Asarule, specific duties are to 
be preferred to either ad valorem or compound rates, and in any future revision 
of the tariff it is hoped that (Fear ie will give preference to this system of im- 
posing duties as far as practi e. The argument in favor of specific duties ap- 
plies with great force to kid gloves, concerning the value of which, under the 
present ad valorem duties, serious differences of opinion have occurred between 
the importers and the Government during the past year, which have led to pro- 
tracted delays in the ascertainment of the dutiable value, and consequent in- 
jury to the mercantile community.” 

in his report on the collection of duties for 1885 the late Secretary Manning 
said: 

In a system of ad valorem rates there are two critical points: One is dutia- 
ble value and the other is rate of duty. The present rate of duty on certain 
silk goods is 50 per cent. of the market value at the time of exportation in the 
principal markets of the country, or what is equivalent to one-half of the im- 
portation, Ifthe law were so administered by the Treasury Department that 
on the importation of one importer 50 percent. was levied, and on the importa- 
tion of another importer, 40 per cent., and on that of another importer, 30 per 
cent., there would be a general outcry. So there would be if an importer at 
New York was required to pay only 30 percent. and if of another at Buffalo 
was demanded 40 per cent. and of another at Chicago was required 50 per cent. 
But none the less illegal and intolerable result would follow if the dutiable 
value on one importation were fixed at $100, on another, by the same vessel, at 
$80, and on another, by the same vessel, at $60, the merchandise in all of the 
three being similar. importers can illegally control dutiable values, they 
can control the amount of duties paid on the merchandise, although the ad va- 
lorem rate may be fixed and uniform for everybody and every port in the 
country. 

— * . . * * * 
I do not make a recommendation to Congress for the restoration of the old 


moiety system’ and the statutory inducement to informers, or the law concerne 
ing intent and burden of proof, which existed from 1799 to 1874. And Ido not 
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| so recommend for the reason that the purpose of the House and Senate, in possession of the Government, and according to a standard which is altogether 
spect to the simplification of the rates — . —— and a e 8 of the national and domestic. That would be partially true of an ad valorem system 
application voile epee rates, is necessaril Should some levied upon ‘home value,’ but there are constitutional impediments in the way 
named change be not made, I have little uh tines tin the Dr Ex- | of such a aaen 88 aopen to be insuperable. But under an ad valorem 
ecutive and of the courts will be adequate to secure honest invoices and full ap- 8 facts to which ad valorem rate is to be applied must be gathered 
Pralsement.“ in places many thousand miles 1 and under circumstances most unfavora- 
8 > ble to the administration of 


i cis fro report avad a half a The t Secretary of the Treasury, in that portion of his last annual re- 
dre — — Are e om the. way of of Me. For his a 0 neatly hal a | port relating to the administration of the customs laws, used the following lan- 


lation between ad valorem and s rates, and the ig t in which foreign Sure 
manufacturers 9 co then Whatever the rates of customs —— may be, the laws for the collection 
may peel e O eee NS of the same should be mado as efficien possible.” In this the bona fide im- 


‘ rter, who wishes to gain only the e profits of his busin: the home 
With s view to guard the revenue against fraudulent 3 which ee = end labore — 9 OT elie tate l. They all have a Sto dee 


in nearly all cases when 8 The o ion mand that the laws be so edministered as to give them every possible protec- 


5 speci cases tion in their business, The high ad valorem tariff of the last quarter of a cen- 
—— to the ite of the articles — incl oe He eo ee hale ee boat bis ben been ~ gratia cause of devices to gain improper advantage at the 
more than compensated by the ae of the. revenue s, and therefore desirable that in revising and reducing rates of 


evasion 
dency of specifi exol worth! ‘erior articles duty doty tbe ap y be made specific instead of ad valorem so far as the nature of 
pi pen purchasers a — ous Siten imposed on * Py the merchandise willadmit. Theoretically considered, ad valorem are prefer- 


able to specific duties; but in practice, under such rates as we have had and 


. * bd e ¢ must continue to have for years to come, the former are the too-easy source of 
= 5 petting oy and Da paroa raged chief PERE AE a specific over an ad | deception and inequality at the custom-house, has it in its power to 
rem system in under the former duties are levied by a posi- „CTC le rates so as to N 


tive test, which can be applied by our officers while the merchandise is in the permanent changes in values.” 
APPENDIX B.—Estimates of importis and duties by provisions of Senate substitute to H. R. 9051. 


Estimated imports under the Average ad ya- 
Importations, fiscal year 1887, 8 bill, Estimated | jorem rate of duty. 
decrease of 
duty by the 


Values, Duties. Values. Duties. W. 
815,128. 118. 72 $4, 655,375.27 814. 751, 69. 51 $4,383,074.79 | 8272, 300. 48 30.78 20. 70 
13, 055, 763. 49 7,583, 953.97 13,042, 454. 73 7. 308, 270. 25 275, 683.72 58.09 56.03 
57, 781. 719. 42 23,090,797.67 | 51,402, 136.87 | 21,376, 664. 08 1,714, 132. 99 39. 90 41.58 
8, 274, 012. 16 1.518. 723. 09 8, 061, 909. 70 1,513, 440, 16 5, 282. 93 18.35 18,77 
68, 956, 335.0756, 530, 380. 14 68, 924, 968.35 | 28,770,576.19 | 27,759,783. 95 83. 43 41.02 
10, 955, 125. 03 9,127, 758.26 | 10,739, 454. 24 G, 856, 875. 68 2, 270, 882.58 83.82 63. 85 
42,593, 244.97 | 11, 018, 754. 66 33,596,688. 35 9, 040, 908. 68 2, 007, 845. 98 25.94 26. 91 
10, 887, 592. 40 7. 681, 031.53 9, 761, 316. 47 7,586, 442.73 94, 588, 80 73.94 7. 72 
„Cotton manufactures. . 30, 207,908.83 | 12, 081, 203. 03 29, 664, 007. 64 12,019, 295. 48 31. 967.55 40.00 40.59 
j hemp, and jute . ... . 24. 791, 662, 08 7, 868, 605,78 | 21. 00. 013. 17 7. 682, 125.73 186, 480, 05 81,74 8i. — 
K. Wool and man Of Wool. 60,586, 613.61 | 35, 629, 534. 13 53, 688, 583.81 34, 612, 782. 88 986, 801. 25 58. 81 64. 
L. Silk and silk goods... 81, 264,276.58 15, . 30, 340, 689.80 | 15, 447, 942. 94 92, 357.76 49,71 50. 92 
K. Books, papers, eto. 5, 212, 182.54 4,751, 274.82 | 1, 113, 825. 58 40,793.55 | 22.15 23,44 
N. Sundries. .... : · . — 44, 008, 079. 14 43,629, 020. 50 10, 774. 20 180,536.17 24.56 24. 47 
—Autiabie under.section 2513 Revised 
305, 545. 78 805, 545. 78 554. 61 10,00 10.00 
564, 001.70 564, 001.70 800, 34 00 20. 
12, 340. 90 12, 340. 96 4 . 100. 00 
424, 082, 487. 48 168, 607,645.88 | 38, 869, 487. 70 42. 45 
APPENDIX C.—Additions to free list by proposed Senate substitute. All other textile grasses or fibrous substances unmanufactured or undressed, 
Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. Floor matting, known as Chinese matting. 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured. 3 and le, such as arecommonly used in soap making or wire drawing, 
Bee Ax. 
Books and printed exclusively in. Teeny rere other than English, Human hair, raw, uncleaned and not drawn, 
Braids, eee flats, 9 etc., for ornamenti: Mineral waters, not specially enumerated. 
Bristles, raw or unmanufactured. Molasses, testing not above 56°. 
Bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible, Olive oil, for manufacturing or mechanical purposes, 
Chicory root, raw, dried or undried, but unground. Nut oil, or oil of nuts. 
Coal, or culm, Opium, crude or unmanufactured. 
Coal-tar, credo. Potash, crude carbonate. 
Curlin; e handles. Potash, caustic or ly 
Currants, Zante or other dried. Potash, nitrate of, or saltpeter. 
Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. ry , Sulphate of, 
n downs of all kinds, crude and unmanufactured. Rags, all not enumerated, 
Jute. j Hemp seed, 
Jute butts. Rape seed. 
Manila. Sponges. 
Ramie. Sand. 
Sisal grass. —.— and pitch, of wood, 
Sunn. ne, spirits of. 


APPENDIX 3 and consumplion of ccreals, 
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APPENDIX D.—United States production and consumption of cereals—Continued. 


Year. 


Production of cereals, 


Home consumption of 
cereals. 


Exports = 
Exports (percent- 
of cereals, * 

uction). 


0 


2, 848, 172, 006 
2, 983, 617, 186 


APPENDIX E, 

Comparative stalement, by Census Report of 1880, of articles of domestic uction, 
——— — tm the DiN 1 dt passed House of 
Representatives. 

Articles, 
Jute manufactures... $696, 982 
e-wood extracts 5, 253, 038 
Chocolate (cocoa)... 1, 302, 153 
Grindstones......,...... 184, 555 
526,777 


2 
=i 


— 1, 629, 413 
Oil-cloths. 5, 844, 587 
les. 2, 486, 533 
Nails and spi 5, 629,240 
Needles and pins. 1,378, 023 
Steam fittings and 5, 127, 840 
1, 454, 901 

— 9,345, 789 

Toys and games. 1,502,513 
MaR ANEN 35 1,491, 474 
Lead, bar, pipes, sheets, eto. 5, 600, 671 
Slate mantels, marble mantels, etc. 1, 080, 660 
Castor oll. . . . eee. 653, 900 
Scales and 3, 252, 460 
13, 863, 188 

Steel springs 3, 654, 802 
Stamped ware. 3,512, 423 
442 — — os 9, 635, 300 
Salt 4,616, 028 
Soap and candles. 26, 260, 792 
129, 702 7, 814, 027 

756, 361 23, 880, 672 

288,828 10, 272,527 

25, 250 2, 084, 287 

Foundry and m: 7,091, 959 207, 286, 509 
1, 800, 873 265, 452, 010 

Planed lumber. 2, 09.5, 385. 34,706, 971 
Brick and tile. 2, 644, 595 30, 188, 992 
Marble 803, 310 30, 611, 840 
Paints......-.... 19, 330 23, 371, 337 
10,000 2, 220, 298 

Freres 6, 000 7,471,712 
Cordage and twine. 24,000 12, 468, 171 
Paper manufactures 645, 547 48, 454, 367 
Hats and caps m 6,300 21, 296, 807 
nts, 87,900 1, 601, 194 

Wire and wire work. .. . . 10, 200 19, 954, 423 
and 194, 105 13,535, 908 

230, 370 2, 844, 680 

38, 500 4,722, 098 

159, 69 11, 817, 395 

262, 038 7, 403, 515 

28, 200 10, 780, 542 

4, 278,293 100, 463, 044 

451, 201 22, 473, 693 

599, 607 38, 374, 051 

1,960, 680 75, 885, 045 

8, 900 22, 644, 793 

240, 000 9, 833, 330 

69,795 1, 385, 962 

700 15, 393, 112 

500 258, 586 

409, 932 14, 273, 562 

2, 862, 505 45, 233, 533 

600 4, 235, 968 

338, 350 4,897,124 


5 
£ 
i 
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Aprexpix F.—Paragraphs of doubtful interpretation in House bill (H. R. 9051) 
{Compared with text of present law.] 


PRESENT LAW. 
CHEMICALS, 
All preparations of coal-tar, not colors 
or dyes, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad 


valorem. 

All coal-tar colors or dyes, by what- 
ever name known and not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 
35 per cent. ad valorem. 

All barks, beans, berries, balsams, 
buds, bulbs, and bulbous roots, and ex- 
crescences, such as nutgalls, fruits flow- 
ers, dried fibers, grains, gums, and gum 
resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, m 
nuts,rootsand stems, spices, vegetables. 
seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), an 
seeds of morbid wth, weeds, woods 
used expressly for dyeing, and dried 
insects, any of the foregoing of which 
are not edible, but which have been ad- 
vanced in value or condition by refin- 
ing, or grinding or by other of 
manufacture, and not ly enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 10 
per cent, ad valorem. 

ppn, crude, containing 9 per cent, 
and over of morphia, 81 per pound. 
The importation of opium containing 
less than 9 per cent. morphia is hereby 
prohibited, S 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE, 


Brown earthenware, common stone- 
ware, gas-retorts, and stoneware not 
ornamented, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


China, porcelain, parian, and bisque, 
earthen, stone, and crockery ware, in- 
cluding plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, 
or gilded, or otherwise decorated or or- 
namented in any manner, 60 per cent, 
ad valorem. 


China, porcelain, parian, and bisque 
ware, plain white, and not ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, 55 per 
cent, ad valorem, 


All equips we he gon and crock- 
ware, white, glazed, or „ com- 
Ne of earthy or sad pin ee sre 
not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 55 per cent. ad valorem. 


Encaustic tiles, 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 


Brick, fire-brick, and roofing and pav- 
ing tile, not specially enumerated or 
proriced for in this act, 20 per cent. ad 


orem, 
Green and colored glass bottles, vials, 
demijohns, and carboys (covered or un- 
covered), pickle or preserve jars, and 
other plain, molded, or p: green 
and colo boitle glass, not cut, en- 
graved, or painted, and not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 
1 cent 5 pound; if filled. and not 
otherwise in this act provided for, said 
articles shall pay 30 per cent, ad valo- 
ron in addition to the duty on the con- 
nis. 


H. R. 9051, 
CHEMICALS, 
All preparations of coal-tar not col- 
ors or dyes, and not acids of colors and 
dyes, Free-list. 


Aniline oil and its homologues. Free. 


All barks, beans, berries, balsams, 
buds, 2 bulbous — —— excres- 
cences, 8 as nutgal lowers, 
dried fibers, grains, 3 
resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, 
nuts, roots and stems, -vegetables, 
seeds, and seeds of morbid wth, 
weeds, woods used y for dye- 
ing, and dried i any of the fore- 
going which are not edible and not 

y enumerated or provided for, 
ree-list, 


Opium, crude,and not adulterated, 
containing 9 per cent. and over of mor- 
ps for medicinal purposes, Frec- 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE, 


Brown earthenware, common stone- 
ware, retorts, and roofing tiles, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 
and not decorated in any manner, 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

China, porcelain, parian, and bisque, 
earthen, stone, or crockery ware com- 
pee of earthy or mineral substance, 

neluding plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, 
enameled, or gilded, or otherwise dec- 
orated in any manner, 50 per cent. ad 
* reelai jan, and 
porcelain, parian, and bisque 
ware not decorated in any manner, 40 
per cent. ad valorem, 


White granite, common ware, plain 
white or cream-colored, I or 
printed under glaze in a single color; 
sponged, dipped, or edged ware, 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, * 

All other earthen, stone, and crock- 
ery ware, white, colored, or bisque, com- 

of earthy or mineralsubstances, 

not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, and not decorated in any 
manner, 35 cent. ad valorem. 

Encaustic tiles, not or enam- 
eled, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

All glazed or enameled tiles, 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Brick other than fire-brick. Freo-list. 

Paving tiles, not encaustic, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


| 
Green and colored glass bottles, vials, 
demijohns, and carboys (cdvered or un- 
Covered) pakia oe preservo jars, and 
other p m |, OF pressed green 
and colored bottle glass, not cut, en 
graved, or painted, and not 
enumerated or provided for, 1 cent per 
pound; if filled, and not otherwise — 
vided for, and the contents are subject 
to an ad valorem duty, or to a rate of 
duty based on their value, the value of 
such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall | 
be added to the value of the contents 
for the ascertainment of the dutiable 
valne of the latter; butif filled, and not 
oth: pro for, and the con- 
tents are not subject to an ad 
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PRESENT LAW. 


METALS. 


Provided further, That all iron bars, 
blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes of any 
kind, in the manufacture of which char- 
coal is used as fuel, shall be subject to a 
duty of $22 per ton. 

Sheet-iron, common or black, thinner 
than It inch and not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, I. I cents por ponat 

Provided, That on all such iron and 
steel sheets or plates aforesaid, 8 
ing on what are known commercially 
as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers’ 
tin, and hereafter provided for, when 
galvanized or coated with zinc or spel- 
ter, or other metals, or any alloy of 
those metals, th fourths of one cent 
per pound additional. 


Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or tag- 
gers“ iron coated with tin or lead, or 
witha mixture of which these metals 
is a component part, by the dipping or 
any other process, and commercially 
known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and 
taggers’ tin, 1 cent pe pound; corru- 
gated or crimped sheet-iron or steel, 
1.4 ot 1 cent per pound. 

Iron and steel cotton-ties, or hoops 
for baling purposes, not thinner than 
No. 20, wire gauge, 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Boiler-tubes, or flues, or stays, of 
e or steel, 3 cents per 
pound. 

6 — steel tubes or 

, 2} cents per pound. 

. Provided, That iron or steel wire cov- 
ered with cotton, silk, orother material, 
and wire commonly known as crino- 
line, corset, and hat wire, shall pay 4 
osaa per ponita addition tothe a 
goingrates: And provided further, Tha! 
no article made from iron or steel 
wire, or of which iron or steel wire is a 
component part of chief value, shall 
pay a less rate of duty than the iron or 
steel wire from which it is made either 
wholly or in part: And provided fur- 
ther, That iron or steel wire cloths, and 
iron or steel wire nella made in 
meshes of any form, shall pay a duty 
equal in amount to that imposed on 
iron or steel wire of the same gauge, 
and 2cents pec pound in addition there- 
to. There shall be paid on galvanized 
iron or steel wire (except fence whey 
one-half of 1 cent per pound in addi- 
tion to the rate im on the wire of 
which it is made. On iron-wire rope 
and wire strand, I cent per pound in ad- 
dition to the rates im on the wire 
of which it is made. Onstee!-wire rope 
and wire strand, 2 cents per pound in 
addition to the rates imposed on the 
wire of which it is made. 

All non-dutiable crude minerals, but 
which have been advanced in value or 
condition by refining or grinding, or by 

other process of 8 not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for, 

Clippings from new copper and all 
composition metal of which copper is a 
component material of chief value not 
opaa, enumerated or provided forin 
this act, 3 cents per pound; copper in 
plates, bars, ingots, Chili or other pigs, 
and in other forms, not manufactured, 
or enumerated in this act, 4 cents per 
pound; in rolled plates, called braziers’ 
copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and copper 
bottoms, and all manufactures of cop- 
per or of which copper shall be a com- 
ponent of chief value, not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 35 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude 
form not ready for consumption in the 
arts, 15 cents per pound on the nickel 
contained therein. 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any 
kind in which nickel is the element of 
chief value, 15 cents per pound. 

Sheathing, or yellow metal, not 
wholly of copper, nor wholly nor in 

of iron, ungalvanized, in sheets, 

inches long and 14 inches wide, and 

weighing from 14 to 34 ounces per 
square foot, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures, articles, or wares, not 
8 enumerated or provided ſor in 

is act, composed wholly or in part of 
iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel. pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, or any 


H. R. 9051. 


duty or toa rate of duty based on their 
value, ony. shall a suey. of 1 cent 
per pound in addition to the duty, if 
any, on their contents. 


METALS, 


Provided ce That all iron bars, 
blooms, billets, or sizes or shapesof any 
kind, inthe manufacture of which char- 
coal is used as fuel, shall be subject toa 
duty of notlesst per ton. 

Sheet: iron, common or black, thinner 
than 1 inch and not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound. 

, That on all such iron and 
steel sheets or plates aforesaid, except- 
ing on what are kuown commercially 
as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers’ 
tin, when vani or coated with 
zinc or spelter or other metals, or any 
alloy of those metals, one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound additional when not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge; thin- 
ner than No. 20 wire gauge and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, one- 
half cent per pound additional, and 
when thinner tban 25 wire gauge three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound additional. 

Tron or steel sheets, or plates, or tag- 
gers’ iron, coated witu tin or lead, or 
with a mixture of which these metals 
is a component part, by the dipping or 
any other process, and commercially 
known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and 
taggers’ tin. Free- list. 


Iron and steel cotton-ties or hoops 
for bailing or other purposes, not thin- 
ner than No. 20, wire gauge. Free-list. 


Boiler-tubes, or other tubes, or flues, 
or stays, of wrought-iron or steel, 1} 
cents per pound. 


Tron and steel wire and iron and steel 
wire galvanized, and all manufactures 
of iron and steel wire and of iron and 
steel galvanized shall pay the du- 
ties now provided by law: Provided, 
That no such duty shall bo in excess of 
60 per cent. ad valorem, 


Clippings from new copper fit only for 
remanufacture, | cent per pound. 

Copper, in plates, bars, ingots, Chili 
or other pigs, and in other foi not 
manufactured, 2 cents per pound; in 
rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, 
sheets, rods, pipes, and copper bottoms, 
30 per cent, ad valorem. 


Nickel, in ore or matte, 10 cents per 
pound on the nickel contained therein, 


Sheathing, or yellow metal, 30 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


Manufactures, articles, or wares, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 
composed wholly or in part of copper, 
35 per cent. ad valorem; manufactures. 
articles, or wares not specially enumer- 


PRESENT LAW. 


other metal, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 45 per cent, ad 


valorem, 
woop, 
Timber,squared or sided .notspecially 
enumerated or provided forin this act, 


1 cent per cubic foot. 

Sawed boards, plauk. deals, and other 
lumber of hemlock, white-wood, syca- 
more, and bass-wood, $1 per 1,000 feet, 
board measure; all other articles of 
sawed lumber, $2 per 1,000 feet, board 
measure, But when lumber of any sort 
is planed or finished, in addition tothe 
rates herein provided, there shall be 
levied and patd for each side so planed 
or finished 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board 
measure, And if planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, $1 per 1,000 feet 
bcard measure, And if planed on two 
sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 
per 1,000 feet, board measure. 


SUGAR, 

All other confectionery, notspecially 
enumerated or provided f 
made wholly or in part of sugar, and 
on sugars after being refined, when 
tinctured. colored, or in any way adul- 
terated, valued at 30 cents per pound 
or jess, 10 cents per pound, 

Confectionery valued above 30 cents 
per pound, or when sold by the box, 
package, or otherwise than by the 
pound, 50 per cent, ad valorem, 

PROVISIONS. 

Rice, cleaned, 2} cents per pound; un- 

cleaned, It cents per pound. 


Paddy, 1} cents per pound. 


Beefand pork, ham and bacon. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


All manufactures of cotton, not spe~ 
cially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, and corsets, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 

Sunn, sisal-grass, and other vegeta- 
ble substances, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, $15 per 
ton. 

Brown au e eee, 

ngs, co! ms, diapers, 
crash, handkerchiefs, 
lawns, and other manufactures of flax, 

ute or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 
emp shall be the component material 
ofchief value, notspecially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. 
valorem. 


Flax, hemp, and jute yarns, 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


Burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in 
width, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which 
flax, jute, or hemp. or either of them 
shall be the component material of 
chief value (except such as may be suit- 
able for bagging for cotton), 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Bags and bagging, and like manu- 
factures. not specially enumerated or 

rovided for in this act (except bagging 
for cotton), composed wholly orin part 
of flax, hemp, jute, gunny cloth, gunny 
bags, or other , 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Bagging for cotton. ox other manufact- 
ures, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, suitable to the uses 
for which cotton bagging is applied, 
in whole or in part of hemp, 


com) 
jute, jute butts, flax, gunny gunny 
oth, or other material, and valued at 


7 cents or less per square yard, 1} cents 
per pound; N 7 cents per 
uare yard, 2 cents > 
aeti S and raap oe 
of jute, ramie, China, and sisal grass, 
not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 


orin this act, val 
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ated or provided for, composed of 
iron, steel, lead, nickel, pewter, tin, 
zinc, gold, silver, platinum, or any 
other metal, or of which any of the 
foregoing metals aras Ass the compo- 
nent material of chief alue and wheth- 
er partly or wholly manufactured, 40 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Machinery designed for the conver- 
sion of jute or jute butts into cotton 
bagging, to wit, cards, roving frames, 
wading: frames, and softeners. Free- 

woop. 


Timber, squared or sided. Free-list. 
Sawed boards, planks, deals,and all 
. articles of sawed lumber. Free- 


SUGAR, 
All other confectionery,40 per cent. ad 
orem. 


PROVISIONS, 

Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound; un- 
cleaned, or rice free of the oater hull, 
and still having the inner cuticle on, 
1} cents per pound. 

Paddy, or rico having the outer hull 
on, 1 cent per pound. 

Meat, game, and poultry, free. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


On all cotton cloth, 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 


Sunn, sisal-grass, and other vegeta- 
ble fibers, Free-list. fie 


Brown = bleached — — 
canvas, paddings, cot bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, 
lawns, or other manufactures of flax, 
— or hemp. or of which flax, jute, or 

mp shall te the component material 
of chief value, no! specially enumerated 
or provided for, 25 per cent. ad valorem: 
Provided, That cuffs, collars, shirts, and 
other manufactures of wearing apparel, 
made in whole or in part of linen, and 
not otherwise provided for, and by- 
draulic hose, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax, hemp. and jute yarns, and all 
twines of hemp, jute, jute butts,sunn, 

sisal-grass, ramie, and China grass, 15 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in 
width, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of 
which flax, jute, or hemp, or either of 
them, shall be the component material 
of chief value. Free-list. 


Bags of jute for grain. Free-list. 

Bags and bagging, and like manufact- 
ures, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for, ene bagging for cot- 
ton, composed wholly or in part of flax, 
hemp. jute, gunny cloth, gunny bags, 
or other material, three-eighths cent 
per pound, 


Grass-cloth, and other manufactures 
of jute, ramie, China, and sisal 


3 


for, ovided, 
. 
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PRESENT LAW. 


WOOL AND WOOLENS, 


Carpets and carpetings of wool, flax, 
or cotton, or of either or other 
materia! not otherwise herein specified, 
40 per cent, ad valorem ; and mats, 

sereens, covers, hassocks, bed- 
sii and other ponia of carpets or 
carpetings, shall be subjected to the 
rate of duty herein imposed on carpets 
or carpeting of like character or de- 
scription; and tho duty on all other 
mats not exclusively of vegetable ma- 
terial, screens, hassocks, and rugs, shall 
be 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


PAPER, 


Paper boxes, and all other fancy 
boxes, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 


Paper-hangings and paper for screens 
or pee boards, paper antiquarian, 
demy, drawing, elephant. foolscap, im- 
perial, letter, note, and all other papes 
not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


3. 


SUNDRIES. 


Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, 
women, and dren, composed of 
chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, or straw, 
or any other e su ce, bair, 
whalebone, or other material, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
bulbous roots, not medic- 
inal, and not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad 


valorem, 

Fans of all kinds, except common 
palm-leaf fans, of whatever material 
composed, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

Feathers of all kinds, crude or not 
dressed, colored, or manufactured, 25 
per cent. ad valorem; when dressed, 
colored, or manufactured, includin 
dressed and finished birds, for milli- 
nery ornaments, artificial and oma- 
mental feathers and flowers, or parts 
thereof, of whatever material com- 


posed, for millinery not ly 
enumerated or 55 in act, 
50 a cent. ad valorem, 

loves, kid or leather, of all descrip- 


tions, wholly or partially manufact- 
„ 50 per cent. ad valorem, 


Gutta-percha, manufactured, and all 
articles of, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 35 per cent, 


ad valorem. 
human, bracelets, braids, 
com- 
is the 


Hair, 
chains, rings, curls, and lets 
of hair, or of which 
component material of chief value, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 


: H. R. 9051, 
That as — te, jute butts, sunn,and sisal 
8 manufactures thereof, except 

urlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in 
width, this act shall take effect January 
1, 1889; and as to flax, hemp, manila, 
and other like substitutes for hemp, 
and the manufactures thereof, upon 
July 1, 1889. 


WOOL AND WOOLEXS. 


All other carpets and carpetings,drug- 
gets, bockings, mats, rugs, screens, cov- 
ers, hassocks, bedsides of wool, flax, 
cotton, or parts of either, or other ma- 
terial, 40 per cent, ad valorem. 


PAPER. 


Paper boxes, and all other fancy 
boxes, not otherwise provided for, 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Paper-han and paper for screens 
or fire- , Surface-coated paper, 
and all manufactures of which surface- 
coated paper is a component material 
not otherwise provided for, and card- 
board, paper antiquarian, demy, draw- 
ing, elephant, foolscap, imperial, letter, 
note, and all endl papes not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 25 percent, 
ad valorem, 


SUNDRIES, 


Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, 
women, and children, composed of 
hair, whalebone, or any v le ma- 
terial, and not specially enumerated or 
provided for, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 


Bulbs and bulbous roots, not medic- 
inal, Free-list. 


Fans of all kinds, except palm-leaf 
fans, of whatever material composed, 
30 per cent. ad valorem. 

eathers of all kinds, crude or not 
dressed, colored, or manufactured. 
Free-list. 


e- 

Feathers of all kinds, when dressed, 
colored, or manufactured, includin: 
dressed and finished birds and artifici: 
and ornamental feathers and flowers, 
or parts thereof, of whatever mate: 
composed, not specially enumerated 
or provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Gloves, of all descriptions, wholly or 
partially manufactured, 40 per cent. 
ad valorem: Provided, That gloves 
made of silk taffeta shall be taxed 50 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Gutta-pe: manufactured, and all 
articles of h rubber not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Bracelets, braids, chains, rings, curls, 
and ringlets composed of hair, or of 
which hair is the component material 
of chief value, and all manufactures of 
human hair, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


PRESENT LAW. 

Curled hair, except of hogs, used for 
Lind or mattresses, 25 per cent. ad va- 

orem, 

Hats, ete., materials for Braids, plaits, 
Hats, laces, trimmings, tissues, willow 
sheets and squares, used for making or 
et ot pats, zonne and bee 
con: 0 W. b, grass, palm- 
leaf, willow, hair, e Lee or any 
other substance or material, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Hemp seed and rape seed, and other 
oil seeds of like character, other than 
linseed or flaxseed, one-quarter of 1 
cent per pound, 

Garden seeds, except seed of the 
sugar beel, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 


Marble of all kinds, in block, rough, 
or squared, 65 cents per cubic foot; 
veined marble, sawed, dressed, or oth- 
erwise, including marble slabs and 
i bi paving tiles, $1.10 per cubic 

foot. 
„ of whatever material com- 
„and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Rattans and reeds, manufactured, 
but not made up into completed arti- 
cles, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other 
1 12 cents per 100 pounds; in 

mlk, 8 cents per 100 pounds: $ 
That exporters of meats, whether 
packed ðr smoked, which have been 
cured in the United States, with im- 
ported salt, shall, upon satisfactory 

roof, under such regulations as the 
— of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe, thatsuch meats have been cured 
with imported salt, have refunded to 
them from the Treasury the duties 
paid on the salt so used in curing such 
exported meats, in amounts not less 
than $100: And provided further, That 
imported salt in bond may be used in 
curing fish taken by vessels licensed 
to engage in the fisheries, and in cur- 
ing fish on the shores of the navigable 
waters of the United States, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the 
mury shall prescribe; and upon 
proof that the salt has been used for 
either of the purposes stated in this 
roviso, the duties on the same shall 
— remitted 


Stones, unmannfactured or undressed, 
freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, except 
marble, not specially enumerated or 
provided forin this act, $1 per ton; and 
upon stones as above, hewn, dressed, 
or polished, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Stri : All strings of t, or any 
other like material, other than strings 
for musical instruments, 25 per cent, ad 
valorem, 

Watches, watch-cases, watch-move- 
ments, parts of watches, and watch ma- 
terials, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 25 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


Webbing, composed of cotton, flax, 
or any other materials, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 
25 per cent. ad valorem, 


H. R. 9051. 


Curled hair, for beds or mattresses, 
Free-list. 


Hats, materials for: Braids, plaits, 
flats, willow sheets and squares, fit 
only for use in making or ornamentin 
hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed 
straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, 
hair, whalebone, or any vegetable ma- 
terial, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Hemp and rape seed, and other oil 
seeds of like character, Free- list. 


Garden seeds. Free-list. 
is = pease, and split pease, Free- 
st. 
Marble ot all kinds, in block, rough, 
or squared, 40 td! aaa cubic foot. 
Marble, sawed, dressed, or other- 
wise, including marble slabs and mar- 
ble paving tiles, 85 cents per cubic foot. 


— 6 of whatever material com- 
Free: list. 


Rattans and reeds, manufactured, 
but not made up into finished articles. 
Free-list, 

Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other 
packages or in bulk, when imported 

rom any country which does not 


charge an import duty upon salt ex- 
poss from the United States, Free- 


Stones, unmanuſactured or undressed 
freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
paag or monumental stone. Free- 
ist, 


All strings of ft or apy other like 
material, Free-list. 


Watches, watch-cases, watch-move- 
ments, ‘parts of watches, watch-glasses 
and watch-keys, whether separately 
packed or otherwise, and watch mate- 


rials not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided forin this act, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Webbing, composed of cotton, flax, 
or a mixture of these materials, not 
specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 


APPENDIX G.—Comparison of rates of duty proposed by H. R. 9051 with present rates of duty on same articles, with the percentage of reduction of duty in each case. 


ne Hun TEENAA 


and manufactures of: 


Carriages and parts of, ‘not specially enumerated ‘or rovided for... 
Chemise; drugs, dyes, and ERE TP fox not pepee s specified: 
is— 


nufactures of, not specially enumerated or provided for... 


Articles. 


Acetic, acetous, or pyroligenous acid— 


Specific gravity exceeding 1,047.......... EEE 15 see LO ts. per pound . . .. 5 ets. per pound. 
racio . 

Commercial. D Lets. per pound.... N 

P tee 5 .| 5 cts, per 3 


stals or ground. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. . 7 
Bark for tanning, extracts of: Hemlock. e 


XIX——75 


Drese CUNEO EO ON ENA U ERNE RSEEEEREAEEDESOEEE OOD OOEEDENEREAEAH OS HE EEOESSOEDEDE 7772227 


Present rates of duty. 


By H. R. 9051. 


25 per cent... 
30 per cent... 


$1 per pound... 


e e (RO DOE OE bic 
povtesevedbssiesesrsesseosses| 20 per cent. 


aavssesesedsccccessesnsscessoees| 40 per cent. 
15 cts. per pound... 


Yo ct. per pound 
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APPENDIX G.—Comparison of rates of duty proposed by H. R. 9051 with present rates of duty, ete.—Continued, 


Articles. Present rates of duty. 


Crude. 


Refined .....> 

Coal-tar, all preparations 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol . . . ...... .. . . . . .. ... 8 100 

33 wash for sheep (sheep dip). . EAER T E OESE A 100 
cerine— 

1 brown, or yellow, of c gravity of 1.25 or less at a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, not 2 cts. per pound. .... . dO. . . 100 
purified by refining or distilling. 

8 OAE DE E EPRA RE T ETE EE E AA REE O A A E A ES ETEO «| 5 cts. per pound. .. . 3. ets, per pound.. 40 
Cassin 10 per cent 100 
Extract of ... l ha AT 9 100 

Todine ......0-..0000- — 40 ets, per pound. 100 

Iron, sulphate of, or copperas.... “yh ct. per pound. . .. 100 

Lead, acetate of: r 

4 cts. per pound . 50 

.| 6 cts. per pound 50 

.| 3 cts. per pound 33 

Paste or rolls . „3 8 3 74 cts, per pound .................| 5 ots. per pound .... 33 
Logwood and other dye-woods, extracts, and deooctions. ... ... 10 per cent —— 100 

Magnesia: p 

Cal — —Lu—'u)— 7 cts. per pound ... 30 
$ ng per pona eral 40 

4 per pound..... 50 

50 cts. per ounce... 50 

100 

Phosphorus. . . . .. . . . . 100 

Potash— 

* Bicarbonate of, or saleratus, calcined or pearl-ash. II cts. per pound... 50 
Carbonate of, or fused.. 8 S 100 
Causti !; — — ——— 100 
Chiorate of. * o j— 100 
Chromate and bichromate of.... 2} cts. per pound. 17 
8 5 | S 100 
Nitrate of, or saltpeter— | 

Crud 0 Ie et. per pound cssc: 100 

.| 1} cts; per pound . 33 

10 ets, per pound 30 

Y $ 5 cts, per pound. senese 40 
Sulphate of. 20 per cent . 5 100 

Soda— 

Bicarbonate of, or supercarbonate of. . .. .. . . .. o. .| 1} ets. per pound. 50 
. aos eae Ict. per pound. 50 

2 ct, per pound 50 

} ct. per pound. 50 

ts.. 9 100 

Salt- cake, crude or refined, or ni IAA EEA E E A EER INE SE % 0 7 100 

Sulphur— ; 

Refined, in rolls. . $10 per ton. Free. A 100 
Sublimed, or flowers of. 5 — e 20 per ton. to . 40 
Barks, beans, berries, balsams, 5 d bulbou excrescences, such as nut-galls, | 10 per cent. . 100 

fruits, flowers, dried fibers, grains, gums and resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots 

and stems, spices, vegetab! 0 (aromatic, not garden seeds), and seeds of morbid growth 

weeds, woods used expressly for dyeing, and dried insects,any of the foregoing which are not 

edible, but which have been advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by other 

process of manufacture, 

Preparations medicinal— 

Cerates, conserves, decoctions, emulsions, extracts, solid or fluid; infusions, juices, liniments, |.. . do u en 8 20 
lozenges, mixtures, ointments, oleo-resins, pills, plasters, powders, resins, suppositories, sirups, 
vinegars, and waters, of any which alcohol is not a component part. 
Preparations, proprietary, to wit: 
All pills, powders, troches, or lozenges, sirups, cordials, bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, 50 per cent. . ... . 30 per CONE... .crceeen 40 
salves, ointments, drops, waters, essences, spirits, oils, or preparations or compositions | 
recommended to public as proprietary articles, or prepared according to some private for- 
mula, as remedies or specifics for any disease or diseases or affections whatever, affecting the hu- 
man or animal body (except cosmetics and toilet preparations) 
Chicory root, ground or unground, burnt or prepared. . .. . eee eee ee eee 2 CAM DOE, pound 100 
Clay or earths: 
China clay, or kaolin. . . «| $8 per ton .. 33 
Unwrought or manufactured, not $L.50 per ton... RERNE 100 
prepared or manufactured. . . 2 ets. per pound sosse] + 100 
Coffee substitutes, namely: 
Acorns and dandelion root, raw or prepared, and all other articles used or intended to be used as | 2 cents per pound. . 100 
coffee, or as substitutes therefor, not specially enumerated or provided for. 
8 Copper and manufactures of: 
- res, fine copper contained therein 25 cts. per pound. 100 
„ K. of, and black or coarse co; 3} cts, per pound, 100 
Old, fit only for remanufacture 3 cts, per pound 100 
Clippings new copper... pet. fe etre . pe und. 67 
Plates, not rolled; bars, ingo ots. per poun 2 cts, per pound... 50 
Plates, rolled, called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and copper bottoms ... 3 per cent. l4 
Sheathing, or yellow metal, not wholly of copper, nor wholly nor in part of iron, unga’ 2 r dO. 14 
sheets 48 inches long and 14 inches wide, and weighing from 14 to 34 ounces per square foot. 
Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for, composed wholly or in | 45 per cent . . ee) S5 per cent > 22 
part of copper, whether partly or wholly manufactured. 
\ Cotton, manufactures of: 
- Thread, yarn, wraps, or Wrap ee ee single or advanced beyond the condition of single 
by twisting two or more single yarns together, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins, or 
cops, or in any other form— 
alned at not exceeding 25 cents per EA 10 cents per pound.. do { 21 
15 cents per pound.. inkl ESETERE 17 
20 cts. per pound 12 
25 cts. pe 51 
38 cts. per poun: 19 
48 cts. per 25 
per 20 
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Articles. Present rates of duty. 
Cotton, manufactures of- continued. r 
read on spools— 
Of 100 yards each spol. .. .. ... . . Geke 6 . e ee eee 7 cts, per dozen... .. . . . . 


Cloth 
Not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 8 cents or less per square | 2} cts. per sq. yd. . . .. . . 


eee OF ets. per sq. xd. 


yard. | a 
Bleached, valued at 10 cents or less per squa: 
4} cts. per sq. yd... 


re yard 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 13 cents or less per square yard .... 
ee 100 and not exceeding threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 8 cents orless per square yard. 123 per sq. yd 


eee ——— 5 eee ee 


Bleached, valued at 10 cents or less per square yard. Kale ynesdp — 77 ͤ Ä cts. per sq. yd.. 
Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 13 cents or less per square yard. . . . meene) O CLS, ber sd. yd. . 
Exceeding 300 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling— 


Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed 

Valued at 10 cents or less per square yard........, 85 
37 rd 5 cts a 
ued at 12 cents or less per square yard.. $ PA „ per sq. yd... 

Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed— 

Valued at 15 cents or less per square yard... 

Earthen, stone, and china ware: 

Bricks and tiles— 

Brick, other than fire-brick 

Tiles, encaustic....!, 

Tiles, glazed or en: 
Brown earthenware, common g 
China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, 

manner, 


4 cis. per sq. yd . . 


bees e tee eee er FEN cc sonesecavsecies 


60 per cent 
ed . . ges ae 2 per ont. 
ecorated in any | 55 per cent 


China, porcelain, parian, or bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, including plaques, orna- | 60 per cent . 50 per cent s.s.s 17 
ments, charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, or gilded, or otherwise decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner. $ 
All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white. f orp aes or edged, composed of earthy or min- | 55 per cent . . . .... .. 85 per CONE . 36 
eral substances, not specially enumerated or provi for. ; 
Fancy articles: : 
Beads and bead ornaments of all kinds, except amber beads.. 20 
Canes and sticks for walking— 
Finished 43 
Unfinish 100 
Dolls and toys 8 14 
Fans of all kinds, en 14 
Feathers, not artificial, not elsewhere specified— 
Crude, or not dressed, colored, or manufactured— 1 
10) 
3) 
woes os 30 
3) 


an 5 rts 
for millinery use, not specially enumerated or provided for. 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations— 


) All toilet preparations whatever, not elsewhere specified... 25 40 
Flax, hemp, jute, and other textile grasses and vegetable substances, 
W ‘aetured— 
Hackled, known as “‘dressed line“. $40 75 
Nothackled or dressed.. $20 10) 
$5 pe 10) 
$10 10) 
$25 10) 
$10 10) 
10) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
Thread, twine, and pack thread, flax or linen.. 38 
Yarns— 
57 
Grass ( 25 
Hemp 57 
Jute. 57 
Eaggin. her man spec 5 0 75 
ton bagging ie applied, composed in whole or in part of hemp, jute, jute 
butts, flax, gunny bags, gunny cloth, or other materials, valued at 7 cents or less par ig brags yard, 
Bags and bagging and like manufactures, not specially enumerated or provided for (except 60 
ng for cotton), composed wholly or in part of flax, hemp, jute, gunny cloth, gunny bags, 
or other material, r 
Brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, 2 cot-bottoms, diapers, crash, huckabacks, 29 
handkerchiefs, and lawns, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of-which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the 
component material of chief value. 
Burlaps of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either of them, shall be the com- 
ponent mate: of chief value (except such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton)— 7 
Not exceeding 60 inches in width... RION 8 30 per cent .. 190 
Exceeding 60 inches in width. . 3 40 per cen 38 
Grass-cloth and other manufactures of jute, ramie, China, and sisal grass, not specia 35 per cen 29 
ated or provided for. 
Oil-cloth foundations or floor-cloth canvas made of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 38 
hemp, either of them, shall be the component material of chief value. 
Oil-cloths for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, and all other oil-cloth (except silk oil-cloth) |......... 38 
and water-proof cloth, not otherwise provided for, 
Sail duck or canvas for sails. .. 7 8 535 17 
` Sheetings, Russia and other, of flax or hemp, brown or white. 29 
Belt ð ᷣ ¼ ³⁹ꝶm: ᷑ ͤò ..)m 100 
Cables and cordage— f i 
Cables and cordage, tarred. 17 
Cordage, manila, untarred., 2} ets, per pound. 24 
Cordage, all other, untarred 8} cts, per pound. 17 
All other manufactures not specially enumerated and provided f. 
Of flax, or of which flax shall be the component material of chief value... ee 38 
Of flax, jute, hanp or manila, or of which flax, jute, hemp, or manila shall be tke compo- 29 
peus material of chief value. 
e JR E E E S E E EE AAEE E T 17 
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APPENDIX G.—Comparison of rates of duty proposed by H. R. 9051 with present rates of duty, etc.—Continued: 


Articles, 7 Present rates of dutx. 


* including nuts, not elsewhere specified: 


rrants, Zante or other... sob iat noel 1 ct. per pound... . . are a 
— —Ü— GO. so, 
. do eine 100 
II cta. per pound.. 25 
I ct. per pound. . . 2 ct. per pound. 25 
I cts. per pound. . 1 et. per pound. 33 
45 per cent . . . . eszes 40 per cent us “3 11 


1} cts. per pound. 14 


> 27 5 per pound... — 
A per pound.. 
ROR. N E — 100 
30 cts per sq. foot... 25 
. 25 ots. per sq. foot.. 29 
All above 24 by 60 inches 45 cts. per sq. foot.. 38 
All other manufactures of ham, 40 per dent. . . „ 11 
not specially enumerated or provided for. 3 
Glass plates or disks for SPOCtAClen ....<..<se<yersceesesavscresseqcasvaseesoed sainviatersh upuquvenssasoncsstannteosnevevssadppesboenansbene cecpuasst sabia ess beymesousevenseorpeveses veebne 100 
Gold and silver, manufactures of: 

Gold and silver, manufactures of, not specially enumerated or provided for . . . ... . . percent. iL 
Grease, not elsewhere specified: All other grease, not especially enumerated or provided for . . 10 per cent..... 100 
Gunpowder and all explosive substances: 

ercussion caps 5 ...| 40 per cent. 30 per cent. seesse 25 

Gun-wads of all descriptions S per cent.. S per cent.. 29 
Hair, not elsewhere specified, and manufactures of : s 

Curled hair, except of hogs, used for beds or mattresses . ... ...... .... .. . . . 7. 

Human hair 


Taw, unclean, and not drawn 
Clean or host ape but not manufactured.. 


e componen 


material of chief value. 
ange! plush, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton 
bodies of cotton. . 3 


India rubber and er ee manufactures of: 

Gutta-percha, manufactured, and all articles of, not specially enumerated or provided for. 
Inks of all kinds, and ink powders.. RERE 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of; 


Iron ores— 
Chromate of iron, or chromic ore... cose AO IGE OEIND e T ERRA 100 
Iron, in pigs and kentledge 75 a cosa] $6.72 per CON... e eee $6 per ton . . 1¹ 
iron 
9 billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind in the manufacture of which charcoal is used | $22 per ton. ... . . u. $20 per ton. . . 10 
as fuel. £ ¢ 
Bars or shapes of rolled iron, not s ly enumerated or provided for, and round iron in coils | I cts. und. .... 1 Cb per pound. 
or rods, less than yy of 1 inch in ey. 1 PEDE PERES, 
Rolled or hammered, 838 
Flats not less than 1 inch wide nor less than of 1 inch thick. . . . . . . . . . . i et. per pound. . . . È ct. per pound... 13 
Flats less than 1 inch wide or less than 3 of 1 inch thick; round iron less than of 1 inch and not | I cts. per pound... . . ot. per pound. 9 
=A er per = beth Oia e 71 per 8 16 
5 * on. ee n.. 31 
25 pounds to the yard— ad = 
. wane 30 
Steel, or in part of steel — a... — 35 
Beams, girders, joista, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT columns and posts, or paris or sec- 51 
tions of columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forms, together with all structural 
shapes of iron or steel. 
Bars, billets, blooms, blanks, ingots, etc., of steel— 
Ingon clogged ingots, blooms, or blanks, for railway wheels and tires, without regard to the | 2 cts. per pound Iz cts, per pound. 5 
Cotton-ti s hoo for balin of i d steel, not thi than No. 20, wi 35 t F. 
-ties, or for g purposes, ron an nol nner o. 20, wire gauge cent ree. ty 100 
Hoop, ‘band, scroll, or other iron, $ Maer or 1 — width ne as : 
nner o. 10 and not thifiner than No. 20, wire gauge.. ots. per pound cts. per pound. 9 
Thinner than No. 20, Wire gauge. ... . „ 1 cts. per pound... s; 14 ots. per pound. 7 
Sheets, plates, and taggers’ iron : 
Sheet-iron, common or black— 5 
Thinner than Il inches and not thinner than No. 20, wire gauge . — ph: 9 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25, wire gauge.... Kips 9 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 29, wire gau 1 17 
* and plates pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other mate: 
Thinner than *1} inches and not thinner than No. 20, wire gauge. 8 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25, wire gauge 7 
— than 14 
Sheets or 
Ts’ „gal 
inner than No, 20 1f% cts. p. pound. 18 
2 cts, per pound... 1 
lâi cts. und 2 
. SS 100 
sof steel, not alee 
e 40 per cent. 11 
Iron or steel, flat, with ribs 5 > 33 


7 By H. R. 9051 “thinner than 1 inch,” 
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By II. R. 9051. 
Articles, e Present rates of duty. 
Rates. Reduc- 
Iron and steel and manufactures of—continued. 
‘Wire of iron— ct. 
Smaller than No.5 and not smaller than No. 10, wire gaugo. II ets. per pound. 352288 10 
Wire of steel— SK ES 
Smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16, wire gauge... .| 2 ets. per pound. 828 ir R] 46 
Wire and wire strand, made of iron wire— 3 2 4 $ 
Galvanized— BE ons 29 2 
Smaller than No.16 and not smaller than No. 26, wire gauge... „Lets. per pound s... 1 48 28 
Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26, wire gauge... 4} cts. per pound. = 235 8 8 
Smaller than No. 26, wire gauge .| 5 cts. per pound 3 88808 
Galvanized— SPR sez 
Smaller than No. 16 and notsmaller RR ᷣ AAA EE E A K A E 7 Wae, ce ARRE oy at 2 
Manufactures of, not elsewhere s8 fied 
Axles, parts thereof, axle-bars, azxle-blanks, or forgings for axles, without reference to the stage | 2} cts. per pound. . . Ii cts. per pound. 
or state of manufacture, of iron or steel, 
Anchors, or parts thereof, mill-irons and mill-cranks, of wrought iron and wrought iron for | 2 cts. per pound. . . . . . eee eee 
ships, and forgings of iron and steel for vessels, steam: en wah and locomotives, or parts 
thereof, each weighing 25 pounds or more, 
Anvils.......... aadegoan osei e ß r iořeyopepareievenoivo | Janasse cc G 
Card clothing è 
Manufactured from tempered steel wire... 45 ols. per sq. foot 40 per cent 
PE hia S E O E AESA EE — ....| 25 cts. per sq. foot... 20 per cent siseses 
on ipe of every description. Let. per pound. Yo ct. per pound... 
Chain or ADaM of all kinds, made of i 


Not less than ¢ of 1 inch in diameter, 
Less than } of 1 inch and not less than 
Less than tor 1 inch in diameter... 
Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats of 
4 inches in length and under. ... 
Over 4 inches in length and under 9 inches. 
9 inches in length and under 14 inches... 
14 inches in length and over 
Hammers and sledges blacksmith’s), track-toois, "wedges, nd crow-bars, of iron or steel 
Hollow-ware, coated, g e EAO TNE AA 


1} cts, per pound. 
II cts. per pound. 
2 cts. per pound... 


Horse, mule, or ox shoes..... Aaa 
Machinery for the manufacture of jute. 
Nate ae not 3 a pees ous 
spi , tacks, s, or sprigs: ` 
Cut 85 and spikes of from or steel . . . . ane 8 T II ots. per pound. . . 
Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs— 
N Exceeding 16 ounces to . . 8 cts, per pound., 
„ Horseshoe nails, hob-nails, wire nails, and all other wrought-iron or steel nails, not specially | 4 cts. per pound.. | 2} ots. per pound. 
3 enumerated or provided for. 
2 ikes of wrought iron or steel. en 3J)jn/%%%/ͤͤ ᷣ ͤ JV 8 2 cts. per pound. . .. 1} cts. per pound. 
For knitting or sewing machines h per cent. 
Sewing, darning, knitting, and Ali other, not specially enumerated or provided for .| 25 per cent.. 


lk 585 per pound.. 5 
ot. per pound . 
cts, per pound.. 


Nuts and washers of wrought-iron or steel. . 
Railway fish-plates or splice-bars, of iron or steel. 
Rivets, bolts, with or without threads or nuts, bo 
iron and steel. 
Saws and saw-plates— 
„back, and all other saws, not ror steel enumerated Or provided for......ssse.ssssssussesrssnssess essers 
Tubes or flues, or stays, of wrought-iron or stee. 
Boiler tubes, or flues, or stays. 
Other tubes or pipes. à 
Wheels of steel an L S E wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and | 2$ cts. per pound... PRH I | ota. per ‘pound... 
iron or stcel locomotive, car, and other railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufact- 


ured. 
All other manufactures of iron...... 


> Z cts. per poun. f. 
.| 1} cts. per pound. 
2} cts. per pound.. 


ess & suse N BF b FBBSSRLAR BNB S BE N S2 Ks. 


5 ii oe oA «| 40 per cent., . 11 
All other manufactures of steel... mee pas ee ee Fs (MO. sse 11 
Lead, and manufactures of 
Molten and old refuse lead, run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead, fit only to be manufaet- 1} cts, per pound.. 38 
s 2 ot. per pound. 50 
Pigs K = it cts, per pound. 38 
Sheets, pipes, and shot.. cts. per no 25 
Manufactures not especially ‘enumerated or provided for... .| 40 per 2 11 
Leather, and manufactures of— 
11 Gloves, kid or leather, wholly or partially manufactured...... .. — aden 3 ee ee 50 per cent. . e ee 40 per cent. sses 20 
me: 
e ese T E T NET O snesphaneognretecacsecsd CV 1 3 cts, per pound. „„ DOEDE SERE 100 
Liquors, spirituous and malt, and wines: 
Spirits, distilled— 
Alcohol, containing 94 per cent. anhydrous alcohol. . . . . . . .. besooo sesesoiooosesosoesosossseorarsssseseosnooassosstees $2 per proof gallon.... 100 
Compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits are a component aged of chief value, not | $1 per gallon............. 100 
specially enumerated or provided for, containing 50 per cent, anhydrous alcohol. 
Marble and stone, and manufactures of: 
Marble— 
In blocks, rough or squared, of all kinds . . > —— ss 65 cts, per cubic ft, 40 cts. per cubic ft, 38 
Veined marble, saw dressed, or otherwis ng 81.10 per gabio ft. 85 ots. per cubic ft. 23 
855 All manufactures of, not specially eee or provided for.. 50 per cent... 30 per cent. -i 40 
ne— į 
Slate— 
Sane 3 e mina slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, and all other manufactures | 30 per cent. . .. .., 20 per cent. 83 
e. 
Stones, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all building or ornamental stone, except marble, not 
specially enumerated or vided for— : 5 $ 5 
Unmanafactured orun 100 
nos finished or eee 100 
Matches, fiction or lucifer, of all descri 0 29 
Metals, metal compositions, and bre e of, not elsewhere. specified 
Bronze metal, manufactures of, not elsewhere specified... — il 
Japanned ware of all kinds, not specially enumerated or provided for 25 
Metals, unwrought, not specially enumerated or provided for. . . . .. 100 
Nickel, niekel ABR alloy of any kind in which nickel is ae element of chief 3 33 
Nickel, manufactures of, not specially enumerated or provided fo 23 
3 5 „„ßC— m.:... —— a 
er, manufactures of, not y enumerated or provided for. 
Platinum, manufactures ‘of, not specially enumerated or provided tor n 


Nickel in ore or matte” by H. R. 9051. 
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By H. R. 9051, 
Articles. de 


Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures of, not elsewhere specified—continued. 
Quicksilver. . z — 
Stereotere plates. 


aves metal. 


45 per cent. 


0 per Cent sessen 
Mineral substances, not elsewhere = 
Minerals, non-dutiable, advanced in saine or condition b; Tan refining or grinding, or by other process | 10 per cent . 
of manufacture, not specially enumerated or provid 
Mineral substances in a crude state, not specially l or provided for . ...] 20 per cent BARSE SIAR 3 
Oils, not elsewhere specified: 
Animal— 
Neat's-foot... 


Whale and fish, not elsewhere specified. 

All other animal oils and combinations 3 
Mineral 

Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal- tar... ..... . . . . . . . . .,] 20 per cent. . ee 

Petroleum, erude. . ä ene I — 10 DOF cent 
Vegetale: fixed or Sarsa 


r. —9 


Free aa R 


—— Q sarees 


Paints and colors:t 
Baryta, peta sere of, or barytes— 3 = 
anufactu: a SER AEEA E 8 ct. per pound 1 r pound. 
Un manufactured 10 rela Feen 3 
Lampblack ....s.s..essseeee — — pnscnen per cent cose ee: 
ok hang artificial sulphate of, or blane-fixe, 
ue— 


ä — 0 — . ˖— ——— ů ů «—e 


. 


3 ots. per pound ... 
.| 20 per cent 


. do ——9 


—— — teers sees 


Prussian. 
Pe iaren een og oh gop ie 8 


E Indian red, and coleothar, or oxide of iron .. .. 
dyke, Cassel earth, or Cassel brown ....... 77 


5 cones 2 
8 mineral. 


+3 eae? pound. 


40 


1 
White, dry or in pulpand ground or mixed in oil... 
2 and ochery earths 


AGT SOTO LE E ENT TA Ca aD ey ey a ae es Se oe = 


oit and moist colors in collapsible „CCT... ERAS 


— ——9ꝛ—'————— 


„| $ ct. per pound... 
S per cent. 


r . apnea es 
Sien re and sienna earths— 
Smalts and Frostings. 
Umber and umber earths— 


Tot. per pound. 
S per cent 


Dry . FFF TC Say, REE AEE? Fi CARER Seed tet. per pound. 
Water colors, in cakes or in moist 1 SDE Ua TREND EA IEE A ESS 25 3 — 
Zine. oxides o 


—L———⸗ ſ.. 


r E cderancncsetcol” Ro; Uc. ENE a ONA 1 ct. per pound. 
REE ae SOL INE EES, A ets. per pound.. 1} cts. per pound.. 
All other colors and paints, including ia lakes, whether dry or mixed, or ground with water or ‘oil, not | 25 ver Sent. SU: POE een 
specially enumerated or provided 
Paper and manufactures of: 
Paper— 


Printing paper unsized, used for books and eee e E K 15 per cent. .. LS per CONE... s0n00c000 
Sized or glued, suitable for Printing paper... . . . .. . . 20 — Sent eee . 15 er cent. 
Manufactures of 
Boxes. 
Envelopes. ... 
Papier-maché, manufactures, articles and wares of... 
Paris 8 . 
Philosophical 5 tus and instruments. 
Powders, finishing. ...... .. 
Provisions: 
Tallow. game and secede 5 5 elsewhere specified, dressed or undressed, but not e g prepared 10 per cent... 
77. Rat DEA OAE AREER EA S A E EAEE S TEN EET E E E AETA E EA 


per cent. — „ “00 POF CONS. TA 
.| 20 per cent. 
rent. 


35 per cent. 
23S ( cen Fr 


S 


T 3 N 


Da. f SS isis a eases 8 

Egg yelks. — sande 
Rags, not specially ‘enumerated or provided for.. 

ae not-elsewhere specified : 

S : CTT 5 3 — s 7 2 f per pound PRE — 

ne — = . “ cts. per poun I ets. per poum 
Padd -| 1} ets. per pound I et. per pound. 
20 per cent.......... EE AE DOP COME ross 


x 12 ets. per 100 pounds.. 
. S els. per 100 Ibs........... 


852 per cent. nee. 


2 ets, per pound... 


TR 


Granulated, or rice meal 


ont t 
n bapa sacks, barrels, or other Seen ee, 
In CTC T EA E 
Seeds, not elsewhere specified : 
Bulbs and bulbous roots, not medicinal, not specially enumerated or provided for.. 
Castor beans or seeds ren 
Garden seeds, except of the st ti kasas — 


Hemp seed... .fr: 


A2 cta, per pound. .. Let. per pound 
2 ots. per pound. . G0. ian 
—— 25 per cent. 0 


Strings of cat-gut, or any Other like} material, other than strings for musical instruments... 
Sugar, molasses, sugar-candy, and confectionery: riis 
Molasses, testing by the polariscope— 
1 above 56 —:.: me gates PELSER eT ee — — . — l 4 cts, per gallon .. 


PO OG COTO aia oa scare » cas past Ven eacedeey te R RA Sets per Fallon. l Gets. per gu — assi 


— — 


88 


3 88 Ss 8&8 


— 


3 SS 88 BB ggg 


— 


SES 8 


SGS BB 
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By H. R. 9051. 
Articles. Present rates of duty. 


8 
a 


Not above 100 degrees... 
Above No. 13, and not above ahs 
Above No. 16, and not above No. 20 y JONES 


Ahova No. 20 onspenn Esn 5 — 


egen and confectionery— 


Not above 75 degrees.. 1. 40 cts. per pound 1.15 cts. per pound 
Not above 76 degrees.. 1.44 cts. .| 1.182 ets. per Ib. 
sf 1.48 cts. 1. 214 cts, per Ib. 
1. 52 cts. 1. 246 cts. per Ib.... 
1,56 cts. 1.278 cts. per Ib. 
1.60 cts. 1,310 cts. per Ib. 
1. 64 cts. 1. 342 cts. per Ib. 
1. 68 cts. 1. 374 ets. per Ib. 
1.72 cts. 1.406 cts. per Ib. 
1. 76 cts, 1. 438 cts. per Ib. 
1. 80 cts. 1.470 cts. per Ib. 
.| 1.84 cts. 1.502 cts, per Ib. 
1.88 cts, 1.534 ets. per Ib. 
1.92 ets. 1.566 ots. per Ib. 
1. 96 cts, 1,598 cts. per Ib. 
2. 00 cts. .| 1.630 cts. per Ib. 
2. 04 cts. 1, 662 ets. per Ib. 
2. 08 cts. 1. 694 cts. per Ib... 
2.12 cts. 1.726 cts. per Ib. 
2.16 cts, 1. 758 cts, per Ih. 
Not above %5 degrees... —5 2. 20 cts. 1.790 cts. per Ib.... 
Not above 96 degrees... 2A cts. 1.822 cts. per Ib. 
Not above 97 degrees. . 28 cts, 1.854 cts. per Ib. 
Not above 98 degrees. 32 ots. 1. 886 cts. per Ib. 
Not above 99 degrees. 1. 918 cts, per Ib. 
7 7 per 


8 
7 
* 
š 
8. 


Re 


—— cerns caneeneneeesasens, 


Eke to po popo 
D 
oO 
2 
E 


2 
5 
E 
3 
E 


Confect: ony. valued above 30 cents per pound, or when sold by the box, package, or otherwise | 50 per cent 5 — socors „per cent. 
by the pound. 
e all other, not specially enumerated, made wholly or in part of sugar, and sugars | 10 cts. per DDr RA, r PANA . 
rip refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per 
pound or less. 


Tar of coal, crude.. 
Tar and pitch of w 
Teeth, manufactured. 
Tin, 8 ot: 


„ e ses sapasiasaoyvemabetaioassseaubatersaseksepitessespounse}: ae eg ete Soh SOE 


Al manufactures of, not Specially en enumerated or provided —— o. 
Lee S E E a per OD... 540 — 1 
pee parasols, shades, and parts of: 

mbrellas las, parasols, and shades— 
All other umbrellas. . . . . 5 r e EREK Goa R 30 per cent . 


Umbrella and parasol ribs, and stretchers, frames, t tips, runners, handles, or other parts thereof, . . do. . 
when made in whole or chief part of iron, stbel, or other metal. 


—— db 0. 


10 per cent Ea a ay 
20 per cent 
10 per cent 


do. 


piit. 
Other, in their natural state or 
Waste. all not specially enumerated or 8 for 


Wax, and manufactures of, not elsewhere specified : 


FTE AAA 3 —— — — . 8 per ent . . . 
Wood, and manufacturers of: 
Bassword and other fiber, not otherwise provided for. .. so nss o| LO per cent 


Brush, for erib- work. .. .. . . . 
Un manufactured, not specially enumerated or ‘provided for.. 
Timber: 

Used for spars and in building 8 ACR 

Hewn and sawed...... ....0...-scesserreee 
Square or sided, not specially enume: 
Lumber— 

gisele . planks, deals, and other sawed lumber, of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, and bass- 


Not p planed or finished. . . . . essas 
Planed or finished on one side. 


$1. 
| $2 PM feet 
Planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved. ROE EOAR RSE R SN sh M fi 
All other articles of sawed — Dor not SOET ee specified— 2 —_ 


4 ———— 


sen 40 ————— 


40. sone sess ee 


1 ct. per cubic foot. . do... 


8¹ MSOC ae ̃ ˙ w; , Weck aes 
per M feet 


n!... — 


Not planed or finished. . 1 aides . SIS RR 
Planed or finished on one side.. $ 2 per Mf EP 
Planed or finished on two sides. eee eee $3 per M feet........ 


Planed on one side and tongued and groovy e 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved... 


— 2 240 2 see 


s 8. 50 per M feet..... . 


Hubs — whale, posts, ast, Wagon, oar, gun, § aand heading blocks, a and ali like blocks or set 2 
rough-hewn or sawed only 


Laths 

Pickets and palings 
oe Se = ——— secese soo 

Shooks, sugar- x, an packin boxes, and eki 
Staves of all kinds. arg i e 


J per cent. 
35 per cent... 
do.. 
per cent... 
20 Per cent. . eee 


es and ie escape gion Buenos: naa Ags 2 completed articles 
other manufactures of w or of which w ef 
enumerated or provided for, S 


— — 


— | 
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Articles. Present rates of duty. 


em hair of Sentence cam goat, and other like animals, and manufactures of: 
‘nmanufa 

Class 1, clothing wools: That is to ssy, merino, mestina, metz or metis wools, other wools of 

merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like character with 

any of Ees preceding, including such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 


from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain 
t ee one 5 and also including all wools not hereinafter described or designate: 
lasses 2 an 


10 ets, per pound... 


Value 30 cents or less per ponud: ne 
.| 12 ots. per pound. 


Value over 30 cents per pound .. 
Washed wool— 
Value cur washing) 30 cents or less per pound, 
Value (before washing) over 30 cents per pound... 
Scoured wool— 
Value (before ome 30 cents or less per ere 
„Value before scouring) over 30 cents per pound .. 
2, combing wools: That is to say, Leicester, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and ‘usually known by the 
terms herein used, and also hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals 


20 cts, per pound... 
24 ots, per pound... 


2 — 


Value 80 cents or less per pound — 10 cts. per pound. 
Value over 80 cents per pound. 12 cts. per pound.. 
Scoured wool, value fore scou 30 cts. per pound.. 


pound. m 
Class 3, ca: wools, and other similar wools: Such as Bonskol, a South American Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and including all such wools of like character as have been 
tke YMan ge usually imported into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
clsewhere— 
Value 12 cents or less per pound. 
Value over 12 cents per pound. 
Scoured wool— 
Value (before scouring) 12 cents or less per pound. . . 
Value (before scouring) over 12 cents per pow 
Wool on the skin the same rates as other wools..... 


Manufactured— 
Balmorals— 
Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound. . . . . .. . . ... bttstsswsseesesettessessssseee, 12 cts. per pound and 35 


7 pound and 35 


Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound. . 
Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound. 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound. .. .. . . 


t. 
pound and 35 


T pound and 40 


Belts or felts, endless, for paper or printing machines 


Blankets— 
Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound... 


Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound. 


re pound and 30 


—7—˙ĩ7 


10 cts. — pound and 35 


per cen 
.| 12 cts. = pound and 35 
per cent, 


i Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound. . ... ...es, „ 18 ots. ord pound and 35 
per cent, 
| Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound.. . . tees e, 24 cta, per pound and 35 ( . 42 
per 
Valued at above 80 conts per pound. . . eee — gepard irene, eee 35 cts, per pound and 40 OO R 2 ( 43 
per cen 
r vs vuivivaceocrsvpsiaen S ONE E E ivees o ... O tes 5 10 cts. per sq.yd. and 35 . P RENEA ISEN 50 
Carpets and e of all kinds per cent. 
Aubusson, Axminster, and Chenille carpets, and carpets woven whole for rooms. . | 45 cts, ard sq. yd. and 30 . . do.. . 15 
per cen 
Brussels carpets. . . . . . AREN S OR TEES L SES O IA ä 30 ots. er sq. yd. and 30 per QO ee ee 32 
cen 
Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise. . . . . . ... . . .. . . . . . . oo canna 15 Oa pez sq. yd. and 30 per |......... A eee sr 46 
cent. 
Mats, screens, hassocks, and rugs, not exclusively of vegetable material. ... . . . eee 
sors wool, lax, or cotton, or parts of either, or other material, not specially enumerated or pro- 235 
Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise. .| 25 esp sq. yd. and 30 per 27 
cen 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets..... u age sq. yd. and 30 per |.. 26 
cen 
Tapestry Brussels, printed on warp or otherwise. . 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 30 per |... 35 
cen 
Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted-chain Venetian carpets. .| 12 — per sq. yd. and 30 per |.. 13 
Yarn, Venetian, and two-ply ingrain carpets. s cts. pe sq. yd. and 30 per 1¹ 
cent, 
Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel (exce ee ), not specially enumerated or 
idea for, composed wholly or 3 ofw , the hair of the alpaca, goat, orother 
hse i made up or manufactured wholly’ on b part by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
Cloaks, dolmans, a Sones ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ and children’s u 
and ilar description, or used for like purposes. 
cts Eco Aa 5 wearing ap ne of every description not specially enumerated or | 10 cts. per pound and 35 per |......... G 17 
or eE 9 oh and balmoral skirts and skirting, and goods of similar description or used for 
ths; wale at not exceeding 80 cents per pound... . .. . . . . . . .. . „FF 55 
cen 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound. . . ... . . . . . .. . . 8 ä — . do 42 
cent. 
goods, women’s and children’s, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of like description: 
Com in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the al alpaca, goat, or other animals— 
Valued at not exceeding 20 cents per . — yard........ —— S ancdeu/oudeen edescotsnéoubes eee | 5 psa Epor sq. yd. and 35 per N 41 
Valued at above 20 cents per square yard . . . . . weseeeenees es cis. per Sd. yd. and 40 per EO very 32 
Composed 8 of wool, worsted, 3 hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, or of a mixt- 
ure of them, and all such goods of like 3 ion, with 8 iig — made 3 or in 228 
materials, or with threads or materials introduced for purpose of changing the 
Weighing 4 4 ounces or less per square yard. . ... .... .. ...es, 9 CLS, pase yd. and 40 per . (OSE TE D 52 
cen 
All weighing over 4 ounces per square yard -K 22 35 cts. per pound and 0 Go. ss ctases 43 


per cent, 
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H. R.9051 with present rates of duty, ete.—Continued, 


Articles, 


Wool—continued. 
Flannels— 

Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound 

Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound 

Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound. 


Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 90 cents per pound 


Valued at above SO cents per pound... ..... .. . . . ... .. .. . . . eee 


Hats of wool: 


Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound... — 


Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound......... 


Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound. . . . 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound. . . . . . . . . e — 99 —.— 


Knit goods, and all goods made on knitting- frames 
Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound., . . .. 3 


Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound. 
Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound .. 
Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound .. 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound 


Rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, woolen . .. . . . . 


Shawls, woolen: 


Present rates of duty. 


10 cts. per pound and 

per cent. 

-| 12 ets. per pound and 

per cent, 

18 ets. per pound and 
per cent. 

24 cts. per pound and 
per cent. 

35 cts. per pound and 
per cent. 


12 cts. per pound and 
per cent. 

18 cts. per pound and 
per cent. 

21 ets. per pound and 
per cent, 

35 cts. per pound and 
per cent, 


10 ets. per pound and 


per cent. 
12 cts. per pound and 

per cent, 
«| 18 cts.per pound and 

per cent. 
24 cts. per pound and 
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per cent. 

„„ 35 ets. per pound and 36 
per cent. 

„ 2 10 cts. per pound . 100 


Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound . . VVT 5 24 ets. — pound 55 
per cent, 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound . . .... „„ 3 35 cts. on] pound 39 
` per cent. 
Composed wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals. . . . 40 cts. per pound and 35 |......... 85 
per cent, 
Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, oons, fringes, gimps, cords, 
cords and tassels, dress trimmings, head-nets. buttons or barrel-buttons, or buttons of other 
forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, made of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, gont, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of 
the alpaca, goat, or other animals is a component material. .. .. .... . . . . ... 80 cts, per pound and 50 | 50 per cent 24 
2 per cent. 
Yarns, woolen and worsted— 
Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound 10 cts. per pound 42 
per cent. 
Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound... 12 cts, per pound 41 
per cent. 
Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound... «| 18 ets. per pound ál 
per cent. 
Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound | 24 cts. per pound 42 
per cen 
Ferner e menses secrsevensesenenes sscsennensccussnerseere 35 cts. 8 pound 42 
per cent, 
All EE of every description not specially enumerated or provided for, made wholly or in 
part of— 
Wool— | 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound. . . Me EEE .. ETE 35 cts. per pound and 35 . . N 55 
x per cent, 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound. . . . ..... .. . . . . .... · . . eee 35 cts. per pound and 40 f.. . do. . . 
per cent. 
e e the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals (except such as are composed in part 
of wool)— 
Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound... . . . . .. . .. . . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . . . . . . . . tans 10 cts. Eee pound 
per cent. 
Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound. . .. . .. . .. . . .. . . 12 cts, per pound 
per cent. 
Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound... .. Is cts. per pound 


Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound... 


Valued at above 80 cents per pound... 


Zine, spelter, or tutenegue, and manufactures of: 


per cent. 
24 cts, per pound 
per cent. 
.| 3 cts. per pound 
per cent. 


In blocks or pigs. 1} cts, per pound..,. ...| 1} ets. per pound... 17 
In sheets. ape ee «| 23 cts. per pound. .| 2 ets, per pound... 20 
Old worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, ... II cta. per pound I ets. per pound. 17 
Manufactures of, not specially cnumerated or provided for... eee „| per cent . ws 1¹ 
Sacks, crates, boxes, ete., designed to evade duties thereon (section 7, act of March 3, 1883) 100 per cent .... — 100 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The views of the minority presented by Mr. HARRIS are as follows: 


House bill No. 9051, To reduce taxation and simplify the laws in 
relation to the collection of the revenue, the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 2ist day of July, 1888, and was referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on the 23d day of the same month. 

The majority of the committee, not being willing to accept the House 
bill as a basis of revision of existing revenue laws and to correct exist- 
ing evils, decided to strike ont all after the enacting clause and report 
an entirely new bill. 

In the preparation of this substitute no member of the minority of 
the committee was consulted, or informed as to its provisions until it 
was reported to the full committee, on the 25th day of: September, 1888. 


The chairman of the committee in May last appointed a subcom- 
mittee to hear such persons as wished to be heard upon the revenue 
question, and much time has been consumed and thousands of pages 
have been printed of the statements, arguments, and appeals of man- 
ufacturers and others, who demand that the present high rate of tariff 
taxation shall be maintained, and in mostinstances increased, prompted 
not by any revenue necessities, but alone for the purpose of increasing 
their own profits at the expense of sixty millions of tax-payers. 

It is safe to say that all the interests benefited by a high protective 
tariff have been fully heard and have had much influence in shaping 
this substitute, while the great body of the people, the tax-payers 
and victims of this policy, have not appeared and have not been heard. 

The short time that the substitute has been in ihe hands of the 
minority of the committee, and the many changes made in existing 
classifications, as well as changes from ad valorem to specific duties, 
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and the many compound duties imposed, render it difficult for the 
minority to approximate, with satisfactory certainty, the extent to 
which tariff taxation is increased or diminished upon the articles 
included in the various schedules, or what effect these changes will 


probably have upon the amount of revenues to result from 
changes. 

The essential difference between the House bill and the Senate sub- 
stitute is apparent and radical at the outset in the matter of revenue. 
The one is framed in the interest of the public Treasury; the other in 
the interest of private pockets. The one is framed in the interest of 
the whole people; the other in the interest of a few thousand manu- 
facturers. The one is designed to reduce both Government revenue 
and taxation, the taxation especially which bears heaviest on the nec- 
essuries of life; the other is intended to raise public revenue indeed, 
but to maintain private revenues by increasing and retaining taxation 
on all the necessaries of life. 

The advocates of the substitute freely propose to reduce duties or 
abolish them on those things which yield only Government revenue, 
but refuse to reduce or abolish duties on those things which produce 
private revenue, This is avowed, and is defended on the 
ground that it is all for labor. When it is remembered that the aver- 
age tariff duty on all manufactured goods is 47 per cent. and the aver- 
age share of labor therein is about 20 per cent., it will be sten that 
their love for the workingman is based on the other 27 per cent., which 
they pocket. Havingrobbed him ofmore than halfof the bonus which 
the law gives the workingman they can well afford to love him; and 
that love will continue unabated until he insists on having all the law 
gives him. 

But the minority think it safe to say that the chief reductions in 
tariff taxation, as provided by the substitute, are confined to the arti- 
cles of sugar and rice, with jute, jute butts, molasses, Zante currants, 
anil a few other unimportant articles put upon the free-list, while there 
is nn increase of duties imposed upon the multiform manufactures of 
cotton, wool, iron, and steel—articles that the whole people, and es- 
pecially the poor and the most needy classes, are compelled to use, 

The substitute relieves the non-necessary tobacco in all its forms, 
except cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes, from internal taxation, and 
gives free alcohol to the arts. Taking the tax off of tobacco will re- 
duce revenue about $24,000,000; and it is estimated that the tax taken 
from alcohol for the arts will make a further reduction of about $7,000,- 
000, But in view of the impossibility of preventing frauds upon the 
revenue that should be derived from distilled spirits used for p 
other than the arts, the loss of revenue may be safely estimated at 
many times $7,000,000. 

Practically, the substitute offers to the people free whisky and free 
tobacco, leaving all the expensive machinery for the collection of the 
revenue and enforcement of the law in full force, while it increases 
taxation upon the actual and indispensable necessaries of life, and this, 
too, when there is a large surplus in the Treasury, and under existing 
Jaws that surplus is being increased at the rate of over $10,000,000 per 
month; thus withdrawing and withholding from the channels of trade, 
commerce, and business of the country money absolutely necessary to 
their successful operations. 

But to better illustrate let us refer to the following schedules: Take 
Schedule C, metals. 

In no single instance is the policy upon which the substitute was 
framed more clearly demonstrated than in that of railway iron. 

The cost to produce rails ata leading mill in the United States in 1887 
was less than $27 per ton, of which less than $4.25 per ton was paid in 
wages. 

The present rate of duty on steel rails is $17, and by the substitute 
it is reduced to $15.68 per ton. The question arises whether this will 
reduce the wages of the operatives $1.32, or whether $11.43 bounty 
above the whole cost paid for labor will satisfy the manufacturers, 

The labor cost in a ton of steel rails being $4.25, on the pretense 
that this is so much higher than the former wages, the burden of $15.68 
is thus laid upon every ton of steel rails imported into the United 
States, and thus governing the prices here, in order to equalize the 
difference in domestic and foreign wages. 

This burden is laid upon the transportation of the country, on its 
foreign trade measured by the amount of duty collected; bat where it 
is transferred to our internal commerce the burden is measured by 
every pound of rails over which that commerce has to pass, and ulti- 
mately falls with crushing weight upon the agriculturist, whose bulky 
products must seek a foreign market over these tax-laden roads and 
in foreign ships; and when these foreign markets are reached these 
products must compete with the pauper products of the cheapest labor 
to be found anywhere under the sun. 

The House bill made a great stride for the farmers’ relief when it 
reduced this tax to $11 per ton. 

The rods out of which the farmer’s wire fence is made are not appar- 
ently changed in rate, but by various changes in classification actual 
and important additional burdens are imposed. A reduction in duti- 
able value from 3} to3 cents per pound weight accomplishes this. An 
additional size, No. 6, added withont an apparent change of rate does 
adroitly increase the rate paid on wire rods of this size from 45 per 
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cent. to about 54 per cent., and is an increased tax on this one size of 
wire rods of nearly $300,000, upon the basis of the importations of 
1887, and there is added a proviso by which rods smaller than No, 6 
are classified as wire, and thus effect a third distinct increase of taxin 
this one section—and this is called part of a system,“ and rightly 
so called. 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, billets, bars, etc., now pay 45 per cent. 
duty if valued at less than 4 cents per pound. By the substitute, if 
valued at 1 cent or less, they are dutiable at one-half cent per pound; 
and as some of these items were valued at seven-tenths of a cent per 
pound in the imports of 1887, the rate of one-half cent is an increase 
from 45 to over 70 per cent., and nearly a million dollars tax added by 
this one section. 

Cotton-ties also receive careful consideration by the majority, It is 
not enough that the most formidable and insolent trust which ever laid 
its hand upon the throat of honest labor, threatening every class, from 
the poor colored cotton-picker, whose few pounds of crop he could not 
get to market for lack of means to wrap it, to the merchant and capi- 
talist who had advanced the necessaries of life to sustain that labor 
through the season. To these come the proposed revision, not with 
helping hand, but other burdens, and the cotton-ties which their own 
friends had reduced to 35 per cent. in the tariff of 1883 (one of the 
bright oases in a desert of iniquity) they omit by name, but include 
in a new classification, so that instead of 35 per cent. it must pay, ac- 
cording to the valuation of 1887, over 100 per cent., adding nearly a 
quarter million dollars tax on the imported ties alone, all of which 
is a loss to the cotton producer. Even with this they are not content, 
but still further tax the struggling agriculturist in this schedule by 
raising the duties on trace chains, and all other kinds less than three- 
eighths of an inch thick, from 2} cents, which is equivalent to 44.37 
per cent., to 3 cents per pound, equivalent to a rate of 53.57 per cent. 
Can ingenuity go farther? 

That taggers’ iron should be raised from 30 per cent. to 65 per cent.; 
that table cutlery for the poor should be raised by specific rates added 
to ad valorem; that knives for the poor should be more heavily taxed 
and made cheaper for the rich; that breech-loading shotguns should 
be made cheaper for the $200 grade and dearer for the $15 grade by 
making each pay the same tax, $10 and 25 per cent. ad valorem; all 
these and more are no longer startling, and prepare the mind fora 
thousand other inconsistencies and discriminations hidden by new and 
— classifications that only time and patient investigation will 
reveal. 

COTTON SCHEDULE, > 

In this schedule again the great progress of leveling up“ is called 
into requisition, to what end or for what purpose who can say? For 
instance, medium yarns are raised 3 cents per pound—they are already 
paying about 45 per cent. tariff tax. Is this to pay the difference in 
wages here and abroad? Hardly, since by the census of 1880 it is 
shown that cotton-goods workers are only paid 21.06 per cent. of the 
product. They do not get half of the present tariff, yet it is proposed 
to still further increase the rate. By changes in classification and by 
new subdivisions, still further complicating the administration, and by 
changes in rates, in effect principally increasing taxes, most glaring 
inconsistencies and discriminations are pe: in this so-called 
revision. 

Cotton yarns pay about 50 per cent. Cotton cloths made from this 
yarn pay 45 per cent., while the clothing ready made by the tailor or 
seamstress from this cloth must pay 40 per cent. Hosiery is made 
dearer for the poor, but undisturbed for the rich. A sock worth 75 
cents per dozen must pay 60 cents per dozen and 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, or 100 per cent., but after they reach $3 per dozen in value the 
tax is left at the old rate. 

Collars are raised from 30 per cent. to 80 per cent, and upwards on 
the cheaper kinds of linen or cotton. 

WOOLEN SCHEDULE, 

The substitute not only retains a duty on raw wool, but increases 
the duty from 10 to 11 cents a pound on clothing and combing wool, 
and the existing duty is retained on carpet wools, which all parties 
agree are not produced in this country, and the changes made in the 
manufactures of wool increases the taxation, and to that extent in- 
creases the cost of the manufactured article, and especially the cheaper 
grades—the clothing of the poor. À 

To illustrate, take this example: The cheapest woolen dress goods, 
costing only 15 cents a square yard, is taxed by the substitute 6 cents 
a square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, making the whole tax thus 
imposed 80 per cent. 

On dress goods wholly of wool the duty is increased from 9 cents a 
square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem to 11 cents per square yard 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem, making an increase of taxation on this 
single article upon the basis of the importations of the fiscal year 1887, 
when 31,136, 149 yards were imported, of $622,722. 

And as these goods only cost an average of 21 cents a yard in the 
foreign market and under existing law are taxed 82.96 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, they are by the substitute increased to 92 per cent. ad valorem, 

Of this class of we imported in the fiscal year 1887, $6,522,568 
worth, upon which we collected $5,411,280, with many times that 
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amount extorted from consumers in the form of bounty to the manu- 
facturers. A 

But the people will better understand the effect of this change when 
they see that they are paying in the form of taxation about 19} cents 
upon a square yard of goods that cost in the foreign market only 21 
cents a yard, making the cost to the consumer 40} cents a yard. 

While it is impossible for the minority to state the exact amount of 
the increase of revenue resulting from these changes, it is confidently 
expected that there will be an increase of revenue upon these three 
schedules of at least $10,000,000 per annum. 

LUMBER, 

The duty on lumber is practically left undisturbed, and an aggra- 
vated tax thus continued on the whole people, and more particularly 
upon the distant farmers and settlers whose shelter must be brought 
from t distances, and the tax thus retained inures to the benefit of 
but a few individuals to the distress of millions. 

SALT. 

Bulk salt, which is now dutiable at nearly 80 per cent., is continued 
in the substitute at the same rate. Salt is a product of the sea and 
earth, which nature’s God bestowed upon man for his use. So free is 
it in nature’s plan that a little sea water exposed to the sun heat and 
the air, nature’s own factory, and the residuum is salt. Wherever 
found we employ the great forces of steam and electricity instead of 
manual labor in preparing it for use. Why a tax should be imposed 
on an article so easy of production and of such prime necessity and 
universal use is not shown. The existing law gives free salt to the 
fishery interests of New England and taxes salt to the farmer and 
dairyman. The House bill makes salt free of tax to all. 

PROVISIONS. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, put upon the free-list long ago for the ben- 
efit of the poor, are now taken from tHe free-list and burdened with a 
tax of 2 cents per pound, over 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Animals, live, are made dutiable at specific rates, at $20 per head for 
horses and mules. 

Animals for breeding purposes are now free, and over two and a 
quarter million dollars’ worth of breeding horses were imported in the 
year 1887 for the purpose of improving the stock of this country, and 
on this importation alone the farmers of the country would pay under 
the proposed substitute over $300,000 more tax than now. 

And other animals now paying 20 per cent. are taxed at the same 
rate as the more valuable breeding animals, None are benefited but 
the wealthy. A $10,000 coaching team of six, which cost $2,000 to 
import under the present law, may come in under the substitute at 
only $120, while six bronchos from across our southern border, worth 
$10 a head, which would now come in for $24, must, under the pro- 
posed substitute, pay 200 per cent. 

TRUSTS. 

The present tariff is the nursing mother of trusts. It isthe wall be- 
hind which these combinations are formed, by which the people are 
plundered. Tariffs keep out the foreign competition and the combina- 
tion suppresses the domestic, and the whole people are at their mercy 
and must pay whatever is demanded. Language is inadequate to de- 
scribe the iniquity of these corporations against the rights of the people, 
or to depict their disastrous effects upon the general welfare. As the 
tariffs, which render trusts possible, are established and maintained at 
the special instance of those who form them, it would seem but simple 
justice as well as good policy to tear down as much as possible of their 
covert and refuse to longer aid them in wrong-doing. 

They are not private affairs,“ as has been asserted, but public 
evils of the gravest character, affecting the prite of every article which 
contributes to the comfort and support of the people. The provisions 
of the substitute favor them greatly, and will serve to encourage their 
formation in still other branches of manufacture. Many of those be- 
longing to trusts appeared before the Finance Committee, clamorous 
for such legislation as would promote their interests. They are all op- 
posed to the House bill, which should commend it to all who condemn 
their methods. It is bad enough to permit those who are most inter- 
ested—mannufacturers—to appear before our committees and suggest 
the legislation they wish, but surely we should not listen to the trusts 
and aid them to rob with both hands. 

The minority can not pass by in silence the absurd accusation that 
the House bill means ‘‘free trade, “the ruin of industry,” and the 
degradation of American labor.“ These charges are as false as they 
are misleading. How the flow of surplus money into the Treasury can 
be stopped without reducing the taxes which produce it no man can 
devise; how these taxes can be reduced without taking off from the top 
toward the bottom no imagination can conceive. Therefore it would 
seem no man can propose to cut off excessive taxation without subject- 
ing himself to the charge of free trade,” because any reduction what- 
ever looks toward free trade.“ True, Government revenues might be 
reduced by making duties so high as to prohibit importations alto- 
gether; but that is the other end of the road, which increases the taxes 

id to private persons. If the first method of reduction leads to free 

e, the other leads to free plunder, which is worse. 


Republican Presidents and Secretaries of the Treasury for years past 
have warned Congress of the accumulating surplus and advised the re- 
duction of taxes. Were they all free-traders, advising the destruction 
of industry and the degradation of labor? The Tariff Commission of 
1882, composed of nine men, eight of whom, at least, were protection- 
ists, after perambulating all the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
admitted the urgent necessity of reduction, and reported a bill which 
they said would lower taxes 25 per cent. ‘They said: 


Any amelioration of the unnecessarily burdensome restrictions bearing upon 
the importations, provided the duties required for the equalization of the differ- 
ent conditions of capital and labor here and abroad are preserved, is a boon not 
only to commerce considered as a separate national interest, but to production, 


That which, with them, was a boon to production,’’ when offered 
by the House bill becomes free trade and the ruin of production. 
They were not accused of free trade or hostility to labor; on the con- 
trary their report was welcomed and applauded by the entire body of 
protectionists in this Chamber. The Finance Committee based its bill, 
which is the present law, upon it, and announced thatit would reduce 
duties at least 20 per cent.; yet all advocates of the House bill, which 
reduces only 5 per cent., are free-traders, so denounced by those who 
in 1883 proposed a cut in duties four times as great. It is safe to say 
that there is not a Senator in this body, or a man in any way promi- 
nent in the councils of the Republican party in the United States, 
who, at one time or another, has not admitted the necessity of reduc- 
ing taxes in order to stop the surplus. They are, therefore, free- 
traders, and desire the ruin of industry and the degradation of Jabor. 

The minority respectfully submit that those are the enemies of in- 
dustry who so enhance the cost of the raw material as to restrict its 
production and limit its markets; and those are its true friends who 
cheapen its material and enlarge its production and its markets. They 
further submit that those are the enemies of American labor, who sup- 
plant it with the labor of unnaturalized foreigners, whenever that can 
be obtained cheapest, and who receive by the law 47 per cent. from the 
consumer in trust for the American labor which makes their products, 
and fraudulently withhold more than half that trust fund from its own- 
ers, and who also lessen and restrict the amount of labor by limiting 
production and markets by tariffs and trusts; and that those are its true 
friends who seek toshut off unnatural and heathen competition, enlarge 
its products and markets, and to lessen for it the cost of the necessities 
of life, 

THE WAGE SCARE, 

In a country like our own, where the direction of legislation is de- 
termined by the general sufirage, it is only possible for the favored few 
to secure their bounties by an appeal to the multitude of wage-workers, 
and the enlistment of their sympathies through their interests, real or 


imaginary. 

So far has this been done in support of the present system that the 
bread-winners have loaded themselves down with unnecessary and ex- 
travagant taxes in hope of fancied returns in better wages and more 
work, until at last it has become apparent to many at least that taxa- 
tion does not enrich the man who pays the taxes, and it only needs in- 
telligent comparison of the effects of past legislation to convince any 
fair-minded man of the beneficial results to be expected from a reduc- 
tion of the burdens of the people. 

Cotton was long ago placed upon the free-list. Did that make free- 
traders of those who voted for that measure? Did it reduce the wages 
of operatives in cotton or close the cotton-mills, or did it destroy the 
cotton plantations? On the contrary, we have grown more cotton than 
ever since that legislation; we have exported more cotton than ever. 
Our cotton-mills are more profitable to-day than any other, and our cot- 
ton operatives have steadier work and better wages than those who 
work in other mills, and we export their finished products by the hun- 
dred million yards, while protected wool has stopped one-fourth of the 
woolen machinery and thrown 25 per cent. of the woolen operatives out 
of employment. 

More than a decade and a half ago hides were placed upon the free-list. 
Did that destroy the leather industry in this country? On the con- 
trary we lead the world in its manufacture, save in a few minor 
branches, and, with largely increased population, our importations of 
leather have decreased and our exportations of finished products have 
increased. 

We do import more hides than formerly because our own supply is 
insufficient, but-this raw material furnishes labor to many hands and 
adds to our national wealth. We imported last year upwards of twen- 
ty-four million dollars’ worth of hides free. Does that make free- 
traders of those who made hides free; and if $24,000,000 of free hides 
does not make one free-trader, does two-thirds as much free wool make 
free-traders of half our people? 

What has happened with cotton and with hides it is confidently be- 
lieved and promised will happen with free wool. Our production of 
wool will increase, our manufactories will revive, our woolen operatives 
will have steadier work and therefore better wages. Our products of 
woolen goods will increase and as well our exportations of woolen goods 
to foreign countries, Not ten years ago quinine was placed upon the 
free-list against protests louder and more vehement than are heard now 
about the wanton destruction of an honorable industry—with what re- 
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sult? With immensely increased production in this country, without 
one cent loss of wages to operatives; but, on the contrary, to their great 
gain, for as we. now make two and a quarter million ounces it can not 
but mean steadier work to more employés, and che shivering consumer 
reaps a benefit measured not by cents but by dollars per ounce, and the 
only destruction which followed in the wake of this reduction was of 
what was then the most formidable trust in existence. The monopoly 
went down and legitimate manufacture prospered. 

Here is a case where with benefit both to the employé and the con- 
sumer, the placing upon the free-list of a finished article was immedi- 
ately followed by a wonderful cheapening of that product, and it is 
quite as just to claim the decline in price was entirely due to the re- 
moval of the duty as that other claim so often made, that the imposi- 
tion of duty reduces prices by competition, and in proof of which is 
cited the general decline of prices in this country, due, as is claimed, 
to the tariff, ignoring the discovery of new supplies and improvements 
in methods of manufacture and the supplanting of manual labor in 
every department of life with inanimate machinery operated by nat- 
ural forces intelligently controlled. 

Take the agriculturist, for example, and note the fearful decline in 
his returns in a half dozen years. In 1886 nearly 18,500,000 acres more 
land was cultivated and planted in cereal crops than in 1881 and more 
than three-fourths of a billion more bushels of grain were raised and 
sold; yet, instead of receiving nearly $400,000,000 more for the extra 
outlay of labor and capital on lands poorer on the average than those 
already occupied, the farmers of the country suffered a loss in values 
on those grain crops alone of over $600,000,000 on that year’s harvest 
as compared with the values of 1881. 

Everything declines save the taxes, and these same farmers, who 
must send their surplus abroad to find a market, found, on bringing the 
reduced returns of their crops home, that notwithstanding they were 
enabled to buy foreign products slightly cheaper than before, that their 
taxes had been increased in that period, and that they were compelled 
in 18-6 to pay more than $2.30 customs dues on each $100 worth im- 
ported, more than they did for like importations in 1881; and to-day 
those taxes are nearly $4 more per $100 worth than in 1881. 

And when, in view of the above cited facts of a decline of about 33} 
per cent. in the value of his crops in 1886 below the values of 1881, he 
asks that for to-morrow his taxes be made $3 less per $100 than in that 
same year 1881, he is met with the cry ot free-trader, and that is con- 
sidered argument enough. 

FREE WOOL, 

The minority are firmly convinced that besides the incalculable ad- 
vantage to the whole country which would result from the placing of 
wool upon the free-list, it is easily demonstrable that no class will suf- 
fer, but that each will reap his share of the benefit. 

With a consumption of 600,000,000 pounds of raw wool in 1887 and 
a population of 60,000,000, the average per capita consumption is easily 
reckoned at 10 pounds, or 50 pounds to the average family of five per- 
sons, and the Northern farmer, constantly exposed to the rigors of our 
winters, consumes something more than the average. 

It requires from 3 to 4 pounds of raw wool to make a pound of cloth, 
so that from 12 to 16 pounds of woolen clothing for the family will be 
seen to be a low average, This is now taxed from 55 to nearly 90 per 
cent. The manufacturer is not benefited, because his finished product 
comes into competition with the foreign product made not only from 
untaxed wool but cheaper wool. 

It is reckoned that 3} pounds make a pound of cloth, and when the 
manufacturer pays 10 cents per pound duty he is supposed to be com- 
pensated therefor by the specific duty of 35 cents per pound on his 
woolen goods. Now, this is on the assumption that 3 pounds of raw 
wool make one of scoured wool; that is, that the wool shrinks in the 
cleaning not above 66# per cent. 

But many South American and other wools contain more than that 
8 of foreign matter, running as high as 75 and 80 per cent. 

his wool our manufacturer can not buy, because his tax on the cloth 
would then run from 45 to 60 cents per pound, and his compensatory 
duty is only 35 cents. Therefore for these wools the foreigu dealer 
finds no American competitor in the market and buys them at his own 
price, and these cheaper wools, untaxed and manufactured abroad, 
compete here with advantage with our own heavily handicapped 
woolens, and successfully, too. > 

Now, if the tax be taken off wools our manufacturers at once become 
bidders for this wool against the foreign manufacturer, and as a certain 
consequence the price will rise, and this operates doubly against the 
foreign manufacturer. He buys his wools dearer and meets untaxed 
in our markets corresponding grades. 

We will import more 3 of course, and in no other way can our 
great factories L prosper, because their capacity is beyond our own wool 
production. hen the factories are turning out more product the 
employés have steadiet work and better wages, and, indirectly of course, 
the whole country is benefited. ` 

Under the House bill the manufacturers, with free wool, secure even 
a higher competitive advantage over the foreign than under the present 
law or the substitute. The manufacturers will rt woolen as 
we now export cotton and leather, and the demand for the wool will 


better the wool market and encourage increased production, while the 
average wool-grower himself will reap from cheapened clothing more 
3 than he ever did from a tax on his product, which he must him- 
self pay. 

The minority, therefore, dissenting from the report of the majority, 
commend to the Senate and the country the bill of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, No. 9051, us a measure for the reduction of taxes based 
alike upon justice and good policy. 

As the best exposition of the effect of bill H. R. 9051 upon taxation 
and revenue, the report of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means submitted with the bill to the House of Representatives is hereto 


appended, with our concurrence 
ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


Z. B. VANCE. 
D. W. VOORHEES. 


I concur in the above report, indorsing the House bill in respect to 
articles placed upon the free-list, but desire some modifications in the 


dutiable-list. 
J. R. McPHERSON, 


[House Report No. 1496, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


TO REDUCE TAXATION AND SIMPLIFY THE LAWS IN RELATION TO THE COLLECTION 
OF THE REVENUE. 


April 2, 1888,—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. MILLS, from the Committee on Ways and Méans, submitted the 
following report (to accompany bill H. R. 9051): 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the an- 
nual message of the President, calling the attention of Congress to the 
large surplus now in the Treasury, daily growing larger on account of 
the excess of receipts over expenditures, have given to the subject that 
careful consideration which its importance demands, and in response to 
his recommendations beg leave to report to the House a bill to prevent 
the accumulation of surplus revenue by reducing the present excessive 
and unjust rates of taxation imposed upon the people. 

Our revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, amounted to 
$371,403,277.66, while our expenditures for the same time, including 
interest and sinking fund for the public debt, amounted to $315,835,- 
428.12; leaving a surplus of $55,567,849,54 over and above all require- 
ments for current expenditure. The receipts for the current year up 
to March 1 amounted to $253, 905, 890, and the estimates for the remain- 
ing four months are $136,094,110; making total receipts for the year 
$390,000,000. The expenditures for the current year to March 1 amount 
to $180,594,915, and the estimates of expenditure for the remaining 
four months amount to $128,405,085; making a total of expenditures 
of $309,000,000; leaving a surplus of $81,000,000. 

As our customs and internal taxes are levied on articles which go 
into consumption, we may expect our revenues to increase with the in- 
crease of consumption, which must keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation and wealth. On the other hand, with an honest and economical 
administration of public affairs, our annual expenditures may be ex- 
pected to decrease. The large surplus now in the Treasury, which it 
is estimated will exceed $150,000,000 by the 1st day of July next, to- 
gether with such as may thereafter be in the Treasury, may be applied 
to the reduction of the debt and the payment of annual interest charge 
on the same. 

It is, then, safe to say that the above surplus, together with the 
yearly purchase of bonds required by law for the sinking fund, which 
isan expenditure included in the annual estimates of expenditures, 
and not in the estimate*of the surplus, will extinguish by the date of 
their maturity in 1891 all the outstanding 4} per cent. bonds, amount- 
ing at this time to $234,427, 250, and still leave over $60,000,000, 

With receipts growing larger and expenditnres growing smaller, we 
must soon gather into the Treasury the larger partof the circulation of 
the country to the great injury of its business and the bankruptcy of 
many of its people. Some method must be adopted by Congress to 
prevent the congestion which must occur under existing laws. 

There are two ways in which this excessive accumulation may be 
prevented. We may reduce taxation to the level of expenditures and 
leave in the pockets of the people all moneys not needed for public pur- 
poses, or we may raise expenditures to the height of taxation, seeking 
out new ‘and useless objects of appropriation on which to lavish the 
great and growing revenues, not needed for any legitimate wants of the 
public service. 

If we adopt the latter course these very objects of useless pii 
ture will gather upon Congress in such increasing numbers aùd with 
such growing demands as to fasten upon the Government a permanent 
and unchangeable policy of extravagant and reckless appropriations. 

This policy once adopted will not only breed corruption in public 
life and demoralization in private life, but will compel, in periods of 
depression, an increased rate of taxation for the people or an increase 
of bonded debt for the Government. 

There is but one safe course, and that is to reduce taxation to the 
necessary requirements of an honest, economical, and efficient admin- 
istration of Government. Having determined upon this course as the 
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one which a wise and just policy demands, we are confronted with the 
question, Upon what articles shall the reduction be made? Shall we 

leave our import duties as they are and repeal the internal-revenue 
taxes on alcoholic liquors and tobacco? Or shall we leave the internal- 
reventie tax as it is and make the reduction on imports alone? Or shall 
we. reduce the taxes on both? 

The committee have determined to recommend a reduction of the 
revenues from both customs and internal taxes. They have given the 

whole subject a careful and painstaking examination, and in the re- 
vision of the schedules have endeavored to act with a spirit of fairness 
to all interests. They have carefully kept in view at all times the 
interests of the manufacturer, the laborer, the producer, and the con- 
sumer. 

The till herewith reported to the House is not offered as a perfect 
bill. Many articles are left subject to duty which might well be trans- 
ferred to the free-list. Many articles are left subject to rates of duty 
which might well be lessened. In both respects the bill could be im- 
proved; but in its preparation the committee haye not undertaken or 
felt authorized to construct a new and consistent system of tariff taxa- 
tion. They have dealt with the existing system, seeking to free it of 
much of its injustice, to simplify its provisions, to diminish its com- 
plexity, and, as far as practicable, to lighten its pressure on the tax- 
payer, and make it more contributory to our industrial prosperity and 


Furthermore, we have felt constrained to consult the opinions and 
give weight as far as possible to the views of our associates from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, always subordinate, however, to the 
paramount consideration of thé welfare of the entire country. From 
the beginning of our Government tariff legislation has been based on 
the principles of mutual concession. The present bill does not depart 
from this precedent. 

In the progressive growth of our manufactures, we ave reached the 
point where our capacity to produce is far in excess of the require- 
ments of our home consumption. As a consequence, many of our mills 
are closed, and many of those still in operation are running on short 
time. This condition is hurtful to the manufacturer, to the laborer, 
and producer of the materials consumed in manufacture. 

The manufacturer loses the profit on his capital, the laborer loses his 
wages, and the producer of the materials consumed in manufacture 
loses the market for his products. Manufacturers in many instances, 
to guard against losses by low prices caused by an oversupply in the 
home market, are organizing trusts, combinations, and pools to limit 
production and keep up prices. This vicious condition of business 
could not exist with low duties, but is the legitimate outgrowth of pro- 
hibitory duties on imports. Prohibitory tariffs surround the country 
with lines of investment and prevent all relief from without, while 
trusts, combinations, and pools plunder the people within. 

In a country like ours, prolific in its resources, where the rewards 
of labor ought to be large, the capitalist may by such methods keep 
his investments secure and still make profits; but what is to become of 
the laborers who are thrown out of employment by stopping the wheels 
of machinery and limiting the amount of product? And what is to 
become of the producer of the materials to be consumed by the man- 
ufacturer? When the fires are shut off, the laborer and the materials 
areshut off at the same time, and the market for both is gone; whether 
they labor in the factory or the field; whether they produce cotton, 
wool, hemp, flax, coal, or ore; whether the product of their daily labor 
is cloth, iron, steel, boots, or shoes, they must have constant employ- 
ment to obtain for themselves and families the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. 

When out of employment, with earnings cut short, with low prices 
for their products caused by the closing of the market, they still must 

y for whatever their daily wants require the prices which the trusts 

- have fixed. What is the remedy for this wrong? It is more extended 
markets for the sale of our products and a constant and active compe- 
tition in business. With active competition combinations and pools 
are impossible. With the markets of the world open to us our manu- 
facturers may run their mills on full time, give constant employment 
to their laborers, with a steadily-increasing rate of wages. With the 

; markets of the world open to the sale of their products they will create 
an active and constant demand for all the raw materials required in 
manufactures, which will stimulate, promote, and reward the wool- 
grower and the producer of cotton, hemp, flax, hides, ores,sand other 
materials of manufacture. We are the largest producers of cotton in 
the world, we are second in the production of wool, we put on the 
market annually quantities of hemp and flax, and our country is full 
of ores and coal. What we need is manufactures enough to consume 
all the annual product of these materials and create an active demand 
for them, so that all our workmen may be constantly employed and 
receive high prices for their labor, 

To accomplish this our manufacturers must have markets for the sale 
of their wares, and these markets are to be found in foreign countries 
us well as at home, To take the foreign market from the foreign man- 
uſacturer we must produce our goods at a lower cost than he can. The 
principal elements of cost are labor and material. In many of our man- 
ufactures the labor cost is lower than in any country in the world, and 
if the cost of materials was as low here as in foreign countries we could 


produce our goods more cheaply than they and largely increase our 
exports to foreign markets. 

The annual product of our manufactories is now estimated at $7,000,- 
000,000, of which amount we export only about $136,000,000, or less 
than 2 percent. If we could obtain free of duty such raw materials 
as we do not produce and can only be procured in foreign countries, and 
mix with our home product in the various branches of manufacture, we 
could soon increase our exports several hundred millions. With un- 
taxed raw materials we could keep our mills running on full time, our 
operatives in constant employment, and have an active demand for our 
raw materials in our own factories. If there should be no duty on any 
materials entering into manufactures many articles now made abroad 
would be made at home, which, while it would give more employment 
to our own Jabor, would give a better market to many articles which 
we produce and which enter into manufactures, such as cotton, wool, 
hemp, flax, and others. > 

With this end in view we have gone as far as we could and done what 
we could in the present condition of things to place our manufactures 
upon a firm and unshaken foundation, where they would have ad- 
vantages over all the manufacturers of the world. Our manufactur- 
ers, having the advantage of all others in the intelligence, skill, and 
productive capacity of their labor, need only to be placed on the same 
footing with their rivals in having their materials at the same cost in 
the open markets of the world. In starting on this policy we have 
transferred many articles from the dutiable to the free-list. The rev- 
enues now received on these articlesamount to $22,189,595.48. Three- 
fourths of this amount is collected on articles that enter into manu- 
factures, of which wool and tin-plates are the most important. The 
reyenues derived from wool during the last fiscal year amounted to 
$5,899, 816.63, and the revenues from tin-plates to $5,706,433.89. 

The repeal of all duties on wool enables us to reduce the duties on 
the manufactures of wool $12,332,211.65. The t reduction we 
have made is in the woolen schedule, and this reduction was only made 
possible by placing wool on the free-list. Thereis no greater reason fora 
duty on wool than there is fox a duty on any other raw material. A duty 
on wool makes it necessary to impose a higher duty on the goods made 
from wool, and the consumer has to pay a double tax. If we leave wool 
untaxed the consumer has to pay a tax only on the manufactured goods, 


It is contended by some that if we put wool on the free-list we 


should also put woolen goods on the free-list. If this is sound policy 
we should also put cotton goods on the free-list, for raw cotton is free, 
and we should put silk goods on the free-list, for raw silk is free. Then 
where would the Government get its revenues? Duties are imposed to 
raise revenue, and they should be so imposed as to obtain the revenue 
with as little burden as possible to the tax-payer and as little disturb- 
ance as possible to the business of the country. This is accomplished 
by imposing the duty on the finished goods alone, and in no tariff, 
from the first to the last, have woolens, cottons, silks, or linens been 
placed on the free-list. 

We say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free-list to 
enable him to-obtain foreign wools cheaper, make his goods cheaper, 
and send them into foreign markets and successfully compete with the 
foreigp manufacturer. We say to the laborer in the factory we have 
put wool on the free-list so that it may be imported and he may be 
employed to make the goods that are now made by foreign labor and 
imported into the United States. Wesay to the consumer we have put 
wool on the free-list that he may have woolen goods chea; We say 
to the domestic wool-grower we haye put wool on the free-list to enable 
the manufacturer to import foreign wool to mix with his, and thus en- 

his market and quicken the demand for the consumption of home 
wool, while it lightens the burden of the tax-payer. 

The duty on wool now prevents nearly all the better classes of wool 
from coming into the country; the domestic product can supply only 
about one-halfof the amount required for home consumption. The stat- 
istician of the Agricultural Department puts the domestic product for 
the year 1887 at 265,000,000 pounds. Others place it higher, butnone 
at more than half the annual consumption of our people, It requires 
about 600,000,000 pounds of wool and other fibers manufactured, with 
it, which are now paying duty, to supply the annual demands of home 
consumption, 

Why, then, should we keep out by high duties the foreign wools so 
necessary to the clothing of the people? The Wool-Growers’ Associa- 


-tion asks us to put ona duty high enough to prevent the importation of 


all wools. The Wool-Manufacturers’ Association asks us to put on a 
duty high enough to keep out all manufactures of wool. If eo 
grants this joint request, what are the people to do for woolen cloth- 
ing? Are the people to be compelled by Congress to wear cotton goods 
in the winter or go without, to give bounties to wool-growers and wool 
manufacturers? 

During the last fiscal year there were 114,404,173 pounds of wool 
imported, and of that amount 81,504,447 were cheap carpet wool, the 
greater part of which paid 24 cents per pound duty. The high duty 
of 10 cents per pound on the finer wools that go into clothing was so 
great a barrier against the importation of the better wools that only 
33,099,696 pounds were, imported. But our people required clothing, 
and if Congress puts a duty so high on wool as to keep it out, still, 
high as was the duty on woolen goods, $44,235,243 worth were im- 
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ported and consumed in this country, upon which duties were paid 
amounting to $29,729,717. 

If the charges constantly being made are true, that great quantities 
of these goods are coming in undervalued, underweighed, and under- 


measured, then the te amount is much larger. Frauds of this 
character, smuggling, and 3 naw prohibitory duties just as the 
shadow follows the substance. These goods for the most part could 
be manufactured in the United Sintes, and if the wools in them could 
be admitted free of duty it would give employment to many thousands 
of our own operatives, start into life and keep in active operation many 
of our factories now idle, and largely reduce the cost of these goods to 
the consumers. 

We must find a way to foreign markets for our woolen goods. In 


‘Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals 
Manufactures— — 
Balmorals— 
Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per pound.... 
Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound . 
Valued at above 60 and not Se 80 cents per pound. 
Valued at . 80 cents per poun: 


Druggets and bockings, pri 10 
Mats, screens, hassocks, bs rugs, not exclusive) 
Of woul: fax: flax, or cotton, or parts of either, or 


Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets......... n 

B printed on the or otherwise... 

Treble ingrain, three-ply, and wo chain Venetian carpets... 

Yarn, Venetian, and e ingrain carpets. 
Hemp and jute carpets. 

beer | 

wool, worsted, the hair 

fanor seamstress, or manufacturer— 

bape | dolmans, jackets, 


of vegetable material.. 
r material not specially enumerated or 3 for. 
Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the warp or — 85 


ready-made, and wearing apparel (except knit goods), not specially enumerated or provided for, composed. wholly orin in 
g 8 8 goat, or other (like) animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the 


talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ and children’s apparel, and goods of similar 


the foreign market we must compete with the foreign producer, and in 
order to do so successfully we must produce our goods at a lower cost 
and be able to undersell the foreign product and take the market. We 
are now exporting only $500,000 worth of woolen goods, while Eng- 
land, with free wool, exports more than 8100, 000, 000. With free 
wool we may not only supply the home market with the greater part 
of the woolen goods now imported, but we can begin to export woolen 
goods and soon build up a prosperous foreign trade. 

We submit herewith a table showing equivalent ad valorem du- 
ties now paid on manufactures of wool—those proposed by the com- 
mittee and those proposed by the joint agreement of Wool-Growers’ 
and Wool Manufacturers’ Associations, adopted in Washington, D. C., 
January 14, 1888: 


uivalent 


5 
Proposed equivalent 
ad sap oda 
Proposed by conven- 
tion of wool = 

ers, growers, an 
manufacturers, 


Present 


ASS 888887“ 


72.85 


peneeassaen 88888888883 
Ss SSS 888888 ssessssssss 


ASAS SSS 
2282888852 
888888888 


e m ⁰&æꝙ = n·en ̃̃ ) ———— 45 
Clothing, ready-made, and wearing- g.apparel parel of every description not specially enumerated or provided for, and balmoral skirts” 83.11 
and skirting, and goods of similar description, or used for like purposes ..........sssrersersesssressrssoaneueearterossnsonesasssaskenensannei serros AAA 45 
Cloths, woolen— 9 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound... 40 123. 33 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound.. „ 40 91.30 
ee women's and children's coat linings, Ital 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the al; 
ued at not exceeding 20 cents per square 40 102, 61 
valued at spore 20 cents per square eye a 40 71.78 
e hair 
82.96 107. 28 
69.68 92. 40 
78. 42 
66. 20 121.39 
67.00 
73.02 108, 66 
9 194.54 
69.77 


Valued at above 80 cents per pound. 
Shawls, woolen— 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound. 
Composed wholly or in ee sas of worsted, 
Webbin; gorings, s 


e of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
a ronan goat, or clas animals is a component material 
Yarns, woolen and worsted— 

Valued at not exceeding 60 cents per pound... 

Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents 

Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per poun 

Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per pound. 

Valued at above 80 cents per pound. 

All manufactures of every descript 

Wool—Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound 

Valued at above 80 cents per pound... 


Worsted, the hair of en e — or other animals (except such as are composed in part of wool)— 
ng 30 


Valued at not ex r pound. ponas 
Valued at above 30 and not pe ing 40 cents per pound. 
Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound... 
Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents spar pound.. 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound 


braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, frin, 

mi head nets, — — or e Garrel 1 or 1 of other forms for tasse 

machinery goat, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the 
alpaca, 


on not specially enumerated or provided for, ‘made wholly or ia upare of— 


-=< 
8 
a 


126. 32 
84. 19 


SgS Sssss Sssssssssss 


ESR REBAR 888 
Sak gereg SBE 


, gimps, 
or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by 


. Ä 00.21 77. 00 
69.40 
67.90 116.00 
69. 03 
ss 117.11 
sti 88.81 126, 87 
64. 46 84. 93 
— 3 76.49 
69.38 123.10 
68.28 
68.1 
71.99 112.65 
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From the above table it will be seen that the wool-growers and wool- 
manufacturing association are clamoring for higher taxes, The contest 
in the woolen schedule is not between the present rate and the rate 
proposed by the committee, but between the rate p by the com- 
mittee and the schedule agreed upon by the Wool-Growers’ Association 
and Wool-Manufacturers’ Association. The committee propose free 
wool and a reduction from present rates to 40 per cent. ad valorem on 
all manufactures g. carpets, which were made dutiable at 30 per 
cent.; ready-made clothing at 45 per cent., and webbings, gorings, etc., 
at 50 percent. The joint agreement of the two associations proposes 
to increase the present rates to 128 per cent. on some of the cheaper 
cloths; to 102 per cent. on the cheaper grades of women’s and children’s 
dress goods when composed in part of wool, and to 107 per cent. when 

composed wholly of wool; on cheaper grades of flannels to 121 per cent.; 
on cheaper grades of wool hats to 134 per cent.; on cheaper grades of 
knit goods to 125 per cent.; on cheaper grades of woolen shawls to 126 
per cent.; on woolen blankets to 128 per cent. 

These rates, high as they are, are not the highest that are impose 
on all woolen goods by the joint agreement. They are only the high- 
est rate on the lowest valued as shown in the agreement. All 
goods at a lower value are taxed at a still higher rate. 


This most extraordinary schedule has been made and agreed upon 
by the two parties named, and it has been introduced into the House 
and referred to this committee. 

In the woolen schedule we have substituted ad valorem for specific 
duties. The specific duty is the favorite of those who are to be bene- 
fited by high rates, who are protected against competition, and pro- 
tected in combinations against the consumer of their products. There 
is a persistent pressure by manufacturers for the specific duty beeause 
it conceals from the people the amount of taxes they are compelled to 
pay to the manufacturer. 

The specific duty always ‘discriminates in favor of the costly article 
and against the cheaper one, and therefore it imposes a heavier burden 
as it goes down from the highest priced articles to the lowest. This 
discrimination is peculiarly oppressive in woolen and cotton goods, 
which are necessaries of life to all classes of people. In order that this 
fact may be clearly seen and comprehended we append a table taken 
from the first annual report of the Commissioner of Labor (page 251): 


This table states the description of the goods, their width in inches, and the 
weight per yard of each kind; the price of the goods at the factory; the rate and 
the amount of duty per pound and ad valorem, and the total amount of duty 
levied under the compound rate; and also the per cent. which the total duty is 
of the price per yard at the factory in England, 


Price per yard of Leeds (England) woolen and mixed goods, duties, ete. 


Name, 


Most of England broadcloth.. 
ne worsted trousering..... 
itation sealskin (mohair and cotton). 
West of England beaver . . ... . 
‘West of England all-wool Moscow.. 
Fine worsted coating......... 
Fine worsted trousering.... 


n 
Low worsted trousering (woolen back) . . . seres 
Ottoman (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) 
Matelesse (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) 
Mantle cloth (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp).. 


Fancy coating.. . 
Fancy Cheviot .. 
Wool, fancy suiting .. 
Diagonal Cheviot 0 
Common blue Cheviot coating. 

Cotton-warp Moscow 


(cotton warp)... 


warp serge 5 
Reversible diagonal (cotton warp) 
Reversible nap (cotton warp).... 
Cotton-warp reversibl 


L * 

Duty. 28 8 

ZA 

Rat 2 23 

e. 

Amount. E 3 8 

= = 

m 3 23 

8 g 235 

x e a Ba |e “3 
7 i E BA 8 BE 5 82 

s = om og 
Seia ia je jee 
= 5 2 s 

b 422 

= 2 2 5 2 E 8 #2 

= E 2 À | 4 4 3 8 

o 17 83.00 80.25 40 80.872 81. 40 81. 812 30.8 35.412 
28 11 1.62| 85 40 21 648 8890 54.9 2.505 
50 81 4.50 385 40 -678 1.800 2.478 55.0 6.978 
58 25 8.36 .35 40 517 1.344 | 1.891 56.3 5.251 
58 29 3.60 .35 40 6341.40 2.074 57.6 5.674 
50 21 2.88 235 40 2525 1.152 1.077 58.2 4.557 
28 12 1.42 85 40 263 568 831 58. 5 2.251 
58 23 2.40 8 40 612 960 | 1.572 65.5 3.972 
50 24 «82 18 35 .270 287 557 68.0 L377 
28 11 43 24 35 165 108 333 69.4 813 
50 27 82 18 35 304 . 287 - 591 72.0 1,411 
50 28 81 . 18 35 . 315 204 - 609 72.5 1.449 
50 24 08 18 55 -270 -238 -508 74.7 1.188 
54 25 „94 85 35 547 320 876 93.2 1.810 
50 15 „54 .35 35 828 189 517 95.7 1. 057 
54 23 -18 .35 35 .503 .273 776 99.5 1.556 
54 25 .82 3 35 547 287 . 831 101.7 1.654 
54 22 -70 35 35 .481 245 -7% | 103.7 1,426 
54 25 70 35 35 547 26 813 | 107.0 1,573 
52 25 «72 385 35 DAT 252 799 111.0 1.519 
52 35 -96 . 35 7 -336 | 1.102 | 114.8 2, 062 
52 25 64 85 35 517 24 771 120.5 1.411 
50 16} 42 3 35 . 861 147 508 121.0 .9²⁸ 
52 30 74 85 35 656 «259 -915 | 123.6 1. 655 
50 13 82 . 35 35 ~ 284 112 890123. 7 710 
50 z 82 35 35 741 287 | 1.031 | 125.7 1.851 
50 81 74 35 35 678 29 -937 | 156.6 1.677 
50 32 70 .35 35 .700 - 266 966 | 127.0 1,726 
50 17 40 35 35 372 140 512 128.0 -913 
50 28 50 35 85 612 100 -808 144.3 1, 368 
50 23 46 35 35 .503 161 664 144.3 1.124 
50 13 24 35 35 284 084 368 153.3 60 
50 15} 20 85 35 339 .0³¹ 40165. 4 690 
50 29 48 -35 35 634 108 -802 | 167.1 1.282 
50 29 44 5 35 681 154 -788 179. 1 1.228 
50 30 -45 8 835 00 157 -813 180.7 1,263 


This table is well worthy of careful study. In examining the figures given in the column headed Price at factory and the column headed “Per cent. of 


price at factory,” which the total duty amounts to, the startling inequalities in the rate of duty to be paid in this country becomes ap 
priced goods named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth 2 cg tse the bs peor duty being 35 cents per pound an 

ona grade of goods. 
is worth but 45 cents per yard at the factory. The specific duty ia the same as on the 


40 per cent., making a total of 50.3 per cent. on the value at the rsa ped A 
for cotton-warp reversible cloth made in imitation of a better kind. It 


rent, The highest 
z the ad valorem dut: 
In looking at the bottom of the table the last entry 


West of England broadeloth, 35 cents per pound, the ad valorem duty is 35 per cent., but the specific duty and the ad valorem duty together make the rate on 
the price at the factory 180,7 per cent. That is to say, the cheaper the Wrede atthe factory the greater is the eee increment of duty. The column headed 


“ Per cent. of price at factory,” which shows the percentage that the duty is of the factory price, brings 


The above table shows the true nature of specific duties, and the con- 
sumer can see why it is that manufacturers clamor for them. They 
know the different values of these goods, and what apt words will em- 
brace the high and low priced together, and make the poorer people pay 
the same tax for a yard of cloth worth 45 cents that the wealthy do for 
a yard that costs $3.66; but that fact the specific tariff conceals. The 
ad valorem rate taxes everything according to its value. A duty of 40 
per cent. ad valorem would have imposed a tax of $1.44 on the yard of 

roadcloth and 18 cents on the cotton-warp cloth that cost 45 cents, and 
the duty would have been fair to both. As it is, the tax is 180 per 
cent. on the cheap cloth and 50 per cent. on the high · priced broadcloth. 


cut clearly, 


In the cotton-goods schedule we see the same vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical ’’ results of the specific duty. As an illustration, we refer 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the revision of the 
tariff, February 16, 1886, pages 84, 85, 86, and 87. It will be seen in 
his report, by the tables sent to him by persons dealing in cotton goods 
imported into the United States from foreign countries, that cheap goods 
costing 3.55 cents yard pay 176 per cent. duty, while those costing 
8.12 cents per pay 77 per cent. duty; and goods that cost 4 cents 
per yard pay a duty of 94 per cent., while those that cost 2cents per yard 
pay a duty of 208 per cent.. These inequalities ran throughont the 
whole specific system. Itis that feature that specially commends it to 


— 
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the manufacturer of the competing article. As these excessive rates are 
thought to be more hurtful in cotton and woolen goods than in the ar- 
ticles embraced in the other schedules, the committee have substituted 
the ad valorem for the specific duties as to all articles in the woolen 
schedule, and in all, except yarns, in the cotton schedules, 

‘In 1789 a duty was imposed on imported hemp, and in 1828 on im- 
ported flax, and while at intervals these fibers were imported free with- 
out harm to the American producer, yet since 1842 American flax and 
hemp have been protected, and this necessitated the imposition of 
duties upon all manufactures from these and like fibers. 

In spite of these duties American hemp has decreased in the amount 
of production from 74,493 tons in 1860 to 5,025 tons in 1880, as shown 
by the census reports of those two years, and flax from 7,709,676 pounds 
in 1850 to 1,565,546 pounds in 1880. But the demand and necessity 
for the products manufactured from these and similar fibers has greatly 
increased, and the importations of the raw material and of the finished 
product have necessarily equally increased. 

Formerly every pound of American cotton was covered with bagging 
and tied with rope made from American hemp; now over 50,000,000 
yards of cotton bagging manufactured from imported jute butts are 
used to cover the 7,000,000 bales of American cotton which are tied 
with iron cotton-ties, while the present mode of harvesting the im- 
mense grain crop of the country requires about 33,000 tons of twine, 
nearly all of which is made from imported material. So that, in the 
effort to protect probably 8,000 tons of American hemp and 1,500,- 
000 pounds of American flax, a tax Jarger than the entire value of both 
these products is imposed on cotton and wheat, whose price to the pro- 
ducer is fixed in the foreign market, where they come in competition 
with cotton raised in India and wheat raised in foreign countries. 

Your committee have put all these fibers upon the free-list, thereby 
relieving the goods manufactured in America of the tax, amounting 
last year to $1,930,340 on raw material. It has also put on the free- 
list burlaps not exceeding 60 inches in width, none of which is made 
in America, and of which last year there was imported $3,260,117.40 
worth, upon which were levied and paid $978,035.22. It has reduced 
the duties on all the manufactures from these fibers, so that, except 
on a very few articles, no duty is higher than 25 per cent., and some 
as low as 15 per cent. The aggregate estimated reduction on this 
schedule is $4,766, 846.88. 

Your committee feel assured that no industry will be injured by this 
reduction of taxation, while it will enable the American manufacturer 
to compete on equal terms with his rivals, will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of cotton and wheat, and will cheapen to the consumer the goods 
which he must purchase, 

The duty on sugar is nearly a revenue tax, about 85 per cent. of it 
being purely a tax paid into the public Treasury; and all the sugars used 
in America are refined in this country. Your committee desired, in re- 
ducing the revenue received from this source, not to endanger the profit- 
able production and refining of sugar here, and yet to prevent oppres- 
sion by trusts and combinations. After much consideration, we now 
recommend that the revenue received from sugar be reduced by reduc- 
ing the rates 20 per cent. 

This reduction of rates on all sugars above No. 13 will render possi- 
ble the importation of foreign refined sugars, so as to prevent exorbitant 
prices and protect consumers against combinations. 

In the earthen and glass ware schedules we have made fair reduc- 
tions, the larger part of these articles, such as common earthenware 
and winlow-glass, being necessary articles of consumption by the great 
body of the people, and especially the laboring classes. Ornamented 
chins aud decorated earthenware we have reduced from 60 to 45 per 
cent.. common earthenware from 60 to 35 per cent., and window-glass 
from ©: and 106 to 62 and 68 per cent. 

In the metal schedule the most important reduction is in steel rail- 
way | ars, which are now dutiable at $17 per ton, and by the proposed 
bill at 11 aton. This is a reduction of about 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. This reduction will be of great value in promoting and cheapen- 
ing the construction of railroads and lowering the rates of transporta- 
tion of freight. Two years ago steel rails sold in this country at $27 
aton. The manufacturers during last year ran the price up to $40. 
The present price is $31.50. Last year 12,724 miles of railroad were 
constructed in the United States, which required 1,300,000 tons of 
rails. It is therefore patent that, by reason of the present exorbitant 
duty of $17 a ton, the manufacturers were able to raise the price more 
than $3.50 a ton. They were therefore able to realize, over and above 
a legitimate profit, more than $11,000,000. 

This sum was an increase in the cost of construction, upon which the 
farmers must pay interest and dividends by way of increased freights 
upon their wheat, cotton, corn, and other products. The price of rails 
on board of ship in Liverpool last year was $21; adding freight, the cost 
of same without duty in this country was $23.50. The duty fixed by 
the committee, $11, would increase the price to $34.50, or $3 above the 
price for which American rails are now selling. Itis therefore apparent 
that the rate of duty allowed by the committee is more than enough 
to compensate our manufacturers for the difference in cost between the 
American and foreign product. 

While we have been constrained to leave high duties on almost all 


the articles we have touched—duties higher than any necessity either 
of revenue or of difference of cost of American over foreign products 
required—we have felt that we ought to give some relief to other 
branches of industry not benefited by high duties imposed for private 
purposes. A large number of our people are interested in manufact- 
uring tin, and others in putting up meats, fish, fruit, vegetables, oils, 
and other articles in manufactures of tin. Many of these productsare 
exported and many consumed at home. During the last fiscal year 
there were imported into the United States 570,643,389 pounds of tin- 
plate, valued at $16,883,813. 95, on which duties were paid amounting 
to $5, 706,433.89, 

We are informed that the value of the salmon caught in the Columbia 
River, Oregon, and canned and exported during the last fiscal year, 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000, while the lard that was canned and 
exported exceeded $14,000,000, and the fruits and meats exceeded 
$4,000,000. We believe that the removal of the duty on tin-piate 
would reduce the cost of these and other canned goods now being ex- 
ported, and give to our people engaged in that trade such an advantage 
in the foreign market as would effectually overcome all competition, 
and enable them to hold the market and bnild up a large foreign trade. 

The exporter, under existing law, has a drawback of 90 cent. of the 
duty paid on tin-plate, but the repeal of the duty would give him the 
remaining 10 per cent., and enable him to sell so much lower and give 
him additional advantage over his foreign competitor. Besides this, 
the consumers of canned goods at home would obtain tl em ata reduced 
price, . 

The manufacture of tin cans is growing into an extensive industry 
in the United States. More than 150,000,000 cans are made per year 
in the city of Baltimore alone, while New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and other Northern cities produce large quantities of articles manu- 
factured from tin-plate. 

We have placed cotton ties also on the free-list. The duties received 
from them during the last fiscal year were $121,098.99. Cotton is our 
largest exporting product. The price is so low, and has been fora 
number of years, that it hardly pays the cost of producing it, and the 
committee felt that it was a proper subject for consideration while they 
were repealing taxes and reducing the surplus revenue of the Govern- 
ment.. To our farmers in the Middle and Northern States, engaged in 
raising hogs and selling their products, we have made salt free of duty 
and released revenues amounting to $676,865.50. To the people who 
are settling up the vast prairies of the West, inclosing their lands and 
building farm-houses, we have made lumber free, and removed duties 
amounting to $1,039, 207. 35. 

The bill which the committee reports provides for the repeal of all 
restrictions on the sale of tobacco by the producer, and for the repeal 
of all taxes on tobacco except on cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots, and 
of all privilege and license taxes except those for manufacturing and 
selling cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. The repeal of special and priv- 
ilege taxes is also recommended. These taxes have been a fruitful 
source of the petty prosecutions which have crowded the Federal court 
dockets in some portions of the country. It is not believed that their 
retention is essential to the efficient collection of the revenue, and they 
should no longer be retained. 

The changes in the administrative features of the present law are 
fully shown by the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated March 
14, 1888, and the reductions in the internal revenue will be shown by 
the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, dated March 12, 
1888, both of which are hereto appended. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Or FICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1888. 


Sin: Mr. Talbott, clerk of your committee, has presented me copies, respect- 
ively, of the proposed bill "to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation 
to the collection of the revenue,” and of the tables relating to the same, with 
the request that I communicate to you my. views as to probable effect tho adop- 
tion of the administrative sections of the bill would have npon the revenue, and 
also that I cause the computations in the tables to be verified, and footings of 
the column of values“ therein to be made by experts in this Department. 

With regard to the effect sections 5 to 23 of the bill would haye upon the rev- 
enue, I have to advise you as follows: 

1. The proposed substitute for section 2499 Revised Statutcs would not, it is 
thought, affect the revenue one way or the other further than to prevent loss of 
duties by securing uniformity of action in the classification of merchandise. 

2. The tendency of the amendment to Schedule A,” respecting “anhydrous 
alcohol,“ ete., would be to restrict importations of the article. This would not, 
however, affect the revenue appreciably, as the importations are trifling in 


amount. 
3. The amendment to the free-list as to articles of growth, nee, and 
manufacture of the United States,“ etc., would not apparently t the rev- 


enue. 

4. Theamendmentrelating to wearing apparel, personal effects,“ ete., would 
naturally result in an increase of revenue. But there is no definite basis for de- 
termining such increase. It would probably not fall short, however, of $500,000 

r annum. 

a8 While the effect of section 6 would be to increase the datiable value of mer- 
chandise subject to ad valorem duties, its tendency, at the same time, would be 
to restrict speculative importations, which have been stimulated the oppor- 
tunities for evasion afforded by the present law, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court and construed by the Attorney-General. The section would not, there- 
fore, in my opinion, operate to increase materially, it at all, the aggregate amount 
of revenue collected. 

No better illustration of the unreliability of mere individual opinions con- 
cerning the bable effect upon the revenue of ff i can be cited 
than the ates given by the customs officers of the amount required to pa; 
refunds due importers under the Oberteuffer decision, respecting coverings, an: 
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the annual reduction of duties on this account. These estimates, as to the 
amount necessary to pay refunds, were from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, while the 
annual reduction of duties was variously estimatedut from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000, 

It is now practically ascertained that the amount actually paid and to be paid 
as refunds covering a period of near three years will not exceed $2,000,000, while 
the importations and revenue have largely increased, due doubtless in some 
measure to the Res rho for evasions as above stated. 

6. Sections 7 and 8 are calculated to promoie orderly administration and the 
convenience of importers, but will not, it is thought, have any positive effect 
upon the revenue, 

7. The effect of section 9 would be a) 
duty now collected (under sec. 2970, R.S.) on merchandise remaining in bond 
more than one year, amounting approximately to $35,000 per annum; and (2) to 
reduce the revenue by reason of the assessment of duties on the quantity of 
merchandise withdrawn from warehouse instead of on the quantity actuaily 
imported and entered originally, as required by existing law (sec. R. S.]. 
The amount of such reduction can not be estimated, It would certainly be con- 
siderable, and might be very large. ‘The tendency of the proposed amendments 
would be to increase the volume of goods warehoused and the consequent lia- 
bility of loss of duties thereon. = 

8. There is nothing in sections 10 or 11 apparently calculated to affect the 
revenue. 

9. Section 12 abolishes fees collected on entry of merchandise only. As these 
fees ore not separately reported to the Department, there is no ready means of 


to abolish the 10 per cent. additional 


ascertaining the exact amount thereof. It may be safely assumed, however, 
that the reduction on this account would not exceed 000 per annum, 

10. The tendency and effect of sections 13 to 18, inclusive, would be to pre- 
vent fraudulent attempts upon the revenue, and to insure a more strict and hon- 
est enforcement of the laws. Whatever increased duties might result 
from such improved administrations would probably be offset by a decrease of 
speculative importations made with a view of defrauding the revenue. 

11. Sec. 19. There being no available data for determining the precise amount 
of duties · remitted on account of dumage, the exact effect of this section upon 
the revenue can not be stated. A certain proportion of the merchandise on 
which damage is now allowed would be abandoned under this section and no 
duties collected thereon, Another result of this section would be to prevent the 
importation of any but sound goods, and especially to discourage the shipment, 
now common, of damaged fruits, nuts, and other such articles, upon which large 
damage allowances are now made, In any event it is not thought the section 
would affect the revenue to exceed $500,000 annually. Its great advantage 
would be to protect honest importers and stop frauds, 

I inelose herewith copy of the tables on which footings have been made as re- 
quested. With the exception of a few unimportant errors these tables, as 
printed, appear to be arithmetically correct. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Hon. R. Q. Mirs. 

Chairman Commiitee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representaticcs. 


C. S. FAIRCHILD, Secretary, 


Estimate of effect of proposed vill on revenues, based on importations of 1887. 


Free-list. 


Wood, salt, hemp, chemicals, metals, ete. 
Wool 3 


——— —— 2 e.. 


Average ad valorem 
Importations of 1887. Gade 
Values. Duties. Present. | Proposed, 
Per cent, | Per cent. 
sees! $61,672, 120, 42 | $16,799, 450. 75 27.24 |. sce 
. 18,206, 987.97 l 5,390, 654.73 | 


Total free-list. 79, 879, 108, 39 | 22, 189, 595. 48 | 
Importations of 1887. Estimated— 
Schedules (dutiable). Duti F 
0 uties under Amount of du- 
Valucs. Duties. proposed bill. ties remitted. 
S tyes soisin sarae er oiera $5, 050, 325, 28 | $878, 273.73 39.84 22.45 
B. Earthenware and glassware.. 10. 492, 067, 32 1. 756, 287. 72 65, 96 49.21 
G. 16, 152, 789. 24 1, 480, 472.59 52.35 43.19 
D. 889, 558. 56 47,587.18 34. 60 29.25 
E. 68, 897, 102. 27 11,292,087. 94 82.04 65.64 
F. 26, 441. 00 11. 502. 40 81.57 38. 06 
G, 8 3, 235, 987. 68 331, 485.00 52,89 42.65 
I. Cotton and cotton goods.. 2, 423, 585. 23 277, 610. 29 50. 90 40. 00 
J. Hemp, jute, and flax goods. 17,434, 514. 05 2, 042, 355. 79 35.72 24.01 
— hc and woolens.... A are 12, 8 8 oa 39. 87 
. Books, papers, eto. A ‘ 18. 19 
© Sundries.............. 11,221, 253. 04 1,079, 141.00 44.42 34.79 
Total dutiable 31, 530, 941.74 65. 98 
Total free-list 22, 189, 505. 48 27.78 |. 
Total tariff reductions..... fi 54.16 
Total internal-revenue red 24, 455, 607. 00 
Total proposed reduction. . . 78,176, 054. 22 | 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, March 12, 1888, 
Estimated reduction of internal taxation under the provisions of “A bill to repeal cer- 
lain tobacco and other taxes, and to modify internal-revenue laws.” 


Total receipts from tobacco, fiscal year 1887 ... 
Deduct cigars and cigarettes 


Deduct special taxes manufacturers of cigars 18,570X$3= „71 
Deduct special taxes dealers in tobacco........ 514, 000X 81 514, 000 

12, 726. 906 
Receipts from proposed repealed sources, fiscal year 1887. . . .. „17,881, 161 


The increase in the receipts of that part of the tobacco tax which this 
bill proposes to repeal during the first seven months of the current 
fisest year over the receipts for the corresponding period of the last 


fiscal year was $1,234,101, or 13 per cent, Assuming that this rate of 

increase will continue to the close of the fiscal year. the receipts from 
these objects of taxation would be increased 2, 259, 551 
Special taxes retail liquor dealers, fiscal year 1887 ... „ 4,587, 268 
Special taxes retail dealers in malt liquors, fiscal year 187. x 177, 148 
Special eee manufacturers of stills and stills manufactured, fiscal ‘aes 
Add for assessed pouas SA ESTONE = 41.758 
Add for interest clause in section 10, say.. 5,000 
Total estimated reduction. .. . tees ese 24, 455, 607 


JOSEPH 8. MILLER, Commissioner. 


THE VIEWS OF HON. JAMES B. BECK, OF THE MINORITY 
OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Not having seen the bill proposed by the Republican majority of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate until within the last few days, 
and having no idea what sort of report will accompany it, except 
that it is announced in the public press that it will contain an elabo- 
tate and bitter attack on the propositions and principles contained 


XIX——576 


in the bill that came from the House of Representatives, and being 
further advised that the views of the minority are expected to be 
ready promptly, as the subject will be brought before the Senate very 
soon, I can only enter my protest against the principles presented by 
the Republican majority of the Senate committee, and give in a gen- 
eral way the reasons I have for supporting the Pa E presented 
by the House bill. That bill is an earnest effort to reduce taxation 
by diminishing the cost of the raw materials used by American man- 
ufacturers, so as to enable them to compete in the markets of the 
world with their foreign competitors who produce similar goods. It 
proceeds upon the recognized fact that raw materials are not con- 
sumed in that form, but are necessary for the production of commod- 
ities to which the industry of the country may be properly applied; 
and it is an honest effort to reduce the cost to the American consumer 
of the goods which they must necessarily have, retaining, as far as 
possible, such taxes as are imposed upon articles which the people 
may use or not just as they please, and the proceeds of which taxa- 
tion, less the cost of collection, reaches the Treasury of the United 
States. It seeks to promote trade with all the world, to restore and 
build up our lost commercial marine, and thus exchange commodities 
with other people ae somewhat fair and equal terms. 

The struggle of the majority of the Senate Committee on Finance 
seems to be—its effect certainly is—to close our ports as far as possi- 
ble against commerce from abroad, to make our people dependent for 
their supplies upon the products of the machinery of the home man- 
ufacturer, by limiting and restricting their right to use manufact- 
ured articles to such as American producers furnish and at such 
prices as they see fit to exact, the obvious effect being to surrender 
to other nations the trade and commerce of the outside world and 
subject our exports to such extortions in freight charges as combi- 
nations of foreign ship-owners see fit to exact, The Senate substi- 
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tute, when carefully examined, will show that in every feature of it 
it aims to increase the cost of the goods he needs to the home con- 
sumer, and to close the markets of the world against imports and ex- 

orts as well, except such as are purely agricultural and have to be 
sold abroad for any price they will bring in free open market with 
foreign competition. Under it we can have no successful commerce, 
no return cargoes, indeed, no ships in the foreign trade, and no sail- 
ors except such as hover around our coasts protected by the combi- 
nations and monopolies in our eoastwise e where all competition 
is excluded. À 

This attempt by the majority of the committee to restore specific 
instead of ad valorem rates simply means, no matter what pretenses 
may be set up, that the goods used by the poor shall be taxed out of 
all proportion to those used by the rich, and that the people shall 
derive no benefits and no reduction of taxation from the invention 
of new machinery or economic processes made or devised, either at 
home or abroad, which cheapen the cost of the production of goods. 
Specific rates exclude the consumer from all benefit of all the prog- 
ress of science, skill, and invention in cheapening production, while 
the blanket that costs $1, which only the poor buy, pays the same 
tax as the blanket that costs $3; and, as the committee were shown 
in New York on our visit there to prepare a bill to guard against un- 
dervaluation, the bridal veil costing $2,000 in Paris would pay no 
more tax than the imitation article which cost $50. All that, how- 
ever, isin the interest of the combinations of wealth and power, 
which alone seem to be worthy of consideration by the majority of 
the committee. They need no ships, they need no commerce, they 
seek to exclude imports which may compete with them, and they re- 
fnse to sell their goods at such prices as the people abroad will buy 
them at; therefore the seas might as well, for their purpose, be 
oceans of fire instead of God-given highways for the world’s com- 
merce. The right to plunder all our people is all they ask; that 
seoms to be the object which the majority of the Finance Committee, 
by their bill, endeavor to attain. 

The question now presented is not one of temporary taxation. The 
pretenses upon which high-tari taxes are now demanded will be as 
strong fifty years hence as they are at present. It is no longer infant 
industries that are clamoring. The manufacturers are stalwart 
giants now, with machinery equal to the best in the world, and much 
of it imported from foreign countries and owned by foreigners, who 
bring it and their workmen here to secure the subsidy Congress 
gives them, as was confessed by the men engaged in the bagging con- 

iracy and by many others who appeared before the committee, as 
their statements show. They control this market against foreign- 
made goods, and with their machinery at home control all foreign 
markets against our products. 

The Republicans now confess in their platform and the measures 
they advocate that they never intend that American goods shall be 
sent for sale into foreign markets, because they know that the 

und upon which they demand protection, to wit, the difference 
in wages here and in other countries, will continne for generations 
to come, so long indeed as the free lands of this continent are open 
-to homestead settlers. Their affected interest in American labor is 
simply a false pretense ; their whole course has been opposed to the 
interests of labor, as shown from the time the high war tariffs were 
enacted and laws were passed by them for the importation of foreign 
contract labor from all parts of the earth at the lowest foreign wages, 
duty free, which allowed the employer of the foreign pauper laborer 
to follow his serfs out like a sleuth-hound if he d to run away, 
and to sell his humble homestead over his head unless he worked for 
the pauper wages he had, in ignorance of our wage-rates, agreed 
while in Asia or Europe to take. The conntry is well advised of the 
desperate struggles they made to obtain and retain Chinese labor to 
the exclusion of American workmen. Their efforts in that direction 
became so flagrant that even Republican Senators had to rise in the 
Senate and denounce their action. 

In 1882, during the discussion of the Chinese question, Senator 

John F. Miller, Republican, from California, said: 


The average American manufacturer is interested generally in two things, 
my. the highest protective tariff, and the cheapest labor. It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of that political economy which suggests high pro- 
tective tariff and at the same time advocates the admission of N laborers fito 
this conntry without limit. It means high prices for the products of manufacture 
and low prices for the labor which produces them; the aggrandizement of capital 
= hero basement of labor; greater wealth to the wealthy and greater poverty to 

0 ý 

Before the discussion on this bill closes, and I hope it will be full 
and exhaustive, the country will see how false their pretenses now 
are. No man has denounced high protective taxes or praised the 
low Democratic revenue tariff of 1846 and shown its advantages to 
all the interests of the country better or more elaborately than the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [ Mr. ALLISON], as the records show. 
Even the Senator from Maine [Mr. Har], in the Forty-second Con- 
on Coe first session, No. 1, page 34), moved to put salt on the 

list, and expressed a desire (page 80) to have coal added to his 
ype see The measure was by a vote of 147 to 47, and 
amendment of Mr. Farnsworth to Mr. HALE’S free-salt proposi- 
tion (page 90), made at Mr. HALE’S su tion, making coal free, also 
sed by a vote of 130-to 57, many Republicans now in the Senate 
voting for both propositions. And notwithstanding the demand now 


so earnestly made for free tobacco in every form, when the Demo- 
crats of the Senate in 1883 were insisting upon a reduction of the 
tobacco tax to 8 cents per pound the Republican party were almost 
a unit in opposition to it, their candidate for the Presidency, Mr. 
Harrison,* saying among other things: 

I believe that we can not enter into the general subject of tariff reduction, and 
we ought not perhaps to reduce much now the taxes on those three articles which 
I believe the common concurrent consent and common sense of all the peoplo agree 
should be the last subjects of internal revenue—I mean whisky, beer, and tobacco. 
I do not announce a doctrine from which [expect any general ptr certainly not 
on the Democratic side of the Chamber. * * * T come then to say that, in sup- 
porting this measure from our Finance Committee, we are reducing our internal rev. 
enue taxes to those three articles which by common consent should remain, at least 
till the indefinite future, * our list of products upon which excise taxes are 
to be levied.--Congressional Record, page Bad. part 6, volume 13, Forty-seventh 
Congress, first session. 


And the distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. SHERMAN, opposed 
the same proposition in language as strong as he knew how to em- 
ploy, saying, among other things: 

Senators on the other side may think from the vote—I can almost refer to it as a 
party vote, though it is not entirely a party vote—that they can make political 
capital by reducing the tax on tobacco. Ido not believe it. I believe the plain 
peas of this country, as Mr. Lincoln called them, see through it. They are will- 

to pay the tax on tobacco, on whisky, and on r. They are the only inter- 
nal taxes that they are willing to pay; and I am willing to let these three taxes 
stand as they are until we can gradually reduce them as the condition of our rev- 
enue may allow. Strip your internal revenue of all other classes, even if to do so 
does benefit some of the banks, even if it does repeal taxes that might be kept on 
a little while longer with no very great injury; yet it confines the system to these 
three articles, which in every country are the subjects of taxation. Then spread 
the balance of your reduction on the external taxes, and do what little you 
can until the tarif commission enables us to redace the whole system of external 
taxes. * 


Again he said: 

But do not give away of our surplus revenue more than half of it on an article 
whichis the proper source of revenue, the legitimate subject of taxation, on which 
the tax is more cheerfully paid and more easily collected than on any other in the 
whole range or gamut of taxes. 

And when on my motion the right was demanded to allow the pro- 
ducer of tobacco to sell $100 of his own product, it raised a storm of 
indignation among all the Republican Senators, who are now so clam- 
orous for the protection of the producers of tobacco,that a person who 
either listened to the debate or reads it now would suppose that the 
country would have been ruined by even allowing them the slight 
privilege which was given them by the votes mainly of the Demo- 
cratie party. 

The pretense that they are going to aid chemists, machinists, and 
others by giving them free alcohol is also a sndden conversion, be- 
cause every report that has been made Dy the Treasury Department 
from the time of Secretary Sherman to the present shows that any 
effort to do that would simply be the breaking down of all barriers 
against fraud in the collection of revenue on distilled spirits. It 
would, however, have the effect which perhaps is desired by the 
Republican gentlemen who deny the existence of trusts, of giving 
the whisky trust of Peoria, Ill., the right to sell their alcohol at any 
price they please free from all competition at home or abroad. 

But I do not propose now to argue the details of the bill. That, 
as I have said, will be done to the satisfaction of the country be- 
fore it leaves the Senate. I shall therefore confine myself to a gen- 
eral statement of the reasons why I support the measure as it came 
from the House, and oppose that as now presented by the majority 
of the Finance Committee. e 

The President of the United States, in his letter of acceptance, has 
stated the position of his party in regard to taxation and the prin- 
ciples that ought to govern it so clearly that I donot know how bet- 
ter to begin a statement of those principles than to quote a few cx- 
tracts from that letter. 

The President says: 

Our Government is the creation of the people, established to carry out their 
designs and accomplish their good. It was founded on justice, and was made for 
free, intelligent, and virtuous people. 1t is only usefal when within their con- 
trol, and serves them well when regulated and guided by their constant touch. 
It is a free government because it guaranties to every American citizen the un- 
restricted personal use and enjoyment of all the reward of his toil and of al his 
income except what may be his fair contribution to necessary public expen: 

‘Therefore it is not only the right but the duty of a free people in the enforce- 
ment of this guaranty, to insist that such expense sbould be strictly limited to 
the actual public s. It seems perfectly clear that when the Government, this 
instrumentality created and maintained by the people to do their bidding, turns 
upon them through an utter perversion of its powers extorts from their labor 
and capital tribute largely in excess of public necessities, the creature has re- 
belled against the creator and the masters are robbed = demia servants, The cost 
of the Government must continne to be met by tariff duties collected at our cus- 
tom-houses u im vods, and by internal-revenue taxes assessed upon 
spirituous and malt liquors, tobacco, and 8 

I suppose, too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not 
limited to the consumers of imported articles, but that the duties imposed upon 
such articles permit a corresponding increase in price to be laid upon domestic 
productions of the same kind, which increase, paid by all our people as consumers 
of home productions and entering e American home, constitutes a form of 
taxation as certain and — as though the amount was annually paid into 
erer. These results are e from the plan we have 


and by means of our 
As a consequence there now remains in the national Treasury 
uid be furnish: 


*Seeking to confine the reduction to taxes on banks, matches, and patent medicines. 
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that the popie are exorbitantly taxed. The extent of the superfluous burden in- 


dicated by this surplus will be better appreciated when it is suggested that such 
surplus alone represents taxation aggregating more than $108,000 in a county 
containing 50,000 inhabitants. 

Taxation has always been the feature of organized government the hardest to 
reconcile with the people's ideas of freedom and happiness. When presented in 
a direct form nothing will arouse popular discontent more quickly and profoundly 
than unjust and unnecessary taxation. Our farmers, mechanics, laborers, and all 
our citizens closely scan tho slightest increase in the taxes assessed upon their 
lands and otber property, and demand good reasons for such an increase. And 
yet they seem to be expected, in some quarters, to regard the unnecessary volume 
of insidious and indirect taxation visited upon them by our present rate of tariff 
duties with indifference, if not with favor. 


General Harrison, in his letter, controverts all the positions taken 
by the Democratic party, but states the truth very pointedly when 
he says: “It is not a contest between schedules, but between wide- 
apart principles,” In that I agree with him, and am willing to go 
before the country on that issue. 

There is no dispute about the fact that the present surplus in the 
Treasury, which is not only needless but dangerous and corrupting 
in all its tendencies, must continue to increase unless taxation is 
reduced, and it is equally true that that surplus was produced by 
the maintenance of unnecessary and, therefore, unjust and oppressive 
taxation, against the protest of the Democratic party, by the Re- 
publican leaders, who are now opposing tariff reduction. 

Until now It has been conceded by men that tariff taxation 
ought to be reduced from the existing war standard to a peace foot- 
ing. It is needless to go into detail to show that the present tariff 
taxes were intended to be only temporary, and were imposed to com- 
pensate the manufacturers for the Pd dino internal-rovenue taxes 
which were placed upon them and all others by the necessity of war. 
Senator MORRILL and all the advocates of protection publicly pro- 
claimed that over and over again, and inserted it in the preamble 
of the acts“ temporarily“ increasing tariff taxation. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] had charge of the bill of 
1864 in the House of Representatives. His speech, made when he 
presented it, will be found in the Globe of June 2, 1864. He said, 
among many other things: 

The Treasury requires a larger supply of means, and such sources of revenue 
as have not already yielded their maximum contributions must now be sought, so 
that we may fill the measure of our wants. This has made an increase of internal 
duties necessary, and that increase to a considerable extent imposes upon us the 
duty as well as affords us the power of obtaining an increased revenue trom duties 
on imports from abroad. The withdrawal of the large number of men now in the 
field from industrial pursuits leaves a paucity of numbers at home, thereby ad- 
vancing wages and the cost of living, so that a bushel of corn, a pound of wool, a 
yard of cloth, or a ton of iron can not now, even reducing tho currency toa Aaroa 
stan be prodaced at the same cost that they were three yearsago. With the 
tariff considerably increased, and even if we no internal taxes to pay, our 
people will hardly find it leas difficult to compete with foreign produc and 
manufactures than they did in times of peace without any increase of tariff. 
And when we impose a tax of 5 per cent. upon our manufactures and increase the 
tariff to the same extent upon foreign manufactures, we leave them upon the same 
relative footing they were at the start, and neither has cause of complaint. The 
rates proposed are high nominally, and may be so regarded by foreign 
but considering the weights carried by our own people, other nations will still be 
able to continue the race with us upon nearly the same terms as heretofore. 

* * * * * * „ 

In making an estimate of the effect of such a war tariff as is now proposed, it is 
important that we should bear in mind that as we increase the cost of any article 
we diminish the number of those who are able to consume it. 

Again, he said: 

Protection was never defended on any other und than that in the end the 
consumer obtained his supplies more cheaply. I know sound dictates that 
for proper encouragement of manufacturers all raw materials should be and 
where nations manufacture for exportation no other policy can be maintained. 
This accounts for the course of France and England upon this subject. They ex- 
port largely; we do not. 

Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from Ohio, asked Mr. MORRILL if 
there was any increase of duty over and above the tariff of 1861, save 
and except the compensating duty made necessary by internal-rev- 
enue taxes. Mr. MORRILL said in reply that there was no increase ex- 
cept for that purpose, or for the purpose of revenue upon articles 
not produced in this country. 


At the close of his speech Mr. MORRILE made this pledge: 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give it 
our support as such." 

Aale he speaks of it as a war measure, imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the enormous direct taxation.” 


On the following day Mr. ALLISON, again resuming, said: 


This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the canse of the ad. 
vance of the tariff of July 14, 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the language yes- 
2 of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, ir. 
Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the protection 
of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a p upon this floor in 
1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles imported in this 
country were made n because of the internal-revenue taxes. Both he and 
Mr. MORRILL, subsequently chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, declared 
that tho actof June 30, 1884. was a temporary measure, a War measure, and was not 
intended as a measure which should remain upon the statute-book as a protect- 
ive tariff in the time of peace. 


Mr, ALLISON yielding the floor for a moment to Mr. Cox, that gen- 
tleman said: 


I desire to say in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 

. ALLISON} that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 1884. 

he reason why that conference report was made as it was made, the reason given 

ay ue MORRILL and Mr, Fessenden, was that the internal tax had been bat 

t the moment that tax was reduced they would be in favor of reducing the cns- 

toms duties. Tror pas Breet barony when the report was made upon the tariff of 

1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference committee to report that 
messura 


Mr. ALLISON said further: 


It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and carried 
on u the basis of bad gray mentee duties of the Morrill tariff of 1861; the increase 
of direct taxation, added to the price of domestic manufactures, rendered an in- 
er tariff necessary in order to 2 our country being flooded with cheaper 
foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal taxation the 
tariff may be, and ought to be, decreased in proportion, the danger being no longer 
in existence which was 2 to be averted by these inc duties. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made, I think it should be made 
upon all 7 27 articles, or nearly all; and for that pu when I get the oppor- 
tunity in the House, if no gentleman does it before mo, I shall move that the pend- 
ing bill be recommitted to the Ways and Means Committee with instractions to 
report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent to 20 per cent. u the 
existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will not be a full equivalent for 
the removal of all internal taxes upon manufactures. It will not be dificult to 


make a reduction upon this basis. 

The position taken by these gentlemen at that time sufficient]; 
illustrates the grounds on which the temporary increase of tari 
taxation was agreed to by Congress and accepted by the country. 

In 1866 the internal-revenue taxes, as shown by the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1880 (see page 159), amounted to 
$310,906,984, of which $236,336,037.37 were imposed upon manufact- 
ures, railroad receipts, incomes, special taxes, legacies, etc., manu- 
factured products alone paying 8127, 230, 608.66 that year, as shown by 


the following statement: 
1. Manufacturing products 8 E FS $127, 230, 608, 66 
2. Gross receipts, railroads, ctc. 11, 262, 429. 82 


3. Sales, stocks, gold, etc......... 


All these taxes were repealed nearly twenty years ago, yet the 


corresponding tariff taxation which was im to compensate for 
the burdens temporarily imposed by them is to-day almost as high 
as it was at any period during the war. 

The F of that condition induced a Republican Congress to 
strike off on all leading articles 10 per cent. from the tariff taxation 
in 1872, but in 1875, under the false pretense that the sinking fand 
was in danger, that 10 per cent. was again restored, and additional 
taxes were imposed on whisky, tobacco, and sugar. As early as 
1881 the surplus arising from the increased taxation became so op- 
pressive that the then President of the United States and the coun- 
try demanded tariff reduction, although the average duty was at 
that time 4 or 5 per cent. ad valorem lower on imported goods than 
it is to-day—as low indeed as the House bill pro to make it now. 
After a long miraggio on the part cf the protectionists to retain their 
extortions a while longer they obtained a tariff commission, organ- 
ized in their own interests, which they knew would make as slight 
reductions as possible. That commission, after reviewing the whole 
situation, was compelled, among other things, to make the follow- 
ing statement in their report: 


Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded not by a mere indiscriminate popular clamor, 
but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which has in 
former times been most strenuous for the preserva of our national industrial 
defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission regards not only 
as a due recognition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers, 
but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, though it may 
bo i ster inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests 

by such reduction. No rates of defensive duties, except for the establish- 
ment of new industries, which more than equalize the conditions of labor and cap- 
ital with those of foreign competitors, can be justified. Excessive duties, or those 
above such standard o equalication, are positively irju ions to the interest which 
they are supposed to benefit. They encourage the investment of capital in manu- 
facturing enterprise by rash and unskilled speculators, to be followed by disaster 
to the adventurers and their employés, and a plethora of commodities, which de- 
2 the operations of skilled and prudent enterprise. 

Numerous examples of such disasters and derangements occurred during and 
shortly after the excessively 8 period of the late war, when tariff duties 
were enhanced by the rates of foreign exchange and premiums upon gold. Ex- 
cessive duties generally, or exceptionally high duties in particular cases, discredit 
our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments for its com- 
plete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of ind 
enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations, and take from com- 
merce, as well as geese the sense of stability required for extended under- 
takings. It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed, 
for the most part, during the war under the evident necessity at that time of 
stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic production—might be adapted, 
through reduction, to the present condition of peace uiring no such extraordi- 
nary stimulus, And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, especially 
those which have been long established, it would seem that the improvements in 
machinery and processes made within the last abe years, and the high scale 
of productiveness which has become a characteristic of their establishments, 
would permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals under a sub- 
stantial reduction of existing duties. 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial redaction should be the as feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the com- 
mission has aimed, is not less on the average than gins cent., and it is the opin- 
ion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 


The legislation which followed the report of the tariff commission 
in the last session of the Forty-seventh Con was perhaps the 
most discreditable that ever occurred in-the history of American 

lities. The House of Representatives, at the first session of that 

ongress, had sent to the Senate a bill relating exclusively to in- 
ternal revenue. It took up the Tariff Commission bill in January, 
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1883, and after struggling along until about the middle of February 
withont reaching the schedules in regard to sugar, cotton, or woolen 
goods, or indeed saying beyond the iron schedule, which it only 
partially considered, it abandoned all attempts to pass any measure, 
and by devices which were confessed at the time to be revolutionary 
it resolved to get into conference with the Senate upon a bill which 
that body had passed in order to endeavor to secure advantages to 
the protected interests through the action of the conference commit- 
tee, which the House, so far as it had gone, refused to give them, 
and which the Senate had in every form repudiated. The debates 
and the bill of the House, which can be found in the document- 
rooms of both Houses, wil! verify this statement. The leading 
members of the House on the Democratic side denounced the pro- 
ceeding in every form, but without avail. A few extracts will iHus- 
trate this. Mr. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules (see RECORD, page 3370), charged on the floor what 
the “ Keifer-Boynton“ investigation has since verified, if any proof 
was needed when no man denied what he alleged. 

Unwilling— 

He said— 
to trust to a count, which, if common rumor is to be credited, has been carefully 
made; acount made upon a written agreement signed by members on the other 
side, binding and obligating themselves to stund for this report and to stand for 
the motion of non-coneurrence ; though with care and particularity, as rumor has 
it (and I doubt not correctly), you have taken time since the Kasson resolution 
was sent to the Committee on Rules, two weeks ago, to marshal your fo to ob- 
ligate them in every manner that is binding, unless it be in open bond, with good 
and approved securities for the performance of the contract; in the face of all this 
the majority side of the House dare not allow a motion, which is admitted under 
every parliamentary l»w, or parliamentary rule, or parliamentary practice ever 
known among civilized men. You not aliow a vote to be taken to concur in 
tho Senate amendments to the text of the bill. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: 


It is a fraud upon parliamentary law; a fraud upon all that is jast and fair in 
our politics; it is revolutionary. 


Mr. House, of Tennessee, said: 


It is an open, unblusbing attempt to concoct, in a secret chamber of a packed 
conference committee, a tariff bill which the promoters of this movement know 
can not be passed upon the floor of this House under the rules which govern it. 
It is an attempt by an indefensible, arbitrary, revolutionary act to wrest from the 
representatives of the people the right of iegislation; to tie their hands, and to 
deny them the poor privilege of lifting their voices against it. 

The House was not even allowed the privilege of agreeing with 
the Senate on the tariff bill passed by that body. The leading Re- 
publican members of the Senate, professing to be conferees on the 
part of the Senate, were only too anxious to get into the secret re- 
cesses of the conference committee chamber, not for the purpose of 
sustaining the action of the body they professed to represent, but 
for the purpose of annulling what had been deliberately decided 
upon, often by a yea-and-nay vote, in the Senate of the United States 
on many questions against their wishes. Time and space will not 
permit anything like a full history to be given of the outrages com- 
mitted in that conference committee. 

Late one night, just before the adjournment of Congress, when 
the conference report was brought into the Senate, and no explana- 
tion made as to its povinny; I endeavored to point ont, and did 
point out, many of the outrages committed in that conference re- 

ort, by which the wishes of both Houses, deliberately expressed, 

ad been violated. That speech will, perhaps, call the attention of 
Senators, when the debate on this bill comes up, to matters that even 
now require explanation; but there were many things, not then known 
to any Senator, concealed by the conferees, which subsequently came 
to light and developed the flagrant character of that so-called con- 
ference. Important clauses were added to the cotton and woolen 
schedules, increasing the tax upon whole elasses of goods, which 
propositions had never been submitted to either House, or when sub- 
mitted to the Senate had been defeated by that body, because they 
never were before the House in any form. 

If Senators will take the trouble to look up the Dill as it went to 
the conference committee, and examine it as it left that body, they 
will find in regard to cotton goods increases far beyond anything 
that had been even suggested, embracing the most important classes 
of products in which New England was specially interested. 

n Schedule I, cotton goods, a new proviso was added, increasing 
the tax as follows: 

On all cotton cloth not exceeding two hundred threads to the square inch, count” 
ing the warp and filling, not 8 dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed: 
valued at over 8 cents per square yard; bleached, valued at over 10 cents per 
square yard; dyed, colo stained, ted, or printed, valued at over 13 cents 
per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

And in Schedule K, wool and woolens, the conference committee, 
in the ready-made clothing schedule, after “clothin „ ready-made, 
and weariug apparel of every description,” inserted the words “not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act,” and then inserted 
a provision increasing taxation on the following goods: 

Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ 

ren's apparel, goods of similar 1 or used for like purposes, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the bair of the alpaca, orother 
animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, 
3 30 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, 50 per cent. 


The debates in both Houses will show that no suggestion was ever 
made looking to such increases as these. The result was that in- 
stead of a reduction on cotton and woolen goods, Hon. Joseph Nimmo 
jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, on March 10, 1884, furnishe 
Congress with an official statement of the duties upon the leadin 
articles under the old law prior to March 3, 1883, and under the aa 
of March 3, 1883, which, instead of a reduction of from 20 to 25 per 
cent., shows large increases in the manufactures of wool, cotton, 
earthenware, and china beyond what existed before the law was 


passed, 
The table is as follows: 


Values of imports of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the 
United States, with the amount of duty and the ad valorem rate of duty 
say ek during the following periods, during the siz months ended De- 
cember 31. 


Under the old law—1882. 


Articles. 
All dutiable merchandise ........... 85 $260, 856, 237 | $111, 266, 507 42.65 
Sugar and melada.................-.... 44, 432, 311 23, 180, 50 52. 17 
- 3 ne steel and manufacturesthereof.| 32, 499, 426 12, 713, 996 12 
ool: 
Clothing 1. 210, 689 671, 415 55.46 
Combing . 123 67, 839 50.19 
C: fy TT 3, 505, 980 974, 202 27.79 
Manufactures of wool 22, 400, 387 14, 943, 626 66.71 
Manufactures of cotto; 14, 967, 850 5, 629, 658 37. 61 
Manufactures of silk --| 19,999,119 11, 728, 469 58. 69 
Earthen and china ware ais 4, 423, 146 1, 896, 705 42. 88 
Glass and eee 4, 271, 305 2, 327, 660 54 49 
Suirits and wines. 5, 203, 625 3, 706, 142 71:22- 
Malt liquors....... ssc.. 511, 772 227, 370 44. 43 
Under act of March 3, 1883. thease he 
Articics. 
Ad va- 
Value, Value. orem: 
| Per cent. Pr. cent. 
All dutiable merchandise $235, 898, 109) 40. — 1.74 
Sugar and melada....... 46, 800, 671 49. — 2.77 
Iron and steel and manu- 
oe thereof 23, 698, 93 33. 
ool: 
Clothing 2, 399, 51 41. 188. —10. 73 
88 — S 4 248 6 — 480. — 6. 71 
o $ . — 2.77 
Manufactures of wool... 064, 68. — 2. 19 
Manufactures of cotton. 12, 067, 40. 2, 900, 2.46 
Manufactures of silk .. | 21, 286, 252 49. 1, 247, 8.86 
Earthen and china ware.] 3. 824, 951 47. 598, 4.97 
Glass 3 adasa 3, 943, 19 55. 328, .98 
Spirits and wines 2, 945, 00 90. 2, 258, 19. 08 
Malt liquors 490, 31 48. 21, 3. 67 


JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., 
Chief of Bureau. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, March 10, 1884. 


Even before the bill went into conference the cotton schedule, 
under the manipulations of the New England manufacturers, had 
been so changed that Senator SHERMAN had to confess: 

The classification is so changed that none but an expert can understand it. 


And in regard to the same matter, Senator ALLISON said in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, on the 3d day of February, 1883 (see Recorp of that 
date, page 2030): 


Now I want to say one word in regard tothe Tariff Commission report upon the 
cotton schedule. The truth is that the Tariff Commiasion did not examine this 
cotton matter at all; it may as well be said on the floor of the Senate; nor did 
they make this schedule that is called the Tariff Commission report schedale. It 
was made by a cotton manufacturer from Boston with an expert appraiser in New 
York, and the Tariff Commission ted it. When the knowledge of that fact 
came to me I had no particular faith in the Tariff Commission report on this cot- 
ton schedule, and therefore I examined it as best I could for myself, hearing the 
witnesses, reading the testimony, and hearing people who I sup knew some- 
thing about it, and in whom I had faith. ` 


When the Senator from Texas [Mr. Maxey] asked him what faith 
there was to be placed in their repan on anything else, after such 
conduct as that was developed, Mr. ALLISON answered— 


I ão not choose to express my opinion of their report or anything else, 


Much light was thrown upon this subject by a controversy that 
sprung up between Senator SHERMAN and Senator MORRILL. Mr. 
SHERMAN had published an elaborate interview in the Commercial 
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Gazette, of Cincinnati, dated March 14, 1883, in which, among other 
things, he said: 

The truth is, there was a grave fault in constituting the committee on the part 
of the Senate. The two members of the Finance Committee from New England 
Were put on the conference committee, when, by cnstom and precedents, Mr. 
Jon«s, of Nevada, should have been a member, or, if he declined, Mr. ALLISON. 
The result was that these two New England Senators controlled the conference, 
and they were known to be opposed to the duty on wool and in favorof an increase 
on woolen and cotton goods, 


During the debate in the Senate Mr. SHERMAN insisted that the 
rates upon woolen goods especially were too high, even as they 
passed the Senate, and of course he regarded the increase made in 
the conference, which, as I said before, the Senate knew nothing 
about until after Congress had adjourned, as an outrage; his lan- 
guage in the debate heing: 

That about one-half of the cost of these woolen goods is in the cost of the raw 
material. the wool, and the other half is the cost of manufacture. Take. therefore, 
a Jot of these goods; suppose that the value of the goods imported is $1,000, and 
one-half of that is the cost of the wool, and the other half is the coat of manufact- 
ure. ‘The duty on $500, the cost of the wool, has already been fully compensated 
for and more than compensated for by the specific duty. Then, as to the duty as 
levied, not as 40 percent. of the £500, the cost of manufacture, which is all the man- 
ufacturer puts upon it, but the duty is levied at 40 per cent. on the thousand, thns 
giving him a protection of $400, or 80 per cent. on the cost of manufacture. [tseems 
to me that is too large, that the relative duties upon wool and woolen goods ro 
unequal aud unfair. The duty ought to be in proportion to the manufactures. 

And in the interview above referred to he repeated his charges 
of improper conduct against his co-conferees from New England, 
saying: 

By the new tariff the whole reduction falls on tlo wool-grower. It is true there 
is a reduction of the specific duty on woolens equal to the reduction on woul, but 
that only leaves the manufacturer in statu , While the former loses one fifth of 
his protection. The protective duty of 35 prr cent ad valorem in favor of the 
manufacturer remains unchanged, and in important branches is changed to 40 per 
cent.; and the classification is so changed that none but an expert can anderstand 
it. Even in the conference committee additional duties were put on both cotton 
and woolen goods of certain grades, far in advance of existing law. The wovl- 
growers, who did not understand in the beginning what was going on, felt, and 
still feel, no doubt, that their interests were sacrificed by a reduction of duties on 
woo) without a corresponding reduction on wvolens, and with an absolute increase 
on some grades. 

And in that same interview he expressed not only his disgust at the 
advantage which the New England conferees had obtained over 
him, bnt his regret that, having no Democratic conferees to trouble 
them, they had not fixed up @ bill to suit themselves, regardless of 
their responsibility to the Senate or the wishes of either house. ‘Tis 
answer to the newspaper correspondent clearly proves this: 

CORRESPONDENT. What effect upon the conference had the withdrawal of Sena- 
tors Bayard and BECK . 

Senator SHERMAN. I can not sav that it had any, except to enable the conferees 
to patch up a little the iron schedule, as I have already stated. But their with- 
drawal gave the Republican conferees the opportunity of reporting and propos- 
ing a thoroughly protective tariff bill, just and harmonious in all its rates, 

Again he said: 

The conferees would not take this responsibility, and accordingly left the rates 
named and some others palpably unjust, and have opened the door to contests in 
the fature. If these errors had been corrected the bill would have received every 
Republican vote in the Senate. The struggle over the bill proved that the Demo- 
cratic party wus hostile to the policy of protection, though occasionally a Demo- 
cratic Senator voted with us to protect his localindustry. The system muststand 
or fall with the Republican pariy: We might, in the way stated, have made a 
square political issue, which I always prefer to do rather than to lean on my polit- 
ical adversaries for occasional votes. 

Mr. MORRILL answered Mr. SHERMAN, in a labored article, dated 
April agi ae published in the New York Tribune. He confesses and 
avoids the truth of the charges. His main defense is that Mr, SHER- 
MAN was as deep in the mud as he was in the mire. Both did their 
best to show their want of due respect for the expressed will of the 
Senate, although neither of thein had any right to undertake the 
task of sustaining the action of the body that appointed them, unless 
they were determined to maintain and uphold its action by every 
honorable means, whether they approved it or not. It is painfully 
apparent from their own statements that neither of them either did 
so or attempted to do so. Mr. MORRILL says: 

The distinguished Senator is a remarkably cool and sagacious man, but he was 
evidently in a pet, and by this time he will t some of his rather exaggerated 
and hasty statements. © criticises the fact that two members of the conference 
committee were from New England, and would seem to indicate that this brought 
to bear a malign sectional influence, forgetting that two of the members of the 
conference committee were from the State of Obio alone, avd perhaps, too, sensi- 
tively remembering that the large increase of duties on plain white crockery-ware 
had never been insisted upon in the Senate by New England. 

Again, he says: 

Bat the Senator complains that the duties on woolens were raised in the eonfer- 
ence committee; so they were on pig and bar iron. 2 

Again, he says: 

Only a proviso was inserted in the conference committee by which a special 
class of cotton cloth should be subject to a duty of 40 per cent., which is the same 
or a little less than the existing law. 

And adds: 


ae is not much above the rate fixed on pig-iron, and can hardly be called a 
vor. 

These interviews show that the conferees, so called, paid no sort 
of respect to the wishes of the two Houses. They made the tariff 
which we are now cursed with to suit themselves. One accuses the 
other of increasing the burdens on cotton and woolen goods, and the 
other retaliates by charging his accuser with having increased the 


taxes on earthenware, pig and bar iron, and other things in the iron 
schedule which the Senate had over and over again defeated him in 
when he dttempted to impose them upon the country on this floor. 

Mr. MORRILL adds: 

The Senator sought to raise in the Senate the rates fixed in committee on pig- 
iron, and, not succeeding, he joined Senator Brown, of Georgia, in cutting down 
generally the raies upon bar-iron and upon steel railway bars; for as he correctly 
observes, a single Republican Senator voting with the Democ ats could reduce 
the duty.” A restoration of these rates, even in a committee of conference, was 
an unpromising risk. If any one was more responsible than Senator SHRRMAN for 
making the harmony and symmetry of the plan” of the commission's iron sched- 
ule as rough as a saw I do not remember it. 

He was right in saying that— 

A restoration of these duties even in such a conference committee, was an un- 
promising risk. 

The Senate bill had passed on the 22d day of February by a vote 
of 42 to 19, yet the conference report was passed by a vote of only 
32 to 31. 

I hope these articles in the Commercial Gazette and-Tribnne, both 
of which are on file in the Library of Congress, will be carefully ` 
studied, as they throw much light upon the spirit that animated 
the Senate conferees. When they are examined the country will 
not appreciate the remark made by the Senator from Ohio on the 
floor of the Senate, within the last few weeks, that the action of 
the Democratic Senators in refusing to take part in that conference 
was the most cowardly act he had ever known. The refusal was 
simply a protest by Democrats against being used to give counte-, 
nance to or a semblance of acquiescence in what was known to bean 
effort to overrule the action of the Senate, and nor to sustain it. 

Mr. MORRILL might very well observe in this interview that the 
restoration of these duties even in such a conference committee was 
an unpromising risk, because if Senators had known half of what 
had been dune against their known wishes by their own conferees, 
instead of the bill being passed, as it was, by a vote of 32 to 31, it 
would have been defeated by an overwhelming majority, and the 
condemnation of the conference wonld have been too pronounced 
even for them to have ventured into the newspapers to quarrel over 
their action. Perhaps the worst part of their conduct was nof re- 
ferred to by either of them, and that was in regard to the duties on 
sugar. 

he House had never acted upon that schedule, as their bill shows, 
but the Senate had in the most emphatic manner determined that 
the tax on sugar between No. 13 and No. 16 Dutch standard should 
not exceed $2.40 per 100 pounds. It had fixed the tax on sugar under 
No. 13 Dutch standard at a satisfactory rate; but that class of sugar 
was simply raw material for the refiner, not being used in any form 
except by them, and $2.40 was, by a yea-and-nay vote of the Senate, 
as is shown by the RECORD, after full discussion, fixed as the proper 
tax upon sugar between 13 and 16 Dutch standard. Mr. MORRILL 
and others protested that it was too low, and that foreign compet- 
itors would interfere with domestic refiners. 

Some of us who had strongly urged $2.40 as a proper rate, belicving 
that it might possibly cripple onr domestic refiners in their opera- 
tions, agreed to $2.50, after being assured by Senators on the other 
side, especially by Senator MORRILL, that $2.50 per hundred would 
be entirely satisfactory. I hope the record of that debate will be 


turned to. It will be found on pages 2548 to 2555 of the Recoxp of 
that session. Yet the conference committee deliberately increased 


the rate of taxation upon imported sugar between 13 and 16 to $2.75 
per hundred, thereby giving to the sugar refiner an absolute monop- 
oly of the sugar-refining business. They thus laid the foundation 
for the trusts which have been so much and so justly complained of 
by the country against the domestic refiners of sugar. That act on 
the part of the Senate conference, which was not only wholly un- 
justifiable and unwarranted bnt in violation of pledges they had 
given, has cost the consumers of sugar in this country not less than 
$3,000,000, while the fact that they had made such a change in the 
conference committee was carefully concealed from the Senate, as 
the record will show, 

In the face of facts like these, and these are only the outlines, itis 
absurd for the Republican leaders to contend that they are now pay- 
ing or ever have paid any regard to the interests of the tax-payers 
or the consumers of the country. 

Of course, after the passage of that act, the surplus revenue con- 
tinued to accumulate in the Treasury until all the bonds that could 
be paid at par were paid off. Not less than $700,000,00U in excess of 
all the requirements of the sinking fund was paid in the redemption 
of the principal of the public debt, yet there is at this time almost 
enongh idle money in the Treasury to pay off every dollar that can 
be paid off antil 1907, when the last of our indebtedness, amounting 
to a fraction over $700,000,000, matures, and we are compelled by 
law to-day either to lock up the surplus money in the Treasury or to 
pay to the holders of our bonds any premium they see fit to ask in 
order to keep the money of the people in circulation for their use. 

We are now absolutely at the mercy of any combination the bond- 
holders may make. There is no longer even a decent pretext for 


the maiutenance of any law providing fora sinking fund, which now 
exceeds $50,000,000 a year, as no man will pretend that we made 
any agreement to pay the bondholder one dollar of premium upon 
the bonds he holds; yet the premium upon the 4 percents has in- 
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creased in the last six months from 124 to 130, and as e ti on 
wilk continue to increase, and the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, in his letter of acceptance, is urging and *demanding 
that that premium shall be paid to them, ough they Lave no 
claim, legal or equitable, whatever to it, and are only receiving it 
now because of the opposition the Republicans are making to the 
demand of the President for the reduction of taxation so as to make 
the payment of such premium unnecessary. s 

Never before has the Republican party boldly avowed its purpose 
to license the manufacturers of tho country to force the people—all 
the people—of the United States, whether the Government needs 
revenue or not, to pay them $147 for every $100 worth of their prod- 
ucts which the people at large are compelled to have. Never before 
was the avowal boldly made in a party platform that the American 
market should be controlled by American manufacturers, by trusts, 
and combinations, to suit themselves, and that Congress should by 
law prevent our citizens from buying with their own money what 
they needed, — — them and at their prices. 

Individual mem of Congress, I admit, have advocated protec- 
tion for protection’s sake, and have said that, independently of rev- 
enue — 3 regardless of public needs, they would maintain tariff tax- 
ation for the protection of American manufacturers. Local partisan 
leagues and neighborhood conventions, and such newspapers as are 
owned or subsidized by protected organizations, have demanded 
taxation for protection’s sake; but until now the platforms of all 
former Republican conventions have demanded that taxation should 
be confined to the amount needed for revenue, only asking that 
within that limit it should be adjusted so as incidentally to protect 
American manufacturing industries and the labor employed therein, 
I need not quote from them. The facts I state can not be success- 
fully denied, as the former platforms have been made part of the 
record time and again in the debate in the House of Representatives 
and elsewhere. 

The bills now presented by the respective political organizations 
are infinitely more important in the principles they represent than 
in the amount of taxation they propose to remove measured merely 
in money. The Democrats seek cautiously and prudently to reduce 
all taxation to the revenue standard, so as to take from the people 
nothing except for public uses and purposes, and only such an amount 
as is needed to support an economically administered Government, 
at the same time ng care that no injury is done to any domestic 
industry, even though unduly stimulated by protection, on whose 
success the employment of any considerable portion of our own 
ple depends. They seek to aid onr manufacturers, by 3 
Wherever it is possible, the raw materials from which finished - 
ucts are made, so that the markets for them may be enlar, and 
extended to other countries, and steadier employment, which ex- 
tended sales necessarily give, be furnished to those who produce them. 
We seek thus to enable all of our people to obtain what they need or 
those products with a less expenditure of the money they have earned 

in their various occupations than they can now. : 

The Democratic party will cease to exist whenever it fosters mo- 
nopoly, or legislates to enrich the few out of the hard earnings of 
the many, or in any way promotes class legislation. Its object and 

urpose is, always has been, and always must be, tooppose all schemes, 
i ee specious, and all legislation, however plausible, that takes 
the money earned by one class of citizens and gives it to another, 
Of course it can never command the support of the combinations of 
wealth that seek to enrich themselves by law out of the earnings of 
other people; therefore it has no promises of special advantages to 
make to its supporters. It can only appeal to the manhood of men 
to stand by and support a political organization pledged to secure 
to them equal rights and privileges with all other men, and to re- 
sist all the combinations organized to obtain by legislation undue 
advantage over their fellow-citizens. > 

If the Repnblic is to last and realize the hopes of its founders, it 
must be on the basis of securing equal rights to all, granting exclu- 
sive privileges to none. Every department of the Government must 
be limited to the just exercise of the powers specially granted to it, 
and each Representative, whether of States or peo 
to recognize the fact that this Government is only a trustee, with 
limited powers, and that he is only the servant of the people who 

laco him where he is and pay him for his work out of their earn- 
ings. 

It can not be teo often repeated that this Government is simply a 
trustee, and has not, and can not, get a dollar except what it takes 
by taxation in some form or other, directly or indirectly, from the 
people who earn it; that one legitimate industry is as honorable and 
as much entitled to protection as another; and that all taxes shall 
be uniform, and must be imposed to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defonse and general welfare of the United States. All 
our courts, State and Federal, have decided that all taxation must 
be confined to public uses and purposes, in terms so emphatic, and 
with such clearness of statement and aptness of illustration that no 
strength can be added by amplification to what they have so repeat- 
Gri ecided, 

_ I have given extracts and references to these decisions elsewhere 
in this report which prove the truth of my assertions, that taxation, 
to be legal oreven honest, must be for public purposes only, and that 


le, must be made 


all class legislation, whether in the form of protection or sabsidy, 
which takes by taxation from the people the money they have earned, 
or deprives them of the right to use it to the best advantage to them- 
selves in procuring what they need, in order to enrich a favored 
class, is legalized robbery. The voters of the country will have to 
settle the question between the contending parties this fall, whether 
they want to do so or not. The issue is made, and has come to stay. 
It can be neither avoided nor evaded; it looks to a permanent policy 
on one basis or the other. The Republican party has moved forward 
with rapid strides in its assertion of the power of Congress and its 
right to impose taxes for other than public uses. They no longer 
hesitate to avow their purpose to force all the consumers of home- 
made manufactured goods to pay any price home producers or, more 
properly, home-machine owners demand, by taxing all similar goods 
made elsewhere so high as to prohibit our people Pex buying Siem, 
under the pretense that they are 5 the „home market.” Ok 
course, they simply protect the home selier and thus rob tho home 
buyer; and as the buyers are at least one hundred times more 
numerous than the sellers, they propose, under the forms of law, to 
rob one hundred of our citizens to enrich one. They illustrate the 
penapis so aptly stated by Hallam in his History of the Middle 
ges: 


We find in the history of all nsurping 888 time changes anomaly into 
system and injury into right. Examples beget custom and custom ripens into law; 
and the doubtful precedents of one generation become the fundamental maxims 
of another. 

At last, and for the first time, the American people are distinctly 
called upon, each man for himself, todecide whether the sovereignty, 
about which so muchissaid and so little is understood, exists in the 
individual citizen or in the Con of the United States. They 
will, this fall, settle the question, for this generation at least, as con- 
clusively as the late civil war settled the question of secession, 
whether this is a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the general welfare of all, or whether it is a paternal government, 
to be conducted and controlled by Congress to promote such objects 
and purposes as the majority in Congress from time to time may de- 
termine to fasten on the country. 

The contest will be none the less earnest because it is waged with 
ballots instead of bullets, and the result will be none the less con- 
clusive because ofits peaceful character. Both parties have put forth 
candidates worthy of the support of those who advocate the prin- 
ciples they represent, and both sides are organizing, Iam happy to 
say, through national, State, and local clubs, so as to bring out the 
full strength of their respective organizations, 

The questions at issue are as old in principle as the establishment 
of civil government among men. On the one side will be arrayed, 
as they always have been, all the A omega res and combinations 
of capital and power that seek wealth by legislation, and especially 
those who demand from Congress protection by tariff taxation against 
competition with goods produced abroad, in order that the Ameri- 
can consumers of the goods they eg here may be compelled to 
pay them the prices they demand for the goods they make. On the 
other side will be arrayed those who deny the power of Congress to 
grant special privileges to favored classes at the public expense, 
and who claim that all taxation of the people by their representa- 
tives, in whatever form imposed, must be for public purposes, and 
that it can be imposed only to the extent necessary to support an 
economically administered government. 

Of course there is a large class of voters far more than enough 
to determine which party shall win—who, up to this time, have not 
studied carefully the propositions involved. Ay hope is that the dis- 
cussion all over the country this fall will convince the people that 
their true interests will be best promoted by the success of the Democ- 
racy. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the public mind rarely with 
vigor more than ono great public question at a time. When its 
energies are concentrated on a single vital issue, it ordinarily suc- 
ceeds in sifting it thoroughly and in ‘separating the grain from the 
chaff. “Everybody is wiser than anybody,” because everybody's 
interestis that equal justice shall be meted out to all, and that un- 
equal or exclusive privileges shall not be granted to favored classes. 

appily for the country there is nothing to distract the public mind 
from the calm and deliberate. consideration of the great issue which 
the President of the United States deemed so far-reaching and over- 
shadowing as to make it the sole subject to which he directed the 
attention of Congress in his last annual message, a few extracts 
Pon which I propose to quote. The opening sentences aro as fol- 

ows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative duties with a condition 
SA the national finances which imperatively demands immediate and careful con- 
sideration. 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present laws, 
from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeds the sum neces- 

to meet the expenses of the Government. 
nen we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every cit- 
izen the fall enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical mainte- 
nance of the Government which protects him, itis plain that the exaction of more 
than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American fairness 
and justice, This wrong iuflicted upon those who bear the burden of national 


— 
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taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. The public 
treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the people's tribute to 
its legitimate objects 9 becomes a hoarding-place for money Beed- 
lessly withdrawn from c and the people's use, thus crippling our national en- 
ergies, su ng our country’s development, eget ol investment in pro- 
2 ‘enterprise threatening financial disturbance, and inviting schemos of 
public plunder, 


This condition of our Treasury is not altogether new; and it has more than 
once of late been submitted to the people's representatives in the Congress, who 
alone can apply a remedy. Aud yet the situation still continues, with aggravated 
incidenta, moro than ever presaging financial convulsion and widespread dis- 
aster, 


After stating what expedients he had been compelled to resort to 
in order to avoid national bankruptcy, which must follow the lock- 
ing of the circulating medium in the public Treasury, he says: 

While the expedients thus emplo to release to the le the money lyin. 
idle in the 8 served to . —— eee =. 
continued to accumulate, the excess for the present year amounting on the ist day 
of December to $55,258,701.19, and estimated to reach the sum of $113,000,000 on the 
30th of June next, at which date it is oe, anpe this sum, added to prior accu- 
mulations, will swell the surplus in the to $140,000, 000. 

‘There seems to be no assurance that, with such a withdrawal from use of the 
popes circulating medium, our business community may not in the near future 

subjected to the same distress which was quite lately produced from the samo 
cause. And while the functions of our national Treasury should be few and sim- 
ple, ha Berge its best a would =a I 8 — 7 discon- 
nection rivate business interests, w a ion è 
£5 iAy holda-tnoney ussleasky eubtracted from the channels of trade, there seems 
to be reason for the claim that some legitimate means should be devised by the 
Government to restore in an emergency, without waste or extravagance, such 
money to its place among the people. 

The President, of course, advises Congress that there is but one 
honest and just way to obviate the evils and right the wrongs which 
confessedly exist, and that is to reduce the taxation needlessly and 
therefore wrongfully imposed upon the people by existing laws, to 
the annual requirements of an economically adminis: Govern- 
ment. I again quote, as no man in all the debate in either House of 
Congress or norne has presented the whole question as well as 
the ident He says: 


Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplus is taken from 
the people and put into the public Treasury, consists of a tarifor duty levied 
upon importations from abroad and internal-revenue taxes levied upon the con- 
Same tarry — tobacco en —— and malt —.— It must be conceded that 
none of the things su to internal- revenue taxation. are, 8. speaking, 
necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation by the con- 
sumers of articles, and there seems to be nothing so well able to bear the 


of the duty measures the tax paid by those who 
Manyot these thin pal 
try, and the duties now le 


es. os 
, but the 
paya 
This 


panes — 
at least. 


It may be called protection 35 any other name, but relief from th 
jaws should be devised with especial precaution 

against iling the existence of our manufacturing interests. But this exist- 
ence should not mean a condition which, without’ regard to the public welfare or 
æ national exigency, must always insure the realization of immense profits instead 
of moderately profitable returns. As the volume and diversity of our national 
activities increase new recruits are added to those who desire a continuation ot 
the advantages which they conceive the present system of tariff taxation directly 
affords them. So stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present condition been 
resisted by those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged that they can hardly com- 
lain of suspicion, entertained to a certain extent, that there exists an organ- 


combination all along the line to maintain their advantage, 


Again, he says: 


By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,009 of cur 
engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture, 


in professional and personal service 


lation 
074,238 
984,876 of whom are domestic servants and 
laborers), while 1,810,258 are employed in trade and transportation, and 3,837,112 
are cl as employed in manufacturing and mining. 

For present purposes, however, the last number given should be considerably 
reduced. Without attempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that thers 
should be deducted from those whicb it includes 375,143 roy tees and joiners, 
285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 tail- 
ors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plasterers, 
and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, amoun: in the 
aggregate to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing 
industries as are claimed to be benefited by high 

* * * i $ * + 

To these the appeal is made to save their employment and maintain their wages 
by resisting a change. There should be no disposition to answer such eens 
by the allegation that tbey are in a minority among those who labor, there- 
fore should fi oan advantage, in the interest of low prices for the 3 
their compensation, as it may be affected by the operation of tariff laws, sho å 
at all times be snare ges A eptin view; and yet with sighs reflection they will 
not overlook the fact that they are consumrrs with the rest; that they, too, have 
their own wants and those of their families to supply from their earnings, and 


that the price of the necessaries of life, as well as the amount of their wages, will 
o measure of their welfare and comfort. 
t the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to necessi. 
3 either the loss of employment by the working man nor the lessening 
0 wages : 


; and the profits still 6 manufacturer, after a necessary 
readjustment, should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the interests of his 
emp. tion. of their com- 


Nes either in their opportunity to work or in the diminn 

h tariff is claimed to be necessary to allow . az 
it certainly results in a very large increase in 8 of nearly all sorts 2 
ufactures, which, in almost countless forms, he needs for the use of himself and 
his family. He receives at the desk of his employer his wages. and perhaps be- 
fore he reaches his home is obliged, in a purchase for family use of an article which 
embraces his own labor, to retarn in the payment of the increase in price which 
the tariff permits the hard-earned compensation of many days of toil. 

I will give only onc more extract, and I may say that the whole 
argument is so able, cogent, and condensed that it is almost impos- 
sible to select any portion of it withont impairing the strength and 
marring the harmony of the whole. He, at least, will not be accused 
of evasion or cowardice in the presentation of his views and recom- 
mendations, Ifany President ever satisfied the American people that 
hesubordinated private ends to public interests, and had the conrage 
to express his convictions, regardless of personal consequences, Pres- 
ident Cleveland in this message, in his veto of the dependent pension 
bill, and in his enforcement of absolute integrity in the conduct of 
public officials, high and low, has satisfied them that he is acting with 
an eye single to the public good, He ean say, as the Marquis of Mont- 
ied said to those who urged temporizing measures on him as the 

est: 


Nor can the worker in man 


Ie either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. 

I have an abiding faith that the American people will indorss the 
closing aang = of the message. It answers all the e about 
protection and free trade, and nobody can deny the truth of it. 

It is not apparent how such a change can have any injurious effect upon our 
manufacturers. On the contrary, it would appear to give them a better chancein 
foreign markets with the manufacturers of other countries, who cheapen their 
wares by mat Thus our le might have the oppo 


ity of extend- 
ing their sales beyond the limits of home consumption—sa’ —— Trom the de- 
tt 


pression, interruption in business, and loss caused by a gin domestic market, 
and affording their employés more certain and steady labor, with its resulting 
quiet and contentment. 


‘The question thus imperatively presented for solution should be approached in 
a spirit higher than partisanship and considered in the light of that regard for 
patriotic duty which should characterize the action of those intrusted with the 
weal of a confiding people. But the obligation to declared party 8 and prin- 
ciple is not wanting to urge prompt and effective action. Both of the great polit- 
ical 8 now represented in the Government have, by repeated and authorita- 
tive declarations, condemned the condition of ourlaws which permit the collection 
from the ple of unnecessary revenue, and have, in the most solemn manner, 

romised its correction ; and neither as citizens or partisans are our countrymen 
a mood to condone the deliberate violation of these pledges. 

Our p! toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandyin 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us—nota theory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award our 
home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should not bo 
contemplated. ‘The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and the 


trom 


ch s and far removed from any consideration for the publio good. 
The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
the expenses of an economical 


gmen 
our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and increasing the measure 
of their comforts. 5 


I know that epithets are not arguments, and that denunciation on 
one side or the other does not establish either a principle or a fact. 
But the Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of the 
several States have denounced taxation in all its forms, when im- 
posed to protector build up manufacturing interestsand industries, or 
for any purpose other than for public use in ranning the necessary 
machinery of the Government, as spoliation and legalized robbery. 
I can therefore afford to use the same language. I said, in a speech 
made in the Senate on the 20th of March, 1882: 


In tho case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, in 20 Wallace, 657, Judge Miller, 
delivering the opinion of the court, stated the doctrine in langnage that has been 
repeated over and over again, hut it will bear repetition. An attempt was made 
to tax the people of the city of Topeka under the authority given by an act of the 
Legislature so as to issue one hundred bonds of $1,000 each to establish the King 
8 Iron Bridge Manufacturing and Iron Works Company of Topeka, and 
to aid in encouraging that company in establishing ond operating bridge shops in 
said city in pursuance of an act of the Legislature, which had plenary power, cer- 
tainly as much power as the Congress of the United Statea has under the limited 
power given in the Constitution, which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, — ea) 
and excises, to pay, the debts and provide for the common defensoand general wel- 
fare of the United States, Certainly, the power of the Legislature that imposed 
the tax is as broad as the power we have, as all power not granted is reserved in 
the Constitution to the States and the people. The people of Topeka refused to 
pay the interest upon the bonds. Suit was brought. The case came to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and Judge Miller in delivering the opinion of 
the court uses this language: 

“The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading of all tho 
powers of the 9 reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the 

eople. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the ease of McCulloch vs. The 
Bente of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking in. 
stance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 
10 per cent. imposed by the United States on tho circulation of all other banks 
than the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation 
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within a year or two after its passage. This power can as readily be employed 

nat one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin tho one class 
and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no implied lim- 
itat ion of the uses for which the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand 
the power of the Government on the property of the citizen, and with the other 
to bestow it npon favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up pri- 
vate fortunes, is none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law 
and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative 
forms. Nor is it taxation. 

“sA tax,’ says Webster's Dictionary, ‘is a rate or sum of money assessed on the 
person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation or State.“ 

Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the legislature upon persons or prop- 
erty to raise money for public pn es.” lter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. 
St. John's Church. says very forcibly: ‘I think the common mind bas everywhere 
taken in the understanding that taxes are a public imposition, levied by authority 
of the Government for the purpose of carrying on the (Government in all its ma- 
chinery and operation s—that they are imposed for a public purpose.’ ” 

In that case he calls attention to a very large number of authorities. Judge 
Miller says further: ; 

“If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ploys capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steam-boat owner, aro equally promoters of the public good, au 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contribations. No line can be 
drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the public 
treasury to the importunitles of two-thirds of the business men of the city or 
town.” 

The supreme court refer with approbation to cases decided from the State of 
Maine, embracing exactly the same principle, that whether taxation isin the 
form of a direct tax or in any other form, it makes no difference; whenever prop- 
erty may be seized or levied on to enforce the payment of the burden imposed on 

roperty it is as much a tax in one form as in another, and all men whose opin- 
Sas ard entitled to any respect admit that the tariff is nothing but a tax. But 
when it is imposed for revenue pu I agree that it is constitution-I; when it 
is laid for subsidy or tho protection of special interests, 1 iusist it is unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void. In that I am fully sustained by the very able opinions by 
all the judges of the State of Maine, delivering opinions seriatim when questions 
were propounded to them by the State Legislature. (See 58 Maine Keports, page 
590, ete.) The leading question was: 

“Has the Legislature authority under the constitation to pass laws enabling 
towne, by gift of money or loan of bonds, to assist individuals or corporations to 
establish or carry on manufacturing of various kinds within or without the limits 
of said towns!“ 

The judges took up the question submitted to them. Among other 3 tho 
three judges who signed the first opinion, Chief-Janstice Appleton, Judge Walton, 
and Judge Danforth, used language some of which I will read, They said: 

“Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out of his 
estate, levied by authority af the state for the support of the government and for 
all public needs. They are the property of the citizen taken from the citizen by 
the government, and they are to be disposed of by it. 

* There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer to 
public gifts than the sai or, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. Our 
Government is based upon equality of rights. All honest employments are hon- 
orable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among occupations, for a dis- 
crimination in favor of one branch of industry is a discrimination adverse to all 
other branches. The State is equally to protect all, giving no undue advantage 
or special and exclusive preference to any.” 

‘That opinion of the judges of Maine isa complete answer to the arguments made 
by leading Republican Senatora, that if there was no revenue required, no pension 
list, no Army, no Navy, they would still protect manufactures, and would exact 
taxes by legislation from the mass of the peuple for the benefit of private parties, 
in order to enable them to sell goods at high prices so that they may carry on their 
business profitably. The judges of Maine proceed to say: 

No public exigency, can require private spoliation for the private benefits of 
favored individua f the citizen is protected in his property by the Constitution 
against the public, much more is he against private rapacity.” 

Congress has only tomake one more turn of the protection wheel and make the 
tax for the benefit of the now highly protective monopolies absolutely prohibitory. 

~ Will any Senator say that if the Congress of the United States sh an act 
providing that in order to encourage Andrew Carnegie and his associates,” who 
are spot protected by patents against all the people of the United States, we 
will prohibit the introduction of foreign Bessemer steel rails into the United 

States.“ that the courts would not declare that act unconstitutional? Yet we 
have very nearly done it. The chances are that it will soon becume a probibitory 
tax at sli a ton Again the court say, and I hope what they say may be carefully 
considered by the people: 

If it were 3 to pass an act enabling the inhabitants of the several towns 
by vote to transfer the farms or the horses or oxen, or a part thereof, from the right- 
ful owners to some manufacturer whom the majority might select, the monstrous- 
ness of such 88 legislation would be transparent. But the mode by which 
popar would be taken from one or many an ven to another or others can 
make no difference in the underlying principle, It is the taking that constitutes 
the wrong, no matter how taken, Whether the cow or the ox be taken from the 
unwilling ownerand given to a manufacturer, or the gift be of money obtained by 
a sale made by the collector, or by the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, docs 
not and can not change the principle. either case the cow or the ox or the 
value thereof is taken from the owner and is given away by othera without the 
owner's consent. If apart of one’s estate may be given away, another and another 
3 may, upon the same principle, be given away until all is gone. What is 

ia but manifest and undisguised spoliation t” 

Each of the other judges gave substantially the same opinion, in different lan- 
goage, of course; but each of them pronounced it legislative robbery, tbeir language 

ing quite as den ry as any used on this floor by any of us. Judge Dick- 
erson ures this lan, t 

“What claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches of in- 
dustry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and the mechanic arts? ‘These are honora- 
ble and beueficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be searched in 
vain to find any powers given to the Legislature to authorize towns and cities to 
discriminate against these ee and in favor of manufa-turing in the mat- 
ter of taxation. If municipal corporations may assess a tax upon their citizens 
by authority of law to encourage one, it may each and all the branches of neces- 
sary industry, and the question is reduced to this: Has the Legislatore the con- 
stitutional authority to authorize the towns and cities in this State to tax their in- 
habitants for the purpose of aiding, establishing, or carrying on, not only manu- 
facturing rly so culled, but also farming, ship-building. trading, innkeeping, 
Printing, banking, insurance, and any other branch of beneficial industry!“ 

When another case came up afte which is reported in 60 Maine, Allen 
vg. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief-justice decided a similar question. The authori- 
ties, under an act of the Legislature, had attempted to t aid to a manufact- 
pred 233 or to a saw-mill that was about to be established. The judge said 

case: 
tion, by the very meaning of the term, im the raising of for 
‘and exclades the raising if for private ects and purposes, ‘I con- 


cede,’ says Black, C. J., in Sharphess re. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167, that a law 
authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes is void.’ ‘A tax,’ re- 
marks Green, C. J., in Camden vs. Allen. 2 Dutch., 839, ‘is an impost levied by au- 
thority of government upon its citizens or subjects for the support of the state.’ 

“No authority or even dictum can be found.’ observes Dillon, C. J., in Hanson 
vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28, ‘which asserts that there can be any legitimate taxation 
when the money to be raised does not go into the public treasury, or is not des- 
Soe for the use of the government or some of the governmental divisions of the 
state.’ 

“Tf thero is any proposition about which there is an entire and uniform weight 
of judicial authority, it is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of the people 
of the state in the varied and manifold purposes of government, and not for pri- 
vate objects or the special benefit of individuals, Tuxation originates from and 
is re by and for the state. 

“ The idea seems to be that thereby capital would be created. But such is not 
the case. Capital is the gene by t earnings ready tor productive employ ment. 
The bonds of a town may enable the holder to obtain money by their transfor, as 
he might do by that of any good note. But no eapital is thereby created. It is 
only a transfer of capital from one kind of business to another. 

„Tue industry of each man and woman engaged in productive employment is 
of benefit to the town in which such industry is employed. This can be pred- 
icated of all useful labor, of all 8 industry. But because all useful 
labor, all productive industry, conduces to the public benefit, does it follow that 
the people are to be taxed for the benefit of one man or of one special kind of 
manufactorings ! ° 

The sailor, the farmer, the mechanic, the lumberman, are equally entitled to 
the aid of coerced loans to enable them to carry on their business with Messrs. 
Hutchins & Lane. Our Government is based on equality of right The state can 
not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor of one is a dis- 
crimination adverse to all others. While the state is bound to protect all, itceases 
to kor that just protection when it affords undue advantages, or gives special 
and exclusive preferences to particular individuals and particular and special in- 
dustries at the cost and charge of the rest of the community. 

Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of the tax-gatherer to 
be lonned to individuals for their benefit and those of the conqueror frum the in- 
hubitants of the conquered country?" 

1 can add pai ee to strengthen the emphatic condemnation pronounced by the 
highest judicial aathorities of the land against all schemes of taxation and all de- 
vices and pretoxta whereby either manufacturing or other favored interests are 
sought to be subsidized, protected from competition, or built up by taxation im- 
posed upon the people for their benefit. 


Every utterance applies with full force on the position now as- 
sumed by the Republican party in its platform on the measure be- 
fore the Senate. 

The leading statesmen of the country have always reprobated the 
taxation of all the people in the interests of favored classes. Mr. 
Webster, in the great debate in the House in 1824, said: 


Gentlemen tell us that they are in favor of domestic industry; soam I. They 
would give it protection; so would I. But then all domestic industry is not con- 
fined to manufactures, The employments of agriculture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion are all branches of the same industry; they all furnish employment for 
American capital and American labor. Ard when the question is, whether new 
duties shall be laid for the purpose of giving further encouragement to pa: ticular 
manufactures, every reasonable man must ask bimself both whether the proposed 
new encouragement be necessary and whether it can be given without Eius 
to other branches of industry. 


These are questions which the American people aro at last begin- 
ning to consider very carefully, 
Mr. Webster further said: 


I will now proceed, sir, to state some objections in a more general nature to the 
conrse of Mr. Speaker's observations. He seems to me to aigue the question as 
if all domestic industry were contined to the production of manufactured articles 
as if the employment of our own capital and our own labor, in the occupations of 
commerce and navigation, were not as emphatically domestic industry as any other 
eccupation. Some other gentlemen in the course of the debate have spoken of the 
price paid for every manufactured article as so much given for the encouragement 
of foreign lu bor to the prejudice ofourown. But is not everx article the prodact 
of our own labor as truly as if we had manufactured it ourselves? Our labor has 
earned it and paid the price for it. It is so much added to the stork of national 
wealth. If the commodity were dollars nobody would doubt the truth of this re- 
225 and it is precisely as correct in its application to any other commodity as 

silver. 

One man makes a yard of cloth at home; another raises agricaltaral products 
and bays a yard of imported cluth. Both these are equally the earnings of do- 
mestic industry, and the only questions that arise in the case are two: The tirst 
is, which is the best mode, under all the circumstances, of obtaining the article 
The second is, how far this question fs proper to be decided by Government and 
how far it is proper to be left to individual discretion? Thero is no foundation 
for the distinction which attributes to certain employments the peculiar appella- 
tien of American industry; and it is, in my jiugment, extremely unwise to at- 
tempt such discriminations. 

We are asked, what nations havo ever attained eminent p rity without 
encouraging manufactures! I may ask, what nation ever reached the like pros- 
perity without promoting foreign ef T regard these interests as closely con- 
nected, and om of opinion thatit should be our aim to cause them to flourish 
together. I know it would be very easy to promote manufactures at least for a 
time, but probably for ashort time only, if we might act in disregard of other in- 
terests. e could cause a andden transfer of capital and a violent change in the 

ursuits of men. We ex ingly benefit some classes by these means. 

ut what then becomes of the interests of others! 

For my part Iseo very little relief to those who are likely to be deprived of 
their employments, or who find the prices of the commodities which they need, 
raised, in any of the alternatives whicb Mr. Speaker has presented. It is nothing 
to say that they may, if they choose, continue to buy the fureign article; the au- 
swer is, the price is augmented; nor that they may use the domestic article; the 
pri-e of that is also increased. Nor can they supply themselves by the substitu- 
tion of their own fabric. How can the ag turist make his own iron? 
can the ship-owner grow his own hemp? 


These views are as applicable to the measures and propositions 
now pending asthey were then, and the men of America will indorse 
and support them. 

General Garfield, in a speech in the House of Representatives in 
1870, describing the American industries that were entitled to pro- 
tection, said: 

We are limited in our tariff legislation by two things: first, the demands of the 
Treasury ; and second, the wants and demands of erican industry. I reject 
that narrow view which considers industry any one particular form of labor. 1 


How 


1888. 


object to any theory that treats the industries of the country as they were treated 
in the last census, when wo had one schedule for agriculture and another for in- 
dustry, as though agriculture was not an industry, as though comme:ce and trade 
and transportation were not industries. American industry is labor in any furm 
which gives value to the raw materials or elements of nature, either by extract- 
ing them from the earth, the air, or the sea, or by modifying their forms, or trans- 
porfing them through the chanuels of trade to the markets of the world, or in any 
way rendering them better fitted forthe uso of man. All these are parts of Ameri- 
can industry, and deserve the careful and earnest attention of the Legislature of 
the nation. Wherever a ship plows the sea, or a plow furrows the field; wherever 
a mine yields its treasure; wherever a ship or a railroad n carries freight to 
market wherever the smoke of a furnace mses, or the clang of the loom re- 
‘sounds; even in the lonely garret whore the seamstress plies her busy needie— 
there is industry. (Volume 13, part 6, RECORD, July 14, 1882, page 6034.) 

Volumes might be tilled with extracts from the speeches and writ- 
ings of every leading statesman of the country of all shades of political 
opinion condemning the policy now advocated by the Republican lead- 
ers, but Iam content to stand on the decision of the courts and the 
opinions of the eminent men from whom I have quoted. 

Turning to the discussion of the general proposition, it may be truth- 
fully said that when the arguments of the ablest and fairest advocates 
of the protective-tariff system are analyzed, they are all based on the 
false assumption that the tax is paid by foreigners, or is imposed on 
goods imported to prevent foreigners from taking advantage of the 
cheap pauper labor employed by them in the production of their goods, 
and to protect American laborers, who receive higher wages here in the 
production of like articles, against such degrading competition. 

The truth is, as the President very clearly shows, that the American 
consumer not only pays every dollar of the tariff tax imposed on goods 
imported, but he pays a price equal to the foreign price, with the tariff 
tax added, on all similar goods manufactured in this country; and, as 
four-fifths, on an average, of all such goods consumed here are made 
at home, and only one-fifth imported, the Government, which collects 
only the tax on goods imported, gets but one-fifth of the tax, while Con- 
gress requires all American consumers to pay the other four-fifths to 
their protected pets, many members of both Houses of Congress being 
the beneficiaries; and they patriotically call that protecting American 
industry. 

I know that the leading advocates of protection, among them Sena- 
tors in carefully prepared speeches, have denied that the price of the 
home-made product is enhanced to the extent of the tax on the im- 
ported goods, but their denial does not alter the fact. Indeed, the pro- 
tectionists all insist that it is true, and prove it conclusively in their 
arguments before the committees of Congress when demanding protec- 
tion on their manufactured goods. For example, wool is the raw ma- 
terial of the woolen manufacturer; pig-iron, of the various iron prod- 
ucts; lead, of the paints; tin-plate, of many utensils; and so through 
the list. 

In every instance the home manufacturer of more advanced fabrics 
of wool, iron, lead, and all else claims and obtains protection on the 
finished products, based on the assumption that his raw material is 
enhanced in price to him to an amount equal to its foreign price with 
the tariff tax added; and he proves it, as I said, conclusively, by show- 
ing that he buys a portion, often a large portion, of his raw materials 
abroad, and pays the tariff tax on it, in preference to buying it from 
the producer here, solely on the ground that the home producer asks 
him more than the foreign price of the same article with 50 per cent. 
tariff tax added. 

Of course he asserts his right to buy where it costs him the least 
money; and if that is true of such purchases made by men who buy 
abroad what in their business is raw material, out of which to manu- 
facture more finished products (and they all prove that it is)—and I 
may add that our tariſt laws are all based on the assumption that it is 
why, I ask, is it not equally true in regard to all purchases of imported 
goods, whether purchasers intend to consume them in the shape in 
which they are imported, or to change their character by additional 
labor after they obtain them? The purpose for which imported goods 
are bought cuts no figure in the argument; the fact is incontrovertible 
that each purchaser buys them for the sole reason that he can buy them 
and pay the tariff tax on them, and yet get them cheaper than he can 
buy goods of the same character produced here. If he could not, there 
would not be a dollar's worth of imported goods sold in this country. 

If the advocates of the protective system would tell the truth and 
avow their purpose to be that no American citizen should be allowed 
to buy any manufactured article, at home or abroad, unless he pays to 
people who have no right to any of his money 47 per cent. more for it 
than it was worth, or more than any citizen of any other country who 
is allowed to buy like artivles in the open markets of the world pays 
for it, they know that they would shock the people, and their demand 
to be restored to power to carry out such purposes would be indig- 
nantly frowned down. Therefore they adopt the specious and patriotic 
“rallying cry ” of protection against foreign pauper labor, which has 
deceived thousands of their victims. 

There are a few plain tests by which, when applied, the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err in determining from whom the tariff 
tax is exacted. That tax is imposed only when goods brought from 
abroad enter the custom-houses in this country. They are all con- 
sumed here. No foreigner consumes a dollar’s worth of them. He 
can get them at the price which the American citizen pays for them, 
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less the 47 per cent, average tariff tax, with freight, insurance, and 
other costs added, and the importer would make just as much money 
by selling to the foreigner, before he starts from the foreign port, for 
47 per cent. less than he sells to the American, hecause when he gets 
47 per cent. and cost of the voyage more out of our people for the goods 
sold here he gets back only what he paid at the custom-house. 

Every man who has sense enough to know anything knows that the 
home consumer of imported goods pays the tax, and that foreigners 
consume none of them; therefore, as the American citizens consumeall 
of them, all the tax is paid by the American consumer. Why does he 
pay it? Nobody is obliged to buy imported goods when similar goods 
are manufactured in this country. There can be but one answer, and 
that I have before stated: the American consumer finds it cheaper to 
buy imported goods whose price has been increased 47 per cent. by a 
tax called a tariff than it would be to buy like articles manufactured 
in the United States at the price the home producer asks for them. 
He, of course, buys where he can buy cheapest. 

Each purchase is an individual one. Neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the States, as such, engage in trade. Each man pays the 
money he has earned by labor of somesort for the things hehuys. All 
limitations imposed on his right to buy what he needs in the cheapest 
markets are simply means devised, more or less honestly or dishonestly, 
by Congress, according to the purpose for which they are imposed, to 
take money out of the consumer’s pocket. 

The fact that he findsit cheaper and better for him to buy the highly 
taxed, imported goods than to buy like goods made at home is not 
only conclusive evidence, but demonstration strong as proof of Holy 
Writ,” that all goods manufactured here similar to those imported 
are advanced to the foreign price of the goods, with the American 
tarif tax and cost of importation added, because, I repeat, if it were 
not so, no goods could or would be imported, 

As the home consumer always buys where he can buy cheapest, 
whether he uses them as raw materials for more advanced products or 
for consumption in the shape in which they are imported, his action 
determines that question, so that no sophistry, however plausible, can 
controvert the facts established by the purchases made of foreign goods, 
that the price of like home-made goods is advanced to the point of sharp 
competition with the foreign-made goods with the tariff tax and cost 
added, and as it is conceded that at least four-fifths of the goods con- 
sumed in this country, which are partly imported and partly made here, 
are of domestic manufacture, it follows, as the Government gets only 
the tax ou the one-fifth imported. that the domestic manufacturer gets 
$4 of the enhanced price out of the consumer for every dollar that the 
Government receives. 

The Treasury receives annually about $220,000,000 from tariff taxa- 
tion. The protected pets of Congress, many of whom are in both 
Houses voting the people's money into their own pockets, are receiving 
at least $88u,000,000. This is exclusive of all bounties on articles on 
which there is a high-tariff tax which prohibits importation or which 
home producers sell here for less than the foreign price with the tax 
added. In all that large class of products the tax is in fact prohibitory. 
The Government gets no revenue. The home producers, by trusts and 
combinations limiting production, forcing idleness or half-time work 
on their operatives, and maintaining prices a fraction below the foreign 
price, with the tariff tax and the cost added, pocket all that Congress au- 
thorizes them to compel the people to pay. This is the system which 
the Republican party pledges itself to perpetuate, regardless of revenue, 
regardless of governmental needs, under the plausible but false pretense 
that it is protecting American industry and the wages of American 
laborers. 

As it must be obvious that no American consumer would purchase 
imported goods if they were not offered to him at a lower price than 
like goods of domestic manufacture are, it is equally obvious that no 
importer, whether he be a foreign manufacturer, an.American mer- 
chant, or exporter who takes goods for what he sells abroad, will im- 
port goods and pay all charges and 47 per cent. tariff tax on them here 
unless he can sell them in this market for at least 50 per cent. more 
than he would be willing to take for them at the place of shipment. 
He would sell them abroad rather than take less, and he can only sell 
here by selling his tax-paid goods cheaper than the home producer of 
like articles sells his product. The markets of the worid are open for 
the sale of foreign products, 

There are twenty-five times as many people outside of the United 
States as there are inside of them. The goods on all markets are 
the private property of individuals. Foreign governments are not en- 
gaged in trade any more than ours. Individual self-interest determines 
the question where and to what market foreign as weil as domestic 
products will be carried, and while mistakes in regard to prices will 
sometimes be made, they are reduced to a minimum by the telegraph 
and the other facilities tor obtaining prompt and reliable information 
in regard to the markets of all countries. 

The rule in all trade and mercantile transactions is that goods seek 
the market in which the seller can get the most money net for his prop- 
erty, after paying all tariff taxes, costs, and charges, just as the buyer 
buys what he needs, re; less of its place of production, where and 
from whom he gets it and cheapest. I therefore insist that no 
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amount of sophistry can shake or weaken the plain, truthful statement 
of facts made by the President nor detract from the force of his earnest 
recommendation that our present vicious, inequitable, illogical, and un- 
necessary tariff laws ought at once to be revised and be- 
cause they needlessly, and therefore wrongfully, tax all the people, not 
only 47 per cent. on the average on all the imported goods they buy 
above their value in open market, but impose without furnishing an 
revenue an equal tax on all the goods produced in this country that 
compete with them in our markets for the exclusive benefit of a few 
protected manufacturers. ‘ 

His argument was made overwhelmingly strong when he showed by 
the official reports of the last census—and the same proportion exists 
to-day—that out of 17,392,099 of our population engaged in all kinds 
of industries only 2,623,089 are employed in such manufacturing in- 
dustries as are, or can be claimed to be, benefited by a high tariff, leav- 
ing 14,769,010 to be taxed 47 per cent. on the necessaries of life without 
any compensation or equivalent, except one dollar out of five paid into 
the Treasury for the use of the Government, under the pretense éhat 
they are thus helping to keep up the wages of about two and a half 
millions of other laborers, who have themselves to contribute more out 
of the enhanced price of the things they are compelled to buy, even 
when they help to make them, than all the enhanced wages they are 
assumed to receive under so- ealled protection amounts to. 

In the last extract which I read from the President's message he 
points out with great vigor and clearness the importance of reducing 
tariff taxation, especially on raw materials, so that our manufactures 
may be exported to foreign markets and our workmen secure steady 
employment. I again quote his language: 

ight have the opportunity of extending their sales ond 
„C tom de ression, red pr nde in 


business, and loss caused by a glutted domestic market, and affording their 
employés more certain and s y labor, with its resultant quiet and content- 


ment, 

That is the object which the President avowsin his m he seeks 
above all things to promote. ‘The additions to the free-list and reduc- 
tions in rates of taxation in the Mills bill are efforts to bring about that 
result, and I believe the intelligent men of the country outside of the 
few interested protected combinations will sustain us, and denounce 
those who seek to delude them, instead of submitting longer to their 
extortions. The superior intelligence of our operatives will overcome 
great obstacles. ee ee more for the pay they receive than the 
poorly paid and less t operatives of Europe; and that is the 
true test of the cost of production to the man who has the products to 
sell. Three dollars a day to a man who cuts and binds with a machine 
10 acres of wheat a day is to his employer cheap, low wages compared 
to $1 a day to a man who cuts and binds an acre, or 50 cents a day to 
a man who only cuts and binds half an acre. 

The opening of the markets of the world has always been held up, 


even by those who urged temporary protection to infant industries, as 
an indispensable prerequisite to commercial prosperity, and by no one 
more earnestly or ably than the Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS]. 
He made a most valuable report as Secretary of State on the State of 
Labor in Europe” (see Executive Document No. 5, first session, Forty- 
sixth Congress), from which I read the following: 

There is something in the Republic which gives an individuality to the peo- 
ple of the United States possessed by no other people to sucha Our in- 
ventive genius in mechanical appliances is original, and at least twenty-five 
years shead of Europe. Our people accept innovation; are pre for it by 
anticipation. Europeans do not. One workman in the United States, as will 
be seen from the foregoing extracts, does as much as two workmen in most o 
the countries of Europe; even the im: t from E attains this progress- 
ive spirit by a few years’ association with American workmen. We have no 


ressed and stupid ntry, little more intelligent than the tools they 
handle. Al ere selfthinking, self 


and — pea ng. 

Within the last fifteen years we haye nstrated our ability by the brilliant 
development of. our own resources to exclude by honest competition foreign 
8 to a large extent, from our shores. The question which now 

remptorily challenges all thinking minds is how to create a foreign demand 

those manufactures which are Jeft after supplying our home demands. We 
can notstand still, for the momentum of increase will soon become so t that 
it will push us outward anyway; to push us safely and oy is of so much 
im ce as to almost overtop all other questions of hour. The question 
appeals equally to the selfishness and patriotism of all our citizens, but to the 
laborer it appeals with tenfold force; for without work he can not live, and 
unless we can extend the markets for our manufactures he can not expect steady 
work, and unless our man can undersell foreign manufacturers we can 
not enlarge our foreign market. 

The first great truth to be learned by the manufacturers and workingmen is 
that the days of sudden fortunes and double wages are gone. We must realize 
the fact that ocean steam communication has annihilated distance and brought 
the nations face to face. This drawing together of the nations means equaliza- 
tion in trade, profits, wages, eto., the advantage being with those who soonest 
accept the situation and show the most sensible continuity in the new paths of 


success. 

What a contrast is presented between the broad, liberal, and just 
recommendations of the President, so well sustained and enforced by 
the report of Secretary Evarts, and the narrow Chinese policy urged 
by all the present Republican leaders, Senator Ey ARTS, I fear, included, 
as adopted by their party in its platform at Chicago. It hardly re- 
gaure ordinary intelligence tounderstand that protection means taxa- 

on imposed on home consumers sufficient to secure the home market 
to home manufreturers at their own price, and is a confession that the 
American manufacturer does not propose to seek for foreign trade or 
compete with foreign goods in the world’s markets. - 


It surrenders the trade in manufactured articles with all the people 
of Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, outside of the United States, to 


forei on condition that the American Congress will prohibit all 
the people of the United States from buying with the money they 
worked for (much of which they obtained by selling their products of 
cotton, wheat, provisions, ete., in foreign unprotected markets in ; 
competition with pauper labor), unless they pay to the Congressio: 
bantlings 47 per cent. more than they were offered the same things for 
in the markets in which they were compelled to sell what they pro- 
dueed. Stripped of its gloss and varnish, this is the issue which the 
American people must settle next November at the polls. Mr. Evarts 
in that report sounded the key-note, and the President in his message 
has cleared away the brush under which the vampires who seek to suck: 
the life-blood of the laboring poor tried to conceal themselves while 
their victims slept. 

I think it will be difficult for the distinguished Senator from New 
York, or any of his political associates, to convince the Senate or the 
eountry that they propose to extend the markets for our manufactures 
to other countries, which Secretary Evarts justly regarded as so impor- 
tant as to overtop all other questions, and one in which the laborers 
have tenfold more interest than any other class for the reasons he gave. 
I quote from the Republican platform. It pledges the party to make 


Such revisions of the tariff laws as will tend to check im of such ar- 
ticles as are produced by our people, the production of which avesemployment 
to our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign production 
(except luxuries) the like of which can not be at home, 17 there still 
shall remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of the Government, 
we favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather than surrender of any 
part of our protective system. 


. 

With an average tariff tax now of over 47 per cent., which is up to 
the highest point of war taxation, when incomes, manufactures, pro- 
ſessions, everything, were loaded down with internal-revenue taxes, 
all of which have been removed, tobacco. and spirits alone being now 
taxed and they at greatly reduced rates, if that platform does not mean 
that they deliberately propose to surrender the markets of the world 
to foreign nations for all time to come in order to still further enhance 
the cost to the American consumers of the goods they produce, I am 
incapable of construing the English language. If it does not mean in- 


-creased idleness, half-time employment to labor, encouragement to 


strikes, and closed factories, to prevent production of a surplus beyond 
the needs of home consumption, in the limited, high-priced markets 
which Congress creates and protects, I confess my inability to compre- 
hend its meaning. Yet they profess it is all done in the interest of 
American labor. 

Every man of sense must know that their professionsare false. Their 
demand for protection is necessarily a confession that our manuſact- 
urers do not intend to sell their products in competition with other 
people outside of the United States, Their outside advocates and Con- 
gressional partners insist that they will be ruined, if our own people 
are not prohibited by Congress from buying at home, unless they pay 
an avi tax of 47 per cent. more than they are offered for anywhere 
outside of the United States, on foreign goods which they would have 
to compete with in the world’s markets without any protection. They 
have the audacity to assert that the President is a free-trader when he 
recommends a reduction of the tax upon our people to the amount re- 
quired for public purposes, and that the Democratic party is banded 
together against American interests and in the interest of European 
nations when it demands a reduction of taxation, as it does in the 


f | Mills bill, from 47 to 42 per cent. beyond what the people of other coun- 


tries have to pay. 

Either their clamor for protection is false or the pretense that they 
ever expect to manufacture for other markets than our own is untrue, 
as wages always have been and always will be higher here than in 
Europe. Of course, they can sell at home cheaper than they can send 
abroad and sell. If they can not compete on equal terms with foreign 
goods at home, how can they do so abroad? When we propose to re- 
duce the taxes on their raw materials, on iron, lead, copper, wool, dye- 
stuffs, and machinery, etc., to enable them to reduce the cost of their 
products, so that our own people can buy what they need at lower 
rates, and, by such a reduction of cost, give them a chance to manu- 
facture goods here in such quantities and at such prices that they can 
be sent abroad and sold in the world’s markets, and thus give the labor 
they employ steady work by increased production for more extended 
markets, they meet in convention and denounce us as enemies of the 
country, conspirators with foreign nations against American interests, 
and demand still further restriction of imports, which means more ex- 
orbitant home prices for their goods, the absolute surrender of the 
American market to them, which, of course, is nothing less than an 
absolute surrender by them of all the other markets on earth to foreign 
nations who make similar goods, and to compensate the American peo- 
ple for the robbery they seek to legalize and perpetuate for all time, 
they generously offer them free whisky and free tobacco. 

HOME MARKET. 

General Harrison has probably given the Republican platform as 
careful consideration as any member of his party, and his utterances 
as to its meaning and as to his p in carrying it out, if elected, 
must be taken as the highest authority. He made a carefully-Consid- 
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ered some time ago, which was reported ina friendly newspaper 

with all the applause which greeted it, a portion of which I read: 
stands un vocally, without evasion or qualification, for the doc- 

t the American market shall be preserved for our American neers, 


Great applause.] We ate not attracted by the suggestion that we mkd sur- 
— applause] producers the best market in the world. Our 60,000,000 of 


pla a Ten . l be l 
nse, on it wi no longer necessary 2 
8 to an American state, shall take an English ship 88 to find 
another English ship to carry him to his destination. [Applause.] Weare not 
to be frightened by the use of that ugly word “subsidy.” [Laughter.] We 
should pay to American steam-ship lines a liberal compensation for carrying our 
mails instead of turning them over to British tramp steam-ships. 


Nothing illustrates more forcibly the desperate straits to which the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency is reduced in order to sustain 
the silly twaddle in his platform than the mass of absurd incongruities 
contained in the sentences I have read. He does not propose to restore 
tea or coffee to the tax-list. He would oppose a tax on incomes. He 
does not suggest any new objects of taxation, and stands with his party 
in favor of the entire repeal of internal-revenue taxes rather than sur- 
render any part of the protective system. Yet he stands nnequivo- 
cally, without evasion or qualification, for the doctrine that the Amer- 
jean market shall be preserved for our American producers. 

He must have sense enough to know that no revenue can be ob- 
tained from imports if the American market is reserved to American 
producers. The official reports show him that, independent of pen- 
sions and intereston bonds; which the internal taxes provide for, there 
remains over $200,000,000 to be provided for mainly by tariff taxation 
to meet the necessary annual expenses of the Government; therefore 
he is simply talking nonsense when he so emphatically resolved to 
exclude all competition from abroad with American manufacturers, 
and pledges himself hereafter to give them a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can market. 

General Harrison ought to know, and he does know, if he has read 
President Cleveland’s message to Congress, that the men to whom he 
poas to grant absolute control of the American markets constitute 

than one-eighth of the American workmen who are engaged in hon- 
est industries, even when all their operatives are counted in the pro- 
tected class, while the real beneficiaries are less than one-eighth of an 
eighth on the most liberal estimate. I will not do him the injustice 
to assume that he is ignorant of the fact, which intelligent men every- 
where concede, that protection can not protect any product of this 
country which is raised or prepared for market here cheaper than it 
can be elsewhere, or is produced in such quantities that our own peo- 
ple can not consume it. Cotton, wheat, beef, pork, provisions, tobacco, 
oils, and dozens of other things illustrate this. Prohibitory tariff tax- 
ation might be imposed on all like products of foreign countries, and 
it would only injure home producers by preventing an exchange of 
seeds and crosses of breeds for improvement, except at a few points 
along our extended frontier. 

Take cotton, which employs in its production a very large number 
of the colored race in nearly all the Southerr States. In spite of pro- 
tection 70 per cent. of that product is annually exported, and must be 
sold in Liverpool and other foreign markets in sharp competition with 
like products raised in all parts of the world by the cheapest and most 
degraded pauper labor. Of course the price of the surplus in the for- 
eign market regulates the price of the whole crop at home as well as 
abroad. No intelligent man will venture to assert that protection pro- 
tects the producers of cotton or wheat, yet they are both great legiti- 
mate and important American industries, employing more laborers in 
their production than all the factories in the land, and are, therefore, 
as much entitled to protection as the product of the furnace, the factory, 
or the loom. It is absurd to talk about protecting either cotton or 
wheat, and equallyabsurd to talk about increasing the consumption of 
either while the high prices of home manufacturers are maintained so 
as to limit their products substantially to home consumption. 

It is impossible to conceive how any man who lives by farm labor, 
or the sales of products of the farm can support the Republican party 
in its erusade against all the industries of the country, except the com- 
paratively few whose machines are engaged in manufacturing goods 
for home consumption; or how tradesmen, such as bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, and other unprotected occupations, mainly depend- 
ent on the prosperity of farm industry, can do so. All intelligent men 
know that the whole farming industry of this country is, and under 
our system of taxation must continue to be, paralyzed. Farms cov- 
ered by mortgages is the rule rather than the exception. Prices of 
products are regulated by foreign market rates. 

Everything that must be sold, has to be sold without protection, 
while $147 has to be paid on the average to the protected favorites of 
Congress for every $100 worth of the kind of goods they produce, whieh 
the farmer has to buy and pay for with the money he gets in his com- 


petition with foreign producers. It is absurd to contend that manu- 
facturers will or can extend the home markets for farm produce if pro- 
tection is continued at the present or increased rates. Twenty-five 
years of experience has proved how false all such pretenses are, and 
every day makes the proof more conclusive. 


GENERAL HARRISON ON SUBSIDY. 


General Harrison’s protected home market, which, he says, is the 
best in the world (of course it is to the few protected monopolists, but 
the worst for those who have to buy), means legalized robbery of the 
masses to enrich a fayored class. I have shown that the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all the courts of the States have so 
characterized it in terms even stronger than I have used. But Gen- 
eral Harrison says: We do not mean to be content with our own mar- 
kets,’’ and he urges subsidies for steam-ship lines to Central and South 
America, so that orders for goods and consignments may be made, and 
so that American ministers shall not be humiliated by sailing under 
foreign flags, and British tramps may not handle our mails. AH this 
is simply silly, and yet it was received with great applause. 

I hope the question will be frequently asked, during the canvass, 
how American man who declare that they will be ruined 
and driven out of the home market if the present protective tax of 47 
per cent. against competition with like goods manufactured abroad is 
reduced to 42 per cent., asthe House bill proposes, can send their goods 
to Central and South America, or anywhere else outside of the United 
States, and sell them in open market in competition with the foreign 
pauper- made goods against which they demand that a protective tax 
of 47 per cent. shall be retained in order to enable them to continue 
their business at home. Either the present tax is an outrageous one 
or the pretense that they propose to send their products to foreign 
countries and compete in open, unprotected marketsis false. Subsidy, 
says the Republican platform, and their candidate, General i 
says that he is not to be frightened by the use of that ugly word, is 
the true principle by which our lost carrying trade and foreign com- 
merce in manufactured goods is to be restored and made to flourish. 

Let us look at the proposed cea fora moment. Where is the 
subsidy to come from? Who is to payit? Who is to receive it? And 
what equivalent are those who get it to give in return? Everybody 
knows that Co has nothing to give except what it directs the 
tax-collector to take from the people, and everybody knows that it 
does not require the wealth of the country as such to contribute a dol- 
lar to the support of the Government or to any subsidy it grants. In- 
comes, bonds, palatial residences, all that the rich enjoy, and the poor only 
look at and wonder where they came from, are exempt from taxation. 
Only such things as all men, rich and poor, need and use are taxed. 
The coachman of the hundred times a millionaire, if he has a wife and 
family, pays more to support the Government than his employer, if he 
has no family. Tariff and internal-revenue taxation fills the Treasury. 
Out of the money so coerced ont of the people the subsidies must be 
paid. Internal taxes are only paid by those who see fit to use whisky, 
beer, and tobacco, and they are paid by the consumers, rich or poor, 
in proportion to the quantity used. Every dollar so paid, less a small 
fraction over 3 per cent., the cost of collection, goes into the Treasury, 
to be used for subsidies or legitimate expenditures of the Government, 
as Congress may direct. 

The internal-revenue taxes have become very odious lately to the 
Republican leaders, mainly because none of them gointo their pockets; 
W under the system of tariff taxation they pocket at least 35 for 
every dollar that reaches the Treasury, as over five times as many of 
the goods consumed are produced here as are imported, and the Gov- 
ernment only gets the tax on the one-fifth brought from abroad. Of 
course it only gets that much, as I have shown, because the individual 
purchaser finds on examination, and each man examines and decides on 
each purchase for himself, that it is cheaper for him to pay the foreign 
eee and the tax thanitis to pay the price the home manufacturer 
as) 

That system of taxation is held in high esteem by its beneficiaries 
and advocates, and General Harrison is so anxious to maintain it, that 
he to abandon the collection of all internal revenue, because 
of the ‘‘anti-American’’ principle it contains of paying all the taxes 
collected into the T: He advocates not only higher protective 
tariff taxation, but the establishment of a system of steam-ship sub- 
sidies, so as to require taxation to be maintained in that form high 
enough to provide not only for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, but for all the subsidies to favored steam-ship lines that he can 
induce Con to donate. All this is done in the interest of Amer- 
ican labor! Their false pretenses are fully exposed when we see who 
the beneficiaries are, and ascertain what they propose to do with it. 

When the proposition was before Congress in July last the Postmas- 
ter-General exposed the scheme so completely that I can not strengthen 
his presentation of the hollowness of the pretenses set up by General 
Harrison and his platform on the subsidy question, and will therefore 
quote what he said. Lonly desire to remark in advance that more than 
half, say 56 per cent., of the whole subsidy was to be given to two cor- 
porations, the Pacific Mail, of which Jay Gould is president, and the 
Brazilian Steam-ship Company, of which H. K. Thurber is president 
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and C. P. Huntington the principal owner, he having bought out the 
Roach interest. 

I do not think the country will appreciate the wail of sympathy Gen- 
eral Harrison raises for these poor, innocent, helpless infants or their 
industries, Plain people will rather assume that this munificent gift 
was intended to give Mr. Foster and his associates an excuse for trying 
‘t some of the fat out of them” for campaign purposes. I submit lib 
eral extracts and the tables in regard to trades from the s atement of 
the Postmaster-General. Nobody has answered it; nobody can suc- 
cessfully controvert it, and in my opinion the American people will 
approve it. 

After showing conclusively that the postal service would be seriously 
damaged by the proposed subsidy of 8800, 000 a year, and that he is 
now paying American companies liberal compensation, he adds: 


In the present conditions the proposed law might as well have named the 
few persons to whom this money is to be paid. ven the laws (Revised Stat- 
utes, sections 3976 and 4203) under which American ships might be compelled to 
carry. the mails have been repealed (23 United States Statutes at Large, 58), and 
it goes without saying that the proposed legislation intends the Department to 

y the maximum rate provided, i e., $i per nautical mile for five years, to 

ese few persons, without troubling them with any negotiations as to terms, 
and, indeed, as you will observe, without even the lodgment of discretion in 
F to designate from what ports of the United States the mails 

It may be said in passing that presumably the “terminal points” from which 
sailings will be made, if self-interest, as is usually the case, governs, will be 
those from which the greatest number of nautical miles may be computed, 
rather than from those at which the convenience and needs of the service would 
be suited. It may be noted also that the schedules of sailings are to be fur- 
nished by the contractors,and not by the Postmaster-General; altogether, from 
an analysis of the proposed legislation it would seem to exclude the exercise of 
any power of any representative of this Government to provide for this mail 
— — in the interest of the people, except after contract, which must be on the 
carriers’ own terms and after the carriers have fixed the schedules according to 
their ideas of what the mail service should be, to compel them to conform to 
their own expressed views and decision as to the public convenience and the 
public interests. 

Herewith | furnish you two tables, marked “A” and “B.” From them you 
will see that the mails of this country were carried to Central and South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1837, by foreign steamers 
at a cost of $7,936.27 at the — rate, and by steamers of American register at 
a cost of 889 381.57. The num of miles sailed by the foreign sh ps employed 
was 666,448; the miles sailed by ships of American registeremployed were 546,- 
758. It will be seen on the plan of payment proposed, which is fixed without 
regard to the amount of mail carried, that the service, which costs us in the 
fiscal year 1487, $47,317.84, would have cost us, if paid for as proposed, $1,213,206. 
It is estimated that the weight of mails will be for the next y ar increased 
20 per cent. over these figures. and from what I have before shown it will be 
seen that the number of sailings will be increased in about the same ratio over 
the figures given in Tables A and B. The total cost of the sailings under this 
bill predicated upon the business of 1837 can be but an approxiniate standard 
by which to estimate the cost under a provision of $1 for every nautical mile for 
each outward trip. 

Again, it will not commend itself to our people if, with this enormous com- 
pensation, avowedly for the carriage of the mails, frequency of transmission 
shall be largely curtailed, even to ports touched by American ships, as must be 
the case where we pay one carrier about two hundred and fifty times as much 
as we offer for the same service to another. In my opinion the bill would not 
be advan us to the service, but the disadvant would be pusitive in so 
far as this Department is concerned, while if it shall become a law the Depart- 
ment willof course faithfully administer the fund in accordance with the spirit 
of the act. I feel confident that such administration will result only in a very 
great pecuniary benefit to a dozen individuals, at the expense and em 
ment of good service, and of inconvenience, injustice, and material injury to 
the great body of the people, whose money will be used in the purchase of those 
results, 

“The question (mail subsidy service) can not be dealt with on commercial 

rinciples. * For the sake of keeping up such communication with the 
East as the nation requires they must set commercial principlesat defiance, and 
cost what it may the nation must eitber pay them what they lose thereby or 
for the communication.“ 

Of course England may subsidize lines of ships to open up new markets for 
her surplus, because she freely exchanges commodities with such markets; and 
her pol is after establishing the commerce to steadily decrease the subsidy. 
If the policy of giving bounties to promote commercial relations with other 
countries be ever adupted again after the failures in our history, it would seem 
that its adoption should be deferred until closer commercial relations with those 
5 be maintained, and are not antagonized by an opposing system of 

we. 


I hope that language will be considered carefully by gentlemen on 
the other side when they are quoting what other nations do in order to 
build up commerce. They met in Chicago lately, and in their platform 
declared that they are going fo keep the American markets for them- 
selves, They propose to build a Chinese wall around the United States 
to prevent our penpis from buying anything produced abroad which 
can be produced at home at any price, in order to protect home indus- 
tries. 

They propose to take no step in the direction that other nations are 
moving, in order to build up closer commercial relations with other 
countries, but they propose to antagonize trade with other people by 
an opposing system of exclusion and restriction which destroys the very 
idea of comnferce with other countries. 

The Postmaster-General continues: 

Commerce, in the very essence of its meaning, is exchange. It is not to sell 
and never to buy. : 

Never to buy seems to be Republican policy in dealing with foreign 
nations, according to the Chicago platform, if somebody here has the 
same things to sell, even if he asks double price forthem. He adds: 

The individual or nation does not exist that will buy all one has to sell for 
cash with no reciprocal return in profitable exchange. Cargoes out and car- 


goes back are needed for the n of a merchant marine. The cargo out 
will not be bought unless we buy in exchange, and it will be bought if we are 


willing to trade. Until these conditions come subsidies may maintain a line so 
long as the subsidy lasts, and then the line will go down for want of legitimate 
trade. If, however, the subsidy policy is to be pursued, I venture to suggest 
the Mexican method. When a ship arrives with a cargo the tariff tax is divided 
with the ship owner, the latter taking 50 per cent. of the duty on the goods he 
bringa ees on account of his subsidy. 8 

The ing ship is thus enabled to remit to the consignor, if hè will employ 
his ship, a portion of the Government duties, and thus the ship-owner is indeed 
enabled to pers trade with foreign countries directly. An improvement 
upon the Mexican method, in the interest of the promotion of trade and of the 
building of ships to conduct it, would be to enable the owners and the builders 
to receive at the port of consignment in that country a still greater proportion 
of the duties imposed by the Government upon the cargo, 

In this way the Mexican ship would be enabled to get her cargo, charge a fair 
profit for carriage, and sell to the Mexican consumer at a price at which he 
could conveniently buy, take out a cargo for exchange, and repeat the process, 
to the cultivation of much closer commercial relations with foreign countries, - 
and to the maintenance of Mexican shipping. Of course the Mexican method 
is somewhat cumbersome, and the same end might be reached without indirec- 
tion and without the payment of a subsidy by the removal or reduction of the 
Mexican tariff on imports. 


While on the subject of closer commercial relations with South and Central 


America, for the promotion of which the bill under consideration is doubtless 
Our total trade with 


intended, I call yourattention to some interesting 
Brazil for the year ended June 30, 1887, was as follows: 
Total imports . . ... . 
Our total exports to Brazil were... 
Of the imports we im no tariff upon 
We did impose a tari 
Our total trade with Central America for the same period was as follows: 
Total imports........... 
Total exports... 
Of the imports we im 


We did im a tari po 
Our total trade with Venezuela was as follows: 
Total imports.... 5 92 
Total ex ports. * 5. 504,215 
Of the imports we imposed no tariff upo 8, 248, 450 
We did impose a tariff upon. . . — — ase 12, 786 
Our total trade with the United States of Colombia was as follows: 
Total imports. a 4,771,303 
Total exports. 7, 158, 235 
Ol the imports we imposed no tariff upon 3, 934, 559 
We did impose a tariff upon . — tara 16, 594 
Our total trade with the Argentine Republic was as follo 
Total imports. 4.104, 102 
Total exports. 6, 364, 545 
Of the imports we imposed no tariff upon 8, 347, 936 
We imposed a tariff upon 752, 256 
Our total trade with Chili was as follows: 
Total imports. 2, 863, 233 
SAN 5 2,069. 138 
Of the imports pores 634, 396 
We did impose a tarit upon 23.857 


These illustrate the universal rule by which th pon commercial 
relations and the carrying trade with all the countries of Central and South 
America may be measured. A comparison of the amount brought into the coun- 
try free of tariff with what we send in exchange is instructive. It should be 
noted that of the Brazilian imports free of duty the large proportion value is the 
item of coffee, aſter deducting which the lesson on exchange of tradeas bearing 
on closer relations with all these countries is the same and the universal one. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
DON M. DICKINSON, 


Postmaster-General, 
Hon, James H. BLOUNT, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Post-O fice and 
Post-Roads, House of resentatives, 

I agree with the Postuiaster-General that we must take what the 
people we seek to trade with have got to sell if we expect them to buy 
from us, That is what all the leading commercial countries of the 
world are doing to secure trade and cargoes for their ships both ways. 
Does any man suppose that the world will buy from us unless we buy 
something from them? Is it good policy to close our markets against 
the world? If so, is it not good policy for them to close their markets 
against us? Can we sell toeverybody and buy from nobody? I think 
not. That, however, involves, as I said, other questions which we can 
discuss by and by. 

All I have to add now is that the Postmaster-General demonstrates 
that from the time we began with the Garrison subsidy, followed by 
the Roach subsidy, and the subsidy to the Pacific Mail, that brought 
so much scandal, we have built up no trade of any consequence, ex- 
cept in goods admitted free of duty. We can build up none by subsi- 
dies. This subsidy will not build up trade, but it will seriously em- 
barrass existing postal regulations by giving a subsidy to a few men 
at the public expense, to the detriment of the public service, and to 
the injury of every tax-payer in the country. 

All I ask is that the American people will read the facts stated and 
the figures furnished by the Postmaster-General. When they do the 
clamor of General Harrison and his platform for subsidies will not only 
be repudiated, but the fact will be recognized that it is simply a des- 
perate effort to secure partisan support and oe from men 
of wealth and power in the political campaign now being waged against 
the tax-paying masses for the benefit of wealthy corporations and com- 
binations. If it was not solemnly asserted in the Republican platform 
and announced by General Harrison that they propose to build up the 
American merchant marine and foster aud promote our foreign com- 
merce, the assertion would be treated as a broad furce or a ridiculous 
burlesque. 5 

Protection necessarily exhausts itself when it passes beyond our bor- 
ders. The monopoly of the coastwise trade is given by Congress to 
American-built ships. That is perhaps the most valuable franchise 
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that Congress has at its disposal. All the people who have no other 
means of getting their products to market, or what they need from 
other parts of the country, are prohibited from using or employing as 
carriers on our coasts, lakes, and rivers, anything but an American- 
built ship, no matter how extortionate a price the owner of the home- 
built vessel may ask, Foreign-built ships may offer to do the work 
for one-half or one-fourth of the price the home-ship owners ask. 

Congress orders that the ship and cargo shall be confiscated if the 
cheaper offer is accepted. That tribute binds a powerful class of bene- 
ficiaries to the protective system, because they get a good share of the 
plunder. But the high seasare free. Congress can not interfere with 
the navigation of these God-given highways of the nations, but it pro- 
hibits any American citizen from raising the flag of the United States 
or from claiming the protection of our laws even against pirates or rob- 
bers if he dares to send his cotton, wheat, or anything else on a ship he 
has purchased in a foreign country. 

Congress has taxed everything that is needed in building ships so 
high that ships for the foreign trade can not be built here and compete 
with foreign-built ships. All other nations buy their ships where they 
can get them cheapest, yet Congress will not allow our people to buy 
them elsewhere and hold them as American property. While treaties 

are now in existence with all other nations which authorize them to 
trade in all our ports upon the same terms that American-built ships 
can, we have bound ourselves not to impose on their ships or the car- 
goes they carry any other or higher taxes, duties, or burdens than we 
impose on our own ships and cargoes. ` 

The result is, American ships are driven from the high seas. Our 
flag is not seen on a single steamer that carries our goods and passen- 

gers over the Atlantic Ocean, Our ministers to all the courts of Eu- 
rope are compelled to sail under foreign flags. I wonder General Har- 
rison did not think of that when he deplored the necessity of using 
foreign ships to carry them to South America. We pay an annual 
tribute of $160,000,000 to foreigners to haul our goods and transport 
our passengers. We feed, clothe, and keep employed at least 100,000 
sailors for England, while we are prostrated at the feet of every third- 
elass power. Our contests hereatter will not be on the land, but on the 
sea. In short, the old clap-trap that protection insured preparation 
for war in time of peace is another of the now thoroughly exploded 
humbugs, though it was once as potent as the present false pretense 
that protection is demanded solely in the interest of American labor. 

These questions have all been so elaborately argued that it is need- 
less to repeat the exposures that have been made. The country knows 
that protection and restriction of home markets means destruction to 
our shipping interests and to foreign trade and commerce, and it has 
in fact destroyed them. All efforts to restore either by subsidies will 
only add burdens to the people to enrich the least deserving class of 
lobbyists, without accomplishing or tending to accomplish any of the 
objects so ostentatiously paraded by the Republican platform and their 
Presidential candidate. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual report to 
the present Congress, shows the folly of our adherence to antiquated 
navigation laws, under the pretense of protecting home industry, alter 
all the world has abandoned them, in the following statement: 

A citizen of the United States may buy a foreign-built vessel in a foreign port; 
he may put the United States flag upon it, and trade with all the countries of 
the world except hisown. Our Government will protect him withallits power 
in such trade; but if he brings his ship with our flag upon itto one of our ports, 
our Government will confiscate it or impose prohibitory duties. He may, how- 
ever, put the flag of any other country on that same ship and bring it to his 
home without molestation by our Government. It is then protected by the 
powerofa foreign country. Itisdifficult to understand why it would not be well 
to so change our navigation laws as to allow foreign-built ships owned by our 
citizens to come and go between this and other countries while bearing the flag 
of the country of their owners. 

In ante bellum days, when the principles and policy of the Demo- 
cratic party prevailed, more than three-fourths of the American com- 
merce and a large portion of the commerce of the outside world was 
carried in American ships, officered and manned by American citizens. 
At that time, under the low revenue tariff inaugurated by Mr. Polk and 
maintained until 1861, from 70 to 85 per cent. of our carrying trade was 
earried in American bottoms. We had more shipping in 1860 than all 
the world combined, except England, and we were rapidly passing her. 
Less than 10 per cent. of our merchant marine was destroyed during 
the civil war, although that was made an excuse for years for the fall- 
ing off of our carrying trade, until it was exposed so often by Demo- 
crats and Republicans that the men who made the charge were ashamed 
to make it any longer. But I do not need to rely upon my own asser- 
tions or those of any other Democrat to prove to what a deplorable con- 
dition our commerce and merchant marine have been brought by the 
Republican protective system, 

On the 8th day of February, 1884, page 975 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, when Senator FRYE reported a bill from the Committee on 
Commerce to remove certain burdens on the Armerican merchant ma- 
rine and to encourage the foreign carrying trade, he opened his speech 
by saying: 

The first section of the bill touches the provision relating to officers of Amer- 


ican — 1 5 The law as it stands to-day requires that all officers of vessels of the 
United States shall be citizens of the United States, and provides a very heavy 


penalty of 50 cents a ton on a vessel for a violation of this law. It was a good 


law when it was enacted, when nearly all the sailors on board the ships were 
American sailors and many of them fit to be made officers; but to-day, when 
95 per cent. of the sailors are 5 it is not a good Jaw and works a great 
injustice very frequently. The bill reported by me provides that under ceriain 
circumstances the officers, other than the captain, may be foreign rather than 
American citizens. 


On the 8th day of January, 1884, page 311 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Senator FRYE, in a discussion with Senator VEST, of Mis- 
souri, in regard to the time when the American tonnage engaged in the 
foreign trade was largest, said: 

I trust the Senator and I will both go into the subject. I stand by my state- 
ment that in 1861 the American tonnage in foreign commerce was larger than 
it was at any other period. 

Mr. Vest. The Senator is mistaken; it had begun to decline before that. 

Mr. Frye. I stand by my statement. I said to-day Great Britain carried 85 
per cent. of our exports and imports, and we carry but 15 per cent. ourselves. 

Mr. VEST. the Senator say that is Great Britain's proportion? 

Mr. Frye. Eighty-five per cent. is carried in foreign ships. The gentleman 
must not be so hypercritical. I mean that in foreign ships 8 per cent. of our 
commerce is carried and our own ships 15 per cent. anda tion. Now, from 
1861—and I still adhere to that—down to the very moment I am talking, the 
course of the merchant marine of the United States has been the lobster’s— 
backward—until it is down to 15 per cent, of our own exports and imports in 
the carrying trade. 

Why, Mr. President, if this is permitted to go on, in two or three years more, 
with the same decrease, there will be no American ships carrying our exports 
or bringing our imports. It will all be done in foreign bottoms. 

the Sena- 


During the debate on the fisheries treaty a few weeks ago 
tor from Massachusetts, Mr. HOAR, read a letter from Admiral Porter, 
of the United States Navy, which, while it was an exaggeration in some 
regards and a wanton insult to all men of Scandinavian nationality, 
still exhibited the condition to which our Navy and merchant marine 
are now reduced by the policy which the Republican party seeks to per- 
petuate. While Judge HOAR afterwards denied being responsible for 
the letter, he commended Admiral Porter and his statements as being 
worthy of the highest consideration. 

OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1888, 


My Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication of May 4, asking my opinion of the value of our fisheries as a nursery 
for seamen for the present Navy, which is to be built of iron and propelled by 
steam, 

I beg live to say that all our fisheries at the present moment are more valu- 
able as nurseries for naval seamen than they ever were before, for our com- 
mercial marine has been almost obliterated from the ocean. 

In our last war with Great Britain our Navy was largely recruited from Mas- 
sachusetts fishermen, who made the finest men-o’-war’s men in the world, which 
was illustrated by their skill in ip and gunnery, which gave us such 
great suecess over our opponents. 

They not only furnished seamen to the Navy, but manned that immense fleet 
of privateers that swarmed the ocean, paralyzed the British commerce, and 
eaused a large section of the British people, led by that great political writer, 
William Cobbett, to demand of the Government that peace should be secu 
on any terms. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming naval power of Great Britain during the 
war, with heavy squadrons in every sea, we were indebted to the New England 
seamen and the brave officers who led them for a success unparalleled in his- 


tory. 
itd we had a war to-morrow we must depend almost altogether upon the fisher- 
men of New England to man our naval vessels. 


To show the importance of having trained seamen in time of war, I 
will mention the fact that the regiment of Marblehead fishermen under 
John Glover were employed to carry Washington’s forces across the Del- 
aware when he surprised and captured the Hessians. Without the aid 
of the fishermen it is doubtful if Washington would have undertaken the 
perilons enterprise, for the fishermen were the only ones who considered 
the project feasible. 

The ships that will hereafter be built for the Navy will require as 

and hardy sailors as have ever been required before, and it is to 
be regretted that we can not obtain the services of the fishermen in time 
of peace. Their present calling is more lucrative than any employment 
they can obtain in the Navy, and there are no sufficient inducements 
held out to them to enlist in the Government service. 


In time of war with a maritime 55 the ocoupation of these fishermen 
would be gone, and they would flock to enlist in the Nayy, as they did in the 
civil war, when the Confederate privateers made their appearance off our 
coast. The vessels of our Navy may be said at the present time to be manned 
almost entirely by foreigners, who have entered the service not from devotion 
to the flag. In case war should be suddenly declared us, our shi 
abroad would be obliged to return home. sac rar their crews, and ship 
American seamen. In alate inspection of the United States ship Trenton the 
board of inspectors reported to me as follows: The crew is a fair one, consid- 
ering their want of knowledge of the English language —a pretty severe com- 
mentary on the class of seamen we enlist in the Navy. 

Itis very desirable that we should adopt some system by which we could ob- 
tain enough bona fide American seamen to leaven the crowd of foreigners now 
on board a United States vessel of war. The crews of ourships of war are — 
erally made up of men from all parts of the world, largely from the Sean 
vian race, who do not care what flagthey serve under. There are the descend- 
ants of the Huns, Goths, and other barbarians who once overran POOP They 
enlist in our Navy softened in character, but stil! free lances as of old. The 
serve for money, with no sentiment for flag or nationality, and, possibly, if it 
came to an action with a ship of theirown or 5 nation, they would 
haul down the American flag and hoist that of their own country. A 

The same qualities 2 1 for the seamen of fifty years ago are required for 
the seamen of vessels of war to-day. The better the seaman the more easily 
he will learn the improvements in gunnery and seamanship, and the best ses- 
men in the world are those who come from the New England fisheries. 22 
are the strongest, hardiest class of men I know of. They are exposed to all 
weathers and bear the severest tempests. They are seamen all over, and I will 
merely add that in 1812 the old Constitution, whose career is familiar to every 
American, was manned almost altogether by Massachusetts fishermen. 

As to any extra science being required to man our present and projected sh 
of war, I would remark that the management of a ship is easier than it used to 
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be, but we require the same good seamanship we had in days gone by. With 
asteam-capstan and steam-winch twenty men can get a large vessel under 
way. An officer on deck, a man at the wheel, and one at the lead, with the 
above number on deck for general pur the ship can goto sea with the 
rest of the crew in their hammocks. ut when the machinery is disabled and 
the ship must rely on her ponderous yards and sails, we want every man to 
apenas English and be a seaman from the crown of his head to the sole of 
‘oot. 


The modern guns, it is true, are larger than of old; the machinery to work 
them is a little more intricate; but a week's good drilling would teach native- 
born seamen all that is essential, and a ship of war at the end of that period 
would be ready for inspection by the board of inspection, When the board of 
inspection finish their examination of a ship she must to sea ready to meet 
any enemy of equal force, so that what happened previous to 1812, when the 
Chesapeake was disgraced by the British ship Leopard, can never again occur 
as long as the board of inspection exists. 

If we can in a week drill a mongrel crew so that every man knows his vari- 
ous stations on shipboard, how much easier would it be for us to do the same 
thing with a crew of New England fishermen, hardy and active in their per- 
sons and intelligent beyond any set of foreign seamen. 

The question of protection to the New England fisheries and their seamen 
does not admit of argument, and in my zeal onthe subject I may have gone out 
of my way to prove to you that which you know already. 

I incloso you some Statistics which, if you have not already got them, will 
give you the status of our fisheries throughout the United States. 

If there is anything bearing on this subject you would like me to hunt up, 
please let me know, and I will endeavor to obtain it, 

The statistics I inclose show ata glance the immense money value of our 
fisheries and their importance to the country. If it had not been for the fisher- 
ies, New England would never have been settled, for on the first landing on 
those stormy shores it is likely the emigrants would have been forced to go else- 
where but for the quantities of fish, a most fortunate circumstance for the 
Union, to which New England bas added so many true and loyal States. 

T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral, 
Hon. Grorar F. Hoar, 
United States Senate. 


Men profess to wonder how England retains half the trade of the 
world in open, unprotected markets, while she pays her operatives more 
than double the wages paid by many of her competitors on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The reason is obvious. She has better machinery 
and more skillful and intelligent Jabor. They produce more in pro- 

ion to the wages paid, and they produce on such an enormous scale 
to supply a world-wide market that they are employed all the year 
round. The cheapest raw material that can be found anywhere on the 
face of the earth is supplied untaxed to the manufacturers of England, 
and not a dollar of tax is levied to support the Government on any- 
thing needed for the comfort of a laboring man and his family except 
a small tax on tea and coffee. England once pursued relentlessly the 
restrictive policy we now adhere to till widespread ruin and starvation 
forced her reluctantly to reverse it. 

The history of England while she clung to protection is too well 
known to need repetition. Squalid poverty was rampant over the 
land; labor was not only unrequited but unemployed; corn laws and 
other onerous burdens imposed for the protection of the landed aris- 
tocracy were enforced to secure home markets at high home prices as 
remorsely as the Republican party now propose to restrict and protect 
our home market in the interest of the combined manufacturers and 
their machinery. This policy brought starvation to the doors of all 
the workingmen of that country. 

Bread riots and combinations of desperate, starving men, who threat- 
ened the overthrow of the government itself, forced Sir Robert Peel 
and his ministry to repeal the most odious and oppressive of the pro- 
tective and restrictive laws which had so long enriched the English 

rotected nobility and made paupers and serfs of the laboring masses. 

on. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, stated the situation forcibly in a 
very able article in the Fortnightly Review a few years ago. He said, 
after showing how prosperous England is now under hersystem of un- 
restricted trade compared to her condition under her protective-tariff 
system: d 

A very erroneous idea prevails to some extent in the United States as to the 
motive of these reforms; and it is often asserted that they were begun when 
t prosperity had been achieved by the system of tariff taxation that preceded 
Shen „ Hew utterly at variance with the facts this view is has been overlooked 
even by many in England. The true state of the case has been recorded in these 
words: It is iin ble to convey by mere statistics of our Sipora any ade- 
quate picture of the condition of the nation when Sir Robert Peel took office in 
1841. ery interest in the country was alike depressed. In the manufactur- 
ing districts mills and workshops were closed, and 2 daily depreciated 
in value; in the seaports abtoning was laid up useless in harbor; agricultural 
Jaborers were eking outa miserable existence upon starvation wages and paro- 
chial relief; the revenue was insufficientto meet the national expenditure; the 
country was brought to the verge of national and universal bankruptcy. The 
3 system, which was supported with the view of rendering the country 
dependent of foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was hoped, fostering the 
poria ofa home trade, had most effectually destroyed that trade by reducing 
i e entire population to beggary, destitution, and want. The masses of the 
population were unable to procure food, and had consequently nothing to 
spend on British manufactures,” —Noble’s Fiscal Legislation of Great Britain. 


There is perhaps no man in England who takes a deeper interest in 
the welfare of the working classes than Hon. John Bright, and no man 
is better qualified to present the facts in regard to the effect produced 

the change of policy from restricted to unrestricted trade, or, if you 
from protection to free trade in that country than Mr. Bright. 
banquet was given to him at Rockdale, November 18, 1881, his seven- 
tieth birthday, at which he made a speech tothe workingmen who had 
3 ir he had under both conditions, in which, among other things, 
said: 


Now, touching upon this question, one is obliged to refer to a very curious fact 
that afler so many years of experience there are some men who are disposed to 


call in question the policy of 1846; that is, that there are men of whom you 
never heard before, and if you would look down the record of all their political’ 
life, you would not find a single thing that they have done, and yet they call in 
uestion the policy of such men as Sir Robert Peel of 1846 [i corel, and Mr. 
ladstone in the succeeding gas [loud cheers], and of my lamented friend, Mr. 
Cobden [cheers], whose services every one acquainted with the recent histo 
of this country must acknowledge. And yet these men—whatI should ca 


rather a feeble-minded class of men [laughter]—call in question all this policy, 


and they have the courage to believe, or the simple-mindedness to believe, that 
the great body of the people of this country, and especially of the working 
classes, are not in any degree cognizant of the enormous advantages which the 
new policy of 1846 has given to the country. [Cheers.] 


Mr. Bright, after referring to the original opposition of Mr. Disraeli, 
and stating the facts in regard to the increase of wages since 1840, un- 
der the auspices of free trade, said: 


There, according to his statement, was an actual doubling of the wages of the 
laborers in Lord Beaconsfield’s own county of Buckingham. Perhaps some of 
you may recollect a letter which was published almost immediately after Lord 
aconsfield’s death, which he wrote to a gentleman who had sent him a book 
about the condition of the Pappien in the southwestern counties of England, 
and Lord Beaconsfield said he thought he underrated the P tho 
condition of farm laborers; that, according to his opinion, the rise in the wages 
of the farm laborers had been atleast 40 per cent.; t is 10s. of wages per 
had risen to 118. per week. 

I believe, indeed, that in many parts of the country the wages of farm labor- 
ers, ii into account the hours which they work and ail particulars, are 
doubled since the free-trade volley was established. [Hear! Hear!] Now, take 
the other class of men. I walked down from the Reform Club through the park 
to the House of Commons one day in the past summer, three or four months 
ago, and a man—an intelligent, respectable-looking workingman—joined me 
and addressed me by name. JI asked him how he knew me. He knew me be- 
cause, he said, I haye been a good deal in Birmingham, and have attended 
your meetings there, and so I know you very well.” [Laughter and cheers.] 
I talked to hini alittle about his business. He said he was then getting 7s. Gd. a 
day as a bricksetter, and he added, “Formerly I used to work for 4s. a day.“ 
There isa jump. From 4s. to 7s. Gd. is a considerable leap, - 


ADVANCE OF WAGES IN THE COTTON TRADE, 


Now I should like to tell you of something that has happened nearer home, 
for I suspect there are many persons in this meeting who bave not the least idea 
of the actual increase of wages that has taken place among the factory opera- 
tives in this neighborhood during the last forty years. Iwas looking the other 
day at one of our wages books for 1840 and 1841. I will tell you what I found in 
it and what I find in our w. book now. The figures are taken over an av- 
erage of two months at that time and over an average of two months now, and 
therefore are a fair statement of what happened then and what happens to-day. 
Many persons here know, of course, all about the interior of a cotton factory, 
and therefore I shall speak as if we were in a mill and looking over the differ- 
ent people at work. I find that in 1839 the throstle-piecers—I need not explain 
who they are—were reeciving 8s. a week and they were working twelve hours 


a day. 

I find that now the same class of hands are receiving 18s. a week at ten hours 
aday, If they worked for twelve hours, and were paid at the same rate, it 
would be 166. a week, or exactly double what they received in 1539, 1840, and 
1841. [Cheers.] The young women who worked at the drawing frames at that 
time had 7s. 6d. a week; they have now 158., and that is without reckoning the 
fact that they are working two hours a day less. The rovers and slubbers got 
&s. a week then, and they are getting 14s. a week now. The doffers [laughter] 
are considered a class whose wits are a little toosharp [laughter], and are some- 
1 very manageable. They used to have 5s, Gd. a week, and they now 

ve 9s, Gd. 

The warpers in those days, as far as my recollection serves me—I am speaking 
of my own business—wereall women. They earned on the average of the two 
months 17s. 6d. a week, The warpers now are all men, and they have 
in the two months an average of s. 6d. a week. — Well, at that time 
we had a very clever man as blacksmith, whom I used to like to see strike the 
sparks off; his wages were 22s. a week. Well, our blacksmith now has wages 
of Ss, a week, and that only for factory time, which is ten hours, whereas the 
man Of22s.a week worked the then factory time, which was twelve hours. Now 
Bou see the enormous change to the people in these factories, They have two 

ours’ leisure which they had not before, and their wages are nearly double. 
* > * * * * a 

I think it is impossible to account for this extraordinary improvement in tho 
wages of agricultural laborers, of brick-setters and carpenters, and all your fac- 
tory operatives, and all your mechanics, upon any other theory than this, that 
the new policy with regard to trade, which has made your trade fourfold, has 
been the cause which has made this stupendous and unimagined improvement 
in the condition of the people. [Cheers.] 


Mr. Bright could hardly have falsified the facts in the presence of 
these men. Again, Mr. Bright said, referring to the croakers who pre- 
dicted ruin to England by free trade, and the prediction that their only 
hope was to leave their country: 


Well, you did not go abroad, but you staid at home. The law was altered so 
that the bread could come here, and a many things besides bread. Trade 
has extended and you haye added, in Great Britain alone, more than 10,000,000 
to your population in forty years, 

* * = 


And yet, with all that increase of population, you have had the demand for 
labor more steady,employment better paid, the time of labor shorter. The 
man must be absolutely blind or worse than blind who can not see and will not 
acknowledge that the great mass of the people, in physical condition, are enor- 
mously better off than they were forty years ago. 

Again, Mr. Bright said, and that is all I care to quote: 

What are the exports now? Instead of being £51,000,000, they amount toclose 
upon, if not quite £200,000,000, so that the foreign trade of the county has in- 
creased fourfold within that time, and as a matter of course the home trade 
must have immensely increased at the same time, because so great an increase 
of foreign trade has brought so great wealth to the country that the home trade 
has increased probably in quite as great proportion as the foreign trade. 

FREE TRADE A BOON GREATEST TO WORKINGMEN, : 

But there is another point, which is one of extraordinary interest, and it 
shows, I think, that no class in this country suffered so much by the ancient 
policy of protection as the working class, and that no other class in coun- 
ed has gained so much as they have gained during the last forty years by the 

option of the new policy. (Cheers. 


The facts stated by Mr. Bright are conclusive on this question at 
least, and that is the main one, that the difference between wages in 
England and the United States is nothing like as great now as it was 
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forty years ago. ‘Therefore American manufacturers do not need as 
much protection now to compensate them for the higher wages they 
pay as they did then, while they are demanding more than twice as 
much. 

When Hon. James G. Blaine was Secretary of State, a few years ago, 
he made a very able report to Congress in regard to wages in this coun- 
try and in Europe. He caused the consuls of the United States, all of 
them Republicans, to examine into the wages of operatives in the lead- 
ing manufacturing cities of Great Britain and the continent. Consul 
Shaw made an elaborate report as to the wages of operatives in the 
eotton mills of Manchester, from all of which information the Secretary 
made avery valuable report to Congress, giving the American and 
European wages paid for similar work, in which he completely refutes 
all the hired slanderers of the present campaign of the Protective Tariff 
League in regard to the starvation wages paid to English workmen, 
and fully corroborates all that Mr. Bright said. His report ought to 
be read in answer to his own partisan political speeches now. On pages 
98 and 99 of his official report he says: 

Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wares, it is difficult to give comparative analysis thereof which would show at 
a glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

he wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the fo ing statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30. 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date on which these rates were 
given to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $1.82 to $8,73. z 

The ave: wagesofemployćs in the Massachusetts mills isas follows, accord- 
ing to theofficial returns: Men, $8.80; women, $5.62; malechildren, $3.11; female 

dren, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw’s report, the average wages of the 
men l N in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 1-80, was about 88 

week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to $4.30, sub- 
— to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts mills, 
60 per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, 
where = wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 66 to 69 
Perndoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the Jatter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be peower from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the 
establishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cot- 
ton-goods trade of the world. 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton 
aoe te industry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantage 
over Engiand in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in the second, 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to 
aldog into manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy 
and facility than can be done by England, which imports our cotton and then 
manufacturesitin her mills, Theexpenseof handliag, transportation, and com- 
mission must be an important item in thisregard as compared with our turnin; 
in the fiber from the cotton-fields to our mills and shipping it in the advan 
form of manufactured goods. Add to this the secondary fact that it costs us no 
more to handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and we 
stand on an undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 

In the face of official facts like these from as distinguished a partisan 
leader as Hon. James G. Blaine, and of the conceded fact that England 
pays 50 per cent. more to her workmen than most of the European 
continental nations, and yet controls more of the world’s trade than 
all other nations combined, it is evident that the clamor that protection 
controls or increases the rate of wages paid is false. It is the propor- 
tion of goods produced to the human labor employed that settles the 
question of what wages the employer can afford to pay, and Secretary 
Evarts proved as well as asserted that the average American workman 
produced double what was produced by the average European work- 
man, as has been already shown by his report. 

It is absurd to talk about a people as being paupers who control in 
free competition more than half the trade and commerce of the world; 
and it is equally absurd to insist that protection and restriction which 
produced nothing but pauperism while maintained in England in the 
interests of their aristocracy will either develop trade or commerce be- 
tween us and other coantries, or add to the wages or comforts of our 
laborers in any broad sense, so long as we maintain it alone in the in- 
terest of the machinery owned by the manufacturers of this country, to 
the destruction of all other interests and industries. 

If anything else is needed to show the value of trade and commerce 
to a people, the official statistics of England’s progress prove it. They 
show that while her population has increased from 26,500,000 in 1841 
to 35,000,000 in 1881, the able-bodied paupers who had to be supported 
by taxation in England and Wales decreased from 201,000 in 1849 to 
111,000 in 1880, and the number of criminal convictions from 34,000 
in 1840 to 15,600 in 1881. The taxable incomes of her people, exclud- 
ing Ireland, increased from £251,000,000 in 1842 to £582,000,000 in 
1880, an increase of 130 per cent., while her population increased 
only 33. The value of her annual exports was swollen from £51,000,- 
000 in 1840 to £223, 000,000 in 1880, an increase of 450 per cent.; while 
the annual savings of the working classes, leaving out of account the 
increased comfort and advantages afforded by cheap food and materi- 
als, are estimated to have increased from £24,500,000 in 1840 to £76,- 
500,000 in 1880. 

Mr. Gladstone, who is recogniz.d by all men everywhere as an in- 
telligent, far-seeing statesman, made a speech at Leeds, a few years 
ago, in which he contrasted our trade under protection in the neutral 
markets of the world with that of England, now and at the periods 


when our tariff was at the lowest and their protection was the highest 
and the most prohibitory. He said: 

As for America and her system of protection, he pointed out that in those 
countries or markets where they met on comparatively equal footing the ex- 
ype from America amounted to only £4,751,000, while those from the United 

ingdom to the same quarter amounted to £78,140,000. “America,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “is a young country, with enormous vigor and enormous internal 
resources. She has committed—I say it, I hope, not with disrespect—I say it 
with strong and cordial sympathy, but with much regret—she is committing er- 
rorsof which we set heran example. But from the enormous resources of her 
home market, the development of which internally is not touched by protection, 
she is able to commit those errors with less fatal consequences upon Ther people 
than we experienced when we committed them; and the enormous develop- 
ment of American resources within casts almost entirely into the shade the puny 
character of the exports of her manufactures to the neutral markets of the world. 

He similarly contrasted the trade of Germany, France, Russia, and 
Holland, and proved that they as well were entirely thrown into the 
shade by the maligned free trade of Britain. Not only so, he pointed 
out that in 1842 America controlled four-fifths of her shipping trade 
with Britain, while now, in 1881, the scales were exactly reversed, and 
Britain did four-fifths of the business, and that the best, and America 
only picked up their leavings. 

The statesmen of England who broke down the long-cherished pro- 
tective policy of that country met with an opposition as determined as 
the monopolists of this country now present to any attempt to curtail 
or diminish their privileges, and on the same grounds. Joint debates 
were had before the people. There Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and their 
adherents laid down the following proposition: 

That in the opinion of this meeting the corn laws and every other law which 
protects one at the expense of other classes must prove injurious to the 
national prosperity, and therefore all monopolies, whether passed under the pre- 
text of benefiting the agricultural, colonial, or manufacturing interests, ought 
to be immediately abolished. 

They were met by the advocates of the landed aristocracy and other 
protected interests with the following counter-proposition, which every 
protectionist in America repeats to-day as an answer to all propositions 
for relief: 

‘That protection to native industry, particularly to the agriculture of the coun- ; 
Hy, is essential to the well-being of the state, and any attempt, however plaus- 
ible, to abolish that protection and further depreciate the productions of our 
own soil will only end in the spread of inevitable ruin throughout the rural 
districts, and ultimately deprive the manufacturers of their best and surest 
customers, 

In this country, to-day, the protected combinations are struggling for 
the maintenance of their right to rob, through Congressional subsidies, 
all. the consumers of this country as earnestly as the landed aristoc- 
racy of England struggled to maintain the right to force the mass of 
the people to pay double price for their products, and they base their 
demands on the same patriotic pretenses. 

No higher evidence of the prosperity brought to a country by unre- 
stricted trade and the reflected benefits derived by other countries from 
its enlarged commerce can be furnished than is exhibited by our own 
official reports of our exports and imports to and from foreign countries. 
So long as England maintained her high protective-tariff system her 
purchases from us outside of cotton amounted to comparatively noth- 
ing. Last year ourtotal exports were, inround numbers, $703,000,000, 
of which England and her possessions bought $424,000,000, and all the 
balance of the world took only $279,000,000. Our imports from the 
British possessions were $244,000, 000, so that they bought from us $180,- 
000,000 more than we bought from them. Ourimports from Great Brit- 
ain proper were less than 13 per cent. of their exports, while they took 
over 50 per cent. of ours. 

If protection to home markets is to be the international policy here- 
alter, and that is the demand now made by the Republican party, its 
ruinous effect upon all American industries outside of those protected 
or licensed by Congress to rob our own people must be apparent to all 
thinking men. Surely England with more than half of the world’s 
trade and commerce in her hands, and with all the other nations of the 
world to trade with, can get clear of the 13 per cent. of her exports 
that we now take much easier than we can get rid of the 60 per cent. 
of our exports, nearly all of them the product of unprotected agricult- 
ural industry, which her people take, even if we give her no credit for 
buying our beef and pork and giving it character and standing in 
foreign markets as being sound and wholesome, when the leading con- 
tinental nations of Europe are prohibiting its sale to their people on the 
ground that it is diseased and unfit for use. 

Turning from these general questions, even if I have to be guilty of 
repetition, to a more careful examination of the effect of restricted 
markets on labor, it is hard to speak in respectful terms of the false 
pretenses by which the protected monopolists seek to delude the people. 

I have read about Pharisees, hypocrites, and wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but history shows no such instance of unblushing and shameless 
effrontery as the Republican platform proposes. The proposition which 
the protected organizations make to the laboringmen of America, in- 
deed to all the people, stripped, of its varnish is, If you will enable us 
to exclude competition from abroad, give us control of the American 
market for home-made goods, and enable us to sell what we manufact- 
ure at our own prices, which we through trusts and combinations know 
how to maintain at satisfactory rates, by limiting production through 
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elosed doors and strikes to the wants of the home market, we will 
agree that you shall have all the whisky, beer, and tobacco you want 
at the cheapest rates, free from all taxation. 

The insincerity of the assumption that the Republican leaders pro- 
pose to restrict the sales of manufactured goods to those they produce 
in the interest of American workmen, is intensified tenfold by the fact 
shown by the record, that they struggled for years to flood the country 
with the most degraded character of Chinese labor, and as soon as the 
war tariff gave them a monopoly of production on their own terms they 

laws which they maintained and enforced for over twenty years, 
authorizing the importation, free of duty, under contracts to be enforced 
by penalties and liens upon property acquired, the cheapest and most 
depraved class of pauper labor from all parts of the earth, in order to 
force American workmen under pressure from such competition to ac- 
cept the lowest wages they could force them down to by this competi- 
tion, or be driven out of their protected establishments. Yet they pose 
to-day before the country as the special champions of American labor. 

Do they propose td secure or guaranty to the American laborers they 
employ, out of the bounty, subsidy, or protection they demand, that 
Congress shall force the tax-payers to give them either steady work or 
higher wages than they can get any foreign pauper imported, duty free, 
to do it for? Will this legislation they demand secure to American 
workmen any rights which they are bound to respect. Of course not. 

They protest against his right to buy anything required for the com- 
fort or want of himself and his family as cheaply as other people obtain 
them, because it would diminish their profits. They will cheerfully 
consent to let him have free cheap whisky and tobacco, because all the 
tax collected from them goes into the Treasury, which they regard as 
an outrage on them; and they thank God that they are too virtuous 
and patriotic to deal in such products, except in their “ pluck-me 
stores, where most of their laborer’s wages are swallowed up. They 
parade their contempt for cheap goods for workmen on all occasions. 

The political biographers of General Harrison quote with pride and 
satisfaction the profound statesmanship and intense interest exhibited 
by him for the working classes, when he announced in what they call 
his great speech in March last: 

Iam one of those uninstructed political economists that have an impression 
that some things may be too cheap, that I can not tind myself in full sympathy 
with this demand for cheaper coats, which seems to me necessarily to involve 
a cheaper man and woman under the coat. 

If that means anything it means that the man who gets a coat for 
10 bushels of wheat, or the woman who gets a dress for 50 pounds of 
butter, is a cheap man or woman; while they would be highly respect- 
able, in General Harrison’s estimation, if they had paid 20 bushels of 
wheat and 100 pounds of butter for the same coat and dress to some 
protected pet of Congress, to whom they are compelled by law to pay 
double what the people to whom they are obliged to sell their wheat 
and butter offered them the same things for. 

Machinery is, day by day, supplanting human factory labor. It 
neither eats, drinks, nor wears any product of human industry except 
coal, and needs no protection against any other like machine anywhere. 
As the proportion of machine work increases and human work de- 
creases, the proportion of increase of price which protection gives goes 
in a like or greater ratio into the pockets of the machine-owners. The 
machine is the laborer in whose behalf the organized bands that fill 
our lobbies areso clamorousin their demand for protection. Of course, 
as the owners of the machinery control the work of both hands and 
machines, when demand for products is slack or the supply exceeds it, 
the owner drops the human labor first, as far as possible, and limits 
pus if he produces at all, to what the machines, aided by the 

east amount of human labor, can do, so that all, or the lion’s share, 
of the high price which protection secures may be retained by him. 

It will be a striking evidence of the power of employers over their 
workingmen, or of the credulity, not to say ignorance, of that class of 
men, if the organized.lobbyists succeed in making them believe that 
their welfare, or the desire to keep up their wages, enters into the cou- 
test now being waged. The contract-labor laws under which they im- 
ported pauper labor during all the years they controlled the Govern- 
ment; the struggles maaan by their leaders, General Harrison included, 
te flood the country with Chinese, sending the money to China and 
importing ten thousand of them at a time, as the managers of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad did, give the lie to all their professions of sym- 
pathy with high-priced American labor. 

The records of the country show that while they require all the peo- 

le to pay them 47 per cent. more for their goods than they could be 

ught for in the markets where cotton, wheat, and all other farm 
poo have to be sold, they require Congress to maintain and en- 
orce laws enabling them to import the cheapest and most degraded 
foreign labor, duty free, to run the machinery, and thus drive out the 
American workmen, or reduce their wages to starvation rates, and they 
do it all under the guise of philanthropy and patriotism, and in the 
name of the Lord. 

The time has come when even the colored men who labor from Jan- 
ve till December in the cotton fields owe it to themselves to ask Gen- 

Harrison and his supporters what justice is there in forcing them 
to pay to a few American manufacturers 47 per cent. more for the 


clothes they wear and ths things they must have than they were of- 
fered the same things for in the foreign markets in which they are 
compelled to sell the cotton they labored so hard to raise and prepare 
for market. The farmers of the North and West may well ask the 
same questions. 

They know that they only receive for their products so much of the 
foreign open market prices as remains aiter deducting therefrom all costs 
of transportation, insurance, commission, interest, and the buyer's 
profit; and after all that they are to be forced for all time to come to pay 
$147 to home manufacturers for the same things they were offered at 
$100 where their products were sold, their only consolation being that 
the American home market is protected and a few hundred pets of 
Congress are made millionaires at their expense, and are thus enabled 
to contribute liberally to Republican campaign funds and literature, 
to buy the votes of all who are purchasable, and corrupt all who are 
corruptible, and through a venal hired press deceive the ignorant and 
ee as enemies of their country all who oppose their schemes of 
plunder. 

The machinery of the capitalist is the only laborer that is really pro- 
tected. It has secured to its owners, by the aid of Congress, the colos- 
sal fortunes so many of them have built up. The free pauper labor of 
the world, which regulates the wages paid to the human labor employed 
here, on the univerxal principle of supply and demand, does not and 
can not compete with or diminish the profits Congress gives as a sub- 
sidy to protected machinery. The Republican party have for a long 
time secured the lion’s share of the home market to the machine- 
owners, 

They propose now, under the false pretense of protecting American 
human labor, to give them the absolute power to plunder the American 
consumers of the products of their machines to any extent they please 
by imposing stronger prohibition than ever against their right to buy 
elsewhere; yet they have the audacity to ap to the laboring men of 
the country to help them to do it, while they openly threaten to cut 
down the wages of all their employés, and thus retain the protection 
to their own machine-work as high as it is now if the representatives 
of the people dare to curtail their present extortions. They have hun- 
dreds of millions at stake, and they will spend their money freely to 
win it. 

The American Protective Tariff League boasted some months ago of 
having $100,000 on hand for ‘‘ educational organizations,” and Mr. 
Foster’s ‘‘ fat-frying’’ process will doubtless produce ample corruption 
funds, while some campaign secretary may again enlighten the count 
by publishing the correspondence of distinguished aspirants for Cabi- 
net positions or foreign missions as to the amounts they agree to pay 
for public offices. Fortunately the great mass of the American people 
are not for sale, and neither Mr. Carnegie nor any of the subsidized 
band can either buy, delude, or frighten them. With the markets for 
protected products restricted to home consumption the employé whose 
daily bread is earned by his daily labor is at the mercy of his employer. 

Trusts and combinations regulate production as well as prices. 
Shops, foundries, and factories may be, and often are, closed for months 
or worked on half time, and the owners make money while they are 
closed by the enhanced price of the pruduct as the supply diminishes. 
The laborer gets no part of it. He is the victim of entorced idleness. 
The wages he earned while at work are consumed while he is idle. 
The protection of 47 per cent. only protects the Every labor- 
ing man would rather contract for steady work all the year at $2 a day 
which he was assured of than take the chance of getting $3 a day 
while at work, with the risk of idleness or half work half the time. 

If, added to steady work, he could buy all he needed for himself and 
family each day for a dollar and the same things now cost him a dollar 
and a half, he surely would be better off. While all these questions 
have been argued with great ability both in and out of Congress, and 
will doubtless be presented with much elaboration all over the conn- 
try, no one has presented the false pretenses of the protected classes 
with more power, or shown more clearly by official statements the small 
proportion that labor bears to the value of protected manufactured 
products, than the distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. Cokr] ina 
speech made during the present session, from which I take the liberty 
to quote as follows: 

Of the 17,392,099 of our people 3 in all kinds of industry, only 2,623,089 are 
employed “in such manufacturing industries as are claimed to be benefited by 
a high tariff.“ The farmers, persons employed in professional and personal 
service, domestic servants and laborers, merchants and tradesmen, carpenters 
and joiners, masonsand bricklayers, blacksmiths, tailors, butchers, bakers, plas- 
terers, milliners, and people engaged in railroading, and other forms of trans- 
portation, and in other miscellaneous occupations, numbering altogether 14. 
764,010, the ple who perform six-sevenths of the labor done in this country, 
are thoroughly skinned and fleeced under the operation of the tariff. They are 
taxed in everything they eat, drink, and wear; in everything that enters into 
the construction of their houses; in their furniture; in their tools and imple- 
ments; in everything they handle or touch while living, and in their co 
and grave clothes after their death. they, American laboring people, not en- 

ged in any protected industry and not beneñted by the tariff, are thus taxed 
fan they consume in the name of protection to American labor, 

Six-sevenths of our American laborers, groaning and staggering under the 

of a war tariff which enriches others but impoverishes them, after the 
war has been over for nearly twenty-five years, are solemn! informed thatthey 
must continue to bear the burden for the sake and of American labor, 


The axioms of government, which among other things demand such 
measures of po! as shall produce the greatest good for the greatest number, 
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have been reversed in the tariff py reyes which taxes oppressively the great 
mass of the people in order that afew may become inordinately rich, and all is 
done in the name and is alleged to be for the benefit of the American working- 
man, who in fact suffers more than all others from it, while his employers, the 
lords of the loom and of the foundries and furnaces, have become the ric 
people in America, 

These self-constituted guardians of the laboring man, who haye become so 
sleek and fat, while their wards, the laboring men, are thin and lean, the ad vo- 
cates of a high tariff from pure charity to the American workingman, as they 
would have us believe, inform the country that the sole purpose for which they 
desire a highly protective tariff is that they may be reimbursed the difference 


between the high wages paid American workingmen and the low wages paid 
Euro operatives, This, they say, is all they nok or desire. With the pho 
ence between American and European wages paes in the shape of a tariff tax 
on foreign gonar brought into our markets, high protectionists tell us they have 
no fear of competition of the foreign goods with their domestic products, 

Always and every time their ent centers in and is based wholly on the 
interests of the workingman. pital desires nothing and receives nothing 
through the tariff, and the workingman — all, says the protection‘st, In 
order to show the utter falsity and groundlessness of this I read a tabu- 
lated statement furnished me from the Bureau of Statistics, which throws a 
flood of light on this subject, as follows: 


Table of specified manufactures, showing amount of capital, value of materials, amount of wages, and value roduct the ner oont af Materia and clas the 
of specifi a average ad valorem rats of duty on similar importations for eee pas Panne per of wages, 


{Compiled from the United States census of 1830.] 


Manufactures, 


Cotton manufactures. 
Cotton manufactures (specific) .. 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk and silk goods.. 


Woolen goods and man materials .. bee 
Woolen goods, mixed materials, and worsted goods 


Cotton cloths. t Woolen hosiery. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 25, 1888, 


Hon, RICHARD COKE, 
United States Senate, Washington City, D. C. 


It required either unparalleled impudence or profound contempt for 
the intelligence of the people, or a combination of both, for the Re- 
publicans to declare in their platform that the Mills bill is a free-trade 
scheme; thatits promoters seek to serve the interests of Europe, while 
they propose to support the interests of America by maintaining un- 
compromisingly a high protective tariff still further restricting the im- 
portations of such necessaries of life as can be produced here at any 
price, and to get rid of the surplus revenue by an entire repeal of the 
taxes on whisky and tobacco rather than surrender any part of the 
protective system, 

They know, and fortunately the people know, that every dollar of 
the tax collected on whisky, beer, and tobacco, less 3.20 per cent., the 
cost of collection, is paid into the Treasury of the United States; that 
every dollar of the $120,000,000 so collected is needed and used to pay 
pensions and interest on the war debt, and will be so needed for many 
years tocome. Therefore, as all the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment must be provided for by tariff taxation, and the Democratic party 
proposes so to provide for them in the Mills bill, it follows that the 
epithets so wantonly and foolishly applied, of free-traders and enemies 
of American interests, only prove the reckless disregard for truth and 
decency of the men who apply them. 

Free trade would produce no revenue from imported goods any more 
than protection which prohibits imports in order to secure the home 
market to home producers would; but free trade is not legislative rob- 
bery. It would let home consumers buy out of their earnings or from 
the proceeds of their exports the things they need at the cheapest 
rates, while prohibitory protection is the worst form of legalized plun- 
der, as it forces the people to buy the things they must have at the 
highest prices that home producers by trusts and combinations can 
coerce ont of them. The readiness of the protectionists to give up the 
whisky and tobacco tax grows out of the fact that none of it goes into 
their pockets, and in their opinion it is not only an outrage but essen- 
tially ‘‘un-American’’ to collect taxes in any form unless they pocket 
the lion’s share of them, 

Every dollar of the tax on whisky and tobacco might be repealed, 
and it would not start a factory or a furnace in the land, and would 
not add a penny to the wages of any workingman. ‘The demand for 
protection is a confession that those seeking it do not propose to com- 
pete in open market with those against whom they seek it, and the 
protestation so earnestly made that a reduction of tariff taxes from 47 
to 42 per cent., as the Mills bill proposes, would be ruinous to the pro- 
tected pets of Congress is not only an admission which they can not 
evade, that they are now charging American consumers 47 per cent. 
more than the foreign price of the goods they make and sell, but 
an assumption that if hereafter Congress does not authorize them to 
extort from home consumers more than 42 per cent. above the foreign 
price they will be ruined. 
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Cotton hosiery. 2 Estimated. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 


‘Whenever a party assumes that it embodies all the wisdom, patriot- 
ism, and integrity in the land, and denounces its opponents as enemies 
of their country, serving the interests of foreign nations, it is safe to as- 
sume that it is pharisaical and hypocritical. When the Republicans 
adopted the following false and scandalous declaration as part of their 
platform they merited the contempt of all decent people of all classes, 
because they knew it was a falsehood when they adopted it: 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; we 
protest against its destruction as proposed by the President and his party. They 
serve the interests of Europe; we will support the interests of America. We 
accept the issue, and confidently appeal to people for their judgment. 


Men sometimes say things in the heat of debate which do them no 
credit; but the deliberate charge in a carefully-prepared platform, re- 
ported by a committee of one from each State, and adopted by the rep- 
resentatives from all the States, that the President of the United States 
and the Democratic party are serving the interests of Europe, while 
they alone are moved by patriotic motives, is simply an atrocious cal- 
umny. Mr. Clay, in 1824, made use of an expression of that sort, to 
which Mr. Webster replied. I adopt his reply as the best answer to 
this infamous charge thus deliberately made. I must add, however, 
in justice to Mr. Clay, that he said: 


Both classes are equally sincere in their respective opinions, equally honest, 
equally patriotic, and desirous of advancing the prosperity of the country. 


The following is the extract from the speech of Mr. Webster, deliv- 
ered on Ist and 2d of April, 1824, in the House of Representatives, to 
which I refer: 


And allow me, sir, in the first place, to state my regret, if indeed I ought not 
toexpress a warmer sentiment, at the names or designations which, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr, Clay has seen fit to — 5 55 for the purpose of describing the advocates anı 
the opposers of the present bill. It is a question, he says, between the friends 
of an American policy ” and those of a foreign policy.’ This, sir, is an as- 
sumption which I take the liberty mostdirectlytodeny. Mr. Speaker certainly 
intended nothing invidious or derogatory to any part of the House by his mode 
of denominating friends and enemies. 

But there is power in names, and this manner of distinguishing those who 
favor and those who op particular measures may lead to inferences to which 
no member of the House can submit. It may imply that there is a more ex- 
clusive and peculiar regard to American interests in one class of opinions than 
inanother. Such an implication isto be resisted and repelled. member 
hasa tto the presumption that he pursues what he believes to be the in- 
terest of his country with as sincere a zeal as any other member. I claim this 
in my own case; and while I shall not, for any purpose of description or con- 
vonient arrangement, use terms which may imply any disrespect to other men’s 
opinions, much less any imputation upon other men’s motives, it is my duty to 
take care that the use of such terms by others be not, against the will of those 
who adopt them, made to produce a false impression. 

Indeed, sir, it is a little astonishing, if it seems convenient to Mr. S. ‘er, for 
the purpose of distinction, to make use of the terms American policy” and 
“foreign policy,” that he should not have applied them in a manner precisely 
the reverse of that in which he has in fact used them. If names are thought 
necessary, it would be well enough, one would think, that the name should be 
in some measure descriptive of the thing; and since Mr. Speaker denominates 
the policy which he recommends a new in this country;” since he 
speaks of the present measure as a new era in our legislation; since he proposes 
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to invite us to depart from our accustomed to instruct ourselves by the 


wisdom of others, and to adopt the 
one is a little curious to know with 
nations is d 


merican labor, and 
me it is a fundamental axiom, it is interwoven 
great interests of the coun 
22 and manuſactures w 


The closing sentence embodies in eloquent words the leading ideas 
of President Cleveland’s message, and expresses better than I can the 
true principles of the Democratic party; while the whole of this extract 
voices the sentiments and feelings of every honest man against the 
charges so wantonly and falsely made by our opponents. In behalf of 
the great party to which I have the honor to belong, I adopt and repeat 
his indignant utterances as the best answer to the miserable slander 
contained in the Republican platform. 

One of the leading grievances against George III by the American 
colonies in the Declaration of In ence was ‘‘for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world.“ The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], 
in a speech in the Senate in 1882, stated the grievances of the colonies 
against Great Britain in these words: 
pics of proton fin watt oper tw centered fie ia Seats Oy a 
the powers of war and all the arts of diplomacy. She destroyed the growing 


of Ireland by one blow of her navigation la 
writin Sig d 


erce ws, 
Saute made her 


raising, her woo! x man an e waste of to-day. 
She attempted the same rôle in America; forbade the on of her prod- 
ucts to any country other than her own; forced all the ing trade into 
Eng bottoms: all ufactures of fabrics, and provided by taw 


iro 7 
that no smith should make a bolt, spike, or nail, bar, or rod iron; that no mill 
or other engine for rolling iron or furnace for making steel should be per- 
8 finally drove us to revolution, and lost the brightest jewel from her 
diadem. 
The American commissioners in 1783 made an earnest effort to secure 
free trade between the United States and the dominions of Great 
Britain. I quote from a letter written by Thomas Jefferson to Ed- 


mund Randolph, December 16, 1783, in which he says: 


—— Mr. Hartley tie British egotiator 8 
3 2 was | n e 
„ zeal for systems friendly to us constantly exceeded 
his powers to agree to them. 

Our ministers a 


free intercourse between every part of the British 

— tee the rights of — 8 

nies. Mr. Hartley appro’ court declined assenting. He then 

that 8 produce of the United States should be ad- 

Britain and the manufactures of Great Britain into the United 

States, and that we should be allowed to carry our own produce to the West 

Indies. On being pena however, he had no authority to conclude upon 
these articles eyen if agreeable to us, 


Hon. David A. Wells speaks thus of the principal causes which led 
to the American Revolution, and of the men who were leaders in it: 
By the statute of 1650 the export and import trade of the English colonies 


was restricted to English or colony-built ; but by the statute of 1663 noth- 
ing was allowed to be imported into a plantation except in an English- 
built ship “ whereof the master and of the crew are English.” 

* = = e + 


s * 
The enactment of arbitrary laws on the of Great Britain to prevent her 
lonists 5 — 


American co in the carrying © and com- 
merce of the ocean was, however, a sore ce, and „ as is well 
known, constituted one of the prime causes of the American Revolution. They 
were, furthermore, from the very first openly or secretly resisted an 
evaded, and under their influence the colonists became a nation of lawbreakers. 

Nine-tenths of merchants were sm uarter of all the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence were to commerce, to the command 
of and to contraband 


Trumbull (Brother Jonathan), and 
contraband transacti 


and 

of and 
ship and employment of ships, and to oppose the enactment of statutes the 
—— w! day neg E Girone Stee 
70 to invitethe accusation af atte anain to tive tedastry 
of the country and in league with foreign nationsto impoverish our own people. 


Mr. Wells adds: 


In the treaty of commerce entered into between France and the United States 
in 1778 the Lee, and G 


In the face of facts like these it is absurd to pretend that there ever 
was an American policy that restricted trade and commerce or that 
looked to the closing of our markets against foreign products. All that 
was ever claimed was such an adjustment of duties, imposed for revenue, 
as would afford incidental protection to home manufacturers, 

In 1815 Mr. Clay, whois constantly paraded before the country by the 
protectionists as their great champion, in the debate on the tariff then 
proposed to be increased in order to raise the money to pay off the war 
debt, only urged a tax on imports of 25 per cent. instead of 20 per 
cent. 

In three years,” he said, “we could judge of the ability of our es- 
tablishments to furnish these articles as cheaply as they were obtained 
from abroad, and could then legislate with the lights of experience.” 
He believed that three years would be sufficient to place our manu- 
factures on this desirable footing.” 

Nearly seventy years have elapsed since then, yet 47 per cent. aver- 
age tariff tax is maintained in time of profound peace, almost at the 
highest war rates, with over $100,000,000 of surplus annually flowing 
into the Treasury beyond even the present extravagant, not to say 
wasteful, expenditures, and all efforts to reduce these taxes to some- 
thing like a revenue standard are denounced by protectionists as Yuin- 
ous to American industries. 

Mr. Clay had no such ideas as are now maintained by Senators on 
the other side of this Chamber. In the great debate in the Senate in 
1842, while defending the compromise tariff in 1832, under which all 
duties were brought to a uniform rate of 20 per cent., Mr. Clay said: 

If the compromise act had not been adopted the whole system of protection 
would have been swept by the board by the preponderating influence of the il- 
lastrious man then at the head of the Government (General Jackson) at the very 
next session after its enactment. 

Yet General Jackson is sometimes quoted as a protectionist. 

Again Mr. Clay said: 

As to the compromise, he had already said that it was his purpose, as long as 
he should remain in the Senate, to maintain that the original principles of the 
act should be carried out faithfully and honestly; and if in providing for an 
adequate revenue for an economical administration of the Government sar 


could at the same time afford incidental protection, he would be happy if 
of these objects could be accomplished. 


Again he said: 

As far as he could go, he would; and that was not to lay duties for protection 
alone, but in laying duties for revenue to supply the Government with means, 
to so lay them us to afford incidental protection. He would, therefore, say to 
the friends of protection, lay aside all attempts beyond this standard and look 


to what is ati e and practi e. 

The position taken by Mr. Clay is precisely the ground occupied by 
Mr. Cleveland, as all who read his message understand; yet Mr. Clay 
is landed as the great apostle of protection, and Mr. Cleveland is de- 
nounced as an enemy of his country, working in the interests of for- 
eign nations. 

No argument is needed to show that the message of the President 
and the bill passed by the House are both eniinently conservative. 
Following the recommendations of the message, the bill, while seeking 
to reduce the dangerous surplus so rapidly accumulating in the Treas- 
ury, seeks, mainly by cheapening raw material, to give our manufact- 
urers a chance to cheapen their products, and thus reach a ion of 
the foreign markets, and at the same time reduce the cost to home con- 
sumers, It deals with a condition, not a theory.“ It continues pro- 
tection at rates much higher than the just claims of the manuſneturers 
or the interest of the consumers calls for, but it recognizes the artificial 
and unnatural conditions on which our manufacturing establishments 
have been built up, and it carefully avoids such reductions as would 
give them even a semblance of just cause for complaint. 

I will not go into the details of the measure now. It is sufficient to 
say that if it becomes a law the manufacturers will have protection 
against the right of our people to buy similar foreign-made goods of 
over 40 per cent., because that is what protection means and all it ac- 
complishes, while all the wages they pay to their operatives does not 
exceed 25 per cent. onan average of the value of the home-made product, 
as shown by the census reports furnished by the manufacturers them- 
selves, and as proved by the official tables heretofore referred to as 
part of the speech of Senator COKE. 

The temptation is very great to comment upon the provisions of the 
Senate bill in detail, in the light of past legislation and of the conces- 
sions made by men of all parties as to the necessity of tariff reduction, 
especially to show how, in the woolen and cotton and other schedules, 
there is an unwarranted attempt made not only to increase the rate of 
taxation over existing law, but to do it in the form of compound and 
specific duties, so as to conceal the increases so artfully devised; bnt 
that would extend this statement to an unwarrantable length. Iad- 
mit that it is too long already. ‘The flagrant injustice of the proposi- 
tion will, I hope, be fully exposed when the discussion of the items is 
taken up in the Senate. 

The proposals in the Senate bill in regard to the cotton schedule, I 
only propose to say now, are simply outrageous, and can not be de- 
fended upon any principle of common decency. 

No Senator 7a protien that manufactures, especially cotton manu- 
factures, need any more protection now than they did ten, fifteen, or 
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twenty years ago. Improvements in machinery have cheapened pro- 
duction and diminished the number of operatives needed in these fac- 
tories until Mr. Atkinson and all the authorities even in New England 
agree that one operative will produce as much now as five could with 
the machinery of twenty years since, which means a proportionate in- 
crease of protection to machinery. Yet as early as 1868 Hon. N. P. 
Banks, then a member of the House of Representatives, laid before 
Congress a ion from the New England manufacturers consent- 
ing to a reduction on woolen and eotton goods of over 25 per cent. The 
RECORD of May 7, 1868, will show that Mr. Banks, after giving in de- 
tail the reductions to which the manufacturers agreed, said: 


These papers which I hold in my hand bear the official signatures of the au- 
thorized representatives of one hundred and twelve manufacturing corpora- 
tions and firms of New England, in which they themselves suggest and consent 
to reduction of duties upon an extended and complete list of articles of foreign 
manufacture which come actively and directly in competition with the indus- 
tries in which they are engaged, rising from 10 to 20, 30,40, and 50 per cent. u 
the present schedule of duties upon such importations. More than a hun 
and twelve corporations and firms of cotton and woolen manufacturers alone, 
of their own choice, and after repeated conferences, in which all the interests 
of the textile fabrics of this country were considered, high and low, made this 
proposition. As it was with the cotton manufacturers, so it was with 
the woolen manufacturers. They consented to and ina n sense recom- 
mended, as of their own accord, a reduction of duties of from 23 to 25 per cent. 

s s s s 0 e s 

Mr. Hooxer. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him why these interests 

asked a diminution of the tariff? ` 

r. BANKS. Because their attention had been called to the subject. It was 
their duty to make known tothe Government what they desired. They found 
when they brought their tative men together from all parts of the 
country that the duties could be reduced and they could still pursue their voca- 
tions with more or less success. and like honest and honorable citizens they 
made that declaration to the Government. And so did the wool-growers from 
California to New England. They assembled in the State of New York forthe 
game purpose, and after long and anxious conference one with another and 
with the woolen manufacturers they agreed, as did the silk manufacturers, to 
what extent they would recommend a reduction of the duty. 


Yet in the face of these propositions and the changes that have oc- 
curred to cheapen the production by improved machinery, after the 
insertion of provisions—inserted I had almost said clandestinely, in 
the conference report of 1883—increasing the rate on the leading cot- 
ton products in which New England was specially interested, it isnow 

to still further largely increase taxation in the interest of a 
few New England manufacturers; and what is true in regard to them 
may be said with equal propriety in regard to all the increases proposed 
in the Senate bill; for, so far as the leading schedules are concerned— 
in sliort, it is a bill to increase taxation in the interest of combinations 
of wealth rather than to reduce it in the interest of the people. The 
bill, it is true, deals without mercy with the sugar schedule, mainly 
beeause nine-tenths of the money collected from the sugar tax is paid 
into the Treasury, and none of it reaches the pockets of the New Eng- 
land monopolists, 

When we reduced the sugar tax in 1883 the clamor of all of these 
combinations then was that we were destroying an industry that em- 
ployed a large number of American laborers, principally colored men, 
tor whose welfare they expressed great solicitude. Then, as now, the 
Democrats agreed only to reductions which would not cripple or destroy 
home products, It is true that when a sugar plantation is once de- 
stroyed itis almost impossible ever to restore it. The plant costs nearly 
$100 an acre, and takes years to bring it back to a profitable condition 
after it is once abandoned. It differs from the land upon which hemp, 
tobacco, and other cropsof that sort are produced. They can be changed 

to something else without loss; whereas the sugar and rice plantations, 
when once abandoned, can not be used for any other purpose without 
a sacrifice of all that had been expended upon them to fit them for 
sugar and rice production. 

Therefore the Democratic party, while they cut these two products 
heavier than any other, wisely did it in such a way as not to seriously 
cripple or destroy the labor or the capital engaged in those products. 
Now, perhaps to punish the people of the South, or to raise the clamor 
that they are patriotically giving the people cheap sugar, the Repub- 
lican majority have taken care to add the taxes on sugar which they 
have reduced because they could not pocket them or turn them over 
to the protectionists, as nine-tenths went into the Treasury, to the 
products of which the monopolists pocket four-fifths and the Govern- 
ment gets one-fifth, and they cali that protecting American labor ! 

Iam, however, glad that the Senate committee has gone to the ex- 
treme of protection, restriction, and destruction that it has. It makes 
the issue squarely before the people of the country, whether all the 
people are for all time to come to be treated as serfs of a few manu- 
facturers, or whether they are to secure through a revenue tariff some- 
thing like equal rightsin the legislation of the country hereafter. The 
temptation is very great also to show the indignant protests heretofore 
made, particularly in 1883, by leading Republican Senators, notably 
8 5 N . ALLISON, against the tax on lumber, 
salt, and ot i whi e committee pro; to tuate, 
That, however, can be done hereafter. e a 

But I ought not to fail to state that the low revenue tariff of 1816 
produced more general prosperity and progress in the development of 
all our industry than any protective system since devised has ever done. 


So satisfactory was its operation that when the parties met and adopted 
their platforms in 1856 neither party ventured to find any objection to 
it, and when the further reduction below 20 per cent. was made in 
1857 it received the almost unanimous approval of the representatives 
from New England, nearly all of whom were opposed to the then ad- 
ministration; yet the taxation then imposed was less than half that 
now conceded by the so-called free-trade Mills bill, and very little over 
one-third of what is demanded by the bill of the Senate committee. 
On the 24th and 25th of March, 1870, Senator ALLISON, then a promi- 
nent member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, spoke 
of that tariff as follows: 


The tariff of 1816, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
any that we have ever had. If any interest was depressed under the tariff of 
1=46, it was the iron interest. Ido not believe that this interest, as compared 
with other interests, had sufficient advantage under that tariff; yet when we 
compare growth of the country from 1540 to 1850 with the growth of the 
country from 1850 to 1860—the latter decade being entirely under the tariff of 
1846 or the amended and greatly reduced tariff of I -e tind thatthe increase 
in our wealth between 1650and 1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., while it was 
only 64 cent. between 1810 and 1850, four years of which decade were under 
the tariff of 1842, known as a high protective tariff, but the average rate of which 
was about70 per cent. below the existing rate, or 27 per cent. under the tariff of 
1842 as against 44 per cent, upon all importations under the present tariff. 

Our industries were generally prosperous in 1860, with the exception, possi- 
bly, of the iron interest. This was the statement of Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, 
on this floor during the discussion of the tariff of 1884. With regard to the con- 
dition of the steel industry in 1860, the steel manufacturers in 1566, memorial- 
izing Congress for increase of duties on steel, stated that 

It was reserved for Pittsburgh to bring about the first substantial and endur- 
ing success in the year of 1860; and encouraged by our example numerous es- 
tablishments have sprung into existence, as already indicated in this paper. 
This shows that under the revenue tariff of 187, which imposed only an ad 
valorem duty of 12 per cent. on steel, a substantial success was achieved in the 
steci manufacture in 1860.” Ihave read the language of the memorial. 

I regard that indorsement of the act of 1846 and of the principles of 
a revenue tariff as entitled to greater consideration than anything I 
could say. Hon. Robert J. Walker, Mr. Polk’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who framed the tariff of 1846, addressed a letter to the people of 
the United States on the 30th of November, 1867, in which he took oc- 
casion to refer to the tariff of 1846, and contrast its principles and pro- 
visions with those of the present system. Aſter showing what amount 
he thought would be sufficient for the wants of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, he said: 

This revenue of $244,000,000 a year, as a maximum, I would derive from three 
sources alone: 8 

1. By a tariff for revenue. 2 

2. By an excise on wines, malt and spirituous liquors, and tobacco; abolish- 
ing all other internal taxation. 

3. By a tax on our national banks, based upon just and fair equivalents, 
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creased from 1850 to 1860, 126.45 per cent.; W. 
was only 64 per cent.; from 1830 to 1840, 42 per cent., and from 1820 to 1830, 41 per 
cent. So, also, from 1850 to 1860 our agricultural products increased 95 per cent. 
ang our manufactures & per cent., being in both cases nearly double any pre- 
ceding ratio of increase. So, also, our exports, imports, and revenues nearly 
tripled in the same period of time, and our domestic trade rose nearly in the 
same ratio. 

This augmented ratio is not the result of increase of population, which from 
1850 to 1860 was less than 36 per cent. The Irish famine was supposed by my 
opponents toaccount for the increase the first year, although the decreased price 
paid abroad that year for our cotton nearly equaled the additional sum paid by 
readstuffs and provisions. But the next year and the next, 
before any gold had here from California, our exports and revenue 
went on augmenting in a corresponding ratio, rising in eight years from $22,- 
000,000 under the tariff of 1842 to $64,000,000 under the tariff of 1846, 

I think Mr. Walker answers fully the boast of the great feat accom- 
plished by the Morrill tariff, by ‘‘ transforming ad valorem duties into 
specific,” in the following sentence: 

There is another insuperable objection to the specific system, namely, that it 
unnecessarily and invariably taxes labor vastly more than capital, and the poor 
in a much greater proportion than the rich, upon the goods consumed. Under 
the system of specific duties of so much per pound, or yard, or gallon, ete., the 
seare duty is the same. The rich, who purchase the costly article bearing only 

© same specific duty, pay, in proportion to value, less than one-half of what is 
paid by the poor, who purchase a cheaper and less costly article, If we take all 
the costly articles purchased by the rich bearing under the present tariff the 
same specific duty as the inferior article bought by the poor, we will find the 
difference aguinst them exceeds £20,000,000 a year. Such is the immense addi- 
tional tax exacted from labor under the system of specifie duties. 

Think of the injustice of a system under which the laboring man pays 
90 per cent. tariff tax on the only kind of blankets he can afford to buy, 
while the wealthy pay leas than 60 per cent. tax on such as they use, 
and in like proportion for all else. How long would a law stand in the 
State of New York that taxes the residence of Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. 
Stewart, worth $2,000,000, no more than the residence of their coach- 
man, worth 2,000? That. is specific taxation. Ad valorem or a fair 
per cent. tax on each according to its value is the system adopted by 
the American people in all their State governmental affairs, and is the 
only just system. Mr. Walker but expresses the views of all disinter- 
ested intelligent men when he says: 

Our present of taxation is the most onerous ever imposed upon any 
people, and is utterly destructive of the prosperity of our country. 

Our present tariff is most unequal, oppressive, and unjust. It is grievously 


tion, shi ildi: ete. 
1ip-bu ng, 8 


England for our 


onerous upon agriculture, commerce, naviga l 
The present tariff, besides the tax of $150,008,000 a year upon imports, 
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on which are paid by the people into the Treasury in gold, exacts another tax 
of at least $350,000,000 a year in the enhanced prices of rival protected domestic 
articles. This can be readily proved by ooperis the prices current in gold of 
such domestic articles with the prices of similar articles produced in other coun- 
tries. Thus, the tariff taxes the 


peoe of the United States to the extent of 
$500,000,000 a year, of which only 8150. 
maining 


000,000 goes into the Treasury, and the re- 
$350,000,000 goes into the pockets of the protected classes. 

Mr. Walker understood too well the real purpose of the clamor about 

rotection to American labor and the wages of operatives to be deceived 
by it. He knew that the $350,000,000 of taxes taken from the people 
which did not reach the Treasury went into the pockets of the pro- 
tected classes and not into the pockets of their operatives. He made 
a great report to Congress on the 11th day of December, 1848, which I 
wish every laboring man in the United States could read, whether he 
works in a factory or on a farm. Even Senators would be benefited by 
its i 
m the subject of specific and ad valorem duties Mr. Walker says: 

If the importation of protected articles would rapidly decrease when the for- 
eign were igh in price and specific duties operated as a protection, under the 
tariff of 1842 from 41 to 243 per cent. (per Table H, compiled from Treasury re- 
turns in 184), what must not have been the decline of importation and revenue 
when the foreign article fell, as it has in many cases, 50 r cent., bringing up 
the e duty from 41 to S and from 243 to 486 per cent.? This fact illustrates 
another objection to the specific duty, namely, that although 3 to be 
ar eagle it is in fact constantly augmenting from reduced prices of foreign 
articles. 

Experience proves that from improved machinery, new inventions, and re- 
duced cost of production the foreign articles are constantly diminishing in price, 
while the specific duty remaining unchanged itis continually increasing in ratio 
as an equivalent ad valorem, and the protection augmentingevery year. Thus, 
if the price of sugar was 6 cents a pound and the duty 3cents, it would be equal 
to 50 per cent. ad valorem; but if the price of sugar fell to cents, the duty would 
have risen to 100 per cent. ad valorem, thus doubling the protection and contin- 
ually augmenting with decreasing foreign prices until the duty becomes pro- 
hibitory and the revenue on such articles disappears; whereas the ad valorem 
bears under all changes of price the same exact ratio to the cost of the foreign 
fabric, and thercfore is the most just and cqual, as also necessarily insuring a 
larger revenue. 

In this of the case, the objections to the specific duties as a permament 
system, with a view to revenue, are insuperable, while their unjust operation 
npon labor, in imposing so much higher duties as an equivalent ad valorem on 
col ps id than the more costly qualities of goods, can not be successfully de- 

en e 

That is all I care to say at present on that subject. 

One thousand one hundred and thirty-six pages of statements made 
upon all sorts of subjects before the Senate Finance Committee have 
been furnished to me. Even that mass of matter contains nothing 
taken since September 10, 1888. ‘There may be 1,100 more pages that 
I have not yet seen, and perhaps the committee has not yet had it all 
printed, but I do not propose to analyze it, or to attempt to go over it in 
detail. In great part it consists of the demands of men for specific 
duties and increased or prohibitory taxation. 

Perhaps Mr. Oliver’s statement, on page 125, in regard to steel-wire 
rods, when he was demanding specific rates instead of ad valorem, and 
increases of duty which should amount to prohibition, illustrates the 
tone of all of them as well as any other. The following few lines, 
which I insert here, show what I mean: : 

1 7 ad Becr. Therefore the specific duty at that time was somewhere about 
60 to 65. 

Mr. OLIVER. About that, I think. 

Senator Beck. That is what I wanted you to guess at if you can not tell oth- 
erwise. Now youcomplain ofa reduction from 60 per cent. down to 45 per cent. 

Mr, OLIVER. We do most emphatically complain. 

_ Senator Back. You want to prohibit foreign competition, so as to control the 
home market yourselves? 

Mr. OLIVER. That is our position, and we are notashamedtosayit. We want 
the home market to be supplied by the home manufacturers. 

Senator BECK. I thought so. 

While I do not propose now to go into the question of trusts or the 
effect of tariff taxation in their formation and maintenance, because 
that is before the Senate Finance Committee as a separate proposition 
and will doubtless be reported upon separately, at which time I may 
have an opportunity to express my views in regard to them and the en- 
couragement that tariff taxation affords to them, still I can not forbear 
Tef to the well-known and somewhat notorious cotton-bagging 
trust, which illustrates how the tariff sustainsand protects all the others. 

Congress haying imposed prohibitory duties upon jute and the manu- 
factures of jute used for cotton-bagging, all of the men who had by 
law secured a monopoly of the business and effectually excluded all 
competition conspired, or, if you please, combined and formed a trust, 
buying out the smaller concerns and leasing others, and thus through 
the trust controlled the whole product, because their machinery could 
produce in two years more than the country could consume in three, 
and the prohibitory duty had made foreign competition impossible, as 
the American market needed more than three-fourths of all the cotton- 
bagging produced in the world. 

This combination, thus protected in its extortions by the operation 
of our tariff laws, almost doubled the price of the cotton-bagging prod- 
uct to the consumers, and the men who thus conspired, after conceal- 
ing the facts as to their combination, came before the committee when 
brought back after their action had been exposed and admitted that 
they had done it because Congress, or at least the House of Represent- 
atives, seemed determined to interfere with their monopoly, and they 

posed to make the most out of it while the power to do so remained 
their own hands. . r 
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I do not know of any better commentary on the folly—I might 
perhaps use a stronger term—of such protective duties as destroy 
competition and enable men to combine and conspire so as to ruin 
the mass of the people who must buy from them, as fhe cotton-bag- 
ging monopolists admit they have done. A feeble pretense was made 
in committee, and it may be repeated, that it did not hurt the pro- 
ducer of cotton because the bale was weighed bagging and all, 
and the price was so much per pound for the whole weight, but when 
that suggestiqn or assertion came to be investigated it was so absurd 
that Mr. Murdoch, who was one of the men asking for an increase of 
duty on cotton bagging, agreed that all the tare was in effect a loss 
to the producer, as shown by the short extract from his statement 
which I make part hereof, correcting the work in a question from 
purchaser to producer: 


Mr. Murpocn. There is another point to be considered about the price of bag- 
ging. When this cotton is exparted te Liverpool the purchaser of the cotton on thre 
other side deducts 6 per cent, for tare; that is, he deducts from a 500-pound bale 
30 pounds for tare, and for the little soiled cotton that may be next to the surface 
of ear Per Ss that the man who exports the cotton does not pay for the ties and 
ging a 
nator BECK. Who pays for them? Somebody pays for them. There is 6 per 
cent. deducted for tare; who pays it! 
Mr. Murpocil. As you say, somebody Pb it. 
Senator Beck. Is it not deducted from the producer always? It must be. Every- 
body can tell that as well as you. 
Mr. MURDOCH. It is the same way when they ship rice; they do not charge for 


the tierce, 
Senator ALDRICH. In this country who pays the 40 cents if it is reduced? 


Mr. Murvocu. I 2 it would go to the planter. 
8 ALDRICH. How would it go to the planter! He sells his cotton for the 
same price. 


Mr. Murvocn. Yes; he gets the same price for his cotton. You can make a 
very nice argument about it, bnt it is so. 
Senator Hiscock. There is no doubt but it must affect the price of cotton 
Mr. Murnocit. Every article of commerce is put up in packages, and nobody 
thinks of charging for the packing. Corn is pes up in bags; meat is put up in 
boxes or hogsheads, as the case may be, and nobody charges for them; rice is put 
up in tierces, and nobody charges for the tierces; the same with cotton. When 
an article is sold it always carries the cost of the package. But when a planter 
uts 450 pounds of cotton into a bale, puts the bagging and ties on, and then has 
75 pounds of stuff which he hauls 5 miles to market, and sells 475 pounds at 10 
cents a pound, you can not persuade him that he is not being paid for his ba; 
— 3 con might argue with him fora year and it would not have the slightes 
effect on him. 
„Senator Hiscock. He does not appreciate the fact that that is taken into con- 
sideration in establishing the price of the article? 
Mr. Muxpocu. No; but of course that is so. 


I desire to say further in regard to this question of trusts that 
while so much was being said about the whisky trust, especially in 
Kentucky, I sent a note to John M. Atherton, esq., of Ponisville, 
Ky., who was the president of the Distillers’ Association, asking him 
to advise me fully as to whatever trusts existed in regard to Kentucky 
whiskies, telling him that I desired to uso his statement before the 
Senate Finance Committee, or to have him examined before that 
committee if necessary. He was at Saratoga, N. Y., at the time, and 
wrote out a full statement of the facts, which I tendered to the Sub- 
committee on Finance and requested its publication among the other 
statements which they were having printed. There were some ex- 
presons in it to which my attention was called, and as the Repub- 

ican members of the committee thought that it contained matters 
they did not care to publish, it was handed back to me, 

Mr. Atherton came to Washington on a summons to appear before 
the House committee. A few days afterwards I — 2 it to him, 
and he modified some of the expressions which were objected to or 
were thought improper by the majority of the Finance Committee. 
I said to Senators ALDRICH and ALLISON that I would attend to hav- 
ing that communication printed myself, as there seemed to be some 
reluctance on their part to make it part of the general evidence. I 
now submit it as an appendix to this report, and ask that it may be 
printed along with it, as it is a full, fair, and complete statement of 
the truth by a very intelligent man, and one who is better informed 
in regard to all the doings and operations in distilled spiritsin Ken- 
tucky than, perhaps, any other mau in the State. The political sug- 
gestions that he saw fit to make are in entire accord with my views, 
and therefore I ask that the letter may be printed, just as it is writ- 
ten, as part of this statement. 

n JAS. B. BECK. 


SARATOGA, N. Y., No. 98 CIRCULAR STEEET, July 23, 1888, 


DEAR SENATOR: The reports from Washington point to the passage of the Mills 
bill by the House. This sends the bill to the Senate, and in view of this proba- 
bility, I take the liberty of submitting to you the facts and reflections contained 
in this communica’ To avoid all confusion I will try to keep separate the facts 
and those observations and conclusions which in my judgment grow out of tho facts, 
but which I know to be the views of an individual and nothing more. 

As known to you, I am a distiller of and dealer in} Kentucky whisky. In com- 
mon with all self-respecting men engeged in the liquor traffic, I feel a deep inter- 
est in all legislation affecting my business. But apart from this purely selfish 
consideration, as a citizen of this country I again, in common with the members 
of my business, feel that interest in all that concerns this people which honest, 
law-abiding men should feel. Every decent man in the liquor trade, wholesale 
and retail, must experience a sense of regret that statements utterly at variance 
with the facts should be made on the floor of Congress. I will try to mention 
some of these statements, and in each case give you an honest and trüthful recital 
of facts, cveding nothing and concealing nothing. 

The reports of debates in Congross, in both House and Senate, contain charges 
that there exists in Kentucky a “whisky ring —a combination organized and 
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maintained for making money in any and every way, whether fair or foul, by de- 
pace the Government and by proposing and aiding legislation out of which 
money is to be made by this alleged ring. It is unpleasant enough to bear that 
part of such an accusation, made in Congress, circulated all over the country, and 
preserved in the Journals of both House and Senate, to be read by generations yet 
unborn, as fixes or tends to fix upon each individual distiller and dealer in Ken- 
tacky his share of the criminality contained in such a charge. But this mortifica- 
tion is deepened by the fact that dur public men, our Representatives and Senators, 
our State officials, our citizens of eminence and influence, are made parties to this 
“ring,” and presented to the publio in the light of its agents or attorneys. 

The answer to all this is that it is untrue. There is no whisky ring in Ken- 
tucky; there never has been. By the word“ ring” I mean combination of any and 
all kinds, making or seeking to make money in any way except by the manufacture 
and sale of whisky in accordance with the laws of the United States and of Ken- 
tucky and in compliance with the methods of honest and honorable business pur- 
suits. If this is true, if there is no whisky ring in Kentucky, it an have no 
agents and no part in originating or shaping legislation. 

embarked in this business in 1867, and have been continuously engaged in it 
to this time. Iam intimately acquainted with nearly all the distillers Da dealers 
of Kentucky. It is not possible that any ring could exist in Kentucky without 
my knowle: eee. But to go to the bottom of this matter, it was the wish of erary 
distiller of Kentucky that the committee of the House investigating trusts woul 
take up the whisky business, and, under the oath of witneases, cet the facts. 
Many years ago thero was in Kentucky an association of Kentacky distillers of 
which the largest membership did not exceed fifty. Its object was to consider 
trade matters and to discuss such provisions of law and proposed legislation as 
affected the distilling business of Kentucky. But at no time was any scheme sug- 
ested or desired for evading any law, State or nati or for controlling the 
msiness by rings or combinations, The internal-revenne law, enacted mainly in 
1869, was in many respects crude, and in not a few extremely technical. 
It was desi; to prevent the gross frands on the revenue that existed prior to 
1809, and to that end had the approval of every distiller in Kentucky. This asso- 
ciation regulated storage and other purely commercial questions, and the only part 
undertaken by it, of any moment, in national legislation was in the effort to secure 
an extension of the bonded period, and, in State legislation, in framing a law by 
which whisky was taxed as other property in Kentucky. There was no pool, no 
trust, no interference by one distiller with the business, prices, or profits of another. 
It employed Colonel Wharton as an attorney in Washington in the interest of the 
bond-extension bill, but violated in that movement no law. That no ring existed, 
that nothing secret was attempted, that no effort was made to evade or violate law, 
is absolutely certain. In 1883 or 1884 this association was abandoned by the dis- 
tillers, as the matters about which it had been mainly concerned were settled as 
far as any efforts such as described could avail. 

This was followed by a movement to incorporate a company under the laws of 
Kentucky with a view solely to regulate production by fixing a maximum quan- 
17 to be made each year by the different distillers, each fixing his own price, 
selling his own product, and conducting his own business. But the movement 
failed and was virtually abandoned. 

In the late spring of 1887 a wri recep’ Ko the distillers in Kentucky entered into 
an agreement to produce no whisky from July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1888. This agree- 
ment is in writing, in existence, and speaks ita own scope and intent. A similar 

ment is now under consideration in Kentucky, . a restriction ot 
the production in Kentucky from July 1, 1888, to uy 1, 1889. But the agree- 
ment, if made, is by the voluntary action of cach distiller, contains no provision 
for pooling or consolidating, but leaves each to manage his own business in his 
own way. 

All these movements have been open and honest, with no false, secret, or sinister 
pu „ and are fully set out in writing to speak for themselves. The records 
of the Internal Revenue Department show the arrests or seizures in Kentucky 
for violations of law. ‘These records must disprove the charge of fraud attempted 
or accomplished by Kentucky distillers, and I most earnestly ask you to obtain a 
statement on this point from the honorable Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
You will find numerous arrests, prosecutions, and convictions for ** moonshining"' 
in Kentucky and for selling 8 without license, and you will find a large sum 
expended by the Government in Kentucky for protecting the revenue from such 
violations. But you will find an exceedingly small list of offenses of any kind by 
the registered distillers of 8 

No effort has ever been made in Kentucky to combine the liquor trade for polit- 

ical Response rw engaged in the trade as distillers and dealers are strong Ke- 
pub s and vote the yee ticket. 
Tho trade of Kentucky differs in the matter of reducing or repealing the inter- 
nal-revenue tax as other people differ. Many desire a reduction to 50 cents, and 
on this t there is not much difference of opinion, as less money would be re- 
quired in the business and less apprehension felt abont g taxes. 

If the trade of Kentucky differ in politics it can not be trne that the whisky in- 
terest dominates or controle the tics of Kentucky, as has been charged in Con- 


May I not ask you, if these statements are true, why Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, why newspapers and publio speakers repeat the charge that a 
whisky ring exists in Kentucky, and by its devilish schemes and dishonorable 
m uds the revenue and shapes the politics of Kentucky! Af thecharge 
is made in good faith, it should be corrected, for the le of the United States 
are led to form very unfavorable opinions of the * distillers and dealers. 
While this faith may not disturb the public, it is unjust to the individuals assailed, 
and must degrade them in the eyes of the public. If done to impair the standin 
of our public men or to weaken an influence they may exert in the discussion o 
public questions, it is still unjust. Such tactics may be good politics, but the 
ch are 5 But whatever may be the purpose—ignorance or 

Li 2 confer a favor on the whisky trade of Kentucky if you will at 
Teast flaily a positively deny the existence of any whisky ring in our State, 
past or present 

To give ‘ou such information as will explain all points and cover the entire 

nestſon, I will state that there is a trust, composed of distillers mainly north of 
the Ohio River, and of a few distillers in tucky, who produce 

gwh The office of this trust is in Peoria, Ill. It is needless for me to 
explain the difference between spirits and Kentucky bourbon, or what is meant 
by whisky for aging by storage and spirits made for immediate use. You doubt- 
less know all these distinctions, and while it is interesting enongh as either a 
scientific or commercial question, it is foreign to my purpose. Nor is it my wish 
to lead you into any reflections on the moral questions involved in the liquor traffic, 
If the business is immoral, and on this point each must form his own conclusions 
from what ho has himself done or seen neighbors do, it is quite enough to bear 
that burden. But in addition to this charge, be it true or false, there need not be 
preferred in high goes the further accusation of theft and conspiracy and all 
that is implied in the usual term of whisky ring. All the statements on this sub- 
ject in the fo oing you can accept as true. 

Now, it may in sopyan of the 9 charge, in the face of the fore. 

g facts, that nothing of a criminal or semi-criminal meaning is intended, and 


irits and non- 


© intent may be to charge that Kentucky whisky (and, for that matter, all do- 
mestic whisky) is protected by the internal revenue, and enabled by that protec- 
has been made that a whisky trust 


tion to exist and grow rich, and the charge 


maa sprang up under the internal-revenue law and the tariff duties on imported 
quors. 

As before stated in this communication, there is north of the Ohio River a whisky 
trust, which embraces all the distillers of spirits and cheap domestic, whisky, ex- 
cept two houses, one at Cincinnati and one at Chicago; but I am unable to find 
how or in what way the internal tax or tariff deties has contributed to the forma- 
tion of this trust. 

1. Spirits and their kindred products made by the trusts are nsed as soon as 
made, and certainly do not remain in bond for any considerable period of time. 
These spirits are never mev ny and stored as tax-paid whisky. So the tax is 
pag by the trust houses as the spirits are made and withdrawn for consumption. 

he buyer and consumer specdi pea this tax, and it is in nowiso a burden to 
the trust houses; nor can it be a efit. If the spirits were stored for age, and 
unfit for use until aged, a strong combination, able to pay the heavy tax of 90 
cents and carry the tax-paid stock, would likely, or at least theoretically, havo 
an advantage over their weaker competitors. But such is not the case, and men 
or firms of small means, of means ER to build a distillery and buy A 
enough to operate it on, can make and sell spirits so far as the tax money is in- 
volved, as it is 2 covered by a draft on shipments made generally as soon as 
the spirits are barreled. 

There is no advantage from the internal-revenue law to spirit distillers in a trust 
or out of it, and any house, no matter how small, can as readily obey the require- 
ments of the law as the largest one. There is the same commercial advan 
favor of a large spirit distillery that exists in favor of a large manufactory fany 
kind over a small one, less expense per unit of products in the large one than the 
small one. I mean business expense with which the law can have nothing to do. 
This statement applies to Kentucky whisky, but in a modified way; the tax of 90 
cents is paid at the end of the three years’ bonded od on all whisky not provi- 
ously withdrawn. This tax thus becomes aheavy burden on the Kentucky prod- 
ucts (and also on all whisky carried for age beyond the three years). 

And this burden certainly ontweighs any advan that can ever result from 
combinations in the fine whisky business. So insi of a benefit even to fine 
8 4 34 the tax of 90 cents is such a burden to fine whisky that the great major- 
ity of distillers and dealers would be glad to have the tax reduced to 50 cents. 0 
records of the internal revenue will show the number of distillers in existence in 
the United States, and this record will further show the number of very 
small distilleries that certainly exist under the present law. The distillers of fine 
whisky, or at least very many of them, would regret to see the internal-revenue 
law repealed in full so far as it applies to distilled spirits, for the reason that the 
marks affixed under the law serve to identify the goods, and is a guaranty to tho 
buyer and ultimately to the consumer of the quailty. 

any distillers, also, of all es of distilled spirits can not understand how 
a tax inuring to the benefit of the whole people can be collected by the States. 
Kentucky could impose a gallon tax of 25 cents if the United States tax of 90 cents 
was repealed, and thas support the State government, provided other n-grow- 
ing States imposed the same tax. But Texas, for instance, would object to en- 
riching Kentucky in this way. To this it may be said that the local license would 
be increased, and thus each State gets its full share of this tax. But to this the 
reply must be made that there is nothing to indicate any more uniformity in li- 
cense than in the gallon’ tax. I state, then, objections that many whisky people 
have to the entire repeal of the whisky tax as the real and honest objections from 
a trade standpoint. And it is better that real and honest objections should be 
stated than that the trade be charged with secret if not dishonest motives for their 
position on this subject. 

On the broader question of taxation, and apart from the selfish interest each has 
in his own business, the whisky trade differ, as do other people—some for tariff 
reform and some for protection—some indorse the St. Louis platform, while others 
indorse the Chicago doctrine. 

2. Do tariff duties as now laid benefit the whisky business in any way and aid 
in the formation of trusts? Most certainly not, for the very simple reason that 
the United States is the greatest grain- growing 8 in the world, and fur- 
nishes the cheapest grain of all kinds for all purposes. If there were no tariff du- 
ties and no internal tax on liquors (distilled) there could be no interference with 
American products by imported goods. In Europe potatoes are used to a large 
extent for whisky or spirit making, but the pesano s not good, and could not at 
a less price compete with grain product. This is too plain and too well known to 
permit of argument. 

On the other hand, if the tariff duties were reduced or repealed and the internal 
revenue repealed there would be a large export trade in alcohol and spirits. This 
trade is now greatly restricted through the legislation of foreign countries, as you 
know. So whatever may be said about the inflnence of the tariff in fosterin 
trusts in a general way, there is and can be no connection between the in 
revenue or the tariff and the formation of trusts in 3 Nor does either the 
tariff or internal revenue give any advantages to the whisky trade or to the large 
over the small distilleries. It is true that the internal tax induces people residin 
in mountain regions to engage in moonshining, but it does not and can not benefit 
the registered distiller who pays his tax. 

The price of grain, which is fully two-thirds of the cost of spirits or whisky 
when made, the character of the water, the price of coal or fuel, the price of staves 
or barrels, the cost of transportation to market—these facts locate the places whero 
distilling will exist to any extent. 

This is no detense of trusts, whisky or otherwise. It is 2 a statement of 
fact intended to show the relation, if any, that exists between the int revenue 
law and the tariff and the manufacture of distilled spirits. (By distilled spirits I 
mean grain prodact, for the entire repeal of the tariff on liquors would affect grapo 
brandy, I expect, but never bring it in competition with gran products.) 

tion the whisky tax isan 


In the discussion of tariff as a political or financial ques! 
important factor. It is so because of the largo sum collected ann from that 
tax, and which renders less taxation on other things practicable. If theassertion 


is made that the tariff now in force encourages trusts or combinations, it is no 
sufficient answer to say: Look at the Kentucky whisky trusts,” waiving, in view 
of the foregoing facts, that Kentucky has no trust nor 9 akin to 
trusts, and never had. And sona as there is a Western whisky trust, the 
answer is yet totally insufficient. If the country was full of whisky trusts, their 
existence does not and can not depend on the tariff nor on the internal tax. There 
is and can be no competition with American grain spirits in United States by im- 
rted spirits. Two or more wrongs do not make aright; if trusts are wrong 

8 and if thoy exist in the manufacture of articles strictly domestic, the 
fewer of them the better. If the tariff encourages trusts in articles 

and competitive, if admitted at a lower range of To the remedy can not be 
found in pointing to trusts not affected by the tariff. 

All trusts resting upon the tariff must be reached through the tariff, while the 
trusts in domestic goods not affected by the tariff must be reached by entirely 
different legislation. This legislation must, by the rate of tariff or internal tax, 
widen the field of competition if trusts are to be controlled or rendered, by com- 
mercial values, impossible or harmless. This must be done unless there can be 
enacted and enforced a statute prohibiting trusts of all kinds. The latter remedy 
is one full of complications, and possibly of restrictions, in directions where no 
evil can result. It is safer and more in accord with our Governmental doctrines 
io let commercial laws regulate trade than make the attempt by statute. You 
once stated in the Senate that the tariff fostered trusts, and the force of the charge 
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The farmers of the United States can not form a trust because of 
and the difference in their conditions. Then, again, it will be said the only remedy 
for the total extinction of trusts effected by the tariff is in free-trade, and a sug- 
gestion ir ated the tariff trusts by reducing the duty will be charged, if 

10 its logical results, as ing to free ə in all competitive articles and in col- 
lecting all tariff dues from articles not produced in this country. But, however 
sound this charge may appear in theory, it is not sound in practice, for if the 
markets of this country in competitive force are turned over to another country, 
the same danger of trusts would at once arise in that country. 

This is true if one country needs protection against another country; that is, if 
the principle of protection is a true one and based on facts, to destroy the indus- 
tries kept alive by it is to again abridge competition. The only result that would 
follow would be a transfer of the trusts from one field to another. Or instead of a 
manufacturer's trust in this country we would have an agent's trust, represent- 
pony bape manufacturers. The 


platform, leads unerringly to 
applied it will have the Gov- 
ernment actively engaged in three directions: Collecting revenne until the pro- 
ee ee is reached, to be — back to the people or spent in extravagant 
vying a tariff on not produced in this country when the pro, 

int is reached, such as tea and coffee; and thirdly, in enacting and en- 

forcing a law to squelch the trusts and monopolies built up under the restrictive 

tem. 


As I understand the St. Louis ee it contemplates the maintenance of 
our factories and the protection of our labor upon sach basis as wiil binder trusts, 
if not destroy them, and give to the people the money unjustly made roinas 
tions, in n to that now collected by the Government in excess of its require- 
ments. This will induce paap eiar and give new life to business, while it at 
least curtails the bounties of trusts and combinations. 


idly in our country. 
of machinery, must vastly outgrow the consum- 

Je other than for the la’ is alarge consumer 
his own labor, and can not be benefited by taxing himself directly 
or indirectly. Then our public lands will soon be occupied and outlet largely 
curtailed. $o all the agencies at work conspire to increase the manufacturing 
ee force at a greater ratio than the consuming force outside this working 


little labor expended, and of all manner of wealth none 
need it, with so little expense and so little 
detriment to the people as raw material. God made it, or makes it every day, and 
even in the case of wool, the grass furnished by rain and sunshine does the work, 
and in it is but little of human sweat, toil, or risk. 
And, as I once before wrote you, it is no answer to the demand for tariff reform 
to point to the increased wealth of the country. The country has wonderful re- 
increased despite our civil war and its enormous taxation. As 


long as the country was po lands at our doors to be fenced and 
cultivated at will, and our immense k lines of railroad to build, we were bound 
to grow. But we are rapidly, born as our nation was in the full glory of the 


nineteenth century with all Europe to fill up with, becoming an aei aer peo — 
e 


J. M. ATHERTON. 

Hon. James B. BECK, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer a resolution to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Finance, with the views of the 
minority, on the bill H. R. 9051 be printed, and that 6,000 extra copies be printed 
to be deposited in the document-room of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is that to include the views sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS.. With the views of the minority. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Kentucky is part of the minority 
and his paper is part of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I am directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the Senate resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I will state that the investigation as to the cost of the 6,000 
copies has been made by the committee, and that it will cost less than 
$500 to print the 6,000 copies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution reported by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Finance, with the views of the 


© | minority, on the bill H. R. 9051 be printed, and that 6,000 extra copies be printed 
to be deposited in the document-room of the 


Senate. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
G. W. M’ ADAMS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] to yield to me that I may request the Senate to take 
up for present consideration Order of Business 2068, being the bill (H, 
R. 4765) for the relief of G. W. McAdams. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Postmaster-General 
to release and relieve George W. McAdams, aster at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, and his sureties, of all responsibility and liability to the 
Government for funds and PE of the Government stolen from the 
post-office on the night of July —, 1885, by burglars, if he shall, upon 
examination, find that the loss was without negligence, fault, or blame 
on the part of the postmaster. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a report in that case? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. There is a favorable report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Task the Senator from Iowa to tell us why this 
case does not fall under the general law provided for such cases. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. For the reason that the key-deposit fund, 
which is a small amount, $72, and also the postal notes which were 
stolen, are not_embraced in the general law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the re 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. . 
The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
August 9, 1888: j 


The Committee on Post-Offlees and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
—— 4765) for the relief of G. W. McAdams, have examined the same, and re- 


port; 
; The report upon which this bill passed the House is approved, and is as fol- 
ows: 

“Yourcommittee, being satisfied that no danger can arise to the Government 
under the provisions of the bill submitting the question of negligence, fault, 
and e ET. Postmaster-General for his determination, recommend the 
passage e ad. 

The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THE LOUISIANA ELECTION CASE. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor on the resolution submitted 
by him in relation to the Louisiana election. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont calls for 
the regular order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that, I think we had better haveashort 
executive session, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I was not prepared for the 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHANDLER, Ido. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was simply going to suggest to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], who 
has heretofore conducted the debate in respect to this resolution and 
evinced a deal of interest in it, is detained from the Senate, as I 
understand, by indisposition, whether he will not consent to let this 
resolution go over until Monday when we may hope that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana may be present. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was about to state that I had not expected 
that opposition would be made to the passage of the resolution from 
anything that had been said by the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Grsson]. The junior Senator from that State [Mr. Eustis] has, 
however, called for the yeas and nays on the passage of the resolution, 
and under those circumstances I yield to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee and allow the resolution to go over until Monday in 
the hope that by that time the senior Senator from Louisiana will be 
here and indicate his opposition to the passage of the resolution, if he 
intends to make such opposition, as I have not understood that he did. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will resume its place 
on the Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10896) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and for other purposes; 
asked a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. BuRNES, Mr. SAYERS, 
— Mr. RYAN managers at the further conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

DEFICIENCY IN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, 
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Mr. HALE. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a moment 
that the action of the House of Representatives on the deficiency bill 
may be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to call up the deficiency bill that has just 
come from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives non-concurring in the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and for other purposes, and 
asking a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments, and agree to the request of the House for a farther conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. HALE, Mr. 
ALLISON, and Mr. CocKRELL were appointed. 


REDUCTION OF LETTER POSTAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MIT- 
CHELL] for a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yesterday I gave notice that in the event that 
the Senate should be in session to-morrow I would ask the courtesy of 
the Senate to allow me to submit some remarks on the bill introduced 
by myself looking to the reduction of letter postage to 1 cent per ounce. 
As the Senate has agreed to adjourn over, I now give notice that on 
Monday next, at some convenient time which will not interfere with 
the discussson of the tariff measure I shall ask the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate to permit me to submit a few remarks on that bill. At the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. AL- 
LISON], who has charge of the tariff bill, I will give notice that immedi- 
ately after the morning business on Monday I shall ask leave to pro- 
ceed with my remarks. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to give notice in that connection that at the 
earliest possible moment on Monday morning I shall ask for the con- 
sidcration of the tariff bill. . 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I now renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After five minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, October8, 1888, at 120’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 4, 1888. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
E. D. Lynn, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the district of 
Saluria, Tex., vice Otto L. Threlkeld, deceased. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 
First Lieut. James Parker, regimental quartermaster, to be captain, 
October.2, 1888, vice Lawton, who resigns his ne commission only. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 1, 1888. 
INDIAN AGENT. : 
Beal Gaither, to be agent for the Indians of the Siletz agency, in 
Oregon. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 2, 1888. 


ASSAYER. 
Van Court Yantis, of Missouri, to be assayer-in-charge of the United 
States assay office at St. Louis, Mo. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Charles H. Tracey, to be postmaster at Anaconda, in the county of 
Deer Lodge, Territory of Montana. 
John P. Gasper, to be postmaster at Kingsley, in the county of 
Plymouth and State of Iowa. 
INDIAN AGENT. 


Samuel S. Sears, of Elko County, Nevada, to be agent for the Indians 
of the Nevada agency in Nevada. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, October 4, 1888. 


Tenons met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 

D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
REFERENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the joint resolution (8. R. 104 
to print additional copies of the United States map, of the edition o 
1887, prepared by the Commissioner of Public Lands; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the concurrent resolution 
of the Senate providing for the printing of 10,000 additional copies of 
the work known as The Growth of Industrial Art; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

ABANDONED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3559) toamend 
section 5304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to allow per- 
sons who have abandoned or relinquished their homestead entries to 
make another entry; with House amendments disagreed to by the Sen- 


ate. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has reached the stage where it is privi- 
leged, and if there be no objection, the House will insist upon its 
amendments, and agree to the conference. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

DE. JOHN B. READ. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the request of the Senat. 
for the return of the bill (H, R. 10633) for the relief of Dr. John B. 
Read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that on yesterday morning 
the House concurred in the Senate amendments to this bill; and if 
there be no objection the action of the House in that respect will be re- 
considered, and the request of the Senate complied with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Some time subsequently, 

The SPEAKER said: With reference to the bill, the return of which 
has been requested by the Senate, the Chairhas ascertained that this bill 
was enrolled and signed by the Speaker on yesterday. If there be no 
objection, the Chair will direct an order to be made instructing the 
Clerk of the House to inform the Senate of the fact that before the re- 
quest of the Senate was received the bill had been enrolled and signed 
by the Speaker, 

Mr. HOOKER. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is a House bill for the relief of Dr. John B. 
Read. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the present status of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is in that position now, where, in order to se- 
cure its recall, it will be necessary that a concurrent resolution be passed 
by the two Houses. 

If there be no objection, the order suggested by the Chair will be 
made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], a 
member of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, asks the consideration or 
the resolution which was objected to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ezra B. TAYLOR] on yesterday, who subsequently informed the Chair 
that he withdrew his objection. The Chair will state that this resolu- 
tion has been changed a little since it was offered on yesterday, and 
calls the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to that fact. 

The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Enrolled Bills be authorized to employ one 
additional clerk at the rate of $5 per day for the remainder of this session or 
Congress, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, the compensation 
to commence on the 27th day of September last. 


Mr. KILGORE. I suppose I should make a statement in regard to 
the resolution. It is perhaps not generally known to the House that 
there is no other member of the Committee on Enrolled Bills present 
except myself, and within the last three or four days there have been 
as many as two hundred bills reported by the committee. To each of 
these there must be appended four separate reports. They are short, 
it is true; but they must all be written, and it takes considerable 
time. The regular clerk has been on duty continuously almost night 
and day except when he was sick, and then he employed a man him- 
self to take his place. In addition to that he has employed an assist- 
ant for the last two weeks to aid him in the work. There is a great 
accumulation of business, and it is impossible for the clerk and my- 
self to do it without additional help. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under a misapprehension of 
the facts on yesterday morning I objected to this resolution; but on 
inquiry I found I was mistaken and sought to withdraw the objection 
then. i think undoubtedly it ought to pass, and I hope there will be 


no objection. 3 
The resolution was considered and agreed 
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Mr. KILGORE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 7 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. MocCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 3573) granting the right of way to the Pensacola and Memphis Rail- 
road Company over and through the public lands of the United States 
in the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and grant- 
ing the right of way to said railroad company over and through the 
United States naval and military reservations near Pensacola, in the 
State of Florida. 

The message also communicated to the House the following order 
adopted by the Senate: 


Ordered, That the Secretary return to the House of Representatives House en- 
rolled bill No. 10633, entitled “An act for the relief of Dr. John Read.“ with the 
message that before the delivery of said enrolled bill to the Senate a motion had 
been made in the Senate pursuant to its rules to reconsider the vote of the Sen- 
ate passing said original bill, and the Senate had ordered that the House of Rep- 
resentatives be requested to return said bill to the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. CARUTIT, 
indefinitely, on account of important business. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I desire to request leave of absence for 
my colleague, Mr. WEBER. 

‘There was no objection, and leave was granted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on last evening, while temporarily oc- 
cupying the chair, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] laid 
a request upon the desk asking leave to have some matter printed, I 
do not now remember what, which I inadvertently overlooked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be in during the day, and the 
Chair will call the attention of the House to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Very well. 


MARITIME CANAL COMPANY, NICARAGUA. 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of Senate bill 1305. 
I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Calendar and take up the bill 
at this time for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1305) to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, 


Mr. DUNN. This bill was read on Monday last and printed in the 
RECORD, and I suppose the formal reading of the bill may now be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to dispense with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to make this additional statement. I hope 
the bill will be taken up, and if so I shall allow all fair and reasonable 
time for its full discussion. Ido not desire to hurry it through. It is 
a bill of great importance, one which has engaged national interest for 
years, and I trust no gentleman will object to its full and fair consid- 
eration. M 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill. ; 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I dislike, of course, to object to any man’s 
pet measure, but this is a bill of too great importance to be considered 
in a House like this though I would not object to its consideration in a 
full House. I know there are a great many members who desire to 
offer amendments and debate the bill, who are not present. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
the fullest opportunity will be given to offer amendments. We could 
at least go on and debate the bill. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. The members who desire to offer the amend- 
ments arc not present. 

Mr. BAYNE. I would suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee, if 
the bill be taken up and considered, he could at any time intercept its 
progress by making the point of no quorum. 

Mr. DUNN. I lope the gentleman from Tennessee will allow the 
bill to be considered, and then after hearing and participating in the 
consideration, if lie sees proper to do so, he can make the point of no 
quorum on the final passage of the bill, and so let it go over until a 
quorum appears. ; 

Mr. BURNES. I would like to suggest to my friend from Arkansas 
[Mr. Dunn] that I could not consent to the bill being considered at 
length until after the Honse shall have acted on the conference report. 


Mr. DUNN. I thought that was disposed of. 
Mr. BURNES. It has not been, but will take but a short time this 
morning. 


Mr. DUNN. I was not present at the close of the House yesterday, 
but I thonght final action had been taken on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentleman 
from Tennessee objects? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Ido, 
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Mr. DUNN. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee wil! withdraw 
his objection and make the point of no quoram on the final passage. 

Mr. BAYNE. By that means the gentleman from Tennessee will 
have control of the bill. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I would state in reply to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Dunn] that were we to go on with the consideration 
of the bill it would merely entangle the Honse in a call of the House 
from the mere fact that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DUNN. That could be obviated by having consideration of the 
bill, and then on the final passage the pointof no quorum could be 
made and the consideration of the bill could be abandoned and go 
over until a quorum appears hereafter. 

Mr. BAYNE. We could arrive at a satisfactory conclusion with 
reference to that. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I do not withdraw my objection for the 
present. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. DUNN], and under the practice will now recognize a 
gentleman on the other side of the House. 


PETROLEUM AS FUEL ON STEAMERS. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 3427) to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill, after which the Chair 
will ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4474 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the sameis hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary of the Treasury may permit the use of petroleumas 
fuel on steamers not carrying passengers without the certificate of the super- 
vising inspector of the district where the vessel is to be used, subject to such con- 
ditions and safeguards as the Secretary of the Treasury in his l shall 
provide. For a violation of any of the conditions imposed 5 e retary of 
the Treasury a penalty of $500 shall be im d, which penalty shall be a lien 
upon the vessel, but a bond may, as provided in other cases, be given to secure 


the satisfaction of the judgment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the bill having been 
referred to a committee of which Iam a member I have examined the 
subject. I can see no objection to the passage of the bill and I hope no 
objection will be interposed. It is simply to enable vessels not carry- 
ing passengers to use petroleum as fuel, and has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the committee will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill and it will be con- 
sidered at this time. 

‘There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VANDEVER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PEEL. Lask unanimous consent to take up for consideration 
the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (S. 3559) to amend section 2304 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to allow honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors of the late war who have abandoned or relinquished their 
homestead entries before the expiration of the six months allowed by 
section 2304 of the Revised Statutes to make another entry, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HERMANN]. 

The regular order is the call of committees for reports. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. BURNES, As a matter of privilege, I ask for the further con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the general 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for one mo- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] has 
demanded the regular order. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, But the gentleman from Missouri has the 


floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has demanded the reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I wanted to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bill to relieve certain citizens of Nevada. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has demanded the reg- 
ular order, and the Chair has no discretion but to proceed under that 


order. 
Mr. BURNES. I ask the Clerk to read amendments 112 and 113. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory: To further aid the 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, under its articles of 
incorporation, in the establishment and maintenance of an industrial and edu- 
eational institution in Salt Lake City for the benefit of the dependent women 
and children of Utah and Idaho Territories who desire to sever their allegiance 
to the Mormon Church, $75,000; and for contingent expenses of the association, 
$5.000; in all, $80,000. 

The money hereby appropriated shall be disbursed by the treasurer of said 
association, who shall Pa ste bonds for the faithful performance of his duties 
as may be deemed requisite by the Secretary of the Interior. All accounts of 
expenditures under this appropriation shall be audited by the Utah Commission 
which shall hereafter act as the board of control for said institution,and shall 
make an annual report to Congress covering the work of said institution and 
its expenditures, 


Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to me a mo- 
ment for a suggestion? Reverting to the aqueduct investigation here, 
in view of the fact that this conference report will go back to the com- 
mittee of conference, it has occurred to me since that matter was up 
here yesterday that if there was any doubt at all about the resolution 
as it now stands being broad enough in its scope to authorize the com- 
mittee to have engineers from civil life employed to make further in- 
vestigation into the character of the work, it ought to be made suffi- 
ciently broad to accomplish that purpose; because in a matter of so 
much importance, involving acoupleof million of dollars—it will prob- 
ably involve that amount before we get through with it—and where 
the derelictions seem to lie at the door of the Engineer Department of 
the Government, it may not be safe for the committee to rely exclu- 
sively upon investigations made by that department. If, on the other 
hand, the committee should find that it will not be necessary to em- 
ploy civil engineers to look into the matter further, then of course the 
expense need not be incurred. But we can not tell in what direction 
or in what line an investigation of this kind may extend, and I think the 
resolution should be made broad enough to enable the committee to 
call in engineers from civil life, if they shall find it necessary or im- 
portant to do so. 

Mr. BURNES. I think the resolution is broad enough to cover the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas. That part of the resolu- 
tion which provides that the committee shall have power to employ 
experts would, I think, cover the point. 

` Mr. ROGERS. If so, of course my suggestion is not necessary. 

Mr. BURNES. But the committee will consider the matter care- 
fully and thoroughly. The object of the committee—and if we do not 
accomplish it we shall fail only in ability—is to have a full and thorough 
investigation, so that all the information upon the subject that can pos- 
sibly be of any value may be obtained and communicated to the House. 
But if the resolution shall be found insufficient it will be enlarged in 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments which have just been read are 
to my mind exceedingly —— 

Mr. ROGERS. Novel. 

Mr. BURNES. I was about to say ridiculous, It is difficult to se- 
lect a proper word to describe them. They are, thanks to my friend 
from Arkansas; most novel, unique, unparalleled, and unprecedented. 
They do not express a high order of business judgment or discretion, 
nor that practical common sense which we usually expect from a Con- 
gressman, even if heserves elsewhere than in this House. 

I wish to call particular attention to the language of these amend- 
ments. The first proposition is that $80,000, including $5,000 for cou- 
tingent expenses, shall now be appropriated and placed in the hands 
of the treasurer of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah 
Territory to further aid that institution, under its articles of incorpora- 
tion, in the establishment and maintenance of an industrial and edu- 
cational institution in Salt Lake City, for the benefit of the dependent 
women and children of Utah and Idaho Territories who desire to 
* sever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.” 

The second amendment provides, substantially, that this money shall 
be used by this private corporation, without limitation or restriction, 
upon a mere sentimentality which underlies the whole proposition. 

In order to have before the House all the law bearing upon the subject 
I will commence with the commencement, 

The first provision with regard to the matter will be found in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill for the year ending June 30, 1887. It 
was an amendment put upon that bill by the Senate (and in the con- 
ference the House was compelled to yield, or did yield, to it at the 
time), and was intended merely to aid in the support of indigent women 
~ and children whom the rigors of Federal laws against polygamy had 
made homeless and husbandless and fatherless, It is as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL HOME IN UTAH TERRITORY. 

That is not the name of the private corporation now figuring in our 

deliberations. 


To aid in the establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah 
to provide employment and means of 3 for the dependent women 
who renounce polygamy, and the children of such women, of tender age, in 
said Territory, with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein, 
$0,000; said sum to be expended upon requisition of and under the manage- 
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ment of a board of control, to consist of the governor, the justices of the supreme 
court, and the district attorney of said Territory; and the said board shall duly 
and properly expend said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
purpose herein indicated, and shall, from time to time, report to the President 
their acts and doings and expenditures hereunder for transmission to Congress. 

I ought perhaps to say in this connection that the Senate amendment 
was for $50,000; but in conference the Senate submitted to a reduction 
of $10,000, making the amount $40,000. 

Under the provision of law just read the board of management pro- 
ceeded to rent a private residence in the city of Salt Lake, for which 
they agreed to pay $45 per month; and at an expense of some $2,000 
they furnished this house, and placed it in charge of some ladies rep- 
resenting this private corporation. For ten months the institution 
thus established was carried on by them, when for some reason or other 
the representatives of the corporation alluded to came to Con 
and, as we learned froma speech made the other day in another body, and 
through a distinguished gentleman from the State of Vermont, pre- 
pared an amendment to the general deficiency bill, and had it incor- 
porated therein. That Senate amendment on the general deficiency 
bill, at the last session of the Forty-ninth Congress, was acquiesced in 
by the conferees on the partof the House. Itis avery peculiar amend- 
ment, Another peculiar feature of the proceedings which have been 
had in reference to this matter 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. BURNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRUBLE. In order that I may clearly understand this matter, 
I wish to ask whether the gentleman is now referring to the first appro- 
priation made by the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. BURNES. I have just referred to the first appropriation, and 
am now referring to the second. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Was not the first appropriation made by the Forty- 
ninth Congress? 

Mr. BURNES. The first was made at the first session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress; and the second was attempted to be made at the second 
session of the Forty-ninth Con 

Mr. STRUBLE. And that is the one you are now referring to? 

Mr. BURNES. It is. It will be remembered that at the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-ninth Congress the general deficiency bill failed for 
want of time, as alleged, on the part of the Senate. In consequence of 
that failure the provision of course did not take effect; but in the agree- 
ment between the representatives of the two Houses upon these ques- 
tions, the general deficiency bill, which failed at the closing session of 
the Forty-ninth Congress, was made a special deficiency bill at this 
session of Congress; that is to say, all that had been agreed upon in 
conference was made the subject of a special deficiency bill except 
where circumstances had demonstrated that an appropriation was un- 
necessary. 

This was done in order to remedy promptly the evils which the fail- 
ure of the bill had caused. The bill, thus framed, contained this sec- 
ond amendment of the Senate, which I will now proceed to consider; 
and I want to call the attention of gentlemen particularly to the grow- 
ing desire therein manifest, to take the expenditure of this money out 
of proper hands and place it in unofſicial hands, and hands perhaps but 
poorly qualified for the business-like disposition of large sums of 
money: 

P Christian Home: To aid the Industrial Christian Home Association 
0 om, 


There, for the first time, we strike the corporate name of this private 
corporation organized under the laws of the Territory of Utah— 
in carrying on under its articles of incorporation the work of providing em- 
ployment and means of self-support for the dependent women who shall have 
renounced polygamy, and their children of tender age, $40,000, 

That is $40,000 in addition to the first appropriation. 

But the unexpended balance of the appropriation for aiding in the establish- 
ment of an industrial home in the Te tory of Utah contained in the act of 
Con approved August 4, 1886, entitled An act making appro: 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 8 une 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes,” shall be deemed a part of this appropriation; and the 
board ofcontrol mentioned in said former appropriation shall audit the expend- 
pores under this appropriation and report yearly to the Secretary of the In- 

I want gentlemen to observe particularly that in this attempt to 
change the responsibility, and I may say official management in the 
expenditure of this money, insufficient language was used, for it says, 
the board of control mentioned in said former appropriation shall 
audit the expenditures.’ It was an added duty on the board. It did 
not repeal the law making them a board of control in the expenditure 
of the money. It was an attempt to reduce the board of control to 
the position of mere auditing officers with reference to the expendi- 
tures to be made, as was hoped by this private corporation. But for- 
tunately the Secretary of the Treasury, and perhaps others, took the 
view that this language did not effect the object desired, that the board 
of management was not displaced by reason of this provision; and con- 
sequently that the board of management remained the same under the 
second law as under the first, and lawfully controlled the expendi- 
ture of all the money appropriated. It has been claimed, however, by 
the corporation authorities, and by gentlemen who control] this project 


ations for 


in the other end of the Capitol, that the second law vested the right of 
expending these appropriations in the private corporation called the 
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& Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah;’’ but notwithstand- 
ing the law, that corporation, it is said, has consented that Governor 
bol shall hold the money, but allow the corporation to expend it as 
t pleases. 
Contrast the pending propositions with the preceding legislation and 
will find that what was not even intimated in the first proposi- 
tion, but which was attempted in the second provision of legislation, 
is now boldly attempted by this third effort on the partofgentlemen, and 
to take this Approprianao from the control of legitimate officials and 
place it in the hands of private persons or a private corporation. Ido 
not know how far I can make allusion to speeches made in the other 
end of the Capitol or language used in conference, but I feel authorized 
to go as far as gentlemen have gone in discussing this proposition in 
the Senate. Therefore I say in the conference, we were told distinctly 
that the used severing ‘‘allegiance from the Mormon Church“ 
was absolutely and indispensably necessary and would not be yielded 
under any circumstances, 

It was regarded by your conferees as a proposition in the nature of 
offering a home and provisions—in short a bribe under pretense of 
charity to poor deluded women, as we think, to induce them to ‘sever 
their allegiance to a church.“ In such anaflairas that we can not con- 
sent to be a party. We seek to avoid all interference in matters eccle- 
siastic, and have nothing to do, in making appropriations, with sever- 
ing church allegiance. 

No member of this House will be accused of any relationship to this 
church I trust, because he is of opinion that it is not the province of 
our Government to enter the field of churchmen as a proselyte, al- 
though it has been said in another place than this that the Mormon 
Church is actively opposed to the legislation under consideration. I 

ume gentlemen who make such a statement have some information 
in support of it and have not recklessly made the hazard of an asser- 
tion that they ought to be prepared to maintain as a fact. 

The House Committee on Appropriations have seen nothing tending 
to justify the remarks to which I have alluded. No member of that 
committee has been advised by the Mormon Church or any of its rep- 
resentatives, if any such are here. If they have given their confidences 
to members of another body it was their right, and we do not com- 


in, 

We take notice of the laws of the country and learn from them that 

lygamy is forbidden; that it is under the ban of Congressional leg- 

tion, and ought to be eradicated, even if a constitutional amend- 
ment were req to accomplish the work. But our work ends with 
polygamy and does not reach over into the realm of church allegiance, 
or into the moral consciences of men or women. The factof polygamy 
is to be assailed. We attack its practices as a crime, and punish those 
who commit it. But we punish the body and not the soul of a criminal. 
We punish for acts not thoughts—for words, sometimes, but never 
for sentiments entertained. 

A distinguished gentleman said elsewhere on Tuesday: 

Whatever la there have been on the part of Congress and the Executive 
in wee with the monstrous evil of poly: y in Utah and the adjacent Ter- 
ritories of the United States; however delinquent the Government may have 
been in dealing with that evil, and however much the Mormon hierarchy may 
have profited by these la: and delinquencies, no part of the fault for all this 
can be laid at the door of the women of America. 

What ‘‘lapses’’ on the part of the Executive have occurred? Have 
gentlemen so soon forgotten the noble words of the President in be- 
half of the sanctity of the home and of the institution of marriage? 
Have they no remembrance of the grand results of his administration, 
which have almost destroyed polygamy from the face of our land? It 
seems that one gentleman at least has the courage of insinuation, if he 
lacks the courage to make adirect statement. He intimates that there 
have been lapses in dealing with polygamy on the part of the Presi- 
dent. 

I do not wish to say one word which would be unpleasant to my 
friends on my right, not a word. But it is due to the President of the 
United States. I should say that thirty years ago the Republican party 
denominated the institution of polygamy as the twin relic of barbarism 
and promised the country to destroy it; but like many other promises 
made in the past concerning great national questions it has not been 
redeemed. Nor was any practical progress made by administrative or 
executive action until the present administration of Grover Cleveland 
came into power. 

True, there was some legislation prior, some feeble efforts from time 
to time; but for twenty-four years of Republican administration we had 
no results in the destruction of this great evil by administrative effort 
and practically none by legislation. Butin four years of this Admin- 
istration polygamy has been practically destroyed. 

Criticism should have been avoided by the gentleman, as it has 
made necessary a contrast between the results of twenty-four years of 
Republican administration with four years of Democratic administra- 
tiou, and by such contrast there are gentlemen who will be put to an 
open shame, much to my regret. 

Mr. Speaker, what this Honse through its conferees offered to do in 
erder to harmonize with the Senate on these amendments—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him just there in order that I may understand exactly the position of 


this matter? Do I understand the gentleman to state that the Senate 
conferees refused to take from amendment No. 112 the words to which 
he has referred“ who desire to sever their allegiance to the Mormon 
Church?” 

Mr. BURNES. Yes, sir. When the conferees of the House reached 
these amendments they were told that the words quoted by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine would not be surrendered under any 
circumstances, and it was not until the second day of the conference we 
were told that if we could agree upon the other conditions they, the 
Senate conferees, would waive the language ‘‘sever their allegiance to 
the Mormon Church.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because I understood that the Senate conferees 
took the position that they were entirely willing to surrender these 
words; that they were not essential. 

Mr. BURNES. That was done at the last moment, and not until 
near the expiration of the conference, but we now make no issue upon 
that. It may be considered as yielded by the Senate conferees. But 
it is still in the Senate amendment and is before the House. 

Now, what is the pending proposition? It is a proposition, as if 
stands, to take $135,000, with six or eight or ten thousand dollars (we 
know not how much) of it expended, $40,000 of which are now in the 
hands of the governor of Utah Territory, and place it all in the hands 
of a private corporation controlled by individual people living, some in 
Salt Lake City, some in one place, and some in another, mainly, I may 
say, married women whose business qualifications have never been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated, so far as I know, upon any field of business 
activity or in any branch of business enterprise. Their respectability 
is not called in question; their business capacities and experience are, 
perhaps; practically untried. 

Mr. STRUBLE, Will the gentleman pardon me for a moment to ask 
whether or not it is true that there are gentlemen of respectability re- 
siding in the city of Salt Lake who are connected with the institution 
as members of the board of directors, or in some such capacity ? 

Mr. BURNES. There are names appearing in the articles of incor- 
poration that indicate that there are men connected with it; butI can say 
that the life and the soul and the body of the whole institution is the 
creation of a lady of rare mental and moral endowments— Mrs. New- 
man—who has represented its interests here from the beginning. What- 
ever names may be used, and whatever gentlemen may be in the back- 
ground, this institution is one of women. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Just as in the case of many other beneficial and 
reformatory institutions, I suppose. 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly. I have no objection to make to that; 
but that, as you will see when I come to state the ground upon which 
we offer to harmonize, has a direct bearing on the suggestion made by 
the House conferees, and I think you will see and admit that the prop- 
osition of the House conferees was just, fair, and even liberal. We 
say to the Senate conferees, you want a home, a permanent home, if 
you please, into which can be received the destitute women and chii- 
dren who have abandoned or proposed to abandon polygamy. You 
want a new house on a new lot, and you want that house furnished, 
and you want annual supplies from the Government, almost exclu- 
sively. A little is expected, perhaps from private contributions or 
private charity, but it is practically admitted in the papers here that 
the institution must rest upon the Government of the United States 
for yearly maintenance. We say we will let this institution be estab- 
lished, we will build you a house that will cost $50,000—that is, the 
house they want—we will build this house and furnish it and provide 
all the money n to accomplish these ends. 

When we shall have built you this house and furnished it we will 
place it under the control and in the hands of the corporation repre- 
sented by Mrs. Newman and her associates for management as a public 
institution of the United States. They shall manage it. We will de- 
fine simply by law or regulation the classes of people who shall be 
udmitted into the institution; and in that respect I will say that we 
offered and again offer to make these classes embrace all the people 
who it is claimed haye been rejected under the management of Gov- 
ernor West; that is to say, in the rt of the commission and of the 
corporation it appears that certain of women were not allowed 
to be admitted into the home, such, for instance, as first wives and 
girls who had been introduced into the Territory, not knowing that 
polygamy was one of the institutions of the church. 

Now, so far as the classes are concerned, we propose, after we shall 
have built this house on business principles, and after we shall have 
furnished it to their heart’s content, to place it under the control of 
this private corporation and make an appropriation for its support which 
tha corporation will expend. Five thousand dollars are asked for con- 
tingent expenses. 

This private corporation has some contingent expenses. For what? 
It is alleged thatit is to pay traveling expenses of parties who will have 
to go East or elsewhere in search of teachers, in search of people who 
are to take charge of the interests of the institution, etc.; and also to 
pay the expenses of indigent females who want to enter the home, but 
who can not get from their places of residence to the city of Salt Lake 
where the home is to be located. Weare disposed to recognize the 
great work of Mrs. Newman as justifying a proper payment to her for 
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expenses incurred and to be incurred in behalf of the enterprise, what- 
ever of success or non-success may result; and for that purpose, and 
that alone, we would probably agree to one-half the sum proposed for 
contingent expenses. = 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
before he passes from that to the discussion of other poinis? I would 
like to inquire what the conferees propose in regard to who shall de- 
cide upon the admissions to this home? I understand that up to this 
time the authority to decide that question rested with the governor of 
Utah; and I would like to hear if the matter has been discussed, and, 
if it is proper to disclose it, what the conferees of the House proposed 
to the conferees of the Senate on that point. 

Mr. BURNES. I have stated, and will state again, that these ladies 
claim that there were certain classes of applicants for admission into 
the home which were rejected by Governor West, in consequence of 
which some forty or fifty destitute women and children were deprived 
of the benefits of this home. That is the claim that has been made. 

Mr. STRUBLE. That much I remember. 

Mr. BURNES. Ihave seen the statement of this corporation as to 
the classes that it alleges have been denied admission by Governor 
West, and also the claim of the corporation as to the classes it desires 
to have admitted, and if Iam not mistaken as to its suggestions, we 
are willing to recognize those classes as proper objects for admission 
into the institution, 

Mr. STRUBLE. And the authority of deciding upon that rests still 
with the Government? 

Mr. BURNES. Not at all. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Then I would like to know in whom the conferees 
propose to repose this authority. 

Mr. BURNES. It was reposed wholly’ by law. We prefer to define 
the classes by Jaw, but it can be done by regulations from time to time 
by the Interior Department. In view of the fact that other and new 
classes may be presented in the future for admission, we think in some 
respects the giving of the power to the Secretary of the Interior to make 
from time to time regulations as to these classes of people to be ad- 
mitted will prove convenient and advantageous. 

But, if it is objected that the Secretary of the Interior ought not to 
be allowed from time to time to make regulations defining the classes 
of people who are to be admitted to a Government institution, which 
the Government has to pay for and support, and the subject should not 
be settled by law, but left to the will of this corporation, then, indeed, 
we can not too quickly abandon the whole business and employ some 
one by contract to take care of and maintain all the poor of Utah Ter- 


ritory. 

Mr. STRUBLE. The reason I asked the question was that I had an 
intimation that it was the fault of the conferees to su; or to pro- 
vide, or to endeavor to provide, that the Secretary of the Interior should 
be authorized to decide upon certain classes or upon all classes not dis- 
tinctly provided for in the law that should be admitted to the home. 

Mr. BURNES. We suggested to the conferees on the part of the 
Senate that in our judgment vesting this power in the Secretary of 
the Interior would give an elasticity to the powers of the corporation 
that would not exist if we put the regulations in the law. But upon 
that provision the Senatorial conferees can take their choice. They can 
either embrace all these classes in the law or they can allow the Sec- 
retary of the Interior from time to time to define the classes that shall 
be admitted. 

When this new building is finished and furnished it goes into the 
hands of this corporation without limitation or restraint as to the do- 
mestic management. They should be required to make report as to 
how they expend the money, and be required to expend it in the sup- 
port of the classes of people nominated in the Jaw or nominated in the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. That certainly is not an 
unreasonable requirement. 

As for Governor West and the judges of the supreme court, they 
have established this home and have managed its affairs for nearly two 
years. They have not failed to act in accord with the representatives 
of the corporation so far as the law allowed; and the success of the 
management can be understood in view of the fact that the highest 
number of inmates in the home at any one time was twenty-seven, and 
the average of such inmates has not been more than seven. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
reason for that does not lie in the fact that the governor rejected a 
large proportion of those whom the institution was intended to bene- 
fit—somewhat over one hundred, for example, in ten months. 

Mr. BURNES. A claim of that sort is made by the representatives 
of the corporation, but after two years of effort, two years of advertise- 
ment, and an extraordinary appropriation almost without restraint or 
restriction in its expenditure, the inmates of the home to-day are one 
woman and five children. 

It has been reported to us officially that $6,900 were expended for 
the first ten months in and about the institution. The expenditures 
since have not been reported officially, but in one of the papers I find 
it stated by the corporation that the amount expended up to August 
last is $13,500. At this point I want to call the attention of the House 


to a business fact. The gentlemen who discussed this question with 
us in conference, and one of them who has addressed another legis- 
lative body upon it, have labored under the delusion that only $40,000 

been appropriated for this institution. By telegraphing to the 
Treasury Department I have learned that during the first ten months 
of the existence of the institution there was drawn from the Treasury 
$10,000 in four equal installments, andin July last $40,000 was drawn; 
making $50,000 in all that passed from the Treasury into the hands of 
this board of management and control. 

I find in the reports made here no mention by any of the parties out 
in Salt Lake City of more than $40,000, It is not stated in any paper 
or report that the amount is more than $40,000; yet the fact is that 
they have received $50,000. I ought to say, however, that they have 
paid back about $1,100, leaving $48,800, or thereabouts, in the hands 
of these people, or some of them, I presume in the hands of the gov- 
ernor. What use he could have had for the last $40,000 is not ex- 
plained. 

In his hands for what? To support one women and five children! 
Now, my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] asks me whether there 
would not have been inmates of this home if Governor West had been 
more liberal in admissions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman leaves that point, I would 
like to ask whether there is not a building in course of construction, 
upon which there has been a considerable amount expended apart 
from the mere expenses of carrying on the institution, which is rented? 

Mr. BURNES. I heard a speech the other day in another place, 
and in that speech I heard the statement thatour proposition was to 
build this home through the agency of the Treasury Department, and 
that on that plan it would require three years to finish it; but that al- 
ready the foundations were laid and the work was rapidly progressing 
on the central partof the building. That was the first time I had ever 
heard the statement that work had been commenced on the new build- 


ing. 

I believe that if any contract were made, it was without authority or 
law, even conditioned to take effect upon a further appropriation by 
Congress. I do not believe the workis in progress, but I do not know; 
I do not assert it as a fact that itis not, but have no information that 
would justify me in believing that it is. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Having suggested the statement by my question, 
I now wish to name my informant. I learned from Mrs. Newman, 
who has been more prominent, perhaps, than any other lady in this 
matter, that a building is in process of construction, and that the walls 
are up, or nearly up; at any rate, that some $18,000 has been expended 
upon the building. 

Mr. BURNES, All I need say in reply to that is that I have very 
great respect for Mrs. Newman and for any statement she makes. Mrs, 
Newman, however, has not been there for some time, and I am quite 
certain that if she makes that statement she is mistaken. At least I 
have had no such information from Mrs. Newman, and I have conferred 
with her upon thesubject. I need not repeat what I have already said, 
that I have great respect for her statements and great respect for her, 
but I can not believe that this work is in progress, as has been stated 
by the gentleman from Maine. 

I find in these papers before me, coming from this corporation, that 
a lot was bought and a contract let for the erection of a building by the 
corporation, to cost $18,000; that the corporation has done this under 
the provisions of the second law which I read. I call attention to the 
fact that there is no power given to this corporation to make any such 
contract, there is no power given to it to spend one dollar in the erec- 
tion of a new building or in the purchase of ground. Indeed I may say 
there is no power given to the corporation to handle one dollar of this 
money except at the discretion of the board of control, of which the 
governor is chairman, 

This sum of $40,000 is now in the hands of the governor out there. 
It is said that $10,500 have been paid for alot. But I will not stand 
upon the fact that neither the corporation nor the board of control had 
any more power to buy that lot than I had. They say they have 
bought a lot for $10,500. Iam willing the Government shall take the 
lot, shall recognize the transaction, irregular as it is, recognize the ex- 

iture, and have the title of the lot made to the Government. 
hen they say that there is a contract to build on that lot an $18,000 
house, and that the plan contemplates ultimatelyits extension. Now, 
I will go further and say thatif there be such a contract, I am willing, 
in the spirit of healing the business judgment of the corporation man- 
agers, to have a provision made which shall take care of any such con- 
tract, if one has been made. Ifin faith there has been a contract 
made and the work is progressing, I am willing that we shall recog- 
nize it, and carry it on to completion under the contract. 

Mr. RYAN. Let me ask my colleague on the committee a question 
at this point. Suppose it be true that there is a contract for the con- 
struction of this building—the entire building—a portion of it contin- 
gent upon further appropriations, how is it practicable under such cir- 
cumstances to turn the work over to the Treasury Department? 

Mr. BURNES. I answer my friend and associate in just this way: 
So far as that alleged contract is concerned, we will ascertain its condi- 
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tion; and if there be a valid contract, a contract entitled to the respect- 
ful consideration of-any gentleman on this floor, we will take care of 
that in its order and according to the necessities of the case. 

Mr. RYAN. Ah, but that does not answer my question. I assume 
that there is a contract for the construction of a building, that it pro- 
vides for constructing a building according to certain plans and specifi- 
cations. Now the question I ask is this: If you are to carry out that 
contract in good faith, how are you to turn the work over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. BURNES. I was going to say further, in answer to my colleague, 
that if the work is in that condition we will set apart the $18,000 con- 
tracted to be paid for it and let the work be finished. But the addi- 
tional work, the work on the wings or extensions, is not under con- 
tract; that is not pretended by anybody. 

Mr. RYAN. It is pretended that it is under contract, subject only 
to the contingency of Congress making appropriation to pay for the 
work? 

Mr. BURNES. Then, if that contingency exists, we are not bound 
to recognize the contract as extending to the wings, because in making 
the appropriation we can provide that we will not ratify the contract 
to that extent. 

The Secre of the Treasury can, through his agents and instru- 
mentalities, extend this building, erect the additional buildings; and I 
call the attention of my colleague on the committee to the fact that in 
the estimates sent in here by this 5 it is expressly stated that 
they want $50,000 for the purpose of putting another story upon this 
building now under contract. That is business for you with a ven- 
geance—they contract for the erection of a building with ample means 
under their control, and then ask more money to put another story 
uponit! I give this as a sample of the business wisdom with which 
this money will be expended if placed under the control of this corpo- 
ration. 

It is said the treasurer of this private corporation is to give a bond 
for the faithful distribution of this money; and it is also said that we 
have used the word he“ in the law, and that this necessarily implies 
that the treasurer must be a male, although at present I understand 
the treasurer is a female, under disability with regard to making bonds 
in consequence of being a married woman. Whatsort of a bond would 
a married woman make as treasurer for the disbursement of United 
States funds? 

Away with all that! Iam perfectly willing for this money to be 
expended as all other moneys of the United States are expended—by 
a proper disbursing officer to be appointed under existing law. If those 
2 5 ask this appropriation object to accepting the money in that way, 
then it is not so much the institution that they want, it is not so much 
the suppression of pol, y that they are after, as it is the cash in 
the hands of irresponsible parties who are not officially authorized to 
receive it. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Has the gentleman examined the statutes of Utah 
sufficiently to be able to state that under those statutes a woman can 
not give bond in a case like this? 

Mr. BURNES. I have not; it may be that she can. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I understand the laws are very liberal out there. 
I did not know but that in this respect the law might be as it is in the 
State of Iowa. In our State a woman can give bonds. 

Mr. BURNES. I will ask to have printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks some of the documents to which I have alluded, so that 
this whole matter may be made of record for subsequent legislators 
who may be called to consider it. 

I close by saying that we are perfectly willing to give to this insti- 
tution the control of the building and its management. We are per- 
fectly willing to define by law the classes of inmates, or to give the 
A of the Interior authority to regulate from time to time what 
classes shall be admitted, with a view of extirpating polygamy. We 
are willing that the purchase of the lot shall be recognized and the lot 
turned over to the Government. If there has been a contract made in 
good faith and work done under it, if the foundations have been laid as 
all , we are willing to recognize that work. It was never claimed 
until yesterday that any more work had been done than the laying of 
the foundations; now we are told that the work is already finished, or 
nearly so, 

We are willing to recognize this thing in good faith. We are will- 
ing to create a great charitable institution. We are willing to do any- 

to suppress polygamy, We are willing this private corporation 
shall have control of it. We are willing to take this contingent fund 
and make provision for the payment of the services of Mrs. Newman, 
who has represented it from its inception and who ought to be paid 
something for her services if we recognize this institution at all. We 
are willing to do this, and the only thing between the inclination of 
our minds and gentlemen on the part of the Senate is that we will not 
allow this money to be transferred from the hands of Governor West 
to the less responsible hands of the treasurer of a private corporation, 
but insist that the money shall be placed in the hands of a disbursing 
officer under the United States. And that is all there is between us 


It Ban a question who shall expend this money for the building 


of this new house. The old house is there. They are occupying it, 
Let them continue to oceupy it. They have properly the control of it. 
They have properly the right to operate it until we build this new 
building. Let us build it as rapidly as possible. Let us make it 
as complete as possible; but when we do it we say we will do it in our 
own way, and that the expenditure shall be under the control of the 
disbursing officer of the United States. We want to do it in the right 


way. 

Mr. STRUBLE. What way is the right way? The Senate amend- 
ment contemplates the expenditure under the appropriation made shall 
be audited by the Utah Commission, which shal] hereafter, in the lan- 
guage of the amendment, act as a board of control for such institution 
and shall make an annual report, etc. If I understand the gentleman 
from Missouri correctly, he has argued against any authority being re- 
posed in this private corporation or industrial home organized under 
the laws of Utah. 

Mr. BURNES. No, sir. 

Mr. STRUBLE. You have argued against giving them any such 
power. 

Mr. BURNES. Only as relates to the building of this house. 

Mr. STRUBLE. What objection has the gentleman to giving the 
power which the language of the amendment confers upon the Utah 
Commission? 

Mr. BURNES. What objection can the gentleman urge against 
placing the expenditure of this money in the hands of the proper dis- 
bursing officer of the United States? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I have no objection to that, but it seems to me as 
made the proposition is liable to change the power of control from the 
governor, judges, and district attorney and establish another board 
ma power and responsibility connected with it, and that is objection- 
able. 

Mr. BURNES. I have two objections. In the first place, it is leg- 
islating still further on an appropriation bill; and in the second place, 
the Utah Commission can be no better prepared to attend to this than 
the present board of control. But your amendment proposes to take 
it away so far as the expenditure of the money is concerned from the 
board you allude to. 

Mr. STRUBLE, Permit me a single question. The governor or 
Utah in his report recommends the governor, judges, and district at- 
torney shall be relieved from these duties. 

Mr. BURNES. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I do, certainly. 

Mr. BURNES. The governor of course realizes, as we all do, there 
is a manifest impropriety or inconvenience in his having the control or 
the expenditure of the money for the ordinary current expenses of the 
institution; but the governor has never yet intimated, if his duty were 
to build or furnish a building under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, he would not have time to attend to that. The Senate 
gives the management away from the Government and gives the gen- 
eral management to the corporation. We are trying to put this money 
in a safe, business-like channel, and that is all. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I can scarcely comprehend the motive ot 
my estimable colleague [Mr. BuRNES] in trying to give a partisan char- 
acter to this discussion. It will strike those who are familiar with the 
legislation of Congress for the suppression of polygamy, and those Chris- 
tian people, men and women, throughout the United States who have 
been engaged for years in efforts to suppress polygamy in the Territory, 
as somewhat remarkable that a member should stand on the floor of 
this House and declare that until Grover Cleveland raised his strong 
arm against polygamy nothing was done in this country to eradicate it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Allow me a question right here. 

Mr. RYAN. To all those familiar with that ss tara to all those 
who have been engaged in efforts to suppress polygamy in the Terri- 
tory— 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. RYAN. Ifthe gentleman will wait a moment until I conclude 
the sentence. I say to all those familiar with that legislation, and en- 
gaged in efforts to suppress polygamy, that statement of the gentle- 
man will appear somewhat remarkable, and they will be disposed, at 
least, to give my colleague the full measure of credit for originality. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. And the Mormons themselves seem to 
misunderstand the position. 

Mr. RYAN. The suggestion just made by my friend from Ohio will 
strike the country with great force. There must be a low degree of in- 
telligence among the Mormons, they must grossly misapprehend the 
situation, if it be really true that the Democratic party and this Admin- 
istration are such terrible enemies of their pet institution. So far as I 
remember, no Representative has ever been sent to this House by Mor- 
mon votes who has occupied a seat on the Republican side of it. r 
have always been politically associated upon the floor of the House wi 
the Democratic side, and with my colleague who has just lauded Grover 
Cleveland and the Democratic party for completely eradicating this evil 
from the Territory of Utah. Why, sir, when a gentleman stands on 
this floor and declares that polygamy has been to any considerable de- 
gree suppressed in the Territory of Utah he talks that about which he 
knows evidently but little. It exists there to-day in well-nigh all its 
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former proportions; and the most that can be sa`d is that honest efforts 
are being made to suppress it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman now yield for a question? 

Mr. RYAN. I will, with pleasure. . 

Mr. SAYERS. In 1862 and 1882 Congress passed two acts, highly 
penal in their character, against polygamy. Will the gentleman in- 
form us how many prosecutions under Republican administrations 
were instituted and conducted under those two acts? Will the gen- 
tleman please answer that question? 

Mr. RYAN. I have not investigated the subject. 

Mr, SAYERS. I will tell ou 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman can take his own time; I decline to 
be interrupted for the purpose of having injected a speech in my re- 
marks, 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill take my own time. 

Mr. RYAN. This I will say, that so far as I know all measures that 
have originated in Congress for the suppression of polygamy have origi- 
nated on the Republican side of the House or in a Republican Senate; 
and if there has ever been a voice raised or a vote cast against legisla- 
tion of this character, it has not come from the Republican side of 
either House, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The House has followed the initiative of the 
Senate always. 

Mr. RYAN. Always, I believe. 

Now, sir, I do do not care much about this feature of the question. 
I did not come here this morning with any idea that anything of a par- 
tisan nature would arise in this discussion, I thought we would dis- 
cuss the subject before the House and nothing else, and to that I pro- 
pose for a moment to address myself. 

The organized Christian women of this country, represented very 
largely by the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
National Women’s Home Missionary Society, representing over 300,- 
000 women of America, have had for years their attention turned 
towards this great evil. Mrs. Newman, one of the noblest women in 
this country, has devoted her energies, her ability, and great heart to 
the suppression of this evil for years—for a long time she represented 
one or the other, if not both, of these associations in missionary work 
in Utah Territory. She and her associates found that as a means of 
eradicating this wrong some provision must be made for the dependent 
women who desired to discontinue their polygamous relations, and for 
their dependent children, or otherwise they must remain in their poly- 
gamous condition. Consequently these Christian women, under the 
Jaws of Utah, incorporated themselves into an association called the 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah. Ss 

The object of this association was to make temporary provision for 
the care of women who desired to abandon their polygamous relations, 
and also forthe care and maintenance of their dependent children. 
They appealed to Congress for help. They wanted to establish an in- 
stitution where they could give temporary work to such women, and 
take temporary care of such children and provide for their education. 
They appealed, I say, therefore to Congress for assistance. The result 
of the appeal was the enactment of the first law to which my colleague 
has called attention. That law provided an appropriation of $40,000 
for that purpose. Butit provided also that the expenditure should be 
made under a board of control, as it was called, consisting of the gov- 
ernor of Utah, the chief-justice, and the United States district attorney 
for that Territory. 

But what was done? Practically nothing. Those to whom it was 
intended to extend the benefits of the law were denied admission. I 
do not say they were improperly denied; but I do say that the gov- 
ernor gave such an interpretation to the law as excluded, in the short 
space of ten months, over one hundred of such people who sought ad- 
mission. Did he attempt to establish a home or to construct one? 
Did he even purchase ground for the building? Not at all. What 
did he do? He simply leased a building, wholly inadequate for the 
purpose, wholly unsuited to carry out the objects of the law, which 
was to provide industrial training and education for the class of people 
referred to. Nothing of that kind was attempted. He made no pro- 
vision for industrial training whatever. 

The provisions made were wholly inadequate; and what was the re- 
sult? These philanthropic ladies at once saw that the very object they 
had in view in securing the appropriation was being thwarted, and the 

applied to Congress, not surreptitiously, but openly, by a petition, which 
appears here in the Recorp, explaining why it was that they wanted 
į farther action from Congress. 

I will read part of it. I will read a small portion of the petition 
which is pertinent. This is a petition by Angie F. Newman, addressed 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, and must have been on their 
| files when my friend [Mr. BURNES] considered the proposition which 
became the second law and to which allusion has been made. Now let 
me read that: 

At lnh wats meeting of the board of control and the association I was met by 
the ruling of the chairman of the board of control, Governor West, that the ap- 
propriation was made to the board of control; that the work of the association 
ended when the appropriation was secured. 


Under this ruling the chairman of the board of control rented and furnished 
a temporary home. 


Determined to do what was possible under existing conditions, the associa- 
tion met monthly and attempied— 


Mark the language 


to win the board of control to the recognition of the provisions of the law 

for industrial education and to the purchase of property and the erection of 

buildings. We attempted the imposethle. To this date both the spirit and letter 

of the law and intent of the association have been violated by the board of con- 

2 5 that neither industrial nor mechanical arts have been taught in the 
ome. 

This is a petition from the lady who has been so justly lauded by my 
colleague [Mr. Burnes]. This is a petition that was ad to the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, asking for the enactment of the 
second law, to which attention has been called—the last law u the 
subject. This was a petition which my estimable colleague could have 
been furnished, and I doubt not was furnished at the time of the con- 
sideration of the te amendment which resulted in the second law. 
That amendment was upon a bill of which he had charge. He him- 
self tells us that it was after considerable negotiation and discussion 
that it was agreed to. 

It is customary on the part of the conferees of this body, when the 
House di to amendments made by the Senate, to ascertain in con- 
ference all the facts, as far as possible, moving the Senate to make the 
amendments in dispute; and I doubt nog, with that diligence that I 
know characterizes my friend, he sought out that information and 
must have been aware at the time of the reason which impelled the 
Senate to insert the provision which took away from the board of 
control the expenditure of this money and left it with the benevolent 
corporation to which he has referred and the one to which I have re- 
ferred, namely, the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah. 

Now, my friend says that notwithstanding that law the board of 
control has always drawn the money and disbursed it. 

Well, I am inclined to think that is true; but it is also true that 
that was for reasons which justified or appeared to justify the Depart- 
ment in allowing the board of control to have it. $ 

The board of control took the money only because there seemed to 
be, as I understand it, no bonded officer of this corporation to receive 
it; and under such circumstances it was suggested, I believe by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the board of control, being Federal 
officials, should still retain charge of the money by consent and au- 
thority of the association, and the association accordingly gave their 
consent and authority. 

Mr. BURNES. I wish to call the attention of my colleague to the 
fact that the second law does not make the change of control. It was 
probably intended to do so. but failed. 

Mr. RYAN. Ido not think it has failed. That is a matter of con- 
struction. I understand the Department held the second lawauthorized 
such change of control. That is implied by its requiring authority of 
the association to turn over the appropriation to the board of control. 

Anyhow it is apparent that the object of Congress, by the second 
law, was to give to this benevolent corporation the control and man- 
agement of this charitable and benevolent work. Now, what has been 
done? As I understand, a contract has been made for the construc- 
tion of this home. This corporation has caused plans and specifications 
to be made of a building which they deem entirely suitable to their 


purposes. I understand that they have let the contract to construct - 


the central portion of the building. 

The contract goes still further and provides for the construction of 
the entire building. But the remainder is contingent on appropriations 
to be made by Congress. Now it is in this condition, and I want to 
say to my friend when he says nothing has been done, and when he ex- 
presses a doubt as to the existence of such a contract, if my information 
is correct he does himself an injustice. There is such a contract if I 
am reliably informed, and I believe I am. The work has been com- 
menced, the foundations laid, and the construction is in progress. 

Now, having thus devised plans and specifications for a building, havy- 
ing made a contract for the purpose of constructing the central por- 
tion of it, and also for the wings, but these latter contingent upon 
further appropriations, what wisdom is there in taking the work out 
of the hands of this benevolent association and putting it into the hands 
of the Treasury Department? Are you to change the plan? Are you 
to provide some new building? Is an architect of the Treasury better 
qualified to devise plans for such aoa than those who are in charge 
of the work and to whom it is purêly a labor of love? 2 

Is it wise, then, to go on and construct the central portion of this 
building, adapted to certain other plans which are provided for ina 
given contingency? My friend [Mr. BuRNES] says he would notannul 
the contract; he would go on and build this central structure under the 
existing contract, and then he would let the Secretary of the Treasury 
do the rest under the supervision of the Architect, Do what; carry out 
these same plans or provide new plans; build this same structure or 
build a new one? It seems to methat the proposed change is quite un- 
necessary. 

Another reason which operates against it is this, and it is a reason 
that strikes my mind with force. So far as I am informed, and so far 
as the conferees are informed, there has been no maladministration on 
the part of this corporation. The contract is not alleged to be an im-~ 
provident one, It is not pretended that the building is not suitable 
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for the purposes for which it is designed, and yet it is proposed to 
transfer this work to the Treasury Department under the direction of 
the Supervising Architect. 

Now, what would be the effect of that? The effect would be simply 
to go on and carry out the contract for the central portion of this build 
ing and then allow the Supervising Architect to make plans for addi- 
tions thereto. How would that result? Do we not all know the de- 
lays that occur in the completion of public buildings constructed in that 
way? This proposition means that nothing shall bedone for this great 
charity, that the building shall not be put in condition to carry out the 
landable purposes of the association for three or four years to come. 

xy friend, Mr. BURNES, very well knows that even in constructing a 
two hundred thousand dollar building four or five years are often oc- 
cupied by the Treasury Department. There has never been a system 
of building construction devised so expensive, so extravagant, aud so 
wasteful as that employed by the Government. Therefore, sir, I do not 
believe it is wise in any aspect of the case to adopt the change suggested 
by my coll e. I believe it would result in disastrous delay, greatly 

to the prejudice of this great work. ) 

While I agree with my friend that there has been, so far as I know, 
no influence from the polygamous portion of the Mormon Territory 
operating in this Hall againgt this measure, still, the object of it being 
the suppression of polygamy, it is to be presumed that all the power 
they can bring to bear will be brought to bear against its execution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the only difference, as I understand it—and this 
I regard as the vital point of this whole discussion—the only difference 
between the conferees on the part of the Senate and those on the part 
of the House is as to whether this work shall be continued under this 
benevolent corporation or shall be transferred to the T: Depart- 
ment. As to other details, there is nothing but what can, I think, be 
easily adjusted. May I ask my colleague on the committee [Mr. 
BuRNES3] whether I am correct in this? 

Mr. BURNES. Substantially. - 

Mr. RYAN. My colleague says I am substantially correct. 

My information is that the other objections urged by my colleague, 
some of them with a great deal of force, were met by concessions made 
by the conferees on the part of theSenate. My colleague [Mr. BuRNES] 
said, with regard to the point to which his attention was called by my 
friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ], that it was finally assented to, out 
of.conference as I understood him; that is to say, that aſter the confer- 
ence was ended there was an intimation from some of the Senate con- 
ferees that they would yield that point. I wish to correct my friend 
by saying that my recollection is that after the first few moments of 
discussion there was no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion upon that 
point, because in the conference committee itself the conferees on the 
part of the Senate yielded the point readily. _ 

Now, I agree with my friend as to some things. In the first place, 
I think the Senate amendment should be modified in some particulars, 
I believe that this work should be permitted to go on under the man- 
agement of these Christian women, and I believe in that way it would 
be more wisely and efficiently done than it has been under the man- 
agement of the board of control, which largely wasted the money that 
was placed in their hands by the first law. 

But I think the amendment is too vague. It should be more specific. 
I think that in providing appropriations of any character it is the duty 
of Congress to make them as nearly specific as practicable. I think, 
therefore, that we ought to provide a specific sum for contingent ex- 
penses, a specific sum for furnishing this establishment, and a specific 
sum for the construction of the building. Then I think we ought to 

vide carefully that whoever draws this money shall give ample 

ds for its proper expenditure. Then I believe, further, that there 
ought to be competent Federal anthority for the auditing of the ac- 
counts so that the Government may know that the money spent is ex- 
pended for the objects and purposes authorized by law. n 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have explained the situation of this amend- 
ment in conference, as I understand it, and I repeat that the only ma- 
terial difference, the only difference that seems to be vital between the 
conferees of tlie House and the conferees of the Senate, is that the con- 
ferees-on the of the House insist that this whole matter of the con- 
struction of building shall be transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
mentand taken entirely out of ds of this benevolent.association, 
while the Senate conferees insist that the work shall go on in accord- 
ance with the theory of the last law upon the subject. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. RyAn] puts his proposition a little too broadly. If my recollec- 
tion of the relative positions occupied by the conferees on the part of the 
Senate and those of the House be correct, the proposition enunciated 
by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 

J. was presented merely as a compromise; but neither he nor 

I tit a legitimate or constitutional duty for the Government of 

the United States to embark in a scheme like the one inyolved in this 
amendment, ~ 

Mr. RYAN. Do I understand my friend to say that he and our col- 

leagué on the committee [Mr. BURNES] regarded this appropriation as 
~ being in violation of the Constitution? 
Mr. SAYERS, I will speak for myself only, and will say I do not 


s» 


believe that under the Constitution the Congress of the United States 
has the right to appropriate public money and intrust it to the hands 
of private individuals for disbursement in the promotion of any scheme 
like this, and in the manner contemplated by the amendment. At 
any rate it would be a very bad policy. 

Mr. RYAN. I want to say to my friend 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, the gentleman would not permit me to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. RYAN, 
fact 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dux N). 
declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will let the gentleman interrupt me in a moment. 
Since both the gentleman from Missouri and the gentleman from Kansas 
have referred to what occurred in the committee of conference, I may 
be permitted to goa little further in that direction. The leading mem- 
ber of the conferees on the part of the Senate stated before the con- 
ference committee adjourned that it appeared the real differences be- 
tween the House conferees and the Senate conferees were of a vital and 
radical character—not merely in reference to detail. But Ido not wish 
to discuss the amendment, as my colleagues upon the committee have 
explained it sufficiently well. 

The gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Speaker, was correct in stating 
that until Grover Cleveland became President of the United States 
nothing practical was done toward the extirpation of polygamy in the 
Territory of Utah. It is true that in 1862 and 1882 acts were 


I only want to call my friend’s attention to one 


The gentleman from Texas 


highly penal in theircharacter. From 1862 to 1885, twenty-three long’ 


years, during which the Republican party had control of every Depart- 
ment of this Government, there were, as the records show, only six 
prosecutions under those two acts. One prosecution was had in 1875, 
another in 1881, and four in 1884. This is the sum total of what was 
done during those years by the executive and judicial departments of 
the Government in regard to the enforcement of these laws. 

Now, what did the present Administration do as soon as itcame into 
power? The records show that since March 4, 1885, five hundred and 
eighty-nine persons have been separately tried and convicted under 
those two acts. Is not this quite a difference in favor of Mr. Cleve- 


land’s administration? In addition, $73,000 of fines and forfeitures ~ 


have been collected, and more than one hundred and fifty criminal 
prosecutions are still pending. 

But this is not all. In 1887 another act on this subject was passed, 
an act for the purpose of forfeiting the franchise of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints and the Perpetual Immigration Fund 
Company. In less than three months after the passage of that act a 
suit was instituted and a receiver appointed; $800,000 is now in the 
hands of the receiver; and final decree will be made before the Ist 
day of January next. Such is the contrast between the administra- 
tion of the two parties in reference to the enforcement of these laws 
against polygamy; and I call upon my Republican friends to deny the 
record if they can, 

Mr. SPINOLA. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much attention 
to the discussion of this subject. The debate thus far seems to turn 
upon the question whether the Government of the United States 
through its officials shall make certain donations to one religions de- 
nomination to persecute another—whether one class of Christians shall 
be armed with the great power of the American Government to crush 
out another class, who also claim to be Christians, whether they are 
or not. A precedent of this character is, in my judgment, a danger- 


ous one for the American Republic to establish; for when this society,, 


organized in Utah, to which reference has been made, shall triumph 
in the undertaking which they now have upon their hands, and shall 
drive Mormonism from the limits of the Republic, then in all proba- 
bility their attention may be turned to some other and weaker denom- 
ination; they may come here again and ask the Government to stretch 
out its strong arm to aid them in carrying on the same class of work 
in another direction. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Let me suggest to the gentleman that this is 
simply an appropriation to carry out the Edmunds-Tucker law, and to 
remedy the harm done by the destruction of homes which the execu- 
tion of that law brought upon the people. It is the Government of the 
United States that is driving out Mormonism. 

Mr. SPINOLA. And under a Democratic administration we will 
crush that enormity. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, I care not under what party it may be done. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I do not yield further; wait till your turn comes. 
The mediciné, I know, is bitter, and you do not like to take it; but 
you must swallow it whether it be agreeable or not. 

There seems to be a dispute as to who shall spend the public money 
in Utah—whether it shall be spent by one wing of this organization or 
the other, by the board of control or by a committee of the society. 
Sir, what right had they to make a contract for the construction of a 
building at the of the United States? 

Mr. RYAN. ey were authorized by law to do it. 

Mr. SPINOLA. There seems to be no law upon the statute-book of 
the sort indicated by gentlemen, or if there is any such law it has not 
yet been pointed out by either gentleman. Therefore we have the 
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right to conclude that it does not exist. Without law a contract has 
been made for the construction of this building. And now, after that 
contract has been made withont law, they come here to this House and 
ask us to donate out of the publie Treasury money to carry out that 
contract and erect that building. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that side of the House commenced its career in 
this country bearing a banner blazoned with the expression of a de- 
termination when they came into power in the General Government 
to destroy the twin relics of barbarism, slavery and polygamy. That 

-relic of slavery died at its own hands. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. No, it died by mation. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I beg your pardon; it perished by its own act. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It was extinguished by the proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. SPINOLA. It died because it was odious to the civilization of 
the world. It died, sir, because certain gentlemen tried to force it into 
sections of the country where the people said it should not go. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It died because you and I, general, faced it. 

Mr. SPINOLA. That is true toa certain extent, but it fell of its 
own weight. 

Now what has beeome of the other relicof barbarism? Where is it 
to-day? Its roots have extended and strengthened for a quarter of a 
century and under the Republican party it has flourished like a green 
bay tree. 

21 BAKER, of New York. You mean a green bay horse. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. SPINOLA. No; Ido not mean a green bay horse or a woolly 
horse. [Renewed langhter]. I mean just what I say. For a quarter 
of a century it flourished like a green bay tree under a Republican 
administration. My friend from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] has exposed 
the record of your and you can not get away from it. 

That record shows the fact that for twenty-four long years of Repub- 
lican rule there were six cases carried into the courts, and of those six 
cases there was not one successfully prosecuted, while under the pres- 
ent Administration in a little over three years’ duration nearly six 
hundred of the Mormon saints are now living in the prisons and peni- 
tentiaries of Utah, and their chief leaders have fled from the justice that 
threatened them. The wholeband of these immoral wretches are now 
packing their kits to move across the border into Mexico. This Dem- 
ocratic Administration has made it too warm for them, and we intend 
to keep up the fire until we fry the fat out of the very last one of them. 
[Laughter.] You may fry the fat out of the manufacturers of the 
country, but we will fry the fat out of these immoralists of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this ground, thatthe United States has no right or 
authority to construct a home for the purpose indicated by the bill pend- 
ing in the House. It is one of the most dangerous innovations ever 
attempted by this or any other Congress. I care not how respectable 
this lady may be, or how strong the appeal she may make to the feel- 
ings of the community, we have as members of this House a duty to 
discharge under the Constitution of the United States to the people of 
the country. I think if we attempt in this or any other Congress to 
step across the rules which control our action no man can predict how 
far the precedent may go or to what disasters it may lead. 

If it is made a party question, let itbe so. We will beready to meet 
you here or before the people. We have done our duty, and the Dem- 
ocratic administrator of the country to-day has done his duty as an 
upright and moral man inconnection with thisquestion. When Grover 
Cleveland has been re-elected to the Presidency next November, as he 
certainly will be, with a good Democratic majority in this House be- 
hind him, we will drive polygamy from the borders of the Republic for 
all time. [Applause.] . 

[Mr. STRUBLE withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has: ex- 

ired. 

x Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I will detain the House but a mo- 
ment. Iwish to say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE] in 
reply to his statement that I have no enthusiasm in regard to this leg- 
islation, judging from the number of objections I make to it, that he 
does me injustice. Iam not making objections to the merits of this 
institution, and I am not debating the merits or demerits of the prop- 
osition. 

We are committed to some work for these dependent women and 
children in Utah, and I am perfectly willing to go on. The only ob- 
jection I have made is to the loose and imperfect restrictions defining 
how the money shall be expended and the work conducted. The money 
appropriated and unexpended and that we may pow appropriate should 
be put in the hands of some responsible disbursing agent of the United 
States to be applied to the purposes for which Congress shall direct. 

A word in reply to my friend from Kansas [Mr. RYAN]. Sir, when- 
ever a suggestion is made on the other side of the House or in another 
body, who are of kindred political faith, reflecting upon the President 
of the United States or upon the party of which I am an humble mem- 
ber, and any Demoorat here takes notice of it, he is charged with bring- 
ing into the consideration of an appropriation bill political debate. 

I beg to state to the gentlemen who have made such statements on 
that side of the House that it has never been my intention to bring 


into the discussion of appropriation bills political questions. But in 
this case I submit to the candid consideration of every member of this 
House that I was justified in taking notice of the covert insinuation 
which I have read from remarks of a prominent Republican—an in- 
sinuation that on the part of the present Executive, the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, there has been some lapse in his adminis- 
tration in neglecting to repress polygamy. In consequence of that 
assertion I felt it to be my duty to call the attention of the House 
to it and to refute it; and I call the attention of the House to the 
further fact that during his administration and only through his ad- 
ministration has this evil been brought to bay and practically extin- 
guished, and now, sir 

Mr. DINGLEY. At that point I desire to ask the gentleman if the 
fact is not simply that Congress had not got up to the point of passing 
legislation to repress this evil until that time? 

Mr. BURNES. But Congress failed to pass any effective law, and 
it was the failure of the Republicans, because the Democratic House 
with 40 majority passed the bill which has made the effective law 
under which the President is now extirpating this evil. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If my friend had been in the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress and had witnessed the leng contest in securing the ofthe 
first law for the suppression of polygamy and had noticed where the 
opposition to it was he would not have made the remarks he has. 

Mr. BURNES. Ifthe Democrats had had the majority in the House 
of the Forty-seventh Congress they might then have passed the bill 
which was su tently and which is known as the bill of Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia. But unfortuuately for my friend the Republicans 
are responsible for that Congress. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I regret exceedingly that any allusion should have 
been made to py in this matter, because I think it is the sentiment 
and feeling of both parties and of all the people of this country that 
this great evil of polygamy shall be extirpated. I think we are all 
agreed upon that. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman is right, and if another gentleman 
in another place had shared in that feeling and that sentiment of fair- 
ness there would have been no occasion for the remarks which I have 
been compelled to make. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to me for 
& request ? 

Mr. BURNES. Pardon me. I want to ask that the Clerk shall read 
the letter of the Attorney-General in regard to the prompt and efficient 
enforcement in Utah of the law against polygamy by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF Justice, Washington, September 13, 1888. 

Stn: In reply to the resolution of the 25th ultimo of the House of resent- 
atives, in . to convictions for polygamy in the Territories of Utah and 
Idaho, I have the honor to transmit accompanying information. The rec- 
ords of the Department show that under the provisions of the anti-polygamy 
law of 1882 and the act of 1882 amendatory thereof, and the act of March 3, 1887, 
there have been in the Territory of Utah 470 convictions for polygamy, adultery, 
and unlawful cohabitation with fines imposed, and 30 convictions where the 
sentence was imprisonment without fine, making a total for that Territory of 
500. There have been in the Territory of Idaho 48 convictions for polygamy, 


adultery, and unlawful cohabitation with fines imposed, and 41 convictions 
where the sentence was imprisonment without fine, making a total for that Ter- 


ritory of 89. 
The cap et ane g lists, marked, respectively, Exhibits A and B, show the 
cases in the tories of Utah and Idaho in which fines were imposed, with 


the date of the judgment in each case and the amount, if any, collected. There 
have been fourteen pardons granted by the President of the United States to 
persons convicted under the above in the Territories of Utah and Idaho, 
and the 9 list, marked Exhibit C, shows the name, date of sen- 
tence, sentence, date of pardon, and the reasons for granting the same in each 


case. 

There wasl conviction in Utah in March, 1875, and 1 in April, 1881; in Octo- 
ber and November, 1884, 1 in Idaho and 3in Utah; x with the 
March term, 39 in Utah and 16 in Idaho; in 1886, 112 in Utah and 20 in Idaho; 
in 1887, 214 in Utah and 6 in Idaho, and in 1888. 100 in Utah and 5 in Idaho—in 
all 589 convictions. There have been collected in Utah fines and costs in the 
above cases to the amount of $45,956.90, and in Idaho tothe amount of $2,251.10— 
in all $48,208 of fines and costs, and in Utah in April, 1586, a forfeiture of $25,000, 

Very respectfully, 
G. A. JENKS, 


Acting Altorney-General. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. BURNES (before the completion of the reading). I will notin- 
sist upon the Clerk reading further, but I will embody the statement 
in my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to call the attention of the House to a 
fact which will show that Iam not entirely partisan in this matter. 
In a recital made elsewhere I find the indorsement of a report by Mrs. 
Newman to this effect: 

I found in one cell (meaning a cell of the penitentiary in Utah) 10 by 13} feet, 
without a floor, six women, three of whom babies er six months of age, 
who were incarcerated for contempt of court in refusing to acknowledge the pa- 
ternity of their children. When I plead with them to answer the court and be 
released, they said: If we do, there are many wives and children to suffer the 
loss of a father.” 

This most excellent woman failed to go to the judicial authorities and 
ask relief for them, but was content to advise them to gain freedom 
otherwise. I think, sir, that these women ought not to be confined in 
the penitentiary for contempt of court under such circumstances. 

But the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STEUBLE] has demanded of me 
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the presentation of facts which I had not intended to present. I find 
here, sir, a financial statement made by the Industrial Christain Home 
Association of Utah Territory as follows: 


August 6, 1888, Congressional appropriation, $10,000. 


Expended in temporary home. . .... .. .es eee tete 813. 500 
Tune, 1888, paid for building lots... .. ... ..... . . . uses ee, 10, 


PON eee eee 

Twenty-four thousand dollars subtracted from $40,000 leaves a bal- 
ance of $16,000. 

August 16, last contract let for main building, three stories high, $18,000. 

That is $2,000 more than the balance on hand. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
peeing this discrepancy, seeing the amount of money received placed at 
$40,000, and then the deduction of expenditures, as made, I sent an 
inguiry to the Treasury Department and received this answer: 


There were four advances of $2,600 each made in December, 1886, and March, 
August, and December, 1887, to Caleb W. West, of which $1,168.95 have since 
been id to the Treasury, making a net expenditure of $8,831.05 in addition 
to the $40,000 paid in July last. 


Therefore, instead of there being a total of $40,000, there is a total of 
$48,000 to be accounted for; and while I express and reiterate my con- 
fidence in the honor and honesty of those in charge of this institution 
I may be permitted, I think, to present these facts as an evidence that 
in a business matter, in a business proposition for building this home, 
we ought to observe ordinary business principles and not intrust it en- 
tirely to the discrimination and skill of the ladies of this association. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. DOUGHERTY ]. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, all legislation which touches at 
all upon the religion of men in this country should be carefully con- 
sidered. Religion is a subject which never should be legislated upon 
in this country at all, unless where the exercise of the religion is vio- 
lative of the law of the land. Polygamy, under all the laws of all the 
States of this Union and the laws of the land as passed by the Congress 
of the United States, was a crime before the Book of Mormon was al- 
leged to have been found, and certainly before the Mormon Church 
was ever established in this country. In the past appropriations have 
been made for this work which is now proposed to be taken in hand, 
and those appropriations were said to have become necessary because 
of the destitution of women and children in Utah. - 

That destitution grew out of the violation of the laws of this country. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. StRuBLE] speaks of the condition of 
the place in which it is proposed to house these people. Sir, in this 
matter I have nosympathy except for the children. The women, when 
they went into this polygamous relation, knew that they were violating 
the laws of the of which they could not but be cognizant. The 

tleman calls special attention to the condition of the place in which 
it is proposed to put them. Does he propose to house them in palaces, 
as are housed the nobility and the royalty of the older countries? Does 
he pro to put them upon the body-politic of this country as an in- 
cubus like that system of aristocracy and royalty in the monarchical 
governments? 3 

If they are to be objects of charity at all that charity should be ex- 
ercised somewhat with a view to economy in the expenditure of the 
money which has to be taken from the law-abiding element in this 
country. I believe that means can be devised, and if they can be de- 
vised they certainly should be adopted and put into operation, to place 
the burden of the support of these unfortunate people upon the shoul- 
ders of the men who have degraded them in Utah and in other portions 
of this country. 

If the precedent had not been sct, I should be opposed to this ap- 
propriation in toto. How comes it that these persons are objects of 
charity before the American people, relying on support from the labor 
of the law-abiding citizens of this country? It is because they have, 
no matter under whose leadership, pursued a policy of resistance to all 
the laws of this country and the laws of all the States from the estab- 
lishment of the Mormon Church to the present time, 

They have carried that policy of resistance and open disobedience 
and defiance of the law-making power of this country and its executive 
officers to the extent of intimidation and assassination of public officials 
in the attempted discharge of their duty. Such action upon the part 
of those people, under the ministry of the priests of the Mormon Church, 
is just what has ipat them in the condition in which they are to-day. 
They bave steadily undertaken to resist and violate the laws until they 
were confronted by the gentleman at the other end of the avenue, the 
present President of the United States, who was determined to see that 
the laws should be promptly and thoroughly enforced. It is proposed 
now to make objects of charity of a number of people whose only 
claim to the exercise of charity in their behalf is t the deplorable 
condition which they occupy is the result of their violation of the laws 
of the land. 

It is not my purpose to address myself further to that portion of the 
bill. There isan amendment proposed by the Senate to pay a small 
sum of money to the widow of a revenue officer who died of yellow 
fever in the city of Jacksonville while engaged in the discharge of his 
duty in the office of the collector of internal revenue. He was the only 


person in the office at the time. He was stricken down and died be- 
fore he could be removed from the rooms of that oflice. 

[Here the hammer fell, ] 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BuRNES] will yield to me a few moments more. 

Mr. BURNES. Go on. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Now, let me refer to the difference between 
such a case as this and that presented in behalf of those Mormon 
women, ‘The gentleman from Missouri in speaking of the amendment 
for the relief of the widow and children of this unfortunate deputy col- 
lector of internal revenue, said that the appropriation was simply for 
an object of charity, for which he could find no precedent, Sir, is it 
claimed that the appropriation in this bill, enormous as it is, for ex- 
penditure in the Territory of Utah, and the other appropriations which 
have been madein the past for the benefit of sufferers from the evils of 
Mormonism, are anything else than charity? 

Every gentleman who has spoken on this subject admits that the 
proposition under discussion here to-day is nothing more nor less than 
a charity, yet the charitable expenditure for those unfortunate people 
in Utah is dignified as a most worthy appropriation, while the appeal 
for charity in behalf of this widow and her children in the State of 
Florida is not considered a matter of any importance. Does this House 
propose to take the stand that people who become objects of charity 
through the violation of law are proper subjects for the solicitude 
and support of the Government, but that a man who dies in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a Government officer is not a suitable object of 
charity? Most assuredly that position can not be maintained by any 
gentleman on this floor. ‘This man died in the discharge of his duty, 
while acting under the orders of his superior. If he had left that office 
to escape the danger of the fever, I have noinformation which leads me 
to know that the funds of the Government in the custody of that office 
would have been safe from robbery. 

It has been said that there is no precedent for this action. Did not 
the House of Representatives—I will mention only instances which I 
think I remember correctly—did not the House of Kepresentatives ap- 
propriate for the father of a deceased door-keeper a year’s pay, or cer- 
tainly the balance of a year’s pay, which should have gone to the door- 
keeper? Not long since did not this House, upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, appropriate public money to pay the sal- 
ary of a man who had died in the employ of this House as a messenger, 
or in some other capacity? I think precedents of this kind could be 
enumerated ad libitum. Certainly if we do not grant to this widow the 
amount of her husband's salary for a year, she should have the balance 
which would have acerued to him if he had lived till the expiration of 
the year. 

Let me make now a remark in reply to a ray og of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Hookrr]. It has been said that the ap- 
propriation proposed in this case is an indefinite amount. Sir, the 
amendment provides for the payment of one year’s salary; and on page 
9786 of the RECORD will be found a letter from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, making to the Senate thestatemont that this man’s 
salary was $1,400 a year. Therefore there can be nothing indefinite 
as to the amount. 

I ask this House, even if there is no precedent, to give to the widow 
of this unfortunate employé of the Government, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances here presented, the amount of her husband’s salary 
for one year, or to give her at least the balance which would have ac- 
crued to him, had he lived till the expiration of the year. I ask the 
Clerk to read the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
this subject, to which I have referred. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, September 21, 1888. 


Sin: Linclose herewith a copy of letter from Collector Whitfield Walker, dis- 
trict of Florida, dated August 28, 1888, in regard to Deputy Collector L. E. Dancy. 
Before this letter reached here (August ai) the death of Mr. Danoy was announced 
by telegram. Mr. Dancy was chief deputy to Collector Walker, at a salary of 
$1,400 per annum, and an allowance of $125 for his traveling expenses. He was 
a faithful, zealous officer, and of high 3 in the service, and the circum- 
stances under which he performed his duties at the last during the epidemic of 
yellow fever rendered them singularly meritorious, 


Respectfully yours, 
poa JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon, WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House fur- 
ther than merely to repeat the request that it will either allow the 
year’s salary in this case as asked, or will at least allow the balance 
which would have accrued to this officer had he lived until the expira- 
tion of the year. 

Mr. BURNES. It was my purpose, Mr. 8 zer, to submit at this 
time something in the nature of a résumé of the appropriations of this 
Congress in connection with some remarks of a political nature; but 
under the circumstances I content myself with asking unanimous con- 
sent to extend in the RECORD some remarks which I made the other 
day in reply to my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and to include 
also in those remarks such tables of expenditure and other matter as 
may be pertinent. 


1888. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the request 
of the gentleman will be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Task unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD and to attach some exhibits. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CAINE. I ask unanimous consent to print some remarks in the 
RECORD on this subject. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Missouri one or 
two questions for the purpose of obtaining information. I noticed in 
some observations recently delivered it was stated that $10,000 here- 
tofore appropriated by this Government was used by this corporation 
in the purchase of real estate. I wish to know if the gentleman is ad- 
vised in whose name that real estate was taken? 

Mr. BURNES. This private corporation purchased $10,500 worth of 
lots, upon which it is proposed to erect this new building. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand the limit of cost of the building to be 
erected 1s $50,000. 

Mr. BURNES. Just $50,000. 

Mr. ROGERS, And five or ten thousand to furnish it? 

Mr. BURNES. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. ROGERS. Itis to go into the hands of this private corporation 
and is not to be under the control of Congress. 

Mr. BURNES. No, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS. What provision of law is there to prevent the diver- 
sion of this property, when they get ready, to other uses? 

Mr. BURNES, Nothing except the bond of the treasurer. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is for the expenditure of the money. But I 
understand there is no provision to prevent this private corporation 
diverting this property to any other purpose. 

Mr. BURNES. The only security for the Government would be 
suit on the bond of the treasurer of the corporation to recover. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that is only for the expenditure of the 
money. 

Mr BURNES. That is all. 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, as this may result in another public scandal, 
we are at the point where, if we are to go on with this business, we 
ought to provide that the money appropriated for this purpose shall 
not be diverted to improper channels. We ought to see toit beforeany 
money is appropriated to it that it shall be accompanied by legislation 
of that character. 

Mr. BURNES. After the report is disposed of, and I hope it will not 
be agreed to, I shall insist on the disagreement of the House to the 
Senate amendments, and request another conference with the Senate. 

Mr. RYAN. If the report goes back it will have to go back alto- 

ther. 

8 BURNES. Yes, a separate vote can not be had on each amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIN GLE. It must be voted on as an entirety. 

Mr. ROGERS. I had some idea there would be doubt as to the 
proper motion, and consulted the Speaker, who said the question was 
to be put in the affirmative upon adopting the report; a negative vote 
would di to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURNES. The question is on the adoption of the report, and 
when that is voted down I shall then move to insist on our disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. ROGERS. In order to get a negative vote upon it the motion 
should be on agreeing to the report, and then for the House to vote the 
motion down. That is the information I have from the Speaker. 

Mr. BURNES. If that be the opinion of the Speaker I shall cer- 
tainly respect it. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Will the ‘gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. BURNES. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENNA. If he procedure be adopted as suggested by the 
gentleman from Arkansas, is it tantamount to a negative vote to all 
the amendments made by the Senate? 

Mr. BURNES. Itis. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Because my object is to get a distinctively nega- 
tive vote upon the Chinese appropriations. 

Mr. BURNES. That is included in the negative vote upon the re- 


port. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I would like to ask a parliamentary question; 
whether it is in order to make any motion in regard to these amend- 
ments we have been discussing with reference to having certain words 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
report is not open to amendment. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. RYAN. According to the suggestion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, the question should be upon agreeing to the report; and I think 
perhaps that is the custom under the parliamentary Jaw. 

The 8 SPEAKER pro tempore. If the House declines to agree, it is 
equivalent to agreeing toa motion to disagree; and so the result can be 
obtained by a negative vote on the pending motion. 
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The question was taken; and the report of the conference committee 
was rejected. 

Mr. BURNES. I now move that the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and ask a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced as conferees on the partof the 
House Mr. BuRNES, Mr. SAYERS, and Mr. RYAN. 

CAROLINE M. M’DOUGAL. 

Mr. BUTLER, by unanimous consent, reported back favorably from 
the Committee on Pensions the bill (S. 3392) granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline M. McDougal; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that when 
the House adjourns to-day 1t be to meet on Monday next; and pending 
that I ask unanimous consent that next Monday night be fixed, in lieu 
of Friday night of this week, to consider pension cases as determined 
by the standing order. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of- Arkansas. For what purpose? 

Mr. MCKENNA. I wish to offer a resolution. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas allow me to 
make a suggestion by way of an amendment to his motion? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas (to Mr. MCKENNA). 
yield until I hear what the proposition is. 

Mr. MCKENNA. It is a resolution about declaring that the House 
will transact no business after the general appropriation billsare passed. 
I ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
wili ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that after the general appropria- 
tion bills shali be disposed of the House will transact no further business this 
session except pension business on Friday nights and except to adjourn from 


time to time and for the session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does the gentleman from Arkansas 
yield for this resolution ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The gentleman can have it 
referred to the Committee on Rules if he desires it. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi to make a suggestion. 

Mr. HOOKER. I concur in the motion which the gentleman has 
made; but I think we ought to preserve the order of business for to- 
morrow which provides, under a rule heretofore adopted, that the roll 
of members should be called with the right when a member’s name is 
reached on the roll to be permitted to call up one bill. I ask my friend 
from Arkansas, therefore, to so modify his motion as to designate next 
Monday as the day on which we may consider measures which have 
been considered heretofore on Friday, under the order I have named. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I have no objection myself to 
that, Mr. Speaker, and will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi to 
ask unanimous consent if he wishes. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will then move as an amendment to the motion 
of the gentleman from Arkansas that Monday next be agreed upon as 
the day for the presentation of such motions by members the same as 
on Fridays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the gentleman 
to ask unanimous consent that the business for Monday next shall be 
the same as on Fridays? 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to know what objection there is to going 
on to-morrow with private business? We have pursued that orderfor 
two days. Why not continue it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] ? 

Mr. RoLAND and Mr. MCCLAMMY objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, that when the House adjourns to-day it be 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. MORRILL. What about the night session for pensions? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Pending that motion, I have 
asked unanimous consent that the consideration of pension bills here- 
tofore fixed for Friday evenings, be fixed for next Monday evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the substitution 
of next Monday night for Friday night of this week for the considera- 
tion of private pension bills? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Arkansas that when the House adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. MORGAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Why may we 
not be permitted to go ou with private bills to-morrow just as we have 
been proceeding for the last two Fridays? 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that that is not 
a parliamentary question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I object if it is not. 


Ido not 


It will be read, after which the Chair 
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Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It does not require unanimous 
consent, I believe. 

Mr. MORGAN. It will require a quorum, though. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman moves that when the 
House adjourns to-day it be to meet on Friday next. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will it not take a quorum to adjourn over until 
Monday ? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the point is insisted upon it will. 


Mr. MORGAN. ‘Then I give notice that I shall call for a quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope there will be no objection to the motion of 
the gentleman from Arkansas, provided that Monday can be substi- 
tuted for Friday to consider private bills. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Unless that is done there will be objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the Chair will submit that proposition 
again to substitute Monday for to-morrow. 

Mr. ROWLAND. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. As the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Morgan] indicates his intention of requiring a quorum, 
i withdraw the motion and simply move that the House do now ad- 

ourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion has been agreed to to sub- 
stitute Monday night for the consideration of pension bills. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to reconsider the vote by which that motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the reconsideration 
of the vote by which the motion tosubstitute Monday night for Friday 
night for the consideration of pension bills was passed. 

The question was put, and the Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ‘‘ayes’’ had it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand that the vote on the motion to 
substitute Monday night for Friday night for the consideration of pen- 
sion bills was reconsidered ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I had objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear any objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. The Chair 
will restate the motion 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise to a question of order. Ido not think the 
Chair and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MorGan] understood 
each other. The gentleman from Mississippi objected to the substitu- 
tion of next Monday night for to-morrow night for the consideration of 
pension bills, and therefore—— 

Mr. OATES. To get out of this difficulty Task for the regular order. 

Mr. MORGAN. objected to the substitution of next Monday 
night for to-morrow night. We desire to-morrow forthe consideration 
of private bills, for the reason that more than half of the member’s 
names have been called, and we want to go on and complete the call. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I would like to notify my colleague 
[Mr. Moran] that it will take a quorum to pass anything to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I accept the notice, and propose to tryiton. [Laugh- 


ter]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] has asked that Monday night be substituted for Fri- 
day night, anticipating that the House would adjourn until Monday. 
Inasmuch as the House declines to adjourn until then the gentleman 
desires to reconsider that motion. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. And I object. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I move that the House re- 
consider the vote by which the motion was agreed to substituting Mon- 
day night for Friday night for the consideration of pension bills. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 11560) for the relief of Rich. P. 
Blackistone—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEST: A bill (H. R. 11561) granting cannon to the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Monument Association of Mercer County, Illinois— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H, R. 11562) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Isaac Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 11563) granting a pension to Isaac N. Kline—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. NEAL: A bill (H. R. 11564) correcting the military record 
of Calvin L. Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11565) granting a pension to Leah Henry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to E. C. 
Paschal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. MILLIKEN: <A bill (H. R. 11567) for the relief of employés 
in the New York custom-house—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELANO: Petition of citizens of Conklin Forks, and of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., in favor of the per diem pension bill—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of the administrator of J. S. Moffett, of 
Knox County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition asking that a pension be granted to Leah 
Henry, dependent mother of William Henry, late private Company 
a Tenth Regiment Tennesseé Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, petition of Joel J. Pyatt, for correction of the military record 
of Calvin L. Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Papers in the case of James Crutch- 
ett—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. T. L. THOMPSON: Resolutions of the Chamber of Com- 
merceof San Diego, Cal., in favor of the Maritime Canal of Nicaragua— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, October 5, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. THOMPSON, of California, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business. 


Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr, WHEELER to extend 
in the RECORD his remarks on the resolution proposing to give an extra 
month’s pay to employés of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 3300) to enable the State of Colorado to select indem- 
nity lands, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 101) providing for the printing of decisions 
of the Department of the Interior regarding public lands and pensions 
for sale, 

AMERICAN GROCER ASSOCIATION. 

The SPEAKER. On the Ist of October the Senate passed and sent 
to the House a resolution requesting the House to return to that body 
the bill (S. 577) for the relief of the American Grocer Association of 
the city of New York. The Chair is advised by the Clerk of the House 
that the Journal shows that this bill, when originally laid before the 
House, was referred to the Committee on Claims, but it can not be 
found. The books of the distributing clerk of the House show that it 
went to that committee; but there is no receipt for it, and that clerk is 
now dead, so that no further inquiry can be made. The Chair would 
suggest the propriety of the Clerk of the House informing the Senate 
that the bill has been mislaid, and request that a duplicate be sent to 
the House. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


J. W. PARISH & CO, 


Mr. PEEL. Iask unanimous consent to take up for present con- ` 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9718) for the relief of J. W. Parish & Co. 
I desire to say that that bill was called up Jast Friday and the report 
read at length. Mr. OATES objected to its consideration, but since 
then, learning more about it, he has authorized me to withdraw his 
objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Joseph W. Parish, George C. Hadley, 
iam L. Huse, composing the firm of J. W. Parish & Co., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $18,500, the same to be 
compensation in full to said firm for losses nen by it by reason of the re- 
fusal of the officers of the United States to receive and pay for 5,000 tons of ice 
which said Parish & Co, had been directed to furnish under a contract dated 
December 30, 1863, and signed by the medical sneer greg of the United States 
Army stationed at Louisville, Ky., and by said Parish & Co., and approved by 
the Acting Surgeon-General of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I ask if this is the 
bill that was debated last Friday ? 


„and Will 
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Mr. PEEL. It is the same bill, and to which Mr. OATES objected, 
but he has authorized me to withdraw his objection. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MARY E. WALKER, M. D. 

Mr. NUTTING. Iask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union be di from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 4265) for the relief of Mary E. 
Walker, M. D. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, This bill provides that the claim shall be taken up 
at an early day. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. NUTTING] 
desire to pass the bill? 

Mr. NUTTING. I desire to pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to understand the provisions of this 
bill. Does it make an appropriation, or does it simply set a day for the 
consideration of the claim? 

Mr. NUTTING. It provides for a payment of $2,000. 

The SPEAKER. The bill makes an appropriation of $2,000, That 
is to say, the original bill appropriates $10,000, but the committee pro- 
pose to strike out ten and insert two.“ Is there objection ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas. I object. 

X ; ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LANHAM. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. This being Fri- 
day, the regular order is the call of committees for reports upon bills 
of a private nature. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that that order be dispensed with. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN- 
HAM] to yield to me for a moment to introduce a resolution for refer- 


ence. 
Mr. LANHAM. -I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 1888. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
Iution (H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report for 1888; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing, and ordered to be printed. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS OF NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 

Mr. RICHARDSON also, by unanimous consent, offered a resolu- 
tion to print the annual volumes of the astronomical observations of 
the Naval Observatory for 1886, 1887, and 1888; which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The motion of Mr. LANHAM to dispense with the call of committees 
for reports was agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. I nowask unanimous consent that gentlemen hav- 
ing reports to present may be permitted to file them with the Clerk. 

‘There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

REPORTS FILED. 

The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 

esk: 


MRS. SUE B. JOHNSON. _ 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 10649) to increase the pension of Mrs. Sue 
B. Johnson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MOBILE AND GIRARD RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 10914) forthe relief of the Mobile 
and Girard Railroad Company; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER .OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TURNER] withdraws his objection to the consideration of the bill which 
I called up a few minutes ago for the relief of Mary E. Walker, M. D., 
and I ask that it be now considered. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. NUTTING. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that demand. 
„Mr. LANHAM. I can not do that now. Objection was made to the 
consideration of the bill. I now move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering business 


upon the Private Calendar; and pending that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we proceed in the same manner as on last Friday and the 
Friday preceding. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall be inclined to resist 
going into Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar unless 
there is a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar is pending, but the first question is on 
the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] for unani- 
mous consent that if the House go into Committee of the Whole the 
same order of precedure shall be observed to-day as on last Friday and 
the Friday before. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think I must object. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to say in the hearing of my colleague [Mr. 
KILGORE] that under the arrangement heretofore made a number of 
gentlemen have been reached in regular order on the roll, and have had 
an opportunity to have claims considered in which their constituents 
were in . I think, therefore, it is only fair that the call of the 
roll should be completed, so that other gentlemen, who to that 
arrangement and that method of procedure, shall have the same oppor- 
tunity as those whose names preceded theirs upon the roll, and I hope 
my colleagne’s sense of fairness to other gentlemen who have not yet 
been reached in the call will induce him to allow us to goon and com- 
plete the roll-call, so that members who desire consideration of meas- 
ures which have been reported from committees of the House duly or- 
ganized shall have an equal opportunity with others whose bills have 
been reached earlier. 

Mr. KILGORE. T appreciate the observations of my colleague, but 
we all remember the state of things here last Friday when bills were 
passed appropriating over $100,000, of which perhaps $5,000 was for 
meritorious claims, and I am very much inclined to abide by the terms 
of a resolution which my colleague [Mr. LANHAM] introduced here 
recently, providing that no legislation shall be had at this session ex- 
cept upon the tariff, upon ‘‘trusts,”? and general appropriation bills. 
It is true that that resolution has not been adopted, but any gentle- 
man upon this floor can, if he chooses, practically enforce its terms, and 
Iam very much inclined to do it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I should be glad to have the purposes of the reso- 
lution on ‘‘trusts’’ carried out. 

Mr. HOOKER. T hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] 
will withdraw his objection. We have all sat here and heard the roll 
called half through, and the bills of gentlemen whose names have been 
reached have been considered, and many of them passed, including, I 
believe, a bill for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] himself, 
and it certainly would be gross injustice to stop the call at this point. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me suggest also to my friend from Texas [Mr. 
KILGORE] that there are right-of-way bills, and bridge bills and other 
bills which do not take a dollar out of the Treasury, and which ought 
to be considered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Are they on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. ROGERS. Some of them are. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I give up. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his objec- 
tion. If there be no further objection, pending the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], the Chair will submit a request 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which is em- 
bodied in a resolution which the Clerk will now read. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN THE CAPITOL, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the subcommittee on electric lights for the House ying of the 
Capitol of the Committee on Public Buil and Grounds be, and is hereby, 
authorized to sit during the recess between the present and the second session 
of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that this resolution involves 
no additional expenditure, the committee having been already author- 
ized to make the investigation. Is there objection to the adoption of 
the resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
that subcommittee, I would like to know whether the resolution re- 
quires us to stay here during the recess? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of business on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the ayes 


seemed to have it. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I call for a division. 


Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] 
1s determined to insist upon the point of no quorum being present, it 
is unnecessary to take up further time in this way. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the consideration of business on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 38, noes 7. 

Mr. McMILIIN. Would it be in order for me to submit at this 
time a privileged motion that when the House adjourns this evening 
it udjourn to meet on Monday next? 

The SPEAKER. That motion can be made when the Committee of 
the Whole rises. It is not strictly in order now, the House having 
just voted to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Lask unanimous consent to submit the motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object for the present. If gentlemen propose to 
filibuster this day away, we will keep them here to-morrow. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conter- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Honse to the bill (S. 2742) to incorporate the Brightwood Rail- 
way Company of the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 4765) for the relief of G. W. McAdams. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 3340) for the disposition of Fort Brooke military reserva- 
tion at Tampa, Fla., and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3501) relating to the classification of post-offices and amend- 
atory of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled An act to adjust 
salaries of postmasters.’’ > 

The message also announced that the Senate further insisted on its 
amendments, disagreed to by the House, to the bill (H. R. 10896) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, agreed to the further conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon said bill, and had appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISON, and 
Mr. COCKRELL. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, ; 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
Frivate Calendar, Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of the Private Calendar under the order of business 
adopted heretofore when thé Committee of the Whole was in session. 

ESTATE OF RICHARD W. MEADE. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee of the Whole rose last 
Friday the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoLMEs] was upon the floor 
making an explanation in regard to a joint resolution which he desired 
to call up for consideration—joint resolution (H. Res. 189) to amend 
and enlarge the provisions of a joint resolution approved July 25, 1886, 
„Joint resolution to refer the claim of the administrator of Richard 
W. Meade, deceased, to the Court of Claims.“ The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa as now entitled to the floor, 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was last before the 
Committee of the Whole, I was making some observations in explana- 
tion of it. I stated that the Spanish Government had allowed the 
claim in this case in the sum of about $300,000, and that the American 
commission appointed to investigate the matter had refused to make 
allowance or further to investigate the claim, because the original 
papers placed before the Spanish Government were not submitted by 
this claimant, nor would the Spanish Government permit of any use 
being made of them for the purpose of enforcing this claim before the 
American commission. 

Mr, LANHAM. Irise to a parliamentary question. I would like 
to know what is the status of the joint resolution with regard to which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoLMEs] is now speaking. Has the 
question been submitted whether the Committee of the Whole will 
consent to its consideration? 

Mr. HOLMES. Consent was given me to make an explanation of 
this matter; that is what I was doing when, on last Friday, I yielded 
for a motion that the Committee of the Whole rise. 

Mr. SOWDEN. At that time I reserved the right to object when 
the matter should come up again to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that on last Friday the 
right to object after the statement of the gentleman from Iowa should 
be completed, was reserved. When the gentleman from Iowa has com- 
pleted his statement the Chair will put the question whether there is 
objection, 

Mr. NELSON. Lask that the bill be again read; some of us do not 
know what it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res, 189) to amend and enlarge the ee ona of a joint res- 
olution approved July 25, 1866, entitled “A joint resolution to refer the claim 
of the administrator of Richard W. Meade, deceased, to the Court of Claims.” 
Whereas by joint resolution approved July 25, 1866, Congress referred the 

elaim of Richard W. Meade, administrator of Richard W. Meade, deceased, to 

the Court of Claims “for adjudication thereof, pursuant to authority conferred 


577 5 said court by any existing law to examine and decide claims against the 
nited States referred to it by Congress;” and 

Whereas the said court and the Supreme Court of the United States dismissed _ 
the said claim upon the ground that the said resolution did not confer upon 
them jurisdiction to hear and determine the said claim upon its merits: There- 


fore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa/ives, etc., That the claim of Rich- 
ard W. Meade, administrator of the estate of Richard W. Meade, deceased, be, , 
and thesame is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims with full jurisdietion and 
authority todetermine and adjudge whether or not the said Richard W. Meade, 
deceased, had a valid claim against the Government of Spain which was re- 
leased to the said Government by that of the United States; and if said court 
determine that such claim was so released, then it is hereby given jurisdiction 
and authority to pronounce judgment for such amount as it may find to have 
been justly and equitably due thereon: Provided, That no allowance shall be 
made for interest on said claim accruing after the date of such release: And pro- 
vided further, That from any final judgment of said court or from 8 
on demurrer with leave to amend or plead either the claimant or the United 
States shall have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose judgment in the matter shall be final. I 


Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, so far as I may have intimated any 
objection to the consideration of this joint resolution, I withdraw it now, 
because I see that by the terms of the resolution there is reserved a 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The case is to undergo a thor- 
ough judicial examination, instead of being examined merely by a com- 
mittee of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will now complete 
his statement. 

Mr. HOLMES. After the claim had been disallowed by the Ameri- 
can commission Mr. Meade was without remedy. He had his judgment 
in the Spanish court, but the Spanish authorities maintained that by 
the treaty the claimant had been relegated to the American Govern- 
ment for the settlement of his claim; that it should be paid ont of the 
$5,000,000 provided in the treaty for the payment of certain claims. 
On the other hand, the United States Government contended that the 
claim was still due and owing by the Government of Spain. 

What is sought in this case is that this matter may be sent to the 
Court of Claims for determination of the question whether or not the 
United States Government is liable; and if not, the further enforce- 
ment of the claim will be a matter of diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween this country and Spain. That is all there is in this proposition. 
Not a dollar of appropriation out of the United States Treasury is asked, 
but simply an adjudication of this claimant’s rights as between the 
United States and Spain—nothing more. ‘This is certainly due to any 
claimant under such circumstances, particularly where a prima facie 
case is made out so absolutely as in this instance. General George G. 
Meade has deserved well of the people of this nation, and certainly this 
House is not prepared to do him or his family injustice in connection 
with a matter so plain on its face as this claim, the justice of which has 
been conceded so many times in various tribunals, by this Government, 
and by the Spanish Government as well. 

Task consent that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker], 
who made the report in this case and who has given it more thorough 
investigation than I have, be allowed to make a statement in regard 


it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this joint resolution? 

Mr. OATES. I do not understand just exactly what it is proposed 
to be done by this joint resolution, and would like to have the gentle- 
man explain the present status of this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The joint resolution is not before the committee 
for consideration. The question is whether the committee will consent 
to its being brought up. 

Mr. OATES. I know that, but I wish to ask a question in reference 
to this Meade claim so that I may understand what it is proposed to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OATES. Has nota bill been already passed referring this ques- 
tion to the Court of Claims, and is not this joint resolution which it is 
now asked shall be called up for consideration in the nature of legisla- 
tion amendatory of that which has been already passed? 

Mr. HOOKER. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hommes] will al- 
low me, I willanswer the interrogatory of the gentleman from Alabama, 
as I made the report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which was 
unanimous in favor of the passage of this joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLMES. Certainly, I will yield to the gentleman for that 


urpose. 
j Mr. HOOKER. There was a resolution passed in 1888 referring this 
matter to the Court of Claims for adjudication. It was referred to the' 
Court of Claims, and the Court of Claims passed upon it. From that 
judgment of the Court of Claims thère was an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Supreme Court in rendering its opin- 
ion expressed its regret that the resolution adopted by Congress was 
not broad enough to give jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the whole question. 

Mr. OATES. In what particular regard? 0 

Mr. HOOKER, The Supreme Court of the United States expressed 
its regret in that opinion that the legislation of Congress did not give 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to go into the matter of the judgment 
rendered by the Spanish court, as well as other matters necessarily in- 
volved in coming toa right decision upon the nature and validity of 
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this claim. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Meade had fora number of years 
entered into contracts with the Spanish Government, fourteen in num 

ber, and when he made his claim before the Spanish Junta, where this 
was being considered, together with other claims against the Spanish 
Government, they rendered a judgment in his favor. In the treaty 
which was entered into between the United States and Spain under 
which we acquired Florida, the United States agreed to assume all 
liability on the part of Spain to citizens of this country to the extent 
of $5,000,000. To the commission which was appointed under the 
treaty Mr. Meade presented his claim, but being unable to withdraw 
his papers from the Spanish Government and present them to the com- 
mission there was nothing before them upon which judgment could be 
rendered, and the term of three years having expired under the treaty 
the claim was rejected. 

As I have already stated, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in rendering its opinion upon the appeal taken from the de- 
cision of the Court of Claims expressed its regret that the legislation of 
Congress was not broad enough to take all these matters into consider- 
atou. * 

The resolution now pending merely proposes to give the Court of 
Claims full jurisdiction to pass upon the validity of this Meade claim, 
to go into the judgment of the Spanish Government in favor of Mr. 
Meade, and other matters necessary to arrive at a just conclusion. In 
other words, the legislation merely proposes to give the court full au- 
thority to go into the whole matter, with the right reserved to each 
party to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, as it is 
evident in a matter of this kind there can be no final disposition of the 
case until the Supreme Court of the United States has rendered its 
decision upon the whole matter. 

Mr. OATES. From the investigation which I have been able to 
give this question, without having gone into the whole case, I am sat- 
isfied there is some justice in it. My desire was, in asking the ques- 
tion I did, to discover just exactly what was proposed to be done by this 
legislation. 

Mr. HOOKER. If the Supreme Court decides that the Spanish 
Government by the judgment of its own junta was liable to Mr. Meade, 
and that the United States assumed under the treaty with Spain the 
liability of Spain to American citizens, then that is the end of the matter, 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman’s statement is satisfactory to me, and 
so far as I am concerned I do not interpose any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the joint resolution will 
be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 


that it do pass. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question will then be submitted on laying 


the resolution aside to be reported to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. [After a pause.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 9. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman in charge of this joint reso- 
lution will withdraw it, as it is evident a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will not in- 
sist upon his poĩnt of no quorum. ‘This is simply a resolution referring 
this matter to the Court of Claims for adjudication. There is nothing 
else in it, 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hotes] 
will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMES. It does not seem to me, Mr. Chairman, there is any- 
thing in this case which requires I should withdraw it, and especially 
when it seems on the part of those present there is no very serious op- 
position to it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the Chair 
will appoint as tellers Mr. HOLMES, and Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. LANHAM. Iam informed by the gentleman from Mississippi 
that it is not his purpose to allow any bills to pass unless a quorum is 
present. That being the case, I move that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion would not be in order while the 
committee is dividing. : 

Mr. HOOKER. I believe my name comes next on the roll. 
a little bill here, involving but a small amount 

The CHAIRMAN. The only business in order is the announcement 
of the vote by tellers. 

The tellers repurted—ayes 35, noes 5. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House having had under consideration House joint resolution 189, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Pending that I move that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 


I have 
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Mr. MORRILL. I hope the motion to adjourn will not prevail, be- 
cause it cuts off the Friday evening session for pensions. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
does not interfere with the Friday evening session. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
be adopted, but not the motion of the gentleman from Texas, which 
would cut off the night session. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move as a substitute for the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that to-morrow be substituted for the consid- 
eration of private bills. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, the House 
divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 14. 

Mr. MORGAN. No quorum, 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. That is the pending motion. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that motion 


and ihe me to ask leave to present one bill. [Cries of Regular or- 
der!” 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee is 
still pending. 


Mr. HOOKER, I wish to ask unanimous consent to consider a bill. 
{Cries of Regular order !??] - 

The SPEAKER. If the motion of the gentleman from Texas was 
withdrawn the Chair wonld have to proceed with the regular order, 
which is the appointment of tellers on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, on which a quorum is demanded. 

Mr. HOOKER. The question of no quorum being made on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, is itin order todo anything else 
except to adjourn ? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not, except to appoint tellers on that motion 
and complete the vote. Ifthe motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
is withdrawn, the Chair will submit the motion ot the gentleman from 
Texas; otherwise the gentleman from Tennessee has priority under the 
rules. 

The point of no quorum being made, the Chair will order tellers, 

Mr. MORGAN and Mr. MCMILLIN were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 7. 

TheSPEAKER. Is the point of no quorum insisted upon? 

Mr. ROWLAND. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. Iask unanimous consent, then, that next Monday 
be substituted for to-day, and that Monday night be substituted for 
the night session fixed for to-day for pension bills, so that the House 
may adjourn over until Monday when it adjourns today. In other 
words, I ask unanimous consent that the order of business for to-day 
may be executed on Monday and Monday evening. 

Mr. HOLMES. I understand under that arrangement that the bill 
just up would have its same status then that it has to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it would occupy the same position pre- 
cisely if that order were made. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MCKENNA. I object. 

Mr. LANHAM. Then I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will resume their places, 

Mr. MCKENNA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. FULLER. I object. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. 
statement for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I gave notice on yesterday evening, 
when it was objected that there was not a quorum here, and that there- 
fore the House could not adjourn over until Monday—thinking that it 
took just about as many to pass a bill as to adjourn over, and that if 
less than a quorum was not sufficient to adjourn over less than a quo- 
rum ought not to be sufficient to pass any bills, I gave notice that no 
bills should pass to-day without a quorum; but I find a large number 
of gentlemen here who have unimportant bills—important to them, 
but unimportant as public measures of legislation—that they are anx- 
ious to pass; and I, as everybody knows, being a sort of an amiably- 
disposed person, and not wanting to obstruct things of that sort, I will, 
on the condition that the bill that I called a quorum on be laid aside 
without a favorable or any other recommendation, withdraw my ob- 
jection to the House proceeding, and let us take up such bills as are 
unobiectionable and pass them. 

Mr. MORGAN. With the understanding that we may proceed to- 
day as on the last two Fridays, I withdraw my objection to the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Butthegentleman from North Carolina made the 
point of no quorum on that motion. 

Mr. ROWLAND. I withdraw the point. 


Task unanimous consent to make a 


Mr. McMILLIN. Still my motion is pending, and I ask the Chair 
to announce the result of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes are 52, noes8. The pointof no quorum 
has been withdrawn; the ayes have it, and the motion of the gentle- 
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man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], that wher! the House adjourn 
to-day it be to meet on Monday next, is agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion to adjourn, 
and move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON in the chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar, under the same rule as obtained on Friday Jast. 

Mr. HOLMES, _I desire, in conformity with the request of several 
gentlemen, to withdraw the bill, consideration of which I had asked, 
without prejudice, and that it retain its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


A. N. KIMBALL. 


Mr. HOOKER. I ask consideration of the bill (H. R. 7151) for re- 
lief of A. N. Kimball and sureties on his official bond as receiver of 
public moneys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be reported, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


hn enacted, elc., That the Commissioner 2 the Land Office and the proper 
unting officers of the Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized and 
N the settlement and adjustment of the accounts of Aaron At Kim- 
ball, late receiver of public moneys and disbursing nt at Jackso — 2 
allow credit for the 55 of $1,176.71 (being the sum of $924 of —.— ‘the publio funds 
disbursed by him for clerical “services, and for stationery and b 
for and used in the land office and receiver's office at Jackson, Miss., ease 
of 3 upon a sudden and un increase of the business of said 
and the sum of $252.71, interest cote — rate of ee per annum on 
3 amount of said disbursements from 2, 1883, to the 23d day of Novem- 
ber, 1887, on which last-named date a acer was rendered in the circuit 
court of the United States for the southern district of Mississippi against the 
said Kimball and his sureties on his bond as such i Fra for the said and 
other moneys). And it is further directed that a remitter be entered on said 
judgment for the amount of said credit. 


It is proposed to strike out all following the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That Aaron N, Kimball, late pice athe panis moneys and disbursing agent 

and he is Nef Dami wed credit for the sum of. 349 for 

clerical services rendered and b! ed his said office without the au- 

thority of the Secretary of the — — and — which said Kimball has not here- 

ops received credit. And the marshal for the United States in the district of 

— A Soph saga the Dane ed ana Feat held to credit tho said suis of $ said State, 
an 


The CHAIRMAN I there . to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
Mr. FULLER. Lask that the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 
The Committee on the J — to whom was referred House bill 7151, hay- 
had the same under conside: m, respectfully report 
Kimball was receiver of public moneys at Jackson, ‘tee, and in the final 
adjustment of his accounts with the General Land Office he claimed various 
items of credit, as follows: 
ITEMS OF DISALLOWED ACCOUNT. 
To amount Bs Sope S. Ware forclerical services from January 1, 1882, to 


April 30, 1 as Pe Vor A 
To amount E. B. eass for clerical services from July 10, 1882, to 


——— 35 


pril 3, 1 C ee oucher B. — 
mo! amount paid N.J. Smith for clerical services from ‘March 4, 1883, to March 


Amount paid Mrs. Mary 
1882, to June 1, 1882, — ag as per Voucher E.. 


a a a PEI ESE ANEL E E N A E AA G 


The 8 history of the case, from the 8 of the General Land 
— through the Secretary of the Interior, explains why this account was re- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, March 13, 1888. 


Sre: There are transmitted herewith the report of the Acting Commissioner 
of the General Land Office on bill H. R. 7181. For relief of A. N. Kimball and 
sureties, on his official bond as receiver of ‘ publie moneys at Jackson, Miss.,’’ 
and ~~ . 5 said bill, as submitted by you on the 7th instant. 


y, 
WM. F. VILAS, Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM C, OATES, 
Chairman of Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SERO GENERAL LAND OFFI 
‘ashington, D. C., March loi 1888. 


Sm: I am in receipt of a communication cae date of March 7, 1888, from 
Hon. W. C. Oates, chairman subcommittee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, inclosing House bill No. 7151. For the relief of A. N. Kimball and 
sureties, on his official bond as receiver of public moneys,” with accompanyi 

pers, with a request that he be furnished with a history of the case, a: 
3 thereto have to state as follows: 

That under date of une (is 1883, Mr. A. N. Kimball transmitted to this office 
an account for fractional quarter ending April 30, 1883, debiting the United 
States with the sum of $549 claimed to have been expended by him for clerical 

services rendered from January 1, 1882, to April 30, 1833, and for certain blanks 
oa the land office at Jackson, Miss., from ‘October 28, 1880, to January 


1883. 
This account was rejected and returned to him under date of September 17, 
1884, because no authority had been given him to make these expenditures. 


Nothing further was heard from tho account until November 5, 1887, henge Mr. 
A. N. Kimball presented an account for fractional . — ending ng April 80, 1 80, a 
to this office, supported by vouchers for expenses incurred 
receiver, at Jac Miss., from January 1, 1882, to June 1, on — 
$924, which included the $549, 8 rejected, and the ‘further sum of 
for clerical services rendered to June 1 1883. 

The honorable Secretary of the Interior was advised, under date of Novem- 
ber 14, 1887, that the claim of Mr. Kimball could not be allowed without the ap- 
— of the Secretary, as is required by section 2255, United States Revised 

tatutes. 

It stands unexplained why Mr. Kimball should submit to this office, under 
date of November 5, 1887, an account purporting to be for fractional quarter end- 
ing April 30, 1887, and containing an item of $375 for clerical services, $75 of 
which said amount is for services claimed to have been rendered during a 
period of one month subsequent to the date for which sna account is rendered 
and of the expiration of his term of office, and also why the balance of said 
$375, amounting to $300, claimed to have been expended for clerical services from 
January 1 to April 30, 1883, was not included in his account May 5, 1883, for frac- 
tional quarter ending April 30, 1883, and rejected as above set forth, 

If Mr. Kimball expended the sum claimed for clerical services and blanks, 
and the United States received the benefit of the same, it is for Congress to de- 
termine whether he is entitled in equity to relief or not, and whether he shall 
be allowed it, notwithstanding the — py diture claimed to have been made was 
without authority of the Secre the Interior, as required by law, and the 
fact that he was advised by this off oñice that the clerical services could pot be au- 
See See enen submitted and returned herewith. 

ery respectfully, 
S. M. STOCKSLAG 
Acting naan 
Hon. W. F. Vas, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Your committee, while disapproving the course of Mr. Kimball in incurring 
expenses of his office without 5 of the Secretary of the Interior, yet, 
under the peculiar circumstances, herewith report a substitute and recommend 
its adoption, allowing him a credit on a jud piens recovered by the United 
States against him and the sureties on his official bond in the United States cir- 
cuit court at Jackson, Miss., for $549, rejecting $375, the last item in his said ac- 
count, because the same is not sufficiently explained and proven to entitle him 
to a credit therefor. 

Mr. OATES (during the reading). If the Clerk will suspend the 
reading I will explain the claim in a few words. 

The claimant was receiver at the land office at Jackson, Miss. Ata 
time when there was a great run on the office, the clerical force which 
he had was unable to do the work, and he ran out of blanks. He took 
the responsibility of employing additional clerks and having blanks 
printed for use in his office. After he passed out of office there was a 
suit brought against him on his bond for a considerable amount—$1,500 
or $2,000—and he was found to be insolvent; but his sureties were 
solvent, and they were unable to use this claim, which amounted to 
about $900, included in these items. They were unable to use it asa 
set-off. It was not allowed by the Department, because he had not 
obtained the authority of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to make this expenditure. After the committee had the benefit of an 
explanation of the Commissioner of the General Land Office we decided 
that at least $531 of the claim should be allowed as a credit, giving his 
sureties the benefit of it on the judgment against them. Some $400 ot 
his claim was rejected by the committee, because we did not think the 
proof was quite sufficient. 

Mr. HOOKER. You recommended that $549 be allowed ? 

Mr. OATES. Yes. The amount proposed to be allowed is $549, 
and is certainly just. 

Mr. FULLER. I would like to ask the gentleman aquestion. Did 
this officer ever make any claim to the Department for this expenditure 
before he was sued on the bond ? 

Mr. HOOKER. Oh, yes; repeatedly. 

Mr. OATES. He claimed it, but it was not allowed. 

Mr. FULLER. Were the claims refused by the Department? 

Mr. OATES. ‘They were refused, and the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office makes the statement that they were not allowed because 
they did not want to establish the precedent of any inferior official ex- 
pending any amount without the consent of the Depariment. But 
they do not dispute the fact that the expenditure was made and that 
it was necessary. 

Mr. FULLER. Then the amount was claimed beforé he was sued 
upon his official bond ? 

Mr. OATES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Did he ask the Department for authority 
to employ the extra help? 

Mr. OATES. He first employed them and then applied for consent; 
and the only ground on which it was refused at the time was that the 
appropriation was short. When he went out of office it had not been 

id 


M TURNER, of Georgia. I wouldask the gentleman if he thinks, 
with his large experience of legislation here, that it would be prudent 
to allow officers to employ extra help without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the proper Department? 

Mr. OATES. I think as a rule it would not be right and I would 
not sanction it. I think the Department made a correct decision in not 
permitting a ent to be made; but there are such equities in this 
case, the Government getting the benefit of that expenditure, that it 
looks hard to require the sureties to pay the amount after the Govern- 
ment has got the benefit of the expenditures. I think the equities 
would be to give them the beneſit of that much. Now the wholeclaim 
was about $900. ‘Ve rejected the items about which there was some 
doubt, but there is no doubt about the amount we now recommend, 
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Mr. RYAN. Do I understand that this claimant had made applica- 
tion to employ these clerks before he did employ them? 

Mr. OATES. It was about the same time. He employed the clerks 
because there was a rush upon the office, and he did not like to refuse 
the entries on account of a deficiency of clerical force. He sent his ap- 
plication on and went ahead. The clerks commenced doing the work, 
and he received an answer in a week, or perhaps a month, that the re- 
quest could not be complied with, becanse the appropriation was short. 

Mr. RYAN. Is that a maximum office? 

Mr. OATES. I can not say as to that. It was laid before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and after canvassing it fully they decided unani- 
mously that that credit ought to be allowed under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of this case. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very bad precedent 
to establish, and I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there further objection to the consideration 
of this bill? 

Only three members objected—not a sufficient number. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will move that the bill be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. Before 
submitting that motion, however, I wish to read the concluding sen- 
tence of Mr. Stockslager, the Acting Commissioner. He says: 

If Kimball expended the sum claimed for clerical service and blanks, and the 
United States received the benefit of the same, it is for Con to determine 
whether he is entitled, in equity, to relief or not, and whether he shall be al- 
lowed it notwithstanding the expenditure qlaimed to have been made was with- 
out authority of the Secretary of the Interior, as by law, and the fact 
that he was advised by this office that the clerical service which he desired would 
not be authorized. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES] state precisely what the items are for which payment is rec- 
ommended ? 

Mr. OATES. They are stated in detail in the report. The last item, 
$375 for services rendered by Mrs. Kimball, was rejected by the com- 
mittee and is not embraced. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Why was that rejected? 

Mr. HOOKER. I understand that that was rejected by the com- 
mittee because they did not have sufficient proof of the rendition of 
the services by Mrs. Kimball, but in point of fact she is more entitled 
to pay than anybody else, in my judgment. 

Mr. OATES. There was some testimony taken by the subcommittee 
of which Iam a member; but as to this item for clerical services said 
to have been rendered by the wife of the claimant, there was no evi- 
dence of the rendition of the service except his affidavit and hers. As 
to the otherservices, however, which we reported favorably upon, there 
is no question; several affidavits were submitted proving that the serv- 
ices were rendered, and well rendered; and also as to the blanks, it 
was shown that they were furnished and that only a reasonable price 
was charged for them. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Do not the account and the proof show 
that these clerical services were obtained by this officer after he had 
been notified by the Department that it would not authorize the em- 
ployment or furnish the compensation ? 

Mr. OATES. That was the case in respect to the service which he 
claimed to have been rendered by his wife. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Was it not the ease as to the whole of 
the services? 

Mr. OATES. No, not as to the whole; only as to part. He re- 
newed his application. There were two or three different applications. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Now, I want to ask my friend from 
Alabama whether in his judgment it would be wise in Congress to 
sanction any such extraordinary course as that of this official. A 
postmaster or any other officer of the Government having asked for au- 
thority to expend the public money in a certain manner, and having 
been refused, does my friend think it would be proper to permit him 
to go on and incur expenses on his own responsibility and then come 
to Congress and ask reimbursement either for himself or his securities ? 
Does not the gentleman know that that would tend to encourage simi- 
lar expenditures on the part of public officials, who would rely upon 
Congress to make the amount good later? : 

Mr. OATES. Istated a few moments ago that I thought the De- 
partment was right in not allowing a precedent of this kind to be set 
up there. But herein lies the equity in favor of those who would ben- 
efit by if in this case. The blanks were actually furnished and the 
printer was paid for them. The services upon which we have reported 
favorably were actually rendered, and lands were being entered and 
money paid there, and the Government of the United States actually 
received the benefit of those services. The money went into the Treas- 
ury, and while the act of the officer was not warranted, while it was 
frregular, and while, if no one but the officer himself was to suffer, it 
might be well not to relieve him—in fact, I do not think I would vote 
to do it—yet when the man’s sureties are concerned, and when the 
Government received the full benefit of these services and these ex- 
penditures, it seems to me rather a hard case not to allow this credit 
on the judgment. I think there is an equity in the matter, and itisa 
case that must rest on its own bottom. It is not likely to be a prece- 
dent. nor, so far as Congress is concerned, is it likely to influence our 


future action. I think it ought not to have been established as a prece- 
dent in the Department, but I think the parties are entitled to relief 
here to the extent recommended. There was some doubt in my mind 
as to whether the service claimed to have been rendered by this man’s 
wife ought to be paid for, because, in addition to other reasons, those 
services were clearly rendered after he knew of the refusal of the De- 
partment to sanction the expenditure. As to the $549, I think theal- 
lowance is clearly right. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. For how long a period of time was this extra 
clerical force employed ? 

Mr. OATES. Only a short time. There was a run made upon the 
office when there were a great many people taking up land. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Was it not nearly a year? 

Mr. OATES. Oh, not so long—only two or three months. 

Mr. HOOKER. Unless some gentleman desires to say something 
more on this subject, I will move that the bill be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, Ihave great respect for the 
judgment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], as well as 
the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. OATES], on this question, formed, as 
no doubtitis, upon fairand considerateattention; and this being a small 
matter, I would be glad to waive any scruples I may have in regard to it. 
Small matters as well as large ones make precedents, and I doubt very 
much whether it would be wise on the part of Congress to set the ex- 
ample of compensating an officer who upon his own responsibility has 
incurred an expenditure of this sort. We may regret the hardship to 
his sureties, but I think it much better that a man who has voluntarily 
incurred a sacrifice of this sort, with full notice that he does so without 
authority, should suffer the burden of the expenditure rather than that 
public policy should be violated by Congress in compensating him for 
an expense incurred in this way. 

Mr. HOOKER. I have only a word to say in reply to what has fallen 
from the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. In the several De- 
partments of the Government, particularly in the Land Departmen 
there arises occasionally necessity for the employment of extra cleri 
force. Of course the Department has, and ought to have, a supervis- 
ion of this matter, and usually directs whether the extra force shall be 
employed. But instances have come to my knowledge in which a reg- 
ister or receiver at a land office has been constrained to employ clerks 
for the performance of the duties of the office, assuming hi the 
risk of haying the Commissioner grant an extra allowance for such 
services; and in several instances the Commissioner has granted such 
an allowance. In this instance the Commissioner says himself that, 
while he did not grant the allowance, there is no sort of question, as 
the committee has shown in the report, that the services were ren- 
dered, that the Government received the benefit of them; that this 
money was expended for the purpose of purchasing blanks which were 
absolutely necessary for carrying on the business of the Land Office. 
There is no sort of question about any one item of the account. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman allow me to conclude 
this whole matter, so far as I am concerned, by putting a case to him? 
Take the case of the postmaster at the city of Jackson, Miss. No doubt 
there is sometimes at that office a great pressure of business in the dis- 
tribution of mails, etc., and allowances are frequently made for extra 
expenses at offices of that magnitude. Now, suppose the postmaster at 
that city, after asking the Postmaster-General to make a special allow- 
ance for such service, and after the refusal of such application (the post- 
master having been informed that the allowance could not be made on 
account of the state of the finances), should go on and employ an extra 
clerk to help him. Would the gentleman favor an appropriation to re- 
imburse the postmaster in such a case? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would not; and I will tell the gentleman why. 
That is altogether a different case. The administration of the postal 
business in any city or town—Jackson, Miss., oranywhere else—is usu- 
ally provided for by an appropriation made by Congress which is deemed 
adequate for the purpose, and the employment of an additional clerk 
by the mere action of the postmaster is certainly a condition of affairs 
which could hardly arise, because there is no such increase in the busi- 
ness of the Post-Office Department from day today, from week to week, 
from month to month, as may arise in the Land Office, and as did arise 
in this case. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the case put by my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER] is, as he states it, a very strong one; and in 
any ordinary case I should accept his judgment on a point of this kind 
as correct. But I submit to him that he overlooks the controlling ele- 
ment in this case. While I do not distinctly recall the circumstances 
of this case, my recollection of it, as it came before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has been somewhat refreshed by the observations of my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. OatEs]. As he states, the Land Office declined 
to make an allowance to this officer because of the fact that there was 
an absence of appropriation, that the appropriation for work of this 
sort had been exhausted. There is an act of Congress prohibiting any 
of the Departments from making any contracts or allowances in excess 
of the appropriations made by law. ay: 

Now here was an emergency—one of a class of emergencies arising 
from time to time—where the necessities of the office, the convenience 
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of the people in the proper and speedy dispatch of the public business 
required an official force for which Congress in its original appropria- 
ticns had not made provision. To illustrate: At Eureka Springs in 
our State, some years ugo, waters of a medicinal character, or supposed 
to be medicinal, were discovered; and where there had been a barren 
waste there was within a few months a population of 5,000 people. 
The post-office there was completely overrun, persons waiting at the 
office in large numbers to obtain their mail. The postmaster, with 
the allowances made to him, could not properly dispatch the duties of 
his office, and no additional allowance was made by the Department 
to enable him to do so. Now, the question is whether a public ofti- 
cer, when an emergency like that, unanticipated and unprovided for, 
arises, should be allowed to neglect or disregard the necessities of the 
public, In that case, or in some other case of that character (I am not 
sure about the particular case), the Forty-ninth Congress, when the 
subject was brought to its attention, made proper provision for the re- 
imbursement of the officer who had been compelled to decide between 

. abandoning the discharge of the public business or staying there and 
for the time being bearing the additional expense himselfi My friend 
who represents that district states that provision was made by Con- 
gress for the reimbursement of the officer in that instance. 

Will any gentleman maintain that under such circumstances Con- 
gress ought not to have granted relief? And that case is analogous to 
the one now presented. The Department would have granted the nec- 
essary allowance, but Congress had failed to make adequate appropria- 
tion, and by statute the Department was prohibited from sanctioning 
any additional expenditure. 

Mr. OATES. I desire to state that the fund appropriated in the gen- 
eral appropriation bill for clerical work in the local land offices is ap- 
portioned at the beginning of the year; and the amount apportioned 
to this particular office was exhausted before this ‘‘run’’ was made 
upon it. The Jand officers could not foresee that this rush of business 
would occur; and as the amount apportioned was exhausted, there 
were no funds from which an additional allowance could be made. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, one other observation and then I will 
yield the floor to my friend. 

There is a provision of the statute regulating the Department of Jus- 
tice in this way. Very recently during the present session of Con- 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman from Arkansas will ad- 
mit it was a wise public policy which was embodied in that statute. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; Ido. Ishould regard it in a case of public 
emergency where the public interests are involved to be an unjust and 
unwise policy not to be allowed in its discretion to make ample provis- 
ion for such emergency. ‘To illustrate. Recently, in the case of an 
important investigation, it was found necessary on the part of the De- 
partment of Justice to take certain depositions. They were in the 
progress of taking them in the city of Philadelphia when the Depart- 
ment discovered they would be unable to meet the expenses of the coun- 
sel engaged in taking those depositions under notice already served, 
and when the taking of those depositions was in progress. Now, was 
the Government to withdraw this special counsel and permit these dep- 
ositions in which the Government was interested to be taken ex parte 
and without compensation because the statute provided they should 
not proceed without the funds to carry on the business? Would the 
Congress of the United States in a case of that kind, when properly 
presented and when the Department of Justice had taken the respon- 
sibility to have these depositions taken, refuse to award compensation 
to the counsel who were engaged in that work? Certainly not; and 
they did not refuse to make pavon at this very session of Congress, 
in the general deficiency bill, to provide for the expense incurred in 


taking those depositions, 
Mr. HOOKER. Iwill now yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. PEEL]. 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the discussion which 
has taken place, and the case which has been referred to by my col- 
league is one in point. I wish to say I am familiar with that case. 
In my district when the Eureka Springs were first discovered the coun- 
try where they are located was a wilderness. In a little while after 
the discovery of the springs, in 1881, people had flocked in there from 
all directions, and it became necessary to accommodate the public that 
a post-office should be established for the collection and distribution 
of the mail. A fourth-class post-office was established at that place, 
where there had accumulated some ten or fifteen thousand population, 

As a matter of course, the Post-Office Department could not allow 
under the law an assistant in that post-office to help in the distribution 
of the mail, although such assistance was needed. The postmaster 

paid the money out of his own pocket to provide a sufficient force to 
accommodate the public needs. I introduced a bill for relief in that 
case, and it was reported favorably in the Forty-eighth Congress, to 
reimburse the postmaster for the money which he had paid out of his 
own pocket to accommodate the public while he was in the manage- 
ment of that post-office. It was a case of emergency which had arisen 
unexpectedly, and it was necessary to accommodate the people in re- 
ceiving and collecting the mail; and it was just such a case where the 


Congress of the United States should intervene to make good what- 
ever losses were suffered on the part of the postmaster. 
Mr. HOOKER. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. FUL- 


LER]. 

Mr. FULLER. I wish to say a word in reply to some of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Rovers]. It seems 
to me if his line of policy is pursued as indicated by his argument we 
will then have a case of this kind every session of Congress, upon the 
ground that the amount placed in the hands of these land officers was 
not sufficient. 

Mr, ROGERS. The amountin the case of the Commissioner was not 
sufficient. 

Mr. FULLER. I understand there is a certain amountin the hands 
of each one of these land officers to meet the expenditures under their 
management, I remember the case of the Lamar office in Colorado. 
Owing to the great amount of business in that office this money was 
exhausted. So in many other offices where the expenses in behalf of the 
public interests’ have exceeded the amount which they had on hand, 
owing to the amount of business which had been suddenly thrown upon 
them. Now, if we should establish a precedent like that indicated by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, that because there was a necessity in the 
ease they should go on and hire extra help and come in afterwards to 
Congress for relief, we may expect an accumulation of cases of that 
character at every session of Congress. I think it is a dangerous prac- 
tice, and one which ought not to be encouraged. 

Mr. HOOKER. I think the House is ready to vote on this amend- 
ment. This is not asked in behalf of the man who did the work and 
who paid for the help which became necessary, but it is to make the 
allowance to the sureties involved in this suit. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The first question is on the pending amendment. 

Mr. FULLER. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 3. 

Mr. FULLER. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed as tellers Mr. HOOKER and Mr. FULLER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 32, 


noes 1, 

Mr. FULLER. While I still think this is a bad precedent, I do not 
feel like stopping the public business and will therefore withdraw the 
point of no quorum, 

Mr. HOOKER. Thank you, sir. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation tbat it do 


pass. 
CALL OF THE LIST OF MEMBERS. 


The Clerk proceeded to call the list of members. 

Mr. RICE. I rise, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of stating that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOWARD] is detained from the Hall by 
sickness in his family, and to ask that by unanimous consent his name 
be passed over without prejudice to his right under the call, 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE INDIANS, 


Mr. HUDD. I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
5043) for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DUNN. Is that a private bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is on the Private Calendar, and is a private 


ill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas a treaty was entered into on the 5th day of February, 1856, by and 
between the Government of the United Siates and the Stockbridge and Munsee 
Indians, in which the said Indians ceded certain lands to the United States, and 
accepted, in consideration thereof, certain lands as a reservation, to which said 
Indians removed, and upon which they have ever since resided; and 

Whereas by the interpretation p! by Government officials on the act of 
February 6, 1871, an act for the relief of said Indians, a large part of said Indians 
(and their descendants) who signed said treaty of 1856, and have continued with 
said tribe from the making of said treaty to the present time, are excluded from 
participating in tribal funds and the right to occupy said reservation: Therefore 

Be it enacted, ete., That all persons who were actual members of said tribe ot 
Indians at the time of the execution of the treaty of February 5, 1856, and their 
descendants, and all persons who became wembers of the tribe under the pro- 
visions of Article VI of said treaty, and their descendants, who did not in 
and by said treaty,and have not since its execution, separated from said tribe, 
are hereby declared members of said Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, 
and entitled to share in former tribal funds and the occupancy of tribal lands. 

Serc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, without un- 
necessary delay after the passage of this act, to cause to be taken an enrollment 
of said tribe on the basis of the provisions of this act, which enrollment shall 
be filed, a copy in the Department of the Interior and a copy in the records of 
said tribe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. HUDD. This isa bill which involves no appropriation of money. 
It provides merely a mode of settling the differences or disputes be- 
tween a tribe of Indians residing in Wisconsin. It has been reported 
favorably by prior Congresses, and the gentleman from Minnesota, my 
colleague on the Committeeon Indian Affairs [Mr. NELSON], has made 
two reports similar to the one now pending before the House. The bill 
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only failed on final passage because of not having been reached. 
received unanimous reports from the Indian Committee of three Con- 


It has 


gresses. It makes no appropriation, is recommended by the Interior 
Department, and strongly by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. So I 
presume there will be no objection to its passage. 

I move that it be laid aside. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

J. GEORGE BRUCKSTUHL, 

Mr. HUTTON. Task present consideration of the bill (H. R. 338) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the military record of J. George 
Ruckstuhl. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to remove from the military record of J. George Ruckstuhl, late a first 
lieutenant in the Ninety-seventh Illinois Volunteers, the charge of desertion, 
and to cancel all penalties and forfeitures arising therefrom. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? . 

Mr. HUTTON. There is an amendment I desire to offer to the bill, 
and also an amendment to tke title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of amending the title will come 
up hereafter in the House. The first question is, Will the committee 
now consider the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE, Let us have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. GEAR) was read, as follows: 

They find that he was mustered into the United States service as first lieuten- 
ant of Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
September 16, 1862, That he was left at Camp Smith, Kentucky, on November 
11 to superintend the burial of a dead soldier, and that he did not rejoin his regi- 
ment until February 1, 1863, during which time he was “ absent without leave.” 
Charges were preferred against him, but he tendered his resignation, to take 
effect December 31, 1862, which resignation was accepted by General U. S. Grant 
in general orders March 2, 1867. i 

In the tender of his resignation he states that itis on the ground of ill- 
8 statement is verified by the certificate of two surgeons who tes- 

o the fact. 

i n regard to his absence without leave“ Ruckstuhl makes the following 
statement: That he was left under a verbal order of General A. J. Smith at 
Nicholasville, Ky., to bury one D. C. Fulton, a member of his ment; that 
he did so remain, and after having performed this duty he started to rejoin his 
regiment; that on arriving at Frankfort he was taken severely ill; that he left 
his detail at that point, telling them that he would rejoin his regiment at Louis- 
ville: that on his arrival at Louisville, Ky., he was unable to rejoin his regi- 
ment, as he was suffering from a severe hemorrbage, in consequence of which 
he was unable to travel; that while in Louisville he was under the care of one 
Dr. Coke, who is now dead. 

This statement of the facts in the case Mr. Ruckstuhl makes under oath, and 
is supported by the affidavits of one Gottlieb Beih and Mary Daesschofer, who 
both testify to the fact of his illness in Louisville, Ky.; that he was confined to 
his bed for about six weeks under the care of Dr. Coke. who has since died. 
The time that these two witnesses testify as to the duration of his illness covers 
the period for which he is reported “absent without leave from his regiment.” 

Y ur committee recommend that the words in the sixth line of the bill, “the 
charge of desertion,” be stricken out and the words!“ absence without leave“ 
be inserted in lieu thereof, and that when so amended the bill do pass. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs adopted, and the 
bill as amended laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

HYLAND C. KIRK AND OTHERS. 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask the present consideration of the bill (S. 395) 
for the relief of Hyland C. Kirk and others, assignees of Addison C. 
Fletcher. 

The bill was read at length. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the report ought to be read in that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The report will be read, subject to objection. 

The report was read at length. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. What is the amount of the claim that is proposed 
to be presented here to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will say that this is a Senate bill, and I am not 
so familiar with the facts as other gentlemen on the floor to enable me 
to answer questions with regard to the bill. The principal informa- 
tion that I have in respect to it was gathered from an examination of 
the report of the Senate and the accompanying exhibits. I think the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] has given it more attention 
and can probably answer fully any questions that may arise in regard 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from New 
York will make a statement in reference to the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. What amount does it involve? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Mr. Chairman, this bill was in charge 
of my colleague from New York [Mr. DAVENPORT] who is absent, but 
at his request I have informed myself of the facts on record in the case. 
This matter was examined when pending in the Court of Claims, 
which court decided that in case the finding was substantially in favor 
of claimant—but I will read the exact language of the court. They 
Bay: 

The court find that one-twentieth of 1 per cent. of the amount so collected, 


to wit, the sum of $35,151.33, would be a reasonable royalty for the use of the 
device, if the claimant is entitled to recover therefor. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the whole amount involved? 

Mr. BAKER of New York. AsI understand it, that is the whole 
amount involved in this claim. 

Mr. KILGORE. My understanding is that it may run up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. : 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. This is the finding of the Court of 
Claims, and so stated by Mr. DAVENPORT, and given to me also by other 
parties familiar with the facts of the case. They inform me that some- 
thing over $35,000 is the limit of the amount stated by the court as a 
reasonable royalty for the use of the device, if anything at all is to be 
recovered. 

7577 CHAIRMAN. The question first is, Will the bill be consid- 
ered ? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think I will have to object to the consideration 
of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question then is, Will the committee con- 
sider the bill? 

awe members only rising to object, the bill was ordered to be con- 
sidered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside. 

Mr. KILGORE. I give notice, Mr. Chairman, that my objection 
does not end here. I shall insist upon the point of no quorum with 
reference to this bill. It is too important to be in this manner. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. In view of that statement and rather 
than obstruct the other business to-day, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Under the circumstances, and at the instance of 
the gentleman from New York, I will withdraw the bill for the present. 


JOHN R. TREUTLEN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I ask consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2896) for the relief of the heirs of John R. Treutlen. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay to the heirs of John R. Treutlen, late an employé in the House 
of Representatives, $333.33, being the difference in the salaries paid to laborers 
and that paid to messengers, which latter office he filled from the 7th day of 
April, 1881, to the 17th day of December, 1881, performing all the duties of mes- 
seose and receiving only the pay of 8 * 

EC. at the amount necessary to pay the same ereby appropriated 
and made immediately available. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. : 

JOHN GRAY. 
Mr. KEAN. Iask consideration of the bill (H. R. 11165) for the re- 
lief of John Gray. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John Gray, late majorot the 
One hundred and seventy-fifth New York Volunteers, outof any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the pay and allowances of a major of in- 
fantry from the 19th of November, 1862, the date he received his commission as 
major from the governor of the State of New York, to the 17th day of January, 
1863, the date he is borne upon the record as having been mustered into the sery- 
ice as major of said regiment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11165) 
for the relief of John Gray, report as follows: 

This isa claim for pay for services rendered prior to muster, by John Gray, 
formerly major of the One hundred and seventy-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteers, 

The claimant applied to the War De ent for relief, and was denied in 
1886, for the reason that his muster into service as major January 17, 1863, 
recoguized him from the earliest date by completion of his command.” 

The proof shows that John Gray was commissioned major of the One hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteers on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1862, by the governor of New York, and served in that capacity without 
pay until January 17, 1863. 

Having obtained the benefit of ree services, the Government ought not to 
set up a technical plea in bar of its obligation to make compensation therefor, 
ana your committee are of opinion that payment should be made to Maj. John 


Your committee report back the bill, and recommend its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I havea bill here that I want to 
call up for a friend of mine. I will take charge of it. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I am informed that there is some ques- 
tion about this bill. How much is there involved in it? 

Mr. KILGORE. Nota cent. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1305) to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is informed that this bill is on the 
House Calendar. 


. 
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Mr. DUNN. It is a private bill, to create a private corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he understands the 
rule to apply to only those bills which are on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DUNN. I would like to know why itis not on the Private Calen- 
dar. Itisa private bill, and the rule was intended to comprehend 
and take in all private bills; and all private bills ought to be on the 
Private Calendar. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time to have made that question woulp 
have been when it was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DUNN, Isubmit that an erroneous reference of a bill onght 
not to deprive it of its privilege under this call. The fact that itison 
the Private Calendar is a very technical question that onght not under 
the rule to exclude its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would not by its ruling undertake to 
exclude a private bill. If there be no objection, the bill will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask for objection to its consideration. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I object. 

Mr. DUNN. It has not arrived at the stage for objection. 
question is on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not called for objection. This 
discussion is simply upon the point of order, and the Chair has not 
ruled on the point of order 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand the Chair to state that this bill did 
not come under the present call, but that it might be called up by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. DUNN. The Chair called attention to the fact that the bill is 
on the House Calendar. Istate that the bill is a private bill and ought 
to be on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LANHAM. I raise the point of order on the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I demand that the bill be read. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that the House bill is on the Private 


Calendar. 
Call up the House bill and substi- 


Mr. BAYNE (to Mr. KILGORE). 
tute it for the Senate bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will just call up the House bill instead of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how this bill 
comes up at this time. 

Mr. DUNN. 'The bill is trying to get up now. 

Mr. LAWLER. I object to its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has not come for objections. The Chair 
is informed that the House bill is on the Private Calendar. The ob- 
jection would be waived for that reason, and the point of order would 
not lie against its consideration. I now ask if there is objection to the 
consideration of the House bill? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the House bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House bill will be taken up, and after it is 
read the Chair will ask if there is objection to its consideration. 

The bill (H. R. 5616) was read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Shall the bill be considered ? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I make the point of order that that bill is not 
upon the Private Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill which has just been read is on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The one that I have is not on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DUNN. But when objection was made the gentleman called 
up the House bill instead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill which has just been read is on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, page 41. Those who are opposed to the consideration of 
the bill will rise and stand until counted. 

Seven members objected—more than a sufficient number; so the bill 
was not considered. 


STATE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. LAFFOON. I call up the bill (H. R. 3715) for the relief of the 
State National Bank of New Orleans, formerly Louisiana State Bank. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the State National Bank of New Orleans, 
formerly Louisiana State Bank, for the payment of the proceeds of cotton be- 
Pater to said bank taken by the agents of the Treasury Department, of the 
United States, in the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, after the 30th day of 
June, 1865, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for adju- 
dication, and that said bank may institute suit in said court and the same shall 
be tried and adjudicated the same as if said action had been filed within the 
time authori law; that the testimony and original papers filed by said 
bank before the Treasury Department of the United States in connection with 
said claim be, and the same shall be, received by said court as evidence as if 
taken or filed under the rules of said court; that the said bank and United States 
may take further evidence as may be deemed proper, subject to the rules for 
taking testimony in said court. 


The report (by Mr. SHaw) is as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3715) for the 
relief of the State National Bank of New Orleans, formerly Louisiana State 
Bank, having considered the same, report as follows: 

The committee agree with the conclusions reached by the Committee on 
Claims in the Senate, as embodied ina report from said committee in the Forty- 
seventh Prey ee and adopt said report, and recommend that said bill be 
amended by inserting, in line 15, after the word “evidence,” the words so far 
as the same may be legally competent and eit under the rules and practice 
of said court,” and as so amended that said bill do pass, 


The 


at New York, by whom it was sold. and the proceeds 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred “ A bill for the relief of the 
ae ee Bank of Louisiana,” having examined the same, make the fol- 

owing report: 

That the State Bank of Louisiana, a banking corporation chartered by the 
laws of Louisiana, and located at the city of New Orleans, in 1863, while said city 
was in the permanent occupation and control of military forces of the United 
States, through its agents, contracted with various es residing in Upper 
Louisiana and Arkansas, who had raised and were the private owners thereof, 
for the purchase of several hundred bales of cotton. At the dates of these con- 
tracts of purchase the venders resided within the lines of the Confederate forces, 
and commercial relations between the bank and themselves were prohibited, 
both by the general and statute laws of the Government and by the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States, made under and in pursuance of said 
laws. The cotton thus purchased or contracted for remained in the possession 
of the several venders until after the 30th of June, 1865, when hostilities having 
ceased, it was delivered over to the agent of the bank, and by said agent col- 
lected 9 at different points preparatory to shipment to New Orleans. 

After the cotton had thus reached the possession of the bank, and while await- 
ing shipment to New Orlcans, ial Treasury agents of the United States, on 
the 27th and 29th July, 1865, and the 18th November, 1865, seized the same and 
caused it to be shipped to Simeon Draper, the agent of the Treasury Department 
3 paid into the United States 
Treasury. The State Bank ot Louisiana, after the close of the war, having been 
merged into the State National Bank of Louisiana, the latter, as the successor 
to all the rights and interests of the former bank, made claim to the proceeds of 
this cotton, but its claim was rejected by the Treasury tment, The bank 
thereafter, on the 21st September, 1877, instituted an action in the Court of Claims 
for the recovery of said proceeds, and was defeated in said court by the plea of 
the statute of limitation. The object of the present bill is to allow the bank to 
have its claim referred to the Court of Claims for trial and adjudication, just as 
though the action had been filed in said court within the time authorized by 
law. Its claim before the Department was not finally determined until after the 
bar of the statute had attached. 5 

The rejection of the claim by the Department was based upon the ground that 
its purchases haying been made in 1863 from parties occupying an enemy rela- 
tion, the bank failed to acquire title to the cotton, and had therefore no valid 
claim to its proceeds. Ifthe case stood alone upon the contract for the purchase 
of the cotton in 1863 the correctness of this ruling could not be well questioned, 
The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in Montgomery ts. 
United States, 15 Wallace, 395, and Mitchell vs. United States, 21 Wallace, declare 
that such contracts of purchase would fail to confer a valid title to the pro è 
and your committee at the present session of Sonare have reported nst a 
bill granting relief as to the proceeds of property in a case where the party, by 
his p from inhabitants of insurrectionary districts in violation of the non- 
intercourse laws of the United States, failed to acquire a valid title. So that if 
nothing appeared in the present except the bank’s purchase of the cotton 
in 1863 from venders residing within the Confederate lines, it could not be dis- 
tinguished from the Mitchell claim, and would be controlled by tbe principles 
applied in that case. 

ut there are important particulars in which the paper differs from the 
Mitchell ease. The bank’s contract for the purchase of the cotton was not com- 
mayen in 1883, or during the period of act war. It had 


9 refused to the contract, and the bank 
had tried then, either during or after the war, to recover the cotton, it would 


had been pleaded, or if the same had appeared to the court course 

of the trial. The planters did not, however, avail ves of the ill ty or 

the contract, but, on the contrary, recogni. the moral obligation w: rested 

upon them, after receiving the purchase-money, they asp eres completed the 
on 0 


nding 
previously entered into, no Lat apy foes 2 rights havin, 
generally prohibited or forbid 


on 
a previous 

On the 24th June, 1865, the President of the United States, by proclamation 
issued under authority of law, expressly ordered that all restrictions upon 
internal, domestic, an coastwise intercourse and trad: and upon the purchase 
and removal of products ” lying west of the Mississippi River (exce 
relating to property heretofore purchased by the agents or en 
rendered to the forces of the United States) are annulled. exp: 
authority given by law, the bank could 1 y have purchased this cotton. The 
venders could lawf: uly have sold or given it tothe bank. When the venders, after 
bea roclamation, deli 
sale 


legal objections arising from positive law or 
when the confirmation is attempted which 


that originally vitiates the contract has 5 when the legal objections 
s no 5 why the parties 
men 
If this ition is correct, t. venders in ratifying and completin: 
their contracts by delivery of the cotton after the restrictions upon commercia 
intercourse had been removed, conferred upon the bank a title to the property 
just as valid as though the contract had been first entered into at the date and 
place of delivery; so that the case is narrowed down to this, that after all hos- 
tilities had terminated and the President had, by his proclamation, removed all 
restrictions upon trade in the districts formerly declared to be in insurrection, 
the bank applied to the planters who to sell it their cotton in 1863, and 
requested them to nize and complete their agreement and confer upon the 
bank the on and ownership of the cotton. This they might have re- 
fused to do, but feeling the mo: obligation arising out of the receipt of the 
money the had paid them, they freely delivered the cotton to the agent of 
the bank when it was lawful for them to hold intercourse and before any in- 
tervening rights of the Government attach 
Under those ©! mstances the transaction may well be termed either a valid 
confirmation of a former contract, or a new sale as of the date of such delivery, 
oragift. When the cotton was so received in 1865 it must be admitted that the 
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ion which the bank thereby acquired was a legal one. The cotton had 
never been captured“ fiagrante bello: it had never been abandoned or seized 


as such; consequently the United States never acquired the t of seizure 
coupled with possession before the perfected both its title and possession, 
Whether the agents of the Treasury Department had any authority in law for 
seizing this cotton in the n of the bank at the several dates already 
given is, in the opinion of your committee, a matter of such grave doubt, to say 

e least of it, as to make this a proper case for the decision of some competent 

udicial tribunal. What the bank now asks is that it may be permitted to sue 

the Court of Claims, and that said court shali hear and adjudicate the case 

as though it had been instituted within six years after the seizure of the cotton 
by the officers of the Government, 

‘The proceeds of the cotton are in the United States Treasury, placed there by 
the alleged wrongful acts of special agents of that Department. The bank pros- 
ecuted its claim to these proceeds before the Department, hoping for a favorable 
decision, until its remedy in the Court of Claims was by the statute of 
limitations. Again, c! ts in this class of cases were not supposed by the 
legal profession to have any remedy in the Court of Claims until the Klein case 
was decided in December, 1871. Under those circumstances the bank, having 
been guilty of no “laches,” should not be deprived of the opportunity to have 
its claim passed upon by the Court of Claims. It would certainly be against 
conscience for the Government in a case like the present to keep this money 
and deny to the bank the pavilions of establishing its superior right thereto. 
Your committee accordingly recommend the passage by the Senate of the ac- 
companying bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI NEAR ALMA, WIS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call up the bill (S. 2816) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge for railway purposes across the Mississippi 
River between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, to be located 
north of and in vicinity of the city of Alma, Wis. 

The bill was read for information. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, is that billon the Private Calendar? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that it is. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to offer an amendment, to come in at the 
end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is not open to amendment at this stage. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire of the Chair 
eres this is the same bill about which we had a controversy on last 

riday. 

Mr. NELSON. It is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota now say that 
he will insist upon a quorum for the passage of this bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Ishall offer as an amendment the same bill that I 
offered last Friday. 

Mr. MORGAN. But do you intend to call a quorum? 

Mr. NELSON. Ido intend to call a quorum on this bill unless 
mine is accepted as an amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I shall make the point of 
order against the gentleman’s amendment. I know the bill that he 


TO to offer. 
Mr. MORGAN. I hope my friend from Wisconsin will withdraw 
the bill if it is to be antagonized. 


The CHAIRMAN. This is all out of order. Is there objection to 
the consideration of this bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to come in at the end of the bill. I do not care to occupy time 
in reading the amendment beyond the first section. 

The Clerk read the first section of the proposed amendment, as fol- 

lows: 
a te enacted, oe the city of pole Sees Pe tan inthe State 
or r an 
S Aanias which may bf ainan saa er bens harsh aah 
ized to construct maintain a bridge and approaches thereto the ship- 
canal and upon the Government piers of the same through Minnesota Point, 
being the entrance to the Duluth ‘bor from Lake Superior, ifu consider- 


ation of a board of engineer officers, to be specially selected for the p: 


bridge can be built without serious injury to the canal as an entrance to 
bor, and then only upon the plans and at the location recommended by the board 
and approved by the Secretary of War; said bridge shall be constru 
vide for the passage of railway trains, and further provide for the 
wagons, street- railway and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals 
and foot- ngers, for s reso! e ratesof tolls as may be approved from 
time to time by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to have the amend- 
ment read further, but I wish to make a statement, if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is willing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. Iam entitled to have the whole amendment read, 
but I will waive that right if I can be allowed to make a brief state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] makes the point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; on the ground that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] asks unanimous consent that he 
may be permitted to make a statement, 

There was no objection. 


over 


Mr. NELSON. The only statement I desire to make is that the re- 
mainder of the bill which I haye sent up as an amendmentis like other 
bridge bills. The first section, the section that has been read, is to au- 
thorize the city of Duluth to construct a bridge across the canal en- 
trance toits harbor, provided that a board of engineers, to bé appointed 
by the Secretary of War, shall decide that such a bridge can be built 
without obstructing navigation. This amendment does not propose to 
allow the bridge to be constructed until the board of engineers report 
that it can be done without injury to navigation. If the engineers say 
it can not be done, the bridge is not to be built. Iam compelled to 
take this course because I have tried several times during this session 
to pass this bill, but objection has always been made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, not the gentleman who has now called up the bill 
but the gentleman [Mr. HAUGEN] within whose district this pro 
bridge across the Mississippi is to be built. The bill which I have 
called up as an amendment has been called up by the Committee on 
Commerce and has been objected to, and the point of ‘‘no quorum” 
has been made against it, and again I have called it up myself and ob- 
jection has been made. The bill called up by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is to authorize the construction of a bridge 
from his State across the Mississippi into my State, while my amend- 
ment is a bill for the construction of a bridge wholly within my State. 
The attitude which the gentleman [Mr. HAUGEN ] assumed in refer- 
ence to my bill compels me to take this course, which I have never 
taken with regard to any other bill, and which I adopt now simply as 
a matter of self-protection. 

I am unwilling to take up further time in this matter, and am very 
sorry that this controversy has arisen. Whatever may be the merits 
of the controversy, there is nothing between the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] who now calls up this bill and myself. 

Mr. LAGAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] by whom this board of engineers is to be appointed? 

Mr. N ON. By the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LAGAN. Are they to be United States engineers? 

Mr. NELSON. They are to be United States engineers, appointed 
by the Secretary of War; and that board is to determine whether a 
bridge can be built. If the board should decide unfavorably it will 
not be built. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] will state his point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My point is that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is not germane to the 
bill under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The amend- 
ment is not in order. The question is on laying this bill aside to be 
reported favorably to the House. Before putting that question the 
Chair will state that some amendments were heretofore adopted to this 
bill, and it has been read as amended. The question is now on lay- 
ing the bill aside to be reported favorably to the House. [The ques- 
tion was put.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. NELSON. I call for a division. e 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 22, noes 1. 

Mr. NELSON. No quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will with- 
draw the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to call 
up another bill, I will withdraw this, as I do not wish to obstruct the 
business of the Committee of the Whole. 

i Mr. NELSON. I trust the gentleman may be allowed that privi- 


ege. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection, the gentleman will beallowed 
to 5 up another bill, this being withdrawn The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

WILLIAM TABB. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 741) 
for the relief of William Tabb. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of Treasury 
and is hereby, directed to pay to aa mee 1 
Fredericksburgh, Va., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of 82,149.78, being in full for supplies taken from him during 
the years 1863 and 1861. by and for the use of the United States troops. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill. 

by ea FOLLETTE. I do not desire to make any remarks on this 
subj 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside to be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I think the report had better be read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is very short. 

The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. THOMAS, ot 
Wisconsin) was read, as follows: 


Tho facts out of which this bill for relief arises will be found stated in Senato 
report from the Committee on Claims of the present Congress, a copy of which 
is hereto annexed for information. 

Your committee adopt the said report as their own, and report back the bill 
and recommend its passage. 
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[Senate Report No. 59, Fiftieth Congress, Hirst session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill 185 741) for the re- 
lief of William Tabb. have considered the same and respectfully report: — 

We adopt the report made by Mr. Hoax from this committee in the first ses- 
sion of the Forty-eighth Congress and recommend the passage of the bill. 

“This is a claim tor property alleged to have been taken from the claimant 
in pn in May, 1863, by forces under the command of General Joseph Hooker, 
and in part in May, 1864, by forces under command of Maj. Gen, U. S. Grant. 
It 9 from the evidence on file that the claimant was born in England; 
that he came to this country in 1848 and bas since resided in Spottsylvania 
County, Virginia; that in 1856 he declared in on- of the courts in said State his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States and to renounce all allegiance 
to foreign powers, in the manher prescribed by law; that in 1870 he took his 
final oath and received his naturalization papers. 

On the 16th day of September, 1872, he presented his claim to the Southern 
Claims Commission. The reports of that commission show that the claim was 
never prosecuted before them, The claimant alleges that he did not prosecute 
his claim before the commission because informed by his counsel, after having 

resented his claim, that the commission had said that they would not take 
Jarisdiction of the cause, owing to the fact that the claimant was not, at the 
time of the taking of the property, a citizen of the United States. The claim- 
ant further alleges that his counsel informed him that the commission advised 
a petition to Congress, 

“Upon this state of facts the claimant made a petition to Congress in 1874, 
that 2 two years after he had filed his petition before the Southern Claims 

mmission. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the claimant's loyalty, it being established 
by the testimony of several witnesses, including his neighbors and Union sol- 
dlara, Your committee are of the opinion that, so far as the character of the 
claimant is concerned, there is nothing which should deprive him of relief from 
Con . The Southern Claims Commission held that they had no jurisdic- 
tion use the claimant was not a full citizen in every sense of the word; but 
he surely was so far a citizen as to entitle him to protection of his rights and 
property from this Government, The oath declaring his intention to becomea 
citizen of the United States was an act of expatriation, after which he could not 
claim redress through the British Government. 

“The claim is for quartermaster and commissary supplies taken to the value 
of $2,148.75. No vouchers were given by the officers taking the property, which 
is explained by the fact that Mr, Tabb and his family were sick at the time with 
diph-heria. There is evidence showing that on one of the occasions two of Mr. 
‘Tabb's children were lying dead in the house from that disease. But there is 
other satisfactory proof that property belonging to the claimant of the amount 
and value alleged was taken for the use of the Army. 

“A favorable report in the case was made in the second session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, recommending that the Southern Claims Commission be given 
jurisdiction of the claim. Since that commission ceased to exist, it has been 
the usual way in such esses to recommend the passage of a bill authorizing the 
Quartermaster-General to examine the claim and report to Congress the facts. 
‘This claim, however, is for a small sum, and the proof as to the amount ard 
value of the property taken is very satisfactory. 

“Your committee therefore recommend that the bill pass.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


HEIRS OF MARTIN KENOFSKY. 


Mr. LAGAN. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 1671) for 
the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky. i 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the heirs or legal 3 of Martin Kenofsky, the sum of $4,992.50, in 
full of all demands for and on account of the claim of the said Kenofsky for the 
proceeds derived from the sale of $4,992.50 of gold coin belonging to him and 
used in the service of the United States. 


There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LAGAN. I move that the bill be laid aside to be favorably re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. OATES. I would like to hear the report read. 

The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. STONE, of Ken- 
tucky) was read, as follows: 


The eommittee find the facts to be as stated in Senate Report No. 483, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress, which report is hereto annexed and made a part of this 
report, and is as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 483, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 

Your committee, to whom was referred Senate bill 1219, for the relief of the 
heirs of Martin Kenofsky, find that Martin Kenofsky, a Prussian subject, was a 
resident of Grenada, in the State of Mississippi. in 1864; that he was a man of 
Union sentiments ; that he converted his ions into gold, amounting to 
$4,992.50; then started for Memphis, at that time occupied by the Union forces, 
was seized within the lines, his gold taken from him, and he cast into prison, 
from which he was discharged without trial, and without any restoration of his 
property. The gold was converted into currency, realizing $8,861. By authority 
of military officers in command, this money was used for military = 
contrary to law and the regulations of the Treasury Department. It should 
have been covered into the Treasury. 

The claimant was industrious in panning his remedy, commencing at once, 
in 1865, by application to the Secretary of War, and continuing without cessa- 
tion until his death in 1880. Then his widow petitioned Congress for relief, but 
died, pending its hearing, in 1881, leaving seven children in destitute circum- 
stances. The authorities of the Widows and Orphans’ Home of New Orleans 
and friends of the famity then petitioned Congress for relief, No laches can be 
charged against the claimants, 

* The United States have had the benefit of this money; it was not justly ex- 
posed to confiscation; it should have been in the Treasury to-day, subject to the 
disposal of Congress, and in the opinion of your committee justice requires 
that, notwithstanding it was never covered into the Treasury, having been 
committed to the use of the Army contrary to law. this money should be paid 
to the legal heirs of Martin Kenofsky, and they accordingly report back the 
bill referred, with an amendment striking out the words “ eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one dollars.“ in the sixth and seventh lines, and inserting 
instead thereof the words four thousand nine hundred and ninety-two dollars 
and fifty cents,” with the recommendation that as amended it ought to pass. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Is the amount covered by this bill simply the par 
value of the gold coin referred to? 
Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. It is simply the par value. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JESSE DURNELL. 

Mr. LANHAM. On behalf of my friend from Illinois [Mr. LANE], 
who is now absent from the city, I desire to call up for consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9211) for the relief of Jesse Darnell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay Jesse Durnell, of Effingham, III., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,312.50, being the 
amount due him forseventeen and one-half months’ difference in pay between 
that of first-class aud second-class pilot in the Mississippi Squadron. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. This bill provides simply for paying this claimant 
the difference between the salary of a first-class and a second-class pilot. 
The case has been examined by the Committee on Claims, and the al- 
lowance of the claim is unanimously recommended. 

The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 

In line 6strike out“ three“ and insert“ two,” and in line7 strike out twelve” 
fin “thirty-seven ;” so as to make the amount appropriated in the bill 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. . 

C. C. ROBERTS. 

Mr. LAWLER. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 3557) for the re- 
lief of C. C. Roberts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
cause to be paid to C. C. Roberts the pay and emoluments of a first lieutenant of 
volunteers from the 4th day of April, 1863, to the Ist day of November, 1863, for 
services rendered as first lieutenant in what was then designated as the Fourth 
Regiment of Ullman's brigade Colored United States Volunteers, with interest 
at 4 per cent. on the amount due from November 1, 1863, to the day when this 
act shall be in force and become approved. 

to pay for the services of the 


Src. 2. That the amount of money necessary 
above-named claimant be, and is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would like to hear the report read. 

The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. LAWLER) was 
read, as follows: 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of War to pay C. C. Roberts the pay and 
emoluments of a first lieutenant of infantry from April 4, 1863, to November 1, 


1863. 

Proof filed in apport of the bill shows that C. C. Roberts was one of a number 
of officers and privates of Maine regiments who were designated by Go ernor 
Coburn, by authority of the Secretary of War, to be detached from their various 
regiments for promotion in the colored brigade. The order of the War Depart- 
ment detaching these officers and men was da March 25, 1863. The claimant 
served as first lieutenant from apn 4, 1863, to November 1, 1863, and was not 
paid for said service by reason of a failure to be mustered into service. The 
other officers of the colored brigade were su uently mustered into the sery- 
ice and paid, the claimant failing to be muste by reason of sickness, 

Your committee are of opinion that the claimant having performed the duties 
of a first lieutenant he should be paid, and report back the bill and recommend 
its passage, with the following amendments: 

In line 5, after the word!“ volunteers,” insert the word “infantry.” 

In lines 10, 11, and 12 strike out with interest at 4 per cent. on the amount 
due from November 1, 1863, to the day when this act shall be in force and be- 
come approved.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments reported by 
the committee, and just read as the concluding paragraphs of their 
report. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
LAWLER] whether the amendments strike out the provision in the 
bill for the payment of interest. 

Mr. LAWLER. That provision is struck out by one of the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside to be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Mr. DUNN. On that question I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 1. 

Mr. DUNN. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed as tellers Mr. LAWLER and Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. LANHAM. Task, by unanimous consent, this bill be tempo- 
rarily laid aside not to lose its place, and with the privilege on the 
part of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, LAWLER] to call it up here- 
afte: 


r. 

Mr. DUNN. Or with a privilege of calling it up to-day, if he deems 
proper to do so. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

PIPESTONE INDIAN RESERVATION, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. NELSON. Unanimous consent was granted tomy air [Mr. 
LIND] before he left the city, when his name was called to have me 
call up a bill for him, and in pursuance of that pone I now callup 
for consideration the bill (H. R. 11128) for the disposition of the agri- 
cultural lands embraced within the limits of the Pipestone Indian res- 
ervation, in Minnesota. 


1888. 


ie CHAIRMAN, The bill will be read, after which objection will 
asked. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. This is a public bill, and does not come within 
the rule under which we are acting. I make the point of order in jus- 
tice to gentlemen who have small private bills which they desire to call 
up. This is a long bill, and is accompanied with a long report. It is 
not fair to take up the time in reading the bill and report, which ought 
to be devoted to the consideration of private bills. It is unjust to gen- 
tlemen having those measures to call up. While I do not like to do 
any discourtesy to an absent member, Iam compelled to insist upon 
my point of order. 

Mr. NELSON. I admit the point of order made by the gentleman 
is well taken, and will therefore withdraw the bill. My colleague 
[Mr. LIND], in case the point of order should be made and the bill 
ruled out, gave me a private bill to call up, and I now ask for its con- 
sideration. The reservation to which reference is made in the other 
bill is only 1 mile square. But I withdraw that bill. 


JAMES DEVINE, 


The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacled, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to James Devine, of the county of Brown, in the 
State of Minnesota, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $700, for d. done to his land by the United States troops 
in cutting timber on the same for the building of Fort Hanska, and for fueland 
other purposes, while in possession of said troops during the outbreak of the 
Sioux Indians in Minnesota, 


Mr. NELSON. With the permission of the committee I will make 
a brief statement in reference to this matter. It is a bill which was 
introduced by my colleague [Mr. LIND] and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, which has reported it back favorably. 

In 1862-63 an Indian war broke out in the State of Minnesota. Dur- 
ing that outbreak the State sent out troops to follow up the Indians. 
Those troops were mustered into the service of the United States. 
While in that service they took possession of this man's farm, cut down 
his timber, and used it in the construction of huts and for fuel. This 
bill merely provides for the payment of $700 to this man for the loss 
which he incurred. 

Mr. KILGORE. These troops were there for this man’s protection. 

Mr. NELSON. No more for his protection than for the protection 
of other citizens in that neighborhood against Indian attacks. In this 
farm of 157 acres there were 40 acres covered with valuable timber. 
That timber was cut down and used by these United States troops in 
the construction of huts and as fuel. For this loss this man has never 
been compensated, and the object of the bill is to recompense him in 
that regard. 

Mr. KILGORE. How much does he claim? 

Mr. NELSON. He claims $700. It has been favorably reported. 

Mr. KILGORE. Read the report. 

The report (by Mr. LAWISE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3765) for 
the relief of James Devine, have considered the same and respectfully report: 

A bill (H. R. 1150) for the relief of this claimant was introduced in the Forty- 
second Congress, second ion, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
That committee reported the bill favorably, and upon a full examination of the 
evidence on file in support of the claim this committee finds that the report of 
that committee (No. 1587) is in accordance with the facts, and the same is — 


adopted and attached hereto. 
Your committee accordingly report back the bill and recommend its passage. 


{House Report No. 1587, Forty-sixth Congress, second session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1150) for the 
relief of James Devine, have considered the same, and respectfully report: 

That James Devine was the owner of certain lands in the tate of Minnesota, 
namely, the SE. 4 of SE. 3 and lot No. 6 of section No. 28, and lot No. 8 of sec- 
tion No. 33, and the NW. Z of NW. Z of section No, 34, in township 108, range 31, 
containing 157 acres, 60 acres of which was timbered. During the Indian out- 
break, known as the Sioux massacre of 1852, Company I, Minnesota Mounted 
Rangers, was stationed on said land for the protection of the settlers and builta 
stockade or fort thereon, 100 feet long, 75 feet wide, and about 10 ſeet high. They 
also built on said land four buildi: of various sizes, All the logs, roofing, and 
shingles for said buildings were taken from the land of Devine. The troops 
occupied the fort, and used timber for fuel for a period of two and one-half 
years, and when the troops were removed they took some of said houses with 
them to other locations. 

James Devine testifies that he was at the time the troops oceupied the land, 
and is now, the owner thereof, having a patent for the same from the United 
States; that there is 157.72 acres of land, 60 of which was timbered; that less 
than one-fourth of said timber was left standing, the balance, 40 acres, being 
cut by the troops. The value of timber land at that time was from $20 to $50 per 
acre, and his loss by said damage was not less than $700,and at the time said 
timber was taken he was a resident of Milwaukee, Wis., and did not return to 
his Jand in Minnesota until 1866; that he has never received any pay or com- 
pensation for said loss, 

Guttora Thorsdson and Tergrim Tergrimson testify that they own and live on 
lands adjoining the lands of James Devine; that there was no timber cut on 
said land before the troops entered thereon to build the fort. The timber land 
at that time in the vicinity of Devine’s land was worth from $20 to $50 per acre; 
that the troops were there for two and one-half years, and the damage to De- 
vine by loss of timber was not less than y 

Iver Iverson testifies that he knows the property of James Devine, and to his 
positive knowledge there was no timber cut off said land previous to the oceu- 
vancy bv the troops, and that the loss to Devine was not less than $700. 
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John Hauenstein, a second lieutenant of Company I, Minnesota Mounted 
Rangers, testifies that he commanded said company at Fort Hauska, in town- 
ship 108, range 31; that the fort and buildings were being erected during the 
time he had command; thatthe logs, roofing, shingles, ete., were taken from the 
land of James Devine; that Fort Hauska was built on Devine’s land, and to the 
best of his knowledge there was about60 acres of timbered land, and the actual 
9 — the time to James Devine'’s property by the destruction of the timber was 
not less 

Mr. Devine ‘being a resident of the State of Wisconsin from 1857 until 
when he returned to Minnesota, he learned for the first time that the State 
adjudicated such claims, for which the United States reimbursed the State. 

A bill for the payment of damages was presented to the State Legislature, 
which received a favorable report, was toa third reading and defeated 
because the time expired that had been set for the State to pass on such losses. 

Mr. Devine's absence from the State kept bim in ignorance of the method of 
3 his claim until some years after the property had been taken. When 

e was aware of the manner in which such property was paid for, he presented 
his claim to the lature of the State of Minnesota, Payment was refused, 
it being a claim against the United States. 

Your committee believe the 22 was taken by the troops ſor their use, 
and that the amount asked for the same is just and reasonable, and recommend 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SOWDEN. What evidence is there that these troops were mus- 
tered into the United States service? The report says they were State 
troops. 

Mr. NELSON. My colleague [Mr. Rice] was a citizen of the State 
at that time, and knows the fact, which he will state, that they were 
mustered into the United States service. 

Mr. RICE. Itis the fact that these troops at the time were mustered 
into the service of the United States. 

Mr. SOWDEN. The gentleman from Minnesota has answered my 
question that these State troops had been mustered into the service of 
the United States, and that is satisfactory. 

There was noobjection; and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


E. J. ALDRICH, 


Mr. LYMAN, I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
3155) for the relief of E. J. Aldrich. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction be, and the same hereby is, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims to try and determine, upon its merits, the claim of E. J. 
Aldrich, of Pottawattamie County, State of Iowa, against the United States for 
cotton sei and appropriated in the States of Arkansas and Louisiana, any 
statutes of limitation to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, Suit be com- 
menced in said court within six months next after the passage of this act. 

Mr. ROGERS. My attention was temporarily distracted while this 
bill was being read; will the gentleman state the purport of it? 

Mr. LYMAN. It refers a claim for cotton to the Court of Claims. 
The claimant commenced a suit in the Court of Claims, but he was too 
late, not having commenced it before the statute of limitations applied. 
He is an old gentleman, apparently not familiar with the law; and for 
this or some other reason the claim was not presented in time. ‘This 
simply removes the bar of the statute. 

Mr. ROGERS. What committee does it come from? 

Mr. LYMAN. From the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is this for a portion of the proceeds of the captured 
and abandoned property fund now in the Treasury? 

Mr. LYMAN. I can not answer the question. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to hear the report. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin) was read, as follows: 

The beneficiary, E. J. Aldrich, claims to be the owner of a claim once owned 
by one H. A. Millen, for cotton seized and appropriated by the United States 
Government. In 1871, prosecution therefor was commenced in the Court of 
Claims. In December, 1876, a motion was filed to dismiss the case on the ground 
that the cause of action was barred by the statute of limitation; which motion 
was afterwards sustained. The claimant is an old man.and 8 need 
financially of the relief demanded if he is entitled thereto. His loyalty is un- 
questioned and unquestionable, and his claim appears to have meritinit. The 
bar of the statute of limitation prevents him from establishing the same, All 
he asks in the bill is that this bar may be removed, and he permitted to estab- 
lish his claim. if he can, in the Court of Claims, 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Task the attention of the gentleman from Iowa 
for a moment, to inquire on what this claim is based, on what state- 
ment of facts it is presented? The report does not show. 

Mr. LYMAN. I can not answer as to the facts, because I do not 
know. 

Mr. CULBERSON. As I understand the report, it states that the 
beneficiary is the assignee of a claim in favor of one Millen against the 
Government, but it does not state what the claim is for. 

Mr. SENEY. What is the claim based upon? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It says in the report for cotton. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would like to have the first clause of the bill 
again reported. 

The bill was again read. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The first question is, Will the committee consider 
the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Permit me first to ask if this bill provides that 
there shall be an absolute judgment against the Government, or simply 
that the court shall report the findings? 

Mr. LYMAN. That there shall be a judgment for whatever the 
court finds due. I assume that the court will take care of all inci- 


dental questions that may arise in connection with the investigation 
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of the claim; and the point is that this removes the bar of the statute 
of limitations to allow the consideration of the elaim. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not think this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. SENEY. What is the amount of the claim? 

Mr. LYMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. ROGERS, I would like to know something further about this 
case. The gentleman from Iowa does not seem to be familiar with the 
facts. What State does it come from, where does the claimant reside, 
and who has charge of it? 

Mr. LYMAN. The claimant lives in the county in which I reside, 
and I introduced the bill for his relief at his request. I know the 
claimant, but do not know the facts in the case. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to make an observation or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first submit the question whether 
the committee will consider the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am asking unanimous consent to be heard for a 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, as strong a case, perhaps, as could 
possibly be submitted to the House was presented by the report from 
the Judiciary Committee accompanying the claim of Mr. Noble, who 
has since died. That claim after a full and exhaustive discussion in 
a full committee of the House was defeated on the call for a quorum. 
The general sentiment of the House at that time was, and I think the 
justice of all this question is, that all of the claimants for any portion 
of this property should be allowed to go into the Court of Claimsand 
let their claims for this money or any portion of it, which the Supreme 
Court of the United States have held belongs to these people and not 
to the Government, be adjudicated and settled forever. Now, I am 
willing, so far as I am concerned, and so far as this case is involved, 
to concede that this man hasaclaim. I donot know anything of the 
ease and will not deny that he has a claim; but I do not think we 
ought to consent to suffer one individual to go in and have considera- 
tion and the other side to be kept out if there is merit. It is not fair 
play. It is not the proper way to deal with such a question. If any 
of them are entitled to any portion of this property, then all persons 
uncer like circumstances are entitled to some proportion of it, and 
should be entitled to have their share of it. I think in all such cases 
we ought to pursue that policy, and not be diverted from it in the con- 
sideration of an individual case. 

Mr. OATES. That is the principle on which Noble’s claim was de- 
feated. 


Mr. ROGERS. That is what I have just stated. Out of personal 


friendship and committee associations I reluctantly yielded to my 
friend from Alabama, who was interested in that case, and made no 
minority report; but my judgment is that the proper way to deal with 
the question is to pass a bill for the purpose of letting these people all 
go into the Court of Claims, and there jet the matter be adjudicated 
between them and a distribution made of the funds. 

And there is a matter about this bill which does not obtain in refer- 
ence to others, arfd that is that there is a statute of the United States, 
founded in a wise publie policy, which is directly in the teeth of this 
bill. That statute prohibits anybody from bringing a claim against 
the Government where he obtains it as assignee. In other words, only 
original claimants shall be permitted to make claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

I trust my friend from Iowa, who is a good lawyer, will understand 
the motives which prompt my action in this matter. I never object 
in such cases unless there is a principle involved which I think suffi- 
ciently important to invite attention to the case itself, and I regard 
this as a question of that character. 

Mr. CULBERSON. In addition to what my friend from Arkansas 
has said, there is a general bill now on the Calendar providing for the 
very object the gentleman has in view; that is, the removal of the bar 
of the statute of limitation—two reports, one from the Commitfee on 
War Claims and one from the Judiciary. Committee. 

Mr. LYMAN. I will support the general bill when it is presented. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We have never had an opportunity to bring 


itu 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be considered? 

The question was put; and the Chai announced that more than 
a suficient number had objected, and consideration was refused. 

MELCHISEDEC ROBINSON. 

Mr. MARTIN. Lask consideration of the bill (H. R. 10099) for the 
relief of Melchisedec Robinson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of Melchisedec Robinson, of Benton County, 


Mississippi, for quartermaster stores and commissary taken by or fur- 
nished the United States Army during the war for the su ion of the re- 
bellion, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of with all the 


vouchers, papers, proofs,and documents pertaining thereto, and the same shall 
there be proceeded in, under the rules and practice of said court, upon the said 
proofs, vouchers,and documents and such other pation as cen Ae intro- 
duced by either y. and when the facts shall have been found both as to the 
loyalty of the said Melchisedec Robinson when this claim and there- 
after to the close of the war, and the merits of his said claim, the court shall 
thereupon report to Congress the facts as established by the evidence, with its 
3 a compensation or relief, i any, which should be allowed the 
- claimant, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JAMES IREDELL MEARES. 


Mr. McCLAMMY. Lask consideration of the bill (H. R. 5480) for 
the relief of James Iredell Meares. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay to James Iredell Meares, deputy collector of customs at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., the sum of $612, this being the amount of money stolen from the 
of the collector at Wilmington, N. C., and paid by the said James Iredell Meares. 

Src. 2. That this act take effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. OATES. I did not hear the amount of money involved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Six hundred and twelve dollars. 


Mr. OATES. I would like to hear the report read. 
The report (by Mr. SIMMONS) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred House bill 5150, having con- 
sidered the same, submit the following report : 

The claimant in this bill, James Iredell Meares, was in 1855, and is now, special 
deputy of customs at Wilmington, N.C. On Saturday night, the 2ist of Novem- 
ber, 1885, or Sunday night, the 22d of November, same year, the building in 
which the collector of customs for that collection district had his office was en- 
tered by burglars and the combination safe, in which the moneys and records of 
said oftice was kept, was broken open (the said Meares being the cashier of said 
office, and having the custody of said moneys and records), and the sum of $612 
of the money belonging to said office was taken therefrom. 

Mr. Meares is shown to be an honestman, a most excellent and faithful officer, 
and the affidavits make it clear that the burglary was not the resultof any neg- 


ligence or fault of his. 
He not only immediately made the money thus taken good to the Govern- 
partment, employed R. J. South- 


ment, but without waiting the action of the 
all, chief of the detective system of the Atlantic coast line system of railroads, 
to ferret out and bring to Sa the criminals, who for three months 
worked at great expense to Mr. Meares trying to find a clue tothe mystery, but 
without results. 

Every fact necessary to bring this claim within the line of precedents is clearly 
made out by the affidavits of a number of creditable witnesses, and your com- 
mittee, without any hesitation, recommend that the claimant be indemnified, as 
provided in the bill. d 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
MONUMENT AT FREDERICK, MD. 


Mr. McCOMAS. I ask consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
73) providing for the erection of a monument at Frederick, Md., over 
the grave of Francis Scott Key, the author of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $10,000 be, and is hereby, appropriate out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for purpose of erect- 
ing a monument over the ve of Francis Scott Key, the author of “ The Star- 
senses Banner,” at Frederick, Md., which said sum shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, who shall have the mansgement and con- 
trol of the selection of and the erection of said monument, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the resolution is on 
the Union Calendar and not on the Private Calendar. It would there- 
fore not be in order. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Then I ask unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion, as it is for a small amount of money and for a monument over a 
grave which is not in a public place. 

Mr. ROGERS. This is a special order under which we are proceed- 
ing, and I do not think, where unanimons consent is given to consider 
a special order, that the committee at a subsequent hour of the day 
should change that order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is well taken; and, objection being 
made, the joint resolution is not in order. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Then I withdraw it, and I ask consideration of 
the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk instead. 

There was no objection. 

I. L. CAIN, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 97) for the relief of I. L. Cain, and others. 

The bill was read for information. 

1 CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? à 

Mr. OATES. The price fixed on the cotton mentioned in the bill is 
entirely too high. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I offered this bill at the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be considered ? 
The Clerk read amendments that are not before the committee. The 
wrong bill was sent up by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McCo- 
MAS], and the bill which he desires to call up isa Senate bill which 
has not been read to the committee. The bill as it comes from the 
Senate has no amendments. The question is, Shall the bill be consid- 
ered? Is there objection? [Aftera count.] More than a sufficient 
—— of gentlemen have arisen to object to the consideration of the 
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jection to the bill. 
Mr. KILGORE. R order. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read the report if the gentleman 


from Tennessee so desires. = 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, the question has been submitted 
as to whether or not the bill shall be taken up, and the requisite num- 
ber having signified their objection, I do not think we ought to con- 
sume any more time with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is probably at fault in the matter. 
The gentleman from Tennessee asked to have the report read, and I 
think in justice to him that it should be done. 

Mr. LANHAM. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will not in- 
sist on the reading of the report. A suficient number have signified 
their objection to prevent the bill being considered, and it will but re- 
tard the consideration of other bills to have the report read. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ifthe gentleman from Texas will remember, I called 
up that Senate bill, and on his suggestion I withdrew it with the un- 
derstanding that I might at any other time bring it up in the House, 
I refrained from doing so, and the gentleman from Maryland not hav- 
ing anything to call up he calledit up for me. We have passed a simi- 
lar bill for $98,000 in favor of Mr. Dickinson. These are small claims. 
It has been reported on favorably by theSenate and by the House Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Mr. LANHAM. What I said was in the interest of economy of 
time, because a sufficient number of gentlemen have indicated their 
intention to object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the report was read I donot think any gentleman 
would object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not feel that a vote has been 
taken upon the question, as the Chair was in error. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to do anything that looks like being 
mean or contrary, as that does not belong to my disposition. 

Mr. SENEY. Regular order. 

Mr. BUTLER. All right. They are all good Democrats who are 
the beneficiaries in that bill. 

The question was put as to whether the bill should be considered, 
and the Chairman announced that eight gentlemen had objected, more 
than a sufficient number, and under the rule the bill could not be con- 
sidered, 


WILLIAM R. WHEATON AND CHARLES H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. McKENNA. I call up the bill (H. R. 661) for the relief of 
William R. Wheaton and Charles H. Chamberlain, of California. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Bo it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to William R. Wheaton, ex- register, and to Charles H. Chamber- 
lain, ex-recciver of the land office at San cisco, Cal., jointly, out ot any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise a priated, the sum of $3,500, being a portion 
of the amount deposited in the ury of the United States by them as fees 
for testimony which was taken by clerks whose compensation was paid from 
the private funds of said ex-register and said ex-receiver. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Lask to have the report read. 

Mr. MCKENNA. If the gentleman from Texas will give me his at- 
tention for a minute, I will state that the report is quite long, because 
it sets forth not merely the facts but the evidence, and I think I can 
explain the case very briefly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to say to the gentleman from California 
that the fact that the report is very long is a suspicious circumstance. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MCKENNA. Oh, no. It onlyshows the industry of the mem- 
ber who wrote it, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Staw]. But 
the facts of the case are these: Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, Wheaton were 
respectively register and receiver of the land office in San Francisco. 
Under a practice that obtained in the office the fees collected for taking 
testimony were allowed to be retained by the register and the receiver. 
The Department, however, ruled that the officers could not be allowed, 
as a matter of law, to retain the fees, and required them to deposit the 
amount of those fees in the subtreasury in the city of San Francisco, 
which they did. The amount deposited was about $5,000, somewhat 
more than the sum mentioned in the bill. Afterwards a salary of $100 
a month was allowed to the register and the receiver for doing the very 
work for which they had charged fees, and this bill is to give them the 
money which they paid out for clerk-hire. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consideration 

-of the bill? 

Only two members objected. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MILES F. WEST. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to call up House bill 1156, for the relief 
of Miles F. West. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
74 to Miles F. West, of Macon County, Tennessee, out of 


authorized to pay 
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any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full payment for 
quartermaster and commissary stores taken from Bim for the use of the Union 
Army during the late war. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. Sroxx, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1156) for 
the relief of Miles F. West, report as follows: 

This is a claim for stores and suppties taken from the claimant's farm in Macon 
County, Tennessee, during the late war by the Army of the United States, 
Claim stated at $474. 

The claim was filed in the office of the Quartermaster-General October 21, 1879. 
It was finally considered September 4, 1884, and not allowed for the reason that 
the Quartermaster-General was not convinced of the loyalty of the claimant. 

Your committee are satisfied that the claimant never gave aid or comfort to 
the rebellion, but was throughout that war loyal to the Government of the 
United States; that the accounts are correct and just, and that the stores and 
supplies were taken as charged. 

‘our committee therefore report back the bill and recommend its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to amend the bill in one particular. 
Either in wr ace or in printing it the figures 7 and 4 have been 
transposed. e bill reads $474, but it should read $447. Thechange 
reduces the amount of the claim, but that is the just amount. 

Mr. KILGORE. All I desire was to be satisfied of the loyalty of 
this man. [Laughter.] If the gentleman from Tennessee can give 
me any information upon that point I shall be obliged to him, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ‘The proof shows that he was loyal during the 


war, 

Mr. KILGORE. To which side? [Laughter.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

NICARAGUA MARITIME CANAL COMPANY. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, since the bill known as the Nicaragua 
Canal bill was objected to by six or seven gentlemen awhile ago, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ] has prepared an amendment 
which satisfies the objections of those gentlemen, so ask I unanimouscon- 
sent that the bill be now taken up, with the understanding that this 
amendment shall be added to it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wish the gentleman to understand that I 
speak only for myself in regard to that amendment. 

Mr. DUNN. I understand; but the other gentlemen have told me 
that they take the same view. I ask the Clerk to report the bill. 

Mr. FULLER. I shall object to that bill being taken up on this 


day. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Dunn] whether it will provoke any discussion. 

Mr. DUNN. Iam willing to make this agreement, that if gentle- 
men will let the bill be taken up, considered by the committee, and 
reported to the Honse to-day, it shall then go over for full diseussion 
and amendment in the House to any day next week which may be 
designated. . 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope that will be assented to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow us to recur to the bill now? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not think that bill should be considered on 
Friday, private bill day. 

Mr. D I will agree that the bill, after it is reported to the 
House, shall be considered there on any day next week that may be 
designated. 

Mr. FULLER. That is a bill which should be carefully considered 
section by section, and I must object to its being taken up to-day. 

. DUNN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Can we not go back 
to the bill now unless there are five objectors ? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, the bill having been called 
and objected to. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, the situation of the bill is this, as 
I understand it: I had a right to call up a bill when my name was 
reached, and I called up this bill, but gentlemen objected, and the bill 
had to be withdrawn. Now, have I not a right to call up another bill 
in place of that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would have had that right be- 
fore his name was passed, but the Chair does not think he has that 
right now. 

MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 

Mr. MCRAE. I call up the bill (S. 1305) to incorporate the Mari- - 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

Mr. LANHAM. [I ask that the reading of the bill be dispensed with 
at this time, as it has heretofore been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the reading of the bill 
will be di with. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall this bill be considered ? 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the proposition of the gentleman from 
Arkansas with reference to discussion ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. There is no proposition at all. ‘ 
7555 . T being put upon considering the bill, only one member 
objected. 
75 the Committee of the Whole proceeded to the consideration of the 
Mr. DUNN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
to offer an amendment. 
Mr. CULBERSON. [offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of section 5 add the following: x 
And nothing in this act shall be held or construed to in any manner involve 
the United States in any pecuniary obligations whatever, other than in respect 
to the payment of tolls, as provided for in this act.” 
Mr. DUNN. I hope this amendment, which is a cautionary matter, 
will be agreed to. 
The amendment was adopted. 
Mr. PHELAN. 1 offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the preamble the following: 

“And whereas the interests of the United States of America and of the North 
and South American Governments render it necessary that said ship-canal 
should be under the control and guaranty of the United States Government; 

“And whereas the ssid canal when constructed will form a part of the coast- 
line which the United States would be compelled to defend in case of war.” 

Also insert, after section 4 of the bill, the following: 

“Seo, 5. That the canal to be constructed under this act shall be under the con- 
trol and protection of the United States, in order that the representatives of all 
the North and South American peoples may be guarded against any infringe- 
ment or aggression on the part of foreign nations. 

“Src, 6. That tollsshall be equal upon the same class of tonnage for the vessels 
of all nations, except as provided in Article LIV of the concession and decrees 
of the Republic of Nicaragua to the Nicaragua Canal Association of New York. 

“Sec, 7. The United States Government bindsitself to protect all the rights of 
the citizens acquired under said concession and decrees, and guaranties the neu- 
trality of the said canal and its operation under the terms of said concession and 
decrees, subject to the consent and approval by treaty or otherwise of the coun- 
tries through which the said may be constructed.” 


Mr. DUNN. I hope these amendments will be agreed to. 
are acceptable to the friends of this measure and to the country. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON], who introduced the first amendment, whether this last 
proposition does not to some extent neutralize the other. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think so. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will allow me to answer that ques- 
tion, I will tell him that in no respect whatsoever-—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PHELAN] commences his statement, I desire to inquire where this 
amendment is expected to come in, 

Mr. PHELAN. One amendment is an addition to the preamble; the 
other proposes to insert three new sections as sections 5, 6, and 7, the 
numbering of the other sections of the bill being changed in accordance 
with this amendment. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN] whether his amendment conforms to the 
concessions and guaranties of the Nicaraguan Government in connec- 
tion with the company seeking this charter? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not wish to bring up any question which might 
precipitate a discussion of our whole foreign relations in connection 
with the Nicaragua Canal; but I will say to the gentleman that the 
amendment I have drawn and submitted was prepared in careful con- 
formity to the utterances of the State Department upon this subject 
from the time of the Presidency of General Grant to the present Admin- 
istration. My object is to protect the United States in connection with 
this enterprise. Underthis amendment the Government of the United 
States could not possibly be involved by the assumption of any finan- 
cial obligation. The amendment is drawn forthe purpose of enunciat- 
ing clearly and distinctly in the terms of this bill the course which we 
propose to pursue if any discussion should arise in reference to that 
canal in the future. In other words, the amendment is drawn for the 
purpose of carrying out our construction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that we repudiate the En- 
glish construction. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I am perfectly satisfied with the gentleman’s 
explanation. ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think the House ought to hear that amend- 
ment read again. 

The Clerk again read Mr. PHELAN’s amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment changes 
the whole character of the bill. I have not had an opportunity to in- 
vestigate this matter thoroughly; but my understanding has been all 
the while that the gentlemen who have petitioned Congress for the pas- 
sage of this bill desired simply an act of incorporation. Further than 
that they have not asked and did not expect the Government to go. The 
bill as passed by the Senate and as now presented to the House, with 
the amendment I have offered, cuts the Government off from any con- 
nection whatever with this canal. But if theamendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN] should be adopted, 
our Government will be obliged to keep a standing army in that por- 
tion of the continent to protect the rights of this corporation. By the 
terms of the amendment the Government is bound to protect the inter- 
ests of all persons concerned in the corporation. If this property should 


They 


be destroyed by a foreign enemy or by any other means, our Govern- 
ment by this proposition binds itself to make good to these incorpora- 
tors the amount of their loss. 

Another thing. As I understand the reading of the amendment, and 
I have only heard it read at the Clerk’s desk, the Government binds 
itself to secure to these incorporators their rights in any cession the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica may grant. Now, I think if the amendment is 
adopted it becomes a Government project, and the Government will have 
to send a part of its army there to take care of it and to protect the 
rights of the people who desire to pass through it, and to protect the 
rights of property of these people. 

It is an extraordinary demand to make on the Government of the 
United States, in the first place, to create a corporation outside of the 
limits of the United States, and, in the second place, it is a more ex- 
traordinary demand to bind the Government to protect the rights of 
those people in their property in that country, as must be done if that 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman from Texas will allow me a mo- 
ment < 

Mr. CULBERSON, I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to answer the statement made by the 

tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. How long? 

Mr. PHELAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will yield to the gentleman for that time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it still open to a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas labors 
under a radical misapprehension of the terms of the amendment I have 
offered. If it purported what he seems to think it does, I would be of 
the members of this House the last to offer it and the very last to allow 
it to pass through this House without serious and earnest protest. 

My amendment was drawn expressly for the purpose of preventing 
the very result which the gentleman from Texas is apprehensive may 
ensue. 

The amendment has been drawn, as I have already said, in careful 
conformity with the utterances of the State Department from General 
Grant’s administration down to the present time. The rights we have 
in the premises and the duties imposed in connection with this canal 
are not dependent on the grant of any particular charter; that is, we 
have those rights and we are compelled necessarily to protect them, it 
matters not whether this or some other company undertakes to con- 
struct this canal. 

I offered the amendment for the purpose of serving notice on the in- 
vestors of the world what our relations to that project were independ- 
ent of the fact we granted that charter. 

I wiil not enter into a discussion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but 
content myself with saying that there are two radically different and 
opposite constructions of it, one held by the diplomats of England and 
the other held by Mr. Blaine and every Secretary of State of the 
United States since. 

My amendment was drawn in conformity with the utterances of our 
foreign policy on that subject, and not for the purpose of granting 
these incorporators any greater rights than they would have without 
it. On the contrary, the privileges they will have will be the same 
without as with the amendment. 

The gentleman from Texas, therefore, is laboring under a misappre- 
hension, and a serious misapprehension, in regard to the effect of the 
amendment. It was not drawn hastily, but after careful consideration 
of the subject, and with strict reference to the views of those who favor 
the United States side of the question. There is nothing binding us 
in any contingency to assume any financial responsibility in the mat- 
ter. The grant to these corporators is no greater in the way of pro- 
tection than the United States grants to any one of its citizens, no mat- 
ter where he may be. It is to serve notice to the outside world of what 
our position is, 

I have not time, and will not trespass upon the patience of the House, 
to enter upon any extended discussion with the gentleman from Texas, 
who is, as I have shown, laboring under misapprehension as to the ef- 
fect of the amendment I have offered. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think that sections 5 and 7 ot 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee are obnox- 
ious to the objections I have suggested. The fifthsection issimply the 
announcement of the Monroe doctrine in substance, that is to say that 
the Government of the United States grants and extends to this cor- 
poration a distinct announcement that it is bound to protect and de- 
fend the rights of the corporation against encroachments or infringe- 
ments or aggressions on the part of any foreign country. In other 
words, the Government of the United States undertakes to protect 
North and South American people against any aggressions or infringe- 
ments from foreign nations. ‘That is the Monroe doctrine, as I under- 
stand it. That is to say, I understand the Monroe doctrine to be this 
in substance: that the Government of the United States would hesi- 
tate before permitting a foreign country or any foreign country to take 
possession of this canal and dominate these Central American Republics, 
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But now we are asked to agree to bind ourselves by this amendment 
in advance of any effort on the part of any foreign country to take pos- 
session of the canal, We agree, if we adopt this amendment, to pro- 
tect the North and South American people, all of them, against inva- 
sions or aggressions from foreign nations. That is the substance of it. 

The seventh section of the proposed amendment provides that the 
United States Government binds itself to protect all the rights of the 
citizens acquired under said concessions and decrees. I have not had an 
opportunity to investigate this subject fully, but I understand that 

is Government has made certain concessions to this company. They 
are, as I understand it, concessions of rights of way or lands, or some 
franchises in connection with the projected canal, But the Govern- 
ment of the United States binds itself by this amendment to protect all 
of the rights of citizens acquired under these concessions and decrees; 
and further guaranties the neutrality of said canal and its operations 
under the terms of the said concessions and decrees, subject to the con- 
sent and approval by treaty or otherwise of the countries through which 
the canal may be constructed. It also provides that this is to form a 
link of the chain of our national coast defenses, It provides: 

And whereas the said canal when constructed wili form a part of the coast 

line which the United States would be compelled to defend in case of war, ete, 

The proposition is, therefore, if this amendment is adopted and if 
the bill is with that amendment embodied in it, to give notice 
to the whole world that the Government of the United States under- 
takes in advance to defend the interest of the incorporaticn in case of 
war against all aggressions. We make it an American institution. We 
plant an American institution in this foreign country and give notice 
that we will protect the interest of every man who acquires any title 
to the project under the decrees and concessions of this foreign govern- 
ment, and will defend such interests against aggression in time of war. 

I repeat, therefore, sir, that I think these amendments change en- 
tirely the whole scope, object, and intent of the original bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] such time 
as he may desire. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman, before he proceeds, allow me a 
minute? 

Mr. FULLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. I wish to say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
am entirely willing to accept any amendment which he may pro 
to the amendment I have suggested which will ingraft upon this bill 
a full enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. If the amendment I have 
drawn does not cover it, if the amendment is inartistically drawn, or 
is indefinite in any of its terms, I am perfectly willing and anxious to 
accept any suggestion in the way of an amendment that he may offer 
to make it clear and emphaticin that respect. The gentleman has un- 
fortunately for myself and my position confused the relations we pro- 
pose to occupy to the citizens who undertake this enterprise as Ameri- 
can citizens and those which we propose to occupy towards the general 
enterprise itself. It would apply to the construction as well by Ger- 
man, French, or English capital. My object was to ingraft upon the 
bill the announcement of the Monroe doctrine. IfI have not done so 
in the amendment, or if I have gone beyond that, I am willing to ac- 
cept any amendment the gentleman may designate which will restrict 
it clearly to the limits designed to be covered by the amendment or 
will enlarge it to meet that point. That was the sole object I had in 
view in preparing the amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not think it is at all necessary for us to re- 
affirm the Monroe doctrine. All nations of the avorld understand our 
relations to that doctrine, and we can add no strength to our position 
by a reaffirmation here in this bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. PHELAN. But that doctrine is denied by England. 

a a CULBERSON. That is very true; but we are not bound by that 
en 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, this debate so far as it has proceeded 
satisfies me that I was correct in the position I took when I objected to 

` the consideration of the bill at this time. I want to say that I am in 
favor of the building of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific; but this is the most gigantic legislation that has been 
before Congress for many years. 

For the first time in the history of this country the United States 
5 proposes to charter a company to do business on foreiga 
soil. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no; not the first time by any means. 

Mr. FULLER. I think that this bill is of such importance that it 
should not be considered on Friday, when it is expected that only the 
ordinary private bills will be considered, and especially is it objection- 
aoe at a time when there are but about sixty members present on the 

oor. 

I have not had an opportunity to examine the bill in all of its de- 
tails, but I am satisfied from the cursory examination I have given to it 
that it is not surrounded by the proper guards; thatit bas not even the 
safeguards surrounding it that would surround an irrigati itch com- 
rey fe the State of Kansas or any mining corporation in the State of 

orado. 

Isay that this bill should be considered when there is a quorum 
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present, and carefully considered. It is a new question, a great ques- 
tion, and I for one am not in favor of, and do not propose to permit 
this bill to go through unless there is aquorum present. I give notice 
of that now. : 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
just there? How much time does the gentleman desire for the pur- 
pose of examining the bill? 4 

Mr. FULLER. I will say that I think this bill should be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as there are legal questions in- 
yolved. We have already heard from the chairman of that committee 
[Mr. CULBERSON], who gives one view as to the responsibility of the 
Government. Mr. PHELAN, who is a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, gives another. It is already evident that there is a divis- 
ion of opinion as to the legal questions; and I believe the bill should 
go to the Committee on the Judiciary upon the legal questions for con- 
sideration and report. 

Mr. DUNN. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] has 
no trouble in reaching conclusions on which he will be satisfied, 
How much time does the gentleman from Iowa desire to satisfy him- 
self? Will he agree to a day in the future? 

Mr. FULLER. I certainly will. 

Mr. DUNN. Will you name it now? 

Mr. FULLER. I will name it. 

e DUNN. Name the day when you will allow the bill to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. FULLER. Iwill be in favor of taking this bill up for discus- 
sion the second week of the next session. 

Mr. DUNN. Oh, well, if the gentieman desires to be captious he 


can. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. FuLLER] that this bill has been investigated thor- 
oughly by the Committee on Commerce of this House; it has been be- 
fore that committee a long while and carefully considered; and I will 
say to him that there are gentlemen on that committee who are very 
able lawyers—the chairman, the present acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, and several others—who certainly have looked into this bill 
and its provisions in every point of view, and would not undertake to 
present to the House a bill unless it was correctly guarded. The giv- 
ing of corporate powers by Congress is no new thing. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to the floor; and 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] aques- 
tion. Did not the Committee on Commerce report adversely on this 
proposition offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN]? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Then I understand that this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tenvessee has been acted upon by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and that the committee refused to report it favorably 
to the House. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. This bill has been reported favor- 
ably from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Without this amendment? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The amendments of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN] are those of his own suggestion. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this bill should be allowed to pass. 

Mr. PHELAN. I beg the indulgence of the House for just three 
minutes. At the end of my remarks I will withdraw the amendment 
which has raised the objection of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentle-» 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN] to be allowed three minutes in 
which to make a statement? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PHELAN. So far as the question of constitutionality is con- 
cerned, the Committee on the Judiciary, which is composed of lawyers, 
have already passed upon that subject. When the question came up 
in the Committee on Commerce it was considered in full committee at 
three or four different meetings. It was considered carefully and at 
length. The amendments I offered were not amendments which were 
antagonized by any member of the Committee on Commerce except 
upon the proposition that this was a private charter, and it was inex- 
podien; to ingraft upon a private charter any expression of our foreign 

icy. * 

Not for the purpose of defeating this bill, but in earnest protest against 
the proposed action, I offered this amendment. Now, in accordance 
with the manifest desire of the House, and with no view of applying 
that rule by which its passage may be obstructed, and having no desire 
to thrust my single individuality before the Honse and utilize the brute 
strength the rules of this House give for the purpose of enforcing my 
peculiar ideas or requiring a quorum to be present, I feel compelled to 
agree that a vote of the House shall be taken upon the bill without my 
amendment, and I withdraw my amendment. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!??] 

The question was put as to ordering the bill to be reported to the 
House with a favorable recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

. Mr. FULLER, Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 6. 

Mr. FULLER. No quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, Imove that the committee do nowrise. 
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Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


quiry- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is not this question still pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is pending as unfinished business. 

The motion of Mr. LANHAM was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MOMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the 
Committee of the Whole had had under consideration the Private Cal- 
endar, and had directed him to report to the House sundry bills with 
various recommendations. 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT TUNNEL INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I offer the concurrent resolution which 
I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That all work 
heretofore performed upon the Washington aqueduct tunnel, together with the 
oes of any contract made for the same or any portion thereof, and all the 

and circumstances connected with the bidding for and letting and making 
of said contracts, and all expenditures of moneys heretofore appropriated for 
said work, together with the extent of any force employed in said work by the 
Government, the nature of the same and the compensation therefor, shall forth- 
with be fully investigated by a joint select committee of six members, of whom 
three shall be members of the Senate. to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and three shall be members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. Said committee shall] have authority to employ a clerk, 
a stenographer, and such experts as it may deem necessary for the investiga- 
tion. It may sit during the sessions of Congress or in recess, and shall have 
full power, either in full committee or in subcommittee, to administer oaths and 
send for persons and papers, and to conduct its investigation either in Wash- 
ington or in such places as may be deemed necessary, and shall make full re- 
port of its p. ings and the conclusions arrived at, with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem proper to Congress on or before January 1, 1889. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to reserve the right to object until I learn 
why that matter is brought here in this form when it is now pending 
in conference. 

Mr. BURNES. Thelawyersof the Senate and thegreatlawyersof the 
Senate have suggested, with a good deal of force, that perhaps we have 
not the right or the power under our system of legislation to raise this 
joint committee in an appropriation bill. Therefore, in order to pre- 
pare the appropriation bill properly, it is necessary to get this first out 
of the way. We introduce this resolution, therefore, and appropriate 
the money necessary to conduct the investigation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That explanation is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman being satisfied, I now move the pre- 
vious question, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS PASSED. 


House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, were severally ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, they were 
accordingly read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 5043) for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of the heirs of John R. Treutlen; 

A bill (H. R. 11165) for the relief of John Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 3715) for the relief of the National Bank of New Or- 
leans, formerly Louisiana State Bank; 

A bill (H. R. Keat for the relief of James Devine; 

A bili l. R. 5480) for the relief of James Iredell Meares; and 

A bill (H. R. 10099) for the relief of Melchisedec Robinson. 

Amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole to House 
bills of the following titles were severally agreed to, and the bills as 
amended were severally ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, and 


A bill (H. R. 7151) for the relief of A. N. Kimball and sureties; 

A bill (H. R. 338) to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of J. George Ruckstuhl; 

A bill (H. R. 2 — for the relief of Jesse Durnell; and 

A bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief of Miles F. West. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole, were severally ordered to a third reading, and were accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (S. 741) for the relief of William Tabb; and A 

A bill 8. 1671) for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky. 


WILLIAM R. WHEATON AND C. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 661) re- 
ported from Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar for the-relief of William R. Wheaton and Charles H. Chamber- 
lain, of California, 

Mr. MCKENNA. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Claims be discharged from the further consideration of Senate bill No. 


664, and that it he substituted for this House bill, with which it is 
identical. 

The SPE ER > tempore. If there be no objection, the House will 
proceed to th con eration of Senate bill No. 664, in lieu of House bill 
No. 661, the tvu wills being, as stated by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MCKENNA], identical in their provisions. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 664) for the relief of William 
R. Wheaton and Charles H. Chamberlain, of California, was taken up, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

House bill No. 661 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move to reconsider the several votes by which 
these bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar have been passed; and also move that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ESTATE OF JOSEPH FENNO. 


Mr. ROGERS. Task unanimous consent for the prescut considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Fenno, 
deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and lie is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the legal representatives of Joseph Fenno, de- 
ceased, late of Little Rock, Ark., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $580, for rent of buildings owned by him in Little 
Rock, Ark., which were occupied by the military authorities of the United 
States, under contract, from July 1, 1864, to January 30, 1865, and for which 
vouchers were given said Busby by said authorities. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill. ; . 

Mr. ROGERS. By aclerical or typographical error the word ‘‘ Bus- 
by” appears in the last line of the bill instead of ‘‘Fenno.’”? I move 
to amend by striking out Busby“ and inserting ‘“‘ Fenno.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered toa third reading, was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROGERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


J. M. TLOGAN. 


Mr. MORROW. Lask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the biil (H. R. 4489) for the relief of J. M. Hogan. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay the claim of J. M. Hogan, of Stockton, in the State 
of California, for loss of 8 in consequence of depredations committed b 
Snake or Shoshone Ind in the year 1861, while en route through the Terri- 
tory of Utah to the State of California; and that the sum of $6,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, 9 1 to pay the said claim of the said J. M. Hogan, said 
claim having been fully examined into by the Indian Bureau of the Interior 
Department, under rules and regulations promulgated by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior, with the recommendation for an 
allowance in the amount hereby appropriated, said claim having been duly re- 
ported to Congress, in pursuance to law, by the Secretary of the Interior, 


Mr. KILGORE. I think, perhaps, the report in this case ought to 
be read. I am inclined to object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks that 
the report be read, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. MORROW. This claim was investigated carefully by the In- 
dian Bureau, and was reported by the Interior Department to Congress 
for allowance. It has already been once passed by this House unan- 
imously; but unfortunately it did not pass in the Senate. 

Mr. KILGORE. The bill calls fora considerable amount of money. 

Mr. MORROW. ‘The money does not come out of the Treasury— 
not a dollar of it. > 

Mr. KILGORE. How is the claim to be paid? 

Mr. MORROW. It is to be paid out of the funds of the Indians. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I do not care much about it. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. SOWDEN said: I move that the House now take a recess. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question recurring on the passage of the bill, it was passed. 

Mr. MORROW moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

JAMES SIMS. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9297) for the relief of James Sims. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, elc., That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money 
Treasury not otherwise 5 the sum of $6,338, to be paid to 
Sims, County, the State of Mississippi, for quartermaster 
and commissary stores furnished by him to the Army of the United States in 
the years A. D. 1862 and 1863. > 


Mr. MORGAN. Task that the report be read. 
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The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. BLss) was read, 
us follows: 


The committee finds from the sworn statement of James Sims, Alfred Feather- 
stone, and Manuel Sims that the claimant furnished quartermaster and com- 
missary stores to the Army of the United States from December, 1862, to August, 
1863, valued at $5,582. Receipts are also filed with the committee for a jon 
of the supplies enumerated in the sworn statement of claimant, which were 
given at the time by officers of the Army who took them, Also the following 
order from General Grant in his own handwriting: 

“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 

` Holly Springs, Miss., January 4, 1863. 

“Mr, James Sims, living 8 miles southwest of Holly Springs, is authorized to 
retain four mules and the remainder of s grain, an provisions on hand, 

* All United States troops are prohibited from further molesting or taking 
from Mr. Sims, he having already contributed largely to the support of the Fed- 


Army. 
U. S. GRANT, Major-General.” 


This order shows that a large amount of supplies not covered by the receipts 
of officers were furnished by James Sims, nelusive evidence is also filed 
showing claimant’s loyalty. 

The committee is of the opinion that this claim should be paid, and recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe this claim ought not to be paid. Iam 
inclined to doubt the proof of the claimant’s loyalty. He lived in 
Mississippi during the war, and the pretense of a man down in Missis- 
sippi being loyal to the Government of the United States during the 
war is tolerably “thin.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I presume I was just about as disloyal as the gen- 
tleman from Texas, for I was in the Confederate army from the begin- 
ning of the war until its close. I would be as unwilling as any one to 
pay the claim of a man not entitled to payment. But of course per- 
sons can prove their loyalty; and the Committee on War Claims, hay- 
ing investigated that subject, is satisfied that this man was loyal. I 
think the claim ought to be paid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? . 

Mr. KILGORE. Will not somebody over there object to it if I do 
not? [Laughter.] 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORGAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pue; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Task unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3721) authorizing the President to appoint William 
English an officer in the regular Army of the United States Army. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
—— William English a second lieutenant in the regular Army of the United 

ates and to assign him to any vacancy in said rank existing therein. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, I will make a statement of the facts, if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will allow me. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I am willing to accept the gentleman’s statement 
in lieu of the reading of the report. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in this case, which was made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Hooker], not now present, is unanimous. 

Mr. SOWDEN. What are the facts of the case? 

Mr. ROCKWELL, I will state them in a moment. Two different 
courts-martial sat upon the cases of two officers of the Army, although 
the cases rested upon practically the same evidence. One of the officers 
was sentenced to six months’ suspension and the payment of a fine of 
$50; the other officer was condemned to dismissal from the Army, 
though in the latter case there was substantially the same state of facts, 
or if anything there was reason for a lighter sentence than in the other 
case. The committee has unanimously this bill; and I am 
authorized by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker), who pre- 
3 the report, to say that the measure has his entire and hearty ap- 

val, 

Mr. DINGLEY. What was the offense ? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The offense 

Mr. SOWDEN. This is simply to restore the officer? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. That is all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What was the offense alleged? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. There were two charges, one that he.committed 
some act unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and the other was for 
absence without leave. On this latter charge, absence without leave, 
he was found guilty, but on theother he was dismissed on the state- 
ment as embodied in the specifications; but they filed certain new 
specifications at the time of the trial, which the committee thought 
ought not to have been done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was not for habitual drunkenness? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. No, sir. i 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Mr. OATES. He was charged with some immoral conduct? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. For some conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. The case has been reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OATES. I did not hear the reading of this bill. Does itre- 
quire the appointment absolutely, or leave it discretionary with the 
President ? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. It authorizes the appointment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be again reported. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. OATES. I take it that it does not require the President to maka 
the appointment, but only authorizes him. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Not by any means. It has been brought to the 
attention of the President, and meets his approval in that form. 

Mr. OATES. If it only leaves it to his discretion I have no ob- 
jection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and z 

Mr. ROCKWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. k 

ST. CLAIR FLATS SHIP-CANAL, 

Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, by 
unanimous consent, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 11445) for 
completing the dredging of the St. Clair Flats Ship Canal, Michigan; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HENRIETTA M. SANDS. 

Mr.TRACEY. I askunanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1089) for the relief of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral Benjamin F. Sands, United States Navy, and put it upon its 


Is there objection to the request of the 


ssage. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele. That the Secretary of the T be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any moneys rigs regy Leochares not otherwise a 
8 to Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Be 

3 ds, United States Navy, the sum of $370.50, being the sum due to the de- 
cedent under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Graham and Temple cases as the difference between actual traveling expenses 
allowed and the mileage due for trayel performed by decedent upon duty under 
orders in June, 1861. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? ` 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read, so that we can wind up tho 
evening on that case. 

The report (by Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred Senate bill No. 1089, for the 
relief of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the late Rear-Admiral vee exe F. Sands, 
United States Navy, have considered the same, and respectfully report that a 
report on this bill was made to the Senate at this session of Congress (Senate 
Report No. 415), and your committee adopt said report as their own, which is 
appended hereto, and report the bill back and recommend its passage. 


[Senate, Report No. 415, Fiftieth Congress, first session.) 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bin (S. 1089) for the relief 
of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of Rear-Admiral Sands of the United States Navy, 
have considered the same, and respectfully report: 

This claim is for the balance of mil due under the law to the estate of the 
late Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, United States 9 5 8 for travel performed 
by him under orders in June, 1861. Under the construction put by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury upon the act of 1835, officers of the Navy had been 
notified that mileage would only be allowed where the travel was performed 
within the United States, and simply actual ex when they traveled out- 
side of the United States. It was only by the decisions of the Su Court 
of the United States in the Graham and Temple cases (105-110, U 8. Reports) 
that officers were informed of the erroneous ruling of the accounting onio 
and all who had only received actual expenses claimed, and the accounting of- 
ficers allowed, and Congress appropriated tho money to pay them the differ- 
ence between what had been wed and what was due as mileage, a great 
many of the cases being for travel under orders dating prior to 1850, è 

The amount due to the late Admiral Sands has been stated by the Second 
1 in an opinion laid before the committee, to be $370.50, Which he 
says he could not certify to Congress, as the amount allowed for actual ex 
of travel was in the accounts of a coast survey officer, and so came under an- 
other bureau of the Treasury Department, which declined to consider it, 

It is clear that this sum was due to Admiral Sands, and that it has never been 
paid. It is about the only such claim that remains unsettled. The estate of Ad- 
miral Sands, which was solvent, has been closed by the administrator, where- 
fore it is that the money so due is made by the bill payable directly to the ofi- 
cer's widow, who is the residuary legatee; and your committee recommends 
the passage of the bill as just and proper. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a third 
reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. TRACEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pesed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

able. 
The Jatter motion was agreed to. 
WILLIAM J. SOWELL. 
Mr. PEEL. I ask unanimous consent to take up and pass the bill, 


Is there objection to the present con- 
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(H. R. 2025) to place William J. Sowell on the rolls of the Arkansas 
Volunteers. I ask to discharge the Committee of the Whole from its 
further consideration, and pass the bill. It does not appropriate a dollar. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed to 
place the name of William J. Sowell on the rollsof Capt. Thomas J. Williams's 
company (B), First Arkansas (six months’) Infantry Volunteers, as having en- 
listed June, 1862, and to enter him as having died in service on the 7th day of 
October, 1862; and all pay, bounty, and pension due under any laws of the 
United States on account of his services and death shall be paid to the parties 
thereto entitled. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en 

and read the third time; and being engrossed, it was accord 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 
. PEEL moved toreconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

And then (the hour of 5 o'clock having arrived) the Speaker pro 
tempore declared the House in recess under its previous order until 8 


o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House at 8 o’clock p. m. was called 
to order by Mr. MCMILLIN, who directed the reading of the following 
communication: 

SPEAKER'S Room, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, October 5, 1888. 

Dear SIR: I hereby 8 Hon. Bears . of Tennessee, to pre- 
side as Speaker pro tempore at the session of the omen a = K . Ri 

Hon. Jonx B. CLARK, 

Clerk House of Representatives. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Some few weeks ago the Senate bill 3018, granting a pension 
to John N. Bovee, passed the committee and was reported to the House, 
the question being upon its third reading. I wish toask if it is proper 
to call that bill up now, or if it can be called up the first bill after the 
committee shall rise to-night? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Iowa that in the regular order this bill will be reached first when 
the committee rises to-night. 

Mr. LYMAN. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. YODER. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole to consider bills on the Private Calendar, under the spe- 
cial order. z 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Baco in the chair. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent that the same order 
of business be pursued to-night as on last Friday; that is, that the 
roll be called and each member be allowed to call up a bill as his name 
is reached. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ELLEN WHITE DOWLING. 

Mr. FULLER. I call up the bill (S. 1481) granting a pension to 
Ellen White Dowling. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it en etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rol!, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Ellen White Dowling, a volunteer 


nurse in the Army during the war of the rebellion, and pay her a pension of $25 
a month, during life, from and after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1481) 
granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling, submit the following report: 

The papers submitted to your committee in this case fully substantiate the 
statements made in the reportof the Committee on Pensions in the Senate. and 
their report is adopted and the passage of the bill recommended, with an 
amendment striking out the worls “twenty-five” and inserting twelve.“ 

[Senate Report No. 1066, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


The applicant is one of the army of noble and patriotic women who rendered 
such Aa haet service in caring for the sick and dying soldiers of the late war. 
She entered the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
while there cared for many wounded soldiers sent home from the first battle of 
Bull Run. She left this bospital intending to go to the ñeld, when ske was in- 
stated in the Armory Square Hospital as first volunteer nurse. Here she served 
faithfully until May, 1863, acting not only in the capacity of nurse, but as sur- 
geon’s assistant during painful operations, when her delicate woman's nature 
was subjected to the severest nervous strains. Her system has never recovered 
from the fatigues and shocks of this service, and the committee, after a careful 
review of the evidence, are convinced that she is entitled to national recogni- 
tion, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 


The amendment was adopted. 
id aside to be reported to the House with 


repare for field service, and 


The bill as amended was 


the recommendation that it do pass. 
MARY J. FOSTER. 
Mr. GIFFORD. I call up the bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Foster. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secre! 
thorigsed and directed to place upon 


of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
© pension- roll, subject to the ef d bata 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary J. Foster, widow of Mil- 
ton S. Foster, late a private in Company A, Fifth Regiment Kansas Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3030) 
granting a pension to Mary J. Foster, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case is the widow of Milton S. Foster, of Company A, Fifth 
Kansas Cavalry, who enlisted August 4, 1861, and was discharged April 20, 1865, 
In her declaration for pension she declares that her husband contracted catarrh 
in the service and died therefrom December 16, 1872. The case was rejected on 
the ground that the soldier's fatal disease was consumption, and it was not 
proven to have been due to his military service. The prisoner of war records 
show that he was captured at Marks Mills, April 26, 1864, and released at Red 
River Landing, February 26,186. The assistant surgeon-general United States 
Army reports that no hospital records of the Fifth Kansas Cavalry were ever on 
file in this office, so the claimant is unable to show by the hospital records the 
incurrence of the disease in the service. 

A. Thomas testifies that Foster was a strong, healthy man at the time of his 
enlistment, and that the exposure and bardships of his prison life were the main 
cause of his injury, which afterwards resulted in his death ; that he knew him 
after the war, and that his constitution was completely broken down. 

Other witnesses teatify to his robust health at the time of his enlistment, and 
that he was broken down in health at the time of his discharge. 

The evidence submitted to your committee seems to establish the fact at the 
time of his discharge from the service that he was suffering from catarrh in the 
head, which gradually increased until the bones of his face began to decay, and 
until, as one witness testifies, it seemed as if the whole inside of his head was 


rotten. 

His death was caused by consumption, which your committee are satisfied 
was the natural sequence of the di condition of his head, and they there- 
fore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. LAWLER. I would suggest to the House that the call of the 
roll be dispensed with, and that when an initial is announced gentle- 
men may rise and ask for the consideration of a bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee can not dispense with the order 
of the House, which requires the call of the roll. 


MARY ANN SHOOK. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I call up for consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mary Ann Shook. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the nameof Mary Ann Shook, widow of Joseph 
G. W. Shook, late a private in the company of Daniel Hake in the war of 1812, 
and to pay her a pension from and after the passage of this act, 


The CHAIRMAN. The bill which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON] has sent up hasan amendment written in it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. It is merely a misprint, The 
name in the bill should be Daniel Hoke,” instead of which it is 
printed Hake.“ I offer that amendment. 

The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) was read, as 
follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2702) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Ann Shook, have considered the same and report as fol- 

ows: 

The claimant is the widow of Joseph George Shook, who she declares was a 
soldier for the period often weeks during the war of 1812, under Captain Hoke, 
of the North Carolina 8 and was discharged about March 25, 1818. 

Her claim has been rejected by the Peusion Bureau on the ground that there 
is no evidence in the Third Auditor’s office, Treasury Department, that her hus- 
band was ever in the military service. j 

The following certificate from the records on file with the State officers of 
North Carolina shows that a service was rendered in the company alleged: 


t NORTH CAROLINA, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
“ Raleigh, January 5, 1885. 
This is to certify that upon the original manuscript muster-rolls of the war 
of 1812, of the North Carolina troops mustered into the service of the United 
States, 8 the name of George Shook, as a private in the company com- 
manded by Capt. Daniel Hoke, of Lincoln County. That som pany was of the 
Seventh Regiment, of which Andrew Irwin was lieutenant-co 


ant. 
“FRED. A. OLDS, Clerk in Charge of Records.” 

A further statement from Mr. O!ds is to the effect 

“That Lieutenant-Colonel Irwin's regiment was ordered to rendezvous at 
Wadesborough, Anson County, March 1, 1815, a requisition having been made 
by Maj. Gen. Thomas Pinckney for one regiment to march tothe defense of the 
southern frontier of the sixth military district of the United States. Our records 
were in part destroyed in 1868, and so I can not give the dates of muster in and 
muster out.” 

The claimant is ninety-two years of age. . 

Your committee are of the opinion that the records on file in the archives of 
the State should be accepted as suficient to establish the fact of the service of 
the claimant's husband. They recommend the passage of the bill. 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 


onel command- 


ABBIE L. HAM. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was detained this evening and my name was 
called when I was absent. JI ask unanimous consent that I may call 
up a bill at this time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call up for consideration the bill (S. 3197) grant- 
ing a pension to Abbie L. Ham. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit 


thorized and to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 


elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby au- 
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limitations of the pension laws, the name of Abbie L. Ham, widow of John S. P, 

Ham, late captain of Company C, Thirteenth Maine Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 

| The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3197) 
granting a pension to Abbie L. Ham, have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leave to submit the following report: 

Abbie L. Ham is the widow of John S. P. Ham, late captain of Company C, 
Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteers. The widow’s application was re- 
jected on the ground that her husband’s death was not due to his service. 

The records of the War Department show that the soldier served as second 
lieutenant, first lieutenant, and captain, respectively, from December 4, 1861, to 
January 6, 1865. 

Dr. Bates, late surgeon of Ham's 9 testifies to his suffering from at- 
tacks of chills and fever, the result of climatic influences and exposure; that he 
was u sound, able-bodied man when he entered the service; that at the battle 
of Sabine Cross-Roads, Louisiana, on the 8th of April, 1864, he was severely 
wounded in the abdomen and hip by a rifle ball, which entered in front at the 
lower portion of the abdomen, by the side of the bladder, and passed through 
the body and lodged in the hip; that he dressed said Ham's wound as he was 
brought off the battle-field; that he had the reputation of being a brave soldier 
in his company during his service in the Army. 

Dr. Donovan, who knew the soldier twelve years as a neighbor, commenced 
to treat him professionally in October, 1876; was called to treat him January 5, 
1882; found him in a high degree of mental excitement; feverish, pulse accel- 
erated, left arm and leg paralyzed. Upon examination ot the heart aortic and 
mitral murmurs were discovered. Paralysis and delirium continued until Jan- 
wary 15, when he died. The diagnosis was cerebral hemorrhage, due to do- 
28 changes in cerebral arteries, IIis early death, occurring at the age of 

fty yeais, dependent on organic disease of the heart and brain, in one whose 
family history has been so exceptionally good, inclines deponent to believe that 
the soldier's gunshot wound, the 3 severily of army life, and the damag- 
ing effects of malarial infection led to the development of cardiac disease and 
then to the cerebral affection which resulted as described, This theory seems 
more probable, since, as it is alleged, he was in a sound physical condition at 
the time of his enlistment. 

Dr. Horr knew the soldier since 1870. He belonged to a oval family, who 
were Vigorous and 5 was considered to have inherited a igaroa 
constitution. During the last few years of his life he appeared to be failing in 
health and growing old prematurely. Deponent first visited him professionally 
January 8, 1882, in consultation with Dr. Donovan. He was partially conscious, 
one-half of his body yzed, valvular murmurs were heard, and some irreg- 
ularity of the heart was noted. The case was diagnosed as one of cerebral hem- 
orr} from degenerative disease of the blood-vessels, or possibly embolism 
with hemorrhage infraction. The disease of blood-yessels and heart were be- 
lieved to have existed fora long time. Five days later they consulted again, 
The symptoms were more intensified; was in a comatose condition. The scar 
was nearly over the left hip-joint, the ball having entered the lower part of the 
abdomen and made its exit near the left trochanter major. th occurred two 
days later, and deponent is of the opinion from information obtained by exam- 
ination and from the history of the case that the disease which caused his death 
had its origin from malarialpo isoning and other enfeebling agencies to which 
he was exposed while inser vice, 

This deponent was late an assistant surgeon in the Army anda practitioner of 
medicine over twenty-two years, A special examiner says he stands at the head 
of his profession in Maine, and his reputation is excellent. 

Amos Nevens testifies to the soldier’s soundness before enlistment; lived near 
him since his boyhood, worked with him and had a good ys crepe pao of judg- 
ing. From the time of his return home from the Army to the date of his death he 
wasneverawellman. Hesufferedevery year from frequent chills and feverand 
nervous prostration, which was attribn to his wound, They occurred about 
once a month. Deponent worked with him much of the time, and was a part- 
ner with him in the mill and grain business. 

The reputation of this witness, as well as that of all who testify, is admitted 
to be of the best. 

The Adjutant-General reports that he was discharged January 6, 1865, and that 
he was then present, sick.” Amos Nevins, who knew him from his boyhood, 
says he was sound prior to enlistment, and that he was never well after he re- 
turned from the AROR 

The long and faithful service of Captain Ham, his serious disability from the 
wound and disease due to his military service, as well as the opinions of the at- 
tending physicians, afford your. committee ample justification in returning the 
bill with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
MARGARET M. HATCH. 


Mr. LAWLER. I ask consideration of the bill (H. R. 5751) for the 
relief of Margaret M. Hatch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension law, the name of Margaret M. Hatch, mother of Will- 
2 Hatch, deceased, formerly of Company B, Seventh New York Heavy 

rtillery. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 5751, 


submit the following report: 
The claim of Margaret M. Hatch, mother of William E. Hatch, deceased, for- 


merly of Companies A and B, Seventh New York Heavy Artillery, for mother's 
pension, No. 264917, was rejected January 7, 1884, for the reason that there was no 


record or other evidence showing that the soldier's fatal disease, hemorrhage 
of caps lunge, was owing to his army service, and claimant is unable to furnish 
such proof. 

The testimony on file in the War Office and Pension Office shows that soldier 
received a gunshot wound of shoulder and chest in the battle of Cold Harbor, 
in June, 1864, for which he was sent to the hospital, and that afterward he had 
partially recovered and returned to his regiment, and that he was discharged 
with his regiment in 18 5. 

The mother claims that the wound of shoulder and chest affected soldier's 


lungs, and that he had lung trouble at the date of his discharge and continu- 
ously to the date of his death. Soldier died in Buffalo, N. Y., of hemorrhage 


of the lungs, October 27, 1867. 

Dr. Thorn, the fumily physician, who treated soldier immediately after his 
return home and thereafter, is dead. 

The mother saxs the doctor told her, when her son first returned home after 
discharge, that the ball had taken a downward course in the chest, and would 
be apt to cause hemorrhage of the lungs, which proved if the end to be true. 

Claimant's husband, the father of the soldier, was a dissipated man, and died 
in 1878. She is now old, about seventy-eight years of age, and feeble and un- 

_able to support herself; no real estate, and but little personal property, and 
no one legally bound to support her, 
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The record further sh ws that the soldier wasa sound man when he enlisted; 
that he was in the hospital for treatment from June to August, 1564, after re- 
ceiving the said wound, and that the ball remained in the body, and Dr. Thorn 
said, when the soldier first returned home, that the ball had taken a downward 
course in the chest, and the soldier died October 27, 1867, of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, as the coroner's inquest shows; and an equitable construction of the tes- 
timony shows that the soldier died from the injury received in battle. 

The committee therefore recommend that the bill do pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
WILLIAM A. MATHES. 


Mr. KILGORE. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 8521) for 
the relief of William A. Mathes. I call it up for Colonel MATSON, the 
next governor of Indiana. [Laughter and applause. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to place the name of William A. Mathes, late of Company B, ht- 
eenth Regiment Volunteer Infantry, on the pension-roll, subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. Matson) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid eee te whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8521) for the relief of William A. Mathes, having considered the same, beg leave 
to submit the following report: 

This soldier is pensioned at $30 per month for loss of right arm, as provided 
by the general law. The next highest rate fixed by law is $50, which is fora 
condition of total helplessness, uiring the regular aid and attendance of an- 
other person. He has been examined, and a board of su ns recently deter- 
mined that he was not in that condition, but it was shown by that examination 
that he had another wound on the remaining hand that greatly disables it, so 
that he near! approsonos the condition of helplessness. 

This wound of left hand was received in battle at the same time the wound of 
right arm was received, and for the two disabilities it is the judgment of the 
committee that he should receive a pension of $45 per month; and they there- 
fore ask that said bill do pass, with the following amendments: 

In line 4, strike out the words ** place the name“ and insert instead the words 
“increase the pension,” and strike out all after the word “‘regiment,” in line 5, 
and add these words: Indiana Volunteers, to $45 per month, in lieu of the pen- | 
sion now paid him.” 


The amendments offered by the committee were agreed to, and the 
bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

SARAH C. TAYLOR. — 


Mr. LAFFOON. Lask consideration of the bill (S. 1482) granting 
a pension to Sarah C. Taylor. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the peusion- roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Sarah C. Taylor,a volunteer nurse 
in the Army during the war of the rebellion, and pay hera pension of $25 a 
month, during life, from and after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (5. 1482) 
granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor, submit the following report: 

The Committee on Pensions in the Senate submitted a report which, upon a 
careful examination of the papers in the case, your committee find to contain a 
clear statement of the case, and they thereupon recommend the e of the 
bill zih an amendment striking out “twenty-five,” in line 6, and inserting 

twelve.’ 

“(Senate Report No. 962, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1452) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah C. Taylor, have examined the same and report: 

“That the claimant was a volunteer Army nurse in the military hospitals of 
the Government during the warofthe rebellion. She entered the service Octo- 
ber 15, 1862, and as appears from the sworn statement of Dr, Thurston, assistant 
surgeon, United States Army, she remained in the service three years, until the 
close of the war. 

It appears from the evidence that she was a faithful, valuable, and eMficient 
nurse during all this period, and that her services were much needed and highly 
ppreciated. Considering the nature of these services, the laborious details of 
attention and attendance upon the sick and wounded soldiers of the Govern- 
ment, the care and anxiety incident to an employment so kind, so beneficent 
in its objects, we do-not hesilate to say that such a woman has earned the right 
to recognition and compensation yery nearly, if not equivalent, to that accrued 
by service in the field for the same period,” 

We therefore recommend the passage of the bill, more especially as she is now 
over sixty years of age and without means of support. 


The amendment proposed by the committee was agreed to, and the 
bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


Mr. LYMAN. I ask consideration of the bill (S. 1926) granting a 
pension to William Smith. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at the rate of $45 per month, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Will- 
iam Smith, late a private in Company H, Ninety-third Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
this act to take effect from its passage, and the pension hereby granted to be in 
lieu of that which he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. LYNCH) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1926) 
granting a pension to William Smith, have had the same under consideration 
and respectfully report: 

William Smith enlisted as a private in Company H, Ninety-third Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. January 1, 1864; discharged June 14, 1865, on surgeon's cer- 
lificate of disability because of amputation of left leg. upper third, for gunshot 
wound received at Fisher's Hill, Va., October 22, 1864.'' He was pensioned Au- 
gust 18, 1805, at $8 per month, on account of amputation of left leg. Said pen- 
i been in from time to time. t now receives 80 per 
mon 
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From the 2 on file in the Bureau of Pensions it is apparent that the 


claimant suffers intense ne pain from the stump of his leg; that he is 
frequently compelled to discard his artificial hmb, owing to severe sufferin 
from its use; that his general health is very poor from general debility, an 


that he is unable to form manual labor to any extent. 
In addition to the loss of bis left leg below the knee, he suffered, not long 
a comminuted fracture of the thigh of the same leg by an accident. 
Vent committee recommend that the bill be amended by striking out the 
word “fifty” and inserting the word “ fifty-five” in fifth line of the bill, and 
that it be passed as amended. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the recommendation to strike out ‘‘fifty”’ 
and insert “‘ fifty-five,” which would be contrary to the rules of the 
committee, is an error. 

Mr. LYMAN. The bill proposes to grant a pension at $45 and the 
recommendation seems to be an error. The Senate bill fixes the pen- 
sion at $15. I think there should be no amendment offered at all. 
The Senate bill is just as the committee recommended that it should 


passed, 
The CHAIRMAN. The bill as printed fixes the pension at $45. 
Mr. LYMAN. The amendment proposed in the report is certainly 
a mistake. 
The amendment was disagreed to, and the bill was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


W. J. TAPP. & CO. 


Mr. MARTIN. Task consideration of the bill (H. R. 332) for the 
relief of W. J. Tapp & Co. 

The bill was read for information. 

Mr. MORRILL. I raise the point of order that that does not come 
under the order for Friday evening sessions. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the order for Friday even- 
ing sessions restricts the House to the consideration of bills reported by 
the Committee on Pensions and Committee on Invalid Pensions. This 
seems to be a bill reported by the Committee on Claims, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will withdraw that bill. 

There was no objection. 

DAVID HEINBACH. 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask consideration of the bill (S. 1219) granting a 
pension to David Heinbach. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ii enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of David Heinbach, Company G, One 
hundred and seventy-third Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1219) 

xi ting a pension to David Heinbach, having considered the same report as 
15 ows: 

The committee adopt and make part hereof the reponi of the Senate Commit- 
— Pensions, and recommend the passage of the bill. The Senate report is 
as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 462, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S.1219) granting 

a pension to David Heinbach, have examined the same and report: 
‘his claimant enlisted in Company G, One hundred and seventy-third Penn- 
lvania Militia, November 2, 1862, and was mustered out August 18, 1863. He 
med pension for a rupture caused by falling from a b: which he was as- 
sisting to build over Goose Creek, Virginia, August 1, 1863. He received no hos- 
ital treatment, as he swears his captain, who was also a physician, treated 
Bim. aim was rejected by the Pension Office because he could not obtain 
evidence that he received the injury in the service. There is ample evidence 
that the rnpture did not exist at the time of enlistment, and that it does exist 
now, but the claimant swears that he is unable to furnish the evidence required 
the Pension Office by reason of the death of his captain and the only two of 
comrades who knew and could arg Sr the facts. 

Your committee are of opinion that is a meritorious case, and recom 

mend that the bill do pass, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY M. ORD. 


Mr. McKENNA. Task consideration of the bili (S. 2663) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary M. Ord. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is herebx, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the 4 laws, the name of Mrs. Mary M. Ord, widow of the 
late General E. O. C. Ord, and to pay her a pension at the rate of $100 per month, 
in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2663) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord, have had the same under 
consideration and beg leave to submit the following report: 

The be i named in the bill is the widow of the late Maj. Gen. E. O. C. 


Upon the death of General Ord the following order was issued by the War 
Department: 
“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
2; ENERAL'S OFFICE, 
“Washington, July 24, 1883. 


“With profound sorrow the General of the y announces the death, at 
Havana, Cuba, at 7 o'clock on the evening of the instant, of Gen. Ed- 
ward O. C. Ord, retired, and lately er-generul and brevet r-general 


on the active-list. 

“General Ord was graduated at the Military Academy and 3 second 
lieutenant in the Third Artillery July 1, 1839. Having passed 3 
6ral grades, including that of lieutenant-colonel in the artillery arm, he received 


his appointment as 8 of the permanent establishment on the 
26th of July, 1866, He had, on the Mth of September, 1861, for service in war, 
been appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, and on the 2d of May, 1862, ma- 
jo ergy volunteers. He was mustered out of the volunteer service Sep- 
tember 1, . 

For gallant services in action at Dranesville, Va., Iuka, Miss., the Hatchie, 
Miss., and at the assault of Fort Harrison, Va., he received, successively, the 
brevets of lieutenant-colonel, colonel, brigadier-general, and major-general, 
United States Army. He served in the Florida war against the Seminole In- 
dians, on the Pacific coast in the war against Mexico, and in Indian campaigns 
on the same coast. 

“In the Army of the Potomac he was brigade and division commander; in 
the Army of the Tennessee he commanded the left wing from A to Se 
tember, 1862, and 5 he commanded, successively, the Thirteenth, 
Eighth, Eighteenth, and enty-fourth Corps, and the Army of the James. He 
was severely wounded in the battle of the Hatchie, Miss., and was wounded in 
the assault and capture of Fort Harrison, Va. 

“Since the late war he has at different times commanded the De: ents of 
3 the Ohio, Arkansas, California, the Platte, Texas, and the Fourth Mili- 
tary District. 

He was retired on the 6th day of December, 1850, and by act of Congress ap- 
proved January 28, 1881, he became a major-general on the retired-list. Retire- 
ment did not close his active life, for immediately thereafter 5 in civil 
pursuits and continued therein until death suddenly came upon him. 

Distinguished among his country’s defenders, General Ord was a soldier of 
national repute. Through his long military service, reaching towards half a 
century, his career has been marked by faithful, devoted, and intelligent dis- 
charge of duty, by personal gallantry, by honest administration, and bra firm- 
ness which was not weakened by his great kindness of heart. As his intimate 
associate since boyhood, the general here bears testimony of him thata more un- 
selfish, manly, and patriotic person never lived. 

By command of General Sherman. 

“GEO. D. RUGGLES, 


“Acting Adjutant-General.” 

Mrs. Ord is now in receipt of a pension of $50 per month, under act of Con- 
gress, approved July 5, 1884. She was married to General Ord ber 15, 1854, 
at San Francisco, Caland is now a resident of that State. Having exhausted 
her limited means in support of an inyalid daughter, she is now poor and not 
able to maintain herself and daughter, who is dependent upon her, on present 
pension, which is her only resource, 

In view of her dependence and the long and eminent services of her gallant 
husband, your committee report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask 
that itdo „ amending the same by striking out the words one hundred” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “seventy-five.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to, and 
the bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


NANCY POLOCK. 


Mr. MOFFITT. Lask consideration of the bill (S. 2567) granting 
a pension to Nancy Polock. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Nancy Polock, widow of W. A. 
Polock, late of Company C, First Nebraska Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2567) 
granting a pension to Nancy Polock, submit the following report: 

The report of the Committee on Pensions in the Senate sets forth fully the 
facts Pa is case and is herewith adopted, and the passage of the bill recom- 
mended, 


SENATE REPORT. 


William A. Polock, the late soldier, was a second lieutenant in Compan, 


yo, 
First Nebraska V. 


He 


plication of Nancy Polock, widow of said soldier, was filed A 
rejected August 30, 1885, on the und th t the soldier’s fatal d of kidneys 
was nota result of the rheumatism for which he was pensioned. 

e records of the War Department show that the above-mentioned soldier 
contracted rheumatism in the service, and the evidence in the case shows that 
the said disability continued to the time of his death. He also had varicose 
veins of 5 5 leg, said to have resulted from rheumatism. 

In her affidavit, filed May 5, 1885, claimant states that it is impossible for her 
to furnish medical evidence showing the pathological connection between the 
rheumatism for which her late husband was pensioned and the chronic diarrhea 
from which he died, because he never allowed physicians to attend him, and he 
was attended by no doctor during his last sickness. In affidavit filed June 18, 
1885, claimant states that two years prior to soldier’s death he suffered from 
dropsy in his back and right leg, and affection of the kidneys, causing swelling 
of his hands, arms, and lower extremities; that his heart was also asa 


resultof rheumatism. 
In affidavit filed April 23, 1883, Moses M. Conner, of Brownville, Nebr., tes- 
tifles that he waited on the late soldier for eight days next preceding his death, 
and is satisfied that he died from dropsy, a result of rheumatism. 

In affidavit filed April 23, 1883, Dr. les F. Stewart, of Brownville, Nebr., 
testifies that he has been a practicing physician for twenty years; that he was 
called to see the late soldier about fifteen hours before his „ 1 was 
caused from dropsy; that he found upon examination a ulcer upon right 
leg, which he supposed to be a varicose vein ; that he was rmed by soldier's 
family that no physician had been employed in the case. 

In a letter filed May 19, 1885, Dr. Stewart states that he found the soldier in a 
dying condition when he arrived at his bedside, and co: uently made but a 
casual examination of him; that having never seen the soldier professionally 
before, it is impossible for him to say what pathological connection there might 
have existed between his rheumatism and dropsy. 


testifies that claimant suffered Lage ome) prior to his death from a kidney com- 
plaint caused by a varicose ulcer, ron Sey 


In an affidavit filed September 27, uglas, of Brownville, Nebr., 
testifies that soldier’s former wife died Septem! 8 and his testimony is 
corroborated by Moses M. Conner, of Brownville, Nebr. 


er, 
son 5 J. 
e; 


Raine; , postmaster; Theod: 
February 3, 1888, 


ore 
that thesoldier died 


1888. 
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of chronic diarrhea and muscular rheumatism, contracted in the service, and 
that his widow, Mrs. Nancy Polock, is now in very indigent circumstances. 

The facts in the case warrant favorable action, and your committee therefore 
report a bill and recommend the passage ofthe same, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


EASTER A. JACKSON. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask consideration of the bill (S. 3241) granting a 
pension to Easter A. Jackson. ‘The report is quite lengthy, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of the report be dispensed with. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the general pension laws, the name of Easter A. Jackson, 
widow of Moses I. Jackson, Company D, First Tennessee Mounted Infantry. 

There was no objection, and the reading of the report was dispensed 
with. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3241) 
granting a pension to Easter A. Jackson, having had the same under consider- 
ation, submit the following report: 

The report of the Senate Committee on Pensions is herewith adopted, and the 
passage of the bill recommended, 


[Senate Report No. 1832, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 

This bill proposes to > paee upon the pension-roll the name of Easter A. Jack- 
son, widow of Moses H. Jackson, deceased. 

Moses H. Jackson enlisted August 20, 1863, in Company D, First Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Infantry, and was discharged April 25. 1865. 

On June 29, 1880, he made application fora pension, alleging in his declaration 
“that whilst in line of duty near Celina, Tenn., about the middle of August, 
1864, he was badly injured in right knee and leg, also in back and hips, by his 
horse falling with him while on a scout near Celina, Tenn.” 

Before this claim was adjudicated by the Commissioner of Pensions the sol- 
dier died, and his widow, the claimant, made application for pension, which 15 
plication the Commissioner, under date of October 14, 1887, rejected on the 
ground that the special examinations fail to show that the fatal disease was due 
to the soldier’s military service in line of duty.” 

Prior to the death of the soldier he had submitted, in support of his claim, the 
affidavit of James ty, a comrade, who swears to origin and continuance of 
the disabilities as all by the soldier. This is fully corroborated by the afti- 
davit of Comrade F. M. Smith. 

The presence of these comrades is verified by the records of the War Depart- 
ment, and their credibility established by the reports of the at 
their respective places. Lieut. W. J. Nornd, in answer to an official letter from 
the Commissioner of Pensions, says: 

“Tecan say to you that I recollect Sergt. Moses H. Jackson being crippled 
in the Army, and in the hospital at Granville, Tenn., at the time you say he 
charges; but I was not with him on the scout when he got hurt.” 

Lemuel ©. Wright, late first lieutenant of Company D, First Tennessee 
Mounted Infantry, in mse to an office letter, says: 

“I was present at one time about the middle of August, 1864, when Moses H. 
Jackson's horse threw him near Celina, Tenn. M with Jackson and others 
were in close pursuit of and shooting at some rebel guerril and in crossing 
a fence his horse fell and threw him off; I saw him get up, and with some help 
pron his horse; he complained very much at the time, and appeared to be 

ly hurt; Jackson was confined from duty for some time by said injury; re- 

mained in camp at Granville, Tenn.; he may have been treated by thes n; 

Ido not remember, to be certain about that; but the circumstance of the horse 

falling with him I remember well, and know he was hurt. Jackson was a brave, 

daring soldier, honest and obedient. He went Westsoouafter the war. I have 

not seen him since soon after his d 2 

Dr. C. R. Prewitt swears to an acquaintance of nineteen or twenty years, and 
that in November, 1865, he was called to see him, and found him suffering with 
his right knee, which was very much swollen and very tender and painful, 
with an ulcer on the inside, and seemed when probed to run up and under the 
patella. He was also suffering with partial paniei of the hips and spin 
column. His knee got some better, the ulcer healed before he left Kentuckyin 
the — 1871, but the paralyzed condition of his hips and spinal column grew 
p ually worse, or at least there was no improvement up to the time he left. 

e was not really able to perform any manual labor, for whenever he went to 
the field to work his wife always had to go with him to take care of him, for he 
would freqnently fall in the field and be unable to rise for hours at a time. 
Visited him twice a week from November, 1565, to March, 1871. 

Abundance of evidence is presented showing condition and continuance from 
1871 to date of death. Itis ies shown that the mimi of the soldier gave way, 
and that be was committed to the hospital for the insane at Osawatomie, Kans., 
ore 15, 1881, and that he died in that institution on the 2lst day of November, 


1881. 

As before stated, the claim was rejected, and the widow appealed the case to 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior, who affirmed the action of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions in rejecting the claim, saying there is no due proof of 
the all casual connection.“ It is proper to add that the claim was also ex- 
amined by special examiners in the field. Mr. George B. Fleming, special ex- 
aminer, gives the opinion that the claim is of “doubtful merit,” and recom- 
mends further examination, Wray e recommends rejection. 

The testimony taken by Mr. Beattie is rather of a 1 none of 
them testifying with any degree of positiveness that the disability was not in- 
curred as alleged, They all remember the soldier well; that he was a stout, 
able-bodied man at enlistment, and that they have no recollection of his incur- 
ring any injury or disability. This is more than offset by the plain, positive, 
and direct testimony presented by the claimant. 

The prior soundness of the soldier is well established; bis condition at dis- 
charge is shown; his gradual failure of health and constitution presented be- 
yond doubt or question; and from the examination of the case given by your 
committee, we submit that there is a sequence between paralysis of the spinal 
column and the lower limbs and the insanity which caused the death of the 
soldier, and recommend the passage of the bil 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
PHILLIPE RAY. 
Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I call up the bill (S. 1614) grant- 
ing a pension to Phillipe Ray. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretery of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-rol!, subject to the provisions and 


` 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Phillipe Ray, late of Company B, 
New Jersey Cavalry, in the war of the rebellion. 


The report (by Mr. LYNCH) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1614) 
granting a pension to Phillipe Ray, have considered the same and adopt and 
submit the Senate report, which is as follows: 

Phillipe Ray, the claimant, was enrolled and mustered on the 20th day of Au- 
gust, 1881, as sergeant of Company E, First New Jersey Cavulry ; was early in 
1862 reduced to the ranks and transferred to Company B, where he was made a 
corporal; was captured by the enemy at Harrisonburgh, Va., June 6, 1862, and is 
borne as a prisoner upon the regimental rolls for May, June, July, and August 
of that year. Ata date not of record he was returned as a paroled prisoner to 
Camp Parole, Annapolis, Md., and thence transferred to a Washington hospital 
September 22, 1862. He rejoined his regiment, re-enlisted at the expiration of 
his term of service, and was dischar, as corporal Company B July 24, 1865, 
A pension is claimed for disabilities originating in exposure while a prisonerat 
Belle Isle and Lynchburgh, Va. IIis application was filed originally in 1869, and 
relinquished by his attorney in 1571, with the avowal that the evidence required 
by the Commissioner of Pensions could not be furnished. The case was after- 
ward reopened upon the personal application of the claimant, and on June 17, 
1887, was finally paie OF adversely by the Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who said in his letter dismissing it that the claimant was no doubt a good 
soldier, and may have contracted the disability in the service, but that he had 
failed signally to prove it by the scanty evidence adduced. 

Theevidencesabmitted to the committee consists of a certificate of ex-Surgeon 
Rulett, of the First New Jersey Cavalry, and an affidavit of M. Hutchinson, as 
to the sound health of the claimant at enrollment, and affidavits of Mrs, E. 
Beech and Mrs. C. Hornby, that he was suffering in 1873 from kidney disease, 
which he said was contracted while in the United States service. The medical 
examiners to whom his case was committed reported his disability from dia- 

at one-fourth of total, and permanent, and t in their belief itoriginated 
in the service in line of his duty. Ray himself testifies that it had its origin in 
a severe cold contracted on account of want of shelter while a grove ys and 
that his health improved after his return to his regiment, but that durin: 
“ Burnside’s mud march,” in January, 1563, he suffered a relapse, since whic 
this disease has been continuous. Heaccounts forthe impossibility of securing 
favorable testimony from his comrades by stating that he was desirous of pro- 
motion which would have been difficult if his physical condition was known. 

Your committee, in consideration of the long service of this soldier, his dis- 
abled condition, and the possibility and fair probability that his statement is 
true, report back his petition with the accompanying bill and recommend its 
passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CHARLES E. SCOTT, 


Mr. PETERS. I call up the bill (H. R. 4887) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Scott. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to place 
on the pension-roll, subject to the 3 and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Charles E. Scott, late a private in Company G, Twenty-third 
Illinois Infantry Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. MoRRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 4387) 
granting a pension to Charles E. Scott, submit the 3 report: 

The soldier was a corporal in Cowpeny G. Twenty-third Illinois Volunteers. 
In his application for pension he alleges that he contracted camp itch near 
Richmond, Va., about July 1, 1865, which resulted in loss of eyesight. The ori- 
gin of disability is 5 by the affidavits of Lieut. Horace J. Mack, 
and by a comrade, J. 8. lister, and its existence and continuance by abun- 
dant lay testimony. The claim was rejected on the ground of claimant's inabil- 
ity to furnish satisfactory evidence that his loss of sight was the result of the 
d ility contracted in the service. 

It appears from the evidence that the soldier was a great sufferer from the 
disease contracted in thé service, and was continuously treated for the same 
until the year 1871, when he became totally blind and remained so for about 
three years, when his sight was partially restored. The medical referee of the 
Pension O decides that the loss of sight could not be accepted as the result 
of the disease contracted, but says that if it was scorbutus and not camp itch 
with which the soldier was afflicted in the service that it might be admitted. 
Dr. E. Williams, who treated him in 1872 and 1873, and who is also a medical 
examiner of the Pension Bureau, describes his case fully and says: “I can not 
feel justified that it was the result of exposure or hardships of army service.” 

The examining board at Wellingion, s., reported August 31 describing his 
condition, and added: Do not find any indication of venereal disease; prob- 
se cause of impaired sight retinal hemorrhage.” They rate him at total sec- 
ond grade. 

Your committee are unable to decide positively that the disease contracted 
in the service was the cause of the im vision, and even the medical au- 
thorities are in doubt aboutit, They seem unwilling to say that it might not 
have been, while they declare their inability to accept it asa positive result. 
The claimant is helpless and destitute. 

Your committee, after a ul examination of all the evidence, recommend 
the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
JEMIMA STERLING. 
Mr. POST. I call up the bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to 
Jemima Sterling. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jemima Sterling, mother of James 
Goldsmith, deceased, late of Company I, One hundred and third Illinois Volun- 
teers. 


The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 


pension has jected on the 7 that the soldier leſt surviving him a 
widow and minor d. The widow remarried a kei and the minor 
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aan A bengon or entitled to draw pension on account of the death of the 
or 50) r. . 

Because of the debarment of the mother from the benefits of the general pen- 
sion laws, for the reason above stated, the Pension Bureau deemed it unneces- 
sary to call for the saun evidence as to dependence past and present. But 
sufficient testimony has been filed showing that the mother was dependent 
upon the son prior to and at date of his death because of her husband’s physi- 
cal isa gras he being totally blind, and that her condition has not since im- 
proved, 

Being now seventy-four years of age, she is unable to gain a subsistence by 
her own efforts, and consequently dependent upon others for support. 

Congress having always liberally responded to the calls for relief of this un- 
fortunate class, and being fully impressed with the merits of the case under 
consideratien, your committee return the accompanying bill, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 


the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
ELI J. YAMGHEDM. 


Mr. RYAN. I call up the bill (H. R. 2236) granting a pension to 
Eli J. Yamgheim. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations ot the pension laws, the name of Eli J. Yamgheim, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment of Kansas Cavalry. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2236) granting a pension to Eli J. Yamgheim, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case enlisted August 1, 1861, in Company A, Sixth Kan- 
gas Cavalry, and was discharged November 15, 1864. He filed his declaration 
for pension April 5, 1875, alleging that he was struck by a spent ball on the left 
ankle, causing lameness. Jacob A. Heany, Jacob H. Bartles, and Alfred N. 
Jerrold all testify to the incurrence of the IRS There is abundant evidence 
to show thatit continued to the present time. The 1 surgeon at Em- 
poria reported July 27, 1875, and Jan 9, 1878, that he found him totally dis- 
abled, Examining board at Emporia, rch 7, 1883, make the same report. 
On the other hand it is shown that the soldier had suffered from a fever-sore on 
the same leg prior to enlistment. The fact still remains that the man was suf- 
ficiently 5 and able bodied to be accepted in the service; that he served 
his country faithfully for three years and two months; that he received an in- 
jury from which he suffered ever since, and that now he is disabled. 

It is highly probable that if he had never suffered prior to enlistment from the 
fever-sore of the leg, or that some comrade who was perfectly sound had re- 
ceived the same injury, that no serious result would have followed from it. It 
is equally probable that if the soldier had not received the injury in the service 
that he might have gone through life comparstively well. It seems to your 
committee hardly honorable for the United States Government, after accepting 
this nmn in the service and receiving the benefit of his service for over three 
years, during which time he was frequently exposed to the dangers of the bat- 
tle-tield and suffered all the hardships and privations of army 1 fe, to plead now 
that he was not sound before enlistment, and therefore not entitled to a pen- 
sion. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of this bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SYLVESTER STEARNS, 


Mr. SENEY. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 7516) to increase the 
pension of Sylvester Stearns. This bill passed the House several ses- 
sions ago. Theclaimant is upon the roll at$36a month, and the bill be- 
fore the House was for the purpose of raising the pension from $36 to 
850 a month. The report of the House committee was made under the 
impression that the claimant was thena pensioner at $24 a month, and 
the amount in the original bill was changed from $50 to $36 a month. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that the claimant was already on the 
pension-roll at $36 a month, and the Senate amended the House bill 
so as to change the sum from $36 to $50, and the matter is now before 
the House upon the amendment of the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the bill which the gentleman calls up a Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. SENEY. It isa Senate amendment to the House bill, and I 
suppose the proper motion is to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the bill is not upon 
the Calendar, and perhaps it had better be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. SENEY. Well, I desire that it shall be acted upon without fur- 
ther delay, because it was acted upon by the Senate two or three weeks 


as MORRILL. I suggest to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SENEY ] 
that the proper time to take up that bill will be after the committee 
rises and we go into the House. The Committee of the Whole can not 
act upon a matter of that kind. ; 

Mr. SENEY. What is the difficulty in the way of the Committee 
of the Whole acting upon the Senate amendment to the House bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. The Honse acts upon Senate amendments without 
any action of the Committee of the Whole. Such action is quite un- 


necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL], the opinion of the present occupant of 
the chair is that a question of that kind does not properly come into 
Committee of the Whole, but must be acted upon by the House. If 
the House concurs in the Senate amendment, then there is nothing for 
the committee to do. 

Mr. SENEY. Well, I do not care how we get at it, but Ido not 
wish to lose my opportunity to call up the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Ohio came back from the Senate with an 


amendment, that the bill and amendment were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and that the bill has not yet been re- 
ported back from the committee, so that it is not upon the Private Cal- 
endar, nor is it, at the present time, within reach of the House. At 
any rate it can not be disposed of at this time. 

Mr. SENEY. I did not suppose that an amendment of the Senate 
would have to be referred to the Pension Committee of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That depends entirely upon the action which 
was taken in the House at the time. Whatever that action was, the 
Committee of the Whole can not interfere with it, and as a matter of 
fact the Clerk informs the Chair that the bill and amendment were so 
referred. 

Mr. SENEY. I can hardly think that any action has been taken by 
the House in this case since the Senate amended the House bill. I do 
not know who would call up the bill except myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that when 
the bill was returned from the Senate with amendments, it was formally 
laid before the House and was referred, with the amendments, to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, from which it has not yet been reported 
back to the House. 

Mr. SENEY. Well, so that I do not lose my right to call it up for 
consideration when we get into the House, I shall be content. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL], that the 
bill can not be acted upon in Committee of the Whole this evening. 

Mr. SENEY. But I do not understand that I am to lose my right 
to have the bill considered. č 

The CHAIRMAN. No; but the bill is not in Committee of the 
Whole. 

MARTHA J. COLE. 


Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. I call up the bill (S. 3230) granting a 
pension to Martha J. Cole. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, 3 to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Martha J. Cole, mother of Robert 
* eee late a second lieutenant in the Twenty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin 

olunteers, 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


From a careful consideration of the facts set forth in the Senate report in this 
case, which is made a part of this report, the committee believe that this is a 
meritorious case and comes within the line of precedents heretofore adopted by 
this committee and recogaized by this House, and they therefore recommend 
that the bill do pass. . 


SENATE REPORT, 


This is a bill to pension Martha J. Cole, mother of Robert Horner, latesecond 
lieutenant of Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers. 

The claimant was pensioned as dependent mother of Robert Hornerand drew 
her pension until her re: . She applied to the Pension Office to be re- 
stored after the death of her second husband, but her application could not be 
allowed by law, which provides that pension cease at the date of remar- 
riage of the pensioner. 

The only question before the committee is whether or not this is a proper 
case to be relieved by special enactment, The widow is now nearly seventy 
years old; she is poor. and disabled by age and other infirmities from making 
any exertion for her support. Two of her sons were in the service and both 

ed from diseases contracted in the line of duty. Thus she is left without 
means of support and with the alternative of starvation orthealmshouse. The 
committee does not think that the mother of two soldiers whose lives were sac- 
rificed in Army service and who has seen much better days should become an 
object of charity so long as the Government has the right to extend to her the 
small relief she Fouse 

Therefore the bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do 
pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


LEOPOLD MAYER. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I ask the consideration of the bill (S. 
619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Leopold Mayer, late captain of Com- 
pany C, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 

The report (by Mr. LANE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred Senate bill 619, 


beg leave to report, adopting the report of the Senate, and in consideration of 
the facts of the case recommend that said bill do pass, 


{Senate Report No. 370, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 619) ng 
an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer, have examined the same, and report: 
Claimant was mustered into the service of the United States as first lieutenant 


The applicant was nted a pension of $1.25 per month, commencing March 
26, 1885. on account of rheumatism, Application for increase of pension was 
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cular rhéumatism of the right arm and shoulder, so aggravated as to disable 
him for work. Dr. H, B. Livermore testifies to treatment for rheumatism from 
1864 to 1887. Dr. Maunheimer testifies that claimant was under his treatment 
for rheumatism from 1873 to 1880, and during that time was unable to perform 
any physical work, Dr. A. S. Munsell testifies that claimant was under his 
treatment for chronic rheumatism in 1878, and was a great sufferer from said 
mina ee Dr. Justin Hayes testifies that he treated claimant for rheuma- 

m in 7 

The board of surgeons at Chicago, III., state that the testimony of claimant’s 
physicians is entitled to the fullest consideration, 

rom all the facts in the case your committee are satisfied that claimant is en- 

titled to a higher rate of pension than he is now receiving, and therefore rec- 
ommend the passage of the bill. : 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. > 


JONATHAN C. HARRISON. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I call up the bill (H. R. 7887) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jonathan C. Harrison. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $36 per month, the name of Jona- 
than C. Harrison, late a private in Company B, Fitty-second Ohio Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) was read, as follows: 


Jonathan C. Harrison enlisted in Company B, Fifty-second Ohio Volunteers, 
August 4, 1862, and served in said regiment until his discharge, by reason of 
wound in right arm, on the 31st day of August, 1834, His discharge states that 
he was wounded at Resaca, Ga., in the right arm, requiring amputation. The 
United States surgeon attaches to the discharge a certificate in which are found 
these words: Find him een as of performing the duties of a soldier be- 

~ cause of amputation of the right arm below the elbow on account of gunshot 
wound, Disability total.” The United States examining surgeon certifies 
“that the amputation was performed through right arm just below the elbow.” 

Dr. C. W. Clancey and Dr, J. B. Conaway, of Smithfield, Obio, certify that the 
arm is amputated so near the elbow as to render the stump entirely useless, and 
that it is so short as to prevent soldier from wearing an artificial limb. Claim- 
ant is now drawing a pension of £39 per month, and he asks for an increase of 
$6 per month, or the same pension that is allowed to soldiers who have an arm 
amputated at or above the elbow. When the law passed giving soldiers who 
had alimb amputated below the elbow or knee $24 per month, claimant bad an 
increase allowed him of $6 per mouth by a special act of Congress on March 3, 
1885. He now asks that his pension be increased to $36 per month, and your 
committee are of the opinion that the claim is a meritorious one and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass, as his disability is fully equal to an amputation at or 
above the elbow, as is clearly shown, not only by the evidence, but by a photo- 
graph found among the papers, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM E. PRINCE. s 


Mr. TURNER, of Kansas. I call up the bill (H. R. 3608) to grant 
an increase of pension to William E. Prince. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and hereby 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, the name of William E. Prince, late a private of Company 
I. Twenty-third Regiment of Missouri Volunteer Infantry, at the rate of $50 per 
month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The claimant in this case is now receiving a pension of $30 per month for dis- 
ease of the heart, totally incapacitating him from performing any manual labor, 
This is the highest rate that can be granted by the Pension Office until it is shown 
that he requires the constant aid and attendance of another person, there bein 
no intermediate rating between $30 and $50 for cases of this character. The evi- 
dence is very clear that much of the time he requires the constant attention of 
another, Your committee feel that an increase ought to be granted, and there- 
fore recommend the passage of the bill with an amendment, striking out “ fifty” 
and inserting “forty-five.” 

The amendment reported by the committee to strike out fifty’ and 
insert ‘‘ forty-five’? was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

MRS. CAROLINE TAYLOR. 
Mr. VANDEVER. Iask the consideration of the bill (S. 3175) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor, 

‘The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension-laws, the name of Mrs, Caroline Taylor, of ns- 
port, Ind., widow Dr. J. A. Taylor, a volunteer assistant surgeon to the Indiana 
troops engaged South inthe year 1863 in the war of the rebellion, 

The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3175) 

granting a pension to Mrs, Caroline Taylor, have examined the papers on file, 


adopt the report of the Senate hereto attached as the report of this committee, 
and recommend the passage of the bill. 


[Senate Report No. 1709, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill grantinga pension 
to Mrs. Caroline Taylor, of Logansport, Ind,, haye examined the same, and re- 


i 


rt: 

That the applicant is the widow of Dr. James A. Taylor, who died in Logans- 
port, Ind., in October, 1867, The husband was never mustered into the service 
of the United States, and was never commissioned or appointed to any position 
in said service; yet as a surgeon he did active and efficient service to the sick 
and wounded soldiers who were in the Army in the war of 1881. 

The facts in the case, from the sworn testimony before the committee, are as 
follows: In January, 1863, Governor Morton, of Indiana, by telegram, called 
upon eighteen or twenty physicians and surgeons from different parts of the 
State to go immediately upon temporory duty as such to the Indiana troo; 


then South. Among the number thus summoned was Dr. James A. Taylor, 


husband of the applicant, then in perfect health. engaged in a large professional 


practice at home, and known as one of the most skillful and careful men in bis 
calling. Dr. Taylor accepted this sudden call by the governor, received a pass- 
port to go Sonth, and left his home immediately upon this mission. A copy of 
the passport, signed by Governor Morton in person, dated January 6, 1863, is 
now among the proofs filed. 

He went south to Vicksburg, to Memphis, and to other points, and upon the 
ey gon and vessels spent four weeks in attendance upon the sick and in 
treating and amputating the wounded, The labor was very severe, owing to 
the then scarcity of surgical and medical aid. It is shown that he slept during 
his absence only about four hours in twenty-four; that on one occasion he 
worked without sleep or rest forty-eight hours 5 The particulars 
of his service, its character and efficiency, are proven by the testimony of Dr. 
John B. Shultz and John G. Meck, and Dr. Asa Coleman, who was one of the 
party of physicians and surgeons responding to the call of the governor, and 
who was personally acquainted with Dr. Taylor, testifies that he knew of his 
service and that he was in command of the volunteer medical corps which 
went on that occasion to render aid to the Indiana troops. 

It appears further from the testimony of his friends and neighbors that Dr. 
Taylor returned from the expedition much broken in health. He complained 
of shortness of breath, difficulty of breathing, disturbed action of the heart, and 
though yet able to do somewhat, was wholly unable thereafter to resume the 
labors of his formey practice. The condition of his health did not improve. 
About a year after His return from the South he sold out his practice and re- 
tired. In 1864, as appears from the testimony of witness Meck and others, he 
was subjected to very frequent attacks of smothering spells. These com ed 
him to quit any business he might be en in, to spend most of his time on 
the bed or lounge in a prostrate ition. He lost flesh, became pale and 
emaciated, He had never before his service suffered from any such complaint. 

This condition of ill-health continued until the time of his death. He died in 
one of these smothering spells of what the physicians in attendance during his 
last illness describe as paralysis of the heart, the first and continuous symp- 
toms of which appear to have sprung from the excessive work, privation, and 
exposure in his service under the of the governor aforesaid. 

he applicant, his widow, formerly in fair circumstances, is now in reduced 
circumstances. She was married to the deceased March 19, 1846, and lived with 
him a faithful wife until his death. She is now advanced in years. She has 
now no means, money, nor property, nor the expectation thereof, She has no 
way of subsistence except her own labor, barely sufficient to that end. 

The committee believe this to be a meritorious case, and accordingly recom- 
mend the passage of the bill herewith reported. > 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to call up, if there be no objection, 
the bill for the relief of Mrs, General Ward B. Burnett. I desire to 
cd whether the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] will make 
objection. 5 

Mr. CHEADLE. I have stated so often my position with reference 
to bills of this character that I should suppose every gentleman would 
understand me by this time. At any rate the bill to which the gentle- 
man refers is in the House, not in Committee of the Whole, and could 
not be considered now, 


SARAH E. M’NAMARA, 
Mr. WHEELER. I will call up, then, the bill (S. 2593) granting 
a pension to Sarah E. McNamara. 5 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 3 au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs, Sarah E. McNamara, 
8 of the late John McNamara, D. D., late a chaplain of the Wisconsin Vol- 
unteers. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The report of the Senate Committee on Pensions is adopted and the passage 
of the bill recommended. A; 


SENATE REPORT. 


Claimant is the widow of John McNamara, who was mustered into the serv- 
ice of the United States as chaplain First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, October 8, 1861, and was mustered out of the service October 13, 1864. 

The records of the War Department show that he contracted eye las of 
the face and scalp in the service, by reason of which he was gran a leave of 
absence for twenty days, as a change of climate was thought by the surgeon to 
be necessary to save his life. 

The claim was rejected March 1,1888, on the ground that the soldier's fatal 
disease, paralysis, was not a result of the erysipelas of army origin, nor of any 
other cause shown to be due to his military service. 

In her application filed April 13,1836, claimant states that her late husband 
died of disease contracted in the service of the United States; that at the battle 
of Stone River, March 30, 1863, he incurred pores, which affected him ev: 
year since the date of his discharge from the service, and which finally term 
nated in his death. 5 

In her affidavit filed November 29, 1896, claimant states that she was married 
to the late officer on or about November 18, 1852, and that she lived with him as 
his wife up to the time of his death, October 25, 1885; that previous to his en- 
listment into the service the said officer was physically sound and in good 
health; that he contracted erysipelas in the service, from which he never re- 
covered, and that he was mentally and physically disabled for work by reason 
of said disability; that the disease seemed to have settled in his left eye, caus- 
ing said eye to become much smaller than the right eye, and that the said dis- 
ease grew worse all the time until herlate husband became almost totally blind, 
about six months before his death; that she has good reason to believe that the 
said disability so weakened her late husband's constitution that the paralysis 
from which he died was 3 by the erysipelas of army origin. 

In affidavit filed November 29, 1886, George R. Bingham, colonel First Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, testifies that the late officer contracted erysipelas of 
the face at Murfreesborough, Tenn., in December, 1863, and that the said dis- 
ease affected his eyes to such an extent that he was compelled to wear colored 
glasses for a long time after his return from the hospital, 

In affidavit filed November 29, 1836, Dr. Luther J. Abbott, of Fremont, Nebr., 
testifies that he was acquainted with claimant’s husband for ten years prior to 
the time of his death; that he was physically feeble, and his nervous system 
much dera: on account of an attack of erysipelas of face, scalp, and eyes, 
which he had in the year 1875; that for a short time 8 his death the 
late officer had a shock of paralysis, followed by almost total blindness; that 
he consulted affiant about a week before his death, and always attributed his 
diseases to exposure during army life. 
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In affidavit filed November 29, 1886, Dr. N. F. Donaldson, of North Platte, 
Nebr., testifies that the late officer died from a stroke of paralysis on the right 
side of his body, October 24, 1885. 

It is shown by medical testimony in the claim that the system of claimant's 
husband was broken down by erysipelas contracted in the service, in conse- 
quence of which he was physically unable to rally from a stroke of paralysis, 
which terminated fatally October 24, 1885. 

The grounds of rejection stated by the Bureau of Pensions seem untenable 
when considered in connection with medical evidence to the effect that the late 
officer's nervous system was debilitated and deranged by reason of ery- 
sipelas shown to be contracted in the service. e facts warrant favorable 
action, and your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
BAKER SAINE. 

Mr. YODER. I call up the bill (H. R. 2707) granting a pension to 
Baker Saine, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension la the name of Baker Saine, of Fort Seneca, Sen- 
ane, CORDA Ohio, late a private in Company K, Forty-ninth Ohio Volunteer In- 

ee 

The report (by Mr. YopER) was read, as follows: 


Baker Seine enlisted September 23, 1861, in Company B, Fifty-fifth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry ment, and until March 21, 1862, when he was dis- 
for disability. Re-enlisted February 22, 1884, in Company K, Forty- 
ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 5 and was discharged March 3, 1865, for 
disability. Filed his declaration for pension October 3, 1879. Alleges in decla- 
ration that at Nashville, Tenn., about the 15th of March, 1864, by reason of ex- 
posure in an open car, he contracted chronic bronchitis, chronic rheumatism, 
and that he sustained a further injury in December, 1884, at street bar- 
racks, Cincinnati, Ohio, by a fall that he had received. 

His claim was rejected by the Pension Officefor the reason, as set forth in the 
record of the case, that the record shows that alleged bronchitis existed prior 
to his enlistment, and that he was unable to prove origin of the alleged injury 
that he had received in the service. The hospital record and the record in the 
Adjutant-General's Office, as well as his discharge, conclusively prove existence 
of the disease, rheumatism and bronchitis, as alleged, in the service, and there 
is no question as to its continuance since the service, as is shown conclusively 
by a number of affidavits on file by su ns, and the only reason for its rejec- 
tion is given in the certificate of disability for his discharge, where the surgeon 
alleges that the claimant had been subject to said disease during the winter for 
a few years prior to his service. But it does not state how or by what evidence 
he comes to this conclusion, In con n to this statement there is an afi- 
davit on file by James A. Norton, a prominent and creditable citizen of his 
county, who testifies that claimant was sound and able-bodied, free from bron- 
chitis and rheumatism, at and before he entered the service ; that he saw claim- 
ant in hospital No. 8, Nashville, Tenn.. suffering with erysipelas, in March and 
Apes 1864, and inflammatory rheumatism. 

oses Abbot and Matthew T. Lents testify that they knew claimant from 
1853 to 1861, prior to his service in the civil war, and that previous to said time 
his health was good and perfectly sound. C. P. Lee, M. D., testifies that claim- 
ant was sound prior to his enlistment in the service, 1861. A. B. Harvey testifies 
that during the latter part of Jane, 1364, claimant was home on s furlough, and 
that he treated him for inflammatory rheumatism at that time; that he was also 
suffering from chronic bronchitis. There is abundant evidence to prove the 
continuance of the disease alleged since the service. The . 
George L. KONES at Fostoria, Ohio, on July 15, 1861, states that he had exan- 


ined claimant: 

“That he had a hacking cough and ex oration of thick yellow sputa: 
throat is red and irritable; rheumatism in left shoulder and right knee. I 
find evidence of the woy that heall to have received in a fall while in the 
service at Cincinnati, and that these ilities disqualify him in the perform- 
ance of manual labor and entitle him to two-thirds grade or $12 a month pen- 
sion.’ ; 

Your committee is informed oy, Sonn George E. Seine, who is personally ac- 

ainted with claimant, that he is helpless and in destitute circumstances, and 
that if it were not for an aged sister who provides for him he would have to go 
to the poor-house; that it will only be a question of a short time unless he is 
ted aid by this bill before he will have to depend upon public charity for 

s subsistence, 

In view of the testimony of the creditable witnesses, who are men of high 
standing in the community where they live, who have testified to his prior 
soundness, your committee is clearly of the opinion that this aged and disabled 
soldier should not be deprived of a a by reason of a statement made by 
an army surgeon, who had no possible means of knowing his condition prior 
to enlistment. And after a careful investigation of all the evidence on file, your 
committee has come to the conclusion that this is a meritorious case, and recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
WILLIAM E. SPRINGSTEIN. 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call up for the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bacon], and upon his personal request, the bill (H. R. 
10199) for the relief of William E. Springstein. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to 
i Springétein, of Company G, 
ment of Michigan Volunteers, at the rate of $50 per month. 


The report (by Mr. CHIPMAN) was read, as follows: 


The claimant was a private in Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infan At the battle of Jonesborough, Ga., he received a wound 
from a shell fired by the enemy, which caused the loss of his left leg above the 
ankle (amputation lower third) and a wound in the lower third of his right leg. 
He is now pensioned at the rate of $30a month. His stump has never healed 
and, as testified by Dr. N. W. Welker, of Detroit, who has attended him for a 
long time, he is during long periods (once eight month) confined to his room 
by reason of its condition, not being able to wear his artificial leg or even his 
crutches, The same doctor describes a cicatrix (the result of the wound in his 
right leg) adherent to the muscles of the calf, causing pain and impairment of 


motion, 

It appears that he is without one leg, lame in the other, and in constant n 
Toia beth. He is now receiving $30 per month, as much as the Pension ee 
can grant unless he requires the constant aid of an attendant. He does not 
élaim to be in so hard a condition as that, but that he is frequently incapacitated 


ut on the 
ourteenth 


from any labor, when his wounds are particularly painful, and that at all times 
he isa sufferer. He ought to be allowed 45, The committee recommend that 
the word “fifty” be stricken from the sixth line and the words “forty-five” 
inserted in lieu thereof, and that the bill as thus amended pass. 


The amendment reported by the committee to strike out in thesixth 
line the word fifty“ and insert ‘‘ forty-five’? was read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. YODER. Ipromised the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] 
to call up a bill for him; but when his name was called I was tempo- 
rarily out of the House. I hope there will be no objection to permit- 
ting me now to call up his bill, as the call will no doubt reach all the 
gentlemen present this evening. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] has 
not been here this evening. Two of my colleagues, who are absent, 
desired me to call up bills for them, but I supposed it would not be 
permitted. If this request is to be granted in behalf of the gentleman 
from Indiana, who is absent, I would like to have the same privilege 
in behalf of my colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. YODER]? 

Mr. CHEADLE. I object, unless the same privilege be extended to 
this side of the House. I have an earnest request from my colleague, 
General Hovey, to call upa bill for him. 

Mr. YODER. ‘This very privilege has been granted only a few mo- 
ments ago to my friend from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. MORRILL. That was an entirely different case. I called up 
a bill for the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAcon], who has oc- 
sive ees chair all the evening, and could not call up the bill for 

i a 

Mr. YODER. As there seems to be objection to the proposition, I 
withdraw it. 

FLORIAN LISCHEWSKY. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I call up the bill (H. R. 5918) restoring to the 
pension-roll the name of Florian Lischewsky. This bill is identical 
with a bill (S. 3083) which has already the Senate, but is not, 
I believe, on our Calendar. If this House bill be favorably acted upon 
by the Committee of the Whole, I shall ask in the House to substitute 
for it the Senate bill, identical in its terms. 

The bill (H. R. 5918) was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to restore the name of Florian Lischewsky, late a private 
in Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers, to the pension- 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. LYNCH) was read, as follows: 


That it . the said Florian Lischewsky was a private in Company C, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment of New York Volunteers, having served therein from 
June 4, 1861, to June 20, 1863, having been discha 
of service; that while in said service and line of h 
from excessive marching he contracted varicose veins of both legs, for which he 
was pow a pension by certificate No. 133444, May 8, 1875; that he drew his 
pension for about two years, when it was stopped and his name stricken from 
the rolls on the report of a special examiner of the Pension Bureau, on the 
ground, as alleged, that it was not shown that his varicose veins originated in 
the service; that your committee find that the evidence (which has not been 
impeached) filed by said soldier in his claim shows that his said disability did 
Bas cepted in said service and line of duty. 

‘ollowing is a synopsis of the evidence filed by said soldier, both in his claim 
for the original penson and in his claim for restoration of his on. 

In the original claim for pension, Fritz Decker, second lieutenant of his com- 
pany, testified that about the Ist of June, 1862, between Fairfax Court-House 
and Cross Keys, Virginia, the said Lischewsky, from continuous marching for 
several days in succession, carrying heavy accouterments, contracted varicose 
veins of his legs, which troubled him afterwards more or less while with the 
regiment, and existed at the time of his discharge, in June, 1863; that he well 

nembers him in the service, and that he got his varicose veins of legs as 
< sr that he knew him before he enlisted, and that he was then sound in 
is legs. 

Dr. Theodore Roth testified that he prescribed for the said soldier off and on 
from the time of his discharge from the Army, in the summer of 1863, to the 
presni time (March, 1874), for varicose veins of both legs below the knees, and 

e has been badly affected in his legs with varicose veins, which have disabled 
him for following his customary labor; that he enjoyed good health before and 
up to his enlistment; witness was then acquainted with him, and had he had 
the bad veins of legs then, believes he would haye known it; that he was of 
good and temperate habits. 

That in the claim for restoration Dr. George H. Kobler testified that he has 
been his physician for the past six years, and knows that he has suffered with 
oe veins to such an extent as to disable him for doing any manual labor 
whatever. 

Frank Niedel and Lewis Troutwein testified that they knew him from fifteen 
to seventeen years and ever since 3 4, 1875 (the date to which his pen- 
sion was last paid); have seen him ut every day, and they know he has been 
afflicted with varicose or enlarged veins of his legs, which have disabled him 
for any kind of manual labor, ete, 

William Grossman testified that he was a comrade in his sorapany and regi- 
ment, and that from long and excessive marching in the summer of 1562 in said 
service he contracted varicose veins of his legs, and after the battle of Bull Run 
(the last of August, 1862) the major, having two horses, took him on one of them 
on account of his varicose veins. Witness saw his swelled veins in said serv- 
ice and knew him before he enlisted, and he had no swelled veins of legs then; 
and they were all strip; down and thoroughly examined before they were 
mustered into said service. 

Birghardt Wallenhaupt testified that he and the said Lischewsky enlisted in 
said company and regiment at the same time, and they were all thoroughly ex- 
amined end he was aooe in said service as a sound man and was then free 


for expiration of his term 
duty in the summer of 1862, 


from any swelled veins of his legs; that about the summer of 1862, before and 
after the battle of Bull Run, Virginia, from excessi 


ve marching day and night 
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he contracted varicose or swelled veins of his legs, and he complained afterwards 
of his weak and sore and swelled veins of his legs, and was not able to do duty 
all the time; witness and he slept together for some time in said service and he 
several times showed witness his legs of swelled veins below his knees, and he 
suffered with them at the time of his discharge in June, 1863. 

The committee see no reason to diseredit the testimony recited, and therefore 
believe that said invalid soldier should have his pension restored to him. We 
therefore report the bill favorably, and recommend its passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. KILGORE. The call of the roll has been entirely gone through 
with during this evening and I think that is enough. I move, there- 
fore, the committee rise. We have gone through the complete circle 
and everybody has had a whack. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me make a suggestion to the House. I have 
been absent during the call of the roll and have not yet had the benefit 
of calling up a single bill. There is one Senate bill upon the Calendar 
which I would like to call up for consideration at this time, and I hope 
there will be no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. We can give unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MARY O. HALL. 


Mr. DINGLEY called up for consideration the bill (S. 889) granting 
a pension to Mary O. Hall. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of M: O. Hall, widow of Augustus 
J. Hall, late of Company D, Twelfth Maine Volunteers, on the pension-roll, 
subject to the limitations of the pension laws, 

The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 889) 

nting a pension to M: O. Hall, having considered the same, beg leave to 
ee the report of the Senate committee as a part of their own report, as 
follows: 

“The soldier, Augustus J. Hall, enlisted November 1, 1861, in Company D, 
Twelfth Maine Volunteers, and was ed December 7, 1864. At the time 
of his death, October 15, 1830, he was pensioned at the rate of $3 a month, for 
gunshot wound of right arm, near the shoulder. The widow, Mary O. Hall, ap- 
plied for pension, alleging that her husband died of blood Leerssen, ana other 
complications arising from the said wound. The case was rejected by the Pen- 
sion Office, on the ground that the soldier's death was ‘in no way dueto the 


“The only evidence in the case that tends in any possible way tosupport this 
rejection is that of the examining surgeon, who examined soldier July 9, 1870. 
He states that the soldier appeared well, but complained of pain and inability 
to use the arm. At the next examination, August 9, 1579 the soldier's disability 
was rated at one-third, and the same was fixed on the third and last ex- 
amination, August 28, 1880. All the rest of the mass of testimony in the case 
shows irrefutably that the soldier's death was the result of his wound, and blood 
poisoning is shown, by abundant medical evidence, to have existed continn- 
ously from his discharge to death. 

“Dr, Silas P. Bartlett, who knew soldier well, testifies that at enlistment he 
was a ‘sound, rugged, and well man,’ but that in the spring of 1855 he treated 
him for abscess of the elbow-joint, with blood poison, and he treated him from 
that time until 1877. 

Dr. David S. Stevens says he has every reason to believe, from the appear- 
ance of said soldier and his symptoms, that he came to his death by gunshot 
wound in the shoulder and exposure while in the service. 

Dr. S. F. Crooker, who treated soldier for abscess and blood poisoning from 
1580 until soldier’s death, gives it as his opinion that soldier's heart disease was 
caused by blood Nee the dropsy by heart disease, and the dyspepsia by 
the dropsy, which resulted in the death of the patient by interfering with a 
proper arterialization of the blood. 

“As stated above, the only evidence in the case is in favor of the claimant, and 
your committee do not deem it necessary to cumulate the proof. The only pos- 
sible conelnsion that could be reached after an unprejudiced examination of all 
this proof is that the case is perfectly meritorious, and that it is sufficiently es- 
tablished from a technical stand-point is just as apparent.“ 

In addition to the above your committee have made a careful examinatfon of 
the paperson file in the Pension Office, which seem to fully justify the grantin 
ofa pension notwithstanding the technical professional opinion of the medi 
referee. It is doubtless a fact that “true pathology can not be divorced from 
common sense,” but the history of medicine abundantly proves thatit is notal- 
ways easy to distinguish true m false pathology. e equity is so clearly 
with the widow in this case that your committee report the bill back favorably 
and recommend its passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. KILGORE moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MORRILL having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. YODER reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House had had the Private Calendar under consideration, 
and had directed him to report back sundry bills with various recom- 
mendations. ; 

JOHN N. BOVEE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the titles of the 
bills which have been reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. LYMAN. The Speaker pro tempore stated at the beginning of 
the proceedings that the bill (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension 
to John N. Boyee came up the first thing in order as unfinished busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. KILGORE. That is a bill which was under consideration on a 
former occasion. I wish to say, although I will not make any fight on 
it, that my impression is it would go out on a point of order. 

The SPEAKER protempore. What is the point of order? 

Mr. KILGORE. It was called up on a previous occasion on Friday, 
September 18, during the evening session, and a vote was taken on it. 
The majority of those who voted was against the passage of the bill. 
The vote was announced, so many yotes for and so many against the 
bill. No motion to reconsider was made, and therefore it will stand 
upon the record as having been beaten. 

But that is not all. I havethe RECORD containing a report of what 
occurred on that occasion. It shows that the gentleman himself said 
he would like to have the matter stand over, and the Speaker an- 
nounced it would go over as unfinished business. 

Mr. MORRILL. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. KILGORE. Not by unanimous consent, but that it would go 
over as unfinished business. I have the RECORD here. My theory is 
that the Speaker pro tempore having announced the vote, so many for 
and so many against, and the majority being against the bill, it was 
beaten up to thattime. The only way toavoid that was to make the 
motion to reconsider, but that must be made withjn two days under 
the rules, and it has not been done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of theopinion that when 
the Speaker pro tempore announced the bill would go over as unfinished 
business, which conld only be done by unanimous consent, no one hav- 
ing objected, it was taken that unanimous consent was given to its 
going over as unfinished business. 

Mr. KILGORE. The RECORD shows the vote was against it, and 
the announcement of the Speaker pro tempore could not control that 
result. I have the RECORD before me, and I will read just what did 
occur: 


JOHN N. BOVEE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The next bill for consideration is the bill (S. 3018) 
ting an increase of pension to John N. Bovee, and the question is on the 

third reading of the bill. 

Torg uestion was put, and the Speaker pro tempore announced that the “noes” 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. Tracey. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 14, 

Mr. Lyman. I called up that bill at the request of a Senator. It is a Senate 
bill and one I know nothing about; but if it can be passed over without bein; 
rej until I can see the gentleman who asked me to call the bill up, I woul 


be glad> 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, It will go over as unfinished business. The hour 
20 half past 10 o’clock having arrived, the House, according to order, will stand 
ourned. 


I say it was not in the power of the Speaker pro tempore to announce 
under that state of facts the bill went over as unfinished business. I 
submit the point. however, to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair is of the opinion that the 
then occupant of the chair having announced it went over as unfin- 
ished business, and having made that announcement before the vote 
was declared, and that having been accepted as by unanimous consent, 
it stands over as the unfinished business. 

Mr. KILGORE. He announced the result of the vote before saying 
it went over as unfinished business. The vote was announced when it 
was suggested by my friend from Iowa that it should be passed over, 
and by unanimous consent that was done. I submit the point to the 


Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman who occupied the chair 
at the 8 of this evening session held that this bill came over 
as unfinished business. 

Mr. LYMAN. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken on this question 
I desire to state that I conceive that very great injustice, unintentional so 
faras any member of this House is concerned, has been done to the claim- 
ant. There was read at the time this bill was up for consideration what 
purported to bea letter from one John Jones, I believe; not a written let- 
ter, but a printed circular, which was, I understand, placed upon the 
desks of some members. Ido not wish to take up the time of the 
House to have a communication under oath, which is intended at least 
to clear up this implied injustice to the claimant, read, but I ask to 
have it printed in the RECORD as a part of my remarks, and as all I de- 
sire to say on the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be done, in the absence of 
objection. 

The communication referred to by Mr. LYMAN is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1888. 

DEAR Sm: The letter written to the Hon. C. B. KILGORE by one J. Jones, an 
a ma (?)” is full of falsehoods and misstatements, not to say maliciousness, 

tis as follows: 

“DEAR SIR: I see that a favorable report has been made by the Committee on 
Pensions to increase the pension of John N. Bovee, (See Senate bill No. 3018, 
and House report No. 332 .) : 

“Mr. Bovee already receives a liberal pension ($30 per month). He now re- 
ceives, and has been for years, a salary of $1,600 per annum in the War Records 
Office, War Department, runs a Turkish bath (in his wife's name) on G street 
near Fi nth, and owns valuable real estate at Washington Grove, Takoma 
Park, etc, Do you think this man, who has been drawing a salary (in addition 
to his present liberal pension) from the Government since the close of the war, 
ought to have his pension increased, while hundreds of worthy indigent sol- 
diers are sufferin, 


? 
“Dr. O'Reilly, In his report, says: + + è From appearances, etc., itisevi- 
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dent * and affiant 8 that superficial ulceration occurs, ete., in 
hot weatber.’ The doctor is not positive in this case. 

“Dr. D. W. Bliss, one of his most intimate friends, says: * * * ‘whichren- 
ders the use of an artificial limb of little value, as the stump will not bear the 
friction of its presence.’ 

The facts are these: The only times that he has been known to cast aside his 
artificial limb were while working inthe Government Printing Office. Ifa fur- 
lough or reduction of force was spoken of he found it expedient to resume the 
crutch until the scare passed over. Also during the twelve years he has been 
in his present position the same tactics have been resorted to with success. 

“He now receives from the Government $1,960 soy as salary and pension; 
also every fire 2 the price of a new limb (includ ng railroad fare to and 
from a manufacturer) that he can not wear unless he gets an increase of $10 a 
month. 

“ Respectfully, 


“Hon. C. B. KILGORE.” 


I am satisfied that it is a fictitious name, as I do not know any such man; be- 
sides, an old soldier would not be guilty of such a mean act. A letter of the 
same purport was written to the retary of War some months ago signed 
Justice,“ but availed nothing. I therefore challenge him to make himself 
known and prove his statements. I will take up his letter seriatim. 

First. In regard to the Turkish bath business, I would say that several years 
ago my wife and brother in the business, but subsequently he became 
so dissipated that she was obliged to buy him out to save the business from be- 
ing sold for debt, and also to save what little she had in it. Her mother’s 
money was used ner the business, and her family has to be supported from 
it, My salary would not properly provide for those I am obliged to look after. 

Second. As to valuable real estate, I do not own a dollar's worth of property 
in the world from which I realize any income, and what little I do ownis mort- 

Ido not own even a home, 
ird. The statement that I “have been drawing a salary from the Govern- 
ment since the close of the war“ is also false, as the records will show. Most 
of the time Ihave been employed I received a per diem compensation. The 
position I now hold is solely through merit. Ihave been out of Government 
employ since I first entered it. 

Fourth, The statement that “Dr. D. W. Bliss is one of my most intimate 
friends is also false. His insinuation is that he being an intimate friend, 
would stoop to anything in order to get my pension inc: He fails to quote 
from Dr. James T. Young's certificate, when he states that he saw my leg when 
it was and a running sore; and that was only last year. All these physi- 
cians are well known and honorable men and all examined my leg, and all 
gave their honest opinion in regard to my case. 

Fifth. Again he says: “The only times that he has been known to cast aside 
his artificial limb were while working in the Government Printing Offiee” * 
è > and “also during the twelve years he has been in his present position the 
game tactics have been resorted to with success.” My answer to the above 
3 that it is grossly unjust aud false. If J. Jones“ knows anythin 
about the case he must have known that I wore what is termed a “ peg leg 
for nearly two years, being unable to wear the Government leg, and which was 
paid for out of my own money; and that for eighteen months I was obliged to 
go on crutches, my leg being open and suppurating, and this while in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

I can not understand why the question of salary or property should enter into 
the case, as there are many instances of personsdrawing high salaries and at the 
same time drawing e pensions, besides owning property. 

In answer to the application for an increase of i 


J. JONES, An Old Soldier, 


nsion through the Pension 
Office, I was informed that there was no law covering my case, but the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions had asked Congress for authority to increase pensions in this 
and other cases. 

It seems to me that there should be a distinction made between one who has 
no protection for the end of the stump (excepting a slight granulation) and one 
whose stump is fully protected. I know several men who can bear their whole 
weight on the end of the stump, and can walk for miles, while I am obliged to 
Jace so tightly that all the pressure comes on the upper part of the leg, which 
of course stops the circulation of blood, and I ean only walk a short distance at 
a time. 

The facts in the case are these: I entered the United States service May 17, 
1861, when between sixteen and seventeen years of age, and was wounded at 
the battle of Gaines Mill June 26,1862, where I was taken prisoner, laying on 
the battle-field two nignts and days without attention, when I was taken toa 

ove near by. Mortification having set in necessitated the amputation of my 
1 near the knee, In this grove I lay, in company with one hundred and fifty 
other wounded comrades, for twenty-eight days without shelter and but very lit- 
tle care, there being but four men that were able to assist us. I was obliged to 
dress my own wound, but finally became so weak that I could not 8 at- 
tend to it, and the vermin in the wound caused the stitches to give way and the 
flap to drop down and slough off, leaving me no protection to the end of the 
stump, from the effects of which I have been a sufferer ever since, and it has 
broken open every summer since. The morning I entered battle I weighed 175 
——— and when I was exchanged, twenty-eight days after, I weighed 98 


poun 
Very respectfully, your obedient seryant, 


Hon. J. LYMAN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me at Washington, D. C., this 13th day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1888. 
{seaL.] GOODWIN Y. ATLEE, 
Notary Public, 

Mr. KILGORE. I will say this in explanation of my position in 
ee matter, that the letter to which reference was made came to my 

ds— 

Mr. LYMAN. Then I wish to say that I have been misinformed; 
that I did not know what the circumstances were exactly; but at all 
events my intention was to cast no sort of reflection upon the action 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand. When this case was called I pre- 
sented the letter, and stated that if the allegations therein contained 
were true the increase ought not to be granted. That was all my posi- 
tion. That letter was read and went into the RECORD, and upon that 
statement the House refused to make the extension. I will say fur- 
ther that this letter was signed by one J. Jones, an old soldier,” and 
from that time to this J. Jones,” the old soldier, has not material- 
3 and I am inclined to make no fight upon a fictitious 

e 


JOHN N. BOVEE, 


Mr. LYMAN. Permit me tostate that I made no reflection whatever 
upon the action of the gentleman from Texas. 


ae Se tae protempore. The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill S. 3018 was ordered to a third reading, and being read the 
third time, was passed, 

SYLVESTER STEARNS. 

Mr. SENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (H. R. 7516) which I tried to have considered in committee, to 
increase the pension of Sylvester Stearns, and also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendments be concurred in. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will not make any objection to that, if there is 
no further request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SENEY. This is all I will ask to-night. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Senate 
amendments to the bill called up by the gentleman from Ohio will be 
agreed to. 

‘There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

BILLS PASSED, 


Bills of the House of the following titles reported from the Commit- 
teeof the Whole withoutamendment were severally considered, and or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, were 
accordingly read the third time, and passed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 5751) for the relief of Margaret M. Hatch; 

A bill (H. R. 4887) granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 

A bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Jemima Sterling; 

A bill (H. R. 2236) granting a pension to Eli J. Yamgheim; 

_A bill (H. R. 7887) granting increase of pension to Jonathan C. Har- 
rison; 
A bill (H. R. 2707) granting pension to Baker Saine; and 

A bill (H. R. 5918) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Florian 
Lischewsky. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute the bill (S. 3083) restoring to the pension-roll the name of 
Florian Lischewsky, in place of the House bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there beno objection that order will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
5918 will be Jaid upon the table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The following House bills, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
with amendments, were severally considered, the amendments con- 
curred in, and the bills as amended ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the 
third time, and , namely: 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mary Ann Shook; 

A bill (H. R. 3608) for the relief of William A. Mathes; 

A bill (H. R. 3608) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Prince; and 

A bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of William E. Springstein. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee or 
the Whole without amendment, were severally considered, ordered to 
a third reading, and being read the third time, were passed, namely: 

A bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to Mary J. Foster; 

A bill (S. 3197) granting a pension to Abbie L. Ham; 

A bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 

A bill (S. 1219) granting a pension to David Heinbach; 

A bill (8. 2567) granting a pension to Nancy Polock; 

A bill (S. 3241) granting a pension to Easter A. Jackson; 2 

A bill (S. 1614) granting a pension to Phillipe Ray; 

A bill i 3230) granting a pension to Martha J. Cole; 

A bill (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer; 

X bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor; 

A bill (S. 2593) granting a pension to Sarah E. McNamara; and 

A bill (S. 889) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall. 

Bills of the Senate of the following titles, reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole with amendments, were severally considered, the 
amendments concurred in, and the bills as amended ordered to a third 
reading, and being read the third time were passed, namely: 

A bill (S. 1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling; and 

A bill (S. 1782) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor. 

MES. MARY M. ORD. 

The bill (S. 2663) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord, reported 
from the Committee of the Whole with an amendment, was considered 
and the amendment agreed to. 

The question being on the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. KILGORE said: Mr. S , there has been some considerable 
objection made to that bill, and I think it would bea very good idea for 
this House to vote on the question of reporting it toa full House to be 
voted upon at some time hereafter. It is out of the usual line to pass 


ill 
ill 


Without objection the House bill No. 


a bill of that size with ten or fifteen men present, and I think it would 
be a fair and proper disposition of it considering the circumstances. At 
these evening sessions we have uniformly, so far as my information 

, refused to grant large pensions of that kind, except in one case. 
140 not know personally not having been present then—of this fact, 
but only gather that from what I see in the RECORD. 
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Mr. MCKENNA. This is only an increase of $25 a month. It is 
not a showy pension, but an absolutely needed increase. 

Mr. KILGORE. An increase from $50 to $100. 

Mr. MCKENNA. No; an increase from 850 to 575. This lady is in 
absolutely destitute circumstances. Her present pension does not sup- 
port her. She has been compelled to spend what little she receives, 
with such accumulations as she had saved in times past, to care for an 
invalid, almost blind daughter—I do not know but that she is totally 
blind. Itis a very meritorious claim indeed. General Ord was not 
only one of the gallantest of men, but one of the most unselfish and 
honorable. I knew him when I was a boy, and knew him at one time 
to jump overboard, endangering his own life, tosave a man from drown- 


ing. 

Fir. KILGORE. I know General Ord was a distinguished soldier 
and a gallant gentleman. That I know asa matter of fact. He was 
fora time in Texas. But that is not the question here. The question 
is whether such legislation as this ought to be engaged in to-night. I 
do not know whether I ought to object, or whether if I did my objec- 
tion now comes too late. Of course I could defeat the bill. 

Mr. MCKENNA, I hope the gentleman will not insist upon the ob- 
jection. 
; Mr. KILGORE. Iam inclined to do that at present. 

Mr. MCKENNA. It is only an increase of $25, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will give this lady the benefit of the doubt existing in his mind. 

The question being taken, the bill was ordered toa third reading. and 
being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. YODER moved to reconsider the several votes taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER. 


Mr. YODER. I now ask unanimous consent to call up a bill for Mr. 
SHIVELY, my colleague, if there be no objection; and I hope there will 
be none. 

Mr. KILGORE. You will not ask another? 

Mr. YODER. No. I ask that the Committee of the Whole be dis- 
charged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10515) to increase the 
pennon of William Gallagher, and that the same be considered in the 

ouse. 


There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of William Gallagher, late a pri- 
vate in Company D, Twenty-eighth ment Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, 
to $20 per month. 

The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 
10515) granting an increase of pension to William Gallagher, have had the same 
under consideration, and now report: 

The claimant is now receiving a pension of $10 per month for gunshot wound 
ofleft hip. He filed application for increase June 22, 1887, for original disability 
and resulting affection of both legs and rerating. The same was referred to a 
medical referee, who reported the claim for rejection on the and of re- 
rating not warranted on medical grounds.“ The evidence in this case is purel 
medical, and the committee are of the opinion that the conclusion of the med- 
ical board making the examination under oath ought to be considered in pref- 
erence to the opinion of the medical referee. The claimant was examined for 
intrease by the examining board at South Bend, March 16, 1887, and they con- 
clude as follows: 

He is,in our opinion, entitled to an I rating for the disability caused by gun- 
shot wound of left hip, and results.” 

Another examination was had by said board July 13, 1887, and after making 
a full report concluded as follows: 

“ He is, in our opinion,entitled to an Ig rating for the disability caused by gun- 
shot wound of left hip.” 8 

We therefore recommend that in line 6 strike out the word “twenty " and in- 
sert “eighteen,” and, when so amended, we recommend the passage of the bill. 


The amendment recommended by the committee wus agreed to, and 
the bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. YODER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LOUISA ROGERS, 


Mr, CHEADLE. Lask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8549) 
granting a pension to Louisa Rogers. 

‘There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place the name of Louisa Rogers on the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the pension laws of the United States, she being the housekeeper and 
dependent daughter of Charles T. Bell, who was late captain in Company —, 
Seventy-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that that 
would not give any pension. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by inserting ‘$12 a month.” 

Mr. KILGORE. How much is asked by the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amount is blank. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Well, just pass it blank, and the Senate will fill 
it in by way of amendment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] has offered as an amendment that she be pensioned at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. CHEADLE. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The bill as amended was read, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pas the name of Louisa Rogers on the pension-roll at the 
rate of $12 per month, she being the housekeeper and dependent daughter of 
Charles T. 1, who was late a captain in Company —, Seventy-sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteers. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CHEADLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MRS. ELIZABETH G. SCOTT, 


Mr. WHEELER. I now ask unanimous consent to take up the bill 
(H. R. 7944) to increase the pension of Mrs. Elizabeth G. Scott. 

Mr. CHEADLE. It will save time to announce now that I will an- 
tagonize that bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mrs. Scott is a lady 

Mr. CHEADLE. I wish to give notice to you and to members 
ent in this House that another bill shall not pass in violation of the 
ratings of law if I am present unless there be a quorum. I havestated 
that so many times that it does seem strange gentlemen should com- 
pel me to state it again and again, when I have so often set forth my 
reasons for objecting. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman objects sometimes and sometimes 
he does not object. 

Mr. CHEADLE. If I ever call up a bill that violates the ratings 
of the law, I hope gentlemen will vote it down. I would rather re- 
sign my seat than ask the House to pass a bill which was in violation 
of the ratings of the law. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 having arrived, the 

House stands adjourned until Monday next, October 8, at 12 0’ m. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11568) for the relief of 
John A. Yandell—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11569) for the relief of Sarah Millikan—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 11570) granting arrears of pen- 
sion to Peter J. Hiatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 11571) granting a pension to I. T. 
Houze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER (by request): A bill (H. R. 11572) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Fannie Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITION. 


The following petition was laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the rule, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. M. ALLEN: Petition of estate of Donald Street, deceased, 
late of Alcorn County, Mississippi, and also James Conn, of Alcorn 
County, Mississippi, for reference of their claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, October 8, 1888. 


Prayer by Rev. C. B. RAMSDELL, of the city of Washington. 

ae Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

DR. JOHN B. READ. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, October 4, 1888. 

Ordered, That the Clerk be directed to return to the Senate, in accordance 
with their request, the bill (H. R. 10633) for the relief of Dr. John B. Read, and 
also to inform the Senate that the Speaker had signed the aboye-enrolled bill 
before receiving the message of recall from the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that my motion to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the bill be taken up and acted upon, and that the order 
for the third be reconsidered and the bill placed on the Cal- 
endar. I do this in pursuance of an understanding with gentlemen 
interested affirmatively for the bill, that if that should be done it shall 
go on the Calendar and wait until December before it is again taken 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the vo 
by which the bill was passed and also the vote by which it was or- 
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dered to a third reading will be reconsidered, and the bill placed on 
the Calendar. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SPOONER. I present the petition of William H. Prince and 
Henry Hoover, a committee appointed at a public meeting of the work- 
ingmen of the District of Columbia, held at Grand Army of the Re- 
public Hall, corner of Seventh and L streets northwest, April 10, 1888, 
charging that grave wrongs and abuses involving moral turpitude and 
the integrity of numerous District officials in regard to their conduct 
of the public works, disbursement of public moneys, ete., and in rela- 
Pmi to their dealings with the District workingmen, exist, consisting 

part: 

First. Of errors in payment to workingmen; 

Second. Failure to pay workingmen (by exceeding appropriations); 

Third. Permitting workingmen employed as foremen on District 

work to take private contracts and use District property and materials 
in the execution thereof; 

Fourth. In allowing the use of teams employed and paid for by the 
District to plow up and otherwise improve the farm property of promi- 
nent real-estate agents; 

Fifth. In allowing a gang of laborers employed on permit work to be 
borne and paid on the pay-rolls of the county middle district; 

Sixth. Misapplying appropriations made by Congress for current re- 
pairs of county roads and diverting it to ather uses wholly foreign; 

Seventh. Wasting an appropriation of $20,000 made for repairs on 
Seventh street road; 

Eighth. In sanctioning and employing at great loss to the District 
and District workingmen, imported contract Italian laborers on public 
works; 

Ninth. In malicious persecutions of faithful foremen and inspectors 
employed on District works; 

And praying that these charges be investigated, to the end that relief 
may be afforded. 

I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. L presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Port Townsend, Wash., favoring changes in the boundaries 
of certain proposed new judicial districts provided for in the bill recently 
introduced by Mr. MITCHELL in the Senate, and now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8 granting a pension to Henrietta Waldron; 

A bill (H. R. 9175) granting a pension to George Wallen; 

A bill (H. R. 9296) granting a pension to Bridget Carroll; 

A bill E R. 7877) to place Mary Karstetter on the pension-roll; and 

A bill (H. R. 9791) res the relief of Charles W. Geddes. 

Mr, JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R.7924) for the relief of A. J. McCreary, 
administrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10481) for the relief of Rev. William Gregston, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6348) for the relief of Mrs. Ellen P. Malloy, submitted an ad- 
verse report thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT DETROIT, MICH. 

Mr. VEST. From the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
I report favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 9447) to re- 
store certain money to the fund for erecting a public building at the 
city of Detroit. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask that the bill be considered at present. It will 
not lead to any debate nor take any time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The preamble recites that two lots of land in the city of Detroit, 
Mich., contiguous to the present site of the post-office building in that 
city, were purchased by the Government as an addition to that site for 
the purpose of erecting a new publie building thereon; that the pur- 
chase persue bam for these lots was taken out of and deducted from 
the amount priated for the erection of the building, and that the 
project of e g the building on these lots has been abandoned, and 
other lots of land purchased for that purpose. The bill therefore pro- 
2 that the Secretary of the Treasury shall sell these two lots of 

d for a sum at least equal to the purchase price paid by the Gov- 
ernment therefor, and restore to the eee for the building the 
amount realized from the sale. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, eee ums 

The preamble was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE IIOUSE. 


A message from’ the House of Representatives; by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 338) to clear the military record of J. George Ruck- 
stuhl; 

A bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief of Miles F. West; 

A bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of the heirs of John R. Treutlen; 

A bill (H. R. 3721) authorizing the President to appoint William 
English an officer in the regular Army of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. 3765) for the relief of James Devine; 

A bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of J. M. Hogan; 

A bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Jemima Sterling; 

A bill (H. R. 4887) granting a pension to Charles E. Scott. 

A bill (H. R. 5043) for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 5480) for the relief of James Iredell Meares; 

A bill (H. R. 1185 ſor the relief of Margaret M. Hatch; 

A bill (H. R. 7151) for the relief of A. N. Kimball and sureties, on 
his official bond as receiver of public moneys; 

A bill (H. R. 8549) granting a pension to Louisa Rogers; 

A bill (H. R. 9211) for the relief of Jesse Durnell; 

A bill 123 R. 9297) ſor the relief of James Sims; 

A bill (H. R. 10099) for the relief of Melchisedec Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 10515) to increase the pension of William Gallagher; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 11165) for the relief of John Gray. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills: 

A bill (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer; 

A bill (S. 664) for the relief of William R. Wheaton and Charles H. 
Chamberlain, of California; 

A bill (S. 741) for the relief of William Tabb; 

A bill 8 889) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall; 

A bill (S. 1089) for the relief of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, United States Navy; 

A bill (S. 1219) granting a pension to David Heinbach; 

A bill (S. 1614) granting a pension to Phillipe Ray; 

A bill (S. 1671) for the relief of the heirs of Martin kag 

A bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 

A bill (8. 2567) granting a pension to Nancy Polock; 

A bill (S. 2593) granting a pension to Sarah E. McNamara; 

A bill 8 3018) granting an increase of pension to John N. Bovee; 

A bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to Mary J. Foster; 

A bill (S. 3083) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Florian 
Lischewsky; 

A bill (8. 3175 granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor; 

A bill (S. 3197) granting a pension to Abbie L. Ham; 

A bill (S. 3230) granting a pension to Martha J. Cole; and 

A bill (S. 3241) granting a pension to Easter A. Jackson. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, each with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Fenno, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling; 

A bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. Ord. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7516) to increase the pen- 
sion of Sylvester Stearns. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a joint select committee composed of six 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the 
facts and circumstances connected with the building of the Washing- 
5 aqueduct tunnel, ete., : in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also nice: that the House had directed the Clerk 
of the House to inform the Senate that the bill (S. 577) for the relief 
of the American Grocer Association of tne city of New York has been 
mislaid and can not be found, and requested the Senate to furnish a 
duplicate of said bill. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 3300) to enable the State of Colorado to select indem- 
nity lands, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 101) providing for the printing of decisions 
of the Department of the Interior regarding public lands and pensions, 
for sale. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr, STEWART introduced a bill (S. 3616) to provide for the forma- 
tion of co-operative business corporations in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr, STEWART. I move the reference of the bill to the Committee 
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on Education and Labor, and I should like to be indulged in a remark 
concerning it. 

I intended tomakesomeremarks upon the billintroduced by theSen- 
ator from California [Mr. STANFORD] early in the session, having the 
same general objects in view. That bill, however, has not been re- 
ported from the committee, and I have had no opportunity to do so. I 
also intended to submit some amendments to that bill which I have 
incorporated in the bill now presented as an entire bill. 

I believe that co-operation is the solution of the supposed conflict 
between capital and labor, and that what we want in this country is 
more proprietors and less wage-earners. In the progress of society we 
have reached a period when very little can be done by individual 
effort. Co-operation in almost every pursuit is required, and while 
eapital co-operates and forms trusts, that is accumulated capital, pro- 
ductive capital is apparently, or is supposed to be, a servant of accu- 
mulated capital. That ought not to be. 

The productive power of the country is its principal wealth. In a 
single year the productive power of this country could replace all the 
accumulated property, and could replace in a very few months all the 
accumulated property in the hands of rich men and rich corporations, 

The only difficulty in the way of the laborers of this country uniting 
their efforts and combining their labor capital in industrial pursuits is 
the want of somesimple, easy mode of organization. Thelaborersof this 
country are now sufficiently intelligent to conduct the most compli- 
cated business, and it seems to me that if a simple method is provided 
for them to unite theirefforts, sothat they can engage in all industrial 
pursuits, both productive and distributive, they will unite their capital 
and compel the accumulated capital of the country to become tributary 
to their enterprises or remain idle. 

‘The Commissioner of Labor has written some very good works on this 
subject and collected much very valuable information. 1 should like 
very much to have his views upon the bill which I have introduced, 
and I will ask the Committee on Education and Labor to refer it to him 
for a report at thé next session. It seems to me it is one of the most 
important subjects that can be considered, but I would hesitate to leg- 
islate without having the benefit of the mature views of our very able 
Commissioner of Labor. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the bill should be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, as chairman of the committee I shall take great 
pleasure in referring it to the Commissioner of Labor for his views and 


an early report. 
The bill will be referred to the Com- 


The PRESIDENT pro tentpore. 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 3617) granting a pension to J. 
W. Boyd; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3618) granting a pension to, Meryah 
Watts; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 3619) for the relief 
of Alice E. Robertson; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

AMERICAN GROCER ASSOCIATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Ix THE HOVSE or REPRESENTATIVES, October 5, 1888. 
Ordered, That the Clerk be directed to inform the Senate that the bill (S. 577) 
for the relief of the American Grocer Association, of the city of New York, has 
5 and can not be found, and request the Senate to furnish aduplicate 
of sa: N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resentatives will be complied with, if there be no objection. 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 

Mr. HALE. Task the Chair to lay before the Senate the message 
from the House of Representatives in relation to the Washington aque- 
duct tunnel. k 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. - 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, October 5, 1888. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That all work 
heretofore performed upon the Washington aqueduct tunnel, together with the 

rovisions of any contract made for the same or any portion thereof, and all the 
ots and circumstances connected with the bidding for, the letting and making 
of said contracts, and all expenditure of moneys heretofore appropriated for said 
work, together with the extent of any force employed in said work by the Goy- 
ernment, the natare of the same and the compensation paid therefor, shall forth- 
with be fully investigated by a joint select committee of six members, of whom 
three shal! members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and three shall be members of the House of Re resentatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. Said committee shall have authority toemploya clerk 
and stenographer, and such experts as it may deem necessary for the investiga- 
tion. It may sit 0 the sessions of Congress or in recess, and have 
full power, either in full committee or subcommittee, to administer oaths and 
send for persons and papers. and to conduct the investigations either in Wash- 
ington or in coms pianos as may be deemed necessary, and shall make full re- 
rt of its p gs and the conclusions arrived at, with such recommenda- 
ions as it may deem proper, to Congress on or before January 1, 1889. 


The request of the House of Rep- 
The 


Mr..HALE. This is substantially the provision that the Senate 
embodied in the deficiency appropriation bill, and which afterwards 
was sent to conference. The conferees agreed upon the proposition, 
there being no objection whatever on the part of any member of the 
conference, but on reflection, and as suggested by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], it was thought doubtful whether a joint 
committee of the two Houses could legally be raised by the provisions 
of a statute, it being of course the constitutional privilege of the two 
Houses to conduct their own proceedings and make their own commit- 
tees themselves, without regard to any outside statute or the approval 
of the President. 

Therefore, to save that point, which it seemed to the conferees was 
well made, and in order that there might be no obstruction to this pro- 
posed investigation, the committee unanimously agreed that this con- 
current resolution should be reported instead of the provision in the 
appropriation bill. 

The resolution was drawn in conference, and was submitted first in 
the House of Representatives because that body was in session that day. 
It passed that body and has just come here. 

In order that this investigation may be made most complete and 
searching, I desire that the Senate shall concur with the House in pass- 
ing this resolution with only one amendment, which may be needed in 
order to perfect it. Isend to the desk the amendment, which Iask the 
Senate to agree to, p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution; it is before the Senate, and the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, In line 8, after the word ‘‘contracts,’’ it is pro- 
posed to insert the words: 

And subcontracts, 

Mr. HALE. That amendment is moved so that all the relations be- 
tween one contractor and another or between the subcontractors. and 
the original contractors may be investigated by this committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in, 


LOUIS RIEL. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following resolutions; which were read: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate to the Senate any 
knowledge or information in his possession or in the possession of the De: 
ment of State relating to the case of one Louis Riel, otherwise Louis David Riel, 
who was hanged for the alleged crime of treason by the authorities of the Do- 
minion of Canada on or about the 16th day of November, 1885, notwithstanding 
that he was recommended to mercy by the jury who convicted him, doubts being 
alleged of his sanity, with other mitigating circumstances; and the same Louis 
Riel in whose favor judgment of naturalization is mapon to appear of record in 
the United States district court of the third judicial district of the Territory of 
Montana, of the March term 1383; and also to communicate to the Senate all in- 
formation of any application made by one Edmund Mallett, now or lately presi- 
dent of the French Canadian League of the United’States, or by any other per- 
sons, whether verbally or otherwise, to the President or to the Secretary of State 
in behalf of said Riol prior to his execution, requesting inquiry into the cireum- 
stances of his case, his alleged citizenship of the United States, and whether the 
proceedings in his case had been according to due process of law, and whether 
there had been a full, fair, and sufficient trial thereof, including the presentation 
of the fact of his citizenship, and especially of the proofof hisinsanity with which 
he had previously been afflicted, and for which he had been long confined, under- 
going treatment therefor in an asylum for insane persons, and from which there 
was alleged to be strong proof of his being afflicted when the events occurred for 
which he was charged with treason as aforesaid; also what action, if any, was 
taken by this Government in the premises to secure anew trial or mitigation of 
the punishment of the said Riel, together with copies of all papers, letters, docu- 
ments, and correspondence bearing upon thesubject-matter; alsotoinform the 
Senate whether the suid Mallett was at the time of his said alleged application in 
the employ of the Treasury Department of this Government, and 155 „whether 
since the rejection of said application or the neglect and refusal of this Govern- 
ment to inquire into the case of said Riel (if said application was rejected and said 
inquiry was neglected and refused to be made), said Mallett hasbeen promoted 
or appointed to other and more responsible and lucrative service under this 
Government; and, if so, to what service, together with any other facts relating 
to the subject-matter of the trial and execution of said alleged American citizen 
Riel by the authorities of the Dominion of Canada; and 
Whereas the said Edmund Mallett, under his hand in a letter dated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 24, 1885, and widely published in the press and supposed 
to have been communicated to the President and to the Secretary of State, al- 
leged in reference to his interviews with the President and the Secretary of 
State that the Government refused to inquire into said cases except upon the 
condition following (among others), to-wit,the condition contained in these 
words: First. The American Government will not take the initiative in ex- 
amining into Kiel’s citizenship or the rights thereunder,” with other matters, 
showing, if true, gross neglect and indifference tu the rights of an American citi- 
zen when in extreme need of the protection of his Government, being without 
oni deprived of liberty, and about to be executed by a foreign nation: There- 
‘ore, * 
Resolved further, That the President be requested to inform the Senate whether 
the aforesaid allegation of the refusal of this Government to institute inquiry 
into the case of said Riel upon the statements and petitionsof the said Edmund 
Mallett and others is true, and if the same be not true, whether the said Mallett 
has ever withdrawn or retracted the same, and if he still adheres to the same, 
for what reason the said Mallett, since making such public charges against this 
Government, has been appointed to a responsible and lucrative position in the 
public service requiring a high order of ability and of personal integrity forthe 
roper discharge of the duties thereof; and if the above charge of the said Mal- 
ett be or be not true, whether the President or the Secretary of State had knowl- 
thereof and of the contents of a certain book entitled“ The Blood of Abel,” 
tten by one Wilbur F. Bryant, and published in the year 1887, prior to the 
said appointment of said Mallett; which said book relates to the case of the said 
Riel, and contains the aforesaid and other letters and statements of the said 
Mallett, with much other like evidence and allegations of fact, charging this 
Government with gross and inexcusable negligence in the care and defense of 
the rights of an American citizen when in foreign parts and about to suffer an 
infamous death without cause. 
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Mr. BLAIR. I ask that the resolutions be now considered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the resolutions go over and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will lie over and be 
printed, under the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House bad passed the following 
bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of J. W. Patterson; 

A bill . R. 2025) to place William J. Sowell on the rolls of the 
Arkansas Volunteers; 


A bill (H. R. 2236) granting a pension to Eli J. Yamgheim; 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mary Ann Shook; 

A bill (H. R. 2787) granting a pension to Baker Saine; 

A bill (H. R. 3608) to grant an increase of pension to William E. 
Prince; 

A pill (H. R. 7887) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan C. 

n; 

A bill (H. R, 8521) for the relief of William A. Mathes; 

A a (H. R. 9718) for the relief of J. W. Parish & Co.; 

A bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of William E. Springstein; and 


A bill alt (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of delivery, 
and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods, and for other purposes, to the said port of Lincoln. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4601) to amend the naval 
record of Nickolas Lenschen, Peter Lenschen, and Loth Possum. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in the 

of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8962) 
for the relief of Anthony L. Woodson. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 

wing bills and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 0 for the relief of Col. James C. Duane; 

A bill (S. 70) to provide for warehousing fruit brandy; 

A bill (S. 1137) for the relief of Adam L. Epley; 

A bill (S. 3433) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
the surrender of and cancel land patents to Indians in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 3597) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Wallace mil- 
itary reservation in Kansas; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 59) authorizing Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, 
United States Army, to accept from the President of the French Re- 
public a diploma conferring the decoration of Commander of the Na- 
tional Order of the Legion of Honor; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 112) authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point Henry 
Lecomte, of Switzerland. 


ANTHONY L. WOODSON, 
Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8962) for the reiief of Anthony L. 
Woodson, of Woodsonville, Ky., having met, after full and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to said billand agree to the same 
with the following amendments: 

In line — strike out the amount $3,666.90 and insert 51.130. 40. 

Strike out all ster the word use,“ in line 9, in the following words: “And 
the further sum of $2,300, being the Value of engineer stores taken in the same 
way for the construction of forts, stockades, cte., at or near Mumfordville, Ky.” 

To which the Senate agrees. 

JOHN C. SPOONER 


JAMES K. JONES, 


JOHN H. DONE 
rn on the ose 4 the Senate. 


Managers on ‘the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I offer the following resolution, and ask for 
its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the R ts and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Director of the United National Museum be, and hereby are, directed t 
formulate and transmit to the Senate, at their earliest convenience, a schedule or 
classified service of the officers and employés of the National Museum, arranged 
aceording toduty and salary, as the same is required for the proper working of 
the Museum. 

Mr. HOAR. From what committee does that come? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. From none. It is a resolution that I in- 
troduced in order to get the information. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire for information—I have no 
doubt it is all right—have we authority to impose directions on the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution and the Director of the National 
Museum? 

e 1 of Iowa. The resolution relates mainly to the Na- 


aan eae we have a right to call upon for in- 
5 ng It diteren tas to the Smithsonian Institution, 


but as the resolution relates to the Museum, I presume we have that 
authority. There is no reason why we should not have it. 

Mr. HOAR.. We have authority to give such directions to the heads 
of Departments, which rests on unbroken usage from the beginning of 
the Government, but I am not aware that one House of Congress has 
a right to order an executive officer of the Government to do anything 
for its convenience, especially that we have such control over the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution. It may be there issuch authority 
reserved by statute. I shall not interpose an objection to the resolu- 
tion, because I know personally the officers referred to would be anxious 
to communicate the information, and itis the desire of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, the question is on agreeing to the 
same. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

VIOLATIONS OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further resolutions, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the concurrent resolution offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on a previous day 
requesting the Attorney-General to inform the Senate whether he has 
any information concerning violations of the civil-service law. The 
Senator who offered the resolution not being in his seat, if there be no 
objection the resolution will lie over, retaining its place on the Calen- 
dar of current business for to-niorrow morning. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in re- 
lation to the collection of the revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, and will be read at length. 

Mr. ALLISON. As this is a long bill and the Senate is familiar with 
its provisions, at least with those of the original House bill, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the bill at length may be dispensed 
with, and that as the substitute is read it may be open to amendment; 
that is to say, that the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. $ 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Senator from Iowa if there is any objec- 
tion to having the measure printed in the RECORD ? 

Mr. HARRIS. It has been printed in the RECORD, I think, 

Mr. ALLISON. No, it has not been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The reports were printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it proposed that both the bill and the substitute 
be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose there is no objection to so printing the bill 
and amendment, if the Senator suggests it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I make that suggestion. My purpose, of course, 
is to get the amendment of the Senate Committee on Finance before the 
country. The bill itself has been before the country. It is a House 
bill, and has been printed, I believe, in various forms. I have no ob- 
jection to the bill goingin. My request, though, was as to the amend- 
ment. 

air. ALLISON. I have no objection certainly to the amendment 
being printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance will be printed in the REcorD. 

Mr. HARRIS. If either is printed in the RECORD, let the bill and 
amendment both be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was about to suggest that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection, the bill and 
the amendment reported by the Committee on 8 will be printed 
in the RECORD. It is so ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the Ist day of October, 1588, the following 
articles mentioned in this section, when imported, shall be exempt from duty: 

Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber for spars and in building wharves. 

‘Timber, squared or sided: 

Wood unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other articles of sawed lumber. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, gun-blocks, 
heeding pices: a and all like blocks or sticks, rough, hewn, or sawed only. 

ves of w 


— and palings. 

Sing 

Clap! pine or spruce, 

Provided, That if any export duty is laid upon the above-mentioned articles, 
or pagent them, b; soy Oya country whence imported, all said articles imported 
from said country rode Be subject to duty as now provided by law. 

— t 0 33 or 2 * 2 oi bulk, when { imported 
m an country w oes not charge an ü exported 
from the U, United che zi z — ee 

Flax straw 

Flax, not hackled or dressed. 
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Tow of flax, or hemp. 

Hemp, manila, and other like substitutes for hemp. 

Jute-butts. 

Jute, 

Sunn, sisal-grass, and other vegetable fibers. 

Burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in width, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which 
5 jute, or hemp, or either of them, shall be the component material of chief 
value. 

Bags of jute for grain. 

Machinery designed for the conversion of jute or jute-butts into cotton bag- 
ging, to wit, cards, roving-frames, winding-frames, and softeners. 

Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron, coated with tin or lead, or with 
a mixture of which these metals is a component part, by the dipping or any 
ahat process, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers 

n. 

Beeswax. 

Glycerine, crude, brown, or 1 of the specific 
temperature of sixty degrees ‘ahrenheit, not pu 

Phosphorus. 

Soap-stocks, fit only for use as such. 

8 hard and soft, all which are not otherwise specially enumerated or pro- 
vi ‘or. 

Sheep-dip. y 

Extract of hemlock, and other bark used for tanning. 

Indigo, extracts of, and carmined, 

Jodine, resublimed. 

Oil, croton. 

Hemp-seed and rape-seed oil. 

Petroleum, 

Alamina—alum, patent alum, alum substitute, sulphate of alumina, and alu- 
minous cake} and alum in stals or ground. 2 

All imitations of natural mineral waters, and all artificial mineral wate: 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured. 

Boracic acid, borate of lime, and borax, 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 

Iron, sulphate of, or copperas. $ 

Potash, crude, carbonate of, or fused, and caustic potash. 

Chlorate of potash and nitrate of potash, or saltpeter crude. 

Sulphate of potash, x 

Sulphate of soda, known as salt cake, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude or 
refined, and Glauber’s salt. 

Nitrate of soda, 

Sulphar, refined, in rolls. 

Wood. 


— 


vity of 1.25 or less ata 
by refining or distilling. 


Coal-tar, crude. 

Aniline oil and its homologues. 

Coal-tar, products of, such as naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and pitch, 
A All preparations of coal-tar not colors or dyes, and not acids of colors and 

yes. 

Log-wood and other dyewoods, extracts and decoctions of. 

Alizarine, natural or artificial. 

Spirits of t ntine. 

Ocher and ochery earths, umber and umber earths. 

Olive-oil, salad oil, cottonseed oil, whale oil, seal oil and neats-foot oil. 

All barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, bulbous roots, and excres- 
cences, such as nu „ fruits, flowers, dried fibers, grains, gums, and gum 
resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots, and stems, les, seeds, 
and seeds of morbid growth, weeds, woods used expressly for dyeing, and dried 
insects, any of the foregoing which are not edible and not y enumera- 
ted or provided for. 

All non-dutiable crude minerals, but which have been advanced in value or 
condition by refining or grinding, or by other process of manufacture, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 

All earths or clays unwrought or unmannfactured. 

Glass plates or discs unwrought, for use in the manufacture of optical instru- 
ments, spectacles, and eye pane. 3 . 

Opium, crude and not adulterated, containing 9 per cent. and over of morphia, 
for medicinal purposes. 

Tron and steel cotton ties or hoops, for baling or other purposes, not thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge. 

Needles, sewing, darning, knitting, and all others not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act. 

Copper, imported in the form of ores, regulus of; and black or coarse copper 
and copper cement, old copper fit only for remanuſacture. 

Antimony, as regulusor metal. 

Quicksilver, 

Chromate of iron or chromic ore. 

Mineral substances in a crude state and metals unwrought not specially 
cnumerated or vided for. 

Brick, other fire-brick. 

German looking-glass plates, made of blown glass and silvered. 

Vegetables in their natural state or in salt or brine, not specially enumerated 
or provided for, - 

Chicory root, ground or unground, burnt or prepared. 

Acorns and dandelion root, raw or prepared, and all other articles used, or 
intended to be used, as coffee or substitutes therefor, not specially enumerated 


or provided for, 
Cocon, prepared or manufactured. 


Currants, Zante or other. 


Meni d poul! 
eats, game an ultry. 
Milk, fresh. eats 
Egg yelks. 
Beans, — and split pease. 
Bibles, ks, and pamphlets, printed in other languages than English, and 
books and phlets and all publications of foreign governments, and publi- 


a of foreign societies, historical or scientific, printed for gratuitous distri- 
ution, 


Bristles. 

Bulbs and bulbous roots, not medicinal. 

Feathers of all kinds, crude or not dressed, colored, or manufactured, 
8 powder. 


rease. 

Grindstones, finished or unfinished. 

Curled hair, for beds or mattresses. 

Human hair, raw, uncleaned and not drawn. 

Hemp and rape seed, and other oil-seeds of like character, 
Garden seeds. 

Osier or willow, prepared for basket-makers’ use. 
Broom-corn, 

Brush-wood. 

Rags, of whatever material composed. 
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Rattans and reeds, manufactured but not made up into finished articles. 


Stones, manufactured or und: , freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, 

All strings of gut or any other like material, 
Tallow. 
Waste, all not specially enumerated or provided for. 
Sec. 2. That on the Ist day of October, 1888, in lieu of the duties heretofore 
lace poe on the articles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid the following rates of duty on said articles severally: 

Glycerine, refined, 3 cents per pound. 

Acid, acetic, acetous, or pyroligneous acid, exceeding the specific gravity of 
1.047, 5 cents per pound. 

Castor beans or seeds, 25 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. 

Castor oil, 40 cents per gallon. 

Flaxseed or lia oil, 15 cents per gallon, 

Licorice, paste or rolls, 5 cents per pound. 

Licorice juice, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, manufactured, one-eighth of 1 cent per pound. 

Chromate of potash, 2} cents per pound. 

Bichromate of potash, 2} cents per pound. 

Acetate of lead, brown, 2 cents per pound. 

Acetate of lead, white, 3 cents per pound, 

ae lead, when dry or in pulp, or when ground or mixed in oil, 2cents per 
pound. 

Orange, mineral, and read lead, Ii cents per pound. 

Litharge, Ik cents per pound. 

Nitrate of lead, 2 cents per pound. 

7 —— medicinal, carbonate of, 3 cents per pound. 


Sal soda, or soda crystals, one-eighth of 1 cent por porog: 3 
* 


Sulphur, sublimed or flowers of, $12 per ton. 

Ultramarine, 3 cents per pound. 

Paris green, 12} per cent. ad valorem. 

Colors and paints, including lakes, whether dry or mixed, or ground with 
water or oil, not specially enumerated or provided for, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Aa oxide of, when dry, 1 cent per pound; when ground in oil, 1} cents per 
pound. 

All medicinal pre 


$ rations known as cerates, conserves, decoctions, emul- 
sions, extracts, soli 


or fluid, infusions, juices, liniments, lozenges, mixtures, 
mucilages, ointments, oleo-resins, pills, plasters, powders, resins, suppositories, 
sirups, vinegars, and waters, of any of which alcohol is not a component part, 
which are not specially enumerated or provided for, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

All ground or powdered spices not specially enumerated or provided for, 3 
cents per pound. 

Proprietary preparations, to wit: All cosmetics, pills, powders, troches or loz- 
enges, sirups, cordials, bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, salves, oint- 
ments, pastes, drops, waters, essences, spirits, oils, or preparations or com 
tions recommended to the public as proprietary articles or prepared according 
to some private formula as remedies or specifics for any 5 — or diseases or 
affections affecting the human or animal body, including all toilet preparations 
whatever used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
=—- or morphine and all salts thereof, 50 cents per ounce. 

Acid, tannic or tannin, 50 cents per pound. 

China, porcelain, parian, and bisque, earthen, stone, or crockery ware com- 
posed of earthy or mineral substance, including plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, enameled, or gilded, or otherwise deco- 
rated in any manner, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware not decorated in any manner, 40 


per cent. ad valorem. - 

White granite, common ware, plain white or cream-colored, lustered or 
printed under in a single color; sponged, dipped, or edged ware, 35 per 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Brown earthenware, common stoneware, gas-retorts, and roofing tiles, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, and not decorated in any manner, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white, colored, or bisque, com- 

of earthy or mineral substances, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, and not decorated in any manner, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Paving tiles, not encaustic, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Encaustic tiles, not glazed or enameled, 30 per cent. ad valorem. © 

All glazed or enameled tiles, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Slates, slate pencils, slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, and all 
other manufactures of slate, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Green and colored glass bottles, vials, demijohnsand carboys (covered or un- 
covered), pickle or preserve jars, and other plain, molded, or pressed green and 
colored bottle glass, not cut, engraved, or painted, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for, 1 cent per pound; if filled, and not otherwise provided for, and 
the contents are subject to an ad valorem duty, or to arate of duty based on their 
value, the value of such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall be added tothe value 
of the contents for the ascertainment of the dutiable value of the latter; but if 
filled and not otherwise provided for, and the contents are not subject to an ad 
valorem duty or to a rate of duty based on their value, they shall pay a duty of 
l cent per pound in addition to the duty, ifany, on their contents. 

linder and crown glass, polished, above 24 by 30 inches square und not ex- 
ing 24 by 60 inches square, 20 cents per square foot; all above thet 30 cents 
square foot. 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 10 by 
15 inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 24 
inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 24 by Winches 
square,2 cents per pound; all above that 2} cents per pound: Provided, That 
unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, imported in boxes con- 
taining 50 square feet as nearly as sizes will permit, now known and com- 
mercially designated as 50 feet of glass, single thick and weighing not to ex- 
ceed 55 pounds of glass per box, shall be entered and computed as 50 pounds 
of glass only; and that said kinds of gluss imported in boxes containing, as 
nearly as sizes will permit. 50 feet of glass, now known and commercially desig- 
nated as 50 feet of ieee, double thick and not exceeding 90 pounds in weight, 
shall be entered and computed as 80 pounds of glass only; butin all other cases 
the duty shall be computed according to the actual weight of glass. 

Cast polished plate-glass, silvered, or looking-glass plates, above 24 by 30 
inches square and not exceeding 24 by 6) inches square, 25 cents per square foot; 
all above that, 45 cents per square foot. 

Porcelain and Bohemian glass, chemical glassware, painted glassware. stained 
glass, and all other manufactures of glass, or of which glass shall be the com- 
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ponent material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for, 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, $ per ton. 

Tron railway bars, weighing more than 25 pona to the yard, 811 per ton. 

Steel railway bars and railway bars made in part of steel, weighing morethan 
25 pounds to ee: $11 per ton. 

rolled or hammered, com flats not less than 1 inch wide nor 

less than three-eighths of Linch thick, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; com- 
rising round iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, and square 
m not less than three-fourths of 1 inch square, and flats less than 1 inch wide 

or less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick, round iron less than three-fourths of 1 
inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and iron 
Jess than three-fourths of 1 inch square, 1 cent per pound: „ That all 
iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars, and 
more advanced than pig-iron, except castings, shall be rated as iron in bars, and 

y a duty accordingly; and none of the above iron shall pay a less rate of dut 

35 per cent. ad valorem: Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, bile 
— or sizes or shapes of any kind. in the manufacture of which charcoal is 
as fuel, shall be subject to a duty of . 

Iron or steel tee-rails, weighing not over 25 pounds to the yard $14 per ton; 
iron or steel flat rails, punched, $15 per ton. 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diame- 
ter, and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not specially enumerated or provided for, 
1 cent per pound. 

Iron or steel flat with longitudinal ribs, for the manufacture of fencing, four- 
tenths of a cent per pound. 

Sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than 1 inch and not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner 
than No. 25 wire gauge, one and one-tenth of 1 per cent. per pound; thinner 
than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, one and one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, and all iron com- 
mercially known as common or black taggers iron. whether put up in boxes or 
bundles or not, 30 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That on all such iron and 
steel sheets or plates aforesaid excepting on what are known commercially as 
prt “perpen terne plates, and taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with zinc or 
spelter,or other metals,or any alloy of those metals, one-fourth of 1 cent per 

und additional when not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge; thinner than No. 

wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, one-half cent per pound 
additional,and when thinner than 25 wire gauge, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound additional, 

Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, 8 inches or less in width, and not 
thinner than No. 10 wire ga } cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge cnd not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.1 ae por pound; thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.3 cents 5 pound: Provided. That all articles not 
specially enumerated or provided for, whether wholly or partly manufactured, 
made from sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron herein provided for, or of 
which such sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron shall be the material of 
chief value, shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than that im- 
posed on the iron from which they are made, or which shall be such material 
of chief value. 

Cast-iron pipe of every description, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Cut nails and spikes, of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound. 

Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, © per cent. ad valorem. 

Tron or steel railway lates or splice-bars, eight-tenths of I cent per pound, 

Wrought-iron or steel 5 nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes. 
1} cents per pound. 

Anvils, anchors, or parts thereof, mill-irons and mill-cranks, of wrought-iron, 
and wrought-iron for ships, and forgings of iron and steel, for vessels, steam- 
engines and Le TS: or parts thereof, weighing each 25 pounds or more, 1} 
cents per poun 

Iron or steel rivets, bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, and 
finished hinges or hinge blanks, 1} cents per pound. 

Iron or steel blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track-tools, wedges, and 
crowbars, 14 cents per pound. 

Iron or steel axles, parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
without reference to the stage or state of manufacture, 1} cents per pound. 

Horseshoe nails, hob-nails, and wire nails, and ali other wrought-iron or steel 
nails, not specially enumerated or provided for, 2} cents per poupa 

Boiler-tubes, or other tubes, or flues, or stays, of wrought-iron or steel, 1} 
cents par pound. 

Chain or chains, of all kinds, made of iron or steel, less than three-fourths of 
1 inch in diameter, 1} cents ga pound: lessthan three-fourths of 1 inch and not 
Jess than three-eighths ot 1 inch in diameter, II cents per pound; less than 
three-eighths of Linch in diameter, 2 cents per pound. 

Hand, back, and all other saws, not specially enumerated or provided for, 30 


per centum ad valorem. 
1 Files, flle-blanks, rasps, and floats of all cuts and kinds, 35 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

Iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT 
columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 

and building forms, together with all other structural shapes of iron or 
steel, six-tenths of 1 cens per penna: 

Steel wheels and stee wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, and other railway tires, or 

thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 2 cents per pound; iron or steel 
cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for the same without regard to the de- 
gree of manufacture, 1} cents pat ee 

Iron and steel wire and iron and steel wire, galvanized, and all manufactures 
of iron and steel wire and of iron and steel wire galvanized shall pay the duties 
now provided by law: Provided, That no such duty shall be in excess of 60 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Clippings from new copper, fit only for manufacture, 1 cent per pound. 

Aer bars, ingots, Chili or other pigs, and in other forms, not 
man 2 cents per pound; in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, 
— rods, pipes, and copper bottoms, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

ore and lead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Lead, in pigs and molten and old refuse lead run into blocks, and bars 
and old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 1} cents per pound. Lead in 
sheets, pipes, or shot, 2} cents per pound, 

Sh ing or yellow metal, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 8 

Nickel, in ore or matte, 10 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein. 

Zine ores, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Zinc spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, and old worn-out zine fit only to 
be — ee, 1} cents per pound; zinc, spelter or tutenegue, in sheets, 2 
cen poun 
Hollowware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 2} cents per pound. 

Needles for knitting and sewing-machines, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Pens, metallic, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
— metal, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
ow Are ee. printing, 15 per cent, ad valorem. $ 
res, articles, or wares, not specially enumerated or provided for, 
composed wholly orin part of copper, 35 per cent. ad valorem; manufactures, 
articles, or wares, not 


specially enumerated or provided for, composed of iron, 


steel, lead, nickel, pewter, tin, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, or any other metal, 
or of which any of the foregoing metals may be the component material of chief 
value, and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Cabinet and house furniture of wood, finished, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of cedar wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and 
satinwood, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the chief component part, not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

All su not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottems, sirups 
of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the 9 not above seventy-five degrees, 
shall pay a duty of 1.15 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or frac- 
tion of a degree shown by the polariscopic test they shall pay thirty-two thou- 
sandths of a cent per pound additional. 

All om above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
standard of color and pay duty as follows, namely: 

Sa einen above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.20 cents por 
pound. 

All sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.40 cents yer 
pound. 

All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 2.80 cents per pound. 

Molasses testing not above fifty-six degrees by the polariscope, shall pay a 
duty of 2} cents per gallon; molasses testing above fifty-six de shall paya 
duty of 6 cents per gallon; Provided, That if an export duty ll hereafter be 
laid pon sugar or molasses by any country from whence the same may be im- 
por „such sugar or molasses so imported shall be subject to duty us provided 

y law at the date of the passage of this act. 

res candy, not colored, 5 cents per pound. 

All other confectionery, 40 per cent. ad valorem. ` 

Potato or corn starch, rice-starch, and other starch, 1 cent bound. 

Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound; uncleaned, or rice free of the outer hull, and 
still having the inner cuticle on, 1} cents per pound. 

Rice-flour and rice-meal 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Paddy, or rice having the outer hull on, I cent per pound. 

Raisins, It cents per pound. 

Renae oi ground-beans, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; shelled, 1 cent 
per pound. ; 

Mustard, ground or preserved, in bottles or otherwise, 6 cents per pound, 

Cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp yarn, whether single or advanced beyond 
the condition of single by twisting two or more single yarns together, whether 
on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, valued at not ex- 
ceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at over 40 cents per 
pound, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

On all cotton cloth, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Spool-thread of cotton, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax, hackled, known as dressed line, $10 per ton. 

Brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, paddings, cot bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, lawns, or other man ares of fiax,jute, or 
hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the component material of chief 
value, not specially enumerated or proved for, 25 per cent. ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That cuffs, collars, shirts, and other manufactures of wearing spears, 
made in whole or in part of linen, and not otherwise provided for, and hydraulic 
hose, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax, hemp, and jute yarns, and all twines of hemp, jute, jute-butts, sunn, sisal 

ramie, and China grass, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax or linen thread, twine, and packed thread and all manufactures of flax, 
or of which flax shall be the component material of chicf value, not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 25 per cent.ad valorem. , A 

Oil-cloth foundations, or floor-cloth canvass, or burlaps, exceeding 60 inches 
in width, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either of 
them, shall be the component material of chief value, 25 per cent.ad valorem. 

Oil-cloths for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, and on all other oil-cloth (ex- 
cept silk oil-cloth), and on water-proof cloth, not otherwise provided for, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. . 

Gunny-cloth, not bagging, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

8 and bagging, and like manufactures, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vi for, including bagging for cotton composed wholly orin of flax, hemp, 
jute, gunny cloth, gunny bags, or other material, three-cighths cent per pound. 

Tarred cables or cordage, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Untarred manila cordage, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

All other untarred co: , 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Seines and seine and gilling twine, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

Sail duck, or canvas for sails, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

craven, and other sheetings, of or hemp, brown or white, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

All other manufactures of hemp or manila, orof which hemp or manila shall 
be a component material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided 
for, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Grass-cloth, and other manufactures of jute, ramie, China, and sisal not 
specially enumerated or provided for, 25 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That 
as to jute, jute-butts, sunn, and sisal „and manufactures thereof, except 
burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in width, this act shall take effect January 1, 
1889; and as to flax, hemp, manila, and other like substitutes for hemp, and the 
manufactures thereof, upon July 1, 1889. 

5 On and after October 1, 1888, there shall be admitted. when imported, 
free of duty: 

All wools, hair of the alpaca, gcat, and other like animals. 

Wools on the skin. 

Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks. 

Andon and after January 1, 1889, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed on 
the articles hereinafter mentioned in this section, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid the following rates of duty on said articles severally : 

Woolen and worsted cloths, shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every 
description, made wholly or in part of wool or worsted, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all goods made on knitting- 
frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of every 
description, composed wholly or in part of wool or worsted, the hair of the 
alpaca, goat, or other animals, not specially enumerated or provided for, 40 per 
cent. ad valorem: Provided, That from and after the passage of this act, and 
until the Ist day of October, 1888, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to classify as woolen cloth all imports of worsted 
cloth, whether known under the name of worsted cloth or under the names of 
**worsteds” or “diagonals,” or otherwise. 

Bunting, 40 per cent, ad valorem. 

Women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods 
of like description, composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other animals, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for, and balmoral skirts and ski and goods 
of similar description or used for like purposes, composed wholly or in part of 
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wool, worsted, the hair of the apes, goak or other animals, made up or mantu- 
or, 


factured wholly or in part by the 
knit goods, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
Cloaks; dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies“ 
and children’s apparel,and goods of similar description or used for like pur- 
poses, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
or other animals,made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
seamstress, or manufacturer (except knit goods), 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
Webbings, gorings, sus braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps,cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, head nets, buttons, or 


, Seamstress, or manufacturer, except 


barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments ht by 
hand or braided by 5 made of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
ich wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or 


goat, or other animals, or of w. 
other animals is a component material, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

Hemp and jute carpeting 6 cents per square yard. 

2 matting and floor mats exclusively of vegetable substances 20 per cent. 
a orem. 

All other carpets and carpetings, druggets, bockings, mats, rugs, screens, 
covers, hassocks, bedsides of wool, flax, cotton or parts of either or other ma- 
terial, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines, 30 percent. ad valorem. 
Sec. 4. That on and after the Ist day of October, 1858, in lieu of the duties 
heretofore imposed on the articles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid the following rates of duty on said articles severally : 
3 sized or glued, suitable only for printing paper, 15 per cent. ad va- 

reni. 

Printing paper, unsized, nsed for books and newspapers exclusively, 12 per 
cent. ad yalorem, 

Paper boxes, and all other fancy boxes, not otherwise provided for, 25 per 
5 d val 

per envelopes, cent. a orem. 

Paper hangings, fee per for screens or fire-boards, surface-coated paper, 
and all manufactures of which surface-coated paper is a component material 
not otherwise provided for, and card-board, ec, eed eee demy, drawing, 
elephant, foolscap, imperial, letter, note, and all other paper not specially enu- 
merated or provided for, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Beads an ornaments of all kinds, except amber, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Blacking of all kinds, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, women, and children, composed of hair, 
whalebone, or any vegetable material, and not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for, 80 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brooms of all kinds, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brushes of all kinds, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Canes and sticks, for walking, finished, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Card clothing, 20 cents per square foot; when manufactured from tempered 
steel wire, 40 cents per square foot. 

1 and parts of, not specially enumerated or provided for, 30 per cent. 
valorem. 


Do is and toys, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Fans of all kinds, except palm-leaf fans, of whatever material composed, 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Fenthers of all kinds, when dressed, colored, or manufactured, including 
dressed and finished birds and artificial and ornamental feathers and flowers, 
or prrts thereof, of whatever material composed, not specially enumerated or 
provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Friction and lucifer matches of all descriptions, 25 fer cent. ad valorem. 


Gloves of all descri ns, wholly or ially manufactured, 40 cent, ad 
7 Provided, t gloves made of silk taffeta shall be tax per cent. 
valorem. 


Gun wads of all descriptions, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Gutta-percha, manufactured, and all articles of hard rubber not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 3? per cent. ad v: 

Hair, human, if clean or drawn, but not manufactured, 20 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 

Bracelets, braids, chains, rings, curls, and ringlets composed of hair, or of 
which hair isthe component material of chief value, and all manufactures of 
human hair, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
for: Braids, plaits, fats, willow sheets and squares, fit only for 
use in making or ornamenting hats, bounets,and hoods, composed of straw, 

3 willow, hair, whalebone, or any vegetable „not 
en pro for, 20 per cen 
y enumerated or vided for, 20 t. ad 

Hat bodies of cotton, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Hatters’ plush, composed of silk or of silk and cotton, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
` Inks of all kinds, and ink ders, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Japanned ware of all kinds not specially enumerated or provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 


valorem. 


Kaolin crude, $1 per ton. 
China or wrought kaolin, $2 ton. 
Marble of all kinds, in block or squared, 40 cents per cubic foot. 


Marble, sawed, dressed, or otherwise, including marble slabs and marble pay- 
ing-tiles, 85 cents per cubic foot. 

All manufactures of marble not specially enumerated or provided for, 30 per 
eent, ad valorem. 

Papier-maché, manufactures, articles, and wares of, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Percussion caps, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

33 apparatus and instruments, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Umbrella and parasol ribs, and stretcher frames, tips, runners, handles, or 
other parts thereof, when made in whole or chief part of iron, steel, or any other 
metal, 30 per cent. ad valorem; umbrellas, parasols, and shades, w. covered 
— silk or alpaca, 50 per cent. ad valorem; all other umbrellas, 30 per cent. ad 

orem, 

Watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, parts of watches, watch-glasses, and 
watch-keys, whether separate! ed cr otherwise, and watch materials not 


specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
Webbing, co: of e flax, or a mixture of these i not spe- 


cially enumerated or for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
Sec. 5. That the following amendments to and provisions for existing laws 


shall take effect on aud after the and approval of this act: 
Section 6 of the act of March 3. 1883, entitled “An act to reduce internal rev- 
enue taxation, and for other pu „providing a substitute for title 33 of the 


Pp 
Revised Statutes of the United tes, is hereby amended as to certain of the 
sections and parts of sections or schedules in such substituted title so that they 
shall be as follows, respectively ; 

“Sec. 2499. Each and every imported article not enumerated or provided for A 
any schedule in this title, which is similar, either in material, quality, textures 
or the use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this title as 

le with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the 
enumerated article which it most resembles in any of the particulars before 
mentioned; and if any non-enumerated article equally resem bles two or more 
enumerated articles on which different rates of duty are ch: , there shall 
be levied on such non-enumerated article the same rate of duty asis e 
on the article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and on arti- 
cles, not otherwise provided for, manufactured two or more materials, 


the duty shall be assessed at the rate at which the dutiable component material 
of chief value may be chargeable; and the words component material of chief 
value,” whenever used in this title, shall be held to mean that dutiable com- 
ponent material which shall exceed in value any other single component ma- 
terial found in the article; and the value of each component material shall be 
determined by the ascertained value of such material in its last form and con- 
dition before it became a e material of such article. If two or more 
rates of duty shall be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty at the 
highest of such rates: Provided, That any non-enum article similar in 
material, and quality, and texture, and the use to which it may be applied to 
any article on the free-list, and in the manufacture of which no dutiable mate- 
rials are used, shall be free of duty.” i 2 

Sec. 2502. Schedule A—Chemical products.—By striking out from this sched- 
ule the words distilled spirits containing 50 per cent. of anhydrous alcohol. $1 
per gallon;’’ also, by stri out the words “alcohol containing 91 per cent. 
anhydrous alcohol, $2 per mst 

THE FREE-LIST. 

Sec. 2503. By striking out the clause in this section commencing with the 
words “articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof following: A 

“Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when 
returned after having been exported without having been advanced in value by 
any process of manufacture or by labor thereon; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, 
and other vessels of American manufacture exported filled with American prod- 
ucts, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign products, including 
shooks when returned as barrels or boxes; but proof of the identity of such ar- 
ticles shall be made under general regulations to be peas by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and if any of such articles are subject to internal tax atthe 
time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have been paid before exporta- 
tion, and not refunded: Provided, That this clause shall not include any article 
upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, the reimportation of 
which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties equal to the draw- 
backs allowed.” 

Thé clause relating to . ete, (tariff, paragraph 815), is here- 
by amended so that it shall read as follows: 

“ Wearing-apparel, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, 
or employment, professional books, and other personal effects (not merchandise) 
of persons arriving in the United States, not exceeding in value $500, and not 
intended for the use of any other person or persons, nor for sale; but this ex- 
emption shall not be construed to include machinery or other articles imported 
for use in any man uring establishment or forsale: Provided, however, That 
the limitation in value above specified shall not apply to wearing apparel and 

r effects which may have been taken from the United States to 
foreign countries by the persons returning therefrom; and such last-named 
articlesshall, upon production of evidence satisfactory to the collector or officer 
acting as such that they have been previously exported from the United States 
by such persons, and have not been advanced in value or improved in condi- 
tion by any process of manufacture or labor thereon since so exported, be ex- 
empt from the payment of duty: And provided further, That all articles of for- 
eign production or manufacture which may have been once imported into the 
United States and subjected to the payment of duty shall, upon reimportation, 
if not improved in condition, except by repairs, by any means, since their ex- 

rtation from the United States, be entitled to exemption from duty upon their 
identity being established, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the of the Treasury,” : 

„Theatrical scenery and actors’ and actresses’ wardrobes brought by theat- 
rical managers and professional actors and actresses arriving from abroad for 


mitted to free entry under such regulations as the of the Treasury 
may prescribe; and bonds shall be given, whenever by thp Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the payment to the United States of such duties as may be 
imposed by Jaw upon any and all such articles as shall not be exported within 
six months after such importation: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the 


Treas may, in his discretion, extend such period fora further term of six 
months in cases where application therefor shall be made.” 

“ Wearin, parel, old and worn, not exceeding $100 in value, upon uc- 
tion of evidence satisfactory to the collector and naval officer (if any) the 
same has been donated and imported in faith for the relief or aid of indi- 
gent or needy residing in the Un: States, and not for sale,” 


Sec. 6, That section 7 of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled An act to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended 
so that it shall read as follows: 

“‘Whenever imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, 
or toadu e tod or regulated in any manner by the value thereof, the 
duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price of such 
merchandise, at the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal 
markets of the country from whence imported, and in the condition in which 
such merchandise is there bought and sold for exportation tothe United States 
or consigned to the United States for sale, including the value of all cartons, 
cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and coverings of any kind, and all other costs, charges, 
and expenses incident to placing the merchandise in condition packed, ready 
for shipment to the United States: That if there be used for covering 
or ho! im ed merchandise, whether dutiable or free, agy material or 
article, other than the ordinary, usual, and necessary coverings used for cover- 
ing or holding such merchandise, duty shall be levied and collected thereon at 
the rate to which such material or article would be subject if imported sepa- 
rately: Provided, further, That so much of the foregoing as relates to boxes, 
sacks, or coverings shall not apply to boxes, sacks, or such other boxing or cov- 
ering as may be the usual and necessary covering for machinery or parts thereof. 

SEC, 7. That section 8 of the act of March 3, 1883, entitled“ An act to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” amending section 2841 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby further amended so that 
said section of the Revised Statutes shall be as follows: 

“Seo. 2841. Whenever merchandise imported into the United States is entcred 
by invoice, one of the following declarations, according to the nature of the 
case, ed with the collector of the port, at the time of entry, by the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent; which declaration so filed shall be duly 
signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent, before the collector, or be- 
fore a notary public or other officer duly authorized by law to administer oaths 
and take acknowledgments, who may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive such declarations and to certify to the identity of the per- 
sons making them; and every officer so designated shall file with the collector 
of the port a copy of his official signature and seal: Provided, That if any of the 
invoices or bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel, which 
should otherwise be embraced in said entry, have not been received at the date 
of the entry, the declaration may state the fact, and thereupon such merchan- 
dise of which the invoices or bilis of lading are not produced shall not be in- 
eluded in such entry, but may be entered subsequently.” 
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Declaration of consignee, importer, or agent. 
2 fs „do solemnly and truly declare that the invoice and bill of lad- 
ing now presented by me to the collector of are the true and only invoice 
and bill of lading by me received of all the goods, wares, and merchandise im- 


ported in the , whereof is master, from „for account of 
any n whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; that the 
said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they were actually re- 


ceived by me, and that I do not know nor believe in the existence of any other 
inyoice or bill of lading of the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the 
entry now delivered to the collector contains a just and true account of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said invoice and bill of lading; 
hat nothing has been, on my part, nor to my knowledge onthe part of any other 
person, concealed or supp: whereby the United States may be defrauded 
of any part of the duty lawfully due on thesaid goods, wares, and merchandise; 
that the said invoice and the declaration therein are in all respects true, and 
were made by the person by whom the same purports to have been made; and 
that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the 
account now rendered of the said s, Wares, and merchandise, or receive 
any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same known tothe 
collector of this district. And 1 do farther solemnly and truly declare that to 
the best of my knowledge and belief [insert the name und residence of the 
owner or owners] is [or are] the owner [or owners] of the wares, and 
mer dise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the invoice now produced 
-by me exhibits the actual cost [if pu jor the actual market value or 
wholesale price fit otherwise obtained], at the time of exportation in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country where procured, of the sa d wares, and 
merchandise, including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and 
covering of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
placing said , Wares, and merchandise in condition packed ready for ship- 
ment to the United States, and no other or different discount, bounty, or draw- 
back but such as has been actually allowed on the same.” 


Declaration of owner in cases where merchandise has been actually purchased. 


“y do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the foods, 
wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the „ whereof 
is master, from that the invoice and entry which I now pro- 
duce contain a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said S, 
wares, and merchandise, including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, 
sacks, and 9 of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses in- 
cident to placing said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition packed, ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty 
but such as has been actually allowed on the same; that I do not know nor be- 
Neve in the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now pro- 
duced by me, and that they are in the state in which I actually received them, 
And I further solemnly and truly declare that [ have notin the said entry orin- 
voice concealed or hs ergs anything whereby the United States may be 
defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all re- 
spects true, and were made by the person by whom the same purports to have 
been made; and that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said in- 
voice or in the account now produced of the said s, wares, and merchan- 
dise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same 
known to the collector of this district.” < 


“ Declaration of manufacturer or owner in cases where merchandise has not 
been actually purchased.” 


. do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported dg 5 to me in the , whereof 

is master, from ; that the said goods, wares, and merchandise 
were not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the ordinary mode of bar- 
gain and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice which I now produce contiins 
a just and faithful valuation of the same, at their actual market value or whole- 
sale price at the time of exportation,in the principal markets of the country 
where procured for my account [or for account of myself or partners]; that the 
said invoice contains also a just and faithful account of all the cost of finishing 
said goods, wares, and merchandise to their present condition, including the 
value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and coverings of any kind, and all 
other costs and charges incident to piang said goods, wares, and merchandise in 
condition packed, ready for shipment tothe United States, and no other discount, 
drawback, or bounty but such as has been sony, allowed on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; and the said invoice and the declaration thereon are 
in all respects true, and were made by the person by whom the same 4 ss 
to have been made; that I do not know nor believe in the existence of any in- 
voice or bill of lading other than those now produced by me, and that they are 
in the state in which I actually received them, And I do further solemnly and 
truly declare that I have notin the said entry or invoice concealed or suppressed 
anything whereby the United States may be defrauded of any part of the duty 
lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; and that if at any time 
hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the account now pro- 
duced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive any other invoice of 
Ra same, I will immediately make the same known to the collector of this dis- 
trict. 

Src. 8. That any person who shall knowingly make any false or untrue state- 
ment in the declarations provided for in the preceding section, or shall aid or 
procure the making of any such false statement as to any matter material 
thereto, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor not more than three years, or both 
within the discretion of the court: Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to relieve imported merchandise from forfeiture for any cause else- 
where provided by law. 

Seo, 9. That sections 2970 and 2983 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
are hereby amended so that the same shall be, eee as follows: 

Sc. 2970, eee deposited in bond in any public or private bonded 
warehouse may be withdrawn for consumption within three years from the date 
of original importation, on payment of the duties and charges to which it may 
be subject by law atthetime of such withdrawal: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall aftect or impair existing provisions of law in regard to the disposal of per- 
ishable or explosive articles.” 

“Sc, 2983, In no case shall there be any abatement of the duties orallowance 
made for any injury, dam or deterioration sustained by any merchandise 
while deposited in any publicor private bonded warehouse: Provided, That the 
duty assessed on merchandise withdrawn from any such warehouse shall be as- 
sessed on the quantity withdrawn therefrom at the time of such withdrawal; but 

no greater allowance for leakage or evaporation of wines, liquors, and distilled 
spirits shall be made than is or may be allowed by law on domestic spirits or wines 
in bond: And provided further, That nothing in thissection asamended shall re- 
strict or in any way affect the liability of the proprietors of bonded warehouses 


on their bonds: And provided further, That nothing herein shall restrain or 
limit the exercise of the authority conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury 
by section 2984 of the Revised Statutes,” 

Src. 10. That sections 2803 and 3058 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2503, Any baggage or personal effects arriving in the United States in 


transit to any foreign country may be delivered by the parties having it in charge 
to the collector of the proper district, to be by him retained, without the pay- 
ment or exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such collector to the 
collector of the port of departure, and to be delivered to such parties on their 
departure for their foreign destination, under such rules, regulations, and fees 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

“Sec. 3058. All merchandise imported into the United States shall, for the pur- 
pose of this title, be deemed and held to be the property of the person to whom 
the merchandise may be consigned; but the holder of any bill of lading con- 
signed to order and properly indorsed shall be deemed the consignee thereof; 
and in case of the abandonment of any merchandise to the underwriters, the 
latter may be recognized as the consignee.” 

Src. 11. That authority is hereby given to the 3 of the Treasury, in 
his discretion to dispense whenever expedient with the triplicate invoiccs and 
consular certificates now required by sections 2853, 2854, of the Revised stat- 
utes of the United States; and triplicate invoices and consular certificates shall 
in no case be required when the value of the merchandise shipped by any one 
consignor, in any one vessel, at one and the same time does not exceed $100; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, is 
. to make such general regulations in regard to invoices and 
consular certificates as in his judgment the public interest may require. 

Sec. 12. That all fees exacted and oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms, under or by virtue of existing laws of the United States, upon the entry 
of imported Foods and the ing thereof through the customs, and also upon 
all entries o domestic goods, wares, and m dise for wa ope be, and 
the same are hereby, lished; and in case of entry of merchandise for expor- 
tation, a declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form and under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the of the jury; and 
the penalties for false statements in such declaration e in the fourth sec- 
tion of this act shall be applicable to declarations made under this section: Pro- 
vided, That where such fees, under existing laws, constitute, in whole or in part, 
the compensation of any officer, such officer ve, from after the 
passage of this act, a fixed sum for each year equal to the amount which he 
would have been entitled to receive as fees for such services. 

Src, 13. That section 2900 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Sr. 2900. The owner, consignee, or agent of any imported merchandise 
which has been actually parohapod may at the time, and not afterward, when 
he shall make and verify his wrítten entry of his merchandise, make such ad- 
dition in the entry to the cost or value given in the invoice, or g orma invoice, 
or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with entry, asin 
his opinion may raise the same to the actual market value or wholesale price of 
such merchan at the period of exportation to the United States, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country from which the same has been imported; and the 
collector within whose district any merchandise, whether the same has been 
actually purchased or procured otherwise than by purchase, may be imported 
or entered, shall cause such actual market value or wholesale price thereof to 
be appraised ; and if such appraised value shall exceed by 10 per cent. or more 
the entered value, then, in addition to the duties imposed by law on the same, 
there shall be levied and collected a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on such ap- 
praised value. The duty shall not, however, be assessed upon an amount less 
than the invoice or entered value, except as elsewhere especially provided in 


this act.” 

Sec. 14, That all invoices of imported merchandise shall, at or before the ship- 
ment of the merchandise, be produced to the consul, vice-consul, or commercial 
agent of the United States of the consular district from which the m ise 
is . to the United States, and if there be no consul, vice-consul, or com- 
mercial agent for said district, then said invoices shall be produced to the con- 
sul, vice-consul, or commercial agent of the district nearest thereto, and shail 
have indorsed thereon, when so produced, a declaration signed by the pur- 
chaser, manufacturer. owner, or agent, setting forth that the invoice is in all 
respects correct and true; that it contains, if the merchandise was obtained by 
purchase, a true and full statement of the time when, and the place where, the 
same was purchased, and the actual cost thereof and of all thereon; 
and that no discounts, bounties, or drawbacks are contained in the invoice bu 
such as have actually n allowed thereon; and when obtained in any other 
manner than by purchase, the actual market value or wholesale price thereof 
at the time of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of the 
country from whence exported; and that no different invoice of the merchan- 
dise mentioned in the invoice so produced, has been or will be furnished to any 
one. If the merchandise was actually purchased, the declaration shall also con- 
tain a statement that the currency in which such invoice is made out is the cur- 
rency which was actually paid for the merchandise by the purchaser, 

Sec. 15. That section 2981 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2931. The decision of the collector of customs or officer acting as such 
at the port of importation and entry, as to the rate and amount of duties to be 
paid on any merchandise, and the dutiable costs and charges thereon, shall be 

nal and conclusive against all persons interested in such merchandise, unless 
the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of the merchandise shall, within ten 
days after and not on any day before the ascertainment and liquidation of the 
duties by the proper officers of the customs, as wellin cases of merchan 
entered in bond as for consumption, give notice in writing to the collector if 
dissatisfied with the aforesaid decision, setting forth therein, distinctly and 
specifically, and in respect to each entry, the reasons of his objection thereto. 
and shall also, within thirty days after the date of such ascertainment and liqui- 
dation, spa therefrom to the Secretary of the Treasury, who. on receiving such 
appeal, shall forthwith call upon the collector for areportthereon; andthe col- 
lector shall thereupon, if he adheres to his decision, set forth, specifically and 
in detail, to the N the reasons therefor; and the decision of the Secre- 
tary on such appeal shall be final and conclusive, and such merchandise, orcosts 
an shall be liable to duty accordingly, unless suit shall be brought, 
within ninety days after the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury on such 
appeal, for any duties which shall have been paid before the date of such decis- 
ion on such merchandise, or costs and ch: or within ninety days after the 
payment of duties paid after the decision of the Secretary. No suitshall be be- 
gun or maintained for the recovery of any duties alleged to have been erro- 
neously or illegally exacted, until the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have n first on such appeal, unless the decision of the Secretary 
shall be delayed more than ninety days from the date of such appeal. And 
when a suit shall be brought by the United States to recover the additional 
duties found due on any ascertainment and liquidation thereof, and not paid, 
the defendant or defendants shall not be permitted to set up any plea or matter 
in defense excepting such as shall have been set forth in a protest and appeal 
tmade as herein prescribed.” 

See. 16. That the section of the Revised Statutes numbered 3012 shall be, and 
hereby is, amended by adding at the end of said section the following words: 

“And there shall be attached to the said bill of particulars, when served as 
aforesaid,a copy of each and every such protest or notice of dissatisfaction, and 
of every a pent: relied upon by the plaintiff or plaintiffs in said suit; and the 
said bill of particulars shall declare the date of liquidation; and a bill of 
ticulars, having been served as aforesaid. shall not thereafter be amended by 
the plaintiff, or by the court on the plaintiff's motion, so as to increase the total 
sum claimed therein as having been exacted in excess.” 

Sxc. 17. That no suit which by this act, or by any law of the United States. is 
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permitted to be begun against a collector of customs to recover money alleged 
to have been illegally exacted by him on imported merchandise, shall hereafter 
be begun or maintained in any court of any State of the United States, buteach 
and every such suit shall be begun in the circuit court of the United States for 
the district in which such alleged illegal action shall have been made. 

Src, 18. That section 30124 of the Revised Statutes shall be, and hereby is, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

~“ Whenever it shall be snow to the satisfaction ofthe Secretary of the [reas- 
ury (first) that, in any case of unascertained or estimated duties, more money 
has beer paid to or deposited with a collector of customs than the law required 
to be paid or deposited; and also (second) whenever the Secretary of Sg ote 
ury shall have decided, on an appeal to him as herein provided, that more money 
has been paid to or deposited with a collector of customsthan the law required; 
and also (third) whenever any judgmentshall have been recovered and entered, 
in any court of the United States, against a collector of customs, for duties il- 
legally exacted-by him on imported merchandise, and a certificate of probable 
cause shall have n ente: in said suit, in compliance with the provisions 
and requirements of section 989 of the Revised Statutes, from which judgment 
the Attorney-General shall certify, in conformity with the act of March 3, 1875 
(chapter 136), that no appeal or writ of error will be taken by the United States, 
and from which judgment the Secretary of the Treasury shall also be satisfied 
that no such appeal or writ of error ought to betaken; and also (fourth) when- 
ever any suitor suits have been begun against a collector of customs to recover 
money exacted by him and paid under protest, and an appeal, as required by 
law, and a bill of particulars has been served therein on the defendant or his at- 
torney, as required by Jaw, and when by the legal effect of any judgment of a 
court of the United States, satisfactory to the Attorney-General and theSecretary 
of the Treasury as aforesaid, the said exaction of such duties shall have been 
declared illegal, and poms appeals, and bills of particulars have been made 
according to the law in force at the time of importation, and the proper officers 
of the customs shall, under the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
have reliquidated the entries covered, by said suit or suits, and bill or bills of 
particulars, according to the principles aud rules of law prescribed by said judg- 
ment, and the district attorney appearing of record for the defendant s cer- 
tify that such suits have been discontinued, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
in each and ali of the before-mentioned cases, always excepting judgments or 
Judgment cases’ in suits commonly known as ‘charges and commission’ suits, 
which last named shall only be paid in pursuance of a specific appropriation 
therefor, draw his warrant upon the Treasurer in fayor of the persou or persons 
entitled to the overpayment, or the sum expressed in said judgment, or the 
sum thus found due on reliquidation of the entries in discontinued suits, in- 
cluding costs payable by law, directing the Treasurer to refund and pay the 
same out of any money inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The neces- 
sary moneys therefor are hereby appropriated. and this appropriation shall be 
deemed a permanent indefinite appropriation.” 

SEC, 19. That section 2927 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following words thereto: 

No allowances fordamages to goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States shall hereafter be made in the estimation and liquidation of 
duties thereon; but the importer thereof may abandon to the Governmental! 
orany portion of foods, wares, and merchandise included in any invoice, and 
be rélieved from the payment of the duties on the portion so abandoned: Pro- 
videa, That the portion so abandoned shall amount to 10 per cent. or over of the 
total value of the invoice.” 

Su. 20. That any person who shall give or offer to give or promise to give, 
excepting for such duties or fees as have been levied or required according to 
the forms of law, any money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any 
Officer or servant of the customs or of the United States, in connection with or 
pertaining to the importation, ur appraisement, or entry, or examination, orin- 
spection of good , wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage, or of 
the liquidation of the entry thereof, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not 
lesy than $100 nor more than $5,000, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more 
than two years, or both, at the discretion of the court; and evidence of such 
giving. or offering, or promising to give, satisfactory to the court in which such 
trial is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such giving, or offer- 
ing, or promising was contrary to law, and sball put upon the accused the bur- 
gn 155 proving that such act was innocent and not done with an unlawful in- 

ntion. 

Sro. 21. That any officer or servant of the customs or of the United States who 
shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, demand, exact, or receive from any 
person, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value in connection with 
or pertaining to the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or ius 
tion of goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage or liquida- 
tion of the entry thereof, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $100 
nor more than $5,000, or be imprisoned at hard labor uot more than two years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court; and evidence of such demanding, exacting, 
or receiving satisfactory to the court in which such trial is had, shall be prima 
Jacie evidence that such demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary to law, 
and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that such act was inno- 
cent and not with an unlawful intention. 

Src. 22. That section 2864 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“ SEC. 2864. That any owner, importer, consignee, agent, or other person who 
shall, with intent to defraud the revenue, make or attempt to make any entry 
of imported merchandise by means of any fraudulent or false invoice, affidavit, 
letter, or paper, or by means of any false statement, written or verbal, or who 
shall be guilty of any willful act or omission by means whereof the United 
States shall be deprived of the lawful duties, or any portion thereof, accruing 
upon the merchandise, or any portion thereof, embraced or referred to in such 
invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or statement, or affected by such act or omis- 
sion, shall for each offense be fined in any sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less 
than $50, or be imprisoned for any time not exceeding two years, or both; and, 
in addition to such fine, such merchandise, or the value thereof, shall be for- 
feited, which forfeiture shall only apply to the whole of the merchandise, or the 
value thereof, in the case or kage containing the particular article or articles 
of merchandise to which such fraud or alleged fraud relates; and anything con- 
tained in any act which provides for the forfeiture or confiscation of an entire 
invoice in consequence of any item or items contained in the same being under- 
valued be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

Sec. 23, That ail imported goods, wares, and merchandise which may be in 
the public stores or bonded warehouses or on shipboard within the limits of 
any portof entry, or remaining in the customs offices, on the day and year when 
this act, or any provision thereof, shall go into effect, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, shall be subject to nu other duty, upon the entry thereof for 
consumption, than if the same were imported respectively after that day; and 
all „wares, and merchandise remaining in bonded warehouses on the day 
an ro this act, or any provision thereof, shall take effect, and upon which 
the duties shall have been paid, shall be entitled to a refund of the difference 
between the amount of duties paid and the amount of duties said goods, wares, 
and merchandise would be subject to if the same were imported respectively 
after that date, 

Sec. 24. That sections 3011 and 3013 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby are, 
Popes ee as to all importations made after the date of this act. 

EC, 25, That on and after the Ist day of October, 1888, all taxes on manu- 
ſactured chewing-tobacco, smoking-tobacco, and snuff, all special taxes upon 


manufacturers of and dealers in said articles, and all taxes upon whole- 
sale and retail dealers in leaf-tobacco be, and are hereby, repealed: Fro- 
vided, That there shall be allowed a drawback or rebate of the full amount of 
tax on all original and unbroken factory packages of smoking aud manufact- 
ured tobacco and snuff held by manufacturers, factors, jobbers, or dealers on 
said Ist day of October, if claim therefor shall be presented to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue prior to the Ist day of January, 1839, and not other- 
wise. No claim shall be allowed and no drawback shall be paid for an amount 
less than $5, and all sums required to satisfy claims under this act shal! be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. It shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to adopt such rules and regulations, and to prescribe and 
furnish such blanks and forms as may be necessary to carry this secticn into 
effect. 

SEC. 26. That on and after the Ist day of October, 1888, manufacturers of 
cigars shall each pay a special tax of $ annually, and dealers in tobacco shall 
each pay a special tax of 81 annually. Every person whose business it is to 
sell or offer fur sale cigars, cheroots, or 3 shall, on and alter the Ist day 
of October, 1888, be regarded as a dealer in tobacco, and the payment of any 
other special tax shail not relieve any person who sells cigars, cheroots, or 
cigarettes from the payment of this tax: Provited, That no manufacturer of 
cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes shall be required to pay a special tax as a dealer 
in tobacco, as above defined, for selling his own products ut the place of manu- 
facture: Provided, That the bond required to be given in conformity with the 
provisions of Title XXXV of the Revised Statutes of the United States, by every 
person engaging in the manufacture of cigars in the internal-revenue districts of 
the United States, shall bein such penal sum as the collector of internal revenue 
may require, not less than $100, with an addition of $10 for each person pro- 

to be employed by such person in making cigars. 

Sec. 27. That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money inthe Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the alteration of dies, plutes, and stamps, for fur- 
nishing blanks and forms, and for such other expenses as shall be incident to the 
collection of special taxes at the reduced rates provided in this act. 

Sero. 28. That section 3361 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and all 
laws and parts of laws which impose restrictions upon the sale of leaſ- tot ac, 
be, and are hereby, repealed. 

Src. 29. That whenever in any statute denouncing any violation of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws as a felony, crime, or misdemeanor, there is prescribed in 
such statute a minimum punishment, less than which minimum no fine, penalty, 
imprisonment, or punishment is authorized to be imposed, every such minimum 

unisument is hereby abolished ; aud the court or judge in every such case shall 
aye discretion to impose any fine, penalty, imprisonment, or punishment not 
exceeding the limit authorized by such statute, whether such fine, penalty, im- 
Vee or punishment be less or greaier than the said minimum so pre- 
scribed, 

sec. 30. That no warrant, in any case under the internal-revenue laws, shall 
be issued upon an affidavit making charges upon information and belief, unless 
such affidavit is made by a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue or 
by a revenue agent; and, with the exception aforesaid, no warrant shall be is- 
sued except upon a sworn complaint, setting forth the facts constituting the of- 
fense and alleging them to be within the personal knowledge of the afflant. 
And the United States shall not.be liable to pay any fees to marshals, clerks, 
commissioners, or other officers for any warrant issued or arrest made in pros- 
ecutions under the internal-revenue laws, unless there be a conviction or the 
prosecution has been approved, either before or after such arrest, by the attor- 
ney of the United States for the district where the offense is alleged to have 
been committed, or unless the prosecution was commenced by information or 
indictment. 

Sec, 31. That whenever a warrant shall be issued by a commissioner or other 
judicial officer having jurisdiction for the arrest of any person cha witha 
criminal offense, such warrant, accompanied by the affidavit on which the same 
was issued, shall be returnable before some judicial officer named in section 1014 
of the Revised Statutes residing in the county of arrest, or if there be no 
such judicial officer in that county, before some such judicial officer residing in 
another county nearest to the place of arrest; and the judicial officer, before 
whom the warrant is made returnable as herein provided, shail have exclusive 
authority to make the preliminary examination of every person arrested as 
aforesaid, and to discharge him, admit him to bail, or commit him to prison, as 
re on may require: Provided, That this section shall not apply to the Indian 
Territory. 

Sec. 32. That the circuit courts of the United States, and the district courts or 
judges thereof exercising circuit-court powers, and the district courts of the Ter- 
ritories, are authorized to appoint, in different parts of the several districts in 
which said courts are held, as many discreet persons to be commissioners of the 
circuit courts as may be deemed necessary; and said courts. or the judges thereof, 
shall have authority to remove at pleasure any commissioners heretofore or 
hereafter appointed in said districts. 

Sec. 33. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may compromise any civil or criminal case, and may 
reduce or remit any fine, penalty, forfeiture, or assessment under the internal- 
revenue laws. 

5 112 31. That section 3176 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
‘ollows: 

“Sec. 3176. The collector or any deputy collector in any district shall enter 
into and upon the premises, if it be necessary, of any person therein who 
taxable property and who refuses or neglects to render any return or list re- 
quired, or who renders a false or fraudulent return or list, and make, according 
to the best information which he can obtain, including that derived from the 
evidence elicited by the examination of the collector, and on his own view and 
information, such list or return, according to the form prescribed, of the objects 
liable to tax owned or or under the care or management of such per- 
son, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess the tax thereon, 
including the amount, if any, due for special tax. and a penalty of 25 per cent., 
and he may add to such tax interestat the rate of 10 percent. perannum thereon 
from and after the date when such tax became due and payable. The interest 
so added to the tax shall be collected at thasame time and inthe same manner 
as the tax. And the list or return so made and subscribed by such collector or 
deputy collector shall be deemed good and sufficient for all legal purposes.” 

Sec. 35. That nothing in this act shall in any way change or impair the force 
or effect of any treaty between the United States and any other government, 
or any laws passed in pursuance of or for the execution of any such treaty, so 
long as such treaty shall remain in force in respect of the subjects embraced in 
this act; but whenever any such treaty, so ſur as thesame respects said subjects, 
shall expire or be otherwise terminated, the provisions of this act shall be in 
force in all respects in the same manner and to the same extent as if no such 
treaty had existed at the time of the passage hereof. — 

SE.. 36. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
9 by striking out all after said number and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

“and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy e exclusively from 
apples, peaches, grapes, or other fruits from any provision of this title relating 
to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judg- 
ment it may seem ex ient to do so. 
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“The Secretary of the Treasury may exempt all distilleries which mash less 
than 25 bushels of grain per day from the operations of the provisions of this 
title relating to the manufacture of sp: except as to the payment of the tax, 
which said tax shall then be levied and colle: on the ca ty of said distill- 
eries; and said distilleries may, at the discretion ofsaid tary, then be run 
and operated without storekeepers, or ‘storekeepers and rs.” And the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of said Secretary, may 
establish special warehouses in which he may authorize to be deposited the 
product ofany number of said distilleries to be designated ky him, andin which 
any distiller operating any such distillery may deposit his product, which, when 
so deposited, Wall be subject to all the laws and regulations as to bonds, tax. re. 
movals, and otherwise as other warehouses. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section: Provided, That such regulations shall 
be adopted as will require that all the spirits manufactured shall be subject to 
the payment of the tax according to law.” f 

Sxo, 37. That the provisions of an act entitled An act relating to the produc- 
tion of fruit brandy, and to punish frands connected with the same,” approved 
March 8, 1877, be extended and made applicable to brandy distilled from apples 
or peaches, or from any other fruit the brandy distilled from which is not now 
required, or hereafter shall not be required, to be deposited in a distillery ware- 
house: Provided, That cach of the warehouses lished under said act, or 
which may hereafter be established, shall be in charge either of a storekeeper 
ai a storekeeper and guuger, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Internal 

venue, 

Sxc, 38. That section 3332 of the Revised Statutes, and the supplement thereto, 
shall be amended go that said section shall read as follows: 

“When a judgment of forfeiture, in any case of scizure, is recovered against 
any distillery used or fit for use inthe production of distilled spirits, because no 
bond has been given, or against any distillery used or fit for use in the produc- 
tion of spirits, having a registered producing capacity of less than 150 gallons 
a day, every still, doubler, worm, worm-tub, masb-tub, and fermen tub 
therein shall be sold, as in case of other forfeited property, without being mu- 
tilated or destroyed. And in case of seizure of a still, doubler, worm, worm- 
tub, fermenting-tub, mash-tub, or other distilling apparatus of any kind what- 
soever, for any offense involving forfeiture of the same, it shall be the duty of 
the seizing oficer to remove the same from the place where seized to a place of 
safe storage; and said property so seized shall be sold as provided by law, but 
without being mutilated or pone os 2 

Src, 20. That whenever it shall be made to appear to the United States court 
or judge having jurisdiction that the health or life of any person imprisoned 
for any offense, ſu a county jail or elsewhere, is endange by close confine- 
ment, the said court or judge is hereby authorized to make such order and pro- 
vision for the comfort and well-being of the person so imprisoned as be 
deemed reasonable and proper, 

Szo. 40. That all clauses of section $214 of the Revised Statutes, and all laws 
amendatory thereof, and all other laws which impose any special taxes upon 
manufacturers of stills, retail dealers in liquors, and retail dealers in malt liquors, 
are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 41. That this act is intended and shall be construed asan act supplement- 
ary and amendatory to existing laws, and therates of duty and modification of 

_ clauses, provisions, and ons as herein specifically made are intended and 
shall be construed as a repeal of all clauses, provisions,and sections in conflict 
herewith, but as to all yew rovisions, and sections in existing laws not 
herein fically changed, m ined, or amended the rates of duty now exist- 
ing shall be and remain in full force and effect. This act shall be in force from 
and after October 1, 1888, except as herein otherwise provided. 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Finance is to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill and to insert in lieu of the 


matter stricken out: 
TOBACCO, 


That on and after the Ist day of February, 1589, manufacturers of — 1 1 shall 
FFC the bond uired to be 

ven in conformity with the provisions of Title XX XV of the Re Statutes of 
the United States, by every person onga ingin the manufacture of cigars in the 
internal-revenue districts of the Uni tates, shall be in such penal sum as the 
collector of internal revenue ma; ig hes not less than $100, with an addition 
of $10 for each person pro; to employed by such person in making 


cigars. 

That on and after the Ist day of February, 1889, the internal revenue taxes on 
cigars, cheroots, and on all cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per thou- 
sand, which shall be manufactured and sold or removed for consumption or sale 
after that date shall be $1.50 per thousand, and on cigarettes weighing less than 
hee ee 2 „ cents per thousand, and shall be paid by the manu- 

urer thereof, 

That all laws now in force whereby farmers and producers of tobacco are re- 
stricted in the sale and dis tion of the same, and all laws and parts of laws so 
far as the same relate to the internal-reyenue taxes on the articles hereinafter 
specified, whether imported or manufactured in the United States, be, and the 
same are hereby, re ed, to take effect on the Ist day of February, 1889, namely: 
The taxes on manufactured tobacco and snuff, and the special taxes required by 
law to be paid by manufacturers of and dealers in leaf-tobacco, retail dealers in 
leaf-tobacco, dealers in manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars, peddlers of to- 
bacco, snuff, and cigars, and manufacturers of snuff: Provided. That on all orig- 
inal and unbroken 2 packages of smoking and manufactured tobacco, 
snuff, „ cheroots, and cigarettes, held by manufacturers, or dealers, at the 
time such repeal or reduction shall go into effect, upon which the tax has been 
paid, there ll be a rebate in favor of said manufacturer or dealer, to the full 
amount and extent of the tax so paid thereon or to the full amount of the tax 
so reduced, as the case may be; but the same shall not apply, in any case where 
the claim has not been presented within ninety days following the date when 
such shall take effect; and no claim shall be allowed for a less amount 
than $10; and any special-tax stamp covering taxes repealed by this act may be 
redeemed for the portion of the l-tax year unexpired at the time of the 
re! , when the amount claimed for such stamp shall not be less than $10; and 
all sums required to satisfy claims under this act shall be et outof any money 
in the Earn not otherwiseappropriated; and it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to adopt such rules and regulations and to prescribe and 
Anda such blanks and forms as may be necessary to carry this section into ef- 

ec: 

The sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 
is hereby, appro: rialed, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the alteration of dies, plates, and stamps, for furnishing blanks 
ke, forms, and for auch other expenses as shall be incident to the collection of 

taxes at the reduced rates provided in this act. 

Src. 2. That all internal-revenue laws limiting, restricting, or regulating the 
manufacture, sale, or exportation of all tobacco and snuff, except as herein pro- 
vided, are hereby repealed, to take effect on the Ist day of Pi nano ged and 
that there shall be no draw allowed upon any such articles whi shall be 
entered for export on orafter that date: Provided, i hat all laws now in force shall 
remain and have full force and effect in res to all offenses committed, liabil- 
ities incurred, or rights accruing or r to the date when the re 
of the taxes specified in this act shall take e 


ALCOHOL IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

Src. 3. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized, with the approval of the of the , upon tho filing of 
such bond as he may prescribe, to establish warehouses, to be qalm as 
bonded alcohol warehouses, to be used exclusively for the storing of distilled 
sprs of an alcoholic strength of not less than 180 per cent, of proof spirit as 

efined by section 3249 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and in the 
distillers’ original casks or packages, each of which warehouses shall be in tho 
charge of a storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, to be appointed, assigned, 
transferred, and in the same manner that storekeepers and storekeepers 
and gaugers for distillery warehouses are now appointed, assigned, transferred, 
and paid. Every such warehouse shall be under the control of the collector of 
internal revenue of the district in which such warehouse is located, shall be in 
the joint custody of the storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, and the pto- 
prietor thereof, and kept securely locked, and shall at no time be unlocked or 
opened, or remain open, except in the presence of such storekeeper, or store- 
keeper and gauger, or other person who may be designated to act for him, as 
provided in the case of distillery warehouses. And such warehouses shall be 
under such farther regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

SEC. 4. That distilled spirits of an alcoholic strength of not less (han 180 per 
cent..of proof spirit as defined by section 3219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States may, after having been properly gauged, marked, stamped, and 
branded in distillery warehouses, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and also stamped as hereinafter provided, be removed in bond from distil- 
lery bonded warehouses to a bonded alcohol warehouse, under such regulations 
and after making such entries, and executing and filing with the collector of the | 
district in which such spirits were manufactured such bonds and bills of lading, | 
and giving such other additional security as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 5. That such distilled spirits, after being deposited in such bonded alco- 
hol warchouse, may, undor such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, 
be removed to secure store-rooms, and used in manufacturing establishmenta, 
as hereinafier provided, without 3 of the internal-revenue tax, in the 
industrial arts, and in the manufacture of articles, preparations, compounds, 
acetic and other acids, and medicinal drugs, or chemicals made according to 
the direction of the United States or other national pharmacopcia or according 
to formulas, as published in any of the dispensatories in common use among 
physicians or apothecaries in the United States. But nothing herein contained 
shall be held or construed as authorizing the use of any distilled spirits upon 
which the internal-reyenue tax has not been paid, in the manufacture of tinct- 
ures, proprictary articles, wines, liquors, cordials, bittere, or other alcoholic 
compounds which are used or sold as beverages, or which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, may be so used or sold, All articles ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this act, manufactured or stored on any premises 
to which distilled spirits have been removed free of tax under the provisions of 
this act, and all articles manufactured or stored in violation of this act shall bo 
forfeited to the United States, 5 5 9 Fence desiring to have a bonded alcohol 
warehouse or store-room established, intending to commence or continue busi- 
ness herein, shall file with the collector of internal revenue of the district in 
which the building or room to be used as such warehouse or store-room is lo- 
cated a notice in duplicate of his desire and intention, stating the location of 
the building or room, and such other information as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with ee of the Secretary of the N may require; 
and at the time of the filing of such notice shall execute a bon in duplicate in 
the form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned 
that he will comply with all the provisions of law and regulations made in pur- 
suance thereof pertaining to the basini to be carried on by him, and that he 
will not use, or allow to be used, any distilled spirits entered into or removed 
from his warehouse or store-room, by any person or persons whatsoever for 
any of the uses not authorized by this act, and that in case any such spirits 
shall be so used he shall pay, or cause to be paid, to the United States a sum 
double the amount of the tax on all such spirits so used, and shall pay all penal- 
ties in or fines imposed on him for violation of any of the provisions of 
this act. Said bonds shall each be with at least two surcties, approved by the 
collector of the district, and for the penal sum of not less than double the 
amount of the tax on the estimated quantity of such spirits that are intended 
to be entered in such warehouse or store-room as the case may be, during a 

riod of sixty days, but in no case shall the penal sum of said warehouse bond 

less than $100,000 nor that of the store-room bond be less than $5,000, and 
the said bonds shall be strengthened and renewed at such times, and shall con- 
tain such other conditions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may re- 
mire. The collector may refuse to approve said bond when, in his judgment, 
the situation of the warehouse or store-room is such as will enable the ware- 
house proprietor or the manufacturer to defrand the United States; and in case 
of such refusal the proprietor or manufacturer may appeal to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, whose decision in the matter shall be final. One copy of 
the notice and application and bond will be forwarded to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and one of each will be retained by the collector. 

Sec. 6, That all distilled spirits intended to be entered for deposit in a bonded 
alcohol warehouse, before being removed from the distillery warehouse, shall 
have affixed to each cask or package an engraved stamp indicative of such in- 
tention, to be provided and furnished to the several collectors as in the case of 
other stamps, and to be charged to them and accounted for in the same man- 
ner, and for the expense attending the providing and affixing such stamps 10 
cents for each stamp shall be paid to the collector of the district on making the 
entry for such removal. 

Sec. 7. That any manufacturer, after having provided, at his own expense, 
on the premises, and connected with his manufactory, a secure store-room, in 
which all spirits used in the manufactory shall be exclusively entered and 
stored, and to be separated by a secure wall from all other parts of such manu- 
factory, and with one door only entering therein,and all other openings se- 
cured and fastened, and approved by the collector of the district and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, after the filing of the notice and bond as re- 
quired by this act, may, under such bonds and securities as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
prescribe, remove distilled spirits of an alcoholic strength of not less than 180 
52 cent. of proof ont as defined by section 3249 of the Revised Statutes of the 

nited States, in distillers’ original casks or packages, without payment of the 
internal-revenue tax, from a bonded alcohol warchouse, as defi in this act, 
to his store-room for use in his manufactory as hereinbefore provided. But, 
such spirits shall remain in the original packages until withdrawn for immedi- 
ate use, Every such store-room shall be under the control of the collector of) 
internal revenue of the district in which such manufactory is located, and shal 
be in the charge of a storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, and in the joint; 
custody of the storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, and the proprietor 
thereof, and kept securely locked, and shall at no time be unlocked or opened, | 
or open, except in the presence of such storekeeper, or 3 
gauger, or other person who may be designated to act for him, as provided in 
the case of warehouses, and such storekeeper, or storekeeper and 
gauger shall be appointed, assigned, transferred, and paid in the same manner 
that storekeepers orstorekeepers and gaugers for distillery warehouses are now 
appointed, as signed, transferred, and paid. And incase the official bond of the 
storekeeper. or storekeeper and gauger has been approved before the passage 


of this act, such officer shall file a new official bond, which must be approved 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue before he is assigned to duty under 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. The storekeeper or storek: and gauger assigned to such store- 
room shall, in addition to keeping such books and making such reports, con- 
cerning spirits entered in, and e and removed from such store-room, as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, have access to every part of such manufact- 
ory in which such distilled spirits are used, and make a report each month to 


the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stating the kind and quantity of dis- 
tilled spirits used during the month, the purpose for which used, and furnish 
such er information as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 


proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may require and prescribe; and such 
store-rooms shall be under such farther regulations as the Commissioner of 
3 Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
a 9. That under such regulations as the Commissionerof Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, any 
8 of a bonded alcohol warehouse, who has filed with the collector a 
nd with at least two sureties, and in the form and sum specified in this act, 
may admix with tho distilled spirits entered in his warehouse, in the presence 
of the storekeeper, methylic alcohol, wood alcohol, or wood naphtha, which 
shall cause such distilled spirits to be unfit for use as a beverage; and such dis- 
tilled spirits, after being so methylated, and drawn off in the presence of the 
storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, and under the supervision of a gauger 
to be designated by the collector, into packages of a form and material to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and different from those 
of casks in which distilled spirits are usually contained, such packages to be 
gauged 3 nan a and pene ay. the gauger Fen Commissioner of 
terna venue. with the approva! o Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
scribe, may be sold and removed from such warehouse without the paymentof 
the internal-revenue tax. But distilled spirits produced in different months 
not be drawn into the same package, and each package shall not be of less 
capacity than 5 wine gallons, nor of ter capacity than 25 wine gallons, nor 
contain more than 39 proof gallons of spirits. Methylated spirits may be used 
in the arts and manufactures, and for burning, and in the manufacture of arti- 
cles and compounds, except wines, liquors, cordials, bitters, and otheraleoholic 
compounds used and sold as beye: or in the opinion of the Co ioner 
of Internal Revenue calculated or intended to be so used or sold. And the meth- 
ylation of such spirits shall be by the addition of methylic alcohol, wood alcohol, 
or w. naptha in such quantilies, and in such manner, in presence of the 
storekeeper, or storekeeper and gauger, asthe Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be. And 
no such grey here spirits shall be permitted on any premises in which the 
business of a distiller, rectifier, wholesale liquor dealer, or retail liquor dealer 
is carried on, or in prem connected therewith by any private or internal com- 
munication. Every n intending to withdraw methylated spirits from ay 
bonded alcohol warehouse shall file with the collector of the district in whi 
the spirits are to be used an application, under oath, setting forth the purpose 
for which the spirits are to be withdrawn, the estimated quantity to be so with- 
drawn and during a period of one year; the place where the spirits are to 
be stored, and a full description of the premises on which the spirits are to be so 
used; also,the name and residence of every person interested, or to be inter- 
ested, in the business to be carried on 1 e — Hia; yf lication shall 


be in such form, and shall contain such er n as the mer 
“ip the i E of A me d ores making such inquiries as will 
pon rece sui on an suc] as 
t R e haamer contained are true, 


the withdrawal of said spirits for the p 
fied; said bond and permit shall be in such form 
nal Revenue may prescribe, and may be renewed, and shall be canceled, or re- 
voked at his discretion, 

And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to have such per- 
mits printed from engraved plates and with serial numbers, as in the case of 


special tax 3 

No methylated spirits shall be withdrawn from any bonded alcohol warehouse 
except upon a permit issued as aforesaid, which permit shall, at the time each 
withdrawal of spirits is made thereunder, be presented by the person to whom 
it is issued, orby his duly authorized agent, to the storekeeper in of the 
warehouse, who shall indorse upon the permit the quantity of spirits withdrawn, 
giving the number of packages, the serial numbers of packages and stamps, the 
1 the date when tax is due by three years’ limit, and the 
date of drawal in each case. But in no case shall the quantity of spirits 
withdrawn under any permit during the period for which the permit is issued 
exceed the quantity of spirits therein, And the removal, and use 
of such methylated spirits shall be under such regulations and restrictions as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre 
the Treasury, may prescribe. And said Commissioner may, in his d 
exact bonds and returns of persons who p or receive, use, or transpo 
methylated spirits. And any internal-revenue officer shall, at all times, have 
right of access to all premises on which such methylated spirits are recei 
stored, or used. And the provisions of sections 3276 and 8277 of the Re 
Statutes of the United States, so far as applicable, are hereby made to apply to 
such premises and to the proprietors or occupants thereof. And any person who 
shall demethylate, or separate methylicalcoho!, wood alcohol, or wood naphtha 
from any such distilled spirits, or use, or by willful neglect, cause to be used, 
any such methylated spirits for any of the uses not authorized by this act, or 
who 1 separate or recover, or cause the separation or recovery ofany alcohol 
permitted tobe used in the manufacture of any of the articles by the provisions 
of this act free of tax, shall on conviction pay a penalty of not less than $500 nor 
apace than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less six months nor more than 

ree years, 

SEC. 10. That every proprietor of any such bonded alcohol warehouse who 
shall have filed the ae lication and bond, and every manufacturer who shall 
have provided a suitablesture-room, which have been approved by the collector 
of the district and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shall provide a book 
to be prepared and kept in such form as the Commissioner of In Revenue 
may prescribe, and shall make daily entries therein of all spirits received, with 
the name of the person from whom the spirits were 8 and the name 
of the distsller by whom and the district in which the spirits were produced, 
the serial number of each cask or 
8 bet him. He shall also, in like manner, enter in said book the quan- 

0 


kage, the actual tit ee d he shall 
ne actual quantity removy: m an or į an e 
Riso enter the name of all articles in the manufacture of which such spirits have 
been used, as authorized in thisact. And every person keeping the book herein 
required shall, on or before the 10th day of cach month, make a full 
rate transcript of all entries made during the p month, and shall, 
verifying the same by oath, forward the same, through the collector of the dis- 
trict, to the Commissionerof Internal Revenue. The book herein required 
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shall be kept on the premises described in the application, and snail at ali times 
be open for the inspection of any revenue officer; and such officer shall at all 
times have access to said premises for the purpose of inspecting the same, or 


any stock, utensil, apparatus, or appliances therein, where such spirits are used, 
and the owner or occupant of sa go shall, on demand of such oficer, 
furnish needful to enable the said officer to make such examination 
and report. And any person who shall willfully use, or by neglect cause to be 
used, any distilled spirits, entered in his bonded alcohol warehouse or store- 
room established under this act, in any manner except as expressly provided 
and permitted in this act, shall, on conviction, pay a penalty of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than £5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months nor 
more than three years. 

Src. 11. That any person who, under the provisions of this act, or under any 
regulation issued in pursuance hereof, shall neglect or refuse to make or ren- 
der bog: dg Ke bond, or account, orshall make or render any false or fraudulent 
entry, bond, or account, or shall, in qualifyingas a surety to any bond required 
by this act, make any false or fraudulent statement or representation asto the 
property owned by him, and any person who shall fail to use any stamp, 
tag, mark, caution-notice, or any other device prescribed by this act, or by any 
regulation issued in pursuance of this act, or shall fraudulently use or re-use 
the same, shall for any such offense, on conviction had, be fined not less than 
$500, nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months, nor 
more than three years; and any vessel, package, or otherinclosure not stamped, 
marked, or branded as required by law and this act, all spirits or other materi- 
als contained in such vessel, cask, or package, or inclosure, shall be forfeited 
to the United States. Nothing in this act shall be construed as extending the 
time within which the tax on distilled spirits shall be paid beyond the limit 
fixed by law within which such spirits must be withdrawn from distillery 
warehouses upon payment of the tax. And, in case any spirits withdrawn 
from a distillery warehouse under the provisions of this uct are not used as au- 
thorized by this act within the time fixed by the distiller’s warehousing bond 
for the payment of the tax, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess 
the tax against the person liable, under bond as warehouse proprietor ormanu- 
facturer at the time, for the proper use and custody of the spirits, and such tax 
shall be collected as in the case of other assessed taxes. 

It shall not be Jawful for any person to receive, use, or store any methylated 
distiiled spirits free of internal-revenue tax under the provisions of this act on 
any prem within 600 feet in a direct line from any premises used as a distil- 
lery or for rectifying distilled spirits. 

Any person who shall receive or use distilled spirits free of tax under the pro- 
visions of this act, and shall knowingly or willfully omit, neglect, or refuse to 
do, or cause to be done, any of the thin, hg rat to be done by this act, oran 
regulation made pursuant thereto, or li do anything by act prohibite y 
or declared thereby to be unlawful, if thero be no specific penalty or punish- 
ment by this act for the neglecting, omitting, or refusing to do the 
thing required, or for the doing, or causing to be done, the thing prohibited, or 
declared unlawful, he shall, on conviction, pay a penalty at the discretion of 
the court, not exceeding $5,000. And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
authorized to determine the quality and strength of the methylic alcohol, wood 
alcohol, or wood naphtha that may be used in methylating spirits. And tho 
Co: ioner of Internal Revenne may also, at his discretion, require the 
maker of methylated spirit to provide a separate store-room and yits, with 
suitable locks and fastenings, for keeping and storing methylic alcohol, wood 
alcohol, or wood naphtha, usedin methylating and mixing, and may require 
samples to befurnished from such vats, or other receptacles, for chemical hnaly- 


sis and for his approval. 

Src. 12. That on and after the Ist day of February, 1589, the followin ; sec- 
tions shall constitute and be a substitute for Title XXXII of the Revise i Stat- 
utes of the United States. 


TiTLe XXXII. 
DUTIES UPON IMPORTS. 


Src. 2502, There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles im orted 
from foreign countries, and mentioned in the ules herein contain d, the 
rates of 8 are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respective y pre- 

„namely: 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 


1. Acids.—Acetic or pyroligneous acid, not exceeding the specifie grivity of 
one and forty-seven one thou-andths, 1} cents per pound; exceeding tie spe- 


4. Citric acid, 10 cents pe 

5. Tannic acid or tannin, 25 cents per pound. A 

G. Tartaric acid, 10 cents per pound. 

7. Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne-water and other toilet waters and 
allalcoholic compounds not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
$2 per gallon and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

+ os ies or soluble oil, or oleate of soda, or Turkey-red oil, 3 
cen r pound. 

9. A 5 alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of alumina, and alu- 
minous cake, and alum in crystals or ground, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

10. Ammonia. bonate of ammonia, 1} cents per pound, 

11. Muriate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

12, Sulphate of ammonia, one-half of 1 cent . 

13. Amylic alcohol, or fusel oil, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

14. Blacking of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

15. Blue-vitriol, or sulphate of copper, 2 cents per pound. 

16, Bone-char, suitable for use in decolorizing sugars, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

17. Borax.—Crude borax, or borate of soda or borate of lime, 3 cents per 
pound; refined borax, 5 cents per pound. 

18. Camphor, refined, 4 cents per pound. 

19. Cement.—Roman. Portland. and other hydraulic cement, in barrels, sacks, 


or other kages, 8 cents per 100 pounds; in bulk,7 cents per 100 pounds; other 


cement, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

20. Chalk.—Prepared, precipitated, French, and red chalk, 1 cent par pound; 
all other chalk preparations not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 20 cent. ad valorem. 


21. Clays or earths.—Unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, $1.50 per ton; wrought or manufactured, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $3 per ton; China clay, or 
kaolin, $3 per ton. 

22. Chloroform, 30 cents per pound. 

23. Cobalt, oxide of, 40 cents per pound. 

24. Collodion and all compounds of pyroxyline, by whatever name known, 30 
cents pound; rolled or in sheets, but not made up into articles, 40 cents per 
pound; if in finished or partly finished articles, 40 cents per pound and 23 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

25. Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

26. Copperas or sulphate of iron, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

27. Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, 1 cent per pound. 

28. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, and bulbous 
roots, and excrescences, such as nutgalls, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, grains, 
gums, and gum resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots and stems 
spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not en seeds), and seeds of morbid 
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owth, weeds, woods used expressly for dyeing, and dried insects, any of the 

oregoing which are not edible, but which have been advanced in valne or con- 

dition by refining or grinding, or by other process of manufacture, and not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

29, Coal-tar preparations.—All ocval-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name 
1 and not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 

orom. 

30. All ee meine of coal-tar, not colors or dyes, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

31, Ethers.—Sulphurie ether and spirits of nitrous ether, 30 cents per pound. 

32. Butyric ether and other fruit ether, oils or essences, $1.25 per wee f 

= Ethers oF at kinds not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 75 
cents per poun 

84. Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dye-woods, extract of sumac, 
and extracts of hemlock and other barks, such as are commonly used for dyeing 
or ret ad not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 1 cent per 
pound. > 

35. Gelatine, glue, and isinglass or fish-glue, valued at not above 7 cents per 
pound, 1} cents per pound; valued above7 cents per pound, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

86. Glycerine.—Unrefined, of the specifo gravity of 1.25 or leas at a temper- 
ature of 60° Fahrenheit, 1 cent per pound; refined, 4} cents per pound. 

37. Indigo.—Extracts of or pastes of, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; car- 
mined, 10 cents per pound, 

38. Ink.—Writing-ink in casks, or in bottles or jugs holding 1 pint or more, 40 
cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs holding less than 1 pint, 50 cents per gallon; 
otherwise than in casks, bottles, or juxs, 60 cents per gallon. 

39. ee wpe printers’ ink, and all other ink, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

40. Jodine, resublimed, 30 cents per pound, 

41. Iodoform, $1.20 per pound. 

42. Lead products.—Acetate of lead, white, 5} cents per pound; acetate of lead, 
brown, 3} cents per pound. 

43. Litharge, 3 cents per pound. 

44. Nitrate of lead, 3 cents per pound. 

45. Orange mineral, 3} cents per pound. 

46. Red lead, 3 cents per pound. 

47. White lead, dry or in pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, 3 cents per pound. 

48. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, 5 cents per pound. 

40. Magnesia,—Carbonate of magnesia, medicinal, 4 cents per pound. 

50. Calcined magnesia, 8 cents per pound, 

51. Sulphute of magnesia, or Epsom salts, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

52, Morphia, or morphine, and all salts thereof, 50 cents per ounce, 

53. Oils.—Castor oil, 50 cents per gallon. 

54. Cod-liver oil, 15 cents per gallon. 

55. Croton oil, 30 cents per pound. 

56. Flaxseed or linseed oil, 25 cents per gallon of 7} pounds weight, 

57. Cotton-seed oil, 10 cents per peice of 7} pounds weight, 

58, Hemp-seed oil and rape- oil, 10 cents per gallon. 

59. Olive oil, fit for salad purpos 8,35 cents per gallon. 

60. Seal, whale, and other fish oil not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 8 cents per gallon, 

61. Opium, aqueous extract of, for medicinal uses, and tincture of, as lauda- 
num, and all other liquid preparations of opium, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

62, Paints and colors.—Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, manufactured, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound, 

63. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, containing ferro- 
oyanide of iron, dry or ground in water or oil, 6 cents per pound. 

64, Blano- xe, or satin white, or artificial sulpnate of barytes, three-fourths of 


1 pent pat poe 

65. made from bone, ivory, or vegetable, under whatever name known, 
8 bone- black and lamp-black, dry or ground in oil or water, 25 per cent. 

valorem. 

66. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors in which 
lead and bichromate of potash or soda are component parts, dry, or ground in 
water or oil, 4} cents per pound. 

67. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, umber and umber 
earths, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, dry, one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound; ground in oil, 1} cents per pound, 

68, Ultramarine blue, 4} cents per pound. 

69. Wash blue, containing ultramarine, 3 cents per pound. 

70. Vermilion red, or colors containing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 
water, 12 cents per pound. 

71. Whiting and is white, dry, one-half of 1 cent per pound; ground in oil, 
or putty, 1 cent per pound. 

72. Zine, oxide of, dry, 1} cents per pound; ground in oil, 1} cents per pound. 

73. All other paints and colors, whether dry or mixed, or ground with water 
or oil, including lakes, crayons, smalts, and frostings, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, and artists’ colors of all kinds, in tubes or otherwise, 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

74, Phosphorus, 10 cents per pound. 

75, Plaster of Paris, ground or calcined, $1.50 per ton. 

76. Potash.—Bichromate and chromate ot potash, 3 cents per pound. 

77. Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of potash, 50 cents per pound. 

78. Nitrate of potash or saltpeter, refined, I cent per pound. 

79. Prussiate of potash, red, 10 cents per pound; prussiate of potash, yellow, 
cents per pound, $ 

89, Preparations.—All medical preparations, known as essences, ethers (solid 
or fluid extracts), mixtures, spirits, tinctures, and medicated wines, including 
medicinal proprietary preparations, of which alcohol is a component part, not 
any enunierated or provide:l for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 

St. All medicinal preparations, including medicinal proprietary preparations, 
such as anodynes, cerates, conserves, cordials, decoctions, drops, emulsions, es- 
sences, extracts (solid or fluid), infusions, juices, liniments, lozenges, mixtures, 
mucilages, oils, ointments, oleo-resins, pastes, pastilles, pills, plasters, powders, 
resins, salves, sirups, suppositories, tonics. troches, vinegars, wafers, or waters 
of any of which alcohol is nota component and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

&. Preparations known as alkalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential oils, ex- 
pressed oils, rendered oils, and all combinations of the foregoing, and all chemical 
compounds and salts,not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
25 per cent. ad valorem. : 

83. Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such 
as cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, pomades, powders, and tonics. including all 
known as toilet preparations, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act,50 per cent. ad valorem. A 

84. Santonine, $1 per pound. 

—Castile-soap, IA cents per pound; fancy, perfumed, and all descrip- 


85. p- 
tionsoftoilet-soap, 15 cents per pound; all other soaps, not specially enumerated 


ee for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
. of soda or supercarbonate of soda or saleratus, 1} cents 
per poun 


87, Hydrate or caustic soda, 1 cent per pound, 
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88. Bichromate and chromate of soda,3 cents per pound. ~ 

89. Sal-soda, or soda crystals, and soda-nsh, one-fourth of 1 cent. per pound. 

90. Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, one-half of 1 cent per pound, 

91. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake or niler-cnke, 29 per cent. ad valorem, 

92. Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts thereof, 59 cents per ounce. 

3 £3, Sulphur.—Refined, in rolls, 88 per ton; sublimed, cr flowers of, $10 per 
on. 

‘4, Sumac, ground, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

95. Tartar, cream of, and patent tartar, 6 cents per pound. 

96. Tartars and lees crystals, partly refined. 4 cents per pound. 

97. Tartrate of soda and potassa, or Rochelle salts, 3 cents per pound. 

98. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, 40 per cent. ad yalorem; 
ane 5 spirit yarnishes for the alcohol contained therein, 82 per gallon addi- 
tional. 

SCHEDULE B,—EARTIENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


99, Common brown earthenware, stoneware, and crucibles, not ornamented 
or decorated, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

100, China, porcelain, parian, and bisque, earthen, stone and crockery ware, 
including plaques, orpaments, charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, tinted, 
enameled, printed, or gilded, or otherwise decorated or ornamented in any 
manner, 55 per cent, ad valorem; if plain white and not ornamented or deoo- 
rated iu any mauner, 50 per ceut.ad valorem, 

101. All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white, glazed, or edged, and 
other manufactures composed of earthy or mineral substances, not specially 
enumerited 5 jor in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

102. Tiles and brick, other than fire-brick, not glazed, ornamented, painted, 
enameled, or decorated, 20 per cent, ad valorem; ornamented, glazed, painted, 
enameled, or decorated and encaustic, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

103. Fire-brick, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated in any man- 
ner, $1.25 per ton; glazed, cnameled, ornamented, or decorated, 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, 

101. Gas-retorts, $3 each, 

105. Slate.—Slates, slute- pencils, slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, 
and all other manufactures of slate, not specially cnumerated or provided for 
in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 

106. Roofing-slates, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


GLASS, 

107. Plain green, and colored, molied or pressed, and plain flint, and lime 
glnss bol tles, holding not less than | pint, anddemijohns, and carboys (covered or 
uncovered), and other plain moided or pressed green and colored and flint or 
lime glassware, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 1 cent per 
pound. Plain green, and colored, molded or pressed, and plain flint, and lime 
glass bottles, and vials holding less than 1 pint, 1} cents per pound. 

108, All articles enumerated in the ee paragraph, if filled, and not 
otherwise provided for in this act, and the contents are subject to an ad valorem 
rate of duty, or toa rate of duty based upon the value, the value of such bottles, 
vials, or other vessels shall be added to the value of the contents for the ascer- 
tainment of the dutiable value of the latter; but if filled, and not otherwise pro- 
vi ed for in this act, and the contents are not subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to rate of duty based on the value, or are free of duty, such bottles, 
vials, or other vessels shall pay, in addition to the duty, if any, on their con- 
tents, the rates of duty prescribed in the preceding paragraph: Provided, That 
no article manufactu from glass d bed in the preceding paragraph shall 
pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

109, Glass and glassware of all kinds (not including plate-glass, silvered or 
looking-glass peee, or cylinder crown or common window-glass, hereinafter 
specially provided for), when cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
gilded, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, and hand, pocket, or table mir- 
rors not exceeding in size 144 square inches, with frames or cases, of whatever 
material composed, or without frames or cases, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

110. All cut, engraved, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated glass 
bottles, decanters, or other vessels of glass shall, if filled, pay duty, in addition 
to any guy chargeable on the contents, as if mot filled, unless otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act. 

111. Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 
10 by 15 inches square, 1Ẹ cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 
24 inches square, Ii cents per pound; above that, and not excceding A by 30 
inches square, 2j cents per pound; all above that, 2} cents per pound. 

112, Cylinder and crown giass, polished, not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 
4 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 6 
cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 20 
cents per square foot; above that, 40 cents per square foot. 

113. Fluted, rolled, or rough plate-glass, not including crown, cylinder, or 
common window-glass, not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square, three-fourths of L 
cent per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, L 
cent per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 1} 
cents per square foot; all above that, 2 cents per square foot; and all fluted, 
rolled, or rough plate-glass. weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square feet, shall 
pay an additional duty on the excess at the same rates herein imposed. 

114. Cast polished plate-glass, unsilvered, not exceeding 10 by 15 incties square, 
3 cents per square foot; above that, and not excecding 16 by 21 inches square, 
5 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 8 
cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 25 
cents per square foot; all above that, 50 cents per square foot. 

115. Cast polished plate-glass, silvered, or looking-g ass plates, not exceeding 
10 by 15 inches square, 4 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
16 by 24 inches square, 6 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
24 by 30 inches square, 10 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
24 by Sane square, 35 cents per square foot; all above that, d cents per 
square foot. 

116. But no looking-glass plates, or plate-glass silvered, when framed, shall 
pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon similar glass of like description 
non framed, but shall pay in addition thereto 30 per cent, ad valorem upon such 

rames. 

117, Plate-glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, or common win- 
dow-glass, when beveled, etched, engraved, stained, colored, or otherwise or- 
naménted or decorated, shall be subject toa duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem in 
addition to the rates otherwise chargeable thereon. 

118, All manufactures of glass, or of which glass shall be the com 
terial of chief value, not especially enumerated or provided for in th: 
cent, ad valorem. 


nent ma- 
net, 45 per 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, 
Tron and steel: 

119. fron ore, including manganiferous iron ore,also the dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites, 75 cents per ton. Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of 
iron in its natural state, containing not more 3} per cent. of copper, 75 cents per 
ton: Provided, That ore containing more than 2 per cent. of F Sareng pay, in 
addition thereto, 1} cents per pound for the copper contained therein: And pro- 
vided „That in ering and collecting the duty on iron ore no deduction 
shali be made from the weight of the ore on account of moisture which may be 
chemically or physically combined therewith. 

120. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap iron. 
and scrup-steel, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; but nothing shall be deem 
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scrap-iron or scrap-stee! except waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in 
actual use and is fit only to be remanufactured, 

121. Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than 1 inch wide, 
nor less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick, eight-tenths of L cent per pound; 
round iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, and square iron 
not less than three-fourths of 1 inch square, nine-tenths of l cent per pound; 
flats less than I inch wide. or less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick; round iron 
Jess than three-fourths of 1 inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in 
cee and square iron less than three-fourths of 1 inch square, 1 cent per 

und, 

122. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diam- 
eter, and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not cially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 1.1 cents per pound: Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, 
loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars, and more advanced than 

ig-iron, except castings, shall be rated as iron in bars, and pay duty accord- 
ingly; and none of the above iron shall pay a less rate of duty than 35 per cent, 

valorem: Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or 
shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, shall 
be subject to a duty of not less than $22 per ton. 

123. Cast-iron pipe of every description, nine-tenths of I cent per pound. 

124. Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove-plates, andirons, sadirons, tailors’ irons, 
hatters’ irons,and castings of iron, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 1.2 cents per pound. 

125. Castings of malleable iron, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 1} cents per pound. 

126. Anvils, or parts thereof, of iron or steel, 2 cents per pound. 

127. Iron or steel anchors, or parts thereof of iron or steel, mill-irons and 
mill-cranks of wrought-iron, and wrought-iron for ships, and forgings of iron 
or steel, or of combined iron and steel, for vessels, steam-engines, and locomo- 
tives, or parts thereof, weighing each 25 pounds or more, 1.8 cents per pound. 

128. Axles, parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, whether 
of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manufacture, 2 cents 


par poson, 
129. Blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and crowbars, 
whether of iron or steel, 2} cents per pound, 

130. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT columns 
and or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and 
building forms. together with all other structural shapes of iron or steel, 1.1 
cents per pound, 

131. Boiler or other 7 iron or steel, except sa- plates herein after provided 
for, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, s) or unsheared, and skelp iron or 
steel, sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at 2 cents per pound or less, 1 cent per 
pound; valued above 2 cents and not above 3 cents per pound, 1.2 cents per 
pound; valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per pound, 1.6 cents per 
pound; valued above 4 cents and above 7 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; 
valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 2.8 cents per pound; 
valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound: 
valued above 13 cents per pound, 45 per cent.ad valorem: Provided, That all 
3 or steel thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty asiron or steel 
sheets. 

132. Boiler or other tubes or pipes, or flues, or stays of wrought-iron or steel, 
21 cents per pound. 

133. Bolts, with or without threadsor nuts, or bolt-blanks, and finished hinges 
or hinge-blanks, whether of iron or steel, 2} cents per pound. 

134. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1.6 cents per pound; less than three-fourths of 1 
inch and not less than three-eighths of | inch in diameter, 1.8 cents per pound; 
less than three-eighths of l inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound. 

135. Forged shotgun barrels, rough-bored, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

136. Forging of iron or steel, or forged iron and steel combined of whatever 
shape, or in whatever stage of manufacture, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 2.3 cents per pound: Provided, That no forgings of iron or 
steel, or forgings ofiron and steel combined, by whatever process made, shall 
pay a less rate of duty than 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

137. Hoop, or band, or scroll, or otheriron or steel, valued at3 cents per pound 
or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick and 
not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.1 cents per pound; thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.3 cents per pound: Provided, That hoop or band iron, 
or hoop or band steel, cut to length, or wholly or partially manufactured into 
hoops or ties, for baling purposes, barrel hoops of iron or steel, and hoop or 
band iron or hoop or band steel flared or splayed, shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band iron or steel from 
which they are made, 

133. Nails.—Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound. 

139 Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all other wrought iron or steel nails, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 4 cents per pound. 

140. Wire nails made of wrought iron orsteel,2 inches and longer, not lighter 
than No. 12 wire gauge, 2 cents per pound; from 1 inch to 2 inches in length, 
and lighter than No. 12 and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, 2} cents per 
peanas shorter than Linch and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, 4 cents per 

und, 

141. Railway-bars, made of iron and steel, and railway-bars made in part of 
„ and punched iron or steel flat rails, seven-tenths of 1 cent per 

mud, 

142. Railway fish-plates or splice-bars, made of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound. 

143, Rivets of iron or steel, 2} cents per pound, 

144. Sheets, of iron or steel, common or black, including all iron or steel com- 
mercially known as common or black taggers iron or steel, and skelp iron or 
steel; valued at 3 cents per pound or less: Thinner than No. Io and not thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.1 cents per pound; thinner than No, 20 wire gau 
and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1.2 cents per pound; thinner than 
25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1.4 cents per pound; 
thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1.5 cents per pound: Provided, That all common 
or black sheet-iron or sheet-steel not thinner than No, 10 wire gauge shall pay 
a duty as plate- iron or plate-steel. 

145, Sheets, ot iron or steel, corrugated or crimped, 1.4 cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, That on all iron or steel sheets or plates and on all hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel,excepting on what are known commercially as tin-plates, terne- 
plates, and taggers tin, and hereafter provided for, when galvanized or coated 
with zine or spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, three-fourths 
of | cent per gouna additional duty shall be — 8 

146, Sheet-iron or sheet-steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, 2} cents per pound: Provided, That plate or sheet or taggers 
iron or steel, by whatever name designated, other than the polished, planished, 
or glanced herein provided for, which has been pickled or cleaned by acid, or 
1 any other material or process, or which is cold rolled, shall pay one-quarter 
of cent per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of commun or 
black sheet or rs iron or steel, 

147. Sheets or plates, of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel coated with tin 
or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a compo- 
nent part, by the dipping or any other process, and commercially known as tin- 
plates, terne-plates, and taggers tin, 1 cent per pound. 

148, Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron 
or steel, 1.8 cents per pound, 


149. Wheels, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway purposes, whether wholly or party finished, and iron or steel locomo- 
tive, ear, or other railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 
2} cents per pound; and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, 
without regard to the degree of manufacture, I cents per pound. 

150. Wire rods.—Rivet, screw, nail, fence,and other iron or steel wire rods, 
whether round, oval, flat, or square, in coils or loops or in any other shape, not 
smaller than No. 6 wire gauge, valued at 3 cents or less per pound, six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound; and iron or steel flat, with longitudinal ribs for the manu- 
facture of fencing, valued at 3 cents or less per pound, six-tenths of I cent per 
pound: Provided, That all iron or steel rods, whether rolled or drawn, smaller 
than No. 6 wire gauge, shall be classed and dutiable as wire, 

151. Wire.—Wire made of iron or steel not smaller than No, 10 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound; smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire 
gange, 1} cents per pound; smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No, 26 
wire gauge, 2} cents per pound; smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 3 cents per 
pound: Provided, That iron or steel wire covered with cotton, silk, or other 
material, and wire commonly known as crinoline, corset, and hat wire, shall 
pay 4 cents per pound in addition to the foregoing rates: And provided further, 

hat no article made from iron or steel wire, or of which iron or steel wire is a 
component part of chief value, shall pay a less rate of duty than the iron or 
steel wire from which it is made either wholly or in part: And provided further, 
That iron or steel wire cloths, and iron or steel wire nettings made in meshes 
of any form, shall pay a duty equal in amount to that imposed on iron or steel 
wire of the same gauge and 2 cents per pound in addition thereto. There shail 
be paid on age iron or steel wire (except fence-wire) one-half of 1 cent 

r pound in addition to the rate imposed on the wire of which it is made; on 

ron wire-rope and wire-strand, L cent per pound in addition to the rate im- 
posed on the wire of which it is made; on steel wire-rope and wire-strand, 2 
cents per pound in addition to the rates imposed on the wire of which it is 
made: Provided further, That all iron or steel wire valued at more than 10 cents 
per pound shall pay, a duty of not less than 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

152. Files, file-banks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds: Four inches in 
length and under, 35 cents per dozen; over 4 inches in length and under 9 
inches, 75 cents per dozen; 9 inches in length and under 14 inches, $1.30 per 
dozen; IA inches in length and over. $2 per dozen, 

153. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs.by whatever process made; 
die blocks or blanks; billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; steamer, 
crank, and other shafts; shafting; wrist or crank pins; connecting rods an 
piston rods; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes; saw plates, wholly or par- 
tially manufactured; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not in 
bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions and shapes of 
dry land, loam, or iron-molded steel castings: sheets and plates not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act; steel in all forms and-shapes not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act; all of the above valued at 1 cent 
per pound or less, five-tenths of I cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and not 
above 1.4 cents per pound, six-tenths of | cent per pound; valued above 1.4 cents 
and notabove 1.8 cents per pound,eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents per pound, nine-tenths of I cent per pound; val- 
ued above 2.2 cents and notabove 3cents per pound, 1.2 cents per pound; valued 
above 3 cents and not above 4cents per pound, 1.6 cents per pound; valued 
above 4 centsand not above7 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; valued above 7 
cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 2.8 cents per pound; valued above 10 
cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound; valued above Iq cents 
per pound, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

151. Plates.—Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, and 
piatos of other materials, engraved or lithographed, for printing, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

155. Saws.—Cross-cut saws, 6 cents per linear foot; mill, pit, and drag saws, 
not over 9 inches wide, 8 cents per linear foot; over 9 inches wide, 13 cents 
linear foot; circular saws, 30 per cent. ad valorem; hand, back, and all other 
28 not especially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


156. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in conse- 
quence of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon any description of iron or 
steel, or upon any partly manufactured article of iron or steel, or upon any man- 
ufacture of iron and steel. 

157. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and malleable, of 
whatever description or form, without regard to the percentage of carbon con- 
tained therein, whether produced by cementation, or converted, cast, or made 
from iron or its ores, br the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp-Griffiths, pneumatic, 
Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equiv- 
alent of either, or by a combination of two or more of the processes, or their 
equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its 
ores a metal either granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, 
excepting what is known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed and denom- 
inated as steel. 

158, All articles not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, wholly 
or partly manufactured, made from sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel herein provided for, or of which such sheet, aye hoop, band, or seroll iron 
or steel shall be the material of chief value, shall not pay a lower rate of duty 
than that imposed on the sheet, plate, hoop, band or scroll fron or steel from 
which they are made, or which shall be the material of chief value. 

159. On all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, or steel sheets, of whatever shape, 
other than the poe planished, or glinced sheet-iron or sheet-steel herein- 
before provided for, and on all iron or steel bars of irregular shape or section, 
which are cold rolled, cold hammered, or polished in any way in addition to 
the ordinary process of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid one- 
fourth of 1 cent. per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act; and on 
steel cirealar saw plates there shall be paid 1 cent per pound in addition to the 
rate provided in this act. 

Miscellaneous: 

160. Antimony, as regulus or metal, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

HE Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured, 25 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

162. Brass, in bars or pigs, old brass, clippingsfrom brass or Dutch-metal, and 
old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only for remanufacture, I cents per pound. 

163. Bronze powder, 15 cents per pound; bronze or Dutch metal. in leaf, 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

164. Bouillons, or cannetille, metal thread, filé or gespinst, and epaulets, gal- 
loons, laces, knots, stars, tassels, and wings of gold, silver, or other metal, 25 
per cent, ad valorem. 

165, Chromate of iron, or chromic ore, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

166, Copper. Dopper imported in the form of ores, 1} cents per pound on each 
pound of fine copper contained therein. 

167. Regulus of copper and black or coarse copper and copper cement, Id cents 
per pound on each pound of fine copper contained therein. 

163, Old copper, fit only for remanufacture, clippings from new copper, and 
all composition metal of which copper is a component material of chief value, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 1} cents per pound. 

169. Copper in plates, bars, ingots, Chili or other pigs, and in other forms, not 
3 „not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 2 cents per 
poun 
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170. Copper in rolled plates called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and 
copper bottoms, and all manufactures of which copper shall be the component 
material of chief value, not ly enumerated or A agora ine pi er agar 
sheathing or yellow metal of which copper is not the component material of 
chief value, and not composed wholly or in part of iron ungalvanized, 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

171. . sword-blades, and side - arms, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

172. Table knives, forks, steels, and all carving, butchers’, cooks’, hunting, 
kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, painters’, palette, 
and artists’ knives of all sizes, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than 
$1 per dozen pieces, 20 cents per dozen; valued at more than $1 and not more 
than 88, 50 cents dozen; valued at more than $3 and not more than , §1 per 
dozen; valued at more than $8, $2 per dozen; and in addition upon all the above 
named articles 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

173. Penknives or pocket-knives of all kinds, knife-blades, razors, and razor- 
ha age o cents per dozen blades, and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

174. ld-leaf, $2 per package of 500 leaves. > 

175. Hollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 2} cents per pound. 

176. Lead.—Lead ore and lead dross, 1} cents per pound: Frorided, That lead 
ore penn g silver or silver ore containing lead shall pay a duty of 1} cents 

r poun 
247. Lead in pigs and bars, glazier's lead, lead wire, molten and old refuse 
lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap-lead fit only to be remanufactured, 
2 cents per pound. 

178. Lead in sheets, pipes, or shot, 24 cents per pound. 

179. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state and metals unwronght, not 
senna enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

180, Muskets and sporting rifes, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

181. All double-barelled, sporting, breech-loading shot guns, $10 each, and 25 
per cent. ad yalorem. 

183. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, and tape-needles and bodkins 
of metal, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

183. Needles, sewing, darning, knitting, and all other not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this gct, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

184. Nickel,—Nickel in ore, 5cents per pound forthe nickel contained therein; 

185, Nickel in matte, or other ernde form not ready for consumption in the 
arts, 10 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein ; 

185. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, 15 cents per pound. 

187. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 12 cents per gross. 

P Pen-holder tips, pen-holders or parts thgreof, and gold pens, 30 per cent. 
a orem. 

189. Pins, metallic, solid-head or other, including hair-pins, safety-pins, and 
hat, bonnet, shawl, and belt pins, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 

190, Quicksilver, 6 cents per pound. 

191. Screws, commonly called wood-screws, more than 2 inches in length, 5 
cents pound; over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches in le 7 cents per 
pound; over one-half inch and not more than 1 inch in length, 10 cents per 


not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 2} 
ng 16 ounces to the thousand, 2} cents per pound, 


pewter, tin, zine, gold, sil 
ity manufactured, 45 per cent. ad valorem, 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD AND WOODEN WARES, 


199. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
wharves, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

200. ‘Timber, squared or sided, not specially cnumerated or provided for in 
this act, 1 cent per cubic foot. 

201, Sawed boards, plank, deals, and‘other lumber of hemlock, white-wood, 
sycamore, and bass-wood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; sawed lumber, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $2 per thousand feet board 
measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition to the 
rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side so planed or 
finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed on one side 
and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1,50 per thousand feet, board measure. 

202. Hubs for wheels, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, gun-blocks, 
838 and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn or sawed only, 20 per 
cent valorem. 

208. Sta ves of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent, ad valorem, 

204. Pickets and palings, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
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hingles, 35 cen ri, 
27 r 1,000, 
pboards, $1.50 per 1,000. 

209. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, in piece or rough, and not finished, 
80 per cent. ad valorem. 
$ 210. Cabinet ware and house furniture, of wood, finished, 35 per cent. ad va- 

lorem, 

211. Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing-boxes, and 
packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 50 per cent.ad valorem. 

212. Manufactures of cedar wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
and satin-wood, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

213, Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the component material of 
chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 

orem. 

2i4. Wood, un manufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 4 

215. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and blocks, or posts of mahogany, rosewood, 
satin-wood, granadilla, or other cabinet wood, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

216. Veneering, and briar-root or briar- wood, and similar wood, unmanufact- 
ured, or not further manu red than cut into forms or shapes suitable for the 
articles into which they are intended to be converted, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

217. All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, 

ps of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and 
concentrated molasses, testing by the 9 not above 75 degrees, seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; and for every additional degree or fraction of n de- 

70 9 by the polariscopic test, two-hundredths of 1 cent per pound ad- 

ional. 

218. All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of culor, and pay duty as follows, namely: All sugar above No, 
13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, 1} cents per pound. 


219, All sugar aboye No. 16 and not aboye No, 20 Dutch standard of color, 1} 
cents per poun 
220, All sugars above No, 20 Dutch standard of color, 2 cents per Porat 


subject to duty as provisa y law prior to the passage of this act. 
222. gs and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty cither as 


5 cents per poun: 

224, All other confectionery, including chocolate confectionery, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

225. Glucose, or grape sugar, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


SCHEDULE F.—TODACCO, CIGARS, ETC. 


220. Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds, $3.50 per pound; but paper 
cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers, shall be subject to the same duties as 
are herein imposed upon cigars, 

227. Leaf-tobacco suitable for wrappers: If not stemmed, 75 cents per pound; 
if stemmed, $1 per pound: Provided, That it any portion ofany tobaceo import 
in any package or in bulk shall be suitable for wrappers, the entire quantity of 
tobacco contained in such importation shall be dutiable; if not stemmed, at 75 
cents per pound; if stemmed, at $1 per pound. 

228. All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 20 cents por 
pound; if stemmed, 25 cents per pound. 

229. Tobacco stems, 15 cents per pound. 

230. Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 2 

231. Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry, or damp, and 
pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 50 cenis per pound, 


SCHEDULE G,—PROVISIONS, ETC, 


232. Animals, liye.—Horses and mules, $20 per head. 

233. Cattle, more than one year old, £5 per head. 

234. Hogs, 50 cents per head. 

235, Sheep, 50 cents per head. 

235, All other live animals, not specially cnumerated or provided for in this 
act, 20 percent. ad valorem. 

237. Bacon and hams, 2 cents per pound. 

238. Barley and rye, 10 cents per bushel. 

239, Barley-malt, per bushel of 34 pounds, 20 cents. 

240. Barley, pearled. nt, or hulled, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

241. Beans, per bushel of 60 pounds, 25 cents. 

212. Beans, pease, and mushrooms, prepared or preserved, in tins, jars, bot- 
tles, or otherwise, 25 cents per gallon. 

243. Beef, mutton, and pork, 1 cent per pound. = 

244. Butter, and substitutes thereof, 4 cents per pound. 

245, Cabbages, 1 cent each. 

246. Cheese, 4 cents per pound, ` 

247. Chicory-root.—Burnt or roasted, 1 cent per pound; ground or granulated 
or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, and not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 2 cents per pound. 

248. Chocolate, other than chocolate confectionery, 2 cents per pound. 

219. Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not 2 enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 2 cents per pound. 

250. Cocoa: utter or cocoa-butterine, 3} conte par pound, 

251, Comfits, sweetmeats, or fruits preserved in ap ry sirup, molasses, or 
spirits, not specially enumerated or provided for int act, and jellies of all 
kinds, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

252. Corn-meal, per bushel of 48 pounds, 10 cents, 

253. Dandelion-root and acorns, pre and other arlicles used as coffee, or 
as substitutes for coffee, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 14 
cents per pound. f 

254. Extract of meat, all not specially provided for in this act, 35 cents per 
pound; fiuid extract of meat, 15 cents per pound ; but the dutiable weight shall 

nelude the extract and the tins, jars, bottles, or other articles containing the 
same, and no se te or additional duty shail be coll: on such coverings 
unless as such they are suitable and apparently designed for use other than in 
the importation of meat extracts, 

255. Fruits,—Dates, grapes, plums, and prunes, 1 cent per pound. 

256. Figs, 2 cents per pound, 

257. Oranges, lemons, or limes, in packages of capacity of 1} cubic feet or less, 
10 cents per package; in packages of capacity exceeding 1} cubie feet and not 
exceeding 2} cubic feet, 20 cents per package; in packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 2} cubic feet and not exceeding 5 cubic feet, 40 cents per package; in pack- 
ages of capacity exceeding 5 eubig feet, for every additional cubic foot or frac- 
tional por thereof, 8 cents; in bulk, $1.50 per one thousand. 

258, Raisins, 2 cents per pound, 

259. Fruits preserved in their own juices, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

260. Ginger 1 preserved in sugar or otherwise, and cilron pre- 
served or candied, 4 cents per pound. 

261. Orange-peel and lemon-peel, preserved or candied, 2 cents per pound, 

262, Fish.—Mackerel, pickled or salted, 1 cent per pound. 

263. Herrings, pickled or salted, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

264. Paraone perms 1 cent per pound. 

265. Other , pickled, in ba 1 cent per pound. 

266, Anchovies and sardines, packed in oil or otherwise, in tin boxes meas- 
uring not more than 5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 3} inches deep, 10 cents 
per whole box; in half-boxes, measuring not more than 5 inches long, 4 inches 
wide, and 1} inches deep, 5 cents each; in quarter-boxes, measuring not more 
than 4} inches long, 3} inches wide, and 1} inches deep, 21 cents cach; when 
imported in any other form, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

207. Foreign-caught fish (imported otherwise than in barrels or half-barrels), 
smoked, dried, salted, pickled, frozen, packed in ice, or otherwise prepared for 
preservation, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, one-half of 1 
cent per pound. 

i 268. Fish preserved in oil, except anchovies and sardines, 30 per cent, ad va- 
orem, 

269. Salmon and all other fish, prepared or preserved, and prepared meats of 
3 not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

270, Cans or packages made of tin or other material containing fish or other 
kind admitted free of duty under any existing law or treaty, not exceeding 1 
quart in contents, shall be subject to a duty on each can or package of I} conts; 
and when exceeding 1 quart, shall be subject to an additional duty, for each ad- 
ditional quart or fractional part thereof, of 1} cents, 

271. Hay, $2 per ton. 

72, Honey, 20 cents per gallon, 

273. Hops, 10 cents per pound. 

274. Indian corn or maize, 10 cents per bushel, 

275. Lard, 2 cents per pound. 

276. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 2 cents per pound, 
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Pa ns, preserved or condensed, including weight of packages, 3 cents per 
pound. 

278. Mustard, ground or preserved, in bottles or otherwise, 10 cents per pound. 

279. Spices, ground or powdered, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 4 cents per pound. 

8 — val ee not shelled, 5cents per pound; clear almonds, sheiled, 
7b.cen pound. 

281. Filberts and walnuts of all kinds, 2 cents per pound. . 

Peanuts or ground beans, unshelled, 1 cent per pound; shelled, II cents 
per pound. 

283. Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, not specially onumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 1} cents per pound. 

281. Oats, 10 cents pe bushel 

285. Oatmeal, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

256. green or dried, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar packages, 
per bushel of 6) pounds, 10 cents; split pease, per bushel of 60 pounds, 20 cents; 
pease in cartons, papers, or other small packages, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

287. Rice.—Cleaned,1 cent per pound; uncleaned rice and rice flour and meal, 
one-half of 1 cent pee pound; rice, broken, which will pass through a sieve 
known commercially as No. 12 wire sleve, and paddy, one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound. 

288. Rxe- Hour, one-half of I cent per pound. 

289, Salt.—Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 12 cents per 100 
pounds; in bulk, 8 cents per 100 pounds: Provided, That exporters of meats, 
whether packed or smoked, which have been cured in the United States with 
imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. that such meats have been cured with 
imported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the duties paid on the 
salt so used in curing such exported meats, in amounts not Jess than $100: And 

roves Se, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken 

y vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of 
the navigable waters of the United States, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof thatthe salt has been used 
for wert of the purposes siated in this proviso, the duties on the same shall be 
remitted, 

290, Seeds.—Castor beans or seeds, 35 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. 

291. Garden-seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds, not specially enumer- 
ated or 1 for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

292, Flaxseed or linseed, and other oll seeds, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 20 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; but no drawback shall be 
allowed on oil-cake made from imported seed. 

293. Starch, including all preparations, from whatever substance preduced, fit 
for nse as starch, 2 cents per pound. 

204. Tallow, 1 cent per pound. 

295. Vegetables of all kinds, prepared or preserved, including pickles and 
sauces of all kinds, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

296. Vegetables in their natural state, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

297. Potatoes, per bushel of 69 pounds, 15 cents. 

298. Vinegar, 7} cents per gallon. The standard for vinegar shall be taken to 
be that strength which requires 85 grains of bicarbonate of potash to neutralize 
I ounce Troy of vinegar. 
< 299. Wheat, 20 cents per bushel. 

200. Wheat-flour, 20 per cent. ad valorom. 


SCHEDULE H.—WIXES, LIQUORS, ETC. 


301. Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles containing each not 
more than 1 quart and more than 1 pint, $7 per dozen; containing not more 
than 1 pint each and more than one-half pint, $3.50 per dozen; containing one- 
half pint each or less, $1.75 per dozen; in bottles or other vessels containing more 
than 1 quart each, in addition to $7 dozen bottles, on the quantity in excess 
of 1 quart, at the rate of $2.25 per gallon. 

302, Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in 
casks, 60 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or 
jugs, containing each not more than one quart and more than one pint, or 
twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each not more than one pint, $1.60 per 
case; and any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugsshall 
be subject to a duty of 5 cents per pint or fractional part thereof: Provided, That 
any wines, ginger cordial, or vermuth imported containing more than 24 per 
cent, of alcohol shall be forfeited to the United States: And provided farther. 
That there shall be no constructive or other allowance for breakage, ! 2 
or damage on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. Wines, cordi 
brandy, and other spirituous liqnors imported in bottles or jugs shall be pack: 
in packages containing not less than one dozen bottles or jugsin each package; 
sa 15 such bottles or jugs shall pay an additional duty of 3 cents for each bot- 

e or jug. 

803. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other 
materials, aud not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $2 per proof 
gallon. 

804. Each and every gauge or wine-gallon of measurement shall be counted 
asst least one proof gallon, and the standard for determining the proof of brand: 
and other spits or liquors of any kind imported shall be thesame as that whic: 
is defined in the laws relating to internal revenue; but any brandy or other 
spirituous liquors imported in casks of less capacity than 14 gallons or in bottles 
of less capacity than 1 quart shall be forfeited to the United States: Provided, 
‘That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to au- 
thorize the ascertainment of the proof of wines, cordials, or other liquors, by dis- 
tillation or otherwise, in case where it is impracticable to ascertain such proof 
by the means prescribed by existing law or regulations. 

255. On all compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits are a compo- 
nent part of chief value not specially enumerated or provided for in this act 
there shall be levied a duty not less than that imposed upon distilled spirits. 

306. Cordials, liquors, arrack, absinthe, kirchwasser, ratafia, and other similar 
spirituous beverages or bitters containing spirits, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, $2 per proof gallon. 

307. No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
brandy, spirits, and other spirituous beverages that fixed by law for the 
description of first proof; but it shall be increased in proportion forany greater 
strength than the strength of first proof, and all imitations of brandy or spirits 
or wines imported by any names whatever shall be subject to the highest rate 
of duty provided for the genuine articles respectively intended to be repre- 
sented, and in no case less than $1 per galion. 

308. Bax-rum or bay-water, whether distilled or compounded, of first proof, 
and in proportion for any greater strength than first proof, $1 per gallon. 

309. Ale, porter, and beer, in bottles or jugs, 35 cents per gallon; otherwise 
than in boitles or jugs, 20 cents per gallon. 

310, Malt extract.—Fiuid, in casks, 20 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 40 
cents per gallon; solid or condensed, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

811. Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit juice, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, containing not more than 24 
per cent. of alcohol, 60 cents per gallon; if containing more than 24 per cent. 
of nicohol, $2 per gallon. 

812. Ginger-ale, ginger-beer, lemonade, soda-water, and other aerated waters 
in plain green or colored molded or pressed glass bottles, containing each not 
more than three-fourths of a pint, 25 cents per dozen; containing more than 


three-fourths of a pint each and not more than 1} pints,50 cents per dozen; but 
no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles; if imported 
otherwise than in piain green or colored molded or pressed glass bottles, or in 
such bottles containing more than 1} pints each, 50 cents per gallon; and in ad- 
dition thereto, duty shall be collected on the bottles, or other coverings, at the 
rates which would be chargeable thercon if imported empty. 


SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


313. Cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp-yarn (not wound upon spools), 
whether single or advanced beyond the condition of single, by twisting two or 
more single yarns together, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, 

or in any other form, valued at not exceeding 25 cents per pound, 10 cents per 

pound; valued at over 25 cents per pound and not exceeding 49 cents per pound, 
iscents per pound; valued at over 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 50 cents 
per pound, 23 cents per pound; valued at over 50 cents per pound and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound, 25 cents per pound; valued at over 60 cents per 
pound and not exceeding 70 cents per pound, 33 cents per pound; valued at over 
70 cents per pound and not exceeding S cents per pound, 38 cents per pound; 

valued at over 50 cents per pound and not exceeding $1 per pound, 43 cents per 

pound; valued at over ÊI per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

SH. Spool-thread of cotton, containing on each spool not exceeding 100 yards 
of thread,7 cents per dozen. Exceeding 100 yards on cach spool, for every ad- 
ditional 100 yards of thread or fractional part thereof in excess of 100 yards, 7 
cents per dozen spools. 3 

315. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and 
not exceeding fifty threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 2 
cents per square yard; if bleached, 2} cents per Bes yard; ifdyed, colored, 
stained, painted, orprinted, 4 cents per square yard. 

316. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, ex- 
ceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, 2} cents per square yard; if bleached, 3 cents per square 
yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 4 cents per equare yard: 
Provided, That on all cotton cloth not exceeding one hundred threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over 6} cents per yard; bleached, valued at over 
9 cents per square yard; and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at over 12 cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem, ` 7 

317. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
exceeding one hundred and not exceeding one hundred and fifty threads tothe 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, 3 ents per square yard; if bleached, 
4 cents per square vard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 5 cents 
per square yard: Provided, That on all cotton cloth exceeding one hundred and 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, nted, or printed, 
valued at over 7; cents square yard; bleached, valued at over 10 cents per 
square yard; dyed, colored, stained, painted. or printed, valued at over 124} 
cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

318. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, Lacing pad sarees 
exceeding one hundred and fifty and not exceeding two hundred tothe 
squareinch, counting the . filling, 3} cents per square yard; if bleached, 
4; cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, ed, painted, or printed, 5$ 
cents per square yard: Provided, That on all cotton cloth exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty and not exceeding two hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warpand filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valded at over S cents per square ; bleached, valued at over 10 cents per 
square yard; dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 12 cents 
per uare yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of 45 per cent, 


ceeding two hundred threads to the counting the warp and ng, 
4} cents per square yard; if bleached, 5¢ cents per square yard; if dyed, colo: 
stained , Thaton all snch 


321. On stockings, hose, and half-hose, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly 
orin part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, and composed of 
cotton or other vequisble fiber, valued at not exceeding $3 per dozen pairs, 60 
cents per dozen pairs and 20 per cent. ad valorem; valued above S per dozen 
pairs, and on all shirts, drawers, gloves, and other articles apres of like 
materials, and made and fashioned in like manner, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

On cotton damask and on clothing ready made, and articles of wearing 
apparel of every description, com of cotton or other vegetable fiber, made 
up or manufactured wholly or in by the tailor, seamstress, or manufact- 
urer, including hemmed handkerchiefs, and not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. De T 

323, On goods heretofore known commercially as Hamburg edgings, embroid- 


eries, or insertings, and as and Oriental laces, composed of cotton, 
and stitched or otherwise wrought by machines worked by hand or other power, 
45 cents per pound and 15 per cent, ad valorem. 


324. Plushes, velvets, velveteens, and all pile fabrics composed of cotton, or 
other vegetable fiber, 10 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

325. Cotton cords, braids, gimps, galloons, webbing, goring, suspenders, and 
8 any of the foregoing which are elastic or non-elastic, 35 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 

826, All manufactures of cotton not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE J.—¥FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, 


327. Flax straw, $5 1 5 ton. 

828. Flax, not hackled or dressed, $20 per ton. 

329. Flax, hackled, known as “dressed Hne,” $10 per ton. 

330. Tow, of flax or hemp, $10 per ton. 

331. Hemp, $20 per ton. 

$32. Cables or cordage, and twine, including binding twine, composed wholly 
of manila, or sisal grass, 1} cents per pound. 

333. All manufactures of flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber, except col- 
ton, or of which flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, is the 
component material of chief value. not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, valued at 5 cents per pound or less, 2 cents per pound; valued above 5 
centa per pound, 40 percent. ad valorem. 

$31. Burlaps, not exceeding 60 inches in width, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of 
which flax, jute, or hemp, or either of them, il be the component material 
of chief value (except such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton), 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

335. Brown and bleached linen cloth containing not less than one hundred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 35 per cent. ad va- 


m. 
336. On laces, embroideries, insertings, neck ruffling and ruchings, trim- 
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mings. lace window-curtains, and other completed articles of lace, and tam- 
boured window curtains and other similar tamboured articles, composed of 
flax, jute, cotton, or other vegetable fiber, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in act, 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

337. On collars and cuffs for men's wear, composed entirely of cotton, 15 cents 

r dozen pieces and 35 per cent. ad valorem; composed in whole orin part of 

en, zu cents per dozen pieces and 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

833. Hemp or jute carpeting, 6 cents per eart yard. 

839. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar material suitable for 
covering cotton, composed in whole or in part of hemp, jute, or jute butts 
valued at not more than 3 cents per pound, three-fourths of I cent per pound. 

340, Oil-cloth for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, including linoleum, cor- 
ticene, cork-carpots, figured or plain, and on all other oil-cloth (except silk oil- 
cloth), and on water-proof cloth not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 10 cents per square yard and 15 per cent. ad valorem, 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL, 


All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, shall be divided, 
= the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the three follow- 

g classes; 

341. Class 1, clothing wools; that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis 
wools or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing 
woolsand wools of like character with any of the preceding, including such as 
have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from Buenos 
Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and elsewhere, and also including all wools not hereinafter described or 
designated in classes 2 and 3. 

342. Class 2, combing wools; that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of En- 
glish blood, and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of the 
alpaca, gont, and other like animals. 

343, Class 3, carpet wools and other similar wools: Such as Donskoi, native 
South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and including all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere, 

344. The duty on wools of the first which shall be imported washed shall 
be twice the amount of duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed ; and the 22 on wools of all classes which shall be imported scoured 
shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed, 

345. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals, which sball be imported in any other than ordinary condition, as 
now and heretofore practiced, or which shall be changed in its character or con- 
dition for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value 
by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty 
to which it would be otherwise subject. 

346. Wools of the first and second class and all hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals, 11 cents per pound. 

347. Wools of the third c! the value whereof, at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 
12 cents or less per pound, 24 cents per pound, 

344. Wools of the same class, the value whereof, at the last port or 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, 
ceed 12 cents per poung, 6 cents per pound, 

349. Wools on the skin, the same rates as other wools, the quantity and value 
A ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 


lace 
l ex- 


350. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste, gar- 
netted waste, and all other wastes similar to them in character or description, 
com wholly or in part of wool or worsted, 30 cents per pound. 

831. Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, flocks, and wool waste not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this act, 10 cents per pound, y 

352. Noils shall pay the same rate of duty as the washed wools or hair from 
which they are made. ri 

353. All wools and hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, which have been 
advanced by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured con- 
dition, not otherwise enumerated or provided for in this act, shall be subject to 
the sume duties as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially enu- 
meruted or provided for in this act. 

24 Woolencloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every de- 
scription, made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, not especially enumerated or provided for in this act, valued 
at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound. and in addition thereto 
35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 40 cents per pound, and not exceeding 
60 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem; valued at 
60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, 

355. Flannels, blankets, and liats of wool, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceedin 
30 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound; valued at above 30 cents per pound, an 
not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents 
per pound, and not exceeding 60 cents per pound. 1S cents per pound; and in 
addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem ; 
valued at above 60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 
40 per cent, ad valorem. ee 

256. Women’s and children’s dress. goods, coat-linings, Italian cloths, and 
goods of similar character or description, composed in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 15 cents 
per square Saad cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. 
ad valorem; on all the above-named goods, valued at above 15 cents per square 

ard, 7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem; 

ut such as are composed in part of silk, or which contain an admixture 
of silk, and in which silk is not the component material of chief value, and not 
otherwise provided for in this act, shall be dutiable at 11 cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto 7 — cent. ad valorem: Provided. That all goods of the 
character enumerated or described in this paragraph, weighing over 4 ounces 
r square yard, shall pay a duty of 40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 
tO per cent. ad valorem, 5 

$57. Women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, 
and goodsof like description, composed wholly of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of a mixture of them, Il cents per square yard 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem; and all such goods with selv- 
edges made wholly or in part of other materials, and all such goods in which 
threads made wholly or in part of other materials have been introduced either 
in the warp or in the filling for the purpose of changing the classification for 
duty,shall be dutiable at 11 cents per square yard andin addition thereto 40 per 
cent. ad valorem ; ided, That all such goods weighing over 4 ounces per 
square yard shall pay a duty of 40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 40 
per cent. ad valorem. X 

359. Clothing ready-made, and wearing apparel of every 3 not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, balmoral skirts, and skirting, and 

of similar description, or used for like purposes, knit goods. all f 
made on knitting-frames, and plushes, and all pile fabrics, composed wholly or 
ther animals, made up 


in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or o! 


or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, 
40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

359. Cloaks, dolmans, jack ts, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for 
ladies’ and children’s apparel and goods of similar description, or used for like 
purposes (except knit goods), composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 

air of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, made up or manufactured wholly or 
in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, 45 cents per pound and inad- 
dition thereto B per cent. ad valorem. 

360. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, head-nets, any of the 
foregoing which are elastic or non-elastic, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons 
of other forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand, or braided by ma- 
chinery, made of wool, worsted. the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals, or 
of which wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals is a com- 
ponsnk material, 30 cents per pound and in addition thereto 50 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

Zul. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and chenille carpets, figured or plain, 
carpets woven whole for rooms. and all carpets or carpeting of like characteror 
cor tara 45 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 30 per cent, ad va- 
orem. 

362. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all car- 
pets or carpeting of like character or description, 45 cents per square yard and 
in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

363, Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 
eN or description, 30 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 30 per cent. 

valorem, 

354. Patent velvetand tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, 25 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 30 par cent. ad valorem. 

365. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or pan and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, 20 cents per 
SUAT TENE and in addition thereto 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

366. ble ingrain, We and worsted chain Venetian carpets, 12 cents 
3 yard ae in Son on 5 be per cént. ad valorem. 

. Yarn Venetian, and two-ply in; n c 8 cents per square yard, and 
in addition thereto 30 per cent. ee segs) PRA Aona 

868. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 15 cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

369. Carpets and carpetings of wool, flax, or cotton, or parts of either, or other 
materials not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

370. And mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, and other portions of 
carpets or carpetings shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on 
carpets or carpetings of like character or deseription. And the duty on all other 
mats not exclusively of vegetable material, screens, hassocks, and rugs shall be 
4u per cent. ad valorem, 

371. Endless belts or felts for paper or printing-machines, 20 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent, ad valorem, 


SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


872. Silk partially manufactured from cocoons or from waste-silk, and not 
forther advanced or manufactured than carded or combed silk, 50 cents per 


und, 

373. Thrown silk, not more advanced than singles, tram, organzine, sewing- 
silk, twist, floss, spun silk, and silk threads or yarns of every description, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

3,4. Goods in the piece, including ribbons, not otherwise specially provided 
for in this act, weighing not less than 1 ounce nor more than 8 ounces per 
square yard, containing less than 25 per cent. and not less than 10 per cent. in 
weight of silk, 75 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem; the same con- 
taining less than 50 per cent. and not less than 25 per cent. in weight of silk, 
81.25 per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem; the same, containing 50 per cent. 
or more in weight of silk, if black, $1.60 per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem; 
if white or colored, or partly black or partly colored, $2.25 per pound and 15 
per cent. ad valorem, 

375. Velvets. p'ushes, or other pile fabrics in the preo (including ribbons), 
not otherwise specially provided for in thisact, weighing not less than 1 ounce 
nor more than 8 ounces per square yard, containing less than 25 per cent. and 
not less than 10 per cent. in weight of silk, $1 per pound and 15 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; the same, containing less than 50 per cent, and not less n 25 per cent. 
in weight of silk, $1.50 per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem; the same, con- 
taining 50 per cent. or more in weight of silk, $3.50 per pound and 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. In ascertaining the percentage of silk under this act the weight 
of silk shall be taken as found in the goods. 

376. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, gal- 
loons, fringes, cords, and tassels, any of the foregoing which are elastic or non- 
elastic, buttons, and ornaments, made of silk, or of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

377. Laces and embroideries, neck rufflings and ruchings, clothing ready 
made, and articles of wea ing apparel of every description, made up or manu- 
factured wholly or in pe by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, com posed 
of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief valus, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 60 per cent, ad valorem. 

878. All manufactures of silk, of which silk is the component material of chief 
yaus, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad va- 

orem, 
SCHEDULE M.—ROOKS, PAPERS, ETC, 


$79. Books, including blank-books of all kinds, pamphlets and engravings, 
boundor unbound, photographs, etchings, maps, s,andall printed matter, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

330. Paper envelopes, 25 cents per thousand. 

381. Manufactures of paper, or of which paper is the component material of 
chter value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

$82. Papers known commercially as surface-coated papers, and manufactures 
thereof, card-boards, albumenized and sensitized papers, lithographic prints 
from either stone or zinc, bound or unbound (except illustrations in printed 
books), and all articles produced either in whole or in part by lithographic pro- 
cess, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

383. Paper-hangings and paper for screens or fire-boards, writing paper, draw- 
ing paper, filtering-paper, letter-press copying paper, and all other paper not 
5 enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

384. Printing paper, unsized, used for books and newspapers exclusively, 15 
per cent, ad valorem, 

= Paper, sized or glued, suitable only for printing paper, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

$86. Sheathing paper, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

887. Playing cards, 50 cents per pack. 

388. Pulp, dried, for paper-makers’ use, 10 per cent, ad valorem, 


SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES, 
389. Brushes, and brooms of all kinds, including feather dusters, 30 per cent, 


ad valorem ; broom-corn, $ per ton. 
390. Button forms: Lastings, mohair cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures 
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of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, shape, or form, or cut in such 
manner as to be fit for buttons exclusively, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Zul. Card-clothing: Manufactured from tempered steel wire, 45 cents per 
square foot; all other, 25 cents per square foot. 

392. Chronometers, box or ship’s, and parts thereof, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
Pees 1 bituminous, and shale, 75 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to 

e k 

394. Coke, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

395. Dice, draughts, chess-men, chess-balls, and billiard, pool, and bagatelle 
balls, of ivory, bone, or other materials, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

396. Dolls, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

697. Emery grains, and emery manufactured, ground, pulverized, or refined, 
1 cent p pound. 

398. Feathers and downsof all kinds, when dressed, colored, or manufactured, 
including aoe of down and other manufactures of down, and also includin 

ressed and finished birds suitable for millinery ornaments, and artificial an 
ornamental feathers and flowers, or parts thereof, of whatever material com- 
pona not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad va- 

lorem, 

899, Fire-crackers of all kinds. 8 cents per pound, but no allowance shall be 
maue for tare or damage thereon, 

400. Fulminutes, fulminating powders, and like articles, not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

401, Furs, dressed on the skin but not made up into articles, and furs not on 
the skin, prepared for hatters’ use, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

402. Gloves, kid or leather, of all descriptions, wholly or partially manufact- 
ured, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

403. Gunpowder, an | all explosive substances used for mining. blasting, artil- 
lery, or sporting purposes, when valued at 20 cents or less iper pound, 5 cents per 
pound, valued above 20 cents per pound, 8 cents per pound. 

404. Gun-wads of all descriptions, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

1 405. Hair, human, if clean or drawn but not manufactured, 20 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 
ae Hair- cloth, known as “crinoline-cloth,” and hair pencils, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

407, Hair-cloth, known as“ hair-seating,"’ 30 cents per square yard. 

408. Hair, curled, suitable for beds or mattresses, 15 per cent. ad valorem, 

409. Hats, for men's, women’s, and children's wear, composed of the fur of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other animals or of which such fur is the component material 
of chief value, wholly or partially manufactured, including fur hat bodies, 50 per 
cent. ad valorem, s 

410. Jewelry: All articles, not elsewhere ially provided for in this act, 
composed of precious metals or imitations thereof, whether set with coral, jet, 
or pearls, or with diamonds, rubies, cameos, or other precious stones, or imita- 
tions thereof, or otherwise, and which shall be known commercially as “ jew- 
elry,” 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

4il. Leather.—Bend or belting leather and sole-leather, and leather not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

412. Calf-skins, tanned, or tanned and dressed 1 includ- 
ing patent enameled and Japanned leather, and skins of all kinds not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, and chamois-skins, dressed or undressed 
and finished, 25 cents pe pound; sheep and goat skins, including lamband kid 
skins, dressed and finished, 20 per cent. ad valorem ; skins for morocvo, tanned 
but unfinished, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

413, But leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps, or other forms, suitable for 
conversion into manufactured articles, shall be classified as manufactures of 
leather, and pay duty accordingly. 

414. Lime, 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

415. Manufactures of alabaster, amber, asbestos, bladders, coral, cork or cork 
bark, cat-gut or whip-gut or 3 jet, paste, spar, or wax, or of which 
these substances or either of them is the component material of chief value, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

416. Manufactures of bone, chip, fur, „ horn, india-rubber, palm-leaf, 
straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of which these substances or either of them is 
the component material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

417. Manufactures of leather, goua rcha, human hair, and papier-maché, or 
of which these substances or either of them is the component material of chief 


value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad val- 


orem. 

418. Manufactures of ivory, vegetable ivory, mother-of-pearl, and shell, or of 
which these substances or either of them is the component material of chief 
value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad yal- 


orem, 

419. Marble of all kinds.—In block, rough or squared, 65 cents per cubic foot. 

420. Veined marble, sawed, d |, or otherwise, including marble slabs and 
marble paving-tiles, $1.10 per cubie foot (but in measurement no slab shall be 
computed at less than 1 inch in thickness). 

421. Manufactures of marble not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 50 percent. ad valorem. 

422. Matches.—Friction or lucifer, of all descriptions, per gross of one hundred 
and forty-four boxes, containing not more than one hundred matches per box, 
10 cents per gross; when imported otherwise than in boxes containing not more 
than one hund: matches each, 1 cent per one thousand matches, 

423. Cocoa matting and mats.—Matting, 10 cents per square yard; mats, Scents 
per square foot. 

424. Paintings, in oil or water colors, and statuary, not otherwise provided for 
in this act, O per cent. ad valorem; but the term “statuary” as herein used 
shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, or otherwise 
wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or 
from metal, and as is the professional production of a statuary or sculptor only. 

425. Pearls, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

426. Pencils of wood filled with lead or other material, and pencils of lead, 50 
cents per gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem. A 

427. Pencil-leads not in wood, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

428. Percussion-caps, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

429, Pipes, pipe-bowls, and cigar-holders of wood, one-half of 1 cent each and 
70 per cent. ad valorem, 

430, All smokers’ articles whatsoever, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, including cigarette-books, cigarette-book covers, and cigarette- 
paper in all forms, 70 per cent. ad valorem. 

431. All common tobacco-pipes of clay, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

432. Pearl and shell buttons, 2 cents per line button measure of one-fortieth of 
inch per gross and in addition thereto 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

433. Plush, black, known commercially as hatters’ plush, composed of silk, or 
of nk and cotton, aud used exclusively for making men’s hats, 10 per cent, ad 
valorem, 

431. Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set, 10 
“peas and not specially enumerated or provided for in t 

orem. 

435. Stone.—Freestone, granite, sandstone, and all building or monumental 
slone, except marble, unmanufactured or undressed, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 14 cents per cubic foot. 

. Freestone, granite, saidstone, and other puaki or monumental stone, 


r cent, ad valorem; if 
act, 25 per cent. ad va- 


except marble, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, hewn, 


dressed, or polished, and burr-stones manufactured or bound up into mill- 
stones, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

437. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 

438. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun-shades: Covered with silk, 1 or simi- 
lar material, 50 per cent. ad valorem; if covered with other material, 40 per cent. 

valorem. 

439. Waste, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 10 per cent, 
ad valorem, 

440. Watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, parts of watches, watch-glasses, 
and watch-keys, whether separately packed or otherwise, 25 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

FREE LIST. 


Sec. 2503. The following articles when imported shall be exempt from duty: 

441. Acids used for medicinal, chemical, or manufacturing purposes, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

442. Aconite. 

443. Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 

444. Agates, unmanuſactured. 

445, Albumen. 

446, Alizarine, natural. 

447. Alizarine, artificial. 

448. Amber, unmanufactured, or crude gum. 

449. Ambergris. 

450. Aniline salts. 

451. Animals brought into the United States temporarily for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, for the pur; of exhibition or competition for prizes 
offered by any agricultural or racing association; but a bond shall be given in 
accordance with regulations prescri by the Secretary of the Treasury; also, 
teams of animals, including their harness and tackle and the wagons or other 
vehicles actually owned by persons emigrating from foreign countries to the 
United States with their families, and in actual use for the purpose of such 
emigration, under such regulations as the Secretary of Treasury may pre- 
scribe, 

452. Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or orleans, and all extract of, 

453. Antimony ore, crude sulphide of. 

454. Apatite. 

455. Argal, or argol, or crude tartar. 

456. Arrow-root, raw or unmanufactured. 

457. Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpiment. 

438. Arseniate of aniline. 

459. Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act. 

460. Articles gitar imported for the use of the United States, provided that 
the price of the same did not include the duty. 

401. Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when 
returned after having been exported, without having been advanced in value or 
improved in condition by any process of manufacture or other means; casks. 
barrels, carbovs, bags, and other vessels of American manufacture exported filled 
with American products, or exported empty and returned filled with fore’ 
products, including shooks when returned as barrels or boxes; but proof of 
identity of such articles shall be made, under general regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and if any such articles are subject to 
internal tax at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have been 
paid before exportation and not refunded : Provided, That this raph shall 
not apply to any article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, 
the reimportation of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed. 

462, Asbestos, unmanufaetured. 

463. Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet-root ashes, 

464. Asphaltum and bitumen, crude. 

465, Asafetida. 

466. Balm of Gilead. 

457. Barks, cinchona or other, 

458. Baryta, carbonite or witherite, . 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured. 


469. 

470. Bauxite, or beauxite. 

471. Beeswax. s 
472. Bells, broken, and bell-metal, broken, and fit only to be remanufactured, 
473. Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery ornaments, 

474. Birds and land and water fowls. 

475. Bismuth. 


476. Bladders, including fish-bladders or fish-sounds, crude, and all integu- 
ments of animals not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 

477. Blood, dried, 

478. Bologna sausages, 

479. Bolting-cloths, 

480. Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or otherwise 
manufactured, and bone-dust or animal carbon, and bone-ash, fit only for fer- 
tilizing purposes. 

481. Books, engravings, photographs, bound or unbound etchings, maps, and 
charts; which shall have been printed and bound or manufactured more than 
twenty years at the date of importation. 

a ks and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other than En- 
glish. 


483, Books, cogrevings, photographs, etchings, bound or unbound, — and 
charts imported by authority or for the use of the United States or for the use 
of the Library of Congress; but the duty shall not have been included in the 
contract or price paid, 

484. Books, maps, and charts specially imported, not more than two copies in 
1 one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any society incorporated or estab- 
lished for philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, 
or seminary of learning in the United States. 

485. Books, or libraries, or parts of libraries, and other household effects of 
persons or families from foreign countries, if used abroad by them notless than 
one year, and not intended for any other person or persons, nor forsale, 

486, Brazil paste. 

487. Braids, plaits, flats, laces, and similar manufactures suitable for making 
or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of straw, chip, grass, palm- 
leaf, willow, osier or rattan. 

483. Brazilian pebbles, rough or unmanufactured. 

489, Breccia, in blocks or slabs. 

490, Bristles, raw or manufactured, 


491, Bromine. 

492. Bullion, gold or silver. 

493, Bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible. 
494. Burgundy pitch, 


495. Cabinets of old coins and medals, and other collections of antiquities; 
but the term “antiquities” as used in this act shall include only such articles 
as are suitable for souvenirs or cabinct collections, and which shall have beep 
produced at any period prior to the seventeenth century. 

496. Cadmium. 

497. Calamine. 

498, Camphor, crude. 

499, Castor or castoreum, 


y r 
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Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia-buds, unground. 589. Ipecac. 
801. Catgut, whip-gut, or worm-gut, unmanufactured, or not further manu- 590. Iridium. 
8 an in strings or cord. af 2 and vegetable ivory, not sawed, cut, or otherwise manufactured, 
. Jala 
eg Chalk. unmanufactured. 593. Jet, 1 aneko. 
501, Charcoal. 594. Joss-stick, or Joss-light. 
507. Chicory-root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 595, Junk, old, 
506. Ofnnamson,and chips of, “unground, 596. Kelp. 
507. 2828 crude. 597. Kieserite. 
508. Cloves and clove-stems, unground. 598. Kyanite, or nite, and kainite 
509. Coal, anthracite. 599. Lac-dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shell. 
510. Coal'slack or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch screen, 600. Lac Spirits 
511. Coal stores of American vessels; but none shall be unloaded. 601. Lactarine. 
512, Coal-tar, crude, 602. Lava, unmanufactured, 
513. Cobalt and cobalt ore. 603. Leather, old scraps. 
ro Leeches, 


neal, 

516. Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, leaves and shells of. 
517. Coffee, 

Coins, “gold, fog iad and copper. 


518, 

519, Sonne and coir yarn, 

520. Co) „old, taken from the bottom of American vessels compelled by 
marina Glens er to repair in fo ports, 

521. Copper, when imported for the United States Mint. 

522. „ uncut, unmanufactured, 

523. 8 or cork- bark, unmanufactured. 

521. ee e or flocks. 


= Sade or kryolith, 


2 „ e or quoits, and curling-stone handles. 
528, Currants, Zante, or other dried. 
529. and curry-powder. 


530, Cu 

531. Cuttle-fish bone, 

532. Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 

533. Diamonds and other precious stones,rough oruncut (not including 1058 5 
and Semon dust or bort. 


used * for sonata, an of the foregoing which es 
— edible and are in a crude state, and not advanced in value or condition by 
mers tador grinding, or by other process of manufacture, and not specially enu- 
or provided for is not. 
erate se of birds and fowls, and of fish and insects, and egg-yelks, unmanu- 


515 — common palm-leaf, and palm- leaf, un manufactured. 


84. 8 engraved on steel or copper or on wood, colored or plain. 

544. Bue, deer, and downs of all kinds, crude and unmanufactu red, 

e r, 

848 Felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels, 

547. Fib in all forms. 

548. Fibers and grasses: China- grass. 

549. Istle or Tampico fiber, 

550, Jute, 

551, Jute-butts. 

552. Manila. 

553. Ramie. 

554, Sisal-grass. 

555. Sunn. 

556. And ban other 1 grasses or fibrous vegetable substances, unmanu- 
factured or und ot specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

557. Fish, fresh, except when frozen or packed in ice, or otherwise prepared 
ag any prooem for preservation 


2 Fish-skins. 
p Flint, flints, and ground flint stones. 
Floor-matting manufactured from round or split straw, including what 

is ‘commercially known as Chinese matting. 

562. 

os Fr atta tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose of propagation or 
cultivation, 

56t, Fruits, green, ripe, or dried, not specially enumerated or provided for in 


act. 

505. Furs, undressed. 

566. Fur- skins of all kinds not dressed in any manner, 

867 Gambier. 

568. Ginger-root, unground, ant not preserved or candied. 

569. Glass, broken pieces, and old hae which can not be cut for use, and fit 
only to be remanufactured. 

510. Glass plates or disks, rough-cut and 828 for use in the manufact- 
— of optical instruments, spectacles, and eye- glasses, and suitable only for 
such use. 

571. Gold-beaters’ molds and gold-beaters’ skins. 

572. Grease and oils, such as are commonly used in soap-making or in wire- 
drawing or for stuffing or dressin 2 and as are fit only for such uses, not 

ally enumerated or provi for in this act. 

573, Guano, manures, and all substances expressly used for manure, 

574. Gunny bags and gunny cloths, old or 8 fit only for remanufacture. 

575. Guts, salted. 

576. Gutta-percha, crude. 

577. Hair of horse, cattle, and other animals, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or 
undrawn, but unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act; and human hair, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn. 

578. Hide-cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other giue-stock. 

4 Hide rope. 

BaD. Fase raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and skins of all 

raw or dried, salted, or pickled, but tnmanufactured tured, except sheep-skins 
with hdutiable wool on. 

Hones and whetstones. 

883 Ifoofs, un manufactured. 

583. IIop roots for cultivation. 

285 3 and parts of, including horn strips and tips, unmanufactured. 

India rubber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse India rubber 
3 been worn out by use and is fit only for remanufacture. 
ndigo. 
638. Iodine, crude, 


605. Lemon-juice, lime-juice, and sour-orange juico, 

606, Licori ce-root, unground. 

607. Life-boats and life-saving apparatus specially imported by societies in- 

corporated or established to encourage the saving of human life. 

608, Lime, citrate of. 

609, Lime, chloride of, or bleaching-powder, 

610. Lithographic stones not engraved. 

oe Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

8 . 

614. Madder and munject, or Indian madder, ground or prepared, and all ex- 
tracts of. 

615. Magnesite, or native mineral carbonate of magnesia, 

Magnesium. 

617. Magnets. 

. Manganese, oxide and ore of, 

. Manna, 

. Manuscripts. 

. Marrow, crude. 

. Marsh mallows. 

. Medals of gold. 

. Medals of silver or copper. 2 
Meerschaum, crude or un manufactured. 
Mica and mien waste. 

Mineral waters, all not otherwise specially provided for in this act. 

628. Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or condition by refining or 
grinding, or by other process of manufacture, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act. 

629. Models of inventions and of other improvements in the arts, including 
patterns for Ne but no article shall be deemed a model or pattern which 
srs be fitted for use otherwise, 

Molasses testing not above fifty-six degrees by the polariscope: Provided, 
That if an export duty shall hereafter be laid upon molasses by any country 
from whence the same may be imported, it shall be subject to duty as provided 
by law at the date of the 3 of this act. 

631. Moss, sea-weeds, and vegetable 5 crude or un manufactured. not 
otherwise specially provided for in this act. 

632. Musk, crude, in natural pods. 

633. Myrobolan. 

634. Ne pers and periodicals; but the term “periodicals” as karola used 
shall be understood to embrace only unbound or paper-covered publications, 
containing current literature of the day and issued regularly at stated periods, 
as weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 


644. Oils,—Almond. 


y- 
653. Cassia and cinnamon, 
654. Cedrat. 
655. Chamomile, 
656. Citronella, or lemon-grass, 
657. Civet. 
658. Fennel. 
659, Jasmine, or jasimine. 
Juglandium. 
. Juniper, 
. Lavender, 
on. 
. Limes. 


Mace. 
666. Neroli, or orange flower. 
pk Nut oil, or oil of nuts not otherwise specially provided for in this act. 


609. 8 for manufacturing or mechanical purposes, unfit for eating and 
not otherwise provided for in this act. 

670. Ottar of roses, 

671. Palm and cocoannt, 

672. Rosemary or anthoss. 

673. Sesame or sesamum-seed, or bean, 

674. Thyme origanum, red or white. 

675. Vulerian. 

676. Spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of American fisheries, and all other 
ae ~ produce of such fisheries, 

677. Olives, green or prepared. 

678. Opium, crude or unmanufactured, and not adulterated, containing 9 per 
5 and over of morphia. 

ae eae and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or een prepared. 
630. 


§ or orchil ee 
681. of gold and ver. 
682, Osmium, 

683. Palladium. 


881. Paper stock, crnde, of every description, including all grasses and pulp 
of grasses, 88 rags (other than wool), waste, shavings, clippings, old paper, 
rope ends, waste rope, waste ig, old or refuse gunny bags or gunny cloth, 
9 or other woods, fit y to be converted into paper. 


1888. 
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686 Parchmentand vellum. 

687. Pearl, mother of, not sawed, cut, polished, or otherwise manufactured. 

688. Peltries and other per goods and effects of Indians passing or * 
ing the boundary line of the Territories of the United States: Provided, That 
this exemption shall not apply to goods in bales or other large packages unusual 
among Indians. 

689. Pepper of all kinds, unground. 

690. Personal and household effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the United 
States dying in foreign countries. x 

691. Pewter and britannia metal, old, and fit only to be remanufactured. 

692. Philosophical and scientific apparatus,instruments,and preparations; stat- 
uary, casts of marbles, bronze, 3 or plaster of Paris; painting, draw- 
ings, and etchings, specially imported in good faith for the use of any society or 
institution incorporated or established for religious, philosophical, educational, 
scientific, or literary purposes, or for encouragement of the fine arts, and not 
intended for sale. 

693. Phosphates, crude or native. 

604, Pimento, unground. 

695. Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines, of all kinds, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this act; and plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed-cane, and seeds, im- 
ported by the Department of culture or the United States Botanic Garden. 

696, Plaster of Paris and sulphate of lime, unground. 

697. Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets, and wire. 

698. Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other apparatus, ves- 
sels, and parts thereof composed of platinum, forchemical uses. 

699, Plumbago. 

700. Polishing-stones. 

701. Potash.—Crude, carbonate of, or“ black salts,” or fused. 

702. Caustic, or hydrate of, not including refined in sticks or rolls. 

703. Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude. 

704. Sulphate of, crude or unrefined, 

705. Chlorate of. 

706. Muriate of. 

707. Professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occu- 
pation, or employment, of persons arriving in the United States; but this ex- 
emption shall not be construed to include machinery or other articles imported 
for use in any manufacturing establishment, or for any other person or per- 
sons, or for sale. 

Pulu. 

709, Pumice. 

710. Quills, prepara or unprepared, but not made up into complete articles. 

7IL Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona-bark, 

712. Rags, all not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

713. Regalia and fems, statues, statuary, and specimens of sculpture, where 
specially imported in good faith for the use of any society incorporated or es- 
tablished for philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, 
seminary of learning or public library in the United States; but the term“ re- 
galia” as herein used shall be held to embrace only such insignia of rank or 
office, or embles, as may be worn upon the person or borne in the hand during 

uublic exercises of the society or institution, and shall not include articles of 

rniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor personal property of 
individuals, 

714. Rennets, raw or prepared. 

715. Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake. 

ae , crude, and sago flower, not in condition suitable for use as starch, 

A ne, ’ 

Hit ee ath 

. Sausage skins. 
720, Seeds. — Anise. 


723, Cardamom, 
724. Coriander, 
725. Cotton. y 


730. Hoarhound, 
731. Mangel-wurzel, 
732. Melon. - 
227 Poppy. 

Topp. 
735. Pumpkin. 
735. 


737, St. John’s bread or bean. 
738. Sugar-beet. 
739. Squash. 


740. PE y 
na l flower and grass seeds not otherwise specially provided for in 


742. Selep, or saloup. 

743. Shells of all kinds, not aa gronna, or otherwise manufactured. 

744, Shrimps, and other shell-fish. 

745. Silk,raw,or as reeled from the cocoon, but not doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manufacture in any way. 

746. Silk cocoons and silk-waste. 

747. Silk-worms’ 

748. Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy. 

749. Snails. 

750. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate, and chlorate of. 

751. Sodium. 

752. Sparterre, suitable for making or ornamenting hats, 

753. Specimens of natural history, botany, and mineralogy, when imported 
for cabinets or as objects of science, and not for sale. 

751. Sponges. 

755, Spunk. 

756. Spurs and stilts used in the manufacture of earthen, porcelain, and stone 


ware. 

757. Stone and sand: Burr-stone in blocks, rough or unmanufactured, and not 
bound up into millstones; cliff-stone, unmanufact ; pumice-stone, rotten- 
stone, and sand, crude or unmanufactured, 

758, Storax, or styrax. 

759. Straw, unmanufactured. 

760. Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and strontianite, or min- 
eral carbonate of strontia. 

761. Sugar of milk. 

762. Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act. 

763. 8 silver and gold. 

764. Tamarin 

765. Tapioca, cassava or cassada, provided the same is not fit for use as starch. 

766. Tar and pitch of wood, 

767. Tea and tea-plants. 


768. Teasels. 

769, Teeth, natural or unmanufactured. 

770. Terra alba. 

TË. Terra japonica. 8 

772. Tin ore, and tin in bars, blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated, 

773. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, 

774. Tripoli. 

775. Turmeric. 

776. Turpentine, Venice. 

777. Turpentine, spirits of. 

778. Turtles, 
779. Types, old, and fit only to bo remanufactured,’ 
780. Uranium, oxide and salts of. 

781. Vaccine virus. 

782. Valonia, 

783. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

734. Wafers, unmedicated. 

785. Wax, vegetable or mineral. > 

786. Wearing apparel and other personal effects (not merchandise) of per- 
sons arriving in the United States; but this exemption shall not be held to in- 
clude articles not actually in use and necessary and appropriate for the use of 
such persons for the purposes of their journey and present comfort and con- 
venience, or which are intended for any other person or persons, or for sale: 

Provided, however, That all such wearing apparel and other personal effects as 

may have been once imported into the United States and subjected to the pay- 

ment of duty, and which may haye been actually used and taken or exported 
to forei countries by the 1 returning therewith to the United States, 
shall, if not advanced in value or improved in condition by any means since 
their exportation from the United States, be entitled to exemption from duty, 
upon their identity being established, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

787. Whalebone, un manufactured. 


d. . 

789, Fire-wood, handle-bolts, heading-bolts, or stave-bolts, and shingle-bolts, 
hop-poles, railroad ties, ship-timber, and ship-planking. 

7%. Cedar, lignum-vitee, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rose- 
wood, satinwood, and all otber cabinet-woods, unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specially provided for in this act; bamboo, rattan, reeds, and osier or willow, 
unmanufactured; bamboo, reeds, and sticks of partridge, hairwood, pimento, 
orange, myrtle, and other woods, not otherwise specially provided for in this 
act, in the rough, or not further manufactured than cut into lengths suitable for 
umbrella, parasol, sun-shade, or whip-sticks, or walking-canes; and India ma- 
lacca joints, not farther manufactured than cut into suitable lengths for the 
manufactures into which they are intended to be converted. 

791. Works of art, paintings, stat , and other works of art the production 
of American artists residing temporarily abroad,and paintings, statuary, fount- 
ains, and other works of art, imported expressly for presentation to a national 
institution, or to any State or municipal corporation, or incorpo: rel 
society, college. or other public institution; but such exemption shall be sui 
to such regulations as the Secretary of the ary may prescribe. 

792. Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographe pictures, and philo- 
sophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, lecturers, or 
scientists arriving from abroad for use by them temporarily for exhibition and 
in illustration, promotion, and encou ment of art, science, or industry in the 
United States, and not for sale, and paintings, statuary, and photographie —— 
ures imported for exhibition by any association duly authorized under the laws 
of the United States or of any State, for the promotion and encouragement of 
science, art, or industry, and not intended forsale, shall be admitted free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but 
bonds shall be given for the payment to the United States of such duties as may be 
imposed by law upon any and all of such articles as shall not be exported within 
six months after such importation: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in his discretion, extend such period for a further term of six 
months in cases where applications therefor shall be made, > 

793. Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of the aris, science, 
or manufactures, photographs, works in terra-cotta, parian, pottery, or porce- 
lain, and artistic copies of antiquities in metal or other material, hereafter im- 

rted in good faith for permanent exhibition at a fixed place by any society or 
nstitution established for the encouragement of the arts or science, and all like 
articles imported in good faith by any society or association for the purpose of 
erecting a public monument, and not intended for sale, nor for any other pur- 
pe than herein exp: ; but the parties importing such articles shall give 
nds, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, for the payment of lawful duties which may accrue should any of the 
articles aforesaid be so sold, transferred, or contrary to this provision; and 
such articles shall be subject, at any time, to examination and inspection by the 
proper officers of the customs. 

7H. Y: 

7%. Zatfer. 

Src, 2491. All persons are prohibited from importing into the United States 
from any fore country any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, adver- 
tisement, circular, 3 drawing, or other representation, figure, or 
image on or of paper or er material, or any cast, instrument, or other article 
of an immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article whatever, for the 
prevention of conception, or for causing unlawful abortion. No invoice or 
package whatever, or any part of one,in which any such articles are contained 
shall be admitted to entry; and all invoices and packages whereof any such 
articles shall compose a part are liable to be proceeded against, seized, and for- 
feited by due course of law. All such prohibited articles in the course of im- 
portation shall be detained by the oficer of customs, and taken 
against the same as p bed in the following section: Provided, That the 
bot — hereinbefore mentioned, when imported in bulk and not put up for ay 
of = purposes hereinbefore specified, are excepted from the operation of t 
section, 

Sec. 2492. Whoever, being an officer, agent, or employé of the Government of 
the United States, shall knowingly aid or abet any person in any vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of law prohibiting importing, advertising, deal- 
ing in, exhibiting, or sending or receiving by mail obscene or indecent publica- 
tions or representations, or means for preventing conception or procuring abor- 
tion, or other articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, ‘shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shal! for every offense be punishable by a fine of 
not ee Se $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than ten 
years, or both. 
~ Spc, 2493, Any judge of any district or circuit court of the United States, 
within the proper d before whom complaint in writing of any violation 
of the preceding sections is made, to the satisfaction of such judge, and founded 
on knowledge or belief, and if upon belief, setting forth the grounds of such be- 
lief,and supported by oath or affirmation of the complainant, may issue, con- 
formably to the Constitution, a warrant directed to the or any deputy 

in the proper district, directing him to search for, seize, and take pos- 
session of any such article or thing hereinbefore mentioned, and to make due 
and immediate return thereof to the end that the same may be cond and 
destroyed by proceedings, which shall be conducted in the same manner as 
other . case of municipal seizure, and with the same right of 
appeal or writ of error. 
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Sec, 2494. The importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle from any 
foreign country into the United States is prohibited: Provided, That the opera- 
tion of this section shall be suspended as to any foreign country or countries, 
or 7 4 78 of such country or countries, whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall 1 determine, and give public notice thereof, that such importa- 
tion will not tend to the introduction or spread of contagious or infectious dis- 
eases among the cattle of the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and empowered, and it shall be his duty, to make all nec- 
essary orders and aes 7 to carry this law into effect, or to suspend the 
same as therein provided,and to send copies thereof to the proper officers in 
the United States, and to such officers or agents of the United States in foreign 
countries as he's, all judge nonoman. 

SEC. 2495. Any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the provisions 
of the preceding section shall be fined not exceeding $500, or imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court, 

Sego. 2496, No watches, wa , watch-movements, or parts of watch-move- 
ments, or any other articles of foreign manufacture, which shall copy or simu- 
late the name or trade-mark of any domestic manufacture or manufacturer, shall 
be admitted to entry at the custom-house of the United States, unless such do- 
mestic manufacturer is the importer of the same. And in order toaid the officers 
of the customs in enforcing this prohibition, any domestic manufacturer who 
has adopted trade-marks may require his name and residence and a description 
of his trade-marks to be recorded in books which shall be kept for that purpose 
in the Department of the Treasury, under such lations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe, and may furnish to the De ment fac-similes of 
such trade-marks; and thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause one 
or more copies of the same to be transmitted to each collector or other proper 
officer of the customs. 

S. 2497. No goods, wares, or merchandise, unless in cases provided for by 
treaty, shall be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place, 
except in vessels of the United States, or in such foreign vessels as truly and 
wholly palong to the citizens or subjects of that country of which the goods 
are the growth, productifn, or manufacture ; or from which such goods, wares, 
or mer dise can only be, or most usually are, first shipped for transporta- 
tion. All goods, wares, or merchandise imported contrary to this section, and 
the vessel wherein the same shall be imported, together with her eargo, tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, ship, or vessel, and cargo shall be liable to be seized, 
prosecuted, and condemned, in like manner, and under the same regulations, 
restrictions, and provisions as have been heretofore established for the recov- 
ery. collection, distribution, and remission of forfeitures to the United States 
by the several revenue laws. 

Sec. 2488. The preceding section shall not apply to vessels or goods, wares, 
or merchandise imported in vessels of a pokey, be nation which does not main- 
tain a similar regulation against vessels of the United States. 4 

Src. 2499, Each and every imported article, not enumerated in this act, which 
is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the use to which it may be ap- 
plied, to any article enumerated in this act as chargeable with duty, shall pay 
the same rate of duty which is! evied on the enumerated article which it most 
resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned; and if any non-enumer- 
ated article equally resembles two or more enumerated articles on which dif- 
ferent rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on such non-enumerated 
article the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the article which it resembles 
paying the highest rate of duty; and on articles not enumerated, manufactured 
of two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at which 
the same would be chargeable if composed wholly of the component material 
thereof of chief value; andthe words component material of chief value,” 
wherever used in this act, shall be held to mean that component material which 
shall exceed in value any othersingle component material ofthearticle; and the 
value of each component material shall be determined by the ascertained value 
of such material in its condition as found in the article. Iftwoor more ratesof 
— — 3 applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty at the highest 
of such rates. 

Sxo. 2500. Upon the reimportation of articles once exported of the growth, 

roduct, or manufacture of the United States, upon which no internal tax has 

n assessed or paid, or upon which such tax has been paid and refunded by 
allowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal 
to the tax imposed by the internal-reyenue laws upon such articles, 

Seo. 2501, A discriminating duty of 10-per cent. ad valorem, in addition to the 
duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, 
or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States; 
but this discriminating duty shall not apply to A Toy wares, and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, entitled, by treaty 
or any act of Con to be entered in the ports of the United States on pay- 
ment of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in vessels of the United States, 

2504. Whenever any vessel laden with merchandise, in whole or in part 
subject to duty, has been sunk in any river, harbor, bay, or waters subject to the 
j ion of the United States, and within its limits, for the period of two 
years, and is abandoned by the owner thereof, any person who may raise such 
vessel shall be permitted to bring any merchandise recovered therefrom into 
the port nearest to the place where such vessel was so raised, free from the pay- 
ment of any duty thereupon, and without being obliged to enter the same at 
the 5 but under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prese: 

SEG. 2505. The produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the St. John 
River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed or hewed in 
the province of New Brunswick by American citizens, the same being unman- 
ufactured in whole or in part, which is now admitted into the ports of the 
United States free of duty, shall continue to be so admitted under such regula- 
tions as the Secre of the Treasury shall from time to time prescribe. 

Sec, 2506, The produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the St. Croix 
` River and its (psano Saya by American citizens, and sawed in the prov- 


ince of New Brunswick by American citizens, the same being unmanufactured 
in whole or in and having paid the same taxes as other American Jumber 
on that river, 1 be admit nto the ports of the United States free of duty, 


under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time 
prescribe, 


Sec. 2507. Machinery for repair may be imported into the United States with- 
out Sw. of duty, under bond, to be given in double the appraised value 
thereof, to be withdrawn and exported after said machinery shall have been 
repaired; and the ee lied the Treasury is authorized and directed to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to protect the revenue 
fraud, and secure the identity and character of all such importations 
Ww. again withdrawn and expo: |, restricting and limiting the export and 
withdrawal to the same port of entry where imported, and also limiting all 
. a period of time of not more than six months from the date of the im- 
ion. 
go 2508. That the importation of all articles of forei manufacture, or of 
boxes or packages containing the same, when stam marked, branded, or 
labeled to e that such articles were manufactured in the United States, 
is hereby — 2 5 bited, and all such articles shall be forfeited to the United States. 
SEc. . That the importation of opium, containing less than 9 per cent. of 
morphia, and of opium pared for smoking be, and the same is hereby, pro- 
: and all such opium shall, upon importation, be seized and proceeded 


against for forfeiture and condemnation. All opium containing less than 9 per 
cent. of morphia, and all opium prepared for smoking, wherever found in the 
United States, shall be subject to seizure, and shall be condemnedand destroyed 
unless the claimant thereto shall show to the satisfaction-of the court that the 
same was lawfully imported or was Sa pee: from opium lawfully imported: 
Provided, That officers of the United States, by whom opium may be seized 
under the provisions of this section, and persons giving information leading to 
such seizure, shall receive such compensation, upon the condemnation of the 
opium so seized, as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct, to be paid from 
the appropriation for the prevention and detection of frauds upon the customs 
revenue, The whole amount of such compensation shall not, however, ex- 
ceed, in 3 one-half of the appraised value of the opium seized aud con- 
demned: vided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury may preecribe 
suitable regulations for the enforcement of this section. 

Sec. 2510. All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, wire rope, and iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, plates, angles, bars, and bolts, and copper, and com- 
position metal which may be necessary for the construction and equipment of 
vessels built in the United States for forcign account and ownership or for the 
pur of being employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, after the passage of this act, 
may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials have been used forsuch 
pur , no duties shall be paid thereon, But vessels receiving the benefit-of 
this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States more than two months in any one year, except upon the payment to the 
United States of the duties on which a rebate is herein allowed: Provided. That 
vessels built in the United States for foreign account and ownership shall not 
be allowed toengage in the coustwise trade of the United States. 

Sec. 2511. All articles of forei; 2 needed for the repair of Ameri- 
can vessels engaged exclusively foreign trade may be withdrawn from 
bonded warchouses free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, 

Sec, 2512. That no duty shall be levied or collected on the importation of pel- 
tries brought into the Territories of the United States by Indians, nor on the 
proper goods and effects, of whatever nature, of Indians passing or repassing 
the boundary line aforesaid, unless the same be goods in bales or other large 

okages unusual among Indians, which shall not be considered as goods be- 
onging.to Indians, nor be entitled to the exemption from duty aforesaid, 

Sec. 2513. There shall be levied, collected, and paid on the importation of all 
raw or unmanufactured articles, not enumerated or provided for in this title, a 
duty of 10 per cent. ad yalorem; and all articles manufactured, in whole or in 

rt, not enumerated or provided for in this title, a duty of 20 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

COLLECTION OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS, z 

Sec. 13. All merchandise imported into the United States shall, for the pur- 
pose of thisact, be deemed and held to be the property of the person to whom 
the merchandise may be consigned; but the holder of any bili of lading con- 
signed to order and properly indorsed shall be deemed the consignee thereof, 
and in case of the abandonment of any merchandise to the underwriters the lat» 
ter may be recognized as the consignee, 

Src. 14. That all invoices of imported merchandise shall be made out in the 
currency of the place or country from whence the importations shall be made, 
orif purchased, in the currency actually paid therefor, shall contain a correct 
description of such merchandise, and shall be made in triplicate and signed by 
the person owning or shipping the same, if the merchandise has been actually 
purchased, or by the manufacturer or owner thereof if the same has been pro- 
cured otherwise than by purchase, or by the duly authorized agent of such pur- 
chaser, manufacturer, or owner. 

Sec. 15. That all such invoices shall, at or before the shipment of the mer- 
chandise, be produced to the consul, vice-consul, or commercial agent of the 
United States of the consular district from which the merchandise fs exported 
to the United States, and shall have indorsed thereon, when so produced, a dec- 
laration signed by the purchaser, manufacturer, owner, or agent, setting forth 
that the invoice is in all respects correct and true, and was made at the place 
from which the merchandise is to be exported to the United States; thatit con- 
tains, if the merchandise was obtained by purchase, a true and full statement 
of the time when, the place where, the person from whom the same was pur- 
chased, and the actual cost thereof and of all charges thereon; and that no dis- 
counts, bounties, or drawbacks are contained in the invoice but such as have 
been actually allowed thereon ; and when obtained in any other manner than 
by purchase, the actual market value or wholesale price thereof at the time 
of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of the countr. 
from whence exported; that such actual market value is the price at which 
the merchandise described in the invoice is freely offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers in said markets, and that it is the price which the manufacturer or 
owner making the declaration would have received, and was willing to reccive, 
for such merchandi-e sold in the ordinary course of trade, and if subject to 
specific duty the actual quantity thereof; and that no different invoice of the 
merchandise mentioned in the invoice so produced, has been or will be fur- 
nished to any one. If the merchandise was actually purchased, the declara- 
tion shall also contain a statement that the currency in which such invoice is 
made out is that which was actually paid forthe merchandise by the purchaser, 

Sec. 16. That, except in case of personal effects accompanying the passenger, 
no importation of any merchandise exceeding $100 in dutiable value shall be ad- 
mitted to entry without the production of a duly-certified invoice thereof as re- 
quired by law, or of an affidavit made by the owner, importer, or consignee, 
before the collectoror his deputy, showing why it is impracticable to produce 
such invoice; and no entry shall be made in the absence of a certified invoice, 
upon affidavit as aforesaid, unless such affidavit be accompanied by a statement 
in the form of an invoice, or otherwise, showing the actual cost of such mer- 
chandise, if purchased, or if obtained otherwise than by purchase, the actual 
market value of wholesale poe thereof atthe time of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the country from which the same has been 
imported; which statement shall be verified by the oath of the owner, importer, 
consignee, or nt desiring to make entry of the merchandise, to be adminis- 
tered by the collector or his deputy, and it shall be lawful for the collector or his 
deputy to examine the deponent under oath touching the sources of his knowl- 
edge, information, or belief in the premises, and to require him to produce wt 
letter, paper, or statement of account, in his possession, or under his control, 
which may assist the officers of customs in ascertaining the actual value of the 
importation or any part thereof; and in default of such production when so re- 
quested, such owner, importer, consignee, or agent shall be thereafter debarred 
from producing any such letter, paper, or statement, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing any additional duty, penalty, or forfeiture incurred under this act, unless 
he show to the satisfaction of the court or the officers of the customs, as the 
case may be, that it was not in his power to produce the same when so demanded; 
and no merchandise shall be admitted to entry under the provisions of this sec- 
tion unless the collector shall be satisfied that the failure to produce a duly-cer- 
tified invoice is due to causes beyond the control of the owner, consignee, or 
agent thereof. 

Sc. 17. That whenever merchandise imported into the United States is en- 
tered by invoice, one of the following declarations, according to the nature of 
the case, shall be filed with the collector of the port, at the time of entry, by the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent; which declaration so filed shall be duly 
signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent, before the collector, or be- 
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fore a notary public or other officer duly authorized by law to administer oaths 
and take acknowledgments, who may be designa: by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive such declarations and to certify to the identity of the per- 
sons making them; and every officer so desi; 3 shall file with the collector 
of the port a copy of his official signature and seal: Provided, That if any of the 
invoices or bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel, whi 
should otherwise be embraced in said entry, have not been received at the date 
of the entry, the declaration may state the fact, and thereupon such merchan- 
dise of which the invoices or bills of lading are not produced shall not be in- 
cluded in such entry, but may be entered subsequently. 


Declaration of consignee, importer, or agent. 


I, do solemniyand truly declare that the invoice and bill of lad- 
ing now presented by me to the collector of are the true and only invoice 
and bill of lading by me received of all the goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported in the „ whereof is master, from , for account of 
any person whomsoever for whom I am authorized toenter the same; that the 
said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they were actually re- 
ceived by me, and that I do not know or believe in the existence of any other 
invoice or bill of lading of the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the 
sni now delivered to the collector contains a justand trueaccount of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said invoice and bill of lading; 
that nothing has been, on my part, nor tomy knowledge on the part of any other 
person, concealed or 1 whereby the United States may be defrauded 
of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; 
that the said invoice and the declaration therein are in all respects true, an 
were made by the person by whom the same purports to have been made; and 
that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice,orin the 
account now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive an 
other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same known to the col- 
lector of this district. And I do further solemnly and truly declare that to the 
best of my knowledge and belief [insert the name and residence of the owner 
or owners] is lor are] the owner [or owners] of the goods, wares,and merchan- 
dise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the invoice now produced by me 
exhibits the actual cost [if purchased] or the actual market value or wholesale 
price [if otherwise obtained] at the time of exportation to the United States in 
the p: Heid an markets of the country from whence imported of the said 3 
wares, and merchandise, including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, 
sacks, and coverings of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses in- 
cident to placing said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no otheror different discount, bounty, 
or drawback but such as has been actually allowed on the same. 


Declaration of owner in cases 3 „ has been actually pur- 
se 


i 


i do solemnly and truly declare that the eutry now delivered by 
me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the ———, where- 
of is master, from ; that the invoice and entry which I now 
produce contain a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise, including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, 
sacks, and coverings, of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and Lap, Se in- 
cident to placing said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty 
but such as has been actually allowed on the same; that I donot know nor be- 
lieve in the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now pro- 
duced by me, and that they are in the state in which I actually received them. 
And I further solemnly and truly declare that I have not in the said entry orin- 
voice concealed or 555 anything whereby the United States may be de- 
frauded of any part of the duty lawfuliy due on the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all 8 
true, and were made by the person by whom the same purports to have 
made; and thatif at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice 
or in the account now produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or 
receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same known 
to the collector of this district. 


Declaration of manufacturer or owner in cases where merchandise has not been 
actually purchased. 


I, — , do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered by 
me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me in the , Whereof 
is master, from ; that the said goods, wares, and merchandise 
were not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the ordinary mode of bar- 
gain and sale, but that nevertheless tne invoice which I now produce contains 
a just and faithful valuation of the same, at their actual market value or whole- 
sale price, at the time of exportation to the United States in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from whence imported for my account [or for account of 
myself or partners]; that the said invoice contains also a just and faithful ac- 
count of all the cost of finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise to their 
present condition, including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, 
and coverings of any kind, and all other costs and cha incident to placing 
said „ wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to 
the United States, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such as has 
been actually allowed on the said goods, wares,and merchandise; that thesaid 
invoice and the d ion thereon are in true, and were made by 
the person by whom the same parpors to have been made; that I donot know 
nor believe in the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now 
produced by me, and that they are in the state in which I actually received 
them. And Ido further solemnly and truly declare that I have not in the said 
entry or invoice concealed or suppressed anything whereby the United States 
may be defrauded of any part of the duty 3 on the said goods. wares, 
and merchandise; and that if at any time he: r I discover any error in the 
said invoice, or in the account now produced of the said goods, wares, and mer- 

ndise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of the district. 

Sec. 18, That any person who shall knowingly make any false or untrue 
statement in the declarations provided for in the preceding section, or shall aid 
or procure the making of any such false statement as to any matter material 
thereto, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment at hard labor not more than two years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed 
ire pada Capea merchandise from forfeiture for any cause clsewhere pro- 
vide: jaw. 

Sec. 19. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported merchandise 
which has been actually purchased, may, at the time when he shall make and 
verify his written entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, make such 
addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the invoice, or pro forma in- 
voice, or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his entry, 
as in his opinion may raise the same to the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such m dise at the time of exportation to the United States, in 
the principal markets of the country from which the same has been imported; 
but no such addition shall be made upon entry to the invoice value of any im- 
pores merchandise obtained othe: than by actual purchase; and the col- 

r within whose district any merchandise may be imported or entered, 
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whether the same has been actually purchased or procured otherwise than by 
purchase, shall cause the actual market value or wholesale price of such mer- 
chandise to be appraised; and if the appraised value of any article of imported 
merchandise shall exceed by more than 5 per cent., and not more than 20 per 
cent., the value declared in the entry, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 
in adition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, a further sum 
equal to 2 per cent. of the total appraised value, for each 1 per cent. of the in- 
creased valuation as ascertained by the appraiser in excess of 5 per cent. above 
the entered value; and the additional duties shall only apply to the particular 
article or articles in each invoice which are undervalued ; andif such appraised 
value shall exceed the yalue declared in the entry more than 20 per cent., such 
entry shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent, andthe collector of customs 
shall seize such merchandise and proceed as in cases of forfeiture for violations 
of the customs laws; and inany legal proceedings which may result from 
seizure the fact of such undervaluation shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, 
and the burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same, and forfeit- 
ure shall be adjudged unless he shali rebut said presumption of traudulentintent 
by sufficient evidence: Provided, That the forfeitures provided for in this section 
shall apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in the case or 
package containing the particular article or articles in each invoice which are 
undervalued: And provided further, That all additional duties, penalties, or 
forfeitures, applicable to merchandise entered by a duly certified invoice shall 
be alike applicable to goods entered by a pro forma invoice or statement in form 
ofan invoice. The duty shall not, however, be assessed upon an amount less 
than the invoice or entered value. 

Src. 20. That when merchandise entered for customs duty has been con- 
signed for sale by or on account of the manufacturer thereof to a person, agent, 
partner, or consignee in the United States, such person, agent, partner, or con- 
signee shall, at the time of the entry of such merchandise, present to the col- 
lector of customs at the port where such entry is made, asa ees of such entry, 
and in addition to the certified invoice or statement in the form of an invoice 
required by law, a statement signed by such manufacturer declaring the cost 
of production of such merchandise, such cost to include all the elements of cost 
as stated in section 10 of this act. When merchandise entered for customs duty 
has been consigned for sale by or on account of a person other than the manu- 
facturer of such merchandise toa person, agent, partner, or consignee in the 
United States, such person, agent, partner, or consignee shall, at the time of 
the entry of such merchandise, present to the collector of customs at the port 
where such entry is made, asa part of such entry, a statement signed by the 
consignor thereof, declaring that the merchandise was actually purchased by 
him or for his account, and showing the time when, the place where, and from 
whom he purchased the merchandise, and in detail the price he paid for the 
tame: Provided, That the statements required by this section shall be made in 
triplicate, and shall bear the attestation of the consular officer of the United 
States resident within the consular district wherein the merchandise was man- 
ufactured, if consigned by the manufacturer or for his account, or from whence 
it was imported when consigned by a person other than the manufacturer, one 
copy thereof to be delive to the person making the statement, one copy to 
be transmitted with the triplicate invoice of the merchandise to the collector 
of the port in the United States to which the merchandise is consigned, and 
the remaining copy to be filed in the consulate. 

Sec. 21. That ifany owner, importer, consignee, agent, or other person shall 
make or attempt to make any entry of imported merchandise by means of any 
fraudulent or false invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or by means of any false 
statement, written or verbal, or by means of any false or fraudulent practice or 
appliance whatsoever, or shall be guilty of any willful act or omission by means 
whereof the United States shall be deprived of the lawful duties, or any portion 
thereof, accruing upon the merchandise, or any portion thereof, embraced or 
referred to in such invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or statement, or affected by 
such act or omission, such merchandise, or the yalue thereof, to be recovered 
from the person making the entry, shall be forfeited, which forfeiture shall only 
apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in the case or pack- 
age containing the particular article or articles of merchandise to which such 
fraud or false paper or statement relates; and such person shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined for each offense a sum not exceeding $5,000, or be imprisoned fora 
time not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 

Sec. 22. That it shall be the duty of the appraisers of the United States, and 
every of them, and every'person who shall act as such appraiser, or the collector 
and naval officer, as the case may be, by all reasonabie ways and means in hig 
or their power, to ascertain, estimate, and Bo Lotte (any invoice or affidavit 
thereto or statement of cost, or of cost of uction to the contrary notwith- 
standing) the actual market value and wholesale price of the merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of the country 
whence the same has been imported, and the number of yards, parcels, or quan- 
tities,and actual market value or wholesale price of every of them, as the case 
may require. 

SEC. 23. That when the actual market value, as herein defined, of any article 
of imported merchandise wholly or partially manufactured and subject toad 
valorem duty, or to duty based in whole or in part on value, can not be ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, and to assist in thé ascertain- 
ment of such value, the appraiser or be Sina i shall use all available means to 
ascertain the cost of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation 
to the United States, and at the pas of manufacture; such cost of production 
to include cost of materials and of fabrication, all general expenses covering 
each and every outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such production, to- 
gether with the expense of preparing and putting up such merchandise ready 
for shipment, and a profit of not less t 5 par cent, upon the total cost as thus 
ascertained; and in no such case shall the said actual market value of such mer- 
chandise be 5 upon original appraisal or reappraisement at less than 
the total cost of production as thus ascertained. 

Sxc, 24. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, nine gene a ipa of merchandise, each of 
whom shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year. Not more than five of such gen- 
eral appraisers shall be appointed from the same political party. They shall not 
bee in any other business, vocation, or employment, and may be removed 
from office at any time by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. They be employed at such ports and within such terri- 
torial limits as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time prescribe, 
and are hereby authorized to exercise the powers and duties devolved upon 
them by this act and to exercise, under the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, such other supervision over appraisements, classifications, and 
rates of duty of imported merchandise as may be needful to secure lawful and 
uniform appraisements, classifications, and rates of duty at the several ports. 
Three of the general appraisers shall be on duty asa board of geueral appraisers 
daily during each day of the year (except Sunday and legal holidays) at least 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, at the port of 
New York, at whien port a place for samples shall be provided, under su 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time pre- 
scribe, which shall include rules as to the classes of articles to be deposit 
time of their retention, and as to their disposition, which place of samples 
be under the immediate control and direction of the general appraisers. 

SEC, 25. = the ap; raises shall eee correct the Fences ae = BEE 
appraisers as he may judge proper, and a. or, at ports w. here 
is no ap r, the n acting as such, report to the collector his decis- 
ion as Pine vane of the appraised, If the collector shall deem 
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the appraisement of the merchandise by such appraiser too low, he may order 
a reappraisetment, which shall be made by one of the 
the importer, owner, agent, or consignee of such me: 
fied with the appraisement thereof, and sball have complied with the require- 
ments of law with respect to the entry and appraisement of merchandise, he 
may forthwith give notice to the collector, in writing, of such dissatisfaction, on 
the receipt of which the collector shall at once direct a reappraisement of such 
merchandise by one of the general appraisers, The decision of the appraiser, 
or the person acting as such (in eases where no objection is made thereto, as 
above authorized, either by the collector or by the importer, owner, consignee, 
or agent), or of the general appraiser in cases of reappraisement, shall be final 
and conclusive as to the dutiable value of such me ndise against all parties 
interested therein, unless the importer, owner, consignee, or agent of the mer- 
chandise shall be dissatisfied with such decision, and shall forthwith give notice 
to the collector. in writing, of such dissatisfaction. or unless the collector shall 
deem appraisement af ine merchandise too low; in either case the collector 
shall transmit the invoice and all the papers appertaining thereto to the board 
of general appraisers which shall be on duty at the port of New York, or of three 
general appraisers who may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
such duty at that port or at any other port, which board shall examine and de- 
cide the case thus submitted, and their decision, or that of a majority of them, 
shall be final and conclusive as to the dutiable value of such merchandise against 
all parties interested therein, and the collector shall ascertain, fix, and liquidate 
the rate and amount of duties to be paid on such merchandise, and the dutia- 
ble costs and charges thereon, according to law. 8 

Sud. 20. The decision of the collector as to the classification of imported mor- 
chandise, and as to the rate and amount of duties chargeable thereon, including 
all dutiable costs and eh: and as to all fees, charges, and exactions of what- 
ever character (excepting duties on the tonnage of vessels), shall be final and 
conclusive nst all persons interested therein unless the owner, importer, 
consignee, oragent ofsuch merchandise, or the person paying such fees, charges, 
and exactions other than duties, shall, not before, but within ten days after such 
ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well in cases of me en- 
tered in bond as for consumption, or within ten days after the payment of such 
fees, charges, and exactions, if dissatisfied with such decision, give notice in 
writing to the collector, setting forth therein distinctly and specifically, and in 
respect to each entry or payment, the reasons for his objections thereto, and if 
the merchandise is entered for consumption shall gz the full amount of the 
duties and charges ascertained to be due thereon. Upon such notice and pay- 
ment the collector shall transmit the entry and all the . and exhibits con- 
nected therewith to the board of general appraisers which shall be on duty at 
the port of New York, or of three general appraisers who may be des by 
the Secre: of the Treasury for such duty at that port or at any other 9 858 
which board shall examine and decide the case thus submitted, and their de- 
cision, or that of a majority of them, shall be final and conclusive upon all per- 
sons interested therein (except in cases where ap application shall be filed in the 
circuit court within the time and in the manner provided for in section 14 of this 
act), and the entry therepf shall be liquidated accordingly, including all dutiable 

d charges thereon, and all fees, charges, or exactions shall be paid in ac - 
cordance with their decision. 

Seo. 27. If the owner, importer, consignee, oragent of any imported merchan- 
dise, or the collector, or the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be dissatisfied with 
the decision of the board of general appraisers, as provided for in section 13 of 
this act, as to the construction of the law ting the classification of such 
merchandise and the rate of duty imposed thereon under such classification, 
they, or either of them, may, with thirty days next after such decision and not 
aft „apply to the circuit court of the United States, within the district in 
which the matter arises, for a review of the questions of law involved in such 
decision, Such application shall be made by filing in the office of the clerk of 
said cireuit court a concise statement of the errors of law complained of, and a 
copy of such statement shall be served on the collector, or on the importer, 
owner, consignee, oragent,asthecasemay be. Thereupon the courtshall order 
the of appraisers to transmit to said circuit court a certified statement of 
their findings of the facts involved in the case and their decision thereon; and 
the facts so found and certified shall be final and conclusive upon the court; 
which statement and certificate of the board of appraisers shall constitute the 
record in the circuit court, and said circuit court shall proceed to hear and de- 
termine the question of law involved in such decision, and the decision of such 
court shall be final, unless such court shall be of opinion that the question in- 
volved is of such importance as to require a review of such decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in which case said circuit court, or t e judge 
making the decision may, within thirty days thereafter, allow an appeal to said 
Supreme Court; but an — shall be allowed on the part of the United States 
whenever the Attorney neral shall apply for it within thirty days after the 


rendition of such decision.- On such original application, and on any such ap- 
peal, security for damages and costs shall be given as in the case of other ap- 
Said Supreme Court shall 


Is in cases in which the United States is a party. 
Save jurisdiction and power to review such decision, and may affirm, modify, 
or reverse such decision of such circuit court, and remand the case with such 
orders as may seem to it proper in the premises, which shall be executed ac- 
cordingly. For the purposes of this section the circuit courts of the United 
States shall be deemed always open, and said circuit courts, vely, may 
establish, and from time to time alter, rules and ulations not inconsistent 
herewith for the procedure in such cases as they deem proper, 

Sro. 28. Tue general appraisers, or any of them, are hereby authorized toad- 
minister oaths, and said general appraisers, and of general appraisers, 
and collectors, as the case may be, may call before them, and examine upon 
oath, any owner, 8 89 or other person, totiching any 
matter or thing wh. they, or either of them, may deem material res: ing 
any entry of imported merchandise in ascertaining the value or c ication 
thereof; and they, or cither of them, may require the production of any letters, 
accounts, or invoices relating to said merchandise, and may require such testi- 
reduced to writing, and when so taken it shall be filed in the office 
for use or reference until the final decision of 


rate of duty, or to a duty based u or regulated in any manner by the value 
ack sae Mela nL eee ns te bank ete mann time 


price of such merchandise, at the time of exportation to the United States, in 
the principal markets of the country from whence imported, and in the con- 
dition in which such merchandise is there bought and sold for exportation to 
the United States, or consigned to the United States for sale, including the 
value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and coverings of any kind, and 
all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the merchandise in 
condition packed ready for shipment to the United States, to which shall be 
added the cost of transportation, shipment, and transshipment, with all the 
expenses thereof from the place of manufacture or 3 to the vessel in 
which shipment is made to the United States; and if there be used for covering 
or holding imported merchandise, whether dutiable or free, any unusual ma- 
terial, article, or form, designated for use otherwise than in the bona fide trans- 
portation of such merchandise to the United States, additional duty shall be 
levied and collected upon such material or article at the rate to which thesame 
would have been subject if separately imported. That the words “value” or 
“actual market value“ whenever used in this act or in any law roiating to the 
appraisement of imported merchandise shall be construcd to meun the actual 
market value or wholesale price as defined in this section, 

Src, 31. That in all suits or information brought, where any seizure has been 
made pursuant toany act providing for or regulating the collection of duties on 
imports or tonnage, if the property is claimed by any person, the burden of 
proof shall lie upon such claimant: Provided, That probable cause is shown for 
such prosecution, to be judged of by the court. 

Sec. 82. That all fees exacted and oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms, except as provided in this act, under or by virtue of existing laws of the 
United States, upon the entry of imported goods and the passing thereof 
through the customs, and also upon all entries of domestic goods, wares, and 
merchandise for exportation, be, and the same are hereby, abolished; and in 
case of entry of merchandise for exportation, a declaration, in lieu of an oath, 
shall be filed, in such form and under such ons as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the 8 and the penalties provided in the fifth section of 
this act for false statements in such declarsiian shall be applicable to declara- 
tions made under this section: Provided, That where such fees, under existing 
laws, constitute, in whole or in part, the compensation of any officer, such of- 
ficer shall receive, from and after the passage of this act, a fixed sum for each 
year equal to the amount which he would have been entitled to receive as fees 
for such services during said year. 

Sec. 33. That no allowance for damage to goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States shall hereafter be made in the estimation and 
liquidation of duties thereon; but the importer thereof may, within ten days 
afier entry, abandon to the Government all or any portion of goods, wares, and 
merchandise included in any invoice, and be relieved from the payment of the 
duties on the portion so abandoned: Provided, That the portion so abandoned 
— amount to 10 per cent. or over of the total value or quantity of the in- 
voice. 

Sxo, H. That whenever it shall be shown to tho satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that, in any case of unascertained or estimated duties, more 
money has been paa to or deposited with a collector of customs than as has 
been ascertained by final liquidation thereof ihe law required to be paid or de- 
posited, the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct the treasurer to refand and 

y the same out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriatal, 

© necessary moneys therefor are hereby appropriated, and this appropriation 
shall be deemed a permanent indefinite appropriation; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to correct manifest clerical errors in any entry 
or liquidation, whether for or against the Government, at any time within one 
year of the date of such entry, but not afterwards, 

Seo, 85. That from and after the taking effect of this act, no collector or other 
ofticer of the customs shall be in any way liable to any owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent of any merchandise, or any other person, for or on account of 
any rulings or decisions as to the classification of ga d merchandise or the duties 

thereon, or the collection of any dues, charges, or duties on or on no- 
count of said merchandise, or any other matter orthing as to which said owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent of such merchandise might, under this act, be en- 
titled to appeal from the decision of said collector or other ofiiccr, or from any 
board of appraisers provided for in this act. 

Src. 36, That any person who shall give, or offer to give, or promise to give 
any money or thing of value. directly or indirectly, to any customs officer, in 
consideration of or for any act or omission contrary to law in connection with 
or pertaining to the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspec- 
tion ee wares, or merchandise, including herein any bagguge, or of the 
liqui on of the entry thereof, shall. on conviction thereof, be fined not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more than one year, or both, 
in the discretion of the court; andevidence of such giving, or offering, or prom- 
ising to give, satisfactory to the court in which such trial is had, shall be re- 
garded as prima facie evidence that such giving or offering or promising was 
contrary to law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that 
such act was innocent, and not done with an unlawful intention. 

BEC. 37. That any officer or servant of the customs or of the United States who 
shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, demand, exact, or receive from an 
person, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value, in connection with 
or pertaining to the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspec- 
tion of goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage, or liqui- 
dation of the entry thereof, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not ex ng 
$5,000, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more than two years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court, And evidence of such demanding, exacting, or recely- 
ing, satisfactory to the court in which such trial is had, shall be regarded as 
prima facie evidence that such demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary 
to law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that such act was 
innocent and not with an unlawful intention. 

NNO. 38. That any or personal effects arriving in the United States in 
transit to any foreign country may be delivered by the parties having it in 
charge to the collector of the proper district, to be by him retained, without 
the payment or exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such col- 
lector to the collector of the port of departure, and to be delivered to such par- 
ties on their departure for their foreign destination, under such rules, regula- 
tions, and fees as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 


DERAWEBACES ON EXPORTED MERCIIANDISE, 


Src. 39. That cn all articles exported manufactured of materials upon which 
duty has been paid, and entitled to drawback under any provision of law, 
there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the duty paid on such materials 
without retention of any part thereof, but such drawback shall be paid only to 
the manufacturer or actual owner of such merchandise, and in eases only where 
the identity of the articles exported with the imported materials upon which 
drawback is claimed shall be established under regulations to be preseribed by 
the 5 of the Treasury: Provided however, That where the amount of 
drawback is less than $100, the fees of the United States consuls for certifying 
the foreign-landing certificate shall not exceed 50 cents: And provided further, 
That the duties refunded by way of drawback on imported sugar and molasses, 
or manu res thereof, shall be ascertained by the same tests as arc provided 
by law to be applied to sugar and molasses when imported. 

Sec. 40, That all imported goods, wares, and merchandise which may be in 
blio stores or bonded warehouses on the da 


the and year when this act 
gointoeffect, 5 otherwise vided in this act, shall be subjected 
to no other duty upon entry for consumption than if the same were 
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imported respectively after that day; and all 
remaining in bonded warehouses on the day and 
and upon which the duties shall have been paid, s 
the difference between the amount of duties 
goods, wares, and merchandise would be subject to if the same were imported 
respectively after that date. 

Shu. 41, That sections 2970 and 2983 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
are hereby amended so that the same shall be, respectively, as follows: 

“Seo, 2970. Any merchandise deposited in bond in any publie or private 
bonded warehouse may be withdrawn for consumption within three years from 
the date of original importation, on permen of the dutiesand charges to which 
it may be subject by law at the time of such withdrawal: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein shall affect or impair existing provisions of law in regard to the dis- 
posal of perishable or explosive articles.’ 

Ausg. 50 no case shall there be any abatement of the duties or allowance 
made for any injury, damage, or deterioration by any merchandise while de- 
posited in any public or private bonded warchouse; Provided, That the duty 
assessed on Merchandise withdrawn from any such warehouse shall be assessed 
on the quantity withdrawn therefrom at the time of such withdrawal; but no 
allowance for leakage or evaporation of wines, liquors, and distilled spirits shall 
be made: And provided further, That nothing in this section as amended shall 
restrict or in way affect the liability of the proprietors of bonded warehouses 
on their bonds: And provided further, That nothing herein shall restrain or 
limit the exercise of the authority conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury 
by section 2984 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Sec. 42. That nothing in this act shall in any way change or impair the forces 
or effect of any treaty between the United States and any other Government, 
or any Jaws passed in pursuance of or for the execution of any such treaty, so 
long as such treaty shall remain in force in respect of the subjects embraced in 
this act; but whenever any such treaty, so far as the same respects said sub- 
jects, shall expire or be otherwise terminated, the provisions of this actshall be 
in force in all respects in the same manner and to the same extent asif nosuch 
treaty had existed at the time of the ge hereof. 

SEQ. 43. That sections 2808, 2838, , 2341, 2313. 2845. 2853, 2854, 2856, 2858, 2850, 
2900, 2902, 2905, 2907, 2908, 2909, 2929, 2930. 2931, 2932, 2943, 2945, 2952, 3011. $012, 3012}, 
3013, 3090 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and sections 9, 10,11, 12, 
14, and 16 of an act entitled “An act to amend the customs-revenue laws and to 
repeal moities,”’ approved June 22, 1874; ali of the act entitled “An act restrict- 
ing the refunding of customs duties and prescribing certain regulations of the 
‘Treasury Department,” approved March 3, 1875; and sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
act entitled “An act to reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 

approved March 3, 1883, and all other acts and parts of actsinconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby ed, but the repeal of existing 
laws or modifications thereof embraced in this act shall notaffect any act done, 
or any right accruing or acerned, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced 
in any civil cause, before the said repeal or modifications; but all rights and 
liabilities under said laws shall continue and may be enfo in the same man- 
ner as if said repeal or modifications had not been made, nor shall said repeal 
or modifications in any manner atfect the 1 55 to any office, ox change the term 
or tenure thereof. Any offenses committed, and all penalties or forfeitures or 
liabilities incurred under any statute embraced in or changed, modified, or re- 
pealed by this act may be prosecuted and punished in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this act had not been d. All acts of limitation, 
whether 9 to civil causes and proceedings, or to the prosecution of of- 
fenses, or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures embraced in or modified, 
changed, or repealed by this act, shall not be affected thereby; and all suits, 
proceedings, or prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes arising or 
acts done or committed prior to the passage of this act, may be commenced and 
8 within the same time and with the same effect as if this acthad not 


wares, and merchandise 
ear this net shall take effect, 
il be entitled to a refund of 
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Mr. HARRIS. Before the Senator from Iowa proceeds, I desire to 
ask him, and if he shall agree with me in opinion or desire, I then wish 
to ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to fix ua time, and the shorter 
the time the better it will suit me, upon which general debate upon 
this bill shall be closed. I shall be glad, if such an agreement can be 
reached, that we then also agree to consider amendments under Rule 
VIII, or under the principles of Rule VIII; but I will first put the 

eneral proposition: Does it meet the approval of the Senator from 
owa to fix a reasonably short time within which general debate shall 
be closed upon the proposition?’ 

Mr. ALLISON. What is called general debate in the Senate I think 
is a very different thing from general debate in any other body. It is 
impossible for me to say now when gentlemen will cease to desire to 
speak upon this subject. It is an important subject, as the Senator 
from Tennessee knows, affecting every interest and every industry 
and taking in the entire range of our domestic manufactures and prod- 
ucts and our importations. So it would seem to me that I ought not 
to take any responsibility at this time respecting the closing of general 
debate. 

I concur with the Senator from Tennessee in a desire that we shall 
go on with as much rapidity as possible in the consideration of the bill, 
and that we shall reach a vote as soon as it is practicable to reach it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I quite agree with the Senator from Iowa in the fact 
that there is no more important question which addresses itself to the 
legislative department of the Government than the one which the bill 
proposes, but believing as I do that there is not a Senator upon this 
floor who has not well-defined and fixed opinions as to the principle that 
will control his vote in respect to every phase and feature of it, I think 
it is more important to the country that we come to a vote and have 
anon upon if than to have extended debate upon the general prin- 
ciple. 

If the Senator from Iowa agrees, I shall ascertain whether we can, 
by unanimous consent, fix a reasonable time at which the general de- 
bate shall close and we proceed, then, to have the bill read for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot know how it is possible for us at this time 
to agree that the debate shall close upon the bill as respects the inde- 
pendence of gentlemen who desire to speak on the subject. Therefore, 
lor myself I would not be willing at this moment to fix any time when 
— Senator should be deprived of the right of expressing his views upon 

e 


id and the amount of duties said, sen 


Mr. HARRIS. Ofcourse the Senator from Iowa knows that if it is 
done at all, it is an agreement that must be made by unanimous con- 


t. 
Mr. ALLISON. I understand that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Every Senator will commit himself to it if the agree- 
ment can be reached at all. I simply desired to know what the wish 
of the Senator from Iowa was, and he agreeing with me, then I de- 
sired to consult the wishes of the Senate and see if we can fix a time 
at which we shall commence reading the bill paragraph by paragraph 
for amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. My own idea would be that at some time in the 
discussion it would be a wise thing to limit the debate on the details 
of the bill to five or ten minutes on amendments, but I will state, if 
the Senator will allow me, that itis rather premature to make any 
suggestion to-day, at any rate, upon that question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator think that ten days or two weeks 
would be sufficient for general debate? 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, if the Senator will allow me, I will ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate that we agree to close the general 
debate upon the bill in ten days from to-day, when the reading of the 
bill for amendmens shall proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should not like to consent to that at the very be- 
ginning. It may be that we shall want eleven days, or we may want 
twelve. 

Mr. PLATT. If I may, as avery humble member of the Senate, 
say a word, since this consent has been asked, it is quite possible, per- 
haps probable, that the general debate upon the bill may not consume 
ten days, but at the same time I think it isa little premature when the 
bill is first called up for discussion to attempt to fix any time when 
the debate shall cease. As a very humble member of the Senate I may 
want to say something myself after those who are more familiar with 
the subject shall have spoken upon it, and I do not want any agreement 
which will exclude myself or other hamble members of the Senate from 
expressing their opinion. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa in regard to 
a matter which may much facilitate the discussion of the bill. Iwant 
to ask him if it is proposed that the clerk of the Committee on Finance 
or of the subcommittee shall prepare a comparative statement between 
the Mills bill,as it is called, and the amendment proposed? That has 
been the custom in the other branch of Congress and also in the Senate. 
The substitute is so long, so intricate, that in the brief time we have 
now for debate it is almost impossible to ascertain exactly the differ- 
ence between the Honse bill and the substitute. Also, assuggested by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], the ad valorem rates should 
be shown. For one who is not an expert and who has not devoted his 
life to the tariff question, it is almost impossible in the course of a few 
days to ascertain what are really the salient points of difference be- 
tween these measures. 

Mr. ALLISON. In response to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Missouri I wiil say that the clerk of the Committe on Finance, others 
aiding him, has already prepared what I think is a very valuable contri- 
bution in the direction indicated by the Senator from Missouri. It is 
a print of the bill with the ad valorem rates of the Mills bill and the 
present law, the quantity of importations for the year 1887, which is 
the last available fiscal year, the unit of value, the amount of duty 
collected, etc. TheSenatorby sending to the Finance Committee room 
or the document-room either, I think, can be furnished with a copy of 
it. It was printed on Saturday. 

Mr. VEST. Do J understand the Senator tostate that that is a com- 
parative statement between the House bill and the substitute? Does 
it give the ad valorem rates in each bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not give the ad valorem rates of the substi- 
tute, because, of course, the substitute was only presented a few days 
ago, but it gives all other ad vulorems. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould he very glad if the Senator from Iowa, who is 
at the head of the committee, would have such a table prepared, as ib 
would facilitate the matter very much with many of us. 


Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator that it is not an easy 
thing to do that. g 
Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I will suggest thatit 


the table which he says was prepared yesterday was supplemented 
simply by stating the rates proposed in the Senate bill and the specific 
rates reduced to ad valorem, we should then have the information 
sought by the Senator from Missouri. Without that, if we take the 
mixed rates, specific and ad valorem, no one but an expert can under- 
stand what the real rates are. By giving the information asked for by 
the Senator from Missouri, we shall have before us the exact facts, so 
as to know what we are doing. I trust the Senator will allow the table 
to be supplemented by adding to it the rates under the Senate amend- 
ment, reducing them also to ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will allow mea moment, 


I will state that the table now printed and before the Senate, or which 
will be put in the hands of Senatorsin the course of the day, contains, 
wherever it is possible to obtain the information, the unit of value of 
present importations, and each Senator can make the application of 
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the rate for himself to that unit of value. It is of course to some extent 
a matter of estimate; it must be so; and a table prepared by one man 
perhaps would not meet the views of another man or another Senator 
as to what was a proper application. We give all the data which are 
obtainable in regard to the matter by printing the unit of value and the 
rates which we propose to fix upon importations. 

Mr. REAGAN. If we are to take the mixed rates of duty of the 
Senate substitute, then I suggest that no one but an expert after mak- 
ing the calculations can know the difference of rate between the two 
bills. Certainly by adding to the table the rates under the Senate bill 
and reducing them to the ad valorem basis, it would give the whole in- 
formation, and it would enable us to proceed without the trouble of 
undertaking to make the calculations and acting as experts, which 
very few Senators are qualified todo. It would facilitate matters if 
that course should be taken. 

Mr. ALLISON. That matter can be looked into and prepared, if 
practicable, at an early day. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope it will be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, in presenting this bill for considera- 
tion at this time it is perhaps unnecessary for me to go into any great de- 
tail. Especially is this true after the exhaustive report in explanation of 
the measure made to the Senate some days ago, and prepared largely, I 
will say, by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], and also 
after the brief explanation made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN]. But there are some things outside of the report that I think 
ought to be made clear in the very beginning of this discussion; and 
therefore I wish to refer to a few salient points which may come up in 
the debate. 

The Senate bill proposes to reduce the revenue an amount ranging 
from $65,000,000 to $73,000, 000. 

I think I ought to state that this is the first opportunity the Sen- 
ate has had to consider this great question of the reduction of the rev- 
enues since the revision of 1883. The first opportunity came to the 
Committee on Finance on the 25th day of July of this year, after the 
usual time of the adjournment of a long session of Congress, and at a 
time when, under the ordinary and customary proceedings of Congress, 
especially in a Presidential year, the two Houses should have adjourned. 
Tt came to this body after the House of Representatives had been in 
session npon and respecting this question for within a fraction of eight 
months. Within a period of a little over sixty days the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance prepared the pending substitute, and now present it 
to you for your consideration. 

If the Senate had had an opportunity, it would have considered such 
a bill as this and the question of the surplus during the last Congress; 
but the House of Representatives, where these bills must originate 
under the Constitution, failed during that Congress to send us a bill 
looking to a reduction of the revenue. 

It has been said that the Senate has delayed the consideration of this 
bill in committee. I speak for myself as well as for my colleagues on 
the committee when I say we have not had the time we should have had 
to carefully consider the bill in all its details. The House of Repre- 
sentatives took eight months to prepare a bill, not having the effect to 
invigorate and strengthen the industries of our country, but I will not. 
say for the purpose, but having the effect, and in an irregular way, to 
greatly disturb those industries. It is an easy thing to tear down, but 
it is not so easy to build up. So the Senate Committee on Finance had 
one object in view, and the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and the House of Representatives, if we are to judge from the effect of 
their bill sent to us, intended another. 

The first question that met the Committee on Finance at the thresh- 
old was how much revenue could be taken off safely with reference 
to all the obligations of the Government. We agreed that from $60,- 
000,000 to $70,000,000 reduction would be safe. I think myself, and 
I only speak for myself now, that that is the highest possible sam we 
ought to go in the reduction of the revenue; and therefore whatever 
amendments may be proposed to this bill hereafter, I trust will not 
look to a greater reduction of the revenue than is proposed by the sub- 
stitute. 

I had occasion to say on the 28th of Augustin the discussion on thesun- 
dry civil bill, before all the great appropriation bills of the year had finally 

, that the revenues for this year would only exceed the appro- 
priations about $19,000,000. I am able to say that that estimate then 
made with four appropriation bills undisposed of, has been verified now 
that they have all practically passed both Houses, with a variation of 
but $26,000; so that for the current year upon the estimate made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report of the revenues of 
this current fiscal year, and the appropriations made by the bills already 
passed for this current fiscal year, there will be a surplus of but $19,- 
000,000 in round numbers. But the estimate of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, it must be borne in mind, was made last December. He 
estimated then that the revenues for this year from customs would be 
$228,000,000. As he estimated, the revenue from customs last year, 
the year ending June 30, 1888, would be $228,000,000. The actual 
revenues from customs during the fiscal year 1888 was $219,000,000— 
I am only speaking in round numbers, of course, in these statements— 
instead of $228,000,000 as estimated by him, 


I have before me a statement for the first three months of this fiscal 
year of the revenues and from customs, and they fall behind the rev- 
enues from customs of last year for the first quarter, in round num- 
bers, $2,000,000. If this should continue for the entire four quarters 
of the year, there will be a reduction of revenue from customs to the 
extent of $8,000,000; and instead of receiving $219,000,000, as we re- 
ceived last year, we shall only receive $211,000,000, making the re- 
ceipts from customs this year $17,000,000 less than the estimate made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report; and if we take 
into consideration all the revenues of the Government for the three 
months composing the first quarter of this year they have fallen off 
$5,000,000 as compared with the revenues for the same period last year, 
which, if continued through the year, would make the revenues for the 
e less than the estimates of the Secretary and leave no 
surplus. 

I make these statements for the purpose of showing that the enor- 
mous surplus which now remains in the Treasury is not likely to be 
accelerated or increased by anything that is to occur during the present 
fiscal year, if we take the appropriations as the basis of expenditure and 
the revenues as disclosed by the receipts of the first three months of 
this fiscal year. By the provisions of the pending bill there will be no 
surplus from these revenues unless we put out of consideration entirely 
the sinking fund of this year. Therefore it is that our Senate substi- 
tute contemplates—and we may as well understand it in the beginning 
of this debate—that for the current fiscal year, this being an exceptional 
one, as we have made appropriations this year which ought to have 
been made last year to the extent of $30,000,000 at least. We are not 
likely to have a surplus for the sinking fund beyond the amount neces- 
sary to retire the 44 per cent, bonds due on the 1st day of October, 1891, 
including the accumulated surplus now in the Treasury, of $96,000,000, 
as shown by the Treasury statement on the Ist of October. 

Haying said this much as respects our current revenues, I wish, be- 
fore I pass from this subject, to say a word as to the amount of money 
now in the Treasury, because that should be considered separate and 
apart from any question of the revenues that are to be derived from 
this bill or the current revenues from year to year. 

We are not making a law here that is intended to in any manner 
affect the accumulated surplus of the Government. We are mak- 
ing provision for the permanent support of the Government, including 
every obligation that we are under. According to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 1st day of October, there were $96,- 
000,000 of surplus in the Tr —no, not in the Treasury; there 
were $57,000,000 of this money deposited in national banks through- 
out the country, as shown by the statement of the Ist day of October. 
So there are really but $39,000,000 of this $96,000,000 in the Treasury. 

In this debate I do not wish to refer to the management of the Treas- 
ury as respects this accumulated surplus; but for the life of me, I can 
not understand why it is that this $96,000,000 is not used to retire the 
4} per cent. bonds that are presently to be paid off by the Government. 
There is no man here or in the country who does not know that every 
dollar of that surplus which now lies in the Treasury will be used for 
the purpose of paying off these 4} per cent. bonds, and that it will lie 
in the Treasury or in the hands of the banks who hold it until the Ist day 
of October, 1891, unless in the mean time the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall purchase and cancel these bonds as he has ample authority to do, 
There has not been a timein the history of this surplus when the Gov- 
ernment could not have purchased these bonds so as to have made more 
than 2 per cent. per annum interest upon the money invested. 

By what process of financiering is it that this Administration, in- 
stead of purchasing the 4} per cent. bonds due presently with the 
money that must be used for the purpose of redeeming them in 1891, 
allows certain national banks to take $57,000,000 without interest, 
the banks loaning it in turn to their customers at whatever the cur- 
rent rate of interest may be? This Government to-day is, therefore, 
losing 2 per cent. per annum at least on every dollar of the $96,000,000 
that are in the Treasury and in the as shown by the report ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury, because there has not been a time, I re- 
peat, since not only the 4} percents of the Government but the 4 per 
cent. bonds could not have been bought by the Government so as to 
realize a higher rate of interest than 2 per cent. * Can the Administra- 
tion justify the management of the Treasury in its policy of refraining 
from the purchase of the bonds which are presently payable, and loans 
the money to national banks without interest, with an understanding or 
expectation that these deposits shall be held there for an indefinite 
length of time? Is there any possible defense that can be made of this 
disposition of the publie money? Can any one say that this $96,000,000 
could not be presently employed by the saving of 2 per cent. per annum 
for three years or 6 per cent. on the amount, 

Now, Mr. President, having said thus much respecting the situation 
of the Treasury at the present time, I wish to speak as briefly as I can 
in a general way 3 the features of the measure before us. 

In the first place the substitute differs from the House bill in respect 
to the fact that it proposes to deal with all the schedules in the tariff. 
The House bill did not deal with the tobacco schedule, with the silk 


schedule, with the wines and liquors schedule, and dealt lightly with 
the sugar schedule. We have incorporated in this substitute every 
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schedule in the existing tariff law, including those I have named and 
including those also provided for in the House bill. This measure has 
been made up by the Committee on Finance upon an entirely different 
principle from that found in the House bill. It has been made up on 
the principle of protecting American labor and American industry. 
That is its aim and purpose. If that has not been accomplished in 
the details of the schedules which we propose the Committee on Finance 
will be glad to have any Senator point out this defect and propose 
amendments which will accomplish that purpose. We have sought to 
care for every industry in our country where we bave the same facili- 
ties and opportunities of providing for the wants of our people that are 
enjoyed by other nations engaged in similar industries. 

That is the principle of this scheme. ' 

It may be and it is true that in almost every schedule we have in- 
creased here and there existing rates of duty. It was the purpose or 
the framers of this measure to examine with as much care as was pos- 
sible in the limited time we had the various industries of our country, 
and if we found that a foreign producer had an advantage over a citi- 
zen of the United States, under the circumstances I have just indica- 
ted, we sought to put our own producer and manufacturer upon terms 
of equality with those who are producing the same things abroad. 
‘Therefore this measure is open to the criticism that we have advanced 
here and there rates of duty, but we have also in the aggregate largely 
reduced rates of duty. I willspeak of these details later on. That is, 
the effect of the substitute is to reduce the revenue from customs on 
many of the schedules, and in the aggregate reduces the revenue from 
customs more than $30,000,000 on the basis of any computation that 
can be made, 

But, before entering into such details I wish to say one or two things 
that ought to be said in response to the minority report, which I find 
printed with the majority report, or rather with one of the minority 
reports, because singularly enough the minority composed of five Sen- 
ators found it necessary to make three reports upon this substitute. 

Why it was that the three Senators who united in one report were 
not willing to adopt the report prepared with so much care apparently, 
and with so much diligence by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], 
why they were not willing to put their names to his report, I do not 
know; but they seem to have used especial care that not one syllable 
uttered by the Senator from Kentucky should receive the imprimatur 
of their indorsement, therefore they left him in his solitude to make 
a report which would suit him upon this bill. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], it seems, were able 
to agree in their views upon this substitute, and therefore they make 
a separate and independent report, not very long, it is true, but con- 
ae a great deal of valuable misinformation, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] it seems,also, like 
the Senator from Kentucky, standsin a situation of absolute isolation. 
He does not agree with the Senator from North Carolina and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, nor with the Senator from Indiana. He stands 
alone also, not even with the Senator ‘from Kentucky, because he sub- 
mits also a separate and independent report, and as this is more brief 
— the others I will take the liberty of reading it to the Senate in 

wll: 
I concur in the above report, indorsing the House bill in respect to articles 
placed upon the free-list, but desire some modifications in the dutiable-list. 
J. R. McPHERSON, 

So my friend from New Jersey finds that the only thing he can do 
with these minority reports is to indorse them so far as they place cer- 
tain articles on the free-list, not an inch beyond, but so far as the 
dutiable articles are concerned in the House bill he wants to make 
amendments, 

So, Mr. President, we are in the attitude here of finding a divided 
constituency as respects this great bill that comes to us from the House. 
Only three of the minority are able to agree to formulate a report which 
is satisfactory to a majority of the minority of the committee. 

I am not surprised that the Senator from New Jersey, whom I do not 
see in his seat, should be satisfied with the free-list of the House bill. 
By some process five leading industries in New Jersey were put upon 
the dutiable-list in the House that were upon the free-list when the 
bill was originally reported to the House of Representatives. So it 
seems that the interests of New Jersey have been cared for in the House 
to a satisfactory degree so far as the free-list is concerned. I may have 
occasion later on to dwell somewhat upon the changes made in the bill 
in the House of Representatives, but it is enough for me to explain in 
the absence of the Senator from New Jersey that he finds the free-list 
satisfactory now, the provision as to New Jersey interests having been 
changed duririg the progress of the debate in the House of Represent- 
atives. But that is aside from the point to which I desired to call at- 
tention at this moment. 

The minority—because of course the views of these three gentlemen 
constituting a majority of the minority of the Committee on Finance 
must be regarded as the views of the minority—say in the beginning 
of their report: 

In the preparation of this substitute no member of the minority of the com- 
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mittee was consulted or informed as to its provisions until it was reported fo 
the full committee, on the 25th day of September, 1888. 

That is true in a sense, but it is also true that this minority did not 
seek that information, and I deem the explanation I am about to make 
necessary and essential in view of theimplicationinthatreport. They 
notified the majority of the Committee on Finance the day this bill 
appeared in the Finance Committee that the minority of the commit- 
tee intended to stand upon the Mills bill without the dotting of an i“ 
or the crossing of at, and that so far as any attitude of theirs was 
concerned they would agree upon no bill—I state the substance of their 
contention, which was that they would stand substantially by the 
House bill. It was, therefore, perfectly apparent in the very begin- 
ning that whatever bill was prepared by the committee and submitted 
to this body for consideration must be prepared by the Republican 
members of the Committee on Finance, and we proceeded with that 
understanding from the beginning of the preparation of the bill until 
the date given in this report, the 25th of September, when the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance having it under consideration 
reported it to the full Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask him to 
state what member of the minority gave the assurance to which he re- 
fers? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer the Senator by saying that the senior 
member of the minority stated that to every member of the majority 
over and over again, and I am very much mistaken if that statement 
of his was not concurred in by the Senator from Tennessee; at least I 
never heard anything from him to the reverse of the statement made 
by the one who had a right to speak for the minority. 

Mr. HARRIS. I, of course, do not question the statement made by 
the Senator from Iowa, but I desire to say that I had no knowledge of 
any such declaration. Surely the Senator will not say that I ever in- 
formed the majority of the committee that I was going to stand unalter- 
ably upon the House bill. I have given utterance to such principles as 
would control my action. 

Mr. ALLISON. That statement may have been made too broadly 
by me, but the substance was, We intend to stand by the House bill, 
and you may make such a bill as you choose to make; and I might 
go further as respects what was said in various ways relating to this 
bill, from which we all understood that the minority not only did not 
wish to take part in the preparation of a substitute, but that they did 
not even wish to see it until it was a finished production for their in- 
spection. That was as I understood it. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see perfectly well knows, we never withheld the testimony. ‘The op- 
portunity was given for every member to have copies of the testimony 
taken by the subcommittee as we progressed, and they were present, 
of course, most of the time, and had the opportunity of being present 
all the time. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? Were 
the minority of the Committee on Finance at any time excluded from 
any hearings before the committee ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Never. Not only were they not excluded, but 
they always had an opportunity of being present, as the Senators will 
bear me out in saying. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if the minority 
were ever invited to those hearings? 

Mr. ALLISON. Why, Mr. President, “invited?” There never 
was that formal invitation which is sent for one to come to an evening 
entertainment; but the Senator from Tennessee well knows that many 
times I have searched for him in the committee-rooms of this Chamber 
to notify him of hearings. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? There ought not to be 
any misunderstanding about the matter of hearing. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARRIS. In Maya subcommittee was appointed, of which the 
Senator from Iowa was chairman, for the purpose of hearing such per- 
sons as desired to be heard upon the revenue question. The Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from Indiana and myself were mem- 
bers of that subcommittee. So far as I know, the Democratie mem- 
bers of the subcomittee were notified of hearings, had the right, as 
they had the opportunity, to be present, and almost invariably, if not 
invariably, some one of them was present at the examination of all the 
persons who were examined by the subcommittee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam obliged to the Senator from Tennessee for 
making that statement. I am also able to state that the Senator from 
Tennessee was one of the most faithful and constant in his attendance 
at the sittings of the subcommittee, and gave diligent attention to 
every question connected with the hearings—I am glad to say that 
for him—as was also the Senator from Kentucky; and I am not seek- 
ing to exclude others by mentioning these two gentlemen. Of course 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES], who was also a member 
of the subcommittee, was present from time to time, but often had en- 
gagements elsewhere which prevented him from appearing as fre- 
quently, perhaps, as he desired, but the Senator from Kentueky [Mr. 
Brok] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] were in con- 
stant attendance until the Senator from Kentucky unfortunately was 
obliged to leave the city on account of illness. f 
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Mr. President, there is another thing which I ought to call attention 
to in this minority report so as to clear away the field. This minority 
report takes occasion not only to express its own views in the matter I 
have described, but to express the views of the House of Representa- 
tives by incorporating bodily and integrally the report of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in their report, and in doing so they 
have made blunders, which I suppose were unintentional. This House 
report was made in April, if I remember aright. 

Mr. HARRIS. The 2d of April. 

Mr. ALLISON. Submitted on the 2d day of April, 1888. In that 
report is a statement of the results of the House bill as reported. They 
state how much the revenue would be reduced from customs and how 
much from internal revenue. I do not go into the question of the ac- 
curacy of thei? calculations at this moment, but they show—and this 
is now, according to the rules of the Senate, made a part of its archives— 
that they made a reduction by the House bill of $78,000,000, $24,000, - 
000 on internal revenue and $54,000,000 by reduction of duties on im- 
ports, including the free-list; whereas this House bill was so changed 
in the course of its passage through the House of Representatives that 
instead of the reductions on the dutiable-list amounting to over $53,- 
000,000 they amount only to a little over $49,000,000. New Jersey 
industries were taken care of. Some other industries that I might de- 
scribeand mention were taken care of and removed from the free-list, 
thereby not only reducing the dutiableand free-lists to $49,000,000, but 
reducing the free-list to $19,000,000. The internal revenue part of the 
bill was made up on an estimate made by the Committee on Ways and 
Means in March. That estimate has not been verified by the report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue made since the close of the 
fiscal year. a 

The internal revenue reduction as proposed in the bill is more than 
$2,000,000 less than that stated in what is found to be the minority re- 
port with this bill. Thus, instead of the House bill reducing the total 
revenues by $78,000,000 as is alleged by this minority report, the House 
bill reduces them by but $71,000,000 on its own calculations, making 
a difference of over $6,000,000. 

That is a general statement as respects the reduction. The House 
bill on its face then, as it stands here, only reduces the revenues practi- 
cally $71,000,000 in round numbers. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a few words as to the measure 
we have reported. Perhaps I ought to say in the beginning, that upon 
one computation made by experts the reduction of the revenue made 
by it will be $73,000,000. That computation is made up on the idea 
that where we have increased the duty there will be a corresponding 
or at least a partial reduction in the importations, and thus the reve- 
nue will be reduced in that way. That is the basis upon which this 
table is made up. But if the computation were made upon the basis 
of the House bill it would be different. It can not be made upon the 
basis of the House bill, for in no case have we reduced the duty, in my 
judgment, to such a point as to lead to an increase of importations, 
whilst the manifest purpose, or at least the manifest effect, of the House 
bill is to increase importations not only of the articles that are put 
upon the free-list but also of the articles where the duties are reduced. 
That being the manifest effect of the bill, of course it is a question 
merely of estimate whether or not the increased importation will not 
amount to a sufficient sum to prevent any reduction of revenue under 
the House bill. I believe in many instances that will be the absolute 
result. I have no doubt that where large reductions have been made 
upon certain imported articles the importations will increase so much 
that the revenue will not be reduced at all from those particular arti- 
cles, and the general effect of the House bill will be, not to reduce the 
revenue at all, or if at all, to a very limited amount, so far as customs 
revenue is concerned. a 

But we believe that the increased duties which we propose will re- 
duce importations in most cases of increase, but if we are mistaken in 
that, if the importations should be what they were in 1887, our bill will 
still reduce the revenues $61,000,000, so that there is no question but 
that the effect of the Senate substitute will be to reduce the revenue 
from $61,000,000 to $73,000,000, and in my judgment it is-likely to be 
midway or substantially midway between those two points. That is 
the purpose and intent of the Senateamendment. But we have not 
only reduced the revenue from imports; we have also reduced the in- 
ternal revenue as well; and I wish to makean observation or two upon 
the internal-revenue taxation in view of the minority report. 

We have put provisions in this substitute very similar to the House 
bill on tobacco; and why the Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. VANCE] 
could bring his mind to the point of criticising the tobacco provisions 
of this substitute I can not quite comprehend. The minority say that 
„practically the substitute offers to the people free whisky and free 
tobacco. I can not understand why the Senator from North Carolina 


should censure the majority of the Finance Committee for proposing a 
diminution of the internal revenue upon tobaceo. Ido not understand 
why itis that weshould be criticised in one breath for reducing the to- 
bacco tax, and the Mills bills, so called, extolled into the upper heavens 
for doing the same thing. In other words, they condemn us for deal- 
ing with the internal revenue upon tobacco, and then they indorse the 
Mills bill, which does practically the same thing. 


Why did we put free tobacco in this bill? I will say frankly for 
myself that I have not been very vigorous and urgent as respects the 
reduction or repeal of the internal-revenue tax upon tobacco, but I 
have supposed that there was practically a universal sentiment in fayor 
of taking off the tax on tobacco in both Houses of Congress, This cer- 
tainly is trae as shown by the votes in the two Houses. It has been 
reduced and reduced from year to year from 32 cents a pound until the 
last reduction was to 8 cents a pound. It is said to be an onerous im- 
position upon many of the agricultural States of the Union that pro- 
duce tobacco, and I supposed that there was a general sentiment in 
favor of that reduction, and I yielded to it, and the Committee on Fi- 
nance yielded to it; that is, wherever they were not originally in favor 
of taking off that tax. 

The only difference between the House bill and the Senate bill in 
that respect is that we have made a reduction upon manufactured cigars 
of $1.50 a thousand, and we have also taken off the tax upon retail 
dealers in tobacco, which is retained in the House bill at $1 for each 
dealer. We did not believe that it was wise to have an army of reve- 
nue officers going in every cross-road and hamlet and village in our 
country collecting a dollar tax from every man who may sell a cigar. 
Therefore we wiped out that tax in our provision, which is retained 
in the Mills bill, so called, at $1 for each dealer. 

Another provision of this substitute is a provision exempting from 
tax alcohol used in the arts. ‘The minority say, speaking of this sub- 
ject: 

But in view of the impossibility of preventing frauds upon the revenue that 
should be derived from distilled spirits used for purposes other than the arts, 
the loss of revenue may be safely estimated at many times $7,000,000, 

Is there any Senator who would say that alcohol, if it can be safely 
allowed to be so used without disturbing the tax upon spirits used as 
beverages, should not be made free of tax? Why is it that all the 
men who are obliged to use alcohol as a solvent in the thousand varied 
chemical productions should not have that privilege, thereby cheapen- 
ing their products, if it can be done safely? Who will say that all 
those who make varnishes or are engaged in similar mechanical indus- 
tries, should not have the benefit of this solvent, alcohol, which is the 
best known for all these purposes, if it can be furnished free of tax 
safely without impairing the revenue? 

Therefore, as a starting point, there is not anyone that I know of 
who will say that the industries of our country should be burdened 
with a tax upon alcohol of 90 cents a gallon, unless it js absolutely 
necessary that that burden should come for the purpose of collecting 
the revenue which we derive now and which we are likely to derive 
for some time to come from distilled spirits used as a beverage, I take 
it, then, that the only possible objection to this is that it will disturb 
the revenue. Now, will it? Isay in the beginning that if any Sen- 
ator here, any of the lawyers of this body or those accustomed to draught 
or construe or criticise statutes, will declare that we have not put into 
this substitute provisions sufficiently stringent to prevent frauds upon 
the revenue as respects the use of alcohol in the arts, the Committee 
on Finance will accept any amendments he may propose to secure the 
safety of the revenue. 

We intended to make, and have, I believe, made provision here that 
will absolutely make it impossible to defraud the revenue as 
alcohol used in the arts. I know that the Senator from Ohio i Mr. 
SHERMAN], in his brief debate the other day, expressed some doubt 
about these provisions. Iam afraid the Senator from Ohio had not 
given these provisions that careful consideration which he generally 
gives to the subject he discusses, or else he would have modified that 
expression. There has been, I know, a prevailing opinion for several 
years that the ingenuity of chemistry would be so great under temp- 
tation as to provide some method whereby spirits infused and impreg- 
nated with wood alcohol could have that alcohol withdrawn and the 
spirits then used as a beverage. I have examined this question with 
care, and there is no part of the bill to which I have given more per- 
sonal attention than to this question, and I want to say here and now 
that I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that we can, under 
the provisions of this substitute, prevent fraud just as certainly as we 
can prevent fraud in the original distillation of spirits. 

It is stated over and over again by chemists who have examined this 
subject that the only method whereby methylated spirits or wood alco- 
hol can be entirely removed from alcohol proper is by distillation, and 
not by any crude method of distillation, eit he the finer process of re- 
distillation. Therefore it is that if we have machin and power 
under existing law to prevent fraudulent distillation of alcohol, the 
same stringent and restrictive provisions which are here embodied will 
prevent the redistillation of methylated alcohol into alcohol suitable 
for beverages. A 

But we are not without absolute information upon this subject. 
Great Britain has had this principle in her statute system since 1854, 
and it is a part of her system to-day, and she has a tax upon spirits 
more than double, twice and a half, the tax upon spirits in this coun- 
try. She raises $70,000,000 per annum now by her taxation upon dis- 
tilled spirits, a greater amount in the aggregate than we raise, and yet 
methylated alcohol is permitted to be used in Great Britain free or 
tax. 
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Germany having double the tax upon distilled spirits that we have, 
saM a system of bonding and methylization which is perfect in its 
working. 

Here, then, aretwo countries taxing distilled spirits much higher than 
we tax them, and yet having machinery in their laws whereby spirits 
can be withdrawn for industrial purposes without injury to the reve- 
nue. Therefore, it will not do to make a mere ad ecapiandum state- 
ment that this can not be done. It has been done; it is being done 
under laws no morestringent than we propose here; and therefore there 
is no question of frand involved in these provisions as respects alcohol 
used in the arts. I say this from absolute conviction that it can be 
done and will be done. My friend from Kentucky in his minority re- 
port virtually admits that, because he says that the effect of it will be 
to give the whisky ring an opportunity of securing an advance upon 
untaxed alcohol. 

But this is only one method. As the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] very well reminds me—although I intended to speak 
of it before passing from the subject—we have in this measure a pro- 
vision whereby chemists and other manufacturers may withdraw spirits 
in bond without the payment of the tax, and they may use these spirits 
in the production of such chemicals as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may from time to time authorize them to produce, without the pay- 
ment of the tax, and they may do this in bonded warehouses. We have 

rovided a system of bonding for domestic productions. It has been 
me in this way since 1866 by chemists for export, and I can seen no 
reason why it can not as well be done for domestic consumption. 

It may be noted, as I pass, that at every internal revenue revis- 
ion we have liberalized the law as respects the authority of chemists 
to manufacture articles for export. So, taking these provisions to- 
gether, I regard them as wise provisions, and surely if they can be 
executed they are necessary provisions, for our producers come in com- 
petition at every turn with the great chemists of Germany, who have 
free alcohol, and with the chemists of Great Britain, the producers ot 
a thousand articles in which alcohol is an essential element in these 
great countries, who are contesting severely with us for the industrial 
markets of the world, and particularly for the markets of our own 
country. So, proclaiming as both sides of this Chamber proclaim prac- 
tically, that we do not intend to reduce the internal-revenue fax upon 
distilled spirits at this time, and with the indications at least that this 
tax is likely to remain for some time to come, are we to put gyves upon 
our wrists as respects our own great industries and allow Germany and 
Great Britain to have this enormous advantage of us in all these par- 
ticulars, and are we to be intimidated in this effort to grant relief by 
the mere assertion, without a particle of proof to sustain it, that pos- 
sibly there may be frauds committed under provisions we propose? 

Mr. President, this is in curious contrast with the provisions of the 
bill which the minority of the committee indorse; and I want to saya 
word respecting that, although it is discussed in the report of the ma- 
jority. The minority of the committee propose in reality to disturb, 
if not destroy, our internal-revenue system as respects the collection 
of the tax upon distilled spirits. What do they do? They open up to 
free distillation practically all distilleries having a capacity of less than 
25 bushels of grain per diem. I will not discuss that question; it is 
discussed in the report in detail, and I invite criticism of the state- 
ments in that report as respects this free distillation proposed in this 
bill. Everybody knows that with the great temptation of 400 per 
cent. upon this article of distilled spirits, there are inducements to 
fraud, and this House bill proposes to open wide every avenue and 
every door leading in that direction. 

But there is another thing that is curious in view of the criticism of 
the minority as respects the tobacco tax, and as respects the tax upon 
alcohol used in the arts, that this Mills bill, which they indorse, re- 
moves all taxes from retail dealers in spiritous liquors and retail deal- 
ers in malt liquors. I would like to have some Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber disclose why it is that they propose to withdraw 
from the revenne on whisky $5,000,000, or about one-fourteenth part 
of all the revenue, by allowing retail dealers to go scot free through- 
out the country. A tax yielding over four and a half million dollars 
is swept down by that provision, and yet the minority seem to think 
that we have opened wide this door and interfered with the collection 
= the tax on spirits by removing the internal tax from alcohol used in 

e arts. 

So much, Mr. President, for the first two provisions found in the 
committee’s bill. Now I come to the tariff schedules. The firstsched— 
ule is the chemical schedule. I will say in respect to this schedule, 
which is a long one, that the committee gave it such attention and care 
as they were able. 

Upon many articles we have reduced the rates below the provisions 
of the House bill, because wherever alcohol is used as a solvent or in 
the manufacture of chemical productions we have reduced the duty. 

I may say that in the chemical schedule I do not know or remember 
now a single increase: there may be here and there an increase in tha 
schedule, but certainly none of any prominence. . 

Then we come to the earthenware and glass schedule. There is 


practically no increase in the earthenware and glass schedule, but there 


is a diminution upon some articles, and perhaps I ought to say here— 
because I mean so far as I discuss these questions to discuss them as 
frankly as I can—we have provided for the inclusion of the dutiable 
value of packages and covers; so that under that provision there will 
D ily be an increase of duty, as compared with the provisions of 
existing law. To cover that we have reduced the earthenware and 
glass schedule wherever there is an ad valorem duty to the extent of 
5 per cent.; but with that exception, I think it can not be safely said- 
that there is a reduction in the earthenware schedule. 

Now we come to metals, and that seems to be a schedule that has 
troubled our friends in their minority report. Of course that is practi- 
cally the most important schedule in the bill. It covers the entire 
range of our iron and steel and other metallic productions. We have 
increased the duty in some cases. We have made in this schedule 
duties specific that were formerly ad valorem, which will operate un- 
doubtedly in some instances as an increase, but not in very many. 

This metal schedule is based upon the idea that we should encourage 
the manufactures of iron and steel in ourowncountry. If there is any 
one thing that this nation ought to do more than another, it is to build 
up every industry that is involved in the metals of our country. For 
every defensive purpose, as well as for every industrial purpose, this 
should be so. We have 150,000 miles of railway, more railway than 
there is in all Europe, and I do not know but in all the world beside. 
Are we to be dependent upon a hostile government possibly for the 
materials which are so essential to us in both war and peace? Our 
friends on the other side knew something of the difficulties in that par- 
ticular twenty-five years ago. If the iron of Birmingham had been 
developed a quarter of a century ago, instead of under the beneficent 
laws which are now on our statute book, the tale might have been a 
very different one so far as the prolongation of the civil struggle in 
which we were engaged is concerned. 

Therefore, aside from any question of our industries, it seems to me 
it is our duty to see to it that we so encourage the production of the 
metals in this country as to make us absolutely independent of all the 
nations gf the world. In the minority report I find this metal schedule 
particulafly criticized. It says: 

In no single instance is the policy upon which the substitute was framed 
more clearly demonstrated than in that of railway iron. 

They give some illustrations and I want to accept the illustrations 
given by them. 

The cost to produce rails at a leading mill in the United States in 1887 was less 
than £27 per ton, of which less than $4.25 per ton was paid in wages. 

I read now from the minority report: 


The present rate of duty on steel rails is 217, and by the substitute it is reduced 
to $15.68 per ton. The question arises whether this will reduce the wages of the 
operatives $1.32, or whether $11.43 bounty above the whole cost paid for labor 
will satisfy the manufacturers. 

The labor cost in a ton of steel rails being $4.25, on the ‘tense that this is so 
much higher than the former wages, the burden of $15.68 is thus laid upon every 
ton of steel rails imported into the United States, and thus governing the prices 
here in order to equalize the difference in domestic and foreign wages. 


Ts that a frank statement? If it is, is it an intelligent statement? 
Why, Mr. President, by a curious association of circumstances the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the Senators of the 
minority seem to have had the same illustrations in their minds. I 
would have supposed, if I did not know it to be otherwise, that they 
had met socially or in some other way and agreed apon what illustra- 
tions they should put in their reports respectively. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has absolutely annihilated this statement as respects the 
cost of producing steel rails. The testimony is so eminent that I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate to it expressly, although I have 
no doubt they have read it over and over again. I read now from page 
31 of the majority report, in which appears a statement of Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt. I need not state who Mr. Hewitt is. He was a distin- 
guished member of the House of Representativesformany years. He 
is known to be a man of the highest intelligence as respects these very 
questions and of the highest integrity. He is now the Democratic can- 
didate for mayor of the city of New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One of the candidates, 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean one of them. This is his statement as 
quoted by the Senator from Rhode Island in the majority report. 

Mr. Hewitt said: 


The percentage of labor involved in the production of any given article de- 
pends upon where you begin to estimate the percentage. If vou begin with a 
steel-rail mill, which uses pig-iron, the labor will be from 25 to 30 per cent. The 
actual wages paid by a wire-mill will amount to about 29 per cent. of the cost, 
If you include labor in the blast-furnace that would make it 60 percent. But 
if you go on back to the ore bed, and put in everything which was paid out from 
the ore bed, the percentage of labor would have been about 90 per cent. I say 
this because the gentleman (Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, N. Y.) pro- 
poses to overthrow facts within my knowledge, and for which I pay, I say the 
amount which I pay out for labor, when I include every particle of raw mate- 
rial beginning at the ground—and I am a miner both of ore and coal—I have 
never, with all my anxiety to get it down, got it below 9 per cent. on the talue 
of the finished product. 

Mr. Mtis. What is the finished product? e 

Mr. Hxwirr. Any finished product. I make bar. iron. 

Mr. Mit. IS. Is pig-iron a finished produet? 

Mr. Hewirr. The labor in pig- iron will be 90 per cent. of the cost. It actually 
takes 90 per cent. of the cost of the article for labor, when you include every- 
thing from the beginning to the end. 
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Mr. Hewitt shows in this statement that 90 per cent. of the cost of 

. manufacturing a steel rail is labor. We have in the committee-room 
abundant evidence of the same fact. I will not stop tq illustrate from 
the testimony before the committee, but I will only add to Mr. Hew- 
itt’s complete and accurate statement a statement made by the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, furnished by the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, who now sits opposite to me [Mr. PAYNE], 
at the request of the committee, in order that we might have accurate 
and intelligent information as to the actual labor cost of producing a 
ton of steel rails. The committee asked him to procure this informa- 
tion for us, and I have it here before me, and it will be embodied in 
our testimony taken from the books of the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company, and vouched for as to its accuracy by the Senator from Ohio. 
STEEL RAILS.—STATEMENT OF CLEVELAND ROLLING-MILL COMPANY, OF CLEVE- 

LAND, OHIO. 
[Presented by Senator H. R. PAYNE, of Ohio.] 


Slalement showing the cost of producing one ton of steel rails from Lake Superior 
tron ores, taken from the pu- rolls and expense account. 


Paid for labor in mining one ton Of ore. . . . . ssuetseeees- 
Paid for labor in transportation of one ton of ore......... 

Paid for labor in producing one ton of pig-iron from ore ...... 1 
Paid for labor in producing one ton of steel rails from pig-iron................ 


Total amount for labor in the production of one ton of steel rails from 
Lake Superior ore 


The minority in its report states to us that it costs $4.25. This state- 


ment proceeds— 
Paid for materials and transportation on same (less the cost of labor), such 
as ore, spiegel, coke, coal, oil, gas, ganister, clay, brick, eto. ... . $7.67 


And as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES) very properly says, 
that is mostly labor, and it is. 
Total cost of 1 ton of steel rails manufactured from Lake Superior ores, 
50. 


And yet the minority of the committee instract the people of the 
United States that the labor cost of a ton of steel rails is only $4.25. 
Now let me take another illustration 
Mr. HAWLEY. I beg the Senator to allow me. Perhaps ey mean 
producing from pig-iron laid in the pig in their own grounds in Ohio. 
Mr. ALLISON. They do not say so. You mean the minority re- 
rt? 
Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
was $9. 
Mr. ALLISON. I see the point of the Senator’s interrupticn, and I 
thank him for it, and I will read again: 
Paid for labor in producing 1 ton of steel rails from pig-iron, $9.51— 
as against $4.25, according to the minority report. It is a valuable 
thing for the Senate to know that it only costs $4.25 to produce a ton 
of steel rails in our country, which sells now for $31.50. That is val- 
uable information to impart to those whose duty it is and whose busi- 
ness it is to supply steel rails, because if the difference between $4.25, 
the cost of labor, and the price at which steel rails sell for now in the 
market, is what would thus appear, I want to invite my associates on 
the Finance Committee to join me in building a steel-rail mill, and we 
can sell our steel rails at a good deal less than $31.50 a ton. 
Now, then, another illustration: 
The rods— . 
Listen to this criticism of our bill by thé minority of the committee— 
The rods out of which the farmers’ wire fence is made are not apparently 
changed in rate, but by various changes in classification actual and important 
additional burdensare imposed. A reduction in dutiable value from 3} to 3 cents 
per pound weight accomplishes this. An additional size, No, 6, added without 
an apparent change of rate does adroitly increase the rate paid on wire rods of 
this size from 45 per cent. to about 54 per cent., and is an increased tax on this 
aoe size of wire rods of nearly $300,000, upon the basis of the importations of 
therefore increasing the cost of wire fence to the farmers of the coun- 
try. So says impliedly this minority report. In connection with 
this statement there are a few facts which I think should be placed on 
record. In the first place, this report states that we have reduced the 
unit of value or rather the dutiable value of rods from 3} to 3 cents per 
pound upon this class of wire rods. That is to say, we have provided 
that this class of rods valued at 3 cents a pound, instead of 3} cents per 
und, shall come in at the lower rate of duty, which, under existing 
aw, is six-tenths of a cent per pound. 3 
When the law of 1883 was enacted we provided that all rods not less 
than No. 5, wire gauge, should pay six-tenths ofa cent per pound when 
valued at 3%} centsa pound or less. At that time no wire rod was rolled 
thinner than No. 5, wire gauge. Then we provided that all wire thinner 
than No. 5 should pay another and a higher rate. That is, it was the 
intention of the law that all thinner than No. 5, wire gauge, should 
pay duty as wire; but it was held by the Treasury Department that all 
rolled iron or steel should be classed as rods, and drawn iron or steel 
should be classedas wire. The foreign manufacturers then rolled their 
rods thinner than No. 5 down to No. 6, and imported them under the 
blanket clause at 45 per cent. ad valorem, a plain and palpable evasion 
of the intent of the law. 
I think there is no better illustration than this, and I will say to my 
friends on the other side, that I want to point a moral here as respects 


If they do, I understand you to say the cost 


ad valorem duties. Taking the importations of 1887, the duties on 
steel rods not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, the unit of dutiable value 
was 1.6 cents a pound. No. Gis a finer rod, and came in at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, under this Treasury decision, and 201,000,000 pounds of 
No. 6 came in valued at 1.1 cents per pound. 

There is not a man but knows that wire No. 6, being a thinner rod, 
costs more than a No. 5 wire rod, and yet under this system of ad va- 
lorem duties, which has been so often denounced by so many Secreta- 
ries of the Treasury, these men bring in these rods at a valuation of 
1.1 cents per pound, or at a nominal value on the other side of $24.64 
aton. Does any man believe that they can manufacture wire rods of 
No. 6 wire gauge at the rate of $24.64 per ton? It is a clear and pal- 
pable undervaluation; and all the committee did in this regard was to 
put this one wire gauge in at the specific duty of six-tenths of a cent 
per pound, the rate provided for by existing law. It may be that the 
duties will be somewhat increased, butif they were now valued as they 
ought to be valued and as the true valuation is, there will be no increase 
of duty, but really a decrease of the ad valorem rate on a true valuation, 
as No. 5 wire rods now come in at 36 per cent. ad valorem, or a duty of 
six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I want to call attention to some 
information that was before the Committee on Finance as respects 
these wire rods. It was shown before the Committee on Finance that 
up to the specific duty of 1883 no wire rods were manufactured in this 
country; but by the development of this wire-rod industry and the use 
of wire for fences there has been an enormous increase in the use of 
wire rods. Last year there were imported 149,000 tons, and the year 
before importations largely in excess of that, but last year we manu- 
factured in the United States 188,000 tons of wire rods, and we shall 
probably in two years from this time manufacture every wire rod con- 
sumed in this country; and the price of wire rods has been greatly re- 
duced from year to year. 

When we commenced the manufacture of wire rods in this country 
two years ago the men who manufactured them in Germany sought 
to break the market, and they reduced the price to $35 a ton free in 
New York, duty paid, but when they found they could not induce our 
people to buy their rods and that our people manufactured their own, 
they made a close combination in Germany, a trust, whereby they put 
the price of wire rods up to $40.50 per ton, duty paid in New York, 
and they have remained there and have staid practically there for the 
last nine months. I will not read the testimony, but merely state the 
facts. It will be seen, therefore, that wire rods are being produced 
ay in this country cheaper than they were ever produced before any- 
where. 

But our friends of the minority seem to think that fence-wire is a 
wire-rod. Fence-wire is a different thing. These wire-rods are the 
raw material for fence-wire. These rodsare drawn out to No. 11 to 12 
wire gauge, and thus become fence-wire. We have reduced the duty 
on fence-wire in our subsitute a quarter of a cent a pound. The Mills 
bill does not touch it, So the criticism as applied to this particular 
thing shows itself to be absolutely an error of fact. Takingour billas 
it stands and comparing it with the bill that these gentlemen say they 
are willing to support, we have done more for the purpose of reducing 
the duty on fence-wire than has the House bill. 

Wire for fencing is now so cheap that a man with $90 can f»uce a 
160-acre field. I know of no boon to our people so great as that boon 
which has furnished them fence-wire at 2} cents a pound, and which 
affords an opportunity to fence a farm for $90.50, as shown by the pres- 
ent price of fenee-wire in this country, at the place of manufacture, or 56 
cents per acre. I see the Senator from Missouri shakes hishead. That 
is the wholesale price of fence-wire to-day at every mill where wire for 
fencing is made. Mr. Oliver, of Pittsburgh, states the present cost of 
wire fencing under existing conditions which are not changed by the 
substitute. 


The consumer certainly has no right to complain that his wire is costing too 
much under existing conditions. Barbed wire, which five years ago (with rods 
coming in at 30 per cent, duty) was worth § cents per pound, is to-day selling as 
low as 23 cents per pound at the factory. Allowing half of 1 cent per pound for 
middle-men's profits and freights (a very liberal estimate) the price to the con- 
sumer would be 3} cents per pound, At this price it would cost just $90.72, ora 
little over 56 cents an acre, to fence a farm of 160 acres with barbed wire four 
strands high. Wire nails are sold at $2.30 per keg at the factory, which is less 
than the cost of rods in 1882. These two articles form the great outlet for the 
wire-rods that are manufactured and imported into this country—barbed-wire 
fence and wire nails, No better evidence is required of the fact that protection 
cheapens the protected article than the constant reduction in the price of wire 
ana wire-rods since 1883 in the face of an advance of 50 per cent, in the rate of 

uty. 


Prior to 1883 the duty on wire-rods was 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I have spent perhaps longer time on the subject of 
wire thau I ought to have done. Ido not know but that I should say 
something more as respects the metal schedule. I will simply add 
that we have reduced copper one-half, and there is no better refutation 
of what is said by many people, that the duty is added to the price, 
than what is disclosed in respect to the question of copper. The duty 
is a high duty now. We have reduced it one-half. Why? Because 
we have for the last two or three years exported largely of copper, so 
that the duty does not affect the price of copper one way or the other 
in this country. The testimony was clear before the Committee on 
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Finance that copper is cheaper in this country now than it is in Europe; 
and a further statement was made before us that a French trust has 
absolute control of the copper of the world, and they buy all the cop- 
per of the world as they have bought and are buying the copper from 
all the copper mines in the United States; they therefore control the 
price not only in this country but in Europe, and the duty has no ef- 
fect upon the price, as the price is now lesg here or no more than in 
London, where it is free of duty. 

Therefore I say for present purposes or at this time it is not neces- 
sary that we should retain the duty on copper for the protection of our 
own producers, and yet conditions may change. At the present time 
it is the enormous production of copper and its foreign control that con- 
trols the price of copper and not the duty. 

The next schedule is wood and wooden-ware. I suppose I need not 
explain to the Senate that we have made no practical change in the 
wood schedule. We have corrected one or two incongruities in that 
schedule, or rather one or two difficulties that arise in the administra- 
tion of that schedule under the present law. I have been in the past 
myself rather disposed to think that we ought to reduce the duty upon 
sawed lumber, but I think it is clear from what has been disclosed re- 
cently that any reduction of the duties upon sawed lumber would inure 
not to our people, but inure to the benetit of the Dominion of Canada; 
and I am not ready at this moment to pick out and select things which 
shall especially benefit the Dominion of Canada. We have many un- 
settled questions with that Government, and lumber should not now be 
excepted from any arrangements we may in the future make with them. 
Upon this point I beg to present what has been stated recently by Con- 

Hotchkiss upon this subject, which is found in the majority report: 


I have been thus explicit in describing the systems of the two countries, for, 
to my mind, they are the key by which the situation and effect may be safely 
. in ease free lumber becomes a reality. i 

There is no dispute that the American manufacturer controls the making of 
774 In doing this he is not influenced by the Canadian supply in any degree. 

f the duty of S is removed it will not affect the American price, because it 
has never been a factor, and will still be unfelt. No lower price will prevail 
in the United States than heretofore, and no different net results will be experi- 
enced by the manufacturer. 

The Canadian, on the contrary, will Jay his lumber down in the American 
market at $2 less per thousand, and will obtain for it the same as the American 
does, so that the net result to the Canadian manufacturer will be a clear gain of 
the $2 which the American Government has remitted. This additional net re- 
sult to the Canadian manufacturer will, however, be of very brief duration. 

Having shown how the governments in Canada continue their control of the 
timber land and their disposition to tax them tothe utmost, I am confident that 
not a May pay-day will pass before a public notice will issue in effect that a 
further increase in annual and timber dues has been made an order in council, 
in sums sufficient to absorb the $2 per thousand into the provincial treasuries, 


We know, in confirmation of this statement, that when we removed 
the duty of $1 a thousand on logs Canada straightway put an export 
duty of $2 a thousand on the same article. 

I also wish to incorporate in the RECORD, in order that it may be con- 
venient, a statement made by the Department of Agriculture respect- 
ing the effect of the tariff duty upon lumber: 


At the present stage of development, however, it seems, so far as the saving of 
standing supplies is concerned, there need be no fear nor hope from foreign com- 
petition, for “ the quantity of standing pine in the United States and Canada is 
reduced to a condition of absolute control; it is held in strong hands on both 
sides and will not be lightly frittered away.” The stumpage price, which has 
lately advanced as never before, will necessitate the upholding of present values 
for manufactured lumber, and an advance of prices is as certain as a decrease of 


supplies. 

The discussions of the tariff question in the lumberman's“ papers is natu- 
rally tinged by diverse personal interests, according as the manufacturer owns 
stumpage or relies upon supplied material. There are a number of American 
lumbermen who have invested millions of dollars and hold large timber-limits 
in Canada, and their interest would lead them to desire the removal of the in- 
cumbrance of $2, which the Canadian Government places on the unmanufact- 
ured, and the home Government on the manufactured article. The establish- 
ments on this side of the line do not wish to lose the margin of $2, although, as 
a lumber dealer expressed himself, they can well afford it, for they control sup- 
plies, production, and price.“ 

It is argued that whatever may be the temporary effects of a local or personal 
character that might result from the abolition of the tariff, such effects would 
not immediately felt; they would not be great, and only short-lived. The 
range in which Canadian lumber, which has never been kept out by the duty, 
can compete with our own will be extended by so much as the amount of the 
present duty, if removed, would pay for extended transportation; meanwhile 
the Canadian stum will increase in value, and the distance from which Ca- 
5 supplies must be brought will increase so as to offset any temporary ad- 
vantage. 

An unbiased weighing of the arguments advanced on both sides leads to the 
conclusion that the removal of the tariff on lumber would have no appreciable 
effect upon the price to the consumer, nor be detrimental to the lumberman's 
or saw-mill business, nor in the least affect the laboring man; but at the same 
time no appreciable benefit towards preservation of forests and forest supplies 
need be expected at this date from such removal. Possibly tive J ad- 
vantages may be gained, if by such competition local manufactures were en- 
couraged and the shipping of raw material made less profitable, 


With these statements, by officials now in office and familiar with 
the subject, and the additional statement that, in my judgment and 
belief, after as full an examination as I could make of the subject, the 
taking off of the duty on a particular article of lumber involved in the 
House bill would simply be so much of a bonus to the Dominion of 
Canada rather than a benefit to our own people, I leave the matter, 
only adding that the framers of the House bill do not touch but one 
or two classes in the lumber schedule. They do not reduce the duties 
upon the advanced manufactured lumber; they leave those open, and 
therefore it is that the effect of the House provision will be simply to 


put into the treasury of the Dominion of Canada 82 à thousand which 
it is proposed to take off lumber. That is all I have to Say on the lum- 
ber question at this time. ° 

Then we come to sugar, which is the next schedule. I want to run 
over these schedules briefly and state what are the salient points of 
them. 

‘The House bill reduces the sugar duty 18 per cent.; our substitute 
reduces it 50 per cent., and with that reduction the ad valorem 
duty on sugar is higher than the duty upon any other article of a sim- 
ilar nature in the schedules, if we except perhaps a few classes of wool. 
The sugar duty remains at 41 per cent. and a little more ad valorem 
under the substitute. It was not an easy thing for the committee to 
deal with this sugar question as respects the different grades of sugar. 
I think we have reached a fair solution as between the consumers and 
refiners of sugar. There was a disposition to make such a readjustment 
of the duty as would carry the polariscope test to No. 16, Dutch stand- 
ard, but the majority of the committee thought it unwise, without fur- 
ther information at least, to make that radical change in the law, and 
therefore we have left the polariscope test in the substitute as it is now, 
at No. 13, Dutch standard, and as is proposed in the House bill. 

Sugar is as essential to every family in the United States as is bread. 
It enters as much into the consumption of every household, wherever 
that household may be, as does flour; and if there is any necessary of 
life that should have a low rate of duty it is sugar, as this duty is paid 
by the consumer, because we do not now, and can not under the most 
favorable circumstances for many years to come, produce one-half of 
what we consume, and I believe—I speak for myself—that reasonable 
encouragement is given in the substitute to test our power of produc- 
ing sugar either from sorghum or beets, and also reasonable protection 
to those now engaged in this production from cane. 

The consumption of sugar in our country is enormous. In 1850 we 
produced as much sugar as we imported. It was not until the decade 
between 1850 and 1860, I believe, that we reached a point where we 
imported more sugar than we produced. There wasa large production 
of sugar between these years, and we produced about 384,000,000 
pounds on an average, and we imported very little more than we pro- 
duced. Each year after 1865 there was a gradual increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar not only in the aggregate but per capita. We have 
trebled the consumption of sugar in twenty years, and now consume 
in the United States more than 3,150,000,000 pounds of foreign sugar, 
whereas we only consumed twenty years ago 1,110,000,000 pounds; so 
that in twenty years the people of the United States have nearly trebled 
their consumption of sugar. 

Ts there any law of political economy which should require every 
family in the United States to pay the present high duty of 2 cents 
a pound upon sugar consumed in that family and in addition the cost 
paid to refiners of sugar? There is not a family in the United States 
but what pays more for sugar than it does for bread because of this 
enormous duty, and yet this House bill comes here to us reducing the 
duty upon sugar only 18 per cent., making it a nominal reduction, 
and why? It has been the boast of the Democratic party that they 
wanted to reduce the duties upon the necessaries of life. What nec- 
essary of life is greater than thatof sugar? And yet, although it bears 
the highest rate of duty of any article upon the dutiable-list, liquors 
and wines not excepted —— 

Mr. DAWES. Rice. 

Mr. ALLISON. Rice should be excepted. It pays the highest ad 
valorem rate of duty of any article upon the dutiable list, distilled 
spirits and wines not excepted, and yet this House bill reduces sugar 
only 18 per cent. Is it to be claimed here that we propose to reduce 
the duties upon the necessaries of life, and yet keep up this enormous 
duty upon this essential necessary ? 

Unless we can utilize beets and sorghum in the production of sugar 
in the future it is not probable that we shall ever produce one-tenth of 
the sugar that we consume in this country, and we are consuming year 
by year agreater number of pounds per capita. So if this measure shall 
become a law, and thereby reduce the cost of sugar to the consumers 
of the United States from 1 to 1} cents a pound or $42,000,000 per an- 
num to our people, the effect of this reduction will be undoubtedly to in- 
crease the consumption of sugar in our country from yeartoyear. And 
hence I should say that, as respects this sugar duty, it is probable the 
revenue will be increased at the rate of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 a year 
beyond one-half the amount we have received, and to that extent there 
will be an addition to the revenue. 

Our sugar-producing territory, except of sorghum, is limited, and 
cane-sugar is produced under unfavorable conditions as compared with 
the great amount of the production of sugar throughout the world from 
cane. The Senator from Kentucky takes especial pains to criticise our 
action on the sugar question in his report, whereby he not only criti- 
cises this reduction severely, but he goes back to the legislation of 1883 
and states that in the conference committee the duty on sugar between 
Nos. 13 and 16, Dutch standard, was raised from 2} cents to 2} cents 
a pound, and he says in his report that the Senate, by a yea-and-nay 
vote, had fixed the relation between what is known as raw sugars and 
sugars between 13 and 16 at 40 cents per hundred pounds or four-tenths 
of a cent per pound. He states, then, that after a further examination 
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we yielded finally to a difference of half a cent a pound between unre- 
fined and sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard, and then he says 
the Republicans in the conference committee increased that difference 
to three-fourths of a cent per pound. 

I do not see how it is possible for him to indorse this House bill after 
making that statement, because this House bill makes the distinction 
between sugars below 13 Dutch standard and sugars between 13 and 

16 Dutch stundard of fifty-seven one-hundredths per cent., or nearly 
the amount provided for in the existing law of which he complains. 

The dividing line by this House bill, which we are considering here, 
provides as respects sugar that all sugars above No, 13 Dutch standard 
shall pay fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent beyond the average 
of the sugar that comes in under the polariscopic test. This substitute, 
as proposed by your Senate committee, proposes a difference of three- 
eighths of a cent per pound or a difference of one-fifth of a cent a pound 
in Javor of the substitute and the consumer of sugar and against the 
refiner as compared with the House bill, and yet the Senator from 
Kentucky criticises this substitute which reduces twenty one-hun- 
dredths of a cent below the bill which he supports hetween 13 and 16 
Dutch standard, and says he is in favor of the House bill. This House 
bill makes a greater difference in fuvor of the refiner than the highest 
point he was willing to concede in 1883. 

The difference between the substitute which we propose and the 
House bill as respects sugar is a difference of $6,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate per annum to the consumer, By the House bill the tax upon the 
people of the United States is $6,000,000 per annum more than the Sen- 
ate substitute, as the duty is paid by the people who consume the su- 

, and, in my judgment, it is practically the only case in all these 
Auliable-lists where the consumer pays the duty; and, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] very justly and very properly observes, 
it bears heavily upon the poor and upon those who have large families. 
Six million dollars to whom? Where will it go? It is between 13 and 
16. Why is it that the refining interest insists all the time upon that 
relation of 13and 16? It is that the centrifugal sugars can not come in 
between 13 and 16, and thus go into consumption without the inter- 
vention of the refiner. Therefore it is that they want to make the line 
of demarkation strongest between 13 and 16, in order that all sugars 
that come in may be raw sugars, and thus pass through the pro- 
cesses of refining in our country; and I repeat that the Senate substi- 
tute makes a difference of one-fifth of a cent, or $6,000,000 per annum 
in favor of the consumers of sugar, 

_ What is the effect of that? Acccording to the census of 1830, there 
was twenty-seven and a half millions of capital invested in sugar refin- 
ing in the United States. I have not been able to procure the accurate 
statistics between then and now, but I assume that there is certainly 
not more than $50,000,000 of capital engaged in that industry now. 
So this concession made to sugar refiners in the House bill as compared 
with the Senate bill is 12 per cent. upon all the capital of all the sugar 
refineries in the United States; and yet the Senators who have made 
the minority report upon this bill, including the separate and distinct 
report of the Senator from Kentucky, indorse these House provisions 
as respects the question of sugar, and then they denounce all trusts. 
They legislate by the provisions of this House bill $6,000,000 into 
the pockets of the sugar trust, 12 per cent. per annum upon theircapital, 
and take it out of the pockets of the people of the United States and 
denounce the Republican party and this substitute for administering 
to and fostering trusts! Consistency is a jewel that is not found in 
this minority report any more than it is in the report of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The next schedule is tobacco and cigars. We propose in this bill to 
somewhat modify the duties upon tobacco and cigars. Iam not clear 
that the provisions as introduced are exactly what theyoughtto be. I 
say that for the benefit of all those who may be interested in this man- 
ufacture we have done the best we could with the information at 
hand; but, I repeat, in the great hurry of getting this bill with all its 
schedules properly before the Senate. we have had to report some pro- 
visions without the careful examination which should have been made. 

We have changed the duty upon imported cigars from two and one- 
half dollars a thousand and 25 per cent. ad valorem to a specific duty 
of three and one-half dollars. ‘The effect of that may be, I think, to 
increase the duty upon some kinds of imported cigars; but as they are 
a luxury I do not think that increase will be very much felt. 

We have also made a change in the law as respects wrappers. We 
have taxed tobacco suitable for wrappers 75 cents a pound, unstemmed, 
and if stemmed, $1. In order to compensate for that increase on the 
wrappers we have reduced the duty on Cuban tobacco for fillers, which 
is the only tobacco practically imported, from 35 to 40 respectiveiy to 25 
and 20 cents. I do not know that this adjustment is just what it should 
be, and the committee desires the information that always comes from 
an open discussion of the details of a bill in the Senate and such fur- 
ther information as we can acquire from the trade before the details are 
finally adjusted. : 

The next schedule is provisions. We have made some changes in 
the provision schedule. So far as we could we have provided specific 
duties in lieu of the ad valorem duties. 3 

There are some things that the committee have in contemplation 
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that we have not yet done as respects the provisions schedule. The 
committee are considering the question of providing some rate of duty 
upon eggs imported into our country for the benetit of our own pro- 
ducers and farmers and for the protection of this great industry, which, 
as Edward Atkinson said, is equal to the iron indastry; but we have 
not yet perfected that provision. 

The flax, hemp, and jute schedule has been changed somewhat. It 
has been changed, first, by the removal of all duty upon the raw ma- 
terial. It has been changed, next, by making specific rates instead of 
ad valorem rates in many cases. We have reduced certain products 
of the manufacture of these grasses and fibers and we have increased 
some others. Notably we have reduced one-half the duty on binding- 
twine. I will mention that in the interest of farmers and for the 
benefit of those who joined in the minority report, so that there may 
be no mistake about it. The reduction is from 2} to 3 cents a pound 
to 1} cents a pound. We have reduced also the duty on cotton-bag- 
ging one-half. The duty on cotton-bagging is now 1} to 2 cents a 
pound. All under 7 cents a pound is 14, and all above is 2 cents. We 
have reduced that to three-fourths of a cent a pound, as our sympa- 
thies ran out somewhat with the extraordinary arrangement made by 
those who use cotton-hagging for consumption during the present year. 

The next schedule is silk and silk goods. I will say, for the benefit 
of those who have not examined with care these schedules, that we 
have adopted specific duties in lieu of ad valorem duties as applied to 
this schedule because of the great undervaluations in it. Indeed, a 
great portion of the difficulty in the New York custom-house arises 
from the importation of silks, and we have adopted specific rates in- 
stead of ad valorem rates. We have done that upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so that we can not, of course, be charged 
with anything extraordinary in that respect. Secretary Manning—I 
have his request before me—prepared a silk schedule, which we have 
adopted in the main, providing specific duties upon silk goods in lieu 
of ad valorem duties, and I believe the effect will be to increase some- 
what the rate of duty upon silks as compared with the duty now col- 
lected, or which ought to be collected. It was the intention of the com- 
mittee and the intention of the Secretary of the Treasury, as we un- 
derstood it, to make these specific duties correspond exactly with the 
ad valorem duties, when honestly collected, now on the statute-book. 

We have made no great changes in the three other schedules, sun- 
dries, books, and the free-list. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have gone over the details of this bill, not 
with the expectation or intention of discussing the merits or demerits 
of protection or free trade. I did not intend and do not propose to do 
that in this debate at this moment. I intend to refrain from discuss- 
ing the abstract question of free trade and protection. I only mean to 
say that from my examination of these bills—the House bill and the 
substitute—the one is a clear and distinct measure of protection to 
American industry and American producers, and the other is a step, 
and I may say a long step, in the direction of what is commonly known 
as free trade. 

Tam reminded by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRrici] 
that I have not touched upon wool and woolens. Ihave not, nor have 
I upon cotton. These are two of the great schedules in this bill. The 
woolen schedule is changed very much and the cotton schedule is con- 
siderably changed; but in the cotton schedule there has been only an 
increase of duty upon two or three items of rates upon the finer grades 
and an equal number of items of the lower grades have been reduced. 

We have increased duties in the woolen schedule somewhat, but only 
in the higher classes of woolen goods. We have not touched the lower 
classes of woolen goods, except to correct what has been understood in 
the Treasury Department and by both Houses of Congress to be an in- 
justice in respect to worsted goods. We have made that correction and 
classified worsted goods with woolen goods in every case, and in that 
sense, perhaps, the lower classes of worsted goods will be required 
to pay a somewhat increased duty. But with that exception every 
increase in the woolen schedule comes from an increase in the higher 
and finer grades of woolen manufactures, and they were made neces- 
sary because we increased the duty by 1 cent a pound upon the finer 
grades of wool. 

I ought to say one word as respects the duty on wool, because, in my 
judgment, it is probable there will be a small increase of revenue aris- 
ing from that. 

Last year I have not the exact figures before me, but will state them 
in general—there were imported last year of carpet wools about 63,- 
000,000 pounds of the lower grades, which are now taxed at 2} cents 
a pound, which we do not change. There were imported 21,000,000 
pounds of the finer grades of carpet wools at a dutiable value of about 
18 cents a pound. Upon that higher grade the bill as reported pro- 
poses to increase the duty 1 cent a pound upon clothing wool, of which 
there were imported over 20,000,000 pounds last year and re-exported, 
I believe, about 6,000,000 pounds; so that the total importation of 
clothing wool last year poy would not be more than 15,000,000 
pounds that would pay duty; we add 1 cent, so that on these two classes 
there will bean increase of revenue. In the woolen schedule, taken asa 
whole, upon the basis that there will be as large importations under the 
new rates as under existing rates, there will be an increase; but I ven- 
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ture the statement that with this worsted provision corrected woolen 
manufactures will not be so largely imported in the future as they have 
been in the past. It is because of the injustice that has been done to 
the worsted manufactures that we have had such large importations. 

Mr. President, I only desire to say in conclusion upon this bill, that 
it is my purpose, as I am glad to see it is the purpose of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and as I understand it to be the pur- 
pose of this side of the Chamber, to proceed as rapidly as we may with 
the discussion of the bill. At some future time I may have occasion 
to make some further observations respecting it, but I only desired 
this morning to state the general provisions and plan of the measure 
in order that it might be understood by Senators who have not had an 
opportunity qf examining it carefully. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, during the excitement of civil war 
there was a class of our fellow-citizens whose thoughts were directed 
to the main chance. Whilst others fought and sacrificed to maintain 
the integrity of the Union this class improved the opportunity to secure 
asystem of Federal taxation which made them participants in all of its 
results. During all the turmoil and confusion which followed in the 
wake of wurthey steadily improved the shining hours to enlarge their 
share in this taxation, whilst the attention of men more impulsive or 
patriotic was directed toward other things. In this way they finally 
succeeded in establishing a partnership with the Government in the 
great and lucrative business of taxing the people. 

Unlike most modern business firms the amount of its capital was not 
fixed, being all that they could get; nor was its terms limited, being 
permitted to embrace every possible article known tohuman want. The 
terms of the partners infer sese were thatthe Government should enact 
the law subjecting the products in use by the people to a certain rate 
of taxation which come into our ports from foreign countries, and the 
other partners were to levy their taxes upon all domestic products of 
like character under the protection“ of the Government tax. By 
this means the Government mulcted everything that came from abroad 
and the other partners everything made at home, so that nothing es- 


caped. 5 

B as the home products exceeded the foreign by at least six 
to one, these partners of the Goyernment received in taxes about five 
dollars where the Government received but one. And it is noticeable 
that the zeal of the partners has from time to time stimulated the Gov. 
ernment to increase the taxes upon all articles which contributed most 
to swell their gains, with little or no regard to the gains of the public 
Treasury. ‘To such an extent was this carried that they and their 
friends came in time to forget altogether that there was a Government 
to be supported, and to regard the taxing power as having been created 
expressly for the pipor of contributing to their wealth. Their litera- 
ture spoke of nothing else, remembered nothing else, strove for nothing 


But the best- laid schemes of mice and men’? at length go astray. 
As the country emerged slowly and laboriously from the extrava- 
gance and corrupt expenditure of astateof war, and economy and public 
virtue once more came back under the auspices of a Democratic adminis- 
tration; and as, in spite of all, the wealth of the people continued to 
grow with returning peace it finally appeared that the one-sixth dollar 
of this taxation became too much, and the Government found itself in 
ion of more money than it could properly and wisely use. The 
President of the United States announced this fact to the country, 
showing the injury which it did by locking up so great a sum of the 
people’s money, thus withholding it from the necessities of trade and 
commerce, and portraying vividly the dangers which it threatened, not 
only to all financial interests, but to the public morals as well. So ir- 
resistible was the logic of the situation that the Republiean party, the 
authors and advoer tes of this unholy and iniquitous system of taxation 
of the many for the benefit of the few, reluctantly admitted the ne- 
cessity for reducing the taxes which produced this surplus. 

Both parties then being agreed as to the necessity of reduction, the 
question arose how and upon what things that reduction should be 
made. Common sense and common honesty saggested that it should 
be made upon those things where the inequalities were greatest and 
where the relief to the people would be greatest, to wit, upon the 
necessaries of life in greatest use by the most people. To understand 
the situation it is necessary to consider, first, the chief sources of our 
federal taxation, and the proportion of revenue yielded by each. This 
revenue is derived as follows: 


Custom duties (estimated for 1883) 
Internal taxes (estimated for 185%) 
Miscellaneous sources 


«+ $228, 000, 000 
- 120,000, 000 
333, 000, 000 
Now let us analyze the first two. The internal taxes yield pure rev- 
enue to the Government minus about 3 per cent., the cost of collection. 
Of the customs taxes the greatest single item is that of sugarand molasses. 
The duty derived from these in the last fiscal year was in round num- 
bers $58,000,000. As nine out of every ten pounds consumed in the 
United States comes from abroad, the duty received therefrom was nine- 
tenths pure revenue. That is to say that the Government received $9, 
whilst its partners in the taxing business received only $1. So it may 
be said of tin-plate, yielding $5,706,000, and of the few unimportant 


items which yet remain upon the dutiable-list, as Zante currants, ma- 
nila, jute, and other textile substances, which are the exclusive growth 
or production of foreign countries. The duty on them is pure revenue. 

On the contrary, the duty on the remaining portion of the customs 
schedules are for the greater part protection, the average being about. 
$5 tax for the manufacturers and $1 revenue for the Government. In- 
deed, on many leading articles of common necessity the duty is pure 
protection, and all goes to the manufacturer and none or next to none 
to the Government. Now, in reducing the taxes which yield revenue 
to the Government, a decent regard for either the Government or the 
people who consume the articles and pay the tax would require that, 
to say the very least, one part of the reduction should come from those 
things which yield pure or nearly pure revenue, and the other part 
from those things which yield pure or nearly pure protection. Equity 
would everywhere prescribe that the contribution levied upon a firm 
should be upon each of the partners in proportion to his interest or the 
amount of his stock, as the case may be. No court of conscience upon 
earth would decree otherwise. ` 

Therefore in accordance with this just and equitable principle the 
House of Representatives framed its bill, No. 9051, passed it, and sent 
it to us for our concurrence. It provides for a total reduction of $78,- 
000,000, $24,500,000 of which comes from internal-revenue taxation, 
which is pure revenue, and $5,700,000 from the customs duty upon tin- 
plates, which is also pure revenue. When to this is added the remis- 
sion of duty upon various unimportant articles wholly grown or pro- 
duced abroad it will be seen that as near one-half as may be of the pro- 
posed reductions were made upon those things which exclusively yield 
revenue, and the.other half upon the things which principally yield 
protection. Inshort, the Mills bill gave up halfof the proposed reduction 
to come from the Government and called upon the beneficiaries of tarift 
taxation togive up the other half, whereasin justice it could have called 
upon these beneficiaries to surrender in proportion to their interest in the 
taxation, which, as I have before said, was about $5 to one. 

To this fair and generous proposition how did this favored class re- 
spond? With the exception of three every Republican voted against 
its passage. When it arrived in the Senate and was acted upon in the 
Finance Committee it was rejected by the entire Republican vote and 
the substitute adopted in its place. Now, how does that substitute 
divide that reduction between the Government and the people on the 
one side and the fuvored classes on the other? In the first place, it 
takes from— ; e 
Internal taxes on tobacco, which is pure reve 
By reduction on alcohol used in the arts . . . . 


By additions to the free-list of articles which yi 
By reduction of sugar duties, nine-tenths pure revenue... ...cseceeree 


They claim a total reduction of $73,668,000, and to make up the re- 
mainder they claim that they have reduced duties on manufactured 
goods proper to the extent of $8,109,000. So that if their statement 
of the effects of their bill be correct it shows that they propose to re- 
duce revenue by very generously giving up $9 of the Government rev- 
enues and $1 of their own. But even this is not true. Selfishness 
necessarily takes refuge in fraud. The favored classes, at whose sug- 
gestion this substitute was framed, were enabled by their technical 
knowledge of their own business to impose, no doubt, upon the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, and to largely increase the duties in 
several schedules. By the best information which the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee could obtain in the short time allowed 
them to examine the substitute this increase will amount to fully 
$10,000,000. In my own opinionits practical effect would far exceed 
this. So that it all amounts to this, that for the privilege of reducing 
its own revenues, those in which no favored manufacturer whomsoever, 
is interested, the Government would be compelled by this bill to pay 
these pampered paupers a bonus of more than $2,000,000. 

The method by which this increase is effected is not new. It was 
resorted to in the so-called revision of 1883. That, too, was heralded 
with the declaration that the country demanded reduction and that 
the bill proposed by the commission would effect a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent. Yet when that bill had passed the ordeal of this 
Chamber and through the dark mysterious manipulations of the con- 
ference committee, where no voice was heard but that of the friends 
of high duties, it was found that the alleged reduction of 25 per cent. 
had by this same process been converted into an increase of 12} per 
cent., making the duties which were 42 per cent., 47 percent. On 
this oceasion that plan, which has been again tried, consists, first, in 
changing ad valorem to specific duties; to both specific and ad valo- 
rem duties ; to specific duties based upon values and ad valorem du- 
ties added. And where this could not be conveniently done, or done 
with sufficient mystification to conceal it, changes of classification 
have been made. 

It is almost impossible for any but an expert importer to ascertain 
precisely what these changes mean, but the intention is plain enough to 
thehumblestunderstanding. Isnvtthistheacmeofpampered insolence; 
the very incarnation of human selfishness? I do not wonder at their 
thus using the power which they have acquired over the legislation of 
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their country; it is quite natural that they should go quite to the end 

of their tether, if there be anyend to it, in their unhallowed pursuit of 

wealth ; but I do wonder that any intelligent Christian man, outside 

of the favored circle, can be induced to support by his vote and in- 
. fluence this shameless iniquity. 

These changes of classification and of rates of duty are justified, and 
always have been, under the pretense of simplification and of prevent- 
ing fraud against the Government by importers. This is the old cry 
of Stop thief, and must cause a broad smile on the faces of manufact- 
urers when they mention it to each other. How a plain ad valorem 
duty could possibly be simplified by the addition of a specific duty 
thereto is one of the mysteries of the trade. And how it could be 
further simplified by basing a specific duty on a valuation of the article 
and adding both to the ad valorem is a still greater mystery; but when 
you add a half dozen different classifications of the same article, dis- 
tinguishable only by an imperceptible shade of difference in material, 
fineness, or coarseness, and aflix a different value, a different specific, 
and a different ad valorem rate of duty to each classification, the sim- 
plification to be found therein becomes the greatest mystery of all. 

The same argument applies with even greater force to questions ot 
fraudulent valuation. 

Take the woolen schedule— ph 354—‘‘cloth shawls,’’ etc., 
valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, and 
35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not 
exceeding 60 cents, 35 cents per pound, and 40 per cent. ad valorem; 
valued above 60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound, and 40 per cent. 
ad yalorem. Here there are three different estimations of value in the 
first place—three different specific duties and three different ad valorem 
duties on the same article. Surely this is simplification with a venge- 
ance. The next section, 355, flannel, blankets, and hats,” is still 
worse, comprising four different estimates of value, four specific rates 
of duty, and four ad valorem rates of duty. The next paragraph, No. 
356, women's and children’s dress goods,“ ete., is, if possible, still 
more complicated. So it is through the whole of the woolen and the 
cotton schedules. Proof of this is found in sections 316, 318, 319, 321, 
323, and 324. In the metal schedule these tricks abound, and wherever 
it was practicable to do so specific duties have been added to or sub- 
stituted for ad valorem, and classifications changed. In their view ad 
valorem duties, plain and simple as they are, are objectionable, because 
they will reduce the tax as the price is reduced, whereas specific duties 
tax the cheapest articles as mich as the dearest, and maintain the du- 
ties at one figure, although the price goes down until, as often happens, 
the tax becomes more than the price of the goods. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] claims that the whole sched- 
ule is divided into 795 paragraphs, each one relating to asingle article. 


There are fifteen different schedules, each of which is separate and distinct. 
Besides that it divides the whole into 795 raphs, each persareph relating 
to a single article, thus dissi g the idea, which isso common in this country, 
that the tariff affects three thousand or four thousand articles, because 795 para- 
ee describe every article, not only on the dutiable, but on the free list as 

vell. 


Let us see if this is true. See section 358, woolen schedule, where 
aro enumerated seven different articles; section 359 enumerated five 
different articles of three different materials in two different states of 
manufacture; section 360, where are enumerated fifteen different arti- 
cles made of three different materials; section 370, where are enu- 
merated six kind of articles made of two different kinds of material. 
Paragraphs 375, 376, and 377 of the silk schedule, 395, 412, 416, 417, 
415, each embracing many articles. In addition to which, necessarily, 
each schedule has a comprehensive and residuary clause erected tothe 
unknown, not specially enumerated and provided for.“ 

The report very frankly tells us how careful the majority was to con- 
sult all the parties interested in the money to be received from this tax- 
ation, and how very tender they had been in dealing with any item 
wherein their profits might be touched. They say the time which 
has elapsed since the House bill reached the Senate has been diligently 
employed by your committee in a careful investigation of the diverse 
and important questions inyolved in a general tariff revision, and in 
hearing such repre-entatives of the vast number of interests affected by 
changes in the tariff schedules as could be heard in the limited time at 
their disposal. Other interested parties are desirous of being heard, and 
it is the intention of the committee, with the approval of the Senate, to 
give such time to further hearings as shall be possible during the period 
the bill may be under discussion, with a view of eliciting the fullest 
information in order that the provisions of the substitute and of such 
amendments as shall be suggested may be acted upon with the greates 
degree of intelligence.” - 

And with this view they reserve the privilege of suggesting further 
amendments. By this we are to understand that while the Senate of 
the United States sits in this Chamber in discharge of its high functions 
to legislate for the interest of the whole people, the congress of the 
interested parties“ who are to benefit by public taxation is sitting 
in the lobby to supervise our work and see that it conforms to their 
wishes, They are to be consulted whenever any Senator shall suggest 
an amendment. Surely the power of these protected classes could not 
be more humbly acknowledged than is done by this statement. With 
all the care which has been taken of their interests, with all the sub- 


serviency which American Senators have thus manifested to these Bar- 
ons of the exchequer’? it is to be supposed, if not hoped, that their dili- 
gence in the guardianship of their own interests, even down to the 
consideration of the very last amendment which may be proposed, will 
meet with its reward. 

People reading the report of the majority would naturally feel curious 
to know if that subcommittee heard ’’ anybody beside the interested 
manufacturers. Was there anyconsumer there? Was any complaint 
made by those who simply pay the taxes, and were there any sugges- 
tions made for their relief or to prevent their injury“ and their 
“disturbance?” Indeed in the difficult task of framing a bill to se- 
cure the proper relation between the rates imposed upon the numerous 
articles produced in cur related and interdependent industries, the 
most difficult problem of tariff adjustment,“ did it ever occur to those 
able financiers to try their hands upon a problem much more simple 
and important, the revenue duties which should best promote the in- 
terest of 60,000, 000 people and equalize the burdens of the support of 
their Government on principles of justice and equality ? 

lt seems to me they should have tried the simple problem first and 
secured the greatest good for the greatest number befo® they tested 
their great genius in solving the problem of how to divide an untold 
mass of plunder so as to give satisfaction to all the robbers and fry any 
quautitity of fat out of their spoils, I wonder, too, did the indecency 
of the spectacle ever occur to them, of permitting these interested 
parties“ to dictate the laws which were to tax their countrymen? A 
reputable citizen would not be permitted to sit upon a jury for the 
trial of a cause in which he had the least interest, directly or indirectly, 
or any of his kindred, by consanguinity or affinity. A decent judge 
would not sit in the trial of a cause in which he had once been retained 
or consulted nor in a suit for or against a corporation in which he had 
asingle share of stock. 

Yet in this great cause, wherein they petition the Government to 
levy taxes upon the people which are to go into their own pockets, 
they are permitted to control the method and the amount! They are 
summoned here for that purpose, they are retained in the lobbies until 
the last moment for that purpose, and the committee gravely tell us 
that should any amendment be suggested they reserve the right to 
consult the plaintiffs. Curia advisari vult. 

I commend their care, but opine their fears are groundless, Judging 
by this report there would seem to be no danger whatever that the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee should at any time forget the welfare 
of the manufacturers and act as though they had a Government tosup- 
port and sixty millions of countrymen to legislate for. _ 

Their free-list is a fair indication of their regard for those neglected 
sixty millions. Acorns, baryta, bees-wax, braids, bristles, chickory, 
culm, coal-tar, curling-stone handles, Zante currants, Chinese matting, 
human hair, mineral waters, opium for smoking, rags, rape-seed, sponges, 
and sand show their respect for the comfort of the million. Books 
printed in foreign tongues, which our little children can not read, are also 
free. This, with free opium, is intended doubtless as a bonus to that 
peculiar American labor for which protection is invoked. With the 
exception of jute and jute- butts and textile grasses and cheap adulter- 


-ated molasses there is little upon it worth anything to anybody except 


the manufacturers.. Compare it with the blessings conferred on the 
poor by the free-list of the House bill—free wool, lumber, salt, cotton- 
ties, and tin-plates. 

The proposed abolition of all taxes on spirits used in the arts is ex- 
pressly announced to be for the benefit of the manufacturers. The 
report says ‘‘ that this tax is attended with no corresponding benefit 
except the resulting revenue which is not unnecessary.’’? The report 
says (on page 10127) that tariff schedules have been thoroughly re- 
vised, rearranged, and greatly simplified. Reductions have been made 
wherever they have seemed desirable, and we have increased rates 
wherever it seemed necessary to preserve the workingmen engaged in 
any American industry requiring protection from rninous or unequal 
competition. 

You will observe that the usual phraseology is here changed. Upto 
this report it has usually been called the American labor in our fac- 
tories.” Now it is the workingmen engaged in any American in- 
dustry that is to say, any Canadian, Hungarian, Italian, Chinaman, 
or what not who has taken the place of an American citizen and works 
for less wages must be protected from ruinous or unequal competition; 
that is to say, his employer must have more money. 

The duty on tin-plateas at present existing is declared to be anoma- 
lous and inadequate.” There being no tin-plate produced in America 
which could be protected, the inadequacy ”’ of the present tax would 
be hard to determine; but the anomaly is easily understood. It is cer- 
tainly rather anomalous, in the opinion of the committee, that this 
article of prime necessity should be permitted to the people with only 
a tax paid to the Government instead of the rightful owners, and the 
committee think that by offering a sufficient reward these distributees 
of public taxation might be induced to materialize and claim their 
share. At all events, they think that the pre-natal garments should 
be prepared and in readiness for the baby which may possibly be born, 
even though the children who are already in existence go naked and 
hungry. ` 
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In stating the object and intentions of the committee in framing the 
substitute it was admitted virtually that everything was considered 
except the interests of the public revenues. They say: 

The substitute is based upon the idea that tariff revision implies an equitable 
readjustment of duties in the interest and for the benefit of the people of the 
United States, and in the distribution of rates its framers have not hesitated to 
erect or to maintain defensive barriers which would carry confidence and com- 
fort into American homes. 

Into some of them it will carry this confidence and comſort, no 
doubt. The committee did not venture to say all American homes. 
Into the home of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Ammidown, and 
every great manufacturer and every member of a trust it will no doubt 
be warmly received. These homes are found in the palaces. 

But in the homes of the cabin and the co in the farmsteads 
amid the blooming orchards, in the humble habitation of the widow 
and the orphan the continued tax on their salt, their childrens’ books 
and slate pencils, their tin-cups and water-pails, the increased tax upon 
their woolen and cotton clothing, their table cutlery, plates, cups and 
saucers, their blankets and wool hats will carry neither confidence nor 
comfort. It will rather make the thoughtful among them wonder why in 
the name of a merciful Creator a free istian government will thus 
lade them with this weight of taxation and scrimp their narrow means 
still more for the benefit of those who are already rich. 

The fact that in order to maintain their unnatural profits the manu- 
facturers should urge arguments and make protestations in the very 
face of human nature and of instinctive moral laws is not so strange 
as that anybody should be found to believe them. They constantly 
tell us that their desire for high tariffs is dictated solely by the wish to 
continue or increase the amount of wages paid to their workmen, and 
that as for themselves and their own interests it would do them no 
good, for high duties produce domestic competition and invariably 
cheapen their products to a point lower than they would be if open to 
the competition of the world. This is the constant theme of every pro- 
tection orator, every subsidized paper, and of all the manufacturers 
themselves, or the great bulk of them, who from time to time for twenty 
years past have swarmed before committees of Congress eager toswear 
to these facts in proof of their disinterestedness. Yet all men know 
that when a man makes anything for sale he naturally and instinct- 
ively seeks to obtain the very highest price for it and to obtain the very 
cheapest material and lowest rate of wages in the manufacture of it. 

For between the minimum of cost and the maximum of price lies all 
the profit there is in the transaction. The nearer these approach the 
less there is of profit. Therefore when manufacturers or their adyo- 
cates tell us that they wish such laws passed as will increase the cost 
of manufacture and lessen the price of their products they simply per- 
vert the truth, and so outrageously that if one did not see it and hear 
it every day it could scarcely be believed that men in their senses 
would venture it. In fact, we know that whilst they enhance the 
price of their products by procuring high duties to be levied on those 
of their foreign competitors they purchase their labor in the unre- 
stricted labor markets of the world. 

It is claimed that the average of American wages are 50 per cent. 
higher than English wages and 100 per cent. higher than those of the 
continent of Europe generally. That being so, the average labor cost 
of all American manufactured products, being about 20 per cent. of the 
entire cost, covers the difference between American wages and European. 

The average rate of tariff duties on all imported products being 47 
per cent. of the entire value of the product, there remains 27 per cent. 
on all goods imported into this country to be added to the cost of all 
similar goods manufactured in this country over and above the equal- 
ization of foreign and domestic labor. To this must be added that 
large but undefined sum arising from the superior machinery of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and the superior skill, strength, and intelligence of 
the American worker as is evidenced by the output of his products. 
Now, where does this excess beyond 20 percent. go? There is but one 
receptacle for it—the pockets of the manufacturers. If any proof of 
this were wanting it will be found in the reports of the census of 1880, 
compiled under high protection auspices, which show conclusively that 
the profits of manufacturing are greater than those of any other Amer- 
ican industry and far exceed many times over that sum which would 
equalize labor between America and Europe. 

So far does this excess go that the people of the United States could 
well afford to pay themselves through the public Treasury the wages 
of every workingman in every protected factory in the country and 
strike off the excess in the tariff on foreign goods which is put there in 
the workingman’sname. Let me illustrate: The cost of making a ton 
of steel rails in the United States was last year $27, of which $4.25 was 
paid in w: This sum covered the difference between American 
and English labor. The duty on that ton of rails was $17, leaving 
$12.75 for the manufacturer’s profit. Now, suppose that the people of 
the United States through their treasury should pay that $4.25 them- 
selvesand by law abolish the duty on steel rails, that would enable them 
to buy a ton of English rails laid down in New York for $20.50. Now, as 
the manufacturer only claims the duty for the sake of his workingman, 
and as the workman has already been paid for making the ton of rails he 
could afford to sell the people a ton for the same price, or at most, just 


enough more duty to exclude his foreign competitor. The rails would 
then cost the people $24.75, whereas they now cost $31.50. 

Again, let me illustrate with pig-iron. The price of American pig 
for the last several months has averaged about $16.69; the labor cost 
in that ton was $2.46, which compensates the American maker for his 
higher labor. The price of a ton of Scotch pig within the same period 
has averaged about $11.25 laid downin New York, making a difference 
between the foreign and domestic pig $5.44 with the difference in labor 
already equalized. Then comes the duty of $6.72 on the Scotch pig 
which brings it up to $17.97. 

This shows that the American maker gets the whole amount of duty 
on his iron minus $1.28, or $5.44. Now, suppose, as with the steel 
rails, that we pay the workman his $2.46 from the Treasury for mak- 
ing the ton of pig-iron and repeal the duty, the people would make 
$5.44 on every ton that they consumed. And if they tell us the trath, 
that they ask for a tariff on pig-iron solely or mainly to enable them 
to pay these higher wages to their workmen, of course our manufacturers 
could compete successfully with the British: But I fancy that they 
prefer to hold on to that $5.44, which they say they collect as trustees 
for their workmen. In short, after the manufacturer is compengated 
for the high wages he is obliged to pay the tariff then becomes simply 
a question as to how much the public will agree to give him for his 
own profit. The question of American labor and its protection is then 
absolutely disposed of. Beyond that the tax is simple and unmiti- 
gated plunder. 

The fallacies which cluster about this question of labor are numer- 
ous. They are so absurd that I doubtif there be an intelligent and 
impartial thinker in the world who believes them. It is an entire 
error in the first place to assume that tariffs were ever intended in 
former times, when our fathers instituted customs duties, to increase 
wages. High wages were here first, as they always are in new and 
sparsely settled countries, and when manufactures were beginning 
with us they asked for tariffs to enable them to compete with foreign 
manufactures because wages were so much higher in this country than 
in the Old World, not to make them so. Recognizing the reasonable- 
ness of this request, moderate duties were placed by the legislators of 
that day upon nearly all European products for the purpose of raising 
revenue and to afford incidental protection to our young manufactures. 

There were those then and for many years afterwards who regarded 
this as a dangercus precedent, and who predicted that the infants 
would never be satistied with the small aid afforded them in their 
struggling days, but would acquire from time to time the wealth and 
power which would enable them to increase taxation in their benefit 
to an extent ruinous to consumers and the general public. Henry 
Clay, who was the illustrious friend of these infant manufactures, met 
these charges by a positive denial. In his letter to S. F. Bronson, of 
Georgia, in September, 1843, he said: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated. In conformity with the prins 
ciple announced in the compromise act, I think that whatever revenue is nece 
essary to an economical and honest administration of the General Government 
ought to be derived from duties imposed on foreign imports. And I believe that 
in establishing a tariff of those duties such a discrimination ought to be made 
as will incidentally afford reasonable protection to our national interests, I 
think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever established; that of 1828 was 
eminently deserving that denomination, Iwas not in Congress when it; a, 
and did not vote for it; but with its history and with the circumstances which 
gave it birth I am well acquainted. They were highly discreditable to Ameri- 
can legislation, and I hope, for its honor, will never be repeated. 

My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded onthe 
2 fying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In their in- 

cy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as they grow and ad- 
vance they acquire strength and stability, and consequently will require less 
protection. Even now some branches of them are able to maintain in distant 
markets successful competition with rival foreign manufactures. 

Yet the tariff of 1828, which he says was higlily discreditable to 
American legislation, was only 39 per cent., whilst our tariff is 47 per 
cent. 

There can be no doubt, if he spoke his honest sentiments, but that if 
he were alive to-day he would bitterly oppose this substitute of the 
Finance Committee, and denounce it with all the force of his impetuous 
eloquence. But he was mistaken when he supposed that our manu- 
factures having taken deep root would be satisfied, and there was no 
longer danger of high tariffs becoming the rule in this country. Still 
his honored name is to this day invoked in behalf of every tariff steal 
which is laid upon the American people. 

To attribute our prosperity as a people and the maintenance of the 
wages of labor to the fact that we have imposed heavy taxes upon our- 
selves,is a statement utterly destitute of truth or logic. Not only com- 
mon sense, but the history of the world refutes it. It is a fact well 
known that in Europe, whose civilization being similar to our own is 
a country to which we always look for comparison and precedent, the 
rate of wages is found to be in the inverse ratio to the amount of tarift 
taxes. Russia, which is the most highly protected country of Europe, 
pays the very lowest wages in her industries, 

Through Austria, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France you will 
find a gradually reducing tariff to be satan gre by a gradually in- 
creasing rate, until England is reach There you find no pro- 
tective tariff at all and yon find the highest rate of wages in Europe, 
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equaling in some of their industries the wages paid our own people. 
It is therefore sheer nonsense or worse on the part of those who know 
better, to assert it to be an economic Jaw that high tariffs produce high 
wages, If it were so of course the operation of the law would be the 
same everywhere under approximately the same circumstances. 

If it be said that the different institutions and material situation of 
the nations of Europe would make a difference, then let us turn to our 
own country where the same laws and institutions, and practically the 
same physical conditions attend each State in the Union. We shall 
find on examination, as has been shown again and again in this Chamber 
and elsewhere, that wages vary in every State, in various parts of the 
game State, and often in the same county or city. 

But perhaps the most absurd, not to say idiotic, of all assertions is 
that free trade (which is now understood to be any duty below 47 per 
cent.) is correct in theory but false in fact. By this is meant that 
though the theory of a proposition is absolutely correct, all the pro- 
cesses by which it is worked out and demonstrated to be a theory show 
that the theory is ſalse. But so long as the manufacturers of our 
country can force people by law to buy all things which they use from 
them, at prices fixed by them in the absence of competition, whilst 
they themselves buy their labor and their food in markets cheapened 
by the competition of the whole world, they may be expected to con- 
tinue to make and adhere to these assertions in the face of truth and 
experience. 

The committee in their report dissent altogether from the estimates 
of the labor cost of a product adopted by the great bulk of political 
economists all the world over. That is, to take the wages paid to the 
laborer who converted the product from what was raw material for 
that process of manufacture, and ascertain what proportion those 
wages bear to the entire cost of the product. They contend that the 
labor cost proper of a finished product in its last form ready for con- 
sumption should be estimated by the wages paid all the way through 
the entire processes, from the time when the raw material was taken 
in the state that nature originally furnished it, and should be com- 
pensated by tariff duties embracing the whole. 

In one sense this is true, but the committee in making their argu- 
ment for the purpose of showing that the real Jabor cost of a finished 
article is about 90 per cent. of its total value, instead of 20, fail to re- 
member or omit to mention the fact that every sale of the article in- 
cludes the price of all labor previously expended upon it, and that the 
final sale of the finished article includes all the labor in all the previous 
forms of the material of which the article is composed. If the labor of 
digging a ton of ore from the earth was paid protective wages sufficient 
to equalize the difference between American and English labor in ore 
digging, when that ore was sold to the man who smelts it those wages 
were included in the price and paid for, 

When the ton of pig-iron was finished, if the workman who smelted 
it was paid protective wages sufficient to maintain the natural differ- 
ence between his wages and those of the English smelter, the sale of 
that ton of pig-iron to the man who rolls it into bars includes those 
wages, and they can not require to be compensated by another tariff. 
When the man who rolls it into bars sells to another artiticer to be con- 
verted into still another form the high protective wages which he paid 
to his workmen are again included in the price; and so on to the last 
form in which itis consumed. And therefore, if the manufacturer of 
the ultimate form of the iron gets a protection which equalizes the dif- 
ference between the wages he pays and those which are paid to the 
English workman who makes the same article, it is all that in reason 
or logic he could ask. But according to the theory of the committee, 
it would seem that he ought to be compensated by a duty which would 
cover the cost of every stroke of human labor which had been pended 
upon the product in all its history, not remembering that this had all 
been paid for and that every sale of the article, at every stage of its 
manufacture, had extinguished the question of labor. 

Perhaps, however, there is no greater error connected with this sub- 
ject or one more persistently urged than that concerning the advan- 
tages of the home market. It is very true that if a man could sell 
readily at home for remunerative prices all that he could produce, it 
would be a happy and a prosperous state of things. Especially would 
this be soif it could be done naturally and without a violation of the 
established laws of economy; in other words, if the home market in- 
vites him by offering the best prices, But whenhe desires to go some- 
where else to sell his products and to buy his supplies he does so be- 
cause that other place invites him by offering him the best market. 
His interest prompts him to accept it. r 

Then when the law steps in and forbids him to follow the dictates of 
his interest and tells him that he shall both buy and sell in the home 
market, that law is in violation of all good economy and of the highest 
and dearest rights of the people. And when it is found that all these 
praisesof the home market emanate from the home producer whose wares 
are for sale, and that the law which forbids a man from seeking the best 
market is instigated likewise by the home producer, then both the 
perese and the law become the proper objects of icion to every 

onest mind. The farmers of this country are the victims of this self- 
ish and illogical poliey, more perhaps any other class of the 
eommunity. Ifprotective tarifs operated to raise the price of his prod- 
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ucts as it does those of the manufacturer, then the restraint upon his 
rights would not be any worse than upon other people. 

But unfortunately for him, whilst the price of all his supplies is in- 
creased by tariffs, the price of all his productions is lowered by the 
free-trade markets of the world. For him the great maxim of polit- 
ical economy that men should be permitted to sell in the highest mar- 
ket and buy in the cheapest is precisely reversed, and he is compelled 
to sell in the cheapest market and buy in the dearest. This is not 
true alone of his surplus products but of all; for the price which he 
obtains in the home market is fixed by the price of his surplus which 
he sells abroad. The manufacturer takes advantage of this; forces the 
farmer to pay him protected prices for his cloth, blankets, and all im- 
plements of husbandry, and then buys the farmer’s flour, meat, and 
cotton at free-trade prices, A Southern farmer makes cotton for sale, 
The price which he obtains for it is that for which it would sell in 
Liverpool, minus freight, insurance, and commissions, 

That Liverpool price is cheapened by the competition of the cotton 
grown in every quarter of the globe. Being compelled then to take 
that price, common fairness should permit him to buy his supplies ina 
market cheapened likewise by the prices of the world. In Liverpool 
or London he could thus buy the bagging and the iron ties to envelope 
his new crop, but protection says no—you can not do that unless you 
pay 50 per cent. duty on your bagging and 35 per cent. on your ties— 
the House bill proposes to make these ties free and reduce the bagging 
to 15 per cent. But this protection substitute does worse than even 
the present law, for whilst it does*reduce the duty on bagging to 25 
per cent. it increases the duty on the cotton-ties to 75 or 100 per 
cent. And the history of the Southern farmer's cotton is the history of 
the Western farmer’s wheat. . 

The reasonable amount of prosperity which the country has enjoyed 
since the war has not been participated in by the agricultural classes, 
and little wonder when we consider how they are fieeced on all sides 
for the benefit of the others. The records of mortgages, of declining 

rices, amply testify to this, Nowhere has the decay of agriculture 
en more marked and lamentable than in several of the New England 
States where manufactures most abound. Thestatistics of these States 
completely refute the idea that manufactures furnish a home market 
which enriches the farmer. Anintelligentand painstaking gentleman 
of this city has carefully collaborated the figures which illustrate this 
subject, and show beyond all question that whilst the cities and towns 
of New England have grown and become wealthy by the protective policy 
it has been at the expense and decay of the country at large. Here 
are his figuresand conclusions: 

The protective policy has built up a number of considerable towns 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island; and these towns have 
doubtless given encouragement to gardening in their immediate vicin- 
ities. But it is manifest that the incidental good has not reached be- 
yond their immediate neighborhoods. It has been shown that the 
system, while enriching the capitalists and building the towns in these 
favored States, has at the same time depopulated and impoverished 
their northern neighbors, And not only are Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont injured by the artificial stimulant given by protection to 
manufacturing in the three more southern New England States, but it 
appears from the census returns that it serves torob the country in the 
favored States themselves of population, and thus to ruin agriculture, 
which fosters the best citizenship, for the purpose of enriching the 
towns. 

The tendency of population in all our Northern country to rush to 
the citiesis one of the social evils of the times, which legislation should 
do nothing to encourage if it can do nothing to check. This tendency 
in New England is particularly noticeable. Massachusetts, the richest 
and most populous of those States, is undergoing this process of popu- 
lar congestion—this rushing of the social blood to the head—at a gal- 
loping rate. The population of that State in 1870 was 1,457,351, and 
in 1880 it had risen to 1,783,085. The increase was, therefore, 326,734. 
A table of the census report of 1830 shows the population of cities and 
towns in the United States of 4,000 inhabitants and upwards. From 
this table it appears that in 1870 the towns and cities of Massachu- 
setts, of this description, contained 1,004,000, or not far from three- 
fourths of the population of the State, and that in 1880 the towns and 
cities of the State had gained 356,000, or 29,000 more than the State 
at large. In other words, that the population of the country had di- 
minished to that extent, besides having been stripped of its natural in- 
crease. 

The population of Connecticut in 1870 was 537,454, and in 1880 it 
was 622,700. The increase was, therefore, 85,246. During the same 
years the population of the towns and cities of Connecticut rose from 
289,801 to 370,057. The increase of the city population was therefore 
80,255, or only 5,000 less than the gain of the whole State, In other 
words, the cities absorbed all the natural increase of the country pop- 
ulation, except the 5,000, together with what they drew from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, and other sources. 

Rhode Island in 1870 contained 217,353 inhabitants, and in 1880 the 
population was 276,531. ‘The increase was, therefore, 59,178. The 
city and town population of Rhode Island increased between those 
years from 159,900 to 236,200, or 76.300. The cities therefore gained 
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27,000 inhabitants more than the whole State, or, in other words, the 
fields and farms lost population to that extent. Instead of fostering 
agriculture and increasing the number of independent yeomanry, the 
effect of the protective system is to convert independent yeomanry into 
dependent factory operatives, liable to be ‘locked out’ at any moment 
from the factories and ejected from the tenements occupied by them. 
The depleting effect of protection upon the factory-hand;‘ breeding 


States,“ is capable of further illustration. Thus the population of 
Maine in 1870 was 626,915, and in 1880 it was 648,936. The increase 
was therefore 22,021. The city and town population of Maine in 1870 
was 150,630, and in 1880 it was 171,523. The increase was therefore 
18,898. These figures show that the aggregate gain of the State was a 
trifle greater than that of the cities, but the proportionate gain was 
thirty-fold in favor of the cities. Indeed, if we deduct the increase ot 
city population from that of the State at large the balance in favor of 
the country will be only 3,123. 

The natural increase of the country alone would be something like 
100,000. The population of New Hampshire in 1870 was 318,300, and 
in 1880 it was 346,991. The increase therefore was 28,691. During 
the same period the towns and cities of New Hampshire increased from 
83,456 to 104,105. The gain therefore was 20,649. This was 8,000 
less than the aggregate increase of the State. But it must be remem- 
bered that the 8,000 represents the gain of the country, and that pro- 
portionate gain is vastly in favor of the cities. 

Vermont in 1870 had n population of 330,551, and in 1880 it was 
332,286, showing a gain of 1,735 inhabitants, The towns and cities 
of Vermont increased in that period from 50,504 to 53,141. The gains 
of the towns was therefore 2,637, or 900 more than the State, and 
shows that the agricultural interests had been robbed by the protect- 
ive policy of that number of citizens over and above the natural in- 
crease. natural increase of population in America is at the rate 
of 25 per cent. in ten years, and the Lealthy vigorous population of 
Vermont at this rate would turn out 80,000 new-born Green Monnt- 
aineers in that time.“ 

It thus appears that while protection does protect, and make nabobs 
of the capitalists engaged in manufacturing, it is destructive of agri- 
culture, and that of all the people in America who support the protect- 
ive policy, the last to give it aid should be the masses—that is to say, 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the people in New England—and es- 
pecially the agricultural population. 

These statistical statements, taken from the dry reports of the cen- 
sus, and the inferences necessarily deducible from them are amptly il- 
lustrated in a lively, descriptive magazine article of recentdate. It is 
to be foundin the April number of the Americam Magazine, and is en- 
titled ‘*The decay of rural New England. The article is both enter- 
taining and instructive as well, although the light whichit throws upon 
the effects of tariff legislation was doubtless never seen or thought of 
by the writer. 

He begins as follows: 


The cultivation of the soll, we have been taught to believe, is the true founda- 
tion of national prosperity. Ifthis theory is correct, the fact is, to say the least, 
startling that the population of the hili towns of New England is steadily de- 
clining, and its farming lands are gradually becoming unkempt wildernësses, 
Vast areas in Connecticut and chusetts, formerly covered with fruitful 
meadows and grain fields, are now ` ey coe gree gay“ with tenacious sumac 
and odorous fern. The once-cultivated d is occupied by brush and brake, 
and the woodman plies his ax where seventy-five years ago were heard the 
ring of the scythe and the rustle of the sickle. 

The writer describes many scenes of desolation where a few genera- 
tions ago were fruitful fields and happy homes. 

For instance, there is a rural town in Connecticut, not 60 miles from New 
York by rail, and barely 12from the busy sites of industry that dot the const line 
of the Sound, From the windows of an old farm-honse there on a June morn- 
ing one may look down on a square mile of bush and forest, the rye and clover 
fields of a former generation. * * The most casual observer must be im- 
pressed by the number of empty houses along the way, Count them. One on 
the corner where the road leaves the highway, an beneath the big elm on 
the hill, a third under the hill, a fourth on the next slope, four houses in five 
minutes’ walk, and only one is inhabited. Oppositethe oceupied house is ade- 
serted cellar with crumbling walls, and in the rear are rows of scrawny current 
bushes and beds of tansy and peppermint, defining what once wass plat. 
Octogenarians tell that in their day a little brown homestead was here, under 
whose roof Farmer Morgan and his wife reared a brood of ten children on the 
88 of the farm that stretched back yonder into what is now a waste. 

Valking further we count three similar ruinsin adjoining fields, and across the 
brook a fourth, four vanished homes in a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

There is much more of this melancholy description, but it must be 
passed over. 

Assuming that it is not money, but lands, houses, and all kinds of 
personal property which constitute wealth, it is plainenough that whilst 
people are producing for their own supply that they are increasing in 
wealth. But when their powers of production become equal to their 
own supply, and a large surplus over and beyond that, then one of three 
things must happen: First, the production must stop at the home de- 
mand, in which case there is an enforced idleness to that extent which 
results in a loss of wealth; second, if the production continue, it can 
not result in an increase of wealth, because the excess or surplus of 
supply will reduce the value of all that is sold and no advance in wealth 
can be made; or, third, that surplus must be sold abroad to foreign 
nations. The protective policy forbids this selling abroad. 

Its leaders openly proclaim that they intend to reserve the home mar- 


ket for their own people if they have to build a Chinese wall around 
the United States to exclude all foreign products. They have very 
nearly done so. The tariff reformers say that we must so modify our 
laws as to enable our producers to sell their surplus products in the 
markets of the world, and this can only be done by cheapening as 
much as possible all the material of production and by lowering the 
duties upon foreign products to a point that will reasonably permit for- 
eigners to sell them in our markets. For one thing is certain, abso- 
lutely certain, we can not sell to them unless they can sell to us. 
Foreign trade is simply exchange. The idea that we can rigidly shut 
out the manufactured products of all the world and expect all the 
world to buy our surplus products is utterly absurd. Being out of 
our jurisdiction our laws can not force them to doit. Heretofore our 
vast area of public lands have brought to us annually a great concourse 
of immigrants constantly swelling our population and thereby eularg- 
ing the market for our productions. This toa great extent accounts 
for our past prosperity, but it is nearly at an end. Our public lands 
are rapidly passing into private hands—nearly ail of the most desira- 
bie of them have occupied. Naturally this vast swarm of immi- 
grants will diminish, whilst the powers of production, constantly in- 
creasing, will make the surplus, day by day, far greater than the home 
demand. Itis largely ahead of it now. * 

The South raises 7,000,000 bales of cotton per annum, 5,000,000 ot 
which is surplus. What would she do with it in the home market? 
The surplus wheat of the West is rarely less than 150,000,000 bushels, 
Must it rot in the home market alongside of her vast surplus of meat 
and corn? 

Then what will be done with it? Practically the manufacturers are 
answering the question every day. Whenever they find themselves 
with more on their hands than they can sell in the home market they 
shut down their works and turn their laborers into the streets. They 
stop production. To enable them to do this effectively all those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the same article enter into combinations 
which they call ‘‘ trusts,’’ by which each one agrees under penalties 
to obey the orders of the trust,“ to sell only at certain prescribed 
prices, to produce only so much or to stop production altogether, as 
may be decreed. 

Meantime the consumer, finding prices at home put up on him, is 
not permitted to buy abroad by the tariff, must pay whatever prices are 
demanded of him for his supplies, and must sell his own productions 
in glutted markets at home. Thus is the American farmer situated by 
the beauties of this home-market theory which he is invited to support. 
Before him stands that high Chinese wall which excludes him from the 
outer world; behind him stand the trusts armed with corporate powers 
to inflict penalties upon any treacherous member who shall offer to sell 
him anything below the regulation price! The fact that any of them 
still hold the title deeds to their farms, still have decent clothing for 
their families and sufficient implements for their business, designate 
them as being special favorites of the gods, who have stamped them 
with the unmistakable marks of immortality. 

In the matter of reduction of tax upon distilled spirits the tender 
mercies of the majority have only been awakened, as usual, for the 
benefit of the manufacturers. Alcohol used in the aris, as it is eu- 
phoniously expressed, is to be relieved of all tax. These arts“ are 
principally practiced by quacks, medical pretenders, and compounders 
of cosmetics, hair dyes, tinctures, and what are known to the world, 
especially undertakers, as patent medicines. The door for the entrance 
of fraud which is here opened is as much wider than that which they 
claim is opened by ad valorem duties on imports as is the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence than the Gut of Canso. 

But it makes all the difference in the world who benefits by the frand 
and who loses. Ad valorem frauds were supposed to benefit the im- 
porter to the loss of the home manufacturer, but when these were 
changed to compound duties and multiform classifications, by which 
the fraud was shifted and inured to the profit of the home manufact- 
urer, the situation is pronounced satisfactory. Soin this case the pos- 
sibility of fraud is admitted, but inasmuch as it inures to the benefit 
of those interested parties“ who, are waiting now to judge of our 
amendments, it was thought wise to remove the tax and risk the con- 
sequences. As to the provisions of the House bill which were intended 
to mitigate in some degree the harsh features of our interual-revenue 
laws, which are so much complained of by the small operators in dis- 
tillation in many parts of our country, the stern regard of the majority 
for the rights of the Treasury has proven incorruptible. 

Section 36 of the House bill provided that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury might permit every farmer to distill his apples, peaches, and grapes 
free from all the regulations and exactions of the law except simply the 
payment of the tax. The substitute says no, let him comply with all 
the manifold and expensive red-tape of the law or let his fruit rot 
upon the ground, which it mostly does to hisloss and that of the Gov- 
ernment, The same section provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may in their diseretion 
permit all small distillers of grain, consuming less than 25 bushels per 
day, to operate free from all restrictions except the payment of the tax 
which shall be assessed on the capacity of their distilleries. 

The substitute refuses to allow this, on the ground that it opens the 
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door to frand. Between the lines, it is not intended for the benefit of 
manufactures.. Section 37 of the House bill provides that fruit brandy 
may be placed in warehouses, and the tax paid thereon when taken out 
for removal just the same as other spirits. Why not? But the sub- 
stitute says no—the farmer who distills his fruit shall pay the tax as 
the brandy comes from the worm. The professional distillers alone 
shall have the privileges of a Government warehouse. Section 38 of 
House bill provides that when the distillery apparatus of a small dis- 
tiller is seized for any violation of law it shall not be destroyed, but 
shall be sold as provided by existing law. The substitute says No! 
The property shall be destroyed whenever seized, though there may 
have been no legal adjudication of the guilt of its owner. 

Section 39 of House bill provides that whenever it shall be made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the judge having jurisdiction that th 
health or life of any person confined in prison for any offense against 
these laws is endangered by such close confinement, the judge may re- 
lease him upon bail or make any order necessary for his comfort and 
well-being. The substitute says No, let him suffer or die. 

In sections 29, 30, and 31 of House bill, it is humanely provided, re- 
spectively, that the minimum of punishments provided by statute for 
offenses shall be repealed, leaving it to the discretion of the judge who 
acquaints himself with all the circumstances to say what punishment 
shall be inflicted; and that no warrants of arrest shall be issued upon 
affidavit of charges upon mere information and belief except by the 
regular officers of the law, and further provide that no feesshall be paid 
except where the defendant is convicted or the prosecution shall haye 
been approved by the district attorney of the United States. And 
further, that all warrants of arrest for offenses against the United States 
laws shall be returnable before some judicial officer residing in the 
county of arrest, or if there be none such in that county, then in the 
county nearest the place of arrest, And lastly it is provided by sec- 
tion 33 (House bill) that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the Secretary of the Treasury may compromise cases and reduce or re- 
mit any fines, penalties, forfeitures, or assessments under internal-rev- 
enue laws. All of which moderate and reasonable provisions in behalf 
of the small distillers and farmers of the country, the majority indig- 
nantly reject. They are too small and humble to secure theattention 
of those intellects who have been so long struggling to 

Secure the proper relation between the rates imposed 2 the numerous ar- 
ticles produced in our related and interdependent industries. 

But as they had no time to give to the poor and the humble in the 
solving of this great problem in customs duties, of course they had none 
to bestow upon the farmer who distills 100 bushels of apples, or to con- 
sult the interest of any of the small fry who are affected by internal- 
revenue laws. It is a pity; but let us hope there is still justice abroad 
in the land which will some day be felt. 

The attempt to characterize the House bill as sectional in its char- 
acter because more articles of Northern production are affected by its 
reductions than of Southern production, is, to say the least, ridiculous. 
A table is furnished by the committee to show this. Of course nine- 
tenths of the manufactured products of the United States being made 
in the northern portion, the duties on which are complained of, neces- 
sarily the reductions affected the North more than the South. How 
could it be otherwise? If it were possible to reduce tariff duties with 
any show of justice or propriety sectionally, it could still be shown that 
the Honse bill does not reduce upon articles of Northern production dis- 

roportionately. ‘The very reverse would be the fact, and is the fact. 

rgely over one-half of the proposed reduction by the substitute is made 
upon sugar, which is a purely Southern product; and rice, also grown 
in the South, and tobacco, which is mainly a Southern product. Andit 
will not be pretended for a moment that of the productions which are 
subjects of Federal taxation the South makesanything like near one-half. 

I have an abiding hope and belief that our countrymen will not be 
deceived by any of these proceedings with reference to reducing taxes. 
For the last ten years the Democratic party has made an honest and 
persistent effort to reduce them to the necessities of the Government, 
at every step of which they have been thwarted by the Republican party. 
They have never at any time had the power to reduce these taxes, for 
they have not had the possession at any one time of both branches of 
the legislature and the Executive. 

The committee acknowledge in their report the imperious necessity 
of this reduction, but blame first the President of the United States 
for the existence of the surplus. They say he could have spent it in 
pa premiums of $30 on the hundred to their friends the bondhold- 
ers. It is very true he could, and so he could have squandered it as 
countless millions have been squandered under the administration of 
his predecessors, but he did not. They say in the second place that 
the responsibility rests upon the party in control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that this is the first bill which the House has sent 
them for reducing revenue in five years. 

Moba Oki: be deceived by this. It is as well known to the coun- 
try as it is to those Senators who make this assertion, that almost the 
entire body of the Republican minority in the House have resisted 
every bill which the Democrats have tried to pass within that period, 
3 by the help of a handful of Democrats to de- 
feat every bill for reducing taxes, and they know further that these few 


Democrats who aided them to defeat tarttf reauction were applauded 
to the skies by them and made brevet patriots aud moral heroes. They 
know further, and so does the country, that for ten years past no Re- 
publican in the House of Representatives, certainly no considerable 
number of them, has so much as proposed a bill to reduce tariff taxes. 

Many of them have indeed, there as well as here, admitted the ne- 
cessity of reduction; there is no complaint of the liberality of their 
admissions in this respect, but during the time which I have been a 
member of this body I can safely say that no Republican in either 
House, so far as my recollection goes, has made a bona fide movement 
to reduce any taxes in the maintenance of which the manufacturers of 
this conntry were interested. Ichallengea contradiction of this. The 
result of every step or movement toward a change in the schedules has 
been an increase, and if anything was lowered it was by accident or 
oversight, 

Now, the moderate propositions of the House bill—which could be- 
come a law in twenty-four hours if this Senate would agree to it—are 
met by a counter proposition which, it is admitted, can not become a 
law at this session of Congress, which is intended for delay, and which, 
if adopted, would leave most of the taxes which are complained of in 
full force and increase many of them. The House bill,.on the con- 
trary, is framed not only to relieve the Treasury, but to relieve the 
people, whilst this substitute is framed so as to relieve the Treasury 
and increase the burdens of the people. That is the difference be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to try to answer any portion of the 
argument of the Senator from North Carolina, but I wish merely to 
call his attention to a misstatement in regard to the provisions of the 
substitute reported by the Finance Committee, which he was inad- 
vertently led into, I imagine, by a misprint in the list of articles placed 
on the free-list. He stated that we bad placed opium for smoking upon 
the free-list. If he will examine the measure as printed, he will find 
that we have not only not placed it upon the free-list but we have ab- 
8 prohibited its importation. We have not placed it upon the 
free: list. 

Mr. VANCE. Was that in the draught as it was first submitted to the 
committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Never has it been in the bill in any other form ex- 
cept as an absolute prohibition of its importation. 

Mr. VANCE. It is possible I may have been mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I just want to call attention to that one error of 
fact at the present moment. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not believe it is an error. I shall look into it, 
and if I find I have made an error I shall correct it. I believe itis so 
placed on the free-list by omission. 

Mr. HISCOCK obtained the floor. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following 
bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 7788) to establish a new land district in the State of 
Mississippi; and 

A bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief of Motier Howe. ; 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a railroad through 
the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkansas. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 869) for the relief of the sufferers by the wrecks of the 
United States steamer Tallapoosa; 

A bill (S. 1856) to establish a life-saving station on the Atlantic coast 
between Indian River Inlet, Delaware, and Ocean City, Md. ; 

A bill (S. 3234) to abolish circuit court powers of certain district 
courts of the United States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3390) to create the Lincoln land district in the Territory 
of New Mexico; 

A bill (S. 3573) granting the ete way to the Pensacola and Mem- 
phis Railroad Company over and ugh the public lands of the United 
States in the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
and granting the right of way to said railroad company over and through 
the United States naval and military reservations near Pensacola, in the 
State of Florida; and 

A bill (H. R. 7516) to increase the pension of Sylvester Stearns. i 


MRS. MARY M. ORD. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment ot 
the House of Representative to the bill (S. 2663) granting an increase} 
of pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was in line 5, before 
the word dollars,“ to strike out one hundred’? and insert ‘‘seventy- 
five.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I move thatthe Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in, 
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JOSEPH FENNO, DECEASED. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ; 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1190) for the relief of 
Joseph Fenno, deceased. 

The amendment of the House of.Representatives was, in line 9, to 
strike out Busby“ and insert Fenno.” 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


RAILROAD THROUGH HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2110) granting theright 
of way for the construction of a railroad through the Hot Springs res- 
ervation, State of Arkansas. 

The amendments of the House of Representatives were on page 2, 
line 26, before the word ‘‘years,’’ to strike out two“ and insert 
“‘three;’’ and in page 2, line 27, after the word “ act,“ to add: 


Provided, That this condition as to construction within three years shall be 
construed as a condition precedent to the grant herein made, and in case of 
failure to so ee said road as provided, such failure shall of itself work a 
forfeiture of all rights hereunder. 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. 
The amendments were concurred in. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 2236) granting a pension to Eli J. Yamgheim; 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mary Ann Shook; 

A bill (H. R. 2707) granting a pension to Baker Saine; 

5 A bill (H. R. 3608) to grant an increase of pension to William E. 
rince; 

A bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Jemima Sterling; 

A bill (H. R. 4887) granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 

A bill (H. R. 5751) for the relief of Margaret M. Hatch; 

A bill (H. R. 7887) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan C. 
Harrison; 

A bill fe R. 8521) for the relief of William A. Mathes; 

A bill (H. R. 8549) granting a pension to Louisa Rogers; 

A bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of William E. Springstein; and 

A bill (H. R. 10515) to increase the pension of William Gallagher. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief of Miles F. West; 

A bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of the heirs of John R. Treutlen; 

A bill (H. R. 3765) for the relief of James Devine; 

A bill (H. R. 5480) for the relief of John Iredell Meares; 

A bill (H. R. 7151 for the relief of A. N. Kimball and sureties on 
his official bond as receiver of public moneys; 

A bill (H. R. 9211) for the relief of Jesse Durnell; 

A bill (H. R. 9297) for the relief of James Sims; and 

A bill (H. R. 10099) for the relief of Melchisedec Robinson. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 338) to clear the military record of J. George Ruck- 


stuhl; 

A bill (H. R. 2025) to place William J. Lowell on the rolls of the 
Arkansas Volunteers; ` f 

A bill (H. R. 3721) authorizing the President to appoint William 
English an officer in the regular Army of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 11165) for the relief of John Gray. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of J. M. Hogan; and 

A bill (H. R. 5043) for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

A bill (H. R. 7788) to establish a new land district in the State of 
Mississippi; and 

A bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief of Motier Howe. 

The bill (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of de- 
livery, and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate trans- 
portation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’’ to the said port 
of Lincoln, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

The bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of J. W. Patterson, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


J. W. PARISH & CO. 
The bill (H. R. 9718) for the relief of J. W. Parish & Co. was read 
twice by its title. 
Mr. MITCHELL. There is a similar Senate bill which was reported 
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from the Committee on Claims. Unless there is objection, I suggest 


laid before the Senate the amendment | that the House bill lie on the table. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will beso ordered, if there be no 


objection. The bill will lie on the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President . 


Mr. PLATT. Iwish to inquire whether the Senator from New York 
desires to go on this evening? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I should prefer to go on in the morning. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from New York having the floor, I ask 
him to yield to me for a motion to go into executive session, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, COKE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 12 minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 9, 1889, at 12 
o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 8, 1883. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 

Louis W. Crofoot, of Dakota Territory, to be associate justice of the ` 
supreme court of the Territory of Dakota for the seventh judicial dis- 
trict. 

Charles F. Templeton, of Dakota Territory, to be associate justice of 
the supreme court of the Territory of Dakota for the eighth judicial 
district. 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

John H. Oberly to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Edward D. Linn, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the dis- 

trict of Saluria, in the State of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ MONDAY, October 8, 1888. 
The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


. D. 
The Journal of Friday's proceedings was read and approved. 
FORT WALLACE RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 3597) to provide 
for the disposal of the Fort Wallace military reservation in Kansas. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. If the House will hear me but a moment I 
do not think there will be any objection to its passage. A bill passed 
the House after consideration some time ago, passed the Senate also, 
and was indorsed at that time by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
went to the President. The President, however, found that the sur- 
vey of a certain 40 acres that is provided for in this bill conflicted with 
the surveys that had been made, and therefore vetoed the bill. In 
consultation with the Secretary of the Interior he informed me that 
they were willing, in fact in favor of the passage of the bill, but wanted 
the second section amended, so as to allow the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause a resurvey of that 40 acres in order to overcome the difficulty 
that presented itself in the original bill. For that reason I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. It has already passed the Senate with- 
out objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. ; 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LAFFroon, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. McCLAmMMy, on account of important business. i 

To Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BAYNE, for Monday and Tuesday, October 8 and 9. 

To Mr. MorGAN, on account of important business. 

To Mr. NEWTON, an indefinite extension of his leave. 

To Mr. CLARK, indefinitely, on account of important business, 

WAREHOUSING FRUIT BRANDY. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 70) to provide for warehousing fruit brandy, and in doing so I will 
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make a statement concerning the subject., Itisa bill, the substance of 
which is included in the bill that was passed by the House, and I be- 
lieve that that portion of it is recommended by the Senate, granting 
authority for the bonding of spirits distilled from fruits, and it is ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department. My reason for calling it up now 
is because if it is not passed now it will be of no benefit to those en- 
gaged in that industry this year, because there is no hope that general 

egislation on that subject can be passed in time to afford relief this 
year. I will state also that I submitted the proposition to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Judge KELLEY, and the gentleman from In- 
diana, General BROWNE, who were the only members of the committee 
on the other side of the House in the city. I also have the authority of 
the Democratic members, and I think there is no objection to it from 
any source. It is but a matter of justice. 

Mr. McKENNA. I did not hear the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. MASON. I would like to ask what is the purport of the bill? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The bill is to extend the act entitled An act re- 
lating to the production of fruit brandy and to punish frauds connected 
with the same.” 

Mr. MASON. Isimply state that I will not raise any technical ob- 
jection, but simply wish to reserve the right to vote and speak against 
the measure. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of an act entitled “An act relating to 
the production of fruit brandy, and to punish frauds in connection with the 
same,“ approved March 8, 1877, be exten and made nf Boe to brandy dis- 
tilled from apples or peaches, or from any other fruit the brandy distilled from 
which is not now required or hereafter shall not be required to be de ted in 
a distillery warehouse: Provided, That each of the warehouses established under 
said act, or which may hereafter be established, shall be in charge either of a 
storekeeper or of astorekeeper and gauger, at the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the Committee on Ways and 
Means being dise from the further consideration of the bill, and to 
its consideration at this time? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HITT. Task to have the bill reported again. 

The bill was again reported. 

Mr. MASON. It is a Senate bill. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is a Senate bill and passed the Senate unani- 
mously, I am informed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; andit was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paned; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask to have printed in the RECORD the Senate 
9 which sets out more fully the reasons for the passage of the bill 
than I did in my statement. 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. VANCE) is as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (S. 70) to provide 
for warehousing fruit brandy, have had the same under consideration, and 


report: 

The law relating to the warehousing of grape brandies was passed in order 
to 725 privileges to producers whose necessities were identical at that time 
with those of the producers of brandies now derived from other fruits. The 
object of this law originally was to enable distillers of grape spirits to keep in 
bond, without paying tax, for three years, their products until they should be 
sufficiently matured for the market. Prior to the passage of this law the dis- 
tillers of grape spirits were required to pay the internal-revenue tax on the 
same at the time of distillation. This requirement of law im d such onerous 
duties upon producers that many were prevented from utilizing wines which 
were useful only for distillation, or which constituted gy ier in the market 
on account of the heavy burden imposed apon them. ly a few who com- 
manded sufficient capital were able to pay this tax at that time, as they were 
compelled to hold such goods sometimes for a considerable period in order to 
mature them for consumption. 

At that time vine-growers, especially in California, were much disheartened, 
and in some cases were uprooting their vines and in many cases also were 
throwing away or destroying their wine products which could not be otherwise 
utilized. The practical value of the law which was passed to enable them to 
= their brandies in special bonded warehouses was speedily demonstrated ; 

e interests of vine-growers immediately revived; instead of uprooting vines 
more were planted; many distilleries were established, and the market now is 
well supplied with choice and well-matured products. Distillation of brandies 
from fruit enables the producer to utilize material which may fail to find profit- 
able markets otherwise. It enables the vine-grower to obtain profit from infe- 
rior goods which are not equal in quality to standard articles, and also to derive 
some benefit from such waste substances as are left over after expressing grape- 
juice from skins, seeds, and other residuum of the wine-press, 

Practically the same necessities now prevail in all fruit-growing districts. 
Large quantities of many kinds of fruit, more especially apples and peaches, are 
being utilized through distillation, but owing to the fact that no bonding privi- 
legesare extenJed to this class of products there is not only great EAA A experi- 
enced from the levying of the internal-revenue tax upon the same, but also great 
incentive to fraud. It has been observed also that where the tax on spirits in- 
tended for consumption is levied and collected at the time the are first 
produced, the excessive cost of the same, owing to the imposition of the tax, 
causes holders to force them upon the market long before they are matured and 
fit for use as beverages. Itis therefore greatly to the interest, not only of the 
3 and the Government, but also of the consumer, that this bill extend- 

ng these bonding privileges to the producers of fruit brandies should be enacted 
into law. Asa means to prevent fraud it would certainly result in an increase 
of 8 revenue, and is therefore, properly speaking, a revenue measure. 
his measure passed the Senate in the last Congress (Forty-ninth), and your 
committee again recommend its passage. 


COL, JAMES C, DUANE. 
Mr. HERMANN. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 45) for the relief of James C. Duane. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $648, lawful money, be, and is hereby, ap- 
propriated, out ofany moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
reimburse Col, James O. Duane, brevet brigadier-general, United States Army, 
for losses incurred in his office as engineer of the third light-house district 
through the forgeries committed by a clerk in his office, Henry J. Buete (who 
has fled the conntry), in raising his official checks to amounts greater than 
those for which they were drawn and signed, between the Ist day of January 
and the 23d day of June, 1879, without any negligence or fault on the part of 
said Col. James O. Duane. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a most worthy claim. It has 
been long delayed, but at last, I hope, justice will be done to one of 
the most conscientious, gallant, and laborious officers of the Army. - 
The amount involved is only $848, and I call up this claim now, as I 
have frequently endeavored to do many times before, although the 
general is not a constituent of mine; and to do this I lay aside claims 
of my own constituents in order that this bill may be considered. As 
the report so fully shows, General Duane was detailed as engineer for 
the third light-house district on Staten Island, New York, in 1879, and 
during that service a clerk in his employ, with most systematic and 
remarkable cunning, forged and raised certain checks and vouchers for 
small amounts for laborers and material men’s accounts for light- 
houses, and through which increased sums were fraudulently inserted, 
and General Duane was held responsible and actually paid the fraud- 
ulent sums in the settlementof his accounts. The Light-House Board 
recommended to the Treasury Department its repayment, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recommended its payment to Congress, or rather 
submits the first recommendation to us, and I can assure gentlemen 
that, aftera most careful and thorough examination, no blame attaches 
to the general; but every consideration of justice and equity warrants 
a return payment to him, and I trust the bill will pass. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HERMANN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LINCOLN, NEBR., A PORT OF DELIVERY. 

Mr. RICE. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House Calen- 
dar and put on its passage now the bill (H. R. 10606) to constitute 
Lincoln, Nebr., a port of dclivery, and to extend the provisions of the 
act of June 10, 1880, entitled An act to amend the statutes in rela- 
tion to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses,” to the said port of Lincoln. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That Lincoln, in the State of N. einige be, and is hereby, 
constituted a port of delivery in the customs collection district of New Orleans, 
and that the privileges of the seventh section of the act approved Juno 10, 1880, 
entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable s and for other purposes,“ be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended to suid port, And that there shall be appointed at said port a surveyor 
with compensation at $250 per annum and the usual fees, 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ADAM L. EPLEY. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Claims be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 1137) for the relief of Adam L. Epley, and that the bill be now 
considered. s 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Adam L. Epley, the son and only heir of Jolin 
D. Epley,ceceased, late a private in Company F. One hundred and fifty-third 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers, the arrears of sion due or allowable at the time 
of his death, and heretofore authorized to be paid the said John D. Epley, now 
deceased, under pension certificate No. 296437. 


There being no objection, the Committee on Claims was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, and the House proceeded t 
its consideration. s 

The bill was qrdered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

HENRY LECOMTE. 

Mr. TILLMAN. On behalf of the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
ask unanimous consent that the committee be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of joint resolution S. R. 112, and that the resolu- 
tion be now taken up for immediate consideration. : 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. R. 112) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for in- 
—— at the Military Academy at West Point Henry Lecomte, of Switzer- 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 


1888. 
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in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to permit Henry Lecomte, of Switzerland, to receive instruction at the 
Military Academy at West Point: Provided, —— 2 expense shall be caused 
to the United States thereby: And hat in the ease of the said 
pe ae provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 81 ine he Revised Statutes shall be 
suspen 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this joint resolution? 

Mr. ROGERS, Reserving the right to object, I would like to hear 
some explanation of the matter. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is simply a matter of international courtesy 
which has been often practiced by our Government toward foreign coun- 
tries, and by them toward us. The object of the resolution is simply 
to allow the son of a distinguished Swiss officer, who served with honor 
in our Federal Army during the civil war, and who is nowa colonel in 
the Swiss army, to educate his son at the West Point Academy at his 
own expense. 

Mr. ROGERS. That explanation is all that I care for. 

Mr. FULLER. One word. What does the gentleman mean when 
he says, ‘‘ at his own expense?” Will this young man pay for his own 
rations, clothing, and everything of that sort? 

Mr. TILLM AN. Ves, sir. I hold in my hand a letter from the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting a letter from the representative of the 
Swiss Government to this country asking this courtesy. Several times 
American youths have graduated at the great military academy of 
France, at St. Cyr; and only a short time ago an American cadet grad- 
uated with the highest honors atthe English military academy at Wool- 
wich. The granting of international courtesy in this way is, as I have 
remarked, a very common thing; but in order to satisfy gentlemen L 
will ask that the letter of the Secretary of State and that of the Swiss 
minister be read. 

Mr. FULLER. All I wish to say is this: If there is to be any ex- 
pense to the Government connected with this matter, I desire to object; 
for we have seores of American youths who would be very glad to re- 
ceive education at the Military Academy. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There will be no expense except the little that 
may arise from the fact of one more student receiving tuition and quar- 
ters, which amounts to practically nothing. 

Mr. HITT. I will ask the gentleman whether there are notat West 
Point to-day several students from foreign countries whose admission 
has been authorized in this manner? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly; and I am astonished that any member 
should intimate an objection. These evidences of international courtesy 
are extended, I believe, by all civilized nations toeach other; and there 
certainly should be no hesitation when it is proposed that the United 
States grant such a courtesy to the sister Republic of Switzerland, which 
has no military academy of its own. 

There being no objection, the Committee on Military Affairs was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the joint resolution, and the 
House proceeded to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TILLMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The 8 from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] will please obtain from the committee- room and furnish to the 
Clerks the original en, copy of the Senate bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Certainly I will doso, Mr. Speaker, and would have 
sent it to your desk instead of the printed copy, but I had just entered 
the Hall when I heard a motion for the regular order called, and I re- 
solved to push the consideration of even a printed copy of the resolu- 
tion to-day, because I have been waiting patiently and begging for a 
week to bring this matter up and I determined to beg no longer, but 
to object to everything and call a quorum till I succeeded in passing 
it, as I have long since become convinced that while the best method 
or getting anything out of a woman is to beg, the best way to obtain 
a favor or even justice from a man is to fight. [Laughter. ] 


J. W. PATTERSON. 


Mr. PETERS. Lask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House from the farther consideration of the bill (H. R. 
246) for the relief of J. W. Patterson, and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and required to pay to J. W. Patterson, late post- 
master at Humboldt, Kans., the sum of $2,634.23, of which said Patterson was 
robbed on or about September 20, 1870, and which he has accounted for to the 
Government; said robbery having occurred without neglect or other fault on 
the part of said Patterson. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amendment: 

Strike ont “$2,634.23 " and insert ‘* $617.73." 


There being no objection the bill was considered, the amendment 
adopted, and the bill as amended ordered to be en; and read a 


=“ time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
Mr. PETERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was | tion. 


passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on tho 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


NICKOLAS LEUSCHEN AND OTHERS. 


z Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky I demand the regular or- 
er. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the gentleman will yield to me for a moment 
to ask consent to pass a bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will hear the gentleman’s 

nest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SCOTT. This bill is in the interest of a poor sailor; it carries 
no appropriation. The man served four years during the war 

Mr. HAUGEN. I withdraw the objettion. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 4601) to amend the 
naval record of Nickolas Leuschen, Peter Leuschen, and Loth Possum. 

I will state that this bill passed the House of Representatives in this 
session by unanimous consent. It went to the Senate and was there 
verbally amended, which did not affect the bill. It passed the Senate 
with the amendment, and is now on theSpeaker’stable. Imerely ask 
to concur in the Senate amendment. 

There being ro objection, the Senate amendment was considered and 
concurred in, 

ANTHONY L. WOODSON. 
Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8962) for the relief of Anthony 
L. Woodson, of Woodsonville, Ky., having met, after full and free conference, 
zers agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to said bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amount $3,666.20" and insert 
* 94,130.40.” Strike out all after the word“ use,” in line 9, the following words: 
* And the further sum of $2,300, being the value of engineer stores taken in the 
same way for the construction of forts, stockades, ete., at or near Mumfordsville, 
Ky.,” to which the Senate agree. — 


. STONE, 
J. M. BROWER, 
T. R. STOCKDALE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JOHN C. SPOONER, 
JAMES K. JONES, 
JOHN H. MITCHELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The following statement by the House conferees accompanied the 
conference report: 

The bill as it the House appropriated $3,665.20 for quartermaster's 
stores and $2,300 for material used in building fortifications. The Senate struck 
out the $2,300, thus declining to pay for the engineer stores. The committee of 
conference find that in addition to the amount allowed for quartermaster 
stores, fencing was used for fires by the troops to the amount of $434.20 in value, 
thus making 130. 40 agreed on by the committee. 

The report was agreed to. - 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


WILLIAM H. CAYCE. 


Mr. WHEELER. [ svbmitthe following privileged report from the 
Committee on Public Lands, I am instructed to report back this reso- 
lution, and recommend its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby requested to transmit 
to this Congress all the papers and records in the case of St, is, Iron Mount- 
ain and Southern Railroad cs. William H. Cayce, in contest concerning 120 acres 
of landin Miller County, Arkansas, to the end that the action taken by the 
Forty-fifth Congress June, 1878, be called up and be reviewed by this Congress, 
wherein said land was declared to be public land of the United States and sub- 
ject to pre-emption entry, and that pending said review by Congress the Secre- 
wet ha Fhe Interior be requested to take no further action in thea case of said 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama sends up the printed 
resolution. He will please furnish the clerks with the original engrossed 
resolution during the day. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will do so. 

The resolution was ado 

Mr. WHEELER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


BRIG. GEN. ABSALOM BAIRD. 


Mr. HITT. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of 
the Whole House from the further consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. R. 59) authorizing Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, United States Army, to 
accept from the President of the French Republic adiploma conferring 
Hone decoration of Commander of the National Order of the Legion of 

onor. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, subject to objec- 
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The joint resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, of the United States Army, is 
hereby authorized to accept from the President of the French Republic a diploma 
conferring upon him the decoration of Commander of the National Order of the 
Legion of Honor. 


The report (by Mr. Hirt) is as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the jointresolution 
(S. R. 59) authorizing General Baird toaccept from the President of the French Re- 
ublic a diploma conferring the decoration of Commander of the Legion of 
onor, beg leave to submit the following report, and recommend its adoption: 
Last year the French Government invited the President of the United States 
to send two officers of our Army to France to witness certain maneuvers, ona 
grand scale, of the French army, to take place in the following September. 

Similar invitations have been extended annually by France to this Govern- 
ment as to those in Europe; and it has been the custom of the great European 
pomers to always send officers of distinguished reputation and abil ty, and also 
high rank, whose name and position naturally designated them as fit represent- 
atives of powerful countries. 

With us the custom has been different, and our Government has restricted 
its selections to officers, without much regard to their rank, who happened to 
be on leave of absence in France at the time appointed for the grand ma- 
neuvers, 

Our Government has therefore been represented by officers much inferior in 
age and rank to those representing other countries, which has sometimes caused 
embarrassment to the French Government in its desire to pay us the compli- 
ments that our position among nations warrants and the friendly disposition of 
the French Republic made it most willing to offer. 

To remove this source of embarrassment, General Sheridan recommended 
the selection of officers of high rank, and the President a inted for this duty 
of ghar our Army at the grand maneuvers in France, Brig. Gen. A. 
Baird, Ins or-General, and Maj. Henry C. Hasbrouck, Fourth Artillery, com- 
mandant Military Academy. 2 

The gratification of the French Government at the action of our own, in des- 
dag a general officer of the rank and reputation of General Baird, was 

own in many ways; by the marked and formal courtesy with which he was 
received and treated, and the facilities afforded him during the maneuvers, 
which were witnessed by about sixty representatives of different governments, 
eight of whom were general officers, 

To a number of these representative officers, including General Baird, of high 
rank and distinguisned personal history, the French Government gave the di- 
ploma of a Commander of the Legion of Honor, asan expression of the friendly 
feeling of the French Government for our Republic, and its action in sending a 
general officer of such reputation and experience, and as a recognition of the 
achievements and character of General Baird, 

This diploma is usually given by the French Government to encourage high 
endeavor in every honorable pursuit, but chiefly military. It is given to the 
man who writes a great k, or discovers a great invention, but especially to 
one who is distinguished as a soldier. 

Your committee see no reason why this expression of friendship for the United 
States and its representative A the French Government should be refused by 
this Republic alone among all those governments to whose representatives simi- 
lar diplomas were accorded, and therefore recommend that the resolution grant- 
ing permission to General Baird to accept the diploma be adopted. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1887. 


Sır: In response tothe polite and gratifying invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, conveyed by their minister in this country through the Secretary of State, 
for our Government to send two Army officers to witness certain maneuvers on 
a nd scale of the French Army, which are to take place in September next, 
1 — the honor to recommend to the President that Brig. Gen. A. Baird, In- 
spector-General, and Maj. Henry C. Hasbrouck, Fourth Artillery, commandant 
of cadets at the Military Academy, be selected to represent our Army and sent 
to France for this purpose, 7 

General Baird was not long ago appointed as Inspector-General of the Army 
in consequence of his eminent merit and the distinguished services he has ren- 
dered, both in the field during the war and in the more routine matters pertain- 
ing to his profession, and his worth as a man and efficiency as a soldier mark 
liim as a fit representative of our Army. 

Major Hasbrouck has also a fine record in the field, and forthe past five years 
Uns rendered valued service as commandant of cadets at the Military Academy, 
and by virtue of that position and his professional abilities has been the officer 
to,whom all questions upon tactics have been submitted and whose decisions 
have been adopted as the ruling forthe Army, It is ultimately my intention to 
appoint him as president of a board to revise the tactics for our service, and the 
experience which he can, if detailed, now gain abroad in eee the ma- 
neuvers of very much larger bodies of men than can be brought together in this 
country would be of inestimable value in this connection, 

The French Government has annually extended these invitations to this na- 
tion and to those of Europe. From the foreign countries it has always been 
the custom to send officers of distinguished reputation and ability and also of 
high rank, whose name and position naturally designated them as fit repre- 
sentatives of powerful contries, 

With us the custom has been different, and, influenced by what has all the 
appearance of the melancholy attending great poverty, we have restricted our 
selections to some of those officers, without very much regard to their rank, 
who happened to be on leave of absence in France at the appointed time. This 
has resulted in causing our Government to be represented by officers much in- 
ferior in age and rank to those going from other countries, and the French 
Government, in its desire to pay to us the compliments that our position among 
nations warrants, has been much embarrassed in the entertainment of our 
chosen representatives. It is within our power to remove thissource of embar- 
rassment, and I think that courtesy to the French nation requires such action 
on our part, and we can reach this end by selecting officers of the rank I have 
recommended, > 

Our Army, it is true, numbers but 25,000 men, but it is the army of a nation of 
60,000,000 ple, and as good an army for its numbers as that of any other coun- 
try on the globe, and its officers are especially distinguished for their ability and 


integrity. 

The limited strength of our mili! force forms one of the most potent rea- 
sons for furthering every measure which will promote its efficiency, and ina 
time of I know no better method of reaching this object than is now of- 
fered us in the invitation of the French Government, provided we designate 
men whose rank, position, training, and powers of observation will enable them 
to obtain opportunities for the examination of the improved methods abroad 
and the ability to absorb and explain what they see. 

With this object in view no better officers could be chosen than those I have 
Banta aiena and W urge . their 3 may be ordered. 

ery respectfully, your o ent servan 
P. H. SHERIDAN, 


Liewtenanl-General, Commanding. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. Expicorr, 
Secretary of War. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, June 27, 1887. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith an order designating you, under 
an invitation extended by the Government of France, as one of the officers of 
the United States Army to witness the maneuvers of the French army in Sep- 
tember next. 

The object in designating officers for this duty is not only to ize an in- 
ternational compliment, but also to obtain information t will useful to 


our own Army, 
The Secretary of War desires you to give particular attention to such matters 
that, as soon as practicable after 


as are not usually given in text-books, an 
your return, you prepare and transmit to this office a 52 5 of your observa- 
tions, em ying whatever may, in your judgment, be of value or interest to 
the URNS TOR 5 the United 8 R 
ery ully, your o ent servan 
R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-General. 
Brig. Gen. ABSALOM BAIRD, 


Inspector-General Uni ed Slales Army, Washington, D. C. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HITT moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN PATENTS. 


Mr. PEEL, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, renorted back favorably the bill (S. 3433) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to accept the surrender of and cancel land patents 
to ludians in certain cases. 

Mr. PEEL. I ask unanimous consent that this report may be now 
considered, instead of being referred to the Calendar, It is a bill the 
Secretary feels much interest in. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of ob- 


jection. 


The bill was read at length. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moyed that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the regular order is the call 
of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions for reference. 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE KENTUCKY RIVER. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 11573) 
to authorize the construction of bridges across the Kentucky River; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPRESSION OF INFECTION IN UNITED STATES, 


Mr. DOUGHERTY introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 230) to 
suppress infection in the interstate commerce of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr; MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit what I believe to be 
a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MASON. On the 27th day of August I introduced the follow- 
ing resolution’ 

Whereas a large sum Of money belonging to the United States of America has 
been loaned to the national banks of this country by direction of the present 
Administration; and 4 

Whereas said large sums of money have been so loaned to the said banks 
without interest, 570 giving advantage to such banks over other banks and 
private individuals not having the use of public funds without interest; and 

Whereas, also, it is charged in the public press, upon information and belief, 
that those national banks are being called upon and requested to contribute to 
the campaign funds of the national Democratic committee representing the 
present Administration; and 

Whereas it is also charged, upon information and belief, that said banks are 
contributing large sums of money to said committee in consideration of such 
deposits without interest, which said contributions should go to the United 
States Treasury instead of the national Democratic committee; and 

Whereas such conduct, if true. on the part of the present Administration and 
the banks is detrimental to the best interests of the people of the United States 
and a dangerous practice to establish for the use of public moneys: Therefore. 

Resolved, That a special committee of five members be appointed with full and 
complete power to send for persons and papers, and to investigate the subject- 
matter herein fully and completely, and ascertain and report to this House, first, 
the amount of money belonging to the Government of the United States held 
on special dep: sit by the different banks of the country; second, the amount 
of interest, if any, paid by said banks; third, at whose instance such deposits 
are made and by what joanne of law the same was done; and, fourth, what, it 
any, contributions have been ed, demanded, or received by the national! com- 
mittee representing the present Administration from the said banks,their agents, 
officers, directors, ä oremployés; the amount asked and received 
by whom and to whom paid in each case, and to report the same at as early a 
date as practicable to this House, 


Without caring particularly to discuss it, unless it is desired, I wish 
to state that under the rules of the House, as I understand it, this reso- 
lution should have been reported back within ten days. It was Xe 
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ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency on the day men- 
tioned. I desire now—— 

The SPEAKER. Is it a resolution of inquiry? 

Mr. MASON, It is @ resolution of inquiry, and also asks the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to investigate the subject-matter 
therein specified. 

The SPEAKER. Under therules of the House, resolutions of that 
character are not privileged. The only privileged resolutions are those 
calling upon the heads of Departments for information. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And I make the further point that the resolution 
embracing one subject-matter which is privileged and another that is 
not privileged loses its privileged character by reason of embodying 
the non privileged matter. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so decided. If the gentleman de- 
sires to have a privileged resolution on the subject, he had better intro- 
duce one calling for information simply upon the head of the Depart- 
ment, and not asking an investigation by a special committee of the 
House. 

The rule of the House is explicit upon the subject. 

Mr. MASON. If the Chair will permit me a moment, I will state 
that when I introduced this resolution charging the deposit, for in- 
stance of $60,000,000 in national banks without interest, and charging 
upon information and belief that by reason of these deposits certain 
sums are being solicited to aid a certain campaign committee, as J un- 
derstand the rule, I asked for information from the department, and 
at the same time asked for the appointment of a special committee to 
ascertain what, if any, contributions or solicitations are being made 
by the national banks by reason of these deposits. Now, if it is not 
a question of privilege, I desire to move that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the resolution, and that it 
be put upon its passage. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. That can only be done by unanimous consent, 
The Chair thought the gentleman’s motion was of a privileged char- 
acter when he asked for recognition. 

Mr. MASON. I understood so from other and older members of the 
House. I now ask unanimous consent [cries of Regular order!’’] 
that the committee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
resolution, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit an amendment to his res- 
olution in the same line of inquiry. 

Mr. MASON. Iwill permit it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regalar order is demanded, which cuts off 
amendments and all debate. 

Mr. MASON. I desire to know who objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
demands the regular order. This being Monday—— 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. A few moments since I introduced a resolution 
appropriating $200,000 for the suppression of yellow fever in the in- 
terstate commerce and the Chair referred that resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; should it not be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations ? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Appropriations is not author- 
ized to consider any bills except those making appropriations for the 
support of the Government, and this resolution by its title proposes to 
suppress infection in the interstate commerce. But if the gentleman 
desires to refer it to the Committee on Appropriations the Chair will 
submit the motion to the House. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I would state that this resolution, except in 
the amount to be appropriated, is identical with the one that had been 
reierred to the Committee on Appropriations and reported to the House. 
Therefore I make the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves to refer the 
resolution, which he introduced a moment ago to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. If there be no objection, it will be so referred. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

: ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This being the second Monday of the month, the 
remainder of the day is set apart for the consideration of business from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia if claimed by that Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen having 
reports to make be permitted to file them with the Clerk. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

FILING OF REPORTS. 


The following report was filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 


CAMPS FOR YELLOW-FEVER REFUGEES. 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 11530) to 
provide camps for yellow-fever refugees; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, I will state, Mr. Speaker, that the only busi- 
ness the Committee on the District of Columbia have 1s such as will 
invoke some opposition, and in view of the fact that the House is so 
thin the committee has determined not to ask for the consideration of 
that business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The next business in order is the call of commit- 
tees, but unanimous consent has just been given that gentlemen hav- 
ing reports to make can file them with the Clerk for reference to the 
appropriate calendars. 

Mr. NELSON. [ask if the resolution of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. MILLIKEN] is not now the unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. There is an hour for the consideration of bills and 
resolutions. The hour begins at 2 minutes to 1 o'clock. 


RAILROAD AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. McRAE. I call up for consideration the bill (S. 2110) granting 
the right of way for the construction of a railroad through the Hot 
Springs reservations in the State of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that bill is in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. McRAE. I move the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole for the purpose of considering the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is this a private bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Then it is not in order. The rule confines the hour 
to the consideration of public bills which have been reported by com- 
mittees on previous days. 

$ YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Mr. MCRAE. Then I call up Senate bill 283. 

The SPEAKER. That bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McRAE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the purpose of considering this bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


To amend sections 2474 and 2475 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
setting apart a certain tract of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone River as a public park. 


Mr. McRAE. I move to dispense with the first reading of the bill 
and that it be now considered by sections. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Iobject. Iwant to know what the bill is. 

The question was put on dispensing with the first reading of the 
bill; and the Chair announced that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The bill is very long, and there is but little 
change from existing law. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I want to know what the bill is, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will announce that the gentleman has 
the right to have the bill read, and inasmuch as it is not waived by 
unanimous consent, the bill will have to be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR (before the reading of the first section was 
concluded). Mr. Chairman, I wanted to know what change was made 
by this bill in the boundaries; and having learned that, I withdraw 
the demand for the further reading. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does any member demand the further reading 
of the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to inquire whether this bill has been before 
the Committee on Public Lands of the House? 

Mr. MCRAE. It has been. 

Mr. NELSON, Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. MCRAE. I think it is. There is no minority report; and I 
think the bill meets the approval of all the members of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the gentleman would state to what extent 
the bill changes the boundaries of the reservation. 

Mr. McRAE. It enlarges the reservation. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], who will explain the matter. 

Mr, WHEELER. This bill makes an enlargement in the reserva- 
tion to the extent of about 1,600 square miles. It takes off a little 
strip in Montana Territory and another little strip in Idaho Terri- 
tory—— 

Mr. NELSON. Does it enlarge or diminish the reservation ? 

198 WHEELER. It enlarges it, as I have said, about 1,600 square 
miles. i 

Mr. NELSON. 
Government? 


Js it recommended by any of the Departments of the 
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Mr. WHEELER. I think that the Department recommended the 
Senate bill; we have made some amendments in it, but nothing mate- 
rial in the way of additions, except the proviso regarding the railroad; 
with that exception this is substantially the bill as recommended by 


the Department. 8 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of the first sec- 
tion. 


Mr. HATCH. Before the Clerk proceeds I desire to occupy the floor 
afew minutes, The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] yields to 
me. 

Mr. MCRAE, For a few minutes, : 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the gentleman will not limit me. I shall not 
occupy any more time than may be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk has not concluded the reading of the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. HATCH, I desire to occupy time in general debate before the 
reading of the bill by sections is begun. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. HATCH said: Mr. Chairman, L am sure that under the circum- 
stances the Committee of the Whole will pardon meif I digress some- 
what from a discussion of the features of this bill, as I have not had 
during the last few days an opportunity to be in the House to make 
a statement which I now desire to make. i x 

A short time ago, in a speech which I delivered in my own district, in 
the State of Missouri, and repeated at Williams’ Grove, Pennsylvania, 
I made the statement that farm implements and farm machinery manu- 
factured in this country were exported and sold to foreign buyers, both 
in Canada, and in Mexico, as well as in Europe, at lower prices than they 
were sold to the American farmer. Isaid further that [had authority for 
the statement that the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, at South Bend, Ind., 
exported their plows to Canada and sold them there, or to Canadian 
dealers, at an average price $4 less than they are sold to the American 
farmer. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a letter addressed toa 
gentleman in my State by the establishment referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SOUTH BEND, IND., August 31, 1888. 


DEAR Sm: Your favor of the 29th ultimo isat hand and carefully noted. We 
do not suppose that Hon. W. H. Hatcn, Congressman from your district, would 
willfully misrepresent us, but the statements made in his speech at your place 
on the 28th instant have no foundation in fact whatever. The truth is, we bave 
little or no trade in a, as the 35 8 duty most effectually shuts us out 
from that market, There may be imitations of our plows, produced by Cana- 
dian manufacturers, but we know nothing of them and are in no wise responsi- 
ble for them. We do not favor foreign trade in the least, and all reports that 
we do are false. We export our plows largely to Europe, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere, but buyers for those countries pay us exactly the same price 
that American dealers do, As to the retail price, take your number 40, which 
is our standard plow. Itis retailed in this country, complete with wheel and 
iter for $14, while the same plow is sold in Great Britain for several dol- 

more, It is gratifying to us to have our plows so well thought of abroad, 
but we can say without egotism that their popularity is due solely to their 


merit, 

The United States is the home of the plow and its manufacture has been 
brought nearer to perfection in thiscountry than elsewhere on the face of the 
globe. Com tion is brisk; factories are plenty, and not only do Americans 
produce the plows made, but they are sold cheaper tothe user here than in 
any fore! land. The statements made by Mr. Haren are not new, and each 
Presiden year "bob up serenely ” as a factor in politics, but we are somewhat 


vised that a tleman of his tation should makesuch without 
satistying hi of their truth. t we have said to yon is the truth, pure 
. P. 

rP. 


e, and we are prepared to substantiate the same on any or all occasions. 

Smith, of your place, writes us in to this same subject, and we 

reply to him as we do to you. Thanking you both for calling our attention to 

the eric and hoping that we may be set right in your community, we beg to 

n, ` 
Yours, truly, 


H. F. Mir. LAx, Esq., Kirksville, Mo. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask the Clerk now to read my reply to that letter, 
as a foundation for official documents which I shall submit in a few 
moments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1888. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter, addressed to H. F, Millan, esq., Kirksville, Mo., 
dated August 31, and subsequently published in the Kirksville Journalandother 
Republican papers in Northeast Missouri, has just been brought to my attention, 
the delay having been caused by my unavoidable absence from this city from 
9 13 until Saturday last. 

n a speech delivered by me in Kirksville, Mo., August 28, I stated that farm 
implements and machinery manufactured in this country and sold to American 
farmers were exported to foreign countries, notably Canada and Mexico, and 
after paying a duty to such countries were retailed at a less price than in this 
country, and, instancing the Oliver chilled plows, stated further that I was 
informed by good authority that these plows were s ippen to Canada and sold 
at retail to the Canadian farmer at an average of $4 less than the same plows 
could be bought by the American farmer. 

I certainly had no intention of ‘misrepresenting ” the facts or doing your 
works or any other company in the United States the slightest injustice; on the 
contrary, I had the highest authority for the statements made, and now have 
abundant evidence to sustain them, 

At the great Interstate Grange meeting at Williams’ Grove, Pennsylvania, Au- 
go 30, I reiterated these statements, without mentioning individual instances, 

the presence of one of the largest, most intelligent, and well-informed as- 
semblages of American farmers that has congregated this year, and also in the 
presence of the largest display of farm implements and machinery to be seen 
on this continent, with the ve owners or representatives in charge. 

J invited, pressed for, and challenged a denial from any such owner or repre- 
sentative present but in vain, Not one of them d: in such a presence and 
with the at hand, to venture a denial of the truth of these statements, 

You are the only manufacturing company in the United States, so far as I 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW Works. 


know, whose goods have been, or are being, e rted for sale, or told to forei 
buyers, that have ventured upon a denial of tho facts stated. 25 

In to the prices of sewing machines, reapers, mowers, and other hign- 

riced farm machinery, in this country and Europe, as well as Canada and Mex- 

co, no well informed person of respectability will question the oft-repeated and 
proven statement that such American manufactured articles are sold at greatly 
reduced prices abroad over those charged the American pu r. 

Iam somewhat surprised at the character of your denial; it is evasive and 
unsatisfactory. You admit that you have some trade with Canada, but are 
careful to omit that country from the list of those enumerated to which you 
export yourplows. But this will not avail you, nor will the insinuation that 
“imitations of our piens produced by Canadian manufacturers” may be sold 
for less money, or the ones referred to, in the light of the facts so plainly 
stated in the official correspondence. copies of which f herewith submit to your 
careful consideration. My statements at Kirksville and elsewhere were made 
on the authority of Mr. Washington, and Inow submit his own statement of 
the facts from which he derived his information, 

I also invite your attention to the cumulative evidence contained in the no- 
companying correspondence, which fully explains itself without further com- 
ment. The statements made may not be new tothe manufacturers, but they 
will prove “mighty interesting reading” to thousands of farmers throughout 
the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. H. HATCH, 

OLIVER CHILLED PLOW Works, 

South Bend, Ind. 

2 HATCH. 88 now ask the Clerk to read a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and the report accompanying it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, September 18, 1888. 

Sm: In pursuance of the verbal promise made to you by Assistant Secretary 
Rives a week or ten days ago, and confirmed 750 my personal note of last week, 
I have pleasure in transmitting to you herewith copy of a report by Mr. Wash- 
ington, our commercial agent at London, Ontario,on the prices of American 
agricultural implements in his district, 

I have the honor to be, sir, yonr obedient servant, 
. ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. Witi1am I. Harca, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 

Inclosure: Consul Washington to Department of State, No. 67, London, On- 

tario, September 15, 1888, 


Mr. Washington to Mr. Rives, 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGeEnNcy, 
London, Ontario, September 15, 1888. (Received September 18.) 


Sin: In reply to the circular of the Department of State, dated September 4, 
1888, requesting information as to imports of agricultural machinery and tools 
from the United States into Canada, inquiry elicits the following facts: 

I find that plows of American manufacture are among the most prominent of 
the imports in this line. The Oliver chilled plows (made at South Bend, Ind., 
and the one, I am told, that has the largest sale in the United States), the Syra- 
cuse plow, and the South Bend plow seem to be most in demand and to have 
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the lu t sale. I have before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario dealer 
in the Oliver plows to sell same in f. o. b, at this city in Canada for $10 each in 
quantities, The retail price here is $12, and numerous transactions take place 


at that figure. 

The same plows, I understand, are sold in quantities at the factory (not for 

ezpon) at $14 each, and cost the American farmer at retail $16. 

fhe Syracuse plow retails at 811 or $12 here, and, I am informed, sells for 
from $14 to $16 in the United States at retail, and the South Bend at $1) here and 
and $14 at home. 

It is pleasing to observe how cheaply, our manufacturers must be able to turn 
out these , from the fact that the Canadian duty on this class of goods is 
35 per cent. ad valorem. Even admitting that the manufacturer makes no 
profit on his sales in Canada, these figures are of interest: 


Price at which plow is sold in Canada. .. . .. 
Duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem and freight. 
Prot to Canadian dealer probably. . . . .. . 


Leaving actual cost to manufacture. 
Retailed to American farmer at........ 5 
Profit to manufacturer on all home sales. * 11,00 


It would thus seem that the Canadian farmer has an adyantage over his 
American neighbor in the purchase of necessary implements produced in bis 
oun country, and the laiter before purchasing his plows might well figure as 
‘ollows: 

Price of plows at retail in United States. 
Price of same in Canada.. 
Freight to return same to Uni! 


goods returned) 


2 to American farmer by purchasing American-made plow in Can- 
a 5 


3.00 


Plows with tempered steel mold-boards and beams, which sell in the United 
States for $17 and upwards, are manufactured in Canada (from Pittsburgh steel 
on which duty has to be paid, and the wages of the workmen are substantially 
the samo as in the United States), and are sold for $14 retail; thus showing ex- 
cess of profit made by American manufacturing over Canadian manufacturing, 
$3 on each plow. When it is considered that the Canadian manufacturer has to 

ay a duty on his materials and freight upon same to Canada from Pittsburgh, 
it will be readily seen at a glance that the excess of profits to the American over 
the Canadian manufacturer is much greater than the sum named, $3. 

Tam credibly advised by a very prominent Canadian farmer that he has just 
bought an American self-binding reaper (Walter A. Woods) for $110. Laid down 
in an American city near the lines the price of same machine in same place to 
an American farmer would be from $150 to $170. 

In addition to the larger implements mentioned, farmers’ or agricultural bard- 
ware imported from the United States consists of light shelf goods, dry paints, 
whilst agricultural hand-tools (such as spades, shovels, forks, eto.), on which 
articles the duty varies from 35 to 70 per cent., although the printed tariff reads 
only from 30 to 35 per cent. This Government has, however, instructed its cus- 
toms officers to advance prices on invoices in certain lines which brings the 
duty up to a very high rate. Thus, on soythes, for instance, by means of a spe- 
cific and ad valorem duty they bave to pay from 60 to 70 per cent, 

Notwithstanding these tremendous charges, u careful comparison of the whole- 
sale and retail prices of the aboye tools shows that in all cases American goods 
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can be bought in Canada as cheap, and in many cases cheaper, than in the United 


It is conclusively proven by these facts that the American farmers are not re- 
0 full benefit of the low price at which these goods can be uced 
in the United States, These beneflts are apparently reserved for the dians 
and other foreigners to whose markets we rt goods; but existing conditions 
enable the American manufacturer to com the purchase of his goods by the 
American farmer at exorbitant profits. 

So great has been this discrimination by American manufacturers in favor of 
foreign purchasers that the Canadian customs authorities have come to regard 
with suspicion the prices on nearly all American invoices, as they can not un- 
derstand why these should be sold to Canadians at such greatreductions 
from the prices at which they are sold at home at the point of manufacture. 
As a consequence they have, during the past two years, largely adopted the 
plan of appraising these goods for duty at the home figures in preference to the 
prices stated in the invoices. For instance, an American manufacturer may be 
willing to sell a certain article for $5 to the trade, the price for the 
same article at home being $8. The valuation is placed at the latter figure, and 
even though he sells for the former ee has to pay duty on $3 more 
than the goods cost him. ‘The result of this practice is that we are losing our 
export trade to this and probably other foreign countries. 

The falling off of the American export trade to this port on dutiable articles 
in one year having been $211,058. , 

The shortsightedness of our manufacturers in this respect, no less than the 
development of manufacturing in Ca is closing this (as it does other out- 
side markets to our goods), and is driving us back to trade only within our- 
selves, to the injury of our great agricultural interests, to the uction of the 
wages of our workingmen, and tothe lessening of the products of our factories. 

Keplying thus to your circular by an enumeration of facts, I remain, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
WM. DE H. WASHINGTON. 
Commercial Agent, 
Ion. Gro, L. RIVES, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HATCH. I have another letter which I would be glad to read 
and make a short comment upon it, but as I do not wish to take up 
further time I ask unanimous consent to print this letter, with addi- 
tional remarks, in connection with the report which has just been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. If 
there be no objection, that leave will be granted. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

HOW THE DIGI TARIFF WORKS—MANUFACTURERS SELLING GOODS CHEAPER TO 
FOREIGNERS THAN TO HOME CUSTOMERS. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Mail gives the following striking instance of 
the practical operation of the protective tariff, showing the enormous 
bonus obtained by the. monopolists and their perfect ability to com- 
pete on equal terms with foreign manufacturers: 

The people of the United States have voluntarily taxed themselves to an 
enormous amount for the benefit of the manufacturers, and in return for mak- 
ing them wealthy they discriminate against their benefactors and sell to for- 
eigners at a much lower price than they will sell to citizens of the United 
States. 

A gentleman told us recently that he went to New York to buy certain ma- 
chines to sell in South America. The regular price to American dealers was 
$12 apiece, but this foreigner, upon signinga pledge to sell noneof them within 
the United States, got all he wanted at 2 
After getting them beyond our borders they could not be brought back again 
without paying the tariff tax, and that tax added to the $7 would bring the 

rice up to $12. 

s The anon of this is apparent. In selling to South America our manufact- 
urer is brought into direct competition, upon entirely equal terms, with Eu- 
ropean manufacturers, without even the cost of crossing the ocean in their favor. 

he fact that under these terms they can Sea re successfully with Europe 
should satisfy all that they will not go to ruin while they are protected in this 
country with a revenue tariff and the freight across the ocean. 

The only difference will be that their profits will not be quite so enormous. 

The letter given below is a striking illustration of this point. The firm of 
Ladner & Brother has two stores, one at Eagle Pass, Tex., and the other imme- 
diately across the Rio Grande at Piedras Negras, Mexico. He buys his goods 
for both stores, apparently, from the United States. 

Our manufacturers, who are so excited about the interests of our American 
labor, will sell the Mexican Greaser his shovel for less than one-half what he 
charges the American workman, 5 

The shovels referred to are the Ames shovels, manufactured in New England. 

The letter is as follows: 

“OFFICINA DE L. LADNER Y HO.. 
“ COMERCIANTES EN ESTUFAS, IA Y OJALATERIA, 
“Piedras Negras, Mexico, August 9, 1888. 

„Dran Sm: Yours of the 2d at hand, In reply take pleasure in giving you 
the figures asked for as nearly as possible. First, in regard to shovels. Our 
shovels bought for cur Eagle Pass store cost us about $6 per dozen, exclusive of 
freight. Our shovels of the same class and material cost us laid down in Pied- 
ras Negras $2.91 per dozen. Another item: Agate ironware can not be bought 
for delivery anywhere in the United States at better than 35 per cent. discount. 
In Piedras Negras we can buy the same articles from the same houses at 60 per 
cent. discount. The list is the same in both cases. These are not the only arti- 
cles. Disston's saws can be bought with an additional 20 per cent. discount, 
showing that the manufactarers could sell in home markets in competition with 
the outside producers. These figures are only a partial list. very article 
known to the hardware trade can be bought from the American manufacturers 
for export cheaper than they can for home consumption. Hoping this will an- 
swer your purpose, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
“A, J, LADNER & BRO. 
Per H. 

„Mr. WALTER NEGLEY, Hagerstoion, Md.” 

Mr. Walter Negley, to whom this letter is addressed, is,as is well known to 
most of our readers, a son of the late Hon. Peter Negley, for many years United 
States subtreasurer at Baltimore and editor of the Herald and Torchlight. Mr. 
Walter Negley was raised a Republican, and for all we know may be one now, 
but is ardently in favor of reforming the present unequal and iniquitous tariff 
and of the Mills bill, notwithstanding the fact that he is an extensive wool- 
grower, having many thousand sheep in Texas, and is deeply interested in the 
woo! industry, which Mr. Mills places on the free-list. 

In a recent interview published in one of the Washington CIT ae Mr. ©. 
T, Campbell, of the city of Mexico, a native of Prince Edward nd, but a cit- 
izen of the State of New York, stated: “I have been in Mexico for twelve years, 
Mexico is forging ahead. Several new lines of railroad are being pushed 


through. Thereare wonderful natural resources, butitneeds a stronger stream 
of ion to develop them. The native peons are a hopeless lot for effect- 
ive work. The educated classes sre, on the r hand, bright and alert, They 
have sense eno’ to-hold on toa good thing. They know what a good mine 
is, and rarely sell one. They are now importing the most improved min- 
ing machinery and developing the mines fast. The silver mines of Mexico are 
undoubtedly the richest in the world. Mining machinery comes in duty free, 
which gives Mexican miners considerable advantage over American. One 
thing they get from the States, however, cheaper than anywhere else—that is 
blasting powder. In fact, the American companies will sell for export cheaper 
than they will sell at home. There is a trust in that, I suppose, about as there 
is in everything else.” 


Mr. HATCH. I have taken the opportunity to make this statement 
in the House of Representatives in order that it may go upon the rec- 
ord. In view of the fact that the company referred tohas seen proper 
to call in question the truth of the statement made by me on several 
important public occasions, I have regarded it of importance to the 
agrie~lturists of the country that these statements should go upon rec- 
ord; aud if any manufacturers offarm implements or machinery in the 
United States desire to furnish any additional testimony on this sub- 
ject, I shall be glad to hear from them. 

In reply to numerous inquiries I desire at this time to state officially, 
as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the present status of (H. 
R. 8191) a “bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture, and to create an executive department to be known as 
the Department of Agriculture.“ 

Members interested in this bill will readily recall its history during 
the past ten years, but for the information of the people of the United 
States it may be well to repeat it: 


In the third session of the Forty-sixth Congress, February 7, 1881, Mr. Aiken, 
from the Committee on Agriculture, moved to suspend the rulesand pass House 
bill 4909, on which motion the yeas were 164, nays S, not voting 45, failing by 
1 vote to receive the necessary two-thirds. 

Again in the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, House bill 4429 was 
2 to the House by Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
made a special order, and after full consideration and discussion, on May 10, 
mar = the House by the overwhelming vote of yeas 183, nays 7, not 
voting 101. 

Again in the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress, December 15, a 

Mr, Aiken, from the Committee on Agriculture, moved to suspend the rule an 
House bill 1457, which, after discussion under the rules, passed the House 

y the decisive vote of yeas 166, nays 69, not voting 88. 

‘And again, in the Forty-ninth Congress, January 11, 1887, Mr. HATCH, from 
the Committee on Agriculture, having reported bill H. R. 5189, after mature de- 
liberation and discussion by the House, the same was passed by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of yeas 226, nays 26, not voting 67. 

‘This bill passed the Senate February 23, 1887, with amendments, was returned 
to the House February 25, 1887, referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and, 

26, 1837, reported back to the House with the recommendation 
said amendments be concurred in. 

Owing to the short time intervening before the final adjournment of the Forty- 
ninth Congress, March 4, 1887, and the condition of the regular appropriation 
bills, it was impracticable to obtain consideration of the Senate amendments by 
the House, and this important measure again failed to become a law. 


The principal amendment placed upon the bill by the Senate in the 
closing days of the Forty-ninth Congress, to wit, February 23, 1837, 
Was an additional section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the weather service of the United States Signal-Service Bureau 
is hereby transferred to the Department of A mre to take effect July 1, 
1888, and shall consist of one chief and such subordinate officers and employés 
as may be necessary to efficiently manage said bureau, Until otherwise pro- 
vided by law, the present organization of the subordinate force of said bureau, 
including the second lieutenants now in service, shall continue as at present: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as altering or affecting in 
any way 3 status in the Army of the commissioned officers of the Sig- 
nal Corps. The chief of said bureau shall receive an annual compensation of 
$4,500, and be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate: 7 That the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, in addition 
to his strictly military duties, may be assigned to the rene op of the Weather 
Bureau until a chief be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate; and the compensation now paid to the employés and enlisted men of 
said service shall continue as now; and the moneys appropriated for said serv- 
ice and hereafter appropriated shall be disbursed under the direction of the Seo- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture, 

The Secretary of War is authorized and directed, within thirty days after the 
pesage of this act, to appoint a board oftlfree Army officers, of which the Chief 

ignal Officer shall bea member. The duty of said board shall be to make an 
inventory of all property now in the control and possession of the Signal Serv- 
ice Bureau, and shall separate and turn over to the Department of Agriculture 
such portions of the property as the said may determine to be suitable 
for the work of the Signal-Service Weather Bureau. The remainder of the 
property shall remain in the control of the Secretary of War. 


This amendment was warmly approved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, and they unanimously re- 
ported to the House in favor-of concurring therein. 

That no further delay might occur in perfecting the bill and send- 
ing it to the President for his action, the Committee on Agriculture at 
the present session of Congress, March 7,-1888, reported the bill to the 
House with this section intact and without alteration. 

Without alteration or amendment the bill passed the House May 21, 
1888, and was sent to the Senate. 

Although it had been before that body for its action repeatedly, as 
heretofore stated, it was not finally acted upon until September 21, 
1888, when it was returned to the House with amendments, the only 
one of any importance being an amendment to strike from the bill the 
fifth section, which had originated in the Senate and had been accepted 
by the House. 

This was done at a time when it was notorious that no quorum was 
present in the House and in all probability would not be until the 
next session, and when a single objection under the rules would de- 
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feat any action upon the Senate amendments, and thus defeat the 
final passage of the bill at this session. 

Having kept the bill four months, and finding no other pretext for 
emasculating it and preventing its passage at this session, the Senate 
deliberately struck out the only section of the bill which had origi- 
nated in the Senate at the last session and which was deemed of value 
and importance by the farmers ot America, who will not be slow to 
comprehend the animus of such action or to fix the responsibility of 
these reneated delays where it properly belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now proceed with the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Lask unanimous consent that the hour of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands may be prolonged to the extent of the time that 
I have occupied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied thirty minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the com- 
mittee be extended to make up for the time I have occupied. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I must object to that request. 

Mr. HATCH. There is so much time now at command—we have 
more time now than anything else—that I hope the gentleman will not 
object to a courtesy of this kind. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I am very much opposed to this bill, 
and I do not feel like giving it another moment. That is my reason 
for the objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. I will say to my friend from Iowa—— 

Mr. HATCH. As I have taken up the time of the Committee on 
Public Lands through the courtesy of that committee, I ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr, HENDERSON], as a personal favor to me, to 
withdraw his objection to this request. The gentleman will have am- 
ple opportunity to oppose the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Indiana. I never can withstand that sort of 
an appeal; I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there further objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask leave to withdraw this 
Senate bill and to consider a few private bills. It was the purpose of 
the committee to call up these bills first, but under the ruling of the 
Speaker we were not permitted to do so, except by unanimous consent. 
If I can first get unanimous consent to take up a few private bills for 
the retief of individual homestead settlers and also a right-of-way bill, 
I will withdraw this bill, in view of the fact that it meets with oppo- 
sition. Wecan not hope to pass it, and with the knowledge of this 
fact I do not desire to consume further time talking about it if I can 
get the consent I have asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw from further consideration the pending Senate 
bill. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I think it just as well that that be 
done, for it will be impossible to pass the bill under the present circum- 


stances. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is 
withdrawn. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, I now call up the bill (S. 2110) grant- 
ing the right of way for the construction of a railroad through the Hot 
Springs reservation, State of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to inform the gentleman from 
Arkansas that this bill is on the Private Calendar, and the gentleman 
must ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. McRAE. Ihave asked consent; that was embodied in my re- 

uest. ba 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand the gentleman. 
The gentleman asks unanimous consent that this private bill be con- 
sidered during the present hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to know to what extent unanimous consent 
is proposed to be granted ? My understanding was that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas asked to withdraw the bill then pending before 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McRAE. In order to call up these private bills. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand whenever a private bill is submitted 
the Chair should ask for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair is doing. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill which has been indicated ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Let the bill bereported. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be reported, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a railroad 
through the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkansas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, ROGERS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Cook, its Secretary, announced that that body had passed without 


amendment the bill (H. R. $447) to restore certain money to the fund 
for erecting a public building at the city of Detroit. ` 

It further announced that the Senate had agreed to the amerdments 
of the House to the bill (8. 2742) to incorporate the Brightwood Rail- 
way Company of the District of Columbia. 

it further announced that the Senate had directed its Secretary to 
furnish to the House, in compliance with its request, a duplicate en- 
grossed copy of the bill (S. 577) for the relief of the American Grocer 
Association of the city of New York. 

It further announced the passage of the bill (S. 577) for the relief of the 
American Grocer Association of the city of New York; in which con- 
currence was requested. e 

It further announced that the Senate had agreed to the House con- 
current resolution providing for an investigation into the construction 
of the aqueduct tunnel, with an amendment in which concurrence was 
requested. 

AQUEDUCT TUNNEL INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. BURNES. Before the Committee resumes its session I desire to 
call up, by unanimous consent, the concurrent resolution just returned 
from the Senate with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee only roseinformally to 
receive the message from the Senate. 

Mr. BURNES. The amendment will not take a moment and the 
matter ought to be disposed of at once. 

The SPEAKER protempore. If there is no objection, the resolution 
will be taken up for consideration. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IS THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, October 8, 1888. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Sena e concurring), That all work 
heretofore performed upon the Washington Aqueduct tunnel, together with the 
provisions of any contract made for the same or any portion thereof, and all the 
facts and circumstances connected with the — bo and Jetting and making 
of said contracts, and all expenditures of moneys heretofore appropriated tor 
said work, together with the extent of any force employed in said work by the 
Government, the nature of the same and the compeusation therefor, shall forth- 
with be fully investigated by a joint select committee of six me bers. of whom 
three shall be members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. and three shall be members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. Said committee shall have authority to employaclerk, 
a stenographer, and such experts as it may deem necessary for the investiga- 
tion. It muy sit during the sessions of Congress or in recess, and shall have 
full power, either in full committee or in subcommittee, to administer oaths and 
send for persons and papers, and to conduct its investigation either in Wash- 
ington or in such places as may be deemed necessary, and shall make full re- 
port of its proceedings and the conclusions arrived at, with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem proper, to Congress on or before January 1, 1889. 

The Senate agree to the foregoing resolution of the House of Representatives 
with the following amendment: 
eS ie 1, line 8, after the word “contract,” insert the words and subcon- 

cts. 


Mr. BURNES. Theamendment is agreed to by the conferees of the 


two Houses. I move it be concurred in. 

The amendment of the Senate was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendment was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, ARK. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the bill will be taken up 
for consideration. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The readingof this bill was asked for, sub- 
ject to objectionafteritwasread. It has been read, however, only by its 
title, when the Speaker asked whether there was objection. I wish to 
reserve my right to object until the bill has been read in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directed the Clerk to proceed with the 
reading of the bill, when some other gentleman merely asked for the 
reading of the title, and the title was reported, when the Chair asked if 
there was objection to the consideration, and no objection was raised. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I reserved the right to object until the 
bill was read in full, which has not yet been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifthe gentleman says that he wished to reserve 
the right to object until the bill was read, of course the Chair will rec- 
ognize him. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. My original request was to withdraw the 
other bill, and then to consider these private bills which have been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it will hardly be in 
order to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of bills without 
reporting them. The Chair did not submit that request to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MCRAE. That was the request I made to the House, and as I 
. it that was what was agreed to. There is no doubt about 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it. The Clerk 
will proceed to report the bill and amendments of the Committee on 
the Public Lands to the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the right of way is hereby granted to the Mountain 
View Railway Company, of Hot Springs, Ark., incorporated under the laws ef 
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* 
the State of Arkansas, beginning at such point east of the line of the bath-houses, 
between the Army and Navy Hospital and the Arlington Hotel, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may approve; thence by the most eligible route to the east line 
of Hot Springs Mountain; thence westerly down North Mountain and West 


Mountain to the west line of reservation. 


Sxc, 2. That the right of way hereby granted shall not exceed 30 feet in width, 
and no part of the right of way herein granted shall in any way interfere with 
or obstruct the full flow of the hot waters or be so located as to cause the United 
States Government or any citizen thereof any expense of any kind or character, 
save und exvept the projectors of said road, its heirs and assigns. 

Sec, 3. That it shall be the duty of the United States Government's superin- 
tendent of the Hot Springs reservation to see that said railway to be con- 
structed under this act shall not obstruct or in any manner interfere with the 
springs, hot-water pipes, roads, or paths, now existing or contemplated to be 
located upon said reservation; but it shall be made safe and secure for the 
pleasure, comfort, and edification of the patrons of the same, and used for the 
conveyance of passengers only. > 

See. 4. That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to abridge the right of 
the city government of Hot Springs to control and regulate the privileges of the 
Mountain View Railway where the same may cross Central avenue in said city. 

Sec. 5. That the Mountain View Railway Company shall have the right to 
construct observatories at different eligible locations in the vicinity of the right 
of way hereby granted, at such points as the Secretary of the Interior may ap- 
prove. 

Sec, 6. That said observatories shall not exceed 30 feet square at foundation, 
and to be built in good and safe manner, and that no timber shall be cut upon 
the mountain, or earth or rock blasted or removed, or the surface of the ground 
in any way defaced, except upon the actual road-bed of the said way, and no 
blasting shall be done on Hot Springs Mountain except as authorized by the 
Secretury of the Interior; and that the right of way hereby granted shall be used 
for the purposes herein mentioned and none other: Provided, That this grant 
shall not be construed to abridge the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
over the poon of the reservation included in the right of way. 

Sec. 7. That said company shall cause a map showing the proposed route of 
its line through tbe reservation to be filed in the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and said location shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior be- 
fore any grading or construction on any part of the line shall be begun, and the 
right of way shall be lost and forfeited unless the road is completed and in run- 
ning order within two years after the passage of this act. 

Src. 8. That the 5 its assignees to whom this right of way is granted, 
shall annually pay to the Government of the United States forthe improvement 
of the permanent reservation at Hot Springs, Ark., 3 per cent, of its gross earn- 
ings. And ongresa hereby reserves the right at any time to amend, add to, 
alter, or repeal this act, 

The amendments of the committee were read, as follows: 

In section 7, line8, strike out two“ and insert ‘‘three;’’ also in the 
same line, after the word act,“ insert: 

Provided, That this condition as to construction within three gonn shall be 
construed asa condition precedent to the grant herein made, and in case of fail- 
ure to so 3 said road as provided, such failure shall of itself work a 
forfeiture of all rights hereunder, 

The CHAIRMAN, Isthere objection to the consideration of this bill 
in the morning hour? . 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the Clerk again report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill granting the right of way for the construction of a railroad through the 
Hot Springs reservation, in the State of Arkansas. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Will it not suit the purpose of thegentleman from 
Arkansas to let this bill be considered in the House after the committee 
rises? Ido not believe the rule which prohibits the consideration of 
private bills in this hour ought to be disregarded, as it is a good one 
and a wise one. If I did not so believe I would not ask the gentleman 
to let the bill go over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it requires unanimous 
consent to consider the bill in this hour, and the Chair has just asked 
if there is objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam not going to make any objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill in this hour, but simply desired to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that this rule is one that under no 
circumstances should be broken. For my part I am very much op- 

to the consideration of private bills in this hour. Itis certainly 
a rule that should be adhered to. I do not, however, objectif the gen- 
tleman desires to consider the bill now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairs hears no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Lask unanimous consent to be permitted to make 
some remarks now, which I had intended to submit on the deficiency 
bill, the time consumed not to be taken out of this hour. 

Mr. MCRAE. Let us pass this bill first, and then the gentleman will 
haveample time afterwards. This is a good bill, but so far as the House 
is concerned and the general public it is of little importance. It is of 
importance, however, to the people there. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that when the deficiency bill comes up I 
can occupy the time then, but I ask unanimous consent now to be heard, 
the time not to be taken out of the morning hour. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no objection, the bill is before the 
committee for consideration, and the first question is on the amendment 
recommended by the committee. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


MOTIER HOWE. 
Mr. MCRAE. I now ask consideration of the bill (H. R. 11042) for 


the relief of Motier Howe. ` 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that this bill is also on 


the Private Calendar. 
hour? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That there be, and is hereby, granted, relinquished, and con- 
firmed unto Motier Howe, of Oregon, his heirs and assigns, the interest of the 
United States in and to the west half of the northwest quarter and northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, and northwest quarter of the northeast quare 
ter of section 22, in township 12 south, of range 23 east, of Willamette meridian, 
in the State of Oregon. 

Sec. 2. That in accordance herewith the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
pope an authorized to issue to said Motier Howe a patent in due form to 
said lands. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I understood the gentleman from Arkansas had 
withdrawn the preceding bill. s 

Mr. MCRAE. No; I withdrew the Yellowstone Park bill. I have 
asked unanimous consent to consider some of these private bills, to 
which I supposed there would be no objection. ‘They have been re- 
ported by the committee favorably, areon the Calendar; they are meri- 
torious, and I hope there will be no objection to our passing these little 
measures when we have the hour now at our disposal. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not feel like being captious in regard to 
these matters, but I hope my friend from Arkansas will not insist on 
overriding a rule which has operated so well heretofore and which will 
be entirely broken down if such action as he now proposes is taken 
with regard to private bills. Now, I am not going to obstruct this bill 
or make any objection to it. I should perhaps decline to offer objec- 
tion to any bill the gentleman called up in this hour; but I hope, in 
‘view of the sentiment, as I believe, of the House, that he himself will 
see after this statement that the consideration of private bills in this 
hour will break down a rule that has the universal approbation of the 
House, and that he will not insist on asking consideration of private 
bills. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, I will only call up this and one other private 
bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. It occurs to me that this is an exceed- 
ingly unfair proceeding. This privilege has been denied to all the 
other committees, and especially to the Committee on War Claims, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I agree with my friend from Kentucky fully. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I represent a committee having bills 
upon the Calendar for eight months, a large number of them, and have 
not been able to geta day even set apart for their consideration. When 
the Committee on War Claims wanted to consider private bills we were 
informed that we could not do so under the rule, 

Mr. McRAE. Did you not have other bills to consider? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Nv, sir; we lost our hour because we 
had none but private bills prepared at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill to be 
reported to the House. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY ALICE WHITE. 


Mr. McRAE. I now call up the next bill, for the relief of Mary 
Alice White, House bill No. 10079. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that this bill is also on 
the Private Calendar. 

Is there objection to its consideration in this hour? 

Mr. HERMANN. Iask unanimous consent that it may be now 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 


LAND OFFICE, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. MCRAE. Then I call up for present consideration the bill (H. 
R. 7788) to establish a new land district in the State of Mississippi. 
This is a public bill, and I presume there can be no objection to its 
consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That all that portion of the State of Mississippi comprised 
in the counties of Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Green, Perry, Marion, Law- 
rence, Covington, Jones, Greene, and Wayne be, and is hereby, constituted a 
nev district, to be called the Gulf land district, the land office for which shall 
be located at the town of Hattiesburgh, Perry County, State of Mississippi. 

: Sec. 2. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the — 
shall appoint one man register and receiver for said land district hereby cre- 
ated, who shall receive such compensation as shall be prescribed by the 

tary of the Interior, who is hereby authorized to fix the same upon the estab- 
lishment of the office; and said district shall be subject, as other land districts, 
to be changed or consolidated, and the land office changed to any other place 
by order of the President, 


The committee recommend the following amendment: 

Strike out the word Greene,“ in the fifth line. 

Mr. FULLER. I ask for the reading of the report in that case. 
The report (by Mr. SrocKDALE) was read, as follows: 

The counties named in this bill lie in a compact body and contain a 1 


Is there objection to its consideration in this 


ma- 


arge 
jority of all the public lands in the State, and twocounties will likely be added, 
ving but little public land outside of the new district. 
There is but one land office in the State now, and that is locıted at Jackson, 
Miss., the capital of the State. There is no railroad communication with the 
city of Jackson and these counties except by a circuitous route of from 150 to 300 


miles, whereas, if this district be established, the same people can reach the new 
office at Hattiesburgh at a distance of from 50 to 130 miles, and a very large num- 
ber, perhaps a majority, can reach there w traveling less than 100 miles. The 
town of Hattiesburgh, the 8 site of the new office, is on the New 
Orleans and Northeastern Railroad, nearly in the center of the new district. 

n is becoming settled rapidly, and settlers need homesteads, and 
ought to have facilities for entering them without ps 80 great a ce. 
Your committee therefore report the bill back with the recommendation thatit 
pass, 

Mr. FULLER. I would like to ask jf this is unanimously reported 
from the committee ? 

Mr. McRAE. Ido not think there is any minority report; but I am 
not so familiar with the subject as the gentleman from Mississippi, 
who made this report. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It is the unanimous report of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McRAE. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the Committee of the Whole, 
having had under consideration sundry bills, had directed him to re- 
port the same to the House with various recommendations. 

BILLS PASSED. 


The bill (S. 2110) granting the right of way for the construction of 
a railroad through the Hot Springs in the State of Arkansas, reported 
from the Committee of the Whole with an amendment, was considered, 
the amendment agreed to, and the bill as amended ordered to a third 
reading; and being read the third time was passed. 

The bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief of Motier Howe, reported from 
the Committee of the Whole favorably, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed and read the third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 7788) to establish a new land district in the State ot 
Mississippi, reported from the Committee of the Whole with an amend- 


ment, was considered, the amendment concurred in, and the bill as 


amended ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. The question being 
on the of the bill— 7 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I demand a division on that vote. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 2. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr..Ezra B. TAYLOR and Mr. STOCKDALE were appointed tellers. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR (one of the tellers), I will not insist on the 
demand for a quorum. 

So, no farther count being demanded, the bill was 

Mr. MCRAE moved to reconsider the several votes just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DANIEL T. WOOD. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] 
asks leave to withdraw from the files of the Forty-fourth Congress the 
papers in the case of Daniel T. Wood. If there is no objection, leave 
will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

Mr. McRAE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the further consideration of the bill (S. 283) to amend 
sections 2474 and 2475 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
setting apart a certain tract of land lying near the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone River as a public park. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolveditself 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk again reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] if that is not the bill we had up in the 
morning hour? 

Mr. MCRAE. It is. How much of the time remains, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are twenty-eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. McRAE. I desire to yield twenty-five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
F if he intends to make the point of no quorum on 


4 B HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ishall make every point I can for its 
eat. 
Mr. WHEELER. Then it is useless for me to address the House 
any further this morning upon that measure. I have made a careful 
estimate of the members present, and it is quite clear there is less than 
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a quorum in the House. On our last vote but 98 members answered 
to their names, and it is doubtful if there is now a quorum of the 
House in the city. : 

The Committee on Public Lands have finished all the bills which 
that committee has ready for consideration, and as the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. — —— asserts that the Yellowstone Park bill shall 
not be considered, and as I may not be able to occupy the floor again 
for some days, I will take this opportunity to make a few observations 

ing the substitute for our tariff bill which has just been reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. This bill has been called up for the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of allowing some one to make a speech on the tariff. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman is taking up a part of my time. 
I am always willing to yield for questions, but I can not yield time to 
be used in di ion. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I give notice that that kind of business 
will not be permitted to be repeated. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House do not like to hear debates on this subject, and I would much 
prefer to occupy the time in explaining the features of the bill which 
is on the Speaker’s desk, if they would permit us to do so; but if that 
is refused I shall use my time as indicated. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I suppose there is further néed for 
making remarks on that subject on that side of the House. 

Mr. WHEELER. During the consideration of the tariff bill much 
more time was accorded in its debate to gentlemen on the other than 
on this side of the House, and now that public opinion has forced the 
Republican party to produce a tariff measure I insist that they should 
not object to its discussion. 

The first business laid before this Congress was the message of the 
President recommending a revision of the revenue laws. The necessity 
for such revision was clearly shown by the unanswerable logic of that 
remarkable state paper, and the Democrats of the House at once ad- 
dressed themselves to the task. The Republicans, after a long and 
fruitless search for faults or defects in the present Administration, 
seized upon this demand for a revision of the laws and reduction of the 
surpius as the keynote of their campaign, and misrepresentations of 
Democratic purposes were relied upon as effective party ammunition. 

Denunciations came with the force of an avalanche from Republicans 
in all stations and from all sections. 

The uncrowned king, Mr. Blaine, dispatched his famous message from 
the imperial courts where for nearly a year he had been seeking state- 
craft inspiration, and the cry was echoed by leaders of all grades down 
tothe newest-fledged aspirant for political preferment until the chorus 
5 through the Republican camps from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. 

From the editor of the New York Tribune to the printer of the small- 
est and least-known Kepublican weekly, from Maine to Texas and from 
Oregon to Florida, there came but one sound, as it were the echo of the 
slogan from across the Atlantic. 

Tinkering with the tariff, as they chose to describe our efforts, was 
specially denounced, and they demanded that the customs laws should 
be left untouched, 

Every intelligent man in the United States knew that this position 
was taken by Republicans because they felt the necessity of aggressive 
antagonism. 

These purely political stratagems were not concurred in by the real 
statesmen and sagacious business men in the Republican party. 

The charge so often made by Republicans that Democrats could not 
unite upon a tariff measure was exploded and rebuked by the almost 
unanimous Democratic vote upon the excellent bill passed by the House 
in July last. 

The most astute and far-seeing Republican politicians insisted that 
their best policy was to criticise all Democratic measures, and though 
taunted to produce something better, they, by non-action, admitted 
their inability to do so. 

When our bill reached the Senate the. party leaders, who engineer 
the political campaigns of the Republicans, determived that their party 
should not be placed upon the defensive by putting in print their par- 
tisan substitute for the House bill. 

Their position was most embarrassing. 

To go before the people in November admitting their inability to 
devise any means of relief to the tax-payers was equivalent to signing 
their own political death-warrant, and to submit to the country a bill 
consistent with their platform would drive from them every voter who 
thought that the material interests of the country were more important 
than party success. 

After hesitating for three months as to which horn of the dilemma 
they would accept, these party magnates have decided that any action 
was better than none, and the long-looked-for Senate tariff bill has 
been laid before the public. 

THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Republican tariff bill has finally been laid be- 
fore the people, and a remarkable production itis. These persons, who 
claim to be zealous guardians of the poor man’s interests, propose to 
bring about a reduction of $73,750,000 in the revenues of the Govern- 
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ment, and of this amount $52,250,000 are taken from the products of 
agriculture, $7,000,000 from whisky, while the tariff tax is reduced by 
only $14,500,000, and scarcely any of that reduction is made upon the 
necessities of life. 

This Republican tariff bill distinctly violates the party platform. In 
that document they demanded— 

Such a revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check im 
ns are produced by our people, the production of which 
our labor, 

Farmers are not associated together in combinations and trusts. 
Most of them are men who labor upon their own land. They are our 
best and most industrious citizens, and yet Republicans propose to 
make nearly all of this reduction at their expense, while these zealous 

i are careful to make scarcely any reduction upon those arti- 
cles the manufacturers of which are combined in trusts that oppress 
the people. This unjust proposition of the Republican Senate is in 
striet conformity with much of that party’s legislation against the in- 
terest of the mass of the people, and is the logical outcome of the pledge 
in their party platform which declares that the Republican party 
will— 

Favor the entire repeal of the internal taxes rather aman. the surrender of any 
part of our protective system. 

This shows that General Harrison was nominated upon a platform 
which the Republican Senate interprets to mean that none of the priv- 
ileges of the wealthy monopolists of the Northeast are to be surren- 
dered, but that all changes in the revenue laws are to be effected al- 
most entirely at the expense of the hard-working farmers of the West 
and South. 

The difference between the purposes and objects of the Democratic 
party and the Republican party is very clearly indicated by the char- 
acteristics of the bills, designed to reform our revenue laws, which the 
two parties have submitted to the country. 

The effect of the bill prepared and passed by the Democratic House 
of Representatives will be to lighten the burdens and increase the 
prosperity and happiness of 20,000,000 people who earn their living by 
daily toil. The effect of the bill prepared by the Republican Senate 
will be to perpetuate the privileges whereby a few favored monopolists 
and corporations have gained enormous individual fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the comfort and happiness of those by whose toil the wealth 
of the country is created. 

REPUBLICANS SUSTAIN MR. CLEVELAND, 

The Republican members of the Senate committee are compelled to 
admit the correctness of Mr. Cleveland’s views, so forcibly expressed 
in his message. 

The report submitted by Senator ALLISON, in behalf of his party 
allies, asserts: 

The demand for a careful and thorough revision of our revenuelaws is imper- 
ative. This revision is n 

1, To reduce the national revenues, which are now excessive. 

No valid reason can pa given why we should, under existing circumstances, 
continue to collect annually a sum approximating $60,000,000 in excess of the 
amount required to administer the Government economically and keep the 
pledges of public faith. 

2. To protect honest importers and domestic producers, 

3. To 8 the defects, anomalies, and incongruities which have been from 
time to time d vered in the tariff schedules, or which have been created by 
erroneous eee 5 = Treasury Department. 

4. To rg oa the readjustment and equalization of tariff rates rendered 
necessa! modi edhi eaa conditions, improvements in methods ot produc- 
tion, a freien hy prices, or by new elements or sources of competition. 

These are substantially the reasons given by President Cleveland in 
his message of last December in which revenue reform was demanded, 
which document has been so severely denounced by the Senator’s party 
associates. 

The Republican authors of the Senate bill give a fifth reason for the 
revision of the revenue laws, framed, I would suppose, to meet the party 
requirements of their platform and to induce money contributions from 
their carefully protected monopolistic pets. This reason is in the words 
I will now read: 

5. To give relief and protection to many industries which are now suffering 
on account of the inadequate rates levied on competing products. 

The bill submitted to the people by the Senate is the work of Re- 
publicans only. 

It appears to have been prepared by the Republican members of the 
committee, and in conformity to the views and wishes of dominant 
members of their party, and that class of manufacturers who specially 
insist upon maintaining and if possible increasing the present exorbi- 
tant rates of taxation, and the Democratic members of the committee 
were not consulted or even informed as to the provisions of the Senate 
substitute bill until the subcommittee made a report of the measure 
to the full committee on the 25th of September. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman says they were not 
permitted to appear before that committee: 

Mr. WHEELER. I say bere did not appear, and I believe that they 
would have appeared had th permitted to do so. It was cer- 
tainly the wish of all easton of that kind of revenue reform which 
would add to the prosperity of the country and lighten the burdens of 
the people to appear before that committee and endeavor to tapes it 


rts of articles such 
ves employment to 


with their views, but as near as I can learn, no one who is known to be 
favorable to such a reform as is demanded by the Democratic party was 
either invited, and I might say permitted, to go before the subcommit- 
tee which framed the bill. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. It is a notorious fact that the peo- 
ple of the whole tountry were informed that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee were in session ready to hear all persons interested upon ques- 
tions relating to the revision of the tariff, and whoever did not appear 
did not appear upon their own motion, not because they were not wel- 
comed by the Committee on Finance. [Applause on the Republican 
side, 

Mr. WHEELER. In reply tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
O'NEILL], I beg to state that I learn for the first time that the people 
of the whole country were informed that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee were in session ready to hear all persons interested, The papers 
very generally stated that the Finance Committee would not report a 
bill. This statement was repeated day after day in dispatches from 
Washington and in the leading papers of the United States, and I am 
certainly correct that the impression of the people at large was that no 
bill would be reported, and as weeks and months rolled on and no bill 
emanated from the committee this view was accepted as the correct 
solution of the probable action of the Senate; and, as far as I can learn, 
it seemed that the only persons who knew that a bill was to be re- 
ported were those manufacturers who demand high, if not 0 
protection, and others who have confidential relations with the Repu 
lican party. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman never heard an 
official statement emanating from the committee that they were not 
going to report a bill. Every one knew that they were. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was openlyand repeatedly asserted, and I never 
saw it denied, that Mr. Blaine urged that the best policy for the Re- 
publican party to pursue was not to report a bill, and it was alsostated 
that very many of your great leaders concurred with Mr. Blaine, and 
before we get through with discussing the Senate bill yon will find they 
were right. The Senate bill is framed to benefit the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Many members of this House ap- 
peared before that committee and took their constituents before that 
committee, They were not heard before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yielded tó the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for a question; but not fora speech. My time is limited, and if the 
gentleman wishes to make statements in the nature of a speech he must 
do it in his own time. 

Mr. McKENNA. Do I understand the gentleman from Alabama to 
say that the Democratic Senators were excluded from the consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Their report says so. Senator HARRIS says so in 
his report, that they were not consulted or informed by the subcom- 
mittee of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Let me tell the gentleman from Alabama that 
Senator HARRIS has just said in the Senate Chamber that there is no 
truth in that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Senator HARRIS says: 

In the preparation of this substitute no member of the minority of the com- 
mittee was consulted or informed as to its provisions until it was reported on 
the 25th day of September to the full committee. 

The gentleman from California misunderstood Senator Harris. It 
is very probable that Senator Harris and possibly other members of 
the minority were admitted to certain discussions, but it is quite clear 
that the bill was framed without consulting with them. 

Mr. MCKENNA. He has just declared in the Senate Chamber that 
he was present, or some member of the minority of the committee was 
present, during the time the testimony was taken and had ample op- 
portunity to question witnesses during that time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yielded to the gentleman for a question, and 
not for a speech. I assert that the Senate bill and report has been be- 
fore the country for nearly a weck. It has been published in the 
papers of the United States, and up to this morning there has not been 
any denial, so far as I can learn, of the accuracy of the allegations con- 
tained in the report signed by the Democratic Senators. No member 
of the press has expressed a doubt as to the verity of the statement 
that the Democratic members were excluded from any participation 
in the preparation of the bill or in the preparation of the report. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I donot yield for a speech; I will yield fora ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. 1 do not suppose that the assertion will meet 
with a contradiction, but I want to say that possibly a score of the 
members of this House have been present and been heard before that 
committee. I have been in the Senate Finance Committee when hear- 
ings were being had by the subcommittee, when Senator HARRIS him- 
self was present or some other Senator of the minority; sometimes Sen- 
ator Beck. I know that in the hearings at that time all interested 
parties were heard manuſacturers and employés or workingmen. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt but that certain manufacturers 
and such workmen as they desired to go before the committee were 
given a full hearing, The interests of manufacturers of the South are 
not in all respects in harmony with those of the Northeast. I did not 
hear of Alabama manufacturers being invited before the committee, 
and certainly no one here heard of farmers being before the Republican 
members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of lowa. 
Alabama that I know personally that the committee in the prepara- 
tion of that bill has not only been open to the minority of the Finance 
Committee, but that the doors of the room have been open and free to 
every Senator without reference to party. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not been in the Senate this morning and 
did not hear the di-cussion to which reference has been made, and I 
do not question the accuracy of the statement; they are not at all in- 
consistent with the position I have taken. No doubt Democratic 
Senators were permitted to be present at every open session of either the 
subcommittee or the full committee, but no gentleman will doubt but 
that the essential features of the bill were framed in a committee caucus 
to which no Democrats were invited. Of course there was no exclu- 
sion of members at the committee meetings, and I do not question but 
that they were open to all Senators. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And the members of any other committee, inde- 

ent of 5 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt the doors were open at the time 
the evidence was taken. There is no dispute about that because that 
evidence was generally published in the papers; but the question is as 
to whether the doors were open during the consideration ot the bill and 

reparation of the report. The minority say they were not, and the al- 
egations of the minority report, which has been published throughout 
the country, has never been denied. 

I will read the exact language of the minority of the committee. 
The report signed by the Democratic Senators says: 


I wish to say to the gentleman from 


In the preparation of this substitute no member of the minority of the com- 
mittee was consulted, or informed as to its provisions until it was reported to 
the full committee on the 2th day of September, 1888. 

The report further informs us that the time of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee was consumed in— 

Arguments and appeals of manufacturers and others, who demand that the 
present high rate of tariff taxation shall be maintained. and in most instances 
increased, prompted not by any revenue necessities, but alone for the purpose 
of increasing their own profits at the expense of sixty millions of tax-payers. 

It could hardly be expected that such a bill would be framed so as to 
merit the approval of the people, and a merely casual examination 
shows that the measure is designed to specially promote and protect 
the interests of capital, and against the interests of the people. 

From the minority report of the Democratic Senators I read these 
words: 

It is safe to say that all the interests benefited bya high protective tariff have 
been fully beard and have had much influence in shaping this substitute, while 
the great body of the people, the tax-payers and victims of this policy, have not 
appeared and have not been heard. 

But let us examine the features of this remarkable production which 
the Senate Finance Committee has submitted. 
THE TWO BILLS COMPARED. 

It is difficult to conceive of two measures more clearly indicative of 
the characteristics of the opposing parties. 

The Republicans represent and endeavor to serve the aristocratic 
elements of our people, and the Senate bill is framed specially in their 
interests, while the House bill is framed in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and of the people. 

The report on the Senate substitute bill submitted by the Democratic 
Senators states that the essential differences between the House bill and 
the Senate substitute bill are very great. 

The report says: 

The one is framed in the interest of the public Treasury; the other in the in- 
terest of private pockets. The one is framed in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple; the other in the interest of a few thousand manufacturers. The one is de- 
signed to reduce both Government revenue and taxation, the taxation espe- 
cially which bears heaviest on the necessaries of life; the other is intended to 
raise public revenue indeed, but to maintain private revenues by increasing 
and retaining taxation on all the necessaries of life. 

From beginning to end the Senate bill seeks to cut down duties on 
sugar and other articles which produce revenue to the Government, 
but steadfastly declines to reduce duties on articles where the duty is 
now prohibitory, and therefore does not produce revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, the only effect being to increase private fortunes. In their 
report the Democratic Senators say: 


The advocates of the substitute freely propose to reduce duties or abolish 
them on those things which yield only Government revenue, but refuse to re- 
duce or abolish duties on those things which produce private revenue. 


The principal reductions in the customs duties, as proposed by the 
Senate bill, are on sugar and rice, the saving on sugar being estimated 
at $27,759,783.95, while jute, jute-butts, currants, and molasses, and a 
few other articles which are not necessaries are put on the free-list. 

The House bill places iron ties on the free-list. The Senate bill in- 
creases the tax from 35 per cent. ad valorem to a specific tax, equiva- 
lené to about 118 per cent. ad valorem. 


SENATE BILL MAKES NECESSARIES DEARER, 

The Senate bill increases the duties upon nearly all articles manu- 
factured from the four great staples, cotton, wool, steel, and iron. 
These are articles used by every one, and the largest increases in many 
cases are upon those articles which must be used by the poor and needy 
classes of our citizens. 

In keeping with the dominant idea of Republicanism, salt, which ot 
necessity is used by every one, is taxed 80 per cent. by the Republican 
Senate bill and made absolutely free by the bill which passed the 
Democratic House. 

Where the Senate does not openly increase the tax on articles used 
by the farmer, it in some instances accomplishes that result by indirect 
means, For instance, a change in the dutiable value of the rods 
from which the wire fence used by the farmer is made increases the 
tariff tax on those rods. In addition to this, one size of wire, No. 6, 
is so changed in classification as do increase the tariff rate on wire rods 
of this size from 45 to about 54 per cent., making an increase of tax, 
according to the estimates of the Senate committee, of over $300,000 
on this one size of wire rods, 

Again, a new proviso is added in the Senate bill by which rods 
smaller than No. 6 are classified as wire, thus effecting another increase 
in the tax upon an article used almost exclusively by the farmers. 
The tariff tax on many articles is largely increased by changing the 
duties from an ad valorem to a specific duty, in every case the effect 
being to put the largest tax upon the cheapest articles, which are used 
by the poorer classes. For instance, knives and forks, which are found 
on the poor farmers’ tables, are taxed from 200 to 300 per cent., and 
every article, with scarcely an exception, upon which a specific tax is 
imposed, is so arranged as to put the heaviest rate on the cheapest ar- 
ticle. 

Implements used by the farmer have also received the attention of 
the Senate committce, and in nearly every instance severely to his det- 
riment. 

Trace chains and all other chains less than three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness are raised equivalent to an ad valorem of from 10 to 20 
r cent. 

In fact, the entire bill is a strike at the farmer, and if it become the 
law would reduce his profits and increase his already onerous burdens. 
The Senate bill takes off the internal-revenue tax from what is classed 
as non-necessary tobacco in all its forms except cigars, cheroots, and 
cigarettes. 3 

The minority report, in referring to this part of the bill, says: 
Practically, the substitute offers to the people free whisky and free tobacco, 
leaving all the expensive machinery for the collection of the revenue and en- 
forcement of the law in full force, while it increases taxation upon the actual 
and indispensable necessaries of life, and this, too, when there isa large sur- 
plus in the Treasury, and under existing laws thatsurplus is being increased at 
the rate of over $10,000,000 per month; thus withdrawing and withholding from 


the channels of trade, commerce, and business of the country money absolutely 
necessary to their successful operations. 


TRUE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 

The entire measure, taking it all in all, furnishes additional proof that 
the principles which govern the Republican party are not the kind 
upon which our forefathers sought to establish a free republican gov- 
ernment, and it admonishes us that the prosperity and happiness of the 
great mass of the people can only be secured by a rigid adherence to 
the principles of Democracy. The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which asserts that the distinctive principles of that great party are those 
upon which our system of government is founded, should be a rebuke 
to those who still insist that the power of the people should be lessened 
and the power of the General Government increased. 
Democratic principles always have been and always will be dear to 
the hearts of the American people who believe in equal privileges and 
equal rights to all mankind. 
It was devotion to these principles which prompted our forefathers 
to brave the dangers of a tempestuous ocean, and plant a new govern- 
ment in the unpruned forests of the American continent, 
The principles of our party, as expounded by the illustrious men 
who have made our system of government the envy and the wonder of 
the world, provide the only base upon which freedom of thought, free- 
dom of action, and equality of rights can be surely founded. 

BENEFITS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
That government is most democratic which is nearest to the people, 
most directly responsible to the people, and most rigidly administered 
in the interest of and for the highest good and happiness of the great 
mass of its citizens. 
Such a government affords equal protection to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and its strong arm sternly forbids the encroachment of 
any upon the rights of all. 
These beneficent principles must ever command the approval of a 
virtuous and intelligent people, and the strength with which they have 
impressed our citizens assures us that the political organization which 
has always been governed by them and by which they have been re- 
duced to practice will be kept in power by the American people, and 
enables those who advocate such a system of government to rejoice in 
the fact that the prospects of their party, and therefore of the country, 
were never brighter or more promising than at this time. 
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Under the wise and fearless administration of President Cleveland 
all of the numerous and diversified interests of our active, energetic, 
and enterprising population have been vigilantly guarded and zealously 

romoted; the public expenditures have been reduced; the different 
3 have been rendered more efficient, while being purified 
of fraud and corruption, and have been converted from reckless and 
extravagant party agencies into model business establishments. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the population of the country, and 
the consequent greater expense of carrying on their affairs, the Demo- 
cratic administration has cost less than the Republican administration 
which preceded it. 

DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 

On the 30th of June last the Democratic administration had been in 
power during three fiscal years, and a comparison with the three fiscal 
years preceding establishes this fact beyond doubt. This comparison 
will show that the cost of the Indian service has been, in round num- 
bers, $1,800,000 less under President Cleveland than under President 
Arthur, In the War Department the expenditures have been $19,604,- 
000 less, and in the Navy Department the expenditures have been 
$2,622,000 less. And to this sum of $24,026,000 there should be 
added $5,300,000 which this Administration has had to pay for Ala- 
. bama claims and expenses of commission, for refund of duties and 
drawbacks on exports, for the purchase of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal, and for the New Orleans Exposition, all of which were legacies 
from its predecessor. 

In the Post-Office Department, comparing the fiscal years 1888 and 
1885, there has been an increase of 6,124 in the number of post- offices es- 
tablished, an increase of 3,037 in the number of mail routes, and an in- 
crease of 15,128 miles in the length of routes on which mail service is 
performed. And yet, notwithstanding this increased service, there has 
been, relatively, adiminution in the expenditures of that Department. 
In 1885 the excess of expenditures over the receipts was $7,221,775. 26, 
while in 1888 the expenditures were only $2,016,420.87 in excess of 
tho receipts. 

And then, too, the number of employés has been reduced in nearly 
all of the Departments and the interest on the public debt has been 
steadily diminished. 

Theadmitted sectionalism which, duringa period of twenty years, had 
disgraced the administration of every branch of the public service has 
disappeared, and the South now receives equal consideration with the 
North, the East, and the West; the constitutional duty of interposing 
the veto of the Executive to prevent improper legislation has been fear- 
lessly exercised with the most salutary results; and the authority to 
prevent wrongful and injurious restrictions upon or discriminations 
against our citizens by Canada has been demanded from the Repub- 
lican branch of the National Legislature, that the Executive may 
thereby effectually protect the honor and dignity of the Government 
and the interests of its citizens. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


The long-continued and steadily increasing oppressions of our present 
unequal and unjast tariff laws, under which the vast majority of our 
citizens are forced to pay tribute to a specially favored few, resulting 
in the accumulation of a large surplus in the Treasury to the detriment 
of every branch of industry and every character of enterprise, have been 
impressed upon the attention of the people more forcibly than ever be- 
fore, with the result of the formulation and presentation to Congress 
of a careful, conservative, and judicious measure of tariff reform. 

This wise and just effort to readjust our present iniquitous revenue 
laws is shown to be necessary by the President’s terse and unanswer- 
able statement, ‘‘unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation.“ 

The tariff reforms insisted upon by the President and embodied in 
the measure submitted to the country by the House of Representatives 
are designed to relieve the great body of the people of oppressive and 
needless burdens, while carefully maintaining and preserving every in- 
terest of the manufacturer or capitalist, and promoting the welfare and 
e of all of our citizens who must gain their livelihood by 

bor. : 


And it is gratifying to note that this necessary modification of our 
revenue laws is sought to be accomplished in a manner which will mate- 
rially benefit all of our farming and most of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Alabama, while the method proposed to be adopted will not 
operate to the detriment of any of the great manufacturing or other 
interests of the country. 


THE BENEFITS OF REVENUE REFORM. 


If the experience of the past can be relied upon as a safe basis upon 
which to build expectations for the future, the reductions in the exist- 
ing tariff now sought to be effected by the Democrats must inevitably 
result in giving more constant and more remunerative employment to 
those of our laborers. who toil in the manufacturing industries, while 
the cost of their daily living will be materially lessened. 

The tariff was lowered in 1846, and at the close of 1847 it was found 
that a larger number of operatives, mill-hands, ete., had been employed 
during the year than during any similar preceding period, and at higher 


wages. And this was shown to be the fact in every branch of manu- 
facturing industry. 

Under the present laws it is impossible for us to compete with other 
peoples in the markets of the world for the manufactured products of 
American skill, ingenuity, and industry—one reason for this inability 
being that we impose a heavy tax upon the products of other countries 
and practically prohibit international trade. 

During that period of our history when our home market was able 
to consume all the products of our factories the arguments then made 
in advocacy of prohibitory protection, non-intercourse, and restriction 
of commercial relations with other countries had a certain plausibility 
which is in no manner warranted by the conditions with which we 
are now confronted. 

Thavelaboriously compiled and carefully compared the statistics, and 
find that under existing conditions the aggregate value of our agricult- 
ural and manufactured products exceeds by $5,000,000, 000 our capacity 
topurchasethem. Itis, therefore, asclear as any proposition can be that 
we must either find a foreign market for this surplus production or the 
producers must diminish the excessive production by reducing the hours 
of labor and the earnings of their laborers. 

In his letter of acceptance President Cleveland refers to this impor- 
tant subject in this vigorous language: 

We know that, confined to a home market, our manufacturing operations are 
curtailed, their demand for labor irregular, and the rate of wages paid uncer- 
tain. 

And, explaining the effect of the contemplated changes in the law, 
he says: 

We propose, too, by extending the markets for our manufacturers, to promote 
the steady bsg acetal of labor, while by cheapening the cost of the necessa- 


ries of life we increase the purchasing power of the workingman’s wages and 
add to the comforts of his home. 


THE PARTY PRINCIPLES AT ISSUE. 


In the campaign now being waged for supremacy the two great po- 
litical parties are asking the confidence and support of sixty million 
Americans who, on the 6th of November, by the mighty force of the 
freeman’s ballot, are to decide under which party and by what polit- 
ical principles they are to be governed. 

It is not a question of men so much as it is a question of measures. 
To quote the pithy utterance of our fearless leader, It is a condition 
which confronts us—not a theory.” 

Go through our broad land and we find the rank and file, and most 
of the leaders of both parties, honest and fearless men, who. desire 
nothing so much as the welfare of their country- 

I trust, therefore, I may be pardoned if I allude to the cardinal, 
underlying, and controlling principles of the two great political organi- 
zations. 

The Republican party contends for the establishment of a strong, 
consolidated government, in which the greatest power possible shall be 
centralized in one head. 

The Democratic party demands that the least necessary power be 
given to the central Government and the largest power be reserved to 
the people, X 

Centralization generates classes giving a favored few unequal, uncon- 
stitutioual, and un-American privileges; privileged classes speedily be- 
come powerful and arrogant; power and arrogance infallibly tend to 
foster and encourage pretentious display and lavish expenditure; un- 
bridled extravagance—be it public or Briel anal sd p lowers the 
standard of public morals, and in all governments corruption in classes, 
parties, and individuals has ever preceded the decline of liberty; and 
it has been this tendency of Republican theories and Republican legis- 
lation to generate fraud that has driven so many of the purest and best 
Republicans into the ranks of their party opponents, 

Alexander Hamilton, the ablest advocate of a strong centralized gov- 
ernment this country ever produced, and who had devoted his life to 
the study of the effects of different systems, boldly and frankly ad- 
mitted that such a government must necessarily be corrupt, but still 
contended it was the best, because if too much power were given to the 
people the government would be unstable and could not be durable. 

That Hamilton failed to comprehend the ability of the people to gov- 
ern themselves the history of our country abundantly proves. 


THE FRUITS OF A VICIOUS SYSTEM. 


We therefore make no reflection upon men, but only point out the 
evils of the system which an experience of twenty-four years has proved 
to be subversive of free institutions. 3 - 

I shall not dwell upon the many wrongs suffered by the people dur- 
ing this long period of Republican supremacy. Theyare passed, and 
have often been rebuked. 

Iwillonly briefly mention the stupendous Credit Mobilier fraud which 
once disgraced the American Congress, the Whisky-Ring frauds which 
stained, as with blood, the steps and doors and inner portals of the 
mansion once occupied by Washington, by Jefferson, by Jackson, by 
Lincoln, and now by Grover Cleveland—frauds committed by trusted 
officials so near the Executive that his integrity might have been sus- 
pected had not his open, frank, and honest character precluded the pos- 
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sibility that he could have been cognizant of the crimes of those who 
abused his confidence. ‘ 2 , 

I shall barely refer to the Naval frauds, whereby at Ieast $100,000,000 
were squandered to enrich a Secretary of the Navy and his favored 
friends. Ishall only drop a tear over the atrocity by which the er- 
mine of the Supreme Court was dragged from the lofty place it held 
in the estimation of Americans and the world when members of that 
tribunal consented to aid party purposes and deprived 45,000,000 peo- 
ple of their constitutionally and legally elected President, and placed 
in the Presidential chair a man who had no shadow of legal right or 
title to the position; and I shall revive for but a moment the unsavory 
memories of the post-tradership scandals, the unparalleled rascalities of 
the star routes, and the wholesale robberies of the carpet-bag govern- 
ments, whose officials ‘‘ thrust their larcenous fingers into the pocke!s 
of posterity and mortgaged the labor of children yet unborn.”’ 

All these are things of the past, but they are a part—an important 
and inseparable part—of the history of the party that was swept from 
power by an indignant people in 1884. 

DEMOCRATS REDRESS REPUBLICAN WRONGS. 

I will, however, venture to remind you that, in the interest of banks 
and accumulated wealth, the Republican party enacted laws to retire 
or destroy all the greenback circulation, and demonetized silver as a cir- 
culating medium, thus confining our money circulation to gold and 
national-bank currency. 

The Democratic party, in the interest of the people, repealed one of 
these laws and preserved for them $346,000,000 of paper currency. 
That party also restored silver as money of exchange and required its 
continued coinage. 

During the period from 1862 to 1866 the Republican party gave to 
corporations more than 185,000,000 acres of the public domain, nearly 
equal to the entire area of the original thirteen States of the- Union. 

_ The conditions upon which these lands were donated were not com- 
plicd with, but nevertheless the donees were -allowed to retain this 
empire of land until power was regained by the Democratic party. 

During the last four years we have restored to the people 103,000,050 
acres, and a Democratic House has enacted laws which restore 55,000,- 
000 acres in addition, the total, 158,000,000, being an extent of terri- 
tory exceeding the combined area-of the twelve great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maine, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connec- 
ticut; and in doing this we have declared that the publicdomain shall 
be retgined as a sacred legacy for homesteads for the American people. 

REPUBLICAN LAWS TO CHEAPEN LABOR, 

The fallacy of the pretensions of the Republican party that they are, 
and have ever been, peculiarly solicitous for the welfare of the work- 
ingmen, is shown by the general tenor of nearly all the laws enacted by 
them which affect labor, and notably by the fact that the first and only 
law sanctioning and legalizing the importation of cheap foreign labor 
under contract was enacted when the Republicans had more than two- 
thirds majority in both Houses of Congress. The of this law 
was urged by Senator SHERMAN upon the ground that labor is too 
high in this country.’’ 

Democrats rebuked this insult to Americans, repealed the Jaw, and 
made it an indictable offense to import cheap contract labor. In the 
face of this General Harrison, the candidate of the Republican party, 
says the difference is little— 

Whether the cheap laborer is across the street or over the sea. 

If cheap contract labor is brought to America it enables Mr. Blaine 
and others who employ it to increase their gains by reducing the price 
of Jabor, while Democrats have demanded that cheap labor shall re- 
main over the sen, where it belongs. - 

The Republican party have built up, fostered, and encouraged all 
kinds of combines,“ monopolies, and trusts, the exactions of which 
have developed great wealth and arrogance on the one side, and poy- 
erty, privation, and suffering on the other. 

In a recent Washington paper I find a dispatch, which I will read: 

BY ORDER OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 

Pursuant to the order issued by President Havemeyer, of the sugar trust, 
the two large sugar refineries of the firm of DeQastro & Donner were closed 
down to-day at noon, and one thousand men were thrown out of work. 

This illustrates the arbitrary manner in which the wrongly-acquired 
power of these trusts, created and protected by Republican legisla- 
tion, is exercised to the great injury of the people; One thousand 
men are deprived of the opportunity of providing for themselves and 
families, and a necessity of life is made more costly. This is not an 
isolated case. Diminution of production, enforced idleness of working 
men and women are the natural, the inevitable, consequences of the 
perian Republican legislation, which the Democratic party is now striv- 

g to modify in the interest of the people. 

For many months past orders of the same import as that of the sugar 
trust I have just read have appeared in the papers of the country 
almost daily. 

UNJUST TAX LAWS. 


The absolute falsity of the claim that the Republican party have pro- 


tected the interests of the workingmen is further shown by the fact 
that while that party was in unrestricted control of the Government it 
abolished nearly oy tax which fell upon the rich, but took no steps to 
lighten the burden of taxation laid upon the poor. 

The tax on incomes, paid only by the wealthy or the comparatively 
well-to-do, was repealed; the railroad, express, and insurance compa- 
nies were relieved of the taxes they had paid; the taxes on banks, bank- 
ers, bank circulation, bank deposits, and bank checks were abolished; 
and the Republican party, with an audacity almost inconceivable, 
claims credit for thus lightening the burdens of the people. 

But the farmer, the mechanic, and the laboring man, whose in- 
come“ had been reduced by imported foreign cheap labor—imported 
because, as a prominent Republican leader asserted, ‘‘ labor was too 
high in this country ’’—have still to pay exorbitant taxes on the imple- 
ments he must use and on the tools he works with. They still pay 
taxes on plows, trace-chains, axes, hammers, files, nails, saws; on the 
shingles upon his roof, the panes of glass in his rooms, the wood in his 
infant’s cradle, and on the shroud and coffin which cover his dead. 

Then, too, as I have before stated, the Republican party alone is re- 
sponsible for the laws which have fostered and protected all the trusts 
and combinations of capital by which, with the aid of tariff laws in 
the interest of accumulated capital, the price of almost every necessary 
of life has been enhanced and the cost of living to the poor man greatly 
increased. ; 

THE EVILS AND WRONGS OF TRUSTS, 


One trust adds 2 cents a pound to the price of sugar; another adds 1 
cent a pound to the price of salt; another adds 30 per cent. to the price 
of slate pencils; another adds 40 per cent. to the price of oil-cloth; an- 
other adds 80 cents a gallon to castor-oil; another adds 25 per cent. to 
paper envelopes; another 100 per cent. to cotton bagging; another rests 
upon a tariff tax of $17 a ton on steel rails, and materially increases 
the cost of railroad travel and transportation; another adds 1} cents 
per pound to the price of nails; another adds 2 cents per pound to 
the cost of iron nuts and washers; another adds more than one-half a 
cent per pound to the cost of barbed fence wire; another adds 2} cents 
a pound to the price of copper; another adds 14 cents a pound to the 
price of lead; another rests upon a tax of 15 cents a pound on nickel; 
another adds 30 per cent, to the price of cordage; another rests upon a 
35 per cent. tax on gutta-percha; another adds 25 cents per gallon to 
the price of linseed-oil; another adds 5 cents a pound to the price of 
borax and boracic acid, 3 cents a pound to the price of crude borax and 
borate of lime, and 4 cents a panoa to the price of commercial boracic 
acid; and still another adds 2} cents a pound to the price of zinc. 

Every one of these trusts aud combines“ is hostile to the interests 
of those who labor, and they have therefore been attacked by the Dem- 
ocratic party, and this character of legalized extortion has been de- 
fended against these attacks by the most influential and most prominent 
Republican leader, Mr. Blaine, who declared in one of his speeches— 

They (trusts) are largely private affairs, with which neither President Cloye- 
land nor any private citizen bas any particular right to interfere. 

To this dogmatic and authoritative exposition of the Republican 
party’s attitude toward trusts an honored and able leader of the De- 
mocracy very pertinently replied: 

Larceny is a private affair—a v. rivate affair—and yet it is not su 
to be improper 1 intectere with it by law. The highwayman who 8 


your money or your life is engaged in a private ente „but still the law 
takes ee of his act and punishes it as a crime. ns 


PARTY ATTITUDES ON TRUSTS, 


And these two utterances forcibly indicate the striking difference in 
the views entertained by the Democratic and Republican parties re- 
garding these combinations which have for their object to exact tribute 
from the great body of the people to satisfy individual greed and ra- 


pacity. 

The Republicans say they must not be interfered with, because they 
violate no law. Democrats insist that the welfare and safety of the 
people is the highest law, and demand that all laws which render op- ` 
pression of the people possible must be promptly modified or repealed. 
Witness the following ringing declaration of our platform: 


Judged by Democratic principles the interests of the people are betrayed 
when, by unnecessary taxation, trusts and combinations are permitted and fos- 
tered, which, while unduly enriching the few that combine, rob the body of our 
citizens by depriving them as purchasers of the benefits of natural competition. 


And upon this explicit declaration of Democratic principles President 
Cleveland in his letter of acceptance comments in this vigorous and un- 
equivocal language: ` 


Such combinations have always been condemned by the Democratic party. 
The declaration of its national convention is sincerely made, and no member of 
our party will be found excusing the existence or belittling the pernicious re- 
sults of these devices to wrong the ple. Under various names they have 
been punished by the common law for hundreds of years, and they have lost 
none of their hateful features because they have assumed the name of trusts in- 
stead of conspiracies, 

We believe that these trusts are the natural offspring of a market artificially 
restricted; thatan panre t veg eau tariff, beside furnishing the temptation for 
their existence, the it within which they may operate against the 
vapa and thus increase the extent of their power for wron. y 

With an unalterable hatred ofall such schemes we count 
baleful operations among the good results 


oing. 
e checking of the 
promised by revenue reform. 
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Mr. Cleveland is by no means alone in this assertion that these com- 
binations and trusts have always been condemned by the Democratic 
party. Mr. Blaine, in the speech I have before referred to, said: 

When President Cleveland delivered his message he had som to say to 
the American people about the danger of “trusts.” I think there have been 
since no Democratie papers in the country, whether they understood the mean- 
ing of the word or not, that have not been constantly warning the people of the 
horribie danger of trusts. 

And as if in anticipation of the inevitable results of this system of 
centralization, a prominent Republican, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, made this remarkable prediction: 

As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned and an era of corrup- 
tion in high places will follow, and the money power of the country will en- 
deavor to Reve, its regs by working upon the prejudices of the people until 
all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel 
at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even 
in the midst of the war. God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless, 


MISSION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

These are some of the wrongs which it is our duty to correct, and 
they bring to my mind reflections which the pending contest between 
the two parties has forced upon my consideration, and which I think 
should properly be laid before the people. Can there be any doubt as 
to the result? Principles dear to American freemen on the one side, 
and those abhorred by them on the other. 

The mission of the Democratic party is a grand and lofty one. It 
seeks to bring our country back to the golden days of honest purity, 
when all industrious and frugal men could acquire a competence, and 
when the upward march of the prosperous was not upon the blighted 
hopes and broken fortunes of their fellow beings. Can any one whose 
breast retains a spark of love for his country and for humanity hesi- 
tate when the prize to be sought involves the welfare and happiness 
of over 20,000,000 American citizens who toil for the support of them- 
selves and their families. 

Some gentlemen have demanded that we cease the struggle, at least 
for a time, promising that it shall be renewed at another session or an- 
other Congress. I have opposed and will continue my opposition to a 
moment’s truce or the surrender of an inch of the vantage ground gained 
by our party. I insist, and I believe a large majority of the Democratic 
party will insist, that the fight should be continued until the battle is 
won. As our ancestors at Runnymede wrung from King John the 
Magna Charta —that priceless grant of liberty and constitutional 
government—so we will wring from the Senate of the United States a 

. concession as valuable to the people of this land of freedom as was the 
Magna Charta to the down-trodden subjects of the proud English mon- 
arch. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (before Mr. WHEELER had concluded his remarks). 
The time of the gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the consideration of this bill be resumed to- 
morrow? - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] 
has three minutes remaining before the hour expires. 

Mr. MCRAE. My purpose is to withdraw this bill and call up 
another which I hope will not meet with such objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw the bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. Les, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is withdrawn. 
of the hour remai a5 

Mr. MCKENNA. Then the bill which was under consideration and 
to which the gentleman from Alabama addressed his remarks, is no 
longer before the House. 

INDEMNIFICATION FOR SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 

Mr. MCRAE. I desire to call up the bill (S. 758) to relieve pur- 
chasers of, and to indemnify certain States for, swamp and overflowed 
lands disposed of, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill; but before the reading was 
concluded, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The hour for the consideration of bills re- 
ported by committees has expired. The committee will rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 

the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union having had under consideration the bill (S. 
758) torelieve purchasers of, and to indemnify certain States for, swamp 
and overflowed lands disposed of, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 869) for the relief of the sufferers by thè wreck of the United 
States steamer Tallapoosa; j 

A bill (S. 1856) to establish a life-saving station onthe Atlantic coast 
between Indian River Inlet, Delaware, and Ocean City, Md. ; 

A bill (S. 3234) to abolish circuit-court powers of certain district 
courts of the United States and to provide for writs of error in capital 

and for other purposes; 

A bill (8. 3573) granting the right of way to the Pensacola and Mem- 

iphis Railroad Company over and through the public lands of the United 


There are two minutes 


States in the States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
and granting the right of way to said railroad company over and through 
the United States naval and military reservation near Pensacola, in the 
State of Florida; 

A bill (S. 3390) to create the Lincoln land district in the Territory of 
New Mexico; and 

A bill (H. R. 7516) to increase the pension of Sylvester Stearns. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. FRENCH, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave of ab- 
sence, on account of important business, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Lask the privilege of presenting a proposition to 
print a document. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that does not cut off the 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman can bring up that matter to-mor- 


row. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee declines to yield. 
The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, it was agreed 
to—ayes 36, noes 14. 
The House accordingly (at 2 0’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


" PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11574) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to donate certain condemned arms to the Naval Post No. 
400, Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, located 
at Philadelphia—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. W.C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 11575) granting 
a pension to Judith M. Springate—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 11576) granting a pension to Thomas 
J. Meriott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 11577) granting a pension to Andrew 
M. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 

By Mr. SAWYER: A bill (H. R. 11578) to increase the pension of 
Rowland Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SENEY: A bill (H. R. 11579) granting a pension. to George 
F. Orwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 11580) for the relief of Julia 
A. Nutt—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, : 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Memorial and other papers of the Naval Post 
No. 400, Grand Army of the Republic, for the passage of a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to donate to that post certain con- 
demned arms—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Michael William Fout, for reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of W. J. and 86 other citizens of 
Anderson County, Texas, in favor of pure food and pure lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Petition of Elizabeth Landolt, of Joseph 
McDower, of Silas Jourdan, of John Keith, of John A. Rains, of An- 
thony McElvay, of Harvey Slaughter, of S. W. D. Stone, of James S. 
Stull, of William D. Wood, and of Pius Boothe, of Kentucky, for refer- 
ence of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Nine petitions of sundry citizens of the Twenty- 
fifth district of Pennsylvania, in favor of pure food and pure lard—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of heifof Samuel Smith, of Frank- 
lin County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Arkansas, for the passage of 
House bill No. 11027—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of John Lorrick and 42 others, of Blair 
County, and of G. W. Osler and 24 others, of Osterburgh, Pa.,in favor 
of pure food and pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of Mary A. Baker, of Joseph 
Spencer, of Daniel Rings, of John C. Lummis, of Scott Noel, of Sam- 
uel Goodwin, of William W. Edwards, and of W. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of N. J. Bradley and 43 others, 
of Humphrey County, Tennessee, in favor of the lard bill and pure 
food bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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SENATE. s 


TUESDAY, October 9, 1888. 


Prayer by Rev. C. B. RAMSDELL, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. HALE. I present the report of the conference committee on the 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee of con- 
ference will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
and prior years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
8 agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Tuut the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 10, 13, 14, 19, 23, 26, 28, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 43, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64, 66, 67, 78,79, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 91, 93, 100; 
103, 114, 116, 117, 137, and 231. 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered ge TS 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 3u, 31, 32, 33, 39, 
41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 68, 69, 70,71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 83, 
87, 88, 89, 92, 94, 95, 96. 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 118, 119, 120, 

, 122, 123, 124, 135, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 139, 140, 141, 142! 

145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 

165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 

85, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228, and 229, and agree to the same. * 

Amendment numbered II: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed, insert *' $1,000;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment, insert 
“$6,000; "? and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“To refund to the heirs of C. A. J. Flemister the balance of the proceeds of a 
sale of certain real estate of said Flemister, covered into the Treasury over and 
above his indebtedness to the Government, $475.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the ere ` 

*' Increase of water supply, Washington, D. C.: For expenses of the joint se- 
lect committee appointed under a concurrent resolution of Congress to investi- 
gate the work upon and contracts and other matters relating to the Washing- 

n Aqueduct tunnel, $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be dis- 
bureed by the Clerk of the House of Representatives on vouchers approved by 
said joint select committee.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment uumvered di: Luut the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: In line 7 of said amendment strike out the word “ sixty- 
seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘sixty-six;”’ and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 
** $1,328.07; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and to the same with an 
amendmentasfullows: After the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“To provide for the payment of the claims enumerated in Senate Executive 
Document No. 270, Fiftieth Congress, first session, for fees of district attorneys, 
as follows, namely: Fiscal year 1886, $320; for fiscal year 1887, except the claim 
numbered 103949in said Senate Executive Document, $3,833.70; in all, $4,153.70." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 112 and 113: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 112 and 113, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by said amendments insert the following: 

Industrial Home in Utah Territory: The Secretary of the Treasury is hereb 
authorized and directed to cause all of the unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations made by two acts of e shu one approved August 4, 1886, to aid in the 
establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah and to provide 
employment and means of self-support for the dependent women who renounce 
po! yeamy and the children of such women of tender in said Territory, 
with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein; and the other act 
approved February 1, 1888, to aid the Indust: Christian Home Association of 
Utah in earrying on, under its articles of incorporation, the work of providi ng 
employment and means of self-support for the dependent women who shall 
have renounced polygamy and their children of tender age, now in the hands 
of Caleb W. West, or any other person or corporation, to immediately paid 
over and delivered to a properly qualified disbursing officer of the United States, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, And said Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is further directed to cause a valid title to the lot or lots of ground in 
the city of Salt Lake in said Territory that were purchased and paid for with 
money of the United States appropriated in the acts before cited to be immedi- 
3 vested absolutely and unconditionally in the United States forever. When 
said balances are fully paid over to said disbursing officer, the Utah commission 
shall be and become the board of management and control thereof and of all 
expenditures of said money,and of such as may be hereinafter appropriated, 
and the said board of ma ment and control shall p; at once, on plans 
and s fications to be e or approved by said board, to erect or complete 
on said lot or lots a building ada and designed to carry out the purposes of 
this act, and which when entirely completed and finished, inclad the ap- 
proaches and the fencing and grading of said lot or lots, shall not in cost exceed 
the sum of $50,000; and for these purposes the money appropriated under the 
two acts of Congress above recited and unexpended is hereby appropriated, 


and a further sum is hereby appropriated to complete the work above men- 
tioned, not ne the sum of $24,000. 

“There is also hereby appropriated the further sum of $4,000,or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to suitably furnish said building when the same shall have 
been completed. 

“When said building shall have been completed and furnished it shall be 
placed in the custody of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Ter- 
ritory to be used and occupied by it for the purpose of 3 the suppression 
of polygamy and of furnishing an industrial home and providing employment 
and means of self-support for the dependent women who renounce Bed n 
and the children of such women of tender age in said Territory; and 8 
pose of extinguishing polygamy the following classes may also be received, to 
wit: 


“First. First or legal wives, 

“Second. Women and girls with polygamous surroundings in danger of be- 
ing coerced into polygamy, 

: ji Third, Girls of polygamous parentage anxious to escape from polygamous 
nfluences, 

“Fourth, Women and girls who have been proselyted elsewhere and remove 
into the Territory in ignorance of the existence there of poly, — 2 

For aiding in the work of said association for the present fi year, includ- 
ing the transportation of inmates of the institution who desire to permanently 
remove from said Territory, $4,000. 

“Said Utah Commisston shall hereafter act as the board of control over said 
association, both in the erection of said building and in the conduct of the work 
of the association hereafter. 

Said Utah Commission shall audit all expenditures of said association under 
any appropriations herein or hereafter made, and shall make an annual report 
to Congress covering their expenditures and work hereunder, together with 
that of said association. 

“Said Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory for the work 
herein defined shall have the use and occupation of said building and grounds, 
free of rent or charge, until such time as said work shall be accomplished, or 
Congress shall otherwise direct, when possession and occupation of the same 
shall revert to the United States,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment and insert, after line 2, page 2, of the bill, the following: 

Jo pay out ot humane consideration, and without reference to the question 
of liability therefor, the sum of $276,619.75 to the Chinese Government as full 
indemnity for all losses and injuries sustained by Chinese subjects within the 
United States at the hands of residents thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment aunbered 130: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with an 
amendmentas follows: After the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“To reimburse the Official Reporter of the Senate for moneys paid for clerical 
hire during the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, and for extra clerical ser- 
vices and expenses occasioned by the prolongation of the session, $5,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 


gmendment as follows: After the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“ To pay all session employés of the House of Representatives authorized by 
the ‘Act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 
pipon; approved March 3, 1887, to the end of the present session of Congress, 

000, 


“To pay M. H. Clark for services as additional clerk to Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, from September 27 to October 7, 1888, 806.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 230: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 230, and e to the same witn an 
amendment as follows: After the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

SE. 7. That for the payment of the following claims certified to be due by 
the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under pod by a 
tions the balance of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
priations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
year 1886 and prior years,and which have been certified to Congress under sec- 
tion 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in House Executive Document 
No. 455, Fiftieth Congress, first session, there is appropriated as follows: 


“WAR DEPARTMENT CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE SECOND AUDITOR AND SECOND 
COMPTROLLER, 


“For pay of two and three year volunteers, 1871 and prior years, $27,708.15, 

“ For bounty to volunteers and their widows and legal heirs, 1871 and prior 
years, $20,069.46. 

“ For bounty, act of July 28, 1866, 1880, and prior years, $4,525.89. 

“ For pay, and so forth, of the Army, 1886 and prior years, $369.47. 

For pay, and so forth, of the Army, 1887, $606.20, 

For pay, and so forth, of the Army, 1888, 8228.78. 


“INTERIOR DEPARTMENT CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE SECOND AUDITOR AND SEO- 
OND COMPTROLLER, 


“For pay of Indian agente, 1886 and prior years, $206.75. 


“WAR DEPARTMENT—CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE THIRD AUDITOR AND SECOND 
COMPTROLLER, 


„For transportation of the Army and its supplies, 1896 and prior years, $64. 81. 
“For regular supplies, Quartermaster’s Department, I and prior years, 


.25, 
For incidental expenses, Quartermaster's Department, 1886 and prior years, 


For clothing and camp and garrison equipage, 1886 and prior years, $88, 

“For 50 per cent. of arrears of Army transportation due certain land grant 
railroads 1886 and prior years, $5.68. 

“For commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States and to soldiers 
on furlough prior to July 1, 1886, z 

“For contingencies of fortifications, $49.33. 

For pay, transportation, services, and supplies of Oregon and Washington 
Volunteers in 1855 and 1856, 1871, and prior years, 823.67. 7 
„ and other property lost in the military service prior to July 1. 1886, 

415.16. 2 


“SAVY DEPARTMENT—CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE FOURTH AUDITOR AND SECOND 
COMPTROLLER. 


* For pay of the Navv prior to July 1, 1886, $18,798.40. 
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For pay, Marine Corps, prior to Ju 


ly 1, 1836, $11.40. 
For provisions, Navy, Provisions and Clothing, 1886 and prior 


years, $2,327. 

For enlistment bounties to seamen, prior to July 1, 1886, $100. 

For the payment of claims for difference between actual expenses and mile- 
age allowed under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Graham vs. United States, $135.50.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


ureau of 


EUGENE HALE, 

W. B, ALLISON, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAS. N. BURNES, 
JOSEPH D, SAYERS, 
THOS. RYAN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon concurring in 
the report of the eommittee of conference. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishould like to have the Senator from Maine ex- 
plain, if he will, why it is that the action of the Senate in making pro- 
vision for the balance of a year’s salary to the widow of the late Chief- 
Justice appears to have fallen out of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. The only explanation of that is that, try as hard as we 
could and did, we were unable to make any impression upon the House 
conferees on that matter. The subject was fully discussed over and 
over again, The House conferees from the beginning took the ground 
that they could not assent to an item of this kind, which, as they claimed, 
had no precedent on which it could be based, being put upon an ap- 
propriation bill. 

It was intimated that if a separate bill, standing upon its own mer- 
its, providing a year’s salary or the balance of it for the widow of the 

slate Chief-Justice, should at any time be introduced and passed by the 
Senate, the objections, so far as those gentlemen, the members of the 
conference on the part of the House, were concerned, might not be as 
strong. My impression is that a bill of that kind, standing by itself, 
not put on an appropriation bill, could be passed by the other House, 
from what I have learned; but we have found it impossible to retain 
the provision of that Senate amendment in the bill. 

The nearest approach to a precedent we could find was a statute 
which was cited to us by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], 
which provided for such a gratuity as this, the balance of a year’s sal- 
ary, or an entire year’s salary, to a United States judge in Florida who 
died at his post from yellow fever contracted there; but that was not 
done on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Maine whether there are 
not abundant precedents for granting the balance of a year’s salary to 
the widows of members of the House of Representatives and members 
of the Senate who die in office? In that particular did the House con- 
ferees point ont any distinction in principle between the two cases, the 
two officers? ; 

Mr. HALE. That has always been done and recognized, but it has 
not been done in the case of the family of a Chief-Justice, 

Mr. HOAR. Iso understand, and I was not poking the question at 
the Senator to indicate any want of fidelity or any inconsistency, but 
in order to call attention to the precedent. 

Mr. HALE. There are plenty of precedents not only of that kind, 
but with reference to the foreign service on the death of ministers; but 
the answer of the other House was that the circumstantes there are 
peculiar, that the ministers die abroad, and that is a matter which has 

into acceptance. a 

What they claimed was (and I had forgotten myself that the record 
was such) that we had not intervened in this way even in the case of 
Chief-Justices who have died poor and left their families under the con- 
straint of narrow affairs. In short, we were not able to persuade the 
conferees on the part of the House to assent to the Senate amendment 
under any condition on this bill, and so rather than that the bill should 
fail we yielded. Iam sorry we had to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave no doubt the Senate conferees did their 
hest to carry out the expressed opinion of the Senate. It is, of course, 
impossible to distinguish this case from the allowances that we make 
to the widows of members of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate and the widows of the employés of both branches, If any pos- 
sible distinction could be s ted, it would be in favor of making an 
allowance in this case rather than in the others, for all members of 
Congress who have any possible means of earning money, either at 
farming or at the law, or in manufactures or in e, or whatever, are 
authorized by the Constitution and the laws to continue those employ- 
ments while they are still in the Government service, and make by 
their labor and industry what they can besides, while the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as well, I think it safe to 
say, as all the inferior judges of the courts of the United States, are by 
law prohibited from engaging in their profession of the law; and while 
they are not prohibited by law from engaging in business they feel it 
to be a bounden duty eas of the sacredness and impartiality of 
their offices that they not engage iu any active business. Of 
course if they have any property which is invested, that goes on, but 
in respect of carrying on affairs they are set aside entirely. 

Therefore when Chief-Justice Waite came to this office all his prac- 
tice and all his worldly affairs were set aside, and he devoted himself 
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to the office. For two years after he might have retired and received 
his full salary, and when the Treasury of the United States would 
have paid an equal salary to another judge, he continued to do his 
duty well and faithfully and saved double the amount of money that 
this appropriation proposed to give his widow. 

I am sorry that the House of Representatives could not see how 
proper this provision was. I am sorry that they could not see that the 
suitable place for it should be in an appropriation bill, as it is not a 
claim of the widow. It is no business contract or engagement; it re- 
lates to no private affair; but it proceeds upon the public sense of pro- 
priety and justice. 

The fact that there is no precedent in respect of Chief-Justicss is ac- 
counted for from the fact tit there is no precedent of a case of this kind 
that is within my recollection. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I am con- 
fident that Chief-Justice Marshall died without leaving a widow; Iam 
confident that Chief-Justice Taney died without leaving a widow; Iam 
confident that Chief-Justice Chase died without leaving a widow; and 
so certainly for a period of more than half the life of this nation and of 
a century no instance of this kind has occurred where a Chief-Justice 
of the United States, after a long, faithful, honorable, and useful career 
has suddenly left the service of the country by death, leaving a widow 
in circumstances that make it delicate and gracious and right for Con- 
gress to make some suitable provision for and recognition of her, not as 
a pension, butas, once forall, a substantial gratuity in view of th«serv- 
ices her husband had performed. 

There is only one precedent that I know of in the case of a judge. 
It is true we provide for ourselves and our employés in both Houses 
and the executive branches of the Government in foreign countries, 
and so on; but when it comes to the judiciary we have not made such 
provision in so far as I know except in one instance, that of a district 
judge of the United States who, after a career not a quarter as long as 
that of the late Chief-Justice, died in Florida at his post in his field of 
duty of a disease peculiar to that climate, yellow fever, when Congress, 
without any division of parties, and only a few years ago, gave to his 
widow the full amount of a whole year’s salary—not the balance of it. 
In this instance the late Chief-Justice died at his post in Washington 
of pneumonia, a disease incident to this climate, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives can not find it in their heart to make provision for his 
widow. 

I shall try the experiment to-day or to-morrow of introducing a spe- 
cial bill, which was referred to, and see if the Senate will pass it, and 
if it will we will try it at the other end. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will do that. The conferees on the 
part of the Senate were, so far as their action goes, fully persuaded of 
the justice and merit of this appropriation, and recognized fully the 
great services which had been rendered by the late Chief-Justice who 
died at his post, and that his family are in a condition where such a 
grant or benefaction would be most fit and appropriate. We were met 
by the strong and unrelenting nay of the House of Representatives, 
and we were unable of course to get it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on agreeing to the report of the committee of conference? 

‘The report was concurred in. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the recent 
Chinese-exclusion act, approved October 1, 1888, and transmitting a 
provision for insertion in an appropriation bill to accomplish that end; 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


DR. JOHN B. READ. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of October 4, 1888, calling for papers in the claim of Dr. John B. Read, 
acopy of Department letter of June 4, 1858, communicating, in response 
toa similar resolution, all the papers on record in that case to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication, with the ac- 
companying papers, will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and 75 5 if there be no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest in this connection that the 
papers I saw bearing upon this subject (which is a very extraordinary 
one in point of principle, I think, but I do not wish to go into the 
merits of it now) purported to be and were undoubtedly the report of 
the board organized by the Secretary of War, consisting of a major, a 
captain, and a lieutenant in the Army, stating their findings upon the 
subject. 

The joint resolution of Congress npon which the inquiry was had, 
required, if J interpret it correctly, that the evidence, and all the evi- 
dence, on which the board acted, should also be returned to Congress 
for consideration. I could not find in the papers that I saw—they ap- 
pear now to have been original—any report of what the evidence was 
which was submitted or any copies of it, but only a statement of what 
it tended to show apparently, as a lawyer would express it, 
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I do not wish to delay the Senate now with any further motion, but 
at some time I hope the Committee on Military Affairs (as it will have 
ample time, now that the matter is understood to go over until De- 
cember) will endeavor to obtain from the War Department all the doc- 
uments and all the evidence in detail of whatever kind that was laid 
before that board, so that we may know exactly what the case is. With 
that observation, I have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Petitions and memorials are now in 
order. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Elizabeth McHugh, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 3 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. VANCE. I ask consent to be permitted to make a statement in 
correction of something that occurred yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
will proceed. 

Mr. VANCE. At the conclusion of my remarks yestérday the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [L Ar. ALDRICH] rose and said that I had made 
a mistake in stating that opium prepared for smoking was placed upon 
the free-list by the bill of the Committee on Finance. Upon examin- 
ing the bill I find that he is correct and that I did make a mistake in 
so stating; but I desire to state that I followed the report of the com- 
mittee, which states in its appendix C, published in the RECORD, that 
opium for smoking is placed upon the free-list, and also that the report 
of the committee published in pamphlet form for general distribution 
contains the same statement, that opium is placed upon the free-list 
when prepared for smoking. So I made the mistake by following the 
report of the committee, and I hope that will serve as a warning tomy 
countrymen at large not to take for granted that all that is stated by 
that committee concerning the bill is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What the Senator from North Carolina says is per- 
haps technically correct. In one sense the appendix is a portion of the 
report. The clerical error referred to was made in transcribing thelist 
of articles named in one of the appendices as placed by the bill on the 
free-list. The error was not brought to the attention of any member 
of the committee until after it was printed. The statement was no 
essential part of the report of the committee, as the Senator from North 
Carolina understands, as wellas myself. I stated last night that it was 
printed through inadvertence, and I have now explained the manner 
in which the mistake occurred. An examination of the bill by the 
Senator from North Carolina would have disclosed the error. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator did not say that it crept in through in- 
advertence, but that it was a misprint, the printer being the scape- 


t. 

051 r. ALLISON. I think it ought to be well understood, in view ot 
the fact that the Senator from North Carolina says he followed the com- 
mittee, that the committee, in the text of the bill from the beginning, 
as was stated by the Senator from Rhode Island, had prohibited the 
importation of opium forsmoking. There never was a time in the con- 
sideration of the bill when that provision was not in it, nor was there 
ever a time when it was not one of the provisions that was fully dis- 
cussed, for the reason that there is some legal question respecting it. 
Isupposed at least that the Senator from North Carolina, being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, had read the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to say further that that provision of the bill 
was read in the hearing of the Senator from North Carolina, and it is a 
warning to him that hereafter he should get his knowledge from the 
bill itself, and not from newspaper reports as to what it contains. 

Mr. VANCE. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Rhode Island 
as well as the Senator from Iowa. ‘That portion of the bill relative to 
the administrative branch of the subject was not read to the commit- 
tee. Nothing but the schedules of taxation were read to the commit- 
tee; and I very inadvertently and unwisely took the word of the com- 
mittee as to this matter. Ipromise never to do so again, Mr. President, 
if I can be excused, 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (5.3559) to amend section 2304 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to allow persons who have abandoned 
their homestead entries to make another entry, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House numbered 1, and tothe same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 6strike out the word them“ and insert the words 
“him or her upon the lands settled upon ;” in line 8strike out the words they 
have“ and insert he or she has; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its disa; ment to 
the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree to thesame with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Strike out all of section 3 of said proposed amendment and 
insert in lien thereof as follows: 

“Seo. 3. That the price of all sections and parts of sections of the public lands 
within the limits of portions of the several grants of lands to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads which have been heretofore and which may be 
forfeited, which were 
creased to 


the double 


the act making such grants, or have since been, in- 
um price, and also of all lands within the limits of 


any such railroad grant and not embraced in the grant lying adjacent to and 
coterminous with the portions of the line of any such railroad which shall not 
be completed at the date of this act, is hereby fixed at $1.25 per acre.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
‘amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an amend- 
EOLAS OWS: Strike out all after the word “acres,” in line 5, and insert as 

ollows: 

Without proofof residence upon and cultivation of the additional entry, and 
if final proof of settlement and cultivation has been made for the original en- 
try when the additional entry is made, then the patent shall issue without fur- 
ther proof. 

Add as an additional section as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That every person entitled under the provisions of the homestead 
laws to enter a homestead, who has heretofore complied with or who shall here- 
after comply with the conditions of said laws, and who shall have made his final 
proof thereunder, for a quantity of land less than 160 acres, and received the re- 
ceiver’s final receipt therefor, shall be entitled under said laws to enter, by legal 
subdivisions of the public lands of the United States, subject to homestead en- 
try, so much additional lands as, added tothe quantity prewidusly so entered by 
him, shall not exceed 160 acres: Provided, That in no case shall patent issue until 
the person making such additional homestead entry shall have actually and in 
conformity with the homestead laws resided upon and cultivated the land em- 
braced therein, and otherwise complied with such laws.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amend the title as follows: 

Strike out the following words: Amend section 2304 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States to,” and add, after the word “entry,” the words “and for 
other purposes; and the House agree to the same. 

J. N. DOLPH, 
J. H. BERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senats. 
Å THOS. OC. MCRAE 
BINGER HERMANN, 
JOS. WHEELER, 
F Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


ELECTORAL MESSENGERS. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to report the bill (S. 3609) supplementary to the act approved 
February 3, 1887, entitled “An act to fix the day for the meeting of the 
electors of President and Vice-President, and to provide for and regu- 
late the counting of the votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon.’’ 

I wish to say that this bill was not referred to the committee, but it 
was placed upon the Calendar for the reason which I stated when it 
was introduced. It has been examined by the members of the com- 
mittee separately without a formal reference, and they instruct me (and 
I sup it comes within the general authority of the committee on 
the subject) to report the bill. I ask that the bill may be put on its 


passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that under the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, the bill being on the Cal- 
endar and not having been referred to the committee, it can hardly be 
reported from the committee except as an original bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be treated 
as a report of the committee, and that it be put on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be treated as an original bill. 
The bill just reported will be read the first time by its title. 

The bill (S. 3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 
1887, entitled ‘‘An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of 
President and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the count- 
ing of the votes for President and Vice-President, and the decision of 
questions arising thereon,” was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask that the bill may be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second reading of the bill will 
be at length, if there be no objection. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the certificates and lists of votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, mentioned in chapter 1 of Title ILI of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and in the act to which this is a supplement, shall 
be forwarded, in the manner therein provided, to the Presidont of the Senate 
a after the second Monday in January, on which the electors shall give 

eir vo 

Sec. 2. That section 141 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
so amended as to read as follows: 

“Spo. 141. Whenever a certificate of votes from any State has not been re- 
ceived at the seat of Government on the fourth Monday of the month of Jan- 
uary in which their meeting shall have been held, the Secretary of State shall 
send a speci messenger to the district judge in whose custody one certificate 
of the votes from that State has been lodged, and such judge shall forthwith 
transmit that list to the seat of Government.“ 

Mr. HOAR. The bill merely changes the time at which the mes- 
senger is directed to bring the vote to Washington, to conform to the 
new law. I ask that the bill may be put upon its passage. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PREVENTION OF YELLOW FEVER. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Committee on Epidemic Diseases, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 111) relating to yellow fever and 
epidemic diseases, direct me to report a substitute. I Senate 
joint resolution 111 back adversely and I shall ask that it be postponed 


nnay. 
Mr. C I hope the Senator from Tennessee will agree that the 
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joint resolution which has 
the Calendar. i 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. The substitute is reported in the form of a separate 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 113) concerning the conference to be held 
in Washington, December next, to consider the best means of prevent- 
ing the introduction of yellow fever and other epidemje diseases into 
this country, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HARRIS. Lask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the 
joint resolution now reported be at this time considered. A 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The joint resolution will be read at 
length for information, subject to objection. = 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CALL. If we are to have the present consideration of the pend- 
ing joint resolution, I should like to have both joint resolutions taken 
up. I have no objection to the matter being considered at this time. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to its consideration at this time, until the 
morning business is through, if there is to be debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further reports of com- 
mittees ? 


been adversely reported may be placed on 


PORT OF DELIVERY AT LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. FRYE. From the Committee on Commerce I report favorably 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., 
a port of delivery, and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 
1880, entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” to the said 
port of Lincoln. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the bill, which is of local importance, may be now considered. There 
can be no possible objection to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length, sub- 
ject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etec., That Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska, be, and is hereby, 
constituted a port of delivery in customs collection district of New Orleans, and 
that the privileges of the seventh section of the act approved June 10, 1480, en- 
titled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
datiabie goods, and for other Ld “roe be, and the same are hereby, extended 
to said port. And that there shall be appointed at said port a surveyor with 
compensation at £250 per annum and the usual fees. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. S 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am under the impression, but I am possibly 
wrong, as the committee has probably looked into it, that there is a 
later provision than the act of 1880 upon this subject, and in order 
that all the present laws may apply I move to amend. If the clerks 
will send me the bill I can state exactly where the amendment will 
come in. 

Mr. BLAIR, I desire to reserve the right to object if the bill leads 
to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will not lead to any debate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. This is a House bill, and I should regret very 
much to see an amendment made unless in the opinion of the Senator 
from Vermont it is an absolute necessity. I think the act of 1880 as 
to the immediate transportation of dutiable goods is the last general 
act on the subject. 


Mr. DOLPH. I think that act has been amended a 2 many 
times, but the amendments are of the same character as the pending 


bill, simply inserting certain ports in that act as entitled to its privi- 
1 


eges. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam under the impression (though as I say I am 
not speaking by the book, but itis only safe to amend it) that what- 
ever law is in force now regarding other ports should be in force as to 
Lincoln. Nobody would question that; and as the bill names that 
specific act and that only, any later amendment to that act would not 
fall under this description technically. Of course there will be no 
trouble about its , and I move to amend by i ing after the 
word p in line 9, the words and all other laws in force 
on the subject,’’ so as to put it in exactly the category of the existing 
law as to other places. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to the fact that the act of 1880 contains two important sec- 
tions. The first section provides that at certain ports goods may be 
brought in bond and transshipped on the payment of duty. The 
‘seventh section provides as to certain other ports to which goods may 
be shipped. I do not think there has been any amendment that has 
changed the provisions of those two sections; but if there has been, I 
suggest whether the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont would not be broaderthan the act. By the bill the port of Lin- 
coln, in Nebraska, would be entitled to the privileges provided in the 
seventh section of the act of 1880; but if there has been any general 
amendment of the act of 1880 since, the amendment proposed by the 


Senator from Vermont would confer all the privileges of the amenda- 
tory act as a port to which goods might be entered and from which 
they might be shipped in bond, as well as the privileges of ports to 
which they may be shipped in bond. 2755 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the Senator from Oregon if it is not a 
fact that the amendments to the act of 1880 have simply been the in- 
sertion of additional ports. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have never known of any other amendments of 
that act. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think there has been any other 

e. 

Mr. FRYE. We have examined a great many of those cases. We 
never report such a bill any diferent from this in its terms. It seems 
to me it is all that is necessary for the purposes sought. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill relieve the situation of my friend from New 
York [Mr. Evyanrrs] a little, if he will allow me. Under a constraint 
that I can not resist, but against my judgment, to save legislation I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

KILLING OF JOSEPH HOFFMAN, WASHINGTON COUNTY, TEXAS, 

Mr. MANDERSON. On behalf of my colleague who is absent [Mr. 
PADDOCK], I report the following resolution favorably from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It 
is favorably reported with a proposed amendment. I ask for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas Joseph Hoffman, of Brenham, Washington County, Texas,a promi- 
nent German Republican of that county, and a witness before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate, was recently 
shot down, apparently in cold blood, in said city of Brenham ; and 

Whereas there is some reason to believe that the taking of his life was directly 
attributable to his political views and activity and to the fact that he had given 
strong testimony before the Senate committee ao the investigation, which is 
still pending, under order of the Senate, into alleged election outrages perpe- 
trated in said Washington County, Texas; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance that witnesses before Congressional in- 
vestigating committees may, without danger to their lives, freely and fully tes- 
tify concerning matters under investigation: Now, therefore, 

solved, That the Committee on Privilegesand Elections be, and it is hereby, 
instructed to investigate, either by the subcommittee in charge of the investi- 
gation of alleged outrages in Washington County, Texas, or by another sub- 
committee or otherwise, the circumstances attending the killing of said Joseph 
Hoffman, with especial reference to ascertaining e 5 said killing was in 
any sense due tothe testimony given by said Hoffman before the Senate investi- 
gating committee as aforesaid, and the said committee, or its subcommittee as 
aforesaid, is erehy empowered, in pursuing said investigation, to send for per- 
sous and papers, and to employ a stenographer; and said committee is directed 
to report at the earliest practicable day to the Senate, the testimony, with their 
views thereon, and such recommendation, if any, as to the committee shall 
seem best, and the said committee may sit during the recess. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be ` 
read. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate is to add: 


The necessary expenses of such investigation to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers duly approved. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this resolution ? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

WIDOW OF CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I introduce a bill which I ask may be read at 
length the first time, as I shall ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read the first time 
at length. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3621) for the payment to the widow of the late Chief. Justice Morrison 
R. Waite the balance of a year’s salary. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to pay to the widow of the late Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite the sum 
2 3 being a sum equal to the balance of his salary for the year in which he 


The bill was read the second time by its title. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I venture to ask, contrary to my practice in the 
ordinary routine of the Senate, that this bill be now considered. I 
feel justified in doing so from the fact that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary within a few weeks reported an amendment to the deficiency 
bill providing this very thing; it was considered by the Senate and 
agreed to; and under the circumstances which have been stated this 
morning has failed on that bill. I think therefore I am justified in 
asking the Senate without a reference to consider the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Vermont asks that 
the bill may be now considered. Is there objection? 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I heard the statement made by the 
Senator from Vermont this morning of the obligations that rested upon 
Congress to give this money to Mrs, Waite, to none of which I agree. 
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I can not see that Mrs. Waite, more than the widow of any other civil 
officer of the United States, is entitled to receive a donation from Con- 


gress, 

The Senator from Vermont said that we provided for the widows of 
Senators and Members of Congress, and paid them a year's salary. 
If that be true it ought not to be true. I do not believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States has a right to take money out of the Treas- 
ury that belongs to the whole people of this country and give it to the 
widows of Senators and the widows of members or the widow of any 
one else. When Chief-Justice Waite took his office he knew the salary 
attached to if. Practically it was part and parcel of his contract 
and understanding that he should serve for that; and we have no 
right, as I conceive, to give his widow or the widow of a Senator or 
Member of Congress or any one else money out of the Treasury of the 
United States. There are thousands of widows over all this land who 
are not widows of Senators or members or Chief-Justices, and they have 
2 same right that the widow of the Chief - Justice of the United States 

as. 


It is upon this principle that Loppose the bill. I believe it is build- 
ing up that legislation of which I have heretofore spoken, called class 
legislation. I believe itis selecting a few favored individuals and tak- 

~ ing the money that belongs to the people and providing that they shall 
live in luxury and ease, while thousands of others are obliged to toil 
from day to day. I can not vote for the bill, and I will not give my 
consent that it be now considered if unanimous consent be required. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Arkansas ob- 
ject? 

Mr. BERRY. I object. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. There will be a meeting of the Judiciary Committee in 
about ten minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 3622) granting a pension to Henry 
Heuer; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, CULLOM introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 114) to quiet title 
in the United States to certain land in Miller County, Arkansas; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 3623) granting a pension to Maria 
Gribbon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. . 

REVENUE-BILL TESTIMONY. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That in addition to the usual number, there be printed 750 copies of 
the testimony accompanying Senate Report No. 2332, for the use of the Senate. 
ELLEN P. MALLOY. 


Mr. HARRIS. A day or two ago the bill (H. R. 6348) for the relief 
of Mrs. Ellen P. Malloy was adversely reported and indefinitely post- 
poned. Lask that the vote by which the indefinite postponement was 
had may be reconsidered and the bill placed upon the Calendar. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will beso ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had directed him to return to the 
Senate in compliance with its request the bill (S. 577) for the relief of 
the American Grocer Associaton, of the city of New York. 

The message also announced thatthe House had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution providing for a joint 
committee to investigate the work on the Washington Aqueduct tun- 
nel. 

LOUIS RIEL, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions coming over from yesterday, offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR], the title of which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Resolutions calling for information in relation to 
Louis Riel, who was hanged for the alleged crime of treason by the 
authorities of Canada. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘These resolutions were offered by me yesterday in 
consequence of information that had been brought to my knowledge 
from various sources, particularly through the public press and the 
publication of a book of apparently considerable merit and written 
with care and ability, bearing upon the case of Louis Riel. I may 
say further that private information in the way of correspondence from 
at least one responsible party has also induced me, with these other 
considerations, to offer the resolutions. The resolutions were read at 
length yesterday. They are in print and before the Senate. 

I will state that, in substance, they assert that Riel, who was tried 
and convicted of treason and executed for that crime or crime 


on the 16th of November, 1885, by the authorities of the Dominion of 
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Canada, was an American citizen; that his trial was without due form 
and process of law; that, among other causes of defense, he was an in- 
sane person, which defense failed to be made with proper force and 
effect; that the verdict of the jury was, to be sure, guilty, but that it 
was with a recommendation to mercy; that mercy was not extended, 
and that he was executed for the crime, somewhat differently from 
the manner in which we treated the rebellion which occurred in this 
country but a few years ago, which was upon the most tremendous 
proportions, and which resulted in the death of no American citizen 
under theaccusation of crime, or, at least, crime in consequence of par- 
ticipation in the rebellion; that a prominent French Canadian brought 
the circumstances of this man’s case and his American citizenship to 
the attention of the President and Secretary of State, urgently asking 
for their interference, representing the helpless condition of the man, 
these mitigating circumstances, and that he was entitled to at least in- 
quiry on the part of his Government into the circumstances under 
which he was awaiting death; that the Government declined abso- 
lately to interfere, or to make inquiry, or to concern itself about the 
man’s case in any wise whatsoever. 

These allegations, the resolutionsset forth, were made by one Edmund 
Mallett, who, I believe, ordinarily has the title of major, and is said 
to be a gentleman of high character and msibility, who was at the 
time these occurrences took place in the employ of the Government, 
havingsome function in the Department; that he, being unable 
to obtain the attention of his Government to the case of Louis Riel, 
made much complaint with great publicity and published letters giv- 
ing the circumstances in regard to the alleged dereliction and reluct- 
ance of the Government in the case of Louis Riel; that since these 
charges were made by Mr. Mallett and since the publication of the 
book to which I have alluded, and which has been brought, as I under- 
stand, to the attention of the President and the Secretary of State, 
this gentleman has been promoted to a still higher and more responsi- 
ble position under the Government with increased compensation. 

The resolutions donot assume that any of these chargesare true, and 
call for such information as the Government may be able to give us in 
the premises. I will read to the Senate some of the additional proof, 
which has, I think, justified my offering, in fact made it an imperative 
duty to offer the resolutions. Ihave in my hand a letter from one 
Wilbur F. Bryant, of Nebraska, which is dated Hartington, Nebr., 
September 25, 1888, addressed to myself, and isin reply to a letter 
which Isent to Mr. Bryant after reading the book, The Blood of Abel,” 
of which he is author, and after readingan article ina prominent New 
York journal in which he reiterated these charges of negligence on the 
part of the Government and the unfortunate circumstances of the case 
of Mr. Riel, and in response to that letter I received this and also the 
book, which the letter states to be a compilation of facts. He says: 

In regard to Louis Riel my book, mailed yesterday, furnishes an authentic 
account of the Riel affair. The appendix shows some of the authorities con- 
sulted. I have these documents now, 

Further on he says: 

The written matter I received from him— 

That is, Major Mallett— 


would make a large book of itself. He was the personal and confidential friend 
of Riel, and. as such, made an appeal, first, to Secretary Bayard, and next to 
Grover Cleveland, on behalf of the unfortunate half-breed, both of which were 
unsuccessful. 

Further on he says: e 

Major Mallett a year ago wasan unfortunate applicant for Aroma After 
the publication of my book, I sent three copies to the White House, and one to 
Secretary Bayard. Major Mallett has since then been promoted and removed to 
the Indian service. 


He further says: 


Congressman GEORGE W. E. Dorsey, from this district, knows me, also Sena- 
tor CHARLES F. MANDERSON, General MANDERSON is my personal friend of ten 
years’ standing. I refer you to these gentlemen. Go on, and meet the gratitude 
of Riel's countrymen all over the land. 

The letter is written urging that an investigation be called for, and 
I have made personal inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska, who in- 
forms me that this gentleman is a lawyer of high ability. In fact, his 
book demonstrates that he is an accomplished gentleman, and certainly 
well skilled in the matter of authorship. I understand him to be an 
entirely responsible gentleman, and a good Jawyer, and I judge from 
the contents of the book that he is from my own State originally. I 
think I know his family connections, and, in fact, there can be no 
doubt that these allegations come from an entirely responsible source. 

It seems that Riel was the son of a French Canadian and an Indian 
mother. He was a half-breed and belongs to the class of inhabitants 
known as the Metisin Canada. He lived in Manitoba at the time when 
the Hudson Bay Company transferred its title, or quasi title, to the soil 
of Canada to the English Government, about 1869. Difficulties arose 
in regard to the position of the half-breeds who had become partially 
civilized, and this man Riel, I ought to say, was, as everything shows, 
an educated gentleman of great capacity, and vigor, and intelligence. 
The difficulties in reference to the soil arose in this way: The squatters 
were in tion. They had made great improvements on their lands, 
which had become valuable. They had, after the fashion of the French 
occupants or habitans of Canada. laid out their lands with a narrow 
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frontage on the street, the social character of the habitans leading them 
to establish themselves as far as possible, even when engaged in agri- 
cultural oceupations, in little villages fronting upon the streets, while 
the land in long narrow strips passed to the rear to the extent of their 
holdings, The Government, acquiring the Hudson Bay Company’stitle, 
proceeded to survey the lands in different forms, largely disregarding 
the occupation and the improvements of the settlers, or wholly, per- 
haps, and laid them out after the fashion of our own country in quarter 
sections, square portions of land. pa 

1f the half-breeds, many of whom were ignorant and unable to fol- 
low their titles, had made seasonable application, they might perhaps 
have succeeded in getting the whole of the land which they had im- 
proved; but, as a rule, they were not informed, they failed to do this, 
and their occupation came to be disturbed by speculators and new set- 
tlers coming into the country. Disturbances arose in which these peo- 
ple felt that they were fighting for their homes, and, as we all remem- 
ber, the sympathy of this whole country and, I think, of the whole 
world was with these unfortunate people. 

An insurrection resulted. Of course it was suppressed. Mr. Riel 
left the country. A sentence of banishment, I think, was passed upon 
him. He came to the United Statesand located in Montana, where he 
lived for along time. Finally, difficulties again culminated about the 
year 1882 or 1883 in the same portion of Canada, Manitoba; and as he 
had formerly been a leader of his people, Louis Riel was, at the request 
of a deputation of his people, induced to go again to his former resi- 
dence in Manitoba; and he undertook the management of this agita- 
tion, which was designed to be a constitutional agitation for the estab- 
lishment of their rights, entirely loyal to the Government of Great 
Britain, though, of course, bringing them into collision with the au- 
thorities of Canada; and with that purpose the agitation proceeded. 

There was an entire failure to secure the equitable recognition, as 
these people claimed, of their rights by the Government of Canada, and 
force was made use of. General Middleton was sent into the territory 
with an overpowering force, and the resistance, which had assumed a 
forcible shape, was suppressed. Riel was captured. He was accused 
of high treason. He was executed on the 16th day of November, 1885. 

I should have stated that after Riel’s banishment and his retirement 
to Montana, in this country, and after the expiration of the period or 
term of his banishment, he applied for naturalization in one of the 
courts of Montana, and the decree of naturalization was made in due 
form. He appears to have been a naturalized American citizen, if we 
ever had one, and I will call more specific attention to that matter a 
little farther on. If I remember correctly, the decree of naturalization 
is dated in the year 1883, 

During the interim between the first and second insurrections Mr. 
Riel became insane. He was insane on the subject of the wrongs of his 
people. He came to conceive that he had a mission to perform for their 
liberation and a project in that direction which he was charged to carry 
out regardless of all opposition. Various hardships and sufferings came 
to be inflicted upon him in the prosecution of his design, until finally 
his mind became deranged and by the good offices of Major Mallett he 
was returned to the province of Quebec and for some nineteen or twenty 
months was under treatment in an asylum there for his insanity. He 
was afterwards discharged, supposed to have been cured, but when the 
call to head the second agitation was made upon him and during the 
excitement which resulted his mind was supposed to have become again 
disturbed, and Major Mallett says, in several statements, that he has 
no doubt and believes that Louis Riel wasinsane at the time of his trial 
and of his execution. 

Something induced the jury to recommend him to mercy. None 
was extended, no interference was made on the part of our Govern- 
ment, although the American citizenship of this man seems to have 
been fully established, and it appears to me that, under all the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this case, it is a proper subject-matter for calling 
upon the Department for some sort of a reply. 

From the book I read the following, on page 38: 

Louis Riel was born October 22, 1844, at St. Boniface, Ru; s Land, on the 
western bank of a small creek which runs into the Red River from the east, a 
little north of the site of the present city of Winnipeg. This stream is called atter 
that historic river the Seine. The subject of this sketch was the son of Louis 
Riel, sr., and Julie de Lagimaudiere. The house in which the child was born 
was a small, one-story, straw-thatched, log eee but a single 
room. A saw-mill now stands about 3 rods north the historic spot. Louis was 
the eldest of eleven children, five of whom, with the mother, survive him. 

Louis Riel belonged to the “ Metis” or halfbreed race. ‘He was what they 
call in northern New England a French Indian. 

I read these extracts without that logical arrangement, which per- 
haps should be made with reference to their subject-matter, but as I 
found them in the book. On page 64, speaking of Riel’s trial, convic- 
tion, and execution, I find this: 

Excessive toil, bitter disa n s i 
his sensitive nature that pee * 3 to W. Din 
with $1,000, the donation of a wealthy Canadian. In the of several months 
he had given this, piecemeal, to a blind Italian beggar who sat daily in front of 
the Presbyterian Church on Ninth street. Thus was this high-minded and gen- 
erous patriot reduced at once to madness and penury in a strange city. ut 
God provided a friend. Riel was of the delusion that he m die for 
the salvation of his race. Aror allett 8 possession of his person. 


But finding him moneyless, was compe to borrow cash from ther 
Keane, now Bishop of Richmond, to move the unfortunate North, Riel re- 
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mained for nineteen months at the Beauport lunatic asylum in the province of 
nebec. 

His ailment was megalomania. This word is not found in the dictfonaries, 
It is derived from two Greek words, megale, great, and mania, madness. It is 
@ most peculiar and deceptive form of insanity. Its victim might easily pass for 
a sane person amongst the unobservant, The person afflicted with this mental 
disorder imagines himself charged with some great mission and altogether a 
most important person, 

Riel was incarcerated under the name of La Rochelle. He remained under 
the treatment of the medical superintendent, Dr. Francis Ray, until he had 
recovered. He was discharged from the asylum January 21, 1878. Dr. Ray 
found his case a most peculiar one, and one requiring careful treatment. To 
this gentleman Riel confessed his true name. 

* a = s + = $ 

Afterwards he declared his intention to become an American citizen, In the 
month of March, 1883, he applied to the district court of the United States at 
Helena, Mont., and on the 16th day of that month he became a citizen. Levi 
Jerome and E. L. Merrill (full Christian name unknown) appeared as witn esses. 


The author goes on to say later in his book on the seventy third 


page: 
This is no party pampblet. The writer speaks asan American to Americans. 
On the i6th day of November of the year 1885, Louis Riel, an American citizen, 


was hanged at Regina,in the Northwest Territories, within the realm of Her 
Britannic Majesty, for high treason against the crown and dignity of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The attention of President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Bayard was called to the facts, but they refused to actin the matter. The 
Secretary of State did not consider the matter of suflicient importance to be 
mentioned in his annual report. Was this inaction of the United States Gov- 
ernment justified by the facts in the case? The solution of this problem is the 


subject before us. 

For the pu: of this volume it boots little that Louis Riel was Catholic or 
Protestant; that he was of French or Germanic, or of Indian, or of Irish, or of 
Swedish extraction; that he was a patriot, fanatic, impostor, or madman. For 
such purpose, it matters not whether he be considered a John Brown, a Count 
Cagliostro, an Anacharsis Clootz,a Don Quixote, a George Francis Train, or a 
William Tell. One proposition is beyond cavil: He was at his death an Ameri- 
can citizen. That undisputed fact stamped n him a dignity which neither 
race, religion, character, or condition could obliterate. Civis Americanus fuit. 
Forget all beside. 


Various irregularities in the progress of the trial are pointed out at 
length in the book. If they are true, several of them axe such, in my 
judgment, as would have led to the setting aside of the proceedings by 
an American court and would have given this man a new trial. On 
page 111 the author says: 


After the condemnation of Riel, an appeal was taken to the court of Queen's 
bench of Manitoba, 

‘The errors assigned were, in substance: r 

I. That the law giving a stipendiary magistrate, with a justice of the peace 
and a jury of six, power to try the prisoner was contrary to Magna Charta. 

II. That the law required the information to be taken before a stipendiary 
magistrate and a justice of the peace, instead of the stipendiary alone. 

“IIT, That the law required the magistrate to take the testimony in writing; 
and a short-hand reporter's notes were not in compliance with the statute. 

“IV. That the evidence was insufficient. 

„V. That the powers of the Dominion Parliament were delegated, not ple- 
nary; and their act was ultra vires.” 


The evidence and its alleged insufficiency are discussed at consider- 
able length. In the book, on the one hundred and fifteenth page, is a 
citation from another author, one Rambaut, who wrote another book, 
it seems, on the subject, and this writer devotes several pages to Riel's 
case considered from an international standpoint. He says—I read 
now the quotation from the other book, which contains the matter 
from the same Maj. Edmund Mallett, of whom I have already spoken: 


Taking up now the featuresof the case that have most interest for the student 
of political science, we notice, in the first place, that although the affidavit of 
indictment was evidently prepared to meet the objection that Riel was a nat- 
uralized American citizen, and therefore no subject of the Queen, the counsel 
on both sides omitted all reference to this fact. It seems to be generally be- 
lieved that Riel was naturalized during his residence in the United States. If 
this be true, there can be no doubt that he ceased to be a British subject. The 
effect of naturalization, long a mooted question between the English and Amer- 
ican governments, was detinitely settled by thetreaty of 1870. Riel was accord- 
ingly entitled to the same protection which would be due in like case to a na- 
tive citizen of the United States. When it became evident that Riel was about 
to be executed under sentence of the Canadian court, the United States Gov- 
ernment was asked to interfere in his behalf on account of his American citi- 
zenship acquired during his residence in Montana. In this matter, Maj. Ed- 
mund Nallet, of Washington, D. C.,acted for Riel. He has very kindly written 
me a letter, in which he succinctly narrates his efforts in Riel's behalf, and the 
position taken hy our Government. He says: “I first consulted Mr. Bayard, 
and he took this position substantially: 

“1, That it was not the duty of the Government to inquire into the fact of 
Riel's American citizenship; and 

“2. That the Government could not interfere even if he was an American cit- 
izen, either natural or adopted. If a case was brought to the attention of his 
Department it would be examined into, but under no circumstances could the 
Government, he thought, interfere unless it was shown conclusively that he 
had peen discriminated against during his trial by reason of his American citi- 
zenship. 

When it became apparent to me that the Canadian Government had com- 
mitted itself to the execution of Riel, under the pressure brought to bear 
it by the Orange lodges of Ontario, I went to the President and appealed to 
to prevent this judicial murder, I based my appeal on the following junds}: 

“1. That Riel was an American citizen; that he had been indi as a Brit- 
ish citizen, his American citizenship having been . although 
offer had been made to prove the fact by documents capt: at the battle of 
Batoche and then in the Canadian Government's hands; and that he had been 
tried by a half jury of six men selected by the judge, and that judge was a mere 
justice of the peace; A 

“2, That Riel was insane, and I offered testimony to that effect; and 

"3. That the authority to put a human being to death for any cause whatso- 
ever is not inherent in the Government, but is delegated from God, and that 
such delegated power can be exercised only in certain conditions, such assound 


“The President seemed much interested in the case; expressed himself in 
sympathy with what I told him; but he considered it a very grave matter to 
interfere. Atlast I asked that he send for Mr. Bayard and the British 


im 
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ter, and see if an amicable understanding could be made to save Riel. The 
President then said that he would consult with the Secretary of State and see 
“what uld be done, 

“ During the night of the same day the Associated Press announced that the 
President had constrained to decline interfering in the matter, 

“The position taken by Secretary Bayard rests on sound international law. 
Our Government would not have been justified in interfering in the matter on 
the basis of. the case presented to the Departmentof State. Although Riel was 
anaturalized American, he owed the Queen of Great Britain tempo: alle- 

lan. e while living within the borders of her realm, and he made himself liable 
or breach of the criminal law of the land. 

Not only had the United States no right tointerfere in Riel's behalf, but the 

adian court was in the right in ignoring Riel’s citizenship. It was abso- 
lutely immaterial.” : 

These are the comments of this other author, who falls to the other 
view that although Riel was an American citizen, the American Gov- 
ernment had no right even to inquire, but must be approached with 
affirmative effort on the part of the person who needs the interference 
of his Government, that no matter how helpless he may be he must be 
able to set in motion the necessary machinery to reach the Department 
of State and the ear of the President and the executive power of this 
country, although he may be incarcerated and in a condition of the ut- 
most helplessness by reason of the undertaking tosubject him to wrongs 
in defiance of his American citizenship. That is the gist of the reso- 
lutions, the position alleged to be taken by the Government and justi- 
fied by this author, who is quoted in the book I cite from, that there 
must be this affirmative power on the part of the helpless and deferse- 
less American citizen to reach his Government before that Government 
will even open its eye or listen to the complaint of the American citi- 
zen about to suffer death, and, as it is alleged, unjustly. 

This author goes on to say, in reference to the proposition laid down 
here of the interest of the party being sufficiently powerful to take 
care of himself and secure the intervention of his government: 


If this 8 was ever even the subject of serious debate since the foun- 
dation of the world, the writer is not aware of it. 


Further on in the book is a statement that eight years after his ban- 
ishment, and after the expiration of his five years’ term of banishment, 
he became an American citizen in March, 1883, by regular naturaliza- 
tion. ? 

This author goes on to say: 

It will be contended herein that the Government should have interfered in 
the case of Riel. 

In describing tke duty of the Government in a case like Riel's the language 
of President Cleveland himself will be employed: 

“The watchful care and interest of this Government over its citizens are not 
relinquished because they are gone abroad, and if charged with a crime com- 
mitted in the foreign land,a fair and open trial, condu: 
for justice and humanity, will be demanded for them,” 

“Out of thy own mouth I judge thee.” 

Under this rule laid down by the President it was the duty of his Adminis- 
tration to interfere, for the following reasons: 

First. Riel was not guilty of any act which could be considered treason, when 
laying the question of citizenship entirely aside. 

Second. Riel was tried upon the theory that he was a citizen of Great Brit- 
ain, and not of the United States. 

Third. The question of the prisoner's sanity or insanity was never fairly suk- 
mitted to the jury. 

Fourth. There was misconduct of the court in instructing the jury. 

Fifth. There was a variance between the indictment and the proof. 8 

These points are discussed at considerable length and with apparent 
proof that they may have been well founded. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN, I ask whether it has ever been known that this 
Government or any other government in the world has inte: to 
protect one of its citizens who has been or is being tried abroad with- 
out that question being raised by the person on trial, and without that 
person having applied to his government for its interposition? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think it has. I do not remember anybody making 
application to the United States Government in the Koszta case, for 
instance; and the Senator must see, I think, that the greater the help- 
lessness and the need of an American citizen, the less likely and the 
Jess competent and able he is to make application for relief from his 
government. 

I think it is the business of the American Government, as it has 
always been the business of the British Government, to pay attention 
to complaints, to hold itself open to inquiry, and to make inquiry upon 
the slightest suggestion that American citizenship in its rights is being 
violated either at home or abroad. 

I do not say that this is a true charge, but the point of all thischarge 
is that this man being an American citizen, and the proof being offered 
of his American citizenship, of the irregularities attending his trial, of 
his innocence, his insanity, and all these allegations being offered from 
responsible sources to the President and the Secretary of State, they 
refused to inquire, refused to listen, and said the case must be made 
affirmatively by the party in need, or nothing could be done. 

The author says, on page 130: 


II. Next Riel was tried upon the theory that he was a citizen of Great Britain 
and not of the United States. As before stated, the question of his citizenship 
‘was totally ignored after the motion for a continuance was disposed of. 


with a decent regard 


- The indictment seemed to indicate that the court was prepared for 
either horn of the dilemma, either his being an American citizen tem- 

rarily in the British dominions, and so subject to British law, or a 
British subject in full, 


The author proceeds: 
It may be contended— 


And I call the attention of the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] 
to this, which I read from page 132— 

It may be contended on behalf of President Cleveland that, as Riel's counsel 
never u the 3 of his citizenship at the trial, and as he never himself 

titioned the United States Government, the Government was justified in refus- 

ng to even examine into the question of hisnaturalization. This is too absurd 
for serious retutation. Such a rule would have left Martin Koszta to imprison- 
ment and death. If the Greeks of Homer had acted upon such a theory they 
would have been deaf to the *‘ groans and cries of Helen.” 

Then he goes on to cite many cases which may be of interest to those 
who care to pursue this subject further. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will say, as reference was made by the Senator to 
the case of Martin Koszta, that itis hardly a case, as I remember it, to 
be cited in support of the theory presented here. He certainly made 
known the fact of his American citizenship and asked the interposition 
of the American officers. 

Mr. BLAIR. No; Koszta was a Hungarian rebel, as I remember 
the circumstances, and in consequence of his participation in the insur- 
rection of 1848, to save his life he fled from Austria to America, and 
made declaration of his purpose to be naturalized. He was not natu- 
ralized, but he declared his purpose to become a naturalized citizen, 
and found his way back to European waters again, not Austrian, but 
I think it was in the port of Smyrna, and there an Austrian man-of-war 
undertook his recapture and did secure his person and convey him on 
board an Austrian ship; but the American captain, Ingraham, who was 
lying with his vessel in those waters at that time, learned of the cir- 
cumstance and demanded the release of Koszta, without direct author- 
ity from his Government; but by virtue of the fact that he was an Amer- 
ican and in command of an American ship he undertook himself to in- 
terfere, without any formal application, when he found that the rights 
of one who had undertaken to become an American citizen were being 
endangered, and he demanded the delivery of Koszta to himself; which 
was refused. He immediately cleared his decks for action, and Austria 
surrendered him, and the whole world applauded his conduct. There 
was no application there, no contact with the Government at all. 

On page 149 will be found the record of Riel’s naturalization in the 
United States district court of the third judicial district of Montana: 

In the United States district court of the third judicial district of the Territory 
of Montana. 

Present: Hon. D. S. Wade, judge. 

In the matter of the application of Lonis David Riel, an alien, to become a 
citizen of the United States of America. In open court, March term, A. D. 1883, 
this 16th day of March, A. D. 1883, as yet of said term. 

This name David, Riel adopted after he came to America, There is 
no question of the man’s identity. 

It posing to the satisfaction of this court, by the oaths of E. L. Merrill and 
Levi Jerome, citizens of the United States of America, witnesses for that pur- 
possi first duly sworn and examined, that Louis David Riel, a native of Canada, 

nas 


resided within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States 
five years at least last past, and within the Territory of Montana for one year 
last past, and that during all of said five years’ time he bas behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed to the good er and happiness of the same; 
and it also appearing to the court by competent evidence that the said applicant 
has heretofore, and more than two years since, aud in due form of law, N 
his intention to become a citizen of the United States, and having now here, be- 
fore this court, taken an oath that he will support the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce and ab- 
jure all allegiance and ay to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
ereignty whatever, and particularly to Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, it is 
therefore ordered, adjudged, and de: that the said Louis David Riel be, and 
he is hereby, admitted and declared to be a citizen of the United States of 


America. 
D. S. WADE, Judge. 

Signature: Louis DAVID RIEL. 

Office of the clerk of the United States district court of the third judicial district 
of the Territory of Montana, ss: 

I. B. K. Tatem, clerk of the United States district court of the third judicial 
district of the Territory of Montana, said court being a court of record, having 
a common-law jurisdiction, and a clerk and seal, do certify that the above is a 
true copy of the act of naturalization of Louis Dayid Riel, as the same appears 
upon the records of said court now in my office. 

n testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
said court this 9th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1886, and in the year 
of our Independence the 111th. 

B. K. TAT. Clerk, 


IsxAL.] ; 
By G. G. REYNOLDS, Deu Clerk. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the date of the decree? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is the 16th day of March, 1883. 

On page 151 of the appendix is the information or indictment upon 
which Riel was tried. I will not read it. 

The first count describes him as a subject of our lady, the queen, not 
regarding the duty of his allegiance, etc. The second count describes 
him in the same way. The fourth count opens as follows: 

4. And the said Alexander David Stuart further sayeth: That the said Louis 


Riel, then living within the Dominion of Canada, and under the protection of 
our sovereign lady, the queen, not regarding the duty of his allegiance, eto.— 


Evidently looking or squinting to the defense of his American citi- 
zeuship, the phraseology in the other indictment speaking of him as the 
subject of our lady the queen, then as living in the Dominion of Can- 
ada and under the protection of our sovereign lady, the queen, and, 
of course, entitled to that protection, although an American citizen so 
long as he resided there temporarily and behaved himself as a citizen. 


1888. 
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On the one hundred and sixty second page is a letter from Major 

Mallet himself, addressed to the editor of the Traveller, a translation: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 24, 1885, 

Dran Friexp Gacnon: The journals which I have received during the put 
two days indicate that there is great diversity of views among our Canadian 
journalists in the United States in regard to the rights which American citizen- 
ship confers upon Louis Riel in his present unfortunate situation. Inotice, too, 
that the public meetings are being held and petitions signed, and that these 
meetings and petitions are not 33 upon the best method to proceed to arrest 
the execution. Evidently there is danger that the generous, humane action of 
our people may be devoid of influence, by reason of the diversity of views ex- 

„pressed or the poverty of the arguments advanced in the memorials addressed 
toour Government asking its interference in Riel’s case. 

Being desirious to ascertain the views of the Department of State in regard to 
this matter, so as to satisfy myself, and, if opportunity afforded, be of serv- 
ice to my compatriots, I called on Secretary Bayard this afternoon to talk over 
the matter with him. We discussed the subject together at considerable length. 
From our interview I can say that the following is substantially the views of 
the Department of State. Of course the form in which it is expressed is my 


own: 

First. The American Government will not take the initiative in examining 
into Riel's citizenship or the rights thereunder, 

Second. The Government has so far done nothing in the matter, except to 
inquire of the War Department as to the truth or falsity of a statement to the 
effect that Riel was captured on American soil, This information was asked 
for to reply to a New York correspondent who inquired concerning the matter. 
‘The Secretary read me his reply, which is unimportant. 

Third. The Government will take no action in the case, unless the matter is 
presented to its attention in a formal manner, the facts and arguments upon 
pide! re the interference of the Government is invoked to be properly stated in 
wriling. 

Fourth, The Government would not be disposed to inquire into or review the 
proceedings of the court which tried Riel, unless it was shown that he was dis- 
criminated against, 7, ¢., that he was tried by harsher methods than a Canadian 
citizen would have been tried by. 

Here is a note which will save me the trouble of making a remark of 
my own. The author says: 


It is presumed, that if Canadian courts were in the habit of using tortures in 
the trial of Canucks, Secretary Bayard would not object to their using it upon 
American citizens resident in Canada. 

I do not assume that the Secretary of State took this position. I 
read from the statement of the president of the Canadian League of the 
United States, who has since this all happened been promoted to a high 
position under this Government. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to say that I donot un- 
derstand that to be a quotation from anything Mr. Bayard said or 
wrote. 

Mr. BLAIR. No. This man undertakes to state what Mr. Bayard 
said. Ido not undertake to say that he quotes Mr. Bayard correctly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Who is he? 

Mr. BLAIR. This is Major Mallet, who has been appointed toa 
prominent position in the Indian Department after charging the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government’s attention being called to it, with the 
utmost negligence and dereliction in its duty in not making inquiry 
into the alleged wrong suffered by an American citizen. 

Mr. MORGAN. What office was he appointed to? 

Mr. BLAIR. Itis a prominent position; superintendent of Indian 
schools, or inspector of Indian schools. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was he confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. BLAIR. I presume he was confirmed by the Senate. He for- 
merly held a responsible position in the Treasury Department, and I 
have never heard anything against him. I understand he is a gentle- 

man of the very highest character, and I should like to know whether 
he tells the trath, and that is why these resolutions were offered. The 
Government undertake, after having had these matters brought to 
their attention, and three copies of this book being sent to the President 
and the Secretary of State, containing all these statements—after all 
this had been developed and brought to their attention—these accusa- 

tions made, these charges made by this man, they indorse in the very 
highest and most significant manner possible the witness who is making 
these serions and venomous charges against them, if they be untrue— 
and I must not be misunderstood—and I wish to be explicit upon 
that point, as in any way impeaching the testimony of Maj. Edmond 
Mallet. He is the head of the French-Canadian societies of this coun- 
try and is supposed to be, and in fact this author who brings these 
matters to our attention speaks of him in high terms as a very accom- 
plished, truthful, Christian gentleman. I take it he is, or he would 
not be holding this office. 

Mr. PAYNE. You say he has been appointed to office? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, sir. There are about a million of French Cana- 
dian citizens in the United States; and I submit we are not going to per- 
mit those men, after they become naturalized, to be hanged for nothing 
in Canada, without inquiring of foreign powers, when it is brought to 
the attention of the Government of the United States that they have 
been wrongfully accused; that they are in a condition of mind incapa- 
ble of committing crime, and that even due process of law has been 
violated in trying their case. I know those people have not had all 
the advantages of American citizenship, but there are a great many in- 
telligent, cultivated, and eminent gentlemen among them; and as a 
whole population, I believe there is as much of hope in the French-Cana- 
dian population as in any of the immigration which seeks our shores. 

But to proceed at the point where I was interrupted: 


Fourth. The Government would not be disposed to inquire into or review 
the proceedings of the court which tried Riel unless it was shown that he was 


discriminated against—i. e., that ne was tried by harsher methods than a Cana- 
dian citizen would have been tried by. 

Fifth, The, Government recognizes the principle that every country has a 
right to determine for itself what constitutes treason, and it would not be dis- 

d to question Canada’s right to try Riel for treason even though he bea 
native or naturalized citizen of the United States. 

I understand the Secretary to say that Riel's case was like some of the Irish 
so-called revolutionists, so far as it regards this Government, and thatthe Amer- 
1 „ would do all that was proper for Riel, as it had dono for 

e others, 

With these views of the Department of Stato before us, it seems to me thatour 
duty is traced more clearly. 

You are aware that I knew Riel intimately, both before and after his becom- 
ing insane, knowing the material he is made of, as well as his intimate views 
and aspirations, I belicve that when he gave himself up (when he could have 
escaped with Dumont) he did so with the determined purpose of having him- 
self put to death as the best means of serving his people and country. Iam of 
the opinion that in madness he acted with an extreme sagacity, which he might 
have been devoid of with his wits.. If Riel is executed, mark me! the children 
of his executors in the not distant future will erect monuments to his memory. 
You know the history of Pontiac. Rielig the Pontiac of the nineteenth century 


Yours, truly, 
EDMOND MALLET. 

Here is a copy of another letter dated February 9, 1886, in which he 
goes over the same ground: 

Frunvanv 9, 1888. 

Dear Sm: Your note finds me on the eve of my departure from the city fora 
few days, and in the midst of such occupations that is really impossible for me 
to find the newspaper articles which appeared relative to my efforts to have the 
United States Government interfere in the Riel case. I will now give you the 
substance of what was done, and if that does not quite answer your purpose, let 
me know, and I will give you fuller indications next week. 

I first consulted Mr. Bayard, and he took this position substantially: 

I. That it was not the duty of the Government to inquire into the fact of 
Riel's American citizenship; and 

“2. Thatthe Government could notinterfereeven ifhe was an American citi- 
zen, cither natural or adopted. If the case was brought to the attention of his 
Department it would be examined into, but under no circumstances could the 
Government, he thought, interfere, unless it was shown conclusively that he 
had 1 785 eriminnted against during his trial by reason of his American citi- 
zenship. 

When it became apparent to me that the Canadian Government had com- 
mitted itself to the execution of Riel, under the pressure brought to bear 5 wea 
it by the Orange lodges of Ontario, I went to the President and appealed to 
him to prevent this judicial murder. I based my appeal on the following: (1) 
That Riel was an American citizen, that he had been indicted as a British citi- 
zen, his American citizenship having been entirely ignored, although offer had 
been made to prove the fact by documents on at the battle of Batoche, 
and then in the Canadian Government's hands, and that he had been tried by 
a half jury of six men selected by the judge, and that judge was a mere justice 
of the peace; (2) that Riel was insane; and I offered testimony to that effect; 
and (8) that the authority to put a human being to death for any cause whatso- 
ever is not inherent in government, but is delegated from God, and that such 
dele; power can be exercised only in certain conditions, such as sound 
mind, ete, The President seemed much interested in the case, expressed him- 
selfin sympathy with what I told him; but he considered ita Ley ve mat- 
ter to interfere. At last I asked that he send for Mr. Bayard and the British 
minister, and see if an amicable understanding could be made to save Riel. 
The President then said he would consult with the Secretary of State and see 
what could be done. During the night of the same day the Associated Press 
announced that, to my appeal, the President had been constrained to decline 
interfering in the matter, 

Respectfully, yours, 


Tnomas D. RAMBAUT, Esq., New York, N. Y. 
I next present the letter on page 167, by J. Damiens, S. J., a Jes- 
uit father: 


EDMUND MALLETT. 


Sr. Perer’s MISSION, 
St. Peter Post-Ofice, Mont., January 14, 1857. 

Dear Stn: Your favor at hand, and in reply J would say that Louis Riel was 
here just prior to the Northwest rebellion, and he left this place at the request 
of a delegation composed of three half-breed men who came after him m 
their northern country. He lived here about six months. He was married to 
a half-breed girl called Marguerite Mouete, from whom he had two children, 
John, born 9th May, 1882, and Mary Angelia, born Iich September, 1883. The 
girl was born here, and the boy somewhere down the Missouri or Musselshell, 
while Riel was living on the prairie among the half-breeds. Politics was his 

rincipal thought [you] might say, and in the last years from the Democratic 
fie] passed to the Republican party. Sun River is a small place, and he lived 
not in town, but here around the mission, which is about 20 miles from Sun 
River. He was making his living teaching school, and [it] would have been 
better for him as he was told to stick at it and retire entirely from all politics, 
but his mind was chan; there, and this brought the unfortunate man to such 
a frightful end. With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


Mr. WiInun F. Bryant, 

Judge, West Point, Nebr. 

I do not know that there is any other matter in the book that I need 
to call attention to at the present time. I read from it to show that 
these charges are of a serious character, and, as it seems to me, they 
should be investigated. I have introduced these resolutions as what 
appeared to me the proper method of commencing an investigation. 
Before the taking of evidence, it seemed to me that the President and 
the Secretary of State should be heard to give their account of the mat- 
ter, and therefore the resolutions were offered in these words: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate to the Senate any 
knowledge or information in his possession or in the m of the Depart- 
ment of State relating to the case of one Louis Riel, otherwise Louis David 
Riel, who was hanged for the alleged crime of treason by the authorities of the 
Dominion of Canada on or about the 16th day of November, 1885, notwithstand- 
ing that he was recommended to mercy by the jury who convicted him, doubts 
being all of his sanity, with other mitigating circumstances; and the same 
Louis Riel, in whose favor judgment of naturalization is alleged to appear or 
record in the United States district court of the third judicial district of the 
Territory of Montana of the March term, 1883; and also to communicate to the 
Senate all information of any 9 made by one Edmund Mallett, now or 
lately president of the French-Canadian League of the United States, or by any 


J. DAMIENS, S. J. 


persons, whether verbally or otherwise, to the President or to the Secretary 
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of State in behalf of said Riel, prior to his execution, requesting inquiry into the 
circumstances of his case, his alleged citizenship of the United States, and whether 
the proceedings in his case had been according to due process of law, and whether 
there had been a full, fair, and sufticient trial thereof, ee a presentation 
of the fact of his citizenship, and especially of the pet of his insanity, with 
which he had previously been afflicted, and for which he had been long con- 
fined, undergoing treatment therefor in an asylum for insane persons, and from 
which there was alleged to be strong proof of his being afflicted when the events 
occurred for which he was charged with treason, as aforesaid; also what action, 
if any, was taken by this Government in the premises to secure a new trial or 
mitigation of the punishment of the'said Riel, together with copies of all papers, 
letters, documents, and eee bearing upon the subject-matter; also 
to inform the Senate whether the said Mallett was at the time of his said alleged 
application in the Lap ee of the Treasury Department of thisGovernment,and 
so, whether since the rejection of ‘aid application, or the neglect and refusal 
of this Government to inquire into the case of said Riel (if said application was 
rejected and said inquiry was neglected and refused to be made), said Mallett 
has been promoted or appointed to other and more responsible and lucrative 
service under this Government, and if so, to what service, together with an 
other facts relating to the subject-matter of the trial and execution of said a. 
leged American citizen Riel by the authorities of the Dominion of Canada, 

And whereas the said Edmund Mallett, under his hand, in a letter dated at 
Washington, D. C., August 24,1885, and widely published in the press and sup- 

to have been communicated to the ident and to the Secretary ot 
State, alleged in reference to his interviews with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State that the Government refused to inquire into said case, except upon 
the condition following (among others), to wit, the condition contained in 
these words: “ First. e American Government will not take the initiative 
in examining into Riel's citizenship or the rights thereunder,” with other mat- 
ter, showing, if true, gross neglect and indifference to the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen when in extreme need of the protection of his Government, being 
without means, deprived of liberty, and about to be executed by a foreign na- 
tion: Therefore, 

Resolved, further, That the President be requested to inform the Senate 
whether the aforesaid all ion of the refusal of this Government to institute 
inquiry intothe case of said Riel upon the statements and petitions of the said 
Edmund Mallett and others is true, and if the same be not true, whether the said 
Mallett has ever withdrawn or retracted the same, and, if he still adheres to the 
same, for what reason the said Mallett, since making such public charges against 
this Government, has been appointed to a responsible and lucratige position in 
the publie service, requiring a high order of ability and of personal integrity for 
the proper discharge of the duties thereof; and if the above charge of the said 
Mallett be or be not true, whether ths President or the Secretary of State had 
knowledge thereof and of the contents of a certain book entitled “ The Blood of 
Abel,” written by one Wilbur F. Bryant, and published in the year 1837, prior to 
the said appointment of said Mallett, which said book relates to the case of the 
said Riel, and contains the aforesaid and other letters and statements of the said 
Mallett, with much other like evidence and allegations of fact charging this 
Government with gross and inexcusable negligence in the care and defense of 
the rights of an American citizen when in foreign parts and about to suffer an 
infamous death without cause. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pascoin the chair). The hour of i 


2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce 
taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the rev- 
enue. - 

Mr. BLAIR. I will just say, if permitted, in regard to this matter 
that, as the resolutions are long, I do not ask that they go direct to the 
President without being considered by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations if that be thought to be the more judicious way. I only wish 
the matter to be inquired into in that way which to the committee may 
seem to be the most appropriate and the most thorough, for it concerns 
deeply the honor of the Government and it ought not to be, and I do 
not wish it to be, considered as a partisan matter at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty of the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will move to refer the resolutions to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] is entitled to the floor. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not know whether there is any desire on the part 
of any one to say anything. I think in a matter of this complexity it 
will be better that the resolutions should go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations for examination before proceeding further; but, of 
course, it is a matter in the hands of the Senate. I am personally in- 
different as to what course is taken with them. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the resolutions go to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Alabama, the resolutions will be referred 
to the Committee cn Foreign Relations. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask my friend from New York to yield to me. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I be indulged to say one thing? I suggest that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, if they have any doubt at all on 
the subject, be empowered to send for persons and papers. I can give 
them some information if it shall become necessary. A 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The committee will consider that. 


WIDOW OF CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam authorized and instructed by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to report without amendment the bill (S. 3621) 
for the payment to the widow of the late Chief-Justice Morrison R. 
—_— the balance of a year’s salary; and I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BERRY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas objects. 
The bill will go to the Calendar. 


Mr. COKE subsequently said: I desire to say that I was out of the 
Chamber when the bill was reported by the chairman of the Judiviary 
Committee for the relief of Mrs. Waite. I wish to make the state- 
ment now that I would have made then had I been here, I voted 
against that bill in committee, and shall vote against it in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair informs the Senator that 
the bill has gone to the Calendar. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who is 
seated just behind me, also voted against the bill in committee, 


LIGHT-HOUSES, LIGHT-SHIPS, ETC. 


Mr. PALMER. The Senator from New York kindly gives way that 
I may make some reports. I aminstructed by the Committee on Com- 
merce to report back the bill (H. R. 1239) to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Light-House Board to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, Cal- 
ifornia, and ask that the Senate conferees be discharged from the far- 
ther consideration thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. PALMER. I now move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to that bill, which will leave it just as it came from the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered in the absence 
of objection. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PALMER. As there are several of these bills, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate I will state that the amendments refer to the appro- 
priation. The bills came over here from the House of Representatives 
with a limit fixed. The Senate merely made the appropriation with 
each bill. The conferees can not be gotten together now after a con- 
ference has been asked, and on that ground I am instructed to report 
the bill back and move that tlie Senate recede from its amendments so 
that bills can be passed as they come from the House. I now report 
the several bills which are in the position I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same order will be made in each 
case in the absence of objection. The titles of the bills will be reported 
by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1249) for establishing a light-house 
and fog-signal on Roe Island, Suisun Bay, California. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest whether it ought to appear that these bills 
are reported from the Committee on Commerce or reported by the Sen- 
ate conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands this comes in 
as a report from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the record will show that these bills are in 
the hands of a conference committee. I do not profess to be so well 
informed as to know precisely how the bills got before the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. I consulted with the President of the Senate in re- 
gard to this, and he regarded the modus operandi as being perfectly 
proper. The conferees have consulted with other members of the 
Committee on Commerce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conferees will be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Nothing is clearer than that any motion which brings 
the two Houses together takes precedence of all other motions in refer- 
ence to any bill pending. 3 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator did not understand my proposition. I 
think the RECORD shows that the House has non-concurred in the 
amendments and asked a conference, or that the Senate asked a confer- 
ence and it was granted by the House? Those bills were sent to a 
conference committee. Now the Senator from Michigan says he re- 
ports them from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DAWES. As I understand the parliamentary law, no matter 
where a bill is, any motion that brings the two Houses together takes 
precedence of all other motions. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not raising a question as to precedence. Iam 
raising the question as to whether the record should show that these 
bills are reported back from the Committee on Commerce or whether 
it should not be by a motion, without any report, by the chairman of 
the Senate conferees to discharge the conferees from the further consid- 
eration of the bills. It was only to get the record straight, so as not 
to show that the bills were reported by the Committee on Commerce 
when they are not before that committee, that I ventured to interpose. 

Mr. PALMER. Under the circumstances of the case, I imagine, as 
long as the conferees of the Senate are included in those who recom- 
mend this course, there can be no doubt as to its practical operation, 
whatever may be the technical distinction to be observed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the conferees be discharged, and that the Sen- 


ate recede from its amendments to each bill. That order will be en- 


tered in each case. The titles of the bills will be reported. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to establish a light-ship off Grand Round Shoal, 
near Nantucket, Mass. ; 

A bill (H. R. 8855) for the establishment of a light-ship with a steam 
fog-signal at Sandy Hook, New York Harbor; 

A bill (H. R, 7604) for the establishment of a light-house and fog- 
signal at or near Gull Shoal, Pamlico Sound, North Carolina; 
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A bill (H. R. 7421) for establishing a light off Pamlico Point, North 


na; 

A hill (H. R. 5700) to facilitate the transportation of life-saving and 
light-house supplies at Hog Island, Virginia; and 

A bill (H. R. 1641) for the erection of a light-house at or near a point 
about midway between Barnegat and Navesink lights, in the State of 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
each case. 


ALIEN MINING CORPORATIONS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. STEWART, October 3, 1888, re- 
ported it without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining be instructed to ascertain 
and report to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Congress the 
number of aliens, foreign companies, and corporations owning or working 
mines in the Territories of the United States, together with the length of time 
they have been so engaged, the amount of capital invested by them in mining 
overations, as near as practicable, the amount ofdividends paid, and theamount 
of money expended by them in such mining operation: and what effect the 
owning and operating of mines by aliens, foreign companies, and corporations 
has had upon the growth and prosperity of the Territories; and for that pur- 
pose the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may hold its sessions at sûch 
times and places as it may deem proper, and employ such clerical assistance as 
may be necessary. The expenses of such investigation shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 


PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the res- 
olution submitted by Mr. HAWLEY September 20, 1888, reported it 
with an amendment, after the word“ oaths,” to insert also to em- 
ploy a stenographer;’’ so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture is instructed to inquire and re- 
port concerning the purchase of seeds for distribution by the seeds division of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for that pu it shall have power to send 
for persons and papers and administer oaths, also to employ a stenographer, 
The expenses of said inquiry shall be paid out of the cont nt fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the e an of said committee. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MRS. FANNIE PEARSON. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. DAvis September 25, 1888, re- 
ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of the “miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of 
the Senate,” to Mrs. Fannie Pearson, widow of Granville L, Pearson, d 5 
Jate a session laborer of the Senate, the sum of $360, being an amount equal to 
six months’ salary at the rate per annum allowed by law to the laborer afore- 
a; said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other al- 

owances. 


COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL LIBRARY ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. VOORHEES October 3, 1888, re- 
ported it without amendment: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for the 
Library of Congress be, and itis hereby, authorized to sit during the coming 
recess of Congress, and any necessary expenses shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to the Calen- 
dar, 


The same order will be entered in 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from New York kindly yields to me 
to allow me to ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, after the word built,“ at 
the end of line 16, to insert: 

And there shall be submitted to the Secretary of War for his examination and 
approval a design and drawing of the bridge, and a map of the location, giv- 
ing, for the space of 1 mile above and 1 mile below the proposed location, the 


popraphy of the banks of the river, the shore-lines at high and low water, 
the direction and strength of the currents at all stages, and the soundings, ac- 


curately showing the bed of the stream, the location of any other bridge or 
bridges, and all other information requiréd. 


The amendment was to. 
The next amendment was, in section 2, line 4, after the word Wis- 


consin,” to insert and approved by the Secretary of War;’’ so as to 
make the section read: ` 

Src. 2. That said La Crosse and Minnesota Bridge and Ferry Company shall 
have the right to and collect a reasonable rate of toll, not exceeding the 
amount limited by the laws of Minnesota or Wisconsin, and approved by the 
Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 6, in the following 
words: 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


THE REVENUE LAWS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President, in view of the policy outlined in the 
President’s message and the professions in his letter of acceptance in 
connection with the provisions of House bill 9051, known as the Mills 
bill,” it is just to criticise him and the recent attempts of his party to 
explain away and misrepresent the effect and purpose of the bill which 
they claim is calculated to benefit rather than injure American labor 
and capital. 

Our people have always imported largely of those goods produced 
here, but in quantities iusufficient for their consumption, and from the 
first agitation of a tariff for protection to the present time the oppo- 
nents of that system have urged that the customs duties were added 
not only to the cost of the goods imported, but also the price of the 
corresponding articles we produced. — 

That has been peculiarly the sophism of the American free- trader, 
and though successfully disproved by Hamilton and by writers and 
statisticians since his time it nevertheless occasionally transpires that a 
new or fresh champion will rush into the arena of debate and 
the dogma with all the airs and consequence of a discoverer of some 
new and startling truth, destined to solve a great economic question; 
and the President, the latest of all, indorses to the people of the coun- 
try this old American free-trade argument. 

Were this exploded fallacy true, the President should not only urge 
but resort to every constitutional method to remove the oppression, 
Revolutionary methods, if necessary, would be approved by the people 
for the destruction of the system. If this sophism were true, the pro- 
tective system would never have been adopted, or if adopted, after a brief 
period the people without distinction of party would havedemanded its 
abandonment. 

Mr. ROGER Q. MILLS, in a late magazine article discussing protec- 
tion, declares: 

And the time will come when all the people will rejoice to see this business 
relation—a darker evil than that of slavery—elimin from the land. It is a 
darker evil, for while the Southern system of unrequited toil enslaved the blacks, 
this system is reducing white labor to slavery, and we revenue reformers or 
free-traders, if we may be so called, are making our fight for our own 
whose misery keeps pace with our bela ty, and we can measure our presen! 


progress, not only by the palaces of millionaires, but by the huts and hovels of 
oppressed labor. 


If Mr. MILLS was right—if it were a darker evil than that of slavery— 
we would not now be discussing the merits of his bill; the oppressed 
country would not have waited the slow pro; of his for the 
last twenty years, but would have contested the question with the 
‘barons’? by the heroic and patriotic methods which ‘‘eliminated 
slavery from the land.““ 

I can not consume time in computing the cost in treasure to the 
American consumers were it a fact that the percentage of duty upon 
the goods we import are added as well to the price of the similar 
produced here. The amount, I assume, which would have been exacted 
under the system, were that true, as has been boldly asserted by Mr. 
Thurman, would be far greater than the present aggregate wealth ofall 
our people. Why, then, has not that wealth been exhausted and our 
people become beggars and bankrupts, instead of having been made by 
it the wealthiest upon the globe; and where is the misery and where 
the hovels and huts described by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas? 

I assume the President was not so disingenuous as to refer to an hour, 
a day, or even a year in speaking of the effect of a long approved eco- 
nomic system, but of its defects as a policy for the country, and was 
warning the people against its exactions and burdens. If he is cor- 
rect, our protective system is a criminal injustice, and unless he is mis- 
taken it would long before this have impoverished our people and made 
them the poorest and most degraded upon the earth. Our villages and 
cities would now be but aggregations of the huts and hovels ” that 
Mr. Miris sees only in imagination, and our agricultural area would 
have been unreclaimed, unsubdued, and unpeopled by civilized man, 
There must be either some error in the doctrine they indorse, or else 
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there are countervailing benefits they have not discovered or imparted 
to us. 

But the President says he does not mention the fact to discredit the 
system.“ If he thoroughly believed the old fallacy he indorsed, he 
should have made his statement to discredit the system of protection 
and should continue to sound the alarm until (were he right) the bur- 
den should be removed from a long: suffering and long-enduring people; 
and a great national evil should be remedied; when he would be hailed 
as a deliverer divinely ordained—one after death to be canonized. 

For nearly a century we have practically demonstrated that the effect 
of protection upon national industries by & country possessed of the raw 
material sufficient for the finished product which its people consume 
(or if grown upon the earth then adapted to the climate and the soil), 
to the extent of equalization with more favored conditions elsewhere 
in respect to cheaper labor or cheapercapital, has been and will he to in- 
crease the volume of the product in the market and to depress and 
cheapen its price; it is a stimulation to, and increases the competition 
which forces prices downward. 

Price depends upon consumption and supply, and protection increases 
supply to so marked a degree and forees the price so low that it would 
be ruinous to producers, except for the increase in consumption. If the 
goods are a necessity, convenience or luxury to man, a lower price 
enables him to increase their uses, thus adding to his eomfort or pleas- 
ure. Again the product of the mechanical industries are applied to 
new uses when made possible on account of their cheapened cost. Es- 

ially is this true with respect to iron and steel for building and fence- 
ing, resulting in a great saving to farmers and builders. 

The facts need not be fortified by statistics. I have a right to appeal 
to observation. Sugar illustrates the argument. The protection af- 
forded by the German and French Governments to the beet-sugar indus- 
tries of those countries has doubled the product of the world, forcing 
the price to the lowest point known. This is also true not only as to 
iron and steel goods, but equally so with respect to cotton and woolen 
fabrics, manufactures of wood, chemicals, and confectionery, There is 
not, I believe, an exceptional line of manufactured articles in use by 
noe that is not to-day at the lowest price in the history of the mar- 

t. K 

In these latter days“ political writers and economists have searched 
for the cause of the great depression in prices which all have recognized, 
and they have found it largely due to the increased production in the 
“protected countries,” and it has also resulted, as they have learned, 
that other countries: have cheapened the cost of production, corre- 
spondingly increasing their volume, and doubtless the smaller percent- 
age of profit upon the larger volume of business has equaled, if not 
exceeded, the profits upon the smaller but more ive product. 

The last ten or fifteen years have been remarkable for the constantly 
decreasing cost of production, and our Republican administrations en- 
forcing the policy and system of protection have been the chief and 
most important force in this successful war upon high prices. 

The President and our Democratic friends must have observed this. 
Possibly partisanship may have impaired the mental vision of the 
friends, but some other reason should be found for the President pro- 
claiming and indorsing in a campaign document the old worn-thread- 
bare fallacy. 

I am quite aware that I have been thrashing old straw—I believe 
nothing new can be suggested on the tariff question—but the letter of 
acceptance justified me. 

We are all aware of the reasons which vindicate the protection to our 
industries, even though there follow temporarily an advance in the price 
of foreign goods we import. They are the rapid decline in the values 
of both foreign and domestic goods; the diversification of labor, afford- 
ing ity for all to apply themselves to those industries best 
suited to their physical conditions and mental capacities; the distribu- 
tion of labor so that too-many workers are not compelled to follow a 
single industry, overburdening it and so increasing the product as to 
render it unremunerative; the increased mental activity and higher 
education rendered necessary to engage in mechanical industries, 
mining and transportation, and their business management and adminis- 
tration; the enhanced value of our raw materials, and the develop- 
ment of our National resources. 

Against a possible temporary increase in the price of imported goods 
to consumers—if advanced at all—I point to our forests made valuable 
by the mechanical industries that shape their wood into form for a 
thousand uses; to the iron ore which would be worthless if the Amer- 
ican mechanic did not and could not adapt it to the wants of man; to 
our coal deposits, indispensable for supplying fuel for our manufactur- 
ing industries and transportation, practically valueless without them; 
to our vast system of railroads which are supported from the transpor- 
tation of our natural products; but above all, to the increased value of 
our otherwise unproductive territory, transformed into great States 
by agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Agninst these totals place the occasional temporarily increased cost 
to the consumers, which the President exaggerates and deplores, and 
we will find to the credit of the Republican system of protection that 
grand sum which defrayed the a neared our civil war, which has 
nearly extinguished the public t, which has maintained and ex- 
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tended our system of internal commerce, has paid the pensions to our 
soldiers, and which has given a more general and higher education to 
our people, and increased beyond that of any other era or stage of our 
National existence the comforts and luxuries of life, and bas contrib- 
uted in a greater degree to individual wealth and earnings. There 
has been no complaint of burdensome taxation or excessive prices ex- 
cept in Democratic speeches, messages, and letters of acceptance. 

We have become aself-supporting, self-defending Nation, with a pop- 
ulation of 60,000,000 people, possessed of the resources, education, and 
skill requisite for their happiness and for the promotion of continued 
national pro; and prosperity. The welfare and advancement of 
each individual is limited only by his energy and mental and physical 
capacity. Our Government with its protective policy has and will ac- 
complish for each citizen all that any human Government ever has or 
can. 
No wonder the President supplements his statement of belief in the 
old sophism that protection so greatly increases prices by the remark 
that his statement was not made to discredit the system.“ But here 
we have the peculiarity of Democratic argument. An assertion that, 
were it true, would prove protection a monstrosity in government— 
made for effect in the November election—is followed by a disclaimer 
of hostility to it. This is equaled by the professions of a desire to 
make our labor more remunerative, and at the same time advocating 
the abandonment of the best market in the world for a competitive 
share in the poorest as the surest way to accomplish the object. 

The issue is fairly joined by the two great political parties, and free 
trade or protection will be the American policy after March, 1889. 
Neither subterfuge nor new confessions of faith will conceal or obscure 
the real question. 

Democratic orators in the manufacturing States are attempting to 
shift their ground and conceal the purpose of their party; but the offi- 
cial utterances of the President, the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, emphasized by the Mills bill, which was indorsed by the 
Democratie national convention and passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a strict party vote, leave no doubt whatever as to the true posi- 
tion of the Democratic party upon the great economic question. 

The history of the Republican party, its platforms, and, above all, 
the bill reported to the Senate as a substitute for the Mills bill, leaves 
no doubtas tothe position of that party. The Democracy has declared 
for free trade and for the destruction of our National industries. We 
havea home market composed of 60,000,000 consumers of the products 
of ouragriculture, and the goods made by ourmanufacturing industries. 
The Republican party has resolved to preserve that market for our 
people, and Democracy with equal resolution proposes free competition 
with foreign capital and foreign workmen. 

It is the same question that divided the North and South, and in- 
cited a bloody and expensive war, and the division is on the same agri- 
cultural and geographical lines. It is another great struggle on the 
part of our Southern friends for cheap and degraded labor and against 
the industrial system of our Northern States; as Mr. MILIS said, a 
darker evil than that of slavery.” 

There are several causes which have tended to increase the value of 
labor for the last twenty years in this country. The two most promi- 
nent are the manufacturing industries of the North and the abolition 
of slavery in the South. Democracy acquiesced in the latter, but is 
now making its final struggle for the destruction of the former. 

We havea country extending over nearly one hundred degrees of lon- 
gitude and from the frozen north to the borders of the tropics, rising 
in altitude from the shores of two oceans to pastures 7,000 feet above 
the sea, suited to the production of nearly everything necessary to feed 
and clothe human beings. Its fruits, grains, vegetables, and textile 
fibers supply the raw material for the necessities and luxuries of life. 
Our forests abound in those woods adapted to and that can be easily 
fashioned for all the uses of man, and are so distributed in great abun- 
dance over the whole area that with our facilities for transportation the 
cost when fashioned is a labor cost alone. 

Nearly every chemical product required either for its medicinal quali- 
ties, for use in manufacturing, or for decoration, is found in our country 
and scattered throughout our States and Territories so profusely that 
competition as to price is assured. We are supplied with iron ore and 
coal from our own mines in an abundance that insures competitive 
prices in both; the farming area of our country has a capacity over and 
above the needs of our home consumption more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiencies in Europe. Our nation af 60,000,000 le with 
its boundless resources the Democratic party insist shall not be self- 
supporting or self-sustaining, but shall depend on other nations and 
the people of other countries to weave the fabrics our people wear and 
to grow the wool in them, to manufacture the furniture and otherwise 
fashion the woods they use, and to produce theiron and steel they con- 
sume in its various manufactured forms, leaving hidden, undeveloped, 
and valueless our vast beds of ore. More than this, our agriculture 
is now encountering sharp competition with the products of India, 
Australia, the Argentine Republic, and other South American countries, 
and Democracy threatens in its crusade for cheap labor to impoverish 
our home market. 

There are about five hundred paragraphs in the Mills bill relating to 
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enumerated articles in the dutiable schedule of our present tariff. The 
Mills bill transters to the free-list about one hundred of the paragraphs. 
Sixty-six relate to manufactured articles and twenty-six to the prod- 
ucts of the farm, garden, or mine. The Mills bill reduces the duty on 
articles in nearly two hundred paragraphs of the present law. By it 
three-fifths of the products of our country are either thrown open to 
absolute free trade or the protection is reduced to so meager a scale as 
to give our market to foreign capital and foreign labor unless our labor 
be reduced to the foreign rates for wages. 

It is cheap labor the other side is fighting for, They haveas littlesym- 
pathy with well-paid labor now as before the war. Their laboring class 
now, as then, isthe colored population, and those who deny them their 
political rights naturally would cheapen the value of their labor, an 
equally effective step for their degradation and quite likely necessary 
to maintain supremacy over them. Well paid men are well fed, well 
clothed, strong, and become educated, and will not remain in political 
servitude. 

I know the excuse is the reduction of our revenues. On that point 
there is no particular difference between the two parties. The substi- 
tute reported by the Senate Finance Committee provides the more 
surely and for a larger reduction than the Mills bill, and the necessity 
for reducing taxation, therefore, is not involved in this controversy. 

Democracy is not distressed over the surplus question now. One 
hundred million dollars wrung from the tax-payers annually to be 
squandered in improvident appropriations’’ was the party ery four 
years ago. ‘This year we have but little surplus over their appropria- 
tions. The Democratic leaders have coined another phrase, and but 
little has been said in the present disenssion about the surplus. The 
hungry crowd in possession of the Departments has nearly exhausted 
it, and for the meager amount remaining in the Treasury a hungry ex- 
pectant crowd is clamoring., ‘‘ Reduction of surplus’? is not so indus- 
triously used to conjure with as four years ago. The Mills bill illas- 
trates this, The most that can be claimed for the measure is reduction 
in our revenues of about $70,000,000, Two and four years ago we were 
assured by our Democratie friends that they could be reduced $100,- 
000,000 or more. 

Both sides concede that a reduction can be made and in about the 
same amount, still leaving a sufficient revenue to pay the interest on 
the public debt, the pensions to soldiers, and for the administration of 
the Government; therefore the question of the amount of taxationfis 
not involved in the discussion, but that of lessening the burdens to 
consumers and the manner in which the reduction shall be made is in- 
volved in the controversy. 

Both parties propose to raise a Jarge proportion of our revenues from 
customs levied upon imports; and I maintain that independent of the 
incidental benefits claimed for protection it is a matter of no conse- 
quence to the American consumer or tax-payer whether the customs 
duties are levied and collected on four hundred articles which enter 
equally into general use here and that will be produced in this coun- 
try (if the labor cost is equalized with that of Europe and India) in 
sufficient quantities to supply our wants, or upon one-half of that four 
hundred, the other half being placed on the free-list, The burden of 
taxation is not lightened by either policy. 

My argument is that, independent of the incidental protection which 
the tariff may afford, it is not of the slightest benefit to the consumers 
or tax-payers whether our revenues are raised by a protective tariff upon 
one-half of the dutiable goods now in general use and so lowratesimposed 
upon the other half as to surrender our market to the importers alto- 
gether, 

The Southern cotton-planter, I assume, uses both the agricultural 
implements and the cotton-ties. How is his burden increased if the 
duty is distributed upon the steel of both or placed wholly upon one, 
and why would the burden of taxation alone be increased if his share 
of the duty should all be placed upon one and a prohibitory tariff im- 
posed upon the other? Manufactures of iron and steel are consumed 
generally by the American people, and it is fair to say that outside of 
cutlery and a few other articles for personal use, from the steam engine 
and the steel rail to the sewing-needle, directly or indirectly, the tax- 
ation imposed is borne by the tax-payers and consumers of the country, 
and in about the proportion they use them or depend upon the indus- 
tries in which they are employed. 

How then is the tax increased or made more oppressive if levied 
upon all steel goods in popular or general use than only upon one-half, 
and the others added to the free-list? The free-list half may, of course, 
be so arranged as to insure an unequal distribution of taxation upon lo- 
calities; if there are any articles used exclusively in one portion of the 
country, as cotton-ties in the cotton States, then to place them upon 
the free-list would be a dishonest discrimination in favor of that section 
and not an equalization of taxation. To further illustrate this point 
take the article soap. It is made from agricultural products and ani- 
mal fats, largely utilizing and making valuable waste products and ma- 
terials that would be worthless and become pestilential except for that 
industry. Of this article we make $20,000,000 worth annually. The 
ad valorem duty is 20 per cent., and wherein is it more burdensome 
than the duty upon sugar equally in use by all classes and equally a 
necessity? Is the tax to the consumer lightened because 67 per cent. 


ad valorem is placed on sugar and soap is added to the free-list rather 
than 50 per cent. upon sugar and 20 per cent. upon soap, or has the lo- 
cation of the industries something to do with it? 

What I have just said illustrates the sectional character of the Mills 
bill, and also equally disposes of the pretense that it is not a free · trade 
measure. 

The House bill adds one hundred and three articles to the free-list, 
including wool, certain manufactures of wood, salt, cotton-ties, tin- 
plate, soap and glycerine (both practically agricultural industries), 
vegetables, meats, milk, certain machinery, ete. The American prod- 
ucts competing with foreign goods added to the free-list aggregate in 
value at least $600,000,000 annually. They areas generally consumed. 
by those classes who should carry the burden of taxation as those on 
the dutiable-list, and no reason can be given for the line drawn be- 
tween the two, and none can be imagined, unless it was to strike down 
a portion of our protected industries now and the remainder later, The 
letter of the distinguished Senator from Missouri advertises the inten- 
tion equally with the magazine article by Mr. MILLS to which I have 
referred. I could weary the Senate with quotations from the speeches 
of the sponsors for and friends of the monstrosity declaring the purpose 
as I have indicated, but it is unnecessary, for the bill advertises rather 
than disguises it. 

The old free-trade doctrine was to raise the revenues from those 
goods consumed but not produced here. That has been abandoned by 
modern free-traders for an equally vicious and fatal one to our indus- 
tries, which, instead of distributing the import duties so as to protect 
the whole line of domestic goods, makes so general additions to the free- 
list that the many hundred millions of dollars in capital employed in 
our home industries would be wasted or diminished and the labor en- 
gaged therein scattered and impoverished, and the now nicely adjusted 
„ of labor to our various industries disturbed to the injury 
of all. 

In this connection I refer to a startling feature of the Mills bill. I 
have before me a list of the principal products of the manufactories of 
the United States. The value and places of manufacture are taken from 
the census report of 1880, and doubtless there has been some increase 
since, but there has been little or no change in respect to the location 
or percentage of product in the respective States, I am assured. The 
list contains about one hundred lines of goods, all now protected. The 
aggregate value of the product for the last census year, 1879, was 
nearly two thousand million dollars. Of this amount less than 5 per 
cent. was manufactured in those States which composed the late South- 
ern Confederacy, and a little more than 95 per cent. was manufactured 
and made chiefly outside of the States which contributed their quota 
to the Confederate service. This is a startling fact, but I have some- 
thing still to add more remarkable. The Mills bill envelopes them all 
within its cuttle-fish folds and provides a 38 per cent. reduction in the 
protection now afforded them by law. 

I have a table before me from which I desire to quote: 

Soap and candles—$26,260,792 worth made in the Northern States 
and only $291,935 in value made in the Confederate States—placed on 
the free-list. 

Bags, other than paper, $9,635,300 worth made in the Northern 
States; $91,300 made in the Confederate States. - 

Glass manufactures, $21,154,571 in value made in the Northern 
States; none in the Confederate States, and there is a reduction upon 
some of the grades or classes. 

Stone and earthen ware. $7,814,027 in value made in the Northern 
States; $129,702 made in the late Confederate States. 

Confectionery, a luxury, $23,880,672 in value made in the Northern 
States; $1,756,361 made in the late Confederate States, and a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. of the duties or in the protection. 

Brushes and brooms, $10,272,527, the value of the products made in 
the Northern States; $288,328 made in the Confederate States; and a 
reduction from 20 to 33 per cent. in the protection. 2 

Iron-work, architectural (structural), $2,084,287 worth made in the 
Northern States, and $25,250 made in the Confederate States, and 11 

cent. reduction made by the Mills bill. 

Files, $2,486,533 worth made in the Northern States, and none made 
in the Confederate States, and a reduction of duty of 40 per cent. by 
the Mills bill. 

Nails and spikes, $5,629,240 worth made in the Northern States, none 
made in the Confederate States, and a 20 per cent. reduction made by 
our Confederate friends. 

Carriages and wagons, $100,463,044 worth made in the Northern 
States, and $4,278,282 made in the Confederate States, and a reduction 
of 14 per cent. made by their representatives. 

Furniture, $75,885,045 worth made in the Northern States, and $1,- 
960,680 worth made in the Confederate States, and the Mills bill re- 
duces the protective duties nearly one-half. . 

Hardware as classified in the census report, $22,644,793 worth made 
in the Northern States and $8,900 worth made in the Confederate 
States, and a reduction of 11 per cent. is made by the Mills bill. 

But, Mr. President, I will not weary the Senate with calling atten- 
tion to these various items. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement 
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right there so that it may goin in this place? I perceive that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means which made up that bill 
is composed of Democrats from Confederate States in the proportion ot 
six Democrats from Confederate States to two from Northern States. 

Mr, REAGAN. Ifthe Senator from New York will allow me, I de- 
sire to inquire in which class he puts the States of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri? - 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will say in reference to that that these products 
are largely in the North outside of those States. The comparison I 
speak of here, however, is between the Confederate States and the others. 

Mr. REAGAN. The aggregate, then, will embrace the States of 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

A word in reference to Texas. Perhaps itis proper that I should 
make this statement in view of the expression I shall quote from the 
remarks of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Coke]. We will take the 
products of Texas on this list. They are: 
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and wagons 1. 800 
Lumber, planed. . 456, 600 
Lumber, sawed......... 2, 673, 449 
Oil, cotton-seed, and 276, 450 
Sash, doors, and blinds... 416, 500 
Foundry and machine-sho pasaon 8 532, 778 
Tin-ware, copper- ware, and sheet-iron ware. . ... . ... ... . . . . — 491,420 


Of the products of those industries I have indicated Texas contrib- 
tuted $5,597,415 in value only. 

Something has been said in respect to the constitution of the com- 
mittee that reported the House bill. Texas was most prominently 
represented there, and the share she has had in the formulation of the 
bill it is unnecessary for me to refer to. 

I think Arkansas, as one of her Representatives was so prominent in 
the formation of the bill, should be meutioned. That State mani- 
festly should indicate the policy that should control or shape this coun- 
try in respect to manufactures and protection. I have searched through 
this list and I find that Arkansas contributed of those products in 
sawed lumber $1,793,848 worth, and oil, cotton-seed, and cake, $590,000 
worth, making $2,383,848 in value as her total manufacture of the 
products I have indicated. And Arkansas will be potential in shaping 
the financial or the economic policies of the Government if the House 
bill is accepted by the country. 

A representative of Tennessee has had something to do with the 
House bill. Tennessee made of brick and tile a little more than half 
a million dollars’ worth; of carriages and wagons a little more than a 
million dollars in value; of foundry and machine-shop products a little 
more than a million dollars’ worth. She furnished some lumber, some 
cotton goods, and the aggregate of her contribution to the volume which 
I have given is valued at $12,068, 481. 

West Virginia speaks through this same bill. The Senator from 
Texas has inquired whether she was represented in the list to which I 
have called attention. She is to the extent of having contributed 
$5,385,296 in manufactured goods. 

Georgia, I think, has done better than the others, for her people make 
some cotton goods, and with her cotton manufactures the aggregate is 
$15,083,046. 

Kentucky contributed to more items upon the list than any other of 
the Southern States, and the total of her manufactures in these lines of 
goods (I do not speak of her whisky) amounts to $18,156,335. Ihave 
them aggregated together, so that I can give the figures here. The 
measure which was forced through the House and in favor of which 
the Democracy 1 in the Senate was formulated by gentlemen 
who represent the States named, and by those gentlemen alone, I may 
say, for they had the control of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

They aggregate as follows: 


c $5,597, 415 
Georgia.. 5, 083, 
Kentucky .. 156, 
Tennessee.. 

West Virgi. 
Arkansas.. 8 
Deisler e ese eee ee eee ese eee ee se 58, 674, 461 


These States contributed of the manufactured goods enumerated in 
the schedule to which I have referred the value of $58,674,461 out of 
an aggregate of $1,867,857,392, and these Representatives assume to 
speak for the industries of the country, to shape our economical policy 
and to provide the markets for the wage-army employed by the capital 
invested in manufacture. 

We have heard it statedin this Chamber, and it has been shouted all 
over thecountry, that the Mills bill was not a free-trade measure, that 
it only reduced the present protection 6or 7 per cent. That statement 
is untrue, and unless made by one ignorant of the facts, was intended 
to deceive. It is easy enough to make a bill—the House of Repre- 
sentatives has made one—which will show an average reduction of only 
6 or 7 per cent. in the duties upon those articles as to which duties are 
reduced, but which will in effect practically open our market to free 


commerce, 
The average reduction of the ad valorem rate of duty under the Mills 
bill is ascertained by finding what per cent. the amount collected un- 
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der the present law on certain dutiable goods would be on their foreign 
value, and the per cent. the less amount collected under the rates of 
the Mills bill would be on the foreign value, assuming that importa- 
tions would not beincreased. The differences, Mr. MILLS claims, would 
he the average reduction. Therefore if the difference in the two rates 
upon onearticle is small, its importations large—as in the ease of sugar— 
and the importations of the others comparatively small, with a large 
reduction of rates, still the sugar will hold up the average reduction; 
and this trick (I withdraw the word trick“) has been perpetrated. 
The high ad valorem rate upon sugar with its large importations makes 
the average percentage of reduction upon all to appear small; but the 
protection upon the other articles would be practically removed, for 
the purpose of protection. 

But omit sugar and the liquors, wines, tobacco, and silks (upon which 
the rates are not changed) imported from the calculations and the av- 
erage reduction of the present duties upon American manufactured arti- 
cles in the dutiable-list in the Mills bill will be from 40 per cent, to 
50 per cent. 

In sugar, above all other importations, the duty is added to the price 
and without any compensatory benefits, for the reason that we do not 
have a competitive production here to force the foreign price down; 
and it is not the desire of the people, the tax-payers, the farmers, me- 
chanics, and merchants that this burden should be levied upon a neces- 
sity in every home to the end that the American market may be opened 
to foreign goods, rivals of those of American manufacture. The sugar 
industry, however, was available to hold up the per cent. of average 
protection to American industries, but the fatal reduction proposed can 
not be concealed or escape scrutiny. 

I will not refer to the gentlemen responsible for the Mills bill or to 
the States they represent, but I have a right to complain that section- 
alism inspired them, and I denounce the National Convention that in- 
dorsed the measure and the candidates who approved the platform and 
accepted its nomination as committed to a monstrosity in sectional leg- 
islation. 

I would prefer that the issues between the two parties should not be 
sectional, but that can not now beavoided. It has been forced upon Re- 
publican speakers to warn and organize the people against the sectional 
measure these new masters would impose upon the country. We are 
justified in referring to the conditions that would largely follow their 
attainment of the object, end, and purpose they are striving for, and to 
invite a comparison between the South and the North and contrast the 
economic policies of the two sections. 

I recognize the fact that the South emerged from a civil war devas- 
tated and prostrated by it, and compelled to adapt herself to another 
and better civilization, and to build upon free and paid labor as the 
foundation for wealth and prosperity. Her laboring class now, as be- 
fore the war, as I have said, is the negro, and it is most unfortunate 
that Southern labor is denied political rights. Contempt for, and es- 
sentially a proprietorship in, the black man are at the bottom of it all. 
In a condition of political servitude, the negro has no power to compel 
deference or respect, and therefore we see a solid South—solid at least 
as to that portion of it which votes—making, I hope, its last great strug- 
gle to degrade labor. 

We occasionally hear that the new South would welcome Northern 
capital and Northern enterprise, but I confess that in the present situa- 
tion I recognize hostility to both, and a sullen determination from the 
South to continue a prosecution of undiversified agriculture; to hold 
the labor in a state of political servitude and in a condition of peonage; 
and if they are successful the immigration which seeks cheap land to 
build homes upon and add to its value by imprevements will be 
checked, if not entirely turned backed. Villages and cities will not 
he vitalized or made prosperous by mechanical industries promoted by 
Northern capital or enterprise. 

‘Lhe genuemen who are responsible for and guiding this most unwise 
policy have again invaded the North and witness her growth and 
wealth and advancing prosperity, but without profit. They seem to be 
imbued with the spirit of a generation or two before them, which re- 
treated before the advancement of civilization. 

They are now North addressing political meetings largely composed 
of our highest type of manhood, the mechanics and farmers who gov- 
ern our Commonwealth, Those audiences should create in patriotic 
hearts a desire to multiply the constituencies which compose them, 
and extend into and over the New South our Northern industries, I 
might properly say Northern civilization. 

The policy of proscription and war on wages may continue for a pe- 
riod, but never again will be aided, in my opinion, by Northern elect- 
oral votes. 

The President claims that his policy, as illustrated by the Mills bill, 
would increase our foreign trade. With whom, pray, and in what? 
In the agricultural products? Of many of those I grant we now pro- 
duce a surplus and have the capacity to largely increase. It has been 
claimed that its price is established by the foreign market, but that is 
not true as to our home consumption. Its price is made ina large and 
valuable home market, in the cities and manufacturing centers that are 
supplied and fed by the country adjacent to them. These home-mar- 
ket prices are protected naturally by the cost of transportation from 
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more remote neighborhoods, and largely by reason of the perishable 
character of the products, while the foreign market controls the price 
of the surplus we send toit. Of our edible products we export less than 
6 per cent. of our production; and let me briefly trace the history of the 
prices of that exportation for the last few years. 

The average export price of wheat for 1886 was 43 per cent. lower 
than the average price from 1870 to 1886; the decrease from 1870 to 
1875 was 13 per cent.; from 1875 to 1885 it was 20 per cent., and from 
1870 to 1887 the decrease was 31 per cent. 

Corn decreased in its export price from 1870 to 1875, 8 per cent.; and 
from 1875 to 1880 the additional increase was 33 per cent., and from 
1880 to 1887 there was a further decrease of 7 per cent., making a total 
of 43 per cent. from 1870 to 1887. 

The fine brands of wheat-flour exported have decreased in their ex- 
port value in the last ten years about one quarter. 

Bacon and ham from 1870 to 1875 decreased 27 per cent. in valne 
per pound; from 1875 to 1880, 30 per cent. additional. They have a 
little more than held their own since 1880, but the decline from 1870 
to 1887 was 50 per cent. 

Cheese declined from 1870 to 1875, 13 per cent. in its pound value; 
from 1875 to 1880, 26 per cent., and from 1870 to 1887 we find a re- 
duction of 40 per cent. 

The foreign prices of agricultural products have been constantly tall- 
ing, and it is unnecessary for me to more than briefly mention the 
cause. Increased facilities for transportation the world over has de- 
veloped new grain-fields and vast pasturage for cattle; has cheapened 
the cost of transit to those markets where the supply is not equal to 
the demand, and the price has year by year been forced downward. 
The limit of capacity for production in the agricultural countries now 
competing with us has not been more nearly reached than with us, 
and confronting this fact these Democratic law-makers talk about the 
advantage of a foreign market for the products of our farms. 

Something over one-half of our agricultural product is consumed by 
those engaged in that industry, excluding cotton. Two-thirds of the 
surplus and at least three times the amount which is exported is con- 
sumed by those engaged in manufacturing and dependent upon it. 
‘The best market in the world for the fruits of American agriculture is 
at home. Not exceeding 8 or 10 per cent. of its fruits, including cot- 
ton, ever finds a foreign market. To preserve our home market and 
extend it should be the policy of every American farmer, and this 
only can be done by extending and developing the other industries. 

Transportation is now the important question in the West. Rail- 
roads have opened up there new States and Territories, and the West- 
ern people claim with good reason that the cost of transportation to 
the Eastern States and seaboard makes their land unremunerative. 
Grant it, and what relief have they in the foreign market to which I 
have referred, which involves to reach it a further carrying cost? 
There is a certain remedy—in developing manufacturing which will 
build cities with populations like those of the older States, in foster- 
ing the mechanical arts, and inviting to citizenship those outside ot 
agricultural employment, Why should the West pay for rta- 
tion to the Eastern or to the foreign market? They would better 
build one at home. This the Republican party invites the West to do. 
On the other hand, the Democracy propose the transportation from 
Kansas and Minnesota of their products to Europe by rail and waterata 
cost that will well-nigh consume their value, and then propose the 
transportation back to them of their manufactured supplies. The 
transportation charges in a short time will add to their cost far more 
than the tariff required to insure home manufacture and home con- 
sumption of the agricultural products. 

This question has been discussed generally with reference to its de- 
struction of the American manufacturer, but there is equally involved 
the home market of 90 per cent. of the products of ouragrjculture, the 
pittance of 10 per cent. (6 per cent. excluding cotton) should not be 
considered except by the cotton growers, and the contest is with them. 
Of the cotton crop 70 per cent. is exported, and the balance is manu- 
factured here. Of the other agricultural products 94 or 95 per cent. 
finds a market here, and 5 or G per cent. only is exported. 

The chief argument made by the opponents of a protective tariff is 
that it is oppressive upon agriculture, but to this great industry it is as 
nourishing and protective as to cotton or woolen fabrics or iron or steel 
goods. 

In this connection I beg to refer to a few of the manufacturing in- 
dustries which are practically agricultural or tributary to her. 

First, take paper—and we have all been amused, and many doubtless 
have been prejudiced against that industry by the cry of wood - pulp. 
Paper is an article of necessity in one form or another in business and 
domestic life, and its manufacture is an absolute support of agriculture. 

In the year of 1887 the value of the product of the paper manufac- 
tories of the country was $95,000,000. Paper is made from vegetable 
fiber, rags, old paper, straw, corn-stalks, wood, and grasses, amount- 
ing in value in 1887 to about $50,000,000, and in addition to this, $20,- 
000,000 worth of chemicals and other materials were used in its man- 
ufacture. It is fair to say that more than one-half the value of all the 
paper we use is a contribution of waste material or fibrous products 
which would be of little or no value except to manufacture into paper. 


Woolen goods also illustrate the benefit of protection to agriculture. 
In the last census year the value of our woolen fabrics was about $267,- 
000,000; and last year $100,000,000 in value of American woo, w spur- 
chased and manufactured into them. 

The product of thestarch industry amounted in 1880 to about $7,500,- 
000. Its manufacture afforded a market for $5,000,000 worth of corn 
and potatoes, and I have been assured that the product for the last 
year has required 4,000,000 bushels of potatoes and 15,000,000 bushels 
of corn. 

In the census year of 1880 agriculture contributed twenty-nine and 
a half million pounds of broom-corn to the broom industry. The 
amount contributed to the manufacture of glue in 1880 was nearly 
$3,000,000, largely a waste product from slaughtered domesticanimals, 

In the manufacture of linseed-oil $15,000,000 worth is made annually; 
purely an agricultural product. 

Soap, which the Mill’s bill puts on the free-list, in its manufacture 
consumes from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 worth of animal grease, a 
large proportion of which would be waste except for that t indus- 
try and the manufacture of crude glycerine, of which 9,000,000 pounds 
were made in the year 1887, all from the same agricultural products. 

The curled-hair industry, which furnishes us with mattresses and 
goods of like character, utilizes an absolutely waste agricultural prod- 
uct—except for it—the hair of slaughtered domestic animals, cattle, 
hogs, and horses. The value of the raw material is not less than 
$1,750,000 yearly. 

Seventeen million dollars’ worth of glucose is manufactured an- 
nually in this country, consuming 20,000,000 bushels of corn. 

There are other equally important industries to which I might re- 
fer; but those I have mentioned illustrate the direct connection be- 
tween agriculture and manufacture, 

Each individual farmer may not contribute to the quantity of hair 
or fat of domestic animals that is utilized, nor to the immense amount 
of straw made into paper; his potatoes may not be disposed of to the 
starch factory or his corn to the glucose factory, but the total eonsump- 
tion of those agricultural products by the various industries increases 
the price and every farmer receives his proportion of benefit from the 
increase, 

I propose now to invite your attention to that part of the President’s 
letter of acceptance especially devoted to the manufacturing industries 
of our country. 

I understand the letter to indorse the Mills bill, not by the title, 
but by referring to the consideration of that measure in the House of 
Representatives. He says: 

When the Democratic majority were attempting with extreme moderation to 
redeem the pledge common to both parties, they were met by determined op- 


pon ia and obstruction, and the minority (the Republicans) refused to co-op- 
erate. 


Certainly this isan unqualified approval of the House bill, and an 
emphatic denunciation of the Republican opposition. For the latter 
he our thanks. 

I have already described the extreme moderation of the proposed 
legislation. Earlier in the letter, the President says: 

We propose, too, by extending the market for our manufacturers to promote 
the steady employment of labor. 

Repeatedly the President has said his policy would extend our markets; 
he has offered to the manufacturers free wool and free lumber as a bribe 
for their support. To the first, as a business proposition, they have 
replied that the wool product of the United States is indispensable to 
their success and they would prefer to have its production stimulated. 
To the other, thatitis inconsequential in view both of meager Canadian 
supply and the probabilities of a Canadian export duty; and his over- 
tures have been spurned with contempt. 

Whoever has investigated protection and consulted with gentlemen 
administering the manufacturing industries has been convinced that 
it is not in Congress or places of ‘‘ public trust” that we find the 
greater mental capacity and more intelligent comprehension of economic 
questions and industria! p I admit that, as a class, the men 
directing the business interests of our country aresuperior to any other, 
and they are far more capable than the President even in the ways and 
means to extend their markets, and almost without exception have 
rejected his policy as unwise and sure to prove unprofitable; and my 
arguments the “policy” will not be addressed to the directors 
of the industries, but rather to their employés, the wage workers or 


earners. 

The declared theory of the President is that goods are manufactured 
in other countries at a less cost than here; that the amount df customs 
duties we impose upon foreign goods exactly equals the difference be- 
tween the foreign and American cost at that time. At that low foreign 
cost, then, we must si se, in foreign markets, and that can only besuc- 
cessfully accomplished by a reduction of the present profit of the manu- 
facturers or a reduction in labor cost. Labor is as perfectly organized 
in this as in any other country for its protection; here it is the more 
in t, and the trade and labor organizations know whether as a 


rule capital receives more than its due proportion of the price of the 
made. It may, atan exceptional establishment, on account of 
unusual facilitiesfor procuring raw material or an advantageous market, 
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receive an unequal share, but as a rule labor has been successful in its 
struggle with capital and established an equitable division between the 
two. The Governmentcan now borrow money at 2} percent. perannum, 
and railroad securities earning 4 per cent. per annum are sold at par. 
Our Eastern and New York savings-banks, many of them at least, pay 
only 4 per cent. The rates of interest do not actually measure the 
fits of capital in the industries, on account of the unequal risks and 
me but when the volume of capital seeking investment at remu- 
nerative rates is large the rates of interest are not far below the business 
ee if the industries are thriving. It is also true that competition 
forced prices down to the lowest point remunerative to capital and 
consistent with the present value of labor or wages paid. 
I have referred to the downward tendency of prices, but the subject 
will bear further mention. The highest authority furnishes twenty- 
twoarticles, combining agricultural productsand manuiactured goods— 
leading articles in common use—and the average reduction in the prices 
from 1865 to 1875 was 22 per cent., and from 1875 to 1885 it was 36 
perenni but the most certain proof of the decrease is the custom- 
appraisal of the goods imported in 1880 compared with the im- 
portations for the last fiscal year, goods which directly compete with 
the American manufactures. 
The average import price of woolen manufactures entered for con- 
sumption in the United States for the years 1830 and 1887 were: 


Blankets Per pound. 
1890 „teste esse sees esse ess nessenuraswecbs besseres e 80. 61 
1887 eee eee eee . eee ———ů —ůů rras cee 513 


A fall of 8.6 cents per pound, or 13.89 per cent. 
* ready -· mad 


z Per square ya 
TABO c oseevs~<cae mnccnbusechoserevetsccesoesens ———ů——ů———ͤ — ke do. 


rd. 
232 
A fall of 2.3 cents per square yard, pr 9.91 


per cent. 
All flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit . 3 
erwise speci: > 


Lg worsted yarns, and manufactures not ot 
1887 

A fall of 47.5 cents per pound, or 37. 58 per cent. 

The decline in price of the goods I have mentioned is not greater or 
less than upon other lines, but in connection with the important fact 
that our people in 1887 imported more than $200,000,000 in value of 
goods that directly compete with the American manufactures demon- 
strate the small margin of profit. ‘They would not 2 importation 
of that which they could profitably make here; and the cost of the pro- 
duction of American goods, then, must be reduced to successfully com- 

te in a foreign market, and that reduction must inevitably be in the 

bor cost; so then the wage-earners are invited to open the American 
markets or share them at the expense of a reduction in their own wages. 
It can only be accomplished in that way—by surrendering a market of 
sixty million people to obtain a competitive share in the inferior mar- 
kets elsewhere. 

Where are the markets of the world—the foreign markets the Pres- 
ident invites our people to share? Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, Roumania, Belginm—all the European nations ex- 
cept England and Holland—Holland is moving in that direction—pre- 
serve their markets to their own industries. So do Canada and Brazil. 
All the European nations I have mentioned place their surplus here 
and in all the markets that subsidized transportation can reach or col- 
onial ions provide, at prices wecan notcompete with. Itissaid 
by the advocates of the Mills bill that the conditions for manufacturing 
in this country compare with those of ber European or India rivals, 
except that labor is more costly here. To this I agree. They also admit 
in public that the protective duties should equalize the labor cost of 
manufacturing, so as to give that protection which will compensate for 
our high wages; and I to that. But it is claimed by its advo- 
cates that the Mills bill does that, and this I most emphatically deny. 

It is remarkable that reputable gentlemen should go upon the rec- 
ord making that claim which, like the one that the bill only reduces 
the protection of the present law 6 or 7 per cent., is viciously false and 
intended to deceive. 

First, where is the compensatory duty for the labor cost in those 
products added to the free-list wool, lumber, certain manufactures of 
wood, salt, cotton-ties, soap, specified machinery, tin-plate, glycerine, 
extract pf hemlock, needles, brick, vegetables, curled hair, beans, pease, 
split pease, broom-corn, fresh meats, game and poultry, milk, tallow, 
building and monumental stone, etc., one hundred and three articles, 
I think, in all. It must be remembered that the labor cost, however 
bash sae whether in one branch of manufacture or another, or in agri- 

Th 


equalized where mechanieal industries are established. 
e free-list aims practically at Northern industries. Labor on the 
ncts I have indicated is equally well paid with that engaged in 
the industries the Mills bill professes to The American labor 
cost in the manufactured articles added to the free-list and in those 
left upon the dutiable-list is based upon the same ratesof wages. Then 
what protection is afforded for the wage-workers here employed in 


their production? It amounted in 1880, according to the census re- 
port, to about 8500, 000,000. Last year their value is variously esti- 
mated at from $600,000,000 to $800,000, 000, 

I pass to the dutiable-list and their claim thatin the principal dutia- 
ble schedules not less than 35 per cent, ad valorem has been given to 
imported articles and that that rate more than equals their labor cost. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], who declared from, his seat 
that ‘‘if there is one thing in this world that the average Texan would 
go any number of miles out of his way to kick and kill and destroy it 
was a protective tariff,’’ stated in debate that the percentage of labor 
in the cost of cotton goods is less than 23 per cent.; in glass, 50 per 
cent.; in iron and steel a fraction less than 19 cent.; and he under- 
takes to give the percentage of labor cost and that of the material in 
those products, respectively; doubtless all taken from the census report, 
“ Statistics of Manufacture,” and entirely worthless as evidence of what 
he stated, for the reason that the labor cost of the materials used or 
manufactured by the various establishments is not given. The statis- 
tics do not furnish the labor cost of woolen clothing, commencing with 
the sheep farming, or of the other materials used, dyes, etc., and com- 
mencing with their raw material before chemical processes had been 
applied to them, or the cost of cotton goods, commencing with the 
planter who raised the cotton. Cotton is the material for the spinner, 
the yarn for the weaver, each furnishing a finished product, and often 
produced by separate establishments. Iron ore and limestone and fuel 


9 | constitute the raw material for pig-iron. Iron for steel bars, blooms, 


or ingots, which are manufactured into wire, tools, etc. Commencing 
with the mine, half a dozen separate industries advance the manufact- 
ure each a stage, until the highest finished product is reached; and 
the Census Report does not attempt to give the labor cost in the separate 
stages of advancement upward. 

Gentlemen who have discussed this question upon the theory that 
the Mills bill gives protection to the value of the labor cost in goods 
have drawn their facts and figures from the Statistics of Manutfact- 
ure“ and the report of the Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Wright, and I 
will briefly refer to his table, The Boot and Shoe Industry.“ He 
states the labor cost at varying percentages, according to the character 


į | of the goods, from a little less than 19 per cent. up to a little more 


than 52 per cent. That of the material used at from less than 46 per 
cent. to above 76 per cent. Material is principally leather; and turn- 
ing to his table of ‘‘ Manufactures of Leather’’ we find its labor cost to 
be at varying percentages, from less than 12 per cent. to nearly 25 per 
cent., and the cost of material from 71 per cent. to over 82 per cent. 
Hides are the principal raw material for leather, and the labor cost 
and the growth of the animal and the bark and materials used to 
manufacture the leather, the transportation, etc., are not stated. Here 
we have three stages of manufacture, in the first of which the labor 
cost is not given, and in the second only a part of the raw material 
used, but a careful analysis of the table with other well-established 
data prove that the labor cost in the boot and shoe industry would not 
be less than 90 per cent. 

Mr. Wright’s table on glass also illustrates the point. His percent- 
age of labor cost runs from 38 pexcent. to 72 per cent., depending on 
the quality, etc.; the cost of the material from 11 per cent. to over 60 
per cent. These materials are fuel, sand, clay, lime, lumber, and soda, 
their price in the market being little more than their labor cost, as we 
well know, but Mr. Wright does not give that. 

In pig-iron he states the labor cost at about an average of 12 per 
cent., varying at the furnaces; and of the material from 65 per cent. 
to 85 per cent. The labor cost of iron-ore and coal is given and rans 
from 50 per cent. to 65 percent., but that of limestone, its labor cost, is 
not stated. We know its value is principally labor. 

The Miils bill proposes to give an equivalent of an average of 50 
per cent. ql valorem duty on the foreign price of a part of iron and 
steel manufactures, but so distributed as to destroy the industry here, 
and adds a part to the free-list. Mr. Wright’s tables demonstrate 
that, considered with other verified data, their labor value is 90 per 
cent. of the finished product; but in respect to all his tables the labor 
cost is so incompletely stated in the materials used that it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at it in any specified finished product. 

I believe I have sufficiently illustrated the fallacy of the argument 
that the labor cost is covered by the protection afforded in the Mills 
bill. + 

Cotton is a raw material and free of duty, as cheap here as to the 
foreign man r; therefore it was practicable for the gentlemen 
to obtain correctly the labor cost in all lines of cotton goods; but that 
they did not do, and in the light of their legerdemain by tables I am 
justified in charging that the omission was for the reason that the truth 
would defeat or expose them. 

We have the authority of Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is interested 
incotton manufacturing and a distinguished statistician, that the actual 
labor cost in cotton goods is upward of 90 per cent.; that the profit di- 
vided to the manufacturer of cotton goods is only 6 per cent. annually. 
For a production of cotton goods valued at $1,100,000 he demonstrates 
that $940,000 was expended for labor, commencing with growing the 
cotton. 

To demonstrate the value added to cotton by its manufacture into 
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articles for use, I have been furnished the following statement by a 
manufacturer: = 

Shirtings worth 7 cents per yard are worth 30 cents per pound. 

Shirtings worth 10 cents per yard are worth 36 cents per pound, 

Shirtings worth 11 cents per yard are worth 40 cents per pound, 

Muslin worth 11 cents per yard is worth 44 cents per pound. 

Muslin worth 12 cents per yard is worth 50 cents per pound. 

Muslin worth 15 cents per yard is worth 70 cents per pound. 

Bleached mull worth 10 conia par 285 worth $1 a pound, 

Yarns from 18 cents per pound to $1.25 a pound, 


The cotton costing for each pound of goods from 12 to 16 cents, ac- 
cording to their value per yard and per pound, and the increase or 
added value above that is labor. 

Labor increased the cotton in value from 250 per cent. to 600 and 7 
per cent.,and the average ad valorem rate of duty upon the foreign 
price of cotton manufactures imported in 1887 was 40.17 per cent. 

Hon, Abram S. Hewitt, a leading Democratic statesman, speaking 
with reference to iron and steel goods—he is a manufacturer of both— 
asserted before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that 90 per cent. of their value is their labor cost. And so 
falls the claim of the President and of the framers of the Mills bill that 
it gives protection to the labor employed in the industries, 

Mr. President, the pretense for the Mills bill is that our protective du- 
ties are a burden upon our country, that the rich grow richer and the 
poor grow poorerunderthem. That is untrue, sir, and is proved by the 
increase in the rates of wages and consumption per capita of those 
food products and cloth fabrics that contribute to the pleasure and 
comfort of man, By the extended facilities for a more general educa- 
tion for all, but more especially for the poor; by the increase in the 
number of savings-bank depositors and owners of land; by the greater 
production of labor as now applied to new mechanical inventions and 
scientific discoveries in all our industries, including agriculture; it is 
far above the increase in the cost of the manual labor employed and 
25 per cent., 50 per cent., 75 per cent., 100 per cent., and in many 
cases 200 per cent. and 300 per cent. more than compensatory for the 
higher wages paid. 

Important inventions have been made in the mechanicarts and equally 
important discoveries in the sciences. Class distinctions and lines are 
undefined and in no sense are barriers to advancement; the various 
industries and employments contribute professional men, politicians, 
statesmen, merchants, manufacturers, bankers—the good, bad, rich, and 
poor—in their proper proportions. There has been a general improve- 
ment incondition. The poor are not growing poorer, but the protection 
policy has resulted in a constantly increasing ity of all. 

Mr, President, I believe I have demonstrated the absurdity of the 
proposition that we can obtain foreign markets except by the equaliza- 
tion of the labor cost of our goods with the cost of those we must com- 
pete with and that it can only be done by lowering the wages here. 

I believe I haye demonstrated that we can not compete with foreign 

in ourown market without protection, and that the present labor 
cost under the protection system, as an economic question, is more than 
compensated for in the prosperity of the people. 

The Democratic measure was approved by that party in national con- 
vention, indorsed by the President in his letter of acceptance, and it 
proposes to open wide our markeis to the competition of foreign goods, 
without their taxation, for the support of the Government, payment of 
the public debt, and pensions to the soldiers. Democracy maintains 
that American producers alone should bear the burden of taxation, 
and weighted by itcontest with England, Germany, Belgium, and India 
and other markets. The effect of the Mills bill can not be disguised 
and should not be. Thesubstitute reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Finance is equally pronounced in character and purpose. I 
believeit fairly illustrates the Republican policy of protection, and when 
its provisions are the law they will defend the American market against 
foreign competition and importations, and quicken, strengthen, and 
extend it for the consumption of the fruits of our farms and the products 
of our mines and factories, 

The substitute is not sectional in the protection it would afford. 
The industries North, South, East, and West are equally provided for. 
The reductions proposed in the duties on sugars and rice are large, but 
under the substitute they will remain higher than upon other agricult- 
ural products, The committee has not discriminated against any Ameri- 
can industry. We did investigate to determine whether, by an equaliza- 
tion of their labor cost with the labor cost elsewhere, certain indus- 
tries would sustain themselves here, and I do not know of any in- 
stance in which protection was refused if the committee concluded 
prosperity would follow. I do not believe the reduction of duties upon 
the goods manufactured here will reduce revenues. The experience 
of the past proves it otherwise, and the substitute under consideration 
will, in my judgment, in all instances reduce the revenues where 
duties or increased protection is proposed. In its preparation that policy 
was pursued if manifestly the American product might be enlarged to 
the demands of our home market and American competition in the 
manufacture could be assured. 

Itis probable we have not provided the requisite protection in every 
instance, but the omissions, I believe, will be found to be very few, and 
for myself—I speak only for myself—until the substitute with such 


amendments as may be adopted is the law, I will be willing to correct 
those errors; I believe it to be the purpose of the committee to continue 
investigation. 

Mr. President, the substitute which has been presented is the opposite 
of the Mills bill. No comparison of their schedules in respect to the rel- 
ative reduction of rates by the two bills will be tolerated by its authors; 
they understand that it stands for protection, and if faulty anywhere 
in that respect that it should be amended; and that the other stands for 
free trade. ° 

I have not attempted to discuss the many paragraphs of the Senate 
substitute. Full tables will be prepared and submitted, and there is 
not a citizen in the country who will not be able to learn how it affects 
him and each industry. 

Democracy has tendered the issue, and every effort should be made 
to meet it fairly, and I trust it will not be claimed that the Senate 
substitute avoids or obscures it, The substitute has pointed the way 
for the proper reduction of our national revenues (without interfering 
with the tax on alcohol or spirits which may be manufactured intoor 
used as beverages) and to continue and further enlarge and strengthen 
the protective system and policy. 


Products of manufacture of the late Confederate States and of the other 


States (Schedule A). 
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oS | 33. 
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Artick Other States. an 23 | Present rates of 
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Per cent. 
Jute manufactures...........- $696,982) None 28 35 per cent, 
Flax, hemp, and jute bag- 
ing, including cotton s 
2 (a) (a) 6100 40 per cent. 
9, FIL, 300 70 akioa Ta. 
c r 
4,616, 218, 100 { 12 ots. per 100 Ibs. 
26, 260, 291,935 | 100 710 cent. 
per ce: 
5, 253, None. 100 per cent. 
1,302, 1 None. 100 2 cents per pound, 
184, None, 100 81. 75 per ton. 
526,777 None. a100 10 per cent. 
Glass, manufactures......... 21, 154,571 None. 17 { 59.14 percent. 
Stone and earthenware ... 7,814, 027] 129, 702 56.97 per cent. 
Confectionery . .. 23, 580, 672 1,756, 361 5 per cent. 
Brushes and brooms. 10,272,527] 288,62 Yon — ee — 
— 4 1, 629, 41 None. 33.3 | 30 per cent. 
5, 844,587) None. 87.5 | 40 per cent. 
Iron work, architectural 2, 084, 5, 250 u 45 per cent. 
(Structural). 
| 323 
1 75 cts, per 
% (ardeccess 2, 488. 583 None. 40 $1.50 per dozen 
$2.50 per dozen 
Nails and spikes... . ee 5, 029, 210 None. 20 1} cts. per po: 
| 9¹⁰⁰ 25 per cent. 
Needles and pins . 1,378,023 None. h43 35 per cent. 
0 80 per cent. 
Toys ahd games 1,502, 51 None l4 S per cent. 
Wire and wire-work...... — 19,954,423) None . Various, 
Baking and yeast pow- 


C 
Book binding and blank- 
book 


Glass, cut, stai 
ornamented... 


ned, 


ree 8 8 * 45 per cent. = 
n „nuts, washers, 2 cts. per pound. 
8 9, 833; 330 240,000 { i ee 9 
Kaolin and ground a 

= 5 1, 385, 902 69,7 — . $3 per ton. 

Len, r, pipe, ce G - 2 cts. pound, 
and shot. 5, 600, 671) None. { m25 3 cts, aa pound, 
Mantels, slate, marble, 

S. sa navenssemnasdsconnesacerand 1,030,660, None. 33.3 | 30 per cent. 
Castor-oil. 653, vi 50 80. ets. per galion. 
Linseed-oil........ 40 25 cts. per gallon, 
Neat’s-foot oll. 258, 100 25 per cent, 
Patent medicines 

compoun — * 40 50 per cent. 

Steel dens. None. 2 12 cents gross. 
Foundry and machine- 

shop products.. . 207, 286, 509| 7, 091, 959) 11 45 per cent. 

a Total in United States, $3,511,653. h Needles, sewing- machine. 

b Grain bags. 1 Pins. 

Soap, hara and soft, not specified. į Nuts and washers, 

d Rattans, , Bolts. 

e Brushes. t Bar. 

J Brooms. m Pipe, sheet, eto. 

g Needles. 
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Products of manufacture of the late Confederate States, etc. —Continued. 
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Paper manufactures......... 48,454,367) 645,547 15 per cent. 
Hats and caps (not wool). 21, 296, 809 6, 300). 30 per cent. 
Ivory and bone work 1. 454, 901 None. |. = 8 
Straw goods. . . . . .. 9,345.7 None. 35 per cent. 
real pa ents, professional 1, 001, 194 37, 900 35 per cent. 
and scienti 
Cotton manufactures........ 176, 151, 398,15, 938, 712 22,5 | 40.17 
252, None. 11 45 per cent, 
13. 863. 188| None. 11 45 per cent, 
3, 654,862} None. 11 45 per cent. 
3,512, 4 None. 11 45 per cent. 
45,233,533) 2, 862,505 11 45 per cent. 
11 45 per cent. 
4,897,124) 338,350) l4 35 per cent. 
35 None. 100 35 per cent. 
1,033, 660| 6, 857, 261 100 | 25 percent. 
None. 11 45 per cent. 
None. 14 35 per cent. 
None. 20 25 per cent, 
es, cigar..., 37, 100 14 35 per cent. 
Boxes, wooden, akg” ; 100 | 30 per cent. 
Brass and copper roll None. 14 | 45 per cent. 
terin: 14 35 per cent. 
25 40 per cent. 
14 35 per cent, 
l4 35 per cent. 
40 50 per cent, 
14 35 per cent. 
l4 35 per cent. 
100 l0cts. per pound, 
Per cent. eee 4.05 
Nas 139, 894, 9 786, 767 le) 
. 
a Brick other than fine, c Marble. 
b Tile. d Average. 


, doors, and blinds....... 
Foundry and machine-shop products.. 
Tin-ware, copper-ware, and sheet-iron 


sawed.. 
Sash, doors, and blinds 


Tin-ware, copper-ware, and sheet-iron ware. 
Cotton goods 


e Placed upon the free-list. 


The manufactured products included in Schedule A. 
TEXAS. 


KENTUCK Y continued. Value of 


CCC CCT „ 
Lumber, planed.. 
Lumber, sawed....... 
Marble and stone work. 
Paper, not specified... 
Soap and candles. 
Tin-ware, copper- 
Woolen goods. 
Patent medicines 


Brick and tile. 
Carriages and wagons. 
Foundry and machin 
Furniture. 
Lumber, plan 
Lumber, sawed 
Oil, cotton-seed, and cake.. 


Sash, doors, S 
Tin-ware, copper-ware, and sheet-iron ware. 
Woolen 
Confectioner 
Cotton goods 
5 . eee eee 712, 068, 481 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


8 and wagons ....... „ K 341,025 
E EEEN 306, 147 
466, 862 
748, 500 
Lumber, plan: 353, 
Lamber, sawed 2, 431, 857 
Salt . ee „ 
er . IOR E 5 a 
Wotan PFC E O EPEAT TET e 5, 385, 296 


ARKANSAS. 
Lumber, sawed. . 
Oil, cotton-seed, and cake.. 


Total... ese neee agar sosepai bestes sceresese bee svevo este óóó 2.3883, S43 


Mr. BATE obtained the floor, 

Mr. COCKRELL. As it is quite late I hope the Senate will relieve 
the Senator from Tennessee from the necessity of proceeding this even- 
ing, and let him retain the floor for to-morrow. If he will yield to me 
T will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 

usiness, 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to yield 
to me, that I may ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8674) for the relief of Sterling H. Tucker and others, a bill 
which was reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, has come from 
the House of Representatives, and is one of peculiar merit. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to make some reports from the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. While Senators are adjusting the 


| differences between themselves, the Chair will lay before the Senate a 


message from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (H. R. 11581) mak- 
ing an appropriation for the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ae 3 also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bi 

A bill (S. 3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, 
entitled! An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon; and 

A bill (S. 1494) to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and cthers their 
proportion of certain proceeds of lands under the act of March 3, 1883. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11107) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize 
the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to construct a bridge 
across the Poteau River, in the Choctaw Nation, near Fort Smith, Arl:.,’’ 
reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, tg whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 11338) to authorize the construction ofa bridge across the Coosa River 
at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S_ 
3528) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Coosa River 
at Gadsden, Ala., reported adversely thereon, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LA CROSSE, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill CH. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and request a conference with the House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to, z 
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By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. SAWYER, Mr. 
DoLpH, and Mr. Vest were appointed. 


AMERICAN GROCER ASSOCIATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (S. 577) 
for the relief of the Americen Grocer Association of the city of New 
York, returned from the House of Representatives at the request of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. A 
bill precisely like it has been passed by both branches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned, if there be no objection. 


ELECTORAL MESSENGERS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill (S. 
3609) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, entitled 
An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President and 
Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President, and the decision of questions 
arising thereon,” being identical with the bill passed this morning on 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 11581) making an appropriation for the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion act, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


VIOLATIONS OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution requesting the At- 
torney-General to inform the Senate whether he has any information 
concerning violations of the civil-service law, offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who is now absent, will be 
placed on the Calendar, to be called up when he may return. 

SURETIES OF JAMES W. DEMBY. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] 
yields to me that I may move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 8674) for the relief of Sterling H. Tucker and 
others. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I very much wish, as I am compelled to go away 
to-morrow, that the Senate would consider the bill in respect to mak- 
ing a grant of some money to Mrs. Waite, to which the colleague of 
my friend from Arkansas objected when it was read to-day. May I 
ask the Senator from Arkansas if he knows whether his colleague [Mr. 
BERRY] is disposed to withdraw his objection? I have tried to find 
him, but without success. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I am not-authorized to speak on that 
subject; but I do not think that my colleague would interpose any fur- 
ther objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend is not authorized to speak for his col- 
league, it would not be right for me to ask nor for the Senate to take 
up the bill in his absence to-day. I shall not object to the considera- 
tion of the bill moved by the Senator from Arkansas, subject to objec- 
tion; but after that is disposed of I think I must move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length for 
information, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Sterling H. Tucker, William P. Grace, Elhanon J. 
Searle, Josiah H. Demby, Samuel H. Bard, and William G. Pennington, or their 
estates be, and they and each of them are hereby, rel from any and all Ha- 
bility as the sureties upon the official bond of James W. Demby, formerly pen- 
sion agent, the said release to take effect upon the payment of the } cosis 
heretofore accrued in the prosecution of said claim by the United States: Pro- 
vided, That all the rights and remedies of the Government on said bond as 
againstsaid James W. Demby shall in no manner be aftected hereby, but remain 
in full force and effect in law. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely wish to say that I did not concur in the 
report of the committee, I do not think the bill ought to pass; but as 
a majority of the committee were of opinion that it ought, I shall not 
interpose any opposition except to state what I have stated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA A. CUTLER JONES. 


Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2331. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I promised that I would move an adjournment. 

Mr. DAWES. This will take but a moment. 

The bill (H. R. 6619) for the relief of Eliza A. Cutler Jones was re- 
ported by its title. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishall let that go subject to objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length sub- 
ject to objection. 

The bill was read, and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to its consideration. It proposes to pay to Mrs. Eliza A. 


Cutler Jones, of Scottsville, Monroe County, New York, $5,000, in five 
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annual installments of $1,000 each, out of any money that may here- 
after be appropriated for the use and benefit of the Cheyenne Indians. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no report from the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. DAWES. There is a House report which gives the facts. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Waiving the breach of privilege, let us hear the 
House report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Representatives will be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend from Massachusetts, the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, says that he can state the case more 
briefly than the reading of the report made in a body with which we 
have nothing to do. 

Mr. DAWES. Some years ago the Cheyenne Indians made a raid 
upon three men employed by the Government in their service in gath- 
ering stock and murdered the three men. At different times hereto- 
fore Congress has inserted in an appropriation bill in two different 
items an appropriation of $5,000 each, one to the widow and the gther 
to the mother of two of these murdered men, to be paid in installments 
of $1,000 each annually and taken out of the appropriation made to 
the Cheyenne Indians. This billis to give to the aged and poor mother 
of the last of these three murdered men $5,000, as has been given in 
the case of the other two, to be taken out of the appropriation made 
for the Cheyenne Indiaas, so that they may be punished a little each 
year to remind them of the crime committed. 

This bill has passed the other House, and is precisely like two others 
that have become laws heretofore. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDOW OF CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I wish now, asI see my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] is in the Chamber, who objected to the 
present consideration of the bill respecting the widow of the late Chief- 
Justice, to appeal to him to withdraw his objection to its consideration, 
as I am obliged to leave town to-morrow, and I have reported the bill, 
and it was the opinion of the Senate when the matter was considered, 
as is well known—I wish to appeal to him to withdraw his objection. 
Of course, if he does not, whether here or not, it can not be considered. 
I have no objection to my friend opposing the bill, but in respect of its 
consideration it will be a favor to me if he could feel it consistent with 
his duty to allow the bill to be now considered. 

Mr. BERRY. I think the bill is thoroughly a bad one. To with- 
draw my objection is equivalent to consenting to its passage by the 
Senate, as I believe a majority of the Senate would vote to pass it. I 
do not think the bill ought to pass, and I believe it to be my duty to 
interpose whatever lawful and legal objections the rules authorize me 
to interpose, and therefore I can not give my consent to take the bill 
up this evening. The Senatorcan move to-morrow, I presume, to take 
it up, and ifa majority of the Senate agree to take it up, then it will 
be before the Senate; but to consent now will be equivalent to a con- 
sent to its G 

As I stated before, I do not know any character of legislation that 
has been brought before the Senate the principle of which I regard as 
more vicious than the one that is involved in this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to make any reply to the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Arkansas. The case has been stated, and the 
precedents in the history of the Government. Ionly wish to give notice 
that to-morrow morning, as soon as it is in order, I will, if Iam able 
to stay till to-morrow morning, and if not, somebody else of the com- 
mittee will, move to take up the bill, and if a majority of the Senate 
are willing to take it up it will be taken up and considered. Having 
said that, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, October 10, 1888 
at 12 o’clock m. 


The report made in the House of 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, October 9, 1888. 
The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBER?, 


D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
PRIVATE LAND CLAIM IN NEW MEXICO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of the surveyor-general for New 
Mexico on the private land claim known as the Nicolas Duran de 
Chaves grant No. 155; which was referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; which were read twice, and referred as indicated: 

The bill (S. 3501) relating to the classification of post-offices and amend- 
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atory of the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled An act to adjust 
the salaries of postmasters’’—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post Roads. 
The bill (S. 3340) for the disposition of Fort Brooke military reserva- 
2 2 Fla., and for other purposes to the Committee on the 
udice 


AMERICAN GROCER ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House a duplicate 
(sent to the House by request) of the bill (S. 577) for the relief of the 
American Grocer Association of the city of New York. The Senate 
has‘heretofore requested the return of this bill to that body.. If there 
be no objection, the Clerk will be directed to returnit. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 10666) to 
constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of delivery, and to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled An act to amend the 
statutes in relation to immediate rtation of dutiable goods, and 
for other purposes,’” to the sae pori of Lincoln. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 
3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, entitled 
“An act to fix the date for the meeting of the electors of President and 
Vice-President and to provide for and regulate the counting of the votes 
for President and Vice-President and the decision of questions arising 
thereon;’’ in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ROBERTSON, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CATCHINGS, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, indefinitely, on acconnt of urgent 
business. ; 

To Mr. YODER, indefinitely. 

To Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, indefinitely, from Thursday 
next. 

CHANGE OF REFRENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 8634) providing for the sale of the 
Fort Sedgwick military reservation in the State of Colorado and Terri- 
tory of Wyoming to actual settlers, and Senate bill No, 1765 of the 
same title and on the same subject, have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on, Military Affairs. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SNES] 
asks that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from further 
consideration of these bills, and that the same be referred to the Com- 
nume Age Publie Lands. In the absence of objection that order will 

ma 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL KNOX. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill S. 449, and assign the 4th day of De- 
cember next for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (5. 449) for the erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. Gen. 
Henry x, at Thomaston, Me. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the order requested 
by the gentleman from Maine will be made. 

‘There was no objection, and if was so ordered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire one moment further, Mr. Speaker. As 
possibly on that day there may be other business occupying the atten- 
tion of the House, I ask unanimous consent that if by reason of public 
business this bill be not considered on that day, that it be made a con- 
tinuing order until it is considered. 

Mr. BACON. To that request I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But, if my friend from New York will permit me 
to — there may be some matter of public importance to be con- 
sid on that day, and I should dislike very much to undertake to 
antagonize it with thisspecial order. I hope my friend will not object, 
because it is a very reasonable request, simply that there may he some 
time for the consideration of this bill, not to interfere with public meas- 
ures. I do not want it to stand in the way. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from New 
York to insist upon his objection. 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. This is a monument to one of the most distin- 
guished soldiers of the Revolutionary war, and I am sure if the gen- 
tleman from New York will remember that fact he will not insist on 
objecting. 

Mr. BACON. I thank the gentleman from Maine for the informa- 
tion. I have some knowledge of the history of this country in its 
earlier days; still I am glad to have my memory refreshed. I did not 
object, however, on historical grounds. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I did not intend to underiake to instruct the 
gentleman, but only to recall what this bill was. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
ne bill (S. 1974) for the erection of a public building at Fort Worth, 


ex. 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. S er; it is useless to consume the 
time in reading the bill, I shall object to its consideration. 
CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has just received a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury which seems to be urgent in its 
character, asking that an appropriation for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the recent Chinese exclusion act, approved Oc- 
tober 1, 1888, be made. The Chair will lay this communication before 
the House at once and order its reference to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 5 

Mr. SOWDEN. order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the proposition the Chair has just sub- 
mitted to the House? 

The SPEAKER. It is a letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury recommending that an appropriation be made to carry into 
effect the provisions of the Chinese-exclusion act lately passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SOWDEN. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


rts. 
3 WHITTHORNE. Will my friend from Pennsylvania yield to 
me to enable me to ask unanimous consent to fix a day for the consid- 
eration of a very important bill during the next session? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The regular order being demanded, the Chair will 
call the committees for reports, $ 

Mr. HOOKER. Task unanimous consent to dispense with the formal 
call of committees, with leave to gentlemen to file their reports with 
the Clerk. 

TheSPEAKER. In theabsenceof objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


- FILING OF REPORT. 
The following report was filed by being banded in at the Clerk’s 
esk: 


MARY P. MYERS. 


Mr. BLISS, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (S. 3540) granting a pension to Mary P. Myers; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the hour for the considera- 
tion of bills reported from committees, which begins at 12 o’clock and 
27 minutes. The call rests with the Committee on Public Lands, which 
has a bill under consideration coming over from yesterday. 

Mr. McRAE. Before proceeding with the execution of that order, I 
would ask leave to consider Senate bill 3475. 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order has been demanded by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MCRAE. I think if the gentleman from Pennsylvania under- 
stands the nature of the bill he will withdraw hisdemand. It pertains 
to Washington Territory, and the bill bas passed the Senate. ‘The 
Delegate from the Territory is now absent; but the people of that lo- 
cality feel a deep interest in this bill. It involves no expenditure. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would like to ask what was done with the bill 
which was pending when the hour expired yesterday ? 

The SPEAKER. That is in the Committee of the Whole. Tho 
gentleman from Arkansas asks, before proceeding with the regular order, 
to consider this Senate bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania insist on his 
demand? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. SOWDEN. IfI withdrew it in this instance, others would have 
a perfect right to claim the same courtesy, to which they would be en- 
titled. 

Mr. MCRAE. Iam not asking it asa personal favor. This is amat- 
ter for Washington Territory, the Delegate being absent. 

Mr. SOWDEN. But if I withdraw the call I am bound in the in- 
terest of consistency to allow other gentlemen the same courtesy. 

Mr. McRAE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the consideration of the bill which was under consid- 
eration yesterday. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McRAE. Before the Honse go into Committee of the Whole I 
move to limit general debate to twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. But the House has determined to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. The gentleman from Ar- 
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kansas [Mr. MCRAE] asks unanimous consent that general debate be 
limited to twenty minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JACKSON. I object. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole, and 
the Clerk will read the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S.758) to relieve purchasers of, and to indemnify certain States for, 
swamp and overflowed lands disposed of, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no member desires to address the committee 
the Chair will submit the question on the adoption of the amendments. 

Mr. McRAE. There appears to be some objection to this bill, and 
believing that it should be considered in full House with a quorum, I 
will make a proposition that I hope will be agreed to by the committee. 
It is this: That the bill be reported back to the House with the recom- 
mendation thatit be set for consideration on the 15th of next Decem- 
ber. 
Mr. JACKSON. Reported how—what kind of a report? 

Mr. MCRAE. With the request that consideration be postponed 
until the 15th day of next December. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move to amend by striking out the day named 
ne ne motion, so that no day will be fixed for the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would suggest in connection with a motion of 
that kind that there are over two hundred general bills on our Calen- 
dar that have as much merit as this bill has, and I think it is very un- 
fair to the short session that we should set metes and bounds for the 
consideration of bills. I shall object to designating any time for the 
consideration of any bill that is on the Calendar; I will make a stand- 
ing objection to setting days for the consideration of bills. 

Mr. MCRAE. This is a very important public bill and not on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr, FARQUHAR. But it is on the General Calendar with general 
measures which are on that Calendar, I have one or two measures on 
there myself which are of ten times more importance than that bill, 
and I feel like treating allalike. Therefore, from this time henceforth 
I will make a standing objection to fixing of days for the consideration 
of bills. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCRAE] how much is involved in this bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. There is no amount of money appropriated by it 
specially. The bill authorizes—— 

Mr.SOWDEN. How much is involved in it generally, if not specially? 
Does it involve a large sum of money? 

Mr. McRAE. It does not involve any new liability, but authorizes 
a settlement of some that have existed for many years. It does not in- 
volve the appropriation of an additional dollar except for such lands as 
have been erroneously sold by the United States after granting them 
to the States, and then only what was paid for the land, giving money 
indemnity at $1.25 per acre for the dry-land indemnity now allowed 
by law. 

A number of States have claims growing out of these old grants pend- 
ing against the Government, and the Government has claims pending 
against these same States. This bill makes it possible for asettlement 
upon a money basis, without changing or enlarging in any way the 
3 grant. It is to the interest of the States, the United States, 
and the settlers as well. 

Mr. SOWDEN.. It does not involve a large sum of money? 

Mr. MCRAE. It does not increase the liability of the Government 
unless the land allowed as indemnity is not worth $1.25 peracre. It 
is in fact in many instances worth more. And the same thing can be 
said of the lands in place where the States take the land from the 
purchasers of the Government. In such cases the Government refunds 
to the purchaser what he paid and the States take the land. The 
United States make nothing. The States get land and the settler is 
turned out of his home. This bill authorizes a settlement of such 
cases by refunding the money to the States, thus perfecting the title of 
the purchaser. It does not interfere with the original adjustment in 
the slightest except as I have stated. 

Mr. JACKSON. I differ entirely in my judgment from the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. I think 
this bill does involve a large amount of money. 

3 How much time does the gentleman wish to discuss 
the bi 

Mr. JACKSON. If you proceed with the consideration of this bill 
I will take the floor in my own right, so that I can have my own time 
in opposition. I consider this bill very objectionable, and intend to 
oppose it to the best of my ability. 

Mr. McRAE. You can not take my time, and if you proceed now 
you must submit to a limit. I have the floor, but will divide with 


you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill until the 15th of December, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. J ACKSON ] moves that the bill be 
reported to the House and that its consideration be indefinitely post- 


poned. The Chair thinks the motion made by the gentleman from 
Arkansas has precedence over the motion made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and it is now in order. 


Mr. MCRAE. I made that as a proposition after I had been in- 
formed that a quorum would be demanded on the of the bill. 
I thought it would be agreed to by those who oppose the bill. As that 
does not meet with the approval of my friends who are opposed to the 
bill, I withdraw my motion or proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas withdraws the 
motion, and the question will be on the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. JACKSON] to indefinitely postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will not allow the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
McRae] to be more considerate than J am; so I will withdraw my 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] 
has the floor. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, as it appears that we can not get rid 
of considering the bill at this time, I will now yield any reasonable time 
which any gentleman may desire to make a statement ortoask me any 
questions with reference to the bill. If the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. JACKSON] wishes time for that purpose, I will yield to him 
cheerfully. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the Chair will recognize me in opposition to the 
bill, I will take the floor in my own right, and then I shall have some- 
thing to say about it. I do not want to occupy any part of the time of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRAr]. I want to be recognized 
in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield the 
floor? 

Mr. MCRAE. Ido not; but I will yield the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania any time he wishes, reserving the same to myself to reply to 
him. p 
Mr. JACKSON. I prefer to take the floor in my own right, as I 
have already stated. 

Mr. MCRAE. Well, you can not take it at this time in your own 
right, and thus talk out the hour allowed for consideration. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam not asking it until the time comes to oppose 
this bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes | expressed 
a desire to have some time to be heard upon the bill, and I now yield 
him five minutes, 

Mr. SYMES. In explanation of this bill, and in reply to statements 
made by gentlemen on the floor that it is a bill calling for some new 
appropriation, I desire to say that it is simply a bill to pay what the 
Government is under absolute obligation to pay. It is a bill to carry 
out and execute the provisions of United States statutes which have 
been executed in other cases, in pursuance of the land policy of this 
Government for a great many years, by paying to the different States 
5 per cent. of the proceeds of the public domain sold within the States 
after their admission into the Union. 

It is beyond contradiction, sir, that every new Western State and 
every new Southern State wherein there was public domain at the time 
of its admission into the Union was guarantied this payment, and the 
Government thereafter carried out the guaranty in the statutes and 
the enabling acts by paying to the States 5 per cent. of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public domain thereafter disposed of within the 
boundaries of such new State. It is strange, sir, to hear these objec- 
tions made by gentlemen who live in the East, and someof them rep- 
resenting States which received this 5 per cent. fund years ago. 

It is not just for gentlemen to object at this late day to doing justice 
to these new States simply because the Government has been slow and 
Congress has not performed its duty by carrying out in good faith the 
different acts to which I have referred with reference to the 5 per cent. 
due new Western States, as they were carried ont in the past in regard 
to the older States when they were represented by the predecessors of 
these gentlemen who now make these objections, I have stated the 
sum and substance of this bill, and I have made these few remarks 
merely for the purpose of placing it before the House in its proper 
status, not as a new measure, not as a bill to appropriate money, but 
simply as a bill to carry out laws upon the statute-books of the United 
States, and to fulfill to some of the new States guaranties of Congress 
which have been already fulfilled with reference to the older States. 

Mr. JACKSON. What statutory provision does the gentleman refer 
to? 

Mr. SYMES. The provisions are contained in a general act as well 
as in different special acts. + 5 

Mr. JACKSON. Do you refer to the swamp-land indemnity fund? 

Mr. SYMES. Yes; I refer to that and other acts. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, asa part of my remarks upon this bill 
I desire to have the report of the committee printed in the RD, 
but I will not take time to have it read. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S, 


for the relief of Pop reas 4 of, and to indemnify certain States for, swamp an 
overflowed lands disposed of, and for other purposes, he, ve had the same under 
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consideration, and report the same back, with the recommendation that it pass 
with the following amendment: 
Strike out the following words in the first section: except by ae such 
es. 


States or to railroad corporations in such States by homestead en 

. Except section 6, which seeks to extend the provisions of the act of September 
28, 1850, to the States admitted into the Union since the 17th day of March, 1360, 
this bill is substantially the same as H. R. 6897, reported from the said committee 
to the House on the sth day of February, 1888, and the committee adopt so much 
of the Report 347 as is applicable to this bill, as fullows: 

That the full scope and effect of this bill may be understood, it will be neces- 
sary to thoroughly understand the several swamp-land grants and the action of 
the Interior Department with reference thereto; and to that end copies of the 
acts of Congress and the regulations of the Department are hereto appended. 
The act approved March 2, 1849 (9 Stat., 352), ted to the State of Louisiana 
the whole of the swamp and overflowed lands in said State found unfit for cul- 
tivation, with the exception of those tracts fronting on rivers, creeks, bayous, 
eta, surveyed into lots or tracts under the acts of March 31, 1811, and May 24, 


1824. 

The act of September 28. 1850 (9 Stat., 519), granted to each of the public land 
States then in the Union the whole of the swamp and overflowed lands remain- 
ing unsold within their limits, made unfit thereby for cultivation, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was required to make out accurate lists and plats of the 
lands described as aforesaid, and transmit the game to the governors of the 
States. For some reason the Secretary failed to make any such selections and 
seg: tion of such lands as the act clearly contemplated except as he saw fit 
to 2 partial and imperfect lists when called upon by the agents of the States 
from time totime. This failure or negiect has been the source of a great deal 
of controversy between the States and the Interior Department, and also of a 
great deal of vexatious and expensive litigation between those claiming under 
the grant and those adverse to it. 

On the 2ist — of November, 1850, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office transmitted to the governors of all the States covered by the grant acir- 
cular of instructions as to the manner of proceeding under said act, with a re- 
~ quest that the State elect which of the two proposed methods for designating 
swamp lands would be adopted. 

The proposed methods were: 

1. The field-notes of Government survey to be taken as the basis for selec- 
tions, and all lands shown by them to be swamp or overflowed within the 
pacing of the act to be placed in the lists to be reported to the General Land 

ce. 

2. The States to make the selections by their own agents and at their own 
eeh sa report the same to the surveyor- general with proof of the character ot 
the land. 

The act approved March 12, 1860, extended the grant of September 1850, to 
the States of Minnesota and Oregon. California, by the act approved July 23, 
1866, was granted the same character of lands within her limits, but the method 
of selecting was much simplified and the adjustment has been much easier than 
in the other fourteen swamp-land States. 

Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin elected to make the field-notes the basis 
for determining the character of the land. > 

A Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri 
Ohio, and gon elected to make their selections by agents in the field, an 
they have all made their selections; but very few, if any, have been able to get 
their claims finally adjusted by the Department. 

California did not adopt either method, because under the grant to that State 
such action was not ENTES 

In Louisiana nearly all of the selections are made under the act of March 2, 
1849, by deputy surveyors, under the direction of the United States surveyor- 
general, at the expense of the State. Such lands as are claimed under the act ot 
September 28, Povey selected by State agents, with proof of character of the 
land. Within the few years the States of Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Ohio, with the consent of the Department of the Interior, have 
adopted the field-notes of survey as the basis of adjustment of their claims. 

Some of the selections made 5 the State of Arkansas more than thirty years 
ago and intended to be confirmed by the act of March 3, 1857, are yet unadjusted, 
and a great many tracts selected and claimed under the grant of that State have 
been sold and dis: of by the United States. At this la of time it is next 
to impossible to furnish the Secretary of the Interior with the proof that he 
Ron = taken as soon as " practicable after the passage” of the act making 

e gran 

The grant as first introduced was only intended for Arkansas, That State was 
mentioned by name both in the title and the body of the act 8 the grant. 
It promptly and in good faith entered upon a system of levees and drains to re- 
claim the lands, In alphabetical order it was the second on the list of States. 
Notwithstanding all this, less has been done toward adjustment in that State 
than any other. No indemnity either in lands or money has ever been allowed, 
although its right to both is not denied. á 

At the suggestion of the Department, and in the hope that it would lead to 
an early adjustment of the claim of the State, the Legislature, by two acts, one 
approved March 17, 1885, and the other March 19, 1887, adopted the field-notesof 
survey. The Secretary was not satisfied that the said acts gase the governor 
“full power“ to consent to the adjustment of said grant and the claim of the 
State for indemnity, and on the l6th day of May, 1887, advised the Commis- 
sioner, in a written opinion, that no further action should be taken“ by the 
Department relative to the claim under the swamp-land act until the governor 
has been given full power“ by wy ee legislation to consent to the adjust- 
ment of said grant and the claim for indemnity in accordance with the princi-. 
ples enunciated in the Louisiana case, 

For thirty years, upon one pretext or another, the adjustment of this State's 
claim has been delayed, and for all this time the United States has been dispos- 
ing of more or less of the lands previously granted to the State and using the 
money received, while all the time the State is being charged with interest on 
the debt due the United States. This course on the part of the Department 
charged with the duty of pt adjustment, in addition to trifling with law 
and vested rights, is unjust to the State in that it diminishes a fund upon which 
it had the right to rely and also in the initiation of a series of defective titles 
and the lawsuits and losses that always follow such. 

This injustice has extended to the other States as well as Arkansas, but in less 
degree. In proof of the immense litigation that has come of such action refer- 
ence is made to the citations made by the Department in its circular of April 
5 acer of 2 two hundred decisions of the court of last resort and of the 

men è 

he first section of the act of September 28, 1850, after giving the reason for its 
passage, states that the whole ot theswamp and overflowed lands, made thereby 
unfit for cultivation and unsold, are hereby granted to the States It wasan 
unconditional present grant by Con; of such lands to the States within 
which they lie, without reference to their sections, townships, and ranges, but 
at the same time fixed a criterion by which it could be easily ascertained what 
8 to wit, such legal subdivisions of the public lands the greater part 
25 ich were so far swamp and overflowed as to be wet and unfit for cultiva- 

* 


m. 
All such lands were granted and the title vested September p econ and have 
continued to be so granted and vested ever since. This has uently been 


settled by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. Congress 
has never attempted to forfeit the Kreck orin the least modify the description 
by which they were given to the States, and such as were wet and unfit for 
cultivation at the time of the grant passed without any reference to the swampy 
or non-swampy character since or now. 

The failure of the Secretary of the Interior to make the list and plats, and his 
action in continuing to dispose of the lands granted, became such a grievance 
that Congress two remedial acts. The first of these was approved March 
2, 1855, and granted relief to the purchasers and locators of swamp and over- 
flowed lands by giving the States the purchase-money for all such lands sold, 
and allowing dry lands of like quantity for such as were otherwise disposed 
of. Presum ng upon an early adjustment, and assuming that no more errone- 
ous sales would be made or approved by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Omice, this act was not made prospective and continuing, as it ought to have 

en. 

Other difficulties arose about the selections made by the States, and so Con- 
gress again, on March 3, 1857 (II Stat., 251), passed an act declaring that the se- 
lections of swamp and overflowed lands granted to the States by the act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, theretofore made and reported to the General Land Office, so far 
as the same remained vacant and unappropriated and not interfered with by 
actual settlement under existing laws of the United States, were confirmed and 
ee for patent, and extended and continued in force to that time the act 
of March 2, 1 So under existing laws the case may be stated as follows: 

1, That e pet States to which the grant applied are entitled to all the 
ewan and o wed lands made unfit thereby for cultivation which remained 
unsold therein on the 28th day ot September, A. D. 1850. 

2. That for all such lands sold between September 28, A. D. 1850, and March 3, 
A. D. 1857, the States are entitled to the purchase money received. 

8. That for all such lands otherwise d of than by sale between said 
ae States are entitled to have indemnity in lands not swamp and over- 

owed. 

4. That for such lands as have been sold or otherwise disposed of since Sep- 
tember 28, A. D. 1857, no indemnity, either in money or lands, has been granted 
and no adjustment is possible. The land itself must be taken from the pur- 
chaser or settler by the State or its grantee, or lost. When such purchasers or 
settlers are evicted they come to Congress for relief or accept a return of the 
purchase-money. 

5. That in the States where all of the public lands have been disposed of no 
indemnity scrip is issued, or if issued is of no value to the State, because it is 
held that it can only be located in the State to which it may be issued. There 
are certain moneys in the Treasury of the United States received for lands that 

by the said grant, which in both law and equity belong to these States. 
Besides this, many of them are entitled to other lands not yet sold or disposed 


of, 

The proposed measure is for the adjustment of the claims of the States inter- 
ested upon a money s, 50 as to save for actual settlers all of such lands as 
did pass to the States by the grant, but have neither been certified for patent 
nor sold by the United States, It makes no new grant and does not enlarge 
any previously made. It does not seek to make any change in the mode of 
selecting or making proof of the methods of selections, Nor does it modify or 
reverse any decision of the courts or the Department. But it simply provides 
for an adjustment in accordance with the established methods of the Depart- 
ment and the decisions of the courts, and when such adjustments are made it 
gives cash at $1.25 per acre, when under the present law either the land in place 
or dry indemnity land would be received. This will be the effect of the first 
section if it should become law. 

The second section provides for the certification and payment of the money 
or the entering of proper credits when, as in the case of the State of Arkansas, 
there is a debt due the United States. 

The third section makes the acceptance of cash indemnity a relinquishment 
and waiver of all right to the land and a confirmation of the title in the United 
States or their grantees. 

The fourth section requires the Department to consider all lists made and 

roofs taken in accordance with the rules of the Department to be considered 

n making the adjustment. 

The fifth section will have the effect to redeem all outstanding indemnity 
script at $1.25 per acre. The following letter will show the amount issued to 
States where the public lands have ail been sold and which can not under the 
rules now in force be located in the States named. These States Insist that 
they can be located on any vacant lands; the attempt has several times been 
made, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1888. 


Sin: In reply to your oral inquiry, I have the honor to inform you that the 
certificates issued to the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, authorizing the 
location of iand in lieu of swamp and overflowed Jands located with warrants 
or scrip prior to March 3, 1857, now outstanding and unsatisfied, amount to 121,- 
059.39 acres, as follows: 


Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa. 


Very respectfully, 


—ͤ— Q b N 2227 


S. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
Acting Commissioner. 
In conclusion the committee would call attention to the grants and some de- 
cisions under them, and to the fact that a similar bill was reported to the last 
House from the Committee on Public Lands, The bill ought to pass. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, November 21, 1850. 


Sır: By the act of Congress entitled An act to enable the State of Arkansas 
and other States to reclaim the swamp lands’ within their limits,” approved 
September 28, 1850, it is directed“ that to enable the State of Arkansas to con- 
struct the necessary levees and s to reciaim the swamp and overflowed 
lands therein, the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands made thereby 
unfit for cultivation which shall remain unsold at the passage of this act shall 
be, and the same are hereby, granted to said State." 

1. By the fourth section of this act it is directed that the provisions of it shall 
be extended to, and their benefits be conferred upon, each of the other States of 
the Union in which such swamp and overflowed lands may be situated. 

2. And “that in making out a list and plats of the lands aforesaid, all legal 
subdivisions, the greater part of which is wet and untit for cultivation,’ shall 
be included in said lists and plats; but when the ater part of a subdivision is 
not of that character, the whole of it shall be excluded therefrom.” 

This act clearly and unequivocally grants to the several States those lands 
which, from being swampy or subject to overflow, are unfit for cultivation. In 
this class is included also all lands which, though dry part of the year, are sub- 
ject to inundation at the planting, growing, or harvesting season, so as to de- 
stroy the crop, and therefore are unfit for cultivation, taking the average of the 
season for a reasonable number of years as the rule of determination. 


You will please make out a list of all the lands thus granted to the State, des- 
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ignating those which have been sold or otherwise disposed of since the passage 
ef the law, and the price paid for them when purchased. 

The only reliable data in your possession from which these lists can be made 
outare the field-notes of the surveys on file in your office; andif theauthorities 
of the State are willing to adopt these as the basis of those lists, you will so re- 
gard them, If not, and those authorities furnish you satisfactory evidence that 
any lands are of the character embraced by the grant, you will so report them. 

The following general principles will govern you in making up these lists, 
to wit: 

When the fleld-notes are the basis, and the intersections of the lines of swamp 
or overflow with those of the public surveys alone are given, those intersections 
may be connected by straight lines; andall legal subdivisions, the greater part 
of which are shown by these lines to be within the swamp or overflow, will be 
certified to the State; the balance will remain the property of the Government, 

Where the State authorities may conclude to bave the surveys made to de- 
termine the boundaries of the swamp or overflowed lands, those boundaries 
alone should be surveyed, taking connections with the nearest sections or tuwn- 
one corners; or 

here the swamp or overflowed lands are on the borders of a stream or Jake 
the stream or lake could be meandered and ordinates surveyed at suitable inter- 
vals from the borders of the stream or lake to the margin of the swamp or over- 
flowed lands. and by connecting the ends of those ordinates next to that margin 
by straight lines the boundaries of the swamp or overflowed lands can be ascer- 
tained with sufficient sosoran: In no case, however, should any such bound- 
aries or ordinates be marked in the field, as they may * difficulty in de- 
termining the lines aud corners of the publie surveys hereaſter, and thus lead 
to litigation. The selections in all these cases will be made as belore directed. 
Where satisfactory evidence is produced that the whole of a township, or of any 
3 or specified part of a township, or the whole of a tract of country 
unded by specified surveyed or natural boundaries, is of the character em- 
braced by the grant. you will so report it, the acent subdivisions, however, 
to be subject to the regulations above given ; and in every case, under each rule 
or principle berein prescribed, 40-acre lots or quarter-quarter sections will be re- 
garded as the legal subdivisions contemp) by the law. 

The affidavits of the county surveyors and other respectable persons that they 
understand and have examined the lines, and that the lands bounded by the 
lines thus examined and particularly designated in the affidavit are of the char- 
acter embraced by the law, should be sufficient. 

The line or boundary of the overflow that renders the land unfit for regular 
cullivation may be adopted as that which regulates the grant. 

You will make out lists of these lands as early as practicable, according tothe 
following form, one copy of which you will transmit to the land officers and 
another to this office, The land selected should be reserved from sale, and after 
those selections are approved by the Secretary of the Interior, the register 
should enter all the lands so selected in his tract books as granted to the State 
by an act of 28th September, 1850, being swamp or overflowed lands,” and on 
the plats enter on each tract ‘State act of 24th September, 1850.“ Copies of the 
approved lists will be sent to the registers for this gl (mes Your early atten- 
tion 3 in this matter, that the grant may posed of as speedily as 
possible. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. BUTTERFIELD, Commissioner. 


Part of section. Section. Township. Range. | Remarks. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFI 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1886. 
REGISTERS and RECEIVERS, 
United States Land Offices: 

GENTLEMEN: The rules heretofore in force relative to the admission of entries 
and filings on lands selected (and prior to their approval and certification by the 
Secret of the Interior) as ‘‘swamp and overflowed and rendered thereby un- 
fit for cultivation,” are hereby modified as follows: 

I. When any settler upon such lands or applicant to enter the same under the 
public-land laws of the United States shall apply to make a filing or entry under 
said laws, accompanied by a statement under oath, corroborated by two wit- 
nesses, that the land in its natural state is not swamp and overflowed and ren- 
dered thereby unfit for cultivation, the register and receiver will allow such 
Alling or entry “subject to the swamp-land claim.” 

2. Upon the admission of any such filing or entry the ster will at once 
notify the governor of the State thereof and allow him 3 ys within which 
to object to the perfection of the entry, and to apply fora hearing of the State 
to prove the swainpy character of the land. 

3. When a hearing is ordered between the State and claimant under the pub- 
lic-land laws the burden of proof will be upon the State to establish the charac- 
ter of the land. 

4. When no protest or application for a hearing is presented on the part of 
the State, as herein provided, the State will be deemed concluded from there- 
after asserting a claim to the land under the ideana Fens grant. 

5. The foregoing applies unly to those States whose claims are adjusted by 
examinations in the field. 

6. Where swamp-land selections are based upon the field-notes of survey, and 
the land is alle. not to have been in factswamp and overflowed and rendered 
thereby unfit for cultivation at the date of the swamp-land grant, the burden of 
poe will be upon the contestant or adverse claimant under the public-land 

ws. 

7. You will promptly advise this office when notice is given the governor in 
any case, stating the date of such notice, and the description of the land in- 
volved, You will also duly report the governor's action in each case. 

WM. A. J. SPARKS, 
Commissioner, 
Approved: 
L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES SWAMP-LAND LAWS—REGULATIONS AND DECISIONS THERE- 
UNDEER—GENERAL LAND OFFICE, APRIL 18, 1 


An act to aid the State of Louisiana in draining the swamp lands therein. 


Be it enacted, etc., That to aid the State of Louisiana in constructing the neces- 
sary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands therein, the 
whole of those swamp and overflowed lands, which may be or are found unfit 
for cultivation, shall be, and the sa» e are hereby, ted to that State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That as soon as the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
shall be advised, by the governor of Louisiana, that that State has made the 
necessary preparation to defray the expenses thereof he shal! cause a personal 
examination to be made under the direction of the surveyor- general thereof, by 
experienced and faithful deputies, of all the swamp lands therein which are 


subject to overflow and unfit for cultivation; and a list of the same to be made 
out and certified by the deputies and surveyor- general to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall approve the same, so far as they are not claimed or held by 
individuals, and on that approval the fee-simple to said lands shall vest in the 
said State of Louisiana, subject to the disposal of the Legislature thereof; Pro- 
vided, howerer, That the proceeds of said lands shall be applied exclusively, as 
far as necessary, to the construction of the levees and drains aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in making out a list of these swamp 
lands, subject to overflow and unfit for cultivation, all le subdivisions, the 
greater part of which is of that character. shall be included in said list; but 
when the greater part of a subdivision is not of that character, the whole of it 
shall be excluded therefrom: Provided, however, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to any lands fronting on rivers, creeks, bayous, water courses, 
etc., which have been surveyed into lots or tracts under the acts of 3d March, 
1811, and 24th May, 1824: And provided further, That the United States shall in 
no manner be held liable for any expense incurred in selecting these lands and 
making ovt the lists thereof. or for making any surveys that may be required 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Approved March 2, 1849. 


An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the “swamp 
lands” within their limits. 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the State of Arkansas to construct the nec- 
essary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands therein, 
the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands made unfit thereby for culti- 
vation, which shall remain unsold at the passage of this act, shall be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to said State. 

Src. 2, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior, as soon as may be practicable after the passage of this act, to make 
out an accurate list and plats of the lands descrited as aforesaid. and transmit 
the same to the governor of the State of Arkansas, and at the request of said 
governor cause a patent to be issued to the State therefor; and on that pat- 
ent the fee-simple to said lands shall vest in the said State of Arkansas, subject 
to the disposal of the Legislature thereof: Provided, however, That the proceeds 
of said lands, whether from sale or by direct appropriation in kind, shall be a; 
pes exclusively, so far as necessary, to the purpose of reclaiming said lan 

y means of the levees and drains aforesaid. 

SEC. 3. Aud be it further enacted, That in making out a list and plats of the 
land aforesaid, all legal subdivisions, the greater part of which is wet and 
unfit for cultivation,” shall be included in said list and plats; but when the 
greater part of a subdivision is not of that character, the whole of it shall be ex- 
cluded therefrom. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act be extended 
to, and their benefits be conferred upon, each of the other States of the Union 
in which such swamp and overflowed Jands, known and designated as aforesaid, 
may be situated. 

Approved September 28, 1850, 


The grant of swamp lands, under acts of March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850, 
is a grantin praesent, See United States Supreme Court decisions, Railroad Com- 
ny vs. Fremont County (9 Wallace, 89); Railroad Company vs. Smith (id., 95); 
fartin vs. Marks (7 Otto, 345); decisions of Secretary of the Interior, December 
23, 1851 (1 Lester's L. L., 549), April 25, 1862, and opinion of Attorney-General, 
November 10. 1858 (1 Lester's L. L., 564). 

The act of September 28, 1850, did not grant swamp and overflowed lands to 
States admitted into the Union after its . See decision of Secretary In- 
terior, August 17, 158; Commissioner General Land Office, May 2, 1871 (Copp's 
L. L., 464), affirmed by Secretary June 1, 1871, and Commissioner General Land 
Office, January 19, 1874 (Copp’s L. L., 473), affirmed by Secretary July 9, 1875. 

A State having elected to take swamp land by field-notes and plats of survey 
is bound by them, as is also the Government. See Secretary's decision, Octo- 
ber 4, 155 (1 Lester’s L. L., 553), August 1, 1859 (id., 571), December 4, 1877 (4 
Copp’s L. O., 149), and September 19, 1879. 


An act for the relief of purchasers and locators of swampand overflowed lands. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States cause patents 
to be issued, as soon as practicable, to the purchaser or purchasers, locator or 
locators, who have made entries of the public lands, claimed as swamp lands, 
either with cash, or with land-warrants, or with scrip, prior to the issue of pat- 
euts to the State or States, as provided for by the second section of the act ap- 
proved September 28, 1850, entitled An act to enable the State of Arkansas and 
other States to reclaim the swamp lands within their limits,” any decision of 
the Secretary of the Interior or other officer of the Government of the United 
States to the contrary 5 Provided, That in all cases where any 
State, through its constituted authorities, may have sold or disposed of any tract 
or tracts of land to any individual or individuals prior to the reat sale, or lo- 
cation of the same, under the 5 or other laws of the United States, 
no patent shall be issued by the President for such tract or tracts of land until 
such State, through its constituted authorities, shall release its claim thereto in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: And provided 
further, That if such State shall not within ninety days from the passage of this 
act, through its constituted authorities, return to the General Land Office of the 
United States a list of all the lands sold as aforesaid, together with the dates of 
such sale and the names of the purchasers, the patents shall be issued immedi- 
ately thereafter, as directed in the foregoing section. s 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That upon due Hon by the authorized agent 
of the State or States. before the Commissioner of the General Land Office, that 
any of the lands purchased were swamp lands, within the true intent and mean- 
ing of the act aforesaid, the purchase-money shall be paid over to the State or 
States; and where the lands have been located by warrant or scrip, the said 
State or States shall be authorized to locate a quantity of like amount, upon m 
of the public lands subject to entry, at $1.25 per acre, or less, and patents shall 
issue therefor upon the terms and conditions enumerated in the act aforesaid : 
Provided, „That the said decisions of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved March 2, 1855. 


An act to confirm to the several States the swamp and overflowed lands selected 
under the act of September 28, 1850, and the act of March 2, 1849, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the selection of swamp and overflowed lands granted 
to the several States by the act of Congress approved September 28, 1850, en- 
titled “An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the 
swamp lands within their limits,” and the act of March 2, 1849, entitled “An act 
to aid the State of Louisiana in draining the swamp lands therein.“ heretofore 
made and reported to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, so far as 
the same shall remain vacant and unappropriated, and not interfered with by 
an actual settlement under any existing law of the United States, be, and the 
same are hereby, confirmed, and shall be approved and patented to the said 
several States, in conformity with the provisions of the act aforesaid, as soon as 
may be practicable after the passage of this law: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall interfere with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act for the relief of purcbasers and locaters of swamp and 
overflowed lands,” approved March 2, 1855, which shall be, and is hereby, con- 
tinued in force and extended to all entries and locations of lands claimed as 
swamp lands made since its passage. 

Approved March 3, 187. 
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An act to extend the provisions of “An act to enable the State of Arkansas and 
other States to reclaim the swamp lands within their limits” to Minnesota 
and Oregon, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress entitled An act 
to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the swamp lands 
within their limits,” approved September 28, 1850, be, and the same are hereby, 
extended to the States of Minnesota and Oregon: 7 That the grant 
hereby made shall not include any lands which the Government of the United 
States may have reserved, sold, or disposed of (in pursuance of any law hereto- 
fore Doone prior to the confirmation of title to be made under the authority 
of the said act. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That the selection to be made from lands al- 
ready surveyed in each of the States, including Minnesota and Oregon, under 
the authority of the act aforesaid, and of the act to aid the State of Louisiana in 
draining the swamp lands therein, approved March 2, 1819, shall be made within 
two years from the adjournment of the Legislature of each State at its next ses- 
sion after the date of this act, and, as to all lands hereafter to be surveyed, within 
two years from such adjournment, at the next session after notice by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the governor of the State that the surveys have been 
completed and confirmed. 

Approved March 12, 1860. 

Provisions of section 2 repealed as to all States except Minnesota and Oregon 
by enactment in Revised Statutes. (See section 5596.) 

The grant of swamp lands to the States of Oregon and Minnesota was a grant 
én presenti, and the land so granted can not be otherwise of by the 
Government. See Secretary’s decisions, April 15, 1880; Crowley rs, State of 
oragon n L. O., 28), and the State of Oregon vs. United States, June 4, 
1880 (id., 53). 

Status of lands within the meander lines of shallow bodies of water at date of 
survey that might have been temporarily overflowed considered, See Secre- 
tary’s decision, December 2, 1874 (Copp's Land Laws, 478). 

Car. CCXIX.—An act to quiet land titles in California. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in all cases where township surveys 
have been, or shall hereafter be, made under authority of the United States, and 
the piats thereof approved, it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to certify over to the State of California as swamp and over- 
flowed all the lands represented as such upon such approved plats within one 
year from the passage of this act, or within one year from the return and ap- 
proval of such township plats. 

The Commissioner shall direct the United States surveyor-general for the State 
of California to examine the segregation maps and surveys of the swamp and 
overflowed lands made by said State, and where he shall find them to conform 
to the system of surveys adopted by the United States, he shall construct and 
approve ec lats accordingly, and forward to the General Land Office for 
approval: Prov 23 That in segregating large bodies of land, notoriously and 
obvinusly swamp and overflowed, it shall not be necessary to subdivide the 
same, but to run the exterior lines of such body of land. Incase such State sur- 
veys are not found to be in accordance with the system of United States sur- 
veys, and in such other townships as no survey has been made by the United 
States, the Commissioner shall + the surveyor-general to make segrega- 
tion surveys upon application to said surveyo eral by the governor of 
said State, within one year of said application, of all the swamp and overflowed 
land in such townships, and to report the same to the General Land Office, rep- 
resenting and d what land wasswamp and overflowed under the grant, 
5 to the best evidence he can obtain. If the authorities of said State 
shall e 


5 be it further enacted, That it shall 1 the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office to instruct the officers of the local land offices and 


and ma 

position shall be made by the Commissioner of the General Land Office without 
ay. 

2 July 23, 1866. 

Mr. MCRAE. Now, Mr. Speaker, unless some other gentleman de- 
sires to make remarks upon the bill or to ask a question about it, see- 
ing that it will be impossible for us to pass the bill with the number 
of members now present, I shall ask to have the consideration hour 
considered as closed so far as this bill and the committee are concerned, 
so as to allow other committees a chance to do something. 

Mr. JACKSON. Since debate has been entered upon and remarks 
have been made in favor of the bill, I think we who oppose it should 
at least have an opportunity to briefly state some of the objections to it, 
I think the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes] must certainly mis- 
apprehend the provisions.of the bill or he would not have made the 
answers he did to my questions. The bill of the Senate (758), now un- 
der consideration, has nothing in it in regard to 5 per cent. payments. 
It is a bill providing for an allowance and payment to certain States at 
a fixed price per acre for swamp lands that it is alleged were embraced 
in grants made by the General Government to those States, and which 
lands the States have never received. 

It is true, as carefully stated by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Moka], that this bill does not carry an appropriation of money from 
the Treasury of the United States. But, Mr. Speaker, it is equally 
true that the passage of this bill will involve the United States in a 
liability for a very Jarge sum of money. It is very similar to the bill 
reported at this session to the House from the Committee on the Public 
Lands (H. R. 6897), Report No. 347, and it will require but a very brief 
examination of the bill to satisfy any one that it involves a large lia- 
bility on the part of the General Government, and that the zeal for its 
passage is wholly animated by a desire to eventually get handsome do- 
nations and allowances from the United States Treasury to certain 
States in the South and West that are well known to be embraced 
within its provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, if I can be indulged for a very brief time, I would like 
to call attention to a few points in thiscase. The title of the bill is An 


* 


act to relieve Parona of and indemnify certain States for swam: 
and overflowed lands disposed of, and for other purposes.“ This title, it 
will be observed, is broad enough to cover almost anything that might 
be desired, not only in regard to the somewhat celebrated swamp-land 
grants, but as to anything else. Now what, in fact, are the grants of 
swamp lands to the States? The original of the acts making these 
grants are the acts relating to Louisiana, approved 2d March, 1849, and 
the act relating to Arkansas, approyed 28th September, 1850. The 
fourth section of this latter act made its provisions apply to all States 
then in the Union having public lands. 

The purport of these acts is to grant to the States the swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their boundaries for the purpose of reclaiming them. 
They were evidently only intended as a grant of such lands as are wholly 
unfit for cultivation without the construction of levees and drains un- 
der a system so extensive that only the State itself is competent to un- 
dertake it, i 

It is safe to say, Mr. Speaker, that of all the improvident legislation 
of Congress nothing has ever equaled these grants for abstracting pub- 
lic lands from the General Government without consideration. Itisa 
well-known fact that under the differentand varying systems of selection 
vast quantities of good arable lands have been obtained. 

The very title of this bill shows that. It is to relieve purchasers who 
have acquired titles from the United States for lands so desirable that 
the settler in search of a home going upon the land never suspected 
the land to be swamp land. ‘The fact is these grants accomplished no 
good purpose and should never have been made. No such grants, I 
venture to say, if attention is called to the fact, could now be obtained 
from Congress. Yet one of the provisions of this bill is to extend all 
these grants to all States admitted into the Union since 1860. 

The gentleman from Colorado speaks of this bill as an innocent, 
harmless. statute to pay some old, just debt. Yet, if I am not mis- 
taken, his State without this act has not the shadow of a claim to any 
swamp lands whatever. I have not time to go into a full history of 
this legislation, and shall content myself with ealling attention to some 
of the most objectionable features of this bill. Since the passage of the 
swamp-land acts in 1849 and 1850 the Government of the United States 
has been disposing of public lands in various ways—to States and cor- 
porations for public improvements by cash sales, by homesteads, by 
grants for public schools, and for some few other purposes. 

It is claimed that the swamp-land grants are grants in presenti, and 
that without requiring any ee whatever title at once passed 
to all swamp and overflowed lands to the respective States; that if by 
inadvertence the Government included in its gifts to a homesteader, 
or a sale or grant to any one, any land that can now be proven to have 
been swamp land, the State should now receive pay and indemnity for 
such lands at $1.25 per acre. No matter if the United States Govern- 
ment got but 12 cents per acre, or nothing at all, it should pay the State 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre for all such lands. 

Further, no matter that it has been the State’s own negligence that 
it has not had the swamp lands designated heretofore, it now claims 
indemnity for its own negligence. 

These claims have no foundation in equity or justice. This bill is 
simply a convenient medium to get indirectly an appropriation for ben- 
efitof a State; and as it extends its benefits to many States, it of course 
has many friends. = 

It does not, as I have observed, make an immediate appropriation, 
but it does make it the duty of the Administration to settle and adjust 
these alleged claims, and it expressly provides that each State shall 
have indemnity at the rate of $1.25 per acre for such claims. 

It further provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
such State to be credited with these amounts, and he shall apply the 
same on any debt due the United States by such State. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the drawers of this bill were careful to provide that 
none of this money should apply in the payment of the direct tax, as 
will appear from a reading of the second section. They eventually 
intend to have it money. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other questions concerning this bill that ought 
to be discussed before it is voted upon. The gentleman in charge ot 
it intimates that its consideration is not to be pressed-at this time, and 
I hope to have further time to speak of it if it is called up again in 
this Congress. 

Mr. McRAE. I have offered to. yield time to the gentleman if ho 
desires it, but he refused to accept it unless I would surrender to him. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentleman very kindly; but in a dis- 
cussion of this kind we of the opposition have a right to be heard in 
our own time, and the gentleman’s merely yielding time is not satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman understands that we have only one 
hour altogether for the consideration of this bill, and I now say to him 
that I do not intend to yield the floor to him or any other gentleman to 
make speeches in opposition to the bill, with no chance to reply to them 
at this time. I have consented not to proceed with the discussion at 
this time because as we can not pass it no good will come from it. 

If the gentleman com the friends of the bill to go into the dis- 
cussion at this time, we propose to take care of our on side. The bill 
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will bear discussion and I am anxious to discuss it, but I want that dis- 
cussion before a House able to pass it if a majority so think. I do not 
care to talk to less than a quorum when I know that point will be made 
to defeat me. 

If, however, gentlemen on the other side will not consent to let me 
take the course I suggest, then I propose to occupy the time allowed 
me under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to the 
floor for an hour. 

Mr. NELSON. As there is no prospect of passing the bill now, I 
trust the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. McRAE, I can not consent to withdraw the bill; but if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. JACKSON] will consent to the agree- 
ment suggested, it will obviate any trouble about the matter. If he 
does not, the hour will have to be consumed. It is not my purpose to 
stand in the way of any other committee. 

I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union having had under consideration the bill (S. 
758) to relieve purchasers of, and toindemnify certain States for, swamp 
and overflowed lands disposed of, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. McRAE. I move that the hour allotted to the Committee on 


Public Lands for the consideration of the bill just reported from the’ 


Committee of the Whole, be now considered as closed; and on that mo- 
tion I call for the previous question, if such a motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER. No motion of that sort can be entertained under 
the rules, The rules provide imperatively that an hour shall be set 
apart for the consideration of bills previously reported from commit- 
tees; and if at the end of the hour on any day a committee has a bill un- 
finished, it is allowed sufficient time on the next day, not exceeding 
one hour, to complete the consideration of that bill; when the consid- 
eration of that bill is completed or the bill withdrawn the time of the 
committee has expired. 

Mr. McRAE. The motion I make has reference toa bill exactly in 
jomi condition—a bill coming over from the consideration hour of yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. But the proposition of the gentleman can not be 
put in the form of a motion; it can be adopted only by unanimous con- 
sent, because the rule does not allow a motion to be made to dispense 
with the hour or any part of it. Has this bill been withdrawn in the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MCRAE. It has not. I did not desire to withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the hour belonging to the Committee on Public Lands may be consid- 
ered as closed for to-day. š 

Mr. NELSON. So faras relates to that committee, that proposition 
is satisfactory to me; but I think the gentleman ought not to ask to 
cut off other committees. 

Mr. MCRAE. I do not; and have done all I could to avoid such a 
result except to abandon this bill, and that I will not do. 

The SPEAKER. The effect of the proposition will simply be that 
this committee will hereafter have a sufficient length of time to com- 
pensate for the time which may be lost this morning. 

Mr. MCRAE. The very object of my proposition is to enable some 
other committee to go on. 

Mr. NELSON. To-day? : 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, I object., I desire that the Committee on 
Public Lands shall have their time on this bill to-day. I do not want 
the time to go over till to-morrow; I want it to be occupied this morn- 
ing, so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair will state to the gentleman that 
immediately upon the completion of the consideration of the bill now 
pending, the Committee on Public Lands would lose its place, and 
another committee would be called. No other bill from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands could be taken up under the rule. 

Mr. JACKSON. But my impression is that this bill, if considered, 
will consume the time. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. If the House will listen to me for one 
moment, I may perhaps say something which will be of interest. After 
careful consideration of all the circumstances I have come to this con- 
clusion, by which I shall abide: With my consent, there shall be no 
other legislation during this session of Congress, in the absence of a 
quorum, except appropriation bills and pension bills. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman excepts also, 
I hope, private bills to which there is no objection. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I mean just what I say. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I ask unanimous consent to introduce for con- 
sideration the resolution which I hold in my hand. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been insisted upon by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowDEN], who, being appealed 


to, declined to withdraw the call. Of course the Chair is bound by 
that demand. 

Mr. McKENNA. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, I believe, is 
present. I ask that the resolution be read and that the Chair put the 
request. for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania does not seem 
to be present. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I demand tho regular order, . 

Mr. MCKENNA. You have not heard this resolution read. 

The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills re 
from committees has not yet expired, and no other business can now 
be transacted. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Iwish to say that I hope the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] will not include in his ob- 
iection private bills. 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter of personal appeal to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, The House is now acting under the rule which sets 
apart this hour for the consideration of bills heretofore reported from 
committees. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, But the gentleman said he would 
not permit any bill to pass 
ae SPEAKER. That has no reference to anything now before the 

ouse. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If the gentleman [Mr. MCRAE] representing 
the Committee on Public Lands does not desire to call up any other 
bill, is it not in order to call the next committce? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Arkansas makes no motion 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of the bill pending in that committee, the Chair would of 
course call another committee, and the Committee on Public Lands 
would lose the remainder of its hour. 

Mr. McRAE. The Committee on Public Lands cares nothing about 
the remainder of this hour, seeing that in the present condition of the 
House the opposition to the pending bill wil] be able to prevent its 
passage. But we do desire that this bill shall not lose any right what- 
ever which it may have as unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. It will not lose any right in that respect. If left 
undisposed of ab the conclusion of this hour, it becomes unfinished 
business under the rules of the House. 

3 Monee Then I am perfectly willing that the next committee 

TheSPEAKER. But it becomes unfinished business in the class of 
business to which it belongs and in the order in which it stands on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. MCRAE. I understand that; but it goes on the Calendar as 
unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. McRAE. I suppose that is all I can hope to accomplish. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iwish to make a parliamentary inquiry. Has the 
Committee on Public Lands the right to call up any other bill now? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. Having occupied one hour yesterday, 
its right to-day is simply to continue the consideration of the bill pend- 
ing at the termination of that hour. The next committee is the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

PIPESTONE INDIAN RESERVATION, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and as I see noother member of the com- 
mittee present, I desire to call up House bill No, 11128 and ask that it 
be considered in the House. It is now on the Calendar of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota, from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, calls up House bill No. 11128, and asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union be discharged from its consideration 

Mr. NELSON. As the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], the 
chairman of the committee, has just come in, I ask to withdraw the 
call-of that bill. 

Mr. PEEL. I suppose its consideration might go on. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11128) for the disposition of the agricultural lands embraced 
within the limits of the Pipestone Indian reservation in Minnesota. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unanimous 
consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union from the further consideration of this bill—— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 

Mr. NELSON. I move, then, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. NELSON, there were— 
ayes 20, noes 6. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. No quorum has voted. 

TheSPEAKER. ‘The Chair will appoint Mr. NELSON and Mr. EZRA 
B. TAYLOR as tellers. 

Mr. HOLMES. If in order, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 9, noes 29. 

So the motion was disagreed to, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BURNES. I ask, by unanimous consent, to report from the 
Committee on Appropriations a bill making an appropriation for the 
enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be done unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania withdraws his point of order. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to allow 
this bill to be presented and acted on at this time. 

Mr. SOWDEN. The reason I have made the point of order is a pub- 
lic one. 

Mr. BURNES. The bill which I desire to bring before the House is 
in behalf of the public business. It makes an appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the Chinese exclusion act. Itisasked for urgently in order 
to carry out the law Congress has just passed. It is a public matter. 

Mr. NELSON. Have I the right to withdraw the matter which I 
have called up, and which is now pending? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can do so if he wishes. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I will withdraw the bill and yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. b 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] asks 
unanimous consent to present a bill, the title of which will be read by 
the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill making an appropriation for the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
act. 
Mr. PEEL. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for the purpose 
of presenting for consideration the bill to which I have referred. 

Mr. PEEL. The committee has only one hour for the consideration 
of bills which it has reported, and the gentleman can call his matter 
up after the morning hour as well as at this time, I do not like to 
yield at this time, as it will come out of the morning hour. I ask the 
Chair whether, if I yield, the time consumed will not come out of the 
morning hour? ` 

The SPEAKER. It will come out of your hour. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


Mr. MCKENNA. I ask, by unanimous consent, that the time con- 
sumed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs] in presenting 
the bill be not taken out of the hour belonging to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. 
from California? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BURNES. I now ask, by unanimous consent, to present for 
consideration at this time a bill (H. R. 11581) making an appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the act approved October 1, 1 entitled “An act supplementary to an act 
entitled An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese,’ ap- 
proved the 6th day of May, 1582,” and to defray the expenses which may be in- 
curred in the enforcement of said act by the Secretary of the Treasury during 
the fiscal year 1889, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SOWDEN. As this is a bill of a public character and necessary 
for the public service, E withdraw my demand for the regular order. 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask for the reading of the letter which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1888. 

Srne: The attention of the Congress is respectfully invited to the necessity of 
making some appropriation for the purpose of carrying into effect the provis- 
ions of the recent Chinese exclusion act, approved October J. 1 

The enforcement of the act necessarily devolves in the firstinstance upon the 
collectors of the several ports of entry in the United States, and from the very 
nature of the service must require the maintenance of a special force of inspect- 
ors, guards, and other employés, and as entry wey be effected into the United 
States not only at the ports upon the Atlantic, Pacitic, and Gulf coasts, but also 
across the Canadian and Mexican border lines, it is evident that a considerable 
force must be eventually employed in order to effectually enforce the provis- 
ions of the act. « 

It would be difficult to give a detailed estimate of the expenditure which might 
be required for this purpose, but it is recommended that an initial appropria- 
tion of $50,000 be made, and I inclose the draught of a provision to be inserted in 
some proper appropriation bill if this recommendation meets with the approval 
of the Congress. 

As the act in question relates to and in a measure regulates the subject of im- 
migration into the United States, it is believed that the money appropriated can 


Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 


be properly paid out of the immigrant fund provided for in the act of August 2, 
y entitled “An act to regulate immigration.” This fund is amply suficient 
or 


this pu there being now to its credit upon the books of the Treasury 
the sum of $251,395, 40. 
ully, yours, 
HUGH 8, THOMPSON, 
Acting Secretary. 
The 5 
inited es House of Representatives, 


Enforcement of Chinese exclusion act: For the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the act approved October 1, 1888, entitled “An act, a supple- 
ment to an act entitled ‘An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to 
Chinese,’ approved the 6th day of May, 1882," and to defray the expenses which 
may be incurred in the enforcement of said act by the Secretary of the Treasury 
during the fiscal gor 1889, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, e 

Mr. BURNES. The Treasury asks, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Chinese exclusion act, that the sum of 
$50,000 shall be paid out of the immigrant fund. We deemed that 
unnecessary, as that fund is in the Treasury, and therefore we have 
provided that the amount shall be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
8 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THE WESTERN CHEROKEE INDIANS, 


Mr. PEEL. I ask, by unanimous consent, to call up the bill (H. R. 
1407) to authorize the ( ourt of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
final judgment upon the claim of the Old Settler or Western Cherokee 
Indians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, in the chair). 
The Chair is advised that the bill is upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PEEL. I had a bill of similar nature which was decided by the 
Chair could not be called up on private-bill day. Now this provides 
for allowing these Old Settler or Western Cherokee Indians to appeal 
to the Court of Claims for the adjustment of their claim. They have 
kept up their tribal relations for the prosecution of that claim, and so 
far as that claim is concerned they stand as an independent tribe. I 
do not see, therefore, why, as it relates to a public matter, itshould be 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After the explanation of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas and a brief examination of the bill the Chair thinks 
it is a private bill. But the Chair will submit the statement to the 
House. 

Mr. PEEL. Permit me, Mr. Speaker, further to state to the House 
that there is a bill on the Calendar for the reimbursement of certain 
Indians that Speaker CARLISLE on Jast Friday decided was a public 
bill, and could not be called up on that day. It is a bill which em- 
bodies more of the elements of a private bill than the one now under 
consideration, and yet it was held by the Speaker to be a public bill 
within the rule. Besides the Chair on last Friday ruled that the bill 
disposing of the Pipestone reservation was a public bill. 

Mr. RYAN. What is this bill? 

Mr. PEEL. This is the Old Settler or Cherokee claim. 
House will consider it a public bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. I submit, Mr. Speaker, one further consideration 
that appears to my mind a sufficient one to indicate that the gentleman 
from Arkansas is correct in the position he takes. As I understand it 
this is in pursuance of a treaty between the United States and an In- 
dian tribe. These treaties have always been regarded as quasi public— 
the tribe considered as one party to the treaty and the Government as 
the other—and of course a bill touching such a treaty, or aright grow- 
ing out of it, would seem to be, and ought necessarily to be, a public 
bill, just asif the other party were a foreign nation instead of an Indian 
tribe. Treaties can only be made with tribes of Indians or other parties 
upon the theory that the person with whom the treaty is made, the 
tribe, or whatever it may be, is an entity in itself, like a foreign nation, 
and a treaty so made is necessarily a public treaty. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Is this bill subject to objection? I was 
temporarily out of the Hall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A question has been raised as to 
whether it is a public or a private bill. It has been called up in the 
hour by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Ishall ohjeet to it at any time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if this is a claim on the part of a certain tribe of Indians against the 
United States under a treaty? 

Mr. PEEL. It is. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then it is a public bill. 

Mr. PEEL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But if it is a claim of individual Indians against 
the Government it is a private claim. 

Mr. PEEL. No; it is a claim of a separate band known as the Old 
Settlers or Cherokees, and for the purpose of presenting the claim they 
are considered as a separate tribe. Under the treaty of 1846, out of 
which this claim arises, they are recognized as a separate and inde- 
pendent tribe for the purpose of carrying on this claim against the 
Government. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I made the inquiry because I think it has been 
frequently held in the House that matters arising between the United 


I hope the 
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sores and a tribe of Indians as an entirety have been held to be 
public. 

Mr. PEEL. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But if the claim reħtes to individuals of a tribe 
against the United States, then it is a private matter. 

Mr. PEEL. This is a public bill fgr the reason that the tribe of In- 
dians here are treated and held to be a separate band, independent of 
the other Cherokees, for the purpose of carrying on this claim against 
the Government. Otherwise, I repeat, they belong to the Cherokee 
Nation. 

Mr. RYAN. I understand that these are simply members of the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians. They are called the Old Settlers, al- 
though they belong to the same tribe, the name being given to them, 
perhaps, because they were pioneers moving into the Territory at an 
earlier date than the remainder of the tribe. They are simply a class 
of that nation who perhaps went ont there at an earlier period than 
the rest of the tribe. They have some rights growing out of the treaty 
of 1846, and this bill is intended to provide a remedy. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me that it is a public measure since it does not specify by 
name the beneficiaries. Hence, I think, under the rulings of the 
Speaker of the House heretofore it is a public bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After the reading of the bill, and in 
view of former rulings of the Chair on this question, the present occu- 
pant of the chair will hold this to be a public bill, and that it has the 
right of consideration in this hour. 

Mr, PEEL. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
3 to make the point of no quorum upon this bill I would like to 

now it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I certainly shall. 

Mr. PEEL. I think if the gentleman wil! reflect for a moment on 
the object of this legislation he will not do that. 

Mr. RYAN. I understand the objection does not go to the merits. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. When the time comes I will show the 
reason of the objection. I shall insist, just as I have said, on the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

Mr. PEEL. Very well, then, Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to withdraw 
the bill for the present. 

There being no objection, the bill was withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House to the bill 
(5.2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a railroad 
through the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkansas, 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 1190) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Joseph Fenno. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the conferees on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10896) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1838, and for other years, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3559) to 
amend seccion 2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to 
allow persons who have abandoned or relinquished their homestead 
eutries to make another entry. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8962) 
for the relief of Anthony L. Woodson. 


CHEROKEE FREEDMEN. 


Mr, PEEL. I now ask to call up the bill (S. 1494) for present con- 
sideration. 
x The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and others their proportion of ćer- 
tain proceeds of land, under the act of March 3, 1883, 

Whereas it is provided in the ninth article of the treaty of July 19, 1886, be- 
tween the United States and the Cherokee Nation of Indians, that freedmen 
who have been liberated by voluntary act of their former owners, or by law, as 
well as all free colored persons who were in the (Cherokee) country at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, and were then residents therein, or who might re- 
turn within six months, and their descendants, shall have all the rights of 
native Cherokees; and 

Whereas by the fifteenth article of the aforesaid treaty certain terms were 
poraa under which friendly Indians might besettled upon unoccupied lands 

n the Cherokee coun east of the ninety-sixth degree of west longitude, and 
the Indians thus settled were, upon full compliance with the 8 of said 
article, to be incorporated into and ever after remain a part of the Cherokee 
Nation, pon equal terms in every respect with native citizens; and 

Whereas under the provisions of the aforesaid fifteenth article an agreement 
was entered into between the Cherokee Nation and the Delaware tribe of In- 


The Clerk will report the title of the 


diana, an the 8th day of April. 1867,which agreement was approved respectively 


‘treaty, on the 8th 


by the Secretary of the Interior and the President of the United States on the 
lith day of April, 1867, and by the terms of which the Delaware Indians“ be- 
came members of the Cherokee Nation, with the same rights and immunities 
and the same participation (and no other)#% the national funds as native Cher- 
okees;” and 

Whereas under the provisions of the aforesaid fifteenth article an agreement 
was entered into between the Cherokee Nation and the Shawnee tribe of In- 
dians, on the 7th day of June, 1869, and approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the President of the United States, respectively, on the 9th day of June, 
1869, by the terms of which the Shawnee Indians were incorporated into and 
became a part of the Cherokee Nation on equal terms in every respect. and 
with all Gis privileges and immunities of native citizens of the Cherokee Na- 
lion; an 

Whereas it is provided by the sixth article of the aforesaid treaty that all laws 
of the Cherokee Nation shall be uniform throughout said nation; and 

Whereas by an item in the act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
pu S, approved March 3, 1853, the sum of $300 000 was ‘appropriated, to be- 
paid into the treasury of the Cherokee Nation, out of the funds due under ap- 
praisement for Cherokee lands west of the Arkansas River, which sum shall be 
expended as the acts of the Cherokee Legislature direct;*' and 

hereas by an act of the Cherokee Legislature, which was d over the 
veto of the principal chief and became a law on the 19th day of May, 1883, the 
principal chief was directed to cause the said sum of 0% to be paid out per 
capita to the citizens of the Cherokee Nation by blood, and which sum has been 
paid out only to Cherokee citizens by blood, as directed by said act; and 

Whereas by the said act of the Cherokee Legislature the aforesaid freedmen, 
Delaware und Shawnee Indians have been deprived of their legal and just dues 
guarantied them by treaty stipulations: Therefore, 

Be ü enacted, eto., That there te, and hereby is, appropriated ,out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $75,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of this act; and the 
amount actually expended shall be charged against the Cherokee Nation, on ac- 
count of its lands west of the Arkansas River, and shall bea lien on said lands 
and which shall be deducted from any permet hereafter made on account of 
said lands. The said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be by 
the Secretary of the Interior distributed per capita, first, among such freedmen 
and their descendants as are mentioned in the ninth article of the treaty sigu 
19, 1865, between fhe United States and the Cherokee Nation of Indians; second, 
among the Delaware tribe of Indians incorporated into the Cherokee Nation by 
the terms ofa certain agreement entered into between said Cherokee Nation and 
Delaware 5 the provisions of the fifteenth article of the aforesaid 

y of April, 1867, and approved, respectively, by the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior on the Ith day, of April, 
1867; and. third, among the Shawnee tribe of Indians incorporated into the 
Cherokee Nation by the termsof a certain agreement entered into between the 
suid Cherokee Nation and Shawnee Indians, under the provisious of the afore- 
said article and treaty, on the 7th day of June, 1869, and Re gt eae res: ively, 
by the President of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior on the 
Sth day of June, 1869,in such manner and in such amount or amounts as will 
equalize the per capita payment made to Cherokees by blood in accordance with 
the act of the Cherokee legislature aforesaid, out of the sum of $300,000 appro- 
priated by the act of March 3, 1833, aforesaid. 


Mr. PEEL. As will be observed, during the last session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, in 1883, Congress appropriated $300,000 to the 
Cherokee Nation to be expended as the Cherokee council might direct. 
The Cherokee council saw proper to distribute that money to their 
people; that is to say, that the Cherokees by their act excluded their 
freedmen who had been incorporated into their citizenship under the 
treaty of 1866 and who under that treaty were given all the rights and 
privileges of native Cherokees. It also excluded from the distribution 
the adopted Shawnees and Delawares who under agreement arising 
under the treaty of 1866 became citizens of the Cherokee Nation. The 
excluded parties in that nation appealed to the Department. The De- 
partment investigated the question fully, but as shown by the pream- 
ble the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation vetoed the bill by which 
those freedmen and the other Indians were prescribed from a partici- 
pation in the distribution, but the council passed it over the veto by a 
two-thirds vote and it becamea law. When the attention of the De- 
partment was called to it they made a thorough investigation of the 
matter, and the bill is substantially the same as it was approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior and 
sent to the Forty-ninth Congress, or, I believe, first in the Forty-eighth 
Congress. 

It was very fully investigated by the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
of which I was a member at that time, and I was chairman of the sub- 
committee having charge of the measure. We reached the same con- 
clusion, that these parties had been wrongfully excluded and they 
were entitled to their share of thatmoney. This bill then simply pro- 
poses to appropriate $75,000, or so.much money as may be necessary to 
pay these freedmen, Shawnees and Delawares, their proportion and to 
charge that to the Cherokee fund, or that so much of the Cherokee 
fund shall be paid overto them. I believe that is about the substance 
ot the measure, and I will now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STONE, of Kentucky). The Senate 
bill does not appear to have been before the committee. 

Mr. PEEL. The House bill is reported by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and I will ask that the Senate bill be substituted. That may 
perhaps require unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does require unanimous consent. 
The gentleman from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the Senate 
bill be substituted for the House bill under consideration. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PEEL. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr, PHELAN, I shall not detain the House by entering into an 
elaborate discussion of this bill, but will simply say that it has all 
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been passed zan by every department of the Government which can take 
it into consideration. It has been passed upon very fully and given 
careful and full examination by the Interior Department—by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior and by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—and it 


was sent to the Committee on Indian Affairs and carefully considered 
there. No money is to be appropriated ultimately out of the Treasury 
of the United States. The money which is appropriatod is to be charged 
against the Cherokee Nation, and taken out of money that will be paid 
for some of their lands which are yet to be sold. Weare merely ad- 
vancing to the parties who have been treated unjustly and unfairly by 
the Cherokee Nation an amount sufficient to pay them out of the Chero- 
kee funds. It is an act of justice which will not cost the United States 
Government a single cent. 

The people who are chiefly interested in this bill, as is well known, 
are the freedmen of the Cherokee Nation. Under the treaty of 1866 
they were given all the rights of Cherokee citizens, Underthe act dis- 
tributing the money which was paid to these Indians from the sale of 
their lands, it was distributed solely and exclusively among citizens of 
the Cherokee Nation of Cherokee blood. In this way the freedmen 
were excluded and also the Shawnees and the Delawares. 

This bill is simply an act of justice,which they now request at the 
hands of the House, and I hope there will be no objection to it. Iam 
sure there can be none upon any ground of equity or of law. 

Mr, PEEL. I move that the Committee on Indian Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the Senate bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, PEEL. Inow move thatthe bill be put upon its passage. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I can not agree to the eof this 

bill. I will go further than the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. 
TAYLOR], and will say that in my opinion nothing ought to pass this 
House now except appropriation bills and a motion to adjourn sine die, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of such 
fairness and of such importance that I think it ought to go through 
without objection. It is a bill for the relief of the Cherokee freedmen, 
and the case is an exceptional one. 

Mr. PEEL. L hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], when 
he understands the nature of this bill, will not object toit. It does 
not appropriate a dollar of money out of the The matter is 
one which rests entirely between the Cherokee Nation and these citi- 
zens. The bill is recommended by the Department, and it has twice 

the Senate. 

Mr. SOWDEN. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. PEEL. About $60,000. I now move that the bill be ordered 
to a third reading. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 7 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that that bill has 

? Threeor four gentlemen were talking to me here so that I did 
not take in all that was going on. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. They were all good conversationalists. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. PEEL, I will say to my friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] that 
while he was engaged in that conversation he was doing good service 
for his country. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. PEEL. I now call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 1407) to 
authorize the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render fina] judg- 
ment upon the claim of-the Old Settler or Western Cherokee Indians. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is that? 

Mr. PEEL. This is the same bill which was read a while ago and 
which the Chair rued was a public bill. I will makea brief statement 
with regard to it, and I hope there will be no objection to the passage 
of the bill, for certainly it is nothing but an act of justice. If we owe 
any of our Indians anything I am sure that every honest man, and that 
includes, of course, every member of this House, will say that we 
ought topay it. If we do not owe them anything, of course we ought 
not to pay them anything, and the country ought to know the facts. 
The subject-matter of this bill is the claim of the Old Settler Cherokees, 
who are known as the Western or Old Settler Cherokees of the Indian 
Territory. They were the first Cherokees that went west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and located in the wilds in 1828. Under the treaty of 
1846, made between these le as a se te band of Indians and the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians and the United States, they wereauthorized 
to present their claims to the proceeds of their lands that were sold 
west of the Mississippi River, and they have been prosecuting that 
claim for thirty or forty years. The Senate made two favorable reports 
upon that claim, which is now included in this bill. 

Finally, in the Forty-seventh Congress, it was referred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with authority to employ a oe accountant to 
go over the accounts between this branch of the Cherokee people and 
the Government of the United States and ascertain what amount, if 
any, was due them. That special accountant examined the matter 
thoroughly and reported a large amount as due—something over $400,- 


000, together with a certain rate of interest. The Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs at the time, Mr. Price, made a similar report and brought 
us in debt to these Indians in about the same amount. In the Forty- 
eighth Congress, the first Congress of which I had the honor to bea 
member, the question came before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
through an executive document, and we were asked to appropriate the 
money. The chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which 
committee I was a member, referred the claim to me for investigation. 
I gave it the most thorough investigation I have ever given any claim 
since I have been in Congress. I found no disagreement between my- 
self and the Department as to the facts, but there was a disagreement 
as to the law. Under my construction of the treaty and the acts of 
Congress relative thereto I believed, and I so reported, that we did not 
owe these Indians anything. In the mean time, however, the Court 
of Claims got jurisdiction of the matter by a reference from the Senate 
committee, and they made a report in the alternative. They said that 
upon one construction of the treaty, which was the construction I had 
adopted, there was about $4,000 due the Indians, but upon the other 
construction, the one adopted by the Department, there was a much 
larger sum, about $400,000. 

Now there stands a disputed question as to the legal construction of 
the treaty out of which this claim grows, a question which can never 
be settled satisfactorily to the country and the claimants unless it be 
passed upon by the courtof last resort. This bill then providessimply 
for referring this claim to the Court of Claims for adjudication, with 
the right of either party to appeal to the Supreme Courtof the United 
States. The bill is peremptory in requiring the Attorney-General, if 
the decision should be against the Government, to appeal to the Supreme 
Court, Thus under this bill the rights of these individual Indians will 
be passed upon by a court of our own creation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STONE, of Kentucky). The hour 
for the consideration of bills reported from committees has expired. 

Mr. KILGORE, I will not agree to the passage of that bill; I will 
call a quorum on it, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PERRY, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. HEARD, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 

Mr. MCRAE, I rise to present a privileged report, which I ask the 
Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3559) to amend section 2304 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to allow persons who have abandoned or 
relinquished their homestead entries to make another entry, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered |: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 6 strike out the word“ them and insert the 
words him or her upon the lands settled upon.“ In line 8strike out the words 
“they have” and insert “he or she has;” and the House to same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

Strike out all ofsection 3 of said proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof 


as follows: 

“So, 3. That the of all sections and of sections of the public lands 
within the limits of the portions of the several ts of lands to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads, w: have been heretofore and which may hereafter be 


forfeited, which were by the act making such grants or have since been in- 
creased to the double te onion price, and also of all lands within the limits of 
any such railroad grant, and not embraced in the grant lyin nt to and 
coterminous with the portions of the line of any such 8123 which shall not 
be completed at the date of this act, is hereby fixed at $1.25 per acre.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House numbered 3, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all after the word “acres” in line 5 and in- 
sert as follows: without proof of residence upon and certification of the ad- 
ditional entry; and if final proof of settlement and certification has been made 
for the original entry, when the additional entry is made, then the patent shall 
issue without further proof.” Add as an additional section as follows: 

Spo. 5. That every person entitled under the provisions of the homestead 
laws to enter a homestead, who has heretofore complied with or who shall here- 
after comply with the conditions of said laws, and who shall have made his 
final proof thereunder for a quantity of land less than 160 acres, and received 
the receiver's final receipt therefor, be entitled under said laws to enter, 
by legal subdivisions of the public lands of the United States subject to home- 
stead entry, so much additional land as added to the quantity previously so en- 
tered by shall not exceed 160 acres: t in no case shall patent 
issne until the person making such additional homestead entry shall have act- 
ually and in conformity with the homestead laws resided upon and cultivated 
the land embraced therein, and otherwise complied with such laws.” 

Amend the title as follows: Strike out the following words: “Amend section 
2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States,” and add, after the word en- 
try,” the words and for other purposes ;” and = 5 to the same, 

. C. Me L. 


J. N. DOLPH, 
J. H. B 5 5 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. McRAE. I move the adoption of that report. 
The report was adopted. 
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Mr. McRAE moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. ` 


ELECTORAL COUNT. 


Mr. PEEL. Iask unanimous consent that the House take up and 
put on its passage a Senate bill now on the Speaker’s table, the neces- 
sity of which must be obvions, it being designed to correct an errorin 
the statute in regard to the electoral count. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, entitled 
An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President and Vice- 


President,and to provide for and ulate the counting of the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising thereon.” 


Mr. PEEL. It will be obvious to the House, on the reading of this 
bill, that its passage is necessary. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to explain it if anybody desires an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think the measure is un- 
derstood by the House. It is a bill passed by the Senate for the pur- 

of correcting a mistake in the act of 1887. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The bill should be immediately. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. There is no doubt about that. 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first and second time, 
and the House proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the certificates and lists of votes for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, mentioned in chapter 1 of Title III of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and in the act to which this is a supple- 
ment, shall be forwarded, in the manner therein provided, to the President of 
the Senate forthwith after the second Monday in January, on which the electors 
shall give their votes, 

Sec., 2. That section 141 ofthe Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
so amended as to read as follows: 

“Src. il. Whenever a certificate of votes from any State has not been re- 
ceived at the seat of Government on the fourth Monday of the month of Jan- 
uary in which their meeting shall have been held, the Secretary of State shall 
send a special messenger to the district judge in whose custody one certificate 
of the votes from that State has been ledger, and such judge shall forthwith 
transmit that list to the seat of Government.” 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time; 
and the question being taken on its passage, the Speaker pro tempore 
announced the bill passed. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. [I call for a division. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the call for a divis- 
ion comes too late. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I presume the tleman 
from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ] does not understand the effect of this 
measure. By the present law the Presidential electors are required 
to meet on the second Monday in January, and they are required to 
have their certificate here by a certain day in December. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The explanation of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is entirely unnecessary. I think I understand the provisions of 
the bill. But certain gentlemen on this floor have stated that no leg- 
islation shall be passed except certain kinds of legislation. There are 
bills in which the people of my district are directly concerned, bills 
which are in the interest of economy on the part of the Government, 
and bills the passage of which would be of great assistance to the peo- 
ple I represent in their present strait on account of the yellow-fever 


epidemic. 
If it be the purpose of any gentleman 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s demand for a division 


comes too late. 
Mr. DOUGHERTY. As I understand it, the Chair put the question, 
and, if no other gentleman voted ‘‘no,’’ I certainly voted no,“ and 


then I called for a division. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The demand for a division 
the Chair has declared came too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The vote was taken, the Chair an- 
nounced the result deliberately, and the demand for a division there- 
fore comes too late. The bill has been passed. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. I submit the following privileged report. 

The report was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is the reading of the statement on the part of the 
House conferees demanded? [After a pause.] If not, its reading will 
be di with. e 

The statement of the House conferees accompanying the conference 
report under the rules is as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 2 
votes oſ the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate tothe bill (H. aod] 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 1888 
prior years, and for other purposes, submit the following written statement in 
* of the accompanying conference report: 

he action of the conference committee differs from that submitted in a re- 


rt to the House on the Senate amendments, on the 3d instant, in the follow- 
ö — : $ gazo 


On amendments numbered 39 and 41: Appropriates $2,500 to enable the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to employ s counsel to represent 
the in the case of Samuel Strong, autho to be submitted to an arbi- 


tration board under a joint resolution of Congress approved July 10, 1888. 

On amendment num 42: Strikes out a provision to extend the time within 
which the Washington aqueduct tunnel shall be completed, from November 1 
1888, to June 30, 1859, and appropriates $5,000 for the expenses of a joint select 
committee authorized under a concurrent resolution of Congress to investigate 
3 on — gner ——— brig said 8 ois cm: 

n amendment num : Strikes out proposed appropriation of $8,745 t 
pay to the widow of the late Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite the balance of 3 


TOn i ment numbered 107: Omits from the provision to pay certain ac- 
counts of district attorneys in 1887, the claim of Grosvenor Lowrey for $911.20, 
certified in Senate Executive Document No. 270. 

On amendments numbered 112 and 113, relating to the Industrial Christian 
Home Association of Utah: Inserts in lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ments the provisions which are set forth in full in the conference report. 

On amendment numbered 114 : Strikes out proposed appropriation to pay one 
year’s salary to the widow of Lafayette Dancy, an employé of the In Rev- 
enue Service, who died of yellow fever in Florida, 

On amendment numbered 138: 1 $66 for payment of an additional 
= 5 = House Committee on E ed Bills for eleven days’ services to Oo- 

On amendment numbered 231: Strikes out the provision to extend the laws of 
the United States over the territory known as “No Man’s Land,“ and author- 
izing the entry of public lands therein under the homestead laws. 

The bill as agreed upon by the conferees appropriates $1,873,133,37, being a re- 
duction under the amount as it passed the Senate of $291,915.23, and an increase 
over the amount as it passed the House of 51, 45,615.00. i 

JAS. N. BURNES, 
JOSEPH P. SAYERS, 
THOS. RYAN, 

Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. McKENNA. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Mr. Speaker, is there any way to get a separate 
vote on the item concerning the Chinese indemnity? 

The SPEAKER. There is not. The conference report must be 
acted upon as an entirety. It must be agreed to or rejected as a 
whole. 

Mr. MCKENNA. A motion is in order to reject the report. 

The SPEAKER. That is involved in the proposition to di to 
the report. If it be disagreed to, the whole subject will be open, and 
the House may insist on its amendments or recede from its disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. McKENNA. I hope the House will disagree to the conference 
report. Mr. Speaker, there is no good reason whatever for appropriatin 
$276,000, at this time at any rate, to indemnify the Chinese. It will 
be observed that the language of the item is somewhat changed. It is 

mt by the committee on the ground of humane reasons. It was put 

y the President in his recommendation on the ground ofa thing befit- 
ting the national honor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if it could be put on either ground, the Calendars 
of this House are groaning with bills which should be passed for hu- 
mane reasons, and which should be passed for reasons befitting the na- 
tional honor. We seem to be in haste, sir, to appropriate $276,000 for 
claims that have not been audited by any committee of this House, 
and yet if a bona fide claim, which has passed the scrutiny of one of 
the committees of this body, be offered for consideration, some gentle- 
man will be eager enough to call the regular order, or some one else 
swift to demand a quorum and defeat it. 

Now, it seems to me that we should be as fair and just to our own 
citizens as we want to be extraordinarily generous to the citizens of some 
other nation. In the treaty which was negotiated with the Chinese 
Government there was a clause of indemnity amounting to $276,000, 
granted confessedly upon no legal ground whatever; granted then, I 
suppose, diplomatically. For diplomatic reasons the Chinese Govern- 
ment rejected the treaty. They will not give us the benefit of it. But 
we propose to give them all the benefit thereisinit. Nowwhy? Will 
some gentleman tell me why? I would like to have some member of 
this committee explain to me the reason why. Will any gentleman 
give the answer? There is no Jegal obligation to doit; there is no 
moral obligation resting upon us, and the diplomatic reason by the 
action of China itself has heen destroyed, Why, then, grant-it? 

As I said before, in my former remarks on this subject, in the Forty- 
ninth Congress we granted $147,000 distinctly on the ground that it 
should not become a precedent. We grant the $276,000 distinctly that 
it is for humane reasons and possibly not to become a precedent. Are 
we never to be humane hereafter? Is this to be the limit of it? 

Mr. Speaker, if we should entertain its consideration on the ground 
of humanity, and I confess it is a strong ground; if we should entertain 
its consideration on some ground befitting the national honor, and I 
confess it is strong, there is no haste to entertain either at this time. 
The Chinese matter is not yet concluded. I hope it is near a conclu- 
sion; and when it has reached a conclusion it is time enough to con- 
sider whether we shall make gifts to China or whether we shall 
consider them ın the light that this bili desires we should consider 
them. 

Now I am well aware that it looks like this is an invidious matter; 
it looks as if this great and powerful nation could well afford to grant 


this sum of money; but if you put it on that ground let us not go 
abroad to do justice or to grant favors before we do so at home. I 
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would like some sufficient reason to be given why this should become 
a law at all. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise for the purpose of re- 
plying to the remarks of the gentleman from California, who has just 
taken bis seat, or to discuss the pending report, but simply to occupy 
the attention of the House for a few moments relative to some of the 
statements made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], not 
long since, in regard to the expenditures under this Administration. I 
do not propose to go into a general statement as to the appropriations 
or expenditures of the public money, but simply to refer to one state- 
ment in particular which was made by him—that in relation to the 
increase of public offices and of salaries. All of the other points made 
by him have been sufficiently and amply answered by other gentlemen 
on this floor. 

Appended to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois wasa state- 
„ ment that there had been during the last three sessions of Congress, in- 
cluding this one, 799 new offices created, with salaries aggregating 
$762,236.50 per annum. The gentleman did not trouble himself to 
present the other side of this question and to show during that time 
what places had been dispensed with and what salaries had been abol- 
ished. I hold in my hand a statement of the offices that have been 
abolished, the appropriations for which have been discontinued during 
the same period of time, aggregating 467 offices, at an aggregate com- 
pensation of $515,665 per annum. I will not stop to read it, but with 
the consent of the House will incorporate it in the RECORD as a part of 
and at the close of my remarks. 

This statement, Mr. Speaker, shows that 467 offices with salaries ag- 
gregating $515,655 per annum have been discontinued during the three 
sessions of Congress referred to, and which at least should be consid- 
ered as a partial offset to the 799 new offices alleged by the gentleman 
from Illinois to have been created during the same period. 

Now, as to the places’ enumerated as having been established, and 
which go to make up the total of 799, to which he alludes, I find upon 
an examination of the table presented by him that out of these places 
that are counted as offices established 62 are policemen of the District 
of Columbia, 12 are employés of the fire department, and 25 janitors 
of new school buildings erected in the District within the past three 
years, making a total of 99 places of this character which have been 
created during that time, or an increase of that many in the fire de- 
partment, the police service, and for the public-school buildings of 
this city, and which the gentleman enumerates in his list as a part of 
the new offices created under this Administration. 

Here is a great and growing city, a city which in 1880, I believe, con- 
tained about 180,000 inhabitants and now nearly 230,000. Itis nota 
strange thing under such circumstances that for the protection of pub- 
lic property and for the preservation of peace and order, for the pro- 
tection of property from fire, that there should have been this moderate 
increase; but I wish to call attention to the fact that this increased 
force is arrayed in the table of the gentleman from Illinois as a part of 
the increased officers of this Administration. 

In the consular service there appears to have been an increase of 
twenty-three new consulates during the three sessions. They are in 
fact not new offices created, but they are offices formerly compensated 
from the fees which they earned. By providing for them specific sal- 
aries, as has been done, the fees revert to the Treasury, a better service 
is obtained for the Government, and the revenue derived from the fees 
more than balances the te of specific salaries paid. 

I find also that of this number one hundred are in the Patent Office. 
Gentlemen know very well how the Patent Office is run. It is not in- 
tended to be a source of revenue especially to the Government; but for 
the benefit of inventors and the country at large it is necessary that 
people having cases there should have them disposed of as rapidly and 
as efliciently as possible. As the country grows our p has been 
faster; a large number of applications for patents have been filed there. 
It has been growing all the while, and, consequently, has necessitated 
this increase. 

During this period of time the Department of Labor was established. 
In that Department sixty-two of this increased number are employed. 
That Department was established for the benefit of labor throughout 
‘the country. It was demanded by the laboring people and was made 
without an objection from either side of this House. 

Of the number suggested by the gentleman from Illinois I find also 
eleven United States Senate employés. These are Republican em- 
ployés provided for by the Republican Senate; and, as is well known 
here, of course it was consented to finally as a matter of necessity on 
the part of the House. 

Now, as to the General Land Office. In that great office there has 
been an increase of thirty-five newemployés. It is unnecessary for me 
to state here the reasons for this increase; they are many and obvious. 
The legislation which has occurred during this period, restoring to 
the public domain vast bodies of lands granted by Republican Congresses 
to railroad corporations, has opened the field to and increased the number 
— homestead settlers, thus multiplying the business of this over worked 
office. 

Then the increase of the Navy has caused an increase of ninety of 
this number in that Department. That has been sufficiently answered 


here, We all know the number of vessels that are being built under 
the provisions for the increase of the Navy. 

In that number of officers enumerated by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois I find forty-one employés ccnnected with the new Library building. 
That was voted for by both sides of this House, and was a new enter- 
prise not connected with the current business of the Government. 

The interstate-commerce law was also passed during this period, the 
commission established and went into operation, and I find it bas six 
employés. 

In the State, War, and Navy building I find there was fifty-six ad- 
ditional places. These are mostly charwomen and watchmen. There 
was a great building, which cost about $10,000,000, and which was not 
completed until a very short time ago. It required additional watch- 
men and charwomen to care for and protect that vast structure. 

I find also four additional employ(s in the service of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, where the business has been accumulating on accountof 
the increased number of examinations and applications. 

Now, as to the increase of salaries. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] states there have been 350 salaries increased at an 
annual cost of $52,000. In examining his statement I find included 
therein the salaries of 78 employés of the fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have been increased from $20 to $40 each per 
annum. I also find that the salaries of 7 Senate employ(s have been 
increased and are charged as a part of the 350 referred to, and 165 char- 
women have had their salaries increased $60 per annum, making an 
aggregate of 250 salaries increased, which accounts for that number of 
the 350 submitted by him, leaving only 100 which I have not ac- 
counted for. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that of the whole number of sala- 
ries increased 7 were for Senate employés (Republican Senate); 165 
were for the poorly paid charwomen in the Departments, and 78 were 
for the fire department force of the District of Columbia. 8 

I do not wish to detain the House at any length, but I will now sub- 
mit a few suggestions in regard to the Post-Office Department. In 
1882 there were 521 employés in that Department. In 1884—the last 
year of Republican administration—there were 568, and in 1888 there 
were 591. These figures show an increase of only 70 employés from 
1882 down to 1888. 

Mr. MASON. I wish the gentleman would state whether the slight- 
ness of the increase accounts for the condition of the service. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I will finish my statement and then will answer 
the gentleman’s question. The increase in the Department from 1884 
to 1883 was only 23, and in 1884 the letter rate of postage was reduced 
from 3 to 2 cents per half ounce. The increase of 70 employés between 
1882 and 1888 is partly accounted for by the necessity of using addi- 
tional buildings, requiring the employment of 7 additional laborers, 12 
additional watchmen, 22 charwomen, 3 firemen, 1 engineer, and 2 ele- 
vator conductors. From these figures it will be seen that the increase 
included only 23 additional clerks. The percentage of increase in the 
clerical force was only a little over 4 per cent., while the increase in the 
number of post-offices was 23.8 per cent., and the increase in the postal 
business was 39 per cent. And, Mr. Speaker, this increase in the busi- 
ness has been effected notwithstanding the decrease of the letter postal 
rate from 3 to 2 cents per ounce, and the increase of the unit of weight 
from one-half to 1 ounce, and the reduction of newspaper postage from 
2 cents to 1 cent per pound. Of the increase of 70 in the number of 
employés in the Department from 1882 to 1888, only 23 have occurred 
during the present Administration; and this, notwithstanding the large 
increase in the service, shown by the figures I have already given, aud 
the necessity of using additional buildings. 

Now as to the question suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MAson] a moment ago, it is really unnecessary for me to answer 
it, because the business men of this whole country know how greatly 
the postal service has increased, and it is not true, as is alleged in a 
general way by partisans upon this floor, that the service has been in- 
efficient under this Administration. Gentlemen can make that state- 
ment in general terms and in a partisan manner here, bnt they can not 
substantiate it. The business men of the country will not testify that 
the charge is true, The business of the Post-Office Department has 
been greatly enlarged along with the business of the country, and it 
has been managed efficiently and frugally. I have here a statement 
of the increased expenditures and the increased revenues of the Depart- 
ment. I will not take time to read itin full now, but will incorporate 
it in my remarks. I wané to call attention to one very significant por- 
tion of it, which shows the cost of every dollar of revenue trom this 
source during the different years from 1883 to 1888. In 1883 the cost 
was $1.04, in 1884 it was $1.08, in 1885 it was $1.17; in 1886, the first 
fiscal year of a Democratic administration, it was $1.16; in 1887 it was 
$1.08, in 1888 it was $1.03. It will be seen, therefore, that the last 
year makes the best showing of any year from 1883 down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What do I understand that statement to be? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It isastatement showing the cost of every dollar 
of revenue from the Post-Office Department, and it illustrates the in- 
dustry, the honesty, and the rigid economy with which that Depart- 
ment has been conducted under this Administration. And as I have 
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already said the decrease in the cost of collecting the revenue from this | Statement showing offices abolished or salaries omitted, ete.—Continued, 


source has not in any way impaired the efficiency of the service. 


Statement showing offices abolished or salaries omitted to be appropriated 
for during the Forty-ninth Congress and the first session of the Fiftieth 
Congress. 

FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


Offices. No. Amount. 
Executive Office. 
Gerke seeeeestesee eee. 3 — —U 1 81. 600 
Gerk nn. .nnocsevscenyeonse rocesesoesesves recess ovesbncsnvesconsesssansess eee n 1 1.400 
Treasury Department. 
Second Comptroller’s Oſllee 
Clerks at $1,600 each. .. . PAE ENE E r a R O 5 8,000 
Clerks at $1, 400 each 0 2 2, 800 
Wer 1 1.200 
Clerk. . . 1 1.000 
Clerks at $900 each.. 3 2,700 
Third Auditor's Office: 
Clerks at $1,400 each.. 6 8,400 
Clerke at $1,200 eech. eee eee eee eee vesès 14 16. 800 
FF oes vosódasseorrsse 2 1,800 
Sixth Auditor's Office: 
3 4,800 
10 14,000 
1 1,200 
4 4,000 
Trasurer’s Office: 
ere, . 5 3 3,600 
Clerks at $900 each. . . . . . 5 . 19 17,100 
Register’s Office: 8 
Chief of divisio 2 2,000 
Clerk. 1 1,800 
Cler 1 1. 600 
Clerk.. 1 1,400 
Clerks at $1,200 each... 5 6,000 
Copyists at 11 9. 900 
Engraving and Printing Bureau: 
Clerks at $1.200 each .. 2 2,400 
i Sed at $900 each.. 3 2,700 
Laborers at $660 each. 3 1,980 
Mint Bureau: 
Clerk, 1 1. 000 
Internal Revenue Bureau: 
Clerks at $900 CACD...........cscccesscoesesessrseeee sorts s 26 23, 400 
War Department. 
Quariermaster-General’s Oftice: 
G TOE TE 1 1,600 
Clerks at $1,400 each.. 4 5. 600 
2 RES 1 1,200 
Clerks at $1,000 each... 2 2. 000 
Copyists at $900 each.. 10 9,000 
Watchmen. . . 1 720 
Agents at $1,400 each 15 21,000 
Surgeon-General’s Offi 
Clerks at $1,000 each .. „%%%»ͤö;ß T 20, 000 
Paymaster-General’s Office: 
, vvcsoeces cacsvoseed oia oan avs ana! 2 2, 
75 2 2,400 
2 2,000 
È 900 
4 4,000 
Interior Department. 
Indian Office: 
Employés........ . . T 3 4,520 
Pension Office: 
Clerks at $1,600 each.. 5 8,000 
Clerks at $1.400 each... 28 39, 200 
Clerks at $1,200 each. 39 46,800 
Ølorks at $1,000 cach.. 20 20, 000 
eee, 45 40, 500 
Post-Ofice Department. 
1 1,800 
1 1, 400 
1 720 
FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 
Treasury Department. 
1 $1,650 
1 1,200 
8 10, 800 
Bod 1. 400 
War Department. 
Quartermaster-General’s Office: 1 
Clerks and employés. . . FFF istucaal boven teasecbieass 13 14, 600 
Post-Office Department. 
Office First Assistant Postmaster-General : 
Clerk d 1,400 
Clerks, at $1,200 each 2 2 400 
Clerks, at $1,000 each 6 6,000 


FIFTIETH CONGRZSS, FIRST SESSION. 


Offices. No. Amount. 


Treasxry Depariment. 
Secretary’s Office : 
Assistant chief of division 


Clerks reduced by consolidatio 
Supervising Architect’s Office: 

Photographer....... 
Second Auditor’s Office 

Clerks at $1,000 each......... — besessene ee 
Third Auditor's Office: 

Clerks at $1,400 each. . . . . 1 . 

Clerks at $1, 200 each. 

ler. . eee 
Treasurer's Office: 
Clerks at $900 each. 
Pressm: 


m of divisions 


e Chee 


RP 


8888 888 8 8 


—— es 


to to mAg A 
r p 2 


22 


Adjutant-General’s Office: ° 

Assistant messengers at $720 each. . . . . . eee 

Watchmen at $720 each. . . . . . . . „ 
Quartermaster-General’s Office: 

Clerks and OMmplovés.......c...0..cccseessessaccccsescpndevcoscesenseceseecssens 
Paymaster-General’s Office : 

Watchmen at $720 each......sseresssscssesessosicsoesinoepeostssseešsooseseesoos 


Interior Department. 
Members Board of Pension Appeals, at $2,000 each. . . .. . 
„7777 ⁵ biéscat T N 5 vt 


Comparative statement showing the receipts and expenditures of the Post- 
Office Department for several years past. 


Expenditures made on ac- 


Gross postal receipts, count of she year: 82 
Fiscal Pee 
adin: 82 
endin, 
J pieg Total forthe 2 32 
30— year, previous 2 s3 
year. 8° 
81.04 
1 1. 08 
1. 17 
` 51 1.16 
Š 53, 2,040. 215. 1.08 
. 74) 9. 55, 250, 000. 00 2, 116, 748. 1.03 


* Decrease, 


Mr. VANDEVER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS] to have stated emphatically that the efficiency 
of the postal service has been materially increased of late and under the 
present Administration. Now, I can speak with confidence on this 
question in regard to the part of the country which I represent. At 
the commencement of this session of Congress I called the attention of 
this House to the suffering condition of the postal service in Southern 
California; and I stated then a fact which has never been contradicted— 
that on account of the inefficiency of the service or inadequate provision 
for it the mails had piled up in certain offices in Southern California, 
and especially in San Diego, to such an extent that when there was a 
change made in the office of postmaster at that place the new incum- 
bent found the office encumbered with a lot of mails which had never 
been handled or distributed, and in order to get rid of them he was 
obliged to load them up on wagons and have them hauled down and 
dumped into San Diego Harbor. : 

That is a fact which can not be controverted or denied; and although 
there may have been an increase of appropriation for the postal serv- 
ice, and may have been something like a general increase in its effi- 
ciency, I can say that the beneficial effects of such increase have never 
reached our part of the country; and I assert that if we had here the 
evidence of the Post-Office Department it would show clearly and un- 
equivocally that petitions are being received and piled up in the De- 
partment claiming relief that is but tardily afforded, if at all. 

There may be no intention on the part of the Post-Office Department 
to withhold proper facilities from our part of the country; but I affirm 
that with reference to us the credit for economy which the Department 
claims is at the expone of the public convenience. Let me refer to 
one county of my district to show the growth of population and the 
increased necessity for postal facilities. In Los Angeles County two 
years ago the registered vote was a little over 17,000; the registration 
for this year has already reached 28,000. The increase is in about the 
same proportion in other counties of Southern California, Not a city 
or town of any pretensions in that section but is suffering for greater 
mail and servi 


postal ice, 
Now, that isa fair sample (though it may appear a little exaggerated) 
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of the general growth of population, the development of business, and 
the increase of resources in that part of the country. The service of 
the Post-Office Department has not kept pace with this increase and 
growth. We have not been able to impress upon the Post-Office De- 
partment the necessity for increased postal facilities, and-the public 
there are suffering in this respect. They are cryingaloud continually, 
and crying in vain, to the Post-Office Department for a service which 
shall be adequate to the public wants. 

Mr. Speaker, the spare of the observations of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS] to the remarks of my colleague [Mr. 
MCKENNA] on this Chinese clause of the deficiency bill is not very 


a t 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I did not rise for the purpose of replying to that 
gentleman: Iso stated at the beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Well, as I am on the floor and have some ideas 
in regard to the Chinese question, I propose to say a few words on that 
topic. The message of the President of the United States to this House 
approving the Chinese restriction act seemed to me in the nature of an 
apology for that act of approval on his part—not an apology to this 
House, but evidently an apology to China; and in order to make the 
act which he approved acceptable in some degree to the Chinese Goy- 
ernment, the President recommended in his apology that there be an 
appropriation of $276,000 from the public Treasury as a sort of sop to 
the Chinese Government in order to make the bill go down. And we 
are now asked in the report of the conference committee on this defi- 
ciency bill to approve that apology of the President to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for signing a bill passed by the Congress of the United States; 
and that, too, after China had rejected a treaty with this Government 
that proffered indemnity for alleged depredations committed upon 
Chinese subjects residing in this country. 

Mr. RYAN, A plaster for the bruise. 

Mr. VANDEVE Yes, sir, Now, I can not seo that this House is 
called upon to approve that clause of the deficiency bill; and I agree 
entirely with every expression which has been made by my colleague. 
I think this proposed appropriation ought to be rejected. We owe it 
to ourselves, we owe it to the people we represent and to the country 
at large, that the official acts of the President of the United States 
should not be accompanied with apologies to foreign governments, and 
that a money consideration should not be tendered to such a govern- 
ment to make our Congressional action acceptable. 

Mr. BURNES, Mr. Speaker, our relations with China, as is known 
to the public, are somewhat delicate, if not strained. It has been 
stated in certain quarters that there were outside influences operating 
to prevent the maintenance of such relations as, I trust, we seek to 
preserve with every nation on the face of the earth. Be that as it may, 
the State Department seems to have been firmly of the opinion that 
this money ought to be appropriated, not only for the reason suggested 
by the distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA ], but 
as evidence of our willingness to pay for damages perpetrated upon 
citizens of a foreign country. Of course we want to pay our own citi- 
zens whatever is due them, but we can not do so in a moment nor in 
this bill. Let each claim stand on its own merits and bide its own 
time. That we can not now consider their claims seems not a suffi- 
cient reason why we should withhold payment to some one else of what 
seems to be a fair and reasonable obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment toward citizens of a foreign government for injuries suffered at 
the hands of certain parties in some of the Territories of the United 
States. The amount of damage has been estimated at the sum pro- 
posed to be appropriated in this Senate amendment; and it is but rea- 
sonable and fair that the damage thus perpetrated should be recog- 
nized and paid for, even if not strictly required by the law of nations. 
We feel that there is some sort of law at least to justify this payment, 
and if nowhere else, it is recognized in the hearts of mankind. 

All I desire to say in justice to the House committee is that the com- 
munication with regard to this matter was with the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, or with the Senate, and the amendment was urged 
on the conferees of the House by our brethren of the Senate. It was 
an amendment which met the approbation of the Senate. It was not 
only urged by members of the Senate conference, but by others distin- 
guished in the councils of the nation at the other end of the Capitol. 

I will say to my friend from California it was agreed upon and per- 
haps put upon the bill by the Senate before the reception of the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States. We were in conference 
for a number of days. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Is not that a reason for not continuing it, that it 
was put on the bill upon the supposition the Chinese treaty would be 
ratified ? 

Mr. BURNES. I beg your pardon, it was put on after the treaty 
was known not to have been ratified. If I am wrong in that, I will 
say we had a conference after it was known the Chinese Government 
had refused to ratify the treaty, and the Senate conferees insisted on it 
before the tion of the President’s message. The House conferees 
were indi to yield—I was, forone. When the message came it 
was urged as a reason why the action supported by the Senate confer- 
ees should be yielded to on the part of the House conferees. Under 
the circumstances, as no one mind can see the whole of this proposi- 


tion, and looking at it as a whole, a compromise seems wise, for our 
relations with foreign countries—possibly peaceable relations—may be 
5 some sense involved. We will do well to look at it from every point 
of view. 

My friend has viewed it from a legislative standpoint, which may be 
satisfactory to him, but when we view it as a whole there are other 
considerations which should influence our action. It has met the ap- 
proval of a co-ordinate branch of the legislative department of this 
Government, and the one that has to do with ratification of treaties, 
and the approbation of the executive department also. Because some 
of us can not see the wisdom of the tender of this payment now, is 
scarcely a sufficient reason for rejecting this conference report. Some- 
thing is due to the judgment of others who have had to do, closely, 
with the whole subject. It is not necessary to argue in favor of a blind 
submission to the judgment of others, and I would not do so in ordi- 
nary matters, but this involves matters and considerations with which 
we have not had official connection, and concerning which the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, from other than a legislative stand- 
point, and the Senate, which has given it careful consideration, unite 
in warmly commending this amendment to us, It can do no harm, at 
least, to agree to the amendment, The money will not be paid to the 
Chinese Government until after the State Department has fully re- 
considered the matter with reference to some further negotiation and 
arrangement which may be beneficial to the country. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Whatspecific claims of the Chinese Government 
were made the basis of your action in fixing that amount? 

Mr. BURNES. It is intended to discharge the obligations of this 
Government to China on account of damages or injuries inflicted by our 
citizens on citizens of that country. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Were they ascertained damages? 

Mr. BURNES. I understand they were ascertained. They were 
sufficiently ascertained at least to enable the Secretary of State to in- 
corporate this amount in the treaty with China which was rejected. 

Mr. VANDEVER. It should be investigated by a committee of the 
House and not given directly without some such action on our part. 

Mr. BURNES. We can not possibly investigate every item by the 
action of a committee of this House, but this having been investigated 
already by the Secretary of State to the extent of enabling him to fix 
this amount in the recent treaty, I do not see that Congressional inves- 
tigation by a committee could do any good. No man can fix exactly 
what would be adequate compensation to the survivors of a family 
whose head, or other member wasslain, maimed, orinjured. Themind 
is incapable of grasping such elements of estimation or figures, But 
as this amount has been ascertained by the Department of State, and 
so farr ized as to have been put into the treaty, and be urged by 
the President and the Senate, I think we had better accept it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in reply to some statements fecently 
made in this House by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], it 
seems to me that my friend from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS] as well as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], who spoke the other day on 
the same subject, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes], have 
entirely lost sight of the real point which was made by him in his argu- 
ment. If I understood the gentleman from Illinois aright in the state- 
ment made in this House a few weeks ago, in which he alleged that 
the appropriations had been 1 ly increased under the present Ad- 
ministration, that the number of officials had been enlarged, and that 
the amounts paid in salaries had been increased over what they had 
been undera Republican administration, the gentleman from Illinois 
did not intend to make the allegation that these increases had been 
unnecessarily and extravagantly made, but he intended in calling at- 
tention to them simply to remind gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that in 1884, pending the Presidential election, they had charged 
throughout this country and in this House, as gentlemen will well remem- 
ber, that the Republican party and the Republican administration had 
largely, unnecessarily, and extravagantly increased the appropriations 
and the number of officials, as well as their salaries, and that if the 
country would only give to them (the Democratic party) the control of 
the reins of Government, then they would show to the people of the 
country a large reduction of the appropriations and a large reduction 
of the number of officials and the amount of the salaries. The gentle- 
man from Illinois simply called attention to the fact that these promises 
under which our friends on the other side came into possession of the 
Government in 1884, entering upon the actual control of it in 1885, 
had not been redeemed in any respect. 

I take it that that was the only point the gentleman from Illinois 
had in mind in presenting the statistics which he did; and the very fact 
that it required the gentleman from Texas, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and the gentleman from Georgia to undertake to explain why all 
of these additions to the appropriations had been made, how the num- 
ber of officials had been increased and how the salaries had been multi- 
plied; I say, the fact that it was n to show that the business 
of the country had increased and had rendered necessary a large in- 
crease in official force and emoluments, is sufficient also as an explana- 
tion of all increases of appropriations under prior administrations. I 
take it for granted that not only under prior istrations, but under 
this present Administration the expenditures of the Government on the 
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whole have been brought within the proper necessities of the Govern- | 1885, until October, 1885, there was nothing even approximating the 


ment, having regard in their increases to the increased business of the 
country. 

But I wish my friends on the other side of the House to bear in mind 
that when in 1884 in this House and throughout the country they were 
endeavoring to arouse the indignation of the people of this land against 
the Republican party and against Republican administrations simply 
because there had been slight increases, and when they promised to the 
people that if they should be put into power there would be reductions 
on appropriations, reductions of officials, and reductions of salary, that 
really they came into power under false pretenses. 

Now, it seems to me that in all matters of this kind it is the desire of 
whatever party may be in power in this country to endeavor to carry 
on the administration of the Government within the limits of appro- 
priate economy, and if this example which has been set before us of 
unredeemed promises of our friends in 1884 shall simply show them in 
the fature that all such promises that may be made during political 
campaigns, like the promises they made themselves in 1884, are simply 
for political effect, and that they really had no intention at the time to 
redeem them, it will have a good influence upon the country. Butit 
ought to be an indication to the masses of the people that their prom- 
ises were all made for political effect. N 

I remember, sir, in 1884 one of the constant charges which was being 
made throughout the country was that the Republican administration 
had gathered into the Treasury a large and unnecessary surplus. I re- 
member a gentleman, whom I heard upon the stump, declare that this 
surplus was some $300,000,000 of idle money, and thousands of voters 
were led to believe that there was truth in the statement, while the 
promise was held out to them that if there should be a change of ad- 
ministration then the idle surplus would be immediately used in the 
redemption of the interest-bearing debt of the country paying it off. 
What was the fact? When the present Administration came into 

wer on the 4th day of March, 1885, it found that there was only 

8,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury coming over from the preceding 
administration of Mr. Arthur, without taking into account the hun- 
dred millions of greenback redemption fund, or taking into account 
the money which had been provided to meet the obligation of the pub- 
lic debt at maturity. 

Excluding these there was only eight millions of surplus, as shown 
by the subsequent accounts of the Treasury, at a time when it was 
stated that this immense sum of $300,000,000 was locked up in the 
vaults of the Treasury and while that statement was being used for 
campaign p And yet, Mr. Speaker, there has not beena single 
hour since the 4th day of March, 1885, up to the present moment, when 
the surplus in the Treasury has not been far more than when the Re- 
publican administration gave up the control of the Government. The 
accounts and statements which hats been rendered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury since the 4th day of March, 1885, show that all of the 
charges made in the campaign and preceding the Presidential election 
of 1884 were absolutely without foundation. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But the gentleman from Maine ignores 
the fact that the condition of our finances was very different during this 
Administration from what it was before. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was replying —— i 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Because under the administration of 
the gentleman’s party all the bonds outstanding and redeemable had 
not been paid, and for some months past we have been unable to redeem 
any bonds except at a premium; and it was on aceount of that condition 
that this surplus accumulated. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But my friend forgets that on the 4th of March, 
1885, when this Administration came into power, there were one hun- 
dred and forty-six millions of 3 percents subject to call at the option 
of the Government, and instead of calling in, canceling, and paying off 
these 3 percents, the present Administration proceeded to increase 
the surplus in the Treasury. The actual condition, the gentleman will 
ascertain on examination of the facts, shows that they increased that 
surplus of only $8,000,000 on the 4th of March, 1885, until, in October, 
it was over $66,000,000, without buying a single 3 per cent. bond. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Did not the present Administration call in every 
one of the 3 percent. bonds as rapidly as it could? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Fot at all. On the 4th of March, 1885 
s Mr, SOWDEN. When were the last 3 percents redeemed or called 
in? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not until the subsequent January. On the 4th 
of March, 1885, there were one hundred and forty-six million in 3 per 
cent. bonds subject to call, and yet it was not until October in that 
year that a single one of these 3 per cent. bonds were called in, and 
they could have been called in through the summer and so much in- 
terestsaved. Jam not at this time complaining of this. ButIcomplain 
that everywhere it was proclaimed on the stump in 1884 by the gen- 
tlemen who represent his party, and perhaps by the gentleman him- 
self, that the Republican party was keeping in the Treasury hundreds 
of millions—$300, 000,000—idle. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Four hundred million dollars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And yet, as a matterof fact, from the 4th of March, 


idle money in the Treasury that was charged. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my friend yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does he not know that when this Administration 
came in, as a partial explanation of this state of affairs, that the out- 
going Secretary of the Treasury had said that gold and silver could not 
be kept together, and that a financial panic would come in spite of 
everything that could be done, and there would be a money stringency 
in less than ten months after the Administration came into power? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam aware that ex-Secretary McCulloch made a 
statement of that kind, and that statement was derided all over the 
country, and that gentlemen said there was no sufficient ground for 
this condition of affairs. b 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman knows that there was a very gen- 
eral apprehension all over the country, and in the campaign at which 
the present President was elected it was predicted that panic and ruin 
would follow his administration. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in reference to that 
matter that there was nothing to have prevented the present Adminis- 
tration from paying at least $10,000,000 from the 4th of March, 1885, 
until October, 1885; but this money was allowed to accumulate un- 
necessarily in the Treasury until October. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the gentleman knows that the last one of 
these 3 percents have been redeemed—every one, 

Mr. PETERS. Not until the President was forced to do it. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Maine a 
question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam ready to hear you. 

Mr. SOWDEN. As I understand the gentleman, he stated to the 
House that when the present Administration came into power, on the 
4th of March, 1885, it found a surplus of but $8,000,000 on hand and 
in the Treasury.’ 

Mr. DINGLEY. A surplus of $8,000,000 over and above the ma- 
tured obligations of the Government, and $100,000,000 for the re- 
demption of the currency. 

Mr. SOWDEN. This fund could not be applied to the redemption 
of the $146,000,000 3 per cent. bonds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the amount was constantly accumulating 
from that time when the Republicans went out of power; and I was 
saying that the surplus had been constantly used by the Republican 
administration for the purpose of calling in the 3 per cent. bonds un- 
til that party did go out of power. But when another administration 
came in, notwithstanding they came in under the charge that this 
amount had been needlessly accumulating in the Treasury under the 
Republican party, yet 5 to accumulate more, when their 
Republican predecessors been paying the 3 per cent. bonds off as 
rapidly as they could. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Oh, not at all, 

Mr. PETERS. And they had to get the Morrison resolution passed 
through the House to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to go on 
with the payment. 

Mr. SOWDEN. But you contend that when the present Adminis- 
tration came into power there was only $8,000,000 surplus in the 
Treasury. 
Mr. DINGLEY. That was eight millions that was left after the 
outgoing administration had been using about ten millions per month 
in paying off the 3 per cent. bonds. But the revenne was accumulat- 
ing at the rate of nearly ten millions per month from that time on, 
and instead of using that ten millions month by month to call in the 
3 per cent, bonds, the present Administration allowed the surplus to 
accumulate at the rate of about fen millions amonth, until in October, 
1885, it had reached the amount of sixty-six millions, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Does not the gentleman know that the 
Morrison resolution did not relate to the 3 per cent. bonds? 

Mr. PETERS. It related to the surplus, though. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Now, I want tocall the attention of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] (who is always courteous and 
whose courtesy I do not wish to trespass upon unwarrantably) to the 
fact that when the present Administration came into power the out- 
standing bonds of the Government redeemable at the option of the Ad- 
ministration amounted to $196,000,000, and to the further fact that 
every dollar of those bonds was redeemed by the Administration up to 
the Ist of August of last year, so that when Congress met there were 
no bonds at all outstanding subject to the call of the Government, and 
the only way in which the surplus accumulating in the Treasury could 
be disposed of was by going into the market and buying those bonds 
at the enormous premium of which the gentleman is aware, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me repeat what I have already said. On the 
4th of March, 1885, when the present Administration came into power, 
the surplus revenue had been used by the Republican administration, 
which went outat that date, in calling in and paying off the 3 percent. 
bonds, so that there were but eight millions of surplus revenue—idle 
money, so called—in the Treasury. Now, I say that instead of using 
the surplus revenue, as it had been previously used by the Republican 
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administration, to call in and pay off the 3 per cent. bonds, this pres- 
ent Administration permitted the revenue to accumulate at the rate of 
about ten millions per month in the time between the 4th of March, 
1885, and October, 1885, so that in the latter month the amount of idle 
money in the Treasury had reached some $66,000,000. 

Now, observe my point. I say there was no sufficient reason for re- 
fusing to use that idle money to callin and pay off the 3 per cent. 
bonds during that period, and especially no reason for such action by 
a Democratic administration, in view of the fact that the Democratic 
leaders had appeared upon the platform and had risen in this House 
during the pendency of the Presidential election of 1884 and had charged 
upon the Republicans that they had not used the surplus in paying oft 
the debt as rapidly as they ought te have done, but had permitted an 
accumulation of at least three hundred, millions of idle money in the 
Treasury, although as a matter of fact, on the 4th of March, 1885, the 
amount was only $8,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Hendricks in his campaign speeches put the 
“ surplus?’ at four hundred millions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And, gentlemen, in order to make a show of justi- 
fication for your statements as to the enormous accumulation in the 
Treasury you had to include the one hundred millions of greenback 
redemption, you had to include gold and silver against which there 
were outstanding certificates, you had to include money which had 
been set aside to meet bonds and to pay interest which had matured, 
money which was necessary to meet the constantly maturing obliga- 
tions of the Government. Now, I am not so much complaining of 
what was done during the period I have mentioned, as I am calling at- 
tention to the fact that the very gentlemen who, during the campaign 
of 1884, had charged upon the Republicans that they were holding in 
the Treasury a vast amount of idle money, and who were promising 
that if they should come into power they would use that idle money 
in paying off the debt, when they did come into power not only did 
not increase the payments upon the debt but stopped them entirely for 
six months and allowed an extra accumulation of $58,000,000 of idle 
money between the 4th of March, 1885, and October of the same year. 
Iam calling attention to this, and also to the fact that by their own 
admission, appropriations have been increased under the present Ad- 
ministration, officials have been increased under the present Adminis- 
tration, and salaries have been increased under the present Administra- 
tion. 

I do not say unnecessarily increased, and neither did the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. But, nevertheless, gentlemen, you admit 
that they have been increased; increased, as you say, no doubt prop- 
erly, because the business of the country has increased; but I am call- 
ing attention to the fact that what you said in 1884 that you would do 
if you should come into power you have not done, and that you are 
confessing, by the position which you take now, that your charges 
against the Republicans in 1884 had nosortof foundation. [Applause 
on the Republican side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ill the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You have contrasted Democratic action with Re- 
publican action as to the panle debt. Now, is it not a fact that a 
Democratie House passed a bill for the refunding of that debt, reduc- 
ing the interest to 3 per cent., a reduction which would have saved on 
the amount of outstanding bonds about $16,000,000, and did not Pres- 
ident Hayes veto that bill, and, on account of that veto, did not the 
people have to pay millions of money in interest before the bonds were 
refunded ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman now is going back many years. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I go back to show what was done with reference 
to this same debt. You have been talking about the action of the two 

rties with regard to the debt, and I want the whole of the facts to go 
Before the country, and I say that the people had to pay from ten to 
sixteen million dollars additional, in interest, on account of that veto 
by a Republican President. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman has gone back to 1877 or 1878 for 
the purpose of finding an excuse for what occurred in 1885. Now, I 
wisi to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that under the bill 
introduced by Senator Windom the very bonds of which he has spoken 
were subsequently refunded at 3 per cent. interest, under conditions 
far more favorable to the Government than those which were proposed 
in the bill vetoed by President Hayes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. No,sir. President Garfield’s administration saw 
that the action of the Hayes administration would be their ruin, and 
they got remission down to 3} per cent., and the Democratic House 
forced the rate down to 3 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all; but—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. But millions of interest had been paid out in the 
mean time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Having the floor, Mr. Speaker, I think I shall en- 
deavor to occupy half the time myself. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I interrupted 


him with his permission. 
Mr. DINGLEY, I was entirely willing to yield for a question, but 
I am not willing to yield for a speech. 


Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ves, sir. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to know whether the gentleman’s 
lamentations about the charges which he alleges were made against his 
party prior to the last Presidential election is not the result of the im- 
pression which those charges made upon the public mind and the suc- 
cess with which they met before the people in contributing to the elec- 
tion of the present President of the United States? 

Mr.MILLIKEN. The gentleman acknowledges, then, that he elected 
his President under false pretenses ? 

Mr. SOWDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What Iam calling attention to is that by what has 
been said here to-day it is confessed that all of the charges that were 
made against the Republican party and the Republican administration 
in the campaign of 1884, by means of which, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania Fur. SowDEN] well says, the people were deceived into 
the election of the Democratic candidate, were without foundation. 
That is what I am calling the attention of the House and of the coun- 
try toat this time. You admit, I say, that there was no foundation 
for your charges, because, instead of reducing the appropriations, as you 
said you would if you should get into power, alleging as you did that 
the Republicans had been extravagant and profligate in their expendi- 
tures,instead of reducing the appropriations as you promised, you have 
increased them. You say, very properly, I think, that you have in- 
creased them because the country has grown; but did not the country 
grow during the period of the Republican administrations as well as 
since? Why could you not have been honest enough in the campaign 
of 1884 to have owned up that there had been no profligate expendi- 
tures, and that the increase of appropriations which had been made 
had resulted simply from the increased business of the country. Why 
did you not admit that explanation of the increase under the Repub- 
lican administrations, just as you offer it now in explanation of the in- 
creases which you have made yourselves? 

Now, your Administration has come into power on the charge that the 
Republicans had been maintaining unnecessary officials, I heard the 
charge made on dozens of stumps that there were twice as many offi- 
cials as ought to be maintained, and that our party had been using 
them for political work; and it was promised that if you should come 
into power you would reduce these officials and these salaries. And 
now, by your confession here to-day you have not only not reduced the 
number of officials, but have increased them and have increased sala- 
ries, And you give the very appropriate excuse that the business of 
the country has increased; that it was necessary to have the utmost 
efficiency possible. I accept the excuse, but call attention to the fact 
that in giving this excuse you convict yourselves of having deluded and 
deceived the people in 1884, and induced them to elect your candidate 
for the Presidency in the belief that he would do something which now 
you confess he has not done, ought not to have done, and could not 
have done, 

Mr. SOWDEN. One word more. Does not the gentleman from 
Maine know that his party to-day through their newspapers and public 
speakers ang parading before the conntry these very facts, and are claim- 
ing for electioneering purposes that under this Administration the ap- 
propriations have been increased some $90,000,000; and is not this done 
for the purpose of imposing upon the people—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. In other words, the gentleman means to say that 
we are trying to do what his party did. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Is not this done for the purpose of inducing the 
people to vote for the Republican Presidential ticket upon these allega- 
tions that the present Administration has been more profligate in the 
expenditure of public moneys than even its predecessor? Does not the 
gentleman know further that in reply to the statements of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] has put forth a full and unanswerable explanation of every 
charge, accounting satisfactorily for every item of increase, and which 
increase included some $30,000,000 for additional pensions in excess of 
the amount granted by the administration immediately preceding the 

resent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The amount is stated a large number of millions 
too high. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Does not the gentleman know 

Mr. DINGLEY. When the gentleman gets through his speech I 
will go on. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Has not the gentleman himself used this very argu- 
ment in a recent speech in the State of Pennsylvania—the argument 
that this Administration has been far more extravagant than the pre- 
ceding one—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have not used that argument at all in that form, 

Mr. SOWDEN. And has the gentleman been frank enough to give, 
in explanation of the increased appropriations, the real reasons for it, 
namely, the increased allowance for pensions, the natural growth of the 
country, and the ent of the public business? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the only use I have made personally in my arguments of this in- 
crease of appropriations and officials and salaries has been in precisely 
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the line I have already indicated, simply showing that the pretense 
under which the Democratic party came into power in 1884 is now con- 
fessed to have been without foundation; that officials and appropria- 
tions and salaries have been increased as rapidly under the present Ad- 
ministration, not to say more rapidly, than under previous adminis- 
trations. ; 

Representatives of the Democratic party have claimed—and it was 
not for me to say the claim was not just—that this increase was because 
of the increase in the business of the country. But I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that by this confession they admit that when, in 1884, 
they charged that Republican administrations had needlessly increased 
appropriations, bad been making profligate expenditures, and that if 
the Democrats should come into power appropriations and officials and 
salaries should be reduced, they obtained power under a pretense 
which their own official conduct has not verified; for instead of reduc- 
ing these expenditures they have increased them in various directions. 
I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether that argument is not 
legitimate and sound? 

Mr. SOWDEN. The gentleman’s party makes the same charge 
against us to-day which he says representatives of the Democratic party 
made against the Republican administration in 1884. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But the difference between your statements and 
ours is that yours are now shown to have been untrue, while you do 
not deny that the statements we make aretrue. That is quitea wide 
difference. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Asingle word farther. The three responses which 
we have had to the statements made afew weeks ago by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] show that the people, in accepting as true 
the charges in 1884 that the Republican party had been profligate in 
expenditures, had increased officers and salaries unnecessarily, were 
deluded. You did make the people believe those charges, but now you 
confess that they were without foundation. In reference to all such 
charges which we hear from time to time on either side of the House 
I think it may be said, with the experience we have had, that we un- 
dervalue somewhat the intelligence of the people on matters of this 
kind. There was no ground in 1884foryourcharges. I do not believe 
there is ground now to any great extent for any charges of extravagant 
and unnecessary appropriations and the creation of unnecessary offi- 
cials; but I believe we have now the same reason and stronger reason 
to make such charges than you had in 1884. But I believe, as a matter 
of fact, such things are hardly being alluded to now by speakers on our 
side except for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that you de- 
ceived the people in 1884, 

I believe the people of this country, without respect to party, intend 
to carry on the affairs of the nation as economically and as efficiently as 
may be under the circumstances; and although there are occasional in- 
stances of falling away from duty, and occasional instances of unwise 
and improper expenditure, yet I do not want the people of the country 
to be led into the beliefeach party coming into power is doing all it can 
to spend profligately the money of the people and to appoint officers 
unnecessary, and, in other words, is not to be trusted for fidelity or for 
common honesty in the management of the affairs of the nation. 

I regretted in 1884 when yon recklessly made these charges against 
the Republican party and made so many people believe there was 
some foundation for them. I regretted to see it, for to some extent it 
undermined the confidence of the people in the integrity of the public 
service, and I think there is no necessity for anything of that kind. 

The two great parties of the country are divided on great lines of 
public policy. Let us hold the discussion in reference to the line of 
division, disagreeing honestly with reference to our views on this mat- 
ter, discussing them candidly, and not on every occasion which may 
come up charging upon the other side dishonesty, want of integrity, 
want of fidelity. But I do not allude to any of these facts I have 
brought forward, to this increase of expenditure, to this increase of 
officials under the present Administration, or to the increase of salaries 
for the purpose of making any charges with respect to its efficiency and 
fidelity, but simply to hold a mirror up to you in order that you may 
see the charges you made in 1884, and upon which I believe you came 
into power, were without foundation and deceived the people of this 
country. 

Mr. BURNES. I have no disposition to engage in this discussion, 
but I wish to express a word or two—— 

Mr. DIN GLE. I reserve my time. 

Mr. BURN ES. I wish to express a word or two of admiration for 
much the gentleman from Maine has said in regard to the subject 
under discussion, and perhaps I would be permitted to express the feel- 
ing I have that he has been exceedingly adroit. If he had alluded ex- 
clusively to the surplus and money question, to the purchase of bonds, 
subjects which belong to another committee of this House, and not to 
the subject of appropriations, I should have been entirely content to 
say nothing. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DIN LEV] has studiously avoided 
alluding to the real proposition on which, in my judgment, the Demo- 
cratic party succeeded in the election of 1884. The Democratic party 
have been in power in this House, with one exception, from 1875 to this 
time, and it was in some sense responsible for appropriations during 
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that period. No gentleman so far as I know has ever urged with any 
very great degree of prominence that the appropriations made during 
the Republican administrations of the Government were extraordinarily 
excessive or extravagant, And I submit it could scarcely do so with- 
out some degree of self-stultification. It was not, then, because of the 
appropriations during Republican administrations so much, if at 

but it was as to the character of the expenditures and the faithful man- 
ner in which they ought to have been disbursed, and in many instances 
were not. 

To that subject the gentleman has made no allusion and I seek to 
make none. I call the attention of the House and the country to the 
fact, however, that in the discussion of this question we can not avoid, 
in justice and m fairness, contrasting the integrity of the expenditures 
under this Administration as against the want of it in the expenditures 
under the former administrations, [Applause on the Democratic side 
of the House. } 

In saying this, sir, I only state a fact, without any partisan feeling 
or design. I simply call the attention of my friends on the other side, 
and the country, to the fact that for the last four years the money that 
has been expended has been expended without causing a single blush 
on any American cheek. Can you say as much for preceding adminis- 
trations ? 

Whatever we enn or can not say, Isimply rose for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the assertion that the people of this country turned the Re- 
publican party out of power, in my judgment, not because of the 
amount of money that was appropriated through Congress, but because 
of the waste and extravagance and want of integrity, as they believed. 
that existed in some departments of the administrations that receded 
the present one at least. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a very easy thing for the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and for other gentlemen on that side to talk - 
about the ‘‘ waste and extravagance’’ under a Republican administra- 
tion of this Government. But it will be a very much more difficult 
thing for him or for them to substantiate any such statements. It 
makes some material difference with political parties who the critics 
are. There is just this difference between your party and ours in the 
treatment of each other. We have treated you decently and with 
charity, a charity you have sorely needed. You have slandered us for 
political capital. It had become an old story with you. You had been 
crying about corruption“ against the Republican party ever since, 
and even before the close of the war. It was the only stock in trade 
your party had. 

Mr. Tilden, when he came to ran as a candidate for governor of the 
great State of New York, saw with his political sagacity that it was no 
use for him to attempt to accomplish a Democratic victory in that State 
and a Democratic victory in this country upon the old lines upon which 
you had been working for so many years. He saw you had gone be- 
hind in that. He saw that the people of this country would not in- 
trust you with the reins of Government simply on the claims that you 
had been setting up, and that there was but one way for the Demo- 
cratic party to succeed in that campaign, which was to commence an 
attack upon the integrity of the party in power, and to inaugurate 
your talk about wise reforms in Governmental administration. Well, 
you then took up the cry, and have been crying it ever since. You 
have been a good deal like the old lady who made up a story and told 
it and told it again, and told it so often that she began to believe it 
herself, and who finally was ready to swear to the truth of it anywhere, 
when as a matter of fact in the first beginning she did not believe a 
word of it herself and knew that it was false. 

You know how it was in the last campaign. I happened to have a 
little something to do with that myself, and I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of a certain distinguished member of the Democratic party who 
went all through the State of New York—and I know that because I 
followed him myself—who stated everywhere, and used it and urged 
it in argument against the Republican party, that there was horded up 
in the Treasury of the United States as a surplus $300,000,000, which 
was held there for corrupt purposes. 

Mr. Hendricks, your candidate for Vice-President, who was perhaps 
a little more intense, or a better Democrat than the person to whom I 
refer, made the statement still more extravagant. He said that there 
was four hundred millions. And yet, Mr. Speaker, to show how much 
reliance was to be placed upon such statements as that, when your 
party came into power in this Government and the party of which I 
am à member had gone out, and the whole question of surplus was dis- 
cussed, as it was discussed in this House. there was a statement made 
that we had left but about eight millions of surplus in the Treasury, 
a statement on the floor of this House to which there was no denial. 
It could not be denied because it was the truth. And when one gen- 
tleman who had gone through that campaign and had stated that 
three hundred millions of surplus was in the Treasury, kept there by 
the Republican party for corrupt pu , was asked why he made the 
statement when, as a matter of fact, there was only eight millions, he 
had nothing to say. 

But, sir, you went further than that. You stated that the Repub- 
lican administration of the Government was rotten with corruption; 
and one distinguished Democrat, when it was proposed to appoint Carl 
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Schurz as Secretary of the Interior, said that would not do, that it was 
all rotten with corruption; that your party was going to put in the 
breaking-up plow and turn it all out to the light, and that Carl Schurz, 
having once been Secretary of the Interior, might be very much em- 
barrassed to be in that position under such circumstances. But what 
did you do? One of your party was appointed as Secretary of the In- 
terior, and he was a man who was honest enough to admit, as I have 
been credibly informed, that he never found so systematic a method 
as had been pursued in conducting the administration of that Depart- 
ment, and that everything was correct and straight. You had the 
vaults of the Treasury overhauled; you had the moneys counted; you 
found the books all right; you found the money all there; you found 
everything, down to a defalcation of 2 cents, but I understand that 
even that was afterwards discovered where some not very careful Dem- 
ocratic counter had dropped the money upon the floor, where it was 
afterwards discovered. 

Now, I say this but to emphasize the statement of my colleague [ Mr. 
DINGLEY]. I do not charge upon the Democratic party, as he does not 
charge upon it, that these increases in ex which you have made 
have been unnecessary; and I say further that I believe it is demoral- 
izing to the people of the country—I believe it is a public injury that 
in the political campaigns or at any other time these reckless state- 
ments should be made regarding any administration, for when the peo- 
ple of the country are brought to believe that their public servants and 
those standing as high as the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet are corrupt and dishonest they will find that thesi t pos- 
sible excuse and inducement to be so themselves. And I would be glad 
if this should be the last of these indiscriminate attacks on the char- 
acters of administrations. 

. My friend from Missouri may iterate and reiterate his statement 
. in regard to the corruption of Republican administrations before his 
party came into power; but I say again it is the old story. It not only 
has never been verified, but the last three and a half years of Demo- 
cratic rule have proved its falsehood. All this time you have had 
ample opportunity for investigation, and kave shown nothing crooked 
or wrong. The silence of your officials is the fullest and most conclu- 
sive proof that Republican rule was as clean as it was patriotic. Gen- 
tlemen will please remember in what condition the country was when 
you relinquished the Government. You handed it over to usin the 
flames of civil war. If you will remember this, and what a great crisis 
we had to go through, if you will also remember the demoralizing in- 
fluences of a great civil war, all of which fell upon our hands, while we 
handed back the Government to you with the nation ‘ul and pros- 
perous—I think if you will recall these facts, and look through the his- 
tory of our country during that period, you will say that we came out 
of a great contest and down to the present time with as clean hands and 
pure administration of the trust confided to us as can be found in the 
records of the affairs of men. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PETERS. I want to call attention of the House to one sin- 
gle fact; and I do it for the purpose, if possible, of riveting the atten- 
tion of the Committee 1 to that fact, so that it may be 
taken into consideration. Ido not make any complaint against the in- 
crease of the official force in any Department. I believe that the in- 
crease in some of the ents, at least, should be greater than it 
is. I simply want to attention to one Department, and that is the 

tof the Commissioner of the General Land Office. There has 
been, as stated by the gentleman from ia [Mr. CLEMENTS], an 
increase in the clerical force of that Department; and yet what do we 
find 


? 

Notwithstanding there has been an increase in the clerical force there 
as compared with that under the Republican administration, yet the 
work is getting further and further behind during the present Admin- 
istration. Let me give an illustration: When a man enters a piece of 
land and lives upon it for a period of six months and applies to have 
his title completed he pays $200 to the Government, and yet he is un- 
able to obtain evidence of his title for three years after he has paid the 
last dollar into the Treasury. Now, the gentleman from Georgia says 
that the Patent-Office is run in the interest of the inventors, and that 
the inventors ipay the money for carrying on that office. 


So is it with the Land Office. The man who enters these public 
lands pays the Government for them. If he enters under the home- 
stead laws he pays the officers the fees, and yet it is years and years 


before he can get evidence of bis title. If he takes land under the pre- 
emption or timber-culture laws, he pays to the Government $200 for 
160 acres of land, and the homesteader or pre-em: pays all these ex- 
so that the Government is not out one dollar. Yet he is com- 
pelled, in the absence ofany contest, in the absence of any suspicion that 
may be cast upon his title, to wait three years, as it is at present, before 
he can obtain from the Government evidence of his title. ‘Onder Repub- 
lican administration I admit that the title could not issue immediately, 
but it could issue in a shorter time than three years. 
What I want to cou ae on the Committee on Appro 


the appropriations bills are considered and brought 


iations when 
during the 


short session of the Fiftieth Congress is, that the force of the Land 
Office should be so increased that these men who have paid their money 
should have evidence of their title from the Government within a rea- 


sonable time. It might at least be shown that they had paid their 
money into the Treasury of the Government. 

[Cries of Vote! 

Mr. SoWDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[ Mr. 8 if amendment 107, as modified by the conference report 
presented by him, excludes the $911.20 balance claimed by Grosvenor 
Lowrey, one of the special counsel in the Bell telephone cases! 

Mr. BURNES. It does. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment relating to the extension of cer- 
tain Jaws over the Public Land Strip has been disagreed to, and is not 
in this conference report. The proposition to pay a year’s salary to 
the widow of a gentleman who died of yellow fever is not in the report. 
The proposition to pay the widow of the late Chief-Justice Waite the 
balance of a year’s salary is not in the report. 

Mr. RYAN. Isuppose my friend means that the Senate has receded 
from those amendments. 

Mr. BURNES. The Senate has receded from those amendments, 

In regard to the proposition concerning the establishment of an in- 
stitution for the purpose of assisting in the eradication of polygamy in 
Utah Territory I desire to make a brief statement, more for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the Treasury Department to the facts than 
anything else. We found that matter—I may call it that appropri- 
ately—in this condition. Some $40,000 had gotten into the hands of 
Governor West to be expended by him at the will or wish or on the 
order of a corporation organized in the Territory of Utah by some good 
women, doubtless, who had interested themselves in the work of ex- 
tinguishing polygamy. That money was there in the hands of no 
bonded officer, subject to be expended by private persons. It was held 
and liable to be expended by ies who were not under any bond to 
the Government of the United States. By the amendment as now 
agreed apoo the first thing we accomplish is to get that money, the un- 
expended balance of the two preceding appropriations, into the hands 
of a bonded officer of the United States to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. à 

On investigation it will be fonnd that there are marked discrepan- 
cies in several financial statements that have been made to the mem- 
bers of the committee and possibly to the House. That is to say, in 
one financial statement I found the total amount received—appar- 
ently stated at $40,000; expended in temporary home, $13,500; paid 
for some lots in Salt Lake on which the building is to be erected, 
$10,500; leaving a balance of $16,000 out of $40,009. -But it appears 
that there were 800 drawn out of the Treasury; and the account, 
instead of starting with $40,000, as it does in this financial statement 
of the tion alluded to, should start with $48,800. And then 
the $13,500 alleged to have been expended under the direction of the 
corporation should be carefully considered, for the reason that the 
$40,000 drawn out of the Treasury were drawn as stated in this finan- 
cial estimate in the month of August last, two months ago, and that 
$13,500 is deducted from the $40,000 instead of the $48,800, when it 
could not in the nature of the transaction have been expended after 
the date it was received. 

Now, it is simply impossible for them to have spent $13,500 since 
August last, and there is no pretense that there has been any such 
amount expended. I think it will be found upon investigation that the 
expenditures for the first year, as reported by Governor West in his an- 
nual report to the President, were included in the $13,500, without 
seine DA debt entry from $40,000 to $48,800. At all events it will 
fi some little work for the Treasury Department, which I trust 
and know it will carefully perform. 

The amount of appropriation asked forin the Senateamendment was 
$80,000. We give only $32,000. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BURNES. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to ask a 
question? ` 

Mr, EZRA B. TAYLOR. Isimply want to ask whether the gentle- 
man desires to have this bill ? If he does, Iask him to let it 
be without any more talk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNES. I move the previous question. [Renewed laughter. ] 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question, and the 
Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Lask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 3. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. DOUGHERTY ] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes]. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 45, noes 3. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida insist upon the 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Ves, sir. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BURNES. I the House will not adjourn. 

The question was taken on the motion to adjourn, and it was not 

to—ayes 7, noes 30. 
Mr. HOOKER. I hope my friend from Florida [Mr. Dovuanuenry], 
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who I know has been very much irritated by the failure to get up for 
consideration certain matters pertaining to his own greatly afflicted 
portion of the country, will reconsider his opposition to this measure 
and will not call a quorum. Iam sure that when he considers that 
this is a bill the passage of which is necessary for the public interests 
he will feel that opposition to it ought not to be manifested in this 
way. It is a bill which I believe meets the almost unanimous appro- 
bation of both sides of the House, and I hope that the gentleman, in 
the generosity of his nature (for I know him to be a generous man), 
will withdraw his opposition. 

The tellers resumed their places. 

Mr. BURNES (before the announcement of the final vote). Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOOKER. Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I rise to aques- 
tion of privilege. Idesire to make a motion to reconsider a vote which 
was taken on yesterday in the House. During my absence a bill was 
called up by the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands for the 
creation of a new land district in the southern part of Mississippi. It 
was a bill which had been introduced by my colleague, Colonel Srock- 
DALE, who represents that portion of the State. The existing land 
district is located in my own city of Jackson, in the county in which 
I live. Some time ago, when the bill was first reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, my colleague, Colonel STOCKDALE, came to 


me 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Hooker] that a motion to-reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was made yesterday and was laid on the table; so 
that unanimons consent will be required to reopen the question. 

Mr, HOOKER. Iam going to ask unanimous consent to set aside 
the vote laying the motion to reconsider on the table, and I am offering 
my reasons for making that request. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAY- 
LOR] objects. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman will not object to my making 
a statement. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I do not object to the gentleman making 
his statement, but I object to the result. 

Mr. HOOKER, Then I will make the statement, and the gentleman 
can object to the request if he pleases. When that bill was brought 
into the House with a favorable report from the Committee on Public 
Lands my coll Colonel STOCKDALE, sought me at my seat and 
said that he had had several opportunities to call up the bill and have 
it passed, but that, in deference to my known opposition to it, he 
would not call it up in my absence, and therefore had not availed him- 
self of these opportunities. On yesterday I was in the city and in the 
House during the greater part of the day, but at the time this bill was 
called up I was not in the House. I had been called out on a matter 
of business which detained me thirty or forty minutes, and relying 
upon the statement previously made to me by my colleague I did not 
suppose it was necessary for me to be here to watch the bill; on the 
contrary, I expected that I would be notified when it was to be called 
up in order that I might have an opportunity to state my objections to 
it. My colleague did not say to me directly that he would not call up 
tho bill at any other time in my absence, but the implication in what 
he said was very strong that he would notcall it up without giving me 
notice. 

I think it important to me that I should make this statement. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that the order by which the motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table be set aside. In this way the bill 
presented by the committee will stand as by the House, with 
the motion to reconsider pending. This is all I ask; and I appeal to 
the usual fair-mindedness and justice of my colleague not to interpose 
any objection to this request, which I suppose will meet no objection 
from any other quarter. 

8 SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Ohio 
object. 

Mr. HOOKER. I understand him now to withdraw the objection. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I withdraw my objection. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to say, in justice to myself, that if I 
used any expression which led my colleague to think that I would not 
call this bill up in the House, such a thing was entirely foreign to my 
intention. I was about to call the bill up by unanimous consent, and 
asked recognition for that p ; but in conversation with my col- 
league he told me that he would object. I did not call it up and lost 
for the time my privilege of recognition. Afterward, when I again had 
opportunity to be recognized, and the Speaker told me I was at the 
head of the list, I did not ask unanimous consent to bring the bill up, 
because my colleague was not in the House. 

But I never intended to say—and I do not know how my colleague 
could have so understood me—that I would not try to have the bill 

d in the House regularly under the rules. I knew that my col- 
ree in the House when the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mc J] commenced to call up bills on the Calendar of the Public 


Lands Committee—a fact which certainly was ample publie notice that 
any billon the Calendar of that committee might be called up. I was 
asked by the gentleman from Arkansas whether I desired the bill called 
up, and I said yes. 

Now, there can be no object in setting aside what has been done ex- 
cept simply to raise objection on the ground of no quorum.” The 
land office in question is located in the only part of our State that has 
any public lands. To transact business in reference to those lands the 
people there have now to goa long distance to the land office in the 
city of Jackson. This bill does not interfere with that land office, and 
there can be no object in opposing it except to compel my people to 
journey to the city of Jackson for the benefit of a couple of officials 
there. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to say only one word more. Whatever may 
have been the intention of my colleague, he certainly said he had not 
called the bill up because he knew I would object to it if called up. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. By unanimous consent, yes. 

Mr. HOOKER. The fair inference therefore was that I should have 
notice when the bill was brought up for passage. While I was in the 
city yesterday, and may have been in the House in the early part of 
the day, I was not present at the time this bill was under considera- 
tion. All I ask now is that the order of the House laying on the table 
the motion to reconsider shall be set aside, and that the bill shall be 
regarded simply as passed. Then, if I can not give any good reason in 
favor of the reconsideration of that vote, the orderof the House passing 
the bill will stand. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] 
objects to the request of his colleague. 

Mr. HOOKER. Do I understand my colleague to object? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED, 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 11582) granting a pension to Patrick 
Callahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 11583) for the relief of George 
Farnwalt—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, October 10, 1888, 


Prayer by Rev. WILLIAM E. Parson, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT OMAHA, 

Mr. ALLISON. I present the memorial of T. J. Power, of Helena, 
Mont., alleging an obstruction to the navigation of the Missouri River 
caused by the construction of the piers of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company between Council Bluffs and Omaha. I ask that the memorial 
be referred to the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi 
River, and in connection with it I desire to offer a resolution for present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River 
and Tributaries be, and it is hereby, directed to inquire whether the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad Company brid issouri River 

ebr. 


y ge over the Mi 
between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, „authorized by Congress, is in 


conformity with law, or if the piers of the present bridge or the piers of an old 
bridge constructed by the said company, are an obstruction to the free nayiga- 
tion of the river, and ii so, to report a bill for the remedy of the same. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1712) for the relief of G. M. Woodruff, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CHACE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9418) to incorporate the Washing- 
ton and Western Maryland Railroad Company, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1860) to amend section 683 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill ir R. 19286 granting a pension to Milton Wallen; 

A bill (H. R. 10253) granting a pension to Emmanuel P. Steed; 

A bill (H. R. 3681) granting a pension to Carter W, Tiller; and 

A bill (H. R. 9176) granting a pension to Charlotte Taylor. 
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Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3619) for the relief of Alice E. Robertson, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9464) for the relief of Hudson G. Lamkin, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

CONDITION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. HALE. By direction of the Select Committee to Examine into 
the Condition of the Civil Service I present the report of the commit- 
tee, together with the testimony taken by it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What disposition does the Senator 
desire to have made of the report? 

Mr. HALE. I should like an order to have the usual number of 
copies printed of the report and the testimony. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to say, as the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BLODGETT] is not present, that he desired me, if he was not present, 
to ask in behalf of the minority that leave might be given to file any 
report they may desire to make upon the subject at any time during 
the session. I ask that that leave may be granted, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
pe leave is granted. The report is not accompanied by a bill or reso- 

ution? 

Mr. HALE. The report is not yet accompanied bya bill. The 
committee will further sit and further investigate. 

REVENUE-BILL TESTIMONY. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report favorably a Senate resolution, and I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pit tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. ALDRICH Oc- 
tober 9, 1888, as follows: 

Resolved, That in addition to the usual number there be printed 750 copies of 
the testimony accompanying Senate report No. 2332 for the use of the Senate, 

Mr. DAWES. What report is that? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The testimony taken by the Finance Commit- 
tee on the revenue bill. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed tothe report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3559) to amend section 
2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States toallow persons who 
have abandoned or relinquished their homestead entries to make an- 
other entry. 

ENROLLED BULLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 70) to provide for warehousing fruit brandy; 

A bill 8. 619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer; 

A bill (S. 664) for the relief of William R. Wheaton and Charles H. 
Chamberlain, of Caliſornia; 

A bill (S. 741) for the relief of William Tabb; 

A bill (S. 889) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall; 

A bill (S. 1089) for the relief of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, United States Navy; 

A bill (S. 1219) granting a pension to David Heinbach; 

A bill (S. 1614) granting a pension to Phillipe Ray; 

A bill (S. 1671) for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky; 

A bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 

A bill (S. 2567) granting a pension to Nancy Polock; 

A bill (S. 2593) granting a pension to Sarah E. McNamara; 

A bill (S. 2742) to incorporate the Brightwood ‘Railway Company of 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to John N. Bovee; 

A bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to Mary J. Foster; 

- A bill (S. 3083) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Florian 
Lischewsky ; 

A bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor; 

A bill (S. 3197) granting a pension to Abbie L. Ham; 

A bill (S. 3230) granting a pension to Martha J. Cole; 

A bill (S. 3241) granting a pension to Easter A. Jackson; 

A bill (S. 3427) to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; 

A bill (H. R. 4765) for the relief of G. W. McAdam; and 

A bill (H. R. 8962) for the relief of Anthony L. Woodson. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 3624) for the relief of Charles 
D. French; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3625) for the relief of Michael Herr; 
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which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3626) for the relief of D. H. Ming; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HARRIS (for Mr. DANTEL), it was 


Ordered, That Arthur Connell be allowed to withdraw his petition and papers 
from the files of the Senate on leaving copies of the same, there having been 
an adverse report. 


EXPORTATION OF CATTLE THROUGH CANADA, 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I offer the following resolution, and ask for 
its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on * 0 Relations be directed to inquire and 
report at as early a day as practicable what action can be taken to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Dominion of Canada whereby American cattle for export 
to England and other European countries may transported through said 
Dominion of Canada, or any port or ports thereof, without being subjected to 
the delay imposed by the quarantine regulations now in force. 


Mr. CULLOM. To what committee is the direction given ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not know whether it belongs to that commit- 
tee or not. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Yes, it relates to our relations with foreign 
countries, é 

Mr. CULLOM. It relates to transportation as well. However, I 
do not object to the resolution. $ 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa. Inasmuch as the subject to which the reso- 
lution refers is one of growing interest, especially to the Western por- 
tion of the country, I ask that some papers which have been sent to 
me relating to the subject may also be referred with the resolution to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, if there be no objection. 


GEORGE K. OTIS. 


Mr. CALL. Ifthe morning business is over, I desire to move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 682. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there isno further morning busi- 
ness, the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order, and 

Mr. HOAR. I move to proceed to the consideration of the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary yesterday. 

Mr. CALL. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon; I did not know that the Senator held 
the floor, 

Mr. CALL. Iwas about to make a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the Sena- 
tor from Florida. The Calendar under Rule VIII being in order, the 
title of the first bill on the Calendar will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Order of Business 1995, a bill (S. 3348) for the 
velief of George K. Otis. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator from Florida allow the first 
case on the Calendar to be passed? It is a case on which there will be 
no discussion, and it has been called up very frequently as the first 
case on the endar. It will only take a moment. I think there 
will be no objection to it. . 

Mr. CALL. I yield for that purpose, if the Senator ‘desires it. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I shall not insist upon it if it takes more than a 
moment’s time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3348) for the relief of George 
K. Otis. It directs the Postmaster-General to allow George K. Otis, 
late contractor on route 6771, New York, for the contract term from 
July 1, 1881, to June 30, 1885, pro rata increase of pay for any increase 
of service which the Postmaster-General may have required him to 
perform during that period, the same to be based on the number of 
trips actually run and distance traveled in excess of what he was re- 
quired to perform on the date of the execution of his contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALFRED PLEASONTON. 


Mr. CALL. I moye that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 682) authorizing the President to appoint and retire Alfred 
Pleasonton a major of cavalry in the Army of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that a bill of 
the House of Representatives, identical with the Senate bill, has passed 
both Houses and is nowin conference. Therefore it would be superflu- 
ous to pass the Senate bill. 

Mr. CALL. IL understand that there is some difficulty in getting the 
House bill which has the Senate considered by the conference 
and reported to the two Houses. I have no particular interest in the 
bill, but I am informed that General Pleasonton is in a condition of ex- 
treme want and suffering. He has appealed to me through his friends 
repeatedly, and said he had appealed to other Senators to allow the bill 
to be considered. It seems to be impossible to obtain a conference re- 
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port upon the House bill. It is for that reason, this bill standing upon 
the Calendar, that I have asked that it be considered by the Senate. I 
do not know what action the Senate can take in regard to the House 
Dill unless it should instruct its conferees to report to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMERON] is chairman of the managers at the conference on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will state that I have been endeavoring for some 
time to get a meeting of the Senate conferees with the conferees on the 
part of the House, but up to this time I have been unable to do so. As 
the Senate passed the bill, it retired General Pleasonton as major, while 
the House retired him as colonel. The Senate in all cases in putting 
officers upon the retired-list has declared that they should be retired 
with the rank which they held at the time of their resignation. Gen- 
eral Pleasonton's friends insist upon it that he shall be retired with a 
higher rank, That is the difference between the two Houses. Assoon 
as a meeting of the conferees can be brought about, I have no doubt 
the matter will be adjusted. Up to this time we have been unable to 
agree. 

Mr. CALL. Isuppose nothing further can be done now; but I de- 
sire to bring the matter to the attention of the chairman of the Senate 
conferees with the hope that there may be a report made. The bill 
should receive final consideration at the hands of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate bill will be restored to 
its place on the Calendar. 

ANDREW J. SMITH. 


Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] yields 
to me to call up the bill (H. R. 2579) authorizing the President to ap- 
point and retire Andrew J. Smith, late colonel of the Seventh United 
States Cavalry and a major-general of volunteers, 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, in line 9, before the words in the Army of the United 
States,” to strike out brigadier-general and insert ‘‘ colonel of cav- 
alry;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the laws regulating appointments in the Army be, and 
they are hereby, suspended, and suspended only for the purposes of this act; 
and the President is hereby authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint Andrew J. Smith, late colonel of the Seventh 
United States Cavalry and a major-general of volunteers, a colonel of cavalry 
in the Army of the United States, and thereupon to place him, the said Andrew 
J. Smith, upon the retired-list of the Army, with the rank anaga of colonel, 
without regard and in addition to the number now author by law of said 
retired- list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I wanted to have the House bill substituted for 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is. ` 

Mr. HAMPTON. Isee the Senator from Illinois called up the House 
bill. It is all right. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


S. T. MARSHALL. 

Mr. ALLJSON. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] kindly 
yields to me that I may ask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 2196) 
tor the relief of S. T. Marshall. It is a bill relating toa constituent of 
mine, and I believe there will be no objection to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay $6,598.49 to S. T. 
Marshall, of Keokuk, Iowa, in full of all claim or demand as assignee 
of G. M. Marshall, in a contract made in 1850, to supply and furnish 
beef catile to General Estill, purchasing and disbursing agent of the 
United States for the commission sent to California, in 1850, to make 
treaties with the Indians. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. . 

CONDEMNED CANNON AND SMALL-ARMS. 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Senate to consider at this time the bill 
(S. 3612) donating condemned cannon and small-arms to Naval Post 
No. 400, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania. 
I will state that this bill was read on a former occasion, but was ob- 
jected to by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom], who I under- 
stand now withdraws his objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to state that I was under a misapprehen- 
sion when the bill was formerly read. I desire to withdraw any objec- 
tion to its passage. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PREVENTION OF YELLOW FEVER. 
Mr. HARRIS. Iask the Senate to proceed at this time to the con- 


sideration of the joint resolution 113, reported by me yesterday from 
the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. It is important, if the joint 
resolution is to pass at all, that it should be passed at once. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 113) concerning the 
conference to be held in Washington, December next, to consider the 
best means of preventing the introduction of yellow fever and other 
epidemic diseases into this country. 

Mr. CALL. I offeras an amendment to that joint resolution the 
joint resolution which was adversely reported by the Committee on 
Epidemic Diseases; and I ask that it be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. The joint resolution is on the Calendar of itself. I 
think it is subject to a question of order, and I make it. It is a pend- 
ing measure upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Florida to desire to offer as an amendment the joint resolution 
adversely reported. 

Mr. HARRIS. So I understand, but it is offering a measure pend- 
ing on the Calendar as an amendment to another measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so understand the 
Senator from Florida. The Chair understands the Senator from Florida 
to offer as an amendment the substance of the joint resolution adversely 
reported. It will be read as an amendment to the pending joint reso- 
lution. The Chair understands the Senator from Florida to move to 
strike out and insert? 

Mr. CALL. Ido. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from Tennessee 
if the consideration of the joint resolution is likely to lead to discus- 
sion? à 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatdependsaltogether on the Senator from Florida, 
I must answer the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I was assigned the floor by the President of the Senate, 
and yielded for matters which I understood would require no discus- 
sion and about which there was no difference of opinion. I wish to 
have a bill taken up for discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwas not aware of the fact that the Senator from 
Massachusetts had the floor in respect to some measure of his or I should 
have asked his courtesy to allow nre to call up the joint resolution. If 
the joint resolution is to pass at all, in my opinion it is a matter of some 
importance that it should be passed at once so as to go to the other 
House. I have no desire to say a word except to have the joint reso- 
lution read, but if the Senator from Florida by proposing to debate it 
shall defeat its passage, I shall have done my duty in asking the Senate 
to consider it. Of course, I shall not upon the courtesy of the 
Senator from Massachusetts beyond the time that his patience will al- 
low me to do so, but will abandon my request at any moment the Sen- 
ator may suggest. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is moved to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: : 

That the President of the United States cail upon the Academy of Sciences to 
convene in the city of Washington at as early a day as practicable, and that the 
President shall select and uest the attendance of such persons of the differ- 
ent schools of medicine and of such others of attainments in science and natural 
research who shail be distinguished for learning and eminent attainments to 
take evidence, examine into, and report upon 1 that shall be submit- 
ted to them for the cure, prevention, and suppression of yellow fever and other 
contagious or infectious . — 

Sec, 2. That the President is authorized to invite the attendance of men emi- 
nent for learning and attainments in science and natural research from foreign 
Spe fms ants the homes ofal petens wo shal be esi fo alten an 
shall attend such convention, including the members o “the 6 
ences, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated to pay the expenses of such convention. 

EC, 3. That the President shall appoint the time of the meeting of such con- 
vention and the length of time which it shall continue, and may adjourn it or 
the time of its continuance, 


Sec. 4. That the money herein appropriated shall be paid upon the order of 
the President of the United States or as shall be directed by him. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in the bill he wishes to bring up for consider- 
ation, but it is I think quite obvious that this is a subject of consider- 
able importance. Iam of the opinion that the joint resolution which 
was adversely reported contains all that is meritorious in the measure 
of the committee and much that is not contained in that measure, but 
is important for the protection of the people against this plague. The 
joint resolution of the committee is impotent of good and is virtually 
a suppression of all scientific and practical inquiry by experimental 
methods. It proposes that a number of persons of greater or less sani- 
tary knowledge and opinions shall convene at their own expense and 
make public their several preconceived opinions already made public 
100 the newspapers and public journals, and like the former commission 

ourn. 

Why the Committee on Epidemic Diseases should desire to exclude 
from the consideration of this subject the ablest intellect that can be 
found in the country, whether it is or is not upon the boards of health 
of the different States, or whether it is or is not in the military or naval 
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service, isa proposition that I think they can not vindicate. In the 
presence of a of such very great danger to the whole country as 
is threatened by this disease, certainly there can be no excuse with in- 
telligent men for ignoring the best capacity that may be found to in- 
vestigate and consider the subject, nor for confining the selection of 
this capacity for investigation to the boards of health of the several 
States. 

That is the whole distinction. The amendment that I offer author- 
izes the President to convene any persons in the United States, whether 
they are upon boards of health or not upon boards of health, whether 
they are in the military or naval service or not in the military or naval 
service, whether in the United States or out of the United States, whose 
researches and reputation entitle them to consideration, to consider 
this subject. It provides the only method by which it can be done, 
the means for compensating them for their service, and providing for 
their coming to and their going from the place of deliberation. 

That is the whole question, and upon that question I wish to have 
a vote of the Senate. The Committee on Epidemic Diseases say let us 
take the men not selected for this purpose but who chance to be mem- 
bers of the State boards of health, conspicuous, some of them for emi- 
nent ability, others for executive ability, and others perhaps without 
any special fitness for the investigation. They are not to be selected 
by the medical profession nor by any scientific body for this most im- 
portant of all p the consideration and ion of plans and 
methods of investigation and research of the nature and the remedies 
which have heen or may be developed for the prevention and cure of 
this terrible plague. The committee propose to take whoever may 
chance to be put upon those boards. It does not provide them with 
transportation or compensation, bat leaves them to their own private 
resources altogether. It makes no compensation to them for their ex- 
penses or for the time occupied in considering a subject which is of im- 
portance, and of the greatest importance, not only to the lives and happi- 
ness of dur people, but also of very great pecuniary importance to the 
whole country. 

That is the whole difference, and therefore I desire a vote upon the 
two propositions. 

Mr. Mr. President, I propose to consume but a single 
moment. The Committee on Epidemic Diseases ully considered 
the joint resolution offered as an amendment by the Senator from Flor- 
ida, and with absolute unanimity, without a dissenting voice or a dis- 
senting opinion, directed me to report as an original measure the joint 
resolution now before the Senate for consideration, and to report the 
joint resolution of the Senator from Florida adversely. 

Ido not know where the Senator from Florida would look for in- 
formation upon this subject other than the members of those organiza- 
tions who deal exclusively with sanitary work, and the study of whose 
lives has been devoted to sanitation. ‘The various boards of health of 
all the States propose to select from their respective bodies the best 
sanitarians and send them here for the purpose of conferring and con- 
sidering the causes and the best RR A of prevention of the epidem- 
ics referred to in the joint resolution. 

The absolute unanimity of the committee in favor of the joint reso- 
lution reported by me and against the joint resolution offered as an 
amendment by the Senator from Florida, fully justifies me, and as I 
think justifies the Senate, in voting down the amendment and passing 
the joint resolution as reported by the committee. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I expected that would be about the kind 
of t which would be used—that is, the unanimity of the com- 
mittee, not the reasons for that unanimity. Now, what is the propo- 
sition the Senator from Tennessee makes? That you can look nowhere 
for knowledge upon these subjects except to the boards of health of 
the respective States, the lives of whose members have been devoted to 
sanitary knowledge. What authority has he for that statement? 
How does he know that the members of the boards of health who will 
be selected will be persons who have devoted their lives to that pur- 

? There is no reasonable probability that this is true. There may 
eminent men here and eminent men there, but the fact that they 
are selected as a board of health will be no evidence upon that point. 

Then there are no means provided for these people to pay their ex- 
penses while considering this subject, and the time they can give to 
this work will be limited by their personal means, There are no means 
provided for their coming or going, and no means for pursuing any in- 
vestigations or experiments. Whyshall we assume that outside of the 

of health, who doubiless contain many men of much merit, 

there is not the most conspicuous ability all through the country which 
could be made available to consider this subject? Why should we not 
consider that the eminent scientific men of foreign countries who have 
been appointed upon commissions by their respective governments and 
suns ogee this eee, be found, as well as other diseases, to in- 
vestigate the processes of cure and prevention—why shall we say here 
that they would not be important in the consideration of this 
subject? The joint resolution of the committee will prevent investi- 
gations and scientific experiments. It loses the opportunity of using 
the favorable moment when public attention is awakened to the im- 
eet eet one and postpones and ignores the processes of intel- 
t thought, examination, and experiment, which alone can possi- 


bly lead to discovery of the secrets of nature, until a new holocaust of 
human life shall be caused by our own ignorance and neglect. 

Mr. President, that is the whole subject. I know the Senate will 
follow the committee, as usual; but I wished to present the two propo- 
sitions in contrast, the unanimity of the committee without reason, 
withont a single fact upon which they can base a reasonable conclusion, 
really suppressing inquiry and refusing to recognize eminent medical 
and scientific knowledge, and the proposition embracing the whole sci- 
entifie and medical knowledge of the country and of the world, to be 
convened in a representative form and in limited numbers here for the 
consideration of this subject and the formulation of plans of inquiry, 
observation, and experiment. First, the Academy of Sciences, which 
comprises men not only devoted to one science, but to all methods of 
scientific natural result; then the members of the boards of health, 
represented and selected by the different.committees or boards of health, 
or the President, and then men conspicuous throughout the world for 
the consideration of the cure or prevention of a plague that for one 
hundred years has desolated the countries of Central America, the 
United States, and the West Indies, and which threatens now to prevail 
throughout the whole country in all of its great cities. 

It is a subject of the greatest importance, and it is worth the expend- 
iture of a hundred thousand dollars to dignify the investigation and 
make it effective and useful. It is a narrow-minded idea on our part 
that refuses to avail ourselves of the conspicuous ability which is to be 
Puna in other countries as well as our own for the investigation of this 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


The preamble was agreed to. 
WIDOW OF CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE 


Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 3621) for the payment to the widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Morrison R. Waite the balance of a year’s salary, which was re- 
ported yesterday by the Judiciary Committee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President r 

Mr. HOAR. I thought perhaps the Senator from Arkansas would 
permit me, as I have charge of the bill, according to what I suppose is 
the usual custom, to make a remark in its favor, if there is no objec- 


tion. 

Mr. BERRY, Certainly; I give way to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish merely to repeat what has been said before, 
that the needs of the family of the late Chief-Justice are well known. 
He had, like Professor Agassiz, never found time to make money when 
he was engaged in a higher public service. 

It has been said that there is no precedent for this legislation. Iun- 
derstand that the case of every member of the House of Representa- 
tives and every member of the Senate who has died in office, for a great 
while, is a precedent for this legislation. It is the universal practice 
to give to the family of a deceased Senator or Representative his salary 
for the current year. = 

It is true that-there are some distinctions between the office of Chief- 
Justice of the United States and that of a Senator or Member of Con- 
gress, but all the distinctions are such as make the argument much 
stronger, in my judgment, in the case of the jurist than in the case of 
the legislator, because the life of the judge the whole year, whether 
his court is in session or not, is necessarily devoted to the public serv- 
ice to the exclusion of all other methods of making money, and his 
calculations must have been made, provision for the support of his fam- 
ily must have been anticipated, planned for, with reference to the re- 
ep of his salary and to the receipt of nothing else from any money- 
king employment, 

It is notorious that Senators and Members of Congress are not only 

rmitted by law, but conceive themselves permitted by practice and 
by public sentiment, to devote large portions of the year to the practice 
of their profession or business, whatever it may be. If Chief-Justice 
Waite himself had died in the Senate his family would have received 
this appropriation without question, although it would undoubtedly 
have been true of that eminent jurist and magistrate that he would 
have been in the receipt of large sums for professional services rendered 
during the year when Congress was not actually in session; or, as in 
the case of many eminent lawyers of both Houses of Congress, it would 
have been true that he would have been rendering service in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for compensation even while the leg- 
islative body of which he was a member was in session. 

I therefore confidently affirm that the precedent which we are in the) 
habit of applying to our own associates applies with double force to the 
ease of a Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. { 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I add a single word to that? It seems tome 
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also that the established pension to the widows of the Presidents may 


be considered as in some a precedent. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, under the law the Chief-Justice of the 
United States was entitled to receive and did receive $10,500 per an- 
num. Every dollar that was due the late Chief-Justice at the time of 
his death was either pea to him or to his widow. The Government is 
not indebted to the Chief-Justice or his widow either legally, equitably, 
or morally, one dollar. This isa proposition to give out of the 
of the United States something over 58,000 simply as a donation or gift. 
It is not pretended that the Chief- Justice rendered any services for 
which he was not paid according to the contract and according to the 
Jaw. If it be right, as the Senator from Massachusetts insists, to pay 
the widow of a Senator or Member ora Chief-Justice, and I place them 
all on the same ground, then the Senatorfrom Massachusetts ought to 
have the courage to bring in a bill and make it the law of the land in 
advance to say that a member of shall have $5,000 per an- 
num, and in case of his death that his widow shall receive $5,000 more. 

But it is not the law yet; and when a member of Congress or a Sen- 
ator dies it is sought to give them aid by putting it on an appropria- 
tion bill or something of that character, so that the world may not 
know what is being done. Gentlemen now seek to extend that prac- 
tice to the widow of the Chief-Justice of the United States. If it be 
right to do that, why not make it in the law so that the people of the 
country may understand that when a man is elected to Congress or 
appointed Chief-Justice this is part and parcel of the contract. 

e Senator from Massachusetts seeks to appeal to our sympathies 
by saying that the condition of the family is well known. Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite drew a salary of $10,500 for twelve or fourteen years; I do 
not remember the time. If he was not able to save anything from that 
salary for his family, then I assert here upon the floor of this Senate 
he must have lived in a very extravagant way. I assert when it is 
said again and again that a family can not live respectably upon the 
sum of $10,500 and save anything in Washington, that it is not true. 
If the Chief-Justice was economical he ought to have saved a large 
amount for his family. Therefore the appeal for sympathy has no 

lace here inasmuch as this is a gift pure and simple. There are 
10,000, ay, 100,000 widows throughout this land whose husbands’ 
salaries over and above expenses did not amount to $500 that would 
appeal to my sympathies ten times more strongly than the widow of 
one who received a salary of $10,500 a year. 

These are the objections that I have to this bill, The same objec- 
tions, I admit, apply to the widow of a Senator or Member. There is 
no law for either. It is a gift, pure and simple, and it is laying down 
a precedent—and each precedent is used to put some additional person 
on that list—it is laying down a precedent to build up here in the city of 
Washington an aristocratic class, those who live off the toil and labor 
of the laboring classes throughout this country. It is a gift pure and 
simple of eight thousand and odd dollars. It might as well be $50,000. 
There is no reason for saying one sum above another. 

Iam opposed to it upon principle. I would oppose it in the case of 
the President's widow, in the case of the widows of Senators and Mem- 
bers. I am opposed to giving it to the widow of the Chief-Justice of 
the United States. It is easy to be generous with money that does not 
belong to us. By what authority, by what right do you make dona- 
tions and select out one person and say this money shall be given to 
this person, who has no claim, legal, equitable, or otherwise. It is 
upon this principle that I think the Senate ought not to pass this bill, 
and if precedents have been made we ought not to make another pre- 
cedent which will be used hereafter to extend to the widow of every 
judge of a United Statescourt. Ifitis given to the widow of the Chief- 
Justice, there can be no reason why it should not be given to the others. 

I hope the bill will not pass. s 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I propose to vote for this bill, and I đe- 
sire to say that in my judgment not a single proposition of the Senator 
from Arkansas can be sustained as a matter of reason and argument. 

What are those propositions? They are often made here, and this is 
a question of important public policy. Iam not willing to give money 
out of the Treasury without consideration. If there be no important 
and wise public policy which demands that compensation should be 
made to the widow of a Senator or Member of Congress, some allow- 
ance, if there is no public policy that requires that retired officers should 
receive pay, if the interests of the people do not demand that the widows 
of Presidents shall receive some consideration, I think that there is as 
much public virtue on my part and those who think with me in sus- 
taining them as there is on the part of the Senator from Arkansas in 
refusing to do so. 

But what are these propositions that the Senator makes? Nothing 
more than that Congress no right to do what? To value the sery- 
ices of a public servant after his death, that it should forget to con- 
sider that George Washi or Thomas Jefferson or some other great 
patriot who has given his life to the people rendered services that ina 
money value are beyond amount. How unreasonable and absurd such 
a proposition! Why can you not value the services of Chief-Justice 
Waite to-day and say they were worth more than the sum that the law 
required to be paid him? And then, how unreasonable it is that it is 
so often urged here just like the report of the Committee on Epidemic 


Diseases—how unreasonable to say that there can be no consideration 
given to eminent public virtue. 

How will you conduct a government if you say there can be no re- 
ward to a man for surpassing his fellows in devotion to the publie in- 
terest, in sacrificing himself and his personal interest for them? Why, 
Mr. President, you can have no government, you must have a degraded 
people and institutions that ignore merit and public virtue if you act 
on such a notion. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. I suppose the Senator proceeds upon the theory that 
these largesses are given only for great public merit, and then he would 
say that it isa proper thing for the Congress of the United States to 
resolve that we will give to the widows of the most deserving the money 
of the people; and then resolve that we and the Chief-Justice are the 
most deserving. That is the theory upon which he goes; that is, that 
whomsoever a majority of the members of Congress may think desery- 
ing they may give any amountof money they see proper out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and it is proper for them to say that 
they themselves are the most deserving persons; hence we will give 
our widows $5,000. 

Mr. CALL. I do not understand that the Chief-Justice was a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator had spoken of members of Congress to- 
day, and referred to them specially. 

Mr. CALL. Neither do I understand that the widow of a man who 
was a member of Con is a member of Congress either, nor do I 
understand that the widow of a President is a member of Congress, 
but that proposition of the Senator is just as wide of the mark and un- 
reasonable as the other. 

Here is the simple question: Has the Congress of the United States 
the right to consider what was the moneyed value of the services of 
Chief-Justiee Waite now that he is dead; and if they had the right be- 
fore, have they not now? 

Does the fact that a law has been fixing a particular amount 
of money for a particular service forbid Congress to consider the pro- 
priety of an increase or decrease of the amount? If the facts justify it, 
it should be done, and who will say that a Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, a co-ordinate department of this Government, intrusted 
with the consideration of the great publie questions upon which the 
happiness and welfare of the people depend, should not be allowed to 
live in a degree of dignity which will enable him to receive respecta- 
bly the people of the United States who come hereexpecting to receive 
attention and consideration from him, or that he shall live like a beg- 
gar or a pauper, turning from his door the people who have honored 
him with public position. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the interests of public virtue, of 
free government, demand that the servants of the people shall be hu- 
miliated in the presence of themselves. Therefore I have upon all 
proper occasions when the question arose as to a faithful public servant 
who had given his life in the honest and meritorious performance of his 
duty and had left those behind him unprovided for—I, as a representa- 
tive of the people, believing that I sympathize with them and repre- 
sent them fully, and never having found in my public life in a single 
public meeting an unwillingnes on the part of the people to respond to 
that sentiment, I am willing and always shall be willing to make a 
reasonable and moderate provision for those they have left behind them 
for our care and consideration by our public servants who had merito- 
riously performed their duty. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, being a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, from which this bill was reported, I rise to say that I opposed 
it in the committee and oppose its passage here. I believe in equality 
before the law of all the people of these United States, I believe one 
good respectable widow woman is exactly the same before the law as 
another is. There are hundreds of thousands of good widow-women 
in the United Stażes as much entitled in law, in equity, and of right 
to a donation from the Congress of the United States as the estimable 
lady for whose relief this bill is pending before the Senate. Why shall 
we select one and ignore others? Chief-Justice Waite was paid all he 
expected to receive during his lifetime; and that which was due him 
of his salary, if it has not been paid, will be paid to his widow. There 
is nothing in the law, there is nothing in the equity of the case, there 
is nothing in the right and propriety of it, which separates this lady 
from hundreds of thousands of good respectable and needy women in 
the United States equally meritorious. Why shall they be ignored 
and she receive a donation? 

Mr. President, I have uniformly voted against legislation of this 
character since I have been here and I always will. I am opposed to 
privilege and to classes among our people. I stand for equality before 
the law for all our people, and I stand here to oppose any donation to 
any individual to be selected from the mass of our people. They are 
meritorious alike. No man and no woman has a right to demand one 
thing before the law that all others have not an equal right to demand 
and to receive. The argument upon which the Senator from Florida 


would justify this bill will build up an aristocracy in this country to 
live upon the labors of the working people of the country. * 
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It is all very well to talk about being liberal with other people’s 
money. The money in the Treasury of the United States was placed 
there for the purpose of carrying on this Government, and it is no part 
of the administration of the Government for the Congress of the United 
States to take this treasure and give it away to selected objects and se- 
lected persons. 

Isubmit, Mr. President, that the bill is of a character that should 
not pass, should not become a law. I have never supported one like it, 
and I never will. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Texas inform the Senate whether 
there is not as much constitutional authority for this proposition as for 
supplying the people of Texas with seeds, which he advocated, and 
which was on his recommehdation a year or two ago? 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Massachusetts will be answered with 
a great deal of pleasure. Whether constitutional or not, the Agricult- 
ural Department has for more than a quarter of a century been estab- 
lished as one of the executive branches of this Government. As a part 
of the duty of that Department about $100,000 of appropriations, or 
perhaps more, have annually been expended for a number of years for 
seed for general distribution among the people. Now, if it is consti- 
tutional to appropriate money to buy seed for general distribution, is 
it not equally constitutional to appropriate money to buy seed for par- 
ticular distribution where a particular reason exists for the particular 
distribution? 

I do not defend the creation of the icultural Department. Ibe- 
lieve that there was no warrant in the Constitution for it when it was 
created but it having been ingrafted upon our governmental system, 
it being an existing and a subsisting fact, what is done by that De- 
partment in the way of acquiring and distributing seed, I do submit to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, is an ample justification and prece- 
dent 7105 what was attempted to be done by the passage of the Texas 
seed bill. 

I will add that I did not introduce the Texas seed bill. It was a 
House bill, passed there without a division, which came to the Senate 
in the usual way. I advocated its passage by the Senate in exactly 
the same constitutional views that sustains the votes cast every year 
in both Houses of Congress for the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this bill appeals to my sympathies. 
I knew Chief. Justice Waite, and esteemed him as a man and asa great 
magistrate. I think his services as Chief-Justice of the United States, 
though possibly not so brilliant as those of some of his predecessors, 
were of that solid and useful character which conferred great benefit 
upon this country. He held the highest place to which a man can 
aspire who belongs to the profession of which Iam an humble mem- 
ber. There is nothing which I could do or say to honor his memory, 
to testify to his great worth, which I would not do if I had the power 
to do it; but I believe that this bill, though appealing to our sensi- 
bilities, is not only a very dangerous precedent for us to follow but it 
is without warrant in the Constitution. 

I understand the appropriating power to be defined and limited and 
circumscribed exactly in the Constitution with the taxing power. When 
I look at that instrument I find that Congress has power to lay and 
collect taxes to carry on the Government, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the people of the United States, I be- 
lieve, contrary to the opinion of some of my friends upon this side of 
the Chamber, that the power to tax and the power to appropriate are 
not confined simply to those purposes necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. I believe we have a broader power, as I have frequently ex- 
pressed on this floor, a power to appropriate money to provide for the 
general welfare. But I do not believe that in that general welfare is 
included the power to make a gift, a donation pure and simple toa 
single individual, I believe that we, the Congress of the United States, 
are not the owners of the money in the Treasury. I believe we are 
simply trustees, and that we are bound to dispose of that money ac- 
cording to the letter of attorney under which we act. I do not think 
that letter of attorney extends to the making of private donations to 
private individuals, and, however much I might be disposed from 
sympathy, from arespect for the memory of the great man whose widow 
is named in the bill, I feel constrained from a sense of duty to cast m 
vote against this bill, not only as being without warrant in the Consti- 
tution, but as being another precedent in a dangerous direction, which 
will hereafter be quoted and relied upon as an authority on the part of 
Congress or as a persuasion to Congress to vote money to a private per- 
son whenever Congress in its judgment, in its discretion, may think 
that private person is entitled to its benefactions. 

Mr. CALL. I think the Senators who make the statement that they 
are opposed to giving money out of the Treasury as a gift should be 
prepared to sustain the proposition that this is a gift. What is a gift? 
Can any one say that when a man has rendered valuable service and 
money is paid to him greater than the amount the law provides, that 
isa gift? What pretense is there for saying it is a gift, unless it be 
true that you can not measure the amount fixed in the law as the con- 
sideration for the service and say you have undervalued it? -Can not 
u private individual say, My contract is a harsh one; the services 
rendered demand more? How, then, can this proposition be made 


that this is a gift because Congress says the services of this man, fol- 
lowed by his death, deserve as a matter of valuation, of compensation, 
a greater sum than was paid to him? Senators who make these re» 
marks can not state the definition of debt without themselves refuting 
their pent What is a debt? Is it not an obligation—somethin 
owed by some person ſor something done, some service performed? An 
because you have promised less than the service was worth is it less a 
debt if you have the honesty to say I paid you less than the service 
was worth??? These Senators say it is very wrong for them to do this; 
they claim that debts ex debito justitiz”’ can not exist between the 
people and their servants. They insist that there is great danger to 
the people if they shall consent when a man has died in their service, 
has given his life to them, to keep his wife and children from starving, 
by valuing his service more highly than they would have done if he 
had lived. This greater valuation of a service which involves the loss 
of life, in their argument is a crime. 

Then, again, the Senator from Mississippi says it is unconstitutional, 
although he reads the words “ Con may levy taxes to pay the 
debts of the United States.“ What is a debt and who are authorized 
to say what shall be a debt of the United States but the two Houses 
of Congress of the United States? Who but they, the representatives 
of the people, can alter the consideration to be paid for a service and 
make it greater or less and recognize the service as a debt or quantum 
meruit? 

Why is not that a debt when the Congress of the United States say 
it is a debt? What is a debt? As Ihave said before, a debt may be 
one of justice, or a debt of merit, or a debt to be awarded by the legis- 
lative power of the Government in consideration of services rendered. 
What is a debt? Why, those persons can not make a definition of it 
without justifying this bill. A debt is something due for services, 
something due either from equity or by the terms of a promise or be- 
cause of merit, a quantum meruit, as much as it deserves, even according 
to the theories of the law. 

Therefore there is nothing in these propositions of the Senator from 
Mississippi or the Senator from Texas or the Senator from Arkansas, 

As to equality, why does not the Senator decline to receive the com- 
pensation provided here of $5,000, which is far in excess of the $350 
average pay of the laborers and of the people of the United States? 
alad talk about equality when we recognize a difference in services 
always? 

He is not the friend of the people and of equality who is willing to 
degrade and humiliate those who hold high public stations of the Gov- 
ernment into pauperism or those whom they leave behind as and 
forcing them to live upon the public charity. There is in the condi- 
tions of life in this world something due to appearances, something to 
the necessities of the public service, and the true friend of the people is 
he who by a public policy honors the faithful public servants, rewards 
them with just applause, and allows them, their wives, and their chil- 
dren the same respectability of appearance and the same opportunities 
and privileges as those that belong to other people in private life fill- 
ing positions of dignity and important trust and duty. 

e Senators would have a pandemonium upon earth if their sys- 
tems of public policy could be adopted—no rewards for merit, for pub- 
lie virtue, for the sacrifice of life in the performance of duty—but they 
would inscribe over the public service, Let him who performs public 
service leave all hope behind. Virtue and faithful public service have 
no rewards. The interests of the people require the punishment of 
the faithful public servant.’’ I fail to see any truth or force in them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question on the passage of the 
bill, and declared that the ‘‘ ayes’? appeared to prevail. 

Mr. BERRY. Lask for a division. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair allow me to appeal to the Senator from 
Arkansas not to insist on his call for a division? The Senator’s opin- 
ion, and that of the other gentlemen who agree with him, has been 
put on record by their speeches, which will go into the RECORD, and 
the calling of a division at this time may very possibly disclose the 
want of a quorum and thus prevent the continuance of the business of 
the Senate—the speech of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE], 
which we are all expecting. I hope the Senator will consider his duty 
as done by recording his judgment without insisting upon a division. 

Mr. BERRY. Ihave no disposition to take any course which will 
show that the Senate is in such a condition that no further business 
ean be done when there is public business here that probably isa 
necessity. 

I did state yesterday that I thought a majority of the Senate would 
vote for this bill. That opinion was based upon the fact that I believe 
every Republican Senator will cast his vote for it from the cireumstancé 
that they invariably vote for this character of legislation, and when 
they are re-enforced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] I have no 
doubt that a majority will vote for the bill. 

Therefore, inasmuch as itis probable thata division may disclose the 
fact that there is not a quorum of the Senate in the city, and bp 
prevent the passage of the general deficiency and other bills, I 
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withdraw the call with the hope, and almost with the certainty, that 
this bill can not, ought not, and will not pass the other House during 
the session, and therefore no great damage will be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was f 


POTEAU RIVER DRIDGE, 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11107) to amend an act entitled An 
act to authorize the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to con- 
struct a bridge across the Poteau River, in the Choctaw Nation, near 
Fort Smith, Ark.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF ELIZA M. FERRIS. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Eliza M. Ferris. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to Reuben 
D. Smart, administrator of Eliza M. Ferris, deceased, thesum of money 
to which she would have been entitled by pension certificate 220860, 
and which was not issued until four days after her death. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COOSA RIVER BRIDGE AT GADSDEN, ALA. 


Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11338) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Coosa River, at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 3, after the word rail- 
road,” to insert company; in line 5, after the word ‘‘ constructed,“ 
to strike out in accordance with the regulations of the Secretary of 
War;’’ in line 10, after the word same, to insert Provided, That 
the Secretary of War shall approve the plans and dimensions of said 
bridge; and in Tine 12, after the word bridge, to insert if ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War;’’ so as to make the section read: 

That the Anniston and Cincinnati Railroad Company, a corporation created 
and existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, having constructed a 
bridge and approaches thereto over the Coosa River, at or near en, in Eto- 
wah County, on a direct line from Anniston, in Calhoun County, to Attalia, in 
Etowah County, in the State of Alabama, said company is hereby authorized to 
keep and maintain the same: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall approve 

the plans and dimensions of said bridge. Said bridge, if approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, shall be maintained so as to provide for the of railway 
trains, and, at the option of the corporation by which it is built, may be used 
for the passage of wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, 
and for foot-passengers, upon conditions to be a upon between said co 
ration and the county commissioners’ court of the said county of Etowah and 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 21, after the word pre- 
scribed,” to insert: 

And provided , That nothing herein contained shall be held to alter or 
affect existin; ws as to the removal of bridges obstructing the navigation of 
rivers when the Secretary of War shall so determine, 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The next amendment was, in section 4, line 1, after the word that, 
to strike out, the bridge authorized under this act shall be built and 
located under and subject to such regulations for the security of navi- 
gation of said river as the Secretary of War may prescribe; and to se- 
cure that object the;’’ in line 10, after the word ‘‘and,’’ to strike out 
“until said plan and location of the bridge shall have been approved 
by the Secretary of War” and insert if the Secretary of War, upon 
an examination of the papers to him submitted, shall require any change 
in the location or plans of said bridge, or its entire removal, the com- 
pany shall, at its own expense, comply with such requirements;’’ and 
in line 19, after the word ‘‘ bridge,’’ to insert “‘by reason of said bridge 
being alleged to be an obstruction to the navigation of said Coosa River;’’ 
so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 4. That said company shall submit to the Secretary of War for his ex- 
amination and approval the design and drawings of the bridge and a map of 
the location, giving the topography of the of the river, the sho’ es 
at high and low water, the direction and stren. of the current at all stages, 
and the soundings, accurately showing the of the stream, and if the Secre- 
tary of War, upon an examination of the rs to him submitted, shall require 
any change in the location or plans of said bridge, or its entire removal, the 
e shall, at its own expense, comply with such requirements, said b e 

not be built; and if any change be made in the plan of said bridge suc! 
change shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War; and if any liti- 
tion shall be had in regard to said bridge by reason of said bridge being al- 
eged to be an obstruction to the navigation of said Coosa River, the same shall 
be in the circuit court of the United States in whose territorial jurisdiction said 
bridge or any part thereof is located. 


The amendment was agreed to 


1 next amendment was to strike out section 6, in the following 
words: 


Sac. 6. That if actual construction of the bridge herein authorized shall not 


be commenced within one year from the of this act, and be completed 
within three years from the same date, the rights and privileges hereby granted 
cease, and this act shall be null and void. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
following bills: 

A bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 7547) granting the right of way to the Yankton and 
3 River Railway through the Yankton reservation in Dakota; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
and ask for a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Vest, Mr. 
SAWYER, and Mr. CULLoM were appointed. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7935) for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota. This bill was considered theother 
day, and was then read at length. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill when last before the Sen- 
ate was read at length, and the amendment reported by the Commit- 
tee on Indian A ftairs to strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert a substitute was amended in certain parti The question 
now is upon agreeing to the amendment of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs as amended. 1 

Mr. DAWES. I believe the Senator from Minnesota desires to offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire tooffer a further amendment, which is, in sec- 
tion 1, line 28, after the word effect, to insert the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided further, That in any case where an allotment in severalty has here- 
tofore been made to any Indian of land upon any of said ions, he 
not be deprived thereof or disturbed therein, except by his own individual con- 


sent, separately and previously given, in such form and manner as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


Mr. TELLER. Iask that an order be made to print the bill (S. 
3559) to amend section 2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to allow persons who haye abandoned or relinquished their 
homestead entries to make another entry. The bill has not been 
printed, and I ask that an order may be made to print the usual num- 
ber as it finally passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection it will 
be so ordered. 


KENTUCKY RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 11262) to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Richmond, Nicholas- 
ville, Irvine and Beattyville Railroad Company. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 16, after ‘* foot-passen- 
ger,’’ to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the rates of toll charged by said company shall be first ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 12, after the word 
**War,’’ to insert: 
and if the Secretary of War shall at any time think any changes necessary in 
the plans of said bri or bridges, or that the said bridge or bridges should 


be entirely removed, the said alterations or removal shall be at the expense 
the company. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments and 

uest a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 
e motion was a, to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. Vest, Mr. SAW- 
YER, and Mr. CULLOM were appointed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 9th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 937) for the relief of David L. Brainard and others; 

An act (S. 145) for the relief of Edward Braden and Job W. Angus; 

An act (S. 1668) for the relief of A. M. Woodruff; 

An act 5 1582) for the relief of the estate of Lucien Goyatix; 

An act (S. 320) for the relief of John D. Adams; 

An act (S. 3125) restoring the right of pre-emption to Alfonso Roberts; 

An act (S. 3471) to authorize the construction of bridges across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louisville Southern Rail- 
road Company; 

An act (S. 1101) granting a pension to Rachael A. Sinkinson; 

An act (8. 1500) granting a pension to Margaret M. Miller; 

An act 8 2720) granting a pension to John B. Ross; 

An act (S. 2836) granting a pension to William E. Taylor; 

An act (S. 2862) granting a ien to William R. Dean; 

An act (S. 2887) granting a pension to George H. Johnson; 

An act (S. 1591) granting an increase of pension to Madison M. Mer- 
edith; 

uae act (S. 1958) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor B. Good- 
fellow; > 

An act (S. 2346) granting an increase of pension to Jenny Hart Mul- 


lany; 
moe act (S. 2675) granting an increase of pension to Lieut. John R. 
am; 
An act (S. 2838) granting an increaseof pension to Betsey A. Mower; 


and à 
An act (S. 2711) restoring Phebe McLaughlin to the pension-roll. 
THE REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 9051. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce 
taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the rev- 
enue. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, from December last to the present day 
this Congress has been engaged in an effort to meet the demand of the 
the people for the equalization, reform, and revision of taxation. For 
the last twenty years, from 1868 to 1888, that demand has been voiced 
in the platforms of the Democratic party at each Presidential election, 
and more than once found echo in the platforms, State and national, of 
the Republican party. 

The present Democratic House of Representatives, recognizing its 
constitutional obligation to originate measures of taxation, has dis- 
eha its duty by sending to the Senate, for its concurrence, a bill 
which in its general scope partially complies with the demandsand ex- 

tations of the people, with the pledges of the party, and with the 
fold, manly, and emphatic recommendations of the President in his of- 
ficial communications to the Congress and the country. 

If possible to more emphasize the earnestness of its purpose to ful- 
fill its promise of tariff reform in the line of reduction of taxation, the 
Democratic convention at St. Louis in June last, with a unanimity and 
enthusiasm unparalleled in American politics, has made Mr. Cleveland 
its nominee for re-election and Judge Thurman for the Vice-Presidency 
on a platform which admits of no equivocation and of no misunder- 
standing. The exigency of party and the desperate fortunes of parti- 
sans may misrepresent them, the Democratic party, and its platform as 
free trade” and as seeking to compass the injury of American labor, 
but its platform language and its acts can not be misunderstood nor 
its honest purpose to reform taxation denied in the face of recent legis- 
lation by a Democratic House of Representatives, as evidenced by the 

Mills bill? and the mode of its passing the House. 

This biil, a Democratic measure, in its scope and terms is antago- 
nistic to free trade.“ When we consider that the Democratic party, 
by its every utterance in convention platforms, in speeches by its rep- 
resentative men, in measures presented to Congress and votes thereon, 
advocates, along with its measure of tariffreduction as its party policy, 
the raising of revenue through a tariff as the chief source of necessary 
national income, the charge against it of free trade“ becomes absurd. 
Indeed, it refutes itself when we recall the necessities of large revenues 
demanded by the interest on the public debt, the payment of pensions, 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, the erection of Government 


| 


buildings throughout the country, the construction of a navy, the for- 
tifications for the seaboard defense, and the necessary current expenses 
of the Government, increasing yearly with the growth of population 
and the expanse of country. 

These all united, demand an amount of revenue which, when levied 
upon customs, will afford the incidental protection needed by the most 
enlarged and extended system of domestic manufactories, while they 
successfully destroy the foree in any accusation of free trade.” ‘The ex- 
isting tariff is 47. 2 percent. on the $100. The Mills bill reduces it to 42 per 
cent., making a reduction of only about 5 percent. Does this look like 
free trade? The census of 1880 shows that the average labor cost 
of manufactured articles was 18 per cent.; the average duty under ex- 
isting tariff law is 47 percent. Thus a protecting bounty of 29 per cent. 
was secured, not to labor, but to capital, and was a tax upon the whole 
people, laborers included, of 29 per cent. Of this the Mills bill takes 
off only 9 per cent. and leaves 20 cent. still to capital. This is 
called free trade, and its lifting of 5 of taxation is attempted 
to be held up to labor as hostile to the interest of the workingman. 

OBSTRUCTION TO REFORM BY REPUBLICANS, 

On the other hand, the Republican party, notwithstanding its re- 
peated pledges to reduce taxation—pledges, not flippantly uttered in 
the idle phrase of a heated political contest, when playing for party 
advantage, but in solemn utterances in party platforms, State and 
national; pledges, promulged in Executive messages, and in discus- 
sions of them by those whose recognition as ty leaders was undis- 
puted; pledges, by official rts of commissions, gravely made in re- 
sponse to demands of legislative enactments, and by commissions 
created for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting what was best 
to be done for the country in regard to this tariff question—notwith- 
standing these party pledges, expressed and implied, we find in this 
Senate Chamber to-day, after a delay in committee of two months and 
a half, obstacles thrown in the path of its progress by that which its 
authors call “a substitute,” and, as was recently shown in the other 
end of this Capitol, a party seemingly organized to defeat that neces- 
sary revenue reform to which all parties stand committed. And what 
is that substitute but an obstruction aiming to compass the defeat of 
the will of the people in this regard and override and defy the oft-re- 
peated pledges for reduction of the existing tariff? 

Let us see how this comes about. 

With all its professions, promises, and 233 the Republican 
party, while professing to recommend and favor a reduction of the sur- 
plus and a rmation of the tariff, has obstructed nearly every move- 
ment in that direction. All of its distinguished leaders, Secretaries of 
the Treasury, and recent Presidents have, in speeches and messages as 
individuals and officers, urged and advised a reduction of the excess- 
ively high war-tariff to a reasonable basis. But asa and 
within the last four years as individuals and officials, the whole posi- 
tion has been changed. Capital and monopoly seem to have laid their 
violent hands upon the organization, suppressed or reversed the opin- 
ions of individuals, and thwarted, as they relate to this question, the 
plans and p of the party. 

As to the only tariff act, 1883, that has become a law in recent years— 
after reading the criticism, in his minority report on the pending bill, 
by the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], in which he caus- 
tically gives the history of the manner in which it became a law—I 
forbear criticism upon it, and only say it was satisfactorily shown on 
day before yesterday by the Senator from North Carolina Mr. Vaxcr] 
that in its practical operation it did not reduce, but increased the 
revenue. 

The public utterances ofsuch men as Senator ALLISON, who has charge 
of this bill, and Senator SHERMAN, as a member of the committee who 
opened the discussion explaining this substitute, and President Arthur 
by messages, insisting that a time had long since been reached when 
the rate of taxation made necessary by a tremendous civil war should 
be reduced, are matters of publie record and public history. But what 
has been done by that great party! 

Following those expressions and urgent utterances, the Forty-eighth 
Congress was unable to pass any measure looking to the reduction. The 
measure introduced and known as Morrison’s horizontal 20 per cent. 
reduction ’’ was defeated by striking out the enacting clause, the mo- 
tion being supported in solido by the Republicans, aided by a few ultra- 
protection Democrats. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the same Republican party, again aided 
by the same contingent from the Democrats, defeated a bill prepared 
with great care and labor, by refusing consideration of it. They shut 
down the throttle-valve and refused even to consider the measure. 

In the Fiflieth Congress what has been done? Governed by the 
same spirit of obstruction and relying upon division among Democrats, 
in confident expectation that no bill would pass, that party, either in 
the House or Senate, made no move, presented no measure, either as 
an originial or as a substitute, until to their consternation and si i 
the Mills bill passed. Then, suddenly awakened to the necessity of 
doing something under the pressure of the growing publicsentiment in 
favor of areductionof the surplus, the Senate began to assume a sudden 
and nnwonted activity. All at once, in the dog days of August, at the 
very heels of the longest session in American history, the Senate, with 
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its imperial toga on, suddenly concluded it would meet the requirement 
of the last fifteen or twenty years, and save the country from a re- 
dundant treasury and exorbitant and oppressive taxation. 

But it requires much time and consideration to prepare so important 
a measure, especially when it is a measure not. intended to be passed 
or to become alaw. Several times did grave Senators from this side of 
tne Chamber, in their anxiety to soothe and lull the growing discontent 
of the country, arise in their places in the Senate and anxiously in- 
quire ‘‘when that bill was to be forthcoming?’ And as frequently 
were they admonished to hold themselves in patience, that in a few 
days” the measure would be presented. Finally,on the 4th of October, 
1888, it was presented, at a time when every man in the Senate and 
House who had had anything to do in its preparation or presentation 
could see it had been delayed and withheld until it was impossible even 
to give it consideration with any view to final action before the close 
of the pending election. Was it prepared and intended to be passed? 
might well be asked. It is simply a monstrous delusion, not to say 
fraud, held up to placate the American people, while the Republican 
majority encompass its defeat, as they will, itand all other bills to sub- 
stantially reduce the tariff. It is but another exemplification of how 
not to do it. With all its seeming plausibility it is simply an obstruc- 
tion to any real and actual movement in the proper direction, and is 
simply a misleading equivalent of striking out the enacting clause or 
refusing consideration. 

The Mills bill has passed the House andisan honest movement made 
in good faith. It is before the country. Now, supposing the friends 
of this substitute are in earnest and in good faith pushing it for passage, 
it is 7 to glance at it a moment and see what virtue, if any, there 

in it. 
£ DECEPTIVENESS OF THE SENATE'S SUBSTITUTE. 

This Senate substitute is a superstructure of protection erected upon 
a frame-work of revenue reform. That much at least the President 
and his party has wrested from the reluctant grasp of monopoly and 
manufacturers by demanding tariff reform. 

In this substitute revenue reform is compassed by removing the tax 
from tobacco, as the Mills bill does, and reducing the tax on cigars, 
cheroots, and cigarettes, about which neither consumer nor manufact- 
urer cared an iota. The latter puts it on his sales, and the former pays 
it fractionally. 

Toward the further recognition of the public demand for revenue re- 
form, spirits used in the arts and sciences are placed on the free-list in 
this substitute, and thus the door is opened to such frauds as may 

‘haps, no doubt will to a great extent, make whisky practically 
ree. If so, sugar and bitters reduced, an untaxed cocktail will be at 
the demand of every toper before he eats his free breakfast” at which 
his sugar is half taxed, his tin plates, his tin kitchen utensils, his 
canned meat and vegetables are pare taxed, his clothing and table- 
cloths, his carpets and blankets are doubly taxed beyond the de- 
mands of the revenue. 

What the tax-payer gains on his sugar he loses on his woolen goods 
and on the metals which enter into every calling. 

What the smoker gains on ‘cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes” is 
doubly taxed on the building and fencing materials of the farmer and 
mechanic. What science gains by free whisky“ the manufacturers 
enjoy, but the duty on salt is paid by all citizens; but when salted 
meat is exported the tax on salt is remitted; and yet this is called pro- 
tection to the American consumer. New England fish is cured with 
free salt, but Western Sst with taxed salt (having no rebate), Raw 
wool, which the Mills bill admits free, is divided by the Senate bill 
into three classes, and taxed from the sheep’s back through all the 
manipulations of manufacture until it turns to shoddy, when it 
again is taxed in the lowest-priced goods which the extremely poor 
people would be glad to have cheapened by the remission of all duties. 

Iron ore, which the Senate committee’s substitute retains on the duti- 
able-list at 75 cents per ton, and, thusstarting taxation in the bowels of 
the mine, pursues the iron through every change, as in pig-iron, steel, 
and all kinds of hardware, until it rusts back into earth. The plow, 
the loom, and the anvil—agriculture, manufactures, and ies 
are each and all taxed from the earliest beginning to the completest 
product—not to support the Government, but to pamper with the hard- 
earned money of the people the already inordinate profits of the few. 

Protection under this substitute,“ it is claimed, offers to the peo- 
ple a free-list of $6,500,000. Tariff reform as shown in the Mills bill 
tenders a remission of $19,750,000 duties, a difference of $13,250,000 
toward the reduction of the surplus. 

The duty remitted on sugar is largely in excess of that remitted by 
the Mills bill, and yet this step in the direction of tariff reform 
which follows the Mills bill is deceptive and misleading. The duties 
paid on sugar go more directly into the Treasury and affect less the 
price of the article than any goods on the dutiable-list, and hence 
they fall lightest upon the people. The duty on raw wool, on the con- 
trary, follows that raw material through all stages of manufacture, in- 
creasing the price of domestic manufacture at every stage and falling 
upon the people with an arithmetical progressive increase until it be- 
comes a real burden to the consumer, Thus revenue reduction in one 
article of consumption is followed by revenue protection in another; 
but the article reduced is an agricultural, while that protected is a 


manufactured product. Thehand, hostile toagriculture, which framed 
this substitute, has been aided by another, partial to manufactures, 
and both seem to have labored to make the people pay for the profit of 
the favored classes, 

When General Harrison, the Republican nominee, announced in his 
letter of acceptance that the issue in this campaign was not one of 
schedules but of principles, between {free-trade and protection, he could 
not have supposed that his in the Senate would reduce the issue 
to one purely of schedules and abandon all matters of principle, and 
that the question which the people would be called upon to decide in 
the approaching election related solely to how much the revenue should 
be reduced, and not to the-principle upon which future revenue should 
be raised. The Republicansin the House voted and argued ina manly, 
straightforward way for protection, but the Republican Senate bill has 
brought the discussion to a mere matter of schedules. The public has 
thus gained something since the Mills bill passed the House. 

The Republican platform declares that— 7 

We favor the entire repeal of internal tax rather than surrender any part of 
our protective system. 

And the nominee of the party, in reiterating the appt si apy an- 
nounced that the issue before the people was not one of schedules, but 
of principles, and that the country was to decide between “free trade” 
and protection“ as systems of revenue. 

The Senate substitute for the Mills bill, abandoning the declaration 
of the Republican platform and the nominee, reduces the issue to one 
of schedules merely. 

ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE ISSUE. 
The argument of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], as a mem- 
ber of the committee explaining this substitute, is directed more to the 
of the administrative sections of the revenue laws than to the 
subject-matter of revenue reduction, his principal argument for the 
substitute being based upon the fact that it embodies the act 
by the Senate at an early day of this Congress for a revision of customs 
laws in their administrative features. It is the changes introduced by 
the previous act which makes the substitute, in the opinion of the Ohio 
Senator, the most ‘‘ perfect revenue measure ever placed on the statute- 
books of the United States.“ 

Differing with the Senator, I am persuaded, upon an examination of 
it, that the proper characterization of this substitute is a scheme to re- 
duce revenue without reducing burdensome taxes, and that protection- 
ists do not fear in*the ‘* Mills bill,“ which it seeks to supplant, a re- 
dnetion in the wages of labor, but in the profits of that labor, and that 
it is the excess of profits that is endangered by the Mills bill. 

It is not improved administration, but relief from taxation that now 
troubles the people. ‘‘Overvaluation’’ may be an evil of large pro- 
portions, but ‘‘overtaxation’’ is the greater and more oppressive bur- 
den which now paralyzes trade and embarrasses both the Government 
and the community. The Senate substitute has endeavored to side- 
track” the taxation train and give a clear way to the administrative 
engine, while the Mills bill,” without neglecting the administrative 
evil, has endeavored to relieve the taxation burden from the people. 
It is not ‘‘novel devices’’ of schedules, as the Senator from Ohio says, 
but new methods of tax relief which the people are awaiting. 

But much has been gained in the long delay of preparing this sub- 
stitute, Public opinion has asserted its right to be heard, and the de- 
mand for fair play and equal rights in taxation has driven the Senate 
committee from the party’s platform of tariff for protection to the 
Democratic policy of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
The issue, in Senator SHERMAN’s words, is between a tariff for rev- 
enue only and a tariff for revenue and protection.” The remarks of 
the Ohio Senator can be understood only asan apology for and explana- 
tion of the abandonment of a tariff for protection, and the adoption of 
a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. The matterofschedules 
is not as important as this abandonment of the purely protective tariff 
policy. Not only is the party’s declaration at Chicago, that rather 
than abandon any part of the protective system it would abolish the 
whole internal revenue, given up by the substitute, but only a very 
small part of the internal revenue is repealed, some $24,100,000 out 
of the $124,000,000. In that, protection is given up as the basis and 
foundation of revenue. Between the Mills bill and the Senate substi- 
tute the dividing lines run entirely between schedules and rates, and 
the principle of protection finds but little left to stand upon and but 
few to do it reverence. 

The tax on sugar is reduced one-half—from 82 per cent. to 41 per 
cent., and that on rice from 63 per cent. to50 per cent. The principle 
that underlies these reductions, whatever may be said of their purpose, 
is to reduce revenue on articles of agriculture which enter not into 
manufactures and therefore do not multiply the cost of Jiving (as the 
customs tax does not follow it), and which are easiest paid and of 
which the Government receives all that is paid by the people, while the 
increased duty on wool and on iron enters into manufactures and in- 
creases their cost nearly five times the amount of duty and inures to 
the manufacturers’ profitand the people’s loss. This is protection con- 
cealed under revenue reduction, a sham and a fraud, which the Sen- 
ate’s ‘‘substitute’’ dare not avow, even though it sustains the Chieago 

orm. 

The seesaw schedule on wool—some duties going up and others com- 
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ing down—can not possibly be defended on any principle of protection. 
It can bejustified only on that of revenue with incidental protection. 
But the Senator from Ohio is not entirely satisfied with that, but takes 
it, as he says, because half a loaf is better than no bread;“ in other 
words, as the country would not stand the bread of protection he takes 
the half-loaf of revenue with its incidental protection. And as there 
was no tin inthis country to protect, the Senate committee’s substitute 
treats tin-plate as sheet · jron, and concealsits protection under the cover 
of iron and again disavows the protection of tin, but hopes to encour- 
age the manufacture of tin-plates by taxing ‘‘sheet-iron.’’ This de- 
ceptive subterfuge will not recommend itself to the housewife, the la- 
borer, the roofer, and the canner of agricuttural products—to protect 
5 per cent. of tin the substitute taxes 100 per cent. of iron; i. e., all of 
the iron in the tin-plate. 

Then, the best revenue bill that was ever introduced into the Con- 
gress of the United States,’’ as the Senator from Ohio designates the 
Senate’s substitute, is founded not on the protective policy, but con- 
ceals that policy beneath the cloak of revenue reduction, and without 
the courage of protection convictions, yields that principle and that 
policy, under the guise, to the demands of the people for equal favors to 
all and protection to none. 

The corner-stone of the Senate substitute“ for the Mills bill is 
correctly measured, in line and angle, in the views of the minority, 
by— 

e eee arguments, and appeals of manufacturers and others, who de- 
mand that the present high rate oft tariff taxation shall be maintained, and in 
many instances, promp' not by any revenue necessities, but alone for the 
purpose of increasing their own profits at the expense of sixty millions of tax- 
payers. 

As the foundation was laid in these representations, so the super- 
structure was completed for the profits of the builders at the expense 
of the tax-payers. 

The report of the Committee on Finance, which is designed to sup- 
port and sustain the Senate substitute, erroneous in facts and illogical 
in deduction, is misleading, and confronted with the almost self-evident 
proposition that free raw material cheapens the cost of production and 
lessens the price of the article. The Republican majority of the com- 
mittee, admitting the truth of this proposition, endeavors to qualify and 
limit its application by thesubstitution of ‘‘ crude”? for raw materials,“ 
and by confining the material to the productions of foreign countries 
which can not be raised in this country; such raw material, the Repub- 
lican majority admit, should be placed on the fre®-list,” thus making 
free a part of the raw material of foreign countries and taxing another 


art. 
p The Mills bill, on the other hand, enlarges the free-list with many 
articles of raw material without regard to the locality of production, 
because they are important elements in manufactures, and when less- 
ened in cost will cheapen the product to the consumer., 

There are many other inconsistencies and incongruities in the Sen- 
ate committee’s substitute which plainly reveal the embarrassments 
under which its framers labored in their effort to preserve protection 
from the demand of the people for tariff reform. 

It is but a few days since the Senator, Mr. ALLISON, who reported 
this substitute, assailed on the floor of the Senate the expenditures of 
public money y the present Administration and alleged that there 
would be no addition to the surplus this year, because the expendi- 
tures were already within twenty millions of the estimated receipts. 
If that statement was founded in fact, how can the Senator recognize 
the propriety of reducing the receipts by $73,668,994.30? 

In view of that statement, with what propriety do the Republican 
Senators in their report aver that before any tariff measure can go into 
effect the additions to the surplus which will accrue within the next 
four months will be sufficient to pay in full the outstanding 4} per 
cent. bonds due in 1891, 8221, 000, 000? 

When debating an appropriation bill it is alleged that extravagance 
has squandered the revenue, but when reporting the tariff the very first 
reason assigned is that the object of the substitute is ‘‘to reduce the 
national revenues, which are now excessive,” and will in four months 
be enough to retire $221,000,0000f bonds. To quote from the utter- 
ances of that Senator yesterday, Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

CONTRADICTORY EXAMPLES. 


The inconsistencies of argument are not less than those of its state- 
ments. It is alleged in argument that low duties increase the reve- 
nue, and in support of that statement itis said in the minority re- 
port— 

That it was officially estimated at the time of the passage of the various acts 
(act July 14, 1870, and May 1 and June 6, 1872) that these changes (of duties) 
would result in a reduction of the revenue from customs of $57,227,500. The revy- 
enue from this source in 1869 was 8176, 114,90, and in 1873 it was 8184. 929.542, or an 
increase of $8,814,138, instead of a reduction of $57,227,510. * * * Similar re- 
sults may be reasonably expected should the House bill become a law. 

But when specific duties are urged in preference toad valorem duties, 
then it is affirmed that low dutiesdecrease the revenue; and in support 
of that argument it is said: 

That the value of all the articles upon which the rates of duty are 5 
the bill, and which alone are affected by its provisions, imported in 1887, accord- 
— So the statement furnished by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
printed in connection with the bilf, was $249,805,796.20. Upon these articles there 
‘was imposed a duty in 1887 of $136,087,149.77, equivalent to 54.48 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The same articles, if imported under the provisions of the proposed bill, 


would have paid, according to the same statement, duties amounting to $88,600,- 
907.62, or an ad valorem rate of 34.67 per cent. The resulting deduction of 1887 
would be 810,406,240. 15. 


Thus, reducing the duties in 1872 increased the revenue by $8,814,- 
138 instead of reducing them $57,299,510 as had been expected. But 
the committee affirm that the reduction of the Mills bill will cause a 
reduction on the importation in 1887 of $49,406,240.15. It is not for 
this side of the Senate to reconcile statements so variant or conclusions 
so inconsistent.. 

The incongruities of the report are strikingly apparent throughout, 
but asingle example need only be considered at present. The duty 
on horses and mules, $20 per head, is a Procrustean bed upon which a 
Canadian pony and Clydesdale stallion, a Mexican mustang or a bron- 
cho and an English thoroughbred are stretched side by side and ad- 
justed and fitted to exactly the same amount of duty. It would have 
been a more consistant schedule to have classed horses and hay at $2 
per ton, or with ‘‘acorns and dandelion root at 14 cents per pound.” 

While the Mongolian race has been denied that same asylum which 
every other race finds in this country, the substitute of the Senate 
committee offers him the consolation of having his joss-stieks or joss- 
lights“ on the free-list. The disciples of Confucius and Brahma can 
not come to America, but the implements of their religion shall find 
free admission where the devotee is denied a resting place. Free 
joss-sticks’’ comes from that side of the Senate which has consumed 
three months in discussing how to drive the Chinaman from their own 
free ‘‘ joss-sticks’’ in this country. 

REPUBLICAN INCONSISTENCY. 

The substitute and the accompanying report, read either along or 
between the lines, are a recognition of the great demand for tariff re- 
form which the people are pressing from all sections of the country 
upon Congress. But it is at the same time an effort to divert the cur- 
rent into a direction which shall save certain interests from their just 
contributions to the public welfare, and enable certain others to contrive 
to levy inordinate profits upon the public. Noclamor about labor, or 
about home industries, or home markets, or other deceptive phrase can 
blind the people to the single and honest purpose of the Democratic 
party to adjust the tariff upon principles which shall know no favor- 
itism, and by means of rates which shall confer no special privileges. 
Guarding invested capital and watching closely the interests of labor, 
the Democratic party will conform the tariff faithfuily to the best in- 
terests of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, without permit- 
ting American labor to suffer any diminution of its just reward. 

The revision of the customs laws finds in the report of the Senate’s 
committee justification from several existing evils, namely: Excessive 
revenues; frauds from undervaluation; defects, anomalies and incon- 
gruities in schedules; a necessity for a proper readjustment and equali- 
zation of tariff rates, and relief and protection to home industries. 
These reasons, with the exception of protection, are also the foundation 
of tariff reform in the Mills bill. The Senator from Iowa in his speech 
day before yesterday made protection the chief distinguishing feature 
of the Senate’s substitute for the Mills bill. ‘That protection has ex- 
isted for more than twenty-five years under the laws which create all 
the evils which the substitute seeks to remedy. . For the truth of this 
remark I need only refer to the speech of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] as a member of the House eighteen years ago, when, on March 
24, 1870, he squarely and emphatically avowed the necessity for reform 
of the tariff in the interest of agriculture, remarking that— 

The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largestinterest in its ag- 
gregate product as well as in the number of persons employed. I believe no 
one will claim that this 1 interest is directly protected. It ia true that under 
customs laws there is a s. duty upon wheat, barley, oats, and other agricult- 


ural products, but it does not afford any protection to the t wheat and grain 
producing regions of the country. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wilson], in 
discussing t is question, stated that the cost of wheat in New England is about 
$1.70 per bushel, while in Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin the price is about 65 cents 
per bushel. The Canadian wheat is the only wheat that comes in competition 
with our own. Canada being nearer New England than the wheat-growing 
States more than makes up the duty in the reduced cost of tra: rtation. 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Th ore the farmer 
has practically no 8 ut all, and whatever benefit he derives is from what 
the home market furnishes for home products. Unfortunately for the farmer, 
the market price of wheat is fixed by the pan which the surplus will bring 
abroad, or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool. At that market, where 
the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he comes in 
competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the re- 
gion of the Baltic, from fields cultivated by what is known, in comparison with 
our own, as pauper labor. 

But I am told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all our 
agricultural products, and this can only be done by high tariff, Any one exam- 
ining the subject will see that our cultural products increase more rapidly 
than our population, so that if we do not export these products in their natural 
condition, we must do so by converting them into manufactured articles and 
export these articles, But this can not be done under a high tariff, for all na- 
tions will buy manufactured products where they are the chea „and the na- 
tion selling the cheapest will control the market. This rule excludes our highly- 
taxed manufactures made from highly-taxed materials from the markets of the 
world, although we have natural advantages possessed by no other nation. 


The reduction of the revenue was not in 1870 so much the object 
which the Senator had in view, as the relief of agriculture from the 
baleful effects of a high tariff.“ For in the same speech he assailed 
the duty on wool and woolens as particularly injurious to the farmer, 
and in illustration of this injury said: 


I will say with regard to the duty on wool and woolens that I regard it not 
asan intentional fraud, but as rating as though it were a fraud upon the 
great body of the people of the United States. I allude to the woolen tariff, a 
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Taw the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep husbandry of 
this country. In a single county in the State of Iowa, between 1867 and 1869, 
the number of sheep was reduced from 83 thousand to about eighteen 
thousand in two years, and what is true of this county is true to a tex or 
less extent of other counties in Iowa, and during this time the price of wool has 
been constantly depreciated. 

Mr. Lawrence. I should like the 
the duties on wool and woolen 
grower? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will tell the gentleman how, in my judgment, the wool-grower 
will be benefited, As the law now is the tariff upon fine wools of a character 
not a in this country is 100 ick cent.upon their cost, The tariff upon 
woolens of the same class is only about 50 per cent., so that the finer woolen 
goods are imported and not the coarser fabrics. Before the tariff of 1867 our 
manufacturers of fine goods mixed foreign fine wools with our domestic prod- 
uct, and were thus able to compete successfully with the foreign manufacturer 
of similar wools. But being prohibited from importing this class of wools, these 
fine goods can not now be produced in this 
imported. Consequently.mills that were formerly engaged in producing these 
goods have been sompa ed to abandon business or manufacture the coarser fab- 

rics. If they could afford to manufacture those fine goods, they would make a 
market which we do not now have for our fine wools, to be mixed with other fine 
wools of a different character from abroad. This want of a market, as I under- 
stand it, is the reason why our fine wools now command so low a price. There 
is no demand for them at home, and we can not export them in competition with 
fine wools grown in other countries. 


I know that the inconsistencies of Republican Senators are not Dem- 
ocratic arguments, but they are emphatic illustrations of the changes 
which party exigencies force upon party leaders, and will persuade the 
people that the Senate substitute is more a party measure than an effort 
to correct existing evils. 

What becomes of the home-market delusion of 1870, when the duties 
were as high, if not higher, than now? The Senator was correct in say- 
ing: The farmer has practically no protection at all,” and ‘‘unfortu- 
nately for the farmer the market price of wheat is fixed by the price 
which thesurplus will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in London or 
Liverpool.“ These were not free-trade arguments, but were those of 
protectionists in behalf of agriculture and the farmers. Why have they 
lost their force in 1888? 

The present cry of free trade when tariff reform is mentioned was a 
favorite subterfuge when the Senator from Iowa was exerting his great 
abilities in behalf of reform. ‘The predecessor of Mr. ALLISON in the 
Senate, the Hon. James W. Grimes, as far back as January 24, 1867, 
encountered the same outcry of free trade which Mr. ALLISON reit- 
erates now: 

Mr. President, the man who opposes the passage of this bill must expect to be 

‘slandered. The“ protectionists,“ as they choose to call themselves, 88 
opened the vials of their indignant wrath upon the heads of those whose oppo- 
ition they antici; Threats of utter political extinction are hurled against 
every man who, in the exercise of an independent judgment, is not prepared to 
impose upon his constituents the burdens which the various manufacturing 
combinations demand. That portion of the public press suborned to their in- 
terests is rife with charges that the capital is thronged with free-traders, and 
that British gold is operating to secure American legislation for British inter- 
ee Every man is condemned in advance who would inquire before he would 
vote. 

We know what all this means, and so far as I have the ability. I am resolved 
that the people shall know what it means. 

It means that two or three la manufacturing interests in the country, not 
satisfied with the enormous profits they have vin ose during the last six years, 
are determined at whatever hazard to put more money in their pockets; and 
to this end they have persuaded some and coerced other manufacturing inter- 
ests to unite with them in a great combination demand for what they call pro- 
tection to American labor, but what some others call robbery of the American 
laborer and culturist. 

It is the fashion to denounce every man who does not favor a prohibitory 
tariff as a free-trader, The c! is made that free-trade agents are at work 
to influence Congress, and that our tables are incumbered with free-trade doc- 
uments. Who has seen these free-trade 2 I have yet to see the first man 
who was in favor of free trade, nor have I seen any man who was opposed to a 
revenue tariff which would incidentally protect such branches of American in- 
dustry as needed the fostering aid of the Government. Itis on questions of de- 
tail that we differ. We disagree as to how much money shall taken from 

the pocket of Peter to support and enrich his brother Paul. 


Towa seems to have been represented on the tariff by gentlemen of 
every shade ofopinion. When the Senator explains again, as he has 
promised, I hope he will reconcile his own opinions and explain why 
his predecessor and himself, both Republicans, are so divergent on the 
same question. ° ; 

Time will not permit me to collect together the many inconsistencies 
of Republican leaders. They would fill volumes of no small size. I 
think I could show the Senator [Mr. Hiscock], who has just preceded 
me in this debate, voting to put salt on the free-list and now sustain- 
ing the substitute with salt on the dutiable list. I could show other 
Senators now here voting free salt, but will confine my references to 
those who have just discussed this substitute. 

The debate on the substitute will offer the opportunity to each Sen- 
ator to explain his present position and reconcile what now appears to 
be a remarkable departure from previous expressions of political con- 
victions. 


ntleman to inform me how a reduction of 
would inure to the advantage of the wool- 


country as cheaply as they can be 


SALT. 


Apart from the vast utility of salt in domestic life, in preserving 
meat and fish both for domestic consumption and during the longest 
voyages, it furnishes muriatic acid and soda, a glaze for coarse pottery, 
improves the whiteness and clearness of glass, gives hardness to soap; 
in melting metals it preserves the surface from calcination; it is em- 
poren to advantage in some assays; itis nsed as a mordant and for 

mproving certain colors, and enters more or less into as many of the 


other processes of the arts and sciences as alcohol, which the substitute 
relieves from tax. 

Its tax was one of the causes of the first French revolution, and 
among the relief of that outbreak was the abolishment of the odious 
gabelle or salt tax. In England the duty was abolished in 1823. Its 
territorial distribution is co-extensive with the earth and the seas 
yield it also for the use of man. Its taxation marks the progress of 
despotism in ancient Rome, in France, in Russia, in Austria, and itg 
relief from taxes measures the progress of enlightened government, 
The exigencies of war and the pressure of debt may excuse the bur- 
dening of this indispensable necessary of life with the increased cost of 
a tax, but such an imposition in time of peace and prosperity measures 
the extent to which privilege and favoritism oppress the people in 
their daily life and struggle. The Mills bill places salt on the free- 
list; the Senate substitute puts it on the dutiable-list. The first con- 
sults the interests of the people; the second looks only to the profits 
of the manufacturers, 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN STATES. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] enters into statistical 
analysis to show, relatively and comparatively, the North and the South 
in manufactural interest. His theory seems to be that inasmuch as 
the South has but little investment in manufactures she has but little 
interest in the tariff question. I submit that this is neither a broad 
and liberal nor even a correct view. The interest taken by the South 
in manufactures is not restricted to the amount of capital which her 
citizens may have invested therein; with a broader and more liberal 
view she looks to the use of the raw materials which prosper more 
freely under her climate than in the colder regions of the North. 

The manufacturers wherever located are dependent upon the produc- 
tions of the South and West; and that is a narrow and contracted view 
which is confined either to the locality of manufactures or tothe amount 
of interest invested. The exact line of demarkation drawn by the Sen- 
ator to designate the North hes escaped my memory, but I was forci- 
bly impressed with the faet that in classifying the Southern States he 
failed to credit them with the large resources and extensive develop- 
mentof manufactures in Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land. An estimate of resources of any kind for the Southern group of 
States which takes no account of these four States, is too palpably erro- 
neous to call for reply. If I may use the expression, it is a statistical 
play of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left ont. 

Whatever the purpose of such restricted comparison, the effect is to 
belittle and dwarf the South, and then impute jealousy to her pea- 
ple, because they are presumed to be less prosperous than the North. 
I deny the proposition that the South is less prosperous than the North, 
except by the devastations of war and the greater devastations inflicted 
since by the Republican party. There is no standard or measurement 
for prosperity except that of money value, and even that is arrived at 
by statistics which are not always reliable. But by that standard it 
certainly comes with indifferent grace from the Senator who represents 
in part the great commercial metropolis, New York City, to forget the 
productive values of the South which flow through the channels of 
trade to and from that great city. 

The cotton of the South, in value from thirty to fifty millions, finds 
its way to market through the commission houses which the Senator 
represents, and deposits its -tolls of commission iu the tills of his con- 
stituency; and to the cotton must be added the naval stores, the rice, 
the sugar, and the molasses, as well as the profits which her merchants 
leave behind them in their purchases of goods. When all these are 
estimated, the words of the farewell address of the father of his country 
will find greater significance than the Senator gives to them: 


The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected by the 

ual (not protective) laws of a common Government, finds iu the productions 
ofthe latter great additional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. 


REDUCTION CONFINED TO FOUR HEADINGS, 
According to the report of the majority there are only four headings 
under which the people are to enjoy relief from taxation; they are: 


Sugar relieſ. . $27, 759, 783. 95 
Free-list relief. 6, 423, 095. 56 
Tobacco relief.. 4, 371, 460. 98 


Alcohol relief... 7, 000, 000, 00 
N K Sci nave ates ateseue poate ded 65, 559, 340. 49 


Estimating the present population at 68,000,000 the per capita re- 
lief is, from sugar, 41 cents, or $2.05 for a family of 5 persons; from 
free-list 6} cents, for the family 32 cents; from alcohol 9} cents, for 
the family 47} cents. Total per capita relief, 57 cents; total family 
relief, $2.844. 

The smokers, chewers, and snuffers only enjoy the reduction of the 
tax on tobacco, but these persons are butasmall part of the whole peo» 
ple, and they are taxed only when they voluntarily use the weed. There- 
fore for every dollar of relief to the chewers, smokers, and snuffers a 
dollar of other tax remains on the whole people. There can be no per 
capita relief from tobacco, because the whole people do not use tobacco. 
The women and children, a very large part of the men and boys, neither 


smoke nor chew nor snuff, yet ail the le wear woolen clothes, sleep 
under blankets, and consume the es of life which remain taxed 
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because the smokers and chewers and snuffers are relieved from tax. 
The least commendable part of the Mills bill is made the chief virtue 
of the substitute. 

The extent of relief to the family by the substitute is $2.84}. That 
is the relief which an ordinary family of five persons would receive 
under the substitute. 

The amount which the same family would contribute to the Govern- 
ment under the substitute can not be stated until proper tables have 
been prepared. But as the duties which really bear heaviest on the 

ple have not been reduced materially below those of the existing 
Ah, the subjoined table taken from the speech of Hon, JOHN D. 
Stewart, of Georgia, in the House on May 2, will serve to contrast 
the Mills bill with the substitute in the matter of relief to a family in 
an investment of $501. It will beseen that the Mills bill reduces taxes 
$84.29 and the substitute $2.94} for the family of five persons. 

Under the present law let us see what an ordinary family on a farm 
has to contribute to the Government. I submit a schedule of articles 
mostly used by a family as an illustration, and the duty on them, and 
also showing the reduction proposed under the Mills bill: 


Value. Duty. Pi li 
One COOK SLOVE . . .. bse see e $35. 00 
By Mills bill .... 4 
£5. 60 
One set — 1 707 12. 00 = 
By Mills bill = * 
One set cheap glassware ‘ = 
By Mills pii eee 412 D 
One set mo cutlery... . 50 > 
By Mills Dill, e eee ese ses eee oessessoncaryes 35 
-30 
4.00 
2.00 
47= 
35= 
Salt. 3.00 40 * 
—— — — seada HR EEEEEE teseae = 
By Milis Dilla... sacco ng encccen sessao sencesecanecses|sveees coavecens Free-list. van 
Two suits each for father and two sons, six . 
A 84.00 5= 
— TS tasaseccoscoorsloopaogessssssre 45= 
3 7.56 
Two suits each for mother and two daugh- 
six suits, 814. 84.00 = 
By Mills bill. inte ia = 
35.28 
Twelve pairs shoes, $2.50 each. .. . . . 30.00 30= 
By Mills bill. . 152 * 
Six wool hats, $1 each.. B= r 
By Milis BIL... ..cccccrcsovscososcresscssssissersee senses 40= 25 
Six fur hats, $2.50 each, 52= 3 
By Mills bill. 40= he 
Six ladies’ hats, $3 each. 70= 5 
By WEDD — = as 
Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each.. 18.00 70= : 
By Mills bill . K.. 40= 8 
Farming tools, including plows, r, hand- j 
saw, ax, draw-knife, ch. p ete... 00 47= $28.20 
nenn re esceocon sepneteovonse ` 34= 13.60 7 
Medicines.......... 20.00} 48 9.80 3 
nr iso ppap canece,spesen Sahi pecconceacdesee =- 6,00 4 
needles, thimbles, scissors, e 12.00 = 4.20 j 
By Mills bill. = 2.40 2 
Four pairs blankets, $3 each 70= 8.40 5 
By bill 40= 4.80 Ses 
Two umbrellas, $2.50 each... 5.00 = 2.00 
By Mills bill. . .. T = 1,50 8 
Cotton hosiery, u 4.4.60 : 
By Mills Bill. 30 2.40 
60= 1.20 
43> 806 
9i= 3.70 
4i= 1.88 
113= 11.30 
( S E ERE ESS 100 10,00 
Total cost under present tariff, .....,...... 501.00 189. 27 
Under BERT aah aaa se eiccs cn coss cancncicciccvesfeosssedeacoeoes 104. 98 


But, Mr. President, there must always follow unjust consequences 
and individual hardships under any system of taxation, and that policy 
which minimizes these hardships is sought by the Democratic party in 
a tariff tor revenue,“ while the maximum of benefits to the mimmum 
of people is the natural and unavoidable result of protection. X 

Both parties, then, Mr. President, are agreed upon a tariff for the 
support of the Government, but the Republican party goes further and 
favors a tariff specially in the interest of manufactories, independent of 
such benefits as incidentally flow from a tariff for revenue. This, in 
the main, is the issue—the shibboleth by which parties will be recog- 
nized in the coming battle. 

The difference seems to flow from the natural tendencies of the 
Democratic party to preserve equality and justice between individuals 
and interests, and of the Republican party to build up favorite inter- 
ests out of labor and the more uctive interests of the country. 
Despoti Mr. President, exercise dominion under the pretense of 
protection, but in a democracy the citizen exercises self-government 
and seeks the free exercise of his labor and the enjoyment of its pro- 
ceeds without restriction of the government other than for the protec- 
tion of his rights and liberty, in verification of that incisive and express- 
ive utterance of Mr, Lincoln, that our Government was of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.“ 

Tax is defined to be a levy upon property for the support of govern- 
ment, and is just, as it regards equality of all interests and individuals, 
according to their ability to pay. The existing tariff exempts the 
$50,000,000,000 of capital of our-country from taxation while it taxes 
the food and raiment and medicine consumed by the poor, without ex- 
ception from age, sex, color, or condition. ; 

hilst the British Government emerged from barbarism, property, 
being mostly in the hands of the aristocracy, was not taxed, and the 
revenues of the sovereign were derived from hereditary customs, 
which embraced taxes on commerce, that still retain the name of 
“customs,” from the rude prerogatives of the crown, or tariffs from 
‘t customs,” equally piratical as at Tariffa on the Mediterranean. The 
means for the support of government were afterwards increased by the 
representatives of industrial communities, who voiced, to some extent, 
the will of the people; ‘and since then the aristocracy have been taxed 
according to their property possessions, and commerce has become free, 
and wealth has multiplied and become more varied and diffused, and 
nong with it has enlarged the spirit of liberty and equality among the 
people. 

The manufactories of the American colonies were domestic, or were 
operated in the domestic circles by families, and in the workshops of 
mechanics; and as early as 1663 the colonists opposed all ‘‘navigation 
acts;’’ and in their resistance to restrictions on commerce was first dis- 
played the spirit of the Revolution. 

NO OPPOSITION TO MANUFACTURES, 

Soon after its establishment, the Government of the United States 
passed (in 1789) a tariff for revenue that operated for the benefit of 
these domestic manufactories in the families of the people, and in the 
workshops of the mechanics, without distinction; for whilst it raised 
the prices of imported goods it also incidentally advanced the prices of 
their domestic manufactures of which the consumers were the owners. 

The manufactures which were thus intended to be incidentally pro- 
tected were chiefly those of individuals, which were made by the fam- 
ily in the household and workshop, They were the 3 of the 
distaff, the hand-loom, the hammer, the anvil, the jack-plane, the 
draw-knife, and the shoe-bench, and were not those of associated and 

gated capital of corporations, trusts, and combinations. Protec- 
tion under that tariff, as well as under its modifications and changes, 
down to 1816, was to help the individual, or the simple tnership, 
where the individual liability obtained, and the com tition which it 
guarded was between the individual citizens in the house and home 
and the aggregated capital abroad and foreign tothe land. Our present 
system of manufactures had no existence under that tariff. ` Corpora- 
tions with chartered privileges, relieving the individual property of its 
owners from liability for the debts of the concern, now the usual mode 
of operating, had then no existence here. The decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case had not then found expression favoring charters and 
vested rights in response to the matchless argument of Mr. Webster, 
inspired by excessive devotional love for his alma mater. 
learn from Bishop’s History of Manufactures that in a list of thirty- 
two iron manufactories whose names were attached to a petition in 1785 
there is not the name of either a company or firm, much less a corpora- 
tion. The one hundred and thirty families which in 1791 constituted 
the population of the town of Pittsburgh, by far the largest iron man- 
ufactory then on the continent, as it is to-day, were composed of five 
blacksmiths, two whitesmiths, three wheelwrights, two tinners, one 
clock and watch maker, and thirty-seven persons manufacturing, but 
not a single firm or corporation. Thomas Jefferson made nails at the 
rate of about a ton a month at a considerable profit,“ and was an in- 
ventor of many useful devices, and, if I may so say, besides inventing 
the Democratic party, 

In the great trades procession in Philadelphia, which in 1789 wel- 
comed the formation of the Government under the Constitution, there 
were no corporations, combinations, pools, or trusts; but individuals 
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and firms represented American manufactures, and their individual 
property was legally held liable for all their obligations. The encour- 
agement and protection which this tariff of 1789 extended to individuals 
was incidental to revenue; its 74 per cent. duty on the invoice value of 
bar, bolt, and pig-iron, its one-half cent per pound duty on steel, and 
1 cent per pound on nails were the liberal protection which individuals 
received from the Congress, composed to a very large extent of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

That kind of protection, incidental to revenues at these low rates, 
compared to the present, was nominal, and continued until 1816, when 
the doctrine of subordinating revenues to protection made its first ap- 

in our politics. Under the fostering care of protection the in- 
dividual manufacturer has disap and no longer enjoys the en- 
couragement and protection of his Government. The scales, by some 
legerdemain, have turned, and the individual then protected, has to- 
day become the victim of protection, and in his place the associated 
wealth of corporations and the greed and chicanery of combinations, 
pools, and trusts, with modern *‘ corsairs’’ at their head, now fill the 
land with hardship and want, domineer over the individual, and dic- 
tate the laws of Congress and of State Legislatures. 


MONOPOLY THE CHILD OF PROTECTION, 


In every department of business protection has planted and eulti- 
vated these un-American institutions. The food we eat, the bever- 
ages we drink, the clothes we wear, the conveyances that transport 
our persons or productions—in fact, all we are or all we can hope to 
become, is created, controlled, doctored and manipulated by these 
hectoring and domineering combinations. They are both under and 
outside of the tariff; they are everywhere and in every kind of pro- 
duction and mechanism, from the nursing-bottle of the infant to the 
nail driven in the coffin of the dead old man. And their monopoly of 
the necessaries of life, with increasing power, adds to the burdens in- 
cident to humanity and are inseparable from existence. 

It was the expectation of Mr. Hamilton, expressed in his celebrated 
report in 1791 on manufactures, that their protection and encourage- 
ment by duties and imports would render monopoly impossible, but 
experience has refuted his conclusions and shows that monopolies have 
grown greater in volume and stronger in power and influence than in 
his day (see third volume Hamilton’s Works); and the dream of Mr. 
Clay in 1824 was that p us manufactories would reduce prices 
and alleviate the hardships of life for the poor and the workingman and 
that protection would prove a barrier to monopolies, (See his speech 
on tariff in 1824.) 

But the first century of our existence as a government is about to 
close with this people bound and fettered in every relation of life to 
hard task-masters of monopoly under its various and varying forms of 
combinations, pools, and trusts. 

So, Mr. President, this original, our first tariff act, was thus pre- 
ferred as a measure for revenue because it incidentally operated to 
benefit the laborer, who was both the maker and owner of these do- 
mestic manufactures; still the principle of equality was urged, not only 
5 exereise in individual relations at home, but in our commerce with 

nations. 


Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations 
Says Washington in his farewell address— 


are recommended by policy, humanity, and interest, and our commercial pol- 
icy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither seeking nor granting ex- 
clusive favors nor preferences, consulting the natural course of differing 
and diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce by favo: nothing. 


The incidental benefits of the tariff for revenue by raising the prices 
of these domestic manufactures, as all bounties will do, invited the 
competition of capital, which, with hired labor and machinery, has ab- 
sorbed the family manufactures and those of the workshops of the la- 
borers into its enlarged factories, until the laborers, while not i 
to be consumers, have ceased to be the owners of their. products, oe 
their advanced prices now go to the stockholders and capitalists, who 
own these factories, and not as formerly to the laboring owners. And 
in competition with each other at home, as well as with those abroad, 
and for larger profits, these capitalists depress the wages of their la- 
borers, who, for the subsistence of themselves and families, strike“ 
to prevent the competition among themselves that might impoverish 
and degrade them. 

The tariff protected the laborer when he owned the goods, and it pro- 
tects the capitalists now who own them and oppresses the laborer who 
pays the pricesof the goods. The free exchange of their industries be- 

ongs to the natural equity of all legitimate industries, and it is the 
duty of Government to regard equally the rights of all, as it is also the 
duty of all to contribute according to their ability for its defense and 
support. Legislation, whenever a distinction has to be made, should 
be for the greatest good to the greatest number, 

Agriculture is the foundation and support of all other industries, 
and, more largely than others, exercises labor in independent rela- 
tions with capital, and contributes more perhaps than all others to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. The values of the products of our 


fields are not confined to home demands, but are enlarged through 
the exchanges of the world, to feed and clothe its nations. It is not 
good policy that they should be confined, for there are no invad- 
ing Tartars against whom we want to build a Chinese wall; let them 
find a market wherever one exists, for unless you sell you can not 
buy. 

Should our agricultural products be exchanged abroad for money 
alone its increase at home would soon depreciate the value sufficiently 
to depress all industries and to damage all social and business rela- 
tions. 

Were our exchanges represented as by one of our merchants he must 
consider that after the ere of our agricultural products for the 
cheaper goods abroad he would have to pay to our Government a tax 
or tariff for permission to sell them at home; hence he would convert 
abroad a sufficient quantity of his agricultural products into money to 
pay the tariff on the balance he should receive in exchange, which, after 
such deduction, would amount to about one-half the quantity he would 
have received had there been no tariff; and after paying the tariff to 
the Government he advances the prices of his goods to the consumer in 
selling then at home to the extent of the tariff, or freights, exchange, 
and insurance, interest upon the money invested, not failing to charge 
profits on all these, but places, in sales to the consumer, like profits on 
the amount paid as tariff, in order to compensate himself for the tax 
he had paid to the Government. The home manufacturer then ad- 
vances the prices of his goods that pay no tariff, which advanced prices 
are paid by the consumers, including laborers and their families, which 
constitutes what, by a strange perversion, is called the protection“ 
of the home laborer against the foreign laborer. 

The foreign laborer pays for his necessaries the reduced price paid 
abroad by the merchant, and only that, while the home laborer pays 
in addition the amount of the tariff to the merchant or to the home 
manufacturer; but by absorbing the domestic manufactures of our 
families and of the work-shops of our laborers and substituting, under 
the protection and by aid of class legislation, vast establishments in 
which work is done by iron muscles that never weary nor wear out, 
propelled by that wonder-worker, steam, the sales of the home manu- 
factures have increased until they largely exceed those of goods im- 
ported, as they do in value the revenue of the Government; and on 
these sales of manufactured goods untold millions are realized by the 
favored few, and the millions of toilers and their families as consumers 
are being oppressed and becoming poorer and poorer. 

By what mode of operation are these wonderful results bronght 
about? Has the dream of the alchemist become a reality and the 
hidden secret of the philosopher's stone“ been discovered, by which 
the baser metals are turned to gold? Mr. President, does not the se- 
cret consist in that unequal, invidious class legislation, with its devious 
methods of enforcement known as the War tariff?” 

Let us glapce for a moment at some of the inside workings of this 
scheme, miscalled protection, with the approval of national 
legislation, and see how the magic of this modern American nec- 
romancy turns all it touches into gold. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON RAILROADS. 


The Bessemer steel combination in 1866 effected a consolidation of 
all the American patents for the manufacture of this kind of steel, and 
then, under the protective tariff, was free io oecupy and hold the coun- 
try, its people, and its railroads, subject to its greed and powerless to 
escape from its exactions. In that year there was produced by the 
American steel combination 1, 500, 000 tons. The 140,000 miles of rail- 
roads in the United States have been made, by the existing protective 
tariff, helplessly subject to this combination. We built in 1887 from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles of railroads, every mile of which required 90 tons 
of steel rail, which cost not less than $15 per ton more from that com- 
bination than they could have been purchased ſor in England. Here was 
a tax of $13,500,000 exacted of new railroads, The life of a rail is 
ten years, and the entire system requires renewal within that time. 
The additional cost of $1,350 per mile, exacted by this combination, 
entails, for 140,000 miles, a charge of $18,900,000. In other words, 
the existing protective tariff would impose ugon the building and re- 
pairing of railroads a of $32,400,000 more than the same materi- 
als could be bought under a freer and less restrictive duty. 

Again, sixty-odd companies are combined in the production of salt, 
whose exactions are aided and promoted by a protective duty of 39.3 
per cent. 

Again, the refiners’ trust in the sugar trade is encouraged and pro- 
tected by a duty of 82.04 per cent., and the same system of protection 
of exaction and imposition follows and adheres to almost every article 
necessary to life and comfort. Of these trusts Mr. Blaine says: 

There is not one among them all that derives its being, owes its organization, 
or came up under the patronage of the National Government. 

Strictly and exactly speaking this remark may be true, and yet 
nearly every one of these trusts is promoted and made profitable by the 
customs duty which, embarrassing the sale of the imported article, 
gives to the domestic article the control of the home market. In a 
prominent influential daily paper (the New York World of September 
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11, 1888) the following list of “‘tariff-fostered trusts” is given, with 
the per cent. of protection and the labor cost per $100: 


Title. Labor. 


Per cent. Per 8100. 


Bessemer : steel trus! 


Crockery trust....... 
General steel trust. 


RARBLAGRSSARRANLSE 
LEARUEBBBSREK anote 


And may be added cotton bagging and ties, which are now heavily 
oppressing the planter, and numerous others. 

‘The President has well said of the Democratic party: 

We believe that these trusts are the natural offspring of a market artificially 
restricted; that an inordinately high tariff, besides furnishing the temptation 
for their existence, enlarges the limits within which they may operate against 
the people and thus increase the extent of their power for wrong-doing. With 
an unutterable hatred of all such schemes we count the checking of their baleful 
operations among the good results produced by revenue reform. 

And yet when the Democratic party seeks to relieve the people from 
these exactions by repealing and reducing duties which produce a rev- 
enue no longer needed inits present volume, that simple and necessary 
proposition tallizes both parties around threads of ancient politics 
and turns back our approaching Presidential election to the questions 
which divided the country more than a half century ago when corpo- 
rations, trusts, combinations, and pools were unknown, or certainly not 
known to such uses as they are now prostituted; so that almost at the 
threshold of a new century we find our countrymen thrashing over 
again the old straw our fathers left behind them, but with different 
and entirely new machinery. 

It would be not more ridiculous, but less painful, to clothe ourselves 
in the old continental dress—the silk stockings, knee buckles, and 
buckskin shirts of our fathers—than to fetter and bind the energy, en- 
terprise, and industry of sixty millions of their descendants in the lead- 
ing-strings which helped their ‘‘infant industries’? when the owners 
did their own work and enjoyed the profits themselves in their own 
simple and honest way, by which no one was oppressed —this before 
Whitney’s gin had done its work by increasing a thousand-fold cotton 
culture in the South, or Arkwright’s genius had multiplied the single 

indle our grandmothers used as they ‘‘sat on the creepie and spun at 
the wheel” a single thread into the twirling millions which now sing 
in factories, with monopolistic hum, under the combination of machin- 
ery and pressure of steam. 

These oncesimple threadsspun and woven by our grandmothers, knew 
little of combined strength and served a plain and honest purpose, a 
stranger to political entanglements, but now its multiple has oppress- 
ive combinations, with commercial potency and political entangle- 
ments as troublesome to unravel as were those threads Penelope 
wrought for the shroud of Laertes while impatiently awaiting the re- 
turn of Ulysses from his mysterious wanderings. 

NOME MARKET AND AGRICULTURE. 

The surplus domestic productions of the country over and above the 
consumption at home amounted in 1887 to $703,622, 923, as stated in the 
re of the Secretary of the Treasury to this Congress. That vast 
ios. of our industries was sent abroad fora market, first, because it could 
not be consumed at home, and, second, because there were needed at 
home many articles of foreign productions. 

In the exchange this country ab ap to use a homely phrase, $716,- 
183,211 worth of its own products for $692,319,768 worth of the prod- 
ucts of other people, and received also the difference, $23,863,443 worth 
of exchange. The products which composed the exports were, from 
agriculture, $523,073,798, or 74.41 per cent.; from manufacture, $136,- 
735,105, or 19.45 per cent.; from mining (including mineral oil), $11,- 
758, 662, or 1.67 per cent.; from the forest, $21,126,273, or 3.01 per 
cent.; from fisheries, $5,155,775, or .73 per cent.; of other products, 
$5,173,310, or. 73 per cent. (Fitzel's statistical report to Congress.) 

Agriculture, which is victimized by these tariff laws, thus provided 

74.41 per cent., or three-fourths, and all others 25.59 per cent. In the 
agriculture bears to manufacture the proportion of 75 to20. In 

the labor of the country engaged in these two sources of production, 
ture employed, in 1880, 7,670,493 laborers, and manufacturers 

ployed 2,732,595, in the ratio of 3 to 1. Why should the three ag- 
ricultural laborers be forced to pay taxes for the one laborer in manu- 
facture? The cultural laborer may be unskilled, yet he guides 
the plow and gathers in the products which constitute 75 per cent. of 


the country’s exports. Is he not as much entitled, and no more, to 
the protection and encouragement of the Government as his brother 
laborer in the factories of the country ? 

Agriculture, Mr. President, is the natural calling of man; it is the 
chief source of animal life; upon it depend the diversified interests of 
society; it turns the wheels of the factory, and propels the car of com- 
merce; it gives strength to the sinews of war,“ and potency to the 
wand of peace; then should it not rather be fostered than slighted by 
unfriendly legislation? Is not this culture of the field, the orchard,’ 
and en the source of the bread of life on which all must live, and 
to which in destitution and want all turn, with the hope and faith of 
old Elijah when he prayed on Mount Carmel amidst the priests of Baal 
for the clouds to overcast and give rainfall on the dry earth to save a 
famishing people? | 

It is estimated that between one and two thousand millions of haman 
beings, besides the domestic animals, are daily fed from the products 
of the soil; yet, notwithstanding the profusion and prodigality that 
greets us on every side in this teeming land, the soil untilled for a 
single year would cause the wail of woe to supplant ‘‘ the song of the 
reaper,” and the giant specter of famine to brood over every hearth- 
stone. Then isit not suicide to visit upon this interest invidious and 
hurtful legislation ? 

What warrant exists in the Constitution, or institutions of this country, 
for favors to any class of its citizens which are not equally extended to 
all? If we listen to Washington’s farewell address, heretofore quoted, 
equality among all the children of our common mother is, under the 
Constitution and teachings of our fathers, the American doctrine. In 
that (the principle of equality and justice) were laid by our fathers the 
foundation-stones of our poua structure, and any system of obliga- 
tion that exacts tribute from one class or one person for another class 
or another person to promote the individual interest of the one violates 
the fundamental idea of American equality, saps the foundation, and’ 
crushes the key of its supporting arch. l 

AGRICULTURE BUYS IMPORTS, \ 

The agricultural products that are exported are those for which no 
market exists in this country, and amounted last year to seven hun- 
dred and three millions, which were sold in the markets where free 
trade fixes their price. On the other hand, more than 80 per cent. of 
products of manufactures were sold in this country with a protected! 
market of over 47 pe cent, And this 80 per cent: is five times the 
amount in value of revenue collected at the customs, and is a bounty 
that comes from the consumer and goes to the manufacturer who makes 
and sells the goods consumed in this country; for they sell their goods 
to the consumer at the same price as if they had paid the tariff tax. 
Thus the farmer is compelled to sell under free trade, but he must buy 
under protection. { 

The pauper labor of Europe and Asia fixes the price of the products 
of agriculture by competition in the open markets of the world, but the’ 
protected owners of factories in the United States fix the prices of 
what the farmer buys, Is it to be wondered that the farmer complains 
that while pauper labor abroad fixes the price of all he has to sell, that 
his clothing, his implements, his rtation, and many of the nec- 
essaries of life are not only taxed for the benefit of others, but the price 
itself is regulated and arranged to suit the greed and avarice of com-' 
binations, pools, and trusts? 

The amount of goods imported in 1881 was estimated at $753,240,- 
125; and the amount of home manufactures of all descriptions during 
the year ending June 30, 1883, was estimated at $7,800,000,000. For 
illustration, let it be supposed that the one-fifth of the latter amount 
was of the same description of goods as those taxed, then the amount 
received as incidental protection by our home manufacturers would 
be twice the amount raised by the Government. So far as this amount 
received by the Government results from a tariff for revenue, the ad- 
vocates of the Mills bill, I will say the Democratic party, does not ob- 
ject to it. But it insists, inasmuch as the capital of the manufact- 
urers pays nothing to the Government, and the advanced prices of 
their goods are paid by their laborers, as by other consumers, that tne 
manufacturers should be satisfied with getting double the amount of 
the revenue that the Government receives. 

But it seems their influence has become organized into the Repub- 
lican party—for twenty-five years hitherto the strongest party, as a 
party organization, known to the country—and seeks to control leg- 
islation specially for large profits by the influence of capital in busi- 
ness relations—and employment, whether so considered or not, fre- 
quently operates to practically support their measures—whilst agri- 
cultural laborers vote almost universally against the wishes of their 
employers without the slightest apprehension of results on that ac- 
count. Should the tariff average 50 per cent. on all our imports (and 
it does within a fraction), our exports would be exchanged abroad for 
a sufficiency of money to Pay it, which would continue to swell the 
volume of our circulation till its depreciation would reduce the home 
value of $1.50 to that of $1 abroad. f 

The prices of commodities that make up the cost of home production 
would correspondingly rise, without any increase of value, till the cost 
of home production would amount to that of competition abroad and 
the tariff added, and would continue to advance till the foreign prod- 
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act would again become cheaper than similar varieties at home, when 
importations would be resumed on the basis of an increasing cost of 
not less than 50 per cent. on all home production. Fixed compensa- 
tion, the wages of Jabor, and the prices of transportation, and of home 
products sold abroad, would not rise, but would lose, at least to the 
extent of the tariff, or 50 per cent. This would include our home 
manufactures sold abroad; for their home-cost having risen 50 percent., 
would be equal to the tariff when there would be no protection at 
home, but in the foreign market; the foreign manufacturer would not 
pay our tariff, and our home-cost would follow our home manufactures 
as a tax of 50 per cent. in favor of the foreign manufacturer. 

The amount of sales of cotton fabrics in South America from the 
United States has fallen to less than $3,000,000, whilst that of Great 
Britain has risen to more than $60,000,000. 

ENLARGE THE MARKETS, s 

There is a Democratic international policy underlying the effort of 
that party at tariff reform; a policy which seeks to open the markets 
of the world to American manufacturers, which hopes to increase the 
number and wages of workingmen by multiplying the products of fac- 
tories until every market of all the nations shall deal in the cheap and 
beautiful and useful products of American industry, invention, and in- 
genuity. To that end the national Democratic platform of 1884 an- 
nounced that— 


We favor an American policy based on more intimate commercial relations 
with the sixteen sister republics of North, Central, and South America, but 
entangling alliances with none. 


That declaration is in perfect harmony with the initial platform of 
the party, the inaugural address of Mr. Jefferson, which declared for— 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none. 


In the line of the platform of 1884 the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] introduced the bill to provide for a joint celebration by 
the sixteen American republics on the 4th of March, 1889, in honor of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution of the parent Re- 
public, the United States.” 

This was an important step to recover to American trade, commerce, 
and manufactures the great markets of the American republics—to re- 
move the humiliating fact that with an annual manufacturing product 
valued at $5,369,579,191, according to the census of 1880, but a beg- 
garly 2 per cent, of our manufactures finds a market in all the foreign 
markets. And that while the republics of South America annually 
import from all nations $475,000,000, of that sum the great manufact- 
ories of the United States furnish but $77,141,000. 

The responsibility for this great loss of trade lies with the protective 
policy of the Republican party. The restrictive duties which that 
policy has imposed on the raw materials produced by American pi 5 
lies have driven their commerce and their products to the ports of Eu- 
ropean nations, where less duties or free trade awaits their arrival. 
Their hemlock, their dye-woods, their textile grasses, and their wool 
were all taxed at our custom-houses until the trade with the United 
States became unprofitable. Hence our manufactures find but a lim- 
ited sale in these Central and South American countries. It is a uni- 
versal rule that no people will buy where they can not sell, and hence 
where burdensome restrictions are imposed on imports there must be 
a corresponding decline of exports. The consular reports to the State 
Department contain many virtual protests from our consular represent- 
atives against the bad policy of restriction by high duties, as well as 
forcible arguments for a more liberal fiscal arrangement with the Amer- 
ican republics. 

In the same direction of liberality of trade and enlargement of mar- 
kets were the resolutions introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Hon. R. W. TOWNSHEND, on January 7, 1884, foran American zoll- 
verein, or customs union, on the principle of free-trade between all 
American republics, and like, or common duties, on the products of all 
other nations. 

The great Mississippi Valley, Mr. President, pours its abundant 
products both of the soil and the workshop through the great river into 
the very lap of all the American republics. But the restrictive policy 
of the Republican party has heretofore as effectually divested those 
marketsof American products as the Gulf Stream has carried the waters 
northward and Europeward. 

Tennessee, an important factor in all that concerns the Mississippi 
Valley, throbbing with vital energy, near the heart of thisgreat country, 
has felt every restraint that impeded the progress or hindered the de- 
velopment of that great empire of production. The need that is great- 
est along that valley is markets for the wealth which nature and man 
annually turns out. That necessity will soon demand a larger field 
than the home market of 60,000,000 people. The world’s marketof 
more than 1,000,000,000 of people can only be opened to the country’s 
energy by the liberal policy of the Democratic party, by which a fair 
exchange of national products is taxed only for the economic expenses 
of an honest government. 

As the quantity of the precious metals— 

Says Mr. Blackstone— 


increases, this universal medium, or common sign, will sink in value and grow 
less precious, and vice versa. 
The increased quantity of the Whole 
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Says Mr. Say, in his Political Economy 
reduces the value of any part, and vice versa. 

The value, then, of our money is intensified or depreciated in the 
hands of our laborers as our agricultural products are exchanged abroad 
for products or money. 

The laborers of our country, then, Mr. President, notonly pay about 
50 per cent. tax on their food and raiment and medicine to the Govern- 
ment and manufacturers, but the value of their wages is reduced in the 
same proportion, whilst the foreign laborers in competition do not pay 
such tax, and the value of their money is not depressed. 

The tariff expressing the amount of cost of production in a nation op- 
erates as a tax on its productions in all the markets of the world be- 
sides its own, and at home, our financial history shows, is periodically 
repeated, in succession, an increase in the volume of circulation and 
depreciation in the value of money, a rise in the cost of production, ex- 
cessive importations, and a demand for the coin, followed by the sub- 
stitution and increase of paper and the convulsive contraction of its 
value, so that in all this the tendency is to absorb the accumulation of 
the money and to swell the fortunes of a few. 

It will be seen from the American Almanac of 1879 that the cost of 
producing cotton in 1876 was abont 9.2 cents per pound and the price 
obtained 9.8 cents per pound, and I suppose the statistics of later years, 
during the entire decade, would show, besides the waste of the fields 
and the tattered condition of the laborers, a more unfavorable compar- 
ison between its prices and the cost of its production. The same de- 
pression may be observed of all of our agricultural products sold abroad, 
and, meanwhile, to our shipping this depression has been more destruc- 
tive than all the storms that have swept over the sea. And but for the 
amazing productive power of the agricultural South and West serious 
disaster would have ere now come upon us. 

In this connection it is pertinent to say that Spain imported vast 
quantities of gold and silver from her discoveries in America, and as 
the volume of her circulation increased the cost of her production was 
proportionately greater than in the rest of Europe, for, as the money- 
metal became more plentifal, it became less valuable in its purchasing 
capacity. England. under the first Mary, then under the Stuarts, 
sought the Spanish trade, and during the reign of James II, by the 
liberal policy of her laws, conducted almost the entire Spanish trade 
with Europe. The consequence was, the material wealth of England 
increased more rapidly duirng the latter reign than at any other period 
of the British Empire.“ 

8 tariff and restrictive laws to retain her circulation, 
whilst England enlarged her commerce. Spain, from her narrow policy, 
hemmed in her resources by restrictive commercial laws and lost much 
of her prestige and commerce with the world, which intensified the 
value of her money and reduced the cost of production. England grew 
richer and Spain poorer. England, then a ‘‘pent-up Utica,’’ appealed 
to Neptune for the power of his trident, opened her ports, extended 
her commerce to the world, became rich, prosperous, and powerful. 

And so, Mr. President, we are asked to play the part of Spain—draw 
around us a cordon, by allowing restrictive and onerous war-tariff laws 
to remain and become crystallized into our statutes, and thus continue 
to lessen the purchasing capacity of our money and increase the cost of 
production. Is this good political economy? Is it wise legislation? 
Furthermore, this tends to invite travel and investment abroad, where 
the purchasing capacity of money is greater. Hence, the hegira of 
capitalists and their families at every incoming spring and autumn, 
transferring millions of money annually from our shores to Europe, in- 
dulging in marvelous expenditures while enjoying with magnetic com- 
panions coaching trips beneath the Druid oaks of merry. old England, 
and in Scotland toying with the historic curios of Abbotsford, lunching 
on the banks of the Clyde, or regaling with hilarity beneath the shad-. 
ows of the peaks of Ben Lomond, and return less in love with the sim- 
ple manners and plain democratic institutions of our fathers. And 
well may Mr. Carnegie spend a portion of his $5,000 daily income, 
arising from operating in iron under the protection of our existing tariff 
laws, in Scotland, where the purchasing capacity of money is greater. 

The protectionists, under the inspiration of Mr. Blaine, in a cele- 
brated speech three years ago, boast that $3,585,408, 792. 52 of the pub- 
lic debt, including interest since 1860, has been paid mainly through 
the proceeds of the tatiff. This boastful statement finds echo with 
Republicans now. To the extent that it was paid subsequent to the 
repeal of laws that taxed incomes, it may be replied that not one cent 
has been paid by capital nor by the proceeds of manufactures, but that 
the means were obtained by a tax on the goods received in exchange for 
our agricultural products (as the representative of labor) paid by con- 
sumers without any exception of age, color, or condition. 

PROTECTION ADVANCES PRICES, = 

I have assumed, and I think correctly, that the amount paid to the 
manufacturers on the advanced prices of their goods is twice the amount 
paid to the Government, so that in paying the $3,595, 408, 792. 52 to the 
Government, as is the boast of protectionists, the consumers, embrac- 
ing all classes of laborers and their families, paid to the capitalists who 
owned the manufactories, for protection, twice that amount, or $7,170,- 
517,585. Nor does this latter large amount include that received for 
the support of Government nor that paid on our debt and its interest 
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since 1860. Thus, all amounts raised by the tariff and expended for 
pensions, internal improvements, public buildings, education, ete., are 
paid, not by capital, but by consumers, embracing laborers of every 
description, who pay twice the amount to home manufacturers that 
they pay to the Government for these purposes. 

Nor will it appear strange that the capitalists and protectionists 
shouldsupport schemes for profligate expenditure of money and the re- 
peal of the tax on whisky and tobacco, etc., when it is considered that 
they will pay nothing beyond that paid by ordinary consumers and the 
manufacturers will receive $2 for every dollar the Government will col- 
lect by a tariff for such purposes as to supply the revenue thus with- 
drawn. Yet the manufacturer is notsatisfied with the exemption of his 
capital from taxation, and with incidental protection, but as competition 
multiplies and the cost of pweduction increases, he becomes clamorous, 
and with the greed of a Turkish bashaw reduces the wages of his labor- 
ers, and demands that the consumers, embracing all kinds of laborers, 
be further taxed, or tariffized, especially for his benefit; and now, under 
the operation of this special and partial legislation, besides a suffi- 
ciency for the support of Government, a vast amount has accumulated 
in the Treasury that invites wasteful appropriations. y 

Nor is the enormously-accumulated interest of manufacturers in sym- 
pathy with honesty, economy, and virtue in the administration of the 
Government; for every dollar that is wasted, or is stolen by dishonest 
Government officials, to replace it the consumer is taxed, through this 
unequal operation of the tariff for the benefit of the manufacturer, twice 
the amount wasted or taken, and for every dollar thus lost the manu- 
facturer gets two. Noris it in sympathy with republican institutions 
and their principle of equality, as it tends to build up rich and privileged 
classes, not only exempt from national taxation, but with power to tax 
the consumers of manufactures (including laborers and the poor of 
every description) at the same rates that Government taxes them for 
its support on goods from abroad. 

Again, the friends of protection further compare the values of the 
property of the United States, estimated at $16,000,000,000 in 1860, 
and at $50,000,000,000 in 1883, and 1887, $62,000,000,000, and ignore 
all causes for such increase other than the operation of the tariff. (It 
is not claimed, however, more for a protective tariff than for a tariff 
for revenue.) It will be remembered that our circulation had a much 
larger representative value at the former, 1560, than at the latter period. 
And besides, our natural increase and foreign immigration, our railroads, 
our mines, and inventions for production and communication, besides 
the development of our vast domain from Mexico, with constant re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of apples of gold from California on waiters 
of silver from Nevada. 

These have all contributed to develop this immense wealth, and 
while being done our agricultural interests and our shipping having 
been retarded in their development by the operation of the tariff, and 
our manufactories have increased into mammoth institutions, mainly 
by absorbing the products of our fields, our domestic manufactures, and 
those of the workshops of our mechanics, as well as the developments 
which come most naturally from all these. Again, the protectionists 
further compare the prosperity of the North, as the friend of a protective 
tariff, with the condition of the South as opposed toit. The tariff with 
all of its ramifying influences has been enforced at the South and West 
as at the North and East. 

The comparison is, however, good to show the different effects of the 
tariff by robbing the agricultural portion that opposes it to enrich the 
manufacturing interest that befriends it else by what operation of op- 
position to the tariff have the thousands of millions of their agricultural 
products been counted to their waste, and by what operation of sup- 

rt have grown up froni their material barrenness the vast accumu- 

ions of the North and East? And may it not be that the recipients 
of those bounties, through the operation of the tariff, will still further 
strip the South as, from the resources which God gave her, she quickens 
into new life; and may it not be they will still further draw from the 
entire Northwest the proceeds of their agricultural products in order 
to pay the expenses of Government and build up a cent i 
class of wealth and influence, contrasted with the destitution of laborers 
who, driven from employment by trusts and combinations (the legiti- 
mate offspring and handmaids of this unequal and unjust tariff legis- 
lation), seek subsistence by strikes or as tramps on the highways 
g for bread? These trusts and combinations, with their pooling 
icy —now becoming so numerous and gigantic under the operation 
of our present tariff laws—is the realization of the gravest and most 
alarming fears of our fathers as to monopolies. 
EQUALITY OF TAXATION IX THE STATES. 


Under the jurisdiction of home rule in the States all are taxed ac- 
cording to their ability to pay, and capital is taxed for the purpose 
of education, internal improvements, etc., exceptsuch limited amounts 
as may be exempt for the eee ol the poor. These influences 
of enlightenment and development under State protection or home 


rule are fostered in harmony with natural advantages and through 
the inspiration of demand and supply. But under the jurisdiction of 
the General Government the operation of the tariff exempts capital 
from taxation and taxes the food, raiment, and medicine consumed by 
the poor, without distinction of age, sex, color, or condition, for the 
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protection, of capitalists en; in manufactures, Our capitalists, 
therefore, can well offer to favor education by the Federal Government, 
and also internal improvements in a wild and extravagant manner 
rather than by home rule, as in the former case their capital is exempt 
and in the latter it is taxed according to value, while under local State 
government our food and raiment and medicine are exempt. 

Again, let it not be said, Mr. President, that under existing tariff 
laws the merchant pays the tariff, for he is compensated by the ad- 
vanced prices paid by the consumers; nor that the foreigner pays it, 
since he receives from the merchant the present prices ot his goods in 
his own locality. But who pays the advanced prices of the goods of 
the home manufacturer? Why, Mr. President, if the consumers, who 
embrace all varieties of laborers, pay the tariff, how in the nature of 
things are our home laborers, who, as consumers, do pay it, protected 
against foreign Jaborers who do 8 it? Again, nor let it be said 
that goods can be sold as cheaply after paying the tariff as by paying 
nothing at all, If the tariff does not advance the price of goods, in 
what way, I ask, is it to afford protection to the home manufacturer 2 
The question answers itself. $ 

The arguments of the protectionists are much the same as those of 
the Irish and British landlords in favor of protection for their corn, 
but at last the laborers demanded cheaper food to keep off starvation, 
and they obtained privilege to buy where food and raiment were cheap- 
est and bring it beneath their thatched roofs untaxed. This gave some 
relief, though a mere bagatelle compared to that needed by those op- 
pressed consumers. American laborers and our poor need cheap food 
and clothing and medicines, and they are told that they can get them 
cheaper by paying either to the Government or to the manufacturers 
47 per cent. on every dollar’s worth to which the tariff applies, and that 
this is protection against the foreign laborer who pays not one cent. 
Heaven save the mark ! 

England invites her laborers to the more refined production at home 
and opens to them her commerce for the free exchange of her products 
for those of the world. Whilst we are expressing sympathy for home 
rule and the sufferings of Ireland as we should, we are inconsistently 
warring against home rule“ at home, and by laying an exorbitant 
embargo are closing to American laborers the commerce of the world 
and reducing the values of their wages even below the relief of hunger. 
Our revenues from customs, as I have said, are paid by the consumers 
of goods received in exchange for our agricultural products. From 
this source has flowed all the means of the tariff towards paying the 
expenses of the Government and a large portion of the public debt, to 
construct internal improvements, to build costly palaces all over the 
country, to pay $80,000,000 annually for pensions and bounties, and 
incidentally to afford twice as much as all these to manufactories, 
to swell the estimates of their growth and lessen those of the fields. 
What would the tariff have produced without our agricultural prod- 
ucts that paid for the imports upon which the tariff was laid? And 
without these products, what would the tariff have produced to ac- 
complish all the results represented by protectionists as of the tariff? 


HENRY CLAY COULD NOT SUPPORT THE SUBSTITUTE. 


Ah, but we are told by high-tariff protectionists that it is „the 
American system,” and they invoke the name of the great com- 
moner,” Henry Clay, to lend it inspiration and effect. In revamping, 
under existing auspices, the so-called American system of protection, 
they have superadded to its hardships and injustices the partial repeal 
of the easiest paid and lightest bearing tax. 

There is around the so-called American system ” a hoariness of age 
and respectability of origin which entitles it to careful consideration, 
even when its original purpose has outlived the circumstances and con- 
ditions which gave it plausibility and won for it a widespread popu- 
larity. There lingers around the memory of Henry Clay a halo of ad- 
miration which, however any one may oppose his teaching, forbids any 
American from treating with disrespect any system which his genius 
originated and his eloquence exemplified. 

But it is doing no violence to his well-earned fame to assert that the 
very principles and circumstances which in 1824 induced him to for- 
mulate and advocate protection would, if he were here to-day, make 
him eloquent in the advocacy of tariff reduction. Recognizing justice 
as the great underlying policy of civil society, and that any national 
departure from it lies under the suspicion of being a scheme to plunder 
the many for the benefit of the few, Henry Clay would recognize the 
existing tariff as, in the language of Justice Miller— 
none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. 

See among his later expressions in 1843, after the “‘infants ’’ could 
stand alone—his Bronson letter. Henry Clay, who was the illustrious 
friend of these infant manufactures, met these charges by a itive 
denial. In his letter to S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, in September, 1843, 
he said: 


The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated, In conformity with the prin- 
ciple announced in the compromise act, I think that whatever revenue is nec- 
essary to an economical pnd honest administration of the General Government 
ought to be derived from duties imposed on foreign imports. And I believe that 
in establishing a tariff of those duties such a discrimination ought to be made 
as will incidentally afford reasonable protection to our national interests, I 
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think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever established; that of 1823 was 


eminently deserving that denomination. Iwasnot in Congress when it passed, 
and did not vote for it; but with its history and with the circumstances which 
gave it birth I am well acquainted. They were highly discreditable to Ameri- 
can legislation, and I hope, for its honor, will never be repeated. : 
My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tarif is founded on the 
tify fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root, In theirin- 
—— they needed a greater measure of protection; but as they wand ad- 
vance they acquire strength and stability, and consequently w uire less 
protection. Even now fome branches of them are able to maini distant 
markets successful competition with rival foreign man 


Mr. President, were Mr. Clay here now to see a tariff tax of 47.2 
per cent., or an average of that, on every $100 worth of imported 
goods, from which was annually flowing an excessive revenue in time 
of profound peace and unexampled prosperity; to see, not the feeble, 
struggling manufactories of his day, mostly operated in the family 
circles, but the overgrown condition of the multiple of those infant 
industries, with an annual income of 10, 20, 30, yea, greater per cent., 
by which, through the outgrowth of class legislation, they have rap- 
idly gathered untold wealth and grown to giant form; ay, sir, and 
were Mr. Clay here to see as the consequence thereof the vast drain 
that this so-called protection has made and is making upon the con- 
sumers, including the laborers, of this country, and to witness this proc- 
ess of absorption on which the favored few have fattened into very 
monopolies, do you think for a moment that this great commoner, 
who, when alluding to such protection as he advocated ( ing in a 
celebrated made in 1824, that it would tend to prevent mo- 
nopolies), would recognize this present monopolistic machine as the 
bantling of that day which he, the high priest of his party, christened 
at the baptismal font of justice and equity as the American sys- 
tem’’—a system, which asked 25 not 47 per cent., and at a time when 
American mannufactories were few, feeble, and not self-sustaining ? 

For him now to see not only the marvelous Serclopmens, with its 
plethora of wealth, commanding millions of money with which to sub- 
sidize the press and command a powerful lobby to work for a continu- 
ance upon our statute-books of this existing and absorbing class legis- 
lation would be to invite his condemnation. Legislation, which under 
its deceptive shield called protection, not only opens up channels 
through which the golden current of Pactolus seems to flow into a vast 
reservoir of wealth, with its concomitant results of social and political 
influence, but inviting, if not creating, ugly methods which give rise 
to those modern ravenous and unconscionable capitalized organizations 
known as trusts, combines, and pools—organizations which hold 
within their unrelenting grasp the body of dependent labor, and with 

wer to paralyze at will its manhood and its strength; methods, that 

imit at will, by a ukast from the head - center, the amount and price of 
labor by which they operate—no matter whether operated by iron or 
human hands—as they shut down and lock out dependent employés. 
Not only so, but methods peculiar to corporations and combines that, 
boa-constrictor-like, wind their slimy folds around the honest industries 
of our country, and with constricting coils crush out that honorable 
competition through which alone this class of labor can find -relief. 
And this, forsooth, is called ‘‘the American system of protection.“ 

Ay, Mr. President, these methods, I insist, reach out, even to cir- 
cumscribing and regulating the amount of field-culture, as in the 
sugar trust, and limiting the amount of yield of raw material, as in 
certain mining trusts, for fear that a more extensive culture or greater 
yield might lessen the power tocontrol the market value of the prod- 
uct, and thus encourage that competition which would deprive them 
of the power to command and regulate the price of labor. 

Past experience and current statistics show that all this tends to in- 
crease the wealth of the rich and the poverty of the poor; and while 
this is being done, the favored few who are in the combine“ are con- 
tent to know that their share of the pool will await their checks at 
the end of every quarter. ; 

That vast establishments have risen up, especially in the North and 
East, as by magic, is admitted, and with equal truth it is insisted that 
our laborers and agricultural producers have been wasted to construct 
them, as had been the builders of the ancient monuments that perpet- 
uate the tyranny as well as the genius that built them. Where will 
we find in the records of the past a despotism that exempted the capi- 
tal of the country from taxation and taxed alone the food and raiment 
consumed, without any exception, of the laborerand ofthe poor? The 
colored laborers of the fields, in exchange of their products for sup- 
plies, receive far short of the amount they would have received had 
there been no tariff, and they too are immensely profitable to the man- 
ufacturers, for they are nearly all agriculturists. 

And what does this vast accumulation of wealth pay to the Gov- 
ernment for its support? Its owners seem patriotic and zealous for 
the glory and prosperity of the country. They are grateful, and fa- 
vor the gift of pensions and bounties to its defenders. They are 
liberal, and would give vast sums for internal improvement by the 
General Government, and are indignant at those who oppose them; 
but they exclaim: Hands off! do not tax our money, nor our lands, 
nor our manufacturers, nor our palaces, nor our railroads, nor our 


stocks, nor our bonds, to pay for them; but go and tax the food and rai- 
ment and medicine generally consumed by the poor, including the old 
pensioners, the children at school, the ministers in the cause of Christ, 
the sisters of charity, the laborers and their families, of all ages, sexes, 


colors, and conditions; go and tax them, but let the bondholder, the 
railroader, the-factory-owner go free from paying taxes to the General 
Government. And while you collect Government taxes for such pur- 
poses, by such means and from such sources, the manufacturers will 
collect twice as much and call it the protection of the home against 
the foreign laborer. Away with such philosophy ! x 

These advanced prices caused by the tariff are felt at every meal that 
is eaten, upon every garment that is worn, and every dose of medicine 
that is given. Do we not also pay as consumers?“ say the manu- 
facturers. Yes, but you pay only as equals of the laborer and con- 
sumer, however poor, for the exemption of your millions, and that you 
may recover back, under the pretense of protection, thousands of dol- 
lars for every one that you pay. For the laborer and poor there is no 
exception, and all the money, lands, stocks, and bonds of the rich mill- 
ionaires, being entirely untaxed by the Government, all together do not 
Pay | as much as the shirt of the pauper when living or hisshroud when 


But may there not be a pursuing Nemesis, as capital in the South is 
now moving from our wasted fields, seeking more favored investments 
in manufactures, and competition is multiplying and enlarging—if not 
strangled by trusts—till an equilibrium will be produced and relieve 
the most oppressed. Capital, coward as it is, will seek investment 
where greatest and safest remuneration is found, and happily for the 
future of my section of this country, the policy of New England is fore- 
ing her reluctantly from the field into the factory. Her raw material 
in mountains of coal and iron, in fields of cotton, in forests of lumber, 
interspersed with water ways that, under a genial climate, are never 
ice-bound, are inviting generous rivalry. It asks justice and fairness, 
not invidious class legislation. Herdevelopment, in all save agriculture, 
in an economic way, affects New England interests; yet that agricult- 
ure languishes under oppressive legislation inspired by the land of the 
Puritan. If law is the perfection of reason, it must be just and bear 
on all alike, and if we would have prosperity and happiness to follow, 
san legislative councils must be guided by liberal and enlightened 
policy. 

Let manufacturers continue to enlarge, and competition reduce the 
prices of their product, and our fields be restricted by trusts and com- 
bines in supplying them, and foreign products be driven from our 
shores by high tariffs, from what source, then, shall we derive our rev- 
enue? Protection, then, to the extent proposed, must lead to direct 
taxation, and that, too, to the extent necessary to pay the enormous 
amounts that profligacy and the disregard and absorption of the juris- 
diction of the States must produce. Would it not be well to opena 
little wider our national thil-gates and further extend the free-list to 
raw material, inviting our sister republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, in a less selfish manner, to closer relationship, and allow them to 
enter our ports with less tax upon their commodities for exchange, 
thus extending abroad the market for our agricultural and manufact- 
ural products? With this extended market would come pari passu 
the demand for increase of labor at home, and with it employment at 
better wages, where now conspiracies between monopolies forbid it. 

Would not this tend to paralyze and check these modern jugger- 
nauts or trusts, which limit labor and regulate its price? Is it not 
safer and better for the country to get rid of the present $120,000,000 
and daily increasing surplus revenue in the Treasury, thus lessening 
temptation to extravagant, profligate, and demoralizing legislation, 
and so provide for the future that such vast excess shall not so accu- 
mulate, but be kept in the channels of trade to strengthen and enliven 
the business interests of the country? Is it not wiser, then, to adhere 
to a tariff for revenue with incidental proteggjon; to properly guard 
home as against foreign labor; to an economical administration of the 
Government, under the guidanee of the present strong, bold, honest 
hand which now grasps the helm of state? 

I submit, Mr. President, with that respect due to the opinions of 
my senior Senators, that such is the wisest policy, meanwhile prop- 
erly regarding the rights of the States as contemplated in our Consti- 
mun by our fathers, for the peace, happiness, and liberty of out 
people. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the Senator from Illinois does not care 
to proceed to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois de- 
sire to proceed this evening? : 

Mr. CULLOM. I should prefer not to proceed to-night if that course 
be agreeable to the Senate. j 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to say a word about the progress of 
debate upon the bill. The Senator from Illinois does not wish to pro- 
ceed to-night, and it is manifest that he ought not to be required to do 
so. I wish to ask whether the bill can not be taken up at an earlier 
hour than 2 o’clock to-morrow, for if I address the Senate upon the 
subject I shall have to do so to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the course suggested by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be taken. In the nature of things we can not have 
much morning business at this stage of the session. Therefore I shall 
move to take up the bill at an earlier hour in the morning, so as to 
accommodate both Senators. z 
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ESTATE OF JOSEPH H. MADDOX—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read: 


To the Senate: 

I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 2201, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Laura E. Maddox, widow and executrix, and Robert Morrison, ex- 
ecutor, of Joseph H. Maddox, deceased,” 

An act of Con approved July 2, 1864, provided among other things that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, might au- 
thorize agents to purchase for the United States apy products of States declared 
in insurrection, at such price as should be agreed on with the seller, not exceed- 
mag ee market price thereof at the place of delivery.” 

nder the authority of said act the Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the ident, prescribed rules and lations to govern the trans- 
actions thus permitted, and appointed one H. A. Risley an agent to act for the 


United States in making such pr 
On or about the 13th day of November, 1864, said Risley entered into a writ- 
ten contract with Joseph Maddox and two other ies, whereby the latter 


agreed to sell and deliver to Risley as such agent, at Norfolk or New York, 6,000 
boxes of tobacco, 350 barrels of turpentine, and 700 barrels of rosin. It was also 
that all products 5 under the contract should be co: ed to 
said Risley as agent, and ship; on a Government transport, or if not so 
shipped, should be in the immediate charge of an agent of Risley’s, whose com- 
nsation and expenses should be paid by the sellers. Said products were to 
be 5 ea Baltimore 5 . and one-fourth = 
the ucting certain expenses, an arges, were to 
retained for the United States and three-fourths paid to Maddox and his asso- 
ciates. 
It was expressly provided in said contract as follows: “Nothing in this con- 
shall be construed as incurring any liability on behalf of the 


It appears that Maddox, very soon after the contract was made, acquired all 
the interest of his associates therein. 

The President of the United States signed an order or permit for the trans- 
portation of the goods, in fulfillment of the contract, and for the of the 
pae selling such goods through the Federal military lines, the permit declar- 

„ however, that such transportation and passage should be with strict com- 

8 — with the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for the ful- 

Ilment of said contract with the agent of the Government.” 

Maddox and his associates were not at the time the contract was entered into 
the owners of any of the property they agreed to sell and deliver, But it is al- 
Jeged that Maddox, as one of the parties to the contract and as assignee of his 
co-contractors, purchased 4,042 boxes of tobacco, worth at the time more than 
$735,000, for the purpose of fulfilling this contract. 

The tobacco was purchased by him within the rebel lines in the State of Vir- 

nia. A part of it, he NN was forcibly taken by the military forces of the 

overnment and converted to its use or destroyed while being transported to 
its destination, and the remainder of it having been detained in storage at 
Richmond, Va., was afterwards appropriated to the use of the United States or 
was destroyed in the fires at Ri ond upon the capture of the city by the 
United States forces in 1865. 

An action predicated upon the contract with Risley was brought by Maddox 
in the Court of Claims to recover the value of this property, but it was held by 
the court that the contract was void. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of the Uni tes the decision of the Court 
of Claims was affirmed, upon the ground, as been previously decided by 
said court, that under the law the tions and the executive or- 
ders concerning the purchase of products of insurrectionary States a purchasing 
agent of the Government had no authority to negotiate with any one in rela- 
tion to the purchase of such products, unless at the time of the negotiation the 
party either owned or controlled them; that neither the law nor the regula- 
tions for its execution protected a speculation wherein the products to be sold 
were to be procu by the contractor within the rebel lines after the contract 
was made; that private citizens were prohibited from trading at all in the in- 
surrectionary districts; and that the object of the law, and the regulations to 
2 it into effect, was to encourage the insurgents themselves to bring their 
products to agents of the Government. 

With this adverse decision all chance of recovery upon legal grounds or be- 
fore the courts was dissipated. But recourse to Congress still remained, As 
appears from a memorandum furnished in support of this bill, the alleged equi- 
ties of the case were presented to the Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth Congresses, o ad- 
verse and more than two favorable committee reports have been made upon 
the claim. No bill for the relief of the claimant has, however, passed Congress 
until the present session, when a favorable condition seems to have presented 


itself. 
The bill herewith — empowers and directs the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to settle aff pay to the representatives of Maddox the amount 
found due him on account of the loss and damage he sustained by the seizure 
by our military forces of the tobacco purchased by him under the agreement 
referred to, excluding, however, the tobaceo destroyed by fire in the city of 
Richmond, and provides that said claim shall be determined upon the evidence 
taken and now on file in the office of the clerk of the Uni States Court of 
Claims and the War Department and any other competent evidence. 

I fail to appreciate the equities which entitle this claimant to further hearing. 

Every in aligent man should be charged with the knowledge that, as a gen- 
eral rule, commercial intercourse with the enemy is entirely inconsistent with 
a state of war, and that the law of 1864 had for its object the encouragement of 
the insurgents themselves to bring their products to us, and not the authoriza- 
tion of persons to roam through the insurrectionary districts and purchase their 
products on speculation. 

Even if the claimant did not understand these conditions, he certainly knew 
that his contract was based upon a statute; that the agent with whom he was 
contracting was & creature of statute, and that such statute and certain regula- 


tions of the Secretary of the Treasury made thereunder regulated the tand 
limited the action of all the parties to said contract. These 3 sufticiently 
pear from the very terms of the contract and the permit signed by the Presi- 


a) 
dent. The privileges and liberties contained inthis permit are expressly granted 
* with strict compliance with regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

If, before or after entering into this contract, the claimant had examined 
regulations, he would have found that they provided that “commercial inter- 
course with localities beyond the lines of actual mili occupation by the 
Uuited States forces is absolutely prohibited.“ He would have also found that 
such tions expressly provided that the power of theagent of the Govern- 
ment to make contracts should be founded upon the statement that the con- 
tractor then owned or controlled the products for which he contracted, And yet 
the permit of the President, which so completely put the claimant upon inquiry 
as to what he might or might not do, seems now to be relied upon as the source 
of equities in his favor, and is pressed into his service under the cuise of a sanc- 
tion of his unlawful proceedings. 

Besides the general knowledge the claimant should have possessed of the 
é@ommercial disabilities consequent upon a state of war, and the information 


afforded him by his contract and permit, a proclamation of the President, pub- 
licly issued September 24, 1864, furnished abundant notice of the kind of trad- 
ing which would be permitted. 

The 8 for which compensation is asked constitutes a part only of that 
agreed to be furnished. None of it ever reached the possession of the agent of 
the Government, but, as I understand the case, was at the time of its seizure or 
destruction still in the territory of the enemy and in rebellious possession. $ 
in the circumstances detailed, it was y our military forces in like man- 
ner as other property in the same situation, there would seem to be no hard- 
ship in holding that the contractor assumed this risk as one arising from his 
unauthorized and, if successful, his profitable venture. 

Not being satisfied that there are any especial equities which entitle this 
claim to more consideration than many others where equities might be claimed 
in behalf of those who long ago violated our non-intercourse laws. I am un- 
willing to sanction a precedent which, if followed, might substantially work a 
repeal of these laws regarded necessary and expedient by those ch with 
legislation during the war of the rebellion and who had in full view 


cessities of that period. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, Oclober 10, 1888. 
Shall the bill pass, the objection of 


the ne- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. SPOONER, I move that the bill and the message of the Presi- 
dent be referred to the Committee on Claims and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SAMUEL HEIN. 

Mr. SPOONER. On behalf of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART] I report favorably from the Committee on Claims without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 3351) for the relief of Samuel Hein. I ask that the 
bill may be considered at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to Samuel Hein, 
Jate disbursing agent of the Coast Survey, or his legal representatives, 
$1,285, being the amount disallowed by the accounting officers of the 


ury. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
YANKTON RESERVATION. 


Mr. DAWES. I present a conferencereport. I suppose it does not 
require any action on the part of the Senate. 
The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the d eeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7547) granting the right of way 
to the Yankton and Missouri River Railway through the Yankton reservation 
in Dakota having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their ive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment num- 


bered 1. 
That the title be agreed to as proposed by the — 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be filed. 


EXHIBITS FOR PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Mr. DOLPH. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask to have 
read at length with a view to its t consideration. 
The joint resolution (S. R. 115) authorizing the Departments of the 
Government to use articles in their possession for exhibition at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, was read the first time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, elc., That the Executive and other De ents of the Government, 
the National Museum, the Geological Survey, and the Smithsonian Institute, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to use for exhibition at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 such articles and cases as may be on hand and for which space can be ob- 
tained; and that any unexpended balance of the appropriskion for the Cincin- 
DAI EERDE of 1888 may be applied for the preparation and boxing of such 
ex ts. 


Mr. DOLPH. This joint resolution was handed to me by an officer 
of the State Department to-day. He came here to see the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, who is absent. The resolution, 
I think, will meet no opposition. I have consulted all the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations who are present to-day, and all are 
in favor of the resolution and agree to its being put upon its passage 
now. 

Mr. HOAR. What does the joint resolution comprehend? Itseems 
to be pretty vague in description. I should like to have it read once 
more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the second time at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand what the phrase means, the Ex- 
ecutive and other Departments of the Government.” What are the 
“other Departments?“ 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that the articles which it is proposed 
to place on exhibition at the Paris Exposition are the articles which 
are now on exhibition at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution does not say so. 

Mr. DOLPH. I send to the desk and ask to have read a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State to the chairman of the committee, which 
was handed to me in the absence of the chairman. 


The joint resolution will be read 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

no objection. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, Oclober 10, 1888. 


Sır: The attention of this Department has been called to the fact that, with- 
out Congressional action, the Director of the National Museum will have no 
authority to have articles sipped from that collection to Paris. The same is 
true of articles in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution and the Bureau 
of Ethnology,all ot which Departments of the Government would be able at 
trifling expense, if authorized to do so, to make a satisfactory and creditable 
display at the Paris exposition which opens in May, 1889. 

It oct et unnecessary to make any further appropriation of funds for 
the purpose indicated if the unexpended balance of thesum appropriated forthe 
Cincinnati Exposition may be devoted to king and preparing the exhibits 
made by the Government there, and transferring them to Paris. All that is de- 
sired is that authority should be given to the various Departments of the Gov- 
ernment that have articles on haud to use them in the direction indicated. It 
is proposed by the Commissioner General, who, I believe, has n in corre- 
spondence with the authorities of the Smithsonian Institution and the Geological 
Survey, that little more should be done than transfer the articles now on exhibi- 
tion at Cincinnati to Paris. 

A form of a proposed resolution is hereto appended. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
G. L. RIVES, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 


Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Inclosure: Joint resolution (proposed). 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution is slovenly, unmeaning, and utterly 
unworthy of the Senate or of a legislative body. The Senator fro 
Oregon ought to put it in proper shape before it is passed. : 

The Geological Survey— 

What is the Geological Survey“ as an official ? 

The Geological Survey is hereby authorized to use for exhibition at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 such articles and cases as may be on hand. 

Where? It is accompanied by a letter saying that it refers to the 

articles which have been already exhibited at Cincinnati. 
The Executive and other Departments of the Government— 
are also authorized, 

There is no limitation in the joint resolution to articles which have 
been exhibited at Cincinnati. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will ask the Senator if he knows of any such reso- 
lution that has been passed which specifies the articles in the different 
departments which are to be put on exhibition? 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution might at least state, not indicating the 
several articles, that the responsibility of selecting such articles should 
be put upon some official or person named. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the resolution to do that. It specifies 
the heads of the various bureaus or Departments which have the ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me very extraordinary legal phraseology 
to say that the Geological Survey is authorized to send to Paris such 
articles and cases as may be on hand.” 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not going to get up a controversy with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts about the joint resolution. Idid not draw it. 
It was transmitted here by the Department of State—— 

Mr. HOAR. I shall object to it until it is put in proper form. 

Mr. DOLPH. Otherwise I might feel disposed to defend the joint 

resolution and its phraseology. 

Mr. HOAR. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. TELLER. While the Geological Survey“ is a common term, 
perhaps it is not technically correct. That designation ought to be 
be stricken out, and the Interior Department inserted. The Geolog- 
ical Survey is but a bureau under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have no objection to that amendment being made. 
I will modify the joint resolution in that manner if it will be satislac- 
tory to the Senator from Massachusetts; but if the rest of the resolution 
is not satisfactory to him, of course it must go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution having been 
read twice, is there objection to its present consideration? 

Mr. HOAR. I object. 7 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations or placed on the Calendar, at the op- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it go on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

» COMMITTEE ON EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


Mr. HAMPTON submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Epidemic Diseases have leave to sit during 


the recess of Congress, and any necessary expenses shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


THE REVENUE LAWS, 


Mr. DOLPH. I move that the Senate now proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 
Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion for a mo- 


The letter will be read, if there be 


ment, 
Mr. DOLPH. I will withdraw it for the purpose of hearing what 
the Senator proposes. s 


Mr. CALL. I wish to give notice that at the conclusion to-morrow 
of the remarks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom], unless some 
other Senator is prepared to speak, I shall address the Senate, by their 
leave, on the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue, reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
gave notice that he would follow the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CALL. Then I will say at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DOLPH. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Oregon moves that 
the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After nine minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 26 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, October 11, 1888, 
at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 8, 1888. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Everington D. Kelly, to be postmaster at Oregon City, in the county 
of Clackamas and State of Oregon. 

Robert M. ter, to be postmaster at Audubon, in the county of 
Audubon and State of Iowa. 

Samuel E. Carrell, to be postmaster at Adel, in the county of Dallas 
and State of Iowa. 

Perry M. Trumbower, to be postmaster at Muncy, in the county of 
Lycoming and State of Pennsylvania. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Robert F. Coates, of Wichita, Kans., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Wichita, Kans. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 10, 1888. 


James Petigru Lesoesue, of South Carolina, to be consul-general of 
the United States at Melbourne, Australia. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


First Lieut. James Parker, regimental quartermaster, to be captain, 
October 2, 1888, vice Lawton, who resigns his line commission only. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Assistant naval constructors to be constructors in the Navy: John 
F. Hanscom, of Massachusetts; John B. Hoover, of Pennsylvania; Jo- 
seph Foster, of Pennsylvania; Richard Gatewood, of Virginia; and 
Francis T. Bowles, of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 10, 1888, 


The House met at12o0’clockm. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT 
D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to undertake to make a 
correction of the Journal, if in order. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Of the Recorp? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. No, of the Journal. I would like to have 
read again that portion of the Journal which refers to the passage of 
Senate bill No. 3620 on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. What is the title? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. A bill supplementary to an act approved Feb- 
ruary 3, 1887, entitled ‘‘An act to fix the day for the meeting of the 
electors of President and Vice-President.” 

The SPEAKER. What correction does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I desire to call the attention of the House to 
a fact in reference to that matter, and in support of the statements I 
shall now make I will ask the Official Reporter to read his stenographic 
notes of what actually occurred, and have that compared with what 
the RECORD, which is before me, shows occurred, in connection with 
the passage of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again read that portion of the Jour- 
nal to which the gentleman refers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. PEEL, by unanimous consent, the said bill, Senate No. 3620, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and read twice. 

The House having, by unanimous consent, proceeded to its consideration, the 


said bill was read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider, cte, 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. If it is competent to do so now, I desire to have 


the Journal corrected so as to show that if that bill did pass this House 
at all it passed without a quorum. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. STONE, occupied the chair temporarily during that proceeding. 
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He rose in his place and put the question to the House. I think no 


member except myself voted in the negative. But I certainly voted 
t no,” and loud enough to be heard by all of the members about me. 
Immediately upon voting no,“ and before the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, 8 0 the chair, rose to decide the question, I called ſor a 
division. e Chair either did not hear me or refused to hear me. I 
heard distinctly every word uttered by the Chair in reference to that 
bill, and my voice is certainly as powerful as his. 

But if he did not hear me it was his fault, not mine; for he should 
have preserved order in the House and upon the floor, so that members 
rising and respectfully addressing the Chair could be heard. 

My object now, sir, is to have the Journal corrected so as to show 
the exact facts in reference to the of that bill; and I want to 
know whether this is to be a precedent that the Chair, by a quick de- 
cision, shall be able to cut off a member from exercising his constitu- 
tional rights upon this floor. 4 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Journal, the Chair will state; can not be cor- 
rected in that particular. The Journal does not purport to contain 
what is said by members, but only records the action of the House in 
its proceedin 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. It undertakes to show what is done in the 


House. 

The SPEAKER. The RECORD contains the oficial report of the 
debates and proceedings in the House. But the Journal is correct, as 
the gentleman states. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The Journal states that the bill passed. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman’s statement, of course, goes 
into the RECORD of to-day. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Yes, sir; but it should go into the Journal 
and show that when this bill it passed without a quorum as 
required by the Constitution of the country, if the point be raised. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how the Journal can be 
corrected to show that the gentleman made the point that no quorum 
had voted; because if it was done the bill was not passed at all until a 
quorum had voted, and 5 had the right then to insist and 
to continue to insist if he desired to make the point that no quorum 
had voted. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I could not do that, because I could not be 
recognized by the Chair. But if the Speaker would examine the REC- 
oRnpD—— < 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will submit the gentleman’s motion to 
the House as to whether or not the Journal can be so corrected as to 
show that the gentleman on the floor made the point of order that no 
quorum had voted. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. That would not be a fact, Mr. Speaker. The 
point that no quorum had voted was not made, for the simple reason 
that although occupying the floor for that purpose the Chair refused 
to 8 me to make that point. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant of the chair was absent at 
the time, having called the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] to 
occupy the chair during the hour for the consideration of bills, which 
hour expired before the present occupant returned. The Chair there- 
fore can have no personal knowledge of what occurred on the floor of 
the House. The Chair understands the gentleman’s statement now to 
be that the point of no quorum was not made. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. It was not. 

The SPEAKER. And therefore the Journal is correct. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I desire that the stenographer, if he has his 
official notes, shall read them to show how the language as it appears 
in the RECORD compares with what actually took place on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have the official notes read, and if 

have the RECORD corrected to conform to them. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The object in correcting the RECORD is to find 
out whether the action taken by the Chair on yesterday is to be con- 
sidered a precedent to be followed by this House in the future. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when the matter re- 
ferred to here took place and know nothing of it; but I would suggest 
that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] is not now in his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is in the Hall. 

Mr. ROGERS. I now perceive that he is. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair has sent for the original notes of the 
Official R , and will have them compared with the RECORD. 
While waiting for that the Chair will submit some personal requests 
of members. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HARE, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Moore, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Gest, indefinitely. 

To Mr. MANSUR, for the balance of the week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. Jounston, of North Carolina, indefinitely. 

To Mr. SAWYER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 


they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the House and 
Senate of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. pes for the relief of G. W. McAdam; 

A bill Pe R. 8962) for the relief of Anthony L. Woodson; 

A bill (S. 3427) to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; 

A bill 8 3241) granting a pension to Easter A. Jackson; 

A bill (S. 3230) granting a pension to Martha J. Cole; 

A bill (S. 3197) granting a pension to Albert L. Ham; 

A bill (S. 3083) restoring to the pension-roll the name of Florian 
Lischewsky; 

A bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor; 

A bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to Mary J. Foster; 

A bill (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to John N. Bovee; 

A bill (S. 2742) to incorporote the Brightwood Railway Company of 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 2593) granting a pension to Sarah E. McNamara; 

A bill (S. 2567) granting a pension to Nancy Polock; 

A bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 

A bill (S. 1671) for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky; 

A bill (S. 1614) granting a pension to Phillipe Ray; 

A bill (S. 1219) granting a pension to David Heinbach; 

A bill (S. 1089) for the relief of Henrietta M. Sands, widow of the 
late Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, United States Navy; 

A bill (S. 889) granting a pension to Mary O. Hall; 
A bill 8 741) for the relief of William Tabb; 
A bill (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer; 
A bill (S. 664) for the relief of William P. Wheaton and Charles H. 
Chamberlain, of California; and 

A bill (S. 70) to provide for warehousing fruit brandy. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamentary in- 
uiry. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to ask whether it is competent to make a 
motion to reconsider when unanimous consent had been given toa mat- 


The SPEAKER. it is. Unanimous consent is nothing more than 
a unanimons vote. 

Mr. KILGORE. . Then, on yesterday, the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY ] obtained unanimous consent to fix a certain day in De- 
cember for the consideration of a bill. I want to enter a motion to re- 
consider that vote. 

The SPEAKER. The motion can be entered, and the Chair will see 
whether it was not made on yesterday. > The Chair will cause the Jour- 
nal to be examined. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to rise to a question of privi- 


lege. 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 

Mr. McRAE. On yesterday when considering Senate bill 758 to re- 
lieve purchasers of, and to indemnify certain States for, swamp and 
overflowed lands dis of, those who were present will remember 
that in the little discussion had the gentleman-from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. JACKSON] wanted to oppose the bill. I offered to yield him 
time out of the hour allotted to me. Hedeclined to accept it. In the 
RECORD this morning there is a specch of over a column in length from 
him, very little of which was spoken on the floor in my presence. There 


‘are some incorrect statements and unjust conclusions in his remarks as 


they a) that I would have noticed if they had been delivered. I 
shall not ask that the RECORD be corrected in that respect, but call 
attention to the fact that these statements were not made on the floor 
to show why they were not replied to by me. I was prepared to de- 
fend the bill and to answer the gentleman at the time, and think it 
was hardly fair to so extend his remarks after I had offered him time 
to be heard. I suppose the remarks are properly credited to him. He 
assumes the responsibility for them, and I only call attention to them 
to show that they were not spoken in debate and could not have been an- 
swered by me at the time, and to now say that when the bill is reached 
again for consideration I shall take occasion to answer the objections 
made by the gentleman and satisfy any reasonable man of the justice 
of the measure. e 

Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would like to say one word in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] in regard to the statements he 
has made. I will be very brief. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. JACKSON] 
asks to make a statement. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is 
correct in his statement that my remarks made yesterday on the floor 
were revised and corrected in the published RECORD, but not with 
more liberality than I think is customary in members. In fact, the 
gentleman’s own remarks made yesterday wire revised by himself so 
liberally and freely that when I saw the copy it seemed to be gener- 
ally rewritten, and this called my attention to the need of revising my 
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own. But I make no complaint of this. I think he improved them, 
although they are printed very different from the Reporter’s copy. Af- 
ter all, the gentleman and I have discussed this question before, andI 
think there is nothing there that is not in line with the position we 
have both generally taken and did take yesterday. So far as I know, 
there are no disputed facts. The contest is as to policy and arguments. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is ndt the revision of the gentleman’s remarks that 
I complain of, but of making a in the RECORD that he ought to 
have known I would reply to if I had heard. Iso stated to him, and 
I stated to him when the bill was up that I would yield him a portion 
of my time, reserving to myself the right to reply, and he ought to have 
made his points upon the floor of the House so that I could have an 
opportunity of replying. 

Mr. JACKSON. I insisted on going on and discussing the bill, tak- 
ing my own time, but the gentleman would not agree to this, I did 
not need to take time from the gentleman. 

In the way of revision I did simply what the gentleman himself did 
in the same connection, only a little more so, as I had more to say. 

‘Mr. MCRAE. I revised and corrected the report of what Isaid, while 
you after doing that extended a single sentence into an argument, say, 
of a column when you had no time at all. 

Mr. JACKSON. Your revision in the same way consisted in strik- 
ing out and putting in something else. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is 

Mr. McRAE. I only corrected what the reporter made me say, and 
made no attempt to discuss the bill further than to answer questions 
asked me aboutit. I have no more to say. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I ask the gentleman from Texas to yield to me for 
a moment in order to offer a resolution and make a brief statement with 
reference to it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

BRIDGE FROM LOUISVILLE, KY., TO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
. Mr. TAULBEE. This isa resolution of inquiry which relates to the 
navigation of the Ohio River, and I consider it very important that it 
should pass at this time. It would properly go to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, but there is not a quorum of that committee pres- 
ent in the city; and if the House will hear the resolution read I do not 
think there will be any objection to its passage. If, on the reading of 
the resolution, there should be any objection to its immediate con- 
sideration, I shall not insist upon it; but I de not believe there will be 


any. 
There being no objection, the resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas a proposition is now pending before the War Department for the 
construction of a bridge between Louis , Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind., etc.: 
Therefore, be it 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested, if not inconsistent 
with the public interests, to inform this House— 

1, Whether the proposed bridge can be built without violating existing law. 

2. What effect its construction will have upon the coal, iron, and river inter- 
ests of the Ohio and beer a Valleys, 

3. What public necessity has been disclosed for the building of a bridge at 


that poin 
4. Whether any evidence bearing upon the foregoing questions have been 
presented to the War Department, and if so, what is its purport and character? 

Mr. TAULBEE. The Clerk, very properly, did not read the pream- 
ble in full, but now that the House has heard the resolution I do not 
think there will be*any objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the res- 
olution just read? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TAULBEE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE) whether he will not let me, on behalf of the 
State of Pennsylvania, call up a bill to authorize the auditing ofan ac- 
count between that State and the United States. I have a request in 
relation to it from the executive department of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and there is some comity due to a State in such a matter, and I 
am sure the bill can meet no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let it wait until another day. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, The regular 

order is the call of committees for the presentation of reports. 

Mr. LAWLER. Task unanimous consent that gentlemen having 
reports to A eran may be allowed to file them with the Clerk. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I must object to that. I want to 
call up a bill for consideration. 

The committees were called for the presentation of reports. 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is insisted upon, which cuts off 
all request for unanimous consent. The regular order is the hour for 
the consideration of bills reported from committees. The hour begi 
at half past 12 o’clock, and the call rests with the Committee on 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, when the hour expired yesterday House 
bill 1407 was under consideration. While I am of opinion that if mem- 
bers fairly understood the object of the bill there would be no objection 
to it, yet as there seems to be some difference of opinion about it, and 
as it is a bill of considerable importance, I desire to say to gentlemen 
who objected yesterday that if they still insist upon making the point 
of no quorum,” I shall ask that it be passed over without losing its 
place, so that it may come up for consideration when we have a quorum. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. There will be the same objection. There 
can be no more legislation in this House without a quorum. 

Mr. PEEL. Then J ask unanimous consent that the call of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs be passed over without losing its place, so that 
when we meet in December with a quorum present we shall be able to 
proceed with this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] asks unanimous consent that the call of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs be passed over, and that that committee 
may not lose the remainder of its time, which would be one hour, the 
call having been exhausted so ſar as yesterday was concerned. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. Does it not have its place anyhow? 

Tho SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] that if consent is given to his request the 
status will be that there will be one hour for the consideration of this 
bill, but the committee can not call up any other bill unless by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PEEL. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr, PEEL]? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir; I object to this House now fixing any 
day or hour for the consideration of business at the next session. 

Mr. PEEL. My request does not fix any day. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object to giving anybody any special rights for 
next session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas objects. 
Objection having been made, this bill is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and the House will have to resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole in order to reach it. What is the 
desire of the gentleman ? 

Mr. PEEL. I suppose it is idle to consume further time upon this, 
as there seems to be a disposition to stop all business. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] announces that he does not p 
to let us go on without a quorum: and the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
KILGORE] objects to the committee being passed over, and I do not see 
what we can do. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, 
with a view to accommodate my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. I 
understand his proposition to be that his committee shall not lose its 
place in the call. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Arkansas was 
that the Committee on Indian Affairs should be passed over for the 
present without losing the right to occupy the remainder of the time 
belonging to it in this hour under the rules of the House. The Chair 
supposes that the usual course would be pursued and that the commit- 
tee could come in and claim the remainder of its time whenever no other 
committee was occupying the consideration hour. 

Mr. KILGORE. And the request would not fix a day for the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then I will make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


journ. 

Mr. NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Before that motion is put, I wish 
the gentleman would let us have the call of committees for the consid- 
eration of bills continued, as I am very anxious that the Library Com- 
mittee should be called. Even though I know there will be objection 
to considering the bill which the committee will present, on account of 
the absence of a quorum, I would like to have the call appear on the 
record, just as I would like to have it appear of record and go to the 
country that there are forty or fifty of us here present and that we 
might, if we chose, pass a number of unobjectionable bills which are on 
the Calendar and which would help many of our individual constituents. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is pending, and debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I only wish to state that the reason I make the 
motion is because of the announcement on the part of the gentleman 
from Ohio that no business could be done. 

Mr. LANHAM. Pending that I move that when the House adjourn 
to-day it be to meet on Friday next. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. LANHAM; and on a 
division there were —aye; 30, noes 32. 

So the motion was rejected. 

ee gt recurred on the motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, which was 
rejec 5 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will continue the call of committees. 

The Committee on the Territories was called 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I would like toask my colleague from 
Texas on the Committee on the Territories if he would make the point 
of “no quorum’? on the bill for the admission of South Dakota? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Then I will not call it up. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman make the point 
of “no quorum ” on the consideration of pension bills on next Friday 
night? If so, I should approve of the motion to adjourn over until 
Friday, and from Friday until Tuesday, and so on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will continue the call of committees. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I desire to ask the question of my friend 
from Texas, if he proposes to oppose the consideration of any further 
bills, whether it is not better to adjourn for a fewdays. I notice from 
the morning papers to-day that gehe House is falling to pieces like the 
petals of a flower i 

Mr. BOWDEN. Regular order. 

The Committee on Labor was called. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Pending that call I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Territories may be considered 
as not so that it may be called at the next session. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the probabilities are that 
the whole list of committees is likely to be called through anyway. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. PLUMB. On behalf of the Committee on Labor, I ask unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union from the further consideration of the bill S. No. 405, 
and consider the same in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union from the further consideration of this bill and consider it in 
the House. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering this bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 24, 
nocs 14. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, and Mr. PLUMB were appointed tellers. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. It is unnecessary to go into the con- 
sideration of that bill, as the gentleman from Ohio has notified us there 
can be no legislation. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, BURNES. Pending the vote on this question, I ask unanimous 
consent to suspend the count until I can make a statement and a re- 
quest of the House. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be 
permitted to submit a suggestion. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNES. It will be remembered that on yesterday a certain 
bill relating to the Presidential count was called up by the gentleman 
from Kentucky and , and the motion was made to reconsider the 
action of the passage of the bill, which motion was laid on the table in 
the usual form. The failure of the presiding orlicer to hear the objec- 
tion on the partof a member, which objection was undoubtedly made— 
and no member in the House will hesitate for a moment to indorse the 
integrity of the gentleman who occupied the chair—but it was evident 
he did not hear the objection made. Under all the circumstances, and 
in order that we may be in a shape which will be fair to all sides, I ask 
unanimous consent that so much of the action of the House as laid on 
the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
be rescinded. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. What is the bill? 

Mr. BURNES. Itis the bill in reference to the Presidential count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MILLIKEN). The Clerk will re- 
port the title of the bill, after which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3620) rei e to the act approved February 3, 1887, entitled 
“An act to fix th for the meeting of the electors of President and Vice- 
President to provide for and late the counting of the votes for President 
and Vice-President and the decision of questions arising thereon.” 

Mr, BURNES. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent simply 
to set aside the action of the House which moved to reconsider and 
laid on the table the motion to reconsider the passage of that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. Mr. Speaker—— 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, I object. 


Mr. BURNES. I hope the objection will not be insisted upon. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Do I understand that objection is made to the 
request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I ask the gentleman at least to with- 
draw his objection until a statement is madg by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have no objection to do that. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I did not desire to make a statement, Mr. 
Speaker, but simply rose to ask, if the objection had been withdrawn 
to the action as proposed by the gentleman from Missouri, what would 
be the parliamentary status of that bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that if the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri for unanimous consent had been granted, 
the bill would have stood as passed, with a motion pending to recon- 
sider the action passing it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. And no new motion to reconsider would have 
to be entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No new motion would have to be en- 
tered. The request of the gentleman from Missouri was to set aside the 
order to lay on the table the motion to reconsider, which would have 
left the motion to reconsider pending. 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I trust that this proposition, which 
will leave the bill in the control of the House subject to any action that 
may be taken now or hereafter, will be acquiesced in by the House. 
We desire to adopt without farther delay the conference report on the 
general deficiency bill. Ten thousand poor fellows are needing the 
money we are appropriating for them; they ought to have had it long 
ago. This is a bill in which numbers of poor people of this country 
are interested; and I do trust I ask as a personal favor—that the bill 
may not be longer allowed to hang. By taking the action now re- 
quested we can pass this general appropriation bill, and I do hope—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
what connection there is between the two propositions ? 

Mr. BURNES. ‘The gentleman from Floridathinksthat he was de- 
prived of the right of objecting to tho passage of a bill ealled up by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] by the accident of 
the Speaker pro tempore not hearing his objection; and if that matter 
be put in stalu quo so that the gentleman from Florida can be heard 
upon it or have a vote on it at any time he may call it up, he will not 
further object to the passage of this appropriation bill. That is the 
whole matter. 

Mr. MORRILL, That is just what I wanted to ascertain. 

Mr. BURNES. It enables us to pass the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I was utterly unable to see any connection between 
the two propositions; and Ido not see now why the gentleman from 
Florida should undertake to punish the whole House. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. LI objected to the proposition because I 
thought a bill which had been passed by the House ought to remain 
passed. I did not know what connection there was between the two 
propositions. I would like to know whether it-is understood by any- 
body that this bill in regard to which the motion to reconsider is to 
be pending shall not pass into law. If there is anybody in the House 
who objects to that bill, I would like to know it; for I care more for 
that bill than for the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. BURNES. I will say to my friend from Ohio that I do not know 
what action is proposed to be taken by any member of the House in 
regard to that bill; but the bill will be left as passed, with a motion 
to reconsider pending. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the bill has 
been returned to the Senate. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to say, in connection with what has been 
stated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes] and other gen- 
tlemen, that I conceive it natural that the gentleman from Florida, 
having called for a division which was not heard by the gentleman at 
that time occupying the chair, and which I thought, with due defer- 
enee 

Mr. BURN ES. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HOOKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask unanimous consent to send a message to the 
Senate recalling the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask whether there is 
further objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HOOKER. Before the question is put I want to make this re- 
mark—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. One word. This is seemingly a bargain; it is 
not a matter of parliamentary proceeding atall; and I should certainly 
feel like objecting unless I were very sure that no other gentleman 
would make objection to the passage of this deficiency bill. I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri that this bill ought to have been 
passed long ago. If it is now simply an accommodation to the gen- 
tleman from Florida that his motion shall be placed on record so that 
he may appear as objecting to the passage of the bill with reference to 
the Presidential electors, I seo no difficulty in . it, because 
the matter of reconsideration is a privileged question. But if thereare 


, 
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other objectors lying by, and the gentleman from Florida is given this 
opportunity also, 1 think it would be taking an unfair advantage of 
the courtesy of the House to hang up this deficiency bill any longer. 
I would like to reserve that point. > 
Mr. BURNES. Iam sure there wiil be no further objection. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. If the gentleman is satisfied of that, all right. 
I did not know but that the gentleman from Mississippi intended to 


- make a point. 


Mr. SURNES. Oh, no; I think not. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I certainly am not disposed to object to the re- 
quest; but I feel it urgent that this deficiency bill should be passed at 
once, for the honor of this House and for the credit of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HOGKER. I want to make a single remark before the House 
passes upon that request. Ey - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman. will suspend his re- 
marks for a moment, until a message from the Senate is received. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that mie Senate had receded from its amendments to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1239) to extend the jurisdiction of the Light-House 
Board to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, California; 

A bill (H. R. 1249) for establishing a light-house and fog-signal on 
Roe Island, Suisun Bay, California; 

A bill (H. R. 1641) for the erection of a light-house ator near a point 
about midway between Barnegat and Navesink lights, in the State of 
New Jersey; 

A bill (H. R. 5700) to facilitate the transportation of life-saving and 
light-house supplies at Hog Island, Virginia; 
< —.— (H. R. 7421) for establishing a light off Pamlico Point, North 

rolina; 

A bill (H. R. 7604) for the establishment of a light-house and fog- 
signal at or near Gull Shoal, Pamlico Sound, North Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 8855) for the establishment of a light-ship witha steam 
fog-signal at Sandy Hook, New York Harbor; and 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to establish a light-ship off Great Round Shoal, 
near Nantucket, Mass. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 6619) for the relief of Eliza A. Cutler; and 

A bill (H. R. 8674) for the relief of Starling H. Tucker and others. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis.; asked a con- 
ference with the House on said bill and amendments, and had appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. SAWYER, Mr. DOLPH, and 
Mr. VEST. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOOKER. I was proceeding to remark, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY] called for a di- 
vision, I think, with due deference to my friend who was then in the 
chair, and who, I know, endeavored to decide this matter according to 
what was right, he ought to have been recognized in the demand for 
a division. But, sir, at the same time I regard the bill which has been 

as an important one. It is for the purpose of correcting an error 
in reference to the electoral count which existed in the statute as it 
passed in 1887. It is a Senate bill, that is, it was introduced in the 
Senate and passed that body unanimously. I should regard it as un- 
fortunate after the bill had been passed by the unanimous approbation 
of the House if any action should be taken on our part at this time by 
which that important bill should be defeated; and anxious as I am to 
see the deficiency bill acted upon and passed, I should regret very much 
seeing the House put itself in the attitude where we might be very 
much embarrassed in reference to the passage of that electoral-count 
bill. I think that is an important bill. I think it was right on our 
part that it was 5 

Now if it is understood the gentleman from Florida will not persist 
in his opposition to that bill, and will not raise the question of a quorum 
on the deficiency bill, then 1 think we should agree to the request 
which has been made and let the matter stand in that attitude. The 
deficiency bill is of great importance. There are several thousand peo- 

le interested in it. It is one of the general appropriation bills, and it 
important that it should be passed at once. I hope, therefore, there 
will be no further objection, but that it will be allowed to go through. 

Mr. ROGERS. I was temporarily called out of the House, and I 
wish to know what is the question before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is on the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BurNEs] to set aside the action of the House lay- 
ing on the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the elect- 
oral-count bill was . 

Mr. ROGERS. He wants to enter the motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was passed, and the motion was made 


to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, and that motiou 


was laid on the table. The gentleman's request is to set aside by 
unanimous consent the vote by which the motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, and to allow the motion to be entered to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like to know, if I am in order, what is the 
object of the gentleman from Missouri in reconsidering that matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has been already stated. 

Mr. ROGERS. I was out of the House at the time. 

Mr. BURNES. It is done becanse of the feeling that by the action 
of the Chair, of course unintentionally, the gentleman from Florida 
was deprived of his right to have a division on the passage of the bill. 
Those of us who sat near the gentleman from Florida are aware of the 
fact that he did call for a division, which, however, was not heard by 
the Chair. If the vote by which the motion to reconsider was laid 
upon the table be vacated that leaves the matter standing before the 
House on the motion of the gentleman from Florida to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is the gentleman from Florida opposed to this elect- 
oral-count bill at all? : 

Mr. BURNES. I do not know that the gentleman has urged any 
reason why he was opposed to that bill, but evidently heshowed signs 
of opposition to its passage. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I was in the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore at the time this matter took place. The vote was 
taken on the bill. The Chair announced the ayes seemed to have it, 
and then with some deliberation announced that the ayes had itand 
that the bill was passed. At that time the gentleman from Florida 
rose and demanded a division. He states to me in private conversa- 
tion that he demanded a division before the result was announced by 
the Chair. The Chair did not hear his demand. The bill was then 
announced as passed. No motion was made or put to the House that 
the vote by which the bill was passed should be reconsidered. The 
RECORD shows exactly what occurred from beginning to end. Ido 
not know what the Journal shows, but I do know that the RECORD 
shows that there was no motion made to reconsider, and therefore no 
motion was made to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. That 
is all I have to say. : 

While I regret that the gentleman from Florida was deprived of his 
right, I wish to say for myself distinctly that I had no intention to 
deprive the gentleman from Florida, or any other gentleman, of any 
right which he possessed. The decision I made when I occupied the 
chair in reference to this bill was only what the House had the right 
to demand at my hands as its presiding officer at the time, 

That was the only question in the matter; and beyond that no mo- 
tion was made or action was taken in regard to the bill. No motion 
was made to reconsider. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I will state, in reference to what the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Stone] has said, that it has not at any time 
been my intention to impugn his motives in this matter. 

a Mr. STONE, of Kentucky.. I did not understand the gentleman to 
0 50. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I make the statement to this House, and I 
think the gentlemen who were sitting in my vicinity atthe time I was 
on the floor will bear out the statement, that, having voted ‘‘ no,” im- 
mediately after voting I called for a division. The Chair evidently did 
not hear me, and decided the question. Now, as to the matter of de- 
liberation—the deliberation with which he decided it—I think that 
gentlemen upon this floor will agree that the decision was certainly a 
very quick one. The gentleman, however, is of course the best judgo 
of the deliberation with which he decided that question; and I raise 
no point upon that. 

The practice on this floor has been—if I am any judge of the pro- 
cedure since I have been a member on this floor—aquestion having been 
put, a member calls for a division, and even after the Chair has decided 
the question and a gentleman has arisen and stated that he had called 
for a division it has certainly been the custom of the House to have the 
division. It has certainly been the uniform custom of the present oc- 
cupant of the chair. ; 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will state that he now has the original 
notes of the Official Reporter, which can be read if the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ] desires; but these notes show what has al- 
ready been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] that 
no motion to reconsider was made. If there be no objection, therefore, 
the Journal will be corrected, and it will be in order for the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY] to make the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. ROGERS. A point of order. Can he doso, having voted no?” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know how any gentleman 
voted, the yeas and nays not having been taken. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. If having voted in the minority 


The SPEAKER. There is no record of the vote, and in such cases 
any gentleman can make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Would 
the fact of a motion being entered to reconsider the vote by which that 
bill was passed bring the bill back from the Senate? 
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The SPEAKER: The House would then, the Chair presumes, in 
accordance with the usual custom, request the Senate to return the 
bill. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. Is there any precedent for the Senate refusing 
to return the bill? [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not examined the precedents; but 
if there be no objection, the Journal will be corrected in accordance 
with what is shown by the record and the statement by the gentle- 
man presiding at the time, and if the gentleman desires he can make 
a motion to reconsider. If there be no objection, the Journal as cor- 
rected will be approved. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. If while occupying the chair on yester- 
day the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ] feels that by any 
action of mine he was deprived of any right to which he was entitled 
asa member upon this floor, I simply want to say that I desire the 
House to give to the gentleman from Florida the opportunity to exer- 
cise any right that he might have thus been deprived of. I will at the 
same time make my humble acknowledgment to the House for any 
error I may have committed, if I did so, 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I willstate that so far as Iam concerned I will 
do the gentleman from Kentucky the justice to say that whatever right 
I may have been deprived of it was inadvertently done on the part of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, I would first ask that the Journal be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That has been done. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Then I ask to enter a motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to enter that motion. 
If there be no objection, the Clerk will be instructed to request the 
Senate to return the bill to the House. ; 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Mr. S er, I desire to ask a parliamentary 
question on Rule XVIII, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read Rule XVIII, as follows: 


Whena motion has been made and carried or lost it shall be in order forany 
member of the majority, on the same or succeeding day, to move for the re- 
consideration thereof, and such motion shall take 5 of all other ques- 
poept an consideration of a conference report, a motion to fix the day to 


adio to adjourn, or to take a recess, an not 
be withdrawn after the said succeeding day without the consent of the House, 


and thereafter any member may call it up for consideration: Provided, That 
such motion, if made during the last six days of a session, shall be disposed of 
when made. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Now, Mr. S er, tomy mind the arrangement 
proposed this morning sets aside the spirit of that rule, from the fact 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ] did not vote with 
the majority. So far as the status of the electoral bill is concerned, I 

think that every gentleman here, except the gentleman from Florida, 
feels that it ought not to be There is, however, one point 
with reference to the status of the bill upon which my mind is not clear, 
and that is how far it will be affected by the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. No such motion was made, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I-refer to the proposition of the gentleman to 
make a motion to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. What I 
desire to know of the Chair is this: What is the exact status of the bill, 
provided the House agree unanimously to the gentleman’s request ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first decide the point of order made 
by the gentleman from New York. The gentleman makes the point of 
order that the gentleman from Florida [ Mr. DOUGHERTY ] has no right 
to make the motion to reconsider because as a matter of tact he voted 
in the negative or with the minority. But that question has been fre- 


quently ted to the House, and ever since the Twenty-third Con- 
gress at and perhaps before that time, it has been decided as the 
Chair decided it awhile ago. ‘The Clerk will read the decision made in 


the Twenty-third Congress, which has been followed ever since. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Where a vote is nottaken by yeasand nays, and consequently no record made 
of each member's vote, it is the well-settled practice to permit any member to 
move a reconsideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, therefore, that the gentleman 
from Florida has a right to enter the motion to reconsider. 

The status of the billis this. The bill was passed yesterday, and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY] now makes a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed. If that motion is called 
up now, it must be acted upon now. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR, and 
the Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, Icall for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 8. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. No quorum. 

Mr. PLUMB. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to inquire what has become of the business 
that was progressing when the matter came up? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that this matter was taken 
up by unanimous consent upon the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BurNEs]. Of course, if the regular order is demanded, the 
Chair must proceed with the regular order, which is the hour for the 
consideration of bills reported from committees, 


Mr. PLUMB. Then, for want of making an objection, we are taking 
up time in this way? 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant of the chair was out when 
this matter came up, but is advised that it came up by unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes] asked 
unanimous consent that this matter might be taken up pending the 
action as to tellers, and it was done. The tellers were standing on the 
floor when the consent was given. 

The SPEAKER. Thatis the information given to the present occu- 
pant of the chair. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to inquire whether the former order of busi- 
ness can now be proceeded with? 5 

The SPEAKER. It can. The matter which came up by unanimous 
consent was a request by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs], 
which was not agreed to, and afterward the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. DOUGHERTY], as“ a matter of right, entered a motion to recon- 
sider, which motion will be pending, and also the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table, 15 

The tellers will resume their places. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill the title of which was read. 

Mr. BURNES. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it be proper for me now to call up asa privileged matter the conference 
report on the deficiency bill? 

The SPEAKER. That is inorder. 

Mr. BURNES. Then I call up that report. 

TheSPEAKER. A conference report is in order, even when a mo- 
tion to adjournis pending. The gentleman calls up forfurther consid- 
eration the report of the conference committee on the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BURNES. I move that the report be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The motion was made yesterday; the previous 
question was ordered upon it, and the House was dividing, but no 
quorum voted. The tellers will resume their places. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is now the status 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated that on the bill with refer- 
ence to the electoral count the gentleman from Florida has entered his 
motion to reconsider, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. Tay- 
LOR] has made a motion to lay that on the table. The pending ques- 
tion in reference to that bill is upon the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Where is the bill in fact? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has passed the House, and has been re- 
turned to the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Would it be in order to offer a resolution ask- 
ing the Senate to return the bill to the. House, as a motion to reconsider 
has been entered? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this time, because the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has called up the conference report. 

Mr. JACKSON, I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. At one 
time during this discussion a request was made, and, I believe, submit- 
ted by the Chair, that the Clerk request the Senate to return this bill. 
I wish to know whether that request was submitted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that in accordance with the cus- 
tom in such cases it would be in order to make such a request of the 
Senate, but it was not made. 7 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] will resume their places as tellers upon 
the question of agreeing to the report of the conference committee. 

Mr. BURNES. As it has been announced that the bill in reference 
to the electoral count has been returned to the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent to offer a resolution requesting the Senate to return the bill, 
pending the motion of the gentleman from Florida to reconsider. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I would like to inquire the object in 
haying the bill reconsidered. 

Mr. BURNES. ‘There isa motion pending now to reconsider, and 
the bill ought to be here. 

Mr. JACKSON. A motion was made to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

Mr. BURNES. The motion to reconsider is pending and also the 
motion to lay on the table. 

Nr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. There is no more use in talking, I will 
say to the gentleman from Missouri that if Florida controls this Gov- 
ernment let her take possession. 

Mr. BURNES. Oh, well, Florida does not. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Florida is not undertaking to do anything of 
the kind. A Representative from Florida is undertaking to place him- 
self in a position where he will not be deprived of his rights as a mem- 
ber on this floor. That is all. 

Mr. BURNES. Iask unanimous consent to offer the resolution I 
have indicated. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I object. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will inform the Senate that a motion 
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to reconsider is pending, and the Senate can take its own course in re- Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. S 


gard to the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now is it in order to proceed with our business? 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will resume their places. 

Mr. BURNES. I rise to a point of order. The record now discloses 
the condition of this bill; and I submit that the House, as a matter of 
right, should demand the recall of the bill. I make the point that it 
is the duty of this House, pending the motion to reconsider, to bring 
the bill back. 

The SPEAKER. Tho present recollection of the Chair is that when 
there were joint rules in force covering proceedings between the two 
Houses—rules agreed to by both branches of Congress—there was a pro- 
vision of the kind which the gentleman indicates. But those rules 
have not been regarded as in force since 1877; and the House and the 
Senate have, since that time, conducted their business with each other 
upon the principles of general parliamentary law. All that the House 
can do as a matter of privilege or right, is, through its Clerk, to notify 
the Senate that a motion to reconsider has been made and is pending. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. And to ask the return of the bill. It is usual 
to ask the Senate in such eases to return the bill. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Is it not necessary that there should 
be an order of the House directing the Clerk to make the notification? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is the duty of the Clerk to 
convey to the Senate that information in regard to the state of the bill. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Regardless of any instruction by the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk always notifies the Senate of the fact 
that a bill has passed the House; and the Chair thinks that when a mo- 
tion to reconsider the passage of a bill is entered the Clerk should notify 
the Senate that there is such a motion pending. But the House has 
control of this matter. If the Committee on Enrolled Bills should re- 
port this bill to the House as being duly enrolled and ready for the sig- 
nature of the Speaker, the House may refuse to receive the report and 
may refuse to permit the Speaker to sign the bill, because a motion to 
reconsider is pending. The House must always have control over its 
own proceedings, 

Mr. ROGERS. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry, or it may 
be a point of order. I desire to know whether the Clerk of the House 
has the right to bear any message to the Senate which heis not directed 
to communicate by an order of the House entered on its Journal. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair would hesitate abont deciding as to the 
actnal right of the Clerk; but the Chair thinks it has been the custom 
to communicate to the Senate all proceedings of the House in relation 
to bills passed by the House—House bills, and certainly Senate bills. 

Mr. ROGERS. I desire to raise a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is it? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is that the Clerk of the House has no business 
and it is not his duty to make a communication to the Senate request- 
ing the return of a Lill passed by the House without first having the 
authority of the House for so doing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will examine the matter. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Has it not been the practice of the House to 


peaker, I think it is far 

more important that bill showld pass than that the deficiency bill should 
pass. e election of the President may depend on the passage of that 
bill, and I therefore must object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look into the question and deter- 
mine what the practice of the House has been. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand fora fur- 
ther count. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being withdrawn, the Chair will 
announce the result of the vote. 

The tellers report—ayes 51, noes 1. 
8 no further count being demanded, the conference report was agreed 


Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was adopted, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MARGARET KENNEDY. 

Mr. LAWLER. Iwish to submit a privileged report. This reportis 
signed by the committee on the part of the Senate and the House, ex- 
cept Mr, BROWER, who was not in the city. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Ken- 
nedy, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 


* 


Managers on the part of the House. 
WM. M. STEWART, 
JOHN ©, SPOONER, 
A JAMES K, JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The conference report was adopted. 

Mr. LAWLER moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to know whether on to-morrow the Commit- 
tee on Labor will have an additional hour on this same question? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Labor will have on to-mor- 
row, or whenever that character of business is reached, an hour to 
complete the consideration of the bill before the House. 


YANETON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD. 


Mr. PEEL submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7547) entitled A bill nting 
the right of way to the Yankton and Missouri River Railway through the Yank- 
ton reservation in Dakota,” having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment num- 


take such action as is proposed to be taken by that resolution in cases bered 1. 


identical with the one now before us? 

TheSPEAKER. It has; and invariably unanimous consent has been 
granted for such a request, so far as the Chair rem 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I desire to withdraw my objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BURNES]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The objection having been renewed, the Chair will 
take time to investigate and see what has been the practice of the House 
in similar cases heretofore. Heretofore, so far as the Chair knows, there 
has never been objection to the request for the recall of a bill from the 
Sonate: It may be the question has never yet been presented to the 

ouse. 

The tellers will take their places in reference to the report of the 
committee of conference on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

7 5 question was put, and the Chair declared that the noes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 37. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. What is the present status of the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs] in reference to 
the electoral count? 

The SPEAKER, It was objected to. 

Mr. LAWLER. I desire to present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. There is one before the House. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I withdraw the motion for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection having been withdrawn, the question 
recurs on the request made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bunrnes] for the adoption of the resolution which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House request the Senate to have returned to 

reconsider 


the House the bill S. 3620, a motion to the vote by which the bill was 
passed haying been made. -4 z 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement submitted by the House conferees was read,as fol- 
lows: y 

The managers appointed on the part of the House upon the disagreement of 
the House to the Senate amendments to House bill 7547, entitled “A bill granting 
the right of way to the Yankton and Missouri River Railway through the Yank- 
ton reservation in Dakota,” 1 report: That the Senate amendment to 
said bill constitutes after the title an entire new bill. But inasmuch as the re- 
and the interests of the In- 
by the said amendment, your committee 
recommend concurrence therein. The bill as presented provides that the pro- 
posed railway shall pay to the Indians whatever damages they sustain in con- 
sequence of the appropriation of their lands, etc., for the construction of the 
road, the amount to be ascertained in such manner as the President may de- 
cook and to pay in addition thereto the sum of $15 per mile per annum to 
the Indians. 

And further, that said road shall at all times be under the control of the Con- 
gress of the United States until the said Territory is admitted into the Unionas 
a State, and then to be under the control of the said State. 

i S. W. PEEL, 
K. NELSON. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


strictions upon the railway company are increased, 
dians are equally or better protested 


The report-was adopted. 

Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference re- 
port was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
_ Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
Mr. LANHAM, Pending that, I move that when the Housc adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was ne agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday 
next. 


PRIVATE BILL INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 
Under the rule private bill of the following title was introduced and 
referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. RICE: A bill (H. R. 11584) for the relief of Florida -Ken- 
nerly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of heirs of David and Barbette Carb, of 
Tarrant County, Texas, for reference of their claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Mrs, C. A, Russell, administratrix of 
B. B. Neville, of Shelby County, and of M. E. Eubanks, heir of Ann 
B. McGowan, of Hardeman County, Tennessee, for reference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, October 11, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of Thomas S. Hasler, late sur- 
geon of Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Infantry Volunteers, 
praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2702) granting a pension to Mary Ann Shock; 

A bill (H. R. 10515) to increase the pension of William Gallagher; 

A bill (H. R. 5751) for the relief of Margaret M. Hatch; and 

A bill (H. R. 7887) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan C. 
Harrison. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to report favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11581) 
making an appropriation for the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
act. I should like to have the bill passed now, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of the act approved October 1, 1888. entitled “‘An act a sup- 
plement to an act entitled ‘An act to execute certain treaty stipulations 
relating to Chinese,’ approved the 6th day of May, 1882,” and for de- 
fraying the expenses which may be incurred in the enforcement of that 
act by the Secretary of the Treasury during the fiscal year 1889 the sum 
of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is appropriated by 
the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 3627) to increase the pension 
of John B. Davis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Biddle; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3629) for the relief of the heir or heirs 
of John Howard Payne; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REDUCTION OF LETTER-POSTAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no resolutions, concur- 
rent or other, the order of morning business is closed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Thereis a billon the table which Lhad the honor 
of introducing on the 17th of September, relating to the reduction of 
letter-postage. If agreeable to the Senate, I ask that it be taken up for 
the purpose of enabling me to submit some brief remarks upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3558) to reduce letter- postage to 1 cent per ounce, 


Be it enxeted, elc., That from and after March 4, 1889, the rates of e 
age shall be as follows: On all letters weighing l ounce or less, the posta; m 
any point or place in the United States to any other pointor place within the 
limits of the United States, and on all drop-letters, shall be 1 cent, and for each 
additions! ounce or fraction thereof the postage shall be 1 cent additional. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill is 
before the Senate, and the Senator from Oregon will proceed. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, before moving a reference of this, 


bill to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, I desire to sub- 


mit a few observations for the consideration of that committee and of: 


the Senate. = 

Cheap postage on letters is something that interests every man, 
woman, and I might perhaps with propriety say, every child in the 
United States; especially are the business communities, as well as those 
who are poor, interested in having letter-postage as low as possible. In 
considering this subject, of course it is proper that the revenues of the 
Post-Office Department should be taken into account; and while, in 
my judgment, it never was expected that the Post-Office Department 
in this country would be self-sustaining, nor is there in either law or 
logicany very good reason why it should be, especially at the sacrifice, 
either total or partial, of the interests of the great masses of the peo- 
ple, any more than the War, Navy, or Interior Departments should be 
self-sustaining, at the same time it is well we should look to the prac- 
tical effect in the matter of revenues and the interests of tax-payers 
generally, of any proposed law looking to a reduction of letter-post- 
age. 

There was evidently a radical difference in intention between those 
who framed the articles of confederation and the framers of our Con- 
stitution. Under the former it is plainly to be observed it was ex- 
pected the Department would be self-supporting, while under the latter 
it is quite apparent there was upon the part of those who established 
our present Government an entire absence of all expectation of self- 
support. 

The great fandamental idea upon which the postal system of the 
United States rests is not that of revenue—as is the case in most Eu- 
ropean countries—but to disseminate intelligence, accommodate the 
people, encourage trade, aid commerce, strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and social intercourse, and give stability and vitality to the social, 
business, and political fabric. 

In mostof the countries of Europe the main object of the postal serv- 
ice is to produce revenue; we see, consequently, in England, that out 
of gross receipts amounting to £8,705,337, on money-order and postal 
business proper, during the year ending March 31, 1888, a net revenue 
of £2,771,517, or nearly $14,000,000, was realized; in Germany, that 
out of gross receipts from all branches of the postal service, amounting 
to 252,933,664 francs, in the year ending March 31, 1887, a net revenue 
of 34,088,665 francs, or over $6,800,000, was realized; and in France, 
that out of gross receipts amounting to 172,945,928 francs, during the 
year ending December 31, 1886, a net revenue of 33,069,462 francs was 
realized. 

It is, therefore, to the postal service of these countries respectively 
that they look in a large measure for the revenues necessary to revolve 
the wheels of government in the various other departments of the pub- 
lic service, and it is, therefore, a species of general taxation impressed 
upon and collected annually from the convenience, the business, and 
social intercourse, and the means of dissemination of intelligence among 
the people. It is, in other words, a direct and burdensome tax in these 
European countries and under these European systems upon those 
0 which can not but be properly classed among the very essentials 
of life. 

In the United States it is wholly different, There is no reason what- 
ever that the Post-Office Department in this country should be self-sup- 
porting, much less that it should be looked to as a source of revenue 
to be used in liquidating the ordinary expenses of the Government in 
other Departments. Taxes from other sources, on the luxuries of life 
and on those articles of foreign production which come in direct com- 
petition with the home products of our own country are more than 
sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, including 
any annual deficit in the revenues of the Post-Office Department. From 
these sources of taxation we are to-day confronted with what by some 
is regarded a dangerous surplus in the national Treasury, and all par- 
ties are insisting on a reduction of taxation of from 860, 000, 000 to 
875.000, 000. 

It may further be said in this connection that our present rates 
of letter-postage are as cheap, perhaps.a fraction cheaper, than are 
the rates of any other country on the globe. The penny postage of 
Great Britain is a large fraction higher than our present 2-cent let- 
ter-postage, weight, distances, and value of coins considered. But 
however this may be, if without any serious embarrassment either to 
the revenues of the Government or the postal service generally in all 
its varied and important ramifications the rates of letter-postage can 
be reduced below the present rate of 2 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof, thus extending a most material service to the great body of 
the American people, then it should be done without any hesitation 
or unnecessary delay. 

Weare a progressive nation; none more so—yea, none by a very large 
percentage so much so among civilized men; and with our progress it 
is but right that our legislation should gradually tend to reduce, so far 
as possible, the burdens of the people, and lighten, so far as consistent 
with good government, the taxes of the masses upon all those articles 
of general use, which, like letters, must be ranked, not among the 
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luxuries, but the necessities of life. Especially is the ordinary busi- 
ness letter, as also the every-day letter of social intercourse between 
separated friends, to be properly ranked among the indispensable neces- 
sities of business and social life. 

Prior to 1845, forty-three years ago, letter-postage was in this coun- 
try 25 cents.on each letter of a single sheet of paper sent any distance 
over 400 miles, and 50 cents on a letter containing two sheets of paper 
a similar distance, and 75 cents on a three-sheet letter. In that year 
(1845) the first reduction was made by Congress, whereby the letter rate 
was fixed at d cents on all letters going any distance under 300 miles, and 
10 cents on all distances over 300 miles; and what was the effect? The 
increase of letters written and sent was such that, although there was 
a temporary falling off in the aggregate annual receipts, it was not 
enough to create a deficiency. Seven years elapsed before another re- 
duction was made. This was in 1851, when letter-postage was reduced 
from 5 cents to 3 cents, and rates generally on second and third class 
matter were reduced, and yet, in 1865, there was a surplus in the Post- 
Office Department of $861,430. In 1882 the surplus was $1,400,000, 
and in 1883 about $2,000,000. The next reduction in letter-postage 
was in October, 1883, when the rate of letter-postage was reduced to 2 
cents for each half-ounce. This resulted in a deficiency the ensuing 
fiscal year of about $1,888,601, and in 1885 the deficiency, we are told, 
was about $7,000,000. 

But notwithstanding this great deficiency, a Republican adminis- 
tration intervened again in 1884 in behalf of the masses of the people 
and of the business interests of the country, and provided that letters 
not exceeding 1 ounce in weight should go for 2 cents between any 

ints however remote throughout the States and Territories of the 

nion; and the rates, moreover, on newspapers and periodicals were re- 
duced one-half. Still, notwithstanding this increase in the weight of 
the letter to be conveyed and the reduction of rates for other matter, 
the deficiency in 1886 was not as great as in 1885. In the latter year, as we 
have seen, it was about $7,000,000, while in 1886 it was about $6,930,- 
000, and one year later, in 1887, as we are advised by the report of the 
Post master-General, the deficiency was only about $4,000,000, or nearly 
$3,000,000 less than that of the previous year a result brought about 
mainly by the large increase of mailable matter transmitted through 
the mails, and also by a very serious and indefensible curtailment of 
the star-route mail service throughout the States and Territories of the 
Pacific coast and elsewhere, whereby the people were unjustly deprived 
of proper mail service. 

But not only so. Notwithstanding the decrease in postage rates, the 
revenues to the Department increased in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1887, $4,840,000 over those of the preceding year. Postmaster- 
General Vilas in his last annual report says : 

taipan arising from an extension of the limits of mailable matter of the 
fourth class, ordered to meet the requirements of trade, and from the receipts 
of the special delivery service, but chiefly from the greater employment of all 
poa facilities consequent upon the rising business prosperity of the country, 

ithfully reflected in the postal service, the revenues have gained upon the pre- 
ceding year by nearly $4,840,000, attaining a height never reached before, 
spite the restrictive operation of various reductions in the rates of postage. 

It is true the expenditures of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888, were largely in excess of those of the pre- 
ceding year; the expenditures for the year 1887 being $53,723,782, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1888, $55,723,782, or an increase in one 
year of $2,717,588. It is furthermore true that the ditures of 
this Department were in the fiscal year ending June 30 in excess 
of those in the last year of President Arthur’s administration—that 
is, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885—in the sum of $5,677,547, the 
expenditures in 1885 being only $50,046,235, while in the fiscal year 
just closed, June 30, 1888, they were $55,723,782. While this is all un- 
doubtedly true, itis plain that, with a commendable but not parsimoni- 
ous economy in the administration of the Post-Office Department, in 
connection with the vast increase of population and business through- 
out the country and the consequent multiplication of post-offices and of 
postal business, the deficiency now existing in the Post-Office accounts 
must, under existing rates, soon give place to a very surplus, In 
fact, the late Postmaster-General, Mr. Vilas, while not favoring a pres- 
ent reduction in the rates of letter-postage, so states in his annual re- 
port. He says, in speaking of the reduction in the deficiency of last 
year over that of the previous year and of the great increase of business: 

While the fair augury from our present circumstances gives hope that during 
the current year it (the deficiency} will nearly if not entirely disappear. 

He further says: 

It may, therefore, be fairly affirmed that from the beginning of the current 
— — (July 1,1887) the postal service has again become substantially self- 
sus! . 

This prediction of the late Postmaster-General Vilas in his last an- 
nnal report, it is true, has not been entirely verifled, inasmuch as the 
Department, instead of showing an entire disappearance of any defi- 
ciency for the current year referred to by Mr. Vilas, or that the postal 
service has from the beginning of the current fiscal year (July 1,1887) 
again become self-sustaining, there is an actual deficiency of $2,555,040. 
Still it is true that although the expenditures are thus largely increased, 
that is, in the sum of $5,677,547 over those of 1885, the last year of Re- 
publican administration—still, owing to the largely increased revenues, 


it is true the gap between revenue and expenditure is gradually, if not 

rapidly, growing less, and as has been the case within two or three or 

four years at most, after all, cases of reduction of the rates of letter- 
tage, will soon disappear. . 

And hence it follows that without any detriment whatever to the 
fiscal operations of the Government in connection with the affairs of 
the Post-Office Department, and without drawing upon the tax-payers 
to supply annual deficiencies, and with immense benefit to the great 
masses of the people, especially the business community, and in another 
form the indigent classes, a reduction of letter-postage to 1 cent to 
each 1-ounce letter or fraction thereof, and also including all drop 
letters, may very properly be made, Such a move would be in the 
interest of the rapid exchange of intelligence; it would increase and 
add strength and vigor to business transactions, and tend to the main- 
tenance, perpetuity, and strengthening of those ties of kindred, con- 
necting millions of individuals throughout the length and breadth of 
our wide domain, and which add strength, stability, and unity to the 
nation, and by means of all which national prosperity is promoted 
and the great cause of civilization advanced. 

THE HISTORY OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE RATES OF LETTER POSTAGE 
IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 

It may be interesting, in connection with this proposed legislation, 
as showing the rapidity of the national growth, to note the first steps 
taken by the English Parliament looking to the establishment of a reg- 
ular system of mails in America. ‘The first enactment on this subject 
was made in the year 1710. It is contained in chapter 10 bf the 9th 
Queen Anne and was an act providing for the establishment of a gen- 
eral ffice for all Her Majesty's dominions and for setting apart a 
weekly sum out of the revenues thereof, that is of the revenues of the 
post-office for, to quote the act, the service of the war and other Her 
Majesty's occasions.’’ 

This act also fixed a schedule of postage rates throughont the En- 
glish dominions, including, of course, the American colonies. The 
schedule was lengthy and complicated. It provided, for instance, 
among other things— 

That on all letters and packets from New York to New London, the chieftownin 
Connecticut, in New England, and from Philadelphia, the chief town fn Penn- 
sylvania, and from those places back to New York, the postage should be on a 
Codo letter 9 pence; double letter, 1s. 6d.; treble letter, 2s. 3d.; a l-ounce let- 

It also provided— 


That on all letters and packets from New London and Philadelphia to any 

lace not exceeding 50 English miles, and thence back again, the postage should 
one ini letter, 4d.; double letter, 8d. ; treble, 1s., and on an ounce letter, 

1s. and 4 „ 


The next important step was taken in 1765 (chapter 25 of 5 George 
III), which was an act to alter certain rates of postage and to amend, 
explain, and enlarge several provisions in an act made in the ninth 
year of the reign of Queen Anne, and in other acts relating to the reve- 
nue of the post-office. 

LEGISLATION AS TO LETTER POSTAGE BY THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 


The next important legislation in reference to this general subject of 
service in America was the act of the Continental Congress of 
uly 26, 1775. This act provided that a Postmaster-General should be 
appointed for the United Colonies, who should hold his office at Phila- 
delphia and should be allowed a salary of $1,000 per annum for himself 
and $340 per annum fora secretary and comptroller, with power to 
suggest so many deputies as to him might seem proper and necessary. 
This act also provided thata line of posts should be appointed, under 
the direction of the Postmaster-General, from Falmouth in New England 
to Savannah in Georgia, with as many cross-posts as he should think fit. 
This act further provided an allowance to the deputies in lieu of sal- 
ary and of contingent ex of 20 per cent, on the sums they col- 
lected and paid into the general post-office annually when the whole 
was under or not exceeding $1,000 and 10 per cent. for all sums above 
$1,000 a year. 

It was also recommended by the Continental Congress that the Post- 
master-General should establish a weekly post to South Carolina. The 
Journals of the Continental Congress further show that on that date 
(July 26, 1775), the Congress proceeded to the election of a Postmas- 
ter-General for one year and until another should be appointed by a 
future Congress, at which election Benjamin Franklin was unanimously 
chosen Postmaster-General. 

By the act of the Continental Congress of April 16, 1779, the then 
rates ot postage, which were fixed by chapter 10, 9 Queen Anne, in 1710, 
were doubled. i 

The next change in postal rates is to be found in a resolution of the 
Continental Congress of December 28, 1779, by which it was provided 
that the rate of postage until the further orders of Congress should be, 
“twenty prices upon the sums paid in the year 1775. Five months 
later, on May 5, 1780, by a resolution adopted on that date, the rates 
of postage were doubled. This act also provided as follows: 


That all masters of kets and other vessels in Continental service be, and 
they are hereby, required to lodge whatever letters they bring from abroad,in 
the pononco nearest to the port where they shall arrive and immediately after 
their arrival. 
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While on December 12, 1780, it was provided by a resolution of the 
Continental Congress as follows: 

That the rates of postage on letters be fixed at half the rates paid at the com- 
mencement of the war. be 

This resolution further provided as follows: 

That the iders to the eastward during their necessary stay at Fishkill 
have their horses kept in the public stables, and that a reasonable deduction be 
made from their pay for the forage they shall be supplied with. 

And it was farther ordered: 

That the Postmaster-General order the post-riders to travel through Con- 
necticut at a distance from the sea shore in such a manner as may render them 
secure from attempts of a like nature with that which lately happened at Strat- 
ford, in that State. 

It would seem from this that the people of Connecticut in and about 
Stratford had about that time, 1780, been interfering in some way with 
the English mail service in this country. 

The next change made by the Continental Co in postage on 
letters was by resolution of October 19, 1781, when it was resolved as 
follows: 

That the price to be paid for the postage of letters be reduced to what it was 
at the commencement of the present war. 

This resolution authorized the Postmaster-General— 


Toallow the several postmasters such commission cent, as he should think 
their respective services merit, so that the said commissions did not in the whole 
exceed 20 per cent.; and, further, that he cause the mail to be carried with all 

once a week; and, still further, that from and after the Ist day of De- 
er next (1871) all express riders on constant pay be dismissed from the pub- 

ic service. . 


This state of the postal service, in so far as the rates of postage on 
letters were concerned, continued for one year, until October, 1782, 
when a lengthy enactment upon the subject of the mail service in this 
country, entitled ‘‘An ordinance for regulating the post-office of the 
United States of America,” was passed. By this ordinance the rates 
of postage on letters to and from the different post-offlces within the 
United States were as follows, in pennyweights and grains of silver, 
estimating each pennyweight at five-ninetieths of a dollar, to wit: For 
any distance not exceeding 60 miles, 1 pennyweight 8 grains; upwards 
of 60 and not exceeding 100 miles, 2 pennyweights; upward of 100 and 
not exteeding 200 miles, 2 penny weights 16 grains; and so on, 16 grains 
advance for every 100 miles. These were the inland rates; other rates 
were provided for foreign mail matter. 

The next change in the letter postal rates in this country was brought 
about by a resolution of Congress on October 20, 1787, when it was re- 
solved as follows: 

That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized and instructed 
to alter the present rates of postage so as to reduce them as nearly 25 por cent 
as will co the present mode of calculating pennyweights and grains. 

of silver, in order to reduce them to the currencies of the several States, and 
that he make the necessary arrangements so that the new rates may take place 
on the 5th day of April next. 

This resolution also provided as follows: 

kets would uently be sent b; st if a pro: 
eee pak 3 —— is eee: than for Pe ct Toe 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he hereby is, authorized to fix 


such rates per pound weight for the carriage of such packets as he may judge 
Will be most likely to induce persons to send such by post. 
LETTER POSTAL LEGISLATION UNDER THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

The history of legislation in reference to the rates of letter postage 
in this country since the adoption of our Constitution is very interest- 
ing and may very properly be considered with profit in connection with 
_ the consideration of the pending measure looking to the reduction of 
postage on letters to 1 cent per ounce, and especially with reference to 
the question already briefly referred to, that of the effect of the sev- 
eral reductions on the revenues of the Post-Office Department. 

The act of February 20, 1792, was the first act under our present 
Constitution fixing the rates of postage on domestic letters. That act 
established the following rates, to take effect on the Ist day of June, 
1792. Section 9 provided— 

For every single letter not 8 30 miles, 6 cents; for every single letter 
over 30 miles and not exceeding 60 miles, 8 cents; for every single letter over 60 
miles and not exceeding 100 miles, 10 cents; for every single letter over 100 
miles and not exceeding 150 miles, 12} cents; for every single letter over 150 
miles and not 200 miles, 15 cents; for every single letter over 200 
miles and not exceeding 250 miles, 17 cents; for every single letter over 250 
miles and not exceeding 350 miles, 20 cents; for every single letter over 350 
miles and not ex 450 miles, 22 cents; and for every single over 
450 miles, 25 cents. À 

This act also provided that for every double letter double these rates 
should be paid, and for every triple letter triple such rates. 

The next change in rates of domestic letter-postage was made by sec- 
tion 7 of the act of March 2, 1799. That act established a general post- 
office at the seat of Government of the United States, and provided 
that— 

For every letter composed of a 2 sheet of paper conveyed not exceeding 
40 8 cents; over 40 miles and not ex: ing 90 miles, 10 cents; over 90 
miles and not exceeding 150 miles, 12} cents; over 150 miles and not exceeding 
300 miles, 17 cents; over 300 miles and not exceeding 500 es, 20 cents; over 
500 miles, 25 cents. 

By this act a letter containing two pieces or paper was designated as 
va double letter, and double the above rates of postage were to be paid. 
A letter containing three pieces of paper was designated as ‘‘a triple 
letter,“ and on which triple the above rates were to be paid. 


This act also, in section 13, authorized postmasters— 


to pay mail-carriers 1 cent for each way-letter delivered to them, also mafl-car- 
riers authorized to demand and receive 2 cents in addition to the ordinary 
postage for every letter delivered by them to persons living between post-oflices 


on their route. 
The next in the rates of postage on letters was made by sec- 
tion 11 of the act of April 30, 1810, and was as follows: _ 
A letter containing a single sheet of paper td be sent— 
Forty miles — —ͤ— 


From 90 to 150 miles... 
From 150 to 300 miles. 
From 300 to 500 miles. 
And all over 500 miles... : 
On double letters, or two pieces of paper double, these rates were 
charged, and on triple, or three pieces of paper, triple rates, 
The thirty-fourth section of this act also provided that the rate of 
postage on drop or local letters should be 1 cent each. 
Another change in the rates of letter-postage was made by section 1 
of the act of April 9, 1816, which provided that rates of postage after 
May 1, 1816, should be as follows: 


Every letter composed of a single sheet of paper— 
Less than 30 miles. Le 


Over 30 miles and not exceeding 80 miles... 
Over 89 miles and not exceeding 150 miles 
Over 150 miles and not exceeding 400 miles. 
Over 400 miles. 

Every double letter composed of two pieces of paper double these ra 
and for every triple letter, or three pieces of paper, triple these rates. 

This was, it will be perceived, a slight increase in the rates of letter- 
postage over those provided by the act of April 30, 1810. 

The next legislation in reference to letter-postage was that of section 
13 of the act of March 3, 1825. The rates, however, fixed by this act 
were substantially similar to those of the act of April 9, 1816. This 
act also provided that on all drop or local letters delivered at the post- 
office 1 cent each should be paid. 

The next material change in the rates of domestic letter-postage in 
this country was made by section 1 of the act of March 3, 1845, and 
was in substance as follows: 

For every single letter in manuscript, or marks and si, by mail, under 390 
miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents; double letter, double rates; treble letter, 
treble rates; quadruple letter, q ple rates; and every letter or parcel not 
exceeding one-half ounce in weight shall be deemed a single letter, and every 
additional weight of one-half ounce or less shall be with an additional 
singe postage. Drop or local letters shall be charged a postage rate of 2 cents 
eac: 


This act went into effect July 1, 1845. 

This is the first legislation, it will be perceived, by which the rate 
of letter-postage on letters was based partly on the weight of the letter 
sent. The actstill maintained distance sent as an element, but reduced 
the schedule from a number of distances as recognized in all previous 
legislation to simply two measures of distance; that is to say, all dis- 
tances under 300 miles and all distances over 300 miles. 

MAIL SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 


The first postal legislation looking specially to the establishment of 
a proper postal service on the Pacific coast is to be found in the act of 
March 3, 1847. By section 1 of this act, which was entitled An act 
to establish certain post-routes, and for other p » the following 
post-routes were established on the Pacific coast. I quote from the act: 

From Oregon City, via Fort Vancouver and Fort Nisqually, to the mouth of 
Admiralty Inlet. 

And— 

From Oregon City, up the Willamette Valley, to the Kalamet River in the di- 
rection of San Francisco. 

The act further ꝓrovided in this wise: z 

The above routes shall go into operation July 1, 1817, or sooner should the 
funds of the Department justify the same. 

Section 6 of this act (March 3, 1847) also provided as follows: 

That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized to contract for 
transporting a mail from Charleston, S. C., to touching at St. Augustine 
and Key West, and also at Havana, in the Island of Cuba, if deemed expedient 
and across the Isthmus to Panama, and from thence to Astoria, or the mouth of 
the Columbia River, touching at Monterey, San Francisco, and such other places 
on the coast as the Postmaster-General may direct; the mail to be carri 
Charleston to Chagres, and from Panama to Astoria, in steam-ships, and to be 
transported each way once every two months, or oftener as the public service 
may require. 

By section 7 of this act the Postmaster-General was authorized to 
establish a post- office and appoint a deputy postmaster at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, and at such other places on the coast of the Pacific within the ter- 
ritory of the United States as the public interests may require. That 


act also provided that— 


It was, moreover, by virtue of the provisions of this act (March 3, 
1847) that the postage-stamp was first introduced to the letter-senders 
of the United States. Section 11 provided as follows: 

That to facilitate the transportation of letters in the mail, the Postmaster- 
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General be authorized to p re postage-stamps which, when attached to any 
letter or packet, shall be evidence of the payment of the postage chargeable on 


such letter, 

The next reduction in letter was made by the act of March 
8, 1851, section 1 of which act provided that the letter-postage rates 
should be as follows: 


For every single letter, in writing, marks, or signs, by mail, not exceeding 
8,000 miles, prepaid postage, 3 cents; not prepaid, 5 cents; for any greater dis- 
tance, double these rates. z 


This act went into effect July 1, 1851. 

The next reduction in letter postage was made by the act of March 
3, 1855. Section 1 of that act provided that in lien of the rates of post- 
age then in force, the rate should be as follows: 

For every single letter, in manuscript or paper of any kind, in writing, marks, 
or signs, conveyed in the mail between places in the United States, not exceed- 
ing 3,000 miles, 3 cents; and for any greater distance, 10 cents; for a double let- 
ter, double rates; treble letter, treble rates; quadruple letter, quadruple rates, 

This act also provided that every letter or parcel not exceeding one- 
half ounce in weight should be deemed a single letter, and every ad- 
ditional weight of one-half ounce or less should be charged an addi- 
tional rate. 

This act also provided that all postage should be prepaid, and that 

e on drop or local letters should be 1 cent each. 

The act of April 3, 1860, provided in section 2 that postage on drop 
or local letters delivered by carriers should be 1 cent each. 

The next change in postal rates on letters was made by the act of 
February 22, 1861, section 17 of which provided that the rate of letter- 
postage between any State or Territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
and any State or Territory on the Pacific should be 10 cents for every 
one-half ounce. 

It was also provided by the act of March 2, 1861, section 9, that con- 
tractors on the overland route to San Francisco shall be— 
required to run a pony-express during the continuance of their contract or un- 
til the completion of the overland tclegraph, at certain times, carrying for the 
Government free of charge 5 pounds of mail-matter, with the liberty of charg- 
ing the public, for transportation of letters by said express, not exceeding $1 
„„ to commence before the 25th day of March, 1862, and expire 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the first regular division into classes of 
mailable matter was made. That act divided mailable matter into 
three classes: First class, letters; second class, regular printed matter; 
third class, miscellaneous matter. 

This act also fixed the uniform single rate of postage at 3 cents pre- 
paid by stamp for all distances. 

The act of March 3, 1865, section 15, fixed the prepaid postage on 
drop-letters at all offices except-free delivery, at 1 cent; while the act 
of June 8, 1872, section 157, established the postage on drop or local 
letters atletter-carrier offices at 2 cents the half-ounce or fraction thereof, 
and 1 cent the half-ounce or fraction thereof at all other offices. 

By this act, furthermore (section 170), the first provision was made 
in this country for the issue and transmission of postal-cards at 1 cent 


each. 

By the act of March 3, 1879, letter rates of postage were fixed at 3 
cents on each half-ounce, or fraction thereof, postal-cards at 1 cent, 
and drop-letters at the rate of 2cents per half-ounce or fraction thereof, 
including delivery at letter-carrier offices; and 1 cent for each half- 
ounce or fraction thereof where free delivery by carrier is not estab- 
lished. 

The next important and most radical reduction in the rates of letter- 
postage was made by the act of March 3, 1883, the act having been 
passed by a Republican Congress and signed by President Arthur, 
whereby letter-postage was reduced one-third, or from 3 cents to 2 
cents for each half ounce. This act took effect October 1, 1883. 

But not only so. On the last day of the last Republican administra- 
tion, on March 3, 1885, another reduction of one-half the then exist- 
ing rates was brought about by the approval on that day by President 
Arthur of an act providing that on and after July 1, 1885, letter-post- 
age should be charged at the rate of 2 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. Prior to that the rate was 2 cents on each half ounce. 

It will be observed the most important changes in the matter of re- 
ductions of postage on letters occurred in the years 1845, 1851, 1855, 
1863, 1883, and 1885. It is well to observe a little more carefully what 
effect in respect of the revenue was produced by these several reduc- 
tions of letter-postage. 

The postal revenues, for instance, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1845, the year immediately preceding the reduction made by the act 
of March 3, 1845, were $4,439,841.80, while the revenue for the fiscal 
year succeeding that of 1846, being the first year after the adoption of 
the reduced rate, the revenues were $4,089,089.97, showing a reduc- 
tion of only $350,751.83, while in the next five succeeding years the 
average annual postal revenues amounted to $5,158,078.05, or an in- 
crease on the average annually for these five years of $718,236.25. 

The following table gives the yearly gross postal revenues for these 
five fiscal years: y 
For gas fiscal year— 


7 018, 447.14 
1813. . 161,077. 85 
1850. 5 490% 000. 66 
8 ie WSF erat ALLO BR 


In the case of the next material reduction in letter-postage, that of 
the act of March 3, 1851, by which the 5 and 10 cent rates for inland 
letters, established by the act of March 3, 1845, were reduced to 3 cents 
prepaid and 5 ceuts unpaid for any distance under 3,000 miles, and 
double said rates for distances over 3,000 miles, there was really a 
marked increase in the revenues from the very start. 

The postal revenues for the year 1852 were $5,925, 971.28 as against 
$6,410, 604.33 the preceding year under the old rates, being an increase, 
as will be seen, of $515,366.95, while the average yearly postal revenues 
for the three succeeding years, 1853, 1854, and 1855, were $6,749, 482.35, 
or an average increase of $338,878.02 over the revenues of 1851. 

Coming to consider the effect of the next material reduction in let- 
ter-postage, that of the act of March 3, 1855, we find there was a mate- 
rial increase in the revenues as will be seen from the following state- 
ment: 


The revenuesfor the fiscal year 1856, being the first year after the adop- 
tion of the reduced rates fixed by the act of March 3, 1855, were $7,620,821.66 as 
against 87.352.138. 13 for the fiscal year ending June 30,1855, the year preceding 
the reduction in letter postage, showing an increase in the revenue the first 
year after the decrease in the rates of letter-postage of $265,685.53. 


So, too, with the reduction made by the act of March 3, 1863, 
whereby a uniform letter rate of 3 cents was fixed for all distances, 
We find that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, the postal.reve- 
nues were $11, 163,789.59, while for the next succeeding year under the 
reduced rates the postal revenues were $12,438,253.78, or an increase 
of $1,274,464.19; while in the second year subsequent to this reduction 
of letter-postage, that of 1865, the gross postal revenues were $14,566,- 
158.70, or an increase over those of the fiscal year 1863, the year im- 
mediately preceding this reduction of 83,352, 369. 11. 

I here insert the following table showing the yearly gross revenues 
and expenditures of the Post-Office Department for the last ninety- 
eight years, commencing with the year 1790, and from which it will 
appear ata glance that through all these several reductions in the 
rates of letter-postage (and there were still greater reductions from 
time to time in the postage on second and third class matter, and which 
I have not cited or discussed) there has been a gradualand marvelously 
rapid increase each year in the gross revenues of the Post-Office De- 
partment, the gross annual revenues to-day being more than six fimes 
greater than they were thirty years ago: 


United States postal statistics, 1790-1888. 


Revenue | Expendi- 
of the e of 


ote $32. 140 4,543,522 | 4,718,236 

36, 657 4,407,726 | 4. 490, 528 

54,530 4,546,849 | 5.674.752 

72,039 4,296,225 | 4.874.751 

89,972 4,237,288 | 4,296,513 

117, 903 4,280,841 | 4, 320,732 

331,571 3, 487.199 | 4, 0S4, 297 

150,114 8,955,893 | 3,979,570 

169, 054 4,371,077 | 4,326, 850 

188, 037 4,905,176 | 4.479.049 

213, 994 5,552,971 | 5,212,953 

231, 248 6,727,887 | 6,278, 402 

269, S66 6,925, 97L | 7, 108, 459 

298, 988 5, 40,725 | 7, 982, 957 

337, 02 6, 955, 586 8,577,424 

377, 867 7,342,136 | 9, 968, 342 

412,233 7, 620, 822 | 10, 405,286 

453, 885 8,053,952 | 11, 503, 058 

462, 823 8,188,793 | 12,722, 0 

498, 412 8,668,484 | 15,754,003 

495, 969 8,518,067 | 19,170,610 

499, 098 8,319,296 | 13,606,759 

540, 165 8,299,821 | 11,125,364 

681.011 11,168,790 11,314. 207 

727,126 12,438,254 | 12,644,786 

748, 121 14,556,159 | 13,694,728 

961, 782 804, 422 14, 385,986 | 15,352,079 

1817 1, 002, 973 916,515 15, 237,027 | 19,235,483 

1818 1, 130,235 | 1,035, 832 16,292,601 | 22,730,593 

1819... 1,204,737 | 1,117,861 18,344,511 | 23.698, 131 

1820... 1,111, 927 1,160, 926 19, 772, 221 23, 998, 837 

1821 1,059,087 1. 184,253 -| 20,037,045 | 24,390, 104 

1822 1,117,490 | 1,167,572 21, 915, 426 26, 658,191 

1823 1,130,115 | 1, 156,995 22,996,742 | 20,084, 946 

1824 1,197,758 | T, 1885, 019 «| 26,477,072 | 32,126,415 

1825 1,306,525 1,229, 04% 28.791,30 33,611,309 

1828. 1,447,703 1,366,712 27, 805,908 38, 203, 488 

1827 1,524,633 | 1,468,959 27,468,323 | 33,486,322 

1528 1,659,915 | 1,689,945 29,277,517 | $4,165, 084 

1829 1,707,418 | 1,782,132 30,041,953 | 33,449, 898 

1830.. 1,850,583 | 1,932,708 33.315, 479 |. 36,542,804 

1531 .. 1,997,811 | 1, 936,122 36,785,398 | 39, 251,736 

1832 2,258,570 | 2,266,171 41,883,005 40. 482,021 

1833... 2,617,011 | 2,930,414 | 45,508,693 | 43,282, 944 

1834 2,823,749 | 2,910,605 „t 45, 335,959 | 47, 224, 560 

1835 2,993,356 | 2,757, 350 42.5060, 814 50,046,235 

1836 3,408,323 | 3,841,766 43,948, $23 | 51, 004, 744 

1837. 4,236,779 | 3,544,630 48,837,609) | 53, 006, 194 

1838.. 4,238,733 | 4,430,662 173,742 | *55, 723,782 
S 4,484,657 | 4, 636,536 


In these amounts the busin 
June 30, 1888, has been estimated. 


gT 
3 


of the last quarter of the fiscal year 


I 


‘ 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A similar lesson as to the effect of reduced postal rates resulting in 
largely increased postal revenues is gleaned from an examination of 
nap oars service of Great Britain. 

e inland rate of letter-postage in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland was reduced by act of Parliament in 1839 from 4 
pence to 1 penny per one-halfounce. This act went into effect on Jan- 
uary 10, 1840, It may he interesting to observe the effect on the postal 
revenues of the United Kingdom from this very large reduction in 
the rates of letter-postage. The immediate effect of course was a very 

increase in the number of letters annually sent; and while for 
the first few years there was a material falling off in the revenues, it 
was but a short time until the gross postal revenues of the Government 
were largely in excess of those in 1839 and preceding years, when the 
letter-postage was 4 pence. The number of letters delivered in the 
United Kingdom in 1839, the year preceding the establishment of 
penny-postage, was reported at 75,907,572, while the number delivered 
in 1840, the first year after the rate had been reduced to a penny, was 
168,768,344, or an increase of 122} per cent. The number of letters 
delivered in 1841, as shown by the statistics, the second year of the 
reduced postage, was 196,500,191, while in each succeeding year the 
letters rapidly increased. In 1845 the number was 271,410,789; in 
1850, 347,399,197; in 1855, 456,216,171; in 1860, 564,000,000; in 1865, 
648,000,000; in 1870, 863,000,000; in 1871, 915,000,000. 

Another reduction of one-half on letter-postage was brought about 
in Great Britain by the act of Parliament of October 5, 1871, by which 
the standard weight of a single letter was increased from one-half to 1 
ounce, the postage remaining the same, 1 penny. The effect of the re- 
duced inland rate of postage on the revenues of the British post-office 
department, first, by the act of 1839, providing for a penny-postage, 
and, secondly, by the act of October 5, 1871, increasing the weight of 
a single letter from one-half to 1 ounce, may be seen from the follow- 
ing table, showing the gross revenues, in pounds, of the British post- 
office each year, commencing with the year 1838 and ending with the 
year 1887: 


Gross reve- Gross reve- 
Year, nue. Year. nue, 
278 £5, 000 
2250 763 8.850.000 
1,359, 466 6, 000, 000 
1, 658, 214 6, 150, 000 
2,148, 717 6, 240, 000 
515 85 ae 00 
3, 891,568 7,000, 000 
4,618, 146 7, 300, 000 
22585 28885 
4.820.000 8, 150, 000 
5,792, 000 8, 450, 000 
* Average for five years. 


POSTAL RATES ON LETTERS IN SEVERAL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 

The following tables will show the present domestic rates of postage 
for letters in Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, Portagal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, all of which 
may be considered with interest and profit in connection with the con- 
sideration of this subject: 


Domestic rates of postage for letters. 
1. BELGIUM. 


For a letter not above 15 grams ($ ounce) 10 centimes (2 cents), 
For every additional 15 grams, 10 centimes (2 cents). 


2. FRANCE. 


For a letter not above 15 grams, 15 centimes (3 cents). 
For a letter above 15, but not above 30 grams, 30 centimes (6 a 
For a letter above 30, but not above 45 grams, 45 centimes (9 cents), 
For a letter above 45, but not above 60 grams, 60 centimes (12 cents). : 
For a letter above 60, and not above 75 grams, 75 centimes (15 cents), ete., 15 
centimes (3 cents) for every additional 15 grams, 
3. GERMANY. 


For a letter not above 15 grams, 10 pfennig (2} cents). 
For a letter above 15, and not above 250 grams (8? ounces), 20 pfennig(4 cents). 
Un letters, 20 pfennig (4 cents) for letters up to 15 grams, and 30 pfennig (6 
cents) for all letters above that weight and below 250 grams, 
4, GREECE, 
For a letter not above 15 grams, 20 lepta (4 cents). 
For a letter above 15, and not above 30 grams 40 lepta, & cents). 
For a letter above 30, and not above 60 grams, 60 lepta (12 cents). 
For a letter above 60, and not above 100 s, 80 lepta (16 cents). 
For every additional 100 grams, 80 lepta fis cents). 
K 5. GREAT BRITAIN. 
For a letter not above 1 ounce, 1d. (2 cents). 
For a letter above I ounce, but not above 2 ounces, IId. (3 cents), 
For a letter above 2 ounces, but not above 4 ounces, 2d, (4 cents). 


. 
A letter above the weight of 12 ounces is liable to a postage of Id. (2 cents) for 
every ounce, 8 the first ounce. Thus a letter weighing between 
14 and 15 ounces must be prepaid 1s. 3d. (30 cents), 


6. ITALY. 


For a letter not above 15 grams, prepaid, 20 centesimi (4 cents); unpaid, 30 cen- 
or 4 soo 15 and bo grams, 

‘or a letter above 15 and not above 30 repaid, 49 centesimi (8 cents); 
unpaid, 60 centesimi (12 cents). peoa ( N 

or a letter above 30 and not above 45 grams, prepaid, 60 centesimi (12 cents); 
upak; 90 centesimi (18 cents). 

or a letter above 45 and not above 60 grams, prepaid, 80 centesimi (16 cents); 
= 1.20 liras (24 cents). 

‘ora letter above 60 and not above 75 grams, prepaid, Lliras (20cents); unpaid, 
1.50 liras (30 cents). 

For a letter above 75 and not above 90 grams, prepaid, 1.2) liras (24 cents); un- 
paid, 1.80 liras (36 cents). : 
7. NETHERLANDS. 


For a letter not above 15 ms, 5 cents, Dutch (2 cents). 

5 a letter above 15 and not above 50 grams (1? ounces), 10 cents, Dutch (4 
cents). 

— a letter above 50 and not above 100 grams (3} ounces), 15 cents, Dutch (6 


cents). 

For a letter above 100 and not above 150 grams (5 ounces), 29 cents, Dutch (8 
cents). 
a a letter above 150 and not above 200 grams (7 ounces), 25 cents, Dutch (10 


cents). 

ra a letter above 200 and not above 300 grams (10} ounces), 30 cents, Dutch (12 
cents), 

For a letter above 300 and not above 400 grams (14 ounces), 35 cents, Dutch (14 


cents), 
a1 85 2 d above 400 and not above 500 grams (17} ounces), 40 cents, Dutch 
cents). 
0 et s eee above 500 and not above 750 grams (26} ounces), 45 cents, Dutch 
cents). 
ae ae above 750 and not above 1,000 grams (35 ounces), 50 cents, Dutch 
cents). 
8. PORTUGAL, 
For every 15 grams, or fraction of 15 grams, 25 reis (2.5 cents). 
9, SPAIN. 
For a letter not above 15 grams, 25 centimos (5 cents). 
For a letter above 15 and not above 30 grams, 35 centimos (7 cents). 
For a letter above 30 and not above 45 ms, 45 centimos (9 cents). 
And 10 centimos (2 cents) for every additional 15 grams. 
10, SWEDEN. 
For a letter not above 15 grams, 12 ore (2.2 cents). 
For a letter above 15 and not above 125 grams, 24 ore (4.4 cents). 
For a letter above 125 and not above 250 grams, 36 ore (6.6 cents), 
11. SWITZERLAND. 


For a letter not above 15 s, 10 centimes (2 cents), 20 centimes (4 cents), 
5 — 5 see ADOS 15 and not above 250 grams, 20 centimes (4 cents), 40 cen- 
es (8 cents). 


THE GREAT DISPROPORTION BETWEEN LETTER RATES AND RATES ON SECOND 
AND THIRD CLASS MATTER. 

While perhaps some forcible reasons may be advanced in favor of the 
existing disproportion in postage rates as between Ictter-senders and the 
publishers of newspapers and periodicals, it isa somewhat startling fact, 
perhaps not generally known, that while the latter furnish about one- 
third of the aggregate weight and bulk of the mail matter transmitted 
through the United States mails, only about one-fortieth, as we learn 
from the recent report of the late Postmaster-General, of the postal rev- 
enues, arises from this source. So that it will be observed that while 
the first, third, and fourth class mail matter, mainly letters, constitute 
but two-thirds of the weight and bulk of our entire mails, these classes 
of mail matter farnish about thirty-nine fortieths of the postal revenues, 

While the great advantages to the people arising from the cheap and 
rapid dissemination of intelligence through newspapers and periodicals 
can not well be overestimated, with the startling disproportion in the 
postal revenues made respectively on these different classes of mailable 
matter, letter postage ought in reason and justice to be reduced. In 
fact, the first, third, and fourth class mail matter is taxed in postal rates 
not only asum far in excess of the cost of the transmission of such mat- 
ter, but a sum in excess sufficient to meet and more than meet theim- 
mense loss that annually necessarily occurs to the Department in the 
carriage of newspapers and periodicals, In other words, the letter- 
senders of this nation not only pay, by way of postage on letters sent, 
the full cost of transmission and handling of letters thus sent, but in 
addition contribute a large bonus to the publishers of ne pers and 
periodicals to enable them to send their mail matter through the mails of 
the country. ° 

It is, however, proper to be stated in this connection that it has been 
the public policy in this country, and especially has it been the policy 
of the Republican party, to keep the postal rates on n pers and 
periodicals at the lowest possible minimum; and this for the reason, 
the validity and force of which will be recognized by all, that these 
are the great vehicles of the dissemination of intelligence among all 
classes and conditions of people. That such a policy should be con- 
tinued in the interest of public intelligence, in the universality of cur- 
rent news, public thought, and literature must be conceded by all. 

While, therefore, not favoring any increase in the postage on news- 
papers and periodicals, it would seem reasonably plain that the present 
wide disproportion in existing rates as between these classes of mail 
matter should be materially lessened by a reduction of at least one-half 
in the present rates of letter-postage, as proposed by the pending bill. 

The Republican party in its recent national convention did not fail 
to give consideration to this important subject. The propriety of re- 
ducing postage rates on letter-mail was recognized, and the party was 
pledged to action in that direction. 

The following is one of the planks in the platform of the Republican 
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party, adopted at Chicago at the recent national convention, and it 
correctly voices the present prevailing sentiment of the great majority 
of the people throughout the Republic: 

We demand the reduction of letter- postage to 1 cent per ounce. 

Inasmuch as the national Democratic platform is silent on this im- 
portant subject, it is fair to presume the Democratic party, or at least 
its recognized leaders, who hold its conventions, prepare and adopt its 
platform, and nominate the Presidential candidate of the party, are op- 
posed to any reduction in the rates of letter-postage. The late Post- 
master-General and present Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Vilas, in his 
late annual message, recorded his opposition to any reduction. 

As an humble member, therefore, of the Senate Committce on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, following out my own convictions on this sub- 
ject, and in accordance, moreover, with what I believe to be the largely 
predominating public sentiment on this question, and in accordance, 
furthermore, with what I believe to be equal, exact justice as between 
all interested in the transmission of mailable matter throughout the 
United States, and in consonance with the position assumed by the Re- 
publican party in national convention assembled, I have introduced this 
bill. It provides that from and after March 4, 1889, the rates of letter- 
postage in the United States shail be 1 cent on each letter weighing not to 
exceed 1 ounceand 1 cent additional for each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof—this to apply to all letters transmitted from any post-office in 
any State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia 
to any other post-office, however near or remote, in that or any other 
State or Territory of the United States or in such District. 

The bill farther provides that a similar rate of 1 cent only shall be 
exacted as postage on each drop letter not exceeding 1 ounce in weight, 
and an additional cent for each additional ounce or fraction thereof, at 
any post-office in the United States. 

in conclusion, it may perhaps with propriety be said that in the 
event of the reduction of letter-postage to w 1-cent rate, there is no 
very good reason why the unit of weight should not also be increased 
to two ounces; for as the average weight of letters is much less than 
even one ounce—the preseut standard—an increase in the unit would 
not add materially to the weight of the letter mails. Should this be 
done, fourth-class matter, or merchandise, should then be put on an 
equality with third-class matter, the rate of postage on which is now 
1 cent for two ounces, 

With these changes all the present absurd distinctions between first, 
third, and fourth-class matter would be wipedout. An uniform rate of 
1 cent forevery 2 ounces of weight would exist on all mail matter ex- 
cept newspapers and periodicals sent to subscribers. The annoyances 
that so often now result from the detention of matter for insufficient 
postage could be made to disappear; the temptation to petty fraud by 
the concealment of written matter in matter of a lower grade would 
vanish, and absolute privacy could be given to every parcel of matter 
mailed, for there would no longer be any reason why it should not all 
be sealed. ; 

For valuable data in connection with the statistics employed by me 
I must express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Madison Davis, 
the present efficient chief clerk in the office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General. 

Before concluding I also desire to attract attention, by inserting the 
same in my remarks, to the very interesting and instractive paper 
upon the subject of letter postage, which I hold in my hand, prepared 
in 1883 by Hon. A. D. Hazen, then and for many years the very able 
and efficient Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

It was upon the facts and reasonings mainly of General Hazen con- 
tained in this document that the recommendation of President Arthur 
for a reduction of letter postage from a 3 to a 2 cent rate was based, 
and which finally led to the act of Congress of March 3, 1883, reducing 
the letter rate from 3 to 2 cents on each half ounce. 

The bill under consideration is a measure destitute of any element of 
sectionalism. It is free from anything in thenatureof partisanship. It is 
pregnant with material benefit to all classes, races, and conditions; to 
those of every business, profession, or occupation in life; to the old and 
young, men and women, rich and poor, native-born and adopted citizen, 
and to the alien resident or traveler within our borders as well. Its 
advantages, blessings, and benefits are unrestricted and universal. 


APPENDIX. . 
[Paper submitted to the Postmaster-General by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General for his consideration, November 18, 1882. 
TWO-CENT POSTAGE FOR DOMESTIC LETTERS, 

The balance-sheet of the Department for the last fiscal year showed a hand- 
some surplus of receipts over expenditures, and this has occurred but once since 
1851, when the letter-rate of postage was reduced to 3 cents. The exception was 
in the year 1865, when there was a slight profit, owing to the suspension of mail 
service in the Southern States. During the year ended June 30, 185] „the re- 
coipts amounted to $6,410,604.33, and the expenditures to 86,278,401. 68. In the 

ear 1852 the receipts were $5,184,526.84 and the expenditures $7, 103,459.04, leay- 

ng a deficiency of $1,923,932.20, or 27 per cent. to be supplied from the general 


Treas * 

This deficien steadily w, principally by reason of largely increased ex- 
penditures, until 1860, . of the expenditures for which year were 
paid out of the Treasury. uring the four rae of the war, from 1861 to 1865, 
the receipts fell only 4.7 per cent. short of the expenditures.’ In 1865 alone, as 
before indicated, there was a small surplus of receipts. The restoration of 
so 
* 


service in the Southern States again increased the burden on the 
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| ruple these rates; and every letter or parcel not exceedin, 


that in 1868 28.3 per cent. of the expenditures were supplied from that source. 
From this point the tendency was generally towards lower deficiencies, but still 
in 1875 the ‘Treasury contributed 20.2 per cent. of the expenditures. In 1879 the 
deficiency was 10.1 per cent., and for 1881 the receipts fell7 per cent. short of the 
expenditures. This deficiency was notonly wiped out during the last year but 
a surplus of 3.6 per cent. of the receipts will remain after extinguishing all the 
liabilities for the year. * * * h 

While the idea that the postal service should be self-supporting has ever been 
a favorite one with the American people, no claim has ever been seriously en- 
tertained that it should beasource of revenue to the General Government, The 
utmost that has been expected was that its earnings should be sufficient to de- 
fray its expenditures, It would scarcely be good policy to permit the earnings 
of the Department to exceed its outlays in any considerable amount. A large 
credit balance would tend to encourage lavishness in expenditure and to pro- 
mote selfish schemes in the name of the puba interests. Nothing induces 
economy so much as a difficulty in making both ends meet. Asmall morgage 
pa er e is the best incentive to frugality in the domestic habits of the 

1ousehold. 

The Department is now on a surely paying business, and as the receipts are 
increasing at a much greater rate than the expenditures the general“ 
will at an carly day, unless there should be a change in the present condition, 
be alarge gainer from the profits of the postalservice. If, however, the theory 
be correct that the earnings should not be permitted to exceed the outlays of the 
service, the question is squarely presented asto how the balance shall be main- 
tained. Ifthe present profits could be used advantageously to extend facilities 
and to afford conveniences to the public not now enjoyed, there can be 
a doubt of the popular willingness to have them applied in this direction. 

Popular as has been the idea of a self-sustaining service, public opinion has 
ever sanctioned the granting of needful sums from the ury rather 
the usefulness of the service should be impaired by a lack of means from the 
postal revenues. But the expenditures for the coming year have been esti- 
mated upon the full measure of the public requirements, as well as the same 
can now be anticipated, and yet they fall considerably short of the estimated 
revenues. The result promises to be a large increase on the present profits, 
The time would seem to be auspicious therefore for a reduction in the rates of 
postage. As to where the reduction should begin is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

For a long series of years past domestic letters have received the least ſavor 
in the postal legislation of the country. The present 3-cent rate was fixed in 
1851, though letter-writers have been offered a cheaper, if not altogether a satis- 
factory substitute, by the introduction of the postal-card. On letters addressed 
to foreign countries the present uniform rate is 5 cents to the countries within 
the Postal Union, while the average rate to the same countries in 1851 was sev- 
eral times that amount. On newspapers and periodicals to regular subscribers 
(second-class matter) the present uniform rate of 2 cents per pound is less than 
one-half of the average of the complex rates existing in 1851, 

The reductions on transient newspapers, circulars, and other printed matter 
have been equally great since that ycar, being now 1 cent for each 2 ounces, 
Parcels of merchandise, not exceeding 4 pounds in weight, first admitted into 
the mails in 185), are carried at the rate of 1 cent for each ounce. Moreover, 
many articles now carried at the cheap rates for third and fourth class matter 
1851 79 8 either subject to letter rates of postage or else were excluded from 
the mails. 

Domestic letters transmitted from one post-office to another now yield a min- 
imum revenue of 96 cents per pound (assuming that each letter is up to the full 
standard of a half ounce in weight); second-class matter 2 cents per pound; 
third-class matter, 8 cents per pound, and fourth-class matter, 16 cents per 
pound. Nearly all the official mail matter of the several Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government is carried in“ penalty“ envelopes, yielding no rev- 
enus to the Post-Office Department. These are the several classes of matter 
admitted into the mails. and these the charges upon which the Department 
realizes its revenues, The principal item of cost is for transportation, and the 
same rates are paid alike for all classes of matter. Thecost of handling one 
class does not differ materially from the cost of handling another class by the 
employés in post-offices or on the lines of transportation. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that the burden of maintaining the service falls 
most unequally upon letters. Upon what principle of justice this should be so 
is noteasy of comprehension. Following the example of the oldest and best 
established governments of the world, the founders of the Constitution dele- 
gated to the Government a monopoly in the carriage of letters, and the wisdom 
of their action has gone unquestioned by the people to this day. Competition 
by private carriers is, however,allowed for all the other classes of matter 
mitted to go in the mails. So strictly has the monopoly been maintained that, 
though by act of Congress letters may be carried outside the mails they m 
be inclosed in Government stamped enyclopes, the Government thus exacti 
its lawful revenue even when not performing any service in connection wit 
the letters. Common fairness would appear to demand, since the Government 
maintain the exclusive right to do the work, that the charge should be some- 
what proportioned to the cost of doing it and that the loas on merchandise, for 
example, should not be made a tax on correspondence. So, too, it would seem 
to be just as fair to tux the letter writers of (he country, through the medium of 
their postages, for supplying commissary stores for the Army as for carrying the 
official mail matter of the War Department, 

With reference to the effect of s reduction in the rates of postage the experi- 
ence of the past may be found instructive. The changes in the rates were com- 
paratively unimportant up to the Ist July, 1815, The rates on letters 
prior to that date were as follows: 


For every letter composed of a single sheet of paper conveyed— Cents. 
Not exceeding 30 miles .......... RAG a Sod ee = 6 
Over 30 and not oxceeding 80 miles... 10 


Over 80 and not exceeding 150 miles. — 
Over 150 and not exceeding 400 miles 
Over 400 miles. . . . 5 3 


And for every double letter, or letter composed of two pieces of paper, double 
these rates, and for every triple letter, orone composed of three pieces of paper, 
triple these rates; and for every packet composed of four or more pieces of 
paper, or one or more other articles, and weighing 1 ounce avoirdupois, quad- 
ruple these rates, and in that proportion for ail greater weights. 

The following were the rates fixed to take effect on the Ist July, 1845, namely: 

For every single letter in manuscript, or paper of any kind, by and upon 
which information shall be asked for or communicated in writing, or by marks 
or signs conveyed in the mail, for any distance under 300 miles, 5 cents, 
and for any distance over 300 miles, 10 cents. For a double letter, double these 
rates; and for a treble letter, treble these rates; and fora quadruple letter, quad- 
half an ounce in 
weight shall be deemed a single letter, and every additional wel 
ounce, or less than half an ounce, shall be charged with an additional single 

t 


posi 8 
Taking distance into account it will be observed that the reduction in the 
char, was very great. The next important reduction was under the act of 
March 3, 1851, which established the following rates for domestic letters: 
“ Every single letter, in writing,marks, or signs, by mail, not exceeding 3,000 


mil re 8 cents; not 5 cents; for an; ter di 
anew dy postage, not prepaid, i y grea 
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Although a temporary loss of revenue followed these two reductions it was 
speedily followed in both cases by a large increase, 

For several years prior to 1845 the revenues were almost stationary in amount. 
Indeed, for the four years ended June 30, 1845, the total amount was $304,433.64 
less than for the four years immediately preceding that period. For the year 
ended June 30, 1845, the revenue was $4,289,541.80, and for the next year, under 
the reduced rates, it was 88.487, 199.35, showing a falling off of $802,642.45. For 
the year 1847 it increased to $3,880,309,23, and for the year 1848 to 81.555.211. 10, or 
$265,369.30 more than for the year 1845, the entire recovery of the loss of revenue 
from the reduction in the rates having thus oceurred within three years, The 
increase continued at a rapid pace, so that for the year ended June 30, 1851, the 
revenue was $6,410,604.33, being $2,120,762.53, or 49.4 per cent. more than for the 
reg? bar (1845) under the old rates, and $2,923,404.98, or 83.8 per cent, more than 
for first year (1846) of the new rates. 

The immediate loss of revenue by the act of March 3, 1851, was still greater; 
but this, too, was y recovered. The falling off in the first year of the 
change was $1,226,077.49, the entire receipts for the year ended June 30, 1552, 
having been $5, 154,526.54, For the year ended June 30, 1354, the revenue amounted 
to 96,255,586.22, or only $155,018.11 less than for the 8 1851, the loss by the re- 
duction of the rates having been nearly recovered in three years. For the year 
1855 the revenue was $231,531.80 more than for 1851. The increase ily con- 
tinued, and for the year ended June 30, 1860, the revenue was swelled to 88.518, 
067.40, being $2,107,463.07, or 32.8 per cent., more than for the year 1851, and $3,- 
$33.540.56, or 64.2 per cent., more n for 1852. 

Again: During the eight years from 1837 to 1845 there were no material 
changes in the rates of postage, and yet the revenue for 1845 was $655,826.41, or 
13.2 per cent. less than for-1837, while the revenue for the year ended June 30, 
1853, was $950,882.90, or 22.1 pa cent. over that of 1845, notwithstanding that 
both of the great reductions the rates of postage had cecurred during the in- 
termediate it years, 

For the year 1882 the receipts were more than eight times as much as for 1852, 
and the increase alone for 1882 over 1881 was only $93,514.66 short of the entire 
receipts for the year ended June 30, 1852, the first year of the 3-cent rate. 

Eome idea of the immediate loss by a reduction from 3 cents to 2 cents in the 
rate of letter-postage may be obtained from the issue of the ordinary 3-cent 
adhesive stamps and stamped envelopes. It is true that many letters calling 
for more than one rate of postage bear the higher denominations of stamps, 
but it is also true that many 3-cent stamps are used for parcels of merchandise 
and other matter not belo: g to the first class, The amountof 3-centstamps 
used in this way will probably exceed that of the larger stamps used on letters, 
so that a diminution of 33} per cent. in the value of the 3-cent stamps would 
represent the maximum loss on an equal volume of business. The number of 
the ordinary 3-cent stamps and stamped envelopes issued during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1882, was $49,159,950. An increase of 10 per cent. on these would 

ive 934,075,945 as the issue for the current year. This latter number increased 

y 10 per cent, would give 1,027.483,539 for the next fiscal year. One cent taken 
from the value of each of these would amount to $10,274,835.39, 

This would be the maximum loss for the first year if a reduction in the rate 
should be made to take effect on the Ist of July next. But there are good rea- 
sons for believing that the actual loss would be much less than that amount. In 
the first place, the issues of stamps were very considerably in excess of the actual 
sales during the year 1882. This was occasioned in part by the increased number 
and importance of the post-oflices, requiring a heavier stock to be kept on hand, 
but more largely by the fact that towards the close of 1881 the requisitions from 
postmasters were greatly curtailed because of insufficientappropriations for the 
manufacture of stamps and envelopes. The depletion of stock in post-oflices in 
1881 was accordingly leit to be filled upin 1882, making the issues for the latter 
year unduly excessive. Thus the sales for the year were $39,703,357, while the 
issues amounted to $40,978,053.42. The 3-cent stamps issued in 1882 must there- 
— be regarded as an extravagant basis on which to found the present calcu- 

tion, 

The stimulusof a lower rate would be likely to lead at oncetoa large increase 
in the number of letters mailed, and it is probable that a cheaper letter rate 
would tend in a measure to dispense with the use of postal-cards for written cor- 
respondence. In view also of the fact that sealed communications invite closer 
attention by the recipients than do open ones it is not improbable that to some 
extent circulars would be inclosed under seal at a 2-cent rate. 

Taking these special reasons into account the loss of revenue for the first year 
may be safely put at $3,000,000, leaving the revenue for the year at $42,670,456,27 
instead of $50,670,456.27, as already estimated upon the basis of existing rates. 
The estimate of $12,670,456.27 for 1834 on a 2-cent rate is $3,393,594.89, or 7.3 per 
cent, less than the estimated revenue fpr 1883, and it is $794,046.12 more than the 
actual revenue for 1882. 

The estimated expenditures for the coming year aggregate $46,741,111.25, but 
the actual expenditures will fall considerably short of this sum, use the re- 


The estimated deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1834, based on a reduc- 
tion from the Ist July, 1883, is not à large one, being relatively a little smaller, 
than the deticiency for the year 1881. 

The deficiency for the first year, after the reduction of 1845, was 14.4 per cent., 
and for the first year after the reduction of 1851 it was 27 percent. The reduc- 
tion of 1845 was made in the face of the fact t there was a deficiency of $30,- 
890.19, or seven-tenths of 1 per cent., in the revébue for the last year of the old 
rates, For the last year before the reduction of 1851 the receipts were only 
$132,202.65, or a little more than 2 per cent., more than the expenditures. The 
surplus of $1 224.94, or 3.6 per cent., shown for 1882, will, without doubt, be 
fully doubled during the present year, aud the pro d reduction in the rate 
may therefore be made in the light of existing profits of no mean dimensions, 

The reduction in the letter ate from 3 to 2 cents would not be proportionately 
as great as eſther of the reductions of 1845 or 18551. True, by the reduction of 1845 
letters carried less than 30 miles were reduced only from 6 cents to 5 cents; but 
the 5-cent rate was also made to carry a letter 300 miles, for which the charge 
was previously 18} cents, and the maximum charge was reduced from 25 cents to 
10 cents. The act of 11] reduced the minimum charge from 5 cents to 3 cents, 
nearly one-half, and en ed the distance from 300 to 3,000 miles. 

Not only is the prop reduction in the rate much less than the reductions 
of 1845 and 1851, but a reduction of the letter-rate now would not affect as large 
a proportion of the revenue as the reductions did then, This is because in 1851 
and prior thereto the functions of the mail service were to the 
of letters and printed matter, the latter not even including bound books, Many 


articles then charged at letter-rates, or not admitted into the mails at all, are 
now carried as third or fourth class matter, and new sources of revenue have 
been added by the introduction of the registry and money-order system, Hence 
letters contribute a much less proportion of the revenue than they did in 1851. 
Besides, the present recommendation does not contemplate a change in the rates 
on printed matter, while considerable reductions on this class of matter were 
effected by the acts of 1845 and 1351, the free circulation of newspapers within 
the county of publication having been first admitted in 1845. 

Unless the experience of past reductions in this and other countries should ba 
at fault in this instance, the reduction now proposed in the letter-rate will be 
speedily followed by a very large augmentation of business, and it will at no 
distant Say peers to have been an economic measure of the highest importance 
to the postal service as well as to the public. Although a comparatively small 
deficit will be encountered at the start, I am fully persuaded that unless there 
should be unexpected reverses in the prosperity yt the country the Department 
will again be found upon a paying basis within three years from the time of the 
reduction, even with the burdens im by me ndise and the free mail 
matter of the Government. To prevent too t a loss at once it would per- 
haps be wise to confine the present reduction to the 3-cent domestic letter-rate; 
but as soon as the recovery from this reduction shall have taken place the rate 
on drop-letters will next be entitled to a reduction. 

If the proposed reduction should be made at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress, it would be of advantage to the Department not to have it go into opera- 
tion before the Ist of January, 1884. Not only would this prevent a deficiency 
during the fiscal year endin; June 30 of that year, but it affords sufficient time 
in which to reduce to a minimum the stock of 3-cent stamps and stamped en- 
velopes in the hands of postmasters. Under the operations of s sudden 2 
a large quantity of these would have to be returned to the Department for de- 
struction. The labor of handling the stock and of adjusting the accounts with 
postmasters would be no inconsiderable one, to say nothing of the loss in the 
cost of manufacturing the articles, 

I move the reference of the bill to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that Order of Business 161, being a resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to inquire 
into the advisability of reducing the rate of postage on first-class mail 
matter, be recommitted to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


The motion was agreed to. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 


Mr. SPOONER. I present the report of the committee of conference 
on the bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Ken- 
nedy, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

WM. M. STEWART, 


JOHN C. SPOONER, 
JAMES K. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


W. J. STONE, 
FRANK LAWLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be filed. It requires 
no action on the part of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, it was 


Ordered, That the heirs and legal representatives of Capt. Lambert Wickes, 
United States Navy, have leave to withdraw from the files of the Senate all. 
papers filed by them connected with the bill for their relief, on account of pay 
a peer due said Wickes, there having been no adverse report upon 

ill, 


COOSA RIVER BRIDGE AT GADSDEN, ALA. a 


Mr. VEST. I moveto reconsider the vote by which the Senate yes- 
terday passed the bill (H. R. 11338) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Coosa River at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama, in 
order that a mistake may be corrected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the votes 
by which the bill was passed and ordered to a third reading will be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out, in line 16 of section 4, the words 
“said bridge shall not be built.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 4, line 16, after the word ‘* requirc- 
ments,“ it is proposed to strike out said bridge shall not be built; 
so as to read: 

If the Secretary of War, upon an examination of the ey to him submitted, 
shall uire any change in the location or plans of said bridge, or its entire re- 
moval, the company shall, at its own expense, comply with suc uirements; 
and if any change be made in the plan of said bridge such change shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments and 
ask for a conference with the House of Representatives. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro fempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Vest, Mr. 
SAWYER, and Mr. CULLOM were appointed. 
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LIGHT AT CEDAR RIVER POINT. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move that the bill (S. 3229) to establish a light 
at or near Cedar River Point, at the mouth of Cedar River, Green Bay, 
Michigan, be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. The ap- 
propriation in the bill has gone into the sundry civil bill, so that it is 
not necessary to pass it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONDITION OF TITE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate, That there be printed 10,000 copies of the report of the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Operations of the Civil Service, and 1,000 
copies of the report and testimony, one-half for the use of the committee and 
one-half for the Senate. z 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 9051. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce 
taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the 
revenue. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the question before the Senate and 
also before the country is, whether the American system of protection to 
American labor and our American industries shall be continued or 
whether the Government shall adopt a policy of free trade, or, what 
is the same thing in effect, a tariff for revenue only. 

I desire to say in the outset that the remarks I shall make will not 
be confined to a discussion of the items either of the House bill at 
length or of the Senate Finance Committee’s bill, for the reason that 
I have had but very little time for the consideration of the latter, and 
for the further reason, I think proper to state, that in my judgment it 
is utterly impracticable for the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider those bills item by item with a view of securing the adoption of 
either at the present session. Therefore my remarks will besomewhat 
general, as I have already indicated. 

There are three ways by which the necessary revenues for the sup- 
port of the Government may be raised. By direct taxation, by inter- 
nal or excise taxes, or by customs duties, or by all three if necessary. 
Before the late civil war the nation had no internal-tax system. It 
relied entirely on import duties, except as it received money from the 
sales of public lands and other small miscellaneous sources. The 
war made it necessary to resort to every means known to the Consti- 
tution for raising revenue. Vast sums of money were raised for the 
prosecution of the war and the maintenance of the Union. When the 
struggle for national life ended, the financial emergency soon began to 
pass away, and in the period which has elapsed since the war the Gov- 
ernment has paid much the larger part of the debt thereby incurred, 
taxes both internal and external have been greatly reduced, and to-day 
we as a nation are in the extraordinary situation of having a surplus 
in the Treas I will say here by way of remark that it seems to 
be tolerably difficult to find out just how much that is, and there is 
some question whether there is any; but itis stated that we have asur- 
plus in the Treasury, no more debt due, and the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the Government and the people of the country 
are also debating the question, what is the best mode of stopping the 
accumulation of the surplus? Not how to get money in, but how to 
keep it from coming in too fast. There is no need of temper or excite- 
ment in the discussion of this question; it is a question of political 
economy. It is a question about which good men differ. The thing 
for the American people to do is to reason together, and in the light of 
all the facts decide it. The peoplo will decide it at the polls in Novem- 
ber, whether we do here or not, and, as I believe, in favor of the Re- 
publican party and policy. 7 

The Republican party has always believed in the doctrine of protec- 
tion. The Democratic party does not believe in a protective tariff, though 
ol late, since the issue has been made, that party has. begun by its lead- 
ers—Mr. MILLS and others—to talk about the amount of protection 
their bantling, the so-called Mills bill, gives to the various industries. 

The Kepublican party declares in favor of so framing any act for the 
collection of duties on imports as to give reasonable protection to our 
industries and the labor to carry them on, and that the revenue should 
mainly be collected from imports. ‘The Democratic party does not be- 
lieve in such doctrine, but insists that the true policy is to look alone 
to the collection of sufficient revenue, and by whatever tariff laws we 
have collect the duties from such imports as will produce the most 
revenue, having no regard to the principle of protection. 

The Democracy deny that the protective policy is in the interest of 
American labor, American industry, or in harmony with the national 
Constitution. 

The Republican party asserts that the tariff policy isin harmony with 
the Constitution, in harmony with the views of the fathers who made 
it, and with the views of the statesmen of the first sixty years of the 
nation’s history, with rare exceptions, and that it has resulted in de- 
veloping the nation’s resources, adding immensely to its wealth and 
vastly benefiting the wage-workers of the country. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the adoption of the Cleveland-Mills 


free-trade policy and the passage of the Mills bill, which is stated to be 
the President’s views ized into the form of a statute, would for 
a time not reduce the surplus, but would put more money into the 
Treasury from import duties, but finally, by bankrupting the people so 
that they could not buy either imported or domestic goods, the surplus 
would disappear, and the nation would commence a system of borrow- 
ing money, the business in which the last Democratic administration 
was engaged before the late war—selling bonds at a discount to pay the 
current expenses, £ 

Such a magnificent puzzle to other nations as the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a quarter of a cen after the greatest and most expen- 
sive civil war known to modern history, having a great surplus in its 
Treasury, and having difficulty in stopping its accumulation, would 
not be heard of again for some time; surely not under the administration 
of the Government in accord with British ideas on the tariff question. 
The Republican party discriminates in making a revenue statute for 
the collection of duties by placing a duty upon articles or property 
imported the like of which is produced in this country; the theory of 
a tariff for revenue adhered to by the Democracy is against this. We 
can not raise coffee or tea in this country, hence we allow coffee and 
tea to come to our ports and markets free. We can raise wheat and 
wool, hence we do not allow wheat and wool to be brought into this 
country without paying a duty. 

The Democratic theory, if adhered to, requires that a tax should be 
collected on importations of coffee, tea, and every other article which 
we use and do not make or produce, and allow the articles or products 
the like of which we do produce to come in free, or with as small a duty 
as can be levied for revenue purposes. The Democratic party, as re- 
flected in its ideas and purposes by the President’s message and by the 
so-called Mills bill, approached as near to the theory of the party as in 
their judgment they dared and avoid defeat. 

Mr. President, the Republican tariff policy is American. The Demo- 
cratic policy (opposition to protection) is English. The Republican 
party insists on keeping alive American industries; the Democratic 
doctrine is that that subject is not to be cousidered in the consideration 
and enactment of customslaws. The Republican party seeks to secure 
good wages to American labor; the Democratic party, in pressing for 
a tariff for revenue only, insists that laborers will fare as well under 
its policy of revenue reform as under a protective system. 

The Republican party believes in good wages, good living, good 
homes, good schools, and comfort to the toiling masses, and that a 
protective tariff will go far in securing such blessings, and points with 
pride to the facts as proof. How any man can believe in a policy of 
free trade in this country I confess I am unable to comprehend. The 
theory of free trade, free seas, buy where you can buy cheapest and 
sell where you can get the best price, is all very beautiful, but does not 
work in the practice of nations, The teaching that all the world’s 
akin, and that we should regard the interest of the world outside of 
our own nation equally with the interests of our own, is pleasant, but 
nations do not practice it. 

The time has not come yet when wars and rumors of wars are not 
heard, or when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together with the 
consent of the lamb, or that the world is making much progress toward 
a condition that will justify the expectation of the millennium very 
soon. As citizens we look first to our families, to the community in 
which we live, to onr country and flag, last to the great world out- 
side of ourown land. We are not called upon to pass by home and 
country and the welfare of our own people and expend our sympathy and 
aid and comfort on strangers in other lands, when other nations with 
which we deal are seeking only the welfare of their own people at the 
expense of our own. 2 

But i any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, 
he has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

May not this be borne in mind in enacting laws for our great national 
household ? 

Mr. President, let us see what the early history of the country has 
been on the tariff question. It has been often said that in the very first 
Congress after Washington became President a law was passed embody- 
ing the principles of a protective tariff. The act recited that it was 

for the support of the Government, for the discharge of its 
debts, and for the encouragement of manufactures that duties be Jaid 
on goods and merchandise imported. For the encouragement of man- 
ufactures’’ is the language of the first tariff act enacted by the fathers 
of the Republic and approved and enforced by Washington. It recog- 
nized the principles of protection, and the discussion of the subject then 
has been the foundation of everything that has been said pertinent to 
the question since; yet in the face of the fact that Washington and 
other men who aided in framing our great national Constitution enacted 
the first law incorporating the doctrine of protection, we are told by 
modern Democracy that a tariff for protection is uncoustitutional and 
rob 8 
e a Presidents successively recommended and advocated the 
doctrine of protection. 

Mr. Madison in one of his messages called attention to the expedi- 
ency of a revision of the tariff, giving reasons why home industry 
should be protected, declaring that the tariff had hitherto only been of 
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secondary importance and that in view of the development of the manu- 
facturing and cotton-growing interest it had become a matter of pri- 
mary consideration. 

Mr. Monroe advocated the doctrine of protection, and under his ad- 
ministration the tariff act of 1824 was adopted, which was opposed by 
the representatives from the Southern States in Congress, but was 
championed by that great commoner Henry Clay, of Kentucky, whose 
name will live in history as the powerful advocate of American industry 
and American labor. 

John Quincy Adams advocated a protective tariff, and during his ad- 
ministration the tariff act of 1828 was passed, which brought to the 
surface the deadly doctrine of secession, or nullification, which at last 
culminated in rebellion in 1860, Before 1828 Webster had not favored 
the protective system, but at that time came out for it, and gave as a 
reason that it had become the established policy of the nation, and he 
therefore supported it. 

So, Mr. President, I might go on giving the views of the earlier states- 
men favoring a protective tariff or the American policy. 

The Whig platform of 1840, when William Henry Harrison was the 
candidate for that party and was elected, contained the following decla- 
ration: ; 


A tariff for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the Government and 
discriminating with special reference to the protection of the domestic labor of 
country. 


The Whig platform of 1852 declared— 


That revenue sufficient for the expenses of the Government in time of peace 
ought to be derived mainly from a duty on imports and not from direct taxes, 
and on laying such duties sound policy requires a just discrimination, and when 
practicable, by specific duties, whereby suitable encou ment may be afforded 
American industry equally to all classes and to all portions of the country. 

This was the doctrine of the statesmen irrespective of party in the 
nation’s early history, especially of Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, and Jackson among the Presidents, supported by 
the leading statesmen of their time; so it was the doctrine of Harri- 
son, Taylor, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. In 1832- 
33 there was a struggle over the tariff, and from that time the Demo- 
cratic party, under the lead of the South, began to assert its free-trade 
ideas more freely, as occasion offered. 

The Democratie national convention of 1856 announced that the 
time had come when the Democratic party should declare itself in favor 
‘tof free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world.“ The 
party carried the election. A Pennsylvania Democrat was elected; the 
South controlled him, and the country had free trade and free bank- 
ruptcy to its heart’s content for the succeeding four years. Every man, 
woman, and child almost is familiar with the condition of the country 
when Buchanan surrendered and Lincoln took charge of the executive 
department of the Government. The nation was bankrupt, discred- 
ited, and disgraced, the people were poor, the mills and factories were 
closed, mechanics and laborers were idle, and the farmers had no market 
for their products—either grain, hogs, horses, or cattle—except at the 
merest nominal price. 

The Republican party in 1860, in national convention, declared— 

That while providing for revenue for the support of the General Government 
by duties on imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of these imports 
ee encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole coun- 

ry. 

The policy of the Republican party to-day, by its platform and by its 
legislation, is to encourage the developmentof the industrial interests 
of the whole country. The platform of the Republican party in 1872 
declared— 


That the law for raising revenue by duties on importations should be so ad- 
justed in its details as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor and pro- 
mote the industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 


The platform of 1876 of the Republican party provided— 

That the revenue necessary for the current expenditures and the obligations 
of the public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, 
so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American 
labor and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

The tariff provisions of the platforms of 1872 and 1876 sounded the 
right note on the protection question; they announced the doctrine of 
the party, and it is the doctrine of the party now, and, in my judg- 
ment, is believed in by a vast majority of the American people. 

The Democratic party in 1876, in its convention, after denouncing 
the then existing tariff and reciting the alleged evils which resulted 
from it to the people, closed its assault in the following language: , 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

Democracy began to assert itself more strongly in favor of free trade, 
or as near it as is consistent with the collection of import duties at all. 

In 1880 the Republican national convention— 


Affirmed the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 


Mr. President, the prominent idea of late years in the Republican 
Lede has been the protection of American labor, it being well under- 
4 3 without protection American wages would inevitably be re- 

u s 

The Democratic convention of 1880 resolved in favor of a tariff for 

revenue only.“ 
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The Republican party of 1884 declared that 


It is the first duty of a good government to protect the rights and promote 
the interest of its own people. The largest diversity of industry is the most 
productive of general prosperity and of the comfort and independence of the 
people, We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign imports 
shall be made not “forrevenue only,” but that in raising the requisite revenues 
for the Government such duties shall be so levied as to afford security to our 
diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of the laborer, to 
the end that active and intelligent labor as well as capital may have its just re- 
ward and the laboring man his full sharein the national prosperity. Against 
the so-called economice system of the Democratic party, which would degrade 
our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our solemn protest. 


This is a splendid declaration of Republican doctrine on the tariff 
question. 

The Democratic platform of 1834 was cooked up to confuse and fool 

the people on the tariff question; it was a straddle, and so denounced 
then by Republicans and denounced since by Democrats, Henry Wat- 
tersonand others. I will not stop to quote it. It wasdenunciatory of 
the existing tariff and greatly concerned about the laboring men, and, 
among other things, declared the internal tax a war tax; and in that 
they were right, because it had not been imposed before. 

The Republican platform for this year upon the tariff question de- 
clares in favor of the American system of protection, protests against 
its destruction by the Democratic party in the interest of Europe, favors 
the reduction of the national revenue by repealing the taxes on tobacco, 
the tax on spirits for the arts and mechanical purposes, and by such a 
revision of the tariff Jaws as will tend to check imports of such articles 
as are produced by our people, the production of which gives employ- 
ment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles (except 
luxuries) of foreign production the like of which can not be produced 
at home. Finally, if such a revision does not sufficiently reduce the 
revenue, repeal the internal taxes rather than surrender the protective 
system to the behests of whisky trusts. The above, Mr, President, is 
the substance of the tariff plank of the Republican platform of 1838, 
and is in harmony with the provisions and declarations of the previous 
platforms of the party. 

The Democratic platform of this year, 1888, contains the astounding 
declaration that all unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,“ fol- 
lowed by the same declaration in different forms of expression, appar- 
ently supposing that somebody did not believe that unnecessary taxa- 
tion is unjust taxation, Nobody ever disputed the proposition, and no- 
body desires unnecessary taxation. The platform indorses the plat- 
form of the party of 1884, which has been admitted to be a juggle on 
the tariff question; it indorsed the President’s December message, 
which the British press lauded as a free-trade document; it indorsed 
the Mills bill, which was prepared in the supposed interest of the cot- 
ton States of the South, and which was at first declared to be a great 
reform measure looking only to the question of revenue, but which the 
leaders of the party now are laboring to show is a very good protection 
measure, 0 

Mr. President, the Democratic party is a free-trade party if it is 
anything, and has been for fifty years. The people of the Southern 
States have regarded cotton as king, and have harbored the mistaken 
idea that their interest lay in the direction of free trade; they have 
believed that it was their interest to export their cotton to be manu- 
factured in Europe and encourage its importation in manufactures to 
this country to supply our markets. A market for our products far 
away, instead of one at home, seems to be the Democratic idea. How 
much better for the people, how much more American and patriotic, 
and in the intetest of the development of our own resources, and how 
much more in the interest of American labor, that our looms and mills 
and factories should be cared for, and how much more profitable to 
the planter who raises the cotton that it should be spun and woven at 
home, and placed upon the market in our own land as well as else- 
where. Mr. CARLISLE, in a speech in his district at Covington, re- 
cently made the announcement that it is declared in the Democratic 
platform that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,” and by that 
declaration he says his party will staud or fall in this contest,” He, 
too, seems to desire to make the people believe that thé Republicans 
are for letting the surplus continue to accumulate. He knows better, 
for he is an intelligent man. 

He says when Mr. Cleveland came into office, March 4, 1885— 

He found upon the statute-book laws passed by Republican Congresses under 
which there was being annually collected from the people $100,000,000 in excess 
of the actual necessities of tho Government. * Year after year some ot us 
hass 5 in Congress to secure a reduction of this enormous burden upon 
the people. < 

Whose fault is it that the reduction has not been made? The House 
of Representatives, whose duty itis under the Constitution to originate 
revenue bills, has been Democratic nearly all the time for sixteen years, 
that gentleman much of the time its presiding officer. There has been 
a large Democratic majority in that body part of the time, and a fair 
majority all the time, except two years of the sixteen. Why has not 
the reduction been made? Democracy is responsible and not the Re- 
pub. icans. 

The venerable candidate for Vice-President on the Democratic ticket 
in his speech at Cheltenham, I believe, said: 

The issue, then, is fairly made up between us. It is between high taxation 
on the one hand and reasonable taxation on the other. It is between taking 
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the money out of the people, out of their own control, out of their own pockets 
and burying it in the cellar of the Treasury Department, or it is between that 
and leaving the money where it belongs, in the pockets of the people, to be 

by them as their wants require and as their intelligence and honesty di- 
rect. 


I ask Mr. Thurman what his party has done to reduce taxation if 
taxes are too high. . 

It is known to this country that every effort has been made by the 
Republican party in the Senate in endeavoring to secure action on the 
part of the Administration in reducing the surplus, first in taking up 
bonds that it had a right to take up, and, secondly, to buy bonds 
which it had not the right to redeem, and yet it has stubbornly refused 
to do either to the extent that the law authorized it to do. 

Why has not a bill to reduce taxation, to revise the tariff and the 
internal-tax Jaws, long years ago come-to this Senate? That body 
having power to send to us revenue bills has never done it when the 
Democrats controlled it since the war until within the last three 
months. And yet we are to be held responsible for the accumulation 
of the surplus, whatever it may be, because they, having a majority in 
the House of Representatives, and having the power under the Consti- 
tution, and they alone, have failed to do their duty. 

When the Republicans had the control of Congress in 1883, the tariff 
was revised and the taxes were reduced. We finally have a bill, and 
so far as this Senate is concerned, we will revise the tariff, will reduce 
the surplus, and will at thesame time protect labor and the industries of 
the country. 

I charge that the Democratic party is responsible for the unnecessary 
flow of money into the Treasury. That party has not desired to stop it, 
unless by the adoption of a policy which would reduce the laboring 
man’s wages or close up the mills and factories of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said in his last annual report that the 
receipts for the year ending June 30, 1888, actual and estimated, were 
$383,000,000, and that the expenditures were $316,817,785.48, show- 
ing a surplus of $66,182,214.52. The bill reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee, of which my honorable friend here [Mr. AL- 
LISON] was chairman of the subcommittee that made the bill, as a 
substitute for the so-called Mills bill, makes a reduction of more than 
that amount, and if the present Administration should be continued, 
which I trust and believe will not be done, the reduction would be too 
great, but if General Harrison, the gallant soldier and able and ex- 
perienced statesman, the standard-bearer of the Republican party, shall 
be the choice of the country for its President, the popular branch of 
Congress will doubtless be Republican also, and then the expenses of 
the Government will becurtailed, economy will be again enforced, and 
the administration of affairs will cost the people about the amount of 
the last Republican administration. 

Mr. President, I have given the substance of the provisions of the 
platforms of the two great parties on the tariff question to show that 
the Republican party has, in line with the fathers of the Republic, 
been steadily in favor of the protective policy, and that the Demo- 
cratic party has for years—since the days of Jackson—been against it. 
The Republican party is solidly for the protective system to-day, and 
we appeal to the people to listen and beware of the danger which 
surely will follow the success of the policy urged upoy the country by 
the President and his followers. The Democracy has, as I have said, 
practically been for free trade for years, but they have managed by 
their platforms and plans of campaign to avoid the issue by facing both 
ways as in 1884, when the orators of that party made protective speeches 
in one section and free-trade speeches in another. 

The President forced his renomination by his December message, and 
at the same time made the issue for this campaign, which neither he 
nor his party can now shirk or throw off. ‘The issue is made up and 
must be decided at the polls. 

The December message was an announcement that the free-traders 
were ready for the contest; the Republican party at once accepted the 
challenge. 

The solid South is practically solid for free trade. It is a solid fact 
that the solid South, with the aid of Northern Democrats with Southern 
principles, mean if they can to dictate the financial policy of the nation. 
Since the beginning of this Congress we have had abundant evidence, 
not only of a determination on the part of the South to dictate the 
financial policy of the country, but also upon all important questions. 
If it were in order for me to refer to the other branch of Congress I 
would say that that body is organized witha Southern man for Speaker 
and with chairmen of committees from the States south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, of Elections, Ways and Means, Judiciary, Commerce, 
Naval Affairs, Rivers and Harbors, Agriculture, Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, Post-Office and Post-Roads, Indian Affairs, Railroads and 
Canals, Mines and Mining, Improvement of the Mississippi River, Ed- 
ucation, Claims, Labor, War Claims, Private Land Claims, Revision 
of the Laws, District of Columbia, and many others of perhaps less 
consequence. 

Mr. President, I do not make this somewhat startling showing for the 
purpose of exciting sectional feeling or jealousy, but to show that in 
another body the representatives of that portion of the Union which 
struggled for four years to destroy it have control of the important leg- 
islation of the country. Ihave no unkind words to utter against any 
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man, but I do not believe in Texas statesmanship. I believe that if 
the policy as expressed in the so-called Mills bill, and as expressed by 
the honorable Senators from that State on this floor, were to prevail it 
would result in ruin to the business of the country. s 

The senior Senator from Texas, on the 12th of September, in talking 
about the murders in Washington County, in his State, said that— 

If there is any one thing in this world the average Texan would goany number 
of miles out of his way to kick and kill and destroy it is a protective tariff. 

As the Senator made that statement with an apparent feeling of sat- 
isfaction and pride, I am bound to assume that he would go any num- 
ber of miles with his devoted constituents and join them in their effort 
to destroy a protective tariff. Then the junior Senator from Texas 
comes furward and defines the boundary between a tariff for revenue 
and a tariff for protection. He says: 


That as long as the increase of the tax secures an increase of revenue itisa 
revenue tariff, but when we reach the point in any commodity where the in- 
crease of the tax reduces the revenue by excluding imports we then havea 
tariff for protection. 


And then the Senator proceeds to show that the protective policy is 


wrong. Mr. President, the Senator says that as long as an increase of - 


tax secures an increase of revenue it isa revenue tariff. A revenue tariff 
is what our Democratic friends are in favor of, the effect of which is 
they are in favor of a tariff to secure to Great Britain and other coun- 
tries the certainty of exporting to this country whatever they please to 
the fullest extent without regard to the effect such exportations may 
have on the industries or labor of America. 

The position of the Democracy results in protection to foreign manu- 
factures and foreign labor, and ruin and death to home labor and in- 
dustry. So, Mr. President, the American people are being educated 
by the distinguished gentleman from Texas on the subject of political 
economy since they (the people) have had the misfortune of having a 
Democratic House of Representatives and the greater misfortune of 
having a gentleman for President whose training in statesmanship be- 
gan after he was elected President, in the Southern school, the teachers 
mainly coming from Texas. 

Mr. Pre-ident, in the Northwest every year about this time the agri- 
cultural people, the farmers, are alarmed by the announcement that 
Texas cattle have been broughtin from that State and the Texas fever 
has come with them, spreading among the native herds for miles 
around, resulting in great loss and injury to the agricultural interests 
of the section. The proposed tariff legislation, the author of which is 
said to be a gentleman from Texas, if allowed to be enacted would be 
worse than the Texas fever among cattle; it would be Texas fever in 
the business of the country and paralyze the business of the whole 
country, followed by poverty and distress. 

Immediately after the President’s message in December, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House began its work of framing a tariff 
bill in accordance with it. Arter about seven months a bill revising 
the tariff and to reduce the surplus as alleged, passed; not the same 
bill reported, but with such modifications as it became necessary to 
make to secure the requisite votes of Northern Democrats to pass it, 
While it is urged now that the bill affords ample protection to Ameri- 
can industry and labor, yet no Democrat has been heard to utter one 
sentence in favor of protection. When in the discussion of the Mills 
bill a Republican asked the question, Has any friend of this bill (re- 
ferring to the Mills bill) in this debate uttered one sentence in favor 
of the American tariff system which discriminates in favor of the home 
producer and laborer?” the answer came from a Democrat, ‘* No; 
there was none and you will not hear any Democrat utter one.” 
Neither have we. The Democratic party is opposed to the protective 
principle. 4 

Mr. President, let us see how much truth there is in the declaration 
of the President that duties on imports raise the price to the consum- 
ers of all articles imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum 
paid for such duties. Let us take a few examples and see whether that 
is the operation of a tarifflaw. Theories areof no account, neither are 
statements even when made by Presidents when they are in opposition 
to facts. Take the familiar instance of steel rails. They were first 
manufactured in this country in 1868,at which time imported steel 
rails were sold at the sum of $158.50 per ton; they were manulactured 
in great quantities from that time in this country, and the price ran 
down with a duty of $28 per ton part of the time and finally reduced 
to $17, until in 1885 they sold at $28.50, only 50 cents above the duty 
when we began to make them, and in 1886 the manufacture was 1,763,- 
667 tons and the importation was only 46,500 tons. Protection in- 
creases production and lessens the price. Where natural advantages 
exist for the production of the article protected the encouragement of 
home manufactures tends to stop importation, home competition begins, 
and the price decreases to the consumer. 

Take the article of soda-ash, which is largely used in certain manu- 
factures; it has not been long that it has been manufactured in this 
country. It wasimported and sold to our people at $48 per ton; finally | 
its manufacture here, the price went down from $48 to $45, then 


to $36, and then to $30, falling $18 per ton less than when we used the 
imported article and did not manufacture it. | 
Take the article of nails, used by the people. Nails cost 25 cents 
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per pound—imported wrought nails. The tariff of 1824 imposed a duty 
of 5 cents.a pound, which rate was retained until 1833. According to 
Democratic-doctrine, nails ought to have sold at 30 cents a pound, but 
instead the price of nails went down to 8 and 9 cents a pound. The 
tariff duty was lowered to 1} cents per pound in 1883, the price is 
now from 2 to 3 cents per pound. 

Axes are a useful article in this and all countries. Before the Amer- 
ican people began to manufacture axes in this country the price of En- 

lish axes was from $2 to $4 apiece. A tariff duty was imposed on 

glish axes; soon axes, American and English, were selling at $1.25 
to $1.50; the price ran down still lower, our American manufacturers 
began to export their axes, and at the World’s Fair at Philadelphia in 
1876 the English commissioners said, in their report to their govern- 
ment, that— 

For years SheMeld supplied not only our own country but 8 all the 
world, * This monopoly remains with us no longer. The Amer- 
ican ax has for many years displaced the axes sapores from Great Britain; 
they are now imported into this country (meaning England). 


Such is the testimony of the English commissioners to our Centennial 
Exposition. 

Take the article of files. Up to the time the Government passed into 
the control of the Republican party in 1861, files were nearly all im- 
ported and cost our people from $6 to 87 per dozen. Establishments 
for the manufacture of files were constructed in this country and put 
in operation. Congrees imposed a duty on files; the price of files went 
down from $6 to $7 per dozen to $2 and $2.30 per dozen, and the im- 
portation of files practically ceased. So, Mr. President, I might goon 
and give almost numberless instances showing the absurdity of the po- 
sition of the President and his followers. ‘The effect of a protective 
tariff is the encouragement of home industry, the building of factories 
and mills and their operation. Competition follows, and reduced prices 
are assured, 

Our Democratic friends seem to be greatly concerned about the duty 
on blankets and attempt to create the belief in the minds of the people 
that they are being robbed on account of the duty on imported blankets. 
Let us see how that is. Reports from responsible manufacturers in this 
country show that blankets that cost in 1860 $13 now cost $6.80. 
Blankets that cost $10, $8, $7.50, $5, $3.75, $3.50, $2.25, $2.50, and 
2 now cost $5.85, 84.50, $4.35, $3.03, $2.58, $1.90, 81.31, $1.45, and 

0i 


Mr. DAWES. Each pair? 

Mr. CULLOM. Each pair. 

According to the grade or quality, very little over one-half in price 
now what it was when the Republican party came into power in 1861. 
The policy of the Republican party has given the people cheap blankets, 
and in doing it it has enforced a policy which has given good wages to 
tens of thousands of our own people—work at good wages by day and 
rest under cheap blankets by night. 

Take another item. Take the article of binding-twine, in which our 
farmers are interested in connection with cutting grain, etc. The rate 
of duty on twine, as I understand, is in both bills alike, one being an 
ad valorem and the other a specific duty, but I understand that under 
the tariff laws as they are now binding-twine is sold at exactly the 
same price in this country that it is in the other countries of the world. 
I desire to ask the honorable Senator from Iowa, who knows more about 
this bill ps than almost anybody else here, to tell me whether I 
am right in stating that the duty is the same in both billsand whether 
the price is the same in this country as it is in others. 

Mr. ALLISON. The duty is practically thesame in both bills. The 
duty in the House bill is 15 per cent. ad valorem and in the Senate 
bill 74 cents per pound. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator say that it is the same? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. The price in the United States and in for- 
eign countries is precisely the same now. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iso understood, but I desired to be made sure by 
the statement of the chairman of the subcommittee, who I knew was 
well advised. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Take another article. Take watches as another 
example of the operation of a protective tariff. It has not been a great 
many years since watches began to be manufactured in this country. 
As probably the country knows, we had asmall duty on watches for quite 
a time, and an effort was made to manufacture them, but it failed, and 
finally the tariff was increased to such an extent that our manufact- 
urers could run and we commenced the manufacture of watches. 

The imports of watches from 1825 to 1858 amounted to $45,800,000. 
The tariff laws finally gave sufficient duty on imported watches to en- 
able Americans to make watches and compete. We now have, I be- 
lieve, fifty or sixty watch factories, or establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of watches proper or their cases, etc., employing many 
thousands of skilled workmen and other persons, men, women, boys, 
and girls, at good wages, and watches of American man 
as are made anywhere, are so cheap that everybody hasa watch, whereas 
. a watch was a rare article in any country community. 
Take the article of borax. It is produced in California and Nevada. It 
used to sell at 32 cents. It now sells at 8, just one-fourth the amount, 
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as a result of a duty upon it and competition in its production and sale. 
The Mills bill puts it on the free-list, and if the labor of producing it 
shall be interfered with after awhile we shall hear that the industry in 
this country is broken down, and the price of the article will then go up. 
Take chloroform. The duty on that article is 50 cents per pound. It 
is now selling at 40 cents. Home competition brought the price down 
and the tariff on the article is prohibitory. Take the article of salt, 
abont which we hearso much. If you will listen to the appeals of 
Democrats for free salt, you wili have difficulty in resisting the con- 
clusion that the people are in distress for want of cheap salt. But let 
us see how the duty on salt of 12 cents per hundred pounds in barrels 
affects the price. I use here a statement compiled by Hon. JEHU BA- 
KER froma memorial of the Saginaw Board of Trade of 1888: 

Salt product of Michigan, 1890, 4,000 barrels; in 1887, 4,200,000; cost of salt 
along the Great Lakes, including a barrel worth 20 cents. in 1860, $2.25; in 1866, 
peas ‘in 1871, $1.46; in 1876, $1.05; in 1881, 95 cents; in 1886, 65 cents; in 1887, 58 

Mr. FARWELL. Including the barrel. 

Mr.CULLOM. Including the barrel, which costs 20 cents, literally 
about as cheap as dirt. Yet there is not a speaker in either branch of 
Congress on the othersideor anywhere else who does not deal with the tax 
on salt as if it was just going to ruin the business of this country and 
starve the people for want of that prime necessity. 

Mr. President, Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian minister of finance, 
knew what he was doing when he congratulated the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on the fact that if the Mills bill should become a law it would 
make free articles that Canada sends into the United States, on which 
last year the people of that country paid as customs to our Government 
$1,800,000. They know who pays the duty. Mr. Tupper knew that 
the $1,800,000 which they pay yearly comes out of their pockets and 
not the pockets of our people. ‘The so-called Mills bill would help 
Canada a little as well as Great Britain n great deal. 

The duties upon importations ‘‘raise the price to consumers of all 
articles imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for 
such duties,” says the President. Democrats all along the line echo 
the declaration. If they believe such statements and are anxious to 
put an end to such robbery, as they term it, why do they not take the 
duty off wheat and give to consumers cheap bread? The consumers 
are robbed, according to the modern apostles of free trade, for the ben- 
efit of the farmer. 

There are only between seven and eight millions of farmers. They 
raise wheat to eat and sell, seldom buy it. There are over fifty mill- 
ions of American people who buy bread and consume it. If the free- 
trade theory is sound, these fifty millions are taxed 20 cents on every 
bushel of wheat, 15 cents on every bushel of potatoes which they consume 
for the benefit of the seven or eight million farmers according to free- 
trade or revenue-reform theories. This is a most unjust and oppressive 
tax upon the masses, put upon them by “‘our vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical ’’ tariff laws, simply for the enrichment of the farmer. And 
yet our Democratic friends do their best to make theagriculturist believe 


-that the present tariff system fails to give any protection to the farmer. 


When the facts are found it is discovered that the farmer is protected 
as well as the manufacturer by the present law. 

Why is it proposed by the Mills bill to protect wheat and not wool ? 
If wool is to be placed on the free-list why not wheat? Everybody 
must eat whether well or poorly clothed; wheat can be purchased in 
India or in Canada for a less price than in the United States. Why 
not remove the duty and let wheat come in and force our farmers to 
take less price for their wheat? If cheap woolen clothing would be 
so great a blessing, why would not cheap bread bea greater one? Mr. 
President, the Democratic party dare not disturb the duty on wheat, 
and they know it; and while they do not do that they interfere with 
the tariff on wool for the purpose of making a discrimination, and only 
such a one as they think they can carry through when they know they 
would fail if they would undertake the other. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] yesterday used the expres- 
sion These advance taxes,” as I caught it from his lips, are felt at 
every meul. On that theory, why does he not take the tax off wheat 
while taking it off other things? 

The mills of the gods grind slowly,” but Democracy would be 
ground to powder if that party should extend its doctrine so far. No, 
Mr. President, the doctrine of free trade or revenue reform will not do 
in this country. 

The agriculturist is told that he of all men should stand for free 
trade, or oppose protection. ‘The mechanic is promised cheap food and 
cheap clothing when free trade comes, and according to the declaration 
of the Senator from Missouri in his somewhat famous letter it will 
surely come if the Democratic party succeeds, for the Senator says: 


The President has challeuged the protected industries of the country to a 
fight of extermination. The fight is to the death, 


I take it that our manufacturing industries are to be wiped out, to 
be exterminated, if the policy he states to have been enunciated by the 
President is to be carried out. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PALMER in the chair), Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield? : „ 


‘ 


1888. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. I had occasion once to make a statement in regard to 
this matter, and if the Senator from Illinois will indulge me I should 
like to make another, not that I think it is necessary, but because he 
has alluded to it again. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. VEST. I said that I had occasion once before to allude to this 
matter, and I expected that no such necessity, after what I stated then, 
would arise; but asthe Senator has alluded to it again I want to make 
a statement now in justice to myself. 

This was a private letter, as I stated then, written by me upon my 
desk here in the Senate during a debate. It is my custom, as that of 
other Senators, when my morning mail comes in to answer very fre- 
quently upon soft paper with a pencil the letters which I receive, either 
by full reply, as is sometimes the case, or by making memoranda which 
are afterwards type- written by my secretary. I wrete this reply to a 
friend, an intimate personal and political friend. I want the Secre- 
tary to read that ceply exactly as it was sent; and its intent and mean- 
ing, I repeat to-day, absolutely and without any sort of qualification. 
If I had been under the impression or had the slightest suspicion that 
it would have been made public I should certainly have been more 
particular in framing the sentences and in the verbiage that I used; but 
to any fair man, to any fair-minded disputant, the letter shows my 
meaning plainly and unequivocally. I ask the to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ustrep Srates SENATE, Washington, D. C., June 23, 1888. 
My 


Dear CHARLEY been received. 
I did not see the item in the Republican to which you allude, but would not 
ve believed it if I had seen it. Tk 


The men who are accumulating immense fortunes under the present tariff 
laws are determined to defeatCieveland if money and industry will accomplish 
it. It is the personal duty of every Democrat in this country to do PENS — 
in his power to sustain the President. Every agency which can possibly be 
used in this direction must be put actively to work. 

‘It is useless for us to disguise the fact that the fight is to the death, and we 
would be idiots to ignore this fact. 

Your friend, 
G. G. VEST. 
C. M. Narrox. Esq., 
St. Louis, Afo. 


Mr. VEST. I simply wish to state that any man who does not ap- 
iate the difference between a letter written under the circumstances 
wrote that to a political and friend who was assumed to 
understand my opinions and the position of the Democratic party, and 
a letter written to be submitted to the fierce criticism of political op- 
ponents and of a public canvass, will have no further explanation from 
me. 

What I meant to say, and what that letter fairly construed does say, 
is that between the eee of absolute and unlimited protection, 
which I understand the Republican party to-day to advocate, and the 
position of the Democratic party, which is the raising of revenue for 
the support of the Government economically administered, and the 
proper adjustment of the revenue so to be raised with the taxes neces- 
sary to raise it, it is a fight to the death. I meant, and I repeat it, 
that we intend to wage a war of extermination upon the present sys- 
tem of taxation by which enormous fortunes are given to a few at the 
expense of the many. 

Now, Mr. President, one single word, gnd I shall not interrupt the 
Senator farther. One sentence in that letter without its context would 
seem to indicate that I put the President in the attitude of attacking 
all the industries of the country. It was carelessly written, but it was 
the system of unlimited protection which I meant and that alone. I 
have received from a friend 
3 TELLER (to Mr. CULLOM). He seems to favor a limited pro- 

tion. 

Mr. VEST. What does the Senator from Colorado say? 

Mr. TELLER. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish the Senator from Missouri would confine 
himself to the reading of the letter and to the explanation. 

Mr, TELLER. Allow meto explain. I said according to the Sena- 
tor’s theory protection wasright, provided it was a limited protection. 
I do not know that that is his theory. 

Mr. VEST. I mean to say that every tariff, even if it be a revenue 
tariff, has incidental protection, and thatprotection and the tariff taxes 
ought to be justly distributed throughout the country. 

if the Senator will permit me a further explanation, I shall not in- 
terrupt him farther or allude to this matter again. A friend has sent 
me within the last few days the following garbled extract from this 
letter. Ishall not use the here which I would use ontside of 
the Senate in regard to the man who has prepared this or the men who 


have put it upon the country. It would be absolutely indecent under 
parliamentary rules for me to denounce this infamy as it deserves: 
„ A DEMOCRATIC SENATOR ON CLEVELAND AND FREE TRADE. 


Many sincere men who do not desire to vote for free trade and against 


tion are deceived by the Democratico claim that Mr. Cleveland is not op to 


— industrial interests of the country. Read the following and judge for your - 
Selves: 
Now comes what purports to be my letter. 


Mr, Cleveland by his message, for which I sincerely honor him, has chal- 
lenged the protected industries of the country to a war of extermination. The 


fight is to the death. 
8 GEORGE G. VEST. 

In other words, they take two entirely distinct and separate portions 
of the letter, pnt them together, leave out the intermediate and explau- 
atory sentences, and put it to the country as a genuine document. The 
man who did that would disgrace the striped clothes of a penitentiary. 

Mr. CULLOM. I had never heard the Senator's explanation of his 
letter. Ido not think that the explanation is much better than the 
letter itself. There is no mistaking the fact that he did say the Presi- 
dent of the United States had challenged the protected industries of the 
country to a fight of extermination. 

Mr. VEST. The President has made his own statement. Why does 
not the Senator criticise that? j 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave, but I happened to see the Senator's letter, 
and I thought that wasa very good explanation of the President's course 
and purpose, and that it perhaps ought to be criticised, too. 

I do not desire to take issue in any way with the Senator or getinto 
any controversy with him, but the Senator fails to say that he isin fa- 
vor of protection of any kind to our American industries and Ameri- 
can labor. In other words, be and his party stand upon the platform 
of a tariff for revenne only, without any reference to whether it gives 
protection to American labor or American industries. 

I shall not refer to his letter further, but I have some other quota- 
tions which have been furnished me which I think will turn out to be 
correctly stated and to be genuine. 

We demand tariff reform, and we set our faces in the direction of free trade. 

That is one. 

‘The Democrat who is not a free-trader should go elsewhere. 

If the Senator from Missouri is not a free-trader, he had better come 

over and join the Republican party. 


The conflict between free trade and protection is irrepressible and must be 
ſought out to the bitter end. 

The Democratic party, except in the person of imbeciles hardly worth men- 
tioning, is not upon the fence. It is a tree-trade party or it is nothing 


As I said almost in the beginning 
The black flag is up; no quarter will be asked and no quarter given. 

The above extracts were taken from one of the great organs of the 
Democratic party, and doubtless penned by its chief editor, Mr. Wat- 
terson, who, I believe, isa member of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, when the St. Louis convention was held it was the de- 
termination of that party to plant itself npon the doctrine of free trade, 
and when a member of that convention undertook to control it and to 
prevent its announcing extreme revenue-reform positions he was sub- 
stantially sat upon by the convention. 

So we are sure of free trade, if Democracy shall succeed at the ap- 
proaching election. The black flag is up, and no quarter is to be given; 
it is to be a war of extermination against the protected industries of the 
country. The manufacturer is told that when the change takes place 
from protection to free trade the world’s markets will be open to him; 
that his wares will find a ready market and wealth will fill his coffers. 
In the first place, under such a condition, his factory or jill would be 
idle and he would have no wares for sale. Mr. President, the world's 
markets are open now, and whether our wares are sold in them depends 
on the quality and cheapness of the article where itis wanted. We 
sell more to Great Britain now than does any other foreign country, 
And yet we are told by the Democratic party that we do not get into 
the foreign markets because we have a protective system here, while in 
competition with Great Britain, which announces itself in favor of free 
trade, we go into the markets and sell our wares to a greater amount 
than does any other country in the world. 

The value of our manufactures amounts to eight billions of dollars, 
98} per cent. of which is consumed at home, and 14 per cent. is ex- 
ported, amounting to $135,000, 000. 

The agricultural product of this country amounts to $7,500,000,000, 
five hundred million less than the manufactures, and 92 per cent. of it 
is consumed at home and 8 per cent. exported, and yet our Democratic 
friends seem more concerned about the little surplus we have to send 
away than to maintain our home industries. The idea seems to be 
that trading among ourselves does nobody any good. Mr. President, 
if the people of Illinois have corn and wheat and beef to sell to the 
people of New England, and they have cotton and woolen goods and 
boots and shoes and blankets to sell to the people of Illinois, why is 
not the Massachusetts manufacturer and the Illinois agriculturist each 
doing as well and enriching the country as much as if each sent bis 
product out of the country? I expect the day tosoon come when the 
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agriculturist of Illinois will find a market for every bushel of wheat 
and corn and every pound of beef and pork at home to supply the vast 
multitudes of that State who will be engaged in the stores, the factories, 
the mills of the great cities and the shops and the mines. The impor- 
tant market, Mr. President, for Americans is a home market. 

Mr. President, the farmer has as much interest in maintaining the 
protective system in this country as any other class of our citizens. 
What we want and must have is diversified industry. We can not be 
and ought not to be all farmers, or all mechanics, orall engaged in any 
one pursuit. The desire of England always was from the early period 
of the colonies until now that the American people should be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for Great Britain, thatthe American peo- 

le should be an agricultural people and furnish Great Britain the 
breadstaffs, the beef, the pork, the lard, etc., and they furnish America 
with manufnetures. The American people never consented to this pro- 
gramme, but insisted on doing as they pleased, and developing the re- 
sources of their own country in its manufactures, its commerce, its 
shipping, and generally securing independence as a people. The 
weakest nations are those with the least diversified industry. 

America occupies a middle ground in regard to diversity ofindustry. 
Many of the weaker nations, as South America, Turkey, India, are 
more exclusively agricultural. In Great Britain the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture is much less than in America. But let 
us see further what the farmer’s interest is in this contest. More than 90 
per cent. of our agricultural productis consumed here. The cost of trans- 
portation is a great item to be taken into consideration, by farmers es- 
pecially. In 1865 my own State was more largely a corn- growing State 
than it is now; it then had fewer mills and factories and mines and 
machine-shops being operated thanithas to-day. She depended largely 
on consumers east of the Alleghanies for the disposal of her surplus 
either in the Eastern States or in Europe. It had to be moved from 
800 to 3,000 miles, hence the cost of transportation came out of the 
price which the producer near the market received. 

Illinois produced over 117,000,000 bushels of corn and received on 
an average that year only 29} cents per bushel, while corn in Connec- 
tieut averaged 81.223, showing that on the total 117,000,000 bushels 
the Illinois farmers lost nearly $105,000,000. How much more pros- 

us would the Illinois farmers have been with a market at their 
oor, as it soon will be if the policy of encouraging the development 
of diversified industry is continued and stimulated. 

It is said that the base of all industry is agriculture—a foundation 
interest,” but that fact does not justify everybody in turning his at- 
tention to farming. The interest of the farmer is that other business 
should be carried on with it and beside it in the interest of the best de- 
velopment of agriculture, The Democrat says we protect manufactur- 
ing and the farmer has to pay for it, and if the farmer believed the halt 
that is told him he would believe himself robbed and ruined by the tariff 
daily. In the first place the farmer’s wheat is protected. There is an 
import duty upon corn, potatoes, wool, flax, meats, vegetables, and about 
everything that needs protection which the farmer produces; but if 
there were not it is the interest of the farmer that other industries 
should be prosecuted in this country. 

John Quincy Adams advocated the harmony of industries. He 
said: 

The great interests of anagricultural, commercial, and manufacturing nation 
are so locked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity to one of 
them can operate without extending its influence to all the others. 

In Great Britain in 1881 the proportion of the population engaged 
in what are called industrial pursuits as distinguished from what are 
designated as commercial, agricultural, domestic, or professional, was 
57 per cent., while those engaged in agricultural pursuits were 12.4 
per cent.; while in this country the proportion of those engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits was only 22.1 per cent., and those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits was 44.1 per cent. The proportion engaged in agri- 
culture will be reduced as the nation grows older if we encourage di- 
versified industry. È 

As population increases in any community the value of the lands in- 
creases, In this country the States have been divided into classes, the 
first class having less than 30 per cent. engaged in agriculture; the 
second, with 30 and less than 50 per cent.; the third, those States with 
50 and less than 70 per cent., and the fourth class, those States having 
70 per cent. and over. Without going into a detail of figures, the facts 
show that in the first class of States, having less than 30 per cent. of 
those engaged in agriculture, the land is worth $38.68 per acre, while 
in the second class it is worth $30.55, in the third only $13.53, and in 
the fourth class, where 70 per cent. and over are engaged in agriculture, 
the land is valued at $5.18 per acre. 

The statistics show that the value of lands increases as population 
not engaged in agriculture increases in the vicinity, and the reason for 
the increase in the value of land is because its produce finds a home 


market and better price. Illinois, the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, according to the census of 1880 had about one mill- 
jon persons engaged in agriculture. The income from their labors was 
greatly enlarged by the great mills and factories and meat markets 
and grain markets of Chicago and other cities of the State. In Chicago 
to-day we have nearly or quitea million people consuming the product 


of the agriculturist. Such great industries and great cities scattered 
over our great country furnish a surer and better market than foreign 
markets sustained by the pauper labor of Europe. . 

The protective system is in line with the highest law of nature, 
namely, self-preservation. A man has a right to defend himself against 
assault, to preserve himself from bodily injury or to save his own life, 
to defend his home, his castle, his property against lawless attacks or 
intruders. So a nation or the people of a nation have the right—it is 
their duty—to protect, preserve, defend their own interests before look- 
ing to the welfare of other nations, especially when other nations are 
struggling to procure the adoption of a policy for the sole interest of 
their own producers who want to sell their wares in our market and 
do nothing to develop the resources of this country. They have noth- 
ing in common with us. They pay no taxes. They simply want the 
benefit of our markets. P 

Nations and cities alike make this principle of pérmitting outsiders 
to sell goods only on condition that they comply with such regulations 
as are made for a reasonable protection of the interests and rights of 
the citizens who pay taxes, and in every way assist in bearing the 
burdens of the community or government in which they live. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to have read by the an article 
from the London Morning Post, which I think will be tound interest- 
ing and germane to the subject under consideration. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AS AN ENGLISHMAN SEES IT—A LONDON PROTECTION PAPER SAYS THEY CAN 
NOT UNDERSTAND US. 


[From the London Morning Post.] 


According to our friends of the Cobden school, American commerce and Amer- 
ican manufactures ought to be Seonag rapidly under the “ withering influ- 
ence” of a protective tariff. Instead of this, the statistics to which we refer 
show that in twenty years the population of the States has increased by 69 per 
cent., the hay orap increased 106 per cent., the cotton crop 194 per cent., and 
the production of pig-iron over 336 per cent. Railway construction to the ex- 
tent of over 21,000 miles was projected last year, and over 15,000 miles of it were 
actually constructed in the twelve months, What this means will be betier un- 
derstood when it is pointed out that the total are of railroads existing in 
the United Kingdom last year was under the 21,000 planned as a single season's 
addition to the tracks in the United States. New rails were required for nearly 
20,000 miles of road, and upward of 3,000,000 tons of steel rails were turned out 
for the new lines in course of construction. This quantity is three times the 
entire turnout of rail of all descriptions, iron and steel, of all the mills of the 
United States in the year 1880. 

Immigration last year was on an exceptionally large scale. On one day tho 
number landed at Castle Garden depot exceeded eleven thousand—the highest 
figure ever recorded in the annals of the New York immigration bureau. In 
fact, the stream of new arrivals poured in so densely as to tax to the utmost the 
resources both of the numerous Atlantic steam-ship lines and the immigration 
authorities of the Eastern ports. Many of the lines were obliged to order their 
agents to cease booking “steerage” for a time. A feature, too, of last year’s 
immigration was the unusual number of mechanics, brick-layers, plasterers, 
and masons, from Scotland, Wales, and the north of England, and who went out 
to the States in response to advices from the other side stating there were good 
openings there for such handicraftsmen, And yet there are scores of politicians 
here so blind to what is going on in the world as to stick to the old fetish for- 
mula that protection is more injurious to the country that adopts it than to the 
8 against which the hostile tariffs are aimed, 

But for the serious consequences entailed upon our British working classes, 
that feel every day more and more the pinch of foreign competition, it would be 
decidedly amusing to note how completely every one of the principles assumed 
by the one-sided free-trade school of this country is negatived by facts and falsi- 
fied by the experience of common-place business men, We are constantly told 
that protection raises the cost of commodities; thata hostile tariff—as Mr. John 
Bright said but a few days back in a published letter to one of his correspond- 
ents—is only a tax which the community pays to support the icular indus- 
try benefited by it. Asa matter of fact, what do we find in America? Why, 
the r manufacturers can actually beat us out of the field on the score of mere 
cheapness only. So far from protection enhancing the cost of their goods, they 
an turn thom out at rates at which we, with all our free trade, can not manage 

o compete, 

The Yale lock-makers can afford to pay the carri of their goods to Eng- 
land and yet undersell the Wolverhampton masters in the very heart of the 
lock trade, just as the Belgians can quote lower rates for angle-iron delivered 
in Derby than the local iron-masters of the Midlands. The Philadelphia engine- 
makers can turn out as serviceable locomotive as any English firm, and ship it 
all the way to New Zealand fog £600 less than the English tenders. In South 
Russia the agricultural implement trade is said to be passing entirely into the 
hands of American exporters, in spite of English and German competitors, 
though the latter are nearer by 3,000 miles to the local market. With the ex- 
ception of made-up clothing, which is dear because labor is highly paid, and 
not because the duty on stuffs is so heavy, there is not a single manufactured 
article produced in the United States, from carpets to cotton, from locomotive 
engines to steel axes, from agricultural implements to cutlery, and Yankee no- 
tions, as many little domestic appliances are called, which is not as cheap or 
even cheaper there than in this country. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I have yet said very little on the im- 
portance of maintaining our protective system to the laboring classes, 
or, as they are sometimes termed, the wage-workers of our country. 
After all, if one class of our citizens have more at stake in maintaining 
a protective tariff than any other, it is the class npon whom the nation 
depends for the development of its resources, the men who open up the 
country, who build the cities, who build and operate the factories, the 
mills, the railroads, develop and operate the mines; they, above all 
others, should be protected in good wages as against the cheap labor of 
other lands. 

No man can gainsay the fact that the laborers of America are better 
paid than are the laborers of the Old World. No policy should he al- 
lowed to prevail in this country that by any possibility would operate 
to lessen the price of labor; rather a policy should be inaugurated to 
raise the price of wages. The people of this country are the Govern- 
ment. It should be the constant aim and effort of the men charged 
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with official duty to do that which will tend to lift up (instead of let 
down) the great body of the people into an atmosphere of higher en- 
joyment and higher civilization, and no policy should prevail which 
would require a sober, industrious laboring man to toil daily and still 
be unable to keep the wolf from the door; rather should such a wise 
policy prevail as would secure to every toiler a home, rest, advantages 
of schools for his children, society and churches for himself and family. 
The good of humanity requires this; the well-being of society and gov- 
ernment demands it. 

The mechanic and laborer are told by Democratic Senators and 
speakers in the States that they would do better under their revenue or 
free-trade policy thantheydonow. Let us see how wages in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain compare. 4 

FACTS AND FIGURES FOR WAGE-EARNERS. 

The following tables, compiled from volume 20, United States Census, 

and from British official statements, give the average weekly wages in 


one hundred and two kinds of work, including manufactures, mechan- 
ical trades, and unskilled labor: 


Weekly wages in one hundred and two employments. 


l 
United 
States. 


Great 


Occupations. Britain 
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Weekly wages in one hundred and two employments—Continued. 


Occupations. 


$2.96 $5.34 

5.40 11,50 

4.38 7.94 

12,00 24.71 

9.11 14.75 

3.09 5.00 

7.00 12.77 

6.47 10.40 

Warpers, male. 5.62 10. 63 

Warpers, female . 2.90 5.76 

Spinners, male.... 7.05 10. 39 

Spinners, female. 2.72 5.13 

eavers, male.... 5.38 10.00 

Weavers, female. 3.78 5.80 

Fullers... 5.87 8.96 

4.90 7.52 

7.50 10. 93 

8.11 12.05 

7.74 11.58 

8.11 12. 47 

7.20 11.21 

4.84 10. 93 

4.36 6.90 

Total, 93 occupations. 578.49 | 1,106.83 

Average weekly 6.22 11.90 

— —ꝛ 

6.94 11.84 

6. 98 16.48 

7.45 16. 33 

7.32 14,76 

7.47 15, 24 

6.95 18.85 

= 6.33 11. 71 

Copper-smiths. 7.74 15. 00 

Laborers. . .. . e 4.87 7. 70 

Total, 102 occupations.. 640,04 | 1, 229.74 
Average weekly 6.27 12, 


These figures He Eao a wide range of occupations, from the rudest to the 
most highly skilled. A 


WAGES HERE AND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the Sixteenth Annual Report of Labor, by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, l 
of Boston, at page 107 he says: 


In the fall of 1883 we started upon an original investigation through personal 
agents of the bureau in Massachusetts and Great Britain, and through these 
agents we have feet from original sources (meaning red “ original sources“ 
the pay-rolls of great manufacturing establishments, the official wage-lists 
agreed upon in England, so far as England is concerned, between trade socie- 
ties and employers, and from other reliable sources) the rate of wages paid in 
ae 9 twenty-four industries, which are common to Massachusetts and 

reat Britain: 


Average weekly wages 
d employés. 
Industries— 1884. 
Massa- Great 
chusetts. | Britain, 
Agricultural implements.. $10. 25 $8.83 
Artisans’ tools. . 11. 80 4.89 
Boots and shoes. 11.63 4,37 
Brick . er 8.63 4.16 
Building trades .. 7,21 
4.01 
4.89 
6.71 
4.66 
2,84 
2,72 
7.96 
6.94 
5.51 
4.67 
12. 66 
6.93 
7.40 
5.52 
4.94 
8.58 
5.67 
4.86 
3.60 
5.86 


Showing that wages in Massachusetts are almost double those in 
Great Britain, the schedule of prices of labor in Massachusetts and Great 
Britain speaks for itself and is doubtless according to the facts. I will 
not dwell longer on the subject of difference in the wages of the laborer 
in this conntry and in Great Britain. Every man is familiar with the 
fact that the wages of the skilled mechanic and the common laborer @2 
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this country are nearly twice what they are in the countries of Europe 
or England. It can not be that the laborer is not in better condition 
in this country than he would be under a system of free trade or tariff 
for revenue only. : 

The history of our own country proves our position, the history of 
Ireland proves the correctness of our protective system. England, with 
its free trade and cheap labor and its hundreds of thousands of paupers, 
is a warning to the peopleof America against the policy which will soon 
and inevitably produce a similar condition here. England wants our 
doors opened that her manufacturers and merchants may bring their 
goods in free, so that she may give her people work and wages and let 
American laborers do the walking. Shall we open the doors to British 
goods free, or so near it, that they may fill our markets? I say no, if 

t shall interfere with ourindustries. Keep out foreign production suf- 
ficiently to enable us to keep up the price of labor and run our factories 
and mills and mines and build up our own people and country. 

Mr. President, much has been said by our Democratic friends against 
the tariff plank of the Republican platform because it declared that— 


Rather than surrender any part of our protectiye system at the joint behest 
of the whisky trusts and the agents of foreign manufactures we would favor the 
entire repeal of internal taxes. 


There is no occasion at present for an entire repeal of internal taxes 
in order to preserve our protective system, andit will not be done. But 
What does the so-called Mills bill propose? It contains provisions the 
very purpose of which is to turn loose the little moonshine distillers of 
the South, which, so far as they have been able from the e of 
the internal-revenue law to this hour, have violated law and have 
destroyed the lives of many brave men engaged in the enforcement of 
the law. The passage of the Mills bill would, as some one has said— 

Leave Uncle Sam, like a blind beggar witha contribution-box, waiting for the 
distillers to chip in whatever they desired for the support of the Government. 

The proposed amendments were designed to benefit the Southern 
States, where the little distilleries were found up the hollows. The 
regulation of distilleries of certain capacity allowing them to be op- 
erated without storekeepers or gaugers, modifying the law in rela- 
tion to arrests, and many other provisions which can not be otherwise 
than in the interest of the manufacture of spirits without the payment 
of the tax. The provisions of the Mills bill in relation to internal taxes 
are constructed to enable the moonshine distillers to manufacture 
without the payment of the tax all the whisky they choose, while the 
great establishments in the North, which are running according to law, 
are surrounded by all the agents of the Government needed to secure 
itin the payment of the tax on every gallon manufactured according 
to law. 

Mr. President, the bill reported as a substitute for the Mills bill. by 

the Senate Finance Committee will reduce the duty on imported sugar 
one-half. I am inclined to believe it ought to be put upon the free- 
list, but a reduction of one-half the present duty will, I trust, be of 
value to the country. The production of sugar from cane in this coun- 
try has seemed to have been almost a failure with all the protection 
that has been given it. The quantity produced in the United States 
has not increased, but seems rather to be decreasing. 
If it can not be produced in reasonable quantities in this country 
with protection, it would seem contrary to public policy or the policy 
of a protective tariff to impose heavy import duties upon the article 
here to supply the demand of our people; there is but «small per cent. 
of the amount used in this country produced here. The amount con- 
sumed in 1887 was 3,130,077,440 pounds, while of the amount con- 
sumed weonly produced 6.11 percent. Iwill ask to insert in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks a tableshowing the amount produced in this coun- 
try since the beginning of 1865 up to and including 1887, the amount 
imported in same period, and the total amount of duty paid on imported 
sugar, which would seem to be an extraordinary amount, yet the sta- 
tistics doubtless give the amount correctly. The amount of duties paid 
on sugar brought in to supply our markets in twenty-three years begin- 
ning with 1865 and ending with 1887 was $860,225,531.46—a vast 
sum of money to pay for pretecting an article produced herein sosmall 
quantities, and which so far has not prospered even with a heavy duty 
on imported sugar as a protection to this industry. 


EXHIBIT A. 
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Pounds, Pounds. Cents. 3 
400, 000 651, 988. 494 | 8.05 | $17, 642,957.88 | 4. 39 
780,000 | 1,000,055, 024 | 3.08 | 27. 312, 907. 05 | 4.02 
7. 500, 000 849, 054,206 | 3.04 | 28,570,492.23 | 4.09 
10,120,000 | 1,121, 189,415 | 8.04 | 30. 447, 970. 89 4. 33 
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1871.. 168, 878, 592 9,420,000 | 1,277, 478,653 | 2.50 | $30,751,407.84 4.91 
1872... 146, 906, 125 9,446,000 |. 1,509,185, 674 | 2.04 28, 865. 447.02 | 5.37 
1873. 125, 316, 483 9,486,000 | 1. 368, 304, 588 2. 01 N 5.35 
1874... 103, 241,119 5,399,000 1. 701, 297, 869 | 1.98 4.95 
1875 134, 504, 691 7,736,000 | 1, 797, 500, 900 | 2.10 4.35 
1876 163, 418,070 9,062,000 | 1,493, 977,472 | 2.28 4.04 
187 190, 672, 8,688,000 | 1,654,536, 831 | 2. 34 4.91 
1878 147, 101, 941 11, 940,000 | 1,537,451, 934 | 2.33 5.06 
1879 230, 478, 753 11. 402,000 1. 834. 385, 536 2. 32 4.10 
1880 198, 962, 278 8,915,000 1, 829, 291. 684 | 2.44 4,18 
1881 272, 982, 899 12,320,000 | 1,946, 745,205 | 2.45 4.41 
1882 159, 874, 950 11. 200, 000 1,990,152, 374 | 2.44 4.41 
183. 303, 066, 258 15, 680,000 | 2, 187, 667,865 2. 31 4.37 
1884....., 287, 742, 230 15, 232,600 | 2,756,416, 896 | 1.95 2.61 
1885..... 211, 402, 963 14,560,000 | 2,717, 884,653 | 1.97 2. 67 
1888 . 286, 626, 486 16, 128, 2, 689, 881,765 2. 00 2.81 
1887. 181, 123, 872 10,158,400 | 2. 781, 159, 645 2. 03 2.81 

Tutal..| 3. 630, 804. 455 216, 702,400} 39, 290, 168, 071 


Exum B. 
Total duties collected on sugar in twenty years (Statistical Ab- 


TI y EE S SA E EEN SARNIA, 226,531. 46 
Sugar consumed in the United States in 1887... nds... $ 
Sugar produced (1887) in Louisia: 2 123, 872 
Other Southern States 10, 188, 400 

— 191, 282, 272 
Addition to cost of sugar consumed in 1887 as proposed by the 

r d EOR o V 
Value of entire sugar crop of the United States in 1887 (191,282,272 

pounds), at 5 cents per pound on plantation . . . .. SO, 564, 118. 60 
Percentage of total consumption of sugar in the United States, 

produced in the United States, 1887 ... . . . .. 6.11 

Mr. President, the Mills bill places on the free-list a large number of 


articles chiefly products of the Northern and Western industries which 
are protected by the present law. If the bill as passed by the House 
should pass the Senate, many of the industries would probably be de- 
stroyed. It provides an ad valorem duty in many instances where it 
should be specific in the interest of an honest enforcement of the law. 
We hear much about the frauds in the custom-houses of the country, 
and many industries since this Administration came into power have 
been broken down and many others seriously injured in their business 
by fraudulent invoices which have practically established free trade in 
this country on some articles of like kind manufactured here. Better 
have no tariff Jaws for protection than to have them so framed as that 
they may be easily evaded by the importer, so that the producer of 
this country can not know what to rely upon in his business in com- 
petition with importations. 

T desire to say, in connection with this, that I see by an examination 
of the two bills, that in the Mills bill, as it is called, there seems to 
have been an effort to place everything dutiable upon an ad valorem 
basis, while the other side of the question is taken by the committee 
on the part of the Senate, making every duty specific, so farasit could 
consistent with what information it had, so that we may know and the 
business man may know exactly the amount to be paid upon every 
article. 

The Mills bill makes but slight reduction of the duty upon rice, 
while vegetables (including potatoes) are put upon the free-list, 
ought to say here, perhaps, that there seems to be a doubt in the 
minds of Senators and others whether or not the Mills bill actually 

aces potatoes upon the free-list, There certainly is a doubt about it. 

I am mistaken, I ask the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to cor- 
rect me. They do not seem to be mentioned as being upon the pro- 
tected lists, so fur as I can see. 

The Mills bill touches lightly the duty upon sugar, which had a pro- 
tective duty of over 80 per cent., while the sugar trade of the country is 
in the hands of a trust or combine which is forcing the people to pay 
enormous prices for the article, and have been in the last few days, by 
order of Havemeyer, the president of the trust, closing up refineries to 


| prevent overproduction and keep up the price, and turning away thou- 


sands of working people in pitiable poverty upon the. charities of the 
public. While sugar and the sugar trust are tenderly cared for, the 
great wool interest of the North, aggregating in this country 300,000,- 
000 pounds annually, and valued at $100;000,000, which, as stated in 
the report of the Committee on Finance of the Senate upon the tarif 


| bill, „supplies nine-tenths of the clothing wool used by American man- 


ufacturers, and has raised the United States to the first rank among the 
wool-producing nations of the world—this great and im t indus- 


| try or product is put upon the free-list to struggle on in competition 


with wool importations from South America or Australia, or perish and 
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be remembered as one of the elements of wealth in America, killed off 
by the Mills tariff bill, if it should become a Jaw. 

Mr. President, I have seen it charged that our manufacturers of reap- 
ers and other agricultural implements are selling their manufactures 
abroad at less price than they sell the same articles at home. I have 
made some inquiries to ascertain whether the charge is true and find 
that it is not, so faras I haye made inquiry. In proof that such is 
not the fact, I will read the testimony of Col. A. L. Conger, a manu- 
facturer of reapers in Ohio, as to the sale of reapers on the subject of 
wages, etc. 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED—THE AMERICAN REAPER TRADE AS COMPARED WITH 
. THE FOREIGN, 

The Chicago Daily News and several Western papers having published astate- 
ment that American manufacturers are selling reapers at $50-each less to the for- 
eign trade than to American farmers, the question was referred to Col. A. L. 
Conger, of Akron, Ohio. Colonel Conger isa a manufacturer of Ohio 
and president ort the Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Company, which has 
large business connections with every State and Territory in the Union, as well 
e foreign trade. He is intimately connected with the reaper business 
nited States and knows whereof he speaks. In reply to the inquiry 
Colonel Conger said: 

“The statements contained in the articles, so far as the reaper trade is con- 
cerned, are absolutely and unqualifledlx false. There is no reaper establish- 
ment in the United States that could afford to entertain such a proposition, On 
the other hand, as a rule, the manufacturers of agricultural 5 in the 


United States are able to very satisfactory prices for their goods abroad, and 
. ces received in our ome market, and in most cases 
they get cash before the goodsleave New York City, whiie in this country reap- 


ers are usually sold on one, two, and insome instances three years’ time. The 
reason why American manufacturers ~~ enabled to get higher prices for their 
over those manufactured abroad is because of the su jority of our im- 
8 The free-trader is slow to admit this, but nev: less it is true. 
We pay twice as much for labor in this country as is paid abroad, therefore 
we get twice as results from that labor. Labor which receives poor pay 
brings poor results. Our principal competition in farm machinery for the for- 
eign trade comes from England. In South America, Australia, as well as France, 
Germany, and Russia, the American manufacturers are building up ae 
trade in farm machinery. ty. I we can do this under our present system of p 
tection, how foolish it would be to break down this system and reduce A: po ade 
ican labor to the level of the pauper labor of Europe, and at the same time re- 
Auce the standard of our manufi goods, which must necessarily follow. 
I do not know how thisstory but I think it was set afloat by English 
manufacturers, with whom we have t They are very jealous of 
jority of our . 
ins are occupied night and 
, and the wonderful 1 
challenge the —— 


Let me give you an illustration. Imeta o America t from 
time since who came in of a famous drill made în this country, oe 
as the Morse twist drill, which is known to every A He had 


come to pee at gag to get the exclusive agency for the sale L tool in the 
English market. This is only one of hundreds of instances which go to owed 
how we can our own manufactories — giving up the great ad- 
van we now hold over all other countries with our laws of protection, 
which now bring such great prosperity to the American laborer and to our 
country.“ 

I have also received a letter from the secretary of Messrs. Deere & 
Co., of Moline, in Illinois, on the question of foreign trade; also the 
extent and character of the manufactaring interests of that growing 
city, which I will submit to the Senate: 

OFFICE DEERE & Co., Moline, IN., September 7, 1888. 

DEAR Str: Your esteemed favor of the 2d instant to Mr. C. H. Deere finds 
him absent, and therefore I take occasion to answer your inquiries as to the 
character and extent of the manufacturing interests of Moline. 


Hands 
employed. 


Volume of 


Kinds of goods. baginen, 


(Number of establishments, 2.) 
Steel plows and cultivators ........ —— — — 
0A 
Corn-planters, rakes, etc... 
eee machinery 
Machinery 

(Number of 3 2. ) 
Malleable iron 


In regard to the second point you make, the competition in the manufacture 


of plows isso great that the margin of profit has been reduced dangerously low, 
so that there is no object or epportunity to sell our goods to the foreign at less 
than we do to the home trade. We have done a considerable business 
with Canada in times and arestill doing some there, and our discounts have 
been so or in ot words, our prices so low, that in one instance the Ca- 
nadian authorities refused to accept our invoice as the true one, but raised the 
price. We convinced them, however, that the price was the same that we were 
selling our goods in like quantities to our home trade; but nevertheless it 
seemed entirely too low to our Canadian neighbors. We have some trade with 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the Argentine Republic, but our 
prices to all our foreign trade are always the same as to our home jobbing trade, 
never any lower. 
I might remark that our foreign trade could be extended indefinitely if we had 
regular lines of steamers to South American tg a and to Australia and New 
“Zealand, As it is now, the only way we can reach the Argentine Republic is by 


New York to Buenos Ayres. hary ing 
pi „ and various other kinds of tools are by the English 
onists in e countries named. and also by the South American to 


factory Argentine Republic increased 
tanta in 1884 to eight hundred 00 


their harvesting machines called headers from Grinnell to the Argentine Re- 
publicby the way of New York during this past year. 
rn plow manufacturers have done a large business with the Argen- 
tine Republic many rs in cheap, iow- plows, and we are just get- 
ting a foot-hold there with our better class of American plows. These factsare 
8 roofs that American farmers are furnished with the tools necessary 
‘or ng on farming operations at a very much less price than any other 
agricultural country in the world. I mentioned the Grinnell harvester factory 
because the extent tof their foreign trade has come immediately under our no- 
tice, but in addition to this there are half adozen other manufacturers of har- 
vester machinery who are also doing large foreign trade. I think it would be 
a good idea fr you to get the statistics of exports of farm machinery for the 
past few years from G. W. Silcox, No. 60 Barclay street, New York, as these 
Statistics are open to the public. I mentioned George W. Silcox because he is 
the agent for our 3 trade, and might be abie to procure them for you as 
well as anybody else, 

‘The charge that American farm machinery is being furnished to foreign coun- 
tries at a less price than to our own farming community is a bald assertion,“ 
probably founded on the assumption that all manufacturers make lower prices 
to their foreign trade than they do to their home. But this is impossible to be true 
where competition has reduced prices to the lowest possible point consistent 
with safety and then all countries that have a tariff protect theirown people 
from undervaluation by stringent rules and regulations. 


Yours, truly, 
S. H. VELTE, Secretary Deere & Co, 
Hon. S. M. CuLLom, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, the letter just referred to shows how under 2 
tective system our manufacturing interests are growing, the manufact- 
ures are carried to foreign countries and placed on the market and sold 
in competition with like manufaétures of other countries, and at the 
sume time furnishing our own people the cheapest and best agricultural 
implements, especially, in the world. How weak and absurd is the 
policy that would change this condition. These manufacturing cities 
in our prairie State give life and vigor to our trade and commerce, and 
all interests are benefited. The success of one business depends in a 
measure upon other business around it. Business interests in a com- 
munity are mutuak 

I desire also to present another letter received from a business man 
in Peoria, III., upon the same subject, the selling of agricultural im- 
plements abroad: 


[Letter from M. Kingman of the firm of M. Kingman & Co., of Peoria.] 
PEORIA, LLL., September 5,1883, 


Senator S. M. CuLLos, Washington, D. C.: 

Yours of the 2d received, inclosing slip, which I herewithreturn. In answer 
to this will state that | am a stockholder in the Moline Plow Company, also in 
the Marseilles eran mig | Company. Both of these concerns have an ex- 


<a foreign trade, and the contracts for this foreign trade I am fully ed 
fn, and I desire to say to you that this foreign trade pays the same 4 ce for 
8 wholesale as the American dealer does, and instead of — 


them two, four, and six months time, they pay the cash on receipt of bill of lad- 
ing. This is also true ofthe business done by Kingman & Co. in Mexico for 
the last three years in the sale of various lines of goods in that republic, 

What I stated above, applying te the Moline Plow Company, Marseilles 
* a [hoes & Co., is also true of all the agrioultu- 


Manufacturing Co 
ral manufacturers "ot the W 

We handle goods made at —— following cities in Ohio: Da: , Massilon, 
Tiffin, Springfield,Cincinnati,and Columbus, All of which sell rgely abroad, 


every particular. 

If you desire to have a personal letter from the different factories showing 
these facts, I can obtain them for you. 

Mr. President, it is often charged that the Republican party has been 
unwilling to reduce the tariff duties, and that the party favors retain- 
ing the war tariff. The war tariff has long since been modified; it was 
modified by the act of July, 1870. It was modified by the revision of 
March 3, 1883, so that the country has no war tariff. If the tariff laws 
which were in force from 1861 to 1870 had remained in force until now, 
the Government would have collected for 1887 $139,596,693.25 more 
than it did under the present law, according to the report of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

The tariff bill reported to the Senate as a substitute for the House 
dill of the surplus and at the same time protects American 
labor and industries. If it shall become a law its honest enforcement 
will neither reduce wages nor will it close our mills, factories, and 
mines. It will aid in keeping them all open, and will strengthen our 
home market by retaining the money of the country at home by pay- 
ing good wages for labor, thereby enabling the masses to buy more and 
live better than they conld if times were hard and wages were re- 
duced. The Senate bill is a complete revision of the revenue laws, re- 
ducing and increasing duties when and where in the judgment of the 
committee the facts demanded it should be done. It should become a 
law with such amendments as a fall discussion may indicate should be 


made. 

It should beso framed as the judgment of Congress shall deem for the 
best interests of the country, free from Executive interference or dicta- 
tion.“ We have had much dictation by the Executive for the last 
three years, notably in dealing with pension bilis for the relief of dis- 
abled veterans of the Union Army in the late war and for widows and 
children of deceased Union soldiers. Many a brave soldier’s heart has 
been stricken with grief to hear that the President of the nation, he, 
the veteran, fought four years to save, had vetoed a bill for his relief 
in his declining years. 

One word more on the subject of pension vetoes. The present occu- 
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pant ofthe White House has exercised his doubtful power in such cases 
with an apparent delight, and in doing so,in vetoing two hundred and 
six cases, he has saved to the Government, according to an estimate 
made, the sam of $28,116 per annum. - 

I desire here to say that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
furnishes me this information, and says he has made a careful estimate 
of the fact. In saving this little sum how many broken-down veterans 
of the Union Army have been turned away hungry, how many of the 
number are in the poor-houses of the country I do not know. 

I want to relate an incident that occurred in connection with a pen- 
sion case which was in charge of my honorable friend behind me, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER], who we all know has been vigi- 
lant in season and out trying to protect the widows and the veteran sol- 
diers of the late war in giving them the little pensions to which they 
are entitled. Through his efforts we passed a bill in the Senate and 
it passed the House and went to the President and was vetoed. After 
it was vetoed, the honorable Senator wrote a letter to the lady who 
was the beneficiary, and this is the language used in her family when 
she received the letter, containing in it a small remittance from that 
liberal-hearted Senator. The statement is, that when the mother 
opened the letter the little children were around her,and her little boy 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mamma, let us go and get something to eat, now 
that we have got some money.“ 

Those are the people, Mr. President, that the veto power has been 
exercised with reference to. 

But, Mr. President, et oR rete is simply, in view of the course of 
the President of the United States on this great question of the tariff, 
which has been one of interference and dictation from the time he gave 
us his December message until now, to call the attention of the Senate 
and the country to a provision in the Democratic platform of 1872, 
which declared in favor of remitting— 2 

The discussion of the subject (the tariff) to the people in their Congressional 
districts, and to the decision of Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive 
interference or di on. 

How consistent. In 1872 condemning Executive interference, in 
1888 the same great party following Executive dictation like an army 
of slaves. 

Mr. President, the national Democratic convention at St. Louis adopt- 
ed its platform and declared ‘‘that chief among its principies of par- 
ty faith are the maintenance of an indissoluble Union of free and 
indestructible States,” and a little further on it declares that “the 
Democratic party welcomes an exacting scrutiny of the administration 
of the executive power which, four years ago, was committed to its trust 
in the election of Grover Cleveland, and it challenges the most search- 
ing inquiry concerning its fidelity and devotion to the pledges which 
then invited the suffrages of the people. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the question of the sincerity of that declaration in the platform. 

Chief among its principles are the maintenance of an indissoluble union of free 
and indestructible States. 

It is fortunate that the Union is indissoluble; if it had not been the 
dominant element of the Democratic party would have destroyed it 
long ago. In the light of history that declaration as an introduction 
to a Democratic platform is really refreshing, and if the public could 
regard it as a serious announcement by that party, it would give con- 
fidence, at least, that we would have no more rebellions or civil wars 
in this country; but let us accept the welcome to au exact scrutiny for 
a moment. 

You know, Mr. President, how the charge of extravagance was made 
all over the country against the Republican party four years ago. It 
was constant and denunciatory. On account of it some Republicans 
yoted for Cleveland and reform, civil-service reform. Mr. Cleveland 
was declared elected. We have had a trial of reform, and the result 
is before the country. How delightful it has been for reformers to be- 
hold demoralized and unsatisfactory public service everywhere, the 
people who pay the taxes not satisfied, and the reform Administration 
costing them more than any of the administrations before it since the 
Government was founded. 


The total of Mr, Arthur’s administration for the years from 1882 
CCC ↄTT—— KT T E £943, 173, 130. 63 
Mr. Cleveland's from 1886 to 1889, inelusive. . . ee. 1, 038, 476, 184. 20 


Increase 1886 to 1889 over 1882 to 1885... .. . . . . . .. 95, 303, 053. 57 
Showing that this Jeffersonian simplicity civil-service Administration 
that welcomes an exacting scrutiny, cost the people nearly a hundred 
millions more, or will at its close, than the Republican administration 
just before it. There is another statement which I wish to make in pur- 
suance of the invitation to make an exact scrutiny of the conduct of 
this Administration. It is this: The Administration admits that it has 
$60,000,000 loaned without interest to certain national banks. Per- 
haps the word deposited“ is used. 

‘The money is in the banks, and to take it out might seriously affect 
the business of the country. But what has been the doctrine of the 
party? One of the most uncompromising convictions of the Demo- 
cratic pey has been in favor of a subtreasury and against the old na- 
tional banking system. So thoroughly imbued with a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the old national banking system was the Democratic party that 
when the war came on and it became necessary to establish the pres- 


ent national banking system the Democratic party opposed that, and 
much of the stock in trade of that party has been opposition to the 
national banks ever since. But now what do we witness? The sub- 
treasury plan abandoned and a Democratic Administration filling the 
national banks with sixty millions of Government money, when the 
record shows that in 1840, in national convention, the Democracy de- 
clared— 

That the separation of the moneys of the Government from banking institu- 
tions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Government and the 
rights of the people. 

And this doctrine or declaration was reaffirmed by that party in 1844, 
1848, 1852, and 1856. 
The party has given up at last the only old doctrine it had left. It 


favored slavery, but says now it is delighted thatitisgone. It favored 
secession, but says that the war killed that. It opposed the internal- 
improvement system, but it now favorsthat. It wasagainst Executive 


dictation, but takes to that now with amazing unanimity. It was 
against national banks, but now, by the favor of this Administration, 
certain named national banks are plethoric with money which pught to 
be where the law requires it should be, either in the Treasury at the 
capital, or in some of the subtreasuries of the country. 

Mr. President, Ishall not pursue this fruitful theme further. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the conspiracy against labor fills not a 
chapter merely, but pervades the whole volume of American history, 
Often it has seemed on the eve of victory, often it has apparently tri- 
umphed, butin the hour of its seeming victory it has been beaten down 
and bafiled and overthrown, now by the ballots of laboring men aroused 
to a sense of their peril, and again by their bullets on fiercely contested 
fields. Sometimes this conspiracy has cloaked and disguised its pur- 
poses, sometimes it has boldly avowed them, but never since its first 
organization has it abandoned them for an hour. Whenever tempor- 
arily defeated, it has taken advantage of the security felt in its supposed 
overthrow to renew its plottings. The chief enemies of the country 
have been among its chief promoters. Early conspirators have perished; 
new ones have taken their places. The conspirators die, but the con- 
spiracy lives. 

This conspiracy against labor obtained early control of the Demo- 
cratic party. Through the success of that party it hopes for the ac- 
complishment of its purposes, and now but seemingly awaits the re- 
election of Grover Cleveland to carry out its ruinous designs. It is 
and always has been a sectional conspiracy, and its name is free trade, 

Two systems of labor were established contemporaneously in this 
country. About a year before the Mayflower touched the Massachu- 
setts shore, a ship landed at Jamestown, Va., loaded with slaves. From 
that time these two labor systems have been antagonistic forces in the 
country, and all our woes and troubles and conflicts have been occa- 
sioned by the irrepressible conflict“ between these two labor sys- 
tems. One system involved the idea that labor should be unpaid and 
ignorant. At first it involved the idea that capital should own the 
laborer, but always to this day the idea that labor shall be poorly paid 
and ignorant. The other system involved the idea that labor should 
be well paid and should be intelligent. 

The Southern system, if I may so call it without disrespect, was 
based upon the idea that the laborer should have no status in society, 
that he should have no political rights, no civil rights, no ‘‘ inalienable 
rights.“ The other was based upon the idea that the laborer should 
have an equal status in society with every other man; that he should 
have political rights and civil rights; that he should be one of the citi- 
zens of the Government, responsible forits administration and respon- 
sible for its progress; that he should be in the broadest sensea freeman; 
and so in the States where this grand system of labor was domiciled 
the oath which an elector was required to take in order to cast his vote, 
to participate in governmental and State affairs, was called the free- 
man’s oath.” Labor was dignified and the laborer was dignified by 
his participation in all the functions of government and society. There 
were indeed slaves in the North at first, but there wasno room for them 
in the labor system which obtained there, and they went out, disap- 
peared by the inevitable operation of the laws which governed that sys- 
tem. The Southern system, where the laborer was unpaid, where he 
was kept ignorant, where it was a criminal offense to teach him to read 
even the Scriptures, was adapted only to the rudest cultivation of the 
soil. The Northern system, where the laborer was well paid and in- 
telligent and free to engage in the pursuit of happiness, inevitably 
tended to the diversification of industries. 

These two labor systems determined where manufactures should first 
be planted in the United States. It was not the enterprise of capital- 
ists; it was solely and purely the character of labor which spread over 
these different sections of the United States which determined where 
manufacturing should spring up and flourish. 

North Carolina by all its natural resources, and the same is true of 
the other Southern States, was just as much adapted to the establish- 
ment of manufacturing enterprises as was Rhode Island. The New 
England States, where this labor system was first planted, could but at- 
tempt to engage in manufacturing. The Southern States, where the 
ignorant and unpaid system of labor prevailed, could only engage in 
the raising of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and like agricultural products. 
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Skill, education, and aspiration in the laborer make agriculture not only 
more profitable, but are absolutely essential to even the rudimentary 
development of mechanical industries. 

To have supposed that manufacturing could at that day have found 
a foothold in the Southern section of this country was to suppose that 
you could reverse a universal law of political economy. The one sys- 
tem involved caste; the other equality. The one involved the idea 
that man should go up, and the other involved the idea that heshould 
go down. ‘Those are two pregnant words in our language, Mr. Presi- 
dent, those two little prepositions, ‘‘up’’ and down.“ They belong 
to the language of the Aryan race. Their counterpart is to be fonnd 
in no other language. We may trace them back through every mi- 
gration to the home of the Aryan race in Central Asia. 

First, they signified simply the measuring of an expanse upward or 
downward. Soon they came to have a meaning with regard tohuman 
character, with regard to human aspiration, with regard to human 
progress; and so in our language, when we speak of a man’s going 
“up,” we mean everything that is implied in the idea of human prog- 
ress, and when we speak of a man’s going down,“ we mean every- 
thing that is implied in the idea of human degradation. 

This labor system of the North could not but elevate man, could not 
but elevate the laborer. The labor system of the South could only drag 
him down until such time as the Northern idea of labor should perme- 
ate the South, and he should be in some degree emancipated, not from 
the actual fetters and manacles of slavery, but from the manacles of 
this labor system. 

The necessities of the Government immediately after the adoption 
of the Constitution obtained the acquiescence of both sections of the 
country to the protective system, tothe system which was to encourage 
and protect and to stimulate manufacturing in the United States. 
Until that time we were practically an agricultural community, both 
North and South, but immediately upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion it was found necessary to raise money for the expenses of govern- 
ment, and coincident with the idea of revenue came the idea of the 
establishment, encouragement, and protection of manufacturing indus- 
tries in this country. No one questioned the constitutionality, the 
morality, the expediency, or the beneficence of protection then. 

So, at the first Congress after the adoption of the Constitution, on the 
first anniversary of our National Independence after the adoption of the 
Constitution, George Washington signed his name to the first protective 
tariff bill July 4, 1789. It was a second declaration of independence, 
a declaration of industrial independence for the United States; and in 
these later years when we are having centennial celebrations nothing 
could be more appropriate than that on the next 4th of July, when we 
have rounded out a full century of protection to American industries, 
we should celebrate that event. 

There was no objection made in any quarter until after the war of 
1812, when we still needed additional revenue, nor indeed was serious 
objection interposed until the really vigorous protective tariff of 1828 
was adopted. Prior to that time the South had not discovered that it 
was impossible to establish manufactures in the South. It had not 
discovered that the labor system on which it had undertaken to build 
its civilization was of a character which made manufactures an im- 
possibility; but it had discovered about that time that the diversi= 
fication of industries at the North, consequent upon protection and 
the status of the Northern laborer, impossible to the South by reason 
of the status of its laborers, had given the Northern States a growth in 
wealth, in power, in strength, in energy, by which they were entirely 
outstripping the Southern States. 

Calhoun, who in the early history of the Government had been as 
strong a protectionist as any Northern man, was among one of the first 
to discover that under the diversification of industries consequent upon 
the enactment of protective tariffs the North was making great strides, 
Other South Carolinians, McDuffie notably, joined with Calhoun in 
raising the ery against protection. The conspiracy then was organized, 
and from that day to the present time it has existed. Its chief con- 
spirators have always had their home in the same section of the coun- 
try. Itstarted in South Carolina. Its desire was twofold: 

First. To extend the Southern labor system. 

Second. To curtail the Northern labor system. 

First. To extend that system where labor should be unpaid and ig- 
norant. 

Second. To circumscribe and limit that section where intelligent, 
virtuous, self-respecting, and respected labor should have its home. 

One of three things was inevitable, either the Southern labor must 
be freed, educated, and elevated; or, second, that Northern labor must 
be degraded, checked in its onward progress; or, third, that the North- 
ern States would become more powerful in wealth, numbers, and po- 
litical power. 

So men came to talk earnestly in the South and constantly about 
preserving the balance of power.“ It was thought, indeed, at that 
time by superficial observers that this phrase meant preserving the bal- 
ance of power between slavery and freedom, but slavery was only an 
incident of the contest. It was to preserve the balance of power” 
between the labor system of the South and the labor system of the North. 
It was to prevent the Northern growth under its labor system and to 


keep it checked, so that the South should, with its labor conditions, 
progress equally with the North. 

The means by which this was to be accomplished was free trade. The 
idea of protection was abandoned in the South. It was supposed that 
it was against the interest of the cotton-grower, and cotton suddenly 
assumed immense importance in the Southern mind. It was elevated 
to Kingship. It was felt that free trade would help cotton-growing, 
and therefore the Southern leaders became free-traders. 

What do I mean by free trade? Let us have no difference of under- 
standing upon this subject. There is no difference of understanding 
among commercial men upon the meaning of this term. Among hon- 
est political economists and honest politicians it means only one thing. 

Free trade does not mean the abolition of eustom-houses. Free trade 
does not mean that no revenue is to be collected by customs duties, - 
If it meant that, it would have no place in the language of the civilized 
world, for there is not a civilized country upon the globe that does not 
have its custom-houses and its collected revenue from customs duties. 
The man who says that the Democratie party is not in favor of free 
trade, meaning thereby that it is not in favor of abolishing custom- 
houses and abolishing customs duties, attempts willfully to mislead. 
The term has no such significance anywhere. Nobody claims that the 
Democratic party does not intend to raise revenue by the collection of 
customs duties. I mean by free trade just what all commercial nations 
mean by it. I mean what Lord Salisbury means by it, who defines a 
free-trader as one who is opposed to protection. I mean what Mr. 
David A. Wells means by it, who said recently—I quote his language 
as used in the report of the Finance Committee: 

Free trade, as an economic principle or politico-commercial system, is the di- 
rect opposite to the so-called principle or system of protection. ; 

That is all any Republican means when he charges the Democratic 
party with being a free-trade party. There is not a leading Democrat 
in the United States to-day in full communion with his party, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of this Administration, who dare say that he isa 
protectionist. Whatever of protection sentiment and courage there 
was in any leading Democrat in this country has been crushed under 
the iron heel of this Administration. 

In 1832 this free trade or anti-protection—I shall use the two terms 
synonymously—sought to destroy the Union. It passed the nullifica- 
tion act of South Carolina, and whatever may have been subsequently 
claimed to be the grievances of the South, it claimed no grievance 
then except the tariffprotection act of 1828. It proposed to set up a 
government for itself because the Congress of the United States had 
enacted a law which protected and encouraged manufactures, and 
which tended to the greater diversification of industries and the 
greater prosperity of the country. That demonstration against the 
Union was checked. Nullification did not become an accomplished 
fact. Actual secession and the actual erection of a government inde- 
pendent of and hostile to the United States did not take place. But 
what was it that prevented it? It was the courage and firmness of 
Andrew Jackson, doing what a President should do, maintaining and 
executing the laws of the United States. 

But there was another cause, and that was the promise of other South- 
ern leaders who had thereto been protectionists that the scheme of pro- 
tection should be gradually abandoned. It was the knowledge that 
the tariff compromise of 1833 was to be enacted, quite as much as the 
firmness of Andrew Jackson, which prevented that early attempt at se- 
cession. 

Free trade scored a victory then through the cowardice of the friends 
of protection. Free trade scored a victory then by the demonstration 
which it had made towards the overthrow and destruction of the Union; 
and the compromise measure of 1833 providing for a gradual reduction 
of protection until there should be no longer protection, was incor- 
porated into a law. The year 1837 brought retribution for that coward- 
ice—brought such disaster as has always followed the abandonment of 
the protective principle in the United States, , 

Whenever protection has been abandoned at the instance or at the 
threats of the men representing the Southern system of cheap and igno- 
rant labor, ruin and bankruptcy have followed. 

I wish to quote the words of one who will be regarded as good au- 
thority by all the laboring men of the country, whom they will believe, 
however much they may distrust the statement of politicians. The 
venerable Peter Cooper, the friend of labor during his long life, rising 
to eminence and wealth as the result of his own hard labor, in his later 
years used this language: 

Ihave noticed in my own business life, extending over a period of nearly 
seventy years, that every reduction of the tariff (or the tariff-for-revenue-on] 
plan) has brought ee feaa and ruin. It is the natural effect from su 
a cause. No gis more certain than tbat the advocacy of free trade comes 
from foreigners who want to break up our industries. y bave done it sev- 
eral times already and they want to do it again. The labofers of the Old World 
get barely enough to keep body and soul together, and that is the condition in 
which the advocates of free trade are trying to place our laborers,and it be- 
hooves every man to do all he can to deter Congress from the endeavor. 

The widespread ruin and desolation, the bankruptcy, the suffering 
of labor, the hunger and wretchedness and despair of laborers wrought 
a They caused the abandonment of the free-trade idea of 
1833, They always will when labor asserts itself; and I say to the 
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Democrats in this Chamber, and to the Democrats throughout the land, 
that if by the means which they are now employing, if by the decep- 
tion which they are now practicing, if by the imposture which they 
are now attempting, they secure the votes of laboringmen, workingmen 


in the North, and re-elect Grover Cleveland, when those men see the 


consequences of that they will rise in their might once more and put 
down free trade and demand protection. But it will be a sad experi- 
ence for them to go through. 

But in 1842 protection triumphed again and prosperity returned. 
Up to that time the conspirators had not fully obtained control of the 
Democratic party. In the campaign of 1844 they did obtain entire 
control of the Democratic party. ‘They resorted to the same tactics 
which they are nowemploying. Thesituation was not vastly different 
then from what it is now. The Presidential election turned on Penn- 
Sylvania, a protection State. The Senate wasa tie. To-day the Presi- 
dential election will turn, it is supposed, on New York, or Connecticut, 
or NewsJersey, and the Senate will be a tie. The Democrats went into 
that campaign in Pennsylvania with the rallying cry Polk, Dallas, 
and the tariff of 12. The result of it was that the tariff of 1846, 
which I think the most unblushing of Democrats can not say was not 
a free-trade tariff, was enacted through the casting vote of the Vice- 
President, George M. Dallas, thus elected. That tariff brought ruin to 
the country, ruin delayed for some years hy the discovery of gold in 
os but though not swift, sure, as every failure to maintain the 

iple will surely, soon or late, bring disaster and ruin. 

In 1857, the low tarif having produced a redundant revenue, it was 
still further reduced; and the parallel between that day and the pres- 
ent may be, I think, instructive. In December, 1855, and in December, 
1856, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie, a Southern free-trader, 
reported to Congress that there was a surplus in the Treasury which 
must be disposed of. He recommended still farther reductions of the 
tariff duties for the purpose of reducing the revenue. The surplus in 
the Treasury was then as large, considering the requirements of Goy- 
ernment, its receipts and expenditures, as our present surplus. The 
‘Treasury t had been buying bonds not due at a premium 
running all the way from 8 to 20 percent. In 1856 there were $20,- 
000,000 of surplus in the Treasury notwithstanding the purchase or 
bonds which had been going on. 

The Secretary of the Treasury insisted upon still further reducing 
the free-trade tariff of 1846, and on the last day of the session, on the 
3d of March, 1857, that reduction act was passed and Senators and 
Members of the other House went home. They came here again in 
December, 1857, to find that the resultof that further reduction of the 
tariff was that the United States had no surplus in the Treasury, and 
had not money enough to pay members of Congress with, and the very 
first act passed in December, 1857, was to issue $20,000,000 of Govern- 
ment notes; and printing presses were set running as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to print notes by which the members of Congress might 
be paid in time for the Christmas holidays. 

This shows that it is not well to be too hasty in dealing with a sur- 
plus, certainly by the means proposed by the President and the Demo- 
cratic party to-day. The first result of any such action is revulsion in 
business. I have no doubt that if it were possible to pass the bill ot 
the House called the Mills bill, within the next six months importa- 
tions would so fall off in consequence of depression in business, of a 
disturbance in business, of inability to purchase foreign goods, that we 
should have to resort to loans as the first result of such an act. If the 
country could recover from such disaster the subsequent effect of the 
bill would be to increase the revenue from customs duties. 

I said that in 1844 these conspirators captured the Democratic party. 
The Democratic platform for 1840 declared for a tariff for revenue only. 
In 1844 that declaration was reaffirmed, and in 1848, after having 

the free-trade act of 1846, the Democratic National Convention 
congratulated itself in this way, after reaffirming a“ tariff for revenue 
only? That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 which 
elected James K. Polk and George M. Dallas President and Vice- 
President of the United States have fulfilled the hopes of the Democ- 
racy of the Union * * * in the noble impulse given to the cause 
of free-trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842.” 

This was a party declaration in favor of free-trade quite as notable 
as the later declaration by the National Democratic Convention of 1858, 
which boldly declared 

The time has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves 
in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world. 

In 1856 the South, united in its demand for free trade, was con- 
spiring for disunion if free trade could not be forced upon the whole 
country. It was able to declare it to be one of the cardinal tenets of 
the Democratic party. 

8 of which I have spoken, to 1861, the real purpose of the 

t labor was to superficial observers overshadowed by 
the, prominence of the slavery agitation. Slavery per se was but an 
ent of the controversy. It was the old controversy between an- 


tagonistic labor systems that was going on; it was the attempt to ex- 
tend the labor system of the South, to curtail the labor system of the 
North, to keep labor degraded all over the country; but more atten- 


tion was given to the incident of the extension of slavery into the Ter- 


ritories than to the character of the labor which was involved in that 
proposition. 

But the war was not forslavery alone. It was fought for that under- 
lying system of labor which the cotton States determined to preserve. 
it was that which brought the South into rebellion. If any one thing 
is needed to prove that more than another, it is to be found in a clause 
of the Confederate constitution, article 1, section 8: 

The congress shall have power, first, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, for revenue to pay the debts, provide forthe common defense and 
carry on the government of the Confederate States. But no bounty shall be 
paid from the treasury; nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from for- 
eign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry: and all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederate States, 


It shows that the leaders in establishing the Confederate constitution 
understood perfectly well what * the irrepressible conflict’? was; that 
it was not an irrepressible conflict between races, between black men 
and white men, between slavery and freedom alone, but that it was an 
irrepressible conflict between two labor systems. 

Alexander H. Stephens, speaking of the Confederate constitution in 
his Constitutional View of the War between the States, on page 
336, says: 

The question of a “ protective policy,” as it was called 5 —— the old consti- 
tution, was put to rest under the new by the ress declaration that no duties 


or taxes on im ions from foreign nations mld bs laid to promote or fos- 
ter any branch of industry. 


Let me refer to what Jefferson Davis, the President of that Confed- 
eracy, said in his work entitled the Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government.” Speaking of the Confederate constitution, he says: 

Protective duties for the benefit of special branches of industry, which have 


been so fruitful a source of trouble under the Government of the United States, 
were altogether prohibited. 


Mr. President, I may refer to another authority. T reſer to the open- 
ing sentences in a work entitled Destruction and Reconstruction,’’ 
by Richard Taylor, lieatenant-general in the Confederate army, famil- 
iarly known as General Diek“ Taylor. Task the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The history of the United States, as yet unwritten, will show the causesof the 
“civil war“ to have been in existence during the Colonial era and to have 
cropped out into full view in the debates of the several State assemblies on the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, in which instrument Luther Martin, Pat- 
rick Henry, and others insisted that ‘they were im ted. African slavery at 
that time was universal, and its extinction in the North, as well as its extension 
in the South, was due to economic reasons alone. 

The first serious difficulty of the Federal Government arose from the attempt 
to lay an excise on dist: spirits. The second arose from the hostility of New 

d traders to the — of the Government in the war of 1812, by which 
their special interests were menaced; and there is now evidence to prove that 
pas for oh unexpected peace an attempt to disrupt the Union would then have 

n made 

The Missouri compromise” of 1820 was in reality a truce between antago- 
nistic revenue systems, each seeking to gain the balance of power. For many 
years su uently slaves, as d servants, were taken to the Territories 
without exciting remark, and the “nullification ” movement in South Carolina 
was directed entirely against the tariff. 


Mr. PLATT. ‘‘ Antagonistic revenue systems“ were the result of 
antagonistic systems of labor, ‘‘each seeking to gain the balance ot 

Wer. 
Pero show more clearly and distinctly what the author last quoted 
means, let me refer to something which lie has recently said, for which 
General Butler is authority, in his late Bostonspeech. He quotes Gen- 
eral Taylor as saying, and it has never been denied that I have heard 
of: 


We made two great mistakes. Had we avoided them we should have con- 

ered you. The first was that we did not substantially destroy the protective 
feata ‘eatures of the tariff in the winter session of 1857 and 1858, by an act which pro- 
vided a rapid sliding scale to free trade. * * * We could have passed such 
a law and held it tight on you till it closed the furnaces, workshops, woolenand 
cotton mills, and steel . bar- iron works of the whole North and West, and 
scattered your workmen over the prairies and Territories. Whenthe war was 
rae ‘or you, you would not have been ready forthe war. Nou could not have 

3 and put into the field — army nor built a large navy. 

You would have been without lies, nery, and workmen, and you 
would have been without money and credit. 


I cite these extracts to show that the war itself, the attempt to over- 
throw the Union, was to establish free trade as much as to preserve 
slavery. 

And now I wish to quote from the Charleston Mercury of May 15, 
1861, its views on the Confederate constitution, as follows: 

And first and foremost let us oongratulate the people of this great Confederacy 
that this constitution contains the first acknowledgment in the eaten 
law of any people of the grent principle of equal and just taxation. 

In the light of that I think we may understand what is meant when 
we are told that our present tariff system is unjust and unequal taxa- 
tion.” 


That system of partial Sp erent in the imposition of the taxes which bas 
been the prime cause of ali the corruption mee iser pareira which have finally 
overthrown the Union of the United States, is by this constitution. 

Protective tariffs are atan end if this conatitusion is on tote tfully administered 
with all the villainies they spawned upon the country. 


The New York Herald, then as now, a Democratic free-trade paper, 
was in ecstacies ovér the insertion of this clause in the Confederate con- 
stitution. Iread some extracts from an editorial article in the New 
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York Herald of March 19, 1861, in which, speaking of the constitution 
of the Confederate States, it is said: 


The ultimatum of the seceded States is now before the Government at Wash- 
ington, in this new constitution, adopted by the congress at Montgomery, Ala. 


In their unrestricted discretion to shape a Federal Constitution for themselves, 
the seceded States have unquestionably provided all those securities, 
and balances which they regard essential for the maintenance of their peculiar 
institutions. Thus our Northern politicians and the administration at Wash- 
ington are furnished the conditions upon which the Union may bere-established 
or definitely divided, without war and without trouble. 

This new Southern constitution is the Constitution of the United States, with 
various modifications, and some very important and most desirable improve- 
ments, 

And then it goes on to state what is provided on the question of 
slavery, which I will omit in order not to encumber my speech, and 
then it says: 

Such are the provisions of this Southern constitution, which we may acceptas 
the ultimatum of the seceded States on the subject of slavery, Upon some other 
questions, however, there are certain stringent provisions in said constitution 
which it would be extremely difficult to persuade our Northern fishermen, manu- 
facturers, and lobby corruptionists to swallow, even to re-establish the Union, 
These provisions include— 

1. The absolute prohibition of all bounties from the Federal Treasury, and all 
duties or taxes on imported goods intended to promote or foster any branch of 
home industry. 


Then it speaks of the prohibition of federal appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements, the restriction by Congress of a majority vote to 
certain appropriations, the holding of contractors to the strict letter of 
their contracts, and the Post-Office Department to pay its own ex- 


penses, and then goes on to say: z 

These are excellent constitutional provisions. If they had been in force in 
Washington during the last ten years they would have prevented the wasteful 
squandering in swindling lobby jobs, contracts, eto, of three, four, or five hun- 
dred millions of public money and public property that have been squandered 
to the enriching of the 8 and the general demoralization of our 
Northern political and politicians to the lowest level of moral debase- 
ment and corruption. 

The two classes of amendments indicated upon slavery and upon these other 
important sub; comprehend the peace offering of the seceded States to the 
border slave States, to the Government at Washington, and to the Northern 
States. They are radical propositions of change and reform. They inaugurate 
n revolution upon the questions involved, whether the final result shall be two 
confederacies or one. 

Now, I beg attention to this: 

We are free to say also that the invaluable reforms we have enumerated should 
be adopted by the United States with or without a reunion with the seceded 
States, and as soon as possible. But why not acceptthem with the proj tions 
of the Confederate States on slavery as a of reunion? Practica y to the 
North these slavery abstractions amount to nothing, while the reforms indicated 
are ind le to the existence of our Government for any length of time, 
with or without the seceded States. 

But, Mr. President, in further support of my proposition that the 
South in this war upon the laborsystem of the North had captured the 
Democratic party, I propose to read at length from another editorial 
article in the New York Herald of March 19, 1861, as I said before, 
then and now a Democratic free-trade paper. It is headed The Two 
Tariffs, North and South:““ 

THE TWO TARIFFS, NORTII AND SOUTH, 

We publish to-day the tariff recently adopted by the Northern Congress at 
Washington, and the one virtually agreed upon by the Southern Congress at 
Montgomery, both in ertenso, and they present, we think, a fair contrast be- 
tween the legislative capacity of these two bodies. It is impossible to deny to 
the Southern tariff an exemplification of statesmanship, enlightenment, wis- 
dom, and a knowledge of governing a great and enterprising people w are 
wholly wanting in the other document. 

The two measures, in fact, differ as much in spirit as the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; they are as widely different as the legislation of the Mountain 
in revolutionary France, or the Puritan legislation of the old Commonwealth 
of England, and the legislation of-these two countries at the present day, as 
any commercial man who understands the subject may see by comparing the 
one with the other. 

The tariff of the Washington Congress— 


Meaning the Morrill tariff— 
is the most ignorant, useless, plundering, and pernicious enactment that ever 
was concocted for the avowed ee of bettering the interests of the country. 
On the contrary, the tariff of the Montgomery congress— 


Adopted, as we observed, under that provision of the constitution 
which prohibited the fostering of any branch of industry— 


is a sound, practical, and intelligible measure, and as such it will command the 
admiration of the statesmen of England and France and all the commercial na- 
tions of Europe. They will discover from the comparison that the art of gov- 
ernment is with the South and not with the North, and they will be guided by 
that conviction in their policy as regards the two sections. 

For the last forty years a set of stockjobbers and speculators in the North, aud 
especially in New York, New England, and Pennsylvania, have been using 
Congress on this question of tariff aud revenue for their own benefit and for 
purely stockjobbing operations, just precisely as they operate in their corner 
gatherings in Wall street, and they have ee e found such men as MORRILL, 
who represents some gshop hole and corner interest in Vermont to do the 
business for them in Washington, The country bas suffered many times from 
ill-judged tariffs got up to suit the stockjobbing and other individual interests, 
as, for example, from the tariff of 1828, which was settled in 1832, but not before 
it almost drove South Caroliua into nullification and secession; and now that 
the negro agitation had driven intelligent and practical Southern members out 
of Congress, the abolitionists and stockjobbers got affairs into their own hands 
and we see the result in this most iniquitous measure, the Morrill tariff. 


I thidk there is where the phrase ‘‘iniquitous measure,” applied 
to the Morrill tariff, came from. Ido not recollect that it was ever 
used before. 


The combined effects of these two tariffs must be to desolate the entire North, 
to stop its importations, cripple its commerce, and turn its capital into an- 


other channel; for, althougs there is specie now lying idle in New York to the 


amount of nearly forty millions of dollars, and as much more in the ir large 
cities, waiting foran 9 of investment, it will soon be scattered allover 
the country wherever the most available means of using it are presented, and 
it will be lost to the trade of this city and the other . States. There is 
nothing to be predicted of the combination of results produced by the Northern 
and Southern tariffs, but general ruin to the commerce of the Northern confed- | 
eracy. France and England, in view of these two measures, will find but little 
dificulty now in recognizing the independence of the Confederate States of the 
South. The statesmen of these nations care nothing for our eternal nigger 
question. Their own commercial interests abroad are all in all to them; and, 
indeed, upon the subjectof negroes, both the American Governments stand now 
upon an equal footing, inasmuch as the Southern as well as the Northern con- 
stitution prohibits the African slave trade. 

The tariff of the South opens its ports upon fair and equitable terms to the 
manufacturers of foreign countries which it were folly to suppose will not be’ 
eagerly availed of; while the stupid and suicidal tariff, just adopted by the 
Northern Congress, imposes excessive and almost prohibitory duties upon the 
same articles. Thus the combination of abolition fanaties and stock-jobbers in 
Washington has reduced the whole North to the verge of ruin, which nothing 
can avert unless the Administration recognizes the necessity of at once calling 
an extra session of Congress to repeal the Morrill tariff and enact such meas- 
ures as may bring back the seceded States and reconstruct the Union upon 
terms of conciliation, justice, and right. 

I have read this extract from the New York Herald, Mr. President, 
in proof, if any proof were needed, of my assertion that the thing in 
controversy between the South and the North was the question of free 
trade and protection, it being deemed necessary to have free trade in 
order to protect the Southern system of labor and protection in order to 
uphold and benefit the Northern system of labor. 

Then came the struggle. Men were arrayed in arms. The Demo- 
cratie party divided in 1860 in its national convention, but the South 
consolidated under its Southern wing. It was a conspiracy against 
Northern labor, I repeat, which made war upon the Union, and it was 
the Northern labor system which, in defending itself, preserved the 
Union intact. Wherever met the contending parties, there met these 
two antagonistic labor systems, and there met these two antagonistic 
revenue s, Whoever had eyes to see might have read upon the 
bars of the Confederate flag,as it was seen in the smoke of battle, these 
words: Slavery and free trade;’’ and whoever had eyes to see might 
have read between the stripes of the Union fiag, these words: Free- 
dom and protection.“ 

Those were the issues involved in that contest. We had a right to 
suppose that free trade surrendered at Appomattox, but it did not. 

During reconstruction times the conspirators were silent, but they 
showed their hand again in 1876-77. The South had then practically 
become solid. It had acquiesced in the abolition of slavery, it had ac- 
quiesced in striking off the visible fetters which had encircled the ankles 
and wrists of the slave, but it had not acquiesced in the idea of his 
emancipation from the industrial system of the South. 

As soon as reconstruction was over and the excitement of the elect- 
oral count had subsided, they began anew their plottings to force free 
trade upon the country. The laborer was still despised, caste was still 
maintained, labor was still a badge of inferiority. From that day to 
this they have talked about a race issue in the South, but the only is- 
sue is the issue of labor. It is the question of whether the laborer shall 
be a man and have the rights of a man, to grow and develop, to be re- 
spected, and to take partin government. It is not because the man is 
black that he is not accorded his place in the government, his right to 
vote; it is because the South is determined to keep that labor system 
which was introduced when the ship with its cargo of slaves landed at 
Jamestown. : j 

They have found two kinds of sympathizers at the North who agree 
with them in their free-trade crusade.“ They are the doctrinaires, 
the professors of the colleges, who know nothing whatever of practical 
statesmanship, of practical business, or of practical political economy; 
and the spoilsmen of the North who seek, by adhesion to the free-trade 
fortunes of the solid South, to get office for their friends and to main- 
tain themselves in a triumphant party. Northern men with South- 
ern principles.“ 

The essentials of success now are the deception of the masses of 
Northern Democrats, for if you draw this line in Connecticut as you 
draw it here in the Senate, if you will avow in Connecticut as you avow 
here in the Senate that you are opposed to the principle of protection, 
Connecticut will vote 20,000 majority against the Democratic party. 


The laboringmen of Connecticut understand the benefits of protection. 


It is only when they are deceived by the pretense that it is not free 
er which is aimed at by the Democratic party, that they stand by 
t party. 

To return to history, and recent history at that. In the Congress 
which met in October, 1877, in extra session, towards the close of the 
session there was an overt act of the conspiracy well to be remembered. 
The present author, sponsor, and father of the House tariff bill of this 
session, Mr. MILLS, of Texas, on the 1st day of December, 1877, asked 
for a suspension of the rules of the House to enable him to submit the 
following resolution for passage: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be instructed to so revise 


the tariff as to make it purely and solely a tariff for revenue and not for protect- 
ing one class of citizens by plundering another, 


And yet he is making speeches up in Connecticut in this campaign 
in defense of the Mills bill,“ in which by indirection he denies that 
he is a free-trader. Me is endeavoring to secure votes in Connecticut 
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to help elect Grover Cleveland by making the laboringmen of Con- 
necticut, who believe in protection, think that he does not intend to 
destroy it and has not endeavored to destroy it in the bill which he 
has through the House cf Representatives. 

In 1878, at the next session of the same Congress, came the Wood 
tariff bill, a bill which the late lamented President of the United States, 
James A. Garfield, denominated a horrible monster.“ It was a Dem- 
ocratic measure in that House. It did not receive the support of all 
the Democratic members. The enacting clause was struck out by a 
vote of 134 to 120, 18 Democrats voting with the Republicans to strike 
out the enacting clause—18 protection Democrats in 1878 in the House 
of Representatives. All honor to them! 

That proposition gave us the Forty-seventh Congress, during which 
we d the tariff-revision act of 1883, after which came one of the 
saddest incidents in the history of American politics. It became nec- 
essary as a pars of this conspiracy to ostracize, crush, and destroy 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL, who stood with the protectionists. He had 
been elected Speaker at the second session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
on the death of Mr. Kerr, and also Speaker of the Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth Congresses. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress he was the head of the minority of 
the Ways and Means Committee. That entitled him, if the Democrats 
again obtained control of the Honse, to go to the head of the committee 
as its chairman. In the Forty-eighth Congress there came the ques- 
tion of who should be elected Speaker. Mr. RANDALL wasa protection- 
ist; Mr. CARLISLE was a free-trader. The result might haye been fore- 
seen when the Democratic party was in controlof the House. A protec- 
tionist can no more be elected Speaker of the House of Representatives 
when the Democratic party has control of the House than he can be 
translated to heaven; and justas long as the Democratic party controls 
the House of Representatives, just so long there will be a free-trade 
Democrat in the Chair to control the organization of the committees 
and to ize whomever he pleases to move for the consideration of 
bills in the House. The Northern protection Democrats supported Mr. 
RANDALL; but there were not enough of them. 

Mr. CARLISLE became Speaker, and he was re-elected in the Forty- 
ninth and the Fiftieth Congress, when this unique spectacle was pre- 
sented—the necessities of the free-trade conspirators requiring it—the 
election of a Speaker whose seat was contested, and whom every la- 
boring man in this country at that time believed from the bottom ot 
his heart was never elected to this Congress. 

How did Mr. CARLISLE, the Speaker, constitute his Committee on 
Ways and Means? When first elected, all the rule of the House re- 
quired that Mr. RANDALL, a protectionist, should be made the chair- 
man of that committee if he desired it. It had been given out that he 
did not desire it, that he desired the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Appropriations, buf no one who has read the doings of those times 
but knows that he was left off from the Committee on Waysand Means 
and was not permitted to be its chairman because it was understood 
that he was to some extent a protection Democrat. 

How was that committee constituted? Tive Southern and two 
Northern free-traders, together with Abram S. Hewitt, who, I think 
I do no injustice in saying, was either a protectionist or a free-trader 
according to his idea of individual revenue, constituted the majority 
of that committee. Four Republican protectionists were put upon it. 
There were eight Democrats, not one of whom, unless it was Abram 
S. Hewitt, could be supposed to be a protectionist, and there were four 
Northern Republican protectionists put upon that committee. The 
Democratic members were Morrison, chairman; Mills, of Texas; Blount, 
of Georgia; Blackburn, of Kentucky; Herbert, of Alabama; Jones, ot 
Arkansas; Hewitt, of New York, and Hurd, of Ohio; and the Repub- 
licans were Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Kasson, of Iowa; Hiscock, of 
New York, and Russell, of Massachusetts. That committee gave the 
House what was known as the ‘‘horizontal reduction bill,” voted upon 
April 15, 1884. The first test vote was on consideration. The objec- 
tidn to consideration was made by William W. Eaton, of Connecticut, 
who was to some extent a Democratic protectionist. The vote was for 
consideration 140 to 138 against. It was carried by two majority. Mr. 
RANDALL and thirty-eight Democrats with him voted ‘‘nay.” 

Then Mr. Converse, of Ohio, moved to strike out the enacting clause. 
That was carried by 159 to 155, Mr. RANDALL and 37 Democrats with 
him voting yea to strike out the enacting clause. That was in 1884. 

In the fall of that year Mr. RANDALL was pressed into the service 
of the Democratic party to go on the stump, as was Mr. Eaton. They 
were both in Connecticut, saying, We are protectionists, we are as good 
protectionists as any Republicans, and we are Democrats, and you can 
safely elect Grover Cleveland; you can trust us to prevent the free-trade 
pepon of the Democrats from ing any free-trade bill through the 

ouse of Representatives; and those professions elected Grover Cleve- 
land—I do not call them professions—those statements elected Grover 
Cleveland. 

I have not heard that Mr. RANDALL, or Mr. Converse, or Mr. Eaton 
is on the stump this year as Democratic protection laboringmen 
to vote for GroverCleveland. Indeed, from the best of my information 
and belief. I state that they are at present indulging in a good deal of 
silent meditation upon the compound ingratitude of Grover Cleveland 
and the Democratic party. ; 


The platform of 1884 was made to appear astraddle. It became nec- 
essary now, in the effort to destroy Mr. RANDALL, to more fully capture 
the President of the United States and win him over to the plan of the 
free-trade conspirators. As long as Mr. RANDALL was a power in the 
House of Representatives there was no chance to pass a free-trade bill 
through that House. 

I will not speak of the constitution of subsequent committees until 
I come to the committees of the Fiftieth Congress. 

After the defeat of the Morrison horizontal bill there came the Mor- 
rison bill of 1836, which was very much like the Mills bill of 1888. It 
set out, if I remember, to put coal and iron ore and a variety of things 
of that sort upon the free-list. They found they had to abandon it in 
order to get votes to pass it. The result was to put wool and lumber 
on the free-list and a reduction of daties all along the protected arti- 
cles. On the question of the consideration of that bill the yeas were 
140, nays 157. Mr. RANDALL and 34 Democrats voting ‘‘nay.’’ As 
I said a moment ago, the conspiracy halted. It had come against an 
obstacle which must be removed. That obstacle was SAMUEL J. RAN- 
DALL and his little faithful band of protection Democrats in the House 
of Representatives standing by him. Only RANDALL and his protec- 
tion adherents were judged to prevent this cheap, ignorant labor system 
of the South from overthrowing the labor system of the North. It be- 
came necessary to win the President over to the plan of this conspir- 
acy. He was won over, and the bait with which he was captured was 
the promise of a renomination, which he had pledged himself not to 
accept. The message which he had prepared for the information of 
Congress upon the state of the Union was thrown to the waste-basket 
and a message which gave what information be had on the subject of 
revenue reform and protection and free trade and unjust taxation and 
surplus was sent to Congress with the promise that possibly we might 
have something after that time, a promise which has not been ful filled. 

Mr. CARLISLE constituted his committee after that message was sent. 
No Northern man at the head of it any more, as Fernando Wood and 
William R. Morrison had been. A Northern free-trader would not do, 
and the ranking members on that committee are MILLS of Texas, Mc- 
MILLIN of Tennessee, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, BRECKINRIDGE 
of Kentucky, TURNER of Georgia, and WILSON of West Virginia. 
The first five are from States where this cheap, ignorant labor is deemed 
essential for prosperity. Out of two billions of dollars, in round num- 
bers, produced by the protected industries of this country, the States 
from which these six ranking members of that committee come, as has 
heen shown to the Senate, produce only $56,000,000 annually. There 
was no representative from the great State of New York, to say noth- 
ing of New England. 

I shall never expect a chairman of any important committee from 
New England while the Democrats have control of the other House. 
This seems to be as in olden times a raid on New England. We have 
it thrown in our faces here that protection is a New England theory; 
that it is for the benefit df New England, aud against all the rest of the 
States. I want to tell those Senators who indulge in that talk that 
they are mistaken; that the line which separates New England from 
New Yorkis obliterated; thut the center of manufacturing in this coun- 
try is west of the Alleghany-Mountains, and that their taunt of manu- 
facturers will be felt not so particularly in New England as in some 
other States of the Union. 

Mr. RANDALL had power in Pennsylvania in the Democratic party. 
The control of the State Democratic Committee of Pennsylvania was 
favorable to Mr, RANDALL. A majority of its members were his friends. 
Mr. Saunders, a personal and politica] friend, was its chairman, The 
edict went forth that Mr. RANDALL had to be stripped of powerin his 
own State. It was necessary to degrade him or the free-trade conspir- 
acy could not prevail, and the President's“ next friend’? was deputed 
to destroy Mr, RANDALL’s influence with that committee. Mr. WILL- 
IAM L. Scorr, by means which, if the secret history of the trans- 
action were written, would shock even the sensibilities of the Demo- 
cratic party, persuaded the friends of Mr. RANDALL on that committee 
to depose Mr. Saunders from its chairmanshipand to appoint Mr. Kisner 
as its chairman. What then occurred? Every follower of SAMUEL J. 
RANDALL in the House of Representatives was given to understand 
that the price of Presidential favor was a vote for the Mills bill. It 
was openly proclaimed that for every SowDEN there should be an Al- 
lentown.’’ 

Talk of iniquitous taxation! Look at this iniquitous Administration. 
The Mills bill was concocted by conspirators in the dark. It was cau- 
cused upon and made an administration measure. Votes were pur- 
chased for it by yielding partial protection to articles from which pro- 
tection had been wholly withdrawn if it was necessary to do so in order 
to secure such votes. Men who had been elected by protection con- 
stituencies were cajoled, coaxed, threatened, and driven into its sup- 
port by this Administration. 

The vote was taken. Four Democrats only stood with SAMUEL J. 
RANDALL. Four only ‘‘faithful found among the faithless. Mr. 
SowDEN was beaten for a renomination in his district by the in- 
fluence exercised by the next friend of the Administration upon his 
constituency. Mr. HoGa, of West Virginia, paired with Mr. RAN- 
DALL, then stretched upon a bed of sickness, which it was feared might 
prove a bed of death. From that bed he wrote to Mr. Hoce, a friend 
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of the Mills bill, asking him to pair with him on that measure, and 
Mr. Hoce did so. Influences from the city of Washington defeated 
Mr. Howe for a renomination in his district for that act. 

Four Democrats only stood with SAMUEL J. RANDALL. The time 
which Republicans predicted had come: the time when Mr. RANDALL 
could no longer prevent the passage of a free-trade bill by the House 
of Representatives. Protection was vanquished and destroyed in the 
Democratic party the day that the Mills bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Could political malignity go further than it has gone in the persecu- 
tion of that honest friend of intelligent and enlightened labor? I said 
it was the saddest picture in American politics. The hounding of 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL to his political and almost to actual death pre- 
sents the most shocking picture in American politics except that other 
companion picture, the ruin and death of John Roach, compassed by 
the Democratic Secretary of the Navy because he was a protectionist 
and a Republican. 

Where do we stand, Mr. President? What is now essential to the 
complete triumph of these conspirators, to the complete passage of such 
a free-trade measure as has been sent to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives? I have already stated what was considered essential, 
namely, the re-election of Grover Cleveland and the election of Allen 
G. Thurman to occupy that chair which, Mr. President, you now oc- 
cupy, give the casting vote in the Senate to the passage of a bill in 
which the moderation of the present House bill spoken of by the Pres- 
ident in his letter of acceptance will be discarded, and the purpose ot 
the conspiracy will be, if possible, more completely incorporated. 

There is one other thing that is essential to it, and that is to again 
deceive the laboringmen of the North who are in the Democratic party. 
That process is going on, or the attempt is made to secure that result. 
To this end the President says he is not engaged in a “‘ free-trade cru- 
sade.” To this end the free-traders on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee are trying to make Democratic workingmen believe them to be their 
best friends. The free-trade war-paint has been washed otf as much as 

ssible since the Oregon and Maine elections by these free-traders. 

t is about as difficult now to find a free-trader as it was for Diogenes 
to find an honest man in Athens although he hunted in daylight for 
him with a lantern. 

Where are the members of the Ways and Means Committee? They 
are not in the House of Representatives, but, representing a labor sys- 
tem and a civilization which has neither a just conception of labor nor 
a respect for laborers, they are perambulating the North to try to make 
citizen laborers believe that they are their best champions. Since the 
day when Jacob put on his goat-skin mittens and stoleaway the birth- 
right of Esau there has been no such impostureattempted. This mas- 
querade in which free-traders promenade in protection costume, in 
which Democratic mouopolists affect the workingman’s blouse and carry 
the workingman's tin-can, is very striking and very suggestive. Like 
the Apostle Paul, they havedetermined to become all things to all men 
in the hope that thereby they may be able to gain some. 

A feature of this system of deception, early resorted to, was the pre- 
tended antipathy and objection of the Democrats in Congress to what 
are known as trusts. We heard long and loud declamations here against 
trusts and upon the duty of Congress to prohibit and to punish all those 
engaged in them. Has any bill come to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives dealing with trusts and combinations and syndicates? No. 
Since it has been ascertained that the gentleman whom the Senator 
from Tennessee yesterday denominated as a Corsair“ is for Grover 
Cleveland, and since it has been understood that the great sugar trust 
is a Democratic institution and is contributing liberally and munifi- 
cently to the Democratic national campaign committee, and since it is 
understood that Jay Gould and the members of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee are among the great railroad monopolists of this 
country and are all supporting Grover Cleveland and aiding his elec- 
tion, the war against trusts by the Democratic party has degenerated 
into a paper war. We hear nothing more about it. We shall hear 
nothing more about it except on the stump, where Democratic protec- 
tion laboringmen will be told that the Republicans are the monopo 
lists, and that all these trusts are the result of Republican combination 
and the terrible protective tariff ! 

Mr. President, many things which I had intended to say must be 
omitted on account of time. Although I had intended to speak of the 
necessity of protection to the laborer of this country, of the relation ot 
protection to all that he holds dear in life, Iam content to leave what 
I have to say upon the simple historical statement of this conspiracy. 
I tell the men who are engaged in it that they will not delude the 
Democratic laborer of the North. He loves his party, but he loves his 
country better. He loves the Democratie party, but he loves repub- 
lican citizenship better. He will follow his party a long way, but 
into free trade never. 

You are making the mistake now which you made in 1860-61. 
When you had captured the Democratic party you counted upon the 
allegiance of the Northern Democratic lahorer to that party to stand 
by and defend you in your supreme effort to force free trade upon this 
country, or to secede and set up a confederacy of which it should be 
the corner-stone. You counted without your host. The Democratic 
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laborer of the North was true to his country then, was true to his labor 

system then, was true to his republicanism then; he enlisted in the 

army of National defenders. He wentside by side with the Republican 

laborer to defend the system which had made him all he was, and by 

which alone he hoped for future progress and advancement. You will- 
be disappointed now. He will not follow the Democratic party into 

free trade. He will stand by protection. He will defeat Grover Cleve- 

land’s re-election. 

Mr. CHACE proceeded to address the Senate. [For the speech com- 
plete see the succeeding day’s proceedings.] Having spoken for some 
time, 

Mr. HOAR said: I should like to inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island if he desires to finish his speech to-night. It is getting very 
dark, and it is late. 

Mr. CHACE. I find my throat getting somewhat sore, and if Sen- 
ators will indulge me, I should prefer to conclude my remarks in the 
morning. 

Mr. HOAR. With the leave of the Senator from Rhode Island, I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) 
55 some adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, October 12, 1888, at 12 
0 m. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, October 12, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Iowa, at Des Moines, Iowa, praying that 
an appropriation of $200,000 be made to furnish the number of head- 
stones for marking the graves of Union soldiers that will be required 
to fill the requisitions of the coming year; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1311) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. Murphy, 
of Marengo, Iowa, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported adversely thereon; and they were postponed in- 
definitely: 

A bill (S. 863) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. Murphy, 
of Marengo, Iowa; and 

A bill (S. 2035) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. Murphy, 
of Marengo, Iowa. 

Mr. WALTHALL (for Mr. HAWLEY), from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1455) for the relief of 
Mark Tomlinson, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

CONDITION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably with amendments the resolution for printing 
the report of the Select Committee to Investigate the Operations of the 
Civil Service. I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HALE October 
11, 1888, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate, That there be printed 10,000 copies of the report of the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Operations of the Civil Service, and 1,000 
copies of the report and testimony, one-half for the use of the committee and 
one-half for the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Printing report to amend the 
resolution so as to make it read: 


That there be pines 12,000 additional copies of the report of the Select Oom- 
mittee to Investigate the Operations of the Civil Service, and 500 additional 
copies of the report and testimony, one-half for the use of the committee and 
one-half for the Senate. 


Mr. MANDERSON. The resolution is amended in order to bring it 
within the rule as to the cost not exceeding $500. Twelve thousand 
copies can be printed of the report and 500 of the report and the testi- 
mony. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY REPORT. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whotn was 
referred the concurrent resolution submitted by himself October 4, 1888, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That there 


be printed 50,000 copies of the fourth annual report of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, for the year 1887, of which 13,000 copies shall be for the use of the mene 


The amendments of the committee 
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bers of the Senate, 27,000 copies for the use of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 10,000 copies for the use of the Commissioner of A iture; 
the illustrations to be executed under the supervision of the Public Printer, in 
accordance with the directions of the Joint Committee on Printing, the work to 
be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


NAVAL ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following concurrent resolution, submitted by himself 
October 4, 1888, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimout consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the annual 
volumes of the astronomical observations of the Naval Observatory for 1886, 1887 
and 1888 be printed, and that 1,800 additional copies of each report be printed, 
of which 300 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 700 copies for the use of 
the 3 of Representatives, and 800 copies for the use of the Navy Depart- 
men 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker had appointed Mr. PENINGTON in 
the place of Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, as one of the managers on the 
part of the House on the bill (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain 
claims reported by the accounting officers of the United States Treasury 
Department. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
2802) to fix the number of unbound and bound Journals of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to provide for their distribution. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the re- 

rt of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two 

ouses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6514) mak- 
ing appropriations for certain claims reported by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 4601) toamend the naval record of Nickolas Leuschen, 
Peter Leuschen, and Loth Possum; 

A bill (H. R. 9447) to restore certain money to the fund for erecting 
a public building at the city of Detroit; and 

A bill (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of delivery, 
and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods, and for other purposes,’’ to the said port of Lincoln. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 3630) granting increase of pension 
to William H. Dougal; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOAR (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3631) increasing the 
pensions of certain disabled veterans of the United States Navy; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 3632) for the relief of Mrs. Fan- 
nie Moore, widow of Maj. Gen. Marshall Frank Moore; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


MINERAL CLAIMS, 
Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Whereas it is alleged the current uncontested business relating tothe applica- 
tion for patents to mineral claims in the mineral division of the Gene Pana 
Office is in arrears about thirty-three months: 8 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining be, and are hereby, in- 
structed to inquire into the cause of such arrears in such current business, and 
what legislation, if Leg ooo necessary to correct the evil, and report at the next 
session of the present Congress. 

FOURTH OF JULY CLAIMS. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on House bill 6514. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Is THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, October 12, 1888. 
That the House concur in the report of the committee of conference 


on the d ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain claims reported by the account- 
ing officers of the United States Treasury, 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 6514) making appropriations 
for cortain claims N by the account: officers of the T ury Depart- 
ment, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to the amendments 
— — Senate, and do recomm to their respective Houses the bill as 
amen! 


Managers on the part wi the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference. 
e report was concurred in, 


MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE, 


Mr. DOLPH. The bill (8. 1786) to regulate appointments in the 
Marine-Hospital Service of the United States passed the other House 
with an amendment. ‘The bill and amendment were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and reported back by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CuLLoM], with a request for a conference. Some one sug- 
gested that it be placed on the Calendar. I wish to have a conference 
appointed. I think the Senate has already disagreed to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the Committee on Com- 
merce was a recommendation that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and ask for a conference thereon. 
No action was taken and the bill went on the Calendar. If there be 
no objection, the recommendation of the committee will be agreed to. 
It is so ordered. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. DOLPH, Mr. 
SAWYER, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following resolutions; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A resolution for the printing of the report of the Director of the Mint 
on the production of the precious metais in the United States for the 
year 1887 and 9,000 extra copies; and 

A resolution for the printing of 5,000 copies each, in cloth binding, 
of the first and second annual reports of the Commissioner of Labor, 
for the use of the Department of Labor. 

The message also announced that the House had appointed Mr. 
WHEELER, and Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa managers of the conference 
on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing 
the President to appoint and retire Alfred Pleasonton with the rank 
and grade of colonel, instead of Mr. TOWNSHEND and Mr. GEAR. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to furnish the Senate as soon 
as practicable an estimate of the cost of the improvement of the Willamette 
River between Portland and Oswego, in Oregon, by the removal of bars and 


deepening the channel so as to admit of the navigation of the same by deep- 
draught vessels. 
TESTIMONY IN LA ABRA SILVER MINING CLAIM. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That in the taking of testimony in the matter of the claim known as 
the claim of La Abra Silver Mining Company before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the a ret of witnesses who are physically 
unable to attend the arrean pN the subcommittee or who live at so great a 
distance from Washington that their attendance would be unduly expensive to 
the Government may be taken when it is so ordered by such subcommittee. 

Such depositions may betaken under oath before a notary public to be named 
by order ofsaid committee, and may be certified under his official seal. 

The examination of such witnesses shall be upon interrogatories in writing. 
propounded by the subcommittee or by either of the purties in interest, lodged 
with the clerk of the committee. And the counsel for the claimants and coun- 
sel opposing the claim shall be allowed ten days from the date of the service of 
copies of such interrogatories upon them to propound additional questions to 
such witnesses, and the testimony so taken shall be received and reported b: 
such subcommittee in the same manner as if said witnesses had been in attend- 
3 and had testified before them, and subject to the same exceptions and ob- 

izations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAsco in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama ask for the immediate consideration of the res- 
olution? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I do not rise to object to the resolution but I did not 
catch the committee to which it refers. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘The Committee on Foreign Relations. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL LIBRARY ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I asked the other day that the resolution re- 
ported, I believe, by the chairman of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses in regard to the Senate Select Commiteee on Additional Accom- 
modations for the Library of Congress might be laid over. I have since 


looked at it, and the Senate can take it up and act upon it; it will take 
but a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask to have the reso- 
lution taken up now ? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator who reported itis absent, and I ask 
that it be now taken up. He wanted it considered at the time when 
it was reported, and asked that it might be adopted. I intended to call 
it up early this morning. Let it be acted on now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

Whe Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for the 
Library of Congress be, and it is hereby, authorized to sit during the coming 
recess of Congress, and any necessary expenses shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, upon voucheys to be approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the 
President to appoint and retire Alfred Pleasonton with the rank and 
grade of colonel. 

ALFRED PLEASONTON. 
Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate on the bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President 
to e and retire Alfred Pleasonton with the grade and rank of colonel 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate and agree to the same. 

C. K. DAVIS, 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Sendic. 
CHAS. E. HOOKER, 
D. B, HENDERSON, 
JOS. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report requires no action on the 
part of the Senate. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If there be none, that orderis closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. CHACE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the House bill 9051, the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce 
taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the rev- 
enue. 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a book entitled 
The Campaign Text-Book of the Democratic Party of the United States 
for the Presidential Election of 1888. On page 304 of that book, 
chapter 25, I find a very extended reference to the claim of what has 
been accomplished by Democratic administration of the Post-Office. 
In italicised heading to the chapter I find the following: 


The railway mail,the star-route, and the steam-boat branches all show in- 
efficiency and extraordinary expansion. Decline in the number of dep- 
redations and defaulters among postmasters and other postal employés. 


Further on they claim— 

Senerare oee aera peara Hte theo epee balers: 
and the complaints of the service are fewer than ever before. 

Having served during this Congress as a member of the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and also as a member of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the Administration of the Civil Service by 
the present Administration, I think I am qualified to judge and to 
discuss the merits and the truthfulness of this claim. It strikes me as 
the most monstrous assumption that has ever come to my notice. 

In regard to their claim that there has been less complaint, Senators 
will remember that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] and others 
some three months ago had read at the Clerk’s desk a large number of 
extracts from Democratic newspapers in different parts of the country, 
particularly in the West and South, but also some from the East, mak- 
ing most strenuous complaints of the inefficiency of the administration 
of the postal and railway mail service of the country. 

I shall not detain the Senate by rereading these newspaper ex- 
tracts, but with the consent of the Senate print them with my remarks 
in order that they may show whether it is true that there have been 
any complaints made of deficiency in the postal service. 

The l] service comes nearer to the people than any other branch 
of the Government. It visits every fireside in the land, and ministers 
to the social and business concerns of every citizen. The manner in 
which it is conducted for the time being readily impresses itself upon 
the people, and furnishes them with a criterion by which to a great 
extent they judge the capacity of the Government for dealing with 
public affairs. Recitals from the history of the service never fail to 
awaken public interest. = 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION FROM 1953 ro 1861. 

Upon the advent of the Republican party to power in 1861, after 
eight years of Democratic administration under Pierce and Buchanan, 
the postal service was in a wretchedly demoralized condition. Its 
facilities were meager and unsuited to the public wants; its machinery 


registry 
| from this source had fallen from $31,000 in 1856 to $25,000 in 1860. 


was inadequate, cumbersome, and inefficient. Official delinquencies 
were of constant occurrence, and the postal revenues were squand: 
with reckless prodigality. State laws claiming the right to examine 
and suppress the mails were sustained by Federal authority, and the 
Postmaster-General in 1859 not only permitted but instructed a post- 
master within sight of the National Capitol to destroy newspapers 
and pamphlets arriving in the mails which were distasteful to the 
political sentiments of the community. 

Though the rates of postage were high, nearly one-half of the postal 
expenditures were paid out of the general Treasury, and the deficiency 
in the postal revenue was constantly and rapidly growing. The depart- 
mental reports contained no suggestions for the improvement of the 
service, and the statute-books were left almost barren of postal legisla- 
tion. The rates of postage on all classes of matter in 1861 were sub- 
stantially the same as in 1851, when letter postage was reduced to 3 
cents under the Whig administration of President Fillmore. Cheaper 
postages were not favored, buton the contrary there was a clamor from 
the Department for a return to higher rates. In his report for 1854 
the Democratic Postmaster-General recommended a large increase in 
the charges for newspapers. 

In 1856 he said it was— 
fair to conclude that low rates of postage have ceased to stimulate the corre- 
spondence of the country. 

In the report for 1858 he felt— 


bound to say that the last reduction [of letter postage] below 5 cents, and the 
discount allowed on the 33 rates on prin matter, have greatly 
curtailed the usefulness of the Department. 


And he— 


respectfully submitted to the superior wisdom of Congress whether one uniform 
rate of 5 cents for all distances would not enlarge the usefulness of the Depart- 
ment, diminish, if it did notentirely prevent, such heavy drafts upon the Treas- 
ury, and best promote the interests and convenience of the people. 

The inefficiency of the service and the abuses to which it had been 
subjected were eloquently attested by the departmental reports. In 
1859 the Democratic Postmaster-General made the following state- 
ment: 

The expense attending the distribution of letters, even where honestly per- 
formed and the legitimate and proper commissions only charged, al no 
inconsiderable sums from the postal revenues, and this is much swollen by the 
second and third process of the kind to which they are exposed, often by neces- 
sity, sometimes by accident and ignorance, and more frequently, it is feared, by 
design. * For the year ending June 30, 1859, the excess fot expenditures 
over receipts] amounted to $6,996,009.26. This unfortunate condition of things 
has involved the Department in imputations of extravagance as disparaging as 
they have been undeserved, Its present embarrassments which have so crip- ` 
pled its efficiency and clouded its reputation are not the fruit of its own volun- 
lary action, * * * Without enteringinto the details of the delinquenciesand 
depredations alleged to have occurred in connection with the postal service 
haere the past year, it may suffice to state that its moral aspects are still unsat- 

factory. A 

In concluding the report, the Postmaster-General says of the condi- 
tion of the postal service: 

The country has constantly. manifested ihe most intense solicitude for the 
preservation of its purity and the prosperity of its administration, and it can 
not now bed ised that the guilty abuses of its administrations and the reck- 
less waste of its hard-earned revenues, con with the humiliations to which 
— main consequence been exposed, have deeply and sadly impressed the public 

n 

While admitting the faults of the Government, the Postmaster- 
General was disposed to lay a part of the blame to the public when he 
said: 

If embarrassments ensue, it is but proper that they should fall pon those by 
whose willful or heedless conduct they have been superinduced. Ignorance so 
defiant at all attempts at its e gman or indifference so insensible alike . 
to duty and to interest. may well be permitted to suffer annoyance and even 
loss without even exciting any serious concern. Were the duty of the publicin 
reference to its correspondence as faithfully performed as is that of the Post- 
Office Department, much of the complaint now heard of its irregularity and 
mismanagement would cease. 


REPUBLICAN ADXINISTRATION, 1861 To 1855. 

A great civil war—the legacy of the Democratic party—did not fur- 
nish an auspicious period in which to inaugurate reforms in the meth- 
ods of administering the Government. Nevertheless, the work of re- 
generation was not delayed, and the brilliant career of the postal service 
from 1861 to 1885 resulted with other great achievements from the 
patriotic, enlightened, and progressive spirit of the Republican party. 
The supremacy of the National over State authority in the control of 
the mails was immediately asserted and firmly established after four 
years of bloody war, and a repetition to-day by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the edict of his predecessor in 1859 would raise a storm of pop- 
ular indignation that would drive him out of office within twenty-four 
hours. 

Letters to soldiers were forwarded without prepayment of postage, 
and special provision was made for sending them clothing and other 
articles at low rates of postage. The mail-carrier visited every camp 
and followed upon every march. 

The machinery for conducting the postal service was improved in all 
its details, and néw facilities were introduced to increase its usefulness. 
It will be necessary to mention only the four great features of the postal 
service, features which specially distinguish it to-day: the registry, 
the free-delivery, the money-order, and the railway-mail systems. 

The regi. system was first put into operation in 1855. The a 
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the latter year the discontinuance of the system was recommended by 
the Democratic Postmaster-General for the reason— 

That correspondents have become convinced that in registering their valu- 
able letters they have been but holding a light for the depredator, instead oi 
darkening his way or embarrassing him in the commission of his crime. 

Fortunately the recommendation was not carried out, but instead the 
system was, a few yearssubsequently, under Republicanadministration, 
put upon a new and secure footing, and in 1885 it yielded a revenue of 
about $1,000,000. In 1885 the Treasury Department alone committed 
to the registered mails about $500,000,000 in currency, bonds, etc., not 
a dollar of which was lost. In 1878 the privileges of the registry sys- 
tem previously confined to letters were extended to all classes of mail- 
matter. 

The free-delivery or letter-carrier system was introduced in 1863 
under a Republican administration. In 1885 it was in operation in 
178 cities with over 4,000 carriers, who handled nearly 1,750,000,000 
pieces of mail-matter. 

The money-order system, also a Republican improvement, was intro- 
duced in 1864. In 1885 it was in operation at more than 7,000 offices, 
which issued about 8,000,000 orders, amounting to nearly $125,000, 000. 

Bat the t innovation was the railway-mail service, which was 
inaugurated in 1864. By this system mail-matter is kept in continu- 
ous transit without going into post- offices for distribution, thus greatly 
facilitating the dispatch of matter and economizing the cost of handling 
it. In 1885 the system was in use on nearly 110,000 miles of railroad, 
over 4,000 clerks were employed, and they handled about 5, 000, 000, 000 
pieces of mail- matter. The Fast Mails“ probably had nevereven been 
dreamed of by a Democratic administration prior to 1861. 

The methods of collecting and disbursing the postal revenues were 
radically changed, leading to greater simplicity, certainty, and security. 
Out of a total of nearly 8400, 000, 000 collected for the seven years prior 
to 1835 at about 50,000 post- offices, less than $30,000, or say one dollar 
outof every ten thousand, was lost to the Government—a record that no 

rivate or corporate business establishment in the world can boast of. 

n 1860 the Government lost $170,947.67 by the defalcation of a sitfgle 
postmaster, Isaac V, Fowler, the Democratic postmaster at New York 

_ City, and not a single penny was ever recovered. 

The great improvements in the service were attended by freqnent 
and important reductions in the rates of postage and a greater liber- 
ality in the treatment of mail-matter. The extra charges for long dis- 
tances were abolished in 1863, and uniform rates were established for 
all distances. In 1866 provision was made for forwarding letters with- 
out additional postage from one post-office to another at the request of 
the party addressed; also for the return to the writers free of charge of 
undelivered letters bearing a request to return. At the same time the 
charge for returning letters from the Dead-Letter Office and the pen- 
alty of double postage on partially prepaid letters were abolished. 

In 1874 the postal-card was introduced, permitting a written message 
to be sent ata charge of lcent. The number of cards grew from about 
one hundred million the first year to nearly four hundred million in 
1883. By the act of March 3, 1883, letter-postage was reduced from 3 
cents to 2 cents per one-half ounce, and this was shortly followed by a 
reduction of 2 cents for a full ounce under the act of Congress of March 
3, 1885, signed by President Arthur on the last day of Republican ad- 
ministration. The postage on an ounce of written matter sent from 
New York to San Francisco was 20 cents in 1861; in 1835 it was only 2 
cents. Letters to foreign countries came in for a ful. share of the re- 
ductions. Postal-union arrangements were made fixing uniform rates, 
and the charge of 5 cents in 1885 was less than one-sixth of the average 
rates in 1861. 

On newspapers and periodicals sent by publishers to subscribers the 
charges in 1861 were regulated by weight, distance, and frequency of 
issue, and they were collected of the subscriber. In 1863 the charges 
were reduced and made uniform for all distances. In 1874 the rates 
were fixed at 2 cents per pound for newspapers and 3 cents per pound 
for periodicals, to be paid by the publishers instead of by the subscrib- 
ers. In 1878 the rate on periodicals was reduced to 2 cents a pound. 
By the Republican act of March 3, 1885, the charge on newspapers and 
poroa was reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent per pound. This rate 

less than one-sixth of the average charge in 1861 for like quantities 
of matter. On newspapers sent by others than publishers and news 
agents the charge since 1884 has been 1 cent for each 4 ounces. In 
1861 under Democratic administration it was 1 cent for each ounce. 

In 1861 the postage on books was 1 cent an ounre for 3,000 miles, 
and 2 cents an ounce for greater distances. In 1885 it was 1 cent for 
2 ounces to all distances. In 1861 corrected proof-sheets and manu- 
script copy of the same passing between author and publisher were 
subject to letter postage; since 1863 they have been sent at printed 
rates, the charge in 1835 being 1 cent for each 2 ounces. In 1861 
many articles, such as hand-bills, posters, lithographs, engravings, 
photographie views, etc., were also charged at letter rates. The pres- 
ent charge for all this matter is 1 cent for each 2 ounces. Much new 
matter was admitted to the mails. Provision was made for carrying 
unsealed parcels containing articles of every conceivable description 
not above 4 pounds in weight at a charge of 1 cent an ounce. The 
wide extension of postal facilities and the important reductions in the 


rates of postage from 1861 to 1885, though designed for the public benefit 
rather than to profit the postal revenue, were attended by the most ex- 
cellent financial results, abundantly vindicating the liberal and pro- 


f | gressive policy by which they had been prompted. All these improve- 


ments were by Kepublican administrations, 

The immediate effect of the reduction of letter postage in 185 was 
to leave a deficiency of revenue that was equal to nearly one-fourth of 
the amount of the postal expenditures. Instead of diminishing, the de- 
ficency continued on an ascending scale until 1861, when, as already 
stated, nearly one-half of the expenditures were paid outof the general 
Treasury. Thesuspension of mail service in the Southern States in 1861 
removed a large share of the burden, so that in 1865 there was a small 
excess of receipts over expenditures. The restoration of mail facilities 
in the South at the close of the war again left the postal service with 
adeficiency of revenue, more than one-third of the expenditures in 1868 
having been supplied from the Treasury. From this time the receipts 
gained steadily upon the expenditures, and in 1882 the postal service 
yielded a surplus of over $1,000,000, The reduction of letter postage 
to 2 cents followed in 1883. The revenue had grown from eight and 
one-third millions in 1861 to forty-five and one-half millions in 1883, 
and the increase in the volume of mail-matter was in a vastly greater 
proportion. What a wonderful growth do these figures represent in 
the development and prosperity of the country during twenty-two 
years of Republican control of the Government. 

The immediate loss of revenue by the reduction of letter postage to 
2 cents left the Treasury to bear about one-twelfth of the postal ex- 
penditures in 1884. A recovery was delayed by the severe depression 
of general business in the next year, the total revenue for 1885 being 
about half a million dollars less than for 1884, and it was reserved to 
the future to realize the benefits resulting from the stimulus of a lower 
rate of postage. Still the deficiency of the revenue in 1885 was not 
more than about one-seventh of the expenditure, and this deticiency 
was relatively not. much more than one-third of that of 1861 at the 
close of Democratic administration. 

While the credit of the great advances made in the postal service 
belongs to the Republican party, the official records show that the 
burdens of maintaining the service fall most unequally upon Repnb- 
lican shoulders. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1881, is 
published a table exhibiting in separate columns the postal receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1880, of the States that voted 
respectively for Garfield and for Hancock in the last-mentioned year. 
The table was compiled from the report of the Postmaster-General for 
1880. It includes only the expenditures chargeable directly to each 
of the several States, omitting those of a general nature not apportion- 
able by States and Territories. 

Nineteen States cast their electoral votes for Garfield and nineteen 
States voted for Hancock. Of the nineteen States voting for Garfield, 
ten States yielded a surplus of revenue over expenditure. Of the nine- 
teen States voting for Hancock, only two States—New Jersey and Dela- 
ware—had an excess of revenue over expense. The revenue in the 
nineteen Garfield States amounted to $24,245,790.74, and in the nine- 
teen Hancock States it amounted to $7,914,245.14. The expenditures 
in the Garfield States amounted to $22,257,446.45, and in the Hancock 
States they amounted to $11,599,937.44. The net surplus of revenue 
in the Garfield States was 81.988, 344.29, and the net deficiency in the 
Hancock States was $3,685,692.30. The Garfield States contributed 
75.3 per cent. of the total revenue, and the Hancock States 24.6 per 
cent. 

Of the total expenditure 65.7 per cent. was in the Garfield States 
and 34.2 per cent. in the Hancock States. For every dollar expended 
in the Garfield States $1.08 of revenue was returned. For each dollar 
expended in the Hancock States only 68 cents of revenue was returned. 
The Garfield States, which cuntributed 75.3 per cent. of the total reve- 
nue, had a proportionate share of only 57.7 per cent. in the electoral 
college. The Hancock States had a proportionate share of 42.2 per 
tent. in the electoral college, while contributing dnly 24.6 per cent. of 
the postal revenue. Thus it appears alsothat the political representa- 
tion of the Republican States is not in a fair proportion to the intelli- 
gence and business needs of their people as manifested in the use of the 
mails. 

Six Presidential terms intervened from 1861 to 1885, and every one 
of them left the impress of some highly beneficial measures upon the 
history of the postal service. The record of the last four years of Re- 
publican administration, from 1881 to 1885, includes the reduction of 
letter postage, first to 2 centsa halfounce, and then to 2 cents an ounce; 
the reduction of postage on newspapers and periodicals from publishers 
to subscribers from 2 cents to 1 cent a pound; the reduction on tran- 
sient newspapers and periodicals from 1 cent for 2 ounces to 1 cent for 
4 ounces; and the introduction of the postal-note and special-delivery 
systems. And notwithstanding all of these changes the deficiency in 
the postal revenue was not much greater in 1885 than in 1881. 

THE POST-OFFICE UNDER MODERN DEMOCRACY, 


On the 4th of March, 1885, the control of the Government again 
passed into the hands of the Democratic party. Nearly four years have 
passed, and President Cleveland's term is rapidly drawing to a close, 
For good or evil its doings will soon pass into history. What does the 
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chapter devoted to the postal service show? Not a single important 
feature added to facilitate the public convenience or to improve the 
workings of the service! Not a single effort towards lessening the 
burden of postal chargestothe public! The Administration would be 
false to the traditions of the Democratic party in favoring a reduction 
of postages. The only change in this direction was a very recent one 
lowering the rate on seeds and plants, and that was brought about by 
the action of the Republican Senate. 

The motives which inspired the policy of the Administration are 
transparent. The reduction of letter postage in 1883 had left some de- 
ficiency in therevenue. This might be overcome, and the glory gained 
of restoring the service to a self-sustaining basis. The gap could be 
closed from both directions. Without any reduction of the postal rates 
the revenue would naturally grow faster than the expenditure, and the 
growth of the expenditure might be restricted by withholding new ac- 
commodations and by curtailing those already enjoyed by the people. 
To the glory of a self-sustaining postal service might be added a shin- 
ing reputation for economy. Was the public convenience to be allowed 
to stand in the way of such ambitions as these? The Treasury is, 
however, still left to bear a goodly share of the postal expenditures. 

FALSE DEMOCRATIC CLAIMS, 

The Campaign Text-Book of the Democratic Party for 1888” de- 
votes more than twenty pages to what is alleged to have been accom- 
plished in the postal service during the first three years of the present 
Administration. The statements bear undoubted evidence of having 
been prepared in the Post-Office Department, and, without raising the 
question of the propriety of employing the time of public servants un- 
der a Reform Administration“ in the preparation of political liter- 
ature, it may be well to examine some of the averments contained in 
the book. It is not claimed that there were any radical changes in 
the functions and methods of the service, but great credit is taken for 
an unusual growth in all the branches of business, for greater honesty 
among employés, and for a higher standard of efficiency in the conduct 
of the service. 

It is not true that— 
the service has been extended far beyond precedent in the history of the Depart- 
ment for any similar period of time, and, indeed, for any period of double the 
time— 

And that— 
the revenues have in like proportion increased,and the proportionate cost has 
in like manner decreased, 

The actual revenue for 1885 is given at $42,560,843.83, and the esti- 
mated revenue for 1888 at $53, 233,579.13, an increase of $10,672,735.30, 
or 25 per cent. The departmental reports show that the revenue for 
1880 was $33,315, 479.34, and for 1883, three years later, it was $45,503, - 
692.61. This wasan increase of $12,193, 213.27, or nearly 40 per cent., 
25 per cent, increase for three years of Democratic administration and 
40 per cent. increase for three years of Republican administration. 

The text-book gives the expenditures for 1885 at $49,782,619.09, and 
the estimated expenditure for 1888 at $55,250,000, an increase of $5,- 
087,380.91, or 10.9 percent. The report of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department gives the expenditure for 1880 at $36,- 
542, 803. 68, and for 1883 at $43,282, 944.43, an increase of $6,740, 140.75, 
or about 18 per cent. If there was greater 1 expenditure 
during this period it was recompensed by a much greater proportionate 
gain of revenue. The estimated gain of revenue over expenses from 
1885 to 1888 was 14 per cent.; from 1880 to 1883 the actual gain was 22 
per cent., being a net gain of 8 per cent. in ſavor of the last-mentioned 
period under Republican administration. 

The increase in the number of pieces of registered matter handled for 
1888 over 1885 is given in the text-book at 13.4 per cent.; the increase 
of the same matter shown by the official reports for 1883 over 1880 was 
51.4 per cent. For the money-order service the statistics for 1888 are 
not given by the text-book in advance of the official report. An ex- 
amination of the reports, however, shows that the increase in the amount 

_ of orders issued for 1887 over 1885 was at the rate of less than 1.5 per 
cent. The increase for 1882 over 1880 was 15.6 per cent. 

The text-book claims an increase for 1888 over 1885 of a little over 
19 per cent. in the length of railway-mail routes, and of 22 per cent. in 
the number of miles traveled. The official reports show that from 1880 
to 1883 there was an increass of very nearly 30 per cent. in the length 
of railway-mail routes, and of about 34 per cent. in the number of 
miles traveled. 

The text-book is silent as to the number of pieces of mail-matter 
handled by postal clerks; but from the official reports it appears that 
from 1885 to 1887 the increase was a little less than 18 per cent., while 
from 1880 to 1882 the increase was about 30 per cent. 

One branch of the postal service will sustain the claim of an undue 
“expansion” since 1885, and that is the Dead-Letter Office. The in- 
crease in the number of pieces of dead mail-matter received at that 
office in 1885 over that received in 1882 was about 13 per cent., while 
the increase for 1888 over 1885 was nearly 27 per cent. Had the postal 
service become less efficient or had the public become less intelligent 
and careful? 

With respect tothe alleged greater honesty of employés, it will be 
sufficient to say that the Postmaster-General found it necessary in 


1887 to ask for an increase in the appropriation for post-office inspect- 
ors from $200,000 to $300,000, to provide for overhauling the post- 
masters. The increase was granted. At the time fully two-thirds 
ofall the postmasters in office had been appointed by the present Dem- 
ocratie Administration. Not a single uncharitable suggestion came 
from Republican sources that this great increase of inspectors might be 
wanted to provide traveling agents to assist in working up at the pub- 
lic expense the perpetuation of the Administration. 

The claim of a greater efficiency in the service is not borne out by the 
facts. The proper and expeditious dispatch and delivery of mail-mat- 
ter depend largely upon the accuracy of its distribution in post-offices 
and on the lines of the railway mail service. The work requires a de- 
gree of expertness and technical skill that comes only from special 
adaptation aud long experience. The force employed up to 1485 had 
been carefully selected; it was well trained and highly efficient. Vio- 
lent changes were sure to result in a serious derangement of the mails. 

The departmental reports contain tabular ‘* Statements of errors in 
the distribution and forwarding of the mails.“ The record includes 
in appropriate columns the Number of incorrect slips returned,“ 
the Number of errors on incorrect slips returned,“ the number of 
‘*missent’’ and misdirected ” packages of letters, pouches, and sacks, 
and the number of ‘‘errors checked ” against other employés. Sep- 
arate tables are given for the postal clerks and for postmasters at the 
Presidential post offices, 

As to errors made by postal clerks, the footings are 429,373 incorrect 
slips, with 958,478 errors, in 1883; 396,746 incorrect slips, with 587,704 
er. in 1885, and 697,513 incorrect slips, with 1,734,617 errors, in 1887. 
For missent“ letter packages, pouches, and sacks, the number was 
14,544 in 1883, 14,841 in 1885, and 27,275 in 1887. Is that increased 
accuracy? For ‘‘misdirected’’ letter packages, pouches, and sacks 
there were 2,420 in 1883, 2,558 in 1885, and 4, 824 in 1887. For errors 
checked against other employés, the number reported was 1,861,534 in 
1883, 1,742,540 in 1885, and 2,873,379 in 1887. 

With regard to the errors by postmasters, the incorrect slips were 
236,194, with 489,879 errors, in 1883; 215,352 slips, with 415,429 errors, 
in 1885, and 341,712 slips, with 669,034 errors, in 1887. The mis- 
sent’? letter packages, pouches, and sacks were 4,623 in 1883; 4,700 in 
1885, and 8,432in 1887. The“ misdirected’? letter packages, pouches, 
and sacks were 2,723 in 1883; 2,543 in 1685, and 4,278 in 1887, Is 
that a degree of accuracy never reached before? 

Of the total number of pieces of mail-matter handled by postal clerks 
there was one error to every 4,153 pieces during the year ending June 
30, 1883; one error to every 5,574 pieces during the year ending June 30, 
1885, and one error to every 3,373 pieces during the year ending June 30, 
1887. A decrease of more than 25 per cent. in errors and a correspond- 
ing increase of efficiency from 1883 to 1835 during the last two years of 
Republican administration, and an increase of nearly 40 per cent. in 
errors and a proportionate decrease of efficiency from 1885 to 1887, dur- 
ing the first two years of Democratic administration! As the removal 
of Republican postal clerks has been greatly accelerated since the Ist 
of July, 1887, to satisfy the pressing political necessities of the Admin- 
istration, what will the ‘‘record of errors’’ for 1888 and 1889, the last 
two years of Democzatic administration, show? 

These figures are not a part of a general and widespread movement 
among Republican papers showing concert of action to attack the effi- 
ciency of the mail service;’’? but they are taken from the official reports 
of the Post-Office Department. They tell their own story. If, as al- 
leged, there has been a decline of complaints, then there has certainly 
been a great increase of public forbearance with regard to the work- 
ings of the mail service. The fault, however, will be shown to be due 
to the condition to which the postal service had been reduced by the 
removal of old, tried, and good officials, and the appointment in their 
places of persons without regard to their fitness for the positions, but 
for partisan considerations. 

DEMOCRACY USING THE POST-OFFICE TO FAVOR FOREIGNERS, 

Great credit is claimed by the Democratic text-book for ‘‘ initiating ’? 
parcels-post conventions with certain foreign countries for the exchange 
of parcels of merchandise, Upon examining this so-called reform it will 
be found that the Administration, pursuing the general policy and prac- 
tices of the Democratic party, has been guilty of discriminating in favor 
of privileged classes in this country and of the citizens of foreign coun- 
tries against our own people, for whose accommodation and at whose 
expense the postal service is maintained. One of the advanved steps 
of the Republican party was to throw open to the people the use of the 
mails for obtaining from the marts of trade the minor articles of neces- 
sity and comfort that enter so largely into life. This was of especial 
benefit to the country people and to the pioneers of civilization on our 
frontiers, who are not visited by the express companies and who are 
unable to procure the desired articles at home. 

A great incidental advantage of the system was that it operated as 
a wholesome check upon the express companies in keeping down their 
charges to the people. The system was nurtured for the primary 
reason that it accommodated the people. If incidentally it benefited 
trade and manufactures, that was regarded of secondary importance 
in comparison with the convenience it affords the great masses. The 
law fixed the postage on unsealed parcels sent by domestic mail at 1 
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cent an ounce or 16 cents a pound and limited the weight of packages 
to 4 pounds. The idea crept into the head of the Democratic Post- 
master-General that it would redound to the glory of bis administra- 
tion to extend this system to foreigr countries. The first suggestion 
to this end apparently was made to him by Great Britain, whose Gov- 
ernment is ever alive to advantages to be gained of other nations. On 
pages 22 and 23 of his report for 1885-’86 the Postmaster-General says 
of this suggestion: 
il the openin 

0 0000 
two countries of the convenient parcel-post system in general European use. 
No other answer was admissible except that our legislation has not yet author- 
ized the employment of postal facilities for such objects, 

The Postmaster-General, it will be observed, assigned no reason for 
not complying with the proposition of the British Government except 
that the law did not authorize him to do so. If he was influenced in 
his refasal by the reason that the system would facilitate the introduc- 
tion of British products to compete with our own manufactures, he 
failed to give expression to any such reason. The pronounced tenden- 
cies of the Democratic party render it improbable that he was governed 
by motives looking to the protection of home industries, 

The idea was not abandoned, however, for the lack of legal authority, 
the Postmaster-General stating, on page 62 of his report for 1887, that 
he had entered into a parcels-post convention with Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes, both British colonies, it having been found permissible to fix 
by such convention a higher limit of weight and size on articles to be 
admitted to such mails than that provided by law for domestic mails.’’ 
The newly found authority did not come from express legislative enact- 
ment, but it had its origin in a legal opinion manufactured to order. 
For the first time in history the administrative branch of the Government 


assumed the right to fix the mailability of matter and vary the rates of | 1 


postage—a right that Congress had ever jealously reserved to itself. 

The swaddling-clothes of the infant prodigy were cut in dimensions 
of extraordinary generosity. While parcels to domestic address were 
restricted to 4 pounds in weight, the limit fixed for packages for for- 
eigners was 11 pounds. While the rate on parcels exchanged between 
our own people, no matter how short the distance conveyed, is 16 cents 
per pound, goods intended for foreigners may be sent through the en- 
tire extent of the domestic mails and over a vast expanse of sea besides, 
at a charge of only 12 cents per pound. The domestic parcelsare dumped 
into the mails without any formalities and left to take their chances ot 
going safely to destination. The parcels sent abroad, on the contrary, 
are surrounded with unusual precautions. The sender is given a cer- 
tificate of mailing and a customs declaration is attached to the parcel, 
which must also be accompanied by an invoice. There are three dis- 
tinct blank-forms to be provided and filled out at the Government ex- 
pense. To the cost of this special machinery is added the extra expense 
of sea transportation to swell the disproportion of revenue between 
foreign and domestic parcels. 

The system has since been extended to Honduras and the Bahamas, 
both, like Jamaica and Barbadoes, British colonies. The principal ex- 
ports of all these countries are sugar, cotton, salt, rum, molasses, rice, 
coffee, rubber, pine-apples, and oranges. Will our people make use of 
the mails to procure these articles? The merchants may be benefited 
and the foreigners may be accommodated by the system, but it furnishes 
no advantages to the people at large, for whose accommodation the postal 
service is provided. It would be vastly more to the advantage of our 
merchants and manufacturers to encourage the use of the mails for the 
conveyance of their products to our own people, and more in keeping 
with the objects for which the postal service was created. 

The consumers in this country may now procure an article by mail 
from one of the British colonies named at a lower cost for postage than 
he could have it sent from any post-office near to his place of residence. 

Foreign countries allow the use of the international mails for the pro- 
motion of their commerce, but they do so at a charge proportioned to 
the cost of service rendered; but the discriminations of the mails are 
made in favor of their own people. The German rate for parcels to the 
British colonies mentioned is about seven times the amount charged 
on domestic parcels, and the French rate to the same colonies is about 
four times the amount of the domestic rate. In using the domestic 
mails for parcels our people are compelled to pay a charge that is just 
a third more than the rate at which the mails may be used to send 
merchandise abroad. And while the charge on our domestic parcels is 
just one-half the rate for domestic letters, parcels are carried to foreign 
countries at about one-thirteenth of the rate charged on letters to the 
same addresses. ` 

While dealing thus liberally with the citizens of foreign countries, 
has the Democratic Administration taken any steps to encourage the 
use of the domestic parcels-post? Let us see. nizing the dis- 
criminations made against our own people in the use of the mails for 
the carriage of parcels, and appreciating the public utility of an effi- 
cient domestic parcels-post, I had the honor on the 16th day of July 
to introduce a» bill in the Senate proposing to merge the third and 
fourth classes of mail-matter into one class at a uniform charge of 1 
cent for 2 ounces, or 8 cents a pound. This in effect would reduce the 
rate on domestic parcels one-half; and, besides the relief it would af- 
ford to the people, the proposition had many advantages in the way 


of simplifying the workings of the mail service and in saving annoy- 
ance and delay to the public. The bill was promptly referred to the 
Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. It was duly re- 
ported back to the Senate with a recommendation favorable to its pas- 
sage. It is now on the Calendar awaitinga suitable time for action by 
the Senate. One attempt to secure its passage was antagonized by the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

A similar bill wasintroduced in the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives on the 11th day of June by Representative ALLEN, of Massachu- 
setts, a Republican. The bill was smothere l by the Democratic Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, most probably at the inspira- 
tion of the Democratic Post-Office Department. Perhaps the Demo- 
cratic opposition to the measure comes from something more potent than 
the lack of desire to benefit the people; and that is a wish not to inter- 
fere with the monopoly enjoyed by the express companies, the Post- 
master-General stating on page 61 of his report for 1887 that— 

Parcels-post conventions have never been hitherto negotiated with other 
countries, nor have any domestic arrangements of the kind been set on foot. 
It has been our policy to leave to express companies and other carriers the 
transportation of all parcels above the mailable weight of 4 pounds, and no gen- 
eral demand for any change in this policy has ever arisen, such service by pri- 
vate hands having apparently been hitherto accepted as satisfactory. ‘This, 
however, has little or no relation to the interchange of small parcels of mer- 
chandise with foreign countries. The restrictions of the tariff Jaws, not only 
in the duties imposed, but still more in the troublesome and expensive require- 
ments attending the passage through the custom-house and the forwarding of 
articles, have to a great degree prevented the purchase here by persons resid- 
ing abroad, or their sending hither, the smaller goods in retail, which within 
our borders are freely purchased, though long distances intervene between the 
buyer and seller. 

The Democratic party while professing great opposition to corpora- 
tions is ever tender in taking any action to interfere with their privi- 


eges. 

The Post-Office Department is awaiting a demand from the people 
before doing anything to favor them in the transportation of parcels by 
mail. Was there ever any organized demand from the people for postal 
reforms? Was the reduction by the Republican party of letter postage 
to 2 cents demanded by the people ? If the Democratic party wishes 
to test the public appreciation of that measure, let it propose to restore 
the letter rate from 2 cents for a full ounce to 3 cents for a half ounce. 
Then the people would be heard from, and ina way to make the Demo- 
cratic ears tingle. It is the business of the postal administration and 
of Congress, and not of the people to devise measures of public relief 
and improvement in the service. 

‘The desire of the Democratic administration to favor foreign inter- 
ests, and particularly British interests, was further illustrated by its 
action with reference to the importation of merchandise from Canada. 
Under arrangements made by the Administration the articles could be 
mailed in Canada to any address in the United States at a charge of 
only 4 cents a pound, just one-fourth the rate of the charge when 
mailed in this country. So long as it benefited only the people of 
Canada the Administration was content, but when some of our seeds- 
men living on the frontier took advantage of the situation to freight 
their goods across the line and mail them at Canadian post-offices to 
their customers in this country the Administration awoke to its blun- 
der through a manifestation of popular discontent. 

Democratic legislators hastened to introduce bills to reduce the do- 
mestic rate on seeds to one-fourth or one-half the existing rate, but there 
were no signs that the Democratic Administration looked for a remedy 
through any reduction of postages. Instead of that the Post-Office De- 
partment posted an agent off to Ottawa, who succeeded, by the com- 
plaisance of the Canadian Government, in restoring the old arrange- 
ment by which parcels mailed in Canada to the United States were sub- 
ject to the same charges as though mailed in this country. Then Dem- 
ocratic interest in the matter ceased in Congress, and it was left to the 
Republican Senate to secure an amendment to the Post-Office appropri- 
ation act making a reduction of one-half in the domestic rate on seeds, 
bulbs, and plants. Thus the Democratic party was extricated from its 
blunder, and it had preserved the consistency of its record in opposing 
all reductions of domestic postage. 

DEMOCRATIC DISCRIMINATION AGAINST BUSINESS MEN, 

The spirit which animated the Post-Office Department in dealing 
with the public was illustrated by a stroke of policy which entailed 
serious consequences to the business public, An actof Congress passed 
in 1879 defined the permissibility of the printing on the wrappers or 
unsealed parcels and on envelopes inclosing circulars. The statute 
was liberal and it had been liberally construed by the Department. 
The Postmaster-General stumbled upon this statute in the summer of 
1887, and he questioned the generous interpretation which had been 
put upon it. Thesanction of eight years of precedent and the interests 
and convenience of the public did not permit him to wait a short time 
and submit his doubt to Congress for decision; but instead he issued a 
peremptory mandate restricting the quantity of printing previously 
allowable on the matter in question, and imposing the penalty of a 
charge of letter-postage rate for violations of his order. 

Business men were caught in an embarrassing dilemma. They had on 
hand ready for use greater or less quantities of the forbidden wrappers 
and envelopes, which were rendered unserviceable, and no time was 
afforded for obtaining a new supply. Worse than all, correspondents 
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were compelled to pay letter postage on matter which had been admit- 
ted at printed rates, and sent prior to or in ignorance of the order. A 
storm of indignation broke out through the publie press, and the Post- 
master-General realized, y for the first time, the full extent ot 
the mischief he had done. He insisted that his order was correct; but at 
the same time he means for its evasion in special cases. He 
promised to ask Congress to restore the previous condition of things. 
This promise he kept in his annual report in December last; a special 
act was promptly passed, the evil was corrected, and once more quiet 
reigned in Warsaw.” 
DEMOCRATIC CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IN THE POST-OFFICE. 

The President came into office with loud professionsin favor of civil- 
service reform. All his public utterances pledged his devotion to that 
object, and they deluded. many voters into casting their suffrages for 
him. Efficiency and fidelity in the discharge of their duties were to 
be the tests in the retention of the public servants, and vacancies were 
to be filled solely with reference to the fitness of the appointees. The 
manner in which he has carried out his pledges finds no better illus- 
tration than in the postal service, where least of all the branches of the 
Government could changes be made without serious impairment of the 
public welfare. Of all the tried and faithful subordinates who had 
aided in elevating the service to its high pedestal but very few, if any, 
of prominence are in the service to-day. 

e first efforts of the Democratic Postmaster-General appear to have 
beên directed to securing the most e itious means of supplanting 
Republican office-holders with those of approved Democratic faith. To 
deceive the public with the belief that the Administration was not 
false to its civil-service reform pledges ‘‘ offensive partisanship” was 
assigned as the cause for making the desired removals. The farce was 
enacted of requiring the guilt to be established by documentary proof. 
It was a “‘star-chamber’’ proceeding, the accused being afforded no 
hearing and no opportunity to furnish testimony in rebuttal, if indeed 
he was made aware of the existence of the charge. Discords were 
fomented in communities and the sordid motives of human nature were 
excited to lead neighbor to testify against neighbor. So long as the 
Administration sustained its pretensions of civil-service reform, and 
the rewards of political services were bestowed upon its adherents, what 
mattered it that innocent persons were forced to go out of office resting 
ander the odium of charges which they had not been allowed to refute? 

The difficulties and delays in making out a plausible showing were 
displeasing alike to the Postmaster-General and to the horde of hungry 
office-seekers knocking at his doors. Accordingly, within a few weeks 
after his induction into office the Postmaster-General addressed a con- 
fidential ’’ circular to the Democratic Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from certain of theStates, seeking their aid in the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes, and saying, among other things, the following: 

Am impatient to assist our people in securing relief to which they are gey 
entitled from partisan postmasters, Suggest method which if adopted will give 
substantial relief. I will require no more proof of partisanship than affirmation 
of a Representative or Senator, or affidavit of some person whom the Represent- 
ative can affirm to be of unquestioned credibility. 

The r simplicity of the new method was not without its de- 
sired fruit, and changes proceeded withagreater rapidity. The reports 
of the Postmaster-General show that there were 51,252 post-offices in 
existence on the 30th of June, 1885. Of the incumbents of these offices 
12,150, or nearly one-fourth of the whole number, were removed or sus- 
pended, and 15,975, or nearly a third of the whole number, were dis- 
placed by resignation, voluntary or involuntary, or by expiration of 
commissions between July 1, 1885, and June 30, 1887. 

Nearly seven-twelfths, or somewhat more than one-half, of the whole 
number had been displaced within aperiod of two years. Theremovals 
and resignations (!) had exceeded in point of numbers all the post- oſſices 
at which the postal revenues were more than $100 annually. Death 
intervened to save 1,176 postmasters from the chances of removal. Six 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four newly created post-oflices were 
filled with Mr. Vilas’sselections. The official reports do not show how 
many changes were effected between March 4 and July 1, 1885. Civil- 
service reform had evidently been practiced with a vengeance in the 
Post-Office Department. 

In the railway mail service, the most important branch of this De- 
8 the general superintendent and every division superintendent 

ve been removed. The last one, R. C. Jackson, at the head of the 
division including the Middle States, with headquarters in the eity of 
New York, a man whose fitness, earnestness, and faithfulness to duty 
is unquestioned, and against whom no charge ean be sustained, was re- 
moved about three weeks since to make a place for a partisan of the 
present Administration. The outcry which was raised against this re- 
moval simply called out the reply that the Post-Office Department were 
dissatisfied with his record. But what was his record? He commenced 
in 1874 as a clerk in the Department on a salary of $1,200 a year, and 
has worked his way up by honest promotion to the highest position in 
the railway mail service. And I challenge the Department, or any per- 
son, to show any ground for his removal, except the desire on the part 
of the Administration to put in his place a partisan who might be serv- 
iceable in promoting the re-election of the President. In the great 
scramble for office and the haste of this Administration to reward its 
partisans there have been a great number of bad appointments. The 
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list includes drunkards, and keepers of drinking saloons, of gambling- 
houses, embezzlers, defaulters, and jail-birds; and as an evidence of 
this I print in connection with my remarks a list of such appointments, 
cut almost without exception from Democratic newspapers, or papers 
supporting the re-election of the President. 3 

In order to be sure that no injustice may be done, I have stricken 
out the names and left a blank space. 

I will begin the list with the head of the railway mail service, who 
has charge of all the postal clerks. 


Appointed collector at Port Huron, Mich.; worker ſor Boss“ Dickin- 
son (1385, June 19; The Tribune, 5). Brother-in-law of Senator Conger; 
with treachery to the Democratic party as chairman of the committee; called 
an outspoken Copperhead (1885, July 20; New York Sun, 2). Accused of dis- 
honesty in building the Chicago and Port Huron Railroad and of bad record as 
collector under President Johnson (1886, May 5; The Tribune, 2). Charges filed 
in June, but no consideration from President.(1886, April 16; New York Herald, 
4), Adverse report: charges not met; rejected (1886, August5; New York Sun, 
7). Appointed Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service; first important 
appointment made by Postmaster-General Dickinson, though he had been re- 
jected by Senate for cause, Democratic Representative having protested with 
charges affecting his integrity. How Dickinson found a way of rewarding a 
friend without the intervention of a Senate committee (1883, May 16: The Tri- 
bune, 3. Also, 1888, May 15; New York Times, 3). 

Postmaster at Delaware City; defaulter in sum of $2,171 on sales; com- 
mitted in default of bail (1856, August 1; New York Times, 3). 
Postmaster at Shenandoah; shortage in accounts, $1,390; appointed 
two years ago (1887, April 22; New York Sun, 2). 
Appointed postmaster, Springfield, III., Senate committee reports, be- 
cause of services as the editor of thejleading Democratic paper and manager 
of the Democratic State committee (1886, June 25; New York World, 4). Reso- 
lution adopted by Democratic State committee requesting Administration to in- 
vestigate connection with corrupt State printing, and that he be dismissed 
as unfit for trust or honor (1887, Se ber 3; New York Sun, 2). 

Appointed postmaster at McCook, Nebr., vice Scott, removed, but was 
in nine months dismissed as defaulter (1886, August 12; New York Times, 4). 
Postmaster at Oconto, Wis.; arrested for robbing mails (1887, January 
27; New York Sun, 1). 
Post-office clerk at Waterbury; arrested for robbing the mails (1887, 
August 16; New York Times, 1). 
Appointed clerk of railway mails. Under three indictments for forg- 
ery; was three times at Cincinnati for getting money under false pre- 
tenses; once in Texas for robbery; twice for theft in Kentucky; recommended 
by Comptroller Durham. It was predicted he would steal something in a 
month; did steal money-order for $163; was traced to St. Louis, and was ar- 
rested at Santa Fé; awaiting trial (1885, September 2; New York Sun, 1). 
Appointed postmaster at Vinson, Iowa, in place of one-legged Union 
soldier, S. A. Marine, who was t out; proved to have been indicted 
— ag. . of violating pension laws, and was removed (1886, May 27; New 

ork Sun, 2). 

Appointed assistant postmaster at Indianapolis. Testimony of Foulke; 
reported to have been attached to ee house Indianapolis, and said, It 
was better for the boys to resign to have us trump up charges against 


them” (1888. 29; New York Times, 2). 
A “CLEAN SWEEP" DEMORALIZES THE SERVICE, 
—— Appointed er at Indianapolis. ‘Generally believed that if 


was appoin' Mrs. Hendricks's brother, S. W. Morgan would be really 
8 us providing a good place for a relative“ (1885, March 23; New 
ork Times, 1). Reward for party services rendered many years ago (1885, 
March 27; New York 1). Di civil-service law and charges pre- 
ferred, facts President will hardly ignore;“ removed assistant 
master and put in broken-down politician; replaced cashier with his own son; 
removed stamp clerk; removed chief of registry and putin Hendrieks's nephew, 
a boy of twenty-two, clerk in drug store; replaces chief of repair department by 
pork inspector; discharged janitor and put another son of his own in that place; 
turned out four poor women engaged in repairing mail-sacks, and put in three 
male Democrats. Among- persons discharged were one ex-general Union Army, 
one Union veteran, one soldier's widow, and a niece of General Burnside; no 
complaint save that they were Republicans. I had promised their to 
ocrats. I don't know what the last election meant if it did not mean that 
Republicans were to be turned ont” (188, July 27; New York Times, 4). In- 
vestigation by commission Qs. July 29; New York Times,5). Appeals to Pres- 
ident (1885, August 7; New York Times, 5). Investigation confined to violation 
of rules, had nothing to do with laborers and workmen or with declarations of 
postmaster; ch: of merciless partisan proscription, outside the part of the 
service governed by rules, not investigated (1885, August 11; New York Times, 
4). Letter of Swift Civil-Service form Association, “clear that spirit and in- 
tent of law violated in discharge ö service because Republic- 
ans, and in case of one Wilmington, the postmaster concocted a clumsy and 
easily exposed hood to justify his action” (1885, August 19; New York 
Times, I). Demoralization postal service hard to realize; express money-orders 
have increased 40 per cent. because of postal inexperience; some appointees 
can hardly write their own names; one mail-carrier, Noe, caught rifling letters 
in his m, pardoned by President; pene ree says Congress- 
man Bynum kept busy appointing felons to office taining pardon for 
their crimes” (1886, July 18; New York Times, 5). “Dismissed every man and 
woman in sack department, including four women who had others depending 
on them, with no charges against any; removed janitor, watchman, engineer, 
and elevator boy also, declaring because they were Republicans, and men ap- 
inted in their places were active political workers.” Testimony Foulke, pres- 
. W aes Civil Service Reform Association (1888. March 29; New York 
imes, 2). 
Appointed postmaster at Kearney, Nebr.; was intemperate; admitted 
had been twice roaring drunk since appointment; once when appointed (1886, 
May 29: New York Sun, 2). 
Railway mail agent; recommended by Morrison; took much needed 
pledge; got tight at Chicago before starting on route; put flask of whisky into 
mail-bag, which broke, and whisky-soaked letters were refused by Prohibition- 
ists; discharged (1886, November 24; New York Times, 2). 
Postmasterat Sandusky, Ohio, Arrested for abstracting letters from the 
mails; proof in hisown handwriting (1887, February 15; New York Times, 3). 


INCOMPETENT, DISHONEST, AND A JAIL-BIRD. 


Appointed postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, Convicted in United 
States court at Yankton, Dak., and sentenced to penitentiary. Appointed 
in place of most efficient postmaster; Democrats send letters protesting, and 
declaring him “incompetent, dishonest, and a jail-bird; thought the President 
meant what he said about retaining worthy and capable officers until their 
terms expired, and had not therefore recommended anybody.” Appointment 
secured by office broker who knew Vilas at Madison; predecessor removed on 
— ease partisanship, signed by two men (1885, August 6; The Tri- 
une, 2). 
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Wasarrested for stealing $1,000 worth of goodsat Racine, Wis., and con- 
fessed and held in bonds for $600; forfeited bond and ran away; writes after 
long absence from Northern Dakota that he has been appointed postmaster (1886, 
December 10; The Tribune, 1). 

—— Postmaster at Peoria. Alleged dismissed from Army for certifying false 
muster-roll; indicted several years ago for violation internal-revenue laws; 

leaded statute of limitations; certified copy of indictment and record sent to 
President before appointment (1885, November 25; New York World, 4) 
Postmaster at Newberry, Mich. Arrested with his deputy, C. W. Huer, 
charged with embezzlement; was active politician and a Democratic county 
treasurer (1888, May 7; New York Times, 1). 
Postmaster at Flambeau, Wis. Convicted of robbing town treasury; 
turned Cleveland Democrat and © candidate for Indian agent, and then 
eee (i886, February 1; New York World. 1). Protest of people 

y prevented appointment 
Postmaster at New Holland, Pa., absconded; accounts bad; notes 
protested (1885, December II; New York Times, I). 
Appoizted tinaster, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Speen aens secured by 

J. H. Dunscombe, who, according to affidavit, required Cain to pay $400 yearly 
out of salary received for suppos of Democratic paper edited by Dunscombe’s 
son (1886, May 25; New York Sun, 2). 
Appointed mail agent Union Station, Ind. Was sentenced in 1872 to 
the penitentiary for two years for grand larceny; pleaded goliy or robbery 
in 1887 and was senten: for two years; indicted for riot in 1879 and found 
guilty; in the same year he was indicted for robbery; and also in 1883 for as- 
sault and battery (1886, January 24; New York Times, 7). Full recommenda- 
tion by Congressman Byxum, with signatures of Governor Gray, Judge Nib- 
lack, Auditor Rice, Attorney Board, and Secretary Myers (1886, January 31; 
New York Times, 2). 
Appointed janitor money-order division, Cincinnati: “colored man 
who was sent for three years to State prison for stealing gold watch and chain” 
(1885, July 3; New York Times, 1). Case investigated; found that served 
three years in prison but behaved well since (18 5, July 21; New York Times, 3). 
Railway mail service, Indiana. Mail car allowed to go to yette 
without messenger, and mail brought back. He was prominent political worker; 
appointed for that reason, and had boasted that he had bribed three members 
of council to vote for a street railroad. Testimony of Foulke, president Civil 
Service Association (1888, March 29; New York Times, 2). 


APPOINTED WHILE IN JAIL. 
Appointed postmaster at Lincolnville Centre, Me. Now serving out 
an eight months’ sentence in jail for stealing postal money as deputy at that 
same place; petition signed more than one hundred ocrats, and ap- 
roved by the chairman of the Democratic State committee (1885, August 8; New 
‘ork Times, 4). Appointment asked by Chairman Brown (1885, August 11; 
New York Sun, 2). Brown declares that he knew nothing about the appoint- 
ment; was notin the when he was at Washington (1595, August 12; 
New Yérk Herald, 3). 
ff Da postmaster at Columbus, Kans; convicted in Cherokee 
County of forgery in second degree; was Democratic candidate for auditor of 
State two years ago; plan of fraud was to use fictitious deed of real estate as 
basis for loans on notes to fictitious 1 July 24; The Tribune, I). 
wes a postmaster at Kearney, Nebr., while serious charges were 
under consideration by Senate; discovered by inspectors to be a defaulter, and 
name wees Ur May 29; New York Sun, 2), 
Appoin postmaster at Atlanta; was im d as State treasurer in 
1870 for malfeasance, but escaped conviction, vote in senate lacking two of the 
necessary two-thirds; suit brought to recover $27,000 corruptly received while 
in office, 5 own confession ; all the facts placed before the Presi- 
deut by Georgia ocrats prior to nomination (1886, February 17; The Tri- 


bune, 2). 

Assistant postmaster at Coshocton, Ohio. Arrested embezzlement Gov- 
ernment funds; failed to account or remit (1887, June 26; New York Sun, 2). 
Appointed postmaster at Flatbush at request of F. Campbell; arrested 
for malfeasance in office, appropriating money passing in registered letters (1887, 
July 10; New York Times, 2). 


Appointed erat Lansing, Mich. ; . lobbyist; Dem- 
ocrats ind nt that man of his aceon SETA Knights of Labor charged 
that received a big fee to look after their bill and then betrayed them; 


since appointment has compelled employés to contribute money to bear expenses 
of campaign; personal character unanimously reported unfit, and rejected with- 
out opposition (1886, August 5; New York Sun, 7. 

Money-order clerk at Reading, Pa., short of $1,000; fast young woman 


d master u 
$86, July 15; New York Sun, I). Charges proved, and was rejected 
y 22; New York Sun, 1). 


JAIL-BIRDS FOR PLACES OF TRUST. 


—— Appointed ter at Fort Dodge, Iowa. Appointment secured b; 
„ who, according to affidavit, required to pay $00 yearly out of sal- 
ary received for support of Democratic paper edited by son (1886, May 25; 
New York Sun, 2). 

8 post master at Ithaca, N.Y. Office used as partisan headquar- 
ters; service in a state of chaos; chronic delays of New York mail; letter and 
wedding invitations delayed for days or weeks; reprimanded from headquar- 
ters (1886, December 17; New York World, 4). 


TWO CONVICTS CHOSEN—ONE-LEGGED SOLDIER OUSTED. 


Appointed postmaster at Vinton, Iowa; under indictment for violating 
State liquor law; a saloon-keeper and man of intemperate habits and gencral 
bad character; one-legged soldier turned out to make place yacant, and prede- 
cessor, lirst appointed, but removed by Vilas because indicted and con- 
victed (1886, Ma 27; New York Sun, 2). Rejected Democrats concurring (1836, 


interest f 
(1886, Ju 


June 17; New York Sun, 1). 
Appointed rat Hoboken. Man of questionable associations 
and deplorable illiteracy. It was all that Governor Abbett had refused to 


carne him to a minor office in his gift on account of educational deficiencies, 
‘as he appointed that he might learn to read and write? (1888, July 14; New 
York Times, 4). 


Appointed postmaster at Dennison, Iowa; a saloon-keeper, violating 
State law by selling whisky and beer; appointment the result of arrangement 
between and himself to furnish money for starting a German Democratic 
paper: had offered to startsuch a paper, if appointed, from the salary. 
ut had been rejected (1846, May 28; New York Sun. 2). rejected ; foun 

to be mere “dummy ” for (1886, Jane 25; New York Sun, 2). 
Appointed postmaster at St. Louis; thrashed Mr. Joseph Pulitzer in 
street, Star, November 12 (1885, November 13; New York Sun, 2). St. Lois dis- 
patch to Sun says: “Appointments are stench in nostrils of decent people. In 
vain did Congressman GLOVER tell Executive his nominee for postmaster was a 
common drunkard, his nominee for surveyor a rascal, his nominee for collector 
of internal revenue but one remove from imbecile; appointing in face of burn- 
ing protests notorious drunkards, embezzlers, dark-lantern politicians, helpless 
imbeciles, at the beck of cross-roads Confederate Senators, barguining with them 
for a packed convention. If Manning’s machine attempts renomination, the 
next national convention will not be held in St. Louis (1486, August 1; New 
York Sun, 8). 

Appointed postmaster at Chicago, well-known Copperhead (1835, May 
7; The Tribune, I), Reported since his appointment has been active in Sena- 
torial contest just ending. Offense which merits dismi-sal in fourth-class post- 
master can not properly be overlooked in postmaster of first class (1855, May 21; 
New York Times, 4). wyerof feebie health, lacks 5 phystenl en- 
ergy, mental quickness desired. In responsible minor offices men were placed 
by him whose unfitness led one into United States court as defendant in action 
for malfeasance. He claims he was persecuted because he had shown up gross 
inefficiency of Chicago tal service. Discontent at Chicago widespread; busi- 
ness some divisions uniformly behind; takes New York papers louger to travel 
2 miles in Chicago than all the way from New York (Is, January 13; New 
York Sun, I). 
Appointed postmasterat South Salem, in place of ——, who had held 
office twenty-two years; removes post-office to his house, a mile and a half 
from the vil ; boycotted by pee people 1835, December l4; The Tribune, I). 

Appointed postmaster at Webster City, lowa. Had charged incumbent 


wit partons but said in application he was editor of a Democratic 
paperand chairman of the Democratic committee; thathe had made s es in 
campaign, and wanted office as a reward; that salary would enable him to do 


more work for his party than ever. Made eighteen speeches and continued on 
pl “oth ra been even more offensive partisan himself (1886, April 10; New 
ork Sun, 1, 
Appointed postmaster at Lynchburgh. Editor, who, after appoint- 
ment, called Sherman “first-class fraud, miserable mountebank, unscrupulous 
scoundrel, uncharitable dog“ and Logan “semi-civilized I linoisourang-outang, 
his dirt dia:ribes;” and Hoar white-livered, onion-eating, nasal-twanged old 
hy te; and Conger “a slang-wanger,” etc. (,886, May 15; New York Sun, 
3 Rejected, but again reappointed; charged with tissue-ballot frauds, offen- 
sive partisan, and intense hostility to civil-service reform (1886, August 10; New 
York World, 4). 
Appointed postmaster at Dennison, Iowa, in place of „removed for 
partisanship, but was editor Democratic paper, member Democratic com- 
mittee, delegate in convention, made stump speeches aea ppon aot and 
took part actively in Democratic campaign. He was appoin Postmaster- 
General, as documents show, as reward for party services, and his own letters 
to President show that usefulness to party would be greatly increased by 
appointment (1886, March 26; New York Sun, 3). Wrote to Postmaster-General 
that he would devote his salary to establishment of German Democratic paper 
(1886, May 27; New York Sun, 2). Adverse report on above facts (1888, March 
26; New York Times, 5). 
Appointed postmaster at Vicksburg; approved assassination of Mat- 
thews, advocating use of extreme measures to secure Democratic success ; ad- 
vised murder of Republican sheriff; in April, 1885, his paper, The Herald, said: 
“White Democrats should direct attack at white Republican bosses and kill 
them when necessary (1888, January 20; New York Sun, 2). 


JAIL-BIRDS, 


Washington Post says: “Federal patronage in Cincinnati employed to ele- 
vate most disreputable and odious characters. No less than four criminals hold 
Government places in Ohio to day as direct result of Democratic dispensation, 
Recent subordinate appointments Ohio in Treasury service include three noto- 
rious malefactors, one chronic work-house inmate, one in penitentiary for theft, 
another indicted for murder, but esca because principal witness disappeared" 
(Washington Post, 1885, November 8). Rhode Island postmaster had been ar- 
rested nine times in three months for violation of liquor law. Pennsylvania 
clerk of mint confessed writing a forged letter of Neal Dow to influence German 
votes in Ohio (1885, September 8; New York World, 4). Maine postmaster ap- 
pointed while in jail (1885, August 23; The Tribune, 5). 

THE BRUTAL REVILER OF GRANT. 

Appointed postmaster at Meridian, Miss.; business manager and prin- 
cipal editor of Mercury which published editorial “coarsely assailing the 
memory of General Grant; appointed in place of Hancock, removed us of- 
fensive partisan. No man who is such a fool as to write an article of the kind 
is fit to be a postmaster;” disavowal of ; declares not personally re- 
sponsible (1855, August 10; New York Times, 4). Had been indictedin United 
States court for unlawfully conspiring to evade civil-rights law (185, September 
3; New York World, 4). Was leader of bulldozers, whose gees advocated use 
of violence to carry Democratic ticket; after Grant's death articles published 
of most brutal character (1596, January 20; New York Sun, 2). 


Appointed 1 at Berlin, Wis.; arrested for embezzlement; 
$50,000 borrowed as if for firm (1836, May 18; New York Sun, I). 


Appointed postmaster at Philadelphia; was chairman of Democratic 
city committee. Crosby states could be no more serious violation of spirit of 
law than removal of Huidekoper, a postmaster of especial merit, supported 
by many Democrats. (1885, November 26; The Tribune, 2). Complaint of civil- 
service association that he distributed appointments equally among election 
districts of city, appoints men who can not write or speak grammatically, dis- 
misses men without charges, and examinations of appointees alleged to be fraud- 
ulent. (1886, November 10; New York Times,5). Complaints challenged by 
and by local board (1886, November 13; New York Times, 5). Testi- 
mony Senate committee that only three or four clerks were retained out of four 
hundred or five hundred, and ay four dismissed for cause. Huidekoper re- 
moved after Vilas had told him his oflice was the best managed in the United 
States (1888, April 5; The Tribune, 1). - 
Appointed postmaster at Natchez; chairman Democratic committee, 
manager election frauds in 1884; details of reasons for rejection (1885, August 7; 
The Tribune, 2; August 16, The Tribune, I. and September 8, New York World, 
4). Nevertheless confirmed (1886, June 4; The Tribune, 2), Chairman Repub- 
lican committee removed for offensive partisanship; chairman Democratic 
committee appointed, who manipulated election returns so that district having 
-great Republican majority is represented by Democratic Congressnian; polit- 
cal activity while postmaster (1886, January 20; New York Sun, 2), 
Postmaster at Monroe, Ind.; also Gray, postmaster at Portland. Tnd., 
seated on platform at eleventh district Democratic Congressional convention ; 
Daniel Krisher, postmaster at North Manchester, chairman delegation; Poste 
master R. L. Seaton and William Mertz, postmaster at Vera Cruz; in all, fifty 
postmasters present, pernicious activity (1886, September 1; New York World, 4 


1888. 
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Appointed Superintendent Railway Mails; formerly discharged as Re- 
publican for inefficiency ; constant complaint of business men; notorious Indi- 
— eee ! in place of , one of the most efficient officers in 
aig tonite ed postmasterat West Pointin place many years postmas- 
ter; no one there knows him (1888, May 30; the Tribune, I). 

The condition of the post-office in Chicago has been a scandal and a 
disgrace. The outcry became so great at last that the Department was 
forced to send a commission ont there to make an examination, the 
result of which was the removal of a number of subordinate officers. 
But still the trouble was not remedied. Corning S. Judd, the post- 
master, was a lawyer of some ability; a well-known copperhead; a 
man against whose private character I have no charges to make, but he 
was in feeble health; lacking in experience and the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such a position; lacking in physical energy and those mental 
qualities and aptitudes which are essential tosuch a position. At last 
the complaints were so loud and deep that he has been removed. 

The post-office at Indianapolis, occupied by Aquilla Jones, has been 
a very sink of political corruption. Postmaster Jones openly declared 
that he set at defiance all the civil-service professions of the President; 
that he should remove officers and appoint others in their places solely 
for political consideration. 

The Philadelphia post-office, which had been managed for eight years 
by General Huidekoper, was admitted on all bands, I believe, to have 
been the best managed post-office in the world, not even excepting the 
celebrated London office. General Huidekoper had conducted his busi- 
ness purely upon civil-service-reform principles. There was no charge, 
there could be no charge, made against his management of the office. 
He was removed and one Harrity, chairman of the Democratic city com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, putin his place. Nosuch record of inefficiency 
can be found in the history of the management of any great office in 
the country. Delays innumerable havé occurred in the transmission 
and the delivery of letters ever since his advent to the office. IIlit- 
erate and drunken men have been substituted for carriers in the place 
of excellent men. Carriers have been seen reeling through the streets 
with the mail-bags on their backs, Letters have been scattered along 
the sidewalk; mail-boxes not visited for twenty-four hours at a time, 
and numerous instances in which letters directed from one part or 
the city to another have been days, and in some instances weeks, be- 
fore reaching their destination. It is notorious that the employés of 
the office spent a large portion of their time in carrying out the behests 
of Harrity in the great Democratic tactional fight against SAMUEL J. 
RANDALL. All these things are amply proved in evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee to Investigate the Civil Service. As aspecimen ot 
some of the irregularities in that office, I submit the following testi- 
mony of*Edward J. Frysinger, in which he says that a printing-press 
was put into that office by Harrity, and Frysinger employed asa printer 
to print Democratic notices on Government paper: 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. FRYSINGER. 


Edward J. Frysinger, having been duly sworn, was interrogated as follows: 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Where do you live? 
A. At 13 Madison street, Chester. 
i 5 you been in the post-office at Philadelphia as an official lately, and 
so, when? 
A. Yes, sir; from the 2ist of April to the Ist of September, 1887. 
Q. By whom were you appointed? 
A. By Postmaster Harrity. 
Q. How did you leave the office? 
. Isentin my voluntary resignation. 
What place did you hold in the post-office? 
. I was printer. 
Is there a printing establishment in the office? 
I understand thereis yet. I opened the establishment when I went there, 
There had been none there before? 
. No, sir; I laid it out. 
The men were appointed and you set them to work? 


> 


Paper 


Pe 


Fa) 


es, sir. 
S nd yon had charge of the printing department in the post-office? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Which was a new feature? 


Ves, sir. 

. What kind of printing did you do? 

. Principally the work of the Department. 
And of the office? 


Yes, sir. 

How had that hitherto been done? 

At the Government Office in Washington. 
. Do you think it is less expensive? 

. It is more convenient to have it there. 

Q. Yesterday Mr. Watrous produced a copy of a political circular which was 
printed in the Press, with which he is connected as editor, which circular was 
read before the committee. It purports to have been printed at the office by 
you, or under your direction. Have you knowledge of any such transaction? 

A. I printed a circular of that character there. 

Q. In the Me? 

A. Yes, of the character he referred to. There was a fac-simile of it in the 
Press. I suppose that is what he referred to. 

Q. Have you the original with you? 

A. I havea written order for it. Yes, sir. 

ene at em sa i called for.) 

e wiiness produ e for. 

The CHAIRMAN, Please reali 

The Wrrxess (reading): 

“ By request of the Democratic city executive committee you are invited and 
expected to attend a meeting of the Democratic executive committee of the 
Twenty-ninth ward, to be held at Quantrell’s,Hall, Eighteenth and Ridge ave- 


Peperepep 


Po 


nue, on Wednesday evening, June 1, 1887, at 8,15 o'clock, sharp, purpose for the 
of organization. Please be present. 
“Yours, ete., 
“R. C. LLOYD, 
“Chairman Ward Committeo.™ 


2 is there any indorsement upon that in the corner? 


he directions to me are written in the corner, as follows: 
“Mr. FRYSINGER: x 
“ Please set to size of postal-card. 
“5, 27, 187.” 
5 8 = = print that circular in the post-office printing department? 


J. J. V. 


es. sir. 

Q. How many of those did you print? 

A. I think I printed about seventy of those circulars, The order was for 
postal-cards, but we afterwards used circulars, 

Q. For circulation in this district? 

A. I don't know what was done with them. 

Q. By whose direction did you print it? Why did you print this political cir- 
cular, which had nothing to do with the post-office, on the Government print- 
ing-press in that office? Did you do it of your own motion, or by direction? 

23 direction. 

e 


“Is he liable to disclose anythin; 
owes his 
his help. 


and I supposed it would stop. But in several weeks’ time after 


Q. The one you have here? 

A. Yes, sir; and I printed these and took them up to Mr. Vogel, and told him 

that I understood all that kind of work was to 1 5 “ Well,” he says, Post- 

master Harrity is willing we shall print it, only it isto be sent from this room, 

so that in case it should leak out he can say—Mr. Harrity can—that he had noth- 
to do with it; that is all.” 
Mr. Vogel told you this? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he, you say, is the personal clerk of the postmaster? 

A. He does considerable of the personal writing of Postmaster Harrity. 

Q. Upon that you printed it? 

A. I printed it upon that authority, deeming that, of course, it was by the au- 
thority of the postmaster himself. 

You remember the conversation distinctly? 

A. Yes, sir; very distinctly. 

Q. What are your politics? 

A. I am a Democrat. 

Q. You have always been a Democrat? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And are now? 

A. Yes, sir; justas much as ever. 

By Senator ManpERson: 

Q. How much of a printing plant is there in the office? 

The Witness. Do you mean in full? 

Senator MANDERSON. Yes. 

The Witness, The material when I was there was worth from $1,000 to $1,200, 
eg a you mean to say that all of the printed blanks are now printed here in 

e office? 

A. Ido not know what they do now. At the time I was there any of the 
blanks were printed there. There are forms used in the Government Depart- 
ments, and we have to have a great many of one form, and it pays best to ship 
those here. But this was more for the convenience of the De ment, and was 
to print notices, etc., that they wanted immediately, and ordinary blanks. 

How is the paper that is used supplied? 

A. It 5 rom Washington. 

Q. Furnished from the Post-Office De ent? 

A. Yes, sir; from the Department at Washington. 

Q. And all you do here is the mechanical work upon your own type and 
press? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What presses had you? 

A. I had a quarter-medium improved Gordon. 

Q. What is the power? 

A. Itis without power; it should not have been, but I was compelled to do it, 

Q. And you think that is a more economical method of furnishing blanks? 

A. I think, considering the convenience to the Department, it is good policy 
to have it there. 

Q. aae economy is in the time of obtaining matter needed, rather than in ex- 
pense 
A. majority of the work that was done there for the Department could 
= aone foo oo and especially at the salary that I was paid, as it could 

n i n. 
Pi Have you any familiarity with the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ton ? 


A. Ihave some familiarity with the salaries paid. I never worked there, but 
Tam ted on such things. 
Q. You speak of two different circulars. How many were issued of the first 
one, the printing of which you protested against? 
A. The first were postal-cards. There were about fifty of those, I think; Ican 
not recollect exactly. 
Q a snout seventy of the second lot of circulars? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. By whom was the postal-card materiai and circular material furnished? 
A. The postal-cards were sent down to me from upstairs, and as to the paper 
I really do not recollect whether I used it from the room or whether it was sent 
down from upstairs: 
Q. But it came to you in the usual manner that postal-cards or paper would 
come to you? 
A. Yes,sir; the cards were sent down. 
By Senator BLODGETT: 


Q. Did you have any conversation with Postmaster Harrity in reference to 
7 a of these documents: 
o, sir. 


This run recei 
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Q. None at any time? 
A. Not that I recollect of. 
Q. Have Aia had any correspondence with Postmaster Harrity on the subject? 


A. X. 5 
Q. ‘Will you please state whatit was? 
A. I wroteto him emmy to the effect that I had done as he knew, printed 


matter that was not proper; Í can not recollect the words 
thing to that effect. 

Q. Did you refer to the printing of that letter, and are you quite sure that you 
referred to that? 

A. I have a copy of the letter at home. 

Q. From your recollection did you refer to this special case in your letter? 

A. I referred to that printing I had done that, as he knew and as I stated 
it, I had no right to do. 

Q. What did you ask him to do? 

A. Ispoke to him—I did not ask him to do anything, I think, 


Thus adding proof that the Democratic officials are using not only 
the subordinate officers under their employ, in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, to do the labors to print Democratic circulars on the printing- 

of the Government, but using the Government paper and postal- 
cards for that purpose. 

Below I submit some extracts from papers showing complaints from 
different parts of the country: 


Mr. Pivxn. Lask now that an extract from the Topeka Capital, commencing 
with the marked part, be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: - 

Let us consider for a moment what would be the result if the p 
vestigation should be made as asked for by Mr. Pl uun in the Senate and Mr. PER- 
— in the House. The Post-Office Committee, after thorough inquiry, would 
in a censurable effort 


exactly, but some- 


in 


erly the committee m; 
on the Atchison, Tope 
ved at Kansas 


received at Kansas City 23,000 pounds and the force has been augmented by 8 
new men. In other words, 48 men were 2 Neng to handle 23,000 
men had 


rapid filling up 
received on 


week to get through with Kansas alone, and all the rest is left for the west end to 
handle when there is only two men to the car, making it necessary to throw off 
New Mexico and Colorado at La Junta most of the time. Very often 


100 pouches of Colorado mail is left to be worked during a run of 6 miles, a 


“Let restored to its former condition when the men ran through, thus 
saving three or four hours which is now lost in out racks and Kin 
and in receipting for twenty or thirty pouches of mail; put four men 
to a crew and two helpers m Kansas City to Newton, making fourteen new 
men in all, and any mail could be handled to the entire satisfaction of the public. 

“Chief Clerk Hunter, at Kansas City, and Su lent Thomas, at St. 


Louis, know well what the trou mye: ee ave, no doubt, asked for suf- 
ficient force, but it has not and will not be given them. These gentlemen also 
know that the old men are being so overworked that they are becoming dis- 
contented, and a large number of them are making arrangements to leave the 
service. New men can not stand it to take their places, so that the situation 
777 ͤ KV prying burn of miad is might 
of. © comm! a y pry! m. 
cireular which a certain head of 2 


partm ught necessary to issue to the | onware iaramn y eee 
totalk with any one excepting the head of their own department in regard to 
soy trouble in the mail service w. er, or to ventilate any su ? 
grie 


vances on account of overwork or otherwise, to a ne man or any 


wspaper 
one else, and that any knowledge of a violation of the order would be followed. 
by immediate dismissal from the service, 


Thus deliberately they write them- 
6 asses and complacently wave their ears over 

Mr, Ptums. I also send up a slip from the Emporia Daily Republican, which 
Task to have read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“The Soldiers’ Tribune, ot Lyons, Kans., joins the plaint the ineffi- 
ciency of the present mail ce. Says the Tribune: ‘The poria Repub- 
lican and Newton Republican ently ee in from the west, 
‘weary, and as much the worse of the wear as though they had been on a health- 
seeking tour to Colorado or New Mexico.’" 

Mr. PLunun. I send up another extract, from the Topeka Daily Capital, which 


I ask be read, 
Tho Chief Clerk read as follows: 
“HOW LONG, O LORD! „ 


How lon 3 the people of Kansas endure the present infamous and out- 
service ? 


i day complaints come to this office from subscribers of the Capital in 
Kan asking if something can not be done to remedy the . We 
have called tion to miserable se repeatedly, our Congressmen 


have ted the complaints of Kansas people to the Democratic 
to be fgnored and ridiculed Eyo eats pag weet ee 

iter is handled, and yet no relief comes. 

“Yesterday one of our s at m wrote us that the Capital 


never reached that place on the day of publication, and that two or three daya’ 


mail would be dum: in there at one time. can be no excuse for this 
delay. The is mailed in the Topeka post-office each morning, and it 
should leave on the 1 o'clock train in the afternoon for McPherson, and reach 
that by 4 or 5 o'clock, 


rotten mail service in Kansas and the entire West is enough to damn the 
present Democratic Administration, It has shown itself wholly incompetent 
to handle this most important Department of the public service, and when the 
time comes there will be a rising up among the outraged people of the West 
2 this re that will relegate it to a deserved oblivion. 

“i Speed that day. 


Mr. Pluun. Now I ask that there be read a letter from the manager of the Kan- 
sas City Journal, which covers a point mentioned in a speech of the Senator 
from Texas yesterday abont the fast mail. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 2 

“Kassas Crry, Mo., February 1, 1888. 


“DrarSm: Thanks for your efforts in behalf ofa public wearied with hopeless 
waiting for an improvement of methods and reform in the administration of 
that Department of the Government which comes into the daily business and 
social life of every intelligent citizen of the West. 

“I wish, without lengthening my story, to give a phase which can not be 
charged up to inefficient mar, Bory Upon a railroad to Smith Centre, Kans., 
which has been in fall operations three months, there is no mail service. Upon 
the authority of a fice official, I state that on the Chicago, Kansas and 
Nebraska (Rock Is system in Kansas and Nebraska) nothing beyond a 
poea edn is yet in operation, and this not until long after the road had been 

ness, 


then) as postal routes until afterin ration. U; ly threo to four months’ time 
elapsesthen before the Department to makean expense. and saves so much 
to entor up as political capital. The service when begun, badly as it is man- 


aged, is not more disreputable than the ly management at headquarters, 
Like master like man“ finds its exempliflcation in the postal service of the 
United States. A ‘barren ideality,’ the fast train upon whose movements 
thirteen roads wait here at Kansas City, detains the sending of two-thirds of all 
mail going from this vicinity inte Kansas from two to four hours. 

Tho local force at Kansas City, and every city of the Missouri Valley, is seri- 
ously inadequate; to serve a ‘penny wise and pound foolish’ economy. 

Fours, respectfully, 
“J. A, MANN. 


“Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 

United States Senate, Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. Parr. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to put in an extract from 
a letter which I received yesterday while the Senator from Texas was speaking? 

Mr. PLunun. I will. 

Mr. Parr. I wish to show that this complaint is not confined to the West. 
Indeed, scarcely a day passes that I do not receive from my constituents writing 
me on other subjects complaints of the inefficiency of the mail service in Con- 
necticut. This letter is from the age Boag Publishin: 8 of Norwich, 
and I read that portion of it which tes to the mail service; it is dated Feb- 


ruary 11, 1888 
“ Norwicu, CONX., February 11, 1888. 


“Dear Sin: We are very much annoyed and troubled by the apparent disor- 


nization of the whole postal system of this country, caused, as we believe, 
Ey the removal of experienced postal- route mts and others and ‘putting in- 
t men in their places. Our entire mail matter is very much delayed. 


We do not receive letters from any part of the country as quickly by twenty- 
four hours as we used to, and from many parts it is delayed for days. Besides 
this, large numbers of letters that we send out are never received by the parties 
to whom they are sent, and the same with letters sent to us. 

Wo are the largest patrons of the post-office in this city, sending out about 
one-ninth of all mail-matter that goes from here, and our business extends over 
the entire country, and has to be transacted almost entirely through the mails, 
and the delays and other things that we have spoken of are very serious losses 
to us. A letter sent to us from Palmer, Mass., a distance of Jess than 60 miles. 
did not reach us for more than a week after it was sent, and this is a sample of 
a large number of similar cases that we could mention. But our greatest 
trouble is in so much mail-matter being lost, and we think the trouble is that 
the mail-route nts, being inefficient and not able to do the work that the 
thoroughly skilled and cient route ts have been doing, are tempted to 
destroy the matter, as they can not eit. 

“I presume it is useless for us to make this complaint, but think it best to let 
you know how we are bothered. 

Hon. ORVILLE H. PLATT, 

United Slates Senate, Washington, D. C.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The time has come, in fact it came long ago, for the United States postal au- 
thorities todosomething for the Western mail service. Wedo not know whether 
the rank service which we have been receiving is due to incompetency or lack 
of sufficient help, but one thing we do know, that it is about as weak as 
the people are going to stand by and accept without kicking vigorously. Day 
after day, week in and week out this office has received numerous and repeated 
complaints of failure to receive papers. We have traced the matter down and 
find that it is due to the rotten mai We are possessed of ordinary pa- 
tience, but the time has gone by for us longer to remain silent. Yesterday morn- 
ing at 3.30the greatest outrage that has ever been perpetrated upon a daily news- 
paper in Kansas since the State was admitted into the Union was served the 
Gazette by the route agent who worked the mail going weston train No, 203, 
either through ignorance, drunkenness, imbecility, or maliciousness, we know 


not Which.“ 
To the foregoing I eal aan an extract from the Memphis Avalanche, a Dem- 
in asking 


ocratic newspaper. It ed The Cause of the Trouble: 

There can be no doubt that Senator Piume had a partisan object 
for an investigation of the mail service of the West and South, which was de- 
clared to be inefficient. But it is to be regretted that it did not pass. The service 
is not whatit should be. There can be no doubt of the truth of beep proponon, 


in the affairs of 
in the South.” 


gee also <ateauh incon tse Sh. FORDA GADUS, of the leading Demo- 
vo an one ng 
cratic papers in Western Missouri; 


facil e says the 
letter mail is amply ided for, but this requires nearly all the availablespace 
in the cars, and thare ie no room to handle newspaper mail. The Gazette 
would like to believe that numerous and arene a recurring ties in 
the newspaper-mail service of the territory in which it circulates depend apon 
causes so easily remedied as the one reported from the Central Branch, 
would at least lend to a very GQamaging annoyance continually suffered by the 
press the hope that the trouble is not altogether irremediable.” 

It will be seen that the complaints are pretty evenly distributed between Demo- 
cratic and Republican newspapers, and the Senator from Texas will have his 
labor for his pains if he seeks to make the people of the West and the South be- 
— that they are having a good mail service when they know very well they 

ve not. 

Mr. PLuun. Mr. President, I thought I had presented sufficient newspaper 
extracts, But having been rep ed by the tor from Texas with 
sanship, I will contribute now the Democratic quota to the complaints against 
the Department. I will read first from a paper published at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
vouched to me as being a Democratic paper: 

“The large crowd in front of the post-office every morning waiting for aturn 
at the i Tapeet rd window shows that the amount allowed by the Govern- 
ment for clerical help is certainly inadequate to the needs of the office. The 
niggardly style in which the co affairs are run is not at all satisfactory to 
the public. Congress should do something to rectify this condition, and failing 
to do it, it will have some vicious things said about It is a serious thing for 
the laboring ple of this city to be compelled to wait hours for a chance to 
get their . No blame can attach to Mr. Alexander, as we understand it. 

or this state of affairs, but the trouble lies in the small allowance made for 
clerical help. Pine Bluff is no village now. She is a city of about 15,000 peo- 
ple and growing fast.” > 

Mr. Pluun. Lask the Secretary to read in this connection the article which 
Ihave marked, being an extract from a leading Kansas paper, the Daily Capital 
ore and which appears also in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 22d of 

month, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the paper, if there bono 


objection, 
"bie Chief Clerk read as follows: 
“THE MAIL SERVICE OF KANSAS. 


Never at any time in the history of Kansas has there been in the United States 
mail service such an utter disregard of the rights of the people as at this time. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in population, the stupid attempt on the 

rt of the Administration to make a record for economy has cut down the cler- 

cal force necessary to properly distribute the mails at offices and in the 
mail trains, and it is consequently too small to do the work. Tons of mail-mat- 
ter pass through Kansas on the train westward that can not be dis; of by 
the force allowed by the Post-Office Department. The result is that it is carried 
past the towns where it belongs, and brought back after two or three days’ ab- 
sence in Colorado or New Mexico. It is not the fault of the railway clerks, be- 
cause the Department asks of them a task that it is not possible for them to per- 
form, The people of Kansas have been patient, and the press has been lenient 
over this Democraticfolly. Mails going west are so heavy that men working to 
the extent of their strength, doing more than double duty, can not handle them. 

“Appeals to the Department at Washington for adequate help to take care of 
this important public service are unheeded. The railway mail service through 
Kansas has become criminally neglected, and it is time this attempt of the Dem- 
ocratic party to make capital by a show of false economy should be brought to 
the attention of Congress. In reply to continued appeals for the Department to 
send a man to examine the railway mail service in Kansas, a man came, and 
overlooking the tons of mail that could not be distributed in time to be thrown 
olf at the towns where it belonged, he su ed in having two or three clerks 
fined for not having the regulation gold-lace band on their caps, and thus civil- 
SS, reform was indorsed and the record of the party for economy main- 
tained. 

Mr. PLUME. I offer also a letter received a day or twosince from the secretary 
and business manager of the Kansas City Journal, one of the leading daily pa- 
pers of the West, on the same subject, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ Kansas City, Mo., January 28, 1888. 

Dan Sim: Is it possible to bring to bear such pressure, by means of a Senate 
committee on investigation of Western mail service in Missouri and Kansas, as 
will rectify the present demoralized condition of said service? 

“Our ms to this service are that we suffer more perhaps than any 
other line of business and know more of its delinquencies than those engaged in 
other vocations. 

"J can say after eighteen years’ continuous labor in this one office, with full fa- 
cilities for learning as to general efficiency of the mail service, that it was never 
so bad nor so badly administered as during the past year, and that the tendency 
at this time is toward a down grade. Can you give this attention and bring it 
before the people in such manner as to lead to a reform? 


“ Very re ually, 
“J. A. MANN, 
“Secretary and Business Manager Kansas City Journal. 
“Hon. P. B. PLus, Washington, D. C.“ 


Mr. Piva. To meet the possible suggestion that the information contained 
in the newspaper article already read and the letter from the business manager 
of ihe Journal may be colored, being from Republican sources, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read an article from a paper claiming to be the leading Dem- 
ocratic paper of Kansas, and the official o; of the y in that State, which 
will show that complaints are not confined to Republican sources. The article 
is from the Abilene Gazette, a daily paper published at Abilene, Kans, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read, if there be no objection. 

I have very carefully avoided putting into the RECORD anything that wassaid 
ofa partisan character in regard to this matter. In sending up to be read slips 
from newspapers I have carefully eliminated all possible which had any parti- 
san tinge whatever, including only that which contained a bold narration of 
the facts connected with the mail service in the West. I should like to add a 
little to the record, and directly in the line of the defense set up by the Senator 
from Texas. In a particular case, that of a Democratic ne rin Kansas 
which made complaint of theservice, the Senator from Texas lanes that it was 
due to a failure on the part of the publisher of the paper to get the uired 
certificate from the postmaster. That is simply an incident in the gen com- 
plaint; it is not the substance of it at all. I willask to have read from the same 
paper, the Abilene Gazette, another specification; it being, as I have said be- 
fore, a Democratic paper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The article will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

" Junction City is 25 miles from Abilene. ‘The trains leave here at noon and 
arrive there at 1 o'clock. The fifty subscribers of the Gazette at Junction City 
received three days’ papers, at once, and yet they wonder why we are old be- 
fore our time, They think it strange that we kick. Call it indiscretion if you 
want to, but even Job would murmur if he ever had such an experience as this. 
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reaches Junction City, 25 miles from here, by way of Kansas 
City. Now, this seems strange, but it isa fact. The route agents prefer to do 
acelin gto some little inconvenience to the public and to us, still 
we 

“ After all, the old-fashioned mail system was pretty fair. It had its conven- 
ien and you ore roe when a letter or a paper would reach its destination 
when it was once ed. 


“The Topeka Commonwealth has not been received at Abilene for four days. 
wows „ perhaps in a ſe days. They will come via Denver by 

Mr. PLustn. I now ask to have read a letter written by a subscriber to the 
Atchison Daily Champion, and published in that paper a few days since. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
“WHITE Crry, KANS., February 6, 1888. 


“GENTLEMEN: Is there no remedy for the irregularity of the mails? 

“ ITcommenced to take the Daily Champion some three months since, because I 
like it better than any other State or Kansas City daily, and have taken it some 
twelve years; but Iam almost discouraged. My papers come to me from two 
to four days old; for instance, I got my paper dated February 2 this morning 
F 6, just four days in transit. The Department had better put on the old 
overland stage, drawn by faithful mules; would then get it in two days at least. 
We have two the Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska and Missouri Pacific, 
and get mail four times daily. 21 


Archisox DAILY CHAMPION.” 


Mr. Proms. I will state that the point at which that letter was written is about 
75 miles distant by rail in a direct line from the place where the paper is pub- 
lished. It took, as the writer says, four days for the paper to get that distance 
of 75 miles, and there are four trains a day. 

I now ask that there be read an extract from the Atchison Daily Champion 
on the same subject, commencing with the marked part. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Tt is an undeniable fact that never in the history of the country has the Post- 
Office De ent been so ineifleient as underthe present Administration. There 
has been one unbroken series of delays and inexcusable blunders in the trans- 
mission of the mails, and in the different post-offices of most of the States, es- 
pecially Kansas, gross and almost criminal carelessness has been the rule for 
the past two years, Newspapers, letters, and packa; plainly addressed, have 
either been delivered to the wrong des, or re: ed to other points, or piled 
up in the offices, where they were Tenses and not delivered at all. In some 
cases the fault of all this is with the tat apena Deer the authorities 

cal help; in other and most cases the fault is in the local 


“The 


Not only have the mails been badly „and the business of the coun- 
m em! in consequence, but the rulings of the Department, in 
nearly every instance where ions have been subm have been 


qu 
distinguished for their stupi * i arg of a broad and intelligent apprecia- 
p 


righ 

“A case in point is thatrecent order pe iar k all letters mailed on a train to 
be put off at the first office to be canceled by the postmaster, the postal clerks 
not being allowed to cancel stamps, which subjects business men to unnecessary 
inconvenience and loss of time, and an indication that the ent is not 

to accommodate the public when it can be done as well as not and 

ut additional e same style of doing business characterizes 
every other order that has been issued by the Department for the last two years. 
It all shows that the Post-Office Department is now in incompetent hands and 
that itand all the other Departments of our Government have outgrown the 
limited capacity of the Democratic party.“ 

Mr. Prums. I now ask that there be a paragraph read from the Orange City 
Free Press of date of February 4, 1888. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“WORSE AND MORE OF IT. 


transmit their mail by private carriers. the Abilene 
a 5 by the way, has not been received at this post-office 
or three days. 

Mr. MAxDERSON., Mr. President, I must confess my surprise at the charge 

made by the Senator from Texas that this is in the nature of making political cap- 

ital rather than an earnest and honest desire to correct an g evil. Cer- 

day would warrant that as- 
ministration of postal af- 


present, 
me from the editors of new: rs. 
I stated, not, haps, at such length as I should at the tne, Boson of the per- 
sonal complaints that had come to me, not only from those editing public jour- 
nals, political journals, but from those eng: in all trades and in all profes- 
sions. I ‘haps should have gone furtherand should have said that my atten- 
tion had been called to the matter by personal knowledge of the administration 
of the affairs of my own State. I am giving noth: at second hand, but 
J could very properly give here, if time would admit, my own experience as to 
the defects of the postal service west of the Missouri River. 

I indulged in nothing in the way of complaint or censure of the Post-Office 
Department, but it is marvelous to me that in the 3 of this record show- 
ing the character of the debate that occurred here the Senator from Texasshould 
indulge in this sort of re Why, Mr. President, I turn to the debate that 
was here on the Ist day of February and I find that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from A na [Mr. MORGAN], not a Republican, but one in political accord 
with this Administration, followed in the line of the — . — made by the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PLUMB], and expressed his gratification that this reso- 
lution had been intr that there were evils which demanded 
attention. I read one or two extracts from the speech of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. He said: 

The clerical force to do this work has not kept pace with the increase of all 
mail-matter carried over our lines, nor have the salaries that belong to the in- 
ferior officers in the service of the Government of the United States been in- 
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Servi resent 
Post-Office authorities, but because we want to remedy these existing evil that 
we press this matter. The Senator from Texas, authorized so to do by the Post- 
Office Department, in his speech delivered yesterday spoke of the complaint that 
was made by Mr. Rounds, who at thetime of his death was one of the proprietors 


+ tience, we 
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and one of the editors of the Omaha Republican, a Republican journal published 
in Nebraska. I donot think that Mr. Roundsin this presence needs anything in 
the way of indorsement. Every man here knows him from personal association 
with him to have been a truthful, honest man. I read from a letter by him in 
which he complained of the difficulties under which his journal labored along 
with other citizens of that town. Iam told that all the foundation there was for 
that complaint wasthatsome young men, three in number, one being discharged 
after another, who were employed by the Omaha Lens Soka Company to at- 
tend to its mailing-list, had negle to place the address on the 1 of 
the newspaners, and they had been thrown in the waste-basket, and in 

had miscarried. 

uite likely that that complaint was made, butthat complaint was made 
on the léth day of June, 1837. The investigation immediately followed, and the 
report from which the Senator from Texas read is dated the 6th day of July of 
that year. But the letter I called the attention of the Senate to and that I read 
3 part was dated the 26th day of November, 1887, and this is the complaint that 

t mad . 


e: 

Without any disparagement of our present post-office oficials’— 

And so we say here. We do not disparage the competency of the gentlemen 
who are in ch: of the Post-Office Department; we do not attempt to give the 
reason for this abuse, but we enter our protest in this, as we claim, the proper 
place for the entering of such complaints. 5 

“Without any disparagement of our present post-office officials, everybody 
knows and complains of the mail service here. Es ly is this true as re- 
gards our paper, and, we presume, the others in this city, and we are in constant 
receipt of complaints from subscribers of the non-receipt or irregular and late 
receipt of their papers.” 

And I read a corresponding complaint from Mr. Hitchcock, the editor of the 
Omaha Journal, in which he said, atter speaking of his own difficulties: 

‘What is true of the newspapers is true of bankers, wholesale merchants, and 
others having heavy mails. The service is abominable, but the postmaster is 
notto blame. He and his force are upto their ears in mail-bags, overwhelmed 
with work, and crowded into inadequate quarters.” 

AN OPEN LETTER—THE SHAMEFUL MANNER IN WHICH BUSINESS IS TRANSACTED 
AT OUR POST-OFFICE, 
OFFICE or THE H. P, HUBBARD COMPANY, 
New Haven, Conn., October 10, 1888. 

Friesb Bex.: September i9th we wrote an important letter tothe Providence, 
R. I., Dispatch, a new Republican daily; not getting any reply,we wrote again 
on the 24th. Patiently we waited until October 2, when, entirely out of pa- 

telegraphed them for an answer, collect, thinking it was their fault. 
Th cen K that they had not received either letter. We then wrote 
on the Sth, repeating our former letter, and, to make reasonably sure of their 
receiving it. we paid yo. 10 cents and registered it. Your receipt is dated the 
4th (evidently an error), and yet, allowing this one day, how is it that it should 
take four days for the letter to be delivered to them? We hold the return reg- 
istry card signed by them on the 9th. Omitting Sunday for rest, the highly in- 
telligent ormer, to whom, in the line of your duty. you intrusted this regis- 
tered letter, must have walked over, making an average of 88 miles a day. Has 
he returned yet, and is he tired? 

I have not as much objection to the victors enjoying the spoils (while they 
can), butasa pure matter of business do seriously object to this sort of employés. 
The Department should appoint competent men, or clse not discharge those 
who are faithful, 

With great regret at the disorganized condition of the service, as evidenced 
by frequent blunders and delays, 

I am yours, truly, 


BENJAMIN R. ENGLISH, Postmaster. 

I have received from a friend in Pasadena, Cal., a letter from which 
I read the following extract, the letter written to this party having 
been sent to Pasadena and returned reinclosed to them. I quote: 

I regret very much that it [the letter] should have been so long in reaching 
me and should have made a fruitless trip across the continent and back. It is 
entirely due to our bad post-office here. About the time that letter came the 
state of our mail could hardly have been worse, and I think it really is a very 
serious drawback to living here. Only those people who had lock-boxes were 
sure to get anything, aud they even missed letters and scarcely received any 
papers, The papers were ju-t neglected and set about the post-office in sacks, 
and any one who wished or had the opportunity helped themselves to them. 
We have had a lock-box all the time, but a registered letter with the full address 
and box number on it lay in the office nearly a mouth before we received it. I 
am told it was even worse at San Diego, where the postmaster deliberately had 
several loads of unassorted mails carted off and dumped into the bay, because, 
he said, there was no time to sort it, 

These are only samples of a few of the complaints that have come 
from the newspapers and individuals allover the country. I might fill 
the Recorp with them. At first the people complained, then they be- 
came angry, and at last the thing has become a standing jest, and the 
people use the United States mail as thestandard of comparison for slow- 
ness, inefficiency, and uncertainty. 

HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 

The record for the past thirty-five years proves that the hope for the 
highest measure of prosperity for the postal service lies in the success 
of the Republican party. The first important reduction of letter post- 
age in this country was made less than fifty years ago, during the term 
for which General William Henry Harrison was elected President. At 
that time the on an ounce letter from New York to Pittsburgh 
was $i. In 1888 the Republican Presidential candidate, General Ben- 
jamin Harrison, is pledged by the platform upon which he was nomi- 
nated to an effort to secure the carriage of an ounce letter anywhere 
within the wide extent of the country at a charge of 1 cent. 

Such is the wonderful transformation of the postal service within two 
generations, and such the record of the two parties in the manage- 
ment of this great Department. 

Mr. CALL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Lask the Senator from Florida to give way for afew 
moments until I can put a question to the Senator from Iowa, who re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I learn that there is an anxiety among some of the 


tway 


H. P. HUBBARD, 


people on the North Pacific coast in regard to the provisions of the Sen- 
ate substitute as to the tariff on coal. I should like toask the Senator 
from Iowa if the substitute puts coal upon the free-list in any form, 
and what the provisions of the substitute are in regard to coal? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have had several inquiries in the same direction. 
**Coal-slack or culm of coal” is put by the substitute upon the free- 
list; but that is one of the mistakes of the measure, and really it should 
have been corrected before it was reported. However, it is the inten- 
tion of the committee, at least of the majority of the committee, that 
coal-slack or culm shall pay a duty as now. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator explain what the article is that he 
now mentions? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is refuse coal which passes through, I believe, a 
half-inch screen, by regulation of the Treasury Department; but it is 
difficult to distinguish between coal and cval-slack. The committee 
propose to put all coal upon the dutiable-list at the rate now provided 
by law—75 cents a ton for coal, and slack at 30 cents a ton, as now. I 
will say to the Senator that is one of the amendments the committee 
will propose when the bill is taken up by paragraph for amendment. 

[Mr. CALL withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have taken the floor upon the 
pending bill known as the tariff bill, and have brought my notes and 
documents here with the intention of making what is commonly called 
a speech, perhaps of an hour and a half; but I shall frankly confess, 
Mr. President, that I have not the courage. My heart fails me, and 
partly because my heart is in another place. I am to speak in Con- 
necticut to-morrow night, and I think I belong there. 

I am very glad this Senate tariff bill has been reported. I think it 
in the main a very good bill; perhaps the best first draught that was ever 
submitted to Congress. Itis the result of diligent, I may say intense, 
labor for some months on the part of the Republicans of the Senate 
Finance Committee. It is the result of a search for information from 
all the sources they could think of best qualified to inform them. It 
is built upon a definite principle in the maintenance of the old doc- 
trine of protection, which, excepting at intervals, broken at times for 
a short period by acts that resembled a free-trade tariff, has been the 
doctrine of the country; and also the doctrine of all the large civil- 
ized nations of the world with one single exception, and that excep- 
tion is a country which can not possibly afford to adopt such a tariff. 
It is absolutely out of the power of Great Britain to make the protect- 
ive tariff that we contemplate, because we have (what Great Britain 
has not) within our limits, somewhere between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the northern lakes and the southern gulf, nearly every possi- 
ble element that is needed for the support, the progress, and the glory 
of the nation; everything in the mines, everything in the field, every 
textile fabric. All these things are laid before us, and the possession 
of these wonderful resources of this great variety of climate—this very 
possession of itself intimates a command from the Divinity that we 
should improve it and build up a great people here. 

Our duty is at home asa nation, notin any narrow, contracted, illib- 
eral, or unchristian spirit; but in a great and broad sense our duty 
isat home. No such task was ever laid upon a race of people or upon 
a continent as is placed upon us here. 

Why, sir, we hear a demand that we shall seek a foreign marketand 
not limit ourselves to the confinesof our own land. Gentlemen forget 
that the marvelous growth of this country is such as to tax all itsown 
marvelous powers. Seek a foreign market, sir! We shall bring into 
this country in this decade by the natural increase and by immigration 
a body of people equal in numbers to the whole of Spain. Sixteen or 
seventeen millions of people are coming here, being born here, to grow 
up here and have homes. Their houses are to be built, their furniture 
is to be built, the iron ware is to be furnished, their farming imple- 
ments, their fences are tobe put down, their churches and their school- 
houses are to be built, and their clothing is to be made, and all this is 
to be done for sixteen new millions of people between 1880 and 1890, 
and in the next decade it will be done for 18,000,000 of people. We 
need not be disturbed about foreign markets, neither need we be seek- 
ing for work to be done outside. We shall find foreign markets and 
work, but we have a great work at home. 

We are reproached for the lack of a foreign commerce. We built in 
the year 1887, if Mr. Poor, an established authority, is to be accepted, 
12,000 miles of railway. Our book of statistics says it costs $65,000 a 
mile to bnild and thoroughly equipa railroad. If that be true, andif 
it be true that Mulhall is right in saying that steam-ships cost from 
£16 to £24 per ton, then, accepting the highest of these figures, we 
find that the railways built in 1887 in the United States cost twice as 
much as all the steam-ship tonnage of Great Britain, and we have in 
one year a means of commerce that more than doubles the three mill- 
ions tonnage of steam-ships which is the boast of that nation and the 
admiration of the free-trader. 

That is where the resources of this nation go, where the savings and 
the earnings of this people go, to building up the nation. If by any 
legislation of ours we can erect such barriers, such dikes, such break- 
waters as to protect our people, in all this grand transformation, from 
sudden inroads from without, from unjust and unwise competitions, it 
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is an obvious duty to doit. There is no Christian duty to-day resting 
upon us to leave our well-paid labor here open to the rush of illimita- 
ble quantities of goods from an overcrowded market dumped in upon us 
to the derangement of our industries. We are under no obligation to 
do that. 

It is a misfortune, if you please, of many other nations that their 
people are ill-paid and ill-fed and ill-clothed; that they are not as pro- 
ductive, man for man, as ours. It is the inheritance from previous bad 
government. No matter from what fa It or what reason, there are the 
facts. It is moreover a fact that you can not scale down the wages of 
the American to the wages of the European by any legal process or by 
any effort that man can put forward, because this nation, on this con- 
tinent of illimitable resources, has great demands for labor, and will 
have for generations. ‘There is a greater demand here than anywhere 
else, and the rewards of labor will continue higher than elsewhere. 
But yet a breaking down of our industries by legislation, by a reversal 
of the old legislation, would cause, undoubtedly, a lowering of those 
wages, while it could not bring them to the figure where they could 
successfully compete in foreign markets for a great many of the manu- 
factures of the world. 

We are nearer an honest and honorable trial of this great question 
than ever belore. The jury is ready. Twenty-five days from this the 
question will be decided. The issue is free trade against protection, 
not frankly even now as I wish it to be made, yet I have in my eyeat 
this very moment, in this Chamber, mey who do not disguise it. Every 
free-trader in the United States understands pertectly on which side of 
this coutest he belongs. The Free Trade League at its last annual meet- 
ing, in its resolutions, set forth almost precisely, indeed precisely, the 
course that has been pursued in the preparation of the Mills bill. 

It is their programme for the advancement of the cause, not that we 
should undertake now directly to apply to ourselves the tariff which 
Great Britain has, but that we should sap and undermine by beginning, 
for example, with what some ef them call raw materials, disregarding 
the fact that what is raw material to one man is the finished product of 
another, and that we shall begin also by an assault upon weak spots here 
and there that we may break and divide the forces of protection. For 
example, by making salt and wool free—making wool free in an en- 
deavor to divide the manutacturing forces of New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

So the issue is truly made. The question is whether we shall begin 
a course of entire economic reconstruction of the United States and pass 
through years of disturbance and readjustment. If the tree-traders 
shall have their own sweet will by the possession of the executiveand both 
branches of the legislative department, it is not to be supposed that they 
will begin with the British tariff. Indeed they would soon throw them- 
selves out of power by that. Mongredien, oneot the ablest writers in 
hehalfof free trade, lays down the policy for a nation in our circumstances, 
if it is to undertake this economic revolution. He advises that it be- 
gin as the Mills bill begins and as the Free-Trade League advised, with 
one thing or a few things at a time, hoping that a change in that way 
might not be violent and permitting men released from one industry to 
easily turn themselves with their capital to another. 

But, sir, as I said, I do not intend to enter fally into this argument. 
I am going where the jury is. ‘The bill has been presented; its pur- 
a and general character have been set forth by the authors ot it. 

hose who desire to speak here upon it can do so, but the people are not 
looking this way nor caring much what we say or do now. No one 
supposes that the bill can be discussed item by item, as it must be and 
as its friends wish to have it discussed before the final vote is taken. 
That work must inevitably go over until December. It is my humble 
judgment that the best service that the Congress of the United States 
can do is to go home, and I do not think I am deserting duty by say- 
ing that, for one, I am going. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr. President, I think the country is to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that in the pending political contest there is 
submitted to the people a great political issue which affects all the 
interests of the country, and which calls for the determination by the 
people themselves of the true principles which should govern in the 
levying and collecting of taxes for the support of the Government. 

On the one side it is proposed by the theory of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s bill to levy a tax upon the people of this country for the 
protection of domestic industries, and making the collection of revenue 
an incident and not the principal object of its collection, On the other 
side the proposition is that we shall levy and collect taxes for the sup- 
port of the Government as provided for in the Constitution, allowing 
such protection as is incident to the collection of revenues for the sup- 
port of the Government. 

I am not prepared to say that if separately submitted I would vote 
for all the items in the tariff bill which was sent us from the House of 
Representatives, nor am I prepared to say that if separately submitted 
I would vote against all the items in the substitute bill of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. But I do most earnestly approve the theory 
of the House bill which proposes to reduce the burdens of taxation on 
the people, and to reduce the surplus of revenue in the Treasury by re- 
ducing the rates of taxation on the necessaries of life. And Iam as 
earnestly opposed to the theory of the Senate bill which proposes to re- 


duce the surplus of revenue by reducing the tax on such luxuries as 

tobacco and whisky and raising the taxes on the necessaries of life, such 

as clothing, iron, steel, implements for usein agriculture and the me- 

chanic arts, salt, lumber, etc., so as to exclude them wholly or in large 
from importation and thus increase the cost to consumers. 

I should have liked to present an analysis of these two bills and to 
call attention to the compound rates of duty imposed by the Senate bill, 
and to show how it increases duties above what is required by the present 
law and over those proposed by the House bilJ. But I can not do this 
unless I had tables reducing the mixed rates of the Senate bill to ad 
valorem rates. Such tables have not yet been prepsred; nor can I now 
have time to make a satisfactory analysis of these bills, 

I desire to express my preference, however, forad valorem rates, which 
all can understand, to mixed specific and ad valorem rates which no one 
but an expert can understand, and which serves to hide from the pub- 
lic the extent to which they are taxed. 

My principal object in the remarks I shall now submit is to make 
some reply to the remarks of the honorable Senator from New York 
(Mr. Hiscock]. That Senator is one of the Senators who represent the 
most populons State in the Union, which contains much greater wealth 
than any other State in the Union, which controls a much larger in- 
ternal and foreign commerce than any other State in the Union, which 
contains the greatcommercial and cosmopolitan metropolis of the Union, 
and in which is concentrated the great mass of the capital of thiscoun- 
try employed in domestic and foreign commerce, in railroads, the tele- 
graph aud express business, in shipping, in mining, etc. He is one of 
the Senators trom a State whose commercial and social relations are 
blended with those of the people of every other State in the Union, and 
whose commerce extends to every country on the globe. He is one of 
the Senators representing aState whose business and prosperity depend 
on the industries, commerce, and good will of the other States of the 
Union, and which is usually national and fraternal in its politics and 
organization. 

In view of these facts we wonld naturally and ressonably expect 
those representing that great State and its vast and varied interests to 
be broad, liberal, national, and fraternal in their political views. 

With the friendliest feelings personally for that Senator, and witha 
purpose to be entirely fair, I think it a duty to offer some criticisms 
on his speech cf Tuesday last. In that speech he says: 


It is the same question that divided the North and South and incited a bloody 
and expensive war and the division is on the same agricultural and geograph- 
ical lines. It is another great struggle on the part of our Southern friends for 
ch ap and degraded labor and against the industrial system of our Northern 
States. 

There are several causes which have tended to increase the value of labor for 
the last twenty years in this country. The two most prominent are the manu- 
facturing industries of the North and the abolition of slavery in the South, 
Democracy acquiesced in the latter, but is making its final struggle for the de- 
struction of the former. 


Further on the Senator makes the following statement: 


In this connection I refer toa startling feature of the Mills bill. I havebefore 
mea list of the 8 products of the manufactories of the United States. 
Toe value and places of manufacture are taken from the census report of 1830, 
and doubtless there has been some increase since, but there has been litte or 
no change in respect to the location or percentage of product in the respective 
States. lam assured. The list contains about one hundred lines of goods, all 
now protected. The aggregate value of the product for the last census year, 
1879, was nearly two thousand million dollars. Of this amount less than 5 per 
cent, was manufactured in those States which composed the late Southern Con- 
feceracy, and a little more than % per cent. was manufactured and made chiefly 
outside of the States which contributed their quota to the Confederate service. 
This is a startling fact, but I have something still to add more remarkable. The 
Mills bill envelops them all within its cuttlefish folds and provides a 38 per 
cent. reduction in the protection now afforded thein by law. 

I have a table before me from which I desire to quote: 

Soap and candles, $26.260,792 worth made in the Northern States, and only 
$291,935 in value made in the Confederate States—placed on the free-list. 

Bags. other than paper, $9,635,200 worth made in the Northern States; $91,300 
made in the Confederate States. 

Glass manufactures, $21,154,571 in value made in the Northern States; none in 
the Confederate States, and there is a reduction upon some of the grades or 


Stone and earthen ware, $7,814,027 in value made in the Northern States; 
$129,702 made in the late Confederate States. 

Confectionery, a luxury, $23,880,672 in value made in the Northern States; 
$1,756,361 made in the late Confederate States, and a reduction of 20 per cent. of 
the duties or in the protection. 

Brushes and brooms, $10,272,527, the value of the products made in the North- 
ern States; $288 323 made in the Confederate States; and a reduction from 20 to 
33 per cent. in the protection. 

Iron-work, architectural (structural), $2,084,287 worth made in the Northern 
States, and $25.250 made in the Confederate States, and 11 per cent. reduction 
made by the Mills bill. 

Files, S2. 488.583 worth made in the Northern States, and none made in the 
Confederate States, and a reduction of duty of 40 per cent. by the Mills bill, 

Nails and spikes, $5,629,240 worth made in tne Northern States, none made in 
ro ree States, and a 20 per cent. reduction made by our Confederate 

riends, 

Carriages and wagons, $100,463,044 worth made in the Northern States, and 
$4,278,292 made in the Confederate States, and a reduction of 14 per cent. made 
by their representatives, 

Furniture, $75,885,045 worth made in the Northern States, and $1,960,689 worth 
made in the Confederate States, and the Mills bill reduces the protective duties 
nearly one-half, 

Hardwure.as classified in the census report, $22,641,793, worth made in the 
Northern States, and $8,900 worth made in the Confederate States, and a reduc- 
tion of 11 percent. is made by the Mills bill. 

But, Mr. President, I will not weary the Senate with callingattention to these 
various items. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement right there so 
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that it may go in in this pore? I perceive that the majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means which made up that bill is composed of Democrats from 
Confederate States in the proportion of six Democrats from Confederate States 
to two from Northern States. 

Mr. Reacan. If the Senator from New York will allow me, I desire to inquire 
— en ene he puts the States of Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 

u 

Mr. Hiscock. I will say in reference to that that these products are largely in 
the Northern States outside of those States. The comparison I speak of here, 
however, is between the Confederate States and the others. 

Mr. Reacan. The aggregate, then, will embrace the States of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri? 

Mr. Hiscock. Yes, sir. 

A word in reference to Texas. Perhaps it is proper that I should make this 
statement in view of the expression I shall quote from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Cokx). We will take the products of Texas on this list. 


They are: 

Brick and tile. .. . . . ccc 3 $418, 418 

Carriages and wagons... 301, 800 

Lumber, planed ..... 456, 600 

Lumber, sawed 2, 673, 449 

Oil, cotton-seed, an e. 276, 450 
„doors, and blinds.. 416,500 


Foundry and machine-sh p products.... 
Tin-ware, copper-ware, and sheet-iron ware. . .. . . . . . . . ..... 491,420 


nee the 28 of those industries I have indicated Texas contributed $5,597,- 

Bohmi hes bean said in respect to the constitution of the committee that 
reported the House bill. Texas was most prominently represented there, and 
pe 1 she has had in the formulation of the bill it is unnecessary for me to 

This statement is madeby the honorable Senator to show that as the 
eleven States to which he refers, and which he designates as compris- 
ing the late Southern Confederacy, manufacture so little as compared 
with the other twenty-seven States that they ought not to have a po- 
tential voice in the enactment of laws regulating the duties on imports. 
It will be observed that the Senator excludes the States of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri from the list of Southern 
States, and adds their manufactures to those of the Northern States, 
doubtless for the purpose of showing the greatest possible disparity be- 
tween the manufactured products of the Northern and Southern States. 

These figures, so unfavorable to the Southern States, he tells us, were 
taken from the census of 1880, and he adds, ‘* Doubtless there has been 
some increase since, but there has been little or no change in respect 
to the location or percentage of product in the respective States, I am 
assured.” 

To show that the Senator is not as well informed on this subject as 
he usually is, I present a statement showing the increase of popula- 
tion, the aggregate and the per capita increase of wealth, the increase 
in railroad mileage, in the number of manufacturing establishments, 
in the capital invested in them, in the number of employés in them, 
in the value of their products, in the value of mineral products, in the 
value of farm products, in the number of schools, the number of chil- 
dren who attend them, and in the expenditures for public schools 
in the Southern States between the years 1880 and 1888, 


Items. 1888. 1880. 
Population. 3 18, 942, 858 14, 639, 714 29.4 
Gross wealth.... «| $3,240,774, 722 | $2,164,792, 795 49.8 
Wealth $171; L $148, 142 15.6 
Rail 35,679 17, 808 100.0 
Number of manufact; 

lishments. 59, 185 34,563 71.4 
Capital... $126, 597, 000 $179, 386, 230 143.5 
Number 440,253 215, 112.8 
Value of products. $585, 058, 103 $315, 924, 794 85.4 
Vaiue of mineral products... , 482, 600 $3,347, 445 760.6 
Total value of farm products... $793, 098, 293 697, 048 29.7 
eR ON E EARS 62,038 „ OSL 37.8 
Children in attendance......... 2, 402, 117 1, 832, 620 36.7 
Expenditures for public sch $11,742, 07 $6, 415, 708 83.2 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator from Texas if I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. REAGAN. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
submits. 

Mr. REAGAN, I will state the authority. Iam indebted to the 
3 Post of September 16 for this table, as copied from the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. And the Post accompanies it with the 
statement that— ; 

It is certain that in no other portion of the world has such a record been made 
in the past cight years as these figures contain. 5 

I will state to the Senator that while I have not the papers before 
me, yet from having seen publications in the Manufacturers’ Record 
of Baltimore, the table evidently came from that paper. It makes a 
specialty of collecting these statistics. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had a double purpose in asking the Senator the 
question: In the first place, to find out the authority for an elaborate 
statement like that, which, if it could be made off-hand, would cer, 
tainly save the country many million dollars in the collection of the 
census; and, second, whether he undertook to say, or was meant to be 
understood as saying, that the South had increased more rapidly in 
manufactures from 1880 to 1888 than the North. 


No, sir. 
I should like to ask the authority of the table he 


Mr. REAGAN. I have no doubt it has. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In manufactures? 

Mr. REAGAN. Proportionately it has increased more rapidly. 1 
mean the percentage of increase has been much greater in the South 
than in the North, in my opinion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator’s idea in making the statement 
is not to show that the South has suffered from a protective system? 

Mr. REAGAN. That is not my object. The Senator may give that 
construction for his purposes if he chooses; but I made the statement 
to show that that increase has occurred in spite of a protective and 
oppressive tariff. 

From the table I have presented it is seen that in that time the in- 
crease of population in these States has been 29.4 per cent., the increase 
of aggregate wealth 49.8 per cent., the increase of wealth per capita 
15.6 per cent., the increase of railroad mileage 100 per cent., the in- 
crease in the number of manufacturing establishments 71.4 per cent., 
the increase of capital invested in manufacturing establishments 143.5 
per cent., the increase of hands employed in them 112.8 per cent., the 
increase in the value of manufactured products 85.4 per vent., the in- 
crease in the value of mineral products 760.6 per cent., the increase of 
farm products 29.7 per cent., the increase in the numberof schools 37.8 
per cent., the increase of attendance in schools 36.7 per cent., and the 
increase of expenditure for public schools 83.2 per cent. 

I desire, also, to present two tables copied from the Fort Worth Ga- 
zette of October 8, 1888, which were confessedly taken from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record. I desire to say in reference to that publication that 
it makes a specialty of obtaining information as accurately as it can as 
to the progress of manufactures in the Southern States, and I apprehend 
that it is reasonably accurate in its presentation of these statistics and 


The following table illustrates the increasing diversity of the new enterprises. 
We give the following comparison, showing the number organized during the 


first nine months of each of the last three years: 


First nine months of— 
Enterprises. 
1888. | 1887. | 1886. 

Iron furnace companies. . . .. 15 26 8 
Machine-shops and foundries........ 101 80 56 
Agricultural implement factories... s.s.s... 12 17 8 
Flour-mills 114 98 71 
Cotton-mills 59 59 9 
Furniture fi 55 41 19 
Gas-works 23 29 19 
eee s 5 73 65 — 
eb da and wagon factories... 53 32 2 
Electric-light companies. . we = 122 53 23 
Mining and quarrying enterprises. . . .. . feste 361 444 14 

Lumber mills, including saw and planing milis, sash 
i factori t 626 512 362 
46 76 42 
2n 60 11 
4 3 5 
123 141 43 
23 56 16 
Cotton compresses 35 33 11 
Cotton-seed oil mills .. .... . . * 23 15 3 
Miscellaneous enterprises not included in foregoing.. 853 75⁴ 322 
RNR ach get S toed ad sayt E r t a 2.942 | 2,594 | 1,175 


Here is an increase in the first nine months of this year of 358 new enterprises 
someone with the same time in 1887, and of 1,767 compared with the same time 
n . 
Summing up the amount of capital and 3 stock 9 by our list 
a 7 oe and the enlargement of old plants for the first nine months 
of 1885 we have: 


FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1888. 


Alabama, ... 
Arkansas 
Georgia. S 
Kentucky ......... 22, 101, 
Louisiana... os 5. 250, 0 0 
Maryland. 6, 059, 00 
Mississippi.. 3,591, 00 
North Carol 5, 254, 000 
South Carolina 3,850, 000 
Tennessee.. 8, 060, 009 
Texas. . 14. 836, 009 
Virginia 929. 000 
est Virginia 5, 703, 000 
p EAE „J ̃ ENE 22 121, 415, 000 


I know that it is the habit of gentlemen who rely upon sectional 
prejudices, and whose interest and disposition it seems to be to disparage 
the South, to try in every way to discredit the progress of that country. 
They need but look at the extent of territory there, the character o! 
that territory, its resources, both agricultural and mineral, its water 
power, its genial climate, and that energy which has enabled its citi 
zens to do what they have after utter prostration and poverty, to see 
that in a few more years the people of the South intend to command 
the respect of even the fanatics of New England. 

When it is remembered that at the close of the war between the 
States, twenty-three years ago, those States were desolated by a most 


~ 
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mocracy pronounce in the Senate was formulated by gentlemen who represent 
the States named, and by those gentlemen alone, I may say, for tliey had the 
control of the Committee on Ways and Means, 


This, with what preceded and followed these remarks, could have had 
no other purpose than to raise a sectional issue and revive the passions 
and prejudices of the war, in the absence of and to supply the place 
of legitimate argument based on the respective merits of these two 
bills, and sustained by patriotic devotion to the best interests of the 
whole country. 

It will be remembered that when the Senator from New York was 
showing how little manufacturing had been done in the late Confed- 
erate States he omitted the States ot Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, and placed their products in his aggregates for the 
Northern States. Now, the Senator from Connecticut, in order to show 
that six of the Democrats of the Ways and Means Committee were 
from the late Confederate States, includes West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky among them, as there are only six members from all the South- 
ern States on that committee, embracing the two from West Virginia 
and Kentucky, the other seven being from Northern States; and the 
Senator from New York accepts this new classification, because it aids 
his sectional view while it conflicts with his previous statement. 

However misrepresentations might be allowable to deceive either 
enemies or friends in war, it is hardly to be expected of great states- 
men in the most important and responsible positions when discussing 
a public measure for the benefit of a common country and Govern- 
ment, 

The Senator from New York then presents the following table and 
statement: 


They aggregate as follows: 
Texas $5, 597, 415 


destructive war, their social and industrial systems overthrown; thata 
very large proportion of their men, in the vigor of manhood, had fallen 
in battle or died of disease in camp or hospital; and that for about four 
more years they underwent a process of political reconstruction, which, 
under the manipulations of the military, provost-marshals, Freedmen’s 
Bureau officers, camp followers, and lawless plunderers exhausted the 
most of what little property the war had left them, with a servile race, 
for the most part wholly unfitted for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, enfranchised and made the ruling class, the wonder to 
thoughtful men would be not that such a people were as poor as the 
Senator from New York would represent them to be, but rather that 
they had been able to reorganize society and re-establish civil govern- 
ment and make such wonderful industrial progress. 

In reference to the poor figure the Senator makes Texas cut as a man- 
ufacturing State, if he had been as anxious to place her in a creditable 
light before the Senate as he seems to have been to discredit her enter- 
prise, he would have recognized the fact that she is a new State, with 
no such accumulations of capital as exist in the older States; and a 
very little inquiry would have enabled him to ascertain that she is now 
the first cotton-producing State in the Union, produces about one- 
eighth of all the cattle in the Union, is now the first sheep-growing 
State in the Union. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLPH. Did I understand the Senator to say that Texas was 
the largest sheep-producing State in the Union? 

Mr, REAGAN. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that when 
the census was taken in 1880 California and Ohio exceeded Texas, but 
three years ago Texas had passed thein in the race and had more sheep 
than either of them. 

Mr. DOLPH. How many has Texas now? 

Mr. REAGAN. Something over six million, 

Mr. DOLPH. California has over six million, probably seven mill- 
ion. 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator has doubtless seen, as I have seen, from 
time to time, tables of this kind placing Texas ahead of all the other 
States as a sheep-raising State. Texas has more horses than any other 
State, except Illinois, and is steadily coming to the front in the pro- 
duction of corn and wheat, with farms of the value of at least $300,- 
000,000; and besides these, has in money and land the largest school 
fund of any State in the Union or of any government in the world. 

If the Senator had chosen to inquire he could have known that Texas 
cattle furnish a very large amount of the beef which feeds the good 
people of New York. And if he had chosen to consult the merchant 
princes of New York they could have told that their business was an- 
nually swelled by the receipts of the larger part of a million and a 
quarter bales of cotton, sent there from Texas, worth more than $60,- 
000,000, and that Texas merchants buy probably more than that sum 
annually of merchandise in New York. And they would doubtless be 
able to tell him they have more respect for the people of Texas and of 
the South than he manifests. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] having interjected 
into the speech of the Senator from New York the statement which 
I have quoted, that the majority ofthe Committee on Ways and Means, 
which made up the House tariff bill, is composed of six Democrats 
from the Confederate States—I am glad the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BLAIR] was not here to reprimand a brother Senator for 
using the term ‘‘ Confederate States’’—the Senator from New York 
proceeds as follows: 


Something has been said in respect to the constitution of the committee that 
reported the House bill. Texas was most reae S represented there, and 
ear share she has had in the formulation of the bill it is unnecessary for me to 
refer to. 

I think Arkansas, as one of . was so prominent in the 
formation of the bill, should be refe to. That State manifestly should indi- 
cate the policy that should control or shape this country in respect to manufact- 
ure and protection. I have searched through this list and I find that Arkansas 
contributed of those products in sawed lumber $1,793,848 worth, and oil, cotton- 
seed, and cake, $590.000 worth, making $2,383,848 in value as her total manufact- 
ure of the products I have indicated. And Arkansas will be potential in sha 
ing the financial or the economic policies of the Government if the House bhi 
is accepted by the country. 

A Representative of Tennessee has had something to do with the House bill. 
Tennessee made of brick and tile a little more than half a million dollars’ worth; 
of carriages and wagons a little more than a million dollarsin value; of foundry 
and machine-shop products a little more than a million dollars’ worth. She 
furnished some lumber, some cotton goods, and the aggregate of her contribu- 
tion to the volume which I have given is valued at $12,068,481. 

West Virginia speaks through this same bill. The Senator from Texas has 
inquired whether she was represented in the list to which I have called atten- 
tion. She is to the extent of having contributed $5,355,296 in manufactnred 


goods. 
Georgia, I think, has done better than the others, for her people make some 
cotton goods, and with her cotton manufactures the aggregate is $15,083,046, 
Kentucky contributed to more items upon the list than any other of the South- 
ern States, and the total of her manufactures in these lines of goods (I do not 
speak of her whisky) amounts to $18,156,335, 


I suppose whisky was not mentioned, because it contributed a very 
much larger revenue, and it would not do to credit the South with a 
larger revenue. 


I have them aggregated together, so that I can give the fi; : res here, The 
measure which was forced through the House and in favor of which the De- 


These States contributed of the manufactured goods enumerated in the sched- 
ule to which I have referred the value of $58,674,461 out of an aggregate of $1,867- 
$92,and these Representatives assume to speak for the industries of the coun- 
try, to shape the economical policy of the country, and to provide the markets 
for the wage-army employed by and capital invested in manufacture, 

Here, again, the Senator from New York embraces West Virginia and 
Kentucky, but forgets to mention Maryland and Missouri, these two 
States having, as shown by the census of 1880, 195,111 persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments, while all the States named 
by the Senator had only 201,742 persons so engaged, being but 6,631 
more than in the two States so omitted to produce sectional effect. 

With no malice or unkindness of feeling, but for the purpose of sub- 
serving the ends of justice and fairness, I have made this criticism on 
the part of the speech of the Senator from New York to which it refers, 
His high position and the great State he in part represents made it 
necessary that his effort to influence the action of the Senate on so great 
a question by such questionable means should be exposed. What must 
be thought by fair-minded people, who feel a patriotic pride in the wel- 
fare of their whole country; and what must be thought by just people 
of the great State of New York, much the largest recipient of the com- 
mercial advantages and blessings of the whole Union, when they see 
that one of their Senators has employed appeals to sectional and war 
prejudices in order to influence the adjustment of a great economic 
question in which all the American people are equally interested with- 
out reference to the parts of the country in which they live? 

The Senator from New York says: 

It is the same question that divided the North and South, and incited a bloody 
sng mre war, and the division is on the same agricultural and geography. 

Can the Senator suppose any one but himself will believe this to be 
true? Its nearest approximation to truth consists in the fact that pro- 
tection barons and millionaire manufacturing corporations are by our 
tariff legislation robbing all other classes of the people by the levy 
of an average tax on them for their benefit of nearly one-half the value 
of all the goods they buy of the kinds of taxed imports; and if this 
sbail be continued it must in the end enslave the great mass of the 
people. 

In the statement above quoted the Senator makes the implied ad- 
mission of a fact which he and other protectionists have been trying to 
keep out of view—that is, that the interests of the agricultural States 
were different on this question from those of the manufacturing States. 
But he fails to draw the line between the two classes of States at the 
right place. If his hypothesis were true, then the States south and west 
of Pennsylvania would certainly be classed as agricultural States, while 
those north and east of that State might be classed as manufacturing 
States. But I submit that his whole statement is incorrect, and assert 
that the division of interests in this respect is not by State lines and 
sections of the country, but by vocations. The protected manufact- 
urer, wherever he is, in whatever part of the Union, in whatever State 
e may be, gets his share of the unjust tax levied on all the other peo- 
le of the country, whether they are in the South, the West, or in the 

and whether they be farmers, mechanics, artisans, laborers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, or preachers; and they extort this tribute from 
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their own empluyés and operatives just as they do from all others who 
are required to pay this monstrous tax on the necessaries of life. 

Another fi presented, at least inferentially, by the speech of the 
Senator, is that the people of the States where but little manufacturing 
is done are not entitled to an equal influence in the determination of 
the tariff question with those of States where more manufacturing is 
done. This assertion, it is fair to presume, is made on the principle 
that the citizen who meets a highwayman has not as much interest in 
his money and watck as the robber has. But this monstrous doctrine 
is in fall harmony with the essential principles and action of the pro- 
tectionists, who maintain in effect that the more the masses of the peo- 
ple are taxed for the benefit of the few the richer they are, and that a 
tax unnecessarily collected, as is now done under existing law, of $600,- 
000,000 a year off of the people at large for the benefit of the barons of 
protection, is a public blessing, resulting from the blessed beneficence of 
a protective tariff. 

And this accords with the Republican policy as demonstrated in 
their acts of legislation and practices of exempting capital from its share 
of the burden of supporting the Government, and of levying upon agri- 
culture and Jabor the tribute which is building up a class of million- 
aires and increasing the hosts of tramps and paupers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island ap- 
peals to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator from Texas to say 
that we are collecting $600,000,0U0 for the benefit of manufacturers in 
addition to the amount which is paid at the custom-houses? 

Mr. REAGAN. I will give the Senator the exact figures, so that 
there can not be any mistake. I do affirm substantially what the Sen- 
ator supposes, and I will show him the process by which I reach that 
conclusion, so that he may at his leisure make any criticism he may see 
proper, and see whether he can overthrow my position or not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Texas will permit me, I will 
state my reasons for asking the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator to say that $600,000,000 
are added annually to the price of the domestic manufactured products 
of this country by the operation of the tariff. 

Mr. REAGAN. No, I did not say that. I said much worse than 
that about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know that I can turn at once to the state- 
ment that I made on the 16th of August, but I there show the amount 
of imports for the year ending the 30th of June last, the portion of 
those imports which are, taxed, the portions which are not taxed, with 
the average rate of duty upon the taxed imports. I will read a few 
paragraphs from my remarks on a former occasion, which will answer 
the question: 

The value of our imports for the year which ended June 30, 1888, was $723,- 
873,630. Of this sum the taxed im ports amounted to 479,805,362; the remainder, 
824.068. 208, being imported free of duty. The average rate of duty on the taxed 
imports was 47.10 per cent. and yields a gross revenue of $225,984,225. Now, let 
us see what it costs the consumers of the country, the farmers, laborers, artisans, 
professional men, and others, to obtain this 8225, 988. 2.5 of gross revenue. The 
value of manufactured products in the United States for the year 1880, as shown 
by the census, was $5,369,579,191. It is fair to assume that when we tax imports 
$17.10 on the $100 worth of imported goods this enables the makers of domestic 
products of the same kinds to add 47.10 per cent. on the dollar to the price of 
their fabrics, and still to undersell importers by the amount of the cost of trans- 
portation from foreign countries to this. This may not be strictly accurate, but 
it is near enongh correct to illustrate the view Lam presenting. 

A tax of 47.10 per cent. on the amount of our domestic mannfactures of 1889 
mer they are considerably more now) would yield $2,527,071,7¥8 of revenue. 

ut let us deduct 82.000, 000, 000 from the $5,369,579, 191 as the assumed proportion 
our free-list bears to the taxed imports and we still have $3,369,579,191 of domes- 
tic fabrics of the kinds of our taxed imports. A tax of $17.10 on the 81 0 of this 
sum would show that to obtain $225,988,225 of gross revenue for the support of 
the Government from imports we are taxed $1,587,071,798, which does not go into 
the Treasury, but is transferred by law from the consumers to the manufact- 
urers of these goods. 

But this sum should be reduced by the amount ofa reasonable average tax, 
say 30 percent. A tax of 30 per cent, on $3,396,579,191 would yield $1,010,873,757 
of revenue. Deduct this sum from 81.587.071, 708 and still the consumers of our 
domestic manufacturers would be unnecessarily taxed the sum of $576,198,044 a 
year. This is the sum annually transferred, according to this calculation, from 
the consumers to the manufacturers of these tabrics. 


That is the answer I make to the Senator, with this additional state- 
ment, that I have placed it at $576,000,000. Most other statisticians— 
most statisticians, I should say, for I do not claim to be one—place it 
at at least $600,000,000. I have placed it at the lowest estimate of any 
one I have ever seen make the calculation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My purpose in asking the question was to get, if I 
could, some accurate statement from a representative Senator upon the 
other side of the Chamber as to the cost of the protective system to the 

ple of this country. I understand the Senator from Texas to state 


t variously at $600,000,000, $1,600,000,000, and $1,800,000,000 per 
annum. He stated in the first speech from whieh he read, but which 
he asked the Reporter to omit as he thought he was reading from the 
later speech, that the amount would exceed $1,800,000,000 annually, 
being 47 per cent. upon four thousand million dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured products. In the next statement he makes it $1,600,000, 000, 
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but reduces that a thousand million as the amount which would be 
added by what he considers a moderate revenue tax. 

My purpose in asking the question was this: If $600,000,000 was 
correct, that is only 10 per cent. of the value of our manufactured 
products instead of 47 per cent. If $1,800,000,000, which was the 
Senator’s first statement, is correct, the people of this country under a 
protective system havebeen obliged to pay the manufacturers for twenty- 
seven years $1,800,000,000 a year. They have thus paid $48,600,000,- 
000 since 1861, or $5,000,000,000 more than the whole wealth of all 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know that I precisely understand the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. The first estimate I made without making the de- 
duction. I took $1,578,000,000 as the amount, and then deducted 30 
per cent. upon the proportion of taxed imports. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why should we raise a thousand million by taxa- 
tion, then? 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not say that; I say we transfer. I say that in 
raising $225,000,000 for the Government we transfer, according to this 
calculation, $1,587,000,000 to the manufacturers, which does not go 
into the Treasury, and after deducting from this sum $1,010,873,757 as 
the amount of a tax of 30 per cent. on the $3,369,379,191 of manufact- 
ured fabrics, there would still be $576,198, 044 unnecessarily transferred 
by law from the consumers to the manufacturers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me seeif I understand theSenator. DoInow 
understand him to say that if we had a revenue duty with an average 
of 20 per ccnt. we should then put into the pockets of the manufact- 
urers of the country a thousand million dollars? 

Mr. REAGAN. No, sir; that is not my position. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is it then? 

Mr. REAGAN. If we impose the tax upon three billion three hun- 
dred and odd million a year of the $5,300,000,000, we throw off two 
3 for the purpose of meeting the average of what would be the 

ree-list. 
; Mr. ALDRICH. When it isa thousand millions, what is it deducted 
or? 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator, I expect, will have to look at the fig- 
ures as Igivethem. A taxof30 per cent. on $3,396,000,000 would yield 
$1,010,000,000 of revenue, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator mean to say that if we had 
an average ad valorem tariff of 30 per cent. it would result in putting 
a thousand million dollars into the pockets of the manfacturers ? 

Mr. REAGAN. No, sir; it would simply result in saving to the peo- 
ple $576,198,044 of their own money that is now transferred from 
them to the manufacturers by law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As thisis a matter ofsome importance and has been 
long a contested question, and we seem now to be on the point of ar- 
riving at some accurate settlement of the subject, I pursue the inquiry 
with perhaps what may seem a little pertinacity. I understand the 
Senator to say that under our existing tariff we do pay either $1,600,- 
000,000 or $1,800,000,000, according as you assume the basis for com- 
putation. 

Mr. KEAGAN. I do not say that. The Senator will see when he 
reads my speech that I do not say anything like it. I say we obtain a 
revenue of $225,000,000, and to obtain that amount we levy a tax upon 
the people and transfer from them to the manafacturers 81,587,071, 798 
that do not go into the Treasury; but we simply transfer it from one 
class of people to another, without consideration, 

Mr. ALDRICH. One thousand million dollars? 

Mr. REAGAN. One billion one hundred and eighty-seven million 
seventy thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator please repeat the basis on which 
he ary his deduction of $1,600,000,000 or $1,800, 000,000, as the case 
may be? 

Mr. REAGAN. I will ask the Senator to read my remarks. My 
statement was clear. He will certainly understand it, and I do not 
care to repeat over and over the statements I have made. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to put a ques- 
tion to him? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator to say that for every dollar 
of a tariff tax there goes into the pocket of the manufacturer an equiv- 
alent if his manufacture is a protected article? 

Mr. REAGAN. I assume that. 

Mr. HOAR. Iunderstand the Senator does; and he thinks there goes 
into the pockets of the manufacturers about $500,000,000 in that way, 
after making allowance for what ought to be imposed as a necessary 
and proper tariff tax, an average tariff tax. ‘ 

Mr. REAGAN. Les, that is the assumption I made. 

Mr. HOAR. If there goes into their pockets in addition to that a 
similar sum for the necessary tariff tax (whether the tax is necessary 
to the Government would not of course matter here in considering how 
much you transfer tothe manufacturer), then the Senator would make 
out a sum equal to about one thousand eight hundred million dollars, 
if I understand him correctly. 

Mr. REAGAN. About one billion five hundred and eighty-seven 
million seventy-one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight dollars, 
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Mr. HOAR. The question I want to put is this: The manufactur- 
ing capital of this country in round numbers is three thousand million, 
or three billion dollars. So, according to the Senator’s statement, 
there is transferred from the pockets of the people a sum equivalent, 
if it be $500,000,000, to 163 per cent., or if it be a thousand million 
dollars and a little over, equivalent to 33} per cent. of their entire 
manufacturing capital, saying nothing of their ordinary lawful, legiti- 
mate, and proper profits. Can the Senator explain how it is that if, 
since the high tariff of 1862 and so on, the manufacturing capital of 
this country has been getting in addition to all its lawful, proper, 
legitimate profit, a plunder from the people equivalent in one point of 
view to 33} per cent. and in another to 16} per cent. of their entire cap- 
ital, the Government bonds all this time can be purchased and are 
83 purchased at a rate which pays about 2. 17 per cent.? Will the 

enator explain that extraordinary fact? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know that I comprehend the question 
which the Senator puts to me. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill repeat it. The Senator says that the manufact- 
urers of this country, in addition to all lawful, proper, and reasonable 
profits, get in the way of plunder a sum of certainly $500,000,000, as 
he says, taking the sum which the Government ought reasonably and 
properly to have received of course. That would create an increased 
profit to manufacturers, whether the Government tax is proper or not, 
equal in one case to tive hundred millions, and in the other equal to 
one thousand millions; that is, in one case 16} per cent., and in the 
other 33} per cent. of the entire manufacturing capital of the country. 

I wish to know how it is that if since 1860 property invested in manu- 
factures has been getting in this country asa regular and ordinary thing 
from 16} to 334 per cent. on the capital, at the same time Government 
bonds will realize in the market only a sum which will pay the pur- 
chasers about 2.17 per cent. interest? That seems extraordinary. 

Mr. REAGAN. I think my proposition is a little misunderstood by 
the Senator. The only proposition which I made was that according 
to the basis of calculation which I made $576,000,000 more was collected 
under the present Jaw than was necessary to be collected under a tax 
of 30 per cent. 

Mr. HOAR. And that goes into the manufacturers’ pockets? 

Mr, REAGAN. I say that it is a transfer of that sum from the con- 
sumer to the manufacturer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. May I trespass upon the patience of the Senator 
for one moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If under a revenue tariff of 30 per cent. $1,000,- 
000,000, according to the Senator’s theory, would be added to the price 
of our domestic products, that would increase the cost of the manufact- 
ured products annually to this extent for the benefit of the manufact- 
urers. If that is true, and if a revenue tariff would do this, I do not 
see any difference between a revenue tariff and a protective tariff as a 
system of robbery. It is only a question of degree. The legitimate, 
logical result must be that the Senator himself and every Senator who 
believes with him should be in favor of absolute free trade and the 
abolition of all custom-houses, 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not know that I know what the Senator means 
by free trade. If he means a revenue tariff as contradistinguished 
from a protective tariff, then I want to be set down as a free-trader. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In this particular case I meant the abolition of the 
custom-houses and of customs revenue absolutely; because if it would 
cost a thousand million dollars with a revenue tariff of 30 per cent. 
and cost a certain other amount if the duty were protective, I cer- 
tainly should be in favor of a protective tariff; but I can not see how 
the Senator can be in favor of a revenue tariff if that is robbery to the 
extent of $1,000,000,000 to the people of this country. 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator has no choice in that. To talk about 
doing away with custom-houses is to talk about a thing that comes into 
nobody’s mind,as there is universal assent to the collection of revenues 
necessary to support the Government by duties on imports. If the 
Senator means that, I suppose he wili not find a free-trader in the 
United States, at least not one in a thousand certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I used the term “free trade” in a very narrow 
and technical sense. Every country from the beginning of civilization 
to the present time has collected some part of its revenue from cus- 
toms, and there is no such thing actually as free trade in that sense. 

Mr. REAGAN. I am glad at any time to yield to any explanation 
or question of a Senator, but I should like to proceed now and close 
my remarks, I am very sure that I will never convince the Senator 
that it is not right to tax the farmers of Texas one-half the value ot 
their purchases for the benefit of the manufacturers of Rhode Island. 
I could not convince him of that until I could convince him that he 
ought not to want more money than belongs to his people. He may 


convince me, because I do not profess to be an adept in things of this 
kind as he is. 


Does the Senator from Texas yield? 


HOME MARKETS, P 
The Republicans assume that a protective tariff is justified because 
it furnishes a home market for agricultural products; and to sustain 
this view they refer to the much larger amount of farm products which 
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are consumed in this country than are exported to foreign countries. 
The mode of presenting that question is both illogical and misleading. 
The true criterion is not how much of agricultural products our people 
consume at home, but how much, after supplying the home market, 
we export. During the last fiscal year, after supplying all our home 
markets required, our people sent to foreign markets $523,073,798 
worth of agricultural products. There was that vast amount more 
than our home markets required, which but for our international ex- 
change of commodities would have been lost to the farmers of the coun- 
try. and its loss would have bankrupted the whole country. 

The Republicans tell us their policy tor reducing the surplus of rev- 
enue inthe Treasury is to reduce the tax on tobacco and on other articles 
not produced in this country, and to so increase the duty on such imports 
as compete with American products as to reduce theimports and thereby 
reduce the current revenues. This policy of restricting trade, of commer- 
cial non-intercourse with other countries, is against the enlightened 
spirit of the age, is a reactionary policy which would destroy our for- 
eign commerce and ruin all classes of business men and people. A sus- 
pension of our trade with foreign countries for one year would bank- 
rupt all, whether farmers, merchants, or manufacturers. We can not 
sell abroad if we refuse to buy. A partial suspension of our forei; 
trade would be injurious to all exactly to the extent to which it might 
be carried. 

Even without foreign trade, if the Republican policy of making all 
we need at home were carried out, we can not increase our home mar- 
kets by increasing manufacturing establishments, for the reason that 
by the stimulus of high protection our people have more money in- 
vested in manufacturing and more machinery employed in that busi- 
ness than are necessary to supply the needs of our own country; and on 
account of the high price of living and material in this country, cre- 
ated by a high protective tariff, our manufactured fabrics cost so much 
that we can not sell them in foreign markets, and so have no induce- 
ment to build more manufactories to increase the home market. 

One of the results of the excessive investment in manufactories is 
that the mills can not be run on full time, and laborers are often 
thrown out of employment by shutting down these establishments, 
and they and their families are made great sufferers because glutted 
markets require the suspension of manufacturing. 

It is urged as an argument in favor of protection that it has been the 
cause of a great increase of the wealth of the country. That each new 
manufacturing establishment is an addition to the wealth of the coun- 
try is certainly true, just as it is true that each new farm or workshop 
or office is an addition to the general sum of property. It is also true 
that the diversification of employments tends to increase wealth. In 
these senses the claim that manufactures increase wealth is justly made, 
But the general assumption that the great increase of wealth in this 
country is due wholly or mainly to its manufacturing interests is not 
warranted, though certainly they have contributed their fair propor- 
tion to it. The increase of wealthin this country is due to many 
causes, such as— 

First. The great extent of territory. 

Second. Its great fertility. 

Third. Its great variety of productions. 

Fourth. The extraordinarily rapid increase of population. 

Fifth. The boundless mineral resources of the country. 

Sixth. The superior facilities for transportation both by land and 
water. 

Seventh. The improvements in chemistry during the last half cen- 
tury. 

Eighth. The improvements in the mechhanical arts. 

Ninth. The improvements in tools aud machinery. 

Tenth. And of Jate years the large exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the large importation of gold in return for these exports. 

Eleventh. Improved mechanical skill and improved organization. 

It ought also to be said that from causes I have heretofore stated 
during this session, and need not now repeat, that this increase of wealth 
is not generally diffused among the people, but has to a large extent 
gone into the possession of the great corporations of the country or into 
the hands of a few rich men, while the great mass of the people have 
not increased their wealth, and it is pretty certain a majority of them 
have grown poorer during the last ten or twenty years. 

Such a question as that of the revision of the tariff, which affects 
every business interest and vocation in the country, ought to be dis- 
cussed with candor and fairness. So much of interest is involved and 
so many people are interested in it, and so much intelligence has been 
and will be brought to bear on it, that sophistry and deceit and misrep- 
resentation must all at last give way to truth. And the mere advo- 
cates of special interests will have to yield to the matured and honest 
judgment based on facts, which will sooner or later settle this great 
question in accordance with the best interests of the whole people. 

I was led into this reflection in considering the monstrous fallacy 
which Republican politicians generally are trying to get the American 
people ta believe, and in which they have to some extent succeeded, 
that a high tariff secures high wages for labor. 

That the manufacturing capitalists and their agents have threatened 
and do threaten their operatives with a reduction of wages if the tariff 
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should be reduced. in order to control their votes, is no doubt true; and 
that many of the poor workmen are made to believe their wages are to 
be reduced on account of tariff reduction isnodoubt equally true, This 
is not the convincing of their judgments by facts and reason, but is 
plainly traudulent intimidation and coercion. j 

It can not truthfully be said that the rate of wages depends on the 
rate of tariff duties. If this were so, and a given rate of duties on im- 
ports would secure to the manufacturer a net profit of 10 per cent. 
and which enable him to pay his operatives $1 a day, and the law should 
change the rates of duties so as to enable him to realize a net income 
of 30 per cent., he should pay them $3 per day. No such thing ever 
happened or ever will happen. The employer will pay his operatives 
the sum which the labor market requires him to pay. No more and 
no less, whatever the duties on imports may be. If there are more 
laborers seeking employment than are required by the factories, their 
wages will be low, whether the duties on imports be high or low. If 
the amount of labor is not sufficient to supply the demands of the fac- 
tories the price of labor will be higher and the rates of duties will not 
in either event affect the wages of labor. All men know this to be 
incontrovertibly true, 

if times are dull, wages will be lower. If times are prosperous, 
wages will be higher, without reference to the rates of duty on imports. 
If money is scarce, wages will be lower; if plentiful, they will be higher, 
and the tariff will not in either case affect them. Wages, like every 
other marketable commodity, are to a greater or less extent governed 
by the law of supply and demand. The every-day experience and ob- 
servation of the operatives in the manufacturing establishments demon- 
strates to them the fact that the employers demand their services at the 
lowest terms they can be had for without reference to the tariff. Of 
late years they often strike for higher wages, or to prevent the reduc- 
tion of their wages, and in many cases it has happened that their em- 
ployers, who have so much love for them and so much care for their 
interest just now when their votes are needed, have turned them adrift 
and employed cheaper labor, imported under contract from the oppressed 
and starving populations of Europe. 

It must require a great deal ot cheek in protectionists to argue that 
the rates of the wages of labor depend on the rates of tariff duties, 
and surely none but the most stupidly ignorant will believe them. 

The idea that manulacturers are so greatly interested in the increase 
of the wages of their operatives, which would of necessity reduce their 
own profits, must cause a broad and knowing smile on the face of each 
of them when he looks into the face of another, and no doubt some- 
times leaves them in doubt as to whether their political or hired advo- 
eates are sincere fools or hypocritical cheats. 

Much stress is laid on the necessity of protection to manufactures 
which will enable our manufacturers to compete with those of European 
countries. While the wages of labor are as a rule lower there than 
here, there are other circumstances which go far towards equalizing the 
conditions of manufacturers in the two countries. In the first place, 
we have unlimited raw material for most manufactures without the ex- 
pense of importation, while the cost of transportation, commissions, 
etc., of foreign-made goods 3,000 miles across the ocean, and the cost 
of exchange, give our manufacturers a decided advantage over them, 
and especially so in all heavy or bulky articles. 

Besides this, Senator EVARTS, when Secretary of State in 1879, in an 
official report as Secretary of State, and Hon. James G. Blaine, in 1881, 
in an official report as Secretary of State, basing their statements on the 
reports of our foreign consuls, tell us that American laborers work more 
hours than those of Europe, are more efficient, and produce a larger 
amount of commodities for a given amount of wages than the laborers 
of Europe. And they assume that this, with our advantages in the 
possession of raw material, goes far towards equalizing, if it does not 
equalize, the condition for manufacturing in the two countries. And 
these two distinguished men were then ing as Americans and not 
as partisans desiring to control the result of an election. 

I ought to h»ve mentioned here (which I believe some gentleman 
has referred to) that if high tariff makes high wages, it becomes neces- 
sary to explain how it is that in Russia, in Austria, in Germany, and 
in France, with high tariffs, labor is so much lower than it is in what 
is called free-trade England,” a country with lower duties. 

All things considered, it is safe to assume that such a moderate tarifi 
as will insure sufficient revenue to carry on the Government, pay pen- 
sions, meet the interest on the public debt, and gradually extinguish 
its principal, would place our mapufacturers at advantage over those 
of Europe. 

The pretense that the advocates of a high tariff are advocating an 
American and that the advocates of a revenue tariff are advocating an 
English policy is an insult to revenue reformers and an outrage upon 
truth and decency. It is the merest clap-trap, based on fraud and de- 
ceit. 

The policy of the Republican party on this question is in harmony 
with its history as a party. It boldly affirms the doctrine of protection 
for the sake of protection, and treats the collection of revenue for the 
support of the Governmentas an incident to the assumed constitutional 
power to protect domestic manufactures, by taxing the people nearly 
one-half the value of the articles they are obliged to buy, and thus im- 
poverishing them, in order to exclude foreign manufactures from our 


markei and to make millionaires of a limited number of men and cor- 
ons, 

The policy of that party, from the time it came into power, has been 
to stimulate and foster class interests and monopolies of every kind, and 
to plunder the many for the benefit of the few. Andit has at all times 
been faithful and true to that policy, except when a State and national 
political convention meets, or in speeches, not in action, in a session of 
Congress preceding a Presidential election, 

On those occasions it is profuse in resolutions and speeches in favor of 
the interests of the people, and especially of the laboring people of the 
country. It isthen the greatest friend and special champion of popular 
rights, so far as resolutions and speeches can make it their champion. 
But what measure of policy, what act of Congress, can they point to as 
their work, which is not for class interests and against the interests or 
the people at large, and especially against the interests of workingmen 
and women? And notwithstanding all their late pretensions to in- 
terest in the welfare of the people and of labor, I make the prediction, 
and call their attention to it now, that when the approaching election 
is over they will direct their efforts as usual to the building up of 
class interests and monopolies, and that we will hear no more from 
them about popular rights and the rights of labor until the coming ot 
another popular election. 

I have on former days of this session pointed ont the class legisla- 
tion and monopolies built up and sustained by Republican policy, and 
will not restate them now. 

Their bold advocacy of protection for protection’s sake is in plain, 
palpable violation of the Constitution. But they have never allowed 
this instrument to stand in the way of their policy of centralization, 
of promoting class interests and of plundering the masses of the people 
for the benetit of the few. The Constitution provides that— 

4 Se shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 

And the purposes for which they may be collected are specified, and 
according to the Constitution they can be collected for no other pur- 
pose, are specified in the same clause and in the same sentence of the 
Constitution, and are— 

To pay the deb r H 
05 3 if hoy coms and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 

The words general welfare of the United States“ are held by the 
ablest and best expounders of the meaning of the Constitution to be not a 
separate grant of power, but rather a limitation upon the specific grants 
of power. If this interpretation of the Constitution is correct, as I 
believe it to be, where are we to find the power to laws for the 
protection of domestic manufactures? Certainly not in the power to 
pay the debts ™ or“ to provide for the common defense.” 

ut independently of the question as to the absence of the constitu- 
tional warrant for such legislation, no principle is better settled in the 
State and Federal Constitations and in the general policy of the coun- 
try than that every citizen shall be protected in the ownership and en- 
joyment of his private property; and that he shall not be deprived of 
it except for public uses, and not then without justcompensation. This 
right, with the necessary exception as to the taxes which must be con- 
tributed for public use, is hedged around and guarded and protected by 
many constitutional provisions, State and Federal. 

A tax for protection is not to pay the debts of the United States, is 
not for the support of the Government, is not for the common defense, 
it is for no purpose for which we can impose a tax; but it is plainly 
and solely a tax to transfer the property of some private citizens to 
other private citizens arbitrarily and without compensation. It is to 
impoverish a part of the people by means of a law of Congress in order 
to enrich another part of the people by the same law. It is unwar- 
ranted, arbitrary, unreasonable, and unjust. It creates monopolies 
on the one side and destitution and oppression on the other. An its 
necessary outcome, if persisted in, will be to destroy our present sys- 
tem of Government and build up privileged classes and an aristocracy 
of wealth. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 6246) for the relief of Samuel Fels; 

A bill (H. R. 9949) for the relief of Patrick C. McQueeny; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report for 
1888. . 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. DOLPH. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. ALLISON, If there are any Senators who are ready to speak 
to-morrow we may as well have a session. If there are none, of course 
I make no objection to adjourning over. 

Mr, DOLPH. I have made inquiry in reference to that matter, and 
T can not find that any Senator is prepared to speak to-morrow on the 
tariff bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on 
the 8th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 2411) for the relief of 
C. A. Williams and others. 


PRINTING OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Mr. COKE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator to withdraw his motion fora 
minute that I may give a notice. 

Mr. COKE. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see any member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance here, but there was a bill referred to that committee in which I 
feel some interest. I have been written to concerning it by a great 
many men who are in the interest of labor. The bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives on the 29th day of August, 1888, read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Finance on the same day. It 
has not been reported. It is a bill *‘to provide for printing Govern- 
ment securities in the highest style of art,” and it provides: 

That from and after the passage of this act all Government securities, bonds, 
notes, and internal-revenue stamps shall be printed in the highest style of the 
art of plate-printing from hand- roller pres . 

I desire to give notice that if that bill is not reported from the com- 
mittee by Monday next I shall move to discharge the committee from 
its further consideration and ask that it be put on its 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be informally 
laid aside, and that the Committee on Finance may be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill named by him. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I said I would make that request if the bill 
was not reported by Monday next. 

Mr. SPOONER. What bill is that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
again state the title of the bill at the request of the Senator from Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; it is a bill (H. R. 9623) to provide for 
printing Government securities in the highest style of art. 

Mr. ALDRICH subsequently said: I understand that in my absence 
and in the absence of the chairman of the committee the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] desired to ask a question of some member 
of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. I gave notice that on Monday I should 
move to discharge the Committee on Finance from the further consid- 
eration of the bill which has passed the House of Representatives (H. 
R. 9623) to provide for printing Government securities in the highest 
style of art. That is a bill which requires such printing to be done by 
hand-labor and not by machinery. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say that that bill upon its reception by the 
Finance Committee was referred to a subcommittee, consisting of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock], who commenced an investigation of the subject which 
has not yet been completed, and they have not reported their conclusions 
to the full committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], the Chair lays before the Senate a con- 
current resolution from the House of Kepresentatives; which will be 
read: 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on Printing, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 5,000 copies each, in cloth binding, of the first and second annual re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Labor for the use of the Department of Labor, 


REPORT ON PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the report 
of the Director of the Mint on the production of the precious metals in the United 
States for the year 1887 be printed: and that 9,000 extra copies be printed, 4,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 2,000 copies forthe use of the 
Senate, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Director of the Mint, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 6246) for the relief of Samuel Fels was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 9949) for the relief of Patrick C. MeQueeney was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report 
for 1888 wis read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

INNOCENT PURCHASERS OF PATENTED ARTICLES. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] to a bill which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Patents some six or eight months since, and to which I called 
his attention about a month ago, to protect innocent purchasers of pat- 


ent rights, and to ask him at what time we may expect the bill to be 
reported to the Senate? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Mississippi seems to be going for 
all the committees of the Senate thisafternoon, [should judge. [Laugh- 


ter.] I have not been able to report that bill yet, and it is probable 
now, with the Senate thinned to its present numbers, and the Senator 
from Mississippi knowing that I propose to go home to-morrow, that I 
shall not be able to report it at this session. r 

Mr. GEORGE. I simply desire to say that I feel a good deal of in- 
terest in that bill. Iam not after the committees at all, but abouta 
month or six weeks ago I called the attention of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the bill, and I think he promised to give it attention and 
report it at some early day. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. COKE. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Texas, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After ten minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, October 15, 1888, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 12, 1888. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


E. P. Earle, of Alabama, to be consul of the United States at Cognac, 
vice Oscar Malmros, appointed commercial agent at St. Etienne. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 12, 1888. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Lawrence Smith, at Gadsden, Etowah County, Alabama. 
William R. Kelly, Fernandina, Nassau County, Florida. 
Benjamin S. Chase, Natchez, Adams County, Mississippi. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn by the President October 12, 1888. 
PROBATE JUDGE. 
J. R. Wilkins, of Beaver County, Territory of Utah, to be judge of 
probate in said county. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, October 12, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 
D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARNES, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. STOCKDALE, indefinitely, to commence on Monday, October 
15. 

To Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi, indefinitely, to begin on Monday 

next, on acconnt of important business. 

To Mr. ROWLAND, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Dunn, for the remainder of the session, on account of bad 
health and important business. 

To Mr. OsBORNE, on account of personal engagements, 

To Mr. MCKENNA, indefinitely. 

To Mr. HoLMES, indefinitely, on account of important business, 

To Mr. Hirt, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

Mr. JACKSON. In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
ten days’ leave ofabsence for the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] 
on account of a desire on his part to visit his constituents. [Laugh- 


ter. 

5 SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr MCMILLIN in the chair). Without 
objection the leave will be granted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following 
tities; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 4601) to amend the naval record of Nickolas Leuschen, 
Peter Leuschen, and Loth Possum; 

A bill (H. R. 9447) to restore certain money to the fund for erecting 
a public building at the city of Detroit; and 

A bill (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of delivery 
and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled “An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” to the said port of Lincoln. 
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FOURTH OF JULY CLAIMS, 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report 
from a committee of conference. 
The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill of the House 6514, making appropriation for certain claims 
reported by the accounting officers of the 8 Department, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to the amendments made by the Sen- 
ate, and recommend to their respective Houses the bill as amended. 

W. J. STONE, of Kentucky, 
JOHN B. PENINGTON, 
G. W. CROUSE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


JOHN C. SPOONER, 
GEO. F. HOAR, 
JAS, K. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. NELSON. Ishould like a statement as to the amendments, A 
verbal statement is sufficient. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I will make a verbal statement. It is 
the usual 4th of July bill, carrying the appropriation for claims allowed 
by the Quartermaster’s Department, and passed upon by the account- 
ing officersof the Treasury. It passed the House and went to the Sen- 
ate. There it was found that by a mistake in printing a small claim 
had been left out that had been allowed. ‘That was included, and the 
Senate amended the bill by attaching another claim to it of the very 
same character. 

Mr. NELSON. 
ment read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is custom- 
ary to have the statement of the House conferees read. 

he Clerk read the statement, as follows: 

These amendments are agreed to by the conferees of the House because the 
claims covered have been exhaustively examined by the Committee on War 
Claims of the House and the Committee on Claims of the Senate, and the rec- 
ommendations of the War Department, the Quartermaster-General, and Com- 
missary-General have been adopted by both said committees. 

As precedents for these amendments to this bill, the House agreed to precisely 
similar amendments in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
report had been agreed to; and also moved to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Regular order. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. HOLMES. I ask leave of absence for Mr. J. R. Brown, of 
Virginia, for ten days, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the leave will 
be granted. 

There was no objection. 


As that is all, I waive the request to have the state- 


NAVAL RESERVE. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will my friend from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. 
TAYLOR] indulge me in asking the House for the privilege of assigning 
a day during the next session for the consideration of a bill which I re- 
gard as important, and which has the approval of all parties in the coun- 
try. Lask it now as I am going to leave the city. I want to fix De- 
cember 12 next for the consideration of the bill. It is for the organi- 
zation of the naval reserve. I very seldom in any way interfere with 
the business of the House, and never but to promote its regular and 
orderly dispatch. 

Mr. DINGLEY (to Mr. WHITTHORNE). There is no objection here. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio with- 
draws the call for the regular order, and I ask that Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 12, be set apart for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10622) re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs, being a bill to organize 
the naval reserve. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

Mr. KILGORE. What is the bill? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. It is a bill to organize the naval reserve. It 
has been reported unanimously by the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
has general approval. 

Mr. KILGORE. ‘There is very serious objection to having twenty 
or thirty men fixing the order of business here for the next session. I 
have no objection to the bill of the gentleman from Tennessee, but I 
have uniformly objected to that proceeding; and I would occupy an in- 
consistent position if I were to treat the gentleman from Tennessee in 
Ko way different from the manner in which I have treated other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will my friend let me claim age and other 
personal reasons? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KILGORE. Does anybody else want that kind of privilege ? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Nobody else wants to make a similar request. 
I have been impressed as far as any man could be by the gentleman’s 


courtesy and by his urbanity and by every impulse he has exhibited 
for the dispatch of business. 

Mr. KILGORE. Are you talking to me? Is all that for me? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. For the House and for you. 

Mr. KILGORE. If there be no other objection, I will be willing, but 
as a general proposition I am opposed to days being set for bills in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. DUNN. Before consent is given I desire to know if the gentle- 
man excepts from his order bills to raise revenue? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes. 

Mr. OATES. What is the proposition? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
WHITTHORNE] asks to fix a day, December 12, fur the consideration of 
the bill for the organization of the naval reserve. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the bill? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. A bill for the organization of the naval re- 
serve. k 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will withdraw the demand for the regular order until I can obtain con- 
sent for the passage of a resolution to print the agricultural report for 
this year, and the report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, 
which have not been printed. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, 
order for that purpose. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. It is simply to make the usual order for the 
printing of these documents. 
The Clerk read the title of the resolution, as follows: 


Substitute for House joint resolution 203, a joint resolution providing $a print- 
ing the first and second annual reports of the Commissioner of Labor. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 5,000 copies each, in cloth binding, of the first and second annual reports 
of the Commissioner of Labor, 

The substitute was adopted, and the resolution as amended was or- 
dered to be read a third time; and it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was a to. 

a RICHARDSON. I ask that the original resolution lie on the 
table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 188s. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I now ask consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report for 1888. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 

The committee having considered the resolution to print the Agricultural Re- 
pa r me to report the same back with the recommendation that 

The previous question was ordered on the passage of the resolution, 
and under the operation thereof the resolution was ordered to a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE MINT FOR 1887. 


Mr, RICHARDSON. I now ask consideration of the resolution to 
print 9,000 copies of the report of the Director of the Mint for 1887. 

The report (by Mr. RICHARDSON) was read, as follows: 

The committee have considered the resolution and direct me to report the 
same back to the House with the recommendation that itdo pass. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of the printing is $2,484, taking the report of 1986 as a basis. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The Jatter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING GOVERNMENT PUPLICATIONS FOR SALE. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, Lask consideration of the bill (S. 3162) pro- 
viding for the printing of Government publications upon private orders. 

The title of the bill was read. : 

The report (by Mr. RICHARDSON) was read, as follows: 


The committee have considered Senate bill 3162, providing for printing of 
Government publications Spon private orders, and direct me to report the same 
with the recommendation t it do pass. There are two sections in tbe bill, 
The first only regent the title of the person formerly known as Congressional 
Printer so as to make it conform to the existing law, wherein he is called Pub- 
lic Printer, and providing that when Congress is not in session the books may 
be published under direction of the Secretary of the Interior, which is also to 


I withdraw the demand for the regular 
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make the provision with the existing law. The new iegislation in the 
bill is in section 2, which provides that at any time after books or documents 
have been prin the Public Printer may have printed from the stereotype 
plates in the Government Printing Office said books or documents for any person 
desiring the same whenever the number desired will justify poing the plates 
to press, the same to be paid for at the estimated cost thereof and 10 per cent. 
thereon, to be paid in advance. The section also provides forthe Public Printer 
making proper report to Congress of any such sale, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, from the reading of that report I 
very much question the policy of this bill. To my mind, the present 
law is liberal enough in its provisions for permitting printing. to be 
done at the Government Printing Office for private parties. Under 
that Jaw any person who chooses can order any publication he desires 
while the publication is going through the press upon paying the cost 
and 10 per cent. in addition, and that is quite as far as we should go. 
It never was the intention, in founding the Government Printing Of 
fice, to permit any private printing to be done there. The idea was 
that, as the employés of the office and all its material are employed 
and paid for out of the Government Treasury, the work done should 
be for the benefit of the people generally and not for individuals, and 
for one, I have always deprecated the policy of permitting private par- 
ties to have any printing done there. 

I think it is unfair to American printers and publishers who have 
large investments in plantsof their own, whoemploy printers and book- 
binders and pay them good wages, that the Government should enter 
into competition with them. The policy is entirely wrong. and while 
I suppose there have been reasons for permitting it to a certain extent, 
I certainly do not think it ought to go any further. There appears to 
be no necessity for passinga bill of this kind, and until we have a good, 
thorough investigation of the whole subject I think no such bill ought 
to pass. If there were an opportunity to curtail theamount of printing 
that is done at the Government Printing Office I should be one of the 
first members on this floor to favor such a reform. As I have already 
said, I think suficient latitude is allowed by the present law which 
permits parties to get as many copies as they want of any Government 
publication upon paying 10 per cent. over the cost, and giving their 
orders while the work is going on, so that the Government shall not be 
put to the extra cost of keeping forms or any other expenses of that 
kind. I certainly am not willing to go beyond that, and I think the 
better plan is to lay this bill over for the present. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not insist upon passing 
the bill at this time if the gentleman persists in his opposition to it after 
J have madeastatement. This is a Senate bill which I understand has 
been passed by the Senate unanimously. The bill as it comes to us 
makes only this chanze in the existing law. At present any private 
party who desires extra copies of a Government publication by paying 
10 per cent. above the cost to the Public Printer can have extra copies 
of such publication, provided he gives his order pending the printing 
of the document; indeed, I believe the order must be given before the 
document goes to press. Now, valuable Government publications are 
often put to press in the Government Printing Office before the public 
know that they are even contemplated, and this bill simply provides that 
after such a publication has been made, if any person desires to have 
it duplicated or to have extra copies printed, and if the number desired 
is suficient to justify the Public Printer in putting stereotype plates 
to press again, he may do so upon the party paying the cost and 10 per 
cent. in addition. The only difference between this bill and the pres- 
ent law is that the bill would allow a new edition of a document to be 
printed, instead of requiring the order to be given before going to press. 
` Mr. FARQUHAR. That is exactly the policy that I utterly con- 
demn. Let me illustrate the objection to it. Take for instance the 
Greely report. A Hartford firm has published that for a year or two 
past, but now that report is published by the United States, and 
under this bill any bookseller or any private individual could come in 
and use the United States Government Printing Office to put a new 
edition, an official edition, of that report into the market in competi- 
tion with the edition of the Hartford man after he has gone to all the 
expense of printing the work and making his plates and all the other 
expenses incident to such an enterprise. I tell you, gentlemen, the 
very first opportunity that occurs I shall, as a printer and as a Rep- 
resentative, do my best to have a reform made in the Government 
Printing Office in this respect, so as to prevent the Government of the 
United States from entering into competition with private firms in the 
printing business. That policy has gone too far already. Originally 
when this 10 per cent. privilege was granted it was understood that it 
was only to be used for the benefit of the Departments and of mem- 
bers of Congress. It never was intended that the general public should 
come in and procure the Government publications in that way, and 
then go out and sell them as against private publishers. The policy 
is bad, and instead of being extended it ought to'be curtailed. Iam 
totally opposed to this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I had not quite concluded the statement I de- 
sired to make. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. One word more. Is the gentleman [Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON] aware that the publishers of this country by formal resolu- 
tion, and the International Typographical Union, have condemned this 
policy ? 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Well, they have; and they, as the men most in- 
terested, have a right to be heard. 

Mr. HOLMES. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] if it is not more important that the people of this coun- 
try should be heard than the publishers? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I should think so. I should think that the 
people would have at least as much right to be heard on this question 
as the publishers who desire to make a profit out of them upon these 
publications. But, Mr. Chairman, to show the desirableness of such 
a law as this, take, for instance, such a publication as the Medical and 
Surgical History of the War ofthe Rebellion. That is a very valuable 
publication, but it is hardly of sufficient commercial value to justify 
private parties in reprinting it. Now, it is possible that if such a law 
as this were passed, inasmuchas the Government Printer has the stereo- 
type plates on hand, private parties having a demand for that publica- 
tion in the trade would avail themselves of the Jaw to have a new 
edition printed, and thus be enabled to supply the demand of the pub- 
lic outside of orders given to the Public Printer or the distribution 
made throngh members of Congress. 

It seems to me it would be a great accommodation to the public to 
enable them to get books of that character in this way. I do not know 
that the Government Printing Office does work any cheaper than the 
printers and publishers of the country, but certainly the public would 
be accommodated by a law like this in cases such as that which I have 
suggested. However, I shall not oppose the bill at this time. It is a 
Senate bill; it did not originate in our committee, and I am perfectly 
willing to let it lie over, if the gentleman from New York [Mr. FAR- 
QUHAR] desires. $ 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ido. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will withdraw the bill and let it go upon 


the Calendar. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be referred to the Committee 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL JOURNALS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I have only one other bill to present from 
our committee. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to re- 
port back favorably the bill (S. 2802) to fix the number of unbound 
and boand Journals of the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
to provide for their distribution. I ask that this bill be now put on 
its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be printed of the Journals of the Senate 
1,055 copies, and of the Journals of the House of Representatives 1,174 copies. 

Of the Senate Journals there shall be bound 1,025 copies, which shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: To the office of the Secretary of the Senate, 78 copies; to 
the Senate library, 36 copies; to the Senate document-room, 25 copies; to the 
Senate folding-room, 43 copies; to the House document-room, 337 copies; to the 
Department of State, 10 copies; to the Department of the Interior, 435 copies; 
to the Library of Congress, 52 copies; to the Court of Claims, 2 copies, and to 
the library of the House of Representatives, 7 copies. Of the Journals of the 
House of Representatives there shall be bound 1,124 copies, which shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: To the office of the Secretary of the Senate, 78 copies; to 
the Senate library, 36 copies; to the Senate document-room, 25 copies; to the 
document-room of the House of Representatives, 348 copies; to the Department 
of State, 10 copies; to the Department of the Interior, 435 copies; to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives (for governors of States), 123 copies; to the 
Library of Congress, 52 copies; to the Court of Claims, 2 copies, and to the 
library of the House of Representatives, 15 copies. Of the unbound Journals 
of the Senate there shall be printed 30 copies, which shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: To the Secretary of the Senate, 6 copies; to the office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, 5 copies; to the document-room of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 5 copies; to the Public Printer, 4 copies; to the library of the 
House of Representatives (for file copies), 5 copies; and to the library of the 
Senate (for file copies), 5 copies. Of the unbound Journals of the House of Re; 
resentatives there shall be printed 50 copies, which shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: To the Secretary of the Senate, 6 copies; to the office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, 25 copies; to the document-room of the House of 
Representatives, 5 copies; tothe Public Printer, 4 copies: to the library of the 
House of Representatives (for file copies), 5 copies; and to the library of the 
Senate (for file copies), 5 copies. , 

Src. 2. That all laws in conflict with this bill are hereby repealed. 


The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


The committee have considered the bill to fix the number of unbound and 
bound Journals of the Senate and House of Representatives, and to provide for 
their distribution, and report the same back with the recommendation 

The committec herewith submit the report made to the Senate April 
Tass, upon this bill by Mr. ManpEerson, showing the reasons for the passage 
the bill, and make the same a part of this report. 

he Committee on Printing, having made full investigation into the matter 
stated in the foregoing title, recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 

“Jt was learned by your committee that there were more of the unbound Jour- 
nals of both branches of Congress printed and distributed in . 
semi-monthly, than were needed, and hence the number has been uced. 
Since the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been made so complete by its index there 
seems to be little demand for the semi- monthly issue of the Journals, the former 
containing the same information in better form. 

“ Your committee, by correspondence and personal interview, endeavored to 
ascertain the exact number of bound Journals required for the good of the pub- 
lic service and to meet every reasonable demand. The result of this investiga- 
tion is presented in the bill. By a mistake in the revision of the United States 
Statutes of 1878, the number of bound Journals was increased 1,550 copies. There 
being no need of continuing this duplication of the usual number, it was deemed 
in the interest of economy to cut it off. Wherever the committee has found it 
possible to reduce the number of Journals printed under old law or custom by 
fitting the issue to the exact requirements, it has been done, The following 
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tables will show in convenient form the distribution of the number of copies of 
the Journals proposed to be printed in the bill: 


Unbound copies in signatures. 


Senate, | House, 


Office of the Secretary of the Senate... .... . . .. . . . 
Office of the Clerk of the House... 
Document-room of the House. 
Publio Printer. . 


B| anaana 
GN 


8 


Senate. House. 
78 
36 
25 
43 
348 
oe 15 
Clerk of the House (for governors of States 123 
Library of Congress (for foreign exchange) 52 
Court of Claims. 2 
Library of the House of Representatives... 15 
1,03 1.124 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by. which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
ALFRED PLEASANTON. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). Ona formes day of 
the session the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GEAR] were appointed conferees on the part of the House upon 
the bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President to appoint and retire Al- 
fred Pleasanton with the rank and grade of colonel. Since that time 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from Iowa have leit the 
city. The Chair therefore appoints in their stead the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON ]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Amessagefrom the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the bill (H. R. 7547) granting the right of way to the Yankton and 
Missouri River Railway through the Yankton reservation in Dakota. 

Tke message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment House bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 2196) for the relief of S. T. Marshall; 

A bill (H. R. 11107) to amend an act entitled ti An act to authorize 
the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to construct a bridge 
across the Poteau River in the Choctaw Nation near Fort Smith, Ark. ;’’ 

A bill (H. R. 11152) for the relief of the legal representatives of Eliza 

` M. Ferris; and 

A bill (H. R. 11581) making an appropriation for the enforcement of 
the Chinese exclusion act. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, House 
bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 2579) authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
Andrew J. Smith, late colonel of the Seventh United States Cavalry 
and a major. l of volunteers; and 

A bill (H. R. 7935) for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa 

Indians in the State of Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments House bills of the following titles, requested a conference with 
the House on said bills and amendments, and had appointed as con- 
ferees on said bills respectively Mr. Vest, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. CUr- 


LoM 

A bin (H. R. 11262) to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Richmond, Nicholasville, 
Irvine and Beattyville Railroad Company; and 

A bill (H. R. 11338) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
wee Coosa River at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama. 

message also announced that the Senate had passed bills and 

joint — of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 

ouse was requested: 

A bill (S. 3348) for the relief of George K. Otis; 

A bill (H. R. 3351) for the relief of Samuel Hein; 


A bill (S. 3612) donating condemned cannon and small-arms to Naval 
Post No. 400, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsyl- 
vania; 

A bill (S. 3621) for the payment to the widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Morrison R. Waite the balance of a year’s salary; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 113) concerning the conference to be held in 
Washington December next to consider the best means of preventing 
the introduction of yellow fever and other epidemic diseases into this 


country. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order having been de- 
manded, the first business in order is the call of committees for reports. 
Mr. LANHAM. I desire to submit a motion to dispense with that 
call, and will, as preliminary thereto, ask unanimous consent that gen- 
tlemen having reports to present may file them in the usual manner 
with the Clerk. 
8 SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, that order will 


There was no objection. 
FILING OF REPORTS. 
d The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 
esk: 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ON PRIVATE ORDERS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 3103) providing for the printing of Government 
publications on private orders; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

I. T. HOUZE, 


Mr. BLISS, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11571) granting a pension to I. T. Houze; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate ener) and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
print 

E. C. PASCHAL. 


Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to E. C. Paschal; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

SELMA AND MERIDIAN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. MASON, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favorably 
the bill (H. R. 4521) for the relief of the Selma and Meridian Railroad 
Company; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

JULIA A. NUTT. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 11580) for the relief of Julia A. 
Nutt, widow and executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] to dispense with the morn- 
ing hour for the call of committees. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALLEGED CORRUPTION IN REFERENCE TO LIBRARY BUILDING, 


Mr. RICE. I desire to call up a privileged report—the report of the 
special committee appointed to inquire whether any member of the 
House of Representatives has by improper means sought to influence 
the action of the architect of the new Library building. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The special committee appointed in pursvance ofa resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 4th of September, instant,which directed said committee 
to inquire into and report to the House whether any member of the House, act- 
ing for himseif or in concert and combination with others, has sought by per- 

on, in „Or other corrupt and im means to influence or con- 
trol the ‘action of Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, the of the new Library build- 
ing, in the selection, acceptance, or approval of interior or improper materials 
to be used in the construction of said building; and the 8 resolution of the 
House of Representatives of September 17, directing the ssid committee to — 
quire into and report to the House whether any member of the House, acti 
for himself or others, or in connection with any person acting for or in the find 
terest of others, and with the knowledge of any member, or acting for or with 
the knowledge and in the interest of any company, person, or individual with 
whom any member of the House is interested or associated in any business, di- 
reetly or indirectly, has sought by persuasion. intimidation, or any undue or 
improper influence to direct or 8 influence the action of Mr. J. L. Smith- 
meyer, the architect g said building, in the selection or acceptance, orin pro- 
curing to be selected dr accepted, material to be used in said building, or in the 
management, control, or construction of said building, beg leave to report that 
they have had the same under consideration ; that charges were placed before 
the committee against Hon. WILLIAM G. STAHLNECKER, a member of the House 
of Representatives; that counsel in support of the charges and in 
thereto the committee and were heard in 
tigation; t the sworn testimony of witnesses was taken, and the same is 
herewith submitted to the House, together with the charges above mentioned 

The testimony is very full, and the examination was given considerable lati- 
tude, greater, perhaps, than the matter at issue would, strictly warrant in sup- 
portof the charges. 
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The committee is unanimous in the . that the evidence does not sus- 
tain the charges, and there is no impressi 9 the mind of any member of it 
that Mr, STAHLNECKER is not fully exonerated from all charges of any improper 
attempt by persuasion, intimi n. or other corrupt means to influence or con- 
trol the action of Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer, the architect of said Library building, 
in the selection or acceptance of any material to be used in the construction 
thereof, nor does his action in connection therewith in any way reflect or leave 
a shadow of suspicion upon his honor, or upon the dignity and honor of the 
House of Representatives, 

They desire also to say, in conclusion, that they are satisfied from the inves- 
tigation that the distinguished gentleman who offered these resolutions and set 
on foot this inquiry was actuated by the most honorable motives and a sincere 
desire to vindicate the integrity of the House of Representatives. 

They recommend that the report, eharges, and testimony be printed for the 
use of the House. 


Mr. RICE. If no gentleman desires to discuss this report, I ask for 
a vote upon its adoption. 

The question being taken, the report was adopted. 

Mr. KICE moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to recousider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, owing to the fact that it has been 
stated with great earnestness and positiveness by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] that no further business shall be done 
during this day, or perhaps during the remainder of the session—a 
sentiment which perhaps is joined in by other gentlemen—I shall not 
make the motion customary on Friday morning that we go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of private business. Beliey- 
ing that the statements which have been made so earnestly in reference 
to this matter will be carried ont, I move that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 5 

Mr. HOOKER. Before the Chair puts that motion I beg to make a 
suggestion in reference to the course which the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Laxnam] indicates his purpose to pursue. We have heretofore 
on private bill day called the roll of members up toa certain point; 
and I think there ought to be no objection to completing the call. We 
have gone as far as the letter M or N; and I think it would be a very 
great hardship on gentlemen whose names have not yet been reached if 
we should not now complete the call. I do not see any reason why we 
should not go into Committee of the Whole in order to do so. 

Mr. LANHAM. I fully appreciate what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has stated, and if the matter were left to me I would proceed 
in the usual manner. But the statements to which I have referred hav- 
ing been made, and I take it having been made in earnest, it would 
seem unnecessary to consume the time of the House if there can be no 
business done. ; 

The present motion, however, does not interfere with that question. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. That does not interfere with the order 
for the evening? 

Mr. LANHAM. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas, that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I now desire to in- 
terrupt the gentleman from Texas for a moment. What the tleman 
from Mississippi has stated is true, and it bears hard upon those of us 
whose names are lower down on the list. Our names have been nearly 
reached—those whose names begin with O0“ [laughter]; we have been 
here for several Fridays waiting to be reached, and I have a little bill 
here which is of importance to one of my constituents, and I would 
like very much to have an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with a view to fixing the nsi- 
bility where it may properly rest, I will submit the motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Rocers in the chair. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous consent that 
we may adopt the same order of procedure observed on last Friday; 
that is to say, that the names of members be called alphabetically, be- 
ginning where we left off on the last call of the roll, and as each mem- 
ber’s name is reached that he may have the privilege of calling up one 
bill, the same right of objection by five members being permitted as has 
heretofore been adopted. 

Mr. DUNN. I presume that means to take up the unfinished busi- 
ness, if that is adopted. 

Mr. LANHAM. Ofcourse that would have to come up first. 

Mr, STOCKDALE. Is it understood that if a member calls up a 
bill when his name is reached and objection is made, he may have 
the right to take up another? - 

Mr. LANHAM. That would bea change in the order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the Nicaragua bill was 
before the committee atits last session and is the unfinished business. 


Mr. LANHAM. I renew my request now, Mr. Chairman, that we |. 


may proceed in the same manner as heretofore, and that the same rule 
as to objection shall be adopted. z 

Mr. STOCKDALE. As I understand it, if a member calls up a bill 
and it is objected to, he then has the right to cali up another. 

The CHAIRMAN. That dias not been the order heretofore. If a 
member withdraws a bill he has been granted the right to call up an- 
other; but if the bill is objected to, that right dogs not attach. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I ask unanimous consent that that order be 
adopted. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that the last request, that of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, is one for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in the nature of an amendment to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BACON. But I presume that both require unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. OATES. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will not under- 
take to change the rule that has heretofore prevailed and which is fair 
to all members. No one gentleman ought to have an advantage over 
any other in that respect. 

Mr. BACON. As I understand from the Chair, the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi requires unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN, It was put in the nature of a request for unan- 
imous consent, but is an amendment. 

Mr. BACON. If unarimous consent is required, I object to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does require unanimous consent. 

Mr. BACON. ‘Then I object. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe this order would not interfere with the 
unfinished business? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair understands the Nicaragua Canal bill 
is the unfinished business, and would come up first. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

NICARAGUA CANAL COMPANY. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the title of the unfin- 
ished business coming from the Jast meeting of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1305) to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, 

Mr. FULLER. What is the status of that bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motionis pending to lay the bill aside to be 
* favorably to the House. 

r. DUNN. I understand the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] 
desires to offer some additional amendments, and if I may be permitted 
I yield to him for that purpose. The question before the committee 
was on laying the bill aside. S 

Mr. FULLER. I desire to be heard for a few minutes first on this 
question, 

Mr. DUNN. Ihave no objection to that. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘There was an amendment proposed by my col- 
league [Mr. CULBERSON ] to this bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. That was agreed to. 

Mr. DUNN. It was adopted, and is now a part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is advised by the Clerk that the par- 
liamentary status of the measure is this, that the motion was pend- 
ing to lay the bill aside and report it favorably to the House. The 
question was being taken on that motion, and upon it the gentleman 
from Iowa raised the question of no quorum. The parliamentary status 
of the bill, then, is upon that motion. 

Mr. LANHAM. The amendment of mycolleague [Mr. Cutnerson] 
had been adopted in committee. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. It had been adopted, and the question was on 
laying the bill aside as amended. 

Mr. DUNN. I hope now, Mr. Chairman, that no objection will be 
made to the motion to amend or to the privilege that the gentleman 
Se Towa [Mr. FULLER] asks, to offer amendments and to address the 

ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. FULLER. I withdraw it temporarily until I can be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of no quo- 
rum temporarily, and I would submit to the gentleman from Arkansas 
that the proposition to lay the bill aside with a favorable recommenda- 
tion should be withdrawn. 

Mr. DUNN. I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. I cal) for the reading of the bill, and ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The bill is as follows: 

An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 
Whereas to facilitate commercial intercourse by water between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific States, as well as with foreign nations, it is deemed desirable for 


the public interest of the United States that a ship-eanal be constructed between 
the Atlantie and Pacific Oceans, on what is known as the Nicaragua route: 


ore, 
Be it enacted, elc., That Frederick Billings, Charles P, Daly, Danicl Ammen, 
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Francis A. Stout, Horace L. Hotchkiss, Edward F. Beale, Hiram Hitchcock, C. 
dgley Goodwin, A. C. Cheney, J, F. 88 H. C. Taylor, J. W. Miller, 
A. S. Crowninshield, A. G. Menocal, Charles II. Stebbins, T. ison Garrett, 
Jules Aldige, R. A. Lancaster, Alfred E. Mills, Gustav E. Kissell, Horace Fair- 
banks, George H. Robinson, Alfred B. Darling, Joseph E. McDonald, James 
Roosevelt, Christian Devries, Frederick F. Thompson, Henry A. Parr, and such 
other persons as may be associated with them and their successors are hereby 
constituted and created a body corporate and politic in deed and in law, by the 
name, style, and title of “The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,“ for 
the construction, 5 management, and operation of a ship-canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, either entirely through the territory of the 
Republic of Nicaragua or through Nicaragua and in part through the territory 
of the Republic of Costa Rica with such collateral, connecting, or cross canals 
as may be necessary to connect therewith, and to exercise such other powers 
as have been conferred by the Government of Nicaragua by the concession of 
that republic to the Nicaragua Canal tion, through Mr, A. G. Menocal, its 
representative, and dated the 23d day of March, A. D. 1887, and finally approved 
by the legislative and executive authority of the Republic on the 20th, 23d, and 
24th days of April, A. D. 1887, and such powers as the Kepublic of Costa Rica may 
confer of the same kind as those named in said concession; and the said Mari- 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua by that name shall have perpetual succession ; 
may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaced, defend and be defended in all 
courts of law and hy peed within the United States; may make and have a com- 
mon seal; and shal 
sed by similar companies, It may receive, purchase, hold, and convey 
such real and personal estate, property, and rights of property, or concessionary 
rights as may necessary to carry into effect the purposes of this act (may 
issue stock to the amount of the value thereof in payment therefor, and the 
stock so issued shall be declared and taken to be full-paid stock and not liable 
to any further calls or assessments); may do all lawful things to secure the full 
enjoyment of the powers, privileges, rights, benefits, and grants contained in 
any canal concession so made by the Republic of Ni or to be made by 
the Republic of Costa Rica, as aforesaid; and to aid in the construction of said 
canal and to carry out the purposes of this act, the said Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua is hereby authorized to issue its bonds, and to secure the 
same by mortgage on its property and rights of property of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, real, personn and mixed, including its franchise to be a corporation. 
The principal office of said corporation shall be in the city of New York, aud all 
legal process may be served upon the person who may at the time be in charge 
of said office or upon the altorney of said company, whose name and address 
shall be certified by the prenden of the 2 and such certificate shall be 
filed in the office of the retary of State of the United States, 

Sec, 2. That the capital stock of said company shall consist of not less than 
one million shares of $100 each, with the right to increase the capital stock to 
two million shares of $100 each, upon the vote of two-thirds of the stock of said 
company at any time outstanding, which shares shall in all respects be deemed 
personal property and shall be transferable in such manner as the by-laws of 
said corporation may provide. Five incorporators. who shall be chosen by a 
majority of the number from those named in this act, shall have power to open 
books of wera yan to the capital stock of said company in the city of New 
York, and at such other places in the United States, Nicaragua, or elsewhere, as 
they may designate, who shall receive all subscriptions for stock; and no stock 
shall be transferable except upon the books of the company provided for that 
purpose. The said incorporators shall give thirty days’ notice of the time and 
piece of the opening of said books, by publication in one daily newspaper in 

ew York City,and one newspaper in Managua, Nicaragua,and one in San 
José, Costa Rica, if the said canal should be in part in the territory of that Re- 
public. Sixty days’ previous notice shall be given of the payment required of 
the time and place of payment by publication in one daily newspaper in the 
city of New York and in one newspaper in Managua, Nicaragua, and one in 
San José, Costa Rica, if the said canal should be in part in the territory of that 
Republic; and in case any stockholder shall neglect or refuse to pay, in pursu- 
ance of such notice, the stock held by him may be sold to the highest bidder for 
cash, according to the regulations to be made therefor in the by-laws of said 
company. The directors hereinafter provided for may adopt regulations and 
by-laws not inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

Src, 3. That the affairs of said company shall be managed by a board of di- 
rectors, fifteen in number, who shall hold their office for three years and until 
their successors are duly chosen and qualified, and a majority of whom shall be 
citizens and residents of the United States. Atthe first election five shall be 
chosen by the stockholders for one year, five for two years, and five for three 
. — and at each annual election thereafter five shall be chosen by the stock- 

olders for three years, The said shall elect from its number a president, 
who shall be a citizen and resident of the United States, and one or more vice- 
presidents of the company, who shall hold office for such terms as the by-laws 
of said board may provide and until their successors are duly elected and shall 
have qualified, 

Sec. 4. Thatfor the management and disposition of the stock. property, estate, 
and effects of the said company the board of directors may makesuch by-laws, 
rules, and regulations as may conform to the authority granted in such canal 
concession or concessions, and not be inconsistent with this act or the laws of 
the United States or the existing treaty stipulations of the United States with 
the Government of Nicaragua or of Costa Rica, if the said canal should be in 
part in the territory of that Republic; and may fix the time for election of di- 
rectors, and in case of vacancy in said board, caused by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, may fill the same. No person shall be a director who is not astock- 
holder, and any one ceasing to be a stockholder shall cease to be a director. 
All meetings of stockholders shall be held at the office of the company in the 
city of New York, and at least one such meeting shall be held in cach year; 
but failure to elect directors on the day appoin by said by-laws shall not be 

med to dissolve. said com y, but such election may be holden on any day 
appointed thereafter by the directors first giving thirty days’ notice thereof, in 
manner aforesaid. The directors, of whom eight, including the president, shall 
be a quorum, shall have full power touching the election or appointment of ail 
officers of the company, and sgid officers shall hold office at the will and pleas- 
ure of said board. 

Src. 5. Nothing in this act contained shall be deemed or construed to in any 
wise restrict or impair any right of the United States under any treaty in force 
with the Republic of Nicaragua, 

Sec. 6. That Congress shall at all times have the power to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act when in its judgment the public good may so require. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I objected to the passage of this bill 
on last Friday because it was private-bill day, when it was understood 
that bills of no great and general importance should be considered, and 
for the further reason that only a few members were present, and I 
believed that a bill of this magnitude should be considered in fall 
House. Ialso felt that the bill was too loosely drawn and did not 
have incorporated those safeguards which should be inserted in a bill 
of this kind. The object of this measure is a desirable one, and, in my 
323 of very great importance to the country. I know that there 

a very general wish on both sides of this Chamber to pass a measure 


have and possess the rights, powers, and privileges usually 


at this session of Congress looking to the building of the contemplated 
canal, I shall insist, however, on the adoption of certain amendments, 
which I deem necessary to protect the public who may have business 
connection with this organization, and if these amendments are adopted 
I shall not object to the consideration and passage of the bill. 

I regret that only two or three members of the committee (Commerce) 
having charge of this bill are present. Owing to the multiplicity of 
questions presented for our consideration, and the utter inability for 
want of time to personally examine the merits of each measure, I have 
depended largely for information to aid my judgment in the discussion 
by the committees reporting bills. I especially regret that my col- 
league [Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa] lis not present, who is a member of 
the Committee on Commerce, for I am well satisfied that he would in- 
sist on material amendment of this bill before its passage. 

The history of corporations in this country the past twenty-five years 
is more than sufficient to satisfy any legislator that no charter should 
be given to any set of men, I care not how high their business stand- 
ing, unless there are careful provisions against stock-jobbing, watering 
of stocks, and putting wortbless and pretended stocks upon the mar- 
ket, The people of this country have suffered so much in this regard 

hat in most of the States, especially the Western States, the Legis- 

latures have iusisted, in the granting of charters to corporations, on 
the insertion of the most stringent provisions to guard the interests 
of those who invested in the contemplated enterprises. 

I would call attention to the Iowa, Kansas, and Colorado laws upon 
this subject. It is not of the general order of legislation for Congress 
to charter corporations to do business and own personal and real estate 
on foreign soil. Iam aware bills similar to the present one and the 
bill known as the Tehuantepec Ship-Railway bill have been before 
Congress, but while they have passed the Senate they have not become 
laws.` Up to the present time Congress has insisted on inserting all the 
necessary safi in the but for some reason they are left 
out of this bill, and about all the reason I have heard given for their 
absence is because the present incorporators are honest men. This will 
not do in legislation. 

I find this bill provides that the directors may adopt regulations and 
by-laws; but there is no provision for the . of the stockholders, 
no provision in reference to amendment of the same, or any provision 
requiring a notice of meeting of stockholders. 

This bill does not require the making of an annual report by the of- 
ficers of the company or any penalty for not so doing, or any punish- 
ment for knowingly making a false report. 

I find no provision for the payment of certificates for stock issued nor 
to prevent capital stock paid in from being withdrawn or returned to 
e or diverted from the use intended; nor any penalty for so 

oing. 

No statute of limitation is fixed for subscriptions for stock and 
amount to be paid thereon, nor is any time fixed for commencement of 
the construction of the canal, nor any time fixed for expiration of cor- 
poration by limitation, if work is not commenced by a certain time. 

The important and necessary provision absolving the Government 
from all pecuniary liability is left out of this bill; but heretofore it has 
always been insisted on being inserted. 

I will now call attention to some amendments which I deem neces- 
sary to perfect this bill, and which I shall offer at the proper time. 
But first I desire to call the attention of the gentleman having charge 
of this bill to section 1, commencing on line 41, to the words may 
issue stock to the amount of the value thereof in payment therefor, 
and the stock so issued shall be declared and taken to be full-paid stock 
and not liable to any further calis or assessments.“ I would like an 
explanation of these words when the gentleman comes to explain the 
bill, for I find, commencing with line 52, that for the purpose of con- 
structing this canal the company is authorized to issue bonds. Is it 
proposed to pay for construction in both bonds and stock? 

The first amendment is as follows: 

The directors hereinafter described, with the approval of the majority of the 
stockholders, may adopt regulations and by-laws not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of thisact. But no amendment to or change in the by-laws shall be 
made except by a majority vote of the stockholders, either personally or by 
proxy, and at a meeting called for the purpose. At least twenty days’ notice 


of any such meeting shall be published in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the city where the principal office of the company is located, 


Is it not a proper and necessary safeguard to the stockholders that a 
provision should be incorporated to prevent the directors from chang- 
ing the by-laws except by a majority vote of the stockholders and at a 
meeting called on published notice? ; 

Second amendment proposed: 


Said company shall annually, within sixty days from the Ist day of January 
ofeach year, make a report in detail, Shite 3 the condition of said company on 
the gist day of December and exhibiting the following, namely: First, The 
amount of the capital stock of the company. Second, The property or assets 
held by the company. Third. The liabilities of such company, Fourth. The 
receipts of the company dorioa the pangs, XON: Fifth. The expenditures 
during the preceding year. Said report shall be under oath and signed by the 
president and at least five directors of said company, and shall be deposited in 
the office of the Secretary of State of the United States. Said company failing 
to make and deposit said report shall be subject to a penalty of $10,000 for every 
month that said company shall continue r to transact business. 

Third. If said report shall be false in any material representation, all the offi- 
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cers who shall have signed the same, knowing it to be false, shall be jointly and 
severally liable for all damages arising therefrom. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment no corporation should ever be organ- 
ized by a legislative body unless it requires an annual report to be made 


of all its business affairs and showing its condition in detail. This is 
due to all investors, and if report is false a punishment should follow. 


Fourth. That no certificates for stock shall be issued till at least 10 per cent. 
of the same shall be fully paid for in money at the par value of said stock, and 
the money deposited in the treasury of said company; and said stock so sub- 
scribed shall not be assignable until the whole of the same shall have been so 
paid in; aud no payment on account of the capital of said company shall be 
made except in money; and said company is hereby prohibited from return- 
ing or repaying any part of the money so paid. No bonds in excess of the 
amount of capital paid and received shall be authorized or issued until such paid 
capital shall amount to the sum of $5,000,000. No part of the capital stock paid 
in shall be at any time withdrawn or returned to the stockholders or in any man- 
ner diverted from the proper uses of the corporation. Every person violating 
or aiding in the violation of the foregoing provision shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Stock should be bona fide and represent something and have a value, 
and no pretended payment for stock should be permitted. It should 
not be huckstered about and traded for jackknives. It should repre- 
sent the value of the property. You can not build a canal on wind or 
paper. A corporation should not be permitted to mortgage until there 
is a cash investment made on the part of the stockholders. Nor should 
the capital stock paid in be diverted into other channels, as in case of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. If such a provision as this had 
been incorporated in that bill, the scandals and crimes connected with 
the Credit Mobilier would have been avoided. It matters not how 
national the objects eonghs to be accomplished, or how high the per- 
sonal and financial standing of the incorporators, the legislative body 
should in granting a charter protect the public from a misappropria- 
tion or improper use of the stock. 

Fifth. That if stock to the amount of ten millions of dollars shall not be sub- 
scribed, and 10 per cent. thereof actually paid in, before the expiration of two 
years next after the passage of this act, or if the work of constructing said canal 
shall not be actually commenced before and be in progress at the expiration of 
four years next after the passage of this act, the said corporation shall be deemed 
to have expired by limitation, and all its franchises and privileges shall be 
deemed to have absolutely ceased and become determined, 

It has been the rule for years in chartering corporations by Congress 
to insert a provision of this kind. It prevents the too frequent prac- 
tice of obtaining a charter for the purposes.of trade and merchandise. 
It gives the company four years in which to commence construction. 
In a company where capital stock is one hundred million itseems clear 
that requiring ten million of stock shall be subscribed and 10 per cent. 
thereof paid in isa provision which should be insisted upon as an earn- 
est that the company is bona fide and means to take hold of, build, and 
finish this great enterprise. 

Sixth. That nothing in this act contained shall be held or construed to in any 
manner involve the United States in any pecun obligations whatever, other 
than in respect of the payment of tolls as provided in this act. 

This is a very important amendment. In the Forty-ninth Congress 
the substance of this amendment was incorporated by the Senate in the 
Tehuantepec Ship-Railway bill and also in the Maritime Canal Company 
charter. I know it is said by eminent authority that the United States 
assumes no liability without thisamendment, but wise men differ. The 
chairman of the Judiciary House Committee (very high authority, in 
my opinion) thinks a liability is created by the terms of the present 
bill. In any event, it isa proper provision to insist upon, andit clearly 
defines the status of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt but that this great necessity to com- 
merce will soon be completed. The time has arrived, in this day of 
wonderful progress and enterprise, when the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific will be united at or near the Isthmus of Panama or Ni 
Capital in aggregated form is seeking all the known recesses of the earth 
for investment, and the business men of America will not permit this 
great project to fail which promises such a rich return on the invest- 
ment. ‘The progress of civilization the last twenty-five years is almost 
beyond comprehension. One of the greatest achievements of modern 
times was the building of the Suez Canal. The proposed enterprise is 
equally of as great importance. It is a necessity to the age. 

The discovery of Bessemer, invention of the compound (steam-ship) 
engine, telegraph, and telephone have in a great degree annihilated 
time and space, and the time is fast approaching when no country or 
set of men shall have a corner or monopoly in the products and mar- 
kets of the world. No country can in this day of progress maintain or 
sustain itself with a Chinese wall about it, as has been intimated on 
this floor. True progress and development does not depend on iron- 
clad laws and restrictions, but on the virtue, integrity, and industry of 
the people. I trust this bill will be so amended as to protect the pub- 
lic, and that this great project will soon reach its consummation. 

In case the foregoing amendments are adopted I shall interpose no 
further objections to the ge of the bill. 

I n that the bill is now before the committee for amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. A 

Mr. FULLER. Then I offer the following amendment. 


The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “company,” in line 30, section 2, ang add to said 
section the following: The directors hereinafter described, with the approval 
of the majority of the stockholders, may adopt regulations and by-laws not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act; but no amendment to or change in 


the by-laws shall be made except by a majority vote of the stockholders, either * 


personally or by proxy, and at a meeting called for the purpose. At least 
twenty days’ notice of any such 1 shall be published in a newspaper of 
cere circulation in the city where the principal office of the company is 
oca 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to answer what I 
think was a covert thrust made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
FULLER] at the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ANDERSON], whois absent. 
If I clearly understood what the gentleman ftom Iowa [Mr. FuLLER] 
said, he intended to convey the impression that Mr. ANDERSON, who 
is now absent, should be-held somewhat responsible for inconsiderate 
action on the part of the Committee on Commerce in not having incor- 
porated in the pending bill the amendments which he has proposed. 
I am not responsible for the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ANDERSON], 
who is absent, but I merely wish to say in defense of him and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in general, that no doubt he was actuated by the 
action of the Republican members of the Senate, who, under the lead- 
ership of Senator EDMUNDS, the leading Republican lawyer of that 
body, passed the bill practically as it was reported from the Committee 


on Commerce. 


For myself, I desire to say thatI regard the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] as eminently judicious, and I shall 
vote for them, although I shall vote against the passage of the bill in 
its present position. The amendments which the gentleman suggests 
simply remedy some few of the radical defects of the bill. There are 


other defects in that bill which I regard as of such importance as to 


compel me to vote against the biil. I therefore shall vote for the amend- 
eres but I shall reserve to myself the privilege of voting against the 
ill. 
Mr. BAYNE. Vote! Vote! 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose, and Mr. MCMILLIN took the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. - 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution authorizing the printing of the 
annual volumes of the astronomical observations of the Naval Observa- 
tory for 1886, 1887, and 1888. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of 50,000 copies of the fourth annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Animal Industry, for the year 1887; and requested 
the concurrence of the House therein. 

MARITIME CANAL OF NICARAGUA. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I am not physically able 
to discuss this question if it were desirable to do so, but I do not think 
the House feels that there is necessity for an elaborate discussion. We 
all know and feel that we may safely accept a question of simple law 
coming from the distingushed Senator who is understood to have scruti- 
nized carefully and mainly to have draughted this bill—I refer to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, Mr. EDMUNDS. All know his 
purity, his ability, and his great skill; and we know his entire freedom 
from all disposition to make improper and unsafe concessions to corpo- 
tations. This company does not seek aid of the Government either di- 
rectly or indirectly by grant or implication. They simply ask a char- 
ter. They desire the prestige of a national charter, granted by the 
Congress, enabling them to avail and to utilize the great and magnifi- 
cent concessions made by the Government of Nicaragua to this com- 
pany. Many of the points which have raised the apprehension of my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] have been guarded and protected by 
the articles of concession from the Nicaraguan Government to this com- 
pany. They guard against improper squandering and disposition of the 
stock of the company or the properties which that government grants 
to the company; and if there is any apprehension in the mind of any 
gentleman at all that this Government may by omission or laches of 
any kind be involved in any liability, or grant unrestricted power to* 
this company, I will be glad for him to show it and to offer an amend- 
ment that will protect against it, for I am as far from desiring to do 
either of these things as any gentleman of the House can be. 

I look and I may perhaps be dazzled by the magnificent prospect 
that lies before us, and the grand results which I foresee from the 
achievement of this great enterprise, the final great master-work in en- 
gineering that now remains to make the whole world close neighbors 
and to expedite and facilitate the world’s commerce as has never been 
done before. The construction and opening of this canal will multiply 
the tonnage not only of this country, but of the Whole world, by three, 
without the building of another ship. It will more than triple the 
capacity of the tonnage of the world. No one can to-day estimate the 
magnificent results which mankind must reap from its fulfillment. 
Therefore, if gentlemen have apprehensions, I beg that they will pre- 
sent such amendments as will relieve their own minds, and then let us 
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give to this company the small, naked privilege of availing themselves 
of this great concession, so as to go on and complete the last great re- 
maining Work of commerce and civilization. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the object of this measure will doubt- 
less meet the approval of every member on the floor of this House, and 
of the entire country. The only question is whether the bill contains 

roper safeguards for the protection of the public. One of the greatest 
3 laid upon labor in this country is that it has been obliged, and 
is obliged, under the system of incorporating transportation companies 
by the several States, to pay tribute largely to fictitious capital, capital 
which has never been invested at all. It is provided by the amend- 
ment which has been read that the stockholders of this company shall 
be required to pay in 10 per cent. of the capital, and, as I understand 
it, there is nothing requiring them to pay anything beyond that. 

Mr. DUNN. The gentleman can not suppose that it would be pos- 
sible to complete the work without paying for the stock? 

Mr. RYAN. No; but I do suppose that it would be possible, by 
borrowing the money on bonds secured by mortgage, to complete the 
work without paying in more than 10 per cent. on the stock. I say 
such a thing is possible. Supposing that to be done, then the revenues 
derived from the canal must pay off that indebtedness and the interest 
upon it, after which the surplus would be devoted—to what? Why, 
to paying dividends upon the stock. Now, the question is whether this 
measure contains provisions to guard against the public being required 
to pay dividends upon capital only 10 per cent. of which has actually 
been paid in. Dividends might be declared upon the dollar of nom- 
inal capital when the capital really invested was only 10 cents. I am 
not familiar with the details of this bill, and I do not know but it 
contains ample provisions to guard against an imposition of that kind 
upon the products of labor which must be transported throngh this 
canal. I ask my friend who has charge of the bill whether it does 
contain such a provision? 

Mr. FULLER. I think I can answer the gentleman, so far as the 
amendment which I have offered is concerned. 

Mr. RYAN. Well, I desire that information. 

Mr. FULLER. The amendment which I propose to offer prescribes, 
first, that 10 per cent. of the capital shall be paid in money; next, that 
the money shall be deposited in the treasury of the company; that the 
stock shall not be assignable until the whole of the capital shall be paid 
in, and that no payment on account of the capital of such company 
shall be made except in money. Further, it prohibits the company 
from returning or repaying any part of the money so paid in. There- 
fore, if the amendment is adopted, the money must stay in the treas- 
ury. Then there is a further provision that the company can not issue 
bonds until $5,000,000 have been paid into the treasury. It seems to 
me that the amendment covers very-fully the questions raised by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. That was a difficulty I had in my mind in relation to 
this bill. I think that point oughtto be amply guarded; and if it has 
been, and other safeguards are adequate, I am entirely satisfied with 
the bill and shall gladly support it; but having only heard read the 
amendment of my friend from Iowa [Mr. FULLER], lam not clear that 
it does not adequately provide against watered capital. We all know that 
the several States that created our great transportation corporations 
were greatly at fault in not providing such safeguards in their charters. 
The result is, as everybody knows, that the labor of our country is 
taxed heavily to pay dividends on fictitious capital. 

There is scarcely a line of railway in this country that is not repre- 
sented by pretended capital from 25 per cent. to 300 per cent. in excess 
of what it would cost to duplicate the same line of railway. ‘The prod- 
ucts of labor are taxed by some of our great railways to pay dividends 
upon $90,000 per mile, whereas the same line could be duplicated ata 
cost not exceeding $25,000 per mile. We hear a great deal abont the 
wrongs committed against labor, and yet this, the greatest of all wrongs, 
is rarely mentioned. It is a system of robbery as wicked asit is insid- 
ious, It is one which is likely sooner or later to be assailed with the 
irresistible fury of a plundered public. Itisa wrong of such gigantic 
and far-reaching consequences that there is sure in the near future to 
come from the people an imperative demand for its complete eradication. 

Then shall we sit here and create a corporation to which the com- 
merce of the world must pay tribute without providing adequate safe- 
guards against such a perfidious system? A large share of that com- 
merce, it is true, will be the products of the labor of foreign nations, 
but 2 goodly share of it will be the products of American labor. Iin- 
sist that Congress shall never again create a transportation corporation 
with power to carry on such asystem of piracy against the labor of this 
country. Out of abundance of caution I shall therefore offer as an 
amendment to the amendment of my friend from Iowa the following: 

And no dividends shall be declared or on the stock authorized by this 
act in excess of 8 per cent. per annum on the amount actually paid to said com- 
pany upon such stock. 

I am as anxious for this measure to pass as anybody. It is one of 
great public importance. But I am not willing to create this corpora- 
non srs such restrictions in the charter as shall adequately protect 

p 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I have examined this bill to 


some extent, though not very fully, but I am not willing, in dealing 
with such an important measure, to take it simply upon the statement 
that the gentleman who drew it up and advocated it was very able, 
because I have sometimes found it to be the case that the more able 
and astute the gentleman is who frames a measure of this kind, the 
less the Government is protected and the more the corporation is 
benefited. 

I do not want to be understood as saying anything against corpora- 
tions in general or against this particular corporation, but to speak 
briefly of the merits of this bill as it is framed and before the House. 
No member on this floor is more heartily in favor than I am of the 
scheme for establishing some communication—or as many lines of 
communication as you please—between the two oceans so as to aid the 
commerce of this country. I concur in all that has been or may be 
said as to the great commercial advantages of the scheme; and I think 
the Gulf States will probably be the first to realize those great advan- 


es. 

‘he gentleman from Arkansas has spoken of the large and liberal con- 
cessions made by Nicaragua. That gentleman is a lawyer well enough 
versed in the Jaw to frame a bill of this sort, or any other, and I 
his legal opinion with great respect. But I do not consider the con- 
cessions made by the Nicaraguan Government very large or very liberal, 
though they are large enough in verbiage. In those concessions it is 
provided that the vessels of war of all governments that may be at 
war with the Nicaraguan Government shall be rigorously excluded 
from passage through this canal or entrance toit. As the canal will 
be on the soil of Nicaragua, such a provision is well enough; but it 
does not stop there. There is provision for excluding the vessels of 
any courtry that may be at war with Nicaragua or any Central Ameri- 
can republic, Taking the family of republics down there, it would be 
a very easy thing for a powerful government to produce a state of war 
between some one of them and the United States Government. A de- 
claration of war by any one of them would stop our vessels. In mat- 
ters of war diplomacy is not always conducted upon the broadest and 
most magvanimons scale. 

A government at warsometimes has very great influence over smaller 
governments; and the state of war contemplated by this provision 
might occur by the smallest Central American republic being declared 
in a state of war with the United States Government, and that might 
be done at the instance of some great country which might be at war 
or preparing for war with- the United States Government. Who 1s to 
determine what a state of war is? Some Of the ablest lawyers in this 
House, when we had under discussion the proposed settlement of the 
French spoliation claims, differed in opinion with reference to the ques- 
tion whether there was or was not atthe period when those claims origi- 
nated a state of war between France and the United States. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] made a very able historical and 
logical argument to show that there was a state of war between these 
two countries, and that, therefore, the Governmentof the United States 
was not liable to pay those claims. Other very able lawyers argued, 
probably as ably and logically, that there was no war. All parties 
will admit that there never was a gun fired between France and the 
United States during all that time, and that no war was ever declared 
by either Government. A war may exist without a declaration of 
war (as it did between the United Statesand Mexico) until fighting had 
been done. But in the case of France and the United States war was 
not declared nor a gun fired; yet gentlemen have insisted—very pow- 
erfully, I think—that a state of war did exist between the two coun- 
tri 


es. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The court decided the other way. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iam informed by my friend that the court de- 
cided the other way; but I think the gentleman is mistaken, unless 
he refers to the finding of facts of the Court of Claims in finding the 
facts at the instance of Congress, and the findings of that court can not 
be cited as decisions. 

Now, who is going to say whether war exists or not? Shall our ves- 
sels stand at the mouth of this canal on the one side or the other until 
it is decided by some court whether war exists or not? And what court 
shall decide it, a court of the United States or a court of some of those 
southern republics? Suppose one court decides that there is war, and 
another decides that there is not; then what? What power is then to 
determine whether this rigorous exclusion shall be enforced, whether 
our vessels shall go through the canal or hover at the two entrances 
and view vessels of other countries pass them? This bill does not con- 
tain one line in the way of provision by which this Government will 
have any power, authority, or influence to say who shall go through 
that canal. United States vessels might go to the mouth of the canal 
on either the Atlantic or the Pacific side, and the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment might say, Your Government is at war with some one of the 
Central American republics,’’ and our vessels would have to wait until 
that question was determined. è 

There is no provision by which the Government of the United Sta tes 
can exercise any control whatever. It yields power entirely, so far as 
there is a yielding of power, to this company. There is no grant of 
power by the United States Government, I admit, except this act of 
incorporation. This Government has no territorial jurisdiction to 
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grant, no authority to grant or withhold such jurisdiction except as it 
may be involved in the general doctrine which the people of this Gov- 
ernment have adopted and which is embodied as a part of its policy, 
to which all parties assent, that our Government can not allow that 
canal to be dug ora railroad to be built across the Isthmus without 
having some sort of control there; at least to the extent of having that 
Iine of communication neutral for the benefit of nations. That is as 
little as we could ask; and this is a very important concession if we 
intend to maintain the Mouroe doctrine, for is it not the inevitable se- 
guence of the action of Congress in chartering this company that we 
accept and acquiesce in and indorse all the provisions contained in these 
concessions, misnamed, of the Ni grant? 

If this bill should pass and be signed to-day there is nothing in it 
which would prohibit this company from selling out to-morrow every 
dollar’s worth of its stock to the Government of Nicaragua or Eng- 
land or Germany or Kamchatka or to any company representing any 
foreign government, The company must bave its office in New York, 
it is true. 

Mr. DUNN. All the prohibitions which the gentleman intimates 
are necessary will be found in the articles of concession of Nicaragua. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that; but 
if he be correct, to whom does the Nicaraguan Government make these 
concessions? Not to the United States Government, but to this com- 

ny. And Nicaragua may buy out the company to-morrow: England, 

any, Egypt, or any other country may buy it out to-morrow; if 
these gentlemen want to sell, and I apprehend that gentlemen who pro- 
duce a scheme like this would be willing to sell out fora profit, if they 
goet this charter. They are business men, under no obligations to any- 


y. 

The concession of the Nicaraguan Government is to the company. 
It is not a treaty. There are treaties, but I am speaking of the con- 
cessions, that they are not in the form of a treaty with the govern- 
ment, but in the form of voluntary concessions to this company for the 
purpose of producing that canal, 

Now, I say, Mr. Chairman, that a scheme of this magnitude I be- 
lieve can be so hedged about, if gentlemen are anxious to build it, that 
the Government of the United States will have some right and some 
power to interpose its voice if it be undertaken to be established in a 
manner inimical to the United States either in war or peace, either in 
commerce or in reference to its prestige upon the high seas. 

This canal will be a part of the high seas physically, or in practical 
effect on commerce, if it shall be built. Yet it will be controlled by a 

ivate corporation, by this charter over, which no government will 

ve specific control except Nicaragua, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Let me ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
the primary condition of things in reference to the proposed construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal wasin any respect different from what is proposed 
in reference to this Nicaraguan Maritime Canal Company? I should 
like to know whether a governmental guaranty is needed to initiate 
or complete the work intended to be built by this Maritime Canal Com- 
pany. Is there any more necessity in this instance that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should guaranty this company than there 
wasin the case of the Suez Canal by the French Government? Its stock 
without such guaranty was floated in the money markets of the world, 
and one of the grandest commercial successes in modern times was ac- 
complished with no governmental guaranty, and with no special pro- 
tection of the kind indicated. 

Now, let me say to my friend from Mississippi—and I do notintend 
to make a —the Nicaraguan Government has gone as far as it 
can go, and I can not see why the Government of the United States 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I hope, Mr. Chairman, this speech is not to 
come out of my time, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I wish, then, the gentleman from Mississippi 
would state just what kind of guaranty he deems necessary in this 
matter. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The gentleman has entirely misunderstood me. 

Mr. FARQUHAR rose, 

1 The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi declines to yield 
urther. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iam willing to yield for a question, but not 
for a speech. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I wish to know what guaranty the gentleman 
would have different from that in the case of the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I am not discussing this project on the basis of 
the Suez Canal, and I did not say anything about this Government 
guarantying this canal. If the Government were to undertake to 

ty the construction of this Nicaragua Maritime Canal Company, 
I would myself vote against the bill. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ido not mean any money guaranty, but I refer 

to a governmental guaranty as to the protection of the rights of the com- 
y- 

an A STOCKDALE. Let me ask the gentleman from New York how 

long after the construction of the Suez Canal, under the concessions of 

2 Eevptian Government, Great Britain had the controlling interest 
i 

„ The controlling interest is in the hands of the 


Mr. STOCRDALE. Great Britain was said to have acquired the eon- 
trolling interest in the Suez Canal, and, so far as I understand, holds 
that control to-day. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, It may possibly so far as the money interest. I 
know the French shareholders had to lay down their stock on the En- 
glish stock exchange. But that was not governmental interference, 
Neither the English Government nor the French Government, asa gov- 
ernment, has anything to do with it. It may possibly be the majority 
money interest was transferred. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Certainly, and with that transfer obtained the 
control of the canal. It occurs to me that the gentleman’sillustration is 
avery bad one. If there is anything in the constantly expressed and re- 
iterated policy of the United States Government, it is that nothing of so 

eat a value shall pass from under the control of the Government, or 
in reference to which they shall not have some part in the control of 
this great water way. The prestige of the United States in the western 
waters and over the continent of America is one of the tenets of Ameri- 
can political faith. If there is anything on which the Government of 
England prides itself, whether it be tangible or intangible, it is the 
prestige of Great Britain upon the high seas. And if the Suez Canal 
was constructed upon concessions not materially differing from the 
Nicaraguan concessions, nevertheless the English Government took good 
care that Englishmen had control of that canal shortly after it was 
finished. And if we pass this crude bill based up: . these skillfully 
drawn concessions, we will find England controlling this canal in the 
near future, and the people of the United States will point with deris- 
ion at the record of the Fiftieth Congress in this matter. 

And who does not know that the money control of a great improve- 
ment like that means in effect the physical and supreme control of it? 
There is the condition to which I object, and now—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
In section 3 of the bill he will find that the control—if he means the 
national control or the nationality of the members comprising the board 
of directors—is fixed, for it provides that it shall consist of fifteen di- 
rectors holding office for three years, and that a majority of them shall 
be citizens and residents of the United States. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And therefore I do not see how we can possibly 
go any farther than that, except to make the whole board of directors 
citizens and residents of the United States. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to save the gentleman from Mississippi un- 
necessary labor on that point. The gentleman insists that the com- 
pany can sell its stock and property to another government. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. To any other person or corporation that it 
pleases. e, 

Mr. DUNN. But you said that it could sell it to a government; 
that it could sell it to any government. Is that the proposition ? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iwill hear you. 

Mr. DUNN. You will hear me to see if you can sustain the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No, sir; I will hear you to submit a question; 
not to present an argument. 

Mr. DUNN. Has the gentleman read article 8 of the concession? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I have read all of the concessions. 

Mr. DUNN. Article 8 of this concession from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment expressly controverts the position that the gentleman assumes, 
and would prohibit the action thatheseemstoapprehend. It provides 
as follows: 

The present concession is transferable only to such company of execution as 
shall be organized by the Nicaraguan Canal Association, and in no case to 
governments or to foreign public powers. Nor shall the map cede to an 
foreign government any part of the lands nted to it by this contract, but it 
may make transfers to private parties under the same restrictions, The Re- 
public of Nicaragua can not transfer its rights or shares by selling them toany 
government. 

Does the gentleman understand that there is an absolute prohibition 
against the sale of the shares or of the property to any other govern- 
ment or power whatever? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is a prohibition of sale as to governments, 
But the gentleman must see that it is no answer to my position, not- 
withstanding the air with which the gentleman claims to give me in- 
formation. They can not sell under the concessions to a government 
as a government, but will the gentleman undertake to say as a lawyer 
that they can not sell to the citizens of a government, or to any cor- 
poration organized by any government or under the authority of any 
government on the face of the earth? It precludes the sale to a gov- 
ernment itself as a government, but not to a citizen, or to the citizens 
or corporations of a government. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Butif they did sell to the citizens of a govern- 
ment they would not have governmental rights. They would never 
have such rights as a government. They would have simply the right 
of investment. Ido not see how you can strengthen the matter be- 
yond what this bill proposes in that regard. No sale of this property 
can give any power berona what the concession from Nicaragua gives 
to this company. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But that is the very point. This concession 
is to the company and not to the United States Government, and if at 
any time the Nicaraguan Government desires to so change her con- 
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cessions as to allow sales to be made directly to other governments, she 
would only have to get the consent of the corporation and this Govern- 
ment could not interpose an objection. 

Mr. DUNN. Will you make an amendment that will improve that 
portion of the bill? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iam willing to do that if time be allowed. But 
will the gentleman permit me to proceed now in my own way? I do 
not think that the floor belongs to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. DUNN. Iam not claiming it. = 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There seems to be a great deal of impatience 
upon the right because I rise to discuss the question presented by this 
bill, which, on the information that I possess and on the best light that 
I can bring to bear on its construction, is a giving away of the rights of 
the Americaa Republic to that prestige that it should have and hasa 
right to claim on the high seas in that direction. 

This is a concession of the Nicaraguan Government to this company, 
and the long reading of thearticle of concessions on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, that they can not sell to any government, asa 
response to my argument is simply a begging of the question. They 
can sell to a corporation or to individuals of any government, and that 
was what I meant to say. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. I understand you to concede that the bill might be 
so amended as to preclude the difficulties that you apprehend may 
arise? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I think it might be so amended. 

Mr. BAYNE. That in other words the power rests in Congress to 
amend it? 

Mr. SEOCKDALE, I believe it does. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, has the gentleman read the fifth section of the 
bill? ; 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. That Congress shall have at all times power to alter, 
amend or repeal this aet“ 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. When in its judgment the public good may so re- 

wire??? 
‘ xr. STOCKDALE. Les; I am coming to that. There never was, 
Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, a more miserable catch-penny device 
inserted into any bill that went before an enlightened legislative body 
than that. 

Mr. BAYNE. What? The reservation of the power to alter or 
amend? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. What is the power? It is not the power to 
alter or amend only. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh. yes. I have quoted the language. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It is the power to repeal as well. I was about 
to add, I claim to understand the English language. 2 

Mr. BAYNE. The bill itself provided that Congress shall have the 
power to alter or amend. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do, not say that that language is not contained 
in the bill. If the gentleman would do me the honor to listen to me 
with a little more patience, he would see that there is a very clear dis- 
tinction in the point that I am trying to make. Congress by the sixth 
section of the bill reserves the power at all times to alter, amend, or 
repeal the act when in its judgment the public good may so require. 

I say no company would invest a hundred millions with that sav- 
ing clause in it, if they did not intend to sell out or transfer the stock 
so as to speedily put the company and the enterprise beyond the reach 
of the United States Government, where the repeal would not affect 
them. 

I did not know that I would raise such a storm around me when I 

n to discuss the merits of this bill. Gentlemen seem to resent any 
infringement of it as though it were a child of theirs; but since the at- 
tention of the House has been called to this last section, I ask gentle- 
men on this floor who represent a constituency of business men if after 
they have granted these powers to the company, and after that com- 
pany shall have gone on and expended a hundred millions of money— 
or after they have expended $200,000,000, as they have the right to in- 
crease the capital—by money or water, and if that company undertake 
to sell or do anything else with its property not inconsistent with the 
concessions of the Nicaragua Government and not inconsistent with this 
charter as it now stands, that Congress would have the temerity to go 
on and repeal the act and destroy their enterprise after they have, un- 
der the guidance or connivance of the Government, expended this large 
amount of money? 

There is not a man on the floor who would vote to repeal the law as 
long as the company shall not act inconsistently with the bill or in 
violation of it. Laws may be repealed, and properly so; and I grant 
that the power exists here. There is no question about that. Bat 
the power to do a thing, and the good faith, the consistency, and the 
respectability of doing it, are two different things. I say that the 
powers proposed to be here granted will be on record to be read of all 
men, and will operate as an indorsement of the Nicaragua concessions, 
and the company will have the right to regard them as settled on the 
basis of good faith; for no respectable man can vote to repeal the law 
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which would destroy their rights and property acquired under them, 
when the company shall have expended their money, unless they had 
violated the provisions of the bill or the concessions. That clause of 


gress to repeal or alter a law, or to amend or change it, and thereby 
destroy the rights of property. But where is the policy of the Govern- 
ment expressed ? 

Mr. BAYNE. In the last section: 

That Congress shall at all times have the power to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act when in its judgment the public good may so require. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is a most singular proposition to come 
from a gentleman who represents a business community. These peo- 
ple who spend their money are not to be consulted at all. If the 
public good requires it then the owners are not to be consulted. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is what it says and means. What does it 
mean if not what it says? Who is to determine whether the public good 
requires the repeal of the charter? Why, this Congress is to determine 
it; and whenever it pleases it can determine that the public good re- 
quires the repeal of this law or the alteration or amendment of it 
without providing farther to take any consideration of the interests of 
these parties who are to expend their money and construct this stu- 
pendous improvement; and this is another serious objection to the 
framing of this bill. What I said in answer to the gentleman is that 
Congress has power to make this bill as it ought to be, and should do 
so. Iam not going into captions objections to it. If I was I would 
not make the remarks I have made. 

I have not been an obstructionist and will not benow. I will abide 
by the vote of the House. But 1 believe that if this bill shall pass now, 
with all these powers init and all these defects in it and these dangers 
in it and every time gentlemen on the other side speak there is some- 
thing new evolved to show that this company would be at the mercy 
of Congress under the power this last clause would give—that it will 
be disastrous to the success of this great enterprise of constructing that 
canal. For I say that in my opinion no set of men who have brains 
enough to have $10,000,000 are going to build a canal under such a 
provision as this, and particularly after this discussion of the powers of 
the Government as shown in this bill; and I doubt very seriously the 
good faith of the scheme when gentlemen say they will undertake to 
invest $100,000,000 on such a document as this. It is too uncertain, 
too-vague, and too indefinite a document for business men to make an 
investment of $100,000,000 upon. 

Therefore I say that men interested in such an enterprise as that 
embraced by this bill—and men who I am told control millions—if 
they will invest $100,000,000 on any such document as that under 
this concession of the Nicaraguan Government, it looks very much 
like a trading scheme or to get the United States Government com- 
mitted to it and then proceed under the auspices of some other govern- 
ment. As I have said, these concessions can give no power, except so 
far as Nicaragua has the power to grant them, under that charter, and 
these people could sell to whom they pleased. They could sell to a citi- 
izen of Nicaragua their stock, notwithstanding the majority of the stock- 
holders and the president also be citizens of the United States, and the 
general office may he in New York, and they may also have another 
office, or other offices, as they put it, in Europe or any other country. 

The chief office may be where the president is; they may call that 
their chief office, and yet they may do all their business somewhere 
else and transmit it to the chief office. In other words, this concern, 
after being chartered by the Government of the United States, can pass 
out of their hands in less than a week, and the Government gives them 
the power to do what? Why, if I be correct in my understanding, it 
simply gives them the power to trade in the stock of this corporation 
which is to exist on paper. i 

Now, it may be said that that is harmless; butwhy should the Gov- 
ernment of the United States do a thing simply because it may be 
harmless? This means something, or else these gentlemen would not 
want it, and I will tell you what I think it means to this Government, 
It means a giving away of power on the part of this Government to 
control or influence the construction of canals across the Isthmus, and 
when we do that we do not do a harmless thing. Wedoanextremely 
foolish thing when we raise up a barrier in our own way which will 
confront us when we undertake hereafter, as we may undertake, by 
treaty or by the advancement of money, to control the construction of 


can escape this awkward attitude by an act of bad faith—the repeal of 
this charter after property rights have been acquired under it. 

I do not think there has ever been any proposition relating to the 
crossing of the Isthmus, either by land or by water, which provided 
that the war vessels of the United States must stand at either end of 
the canal and wait if we shall happen to be at war with any South 
American republic. The Goyernment of the United States is asked 
to charter this company, and if it does so, then I say that it can not, 
with any show of reason or justice, undertake to repeal that charter 
on the ground of public policy; and gentlemen who now advocate 
the passage of this bill would then cry out shame to the Congress that 
would destroy property rights that it had fostered and created. Whose 
public policy? The public policy of this Government? 


the bill struck me with peculiar force, giving arbitrary power to Con- 


a canal to connect the two oceans; and it is no argument to say we 
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We go to the governments of South America and of Europe and say, 
Here isa charter providing for a canal across the Isthmus; and then 
we turn around and say that that charter shall be repealed because of 
our public policy alone. Suppose we should repeal this charter after 
the company has sold out to some other country. Whatthen? Why, 
we have marehed up the hill, and can march down, if we choose. The 
company and canal will be under the protection of England or France. 
Who shall say when we are at war and when we are not? Who shall 
admit vessels to go through the canal when we are at war and who 
shall exclude them? 

This bill ought to be amended, and if it can not be properly amended 
now, then, where there is so much at stake and so much difference of 
opinion, this House is too near the end of the present session and the 
attendance is too small to pass it. Ido not mean by that remark that 
Lam going to be factions or call a quorum, but I say the attendance in 
this House now is too small to consider and pass a bill of this impor- 
tance. A few men are asked to legislate here upon a question that will 
affect every State and every hamlet in the Union, and they are asked 
to take this measure just as it is simply because the gentleman who 
framed it is very able, 

Tam, as I have said, as much in favor of the scheme as any man can 
be, and my constituents want it, but I want it and they want it on a 
basis that will be American, and with such concessions as will admit 
the United States to a voice in its control in the future; and it is be- 
cause I am in favor of the canal that I oppose this scheme that will 
either defeat the building of the canal or exclude the United States 
from all participation in its control. 

I hope to see the bill put in proper shape and passed and become a 
law, and I want to see the name of the United States init somewhere; 
but I shall not be surprised at all if this company reject the charter 
and refuse to accept it whenever the bill is so framed as to retain to 
this Government any right to influence the action of the company. 

Mr. LANHAM. [ask unanimous consent that all debate upon the 
pending bill be now closed. 

Mr. RYAN, Will that include debate upon the amendment? 

Mr. LANHAM. Upon the bill and amendments. 

Mr. FULLER, There is only one amendment pending. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. The amendment to which the 
not yet been offered. 

Mr. RYAN. Well, I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER] proposes to offer. 

Mr. LANHAM. I ask unanimous consent that all general debate 
upon the bill and amendments be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that the gentleman 
desires to ent off the five-minute debate. 

Mr. LANHAM. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on the bill 
and amendments be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I object to that. 

Mr. RYAN. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to ent off the 
five-minute debate. 

Mr. LANHAM, How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. RYAN. About five minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want about five minutes, if the gentleman from 
Texas pleases. 

Mr. LANHAM. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all general de- 
bate be now closed. 

The motion was a; to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FULLER]. 


ALFRED PLEASONTON. 


Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, before that amendment is voted upon, 
I ask consentof the gentleman having charge of this bill to let the com- 
mittee rise for a moment in order that I may present a privileged re- 
port and have it returned to the Senate. c 

Mr. DUNN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOKER. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
McMILLIN] resumed the chair. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report from a committee 
of conference. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. e ne pd the President 
to appoint and retire Alfred Pleasonton with the rank and grade of colonel, hav- 
ing mot, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 


ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 


and agree to the same. 

CHARLES E. HOOKER, 
D. B. HENDERSON, 
JOSEPH WHEELER, 

Conferees on the part of the House, 
C. K. DAVIS, 
F. M. Coc. 

Conſerees on the part of the Senate, 


gentleman refers has 


Mr. HOOKER. I move that the report of the committee of confer- 
ence be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that no statement accompanies the report, as the 
rule requires; but if there be no objection, the report will be accepted 
without it. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will simply say that the House passed a bill re- 
tiring General Pleasonton with the rank of colonel, but the Senate re- 
fused to agree to it, and finding the Senate conferees obstinate on that 
point, the.conferees on the part of the House agreed to accept the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

The conference report was adopted. 

Mr. HOOKER moved to reconsider the vote by. which the conference 
report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 

The Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calender re- 
sumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. FULLER]. $ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have the amendment again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “ company,” in line 30, of section 2, and add to the 


said section the following: The directors hereinafter described, with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the stockholders, may adopt iy. Rona and by-laws 
not inconsistent with this act; but no amendment to or change in the by-laws 
shall be made exceph by a majority vote of the stockholders, either personally 
or by proxy, and ata meeting called for the purpose. At least twenty days’ 
notice of any such meeting shall be published in a newspaper of general circus 
lation in the city where the principal office of the company is located.“ 


The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 23, noes 8. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, and Mr. LAWLER. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, and Mr. DUNN 
were appointed. : 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 17, noes 5. 

Mr. LAWLER. No quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean to have 
it understood by this motion that we are not to go into committee again 
to go on with the call of members for the bringing up of unobjection- 
able private bills? $ 

Mr. LANHAM. As I have already said this morning, I believe it 
is the intention of some gentlemen here to prevent any bill being 
passed; that has been stated very deliberately. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I propose that we go on and test 
the disposition of gentlemen in reference to private bills which may be 
called up. There area great many such bills which are unobjection- 
able and ought to be passed; and if we go on with the call of the roll 
in Committee of the Whole many of such bills may be considered, I 
do hope the committee will not rise. 

Mr. LANHAM. But we are without a quorum, and the point is 
insisted upon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That call applies only to the pend- 
ing bill, and I very much regret it, for I think it is a bill which should 
be passed. But, Mr. Chairman, there are individual citizens who are 
asking for legislation which can not be objected to. 

Mr. LANHAM. How are we going to reach such bills when the 
point of no quorum”? is insisted upon? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Other business may intervene and 
the question of no quorum may be waived. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. LANHAM that the com- 
mittee rise was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ROGERS reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, having had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1305) to incorporate the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua, had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1786) to regulate appointments in the Marine-Hospital Service 
of the United States; asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate, Mr. DOLPH, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. COCKRELL. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain claims re- 

ported by the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. RYAN. I ask unanimous consent to extend in the RECORD my 
remarks made to-day in Committee of the Whole on the bill in relation 
to the Nicaragua Canal. 

There being no objection, leave was granted, 
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SAMUEL FELS, 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6246) for the relief of Samuel Fels, and that the 
bill be now considered. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Samuel Fels, of McCracken County, Kentucky, 
outof any money in the 3 not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,- 
333.62 for tobacco purchased by him from an agent of the United States Govern- 
ment, and afterwards recovered and taken from him by the owner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let the report be read. 

The report of the Committee on War Claims (by Mr. STONE, of Ken- 
tucky) was read, as follows: 


That the proof in this case shows that the claimant purchased five hogsheads 
of tobacco from John E. Woodward, as sold by him under military orders of 
General E. A. Paine, then commanding the Western District of Kentucky, and 

id said Woodward therefor $2,333.62; that on February 20, 1865, E. A. Lindsay, 


st Mr. Fels in the Jefferson County circuit court of Kentucky, | 


y his suit again: 
established hi- right to said tobacco as the owner thereof at the time it was 
seized and sold by order of General Paine. The court decided that the orders 
of General Paine in seizing and selling said tobacco were illegal, and that no 
title passed to Mr, Fels; and the claimant was forced to and did pay the owner 
of suid tobacco, E. A. Lindsay, its value, being $2,504.65. 

Your committee are of the opinion that Mr. Fels bought (and d for) said 
tobacco in good faith from the military authorities of the United States without 
notice of said Lindsay’s ownership thereof or claim thereto, and thathe should 
be reimbursed for the ambunt be paid for it. 

Your committee report back the bill and recommend its passage. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STONE] how much of this money the Government re- 
ceived. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Something over $2,300—the whole 
amount for which the tobacco was sold. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. The report does not show that that 
amount went to the Government; it says the tobacco was sold for that. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. The report does show that Mr. Fels paid 
$2,333.62 for the tobacco at a Government sale. Then the original 
owner of the tobacco brought suit against Mr. Fels in the cireuit court 
at Louisville, and secured judgment against him for the value of the 
tobacco, $2,504, which Mr. Fels was obliged to pay, making nearly 
$5,000 in all which he paid for the tobacco. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. He paid this money, it seems, to some- 
body who sold the tobacco illegally; but is there any proof that the 
Government ever got the money ? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Yes, sir; this tobacco was sold by order 
of General Paine—— ' 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Oh, agreat many things were sold dur- 
ing the war by order of somebody; but the question is whether this 
money was received by the Government. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. The Government did receive the pro- 
ceeds of this sale. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Where is the proof of that? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. With the papers in the War 
ment and upon the records of the court in Louisville, Ky. 
“Vote!” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand this is the sum paid to General 
Paine. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. It is. 

Mr. JACKSON. And no more? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. And no more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
athird time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BRIG TALLY-H0. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask by unanimous consent to 
call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 6757) to refer the claim of the 
owners of the brig Tally-Ho to the Court of Claims. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The bill and report will be read subject to ob- 
ection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted etc., That the claim of the legal owners of the brig Tally-Ho, 
her cargo and freight, and of al effects on board her, alleged tohave been 
sunk by collision with the United States steam vessel of war Pinta, ou or 
about the 3d day of October, 1883, be referred tothe Court of Claims, to hear aud 
determine the same to judgment, with right of a Ius in other cases. 
Whereas the legal said nal effects, or 
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be heard and determined by said court upon said therein, 
and the said evidence already taken and Aled 8 petition 
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provided for by this act. 

The report (by Mr. MANSUR) was read, as follows: 

The United States steam vessel of war Pinta, on the night of October 3, 1883, col- 
lided with and sunk the coal-brig Tally Ho, off the coastof Massachusetts. The 
Navy Department ordered a court of inquiry, which on investigation decided that 
the war vessel was at fault, Thereupon the Secretary of the Navy referred the 
case to the Court of Claims for investigation under the provisions of the second 
section of the act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. at Large, page 485), commonly known 
as the Bowman act.“ Whereupon the legal owners of the said brig on the 
27th of July, 1884, tiled in the Court of Claims their petition setting forth the loss 
of said brig by said collision. 

ing a trial of the case, and after much evidence had been taken and filed 
in the cause, the said Court of Claims decided in another case, also pending in 
said court, of a collision between a United States vessel and the schooner Ab- 
bie Pitman, which case also been referred under the Bowman act,“ that 
collision cases could not be referred to the Court of Claims under that act, and, 
consequently, that the court had no jurisdiction over the ease of the Abbie Pitman 
(20 Court of Claims Reports, 253). This decision will necessarily require 
the dismissal of the claim in the case of the Tally Ho, but the bill now proposed, 
if it becomes a law, will enable the court to take jurisdiction of that case and 
proceed with the hearing and determination of the same upon its merits, in the 
same manner as if the reference of the case to the Court of Claims had been au- 
thorized by an act of Congress before any proceedings had been had therein in 
said court, and will permit the claimants to use the testimony already taken in 


the case. 
Your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. I will not object to this bill if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will consent we shall go on with the regular call 
and when his name is reached he will not ask to call up another bill. 
I am on the list myself, and as it is made up alphabetically, I am low 
down, and my people would like to have a chance as well as others. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Iam willing to agree to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. This vessel and cargo were supposed to be worth 
how much? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. By reference to the petition filed in the Court of 
Claims it appears the amount is about $15,000. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand the proposition here is to make the 
Government liable in damages for the negligence of its employés. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The proposition is simply to send the matter 
to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand the proposition here is to establish 
the principle that the Governmentof the United States is liable in dam- 
ages for the es of its employés? 

Mr. ROCKWELL, Let me answer the gentleman. 

Mr. KILGORE. I can not agree to that. If any such principle were 
adopted it would impoverish the Government, 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Let me answer, 

Mr. KILGORE. I will hear the gentleman’s answer, but it will 
have no effect, as I shall object. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. As the report of the committee shows, this claim 
was referred to the Court of Claims. It is a case where the United 
States steamer ran into a coal-barge and ran it down, and never stopped 
to see whether anybody was injured or not. 

Mr. KILGORE. They should have been tried and put in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The Secretary of the Navy thought the best way 
for him to get rid of it was to let the matter be referred to the Court 


of Claims. 

Mr. KILGORE, The Government of the United States should not 
be held responsible for the negligence of its employés. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I confess that might be a fair argument to apply 
to the House in discussing such a question, and I should be perfectly 
willing to meet the gentleman at any time upon that argument. But 
it ought not to be applied, and should not interfere here. It should 
not interfere with the passage of a bill where the Secretary of the Navy 
says that the officers of the Government were themselves to blame, and 
where the court was unable to take jurisdiction under the Bowman 
act. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, this is by no means a new question. There 
have been several precedents for it. It is not a new thing. It has 
been done several times before, and I can cite to the gentleman several 
instances where Con has similar bills of relief. It is not 
out of the way at all. It is a bill based upon the idea that where a 
Government officer has been so negligent as not to respect the rights of 
a citizen, then Congress steps in and says that the citizen so aggrieved 
shall have some remedy. ‘The gentleman will hardly deny that there 
should be a remedy for such wrongs. We ought to have some such re- 
lief on our coast; you ought to have it on the coast of Texas. I think, 
therefore, in view of the facts, that there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to say to the gentleman that if Congress 
has done this before, then Congress ought to draw the line now. If it 
ever did it before, it has done wrong. It ought not to have passed any 
such bill. And another thing I will say to the gentleman from New 
Torx 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Massachusetts, if you please. 

Mr. KILGORE. Massachusetts; excuse me. [Laughter.] Congress 
does not derive its authority to legislateirom precedents, but it derives 
it from the Constitution. 
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Mr. ROCKWELL. Iam perfectly willing to concede that. 

Mr. KILGORE. And precedent does not have any effect upon Con- 
gress, and ought not to have any, except possibly in determining the 
construction of a doubtful clause in the Constitution. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I am perfectly willing to concede all of that. 
Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, we can shorten this, as there are other peo- 
p who want to have recognition to ask unanimous consent, Iam 

und to kick upon this thing. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I trust then, in view of the action of the gentle- 
man, that I will not be bound by any promise I have made when my 
name is called on the list, if we shall proceed in that order. 

Mr. LAWLER was recognized. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. TAULBEE. Let me interrupt the gentleman to make a request 
before he submits a motion, which I presume is a motion to adjourn. 
I wish to ask consideration of a bill carrying only $60, two months’ 
labor, to a man employed by the Government, and who 
the Treasury said ought to have been paid, and would have been paid, 
but-Congress failed to provide for it. 

PATRICK C. M’QUEENY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the gentle- 
man from Illinois to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want to ask unanimous consent 
too. I have some bills here involving small amounts 

Mr. LAWLER. I ask unanimous consent to di the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9949) for the relief of Patrick C. MeQueeny. 
j The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read subject to ob- 

ection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Patrick C. McQueeny, late sergeant Company 
B, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, out of any money in the Treas- 
sey not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50, being for additional bounty due 

m, 


There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LAWLER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
praed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 
` A bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. è 

BATTELLE & EVANS. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the farther con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 506) for the relief of Battelle & Evans, and 
put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let the report in that case be read, subject to the 
right of objection. 3 

The report was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON rose. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object, unless there is some understanding 
in reference to what course is to be taken in regard to these matters, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Tennessee rise? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not rise to object, but simply to state 
that I think we ought to go into Committee of the Whole and proceed in 
the regular order with the Private Calendar. Some of us whose names 
are on the list hope to be reached during the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman move to go into 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It can only be done, as the gentleman 
is aware, by a motion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I know. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent that 
when the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider 
business on the Private Calendar, the Nicaragua bill be laid aside, and 
that we may then proceed as heretofore determined upon. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I hope what I rose to say will not interfere 
. the bill of the gentleman from Ohio which 

m rea 


Is there objection to the present con- 


the Secretary of 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio ? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. This bill does not takeany considerable 
sum from the Treasury. It involves only afew hundred dollars, asmall 
claim, going to a widow who needs the money badly. 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Is it necessary 
that there should be unanimous consent to go into Committee of the 


Whole? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that no motion 
has been made to go into Committee of the Whole. The gentleman 
from Texas asked unanimous consent to lay aside the unfinished bus- 
iness in Committee of the Whole on which the point of *‘no quorum’? 
was raised. 

Mr. LANHAM. Because unless we can get rid of the Nicaragua bill 
there is no use of going into Committee of the Whole. It will confront 
us at once as soon as we go into committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill called up by the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I will have to ask the gertleman from Ohio 
to state that when his name is called, if we go on in the regular or- 
der, he will give up his right, or else I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I desire to have my bill considered 
now; it will take but a moment, and I shall object to anything else. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If the gentleman will waive his right I shall 
not object. . 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I will waive the right to which the 
gentleman refers, 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not understand the exact purpose of this bill 
or the amount it involves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be again read. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is not the information I want. The bill does 
not contain any information as to the amount involved. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It involves a very small amount, to pay 
for hide and tallow. The beef was paid for, and this is only to pay for 
the hide and tallow, 

Mr. KILGORE. How much? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I can not say. A few hundred dol- 
lars, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I have a ease here in which the beef has not 
been paid for yet [laughter], and shall retain my objection until there 
is a unanimous agreement that the members be called if we can not go 
into Committee of the Whole for unanimous consent for the considera 
tion of bills. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock 
this evening. 

The question was put, and the motion was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR]? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. There is objection. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I would like to present a bill to pay a laborer $60 
for work done which the Secretary of the Treasury would have paid 
but Congress failed to make an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] that a gentleman on the left of the 
Chair has been recognized, and there being objection to the measure 
ealled up by him the Chair will be compelled to recognize another gen- 
tleman on that side, as there have been recognitions on the right of 
the Chair. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. TAULBEE. I appeal to gentlemen on the other side to let this 
bill pass, as it only involves $60, It is forwork done by a laborer, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had not an appropriation to pay for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Theregular order has been demanded. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I ask the gentleman from Ohio to withdraw it for 
the purpose of considering this bill. [Afterapause.] The gentleman 
has withdrawn the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. RYAN. If the demand for the regular order be withdrawn we 
are entitled on this side to recognition. 

Mr. ALLEN; of Mississippi. I expect we bad better have the reg- 
ular order. ; 

Mr. TAULBEE. I understood the gentleman to say he withdrew 
it, so far as this bill was concerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the condition of 
business. The Committee of the Whole House reported the Nicaragua 
Canal bill as not having been completed 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no; let us take a recess. 


The question was put, and the Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

A division was demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 33; so the House 
refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BACON. I now move that the House take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening. 
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The question was put; and the Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. F 3 

A division was demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 6. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint the gentle: 
from New York [Mr. Bacon] and thegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
WASHINGTON ] as tellers. 

Mr. WASHİNGTON (to Mr. BAcon). Withdraw that motion. We 
are not going to sit here every Friday evening to pass pension bills and 
not have any of our bills passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (pending the count). I rise tomake a request. 
As it is evident there is no quorum here, I ask unanimous consent that 
the roll be called in alphabetical order for recognition in the House 
under the same regulations and conditions that applied to the call of 
the roll in Committee of the Whole on Friday, beginning where we 
left off on last Friday, and continuing up to the time to take a recess 
this evening at 5 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I insist that under the rule a gentleman must 
rise to object. 

Mr. KILGORE (rising). I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I would like now to get that little bill passed. 
is only $60, and it is for a laborer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that that is not 
in order while the House is dividing. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Is it in order for the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. WASHINGTON] to withdraw the point of no quorum until this bill 
shall have passed? [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee can 
withdraw the point; but if he does, the effect will be that the House 
will take a recess. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Well, this bill is to pay a laborer for work done 
during the month of July. There was alaw authorizing the work, but 
the appropriation biil when passed, after the performance of the labor, 
failed to make provision to pay for it. The amount is only $60. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has written a letter, which is incorporated 
in the report, saying that the only remedy is for Congress to give relief. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. OATES. I ask unanimous consent that I may have leave to 
print remarks in the RECORD on the tariff, a subject upon which I have 
not spoken during this session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
general leave heretofore given would authorize the gentleman to print 
his remarks. 

Mr. OATES. That order was made, I know, during the pendency of 
the bill, but I did not know that it was a continuing order. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentleman will 
be entitled to print under that order, but to save all question the Chair 
will put the request to the House. 

Mr. OATES. Before the question is put I desire to say, because I 
do not want to abuse any of the privileges of the House, that what I 
want to print is not my own production, but is an essay, or pamphlet, 
written on the subject of the tariff by George W. Stone, chief-justice 
of the supreme court of the State of Alabama, which fully meets my 
approval in every respect. 

. DINGLEY. If we are going to permit the printing in the REC- 
ORD of essays upon the tariff, then we shall soon have a pretty large 
“RECORD. 

Mr. OATES. Well, I adopt this production. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I shall have no objection if the same privilege is 
given for the printing of other essays on the other side, but I think we 
had better not enter upon that course. I am not going to make a formal 
objection myself, but I simply suggest that if the privilege is granted 
in one Lares it must be granted in others, and it will probably lead to 
a t abuse. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, it may be a 
matter of some importance, as the question has come up, to know just 
what is the privilege under the order heretofore made. There was a 
general order made allowing the printing of speeches on the tariff, and 
it has been taken advantage of, I do not mean to say improperly, to 
print a letter of the President and also a letter of the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency, and a letter of Mr. McPherson, and other 
documents. I do not wish to be understood as criticising any gentle- 
man who has so construed the permission and taken advantage of it to 
print these documents, but I think it is a matter of some importance 
that the House should now settle what is the privilege existing under 
that order. 

Mr. RYAN. I have no doubt that the order is in operation and will 
be during the entire session. 

Mr. OATES. I brought this to the attention of the House because 
I did not want to do anything that was not fully within the rules of 
the House. I will state, however, that the production which I pro- 

syst oan, or rather more, a legal argument than a po- 

one, 


It 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, not desiring to ob- 
ject to the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], I 
simply wish to say that when he took the floor 1 hoped, and I think 
members generally hoped, that he was going to bring up his resolu- 
tion for the final adjournment of the House, to which I think there 
would be no objection. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] ? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. If the document that has been mentioned con- 
stitutes the speech“ which the gentleman wants to print, I object. 
We do not want any legal arguments on the tariff. 

Mr. OATES. No; I am satisfied you do not. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Only two documents have appeared so far in the 
RECORD in this connection—the letter of President Cleveland and the 
letter of ex-Senator Harrison. Those are subject to the frank of mem- 
bers, but if we are to go into a matter of printing outside pamphlets 
we might as well print the Tariff Bulletin and the documents of the 
Democratic campaign committee at once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ido. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. While the question is up, I 
think we ought to have some understanding as to whether the order of 
the House allowing speeches on the tariff to be printed still continues. 
If it does, I suppose the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] has the 
right to make such a speech as ho pleases; and if it does not, we all 
ought to understand that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair intimated awhile ago an 
opinion that the order did continue, but before making a formal rul- 
ing on the point the Chair would like to examine the question a little 
more fully, and will withhold his decision if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] does not insist upon it now. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I would prefer that the Chair 
should take time to look into the matter. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky withdraws his objection to the consideration of the bill which I 
desired to call up awhile ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Since the objection was made a mo- 
tion to take a recess hzs intervened, and the House is now dividing 
upon that question. 7 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I ask unanimous consent that that be 
dispensed with, and that this bill be now considered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR.. I renew it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I move that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken on the motion to adjourn, and the Speaker 
pro tempore declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, it was disagreed 
to; there being—ayes 27, noes 34. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I withdraw the point that no quorum 
voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws 
the point that no quorum voted. The Chair will announce the result. 

Mr. OATES. What proposition is that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the motion to take a recess. 

Mr. OATES. I renew the point that no quorum voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point being renewed, the Chair 
will appoint the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] to act as a teller 
in conjunction with the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OATES (before the count by tellers was concluded). 
the yeas and navs on the motion for a recess. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the motion for a recess, the tellers 
reported—ayes 42, noes6. The gentleman from Alabama demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether it is not 
the fact that, in the event no quorum should appear on the vote by 
yeas and nays, no legislative business can be done during the rest of 
this day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
be the effect. 

Mr. LANHAM. That beingso, and there evidently being no quorum 
present, I move that the House adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there were—ayes 
24 


I call for 


The Chair is of opinion that such would 


, noes 27. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I call for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. If the motion 
to adjourn should prevail, will it dispense with the session to-night for 
pension legislation? 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will state that it would have 
that effect. 

Mr. JACKSON. Then all who vote for adjournment are in favor of 
dispensing with the session to-night. 
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The question was taken on the motion to adjourn; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 25, nays 43, not voting 256; as follows: 


YEAS-—25. 
Allen, Miss. Grimes, Montgomery, Sowden, 
Anderson, Miss. Hooker, Neal, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hutton, Oates, Stone, Ky. 
Clements, Kilgore, Peel, Turner, 
Dunn, Lan $ Richardson, 
Forney, Latham, rs, 

ay, Martin, Sayers, 

NAYS—43. 

n, Farquhar, McComas, Post, 
Baker, N. Y. Fitch, McMillin, Rockwell, 
Bayne, Fuller, Merriman, Ryan, 

Bh Gest, Milliken, Scull, 
Bound. Haugen, Morrill, Stahlnecker, 
Bunnell, Henderson, Iowa Nelson, Taylor. J. D., Ohio 
Butler, Hiestand, Nutting, Vandever, 
Campbell, T. J.,N.¥.Hitt, O'Neill, Pa. Walker, 
Conger, Jackson, Penington, Wheeler, 
Dingiey, Lawler, Peters, Woodburn. 
Dougherty, Lyman, Plumb, 
NOT VOTING- 236. 
Abbott, Culberson, Jones, Rice, 
Ad: Cummings, Kean. Robertson, 
Allen, Mass. Cutcheon, Kelley, Romeis, 
Allen, Mich. Dalzell, Kennedy, Rowell, 
Anderson, Iowa Daaa, Kerr. Rowland, 
Anderson, III. Darlington, Ketcham, Russell, Conn. 
Anderson, Kans. Davenport, ‘oon, Russell, 
Arnold, Davidson, Ala. La Follette, usk, 
Atkinson, Davidson, Fla. 8 Sawyer, 
Baker, III. Davis, Laidlaw, Scott, 
Bankhead, Lano, 5 Seney, 
Barnes, Dibble, Landes, Seymour, 
Barry, ery, Lane, Shaw, 
Belden, Dorsey, Lee, Sherman, 
Belmont, Dunham, Lehlbach, Shively, 
igge, Elliott, Lind, Simmons, 
Bingham, Enloe, Smith, 
Blanchard, Ermentrout, Long, Snyder, 
Biand, elton, Lynch, Spinola, 
Elount, Finley, onald, Spooner, 
thman, Fisher, Matte Springer, 
Boutelle, Flood. Mahoney, le. 
Bowden, Foran, Maish, Stephenson, 
Bowen, Ford, Mansur, wart, Tex. 
dge, Ark. French, Mason, Stewart, Ga, 
Brewer, Funston, Matson, Stewart, Vt. 
Brower, Gaines, McAdoo, Stone, Mo. 
Browne, T. H. B., Va. Gallinger, McClammy, Struble, 
Browne, Ind. Gear, McCormick, Symes, 
Brown, Ohio Gibson, Tarsney, 
Brown, J. R., Va, Glass, McCullogh, Taulbee, 
Brumm, Glover, MeKen Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Bryce, off, McKinley, Thomas, Ky. 
Buchanan, Granger, McKinney, Thomas, Il 
Buckalew, Greenman, McRae, Thomas, Wis. 
Burnes, Grosvenor, McShane, Thompson, Ohio 
ee a tre Mais, Thompson, Cal. 
urrows, uenther, 0 Tillman, 
Butterworth, Hall, Moore, Y, 
Bynum, Hare, Morgan, Townshend, 
Campbell, E., N. Y. Harmer. Morrow, Turner, Kans. 
Campbell, Ohio, Hatch, Morse, Vance, 
Candler, Hayden, Newton, Wade, 
Cannon, Hayes, Nichols, 3 
Carlton, eard, Norwood, Washington, 
Caruth, Hemphill, O'Donnell, Weaver, 
Caswell, Henderson, N.C, Ferrall, Weber, 
Catchings, Henderson, III. O'Neall, Ind. 
Cheadle, Herbert, O'Neill, Mo. White, Ind. 
Chipman, Hermann, rne, White, N. Y. 
Clardy, Hires, Outhwaite, Whiting, Mich. 
Clark, Hogs, Owen, Whiting, 

3 Holman, Parker, Whitthorne, 

Cockran Holmes, Patton, ick 
ell, Hopkins, Ill. Payson, Wilber, 

lins, Hopkins, Va. Perkins, Wilkins, 
Compton, Hopkins, N, Y. Perry, Wilkinson, 

per, Houk, Phelan, Wiliams, 
Cothran, Hovey, Phelps, Wilson, Minn. 
Cowles, Ho Pidcock, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cox, Hudd, Pugsley, Wise, 
Crain, Hunter, dali, Yardley, 
Crisp, Johnston, Ind, Rayner, Youer, 
Crouse, Johnston, N.C. Reed, Yost. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi (at the conclusion of the first roll-call). 
Mr. Speaker, is it in order to ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the second call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would be very 
unusual. 

The roll-call haying been completed, 

Mr, LANHAM, Task unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the names. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. LANHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the pairs be inserted 
in the RecorD without being read by the Clerk. 

There being no objection; it was ordered accordingly. 

The following-named members were paired on all political questions 
until further notice: 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. GROUT. 

Mr. TowNSHEND with Mr. SPOONER. 
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Mr. HOLMAN with Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. 

Mr. Cons with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. CARLTON with Mr. FUNSTON. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. Crouse. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Forax with Mr. HIESTAND. 

Mr. Malsk with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. NEAL with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. BRICE with Mr. GAINES. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. BOWDEN. 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. CoLLINS with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 
Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. Compton with Mr. Gorr. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. Wrson, of West Virginia, with Mr. MCCOMAS. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. MCMILLIN with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. REED. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. CANNON. * 
Mr. Matson with Mr. Hovey. 

Mr. WILKINS with Mr. LONG. 

Mr. MILL with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. Frencu with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, with Mr. FINLEY. 
Mr. McCLamMMyY with Mr. OSBORNE. 

Mr. Davinson, of Florida, with Mr. WEBER. 
Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, with Mr. FLOOD. 
Mr. Hodd with Mr. SCULL. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mn STEWART, of Georgia, with Mr. HARMER. 
Mr. Witson, of Minnesota, with Mr. ATKINSON, 
Mr. BooTHMAN with Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. BAKER, of Illinois. 
Mr. STONE, of Missouri, with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. FARQUHAR. 

Mr. LAWLER with Mr. SEYMOUR. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. ROWELL. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois, with Mr. DALZELL, 
Mr. MACDONALD with Mr. Jonx R. Brown. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. ConGER. 
Mr, CHIPMAN with Mr. ARNOLD, 

Mr. LANDES with Mr. MCCORMICK. 

Mr. VANCE with Mr. MOFFITT. 

Mr. MANSUR with Mr. SAWYER. 

Mr. WILKINSON with Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr, FISHER with Mr. BROWER. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. GALLINGER, 

Mr. RAYNER with Mr. DE LANO. 

Mr. Nokwoop with Mr. PARKER, 

Mr. GLOVER with Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. DocKERY with Mr. WARNER. 

Mr. Cow Les with Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. 2 
Mr. SIMMONS with Mr. BUNNELL. 

Mr. NEWTON with Mr. FELTON. 

Mr. Glass with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. LATHAM with Mr. GEST. 

Mr. SHIVELY with Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. MCSHANE with Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. MAHONEY with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. McApoo with Mr. BRUMM. 

Mr. BAcon with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. Lynca with Mr. YARDLEY. 

Mr. WHITING, of Michigan, with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, with Mr. CoGSWELL. 

Mr. Prpcock with Mr. PHELPS. 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. MOORE. 

Mr. CuTcHEON with Mr. TansNrEY. 

Mr. HOWARD with Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. 

Mr. Morse with Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, 

Mr. GRANGER with Mr. RocKWELL. 

Mr. BELMONT with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. MASON. 

Mr. Bidds with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. WADE. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas, with Mr. DUNHAM 

Mr. Forp with Mr. GUENTHER. 
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Mr. SNYDER with Mr. Yost. y 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Alabama, with Mr. PATTON. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

Mr. GREENMAN with Mr. SAERMAN. 

Mr. Bynum with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. BREWER. 

Mr. BOUTELLE with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. SPINOLA with Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Truorny J. CAMPBELL with Mr. WEST. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion that 
the House take a recess until 8 o’clock, on which the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. I make the point that the roll-call having disclosed 
the fact of no quorum, the only business in order is either a motion to 
adjourn or a motion for a call of the House. I submit that the motion 
for a recess is not now in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was about to state the status 
of the business of the House. Of course the rule stated by the gentle- 
man applies in all cases where the absence of a quorum is disclosed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, three weeks ago, although a bill in 
which I was interested was on the very first page of the Calendar, I 
stood here and consented to the arrangement for a call of the roll, that 
members as reached might bring up their bills. The roll has now been 
called half through, and those members whose names have been reached 
are now seized with a sudden spirit of economy, and are trying to break 
up that arrangement. [Laughter.] I do not think it is fair. I sub- 
mit we should now go on by unanimous consent, as I presume we can 
do, and call the roll in accordance with the agreement which was made 
three weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] that as the record discloses the fact 
that no quorum is present nothing is now in order except a motion to 
adjourn‘or a motion for a call of the House—a proceeding which looks 
to the procurement of a quorum. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Pending that I move we adjourn. 


Mr. JACKSON. I make the point of order that no business has in- 
tervened . 
A MEMRER. A motion for a call of the House has been made. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the point of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania far. JACKSON]? 

Mr. JACKSON. I was about to make the point that no business had 
intervened since the vote upon the motion to adjourn, but I am now 
disposed to think the point would not be well taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair agrees with the gentleman. 
[Langhter. ] 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, it was dis- 
agreed to; there being—ayes 30, noes 32. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky for a call of the House. 

Mr. LANHAM. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. The roll-call 
having disclosed the fact that there is no quorum present, can any 
other business be disposed of during this legislative day; in other 
words, can any business be transacted at the session of this evening? 
~ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The evening session is but a continua- 
tion of the session of the day, and it has been uniformly decided, so 
far as the present occupant of the chairis aware—certainly it has been 
decided in a very large number of eases—that when the absence of a 
quorum has been disclosed by a yea-and-nay vote, it is not in order to 
entertain during the remainder of the same legislative day any other 
business except a motion to adjourn or a motion fora call of the 
House, looking to the procurement of a quorum. 

Mr. LANHAM. Then I think we had better adjourn. Certainly 
we can do no good by meeting to-night if that is all we can do. 

Thé SPEAKER pro tempore. The House has just declined to ad- 
journ, and the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky for a call of 
the House is the only business that can now be transacted. 


Mr. DUNN. Is it in order to move to reconsider the vote by which 
the House refused to adjourn? 
The SPEAKER pro lempore. Although that motion would seem to 


defeat the object of the rule, the Chair is inclined to think that it would 
be in order, but would prefer to examine the question before decid- 


ing it. 

Mr. DUNN. Iam inclined to think that the House, on a reconsid- 
eration, might determine to adjourn in view of the fact that we can 
transact no business. I move to reconsider that vote. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. ‘And I move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. OATES. Irise to 2 parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OATES, Is it in order to move to reconsider a motion for an 
adjournment? If the Chair will permit me, I think it is not; because 
if it was in order, that motion could be ted indefinitely. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair has just stated that it would 
seem like a defeat of the rule itself; but will examine the ents. 
[After a pause.] On an examination the Chair sustains the point of 


order of the gentleman from Alabama that it is not in order to recon- 
sider a vote on adjournment, and in support of the ruling the Chair 
will have read from the Digest. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A motion to reconsider a vote b 
in order.—Journal second session, Sift Congress. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The question recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentueky for a call of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I move to lay that motion on the table. 
_ Mr. LANHAM. Pending that, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion has just been voted down. 

Mr. LANHAM. But there has been some intervening business—a 
motion to reconsider that vote and a decision of the Chair, for instance, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the gentleman 
may reach his object by voting down the motion for a call of the House. 
Besides, the Chair thinks that a ruling by the Chair on a motion not 
in order would not be such intervening business as comes within the 
meaning of the rule to permit the motion to adjourn to be repeated, 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Kentucky, for a call of the House, it was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. I now renew the motion that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 38, noes 
20. 
Mr. JACKSON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, there being 12 in favor of and 39 
opposed to the motion, the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the 
whole vote. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 32, nays 30, not vot- 
ing 262, as follows: 


which the House refused to adjourn is not 


YEAS—32. 
Allen, Miss. Hiestand, Montgomery, Sayers, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hooker, eal, Sowden 
Campbell, T. J., N. V. Hutton, Oates, Stockdale, 
Clements, 2 Peel, Stone, Ky. 
Dougherty, Lanham, Penington, Tillman, 
Dunn, Martin, Rice, Turner, Ga, 
Forney, MeMillin, Richardson, Walker, 
Grimes, Merriman, Rogers, Wheeler, 

NAYS—30. 
Bayne, Fitch, MeComas, Ryan, 
Bliss, Fuller, "Milliken, Seull, 
Bound, Gest, Morrill, Stahlnecker, 
Bunnell, Haugen, Nutting, Taylor, J. D., Ohia 
Butler, Henderson, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Vandever, 
Conger, Jackson, Peters, Woodburn, 
Dingley, Lawler, Post, 
Farquhar, Lyman, Rockwell, 

NOT VOTING—262. 

Abbott, Clardy, Hali, Matson, 
Adams, Clark, Hare, MeAdoo, 
Allen, Mass. Cobb, Harmer, McClammy, 
Alien, Mich. Cockran, Hatch, McCormick, * 
Anderson, lowa Cogswell, Hayden, McG 
Anderson, Miss. Collins, Hayes, McCullogh, 
Anderson, III. Compton, Heard McKenna, 
Anderson, Kans. Cooper, Hemphill, McKinley, 
Arnold, Cothran, Henderson, N.C. McKinney, 
Atkinson, . Cowles, Henderson, III. McRae, 
Bacon, Cox, Herbert, McShane, 
Baker, N. Y. Crain, Hermann, fills, 
Baker, III. Crisp, Hires, Moftitt 
Bankhead, Crouse, Hitt, Moore, 
Barnes, Culberson, Hogg, Morgan, 
Barry, Cummings, Hoiman, Morrow, 
Bel Cutcheon, Holmes, Morse, 
Belmont, Dalzell, Hopkins, III. Nelson, 
Biggs, Dargan, Hopkins, Va. Newton, 
Bingham, Darlington, Hopkins, N. Y. Nichols, 
Blanchard, Davenport, Houk, Norwocd, 
Bland, Davidson, Ala, Hovey, O'Donnell, 
Blount, Davidson, Fla. Howard, O’ Ferrall, 
Boothman, avis, Iudd, O'Neall, Ind. 
Boutelle, De Lano, Hunter, O'Neill, Mo. 
Bowden, Dibble, Johnston, Ind. Osborne, 
Bowen, Dockery, Johnston, N. C. Outhwaite, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dorsey, Jones, Owen, 
Brewer, Dunham, Kean, Parker, 
Brower, Elliott, Kelley, Patton, 
Browne, T. H. B., Va. Enloe. Kennedy, Pay: 
Browne, Ind, Ermentrout, Kerr, Perkins, 
Brown, Ohio Felton, Ketcham, Perry, 
Brown, J. R., V. Finley, Laffoon, Phelan, 
Brumm, : Fisher, La Follette, Pheips, 
Bryce, Flood, Lagan, Pideoe'r, 
Bachanan, Foran, Laidlaw, Piumb, 
Buckalew, Ford, Laird, Pugsley, 
Burnes, French, Landes, Rand: 
Burnett, Funston, Lane, Rayner, 
Burrows, Gaines, Latham, Reed, 
Butterworth, Gallinger, Lee, Robe: 
Bynum, Gay, Lehlbach, Romeis, 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Gear, Lind, Rowell, 
Cam Ohio Gibson, Lodge, Rowland, 
Candler, Glass, Long, Russell, Conn, 
Cannon, Glover, 2 Russell, Masy. 
Carlton, off. acdonald, Rusk, 
Caruth Granger, Matfett, Sawyer, 
Caswel Greenman, Mahoney, 
Catchings, Grosvenor, Maish, 8 
Cheadle, Grout, Mansur, Seymour, 
Chipman, Guenther, Mason, Shaw, 
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Sherman, Stone, Mo. Turner, Kans. Wickham. 
Shively, Struble, Vance, Wilber, 
Simmons, Symes, Wade, wil S 
Smith, Tarsney, Warner, Wilkinson, 
Snyder, Taulbee, Washington; Williams, 
Spinola, ‘Taylor, E.B.,Ohio Weaver, Wilson, Minn, 
Spooner, Thomas, Ky. ‘Weber, Wilson, W. Va. 
Springer, ‘Thomas, III. West, Wise, 
Steele, Thomas, Wis. White, Ind, Yardley, 
Stephenson, Thompson, Ohio White, N. X. Yoder, 
Stewart, Tex. Thompson, Cal. Whiting, Mich, Yost, 
Stewart, Ga. Cey; Vhiting, Mass. 
Stewart, Vt. Townshend, Whitthorne, 

So the motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Pending the announcement of the vote on the motion to adjourn, 
leave of absence was granted, by unanimous consent, as follows: 

To Mr. GAY, for the remainder of the session. 

To Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. ‘ 

To Mr. Turner, of Kansas, indefinitely, on account of political busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Symes, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

And accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until Monday at 12 o'clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 
Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11585) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from Thomas Calahan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11586) for the relief of 
Stephen Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, Ero. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONGER: Memorial of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Iowa, urging sufficient appropriations for supplying head-stones for the 
graves of ex-Union soldiers and sailors—to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of Charles F. Hansell, for reissue of pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Iowa, for an appropriation for head-stones for deceased Union soldiers— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition for the relief of Thomas Calahan, Com- 
pany L, Fifth United States Artillery—to the Committee on Military 

irs. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of 48 citizens of Saco, Me., for the relief of 
Miss Anna Ella Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Petition of Jonathan J. Pettit, of Jefferson 
County, West Virginia, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, October 15, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and approved. 


SARAH A. WOODBRIDGE—VETO MESSAGE. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 


To the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate bill No. 3276, entitled “An act granting res- 
toration of pension to Sarah A. Woodbridge.” 

The first husband of this beneficiary, Anson L. Brewer, was an additional pay- 
master in the Army, and died February 2, 1866, from injuries received in an ex- 


plosion of a steamer. 

His widow, the beneficiary, was pensioned at the rate of $25 a month from the 
date of her husband's death until ober 21, 1870, when she remarried, m- 
ing the wife of Timothy Woodbridge. 

fwo children, who were minors at the time she was pensioned, became six- 
teen years of age in April, 1870, and July, 1874, respectively. 

Upon the remarriage of the beneficiary her pension stopped under the law. 

It is now pro; to restore her to the pension-roll, notwithstanding the fact 
that her second husband is still alive. 

Many cases have occurred in which pensions have been awarded by special 
acts to the widows of soldiers who, having remarried, were a second time made 
widows and rendered destitute by the death of their second husbands, I have 
not objected to such charitable legislation. 

But I think this is the first time that it has been proposed to grant a pension 
after such remarriage when the second husband still survives. 

Itseems to me that such a precedent ought not to be established. If in pen- 
sion legislation we attempt to determine the cases of this description, in which 
the second husband can not or does not properly maintain the soldier’s widow 
whom he has married, we shall open the door to much confusion and uncer- 
tainty as well as unjust discrimination. 

1am glad to learn from a statement contained in the committee’s report that 
this 3 in a condition making the aid of a pension very desira- 
ble, has a small income derived from property inherited from her mother. 


. GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 12, 1888. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. Shall the bill pass, the objections of 
the President of the United States to the contrary notwithstandinz? 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the bill and message be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. BLAIR. Would remarks on the motion to refer be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message having been referred, 
it can be recalled and the Senator then be recognized. 

Mr. BLAIR. In connection with the reference of the veto message 
I wish to take the opportunity to offer a few remarks bearing upon the 
subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend from New Hampshire allow me to put 
a question to the Senator from Alabama before he proceeds, which will 
take but one moment ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I will give way for that purpose. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. HOAR.. I desire, with the leave of the Senate, to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] to the bill provid- 
ing for funding and arranging the debt of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. Thatis a corporation in which, within the last four or five 
years, a very large number of persons in the State of Massachusetts, and 
among them my own immediate neighbors and friends, invested. 

There was a time when a gentleman whose authority stands very 
high in railroad matters announced publicly that the stock of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company would be a good 6 per cent. dividend, 
paying stock at par, and the holders of that stock who held it for spec- 
ulative purposes sold an enormous amount of it, which was purchased 
by trustees, widows, and persons of small means, as being. the only 
permanent investment they knew of which promised such a dividend 
as that. One banker in my own city is said to have placed $3,000,000 
of that stock at that time among this class of persons. 

Of course everybody knows that it has been for the last six weeks 
impossible to expect the attention of the Senate to that subject at this 
session; but I desireto ask the Senator from Alabama whether itmight 
not be well to set the bill down for a hearing on the first Tuesday of 
the next session, or the first Wednesday. Of course it will then bein 
control of the committee and of the Senate, if they desire further to 
make any disposition of it. But I suggest whether it would not be 
well to get that order now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that no order will be made respecting any 
public business which will interfere with the consideration of the bill 
now before the Senate as the unfinished business. With that limita- 
tion, [ have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Subject, of course, to that limitation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to respond to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. BLAIR. I suppose briefly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well; I give way for that purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Probably five or six weeks since, in the absence of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] who is chairman of the Select 
Committee on the Pacific Railways, I asked the Senator to state a time 
during the present session when we might proceed to consider that bill, 
and it was intimated privately to me that it was impossible to properly 
consider that bill during the present session of Congress. ‘The impor- 
tance of it has been well stated by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar], and it is a very urgent matter that that bill shall be considered 
by both Houses of Congress. A very large amount of money is at stake 
upon it, for which the United States is responsible and upon which it 
is making very large payments now every time interest on the bonds 
matures, 

It is very fortunate, I think, that we are so near to a proper consider- 
ation of this question at least as that the committees of both Houses 
have unanimously agreed upon the same bill, and while there may be 
errors in the measure and it may be something that the Senate will 
debate at some little length, I conceive that we have at last fixed upon 
a principle by which these debts can be settled and the country be 
satisfied. So I shall very cheerfally indeed accord with the Senator 
from Massachusetts in asking the Senate to fix the first Tuesday in the 
December session of this body for the consideration of that bill, at the 
close of the morning hour. 

Mr. HOAR. Subject to the tariff bill. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Subject, of course, as the Senator from Iowa has 
said, to the tariff bill, though, I suppose, we are ready to proceed with 
now and dispose of the tariff bill immediately. I think we are from 
all the indications. 

Mr. HOAR. Isuggest to the Chair to submit the request for unani- 
mous consent that that order may be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires the consent of two-thirds 
of the Senators present. The Senator from Massachusetts asks that Sen- 
ate bill $401, known as the Union Pacific Railroad funding bill, may be 
made a special order for the Tuesday after the first Monday of Deeem- 
80 next, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Is there objection? The Chair 

ears none. 


` 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on 
wa 10th instant, approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 

utions: 

An act (S. 2519) to make enlisted men of the Signal Corps responsi- 
ble for publie property; 

An act (S. 602) for the relief of James Millinger; 

An act (S. 544) to authorize the construction of a highway bridge 
across that part of the waters of Lake Champlain which separates the 
islands of North Hero and South Hero, in the county of Grand Isle, in 
the State of Vermont; 

An act (S. 2613) to amend au act approved June 15, 1882, changing 
the boundaries of the fourth collection district of Virginia; 

An act (S. 249) to prevent the manufacture or sale of adulterated 
food or drugs in the District of Columbia; 

An act (8. 3168) regulating admissions to the Institution of the As- 
sociation for Works of Mercy in certain cases, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 3098) concerning the settlement of the boundary lines be- 
tween Connecticut and Rhode Island; 

An act (S. 122) granting a pension to Samuel Lane; 

An act (S. 330) granting a pension to Marion Vangordon; 

An act (S. 654) granting a pension to Caroline Motz; 

An act (S. 1264) granting a pension to Martha V. Coleman; 

An act 6 eat} granting a pension to Stephen Butler; 

An act (S. 2321) granting a pension to John V. Hennessy; 

An act (S. 141 granting a pension to John B. Timberman; 

An act (S. 3141) granting an increase of pension to Jonas Doering; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 110) in aid of the sufferers from yellow fever; 
and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 10) relating to the inclosure of certain points 
of especial interest on the battle-field of Gettysburgh. 


MARY ANN DOUGHERTY VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, Iam not familiar with the facts in the 
case which has been the foundation of the veto message laid before the 
Senate this morning, but upon the motion to refer it to the committee 
for further consideration I desire to offer a few observations at this 
time. 

The President of the United States is certainly quite right in saying 
that it is not usual to grant a pension to the wife of a second husband, 
who was the widow of a soldier, during the lifetime of the second hus- 
band, but circumstances of a character which seem to make it equita- 
ble and just to grant a pension in such a case may, I think, be easily 
conceived. Such cases have arisen before this, and I presume that 
there must have been—an investigation will show how that was—cir- 
cumstances in this particular case which seemed to take it out of the 
ordinary rule. 

In connection with this general subject of the veto of private pension 
bills by the President, I wish to take advantage of the propriety of so 
doing on this occasion to offer some matter which should have been 
offered earlier in the session, bearing on a previous veto, still under 
consideration by the Senate, in the case ot Mary Ann Dougherty, I 
submit the veto message in full in connection with what I am about 
to say, but I call special attention to certain remarks made by the Ex- 
ecutive. Alluding to Mrs. Dougherty, after having stated the general 
grounds upon which the veto is based, the Executive proceeds to say 
what, it seems to me, was superfluous and unnecessary, since it can not 
possibly bear upon the question at issue between the United States and 
the applicant for a pension: 


To the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate bill No. 1547, entitled“ An act granting a 
pension to Mary Ann Dougherty.” 

A large share of the report of the Senate committee to which this bill was re- 
ferred, and which report is adopted by the committee of the House, as is usual 
in such cases, consists of a petition signed by Mary Ann Dougherty, addressed 
to the Congress, in which she states that she resides in Washington, having re- 
moved here with her husband in 1863 from New Jersey; that shortly after their 
arrival in this city her husband, Daniel Dougherty, returned to New Jerseyand 
enlisted in the Thirty-fourth ment New Jersey Volunteers; that she ob- 
tained employment in the United States arsenal making cartridges, and that 
while so engaged she was injured by an explosion. 

She states that she had a young son killed by machinery in the navy- 
yard, and that at the nd review of the Army after the close of the war an- 
other son, six years old, was stolen by an officer of the Army, and has not been 
heard of since. She further says that her husband left his home in 1865and has 
= —— heard of since, and that she believes he deserted her on account of her 

rmities. 

It is alleged in the report that she received a pension as the widow of Daniel 
Dougherty until it was discovered that he was alive, when her name was 
eee from the rolls. 

The petition of this woman is indorsed by the Admiral and several other of- 
ficers of the Navy and a distinguished clergyman of Washington, certifying that 
9 Mrs. Dougherty, and believe the facts stated to be true. 

There is no pretense made now that this beneficiary is a widow, though she 
at one time claimed to be, and was allowed a pension on that allegation. Her 
present claim rests entirely upon injuries received by her when she was con- 
ceded not employed in the military service. If the pension now proposed isal- 
lowed her it will be a mere act of charity. 

Her husband, Daniel Dougherty, is now living in Philadelphia, and is a pen- 
sioner in his own 5 ined for disability alleged to have been incurred while sery- 
ing in the Thirty-fourth New Jersey Volunteers Of this fact this beneficiary 

been ni a ory Lig gna 3 she states in her petition that her hus- 
deserted her in 1865, and has been heard of since, 


It is alleged in the Pension Bureau that, in 1878, she succeeded in securing a 
pension as the widow of Daniel Dougherty, through fraudulent testimony and 
much false swearing on her part. 

The police records of the precinct in which she has lived for years show that 
she is a woman of very bad character, and that she has been under arrest nine 
a for drunkenness, larceny, creating disturbance, and misdemeanors of that 
sort. 

It happens that this claimant, by reason of her residence here, has been easil 
traced, and her character and untruthfulness discovered. But there is mu 
reason to fear that this case will find its parallel in many that have reached a 
successful conclusion. z 

I can not spen out any principle u 
is bestowed through the instrumentality of the flood of private pension bills that 
reach me. The theory seems to have been adopted that no man who served in 
the Army can be the subject of death or impaired health except they are charge- 
able to his service. Medical theories are set at naught and the most startling 
relation is claimed between alle; incidents of military service and disability 
or deuth. Fatal ee is admitted as the result of quite insignificant wounds, 
heart disease is attributed to chronic diarrhea, consumption to hernia, and sui- 
cide is traced to army service in a wonderfully devious and curious way. 

Adjudications of the Pension Bureau are overruled in the most peremptory 
fashion by these special acts of Congress, since nearly all the beneficiuries named 
in these bills have unsuccessful ly applied to that bureau for relief. 

This course of special legislation operates very unfairly. 

Those with certain influence or friends to push theirclaims procure pensions, 
and those who have neither friends nor influence must be content with their 
fate under general laws. It operates unfairly by increasing in numerous in- 
stances the pensions of those already on the rolls, while many other more de- 
serving cases from the lack of fortunate advocacy are obliged to be content with 
the sum provided by general laws. 

The apprehension may well be entertained that the freedom with which these 
private pension bilis are passed furnishes an inducement to fraud and impo- 
sition, while it certainly teaches the vicious lesson to our people that the Treas- 
ury of the National Government invites the y gine of private need, 

None of us should be in the least wanting in regard for the veteran soldier, 
and I will yieldto no man a desire to see those who defended the Government 
when it needed defenders liberally treated. Unfriendliness to our veterans isa 
charge easily and sometimes dishonestly made, 

I insist that the true soldicr is a good citizen, and that he will he satisfied with 
2323 fair, and equal consideration for those who are worthily entitled to 

elp. J 

I have considered the pension-list of the Republic a roll of honor bearing 
— eee by national gratitude, and not by improvident and indiscrimi- 
na ms- giving. 

I have conceived the prevention of the complete discredit which must ensue 
from the unreasonable, unfair, and reckless granting of pensions by special acts, 
to be the best service I can render our veterans, f 

In the discharge of what has seemed to me my duty as related to legislation 
and in the interest of all the veterans of the Union Army, I bave attempted to 
stem the tide of improvident pension enactments, though I confess to a full 
share of responsibility for some of these laws that should not bave been passed. 

I am far from denying that there are cases of merit which can not be reached 
except by special enactment; but I do not believe there is a member of either 
House of Congress who will not admit that this kind of legislation has been 
carried too far, 

I bave now before me more than one hundred special pension bills which can 
hardly be examined within the time allowed for that ye arma 

My aim has been at all times, in dealing with bills of this character, to give 
the applicant for a pension the benefit of any doubt that might arise and which 
balanced the propriety of granting a pension, if there seemed any just founda- 
tion for the application; but when it seemed entirely outside of every rule, in 
its nature or the proof supporting it, I have i I only did my duty in in- 
terposing an objection. 

It seems to me that it would be well if our general pension laws should bere- 
vised with a view of meeting every meritorious case that can arise. Our ex- 
perience and & nowledge of an Need deficiencies ought to make the enact- 
ment of a complete pension pve ible. 

In the absence of such a revision, and if pensions are to be granted upon 
equitable grounds and without regard to general laws, the present methods 
would be greatly improved by the establishment of some tribunal to examine 
the facts in every case and determine upon the merits of the application, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


n which the bounty of the Government 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, July 5, 1888. 

I also submit the report of the Senate committee, and of the House 
committee, upon the same case, together with a copy of the report of 
Senator Sewell in the last Congress in favor of the passage of the same 
bill: 

[In the Senate of the United States, March 8, 1888,—Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following re- 
port (to accompany bill S. 1517): 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1547) granting 
a pension to Mary Ann Dougherty, bave examined the same, and adopt the re- 
port presented by the Senate in the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, and 
recommend the passage of the bill. The following is the report: 

The committee, having said petition under consideration, which is hereto ap- 

nded and made a part of this report, and having in addition thereto exam- 

ned the papers in her application for pension, are of the opinion that it is a 
deserving case, and one which merits the attention and aid of Congress, 

The following is the petition referred to: 

u the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


“Asa petitioner for your favorable consideration of my claim for sion, I do 
most respectfully represent that Iam a resident of Washington, I came 
here with my family in 1863 from Mount Holly, N. J., when, shortly after, my 


husband, Daniel Dougherty, returned thereto and enlisted in Company G, of 
the Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. I obtained employment 
in the United States arsenal making cartridges for the United States Army then 
in the field; that on or about the 23th day of June, 1864, while so 3 and 
in the line of duty, as above stated, an explosion occurred, which killed and in- 
jured a number of the Spee 9 

“Your petitioner was one of the victims, I wasseverely burned and internally 
injured, besides being mentally injured by the fall from the height to which I 
was thrown through the force of the explosion. My flesh was burned, as scars 
will show, and I inhaled the fire. My collar-bone was also broken. T was un- 
conscious when found, and became insane from the injuries received. 

“ My son (the eldest), a bright koy; was killed by machinery in the United 
States navy-yard at Washington, where he was at the time employed, as the 
records of the Navy Department will show. 

At the close of the war, on the third day of the grand review of the Army, in 
the year 1865, my oldest surviving boy of six years was stolen by an oficer of 
the Army and has not been heard of since. 

My husband, who served in the organization aforesaid, left his home in 1865, 
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and has not been heard from since, 
my infirmities, 

I have been accustomed to a comfortable home, and might have continued 
well and py but for the war and its consequences. Prior thereto I was in 
perfect health, both mentally and physically. 

That. in view of the facts as aforesaid, she earnestly begs your consideration 
and prays that she may be placed upon the pension- rolls of the United States, 
subject to its provisions and limitations thereof. 

“MARY ANN DOUGHERTY.” 


He deserted me, as I believe, on account of 


[Mary Ann Dougherty.—. = pe 17, 1888.—Commiitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House and ordered to be printed,] 


Mr. Prpcock, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted the follow- 
“ing report, to accompany bill S. 1517: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1547) 
granting a 8 to Mary Ann Doughertx, have had the same under consid- 
eration, and beg leave to submit the following rere 1 

The facts in the case are substantially set forth in Mrs. Dougherty’s petition, 
which is as follows: 


Jo the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Sta/es in Congress assembled: 

As a petitioner for your favorable consideration of my claim for ion, I 
do most respectfully represent that I am a resident of Washington, D. C. Icame 
here with my family in 1583 from Mount Holly, N. J., when, shortly after, my 
husband, Daniel Dougherty, returned thereto and enlisted in Company G, of 
the Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. I obtained employment 
in the United States arsenal making cartrid, for the United States Army then 
in the field; that on or about the 23th day of June, 1864, while so employed and 
in the line of duty, as above stated, an explosion occurred, which ed and in- 
jured a number of the employés, 

“ Your petitioner was one of the victims. I was severely burned and inter- 
nally injured, besides being mentally injured by the fall m the height to 
which | was thrown through the force of the explosion. My flesh was burned 
as scars will show, and I inhaled the fire. My collar bone was also broken, 1 
was unconscious when found, and became insane from the injuries received. 

“My son (the eldest), a bright boy, was killed by machinery in the United 
States navy-vard at Washington, where he was at the time employed, as the 
records of the Navy Department will show, 

At the close of the war, on the third day of the grand review of the Army, 
in the year 1865, my oldest surviving boy, of six, was stolen by an officer of the 
Army, and has not been heard of since. 

My husband, who served in the organization aforesaid, left his home in 1865 
and has not t een heard from since. He deserted me, as I believe, on account of 
my infirmities. 

I have been accustomed to a comfortable home, and might have continued 
well and happy but for the war and its consequences. Prior thereto I was in 
perfect health both mentally and 9 

That. in view of the facts as aforesaid, she earnestly begs your consideration 
and prays that she may be placed upon the pension-roll of the United States, 
subject to its provisions and limitations thereof. 

“MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 

The undersigned respectfully represent that they are acquainted with Mary 
Ann Dougherty, believe the facs stated in the aforesaid petition to be true, and 
join her therein and ask consideration of same from your honorable body, 

“DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral. 
“Mrs. GEORGE U. MORRIS. 
3 S. NICHOLSON, 
“ Commosiore, United States Navy. 
W. A. LEONARD, 
“Rector of St. John’s Parish. 
“E. C. WEAVER, 
“ Late Captain United States Volunteers. 
“ GEORGE W. ROUZER, 
ndent Army and Navy Journal. 
“GEO. BANCROFT.” 


The claimant received a pension as the widow of said Daniel Dougherty, and 
continued to draw the ume until it was discovered that the soldier was alive, 
when her name was dropped from the rolls. This pension was not obtained 
through fraud on her part. 

There is no question of ber abandonment by the soldier. Her injuries, as 
well as the afflictions under which she has passed, have completely shattered 
her nervous system, and for years she has been an object of charity in the city 
of Washington. Persons of the highest character have interceded in her be- 
half with your commiitee, and testified to her good character. 

Believing that the relief asked for by this poor unfortunate woman should be 
panoa, your committee report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask 

t it do pass. ‘ 


[In the Senate of the United States, July 20, 1886.—Ordered to be printed.] 


Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following re- 
port, to accompany petition and bill S. 2365; 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of Mary Ann 
8 asking for a pension, have examined the same, and report as fol- 

ows: 

The committee having said petition under consideration, which is hereto ap- 

nded and made a part of this report, and having in addition thereto exam- 

ned the papers in her application for pension, are of the opinion that it is a 
deserving case, and one which merits the attention and aid of Congress, 

The following is the petition referred to: 

“ To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

“Asa petitioner for your favorable consideration of my claim for pension, I 
do most respectfully represent that lam a resident of Washington, D. C. Icame 
here with my family in 1863 from Mount Holly, N. J., when, shortly after, my 
husband, Daniel Dougherty, returned thereto and enlisted in Company G of the 
Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. I obtained employment in 
the United States arsenal making cartridges for the United States Army then in 
the field; that on or about the 28th day of June, 1364, while so employed and in 
the line of duty as above stated, an explosion occurred which killed and in- 
jured a number of the employés. 

“ Your petitioner was one of the victims. I was severely burned and inter- 
nally injured ee mentaliyinjured by the fall from the height to which 
I was thrown through the force of the explosion. My flesh was burned. as 
scars will show, and I inhaled the fire. My collar bone was also broken. I was 
unconscious when found and became insane from the injuries received. 

My son (the eldest), a bright boy: was killed by machinery in the United 
States navy-yard at Washington, where he was at the time employed, as the 
records of the Navy Department will show. 

At the close of the war, on the third day of the grand review of the Army, 
in the year 1865, my oldest surviving boy, of six years, was stolen by an officer 
of the Army. and has not been heard of since. 

“ My husband, who served in the organization aforesaid, left his home in 1865 


and has not been heard from since. He deserted me, as I believe, on accountof 
my infirmities, 7 

“I have been accustomed to a comfortable home, and might have continued 
welland epee te for the war and its consequences. Prior thereto I was in 
perfect health both mentally and 3 

„That. in view of the facts as aforesaid, she earnestly begs your consideration 
and prays that she may be placed upon the pension-rolls of the United States, 
subject to its provisions and limitations thereof. 

“MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 


“The undersigned res lly represent that they are ae with Mary 
Ann Dougherty, believe the facts stated in the aforesaid petition to be true, and 
join her tnerein and ask consideration of same from your honorable body. 
“DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral, 
“ Mrs. GEORGE U. MORRIS, 
“S, NICHOLSON, 
“Commodore, United States Navy. 
„W. A. LEONARD, 
“ Rector of St. John’s Parish, 
“E. C. WEAVER, 
“ Late Captain, United States Volunteers, 
“GEORGE W. ROUZER, 
* 9 e one Navy Journal. 
“GEO. BANCROFT.” 

The committee find that claimant made application for pension as the widow 
of Daniel Dougherty, and in 1878 received certificate for same; that shortly there- 
after evidence was discovered showing that the husband was not dead, and had 
made a claim (No. 302,398) for a pension. The name of the claimant was there- 
upon dropped from the pension-rolls of the Department. 

since that period she been trying ineffectually to obtain relief. But very 
poor, and suffering at times from a ute want, ignorant of the proper method 
of procedure, her bones broken and her system completely shattered by the ex- 
plosion at the United States arsenal, wherein she was serving the Government, 
and in the line of duty when it occurred; her eldest son killed while working 
in the navy-yard; and insane for four years from the injuries received, and the 
afflictions under which she had passed, as set forth in detail in the foregoing pe- 
tition, and her mind affected more or less from that time to the present, she has 
been unable of her own motion to get her case in shape to present to Congress 
for assistance. Kind friends have done this for her, and the names of Admiral 
Porter, Commodore Nicholson, Hon. George Bancroft, Rev. W. A. Leonard, and 
others to her petition are sufficient by their high character, to certify to her in- 
bein fl and the merits of her claim. 

he committee therefore report the accompanying bill, placing her name on 
the pension-roll at — dollars a month, and earnestly recommend its passage. 

I do not care on this occasion to go particularly into the discussion of 
the general subject of the veto of special pension acts. That has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed already. It has been made apparent to the 
country that they are of comparatively trifling importance; that the 
entire amount saved annually by the vetoes of the Executive in those 
cases is hardly more than $50,000 a year. It has also, I think, been 
shown in a great many instances, and I have charged that in all cases 
where the vetoes were upon the merits and I charge it now upon the 
floor of the Senate, they have each and all been unjust. I say it has 
been shown in a very large number of them affirmatively that the ac- 
tion of the Executive has been unwise, ill-considered, ill-informed, and 
exceedingly and unnecessarily severe in its operation upon these appli- 
cants—severe not only in the deprivation of pension which they should 
receive, but in the defamation of character which has attended them as 
individuals and has been heaped unsparingly upon the soldiery of the 
country at large. 

Mrs. Dougherty came to me, as she came to the members of the com- 
mittee, with reference to the slanders and libels contained in the veto 
message upon her personal character. The chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Davis] some time since introduced and laid before the Senate the 
evidence then existing as to the character of this woman and the jus- 
tice of her claim. He was called to another part of the country by rea- 
son of illness, if I recollect aright, in his family connections, and left 
a request that I should follow the matter up a little further, or as 
much further as I should be able to do, in the way of the collection of 
such evidence as might be brought to me bearing upon the charges of 
the Executive, these unnecessary and irrelevant charges of the Execu- 
tive, even if they were true. 

I have done so not to the extent that I see, from what I learn, the 
inquiry might be well and more successfully pursued, but as far as I 
could, Most of the work has been done by Mrs. Dougherty herself, 
who has evidently suffered mentally under these charges as acutely as 
could any woman in the land. 

I believe from my investigation and knowledge of the matter that 
the charges were entirely unjust. I believe this poor woman to pos- 
sess an excellent personal character, and that she has always possessed 
an excellent personal character; that she has been wrongfully and 
ruthlessly and wickedly assailed. However, the Executive may have 
been himself misled; there has been that carelessness and indifference 
in dealing with the reputation of this woman which deserves repara- - 
tion, to say the least. 

I ought in this connection to say further that at a time subsequent 
to the original discussion the Senator from Missouri on my left [Mr. 
COCKRELL] rose in the Senate and with great vigor charged that the 
allegations of fact upon which the favorable reports of the House and 
Senate committees had been based were untrue; that this woman’s 
case was substantially and really a fraud from beginning to end; and 
he dared the further investigation of the claim. Therefore, although 
it would have been well for the Senator to have adduced his proof as 
well as to have made his charge, as the woman had been already as- 
sailed, it is doubly proper that I should lay before the Senate such 
matter as has come to my possession and leave the Senate and the 
country to judge between these parties, the assailant and the defendant. 


If in this work I seem a little tedious to the Senator, who is smiling, 
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let me assure him that neither he nor the Senate has dealt with a more 
important matter at this session or is likely to do so. To my mind, the 
question of doing rank and infernal injustice to this woman is as seri- 
ous as the question of the tariff, or the re-election of the President for 
another term, or the election of any other candidate to occupy that 
same high office; and I think that the Senator will be willing 1 
his attention without his sneers to What I have to offer. If not, I 1 
seriously misconceive the pleasure of the American people if they do 
not yield a more reasonable consideration to this matter than those who 
have made these charges. 

I will first read what I believe was already put before the Senate on 
a former occasion, the original petition sent by several distinguished 
citizens of this country. It is as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled: 

As a petitioner for your favorable consideration of my claim for pension, Ido 
most respectfully represent that I am a resident of Washington, D.C. I came 
here with my family in 1893 from Mount Holly, N. J., when, shortly after, my 
husband, Daniel Dougherty, returned theretoand enlisted in Company G, of the 
‘Thirty-Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. I obtained employment in the 
United States arsenal making 3 for the United States Army then in the 
field; that on or about the 28th day of June, 1864, while so employed and in the 
line of duty, as above stated, an explosion occurred, which killed and injured 
a number of employés. 

Your petitioner was one of the victims, Iwas severely burned and internally 
injured, besides being mentally injured by the fall from the height to which I 
was thrown through the force of the explosion. My flesh was burned, as scars 
will show, and I inhaled the fire. My collar bone was also broken. I was un- 
conscious when found and e insane from the injuries received. 

My son (the eldest), a bright boy, was killed by machin in the United States 
navy-yard at Washington, where he was at the time employed, as the records 
of the Navy Department will show, 

At the close of the war, on the third day of the grand review of the Army, in 
the year 1865, my oldest surviving boy of six years was stolen by an officer of 
the Army and has not been heard of since. 

My husband, who served in the organization aforesaid, left his home in 1865 
and not been heard from since. He deserted me, as I believe, on account of 
wy infirmities, 

have been accustomed to a comfortable home, and might have continued 
well and Mang wa for the war and its consequences, Prior thereto I was in 
perfect health, both mentally and physically. * - 

That, in view of the facts as aforesaid, she earnestly begs your consideration 
and prays that she may be placed upon the pension-rolls of the United States, 
subject to its provisions and limitations thereof. 

MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 

The undersigned respectfully represent that they are acquainted with Mary 
Ann Dougherty, believe the facts stated in the aforesaid petition to be true, and 
join her therein and ask consideration of same from your honorable body. 

DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral, 
Mrs. GEORGE U. MORRIS, 
S. NICHOLSON, 
Commodore Uniled States Navy. 
W. A. LEONARD, 
Rector of St. John's Parish, 
E. C. WEAVER, 
Iate in United Slates Volunteers. 
GEORGE W. ROUZER, 


9 83 and Navy Journal, 
GEO. BAN Fr. 

This is a paper that has been filed in the Pension Office. The 
George Bancroft referred to here was supposed at first to have been 
the historian. It is another gentleman of the same name, who is well 
known to citizens of the city of Washington. He is a man of high 
character and is concerned in the musical service of several of the 
churches here, and has been well known for many years. 

In this connection I read the following certificate, and I invite the 
fullest investigation of the genuineness of these signatures, about 
which something was heard on former occasions: 

WASHINGTON ARSENAL, Washingion, D. C., March 9, 1880. 
To all whom it may concern: 


We, the ee grin poe gh certify that Mary A. Dougherty was emplo: 
at this arsenal and that while at her work on the second day of July, 1864, —— 
severely burned by an explosion of powder. At said explosion several were 


killed. 
JOHN MURPHY, 
First-class Private of Ordnance. 
Captain United States A 
n, s Army. 
R. B. CLARK. 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Acting Sergeant Ordnance 8 
JAMES HART LL, 
nt of Ordnance. 


Captain and Brevet Major, Commanding. 
It will be observed that the date of this is in the year 1880, sixteen 
after theoccurrence. The genuineness of these signatures, I see, 
as been called in question in the public prints. I noticed some time 
since in the Philadelphia Times an assertion that these ordnance offi- 
cers, at least Major McKee and Sergeant Campbell, repudiate the gen- 
uineness of their signatures. That was the substanceof the statement 
made in the paper, but it is evidently merely a mistake on their part 
if they have done so. It will be observed that the certificate was made 
some sixteen years after the occurrence, and some of the details may 
have passed their mind since the year 1880, when it was made. I have 
had this paper examined at the Ordnance Department, or, at least, the 
signature of Major McKee especially, the one to which my attention 

was particularly called, and I have received the following certificate: 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1888. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge pees of 8 letter of this date, in- 
* N Washington Arsenal, D. C., March 9, 1880, signed by 


McKee, captain and brevet major, commanding,” and five others, 


to the effect that Mary A. en coarind was employed at said arsenal and while 
at work was severely burned by an explosion, etc., and requesting from mes 
certificate by myself or officers who may be able to recognize the handwriting 
ofthe siguen, as to the a ey of signatures, 

In reply I to say tI am familiar with Major Mekee's signature, and 
have compared this with his signature on official papers in this office, rea be- 
lieve that his signature to the paper of Mary A. Dougherty is genuine. In re- 
gard to the other signatures on said paper I can not certify. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, A 
' 8. V. BENET, 


Brigadier-Gencral, Chief of Ordnance. 
Hon. Henny W. BLAIR, 
Acting Chatrman Commitice on Pensions, Uniled States Senate. 


Others who are acquainted with several of the prominent signatures 
have assured me that they are genuine. There is not the slightest reason 
on the face of the earth to cast any suspicion on the genuineness of any 
of these signatures. If there is lack of recollection upon the part of 
any of them at the present time, itis easily to be accounted for by the 
lapse of seven or eight years or more since the certificate was given. 

I caused a letter to be written to Major McKee who is at the Alle- 
gheny arsenal, at Pittsburgh. The letter was written by Mrs. Dough- 
erty at my request, and this answer was received: 

ALLEGHENY ARSENAL, Pitisburgh, Pa., August 23, 1888. 

Mapa: I am in receipt of your letter asking it I could not refresh my mem- 
ory with regard to the employés injured at the Washington arsenal explosion in 
196i. Such a long time has ela: it would be impossible for me to do so. I 
am sorry I can not assist you, if you are justly entitled to a pension, but the 
facts are as I have stated above. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. W. MCKEE. 

Mrs. MARY Axx DOUGHERTY, 

Washington, D. C. 

This is an unquestionably genuine signature. The Senator from Mis- 
souri can compare it with that on the certificate and see that they are 
evidently the same signature. 

I have here an affidavit by Mr. John Jordan, whois a resident of this 
city: 

District or COLUMBIA, Oily of Washington: 


Before me, S. A. Terry, a notary public in and for the District aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared John Jordan, who being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows: 
lam thirty years of age, and have known Mrs, Mary Ann Dougherty for over 
twenty-five years. The I remember of her was when she was boarding at 
Mr. Jonabal’s. Iremember distinctly after that time that she was working at the 
arsenal, and was working there at the time of the explosion. I remember hear- 
ing my mother talk years ago of Mrs. Dougherty being hurt at the time of the 
explosion. I, however, did not see her wounds at the time, and can not say from 
personal knowledge that she was wounded there. I fully recollect that she was 
working there at the time and always understood she was injured by said ex- 


plosion. 
JOHN JORDAN, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of September, A. D. 1888. 

LAL. S. A. TERRV, Notary Public. 

I next read a certificate by Mr. H. B. Moulton of this city, well 
known to many as being a citizen of this city who takes a lead and often 
is before the committees of Congress in reference to prohibitory legisla- 
tion for the District. He isa prominent gentleman, well known to thou- 
sands throughout the country. He says: 

Wasuinctor Crry, D. C., July 26, 1888. 


My Dear SIr: At the request of Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty, I hereby certify 
that in the year A. D. 1864, I was the foreman of the laboratory in the United States 
arsenal, located in this city, and among the employés of that department of 
work was one Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty; that in the month of June of that year 
an explosion occurred in which over twenty ladies were killed, and many others 
. repo the injured was Mra, Mary Ann Dougherty. 


ery ully 
H. B. MOULTON. 
Hon. H. W. BLAIR, 
United States Senate, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of July, A. D. 1883. 
[sear] S. A. TERRY, Notary Public. 

I will say that I have mislaid a more extended affidavit of Mr. Moul- 
ton, in which he goes on to say that he has frequently met this lady 
since that time. He was himself injured in the explosion. He met 
her soon after the explosion, when she had got out and he himself was 
about, and they talked over the subject between them, and from time 
to time since then he has met her and the subject of her injury has 
been frequently alluded to. He identifies her person fully as that of 
the woman who was injured in the explosion, and whom he has known 
ever since, and at whose request and in whose presence he made these 
statements. I have also the following: 


Wasurseroyx, D. C., July 11, 1888. 
To whom it may concern: 
It affords me pleasure to recommend the bearer, Mary Ann Dougherty, to the 
charitably disposed as worthy, meritorious, and of good moral character. Any 
saree extended to her will be appreciated and worthily bestowed. 


sas oes nal GEO. BANCROFT, 611 P street, northwest. 

I have another statement from him. Mr. Bancroft has been engaged 
and I think isnow engaged as a claim agentin the prosecution of claims 
of this and pernan of other kinds against the Government. He is a 
man whom I have seen personally several times, and he appears to be 
a very respectable gentleman, as I stated before. He says that for 
many years he has known this woman; that she has been in reduced 
circumstances; that he has had occasion from time to tinie to assist her 
with charity; and that he believes her to be a thoroughly worthy, up- 
right woman, not an intemperate woman and not guilty of any im- 
moralities. 

I may say in passing that there appears to have been a little confusion 
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as to the dates when the explosion took place. I have been informed 
that there were two explosions at nearly the same time. I have not 
authenticated that statement, but think that it may have been true. 
I will read in connection with this remark a certificate made by the 
clerk of the Committee on Pensions, who at my request made some in- 
quiries: s 

This is to certify that I have examined the files of the Evening Star, published 
at Washington, D. C., in reference to its report of the explosion which occurred 
at the United States arsenal at Washington. D. C., on the 17th of June, 1864. 

In said report it is stated that two of the witnesses before the coroner's in- 
quest, namely, Thomas B. Brown, superintendent of the building where the 
said accident occurred, and his assistant, Andrew Cox, both testified that all the 
books and rolls containing the names of the persons employed in said building 


were burncd. 
J. B. POTTER, 

8 Clerk Commitice on Pensions, United Stales Senate. 

JULY 27, 1888. 

The explosion in which Mrs. Dougherty was injured has been stated 
in one paper to be on or about July 2, and in another June 28. I 
think there must have been either more than one explosion or a fail- 
ure in memory in fixing the date. It will be observed, too, that the 
records of the arsenal in one of these explosions were shown to be lost, 
by the matter taken from the Evening Star, and a statement which I 
have from one witness who was blown up with the rest was to the cffect 
that the records of the arsenal at the time of the injury to Mrs. Dough- 
erty were also destroyed, but the witness, Mr. Moulton, kept the roll. 
He had charge of the roll itself and knew positively in reference to the 
name of this particular, identical Mary Ann Dougherty being borne 
npon that roll, and being injured in theexplosion. Ihave the follow- 
ing affidavit: 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, ss: A 

I. Elizabeth McConnell, beng duly sworn in due form of law, deposes and 
says that she is a resident of this District,and has resided here for about forty 
3 that she is well acquainted with Mrs. Mary Ann Doughertxz. and las 

nown her since long before the explosion in the arsenal in 1864. That Mrs. 
Dougherty was injured in said explosion, and I have known her eversince said 
explosion; my brother, Sergeant Campbell, lived in the arsenal, and I visited 
said grounds frequently. That Mrs Dougherty now present is the identical 


person who was injured in said explosion. : 
Mrs, ELIZABETH McCONNELL, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of Be ag A. D. 1888. 

[sean.] S. A. TERRY, Notary Public. 

It has been denied in the public prints, whether by Sergeant Camp- 
bell himself on account of lapse of memory I can not say, that the cer- 
tificate signed by Major McKee and Sérgeant Campbell was a genuine 
certificate. Here is the sister of Sergeant Campbell himself who signed 
that certificate and the sergeant who was employed in the arsenal at 
that very time when the explosion took place, who says she visited the 
arsenal often where her brother was, and swears positively to the iden- 
tity of this very Mrs. Dougherty who was present when this affidavit 
was given, and which was brought tome. Here, I say, is the sister of 
the same Sergeant Campbell who establishes the essential facts which 
are controverted by the Senator from Missouri in his defiance to the 
committee and to all mankind to show that this case was otherwise 
than an absolute fraud upon the facts. Iam glad to see that these 
pa rs now attract the attention of the Senator from Missouri, because 

o not think that he would defame a woman unnecessarily even by 

telling the truth without an apology. r 

I will read the following: R 

GENERAL AFFIDAVIT. 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 
In the matter of claim for pension and vindication of the character of Mary Ann 
Dougherty, pending before Congress, 

On this 27th day of August, A. D. 1888, personally ap) ed before me, a no- 
tary public in and for the aforesaid county, duly authorized to administer oaths, 
James W. Rock, aged 39 years, whose post-office address is 819 Sixth street south- 
west, Washington, county of Washington and District of Columbia, well known 
to me to be reputable and entitled to credit, and who, being duly sworn, de- 
clares in relation to aforesaid case as follows: 

On the 28th day of June, 1864, he was an employé of the Government and at 
work in the arsenal at the time of the explosion on that day. He remembers 
Mary Ann Dongherty. who was therein employed making cartridges, and rec- 
ollects distinctly that she was severely injured in the esac, Ha and while in the 

i of her duties: that for some time she was to her 
house and bed under medical treatment therefor and to deponent's knowledge 
has never fully recovered therefrom; that she lost a son in the Government 
service, who was killed at the nayy-yard in this city; that she is in reduced 
circumstances, an invalid, deserving, and merits the consideration of your hon- 
orable body. He turther declares that he has no interest in said case and is not 
concerned in its prosecution, 

JAS. W. ROCK. 


Caas, W. Darr. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the above-named affiant, and 
J certify that I read said afidavit to said affiant, including the words erased and 
the words added and acquainted him with its contents ore he executed the 
same. I further certify thatI am in no wise interested in said case nor am I 
concerned in its prosecution, and that said affiant is personally known to me 


and that he is a creditable person. 

[sear] CHAS. W. DARR, Notary Public, 

Icall theattention of the Senate to this item of evidence bearing upon 
the very bitter assertion of the Senator from Missouri the other day, 
that this woman did not have any son blown up or killed in the navy- 
yard; that that claim was a fraud designed, as I suppose he would say, 
to excite the sympathy of the soft-hearted, and perhaps soft-headed, 
committees of Congress on the subject of pensions. But here is theevi- 
dence bearing upon that point, and perhaps there is more. 


I will say, in passing, in reference to this matter of the boy being 
killed at the navy-yard, who at the time was the only support of this 
woman, who had several children and was herself already disabled, as 
previously stated, by a prior explosion, that a lady of the highest re- 
spectability in this city who was befriending Mrs. Dougherty went to 
the navy-vard, and she has informed me that she found the utmost 
diffienlty in receiving even the ordinary courtesies to anybody from 
the officers there, and came away with the impression that the officers 
were exceedingly reluctant that information should be derived from 
any official source bearing in favor of this Mrs. Dougherty and 
against the declarations made by the Executive in regard to her. All 
the way through it has come to me from those who have been 
making these investigations, two persons or more, that like interfer- 
ence from some source has resulted in reluctance in giving the testi- 
mony which otherwise might be much more full and complete, the 
expression being used that the Dougherty case had become a political 
issue. 

I will read a little fuller statement in the form of a letter. Iam 
sorry I mislaid the affidavit, which was ihe same in substance, but s 
little more full: 

Wasuixetoy City, D. C., July 31, 1838. 
Hon. H. W. BLAIR, United States Senator: 


In answer to your letter of inquiry of the 27th instant I would say that the 
Mary Ann Dougherty who called upon me a few days ago in regard to the veto 
of her pension claim, and to whom I gave the statement Loans to py is 
the identical woman who was in the year A. D. 1864 employed the United 
States arsenal in this city. I knew her then, and remember her distinctly now, 
having frequently seen herand spoken with her from year to year since the 
explosion, in which I have always understood she was injured, I have beena 
resident of Washington since that time. When the explosion occurred I was 
clerk in the building in which it took place, and was myself severely injured. 
After my recovery I was made foreman. As clerk I kept the list of the em- 

loyés, and there was no other person of that name employed there, Her hus- 
Pand y or had boras as I understood, in the Army. 
ery respectfully, 
H. B. MOULTON, 


I have here something bearing upon this Mr. Moulton: 
[Duplicate.] 
Wasninaron Crrx, D. C., July 26, 1888. 

My Dran Sm: At the request of Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty I hereby certify 
that in the year A. D. 1864 I was the foreman of the laboratory in the United 
States arsenal located in this city, and that among the employés of that de- 
8 of work was one Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty; that in the month of 
une of that year an explosion occurred in which over twenty ladies were 
killed and many others injured, and among the injured was Mrs, Mary Ann 

Dougherty. 
Very respectiully, 


Hon. H. W. BLAIR, United States Senate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 604 B STREET, S. W., July 26, 1888. 
I certify that H. B. Moulton was employed as foreman in the laboratory at 
W. arsenal at the time he states. At that time and during the war I 
was employed as chief clerk at the arsenal, and was personally acquainted 


with Mr. Moulton. 
The paymaster at that time was Mili Storekeeper E. N. Stebbins, 8 
ary 


vouchers ought to be on file in the Second Auditor's office of the Treas 
artment. 

5 I am seventy-three years of age and am blind, and consequently unable to reo- 

ognize Mrs. Dougherty, 


H. B. MOULTON, 


F. WHYTE, 
Captain United States Army, retired. 

I bave already made observation with reference to the vouchers. I 
understand that there has been search in the Treasury Department or 
Navy Department or somewhere where they ought to be, and I have 
been told that these vouchers were not found; but it appears altogether 
probable that in the explosions, as shown to have been the case in one 
instance, vouchers and papers were destroyed, which accounts for many 
of the mistakes about this case. 

I have here a letter from a witness who sends a certificate: 

Was moro, D. C., August 27, 1888. 


‘This is to certify that Mrs. May M. Doherty was a fellow employé at the time 
of the explosion at the arsenal, June 28, 1854, and was severely injured by said 


losion. 
“She is a deserving woman and in reduced circumstances, being a widow. 
She has lost her son in the Government service, having been killed at the navy- 


yard in this city. 
JAS. W. ROCK, 
819 Sixth street, southwest., cily. 

The probability is that the common reports of the death of the hus- 
band leads this gentleman into a mistake as to his survivorship in some 
distant part of the country drawing the pension this woman ought to 
have if justice was done between the two parties. I have here a state- 
ment of facts drawn by Mrs. Dougherty, or by some one in her behalf, 
which is signed by James Mulloy, who certifies these facts are true. 
He is, or has recently been, in the employment of the police department 
of this city. 5 

Disrnicr or COLUNBIA, City of Washington, ss: 

The affidavit was drawn and informally executed, and I will read it 
as it is: 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, City of Washington, ss: 

Personally came before me, a notary public in and for the aforesaid city and 


District, aged — years, a citizen of the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, reputable and entitled to credit, and who, being duly sworn, de- 
clares as follows: 

That he became acquainted with Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty in the year of 1 
and lived a near bor to her, and knows that she was employed in the Un 


States arsenal in 1864, and knows that at the time of the explosion in June, 1864, 
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sho was so engaged, and was one of the victims of said losion. He further 
declares that he can well remember that after the explosion her son,a bright, 
intelligent youth, was given employment in the navy-yard, and that he was ac- 
cidentally killed, while in the discharge of his duty, in the year of 1865; and 
further, that he has personal knowledge of the fact that at the time of the three 
or review in May, 1865, she had a little Son who disappeared, and to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, has not been heard— 

So that she lost two of her sons in the way described— 
from since. All that is herein stated is given from memory, of all the facts and 
circumstances; and he further declares that he has known the Mary A. Dough- 
erty ever since, and can positively identify her as the same that was blown up 
in the arsenal, and suffered as herein stated. I have no personal interest in this 
matter, but give this testimony as an act of justice, and I am willing to be inter- 
rogated by any one whom this may concern, 

Sworn to and subscribed to before me on this — day of August, 1888. 


This is, as I said before, drawn by some one who knew the facts, and 
this man could state them with the expectation that his statement 
would be sworn to. It failed to be formally executed. I have here in 
his handwriting, the same as his signature, the following: 

I hereby certify that the bearer, Mrs. Mary A. Dougherty—I have known her 
since 1863, and believe what she sets forth in the within to be true, and that she 
is truthful and honest, so far as I know. 

Yours, respectfully, 


I will read a letter from Mr. Bancroft: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1888. 

DEAR Sim: Considerable controversy scems to be afloat regarding an act re- 
cently passed for the relief of one Mary Ann Dougherty, vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, to whose petition therefor my name was signed. and not that of Hon. 
George Bancroft, the historian. Believing then, as Ido now, that for hertroubies 
and the a, ors she had received while in the employ of the Government, 
I signed said petition after observing the names of the distinguished gentlemen 
that preceded mine, without ever thinking the act would be attributed to an- 
other. Iam still of the opinion the case is meritorious, and instead of meeting 
weber the vituperation of the Executive deserves the consideration of your hon- 
orable 


y. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. C. K. DAVIS, 

United States Senator, 

Mr. Bancroft informs me that in the preparation of this case, the col- 
lecting of these papers, he was connected with the transaction before 
the Department, and since that Mrs. Dougherty herself or friends out- 
side of his office have been the active parties, but he has known her and 
collected the correspondence with the office. 

1 have here a letter which I will read from Mrs. Kate Marr, 1827 
Ninth street, in this city: : 

Mrs. WEAVER: 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty has been here; she is very sick and will go to the 
hospital for a few days. She wishes me Lon get re if you will not go at once to 
the man whom you could not see on account of his being sick, the one who saw 
her boy killed. Get his afidavit and take it to Senator BLAIR by 2 or anyhow 
3p. m. to-day, She was due at the Capitol to-day but is not able to go. If more 

davits are necessary, she can obtain one fram a Mrs. Moddus with whom she 
boarded when she worked at the arsenal, and she will be grateful for the kind- 


* Mrs. KATE MARR, 1827 Ninth street. 
This is addressed to Mrs. Weaver, who is at the head of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance organization in this city, and was interested in 
this case, who, among others, made inquiries at the navy-yard. Here 
is a letter addressed by Mrs. Marr to myself: 
TUESDAY. 


Sim: Mrs. M Ann Dougherty, whom you have so kindly befriended in her 
efforts for relief, sent word to me this morning begging that 1 would write, 
stating that she was ill and not able to see you. I advised her to go tothe hos- 
pital for a few days, as I found her afterwards in a very bad condition, The 
poor creature was a servant in my employ at one time, and I have aiways felt 
the greatest interest in her and sympathy for her; indeed, going far enough to 
find excuses for her failing that always seems to me more the lingering evi- 
dence of insanity than a nearer cause. I do sincerely hope that her matter will 
right itself, and feel encouraged. 

Very respectfully, 


JAS. MULLOY. 


GEO. BANCROFT. 


Mus. KATE THYSON MARR, 
1827 Ninth street northwest, 

Senator BLAIR. 

I do not know what the failing here referred to is. I know that it 
has been said to me that Mrs. Dougherty’s mind was so affected by her 
sufferings at the time of the explosion and since that there are recur- 
ring periods when she manifests some mental aberration. 

I will now read a certificate by quite a number of residents of the 
city who have known her: 

We, the undersigned friends and old neighbors of Mrs. Mary A. Dougherty, 
hereby testify to her good moral character from a knowledge of her for many 
years. 

The police officer has written this addition to his former certificate 
in his own hand: 


From all I know of Mrs. M. A. Dougherty I believe to be a woman of good 
moral character, 
JACOB MADERT, 1822 Seventh 


JAMES MULLOY 
street, 
THOMAS B. TURNER, 1702 Ser- 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 2130 Seventh 
Street Road, 
JAMES A. FULTON, Seventh street onih street. 
d. M. T. BRIDWELL, 363 M strect, 
JOHN F, QUIGLEY, 1102 Seventh 


Roa 
ROBERT CONDON, Seventh Street 
J. H. DAHL, Seventh Street Road. street, S. W. 


Then further: 


I have known Ms. M A. Dougherty for more than fifteen years, and 
jon claim. She has always been 
beginning has 


learned of her in the 


have known her in connection with her 
a truthful, honorable woman, and what 


been reiterated ever since, and corroborated by others, I have always known 
her as feeble in body and mind, and from what I have learned is certainly the 
result of an injary received as claimed. Anything Mrs. Dougherty would tell 


me I would not dare to doubt, 
LAVINIA C. 8 
717 M street, N. W. 


I think that is the name a good hand writing anyway. 
I concur. 
E. S. MORSE, 717 M street, N. W. 
Mrs. MARY GOCKLER, 721 M 


street. 
Miss MARY STEWART, 1503 Fifth W. K. MARTIN, 821 I street, 8. E. 
street, N. W. C. B. DOW DEN, 928 Seventh, N. W. 


I will say here in passing that Mrs. Dougherty came to me a few 
days ago and informed me that Mrs. Logan, the widow of General 
Logan, would come to the Capitol and give me a statement or certifi- 
cate in reference to the good character and good name of Mrs. Dough- 
erty. It was a very stormy day and Mrs. Logan, as I understand, 
must have left the city the day following the one I was to have seen 
her, in order, as I learn from the public prints, to leave the country on 
a visit to Europe. I do not know anything further in regard to it. I 
know Mrs. Dougherty came to me feeling very much rejoiced that she 
would be able to bring to me, before it was necessary to present this 
to the Senate, a statement from Mrs. Logan. Mrs. Dougherty informed 
me that on a former occasion General Logan had acted very kindly to 
her in many ways, and I have come to believe pretty much what Mrs. 
Dougherty tells me without anybody back of her. I will read another 
affidavit: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, Washington City, sa: 

Statement made this the l4th day of August, 1888, by Martha A. Martin, residence 
No. 321 I street, northeast, Washington, D. C., in the pension claim of Mary 
Ann Dougherty, paw pending. inthe United States Senate and which was re- 
cently vetoed by the President of the United States. 

Have known Mrs. Dougherty since 1867. My husband kept a drug storeand 
Mrs. Dougherty came there to get medicine. I beard it said at that time, when 
I first knew her, that she was one of the victims of the arsenal explosion, which 
occurred at the Washington arsenal in June, 1884. I have seen the scars upon 
her person which Mrs. gem ee says are the result of said explosion. I was 
acquainted with several other persons who were in said explosion and they 
have told me that Mrs. Dougherty was injured in said explosion. Mrs. Dough- 
erty commenced work for me in 1877 and remained with me for two years, and 
since that time she has visited me often, and | have glad!y afforded her food and 
sheiter when she was out of work and had nowhere else to go. was keep- 
ing the O-street eating-house for the market people during the time that Mrs. 
Dougherty worked for me, 

My son was nine years in the Navy as druggist, and was three years on the 
Wyandotte receiving-ship at the Washington navy-yard. I have heard him 
frequently s k of the accident at the navy-yard which resulted in the death 
of the son of Mrs, Douzherty, and have heard other persons speak of said acci- 
dent, and have no dount of the fact. 

Mrs. Wells, whose hu-band was a surgeon in the Navy, and was stationed at 
the Washington navy-yard, has said to me that Mrs. Dougherty's son was killed 
there. Surgeon Wells and his wife are now both dead. I also knew George 
Sylvester, M. D., who was the physician who attended Mrs, Dougherty; and he 
came to my husband's drug store for medicine, and I have heard him speak of 
the said accident when Mrs. Dough: rty received her injury. I believe that Mrs. 
Dougherty is a virtuous and respectable woman. I know nothing to the con- 
trary. Sheis a poor, unfortunate persou, and justly merits the charitable conside 


eration of Congress. 
MARTHA A. MARTIN, 


of August, A. D. 1888. 
B. NIX ON. Notary Public. 


Wasurxcton, D. C., September 11, 1888. 


Mr. M. G. FOX, 1137 Seren R street, 
M, FOLEY, 811 Seventh sireet, N. W. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this Mth da 
[sean] 


Hon, Senator BLAIR: 

Sin— 

This is a statement drawn up by Mrs. Dougherty. It is not in her 
hand-writing, but I have also her statement in her own handwriting. 
The people who have drawn these papers are lacking in clerical skill 
somewhat. I read oftentimes more than one document at the expense 
of a little repetition; but I do not feel any apprehension that the facts 
will be too definitely understood if I repeat. 3 

Wasutxaton, D. C., September 11, 1888. 
Hon, Senator BLAIR: 

Sin: May I be permitted to approach you upon the subject of my unfortunate 
claim for a pension, which I might have obtained without the vilification that 
has been heaped upon me by the President's veto (had I been in a sane condi- 
tion). 

I beg to impress upon your mind that I am no common character. I was born 
in the county of Limerick, Ireland, on the 2th day of March, 1840, and was 
sent to the United States by my honored parents. for a twofold purpose. t. e., 
that of an improvement in my health, and finish my education; my desstnation 
was Mount Holly Seminary, Mount Holly, N. J., where I remained until in the 

ear 1853, when without the sanction of my parents I married my husband, 
Daniel Dougherty, the ceremony having been consummated at St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Church. 

I will say before proceeding farther with this letter that Mrs. Dough- 
erty, as I am informed by herself, is the daughter of a prominent physi- 
cian in the old country. She came here, as she states, for the comple- 
tion of her education, and for the benefit of her health, in her younger 
days. That she has had an unfortunate life, it is not necessary to ob- 
serve, but she uses in the first part of this letter the expression that 
she is no common character, and I think the woman is a woman of as 
bright original promise as the average of women in this country. 

Atthe breaking out of the war I was living in affluence, the fact of which I 
can produce evidence. Reverses came, and we came to Washington, and my 
husband enlisted in a regiment of New Jersey volunteers. Now, I had six 
children, four boys and two girls, all depending for support. Necessity forced 
it, and I sought and obtained a situation in the United Stutesarsenal. I worked 
there for some months, when, about the latter part of the month of June, 1864, 
there was an explosion occurred, in which I was severely injured, receiving a 
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fracture of my skull, a broken collar-bone, and asevere burning to my flesh. 
The explosion herein alluded to can not be forgotten, as there is a monument 
erected in Congressional Cemetery to the memory of the unfortunate ladies 
torn to pieces at the time of my injury. 

Sympathy for me led to the appointment of my eldest son to a situation in the 
navy-yard, where, in the line of duty, in the spring of 1865 he was accidentally 
killed by machinery, 

My husband returned from the war a wreck of his former self, and we were 
living near the boundary in May, 1865, during the Grand Army review.” My 
second surviving son, a bright boy of six years, was kidnapped by some one, 
supposed to be an officer in General Thomas's corps, and tbough efforts were 
ae and the President, Andrew Johnson, offered a reward, I have never heard 
of him since, 

As to my character, the President of the United States, I had thought, should 
be the last man to assail it, as I have had no personal knowledge of him, prior 
to the time when I went into the White House, holding in my hand a horse- 
shoe, and the President's first remark was, What have you in your hand?” 
“A horse-shoe,” I exclaimed, for “ luck, nothing more,” and then the President 
said to me, “I will remember your case and act consistently.” 

Now my character has been impeached asa ground for the veto. I was ar- 
rested, as all are liable to, but the records of the courts must show that I have 
been exonerated, and I am at a loas to know why I was not investigated before 
the veto of the President, 

There are others whom I know could give itive evidence to the facts of 
my misfortunes, but they have personal considerations, as they hold office and 
fear—their names are sacred. 

I wish to wrong no one, and even would helpan enemy in distress, but at the 
same time I will protect and defend my family name, which is beyond reproach, 


Very respectfull 
5 Mas, MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 
Hon. Senator BLAIR: 
This matter has been condensed. We could say more if the situation de- 
mands it. M. 1. 5 


As I said, this statement is not in her hand writing, but I have a 
statement in her handwriting. Some friends seem to have assisted in 
putting itas they thought in a more legible hand, I suppose. 

In this connection I will read her own communication to me. This 
was drawn with the idea on her part in one or two places that there 
should be the insertion of some of the documents that I have been 
reading, but I will pursue the reading as it is. 

MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 

I was born on the 25th of March, 1840, in the County Limerick, Ireland, and 
was brought to this country atan early for the benefit of my health and to fin- 
ish my education. I was putin Mount Holly (N. J.) seminary, and was married 
from that place in 1853, in St. Mary's Church, to Daniel Dougherty, and when I 
left there to come to Washington I hada family of six—four boys and two girls. 
When about three months in this city my husband enlisted in the New Jersey 
volunteers, and I heard Ee a P him until after my injuries in the arsenal. 

As [ have just mentioned, I had obtained employment in the United States 
Government arsenal, through Colonel Benton, then in charge, and was there 
about three months when the Se occurred, and I was so injured by this 
explosion as to be unable to work, and my son was put to work in the United 
States navy-yard to keep my family from starving. He was there but a short 
time when he was killed by an accident, and then, at the close of the war—the 
third day of the grand review—my second surviving son was taken by an officer 
of General Thomas's regiment by force, and I have never seen him since. 

As for being such a character as represented by the President, I can say that 
I was arresi but once with any charge against me, that of beating a police 
officer with his own club while he was misusing his wife, and two others— 
which were dismissed—for selling liquor to soldiers of the Army during the 
war. 

Which means these two other charges of selling liquor which she 
explains further on, and it seems she was dismissed without blame. 

After getting better, before I was able to work, I went back to the arsenal 
where I worked about a year when the work was about finished. At the sec- 
ond time I went to the arsenal Major White was paymaster, and my name 
should be on the pay-roll at that time. = 

All these misfortunes were such that I was mentally prostrated and I was put 
in St. Elizabeth's, i 

I will call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the fact that 
it appears this woman was before the explosion and has been up to her 
partial recovery employed, and for a while afterwards. 

Mr. COCKRELL. About a year? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes. 

I went back to the arsenal, where I worked about a year. 

I suppose there was work done in that arsenal after the books were 
destroyed, and probably she did some of it. She says she did. 

All these misfortunes were such that I was mentally prostrated, and I was 
put in St. Elizabeth's Insane Asylum and staid but a few weeks, when I was 

ut in Providence Hospital, and from there I went to my home, which was 
8 taken care of by my brother. 

When able to work I went to the family of Dr. Harword, now in Philadel- 

hia, and have been working in the families of several prominent people, well 
83 here, and who will vouch for what I say here. 

Perhaps the Senator can huntthat up. She says here that her name 
should be on the pay roll, but I will suggest to the Senator that he 
will find that probably one-half the miscellaneous pay-rolls used in the 
Army during the war have been destroyed, and I am informed that to 
a very large extent the pay-rolls, papers, and vouchers which had be- 
come useless by reason of the lapse of time have been destroyed in 
these very Departments. 

[Here comes the application fora pension.] I have been from then until now 
sying to ga a pension, and I am almost worn to death looking for evidence for 
m ne! 

5 — earnestly hope and pray that I may succeed to it now, for I fear this 
will set me crazy again—the libeling of an honest woman by a man who has 


no business to say such things. 
Yours, very respectfully, MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 


I have another paper drawn by her in which she goes over the same 
ground. 
MARY ANN DOUGHERTY—HER ARRESTS AND THE CAUSES, 
I do as you bid me in writing out the statement of my exrests and the reasons 
Mereſor 


Before I forget it, as there isa good deal in this matter, I want to say 
that the police records have been very carefully examined all through 
every book, with the assistance of the clerk, by Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
quite recently, for I did not know that she knew anything about this 
case until I obtained this evidence, and she informs me that in going 
through this very large number of volumes of records down to the 

resent time there is a variety of names very similar to that of this Mrs. 

ugherty, and that serious charges are made against many of them and 
for aught I know they were proved, but this identical Mrs. Mary Ann 
Dougherty that we are trying to get a pension for seems to have carried 
all the way through an entirely innocent and unquestionable reputa- 
tion—arrested, as she says, but exonerated in every instance; the first 
time for assisting to prevent a brutal and drunken police officer from 
killing his wife, and in the other two instances she now gives an ac- 
count: 

I do as you bid me in writing out the statement of my arrests and the rea- 
sons therefor. You know already the assault on the officer, (for beating his 
wife) with his own club, in which case I was acquitied. This was the first, 

When my husi left for the war I had no means of support, and my chil- 
dren had to be fed and my rent paid; so, as I saw others doing, I bought a half 
gallon of liquor, which was hardly in the house and before I had sold a droj 
when an officer came in and took it from me, and I had to go with him an 
take my little children with me, as there was no one in the house to care for 
them. In the morning the case was dismissed, and when I returned to my 
home I found it had been robbed, as I had left no one in charge. (The police 
could watch where the 8 went but could not protect a person's property 

lonel Benton, and through his kindness I succeeded 
tates arsenal. About a month after soray 
w 


thinking he wan geta drink at the pump opposite. He then 


took from his 


sta, 
had sold him no liquor, and this case was dismissed. 

In the next case I was employed at the Deaf and Dumb Institute and had 
come into town to make some pu and then went to a store to pay a bill, 
and when I left I forgot an umbrella (which belonged to my employer, Mr. 
Ballard) and the I had bought. I returned for them and was told that 1 
had left nothing there; and when I attempted to remonstrate with the store- 
keeper he beckoned for a police officer, who arrested me under the impression 
that I was another person well known to the police; and this time also I was 
dismissed. (I have never seen the goods nor umbrella from that time since.) 

This is the substance of my crimes (°). 

You have asked me about my children, One boy is buried in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, one in Mount Holly, N. J., and my son Johnny, who wus killed in 
the navy-yard—I don’t know where he is buried. I have one son now with my 
brother in the State of New Jersey, and my husband stole two from me while 
I was on a visit with him in Philadelphia, and I have never since seen them. 

I have been to the reform school, and Mrs. Shallenberger says she will geta 
letter from the priest and send it to you, but I will go out Sunday again to make 
sure of it and bring it to you. 

have been unable to write before, as I have the rheumatism in my arm and 


1 
1 
1 xo this is satisfactory, and that you can make use of it. 
o 


urs, most truly, 
i à MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 

And inclosed is this: 

I have heard no more about my husband and children until I received the 
dispatches of the death of my husband (whether he intended to get rid of me or 
not), and since then I have been trying to get enough to find my two children 
but I am getting worse off, and now the President has fixed me altogether 
I will have to wait till I get my money before I can look for chem. 


Mrs. Weaver, the lady I have referred to as prominent in the 
Woman’s Christian Union of this city, gives me this statement: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1888. 
To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that I have known Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty several years, 
Has been a servant in my family, and I believe her to be strictly honest and virtu- 
ous. She is industrious, and I believe the stories lately circulated to be without 
foundation. She has had a great deal of trouble, and has been more sinned 


against than sinning. 
: Mrs. M. A. WEAVER, 
Again: 
WASHINGTON, April, 1888. 


This is to certify that Mrs. Dougherty has lived with me for some time, until 
illness compelled her to leave, and we found her capable and honest. I sin- 


cerely hope she will find a home among 8 $ ERGER. 


I have here written on a piece of paper which relates to somethin 
connected with the case, dated December 24, 1879, something in rega: 
to an application for employment on the back of it. It seems that as 
long ago as that she was making very consistent statements in regard 
to the loss of her children in seeking employment; but I read this par- 
ticularly as a certificate from a clergyman who may be known in the 
city: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1888. 


This is to certify that Mrs, Mary Ann Dougherty was employed as a servant 
in our family four years ago and served in that capacity several months. We 
found her industrious and faithful in her duties. 
MELVILLE BALLARD. 


Ihave known Mrs. Dougherty for some time past, and believe that she is de- 


serving and can be trusted. 
JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, 
Sr. Jonx's CHURCH, December 24, 1879. 


The pastor of St. John’s Church in this city at that time. As it ap- 
from these papers that Mrs. Dougherty is a Catholic, I insisted 

that she should bring me some testimony from the clergy of her own 
denomination, for I suppose everybody understands that no Catholic 
clergyman will give certificate or his indorsement from personal 
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knowledge or from investigation in a case of this kind unless he knows | know, that no Catholic priest would ever seemingly indorse any bad 


he is right; and she has brought me the following: 
GONZAGA COLLEGE, Washingion, D. C., July II. 1888. 
From the many references shown me by Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty, I should 
jadge her to be a person of a trustworthy character and capable of performing 
whatever she undertakes in her line of usefulness. 
P. J. O'CONNELL, S. J. 


Another pastor of hers to whom she has ordinarily confessed she told 
me, and who has known her longer and known her better, sends me 
the following from the same college: 

Wasurxerox, D. C., September 16, 1888. 
To whom it may concern: 

Mrs. Mary Ann Dougherty, whose case can not fail to arouse the sympathy 
of every one who hears it, been spoken well of to me by truthful persons 
who have known her for years and who have employed her. I think the aid 
she asks from Government is fairly and justly due her. 

E. A. McGURE, S. J., 
Pastor St. Aloysius. 

Mr. President, I have read these items of evidence atlength because 
I think they ought to go upon the records of this country along with 
the veto which assailed this woman. I think that it can hardly be 
claimed that this woman is not vindicated. That the assault upon her 
reputation grows out of no primary malevolence towards her it would 
be entirely unfair to claim; but the thing has happened that this 
woman has been injured, she has been deprived of her pension when 
in a reasonable discretion she ought to have had it. Beyond that, she 
has been deprived of her character that has stood well in this com- 
munity evidently for a quarter of a century, and I submit that it calls 
upon all those who have been instrumeptal in doing this injury that 
they make reparation. I trust the Ex®tutive will do so in as public 
a manner as he attacked her by a communication to both Houses of 
Congress to place upon the eternal files of this Government forever as 
an antidote to the injury which has been perpetrated by the veto, an 


injury to reputation as well as a deprivation of an all-im t pecu- 
niary right which this woman was entitled to in the judgment of the 
Congress. of the United States. 


I might in this connection make some other remarks bearing upon 
the general topic of these vetoes, but I wish this matter to be consid- 
ered without politics and apart from politics. It is a personal affair 
which ordinarily could be adjusted in the courts, but which could not 
in this case be adjusted in the courts. It is a matter that appeals to 
everything just and natural in the most ordinary human nature, and 
that there may be no excuse for the reiteration of these charges or ef- 
forts of ingenuity and investigation in some way to impeach or weaken 
the force of this irrefragable testimony as to this particular woman, no 
effort to conceal the force of the testimony and to do this woman the 
justice that evidently upon the basis of these facts belongs to her, and 
that there may be no excuse to mix this case up with the politics of the 
country, I will forbear upon this occasion the general remarks which 
at some time I shall be glad to offer to the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the President of the United States, 
as n matter of course, in vetoing this bill had no personal feeling in the 
matter, and oould not have been actuated by any personal ill will. 
He vetoed it because he believed it was right to do so and because he 
believed that it was a fraud. 

Some time ago the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] made an 
onslaught upon the President on this very case, and it was then that I 

the Committee on Pensions to bring in a report in favor of 
passing this bill over the President’s veto, and to-day that challenge 
stands unanswered. 

Now, in order to avoid that the Senator from New Hampshire bas 
come in here with a volume of hearsay testimony. He quotes what 
two of the ministers of the Catholic Church say, and comments upon 
it by asserting that they are always very careful in such matters. That 
is true, and now in 80 one of gawe certificates they do not speak 
upon any personal knowledge, and they so state. 

WIr. BLAIR. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. To those two letters the Senator read from Cath- 
olic clergymen. 

Mr. BLAIR. But the facts are sworn to by witnesses who assert 
facts positively. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am talking about the two Catholic priests 
whose letters the Senator read. Here is one: 

GONZAGA COLLEGE, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1888. 
From the many references shown me by Mrs, Mary Ann Dougherty I should 


judge her to be a person of a trustworthy character and capable of performi 
whatever she undertakes in her line of usefulness, ie 
P. J. OCONNELL,S.J. 


He does not know a thing about it; but she has gone there and spread 
a parcel of names before him, and to get rid of her he gives that kind 
of a certificate, 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator assent to an interruption ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Let me say to the Senator that this woman tells me 
as to the certificate of the priest last read that he has very frequently 
been her confessor, and the other priest knows her well. It is not to 
be expected that these priests have employed this woman in their fami- 
lies or can give certificates as to her character from that process of as- 
sociation as the other parties did; and the Senator knows, as we all 


woman. í 

Mr. COCKRELL, There is noseeming indorsement about it at all. 
He just says she has presented good names and good testimonials, and 
ought to be a good woman. The statement of the other priest is to the 
same effect. All this is mere trash, the veriest bosh, the veriest sec- 
ondary and hearsay testimony ever submitted. 

Now, mark the point. This woman in her long and diffusive letters 
to the Senator states that she was employed in tho arsenal several 
months before the explosion in which she was injured, but she recov- 
ered; and she was employed in there again for a year. That settles 
this case. If she was in that arsenal, her name is upon the records and 
pay-rolls; and the attempt to make the impression that those records 
were destroyed is entirely wiped out by the fact she alleges that she 
was there a year afterwards. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is nothing but the naked, bare assertion of the 
Senator from Missouri to show that her name is not upon the record. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Well, I am not through yet; wait 

Mr. BLAIR. Except the fact that the records were burned up. 

Mr. COCKRELL, That is just what I wanted the Senator to state. 
I have some papers that I will read in a few minutes, and they will show 
where her name is. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not remember the details or the facts bearing 
upon this case, but I would like to ask the Senator what there is in 
the case bearing on this woman’s right to a pension which involves 
her character. If she was not employed there, if she was not entitled 
to a pension for that reason, in what way did it become either neces- 
sary or proper by way of veto to impeach her character and place upon 
the record these against her moral character? 

Mr. COCKRELL. She based herclaim toa pension upon the ground 
that she was a Government employé in the arsenal and was injured in 
that explosion. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now I will show that that is false. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And a fraud, and that all the rest of her conduct 
is in accordance with that fraud. 

Mr. SPOONER. There comes the point of my question. Concede 
it to be false, and that for that reason the woman was not entitled to 
a pension, the point as I understand it made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire is that the veto should have proceeded u that ground 
without any slander or impeachment of the woman and her antecedent 
and moral character. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is noslander of the women, not a particle. 
The President did noé tell half the truth about her character. 

Mr. BLAIR. He did not tell any of it. 

— r. COCKRELL. He told only a part, and not half the truth about 

r. A 

Mr. BLAIR. He did not tell any of the truth about her. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He stated only a part, and every word he said 
was the truth—every solitary word. There never was such an effort 
made on the face of the green earth to bolster up a fraud as this is. 

Now, I speak plainly. TheSenator from New Hampshire has nailed 
the point. He tried to make the impression that the arsenal records 
were destroyed in the explosion, but now Mrs. Dougherty comes in and 
says she was there twelve months after the explosion. Mark that point. 
She now says she had a son killed afterwards in the navy-yard. She 
can tell where all the other sons who are dead are buried, but unfortu- 
nately the grave of that son can not be found. She does not know where 
he was buried. How did it happen that she knows so well where the 
others were buried and not that son? I say the son was never killed 
there. I reiterate and repeat everything I said with redoubled empha- 
sis when F challenged the Senate Committee on Pensions to bring in the 
evidence. I have got this case narrowed down to the exact point. 

The name Bancroft” signed to her affidavit is not the name 
of the distinguished historian, but he is a claim agent, a pension agent, 
a pension shark. 

Mr. BLAIR. I assert he is as honest a man as either of us. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All right; I have his record right here. I hold 
in my hands a report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department accompanied by the testimony—House report 189, Forty- 
fifth Congress, third session, the investigation of the frauds that were 
attempted upon the soldiers of this country by a pack of claim agents 
very soon after the arrears of pension bill was passed. Here is a circu- 
lar that was issued and sent to every soldier in the country whose name 
and address could be found, This circular is on pages 8 and 9; I will 
not read it all. 

To the pensioners of the country: : 

The undersigned pensioners of Washington, D. C., having been more thor- 
oughly identified with the prosecution of the arrears of pension bill than any 
others resident here, desire to present yon notice of the fact that Capt. R. A. 


Dimmick, of this city, who came here three years ago for the sole purpose of 
securing the passage of this measure, the credit is entirely due for management 


‘a 
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and organization in pressing 
in educating the punua the res, and other ; and 
while others who have no to credit are now seeking to creste an impres- 
sion that they have been first and foremost in this work, it is our duty to rec- 
ognize Cap! Dimmick not only as the prosecutor of this measure, but as the 
one without whose effo: measure would never have been pressed upon 
Congress. He putin the first petition from New York, and has been the means 
of having nearly every petition and every letter sent to Congress the past three 
and his work has covered from Maine to California, He has placed be- 
ino tee country over one hundred thousand pamphlets, petitions, and docu- 
ments, and his compilation of statistical information, embracing the most un- 
answerable arguments, being the result.of much study and work, has been the 
main means of enlightening the public and Congress as to the justice and mer- 
its of the claim, Senators, Representatives, and other officials here frequently 
call for these pamphlets, 0 i 
He has done an immense work p eee heavy opposition and discouraging 
ces in various ways, and has frequently been obliged to assume nec- 
essary obligations, being at present indebted to the extent of $152, which we 
trust pensioners will not only relieve him of, but come forward and show in a 
generous manner their appreciation of his work; for nota pensionerin the land 
to-day would be entitled to receive the benefit of this law had it not been for his 
labors, Our assertions are fully corroborated by the attorneys of this city, As 
we have soughtan act of justice and obtained it through the instru- 
mentality of Captain D. , let us now perform an act of justice toward him 
in appreciation of the effort, knowing, as we do, that he has never received any 
compensation for the labors of the past three years. Let it not be said that paw 
sioners were ungrateful to one to whom they owe so much, and a debt which 
ean never be paid. We have started the movement here towards a generous 
testimonial by those e whose homes will now bo made more comfort- 
able and happier, and not only appeal to you to return the inclosed subscription 
tank filled out in accordance with your appreciation of the benefits you will 
receive, but induce all others interested, who have the spirit of manhood and 
generosity, to do likewise, 
Your fellow-pensioners, 


the matter upon the attention of Co and 
State Legislatu 


Hi, A BROWER, beer Department 
8 anterior 5 
W. L. TREMBLY, War Department. 


On the back of this circular is the following: 
“CERTIFICATION. 
“Wasnincton, D. C., January 27, 1879. 

“As a matter of justice I desire to state that three yews ago this month Capt. 
R. A. Dimmick came direct from New York to my house, and remained with 
me for some time, and that on his arrival he announced his intention, that he 
had come on for the express and sole purpose of 8 the arrears-of-pen- 
sion bill before Congress; that he has worked unremittingly on behalf of this 
measure until the present, often engaged until midnight and often from mid- 
night until morning. I do not hesitate to state that the pensioners, as weli as 
many others of this city, know that Captain Dimmick has done an immense 
work with but small means, and with difficulty securing help to assist him 
here, even from those interested, the large majority of whom have never lent 
even a helping hand. I am free to say that, from the knowledge I have of the 
prosecution, hare is nota pensioner in the land who will reap the benefit of 
this law but owes to Captain Dimmick, especially, a 1 t of gratitude; 
for without his constant efforts and organization and direction of the prosecu- 
tion, it is well known that nota pensioner would ever have received his just 
dues from the Government. 

“GEO, BANCROFT.” 


The g e pension attorneys, of Washington, D. C., desire to state that 
to Capt. R. A. mick, of this city, is entirely due the management and direc- 
ion of the prosecution of the arrears of 


tion pension bill which has become a law, 
and to him especially every pensioner is indebted for the success which has 


crowned his efforts, 
T. W. TALLMADGE, 


L. LOWE, 
GEO. BANCROFT & CO. 
L. BINGHAM & CO. 


R. W. WA 
R. S. & A. P. LACY. 
L. H. BURSLEY. 


And that circular was sent out under the name of George Bancroft, 
and thousands probably thought it was Hon. George Bancroft, the 
patriot and historian. This is the man who has been engaged in that 
kind of business, sending out circulars to pensioners, inviting them to 
make subscriptions to be paid to a fellow claim agent. So much for 
George Bancroft. 

Now, we come down to Mary Ann Dougherty and her work in the 
arsenal. She was there two or three months before the explosion, and 
she was there a year afterwards, she says. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator have the whole of that document 
printed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not the whole of the document, only those two 
letters. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator said he was not reading it all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Reporter will print the whole of it. We 
have now got the whole case in a nut-shell. She was there in the ex- 
plosion; she was blown up; and she afterwards got well and went back 
to work at the arsenal over a year, so she alleges. Then her son went 
to the navy-yurd after she was blown up, and was killed there. There 
certainly ought to be a record of his employment. This is the first 
vg that I have ever been able to get the date of his employment 

ere. 

Now we come to Mary Ann Dougherty. Rolls are kept and are in 
the Anditor’s Office to-day which show who was there, who was draw- 
ing money, Not only that, but Congress passed a law appropriating 
$2,000 for the benefit of the persons who were injured by the arsenal 
explosion, and that money was paid and receipts taken from every one 
who was injured. I say that if Moulton and these other humanita- 
rians who are manifesting so much sympathy for this poer woman per- 
mitted that $2,000 to be paid ont without her getting any of it they 
were frauds, too. What were they doing that they did not see that 
Mary Ann Dougherty got her share ot that $2,000? It was appro- 


priated by Congress after the explosion, and a record was kept of those 
who received any part of it, of those who were injured. Now I will 
read: 
Onpxwaxce OFFICE, Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1888. 

Stn: I have the honor to returp letter from Senator COCKRELL, asking forin- 
formation in r to Mary Ann Dougherty, whose pension bill (S, 1547) was 
vetoed by the President July 5, 1838, and to report: 

In the petition herewith embodied in the Senate reportaccompanying Senate 
bill 1547, y Ann Dougherty states: 
* * * * * * * 

“I obtained employment in the United States arsenal, making cartridges for 
the United States Army then in the field; that on or about the 28th day of June, 
1864, while so employed and in the line of duty, as above stated, an explosion 
occurred, which killed and injured a number of the employés. 

“Your petitioner was one of the victims. I was severely burned and inter- 
nally injured, besides being mentally injured, by the fali from the height to which 
I was thrown through the force of the explosion. My flesh was burned, as 
scars will show, and I inhaled the fire. My collar bone was also broken. I was 
unconscious when found, and became insane from the injuries received.” 

s s * + s s * 

‘The records of this office have been carefully examined. It is true that on the 
lith of June, 1864 (not the 28th June, as stated in the memorial) an explosion 
occurred at the Washington arsenal in this city (now the Washington barracks) 
by which twenty-one 5 were killed and many were wound 

A close examination of the monthly pay-rolls of the arsenal from October, 
1863, to December, 1864, nine months before and six months after the date of ex- 
plosion, fails to show the name of Mary Ann Dougherty on the rolls as an em- 


ployé. . 
On July 4, 1864, the President approved joint resolution appropriating $2,000 
for the relief of the sufferers by a late accident at United States arsenal in 


Washington, D. C., to be distributed to the persons injured by the explosion. 


_| The commanding officer of the arsenal made the distribution. 


The commanding officer of the arsenal made the distribution, and 
this was after the explosion. The law was not passed until the 4th of 
July. The explosion occurred on the 17th of June, consequently it 
must have been nearly a month after the explosion before this money 
was paid out. 


The commanding oficer of the arsenal made the distribution. His accounts, 
now on file in the Second Auditor's office, have been carefully examined, and 
the name of Mary Ann Dougherty does not appear among the one hundred and 
twenty persons relieved by the distribution of the money. 

There is nothing to be found in the records to show that Mary Ann Dougherty 
was then employed cr was injured at the arsenal, as claimed by her in the in- 
5 Verria etfull bedient ant, 

ery res; ally, your o sery: r 
15 S. V. BENET, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Ordnan 
Hon. SECRETARY or Wan. 


Mr. President, these are indisputable facts. They will overcome all 
the hearsay that can be piled up by these pitiful solicitations of Mary 
Ann Dougherty to kindly disposed people in this city. There is noth- 
ing in it. She never was employed in the arsenal, and her son never 
was, so far as I have been able to ascertain, killed at the navy-yard. 

I have a letter of the Secretary of War, but I will not consume the 
time in reading it, which simply states that he transmits the letter of 
the Chief of Ordnance, which I have read. 

I have alsoa letter here from the Secretary of the Navy in regard to 
this boy being killed, which is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, July 21, 1888. 

Sır: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the l7th 
instant in reference to the pension bill of Mra. Mary Ann , vetoed by 
the President, and asking to have a thorough search made, and advise you 
“whether any son of Mrs. posgueety was employed in the navy-yard, and, if 
so, when and for what time and his full name, and whether any one of thatname 
was ever killed in the navy-yard by machinery or otherwise, and, if so, when 
and where and under what circum: etc., and give me (you) any further 
information in regard to the subject-matter.” 

So far as can be judged from the petition to Congress of Mary Ann Dough- 
erty, a copy of which you furnished for my information, her son, if she had one 
so employed in the navy-yard, was so employed at some time in the years 1863, 
1864, or 1865. The name of her son is not stated, and as, during the war, there 
was a very large number of employés at the navy-yard, it would be almost im- 
eee ae better information to ascertain whether she had a son among 
the number. 

The commandant of the navy-yard was directed to inquire and rt whether 
the records of the yard showed that a lad by the name of was killed 
by machinery in the yard at any time between 1863 and 1866, or whether any one 
employed in the navy-yard knowledge of such acircumstance. Linclose 
herewith, for your information, a copy of the report of Captain Meade, com- 
mandant of the yard, copies of the several papers which accom: ied it. 
These do not sustain the statement that a boy by the name of Doug! lost 
his life at the navy-xard. 

If, however, Mrs. Dougherty will furnish the Department with the name of 
her son, and state as well as she can recollect at what time he was employed, 
and when and the circumstances under which he was killed in the navy-yard, 
further examination and inquiry will be directed to be made. 


Very respectfully, 
i W. S WHITNEY, 
Secretary % Navy. 
Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 
United States Senate, 
Here is a letter of Captain Meade: 
Ustrep STATES Navy-Yarp, WASHINGTON, 
Commandant's Office, July 20, 1888. 
Str: The records of this yard seem to be very imperfect between the years 
1860 and 1887; but from all I can gather, no such person as Dougherty was 
killed by machinery ” during the time specified in your telegram of the 19th 
instant. No one here has any recollection of such accident between 1863 and 


1866. 
I inclose all the letters on the subject except the surgeon’s, He says there is 
no record in his office of such an occurrence, — 


Very respectfully, MEAD 
p sg! z: Coptain United States Navy, 9 
Hon, SECRETAEY or THE Navy, 


Navy Department. 
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This is from A. G. Kellogg, commander, United States Navy: 
EQUIPMENT OFFICE, NAVY-YARD, Washington, July 20, 1888. 
Sie: Referring to the telegram dated the 19th instant, from the honorable 
Secretary of the Navy, makiug inquiry as to a boy named Dougherty, said to 
have been killed by machinery in this yard some time between 1853 and 1856, 
I respectfully state that there is no record of such an occurrence in tuis Depart- 
ment; neither have I been able to learn of any upon inquiry among the old 
employés, one of whom was Mr. James Wilson, who at that time was foreman 
of the Esra ae s E 
ery respect: 
4 = A. G. KELLOGG, 
Commander, United States Navy, Equipment Officer. 
Capt. R. W. MEADE, U.S.N., 
Commandant. 


Here is another from Commander McCormick: 
ORDNANCE OFFICE, UNITED STATES NAVY-YARD, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1888. 

Sim: Referring to your indorsement of yesterday on the Department's tele- 
gram. g an accident to a boy named Dougherty, I beg leave to inform 
you that no mention is made in the records of this Department of any such ac- 
cident, and persons employed here during the period named have no recollec- 
tion of it. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, , 
A. H. McCORMICK, 
Commander United States Navy, Inspector of Ordnance. 
Capt. R. W. Meapr, U. S. N.. 
Commandant Navy-Yard, Washington, D. C. 
Another letter from William H. Butler: 
CHIEF ENGINEER'S OFFICE, UNITED STATES NAVY-YARD, 
Washington, July 20, 1888. 

I remember a man by the name of Noble" fell while ng a smoke-stack 
of ordnance foundry in this yard about thirty years ago, and he died soon after 
the fall and before he was removed from the yard. I was well acquainted with 
him and worked with him freqnuentiy. I never heard of him as Dougherty, and 


Idonot . a man by the name of Dougherty being killed in the navy- 
bout that e. 
hacia: WILLIAM H. (his x mark) BUTLER. 
Witness of signature: 
Gro. F. WATERS. 


Here is one from Christopher Lewis: 


CHIEF ENGINEER'S OFFICE, UNITED STATES NAvy-YArp, 
Washington, July 20, 1888. 

I came to work in the navy-yard in the year 1854. I remember hearing of a 
man having been killed by falling from the ordnance smoke-stack about a year 
before I came to work in the yard as an employé. : 

1 was driving for a man by the name of Riley in 1853, and my work brought 
me in the yard: frequently, and I was shown where the man fell soon after the 
occurrence. I was told at that time that the man who was killed was named 


Bonis Vann CHRISTOPHER (his x mark) LEWIS. 
Witness of signature: 
Gro, F. WATERS, 
Mr. BLAIR: It shows that there was a man killed named ‘‘ Noble 
Dougherty.” 


Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. When? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The man states 

I came to work in the navy-yard in 1854. 

This was before the other Dougherty came there. 

Mr. BLAIR. Eighteen hundred and sixty-four I suppose is meant. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This says 1854. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no subject-matter of investigation back that 
far. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This statement goes back to the time when this 
man first came there to show how long he had been connected with the 


navy-yard. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does he state when Noble Dougherty was killed? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Yes. g 

I was driving for a man by the name of Riley in 1853, and my work brought 
me in the y frequently, and I was shown where the man fell soon after the 
oceurrence. I was told at that time that the man who was killed was named 
Noble Dougherty. 

Mr. BLAIR. The other testimony is to the effect that this smoke- 
stack fell during the war, so that your date is evidently wrong. It 
should be 1864 instead of 1854. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All right; it is immaterial about that. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator will permit me I will reply. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Certainly, I will hear the Senator if he wishes to 
speak. 

Mr. BLAIR. At 2 o’clock I wish to say a few things. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is a letter from J. A. H. Wilmuth: 

Untrep States Navy-Yarp, Washington, D. C., July 20, 1888, 
ully report that log-book J (from 1863 to January 1, 1865) is 
It has never been in my charge since 1 have been in the office. 


respectfully, your obedient servant, 
= J. A. H. WILMUTH, Mate, U. & N. 


eing. 
™ . 
Ve 

Capt. R. W. Mgapz, U. S. N. 
pt 8 


Now, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived the Chair is obliged to lay before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, being the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce tax- 
ation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator from 
Missouri in his elucidation of this question or with the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and of course I will not interrupt them. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I shall only detain the Senate for a few minutes. 
Mr. BLAIR. Ishall want four or five minutes to reply. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of 
War of August 20. 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington Cily, August 20, 1888. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d in- 
stant, inclosing a clipping from the Pittsburgh Dispatch relative to the case of 
Mrs, Mary Ann Dougherty, and requesting to be furnished with such informa- 
tion as the records of this Department afford relative to Captain Whyte and H. 
B. Moulton, who are mentioned in the article, and also thet application be made 
to the Navy Department for information relative toa son of Mrs. Dougherty, 
who is alleged to have been employed in the Washington navy-yard and sub- 
sequently crushed to death in the machinery in one of the shops. 
In reply, I beg to incluse a report of the 9th instant, from the acting Chief of 
Ordnance, giving the desired information relative to Captain Whyte and Mr, 


Moulton. 
With reference to Mrs. Dougherty's son and his alleged employment in the 
Washington navy yard. a letter was sent to the Secretary of tho Navy, under 


date of the 13th instant, inclosing a copy of your letter and an extract from the 
persoane: clipping, with the request that he would communicate with you upon 
the su je 

With reference to your request for any information which can beobtained as 
to whether the George Bancroft who signed the petition of Mary Ann Dough- 
erty is a nephew of the historian Bancroft, I beg to state that it is believed that 
the person referred to is George Bancroft, formerly a clerk in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau of the Treasury Department, and at present a member of the firm 
of 3 Bancroft & Co., pension claim agents, No. 635 G street, northwest, 
t v. 

This George Bancroft is borne on the Blue Book as having been born in Eng- 
land and appointed from Iowa. He was in the division of which M. Charles 
A. Bates waschief. Mr. Bates is still a chief of division in the Internal Rev- 
whee 5 8 and can doubiless furnish other information in regard to Mr. 

ncroft. 

The inclosure contained in your letter is returned herewith as requested, 


Very respectfully, = 
R. MACFEELY, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
Hon. F. M. 
United 


COCKRELL, 

States Senate, 1518 R street, northwest, Washington, D. C. 

That inclosure was taken from the Pittsburgh Dispatch, to which the 
Senator has referred, and which I will have the Reporter copy and in- 
sert in my remarks. 

Mr. BLAIR. Whatis the substance of that article in the Dispatch ? 
I did not refer to it. I referred to the Philadelphia Times. What is 
this article about? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis an interview with Major McKee. I will 
ask the Reporter to copy it and insert it in my remarks. 

The article is as follows: 

[The Pittsburgh Dispatch, Pittsburgh, Sunday, July 29, 1888.] 

NOT ON THE BOOKS—A VERY CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE NOW FAMOUS MARY ANN 
DOHERTY CASE—HER NAME NOWHERE TO BE FOUND AMONG THE VOUCHERS OF 
THE PAY-ROLLS OF THE WASHINGTON ARSENAL—HER STORY STRAIGHT AS A 
STRING, BUT THE WHOLE BUSINESS SHOWS A EEPREHENSIBLE LOOSENESS OF 
AFFAIRS, 

WASHINGTON, July 28. 

The one curious and mysterious feature of the Mary Ann Doherty case is that 
no record of the woman’s name can be found on the books of the Second Audi- 
tor's Office, where the vouchers of the pay-rolls of the arsenal are kept. When 
Senator COCKRELL said, in uttering his deflance to Senator Davis, that he would 
undertake to show from the records that no such 
arsenal in 1864, many thought that it was a mere 
that kind of a man. He is famous for 


ting himself in regard to the smallest 
details of a case, yet no one scemed to krow whether the Senator had searched 
the records or not. 


At the Second Auditor's Office to-day no one knew of the search having been 
made in regard to the Doherty case. Thereupon the Dispatch correspondent 
procured from Secretary Fairchild a note to the Second Auditor, directing that 
a thorough search be made for the nameof Mary Ann Doherty among the vouch- 
ers of 1864. As the examination was about to begin it was learned a week 
ago Mr. John Cook, chief clerk of the Ordnance Department, had made some in- 
vestigation of the matter. Repairing to Mr. Coox the correspondent was in- 
formed that at the instance of Senator COCKRELL he (Mr. Cook) had, with an- 
other clerk, made a most searching examination of the vouchers from October, 
1863, to December, 1864, and that the name Mary Ann Doherty was not to be 
found. Neither was it among the list of names of beneficiaries from the $2,000 
appropriated for the relief of those wounded by the explosion, 

The undoubted fact of the absence of the name from existing records was the 
chief basis of the President’s veto of the bill passed by both branches of Con- 


ress, 

S Now forthe other side. Mary Ann herself, who is 53 years old, tells a very 
straight story, and Captain Whyte is convinced that he and other officers signed 
the certificate dated March 9, 1880, only after they had ample evidence from per- 
sons acquainted with the facts that there was nothing fraudulent in the applica- 
tion of Mrs. Doherty. H. B. Moulton, a lawyer of unquestioned veracity, made 
affidavit that he was foreman of the cartridge department at the arsenal June 
17, 1864, when the explosion occurred; that M: Ann Doherty worked under 
him, and that he knew her; that she was badly injured by the explosion, He 
has no doubt that the Mary Ann applying for a pension is the Mary Ann who 
was blown up. 

There was plenty of evidence that notlong after the explosion the young son 
of this Mrs. Doherty was given a situation at the navy-yard. at the solicitation 
of citizens, on account of the injuries and impoverished condition of the mother, 
and that this boy, who was about 9 years of age, was caught in the machinery 
ot! one of the shops and crushed to death. 

Mrs. Doherty’s story is indorsed by Admiral Porter, Geo A. Bancroft, a 
nephew of the historian, and other gentlemen of equal reputation, who learned 
the story years ago, before this Se for a pension was thought of. Yet 
with all this testimony, involving H. B. Moulton's positive assertion of the em- 
ployment of Mrs. Doherty at the arsenal at that time, no such name ap; 
on the pay-rolls, t is unaccountable, except upon two theories, either 
that she was appointed the Ist of June and was blown up before the first day— 
in which case her name would not ap on the rolls—or else, sasa Mone 
ton’s afidavit to be correct, she was known to Moulton as Mary Ann Doherty 
and drew her pay under another name. 

One seems to have been generally overlooked is that the case was 
given among others to a subcommittee of the Committee on Pensions, of which 

nator BLODGETT, of New Jersey, is chairman. Senator BLODGETT investigated 
the case and made a favorable report, 
that the bill was passed. and 


rson was employed in the 
luff. But COCKRELL is not 


It was upon the strength of this report 
therefore BLODGETT is really responsible forall the 
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wrangling that has been indulged in, the epithets that have been hurled at the 
President, and the almost bl y encounter in the field of honor between 
BLair, the Puritan, and BUTLER, the Fire-eater. 

It has certainly become a very interesting as well as perplexing case, and all 
the more interesting because both sidesare preparing to fight it out on the lines 
already marked. As for Mary Ann Doherty personally, she is not an at- 
tractive individual. She has worked herself into a condition of excitement 
over her pension which unfits her for work. She does nothing but gad about 
often none too sober—and bore every one she meets with ber story, But that 
has nothing to do with the truth or justice of the matter, and so the battle will 
be fought just as though she were the most charming woman in the world. 


I will next read a letter of General Macfeely, Acting Secretary of 
War, dated the 21st of August, inclosing a copy of the communication 
from the Chief of Ordnance,which simply shows that Captain Whyte 

a retired officer of the Army and was chief clerk at the arsenal, and 

Moulton was employed at the arsenal. 


War DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 21, 1888, 
Sm; In response to your tele; ot this date I have the honor to inclose 
herewith a copy of a report of the 9th instant from the Acting Chief of Ordnance 
in the case of Mary Ann Dougherty, which was inadvertently omitted from 
Department letter of the 20th instant. 
Very respectfully, 
R. MACFEELY. 
Acting Secretary of War, 
Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 


United States Senate, 1518 R street, northwest, Washington, D. C. 


ORDNANCE OFFICE, WASHINGTON, August 9, 1888. 

Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War. 

The Captain Whyte referred tois a retired officer of the Army, and at the time 
ofthe moon (June 17, 1864) he was the chiefclerk atthe Washington arsenal. 
In regard to H. B. Moulton, ourrecordsshow that he was employed at the Wash- 
ington arsenal in the capacity of laboratorian during the months of May, June, 
August, September,October, November, and December, 1864, at wages of $3, $2.25, 
$2.50, and $2.75 per day, respectively. The records prior to May, 1864, were not 
examined, nor were they after December, 1864. 

The names of all Government employés at the arsenal would necessarily ap- 
paron the monthly pay-rolls, and the absence of the names of any persons 

rom the pay-rolls would be evidence that they were not employed at the ar- 


senal. 
CHAS. S. SMITH, 
Captain Ordnance Department, United States Army, 
Acting Chief of Ordnance, 


These papers prove beyond the power of controversion that Mary Ann 
Dougherty was never employed in that arsenal and was never blown up 
in the arsenal, and never received one dollar of the $2,000 appropriated 
and paid ont to the one hundred and twenty persons who were injured 
in that explosion, and there the records stand, ard they can not be im- 
peached or overthrown by the hearsay, flimsy, whimsical statements 
that have been introduced here of men, women, and children in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. GEORGE. TheSenator will permit me to ask him, are the rolls 
of employés in the Department for the year and month in which this 
explosion took place in this arsenal now perfect? 

Mr. COCKRELL. They are, and the names of the one hundred and 
twenty people who received the $2,000 are all there upon the rolls. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘The Senator will permit me a word right there. He 
has produced no evidence whatever that at the particular period cov- 
ered by the explosion the records exist at all. He has produced gen- 
eral letters, but no records within that time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihave produced a letter that a search of the rolls 
in the Department shows that her name is not upon them, and that a 
search of the roll containing the 120 names of persons to whom the 
$2,000 was distributed shows that it does not contain her name; and 
that is all anybody can state. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator simply proves that this woman has re- 
ceived an additional wrong in not getting her share of the compensa- 
tion awarded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is wonderful with Moulton and all her friends 
at her back and $2,000 distributed out that she did not get any share 
of it. That is too thin. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will reply to the Senator. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator has demonstrated a capacity that no hu- 
man being ever possessed before or undertook to claim; thatis, that he 
can prove a negative. We have brought here the affirmative evidence 
of witness after witness of the highest character, unimpeached and un- 
impeachable, and they swear to personal and direct knowledge of every 
fact that was alleged in this woman’s petition, and to every fact that 
is in controversy in this case before the Senate. The Senator knows 
that, and although he has exhibited a great deal more of modesty and 
of quietude of manner in the way in which he has offered this testi- 
mony than he did when he made the charges the other day, I submit 
that even now there is a greater amount of vigor in the manner in 
which he undertakes to perpetrate this fraud upon the country in the 
innocence of his soul than there ought to be. 

How is the testimony of these witnesses to be impeached? How 
are you to meet the testimony of the Admiral of the Navy and the 
dozen other high citizens of this country who made their certificates 
to the essential truth of all the facts contained in this woman’s peti- 
tion, which contained all the facts in controversy here before the Sen- 
ate? How are you to meet the assertions of Major McKee and Ser- 

eant Campbell, and four or five others, several of whom had personal 
owledge and were there at the time, and swear that this identical 


woman worked for the Government and was blown up and her life 
almost destroyed, and that she suffered from insanity for years after- 
wards, being able, however, in view of the destitution of her children, 
to render some service for about a year, but from the explosion until 
now an injured, a suffering, and poor, distressed, unfortunate woman, 
who is deserving of sympathy instead of this effort of a great Govern- 
ment to fugle itself into four more years of position by assailing a 
laboring woman, sick and poor woman, like Mrs. Dougherty. 

I did not anticipate just this style of meeting a case of this kind be- 
fore the Senate. Let me remind the Senator from Missouri that if his 
sneers are sincere, the President himself did not put his veto upon the 
ground that the woman’s assertions of fact were not true; but when he 
was met in the Senate and in the country, before he was met in the Sen- 
ate with the protest of all decent people that he had no right to villify 
this woman, even though she was an outcast, assuming the truth ofall 
that has been charged and not proven, and which has beenasserted after 
it was demonstrated to be false—assuming the truth of the whole of it, 
the President is an infamous libeler when he uses the great constitu- 
tional power he has to hand this poor woman’s name down to remotest 
posterity defamed and libeled unnecessarily. Her character was not 
in issue at all, and when this was called to the attention of the Senator 
and the President how did they meetit? They go to work and under- 
take to prove that this woman is a frand, and after all this testimony 
has been offered they come in with this infamous charge sustained by 
negation, without any evidence at all. 

I suppose there is a better nature in every man; and if I fail to find 
that better nature, if I fail to reach it in the Executive, I shall infer 
that it is a minus quantity and not there. I come here and discard 
all secondary evidence, all general comments, all outside matters, and 
confine myself to the evidence in this particular case, and I have pro- 
duced here nothing but legal evidence, such as is made use of in the 
establishment of claims before the Departments—the positive, direct, 
sworn testimony of witnesses who knew about this case, and who are 
not to be discarded and put aside by the fact that certain records of 
this Government have been carelessly kept or carelessly guarded, blown 
up or destroyed by fire. When I produce that kind of testimony, con- 
fined to the specific issue, how does the Senator meet it? He gets up 
and denounces not only this woman and her case as a fraud, but every- 
body connected with it as having come here and lied under oath, or lied 
in another way quite as guilty, by their letters and affirmations in 
writing. 

Here are persons whose characters are assailed besides Mrs. Dough- 
erty. Mrs. Weaver is or has been at the head of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of this city, a woman of as good character as 
there is on the face of the earth, and she told me, as 1 understood her, 
that in her efforts to get information in regard to the death of this boy 
in the navy-yard she was treated discourteously by the officers, and 
was informed that this was getting to be a political issue and they must 
keep quiet. Mrs. Dougherty told me in regard to an all-important 
piece of testimony of a man who knew of the facts about the explosion, 
now employed under this Government, that he did not dare to tell 
the truth about it, because he had been warned by emissaries of the 
Government to keep still, that it was a political issue, and they must 
be careful what they said or they would lose their places. The dis- 
grace, the mantling disgrace of this whole line of statements of this 
kind that come to me is shameful. I hope to Heaven they are not true. 
There could be no motive whatever for these parties tocome to me with 
asseverations of this kind. 

Now, what does it amount to that certain officials do not find the 
records in the Treasury Department? I doubt whether if they were 
there they would find them. I doubt very much if they were there 
that they would find them. I doubt whether they would find records 
of this kind without some difficulty and prolonged search, and it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to overlook them if they were under 
their very eyes. 

I have come to believe, what I would not at one fime have stated 
but for this persistence in face of the proof I have adduced, that there 
has been an amount of connivance and trickery and fraud perpetrated 
by those in the employment of the Government to victimize this woman, 
and put her in the wrong as against the veto of the President, that 
would shame the very denizens of the pit itself. 

The Senator inadvertently dropped out the word and told me the 
date was 1854, as though it was not a mistake in the writing as to 
when the falling of the smoke-stack occurred. The other witnesses 
speak of it as something that occurred during the war, as I recollect. 

But he would put that occurrence long before the occurrence of 
another fact in controversy here. But here it seems was a man who 
remembered Noble Dougherty.“ who was injured in this way by the 
falling of the smoke-stack, and the name is Dougherty. It would be 
marvelous if the name had been preserved in the records in any case, 
but here is this man’s recollection, a recollection coming from the other 
side, and along with that is the testimony of half a dozen witnesses 
who knew personally about this matter; aud this evidence, Which will 
appear in the RECORD to-morrow, I commend to the careful examina- 
tion of every lawyer, yes, of every person of ordinary common sense 
who can get access to it. s 
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The Senator says he does not find anything down there in the rec- 
ords of the surgeon. Inmy belief—I do not know anything in regard 
to that—it does not follow tbat the boy was ever taken care of. Pos- 
sibly under the pressure of affairs in this Doug family he may 
have been dumped into the water and be lying at the bottom of the 
Potomac to-day. The woman says she does not know where he was 
buried, and the Senator sneers at her because in her insanity, in her 
illness and confinement in an asylum and under the treatment of the 

hhysicians there, at her home and elsewhere, she does not know what 

a become of the body of herchild. God may have buried that boy’s 

body, and it may be found in the future under the guardianship of 

the same great Being who buried Moses on the mountain top; and the 

Senator may find possibly that this defamation to which he has made 

himself a party will be a very serious matter in some other tribunal 

where the boy will confront him and those who do injury to his mother, 
as does the Senator in his effort to defend his chief. 

The Senator begins a reply to this evidence by reading from some old 
manuscript or document the complimentary allusions made by soldiers 
in the employment of the Government to the services of one Captain 
Dimmick in obtaining the passage of the arrears-of-pension law. He 
does seem to have been exceedingly efficient, and these men sent ont 
their request for contributions to a testimonial, Mr. George Bancroft 
indorsing it on the back. Do you suppose these soldiers, in their ef- 
forts to procure suitable testimonials to Captain Dimmick, himself a 
soldier, would attempt to palm off on the whole United States of Amer- 
ica the name of a single man and the name of one man only, George 
Bancroft, whose indorsement was not that of an honest man, calculated 
to give credence and support to their circular? The Senator says, un- 
doubtedly the whole country believed that that was George Bancroft, 
the historian. Is it any disgrace to this man to wear the name of 
George Bancroft, the historian? Is he to go about the country explain- 
ing that he is not George Brancroft, the historian ? 

There is nothing upon the face of the paper signed by Mr. Bancroft 
in this case which would make it improper for a man to affix or sign 
his name to it. I thought it very likely it was George Bancroft, the 
historian. I sent for him, and he did not pretend that he was some- 
body else; he puton no airs. I then made inquiry outside, and I found 
that this same George Bancroft is a man of most excellent character 
in the city of Washington, whose associates are among the religious 
people, the churches of this city, and who stands, so far as I can learn, 
as well as any of them or any of us, and there is not the slightest rea- 
son on the face of the earth to suppose that he is in any way miscon- 
ducting himself in connection with this case; moreover, the evidence 
shows that he had nothing to do with getting it up, more than to pre- 
sent it to the Department. 

And so it comes to pass that these officers of the Government who 
claim to have personal knowledge that this woman has been blown up 
and was injured, and then these various other officers who know this 
by repute, having lived here in the city, understanding about it, make 
their certificate in regard to it, and the Senator would reply to all that 
mass of evidence by saying this man is not George Bancroft, the histo- 
rian. He may be a much better man, though I have high respect for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and no more honorable name exists in 
that great American history which he has written than the name of 
the author at the beginning of it. 

But the Senator took out the Pittsburgh Dispatch and was going to 
read it, but his astute eye was arrested, and I thonght he was not go- 
ing to read it, and did not read it. He said he would have it printed 
some of it—and I desired to know if it was to go into the RECORD. So 
I took the paper from the Senator myself, and now I will read it. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch. Pittsburgh, Sunday, July 29, 1838. 

It will be borne in mind that this bears on the effort of the Depart- 
ment after the tumult had been raised to discredit the testimony of 
McKee and the rest of them, and to get them to say they never signed 
any such paper, and that it was a fraud, an imposition. A big business 
for the Administration! Undoubtedly that is where the large part of 
the surplus has gone to. [Laughter.] 

NOT ON THE BOOKS—A VERY CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE NOW FAMOUS MARY 

ANN DOUGHERTY CASE— 

There was a twang in the Senator's tone. I can not imitate that, but 
I will ask the Senate to consider that the twang isin as well as the con- 
tents of the paper. 

[The Pittsburgh Dispatch. Pittsburgh, Sunday, July 29, 1888.] 

NOT ON THE BOOKS—A VERY CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE NOW FAMOUS MARY 
ANN DOUGHERTY CASE—HER NAME NOWHERE TO BE FOUND AMONG THE 
VOUCHERS OF THE PAY-ROLLS OF THE WASHINGTON ARSENAL—HER STORY 
STRAIGHT AS A STRING, BUT THE WHOLE BUSINESS SHOWS A REPREHENSIBLE 
LOOSENESS OF AFFAIRS. 

Not on the part of Mary Ann Dougherty though. No looseness in 
the affairs of Mary Ann Dougherty, a woman of unexceptionable char- 
acter. But there is no record here to prove the character of her assail- 
ants in that respect. They stand equal before the country, and Isub- 
mit it is time to produce affidavits in support of the veto and those who 
defend it against the charge of looseness in affairs. 

[Special telegram to the Dispatch.] 
WASHINGTON, July 23. 


The one curious and mysterious feature of 5 case is that 
no record of the woman's name can be foundon the ks of the nd Audi- 


tor’s Office, where the vouchers of the pay-rolis of the arsenal are kept. When 
Senator COCKRELL said, in uttering his defiance to Senator Davis, that he would 
undertake to show from the records that no such person was employed in the 
arsenal in 1864, many thought it was a mere bluff. But Cock. is not that kind 
of a man, He is famous for posting himself in regard to the smallest details of 
a hess yet Soe one seemed to know whether the Senator had searched the rec- 
ords or noi 


s thorough search bo Babes for the name of Mary Ann Doherty — the 
vouchers of 1864. As the examination was about to begin it was learned that a 
week ago Mr. John Cook, chief clerk of the Ordnance Department, had made 
some investigation uf the matter. 

Right here I want to ask the Senator to bear in mind that the cer- 
tificates he has produced cover all the records of the time from 1861 to 
1865, and they say in regard to all theso records that there was no 
Mary Ann Dougherty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Net a bis of it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Between those months. I apologize. It was from 
nine months before tc six months after the accident. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is it. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is in proof here and demonstrated by the concur- 
rent account in the testimony given in the investigation, a sworn copy 
of which I have put in from the Evening Star, that the records were 
blown up in one of these explosions and destroyed, and yet there is no 
exception made, and these papers do not show that any portion of the 
records are absent. If there were not two explosions, there being only 
a little inaccuracy as to date, then it was demonstrated that the records 
were not on file at all, for they could not be and never were there, for 
they went in the air before they could be filed at all, and if there were 
two explosions, what reason is there to suppose that they were not as 
likely to go into the air in the second explosion when twenty people 
were killed and a large number wounded, as in the first explosion 
that occurred, in which it is proved that the records were destroyed? 
Then, of what use are these certificates that the Senator produces here 
when they fail directly to note that any records whatever were de- 
stroyed, and carry to the country the impression that all records during 
the period in question were placed on file, and that therefore the name 
of Mary Ann Dougherty ought to appear? 

Isubmit that these records and these letters produced by the Sen- 
ator, which at best could only undertake to prove a negative, are so 
far impeached and invalidated by this pretense to cover everything, 
when it is demonstrated that there is much that they can not cover, 
because they were never there, that they should all be wiped out of 
the case. But to go on with the Pittsburgh Dispatch: 

Repairing to Mr. Cook, the correspondent was informed that at the instance 
of Senator UOCKRELL he (Mr. Cook) had, with another clerk, made a 

MOST SEARCHING EXAMINATION 
of the vouchers from October, 1863, to December, 1864, and that the name Mary 
Ann Doherty was not to be found. Neither was it among the list of names of 
beneficiaries from the $2,000 appropriated for the relief of those wounded by 
the explosion. 

Now, right on that point the Senator makes an argument, as though 
it could be an argument of any consequence to meet this direct and 
positive and overwhelming testimony from a dozen witnesses, based on 
the circumstance that she failed to get the money that belonged to 
her. Does not the Senator know that in cases of this kind scarcely 
one-half of those who deserve and should receive reparation get any, 
and here this woman sick, in the insane asylum, and unable to attend 
to her affairs, and Mr. Moulton injured, and for many months unable 
to attend to anything, and these other workmen having enough to at- 
tend to to get a living for themselves they were not likely to hunt up 
this woman, nor were they iu any sense responsible for her at all. 

The undoubted fact of the absence of the name from existing records was the 

chief basis of the President's veto of the bill passed by both branches of Con- 
gress. , 
That was not so, because the veto discussed the facts as found by Con- 
gress and rejected the claim upon those findings, and then when we 
said the woman’s claim was good notwithstanding the veto, and when 
I and others criticised the fact that the President defamed the woman 
unnecessarily, even if she had no right on the facts to the pension, then 
it was that the Senator from Missouri came in and charged that all the 
proofs were frauds, the admitted facts sworn to by everybody, found 
by both Houses of Congress in this Congress and by the committees 
which reported on the case at the last Congress and a re-examination 
at the Pension Office, and nothing at the Pension Office ever developing 
anything to the contrary of the truth of all these three principal facts, 
the injury to this woman, the loss of one son by death in the navy- 
yard, and the kidnapping of the other. I say the Senator then came 
in and charged that what everybody had before, including the Presi- 
dent in his veto, taken to be true was a fraud. 

Now for the other side, and I will observe that the correspondents 
have a sense of justice and give both sides. That is the great saving 
feature of our American journalism; it plays the mischief with both 
sides and gets at the truth in the end. 

Now for the other side. 

2 Ann herself, who is fifty-three years old, tells a very straight story, and 
Captain Whyte— 

The man who was there in charge as chief clerk, and now a retired 
Army officer, and, as I understand, a graduate of West Point, blind, 


1888. 


presented— 

and Captain Whyte is convinced that he and other officers signed the certificate 

dated March 9, 1880, only after they had ample evidence from persons acquainted 

we te facts that there was nothing fraudulent in the application of Mrs. 
oherty. 

I do not wonder when the Senator’s alert eye crept over this article 
ffom the Pittsburgh Dispatch that he was anxious to withhold it; that 
he exhibited no anxiety to read it, and the more he examined it the 
less likely it seemed that we should ever get it, and I made my advance 
to the Senator’s desk, and I, perusing it, found it to be a most important 
piece of evidence for Mrs. Dougherty’s side. 

H. B. Moulton, a lawyer of unquestioned veracity— 

That is what I said about him; the Senator said he was a fraud 
a lawyer of unquestioned veracity, made affidavit that he was foreman of the 
cartridge department of the arsenal June 17,1864, when the explosion occurred; 
that Mary Ann Doherty worked under him, and that he knew her; that she 
was badly injured by the explosion. He has no doubt that the Mary Ann ap- 
plying for a pension is the Mary Ann who was blown up. 

There was plenty of evidence that not long after the explosion the young son 
of this Mrs. Doherty was given asituation— 

Did the Senator from Missouri know that there was plenty of evi- 
dence right here in his possession from these witnesses that he pro- 
duced and put on record ?— 


There was plenty of evidence that not long after the explosion the young son 
of this Mrs. Doherty was given a situation at the navy-yard at the solicita- 
tion of citizens— 

They can not find that petition of the citizens either, I suppose— 
on account of the injuries and impoverished condition of the mother, and that 
this boy, who was about nine years of age, was caught in the machinery of one 
of the shops and crushed to death, 


There is plenty of evidence—these correspondents find it and Mrs. 
Dougherty said the same thing—a great inventor Mrs. Dougherty! 
has invented all this history and got all the responsible members of the 
Army and Navy, nearly, in this city to certify that her story is trae; 
and yet it is a falsehood! ? 

Mrs. Dougherty’s story is indorsed by Admiral Porter, George A. Bancroft, 
a nephew of the historian. 

It seems in my conversation with Bancroft something of that kind did 
drop ont, that he was a remote connection—he did not emphasize that 
he was one at all. I asked him what this George Bancroft business 
meant. He said it was a good name and belonged to him and he used 
it, and I could not see why he had not the right to his own name. 
But I found out that he led the singing in several of the churches, that 
he stood first rate in the Sunday schools, and I thought he might possi- 
bly tell the truth, even if he was not the historian Bancroft himself. 

A nephew of the historian— 

I state this on the authority of the correspondent now 
and other gentlemen of equal reputation, who learned the story years ago, be- 
fore this application for a pension was thought of. 

Just think of that, all these people are inventing this story to per- 
petrate a fraud upon the country long before the perpetration of the 
fraud was throught of ! 


Yet with all this testimony, involving H. B. Moulton’s positive assertion of 
the employment of Mrs. Doherty at the arsenal at that time, 


NO SUCH NAME 
appears on the pay-rolls— 
` The name went up in the same smoke in which disappeared the pay- 
rolls themselves— A 


and that is unaccountable, except upon two theories: either that she was ap- 

inted the Ist of June, and was blown up before the first day, in which case 

name would not appear on the rolls; or else, admitting Moulton's affidavit 

to be correct, she was known to Moulton as Mary Ann Doherty and drew her 
pay under another name. $ 


What is to be said ofthat? Moulton states that she was known as 
Mary Ann Dougherty; he put her namé upon the pay-roll; and the 
other solution which is suggested here is perhaps the true one. Of the 
other two theories which I suggest, either one would account for it. 
One is that the clerk in his search at the Department failed to find 
her name on the roll, if the name was there, and the second is, that in 
the second explosion rolls were as likely to be destroyed as in the first, 
and it is demonstrated that in the first the rolls were destroyed. And 
these Government certificates fail to take notice of any destruction of 
rolls whatever, yet the Senator from Missouri would have us believe 
they have got all the names of persons that were in the employment 
ef the Government during that period, notwithstanding the proven 
destruction of a partof the rolls in at least one explosion, and undonbt- 
edly in both, if there was more than one. 

One fact that seems to have been generally overlooked is that the case was 
given, among otbers, to a subcommittee of the Committee on Pensions, of 
which Senator BLODGETT, of New Jersey, is chairman. Senator, BLopGert in- 
vestigated the case and made a favorable report. 

It might have been said that it was also investigated in the last Con- 
gress, and Senator SEWELL made a favorable report also. 

It was upon the strength of this report that the bill passed 
provorrr is really pas age for An the „ that has for nee 

n— 
S Perhaps that accounts for what is said to be the difficulty over in New 
ersey— 
the epithets that haye been hurled at the President, and the almost bloody en- 
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seventy-three years old, whose statement is here in the proof I have | om in the field of —— between Brain, the Puritan, and BUTI xn, the Fire- 
eater. 
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Comment is unnecessary on that. 

It has certainly become a very interesting, as well as perplexing case, and all 
the more interesting because both sides are preparing to fightit out on thelines 
e e As for Mary Ann Doherty personally, she is not an attractive 

Perhaps this correspondent, if he had been blown up in that arsenal 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, been insane a good part of the time 
ever since, and had passed through the distress and suffering which 
mark the countenance. of this woman, whose body was burned in many 
places almost to a cinder, would not be so very charming. 

She has worked herself into a condition of excitement over her pension 
which unfits her for work. She does nothing but gad about—often none too 
sober—and bore every one she meets with her story. But that has nothing to 
do with the truth or justice of the matter. 

Thank God here is a correspondent who has struck the point in the 
case at last. 

And so the battle will be fought just as though she were the most charming 
woman in the world. 

And that is the way it ought to be fought. 

Mr. President, I have no more to say. If the President of the United 
States and the Senator from Missouri and the country can leave this 
matter where it is, Iam content; but Mary Ann Dougherty is vindi- 
cated. There is nothing against her but the unsustained and libelous 
assertion of the President in his veto message, made unnecessarily, ir- 
relevantly, and wrongfully, and the effort of the Senator from Missouri 
to bear him out in the false position which he has assumed. 


JAMES M. WILLBUR—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. VEST. I rise to morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before morning business can be en- 
tertained by the Chair it is his duty to lay before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the message, 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia rise 
to the question that has just been before the Senate ? 

Mr. BROWN. I rise to ask the Senator in charge of the tariff bill to 
yield to me a few moments until I present a petition, and I want to 
submit a few remarks in connection with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not entertain morn- 
ing business until the m of the President, now on the table, are 
laid before the Senate. The reading of the message will proceed. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and continued the reading of the message, 
as follows: 


To the Senate: 
I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 1044, entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the ry to state and settle the account of James 


M. Willbur with the United States and to pay said Willbur such sum of money as 
may be found due him thereon.““ 

The claim mentioried in this bill grows out of alleged extra work done by the 
claimant in the construction of the post-office and court-house building in the 
city of New York. 

The United States, in September, 1574, entered into a contract with Messrs. 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., by which they agreed to furnish mere in place cer- 
tain wrought and cast iron work and glass for the illuminated tiling required 
for the said building according to certain specifications and schedules which 
formed a part of said contract. The work was to be of a specified thickness, and 
the contractors were to be paid for the same at certain rates per superficial foot. 
The pe Sera masa estimate for the entire work was specified at $35,577.56. - 
ples o ed oy bien to be put in were submitted to the Supervising Architect and 
accept m. 

In August, 1874, the claimant entered into an agreement in writing with Bart- 
lett, Robbins & Co. to do this work as subcontractor for them at certain prices 
for each superficial foot of said tiling put in place, 

In neither contract was the weight of the tiling mentioned, 

The work was, under the contract with Messrs. Bartlett, Robbins & Co., com- 
pleted, and after such completion and the measurement of the work the said 
firm of Bartlett, Robbins & Co. were paid by the Government the sum of $35,- 
217.57, in full satisfaction of their contract with the United States. 

It appears that after the completion of the work the claimant gave notice to 


the Government that he had a claim against Bartlett, Robbins & Co., wing 
with- 


out of said work, for the sum of $8,744.44, and requested that payment 
held from said firm until his claim against them was adjusted. 

‘The fact that said claim had been made having been communicated by the 
Supervising Architect to Bartlett, Robbins & Co. on the 22d day of August, 
1876, they responded to the Supervising Architect as follows: 

“Dear Sin: We inclose copy of our account against Willbur and the Illumi- 
nated Tiling Company and a copy of Willbur's assignment to the tile company, 
which includes a copy of his agreement with us; and when the Department set- 
tles the measurement of the work the items in the contract will show just what 
the amount is, and, as we have repeatedly assured him, he will haye all the 
measurements the Government gives us. 

“Tf any one has cause of complaint in this case it is us. Four times the work 
came to a stand, or nearly so, and our Mr. B. was compelled to go to New York 
and stay until it was moving again, charging his expenses by Willbur's request, 
and finally it had to be finished by others, etc. We know this does not interest 
you particularly, as you do not know him in the matter, but there has been so 
much willfal misrepresentatijon we thought silence might be misconstrued, 

It is charitable to think Willbur must be crazy. 


“Very respectfully, yours, 
ry respectfully, y “BARTLETT, ROBBINS & CO.” 


In an opinion of the Solicitor of the Treasury concerning this claim, dated 
November 30, 1883, I find a statement that on the 20th day of October, 1876, a 
paper was filed by the attorneys of the claimant, in which his claim for extra 
work and material in performing his contract was alleged to be $21,857.94. It 

further stated that this claim was hastily drawn by one of Willbur's attorneys, 
and without consultation with him. 

On or about the 20th day of March, 1877, Mr. Willbur himself filed a statement 


i 
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of such extra work and material. in which he claimed for the same the sum of 
$12,685. 


Another statement made by Willbur, in February, 1878, presents a claim on 
account of the same matters, amounting to $47,159.62. 

This claim, so variously stated, is based upon the allegation that tiling and 
frames of greater thickness than were required by the contract were put in the 
building. Although it is insisted by the claimant that these thicker tiles and 
frames were directed to be put in,or at least accepted by the 12 having 
charge of the construction of the building for the Government, 1 hardly think 
it will be seriously contended that the claimant has any legal claim against the 
United States. 

But, with a view of discovering whether, upon equitable grounds, the claimant 
should be paid anything by the Government for glass and iron of greater thick- 
ness than its contract with Bartlett, Robbins & Co. required.and which had 
been put in its building by their subcontractor, the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1884 appointed a committee of three persons to examine and report upon this 
claim of Willbur’s,“ with a view of determining what portion, if any, it is 
proper for the Government to pay.” 

On the Mth day of January, 1885, this committee made a report, by which 
they determined that there should be paid to the claimant on account of the 
matters alleged the sum of $1,214.90. 

This report was based upon the measurements, examinations, and estimates 
of two experts, one selected by the claimant and the other by the committee. 
The report was transmitted to the House of Representatives by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and an appropriation asked to pay the amount awarded, 

Bat Mr. Wilibur was not satisfied, and on the 6th day of Jan , 1885, ad- 

ressed a communication to the Secretary of the Treasury, in which this pas- 


sage occurs: 

si shall insist on a remeasurement of the entire work, as this is vital tomy 
claim. The excess which I furnished can only be ascertained by weight in- 
stead of by measuring the thickness of the plates and frames.” 

At the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress and early in 1886 this claim 
was before the Senate Committee on Claims, and at the instance of the com- 
mittee this work was again examined by experts, who came to the conclusion 
that the claimant was entitled to the sum of $45,615.67 for the extra work which 
he had performed and materials furnished. 

It is only alleged that the glass tiling and frames actually put in the building 
were slightly thicker than those required by the contract, and this alleged in- 
creased thickness seems to be fairly represented in a general way by the claim 
that some of the glass and frames which were required to be 1 inch thick were 
actually put in 1} inches thick, 

Upon this statement it must be admitted that the sum above stated as the 
value of this extra thickness is somewhat startling. In the language of the re- 
port upon this bill by the Supervising Architect, “a claim of $7,154.02 for such 
slight excess on work, the price of which was $35,217.57, is hardly entitled to 
consideration.“ i 

The claim. as well as the award of the experts last named, reach their aston- 
ishing proportions by the application of weights to the question in the follow- 
ing manner: A certain area is measured, A square foot of the tiling actually 
put in is weighed, and a square foot of the tiling required by the contract is 
also weighed. Both these weights are multiplied by the area. The lesser ng- 
gregate weight is deducted from the greater, and the difference is divided by 
the weight of a square foot of the lightest ting, thus reducing it to square feet 
of such lightest te. These square feet are multiplied by the price agreed to be 
paid by the contract for exch superficial foot, and an item of extra work is de- 
termined. Thus additional weight in constructed and finished tiling is con- 
verted, as far as price and measurement are concerned, into finished tile, which 
more than doubles the quantity actually laid down. 

This can not be right. And yet the bill herewith returned directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to settle this claim for extra work upon the basis of the 
report of the experts who have adopted this mode of adjustment; or, if not 
satisfied with their report, he shall within thirty days from the passage of the 
act cause a reweighing of said material to be made by two sworn experts, one 
to be appointed by him and one by the claimant, and a third to be appointed 
by these two, in case they can not agree. The bill further provides that he 
shall then pay to said Willbur the difference of excess in weight and superfi- 
cial measurement as found by said experts between the illuminated tiling and 
frames furnished and that contracted for at the contract prices for such work 
and material. 312 

There are features of this claim which suggest suspicion as to its merit. In 
any view of the matter I regard the ciaimant as seeking equitable relief. He 
is not entitled to dictate the rule by which his claim is to be adjusted; and he 
should be quite satisfied if the officers of the Government charged with the 
seitlement of such matters are permitted by the Congress to afford equitable 
relief according to such rules and methods as are best calculated to reach fair 


results, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 12, 1888. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass, the objections of 


the President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding ? 
Mr. EVARTS. I move that the bill and message be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 5 
The motion was agreed to. 


MARY K. RICHARDS— VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate: 

Ireturn without i tht Senate bill No. 3306, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Mary K. Richards.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill applied for a * on the lach day of No- 
yeu. ber, 1878, and the same was rejected in April, 1879, Her claim has lately 
been re-examined, and since the pa of the bill herewith returned she has 
been allowed a pension by the Pension Bureau, it having been there determined 
that the former rejection was a manifest error. 

With this action of the Pension Bureau I entirely concur. 

I therefore venture, notwithstanding the 3 misre presentations of my 
action in similar cases, to disapprove this bill upon the ground that this desery- 
ing beneficiary will receive under the action of the Pension Bureau a much Jarger 
sum than she wouldif such action was superseded by the enactment of the pro- 
posed special statute in her behalf. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Executive Mansion, October 15, 1888. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass, the objections 
of the President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding ? 
Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, there are some observations in this 
veto message upon which I wish to comment, The President of the 
United States reiterates his former assumption of unusual anxiety for 


the rights of soldiers in like cases, as he states, by saying that he vetoes 
this bill in order that the applicant may receive a still higher reward 
from a grateful country. 

This is a case where a rejection has occurred, and in consequence of 
that rejection application is made to the two Houses of Congress. The 
investigation by the two Houses of Congress in this case calls the at- 
tention of the Pension Office to the injustice it has wrought, and rather 
than submit further, as in many instances, to the admonition and some- 
times severe reproof contained in the reports of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, the Pension Office reviews its previous act of injustice, admits 
its error, and allows the claim. Meanwhile the matter proceeds in the 
halls of legislation. At last, when it reaches the President he makes 
the result at the Pension Office, which is caused by this action of the 
legislature of the country, the basis of claiming an unusual virtue in 
himself. It is not the first time that this has been done. It is not 
the first time that the President himself has gone to the country upon 
this improper pretense. 

I wish to call attention to a similar case reported in the last Con- 
gress—the case of Newcomb Parker—which I had occasion to review. 
ishall read the reportin that case upon the vetomessage. Wehave found 
it impossible to obtain the two-thirds vote in former Congresses in 
these vetoed cases, and that is the reason why the time of the Senate 
is not taken up by the reporting of them back and the interminable 
discussions which never could result, no matter how just the case, in 
securing the two-thirds vote necessary in the two Houses of Congress. 


The majority of the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, returning Senate bill No. 1077. grant- 
ing a pension to Newcomb Parker, with his objections to the passage of the 
saine, have considered the message, and reconsidered the bill and the evidence 
in support thereof, and report: 

This is really an interesting case. The claimant filed his declaration Januar 
7, 1880, six months before the expiration of the limitation for arrears, so that if 
granted he would be pensioned from the incurrence of the disability, and be- 
come entitled to considerable money. He proved that he had suffered from a 
broken ankle received in line of duty, and there was no doubt about it. 

‘Two special examiners successively reported in favor of the claim. There 
must have been parties in the Pension Office who resented these favorable re- 
ports of their own agents. If two favorable report’ result in rejection, how 
many are necessary to secure the admission of a claim under the rules of the 
Pension Office? Where the reports continue in a man’s favor why should the 
office interrupt the flow of good results by interposing a rejection? It would 
seein that the best chance of success is to have a bad case, since verdicts for the 
plaintiff turn him out of court. 

This is not an obscure case either, for the certificate of disability shows that 
claimant was discharged for this very permanent hurt bv reason of an old ir- 
reducible dislocation and fracture of right ankle-joint, received at Fort Totten, 
District of Columbia. Is unfit for duty in Invalid Corps.” 

A permanent incurable hurt, contracted in the service, is proved by their own 
records, and then proved again by two reports of their own agents, who must 
have known better than to do justice if it could be avoided when their work had 
to run the gantlet of such official supervision at Washington. 

Well, the result of all this demonstration was the rejection of the claim No- 
vember 10, 188, on the ground that claimant is unable to prove that he con- 
tracted or had any disability in the service that he did not have prior to enlist- 
ment,” and the claimant was notified accordingly. Whereupon, January 14, 1886, 
Senator EDMUNDS introduced the following bill (S. 1077): 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, the name of Newcomb Parker, late of Company K, Eleventh 
Regiment of Vermont Volunteers.“ 

Which, on the 15th day of April, was reported by the Committee on Pensions 
to the Senate without amendment, and the following statement of facts sub- 
mitted in support of the bill: 4 


[Senate Report No. 561, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. ] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1077) granting 
a pension to Newcomb Parker, bave examined the same, and report: 

The claimant, Newcomb Purker, late vate of Company K, Eleventh Ver- 
mont Volunteers, enlisted August 14, 1862, and was discharged February 8, 1864. 
He made application for pension January 7, 1830, alleging dislocation of right 
ankle by a falling stockade at Fort Slocum, District of Columbia, about Janu- 
ary 1, 1864. The claim was rejected November 10, 1885, on the und that the 
claimant is unable to prove that he contracted or had any disability in the serv- 
ice that he did not have prior to enlistment. 

It appears from the report of the Adjutant-General that this soldier was dis- 
abled by reason of lameness from the fracture of ankle-joint December 31, 1863, 
and that on February 8. 1864, was discharged for disability, but when and where 
fracture of ankle ove the records do not show. The certificate of disabil- 
ity for discharge is, however, on file, and states that he was fouud unable to 
perform the duties of a soldier because of old and irreducible dislocation and 
fracture of right ankle-joint received at Fort Totten, District of Columbia, and 
unfit for duty in Invalid Corps, discharged at his own request, disability one- 
quarter. 

The last examination by a medical hoard, August 6, 1885, rates the disability 
by reason of injury to right ankle at total. 

The claimant has entered evidence of several parties who knew him before 
enlistment, showing that he was then a sound man and hed no difficujty with 
his ankles, and also testimony as tothe incurrence of the disability in the sery- 


ice. 

The report of a special examiner, dated October 23, 1885, which closes as fol- 
lows, is aiso on file: 

From the testimony in this claim I am of the opinion it is one of merit, and 
therefore respectfully recommend it for admission.” 

The reporbof another special examiner, in which a large amount of testimony 
was taken, August 4, 1855, is also on file. in which he states: 

“I think there is merit in the claim for injury of right ankle, and that on that 
account it may be admitted,” 7 

It would seem from this évidence that there can be no doubt that this disa- 
bility was incurred in the service, and that this case should properly have been 
admitted as recommended—as recommended by the special examiners—in the 
Pension Office. Why it was not so admitted does not appear from the papers, 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


On the 2lst of April 
I ask attention to the dates, to see how an effort is made by the vete 
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message to put Congress in a false position, just as I doubt not is the 
case now before us— 


On the Aist of April the bill passed the Senate, and on the 12th of June it 

the House of Representatives, was enrolled June 14, and went to the 

dent for his approval on the 2ist of June, whereupon such proceedings 

were had as the following letter indicates to be usual in such cases. It will be 

observed that enrolled bills can not come to the possession of the Interior De- 

partment save from the custody of the President, who receives them from Con- 
gress, 

From letter in other cases, June 14, 1888. 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


„Sin: I send hereby enrolled bills as follows: * * è Please cause the same 
to be critically examined and report to this Department whether in your opin- 
ion any objections to their approval are known to exist. In cases where objec- 
tions exist they should be specifically set forth. 

Very respectfully, 
"H, S. MULDROW, 
“Acting Secretary. 
“The CONMISSIONER OF PENSIONS.” 


Does the President review the evidence for himself, asking the Sen- 
ate for it? If he saw fit to do so, he could get, the papers from the 
Senate, although we find it impossible for us to get public documents 
from the Executive when they are essential to the performance of pub- 
lic duty. We have asked for them and hunted for them carefully for 
some years and have failed toget them. If heasked he would readily 
get the additional evidence often in possession of the Pension Commit- 
tees of Congress. These bills coming to him, enacted by both Houses 

, of Congress, instead of reviewing them for himself or appointing some 
independent tribunal that has not already been overruled, he sends 
them back to the very source of the injustice that is complained of, 
and asks the Pension Office to say whether they can find any objection 
to the action of Congress, when that action is a re-proof of their inaccu- 
racy or their own wrong. 


February 6, all the papers on filein the Pension Office in this case were called 
88 sent tothe Senate committee, and April 15 were returned tothe Pension 

ce. 

Being now in possession of the Senate reportand of the papers from and after 
April 15, and of the enrolled bill from the President, and his demand for the 
facts, the Commissioner overhauls the performances of his subordinates in this 
case, and the following report of the evidence on file is the result. It will be 
observed that this document itself proves that it is made after the Senate action 
took place, and was known to the Commissioner, who personally examined 
this case, as a document printed herewith, containing, as it does, these words: 
“The papers were sent to the Senate Committee on Pensions February 6, 1886, 
and returned April 15, 1886.” 


No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers.] 


Claim was rejected November 10, 1885, on the ground that claimant is unable 
to prove that he contracted or had any disability in the service that he did not 
have prior to enlistment. 

Soldier enlisted as private August 14, 1862, and was transferred to One hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth Company, Second Battalion Invalid Corps, December 
31,1553, at Clifburn Barracks, by reason of lameness from fracture of ankle-joint 
and flat foot, 9 February 8, 1864, for disability. 

Certificate of disability shows that he was discharged by reason of an old 
irreducible dislocation and fracture of right ankle: joint, received at Fort Totten, 
District of Columbia, is unfit for duty in the Invalid Corps, and is discharged at 
his own request; disability, one-fourth.” 

e Regimental records not on file. 

Claimant alleges in declaration filed January 7, 1880, that about January 1, 
1854, at Fort Slocum; District ot Columbia, he had his right ankle dislocated by 
the falling of a stockade. 

In deposition before special examiner he states that as near as hecan remem- 

. ber, it was in October, 1863, at Fort Slocum, District of Columbia, a detachment 
of his company were enzaged in strengthening the earthwork by driving a 
stockade. He was on top of the parapet handling one of the timbers, when he 
slipped and fell into the ditch, and the timber came down on him and crashed 
his right ankle. Was picked up by his comrades and taken to reginrental hos- 

ital, which was between Fort Totten, where Company K was stationed, and 

‘ortSlocum. Never had any trouble with his feet or ankle prior to enlistment, 
and has never received mr injury to right foot or ankle since discharge, but 
admits an ds fed to left hip by being squeezed between two cars in 1873 or 1874. 
Was stripped and examined at enlistment. 

Sposa examiner reports not reliable. 

oses Demarse, late private Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, testi- 
fies that in the fall of 1853, at Fort Totten, he had just come off of picket duty 
and he saw claimant lying in his bunk, and he crutches made for him. He 
said, and they all said, that he was hurt coming off the bomb-proof at Fort Tot- 
ten. He was all right when affiant went on pickett duty, and was Jame when 
he returned. His ankle was not broken, for it was not in splints, but it was 
badly swollen, and a kind of black color and bruised. His foot was kind of flat 
when he enlisted, but he used it perfectly well, only it turned out a little more 
than the other. Can not say which foot it was. 

Reputation good, by al examiner. 

Nathan K. Martin testifies that he was a member of Company K, Eleventh 
Vermont Volunteers, and claimant seemed all right at enlistment, except that 
he had a twisted ankle and flat foot. Claimant was examined at enlistment at 
same time affiant was. Remembers that in the fall of 1863, when the defenses of 
Washington were being strengthened, claimant was at work, and in some way 
got his ankle strained. He was in line of duty. Does not remember the cir- 
cumstances of the injury, only that he was at work on the fortifications, : 

Julius Gaudant testifies that he was a private in Company K, Eleventh Ver- 
mont Volunteers, and knew claimant from boyhood, but had not seen him for 
several years prior to enlistment. Did not notice that he had any trouble with 
{his foot or a peculiar walk at enlistment. Remembers that late in the fall of 
1862 (same year they went out) they were building stockade barracks,and in 
some way claimant got his foot, ankle, or leg hurt, and it made him lame for 
|a long time. Did not see him when he was hurt, but did see him five minutes 
‘afterwards, and he said his foot or leg was hurt, and started away, limping. 

* Claimant was made lame in 1802, and laid around camp for more than a year, 

doing nothing. Claimant's allegations were read to nt, and he states that 
he does not remember the injury at all that way, and only recollects his state- 
ment above. Remembers that when claimant was hurt somebody said, ‘‘ Newk’s 
leg is broken ;” and the boys said, He is only fooling to get rid of work.“ But 
ntan t did not afterwards, for he would not have kept it up so long, and he kept 
getting worse, 
Allen S. Fleury testifies that he was a member of Company K, Eleventh Ver- 
mont Volunteers, and has known claimant ever since he wasa child, and knows 
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that as a boy and young man he was an active, athletic fellow, and never noticed 
any difficulty in getting around. Can not say from his own personal knowledge 
that claimant received any injury in the service; knows that he was transferred 
to the Invalid Corps for lameness, and that he was lame around camp for a con- 
siderable time before he was transferred. While he has no personal knowledge 
of how he e lame, yet there is an impression on his mind that he was hurt 
somehow at Fort Slocum in the fall of 1863. Whether that impression was made 
from facts within his own knowledge, or from having this matter talked up to 
him, he can not my: 

At Fort Totten they used to play ball a good deal, and claimant was quite ac- 
tive; but there was a time when he did not play on account of lameness, Claim- 
ant's statement was read to affiant, and he states he does not remember any 
9 me narrative. 


— s H. Soules, late lieutenant, Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, 
states, in areply to a letter from this office, that he remembers claimant was off 
duty at Fort Totten in 1863 on accountof his foot and ankle being bad. As to his 
being sound at enlistment, knows that he was stripped and examined, and he 
su d that was good evidence of soundness, 

. 8. Lillie, late private Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, states, 
in reply to a letter from special examiner, that he remembers Parker, and was 
onduty with him when he was injured, and he never did any duty afterwards. 

Thinks it was his hip or ankle that was injured by a small tree hitting him, 
but can not recall the particulars to mind. 

‘The surgeons of the regiment have been corresponded with, but they fail to 
remember claimant. 

Henry C. Hill, postmaster, Isle La Motte, Vt., testifies that he has known 
claimant since he was a boy, and prior to 1862 he seemed to have some trouble 
with his ankles and he had a flat foot. He walked with the t foot more 
turned than the left and it was flat, broken down in the instep so there was 
no hollow; sold him boots from the time he was old enough to wear them until 
he enlisted, and he walked on the “inner side” of his feet, but he turned the 
right foot more than the other, wore it out on the inner side of the sole, and 
broke down the shank directly. It is reported that he has met with two or 
sree Sonden on the railroad since the war. He bas no bias or prejudice in 

matter, 

Polly A. Goodsell testifies that she is claimant’s sister, and that when he was 
a boy eight or nine years old he fell off a car and sprained his ankle; it was not 
broken, and he got well in a little while, and never was a cripple until he came 
home from the war. He never had a flat foot until he came home from the 
Army, and always wore his boots as straight as any of the other boys, and noth- 
ing was the matter with his feet when he enlisted; remembers of twoaccidents 
received since the war. Last winter he got jammed in coupling cars, and hurt 
his stomach, and about sixteen years ago he had his shoulders squeezed. 

Elizabeth Parker testifies that she is claimant's mother, and that when he was 
about fifteen 2 of age, in attempting to get off a train while it was in motion 
the heel of his boot dragged along the ground as he hung on, and turned his 
right ankle and sprained it. In two weeks he was walking around again, and 
he never had any more trouble with that foot until he went into the Army. Both 
feet were alike when he enl he walked as well as ever he did; hadno 
flat foot and did not break down the shank of his boot. He got doubled together 
on the cars about fifteen years and dislocated his right hip. Is certain that 
it was Die Seg 8 we have spoken about it a good many times; that 
all the injuries he has received have been on that limb. Has noticed that his 
foot has changed since then. 

He had a lump on his ankle as big as her fist when he came from the Army, 
but she did not see that bis foot was any different from what it was when he 
enlisted; but since he got that hip hurt she can sce a change in his foot,and it 
is flattened out and turned sideways. He has met with two other accidents on 
the railroad since, and both of them tothe right limb, and of course that goes 
to affect the foot and ankle. He said when he returned that he was digging a 


trench at Fort Slocum, and fell in and broke his ankle. Knows the bones were 


broken because they had to straighten the ankle by ban 

Ezra Fleury testifies that he has known claimant since he was a boy, and 
used to employ him a good deal. He always had a flat foot from boyhood, and 
a peculiar gait which gave him the appearance of slight lameness, but it did not 
interfere with him, and he was always 8 to scuffle or wrestle with anybody 
who came along, and was an expert at it. as seen Lim swimming, and seen 
his bare legs, and should say, so far as his ankles were concerned, he wasa 
sound man in 1862. 

The papers were sent to the Senate Committee on Pensions February 6, 1886, 
and returned April 15, 1885, 

r acum examination by the Plattsburgh board, held August 6, 1885, shows as 
follows: 

The internal malleolus of the right foot is extra prominent. Immediately be- 
low this malleolus is another bone, one of the tarsus, which is nearly as prom- 
inent as the malleolus. Below this other bone is a large callus of the — 
ment. The ball of t toe and the internal border of the same toe are also 
the seat of hard luses of the integument. The foot is everted so that he 
walks on the internal border of this foot. The arch of this foot is entirely ob- 
literated. His boot shows that he walks constantly on the internal border. 
There is considerable motion of the ankle, and the motion of the toes is not 
interfered with. 

Rated total for injury of right ankle. 


So all that had been done in Congress had got back through the 
President into the ion of the Commissioner of Pensions, and 
thereupon he made a report, and a favorable report. 


The wrapper or jacket in which the papere were kept has the following in- 
dorsement (we call especial attention to that which shows that a special act was 


pending): 
Returned from S. C. (Senate committee) April 15, 1886. 
x [Indorsed on jacket.] 
“ No. 335797. 


“Newcomb Parker; P. O., Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 
“Service: Co. K, Lith Vt. Vols. 

* Enlisted July 14, 1862. 

* Discharged Eeb'y 8, 1534. 

„Application filed Jan’y 7, 1880. 

bs P pe dislocation of right aukle. 

Attorney: George L. Clark, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Another of these ‘‘wretches’’ known as claim agents. This man 
is a leading member of one of the churches of the city, I happen to 
know. 


Nov. 19, 1885, Clark informed rejected; claimant is unable to prove any dis, 
in service he did not have prior thereto. : 
June 22, 1886, date and cause of rejection to claim’t through Hon. IT. G. Bur- 


igh. 
“ Ret'd from S. C. April 15, 1888. 
June 24, 1886, letter to Att'y Clark (soe copy).” 
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OCTOBER 15, 


In the indorsement of April 15 the letters“ S. C.” are used ſor Senate com- 
mittee” by the custom of office, and indicate, of course, to any one exam- 
omg oe poe’ LaS ADE rs have been in the possession and on that date 
returned from 
June 24, the 


S aanne ya that committee. - 
mmissioner makes the order indicated by the following paper 
now among the files: 

“[835797. Newcomb Parker, Company ot ites Regiment Vermont Volun- 


“Mr, Mack, Chief, Eastern Division: 
“ The honorable Commissioner directs that this claim be allowed under his 


ruling No. 181. 
“EVANS, Re-rev'r. 

“June 24, 1885.” 

This allowance of the claim, this long report in favor of it, was made 
after two rejections, and after, in consequence of those rejections, this 
man had come to Congress, got his bill through Congress, gone to the 
President, and the President had sent it down to the Pension Office to 
see if they could not find some objection to it, and finding that there 
was objection they could make to it, to specifically note it in their re- 
ply. They make the examination, reverse all their former action, re- 
port in favor of the claim June 24, and the Commissioner orders the 
claim to be allowed June 24, 1886. 

Prior to June 29 all these things have taken place at the Pension Office, the 
bill and the action of the Pension Office considered by the Executive, and on 
5 29th =e President of the United States sends the following veto message to 

[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 194, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senato bill 1077, 
without his approval. 
To the Senate: 


I hereby return without approval Senate bill numbered 1077, entitled An act 
ossia pension to Newcomb Parker.” 

This mant filed an application for a pension in the year 1880. 

Before the passage of the bill herewith returned, the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, in ignorance of the action of Congress, allowed his claim under the gen- 
erallaw. As this decision of the Pension Bureau entitles the beneficiary named 
to draw a pension from the date of filing his application, which, under the pro- 
visions of the special bill in his favor, would only accrue from the time of its 
passage, Iam unwilling that one found worthy to be placed upon the pension- 
rolls by 4 meg rto. —.— — 28 1 — be an actual loser by 
reason of a spec: ongress in . 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 29, 1886. 


Now note that all these things have taken place at the Pension OF 
fice, the bill and the action of the Pension Office have been considered, 
and on the 29th the President sends the veto message to the Senate, 
which is so like the form employed in the conclusion of the present 
veto m which suggested this case to me, with very slight altera- 
tion. I attention to the similarity in the conclusion of the veto 
message before the Senate and the one to which I have reference, 

See the deadly parallel. 

To the Senate: 

I return without a val Senate bill No. 3306, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Mary K. vad 

The beneficiary named in this bill applied for a pension on the 14th day of No- 
vember, 1875, and the same was rejected in April, 1879. Her claim has lately 
been re-examined, and sines the e Sd the bill herewith returned she has 
been allowed a pension by the Pension Bureau, it having been there determined 
that the former rejection was a manifest error. 

With this action of the Pension Bureau I entirely concur, 

I therefore venture, notwithstanding the persistent misrepresentations of my 
action in similar cases, to disapprove this bill upon the ground that this desery- 
ing beneficiary will receive under the action ofthe Pension Bureau a much larger 
sum than she would if such action was superseded by the enactment of the pro- 
posed special statute in her behalf. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Exxcurrvn MANSION, October 15, 1888. 


To the Senate: 

I hereby return without approval Senate bill No. 1077, entitled “An act grant- 

ing a pension to Newcomb Parker.” 
his claimant filed an 9 for a pension in the year 1880. 

Before the passage of the bill herewith returned the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, in ignorance of the action of Congress, allowed his claim under the gen- 
erallaw. As this decision of the Pension Bureau entitles the beneficiary named 
to draw s pension from the date of filing his application, which, under the pro- 
visions of the special bill in his favor, would only accrue from the time of its 
passage, I am unwilling that one found worthy to be placed upon the pension- 
rolls by the bureau to which he properly applied should be an actual loser by 
reason of a special interposition of Congress in his behalf. . 

7 GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 29, 1888. 


The following letter of the Commissioner, addressed to the committee, dated 
February 6, 1866, proves that as early as that date he was informed of the action 
going on in Congress; that from and after that date he was not in ignorance of 
the proceeding for a special act, and that up to that date, when he transmitted 

the papers to the Senate, nothing had been done in the way of reconsidering 
the case, and asa matter of fact nothing was done until in the month of June 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., February 6, 1888. 
“Sm: In response to your request, I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
pers in the claim for pension of Newcomb Parker, late private of Company 
. Eleventh Vermont Volunteers, original number 335797. The claim was re- 
ected on the ground that the claimant is unable to prove that he contracted or 
isability in service that he did not have prior to enlistment. 


any di 
Very respectfully, 
=~ “JOHN C. BLACK, Commissioner. 
TCHELL 


“Hon. Jonx I. s 
chairman Commiltes on Pensions, United States Senate.” 


‘The Senate kept the rs until the bill was reported and returned to them 
April 15. Darm the dme the papers were in on of the Senate nothing 


would haye been done by the Commissioner. e bill passed the House onthe 
12th of June, It in possession of the House from and after its passage by 


“BOARD OF RE-REVIEW, June 12, 1886, 


No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont 
Volunteers. | 

“ Respectfully referred to the medical referee. 

“Please look over this case and state whether, in your opinion, claimant's 
presens condition is due entirely to injury of right ankle and flat foot, shown to 

ve existed prior to enlistment; or whether, if it is accepted that he received 
an injury to said ankle in the service, you can separate the two, and rate forthe 
ripen which may be due to the service, as per Commissioner's ruling No. 


i GEO. O. EVANS, Re-reviewer. 
“Approved: -> 
F. W. Poor, Acting Chief Board Re-review.” 


No. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont 
Volunteers. 


“ MEDICAL DIVISION, PRN sto OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., June 14, 1836. 

“ Respectfully returned to Mr. Poor, acting chief board of rereview. 

“To say exactly what degree of disability is due to the injury received before 
enlistment and to that alleged to have been received in — is impossible, but 
if the alleged injury is accepted legally, then it is, in my opinion, the duty of 
the 3 di A 5 — 9 the injuries or pees and aftor e - 
ment, and grant a rating for the injury as legally accepted. 

20 UNO P. bu BOSE, Medical Examiner. 

“ Approved: 


FP. H. Barton, Acting Medical Referee.” 5 


This completes the light thrown upon the subject by the records. except as 
the following unsigned document, which comes to us among the files: ae ashy 


Fo. 335797. Newcomb Parker, Company K, Eleventh Vermont Volunteers. ] 


“DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, Pexsion Orrron, 
“ Washington, D. C., June 23, 1836. 

“Sir: In reply to your communication of recent date relative to the above- 
entitled claim, I have the honor to state that I have caused the evidence to be 
carefully examined and have personally considered the same. 

Lou are informed that the case is now under consideration with a view. to 
its allowance, and certificate will be issued as soon as the exigencies of the work 
of this office will admit. 

“Very respectfully, 


. — ä Commissioner.” 
“Grorce I, CLARK, 916 F strect, City.” 


ace 3 egal maxim, unusual clauses always induce a i- 
cion.” With all the rest, why does the President in his message suppress the 


recent unaccountable ruling of the present Commissioner, reversing pve 
e appar- 


the facts in this case; all he 
knows of them comes from the Commissioner of Pensions or from his office. 

Who told him that the Commissioner had reversed the rejection and allowed 
the claim in ignorance of the action of Congress? That assertion must have 
come from the Commissioner, for no one else could have known of his want of 
knowledge. The Commissioner decided June 23 to allow the claim. June 21 
the enrolled bill went to the President. Was the enrolled bill in possession of 
the Commissioner before he decided to allow this claim? However that may 
be, is it conceivable that, with the office stirred up by this pension controversy 
and the constant watchfulness of the office over the proceedings of Congress 
and the correspondence going on between committees and the-oflice, the over- 
hauling and transmission of files, and the special attention thus called to each 
case, besides the public proceedings, reports, passage of bills recorded in our 
Congressional daily, which goes in numbers to all Executive Departments, to 
say nothing of the omnipresent newspapers of the land, that the eyes of the 
men who do the work in the office were not fixed upon their unjust and unren- 
sonable decision in this case, and that whether or not those who were urging the 
claim in Congress called the attention of the Commissioner to it, the allowance 
of this olaim is not wholly due to the section of Congress and not in ignorance ” 
of that action? A 

There can be no good cause assigued for this ruling of the Commissioner, re- 
fusing, by reason of acts, the right to prosecute under the general laws 
for arrears justly due, except in the few cases where Congress makes express 
or plainly implied provision that the pension granted is in lieu of all claims 
whatsoever. Even then, when the claim is for a vested right under existing 
and general laws, which is the fact in this and nearly all other cases, the action 
of the legislative power would fail for a vested right can not be taken away by 
act of Congress, and pensions due by virtue of laws existing when the contract 
of enlistment should be held to be, in effect, vested rights protected by all 
uent legislation. 

In closing this report itis proper to observe, as the result of a careful re-exam- 
ination, that in the whole twenty-five vetoes of special pension acts, originating 
in the Senate, not one “bogus,” or fraudulent, or ill-considered claim, so far as 
Congress is concerned, has been developed. Nor, in the belief of your com- 
mittee. is there one, except the case of Mrs. De Krafft, in which there was a 
clerical error in the bill, doing no one any harm, in which the defeat of the pen- 
sion by the exercise of the veto power has not worked great N and in most 
cases, suffering to the soldiers or their dependent and needy relatives in whose 
favor the Congress had exercised the l tive power. 
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eee is prepared and submitted under the following order of Senate 
committee: 

17 rahe iyi meeting of the Committee on Pensions, June 29, 1885— 

8 , That the several veto messages of the President be referred, re- 
spectively, to the members of the committee who reported the bills vetoed, with 
instructions to examine and rt the same back to the Senate, submitting 
any questions to the committee for advice and re-examination which they think 
necessary, and that any member of the minority of the ccmmittee have leave to 
present dissenting views.” 7 


I think this report, made upon just such a case as I presume that 
before the Senate to be, so far as the claim of the President is concerned, 
is pertinent and should go along with the message of the Presideft, 
which is made part of the records of the country. ; 

I wish in this connection to have printed the first, second, third, 
fourth, and part of the fifth pages of Senate report No. 1424, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session, being the general report made by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, or made by myself by their direction upon the 
pension vetoes which were referred to the committee. It is the gen- 
eral matter preceding the reports upon a large number of vetoes of 
Senate bills in the last Congress: 

Mr. BLarn, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the following report, 
toaccompany bill S. 2005, returned by the President with his objections thereto. 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the m of the Presi- 
dent returning Senate bill 2005, granting a pension to Mary J. Nottage, widow 
of Thomas Nottage, late a es of Company F, Third New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, with the Eexecutive have considered the same, and have 
re-examined and reconsidered the evidence in support of the claim of this sol- 
dier’s widow for a pension. 

The committce oe the veto message back to the Senate and recommend 
~~ passage of the bill, the President's objections to the contrary notwithstand- 

g. 

It is said that never since the foundation of the Government has there been 
an Executive veto of a private pension bill, save in a single instance, until the 
present session. How that may be is of no consequence, but so has be- 
come the number of such vetoes interposed by the present Executive, all within 
afew weeks past, and so extraordinary the censure, sometimes rudely expressed, 
and in nearly every instance seyerely implied , of the action of the two Houses 
of Congress and of their committees, upon whom has devolved the wearisome 
and generally unappreciated labor of investigating these claims, accompanied 
in many cases by such ridicule of, and evident disgust with, the claims them- 
selves, that your committee feel that they are justified in a brief review of the 
circumstances involved, 

In doing this a strong effort will be made to restrain a not unnatural feeling 
of in ion, which, if permitted to assume the proportions which the proyo- 
cation justifies, would wholly destroy those respectful forms of expression which 
must be maintained in official intercourse between the different officers and 
Departments of the Government. This becomes the more necessary in propor- 
tion as it is rendered the more difficult by reason of the unjust and unexampled 
style in which some of the messages of the President are exp) It shall be 
the effort of the committee to get on in this difficult matter without violating the 
courtesies of official intercourse by imitating an example which, so far as we 
5 is without precedent and which, so far as we are concerned, 
re: 80. 
ie haye 8 e of the files of — tyra of cay 4 to 

made, and we with a substantially accurate resul nding first date of June 14, 1886, stating that he incloses enrolled bills as follows, enumer- 
. of che Forty-ninth Congress from its commencement to the 26th day of ating 118 House bills and 11 Senate bills, and instructing the Commissioner ee 
There have been —.— 6 or for increase of private 7530 . Gia emo o be critically examined, and report to this Depart- 

ment whether, in your opinion, any objections to their approval are known‘to 

House bills and 83 Senate bills have passed branches and gone to the | exist. In cases where . they should be . set forth. 

This indicates, of course, unmistakably that the President relies upon the Com- 
5 5 the prolonged and critical inati ired would 
i one who knows the prolonged and cri exam on requ wou! 
which have been submitted for his approval. These vetoes have been accom- | „y pn discredit the eae of thorough personal 6 the large 
ex nga of cases 4 go to the 8 It ged 3 ope moe 
3 ne or nearly every, vetoed case, Congress, by the action o 00 

It is necessary to state the facts, although your committee is not insensible to | has 3 the 8 o Thereupon. the 

ee calls upm ie oeno; whos physical anion, > well 

: own, to sustain the a m of his office, and he naturaily does so to the best 
Each House, however, is le for every bill which reaches the Execu- of his ability. It should not be forgotten that oftentimes the reports of the two 
Houses contain severe and deserved reprimand of the action of the Pension 


530, bi 
to be unacted upon or rejected by the House of bills introduced in the-Ho Office. 

th ‘ s big | Why the President should initiate this game of shuttlecock and pelt a cò- 
ordinate department of the Government with vetoes based upon the review of 
n. the action of Congress by some subordinate of the Commissioner of Pensions 
It will also be observed that buta small pro ion of those introduced are re- | is a topic which will bear thought, but perhaps may be left without discussion. 
fact, Why the finding of the two Houses of Congress should be discredited and attrib- 
utedto unworthy motives, indifference, or incapacity, while the reassertion by 
are believed to be clearly just. It is but an idle waste of time to write up ad- | the pension clerk that he is right and Congress wrong is accepted as the basis of 
verse reports, as a rule, and only those who have comparatively little else to do | fact in these numerous vetoes, it is hard to perceive. But all through these 
vetoes there seems to run the fallacy that the power of Congress to grant pen- 
yet to be made good ones by testimony which may be produced later in the | sions Be 1 to what may already be done by the Pension Office under the 

general law. 

We observe further, that whatever may be said to the con it is very sel- It is difficult to write in that rndimentary way upon the nature of pensions 
dom that a member of the House or Senate will introduce any billin the slight- | and the various grounds of compensation, charity, and public policy which is 
necessary in order to remove this impression. It is sufficient to observe that 
the jurisdiction of the legislative power of this Government is larger than that 

A computation as careful as your committee is able to make without the full | of the Commissioner of Pensions, and that sooner or later, although it may cost 
examination of each bill—and even if that were done it would still remain to | the country a 1 and steady effort, this truth will become apparent. 
deduct the pension already being paid in cases of increase (a very large propor- But it should be remembered thatin a very large number of these bills passed 

this date, | by Congress important original written evidence is filed with the committees 
or presented verbally, as in hearings before other committees upon all public 
questions which come before legislative bodies; and often the applicant is 
present with his statement and his palpable disabilities. This evidence is not 
available to the Executive, at least without the asking, and never has been in 
possession of the Pension Office. Consequently, in nearly every case the Con- 
gressional statement stands upon stronger proot than the finding of facts which 
the President sets up in disapproval of the bill. y 5 

The several pension bills vetoed by the President, with the evidence in each 
case, have been re-examined bythe member of the committee who submits this 
report, and it is his belief that in every instance—twenty-three in number—the 
veto of Senate bills granting relief to claimants of pension has wrought injustice 
to them, and that the statement of facts submi by the Senate committee in 
support of the bills was true upon the evidence, and that the statements of fact 
in the veto 5 far as they conflict with finding of Congress, is untrue 
and wrong. Such notes upon each case as may itate further examina- 
tion of the evidence, together with the Senate report and the veto of the Presi- 
dent, are herewith submitted. 

Further and more particular reports in the several cases will be submitted by 


may be upon the subject, and however unintentionally by reason of want of 
knowledge he may have misrepresented to the country the methods of legisla- 
tion which have been pursued in like cases ever since my see and parlia- 
ments have existed, and which have, since parliaments me free, been 
safe from kingly and presidential interference, all the same the people are mis- 
led pr aia unwarranted statements of the President as to the manner in which 
secre pias upon pensions, claims, and the like is,and of necessity must be, con- 
ucted. 

A claim or a private pension act can be discussed in committee and debated 
in the Senate as long as an appropriation bill; and therefore the conduct of af- 
fairs compels on the part of Congress, if not on the part of any other depart- 
ment of the Government, some attention in the division of time and labor to 
the relative importance of the interests involved. Pension claims always re- 
quire the investigation; of questions of fact and appeal to motives of justice, 
humanity, gratitude, sound public policy, patriotism, admiration for noble 
deeds, the love of glory, and the tuation of the 3 It is not neces- 
sary that this investigation of the facts be made by a full jury of 76 Senators, 
nor by the whole 325 members of the House of Representatives, nor by both 
Houses in full assembly concurfing. It is essential that at least one capable 
and honest mind should examine thoroughly each case in each House of Con- 
gress, and in all cases of doubt and difficulty or of unusual features that the 
committee and the House should do the same. 

That we aver to be the usual and ordinary course of the transaction of the 
pension business of the Senate, and to have been so during the session, all state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. The printed reports of the committee 
have been on the personal files of every Senator for days, and in some cases for 
months, on all the bills which have been passed by the Senate. Alert objectors 
from the ablest Senators not on the committee have watched its work and the 
progress of these bills through the Senate, objecting and whenever 
they believed there was cause to do so in the careful and proper di ard bse) 
their duty. And if formal headings and phrases common to all b bills have 
sometimes omitted, and in consequence of long delays there have been, when 
an re finally came, many cases rapidly when there was no 

und for opposition, it Was only a convenient tch of public business, 
Furtful in no way, usual always, aud to be commended by any intelligent ob- 
server. 

‘The pension business of the Senate has never been better done than during 
this session. Those members of the committee who have performed the most 
have been as careful as any,and derision of their patient, conscientious, and 
exhausting labors to help along these noblest and best portion of God's poor 
and the country’s benefactors can originatetonly in a wise and noble nature 
which is misled, or in one that, if informed, sadly needs recoustruction or re- 
creation. 

There has been from year to year an accumulation of this work, and both 
Houses of Congress have this session made great exertions to perform that which 
came from their predecessors as well as the increase from more recent rejections 
by the Pension Office, together with new cases arising outside the jurisdiction 
of that institution. 

Still the President is wrong when he attempts to stigmatize the industry of 
this . as a reckless and scandalous disregard of public duty and waste 
of the public treasure, and says that there have already been three times as many 
pension bills passed as at any former session; but we are informed that 381 
such bills were passed in the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress—a 
short session—nearly two-thirds instead of one-third as many as during the 
present session. Not very important, to be sure, but when a dazed Congress is 
struggling to preserye a decent reputation it may be justified in pointing out 
an occasional error on the part of the accuser. 

The files of papers in these vetoed cases, which are now in ponosen of your 
committee, contain the letter of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, under 


mmi 
June 26, the whole amount of money called for annually by all the private pen- 
bills passed by is Sows: by the 
President, the character of which will appear further on, is not more than 8150 - 


the session. The vetoes have covered not far from $20,000, or perhaps $25,000, 
and epaike for s l relief are expected to know better than to press Con- 


comfort to know that it rightly belongs to us—or, at least, that if withheld 
wrongfully it did not cost health and life to those and the dependent relatives 
of those whose valor and sacrifices preserved our institutions and made the 
official existence ble which has saved this cash to the surplus in the Treas- 
ury. The present population of this country is at least 60,000,000 souls, and our 
wealth not less than ne prospect 9 ee also, let us feel grateful to Provi- 
for < 
Much criticism has been ind in by the President of the methods of 
islation pursued by the two Houses of Congress, and 2 
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the members of the committee to whom the bills are referred, or in the Senate 
when they are called up for action. 

In the particular case—that of Mary J. Nottage—in which this general report 
is respectfully submitted, there is a reprint of the evidence, that there may be 
a full opportunity for the people to examine and judge for themselves on the 
premises, is case is selected because of the comparative brevity of the testi- 
mony, and is by no means one of exceptional merit or hardship. 


In this connection I ask leave to have printed the special report ac- 
companying the case of Harriet Welch and James E. O’Shea. There 
are many others, but I can not cumber the RECORD totoo great an ex- 
tent: 

No. 5.—HARRIET WELCH. 

The principal facts upon which this claim is based are set forth in the previous 
report of this committee, which is hereto appended. - The reason alleged by the 
Pension Office for the rejection of this claim is that the death of the soldier did 
not result from the service. The following newspaper account of his death ap- 
peared at the time: 

“Syreannous Welch (or Deuney, as he was generally called), a veteran and 
eS oner of the last war, was killed on the track of the Wisconsin Central 

road, about 4 miles north of this place, on Wednesday night or Thursday 
morning last, and wes mangled in a fearful manner, his head having been cut 
Into just above his eyes and his brains scattered along the track. He had been 
to Green Bay atten nay Bon some business relating to his pension and returned 
on the 11 p. m. train. e was known to have left Hilbert, but was not known 
to have ever reached Chilton, and itis sup that he fell from the 11 p. m. 
train and was lying on the track when the La. m. train going north killed him. 
An inquest was held by Esquire Green, of this city, and a verdict rendered in 
accordance with the facts. The deceased was an industrious and hard work- 
ing man and was an engineer at Zech Brothers’ mill, and leaves a wife and 
seven small children to mourn his loss,” 

No question is raised as to the legality of the marriage, which seems to have 
resulted in long cohabitation and the birth of seven children. The claimant 
was married to the soldier June 7, 1868, There is nothing in the evidence to 
justify the slur which the President casts upon the chastity of this widow and 
the legitimacy of her seven fatherless children, Pensions have heretofore fre- 

uentiy been granted in cases similar to this. Human nature cries out aloud 

or the allowance of pension in such a case, and if this woman, with her seven 
small children, is to be deprived of it, your committee at least are glad that the 
onsibility rests elsewhere. 

We print the Senate reportand the veto of the President, and recommend the 
passage of the bill, the veto to the contrary notwithstanding. 


[Senate Report No. 295, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

Harriet Welch is the widow of Syreannous Welch, private Company C, Thirty- 
eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, who was pensioned for gunshot 
wound of his left leg, received in the military service and in the line of his duty. 
The rate of pension was increased from one-half to three-quarters because of in- 
creasing disability in the wounded leg. Again applying for increase of pension, 
he was directed to report for examination before the examining board of sur- 
geons convened at Green Bay, Wis. Returning from Green Bay, Wis., he fell 
from the cars and was killed, September 7, 1877. 

John Harmer filed affidavit May 22, 1881, that soldier's leg was so crippled 
that he could not depend upon it, and that it gave way many times and caused 
him to fall.” That it is his belief in attempting to pass from one car to another 
while returning from Green Bay his leg gave out and caused him to fall be- 
tween the cars, when he was crushed to death, 

In view of all the facts, the committee believe it to be their duty to report in 
favor of this bill, and recommend its e with the ſollowing amendment: 
Strike out in the seventh, eighth, and nint lines the words at the rate of 88 
per month, and $2 fer month for each of her children under the age of sixteen 
years,” and insert “and her minor children” in lieu thereof. 


To the Senate: 


I return without approval Senate bill No. 1333, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Harriet Welch.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill asks for a pension as the widow of Syrean- 
nous Welch, who was wounded in 1864 while in the service, and was pensioned 
therefor in 1867. In 1876 his rate of pension was increased. In 1877 he appears 
to have applied to have his pension again increased. It is alleged that upon 
such application he was directed toappear before an examining board or a sur- 

n at Green Bay., Wis., for examination, and in returning to his home from 
that lace on the 7th day of September, 1877, he fell from the cars and was 
killed, his remains having been found on the track the next morning. 

No one appears to have seen the accident; but it is claimed that he could not 
depend upon his wounded leg and that it gave way many times and caused 
him to fall.” From this statement the inference seems to have been indulged 
that his death was attributable to the wound he had received thirteen years 


fore. 

The widow's claim based upon this state of facts was rejected by the Pension 
Bureau on the ground that the accident resulting in death was not the result of 
his military service; and on an appeal taken to the Secretary of the Interior 
from that determination the same was sustained. 

Though this widow admits that prior to her marriage with the deceased 
soldier she had married another man whom she could only say she believed to 
be dead, I believe her case to be a pitiable one and wish that I could join in 
her relief. But unfortunately official duty can not always be well done when 
directed solely by sympathy and charity. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 22, 1886. 


No. 14.—James E. O'SHEA. 


A re-examination of the evidence in this case satisfies your committee that 
the original report made by them is just, and that the statements therein are 
fully borne out by the testimony. It would seem that this soldier was a very 
brave and trustworthy man, a scout and prisoner of war, who rendered dan- 

us and most efficient service. He has many wounds and is a completely 
roken-down man. We have seen him. He is now in the Soldiers’ Home in 
this District. Instead of being a deserter the records prove that although tried 
he was found “ not guilty.” The report of this committee is right, and the 
sneers of the veto uncalled for. N there can have been no examina- 
tion whatever of the evidence by the author of the veto in person. To veto this 
brave and patriotic soldier into ory as a deserter in addition to all the rest 
is a carelessness to say the least of wh: your committee has not been guilty. 
Here is food for thought and an opportunity for reparation. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 12, 1886. 

My Dran Bon: The bearer, James E. O'Shea, is an old soldier of the Volun- 
teer Army. From a careful examination of his case Iam satisfied that he has 
been — — treated, and if you can do anything to assist him until his case 
Sona for pension) in Congress is settled, it will be appreciated and fully 


He was charged on the records with desertion. I found the facts to be that 


he was tried for desertion, but found not guilty. Ithereſore removed the charge. 
and his bill will doubtless pass both Houses of Congress in due time. General 
Logan, I understand, has charge of it. 
Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS WARD, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, United Slates Army. 
Capt. ROBERT CATLIN, 


Deputy Governor Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 
1 DECEMBER 19, 1885. 
To the Governor of the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C.: 

*Your 1 would respectfully represent that the bearer of this petition, 
James E. O'Shea, late of Company F, Twenty-third Ilinois Volunteers, is an 
old soldier who is trying to get a pension by reason of disabilities which he 
claims were contracted while doing duty as a soldier. He is in very needy cir- 
cumstances and is a worthy man. 

We respectfally ask that you will admit him to the privileges of the Home 
while he is prosecuting his claim for pension. 
HOMAS WARD, A. A. G. 
Bet. Brig. Gen., U. S. 4. lie Clerk D of Justi 
. Brig. Gen., U. S. A. ler: n Of Justice. 
N W MAHAN, 


Formerly Major Ninth Mass. Vols., and Brt. Lt, Col. U. S. V., 
Vice-Pres., representing Fifth Corps Society Army of Potomac, 1878, 


JNO. A, LOGAN, 


I concur. 


We print the Senate report and the veto: 
[Senate Report No, 607, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


The committee ascertain from the record report that this claimant enlisted in 
April, 1861, and was rged in October, 1864. He asks to be pensioned for 
disability, occasioned by a gunshot wound in the leg, which was disallowed on 
the ground of want of evidence that he received the wound in the line of duty. 
‘The examining surgeon finds the wound, and describes the entrance and exit of 
the ball; also, a wound or scar in the head, and the nearly total loss of sight ot 
one eye. The report of the Surgeon-General shows that the soldier was in hos- 
pital more than once, but the record does not give the cause for which he was 
treated. The Adjutant-General's report shows that the man was under disci- 
pline for some irregularities, but, notwithstanding this and the lack of the re- 
quired proof that he was wounded in the line of duty, the committee are of the 
opinion that, situated as he was, he was very liable to, and very probably did, 
receive the wound from which he had suffered and is still suffering. 

The fact that the records of the War Department are often imperfect works 
great hardship to men who apply for pensions, and where there is reasonable 
proof to substantiate a claim the committee are of the opinion that the absence 
of record testimony should not deprive him of relief. 

Inasmuch as there is proof that the soldier received the wound, and that he 
is badly disabled from it and other causes shown by the medical examiners, 
and that he is old and destitute, the bill is reported favorably with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 161, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 
Message from the President of the United states, returning Senate bill 337 with 
his objections thereto, t 
June 3, 1886.—Read, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
To the Senate: , 

I return without ae Senate bill No. 327, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to James E. O'Shea.” 

From the report of the committee to whom this bill was referred I learn that 
the claimant enlisted in April, 1861, and was discharged in October, 1864. 

He filed a claim in the Pension Bureau alleging that he received a saber wound 
in the head March 7, 1862, and a gunshot wound in the left leg in the autumn of 
the same year. 

It appears upon examination of his military record that there is no mention 
of either disability, and that he served two years after the time he claims to 
have received these injuries. So far from being disabled, it is reported as an in- 
cident of his Army life that in the year 1854 this soldier was found guilty of de- 
sertion and sentenced to forfeit all piy and allowances for the time he was ab- 


sent. 

‘The report of the committee, in apparent explanation of the lack of any official 
mention of the injuries alleged, declares that the fact that the records of the 
War De ent are often imperfect works! great hardship to men who apply 
for pensions; and his conviction of desertion aud the lack of proof to sustain 2 
his allegations as to his injuries are disposed of as follows in the committee's 
report: 

“The Adjutant-General’s report shows that the man was under discipline for 
some irregularities, but, notwithstanding this and the lack of the required 
proof that he was wounded in the line of duty, the committee are of the opin- 
ion that, situated as he was, he was very liable to, and very probably did, re- 
ceive the wound from which he suffered and is still suffering,” 

I am convinced that there exists serious difficulty on the part of the claimant, 
instead of in the record of the War Department; that the kind of irregularity, 
for which he was under discipline is calculated to produce a lack of confidence 
in his merits as a pensioner; and that the fact of his situation being such as to 
render him liable to receive a wound is hardly sufficient to establish his right to 
a soldier's pension, which is only justified by injuries actually received and af- 


firmatively proven. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 2, 1886. 

Taking the case of James E. O'Shea, I will say, notwithstanding all 
the trouble we had about it since the last Congress, this faultless in- 
stitution, the Pension Office of this country, has taken it up again and 
allowed the pension to James E. O’Shea from the beginning. 

I shall ask consent to put in another case like the case of James E. 
O’Shea, if I can find the name. After having been passed by Congress 
and rejected by the Executive veto in the Forty-ninth Congress, it has 
been passed again in both branches of the present Congress, and has 
been signed by the President; and, as I have been informed by those 
who have examined the case, there is not a single particle of additional 
or different evidence from that which existed years ago, and which was 
upon the files of the Pension Office for years. 

I also ask leave to insert the case of J. D. Haworth, on page 47 of 
the report: 

No. 15.—J. D. HAWORTH. 

A careful re-examination of the evidence in this case will convince any fair 

mind that the report heretofore made by the committee (Senate Report No. 633) 


1888. 
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does not state the claimant's case as strongly as it should be. The ground 
alleged for the rejection of this case is that the disease of the eyes from which 
claimant suffers existed prior to enlistment. In regard to that we are of opinion 
that although there may haye been a hereditary tendency to weakness of the 
eyes, yet it appears clearly that the serious development of this trouble was 
almost wholly attributable to his service, and that it has continued ever since. 
The soldier rendered long and faithful service, and the rejection of his claim on 
the und the disability was contracted before entering it works exceed- 
ing ardship and injustice. This man is old, poor, and blind, and the countr: 
which he served so well and faithfully ought to help him in this extremity. It 
will help him if there is any soul left in it. 

We append hereto in further explanation the petition of his citizens and com- 
rades respecting the veto, as well as the Senate report containing a statement 
of the facts, and the message of the President. 


HEADQUARTERS CHARLTON Post, No. 143, G. A. R. 


Richland, Iowa, June 14, 1886, 


Whereas a bill pensioning our comrade, James D. Haworth, has passed both 
branches of Congress; an 

Whereas Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, has vetoed the 
same, thusdepriving a worthy, honored, and a deserving ex-soldier and comrade 
of the benefit of the action of the said Congress, which is his just dues; and 

Whereas we, as citizens and comrades, haye known said comrade, James D. 
Haworth, intimately and well, some of us from atime dating before the late 
war, and believing that a great injustice has been done our comrade, leaving a 
stigma upon his character, that o rjury: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly condemn the action of the President in said veto 
and believe that he was not properly informed in the case; that we ask, an 
earnestly insist that the United States Senate and House of Representatives, 
and each member thereof, to use their best endeavors to pass the same over the 
veto of the President that justice may be done to our comrade, neighbor, and 
friend, who served in the Army for three years. 

„ That comrade James D. Haworth has our permission to furnish the 

Senate Committee and Committee of the House on Pensions, also Such mem- 
bers of Congress, a — of these resolutions at his pleasure. 

Unanimously adopted by Charlton Post No. 1 0 


Attest: 


[Senate Report No. 633, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


That the records in this case show that the claimant was a se: t in Com- 


“sore 
laim re- 


with occasionally when they became sore,“ and thatit was the same eye-water 
as his father nea. who was said to have the same trouble with his eyes. 

It Aprene from the testimony, therefore, that the claimant had “sore eyes,“ 
and that the sight of the right eye was much impaired even in childhood, so 
that it can not 
the service. 

There is abundance of testimony to show that the claimant's eyesight has 
a since he entered the service, and is not now as good as it was before he 
enlisted, 

The committee believes that it is the object of the Government to pension all 
who are deserving and who have been impaired in health by faithful services 
performed, and it is shown by the record that claimant is not able to oo 
manual labor, and often requires help to enable him to get about, and that in 
consequence of his infirmity he is very poor. It is also shown that the disease 
is 1 progressing and it will not be long before claimant may become to- 
tally blind. 

Taxing into consideration the evidence on file in this case, your committee 
bel oe it to be their duty to report in favor of this bill and recommend its pas- 
sage, 


said that the disease originated from causes growing out of 


[Senate Ex. Doc. No. 158, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


Message from the President of the United States, returning Senate bill 1253, with his 
objections thereto. 


May 28, 18 6.— Read, referred to the 8 on Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
To the Senate: 


Thereby return without 8 Senate bill No. 1253, entitled An act grant - 
ing a pension to J. D. Haworth.” 
tis proposed by this bill to grant a pension to the claimant for the alleged 
loss of sight in one eye and the impairment of the vision of the other. 
From the information furnished me, I am convinced that the difficulty al- 
leged by this applicant had its origin in causes existing prior to his enlistment, 
and that his present condition of disability is not the result of his service in the 


Army. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 28, 1888. 

Mr. President, the tariff can wait until another year, if necessary, 
but I want to speak upon this assumption of kindness and virtue on 
the part of the Executive and the Pension Office. I will do the Pen- 
sion Office the justice to say that I think in many respects they have 
transacted their business with commendable celerity and for the benefit 
of the soldiers of the country. There are undoubtedly abuses, and 
many of them, I think, are very great abuses, which have not yet been 
reformed. But I believe that the management of the office has been 
conducted in some respects for the direct purpose of political advantage. 
If necessary, I will give my reasons for that, but P think the country 
understands it; and if I have done anybody any injustice I will be the 
sufferer and not the Department. Many of the claims to superior 


merit are unfounded, with no right to special credit, and I think while 
the present Commissioner, a man of energy and vigor, has administered 
his office well and efficiently in mave respects, he has done as well for 
his as he has for the soldiers. 

e President and the Democratic party set up an incessant clamor 
that by reason of having signed so many of these bills the President 
has demonstrated an exceedingly and unusually friendly animus to- 
ward the soldiery of the country, the men who pre-erved the Union 
by their valor, their sacrifices, and oftentimes by their lives. But it 
is to be considered with reference to these special acts, first, that they 
had been accumulating for years; that the rejections had been accumu- 
lating fer years; thatefforts had been making for a long period of time 
to get reviews and more favorable action, and at last these cases came 
in a large body to the Houses of Congress, It is true that fora long 
time they failed to be considered with favor, but they are now consid- 
ered in the Senate committee by both parties as represented on that com- 
mittee. I take pleasure in saying—it is nothing but an act of justice 
to the Senate committee as now constituted—I think its members of 
both parties act with friendly feeling and just favor toward pension 
claims and in pension legislation. I express this feeling, not that itis 
a compliment to anybody, for it is simply a discharge of duty, but I 
think it an act of justice to the Senate committee as it is now consti- 
tuted of both parties. 

But this has not always been so. In the last Congress, the Forty- 
ninth Congress, when the flood of claims came to us which had been 
rejected year after year or failed to be in anywise acted upon, the ill- 
ness of the chairman of the committee cast upon me the labor of acting 
chairman. I determined that those bills should be acted upon. We 
proceeded to do it, and it was from impulses emanating from that com- 
mittee-room that these numerous cases found their way to the Presi- 
dential mansion and the great number of vetoes took place of cases as 
meritorious as those that were signed, and a large number were signed 
and did meet with the Executive approval. But the vetoes and the 
approvals were without discrimination as to the merits of the claims. 

I wish to read now a statement of the number of reports made by 
the members of the Committee on Pensions of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress: 

By Mr. Sawyer, 542. 

He stands pre-eminent in the list. His work is a monument more 
to be desired than the one of Washington; a monument which will en- 
dure for all time in the gratitude of the defenders of our country. 


Reports made by Committee on Pensions, Forty-ninth Congress. 


1, 133 


It is proper to say that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mitch- 
ell] was sick nearly all the time, and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] was very largely engaged on another committee. The 
reports made by Republican members of the committee aggregate 1,133, 
while those made by the Democratic members were as follows: 

Mr. Whiithorne 
Mr, Camden... 


Mr. Jackson... 
Mr. Colquitt 


Ihave here a statement which covers like data for several Con 
It is not all of it so unfavorable to the Democratic efforts to pass these 
bills—some of it is perhaps as much so—but I read the list for the last 
Congress because that is the Congress which has been particularly criti- 
cised, and I know the evil, if it be one, originated in the Senate com- 
mittee-room, and that I am myself responsible to a considerable extent 
for this work, whatever be its desert. 


Statement of private pension bills reported by the Committee on Pensions, 
United States Senate, during the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, 
and Forty-ninth Congresses, and the first session of the Fiftieth Congress. 


By Democratic members of the committee : 


Forty-sixth Congress reported...... 235 
Forty-seventh Congress reported.. 192 
Forty-eighth Congress reported. - 198 
Forty-ninth Congress reported.. 50 


Fiſtieth Congress reported 


By Republican members of committee: 


Forty-sixth Congress reported 179 
Forty-seventh Congress reported. 155 
Forty-eighth Congress reported. 637 


Forty-ninth Congress reported. 
Fiftieth Congress reported 
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In regard to pension legislation that has been proposed and that has 


been enacted during the last Congress and the present Congress, com- 


prising a period of time covered by the Democratic administration, I 
ve in my hand a list of all the important bills, I think of all the 
bills of a general character, which have been introduced. 
A bill (S. 2263) to amend the pension laws, and for other purposes. 
Passed the Senate but failed in the House. j 
A bili to amend the pension laws, and for other purposes. | 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act relating to claim agents and 
attorneys in jon cases,” approved June 2), 1878, is hereby repealed. 

Sero, 2. That sections 4768, 4769, 4786 of the Revised Statutes are hereby made 
applicable also to all cases filed with the Commissioner of Pensions since June 
20, 1878, and which have not been heretofore allowed. 

Sec. 3. That section 4785 of the Revised Statutes is hereby re-onacted and 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sno. 4785. No agent or attorney or other person shall demand or receive any 
othercompensation for his services in prosecuting aclaim for pension or bounty 
land than such as the Commissioner of Pensions shall direct to be paid to him, 
not exceeding $25; nor shall any agent, attorney, or other person demand or 
receive such compensation, in whole or in part, until such pension or bounty 
land claim shall be allowed.” 

Sxc.4. That section 4786 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended zo as to 
read as follows: 

“ Seo. 4786, It shall be the duty of the agent or attorney of record in the prose- 
cution of the case to cause to be filed with the Commissioner of Pensions, for 
his approval, duplicate articles of agreement, without additional cost to the 
claimant, setting forth the fee agreed upon by the parties, which agreement 
shall be in the presence of and certified by some officer competent to 
administer oat In all cases where application is made for pension or bounty 
land, and no agreement is filed with and approved by the Commissioner as 
n provided, the fee shall be $10, and no more. And such articles of 
be filed with the Comm 


Pensions $ That no greater fee than $10 
shall be demanded, received, or allowed in any claim for ion the cause of 


y 

lowed any act of Congress subsequent to the date of the allowance 

e in dice paare 

sion may be allowed, 

N „ agreement herein provided for shall be in substance as fol- 
00 o : 

es “ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


“Whereas I, „late a in company ot the regi- 
ment of volunteers, war of 1861 (or if the service be different, here state 
— same), having made application for pension under the laws of the United 

es: : 
Now, this = ayo witnesseth, that for and in consideration of service done 
fe 


> 
and to be done in the premises, I hereby agree to allow my attorney. 
of the fee of do’ which shall include all amounts to be paid for 
any service in furtherance of said claim, and said fee shall not be demanded by 
or payable to my said attorney, in whole or in part, except in case of the grant- 


ing of my pension by the Commissioner of 3 then the same shall 
3 or them in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
ro" —. 
Having heretofore my said attorney in part for his services herein the 
sum of = dollars, amount is to be deducted from the sum above stipu- 
lated to be paid. 
“(Claimant's signature.) 
“(Two witnesses’ signatures.) À 


“STATE OF y County of » S$: 

“Be it known that on this the —— day of „A. D. 188—, personally a; 
peared the above-named „ho, after having had read over o 
the hearing and presence of the two attesting witnesses the contents of the fore- 
going articles of agreement, voluntarily signed and acknowledged the same to 


be —— free act and deed. 
“(Official signature.) 
“And now, to wit, this —— day of ——, A. D. 1880, I (or we) accept the provis- 
ions contained in the foregoing articles of agreement, and will, to the of 
my (or our) ability, endeavor faithfully to represent the interest of the claimant 


the ises. 
“And I (or we) hereby acknowledge that I (or we) have heretofore received 
m the claimant the sum of — dollars, 


“Witness my (our) hand the day and year first above written. 
“(Signature of attorney.) 
“STATE or ——, County of —, ss: 
“ Personally came —— ——, whom I know tobe the person he represents him- 


self to be, and who, haying signed above acceptance of agreement, acknowl- 
edged the same to be — free act and deed. 
* (Official signature.) 


“And if, in the adjudication of any claim for pension in which such articles of 
agreement have been or may he er be filed, it shall appear that the claimant 
had, prior to the execution thereof, paid to the attorney any sum for his serv- 
ices in such claim, and the amount so paid is not stipulated therein, then every 
such claim shall be adjudicated in the same manner as though no articles of 
agreement had been filed.” X 

A bill (S. 2208) to provide pensions for certain invalid soldiers and 
sailors who have been discharged from the Armyor Navy of the United 
„States after three months’ service therein during the war of the re- 
bellion, and for the widows and dependent parents of deceased ion- 
ers, and to increase the rate of pension in certain cases, and for cther 
purposes. 
' This is a proposition in substance the same which I had the honor 
` originally to present in previous Congresses. 


Added as an amendment to House bill No. 5667. Failed in the 
House. 


A bill (8. 2 to provide pensions for certain invalid soldiers and sailors who 
have been discharged from the Army or Navy of the United States after three 
months’ service therein during the war of the rebellion, and for the widows 
and dependent parents of deceased pensioners, and to increase the rate of 
pension in n cases, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That every person specified in the several classes enumer- 
ated in section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the amend- 
ments thereto, who served in the military or naval serviee, as mentioned in 
said section, for the period of three months during the war of the rebellion, and 
has an honorable d therefrom, and who is or shall become disabled 
from any cause not the result of his own gross carelessness, disreputable con- 
duct, or vicious habits, and shall also be dependent, wholly or in „ upon his 
own labor or open pecuniary assistance from others for the means of comfort- 
able pag Soy J. making due proof of the facts, under such regulations 
as may prescri by the proper authority, be placed upon the list of pen- 
sioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive a pension during the con- 
tinuance of such disability at a rate proportionate to the di © thereof; and 
such pension shall commence at the date of filing an application therefor. The 
highest rate of pension granted by virtue hereof, which shall be for total inca- 

ty to perform any manual Jabor, shall be $30, which is hereby made divisi- 
le upon that basis for any less degree of disability: Provided, That no person 
entitled to or receiving au invalid pension under existing laws, or such as ma 
be hereafter enacted, granting pensions for disabilities contracted in the mill- 
tary or naval service of the United States and line of duty, greater than that pro- 
vided for herein, shall receive the benefits of this act. But any such applicant 
forinvalid pension having an application therefor pending, or who shal. 
after file his application for such pension, may, by a declaration over his own 
siguature, at any time elect i cage ast his said claim under this act or under 
the general laws; and his ion, when allowed, if prosecuted under this act, 
shali ehce from the of such election, except as above provided. 

Sec. 2. That all widows of soldiers or sailors who, as such widows, are now 
receiving, under existing laws or a special act of Congress, the sum of $8 per 
month, by reason of the death of such soldiers and sailors from a disability con- 
tracted in the military or naval service of the United States, and in line of duty, 
since the 4th day of March, 1851, shall, from and after this date, be entitled to 
and receive the rate of $12 per month in lieu of said rate of 88; and all such 
widows who shall hereafter be found to be entitled to the rate of $8 per month 
under existing Jaws shall be entitled to and receive the rate of $12 in lieu of 
said rate of $3. 

Sxc.3. That if any invalid pensioner pensioned under pre-existing laws has 
died or shall hi er die, or if any pensioner under section 1 of this act shall 
die, leaving a widow or minor child under sixteen years of age, or both, at the 
date of the death of such pensioner, such widow and minor children shall be 
held to be entitled, in the order of su on named, to an original pension in 
their own right, under existing laws, without being required to prove that the 
a cause of such pensioner was due to his m or naval service of the 
United States, and shall receive the rates now allowed by law, except that such 
as may be found to be entitled to $3 per month shall receive in lieu thereof $12 


t month. 
N That n granted such widows on account of such minors shall be 
continued wii Hane to Sipe, Dro vided Wanna Ep Sar ne Suc IO aie 
of unsound mind or 8 Ipless, so as to render them incapable of earn- 
ing a £ vided, That such widow retains the care, custody, and 


subsistence: 
control of such minors; and in the event of the death or remarriage of such 
widow, or abandonment by her of such minors, then the pension shall be con- 
et to „ own right, without limit as to age, payable to a duly 
constitu’ si P 
SRO. 5. That in considering the claims of dependent parents the fact and cause 
of death and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children having 


been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary only toshow by competent 
and sufficient ence that such dependent parent is without er present 
means of support than his or her own manual labor, or the contributions of 


others not legally bound for his or her support; and such as may be found to 
be entitled to $$ a month under existing laws shall receive in licu thereof $12 a 
month from the date of this act. 

Sec. 6. That in all 8 under the general pension laws, including this 


idence that he was then and free the disease or cause of 
disability for which he heaped geome but such evidence shall be subject to 
rebuttal by record or other evidence of the prior existence of such 


disease or cause of disability. 


A bill (H. R. 5667) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican war, and for other purposes. 
Passed the Senate with amendments. Failed in the House. 


An act granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the names of the survivin 
officers and enlisted men, 1 marines, militia, and volunteers of the mile 
itary and naval services of the United States, who, being duly enlisted, actually 
served fourteen days with the Army or Navy of the United States in Mexico or 
on the coasts or frontier thereof or en route thereto in the war with that nation, 
or were actually en in a battle in said warand were honorably discharged, 
and to such other officers and soldiers and sailors as may have been personally 
named in any resolution of Congress for any specific service in said wars, al- 
though their term of service may have been less than sixty days, and the sur- 
viving widows of such officers and enlisted men as were married to such ofi- 
cers or soldiers or sailors prior to the discharge of such officers and enlisted 
men: Provided, That such widows have not remarried: Provided, That every 
such officer, enlisted man, or widow who is or may become sixty-two years of 

or who is or may become subject to any disability or dependency equiva- 
lent to some cause prescribed or recognized by the pension laws of the United 
States as a sufficient reason for the allowance of a pension, shall be entitled to 
the benefits of this act; but it shall not be held to include any person not within 
the rule of age or disability or dependency herein defined, or who incurred sneli 
disability while in any manner voluntarily engaged in or aiding or abetting 
the late rebellion against the authority of the United States. 

Src, 2. That pensions under section 1 of this act shall be at the rate of $8 per 
month, and payable only from and after the passage of this act, for and during 
the natural lives of the persons entitled thereto, or during the continuance of 
the disability for which the same shall be granted: Provided, That section 1 of 
this act shall not apply toany person whois receiving a pension at the rate of {8 
per month or more, nor to any person receiving a pension of less than $8 per 
month,except for the difference between the pension now received (if less than 

month) and $8 per month. 

EC. 3. That before the name of any person shall be placed on the pension- 
roll under this act proof shall be ci 0 under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, of the right of the applicant to a pen- 


1888. 
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sion; and any person who shall alsely and corruptly take any oath Fn Saag 
under this act shall be deemed guilty of perjury; and the Secretary of Iu- 
or cause to be stricken from the pension-ro!! the name of any n 
whenever it shall be made toappear by proof satisfactory to him that such name 
‘was put upon such roll through false and fraudulent representations, and that 
such person is not entitled to a pension under this act. The loss ofthe certificate 
of disc shall not deprive any person of the benefits of this act, but other 
record evidence of enlistment and service and ofan honorable discharge may 
be deemed sufficient: Provided, That when any person has been granted a land- 
warrant, under any act of Congress, for and on account of service in the said 
war with Mexico, such grant shal! be prima facie evidence of his service and 
honorable discharge; but such evidence shall not be conclusive, and may be re- 
butted by evidence such land-warrant was improperly granted. 
Sec, 4. That the pension laws now in force which are not inconsistent or in 
2 with this act arc hereby made a part of this act, so far as they be appli- 


e thereto. 
Sec, 5. That it shall be unlawful for any attorney, claim agent, or an 
rson to demand or receive a fee ter than $10 for services rend: 
ofa claimant under this act, which shall not be demanded or received un- 
til such claim is allowed; and any person violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisicus of section 51 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Src. 6, That section 4716 ofthe Revised Statutes is hereby repealed so far as 
the same relates to this act or to pensioners under4his act. 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of this act shall not apply toany person while un- 
der the political disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Sec. 8. That every person specified in the several classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the amendments 
thereto, who served in the military or naval service, as mentioned in said sec- 
tion, for the period of three months during the war of the rebellion, and has an 
honorable discharge therefrom, and who is or shall become disabled from an 
cause not the result of his own gross carelessness, disreputable conduct, or vici- 
ous habits, and shall also be dependent on his own labor for support, shall, upon 
making due proof of the facts, under such regulations as may be presori! by 
the proper authority, be placed upon the list of pensioners of the United States, 
and be entitled to receive a pension during the continuance of such disability at 
a rate proportionate to the degree thereof; and such pension shall commence 
at the date of filingan applicationtherefor. The highest rate of pension granted 
under this section, which shall be for total incapacity to perform any manual 
labor, shall be $24, which is hereby made divisible upon that basis for any less 
degree of disability: Provided, That no pereon entitled to or receiving an in- 
valid pension under existing laws, or such as may be hereafter enacted, grant- 
ing pensions for disabilities contracted in the military or naval service of the 
United States and in line of duty, greater than that provided for herein, shall 
receive the benefits of this act; but any such applicant for invalid pension hav- 
ing an application therefor pending, or who shall hereafter file his application 
for such pension, may, by a declaration over his own si ture, at any time, 
elect to eral laws, and 
his pension, when allowed, if prosecuted under this act, shall commence from 
the date of such election. 

Sec. 9. That all widows or minor children of soldiers and sailors who as such 
are now receiving, under existing laws, poon 9; „the sum of $8 per 
month, by reason of the death of such soldiers and sailors in service or from a 
disability contracted in the military or naval service of the United States, and 
in line of duty, since the áth day of March, 1861, shall, from and after this 
be entitled to receive the rate of $12 per month in lieuof said rate of $8; and a 
such widows or minor children who shall hereafter be found to be entitled to 
the rate ot mpo month under existing laws shall be entitled to and receive 
the rate of $12 in lieu of said rate of $8. 

Sec, 10, That if any invalid pensioner pensioned for a 1 contracted 
in the mili! or naval service of the United States, and in the line of duty, 
has died or hereafter die, leaving a widow or minor child under sixteen 
years of age, or both, at the date of the death of such pensioner, such widow and 
minor children shall be entitled, in the order of succession named, to an original 
pension in their own right, under Seep 1 lows, without being required to 
prove that the death of such pensioner was due to his military or naval service 


other 
in be- 


rosecute his said claim under this act or under the 


of the United States, and shall receive the rates now allowed by law, except. 


that such as may be found to be entitled to $8 per month under existing laws 
shall receive in lieu thereof $12 per month. 

Sec. 11. That sions granted widows on account of minor children shall be 
continued without limit as to Bee, whenever it shall appear that such minors 
are of unsound mind or physi % helpless, so as to render them incapable of 
earning asubsistence: Provided, That such widow retains the care, custody, and 
control of such minors; and in the event of the death or remarriage of such 
widow, or abandonment by her of such minors, then the pension and addi- 
tional pension shall be continued to them in their own right, without limit as 
to age, during the continuance of such disability, payable to a duly constituted 


guardian. 

Sec. 12. Thatin considering the claims of dependent parents the fact and 
cause of death and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children hav- 
ing been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary only to show by com- 
petent and suflicient evidence that such dependent parent is without other 
present means of comfortable support than his or herown manual labor, or the 
contributions of others not legally bound for his or her support; and as 
may be found to be entitled to $8 a month under existing laws shall receive in 
lieu thereof $12 a month from the date of this act. 

Sec. 13. That in all applications under the general pension laws, including this 
act, where it appears by record evidence that the applicant was regularly en- 
listed and mustered into the service, that fact shall be prima facte evidence of 
soundness at the time of his enlistment; but such presumption shall be subject 
to rebuttal by record or other competent evidence. 


House bill 5667 was sent to us by the House, and the Senate amended 
it by adding Senate bill 2203. This bill being thus attached to the 
Mexican pension bill, the whole went back in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress to the House, and rather than pass this bill a Democratic House 
defeated both, and thus the Mexican pensioners went to the wall like- 
wise, and only found their remedy in the Forty-ninth Congress, when 
action was had upon the two propesitions, the Mexican pensioners on 
the one hand and the soldiers of the war of the Union on the other, in 
two separate bills, and the Mexican pension bill got through and the 
Union soldiers’ bill was killed in the House. 

A bill (8. 1526) amending sections 4756 and 4757 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to pensions to certain disabled persons who have 
served in the Navy or Marine Corps. 

Passed the Senate and House and became a law. 

An act amending sections 4756 and 4757 of the Revised Statutes, relating to pen- 


sions to certain disabled persons who have served in the Navy or Marine Corps. 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 4756 and section 4757 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States be, and the same are hereby, amended by inserting the 


words “or as an appointed petty officer, or both,” after the words “as an en- 
listed person“ in the former section, and after the words “as an enlisted man” 
in the latter section. 


A bill (introduced by Mr. BLAIR) (S. 1886) for the relief of soldiers 
of the late war, honorably discharged after three months’ service, who 
are disabled and dependent upon their own labor for support, and of 
dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or from disabili- 
ties contracted therein. 7 

Passed the Senate, but failed in the House. 


A bill for the relief of soldiers of the late war, honorably discharged after 
three months’ service, who are disabled and dependent upon their own labor 
for support, and of dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or 
from disabilities contracted therein. 


Beit enacted, eic., That every person specified in the several classes enumer- 
ated in section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and the amend- 
ments thereto, who served in the military or naval service, as mentioned in 
said section, for the A ibs of three months during the war of the rebellion, and 
has an honorable discharge therefrom, and who is or shall become disabled 
from any cause not the result of his own fault, and shall also be dependent upon 
his own exeriions for support, or upon the contributions of others not legally 
bound thereto, shall, upon making due proof of the facts, under such regula- 
tions as may be —.— — the proper authority, be placed upon the list of 
pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive a pension during the 
continuance of such disability and dependence at a rate proportionate to the de- 
gree of such disability; and such pension shall commence at the date of filing 
an application therefor. The highest rate of pension granted under this sec- 
tion, which shall be for total incapacity to perform any manual labor, shall be 
$24 per month, which is hereby made divisible upon that basis for any less de- 
gree of disability: Provided, That no person entitled to or receiving an invalid 
pension under existing laws, or such as may be hereafter enacted, em 
pensions for disabilities contracted in the military or naval service of the Uni 
States, and in line of duty, greater than that provided for herein, shall receive 
the benefits of this act; but any applicant for such invalid pension having an 
application therefor pending, or who shall hereafter file his application for such 
pension, may, by a declaration over his own signature, at any time, elect to 
prosecute his said claim under this act or under the general laws, and las pen- 
sion, when allowed, if prosecuted under this act, shall commence from the date 
of such election: Provided further, That no pension paid under any law here- 
after shall be rated at less than $4 per month. 

Sec, 2. That in considering the claims of dependent parents, the fact and 
cause of death and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor children hay- 
ing been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary only ts show by compe- 
tent and sufficient evidence that such dependent parent is without other present 
means of comfortable su rt is or her own manual labor, or the con- 
tributions of others not legally bound for his orhersupport; and such as may 
be found to be entitled to a month under existing laws, as modified by this sec- 
tion, shall receive in lieu thereof $1 a month fromand after the approval of this 


5 3. That in all applications under the general pension laws, including this 
act, where it appears by record evidence that the applicant was regularly en- 
listed and mustered into the service, that fact shal conclusive evidence of 
the soundness at the time of his enlistment, except in case of frand. 

Sec. 4. That no person shall be entitled to more than one pension at the same 
time underany or all laws ofthe United States, whether such pension shall have 
been already obtained or shall be hereafter obtained, unless the act under which 
such pension is claimed shall specially so declare. 

That bill passed the Senate, was reported to the House, but did not 
pass the House; it died in the House. It was the most important bill 
that has ever been pending with any possibility or probability for the 
time being of its passage since the arrears-of-pension bill. It is a bill 
which covered the entire list of all the soldiers of the Union who were 
in need of assistance from their Government, those who under the gen- 
eral Jaws were not pensionable. The bill in substance had passed in 
the previous Con It had been asscciated with the Mexiean pen- 
sion bill. Iam stating matters that I am conversant with and was a 
part of. I had urgently sought that the two measures might go to- 
gether, and that the two might become part of the statute law of the 
land, that being great acts of justice to the soldiers in two great wars 
they might proceed with equal step; but it was fated not so to be. 

The soldiers of the country will recognize this bill if I do not stop, 
being short of time for a more specific setting forth of its merits; but 
it would have covered some two hundred and fifty thousand undoubt- 
edly of the meritorious and disabled soldiers of this country. If any- 
body had cared to do a service to the soldiers of this country who were 
in want and destitution and disabled from gaining a livelihood by 
manual labor, it would have been easy to have passed that bill and to 
have used some of the surplus in giving their just dues to these men, 
their widows, their orphans, and their parents, but it failed. 

A bill (S. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pen- 
sions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service, 

Passed the Senate and House and became a law. 

An act to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all persons on the 
pension-roiis, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who, while in the 
military or naval service of the United States and in line of duty, shall have lost 
one hand or one foot, or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pen- 
sion of $30 a month; that all persons now on the pension-rolls, and all persons 
hereafter granted a pension, who in like manner shall have lost either an arm 
at or above the elbow or a leg at or above the knee, or been totally disabled in 
the same, shall receive a pension of $35 per month; and that all persons now on 
the pension-rolls, and all persons herea: granted a pension who in like man- 
ner shall have lost either an arm at the shoulder-joint or à leg at the hip-joint, 
or so near the joint ns to prevent the use of an artificial limb, shall receive a 
pension at the rate of $5 per month: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to repeal section 4699 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, or to change the rate of $15 per month therein mentioned to be propor- 
tionately divided for any degree of disability established for which section 4695 
makes no provision. 


A bill (S. 2482) to restore pensions in certain cases. 
Passed the Senate, reported in the House, but did not pass the 
House. 
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An act to restore pensions in certain cases. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the act entitled “An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, shall be construed soas toinclude within its pro- 
zay all officers and enlisted men in the Army, and their widows and minor 

n. 


A bill (S. 181) granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing for 
pensions to dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 

Passed the Senate March 8, 1888. 


An act granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for 
the performance of manual labor,and providing for pensions to dependent 
relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 

Be itenacted,elc., That in considering the pension claims of dependent parents, 
the fact aud cause of death, and the fact that the soldier left no widow or minor 
child or children, having been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary 
only to show by competent and sufficient evidence that such nt or parents 
are without other means of support than their own manual labor or the contri- 
butions of others not legally bound for their support: Provided, That all pen- 
sions allowed under this section shall commence from the date of the 
of this act, or from the date of subsequent dependence, and shall connie no 
longer than the existence of such dependence. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who served three months or more in the military or 
navalserviee of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discbarged th rom, and who are now or who may here- 
after be suffering from mental or physical disability, not the resultof theirown 
vicious habits, w. totally incapacitates them from the performance of manual 
labor, and who are without other adequats means of self support, shall, upon mek- 
ing due proof of the fact according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may provide, be place. n the list of invalid pensioners of the 
United States, and be entitled to receive $12 per month; and such pension shall 
commence from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office, 
after the pup of this act, upon proof that the disability then existed, and 
shall continue during the existence of the same: Provided, That persons who 
are now Teoirice Seen under existing laws, or whose claims are pending 
in the Pensión O: „may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in 
such form as he m peente, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing 
herein contained shail be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunder 
from prosecuting his claim and receiving his pension under any other general 
or special act: Provided, however, That no person shall receive more one 
pension for the same period: And provided further, That rank in the service 
shall not be considered in applications filed thereunder. 

Sec. 3. That if any invalid 8 has died. or shall hereafter die, leaving 
a widow, minor child, or children under eighteen years of age, or in case there 
be no widow, or minor child or children, a dependent mother or father, such 
widow, minor child or children, or mother or father, shall be placed upon the 
pension-roll at the rates established by law for widows, minor children, and 
parents, without regard to the cause of death of such pensioner: Provided, That 
said widow was married to the deceased pensioner prior to the of this 
act. All pensions granted to widows under this or any other general law shall 
take effect from the date of the death of the husbands of such widows, 
ively, but not dating back of tne passage of this act. That the increase o pen- 
sions for minor children shall be at the rate of $5 per month instead of $2 per 
month, as now provided by law, and in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise helpless, the pension shall continue during the life of said or 
during the period of such disability. 

Sec, 4. That any agent, attorney, or other person instrumental in prosecuting 
any claim under section 2 or 3 of this act who shall, directly or indirectly, con- 
tract for, demand, receive or retain, for his services or instrumentality in pre- 
2 and prosecuting such claim, a sum greater than $10 (payable only upon 
the order of the Commissioner of Pension by the pension agent making pay- 
mentof the pension allowed), or who shail wrongfully withhold from a pen- 
sioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension or claim allowed and 
due such pensioner or claimant, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall, for every such offense, be fined not exceeding 
$500, or imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby modified so thatthe 
same shall not apply to this act: Provided, That this act shall not apply to those 
persons under political disabilities. And no person shall be pensioned under 
this act for any disability incurred while engaged. in any military or naval sery- 
ne d Ann ail ine son pits f 1 hich flict with th 

SEC, 6. Ws an of Jaws wh conflict with the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. p 


Senate bill 181 is similar in some respects to Senate bill 186 of the 
last Congress, but provides for only about fifteen thousand, who, as it 
is supposed, are in the poor-houses of the country or directly sustained 
by charity such as is given only to the very helpless and very poor. 
That bill has been passed by the Senate. It is a very modest bill. 
Tt left out the two hundred and twenty-odd thousand cases which Sen- 
ate bill 186 included. It has gone to the House, there to sleep the 
sleep of death. So that even thesoldiers of the country in extremest 
need, God’s poor and our saviors in war, are not to receive any assist- 
ance from a Democratic House nor from the Executive who controls 
that body with an arm of iron power. 

A bill (S. 373) for the relief of women enrolled as Army nurses, ete. 

On Senate Calendar. 


A bill for the relief of women enrolled as Army nurses, eto. 


it enacted, ete., That all women regularly enrolled in the United States 
Pca as Army nurses or sanitary agents during the late war of the rebellion, 
and who rendered six months’ service in the hospitals, diet kitchens, or on the 
battle-fields, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom; or who, prior 
tothe completion of the period named, were disabled in the line of duty and 
honorably discharged, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, according to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be 
placed on the list of pensioners of the United States and entitled to $25 per 
month; and such pensions shall commence from the date of 5 applica- 
tion in the Pension Office after the passage of act: Provided, That persons 
who are now receiving pensions under special enactments may, by makingap- 
plication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, 
receive the benefits of this act: Provided, That no person shall receiye more 

than one pension for oF same vpeti 3 ae A 
Sec. 2. That any agent, atto: 7 rumen n prosecuting 
any claim under inis act who shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, 
receive, or retain for his services or instrumentality in presenting and any 
ch claim, a sum greater than Slo (payable only upon the order of the Com- 


ing su 4 
3 5 8 of Pensions, by the pension agent making payment of the pension 


allowed), or who shall wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or claimant the 
whole or any part of the pension or claim allowed and due such pensioner or 
claimant, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall, for every such offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or imprison- 
mentat hard labor not excceding two years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 3, That all laws and parts of laws which conflict with the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BLAIR to the bill (S. 373) for the 
relief of women enrolled as Army nurses, etc., namely: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That all women who volunteered or were registered in the United States 
service under medical authority as Army nurses, or hospital agents during the 
late ‘war of the rebellion,’ and who rendered six months’ service in the hos- 
pitals, or on the battle-fields, or who, prior to the completion of the 
named, were disabled in said service and honorably discharged by reason of 
such disability, or on showing present necessity, upon makin proof of service 
rendered, from su ms, or others having personal knowledge of the same, 
which may be verified, as far as possible, by any records on file in the War De- 
partment, according to such rulesand regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may provide, shall be placed upon the pension-roll, and entitled to $25 per month, 
during life; such pensions to commence from 8 of this act: Provided, 

persons whoare now receiving pensions under 1 erage enactments, or un- 
der general laws, who are entitled to the benefits of this 
apparato to the Commissioner of Pensions, as herein provided, receive the 
al 


the court. 

“Src. 3. That all laws and of laws which conflict with the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

My genial friend from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] I have plied twenty 
or thirty times to know if he was ready to take up this bill, and I sup- 
pose he is waiting yet for papers from the Department of War. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He needs more information. 

Mr. BLAIR. He nods assent, and as to when these Army nurses will 
get their claim nothing save some power possessed of the power of 
prophecy can give any indication; but I will assure the Senator that 
if there were a quorum here and we could do business at all, I would 
not fail to move its consideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is there no quorum here? 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishould think there would be, listening to one of my 
speeches. They are in the Democratic committee-rooms, it may 

A bill (S. 379) to allow soldiers and sailors in the United States 
service who have lost both hands an increased pension. 

Passed the Senate March 21, 1888. 

An act (S. 379) to allow soldiers and sailors in the United States service who 
have lost both hands an increased pension. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the of this act all persons who, 
in the military or naval service of the United States and in the line of duty, have 
lost both hands shall be entitled to a pension of $100 per month. 

Amend the title of the bill so as to read: A bill to increase pensions in certain 
cases.” 

A bill (S. 509) authorizing an increase in pensions in cases of deaf- 
ness. : 

Passed the Senate and House and becdme a law. 

An act authorizing an increase in pensions in cases of deafness. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all persons on the 
pension-rolls of the United States, or who may hereafter be thereon, drawi 
pensions on account of loss of h „shall be entitled to receive, in lieu o) 
the amount now paid in case of such disability, the sum of $30, in cases of total 
deafness, and such proportion thereof in cases of pa deafness as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem equitable; the amount paid to be determined by 
the degree of disability existing in each case. 

A bill (S. 998) to restore pensions in certain cases. 

Passed the Senate March 21, 1888. 

An act to restore pensions in certain cases. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the act entitled An act to restore pensions in certain 
cases,” approved June 9, 1880, shall be construed so as to include within its 
provisions all officers and enlisted men in the Army, and their widows and 
minor children. 

A bill (S. 1000) to increase the pensions of certain soldiers and sail- 
ors who are utterly helpless from injuries received or diseases con- 
tracted while in the service of the United States. ği 

Passed the Senate February 2, 1888. 

An act to increase the pensions of certain soldiers and sailors who are utterly 
helpless from injuries received or diseases contracted while in the service of 
the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all persons who 
are or who may become totally helpless from injuries received or diséases con- 
tracted while in the military or naval service of the United States shall be enti- 
tled to receive a pension of $72 per month. 

Sec. 2. That the increase allowed by this act to those persons who may here- 
after become totally helpless shall be made to commence in strict conformity 
with section 4698}, Revised Statutes, 

A bill (S. 1529) to amend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised 
Statutes, and for other purposes. 

Passed the Senate March 31, 1888. 

A bill (S. 1529) to amend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, 

and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, ete., That so much of paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised 
Statutes as provides that no claim of a State militiaman on account of disability 
from wounds or injuries received in battle with rebels or Indians, while tem- 
porarily rendering service, shall be valid unless prosecuted to a successful issue 
prior to the 4th day of July, 1874, is hereby repealed. 
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Sec. 2. That the claims of all such persons now pending, or which may be 
hereafter filed, shall be adjudicated in the same manneras claims of persons who 
have been regularly enlisted in the United States military service. This act 
shall include claimants wounded or disabled in any Indian war prior or subse- 
quent to the passage of this act. 

A bill (S. 1567) to give a pension of $100 per month to persons who, 
in the military or nayal service of the United States, and in the dis- 
charge of duty, have lost both hands, or the use of both hands. 

A bill (S. 1567) to give a pension of $100 per month to persons who, in the mil- 
itary or naval service of the United States, and in the discharge of duty, have 
lost both hands, or the use of both hands. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this actall persons who, 
in the military or naval service of the United States and in line of duty, shall 
have lost both hands, or lost the use of both hands, so as to require the regular 
personal aid and attendance of another person, shall be entitled to a pension of 
$100 per month; and this shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension. 

That bill has not been acted upon as yet. The subject-matter has 
been considered. The Senate committee has several important billsas 
yet not acted upon on its files, for the reason that our work seems to 
go for nothing. If we do pass these bills im the Senate, they die al- 
most invariably and inevitably in the House. The records show how 
that is. It is not at all strange that the committee is discouraged in 
doing this important and interminable work merely to provide mate- 
rial for the agencies of destruction in other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

A bill (S. 1596) in relation to oaths in pension and other cases. 

Passed the Senate March 31, 1888. 


A bill (S. 1596) in relation to oaths in pension and other cases. 


county clerk, or 5 or clerk of a court shall be 
no seal is used by the officer taking such affidavit, then a clerk 
record, or a county or city clerk, or prothonotary having a seal shall affix it 
thereto, and shall certify to the signature of said officer, to the effect that such 
certifying officer believes his signature is genuine. 

A bill (S. 1626) to amend the act of March 3, 1877, entitled “An act 
amending the pension law so as to remove the disability of those who, 
haying participated in the rebellion, have, since its termination, en- 
listed in the Army of the United States and become disabled.“ 

Passed the Senate March 31, 1888. 


a court of 


An act to amend the act of March 3, 1877, entitled “An 5353 the pension 
law so as to remove the disability of those who having in the 
in the Army of the United 


rebellion, have, since its termination, enlisted 

States and become disabled.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 3, 1877, entitled “An act to amend the 
pension law so asto remove the disability of those who, having participated in 
the rebellion, have, since its termination, enlisted in the Army of the United 
States and become disabled,” be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

That the law prohibiting the paramens of any money on account of pensions 
to any person, or to the widow, children, or heirs of any d person, who 
in any manner engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the 
authority of the United States, shall not be construed to apply to such per- 
sons as voluntarily enlisted in the Army or Navy of the United 
States, and who, while was in such service, incu: disability from a wound 
or injury received or disease confracted in the line of duty.“ 


That is an evidence of the ultra determination of the representatives 
of the people of the North to inflict some indignity, some species of 
mal-action, some terrible blow to the feelings and the prosperity of our 
friends of the South. We willgetit up and pass it at any time unless, 
indeed, it should meet with that sort of opposition which I met with 
when I tried todoa little something for the confederate soldiersin getting 
them employment instead of its being given to confederates who were 
not soldiers, to disabled men instead of men who were not disabled, 
men who were to render an equivalent for all they got, because what- 
ever they received would be simply the wages which would be paid to 
somebody and would go in any event to somebody who was in the 
service of the so-called Confederate States. 

A bill (S. 1770) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors confined in 
Confederate prisons. 

On the Senate Calendar. 


A bill granting pensions to soldiers and sailors confined in Confederate prisons. 

Whereas many officers, soldiers, and sailors of the Federal Army and Navy 
were confied in so-called Confederate prisons for an unusual length of time, 
suffering great hardships, and contracting disease hard to prove under the ex- 
isting pension laws: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the names of such officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who, while in the service of the United States and 
while in the line of their duty, were taken prisoners of war, and assuch confined 
in so-called Confederate prisons, between the Ist of May, 1861, and the Ist of May, 
1865, as follows: All who were prisoners of war two months and less than 
months, one-half 8 ; those who were prisoners of war six months and less 
than twelve months, a three-fourths pension; and all such as were prisoners of 
war twelve months and more than twelve months, a total pension; and, further- 
more, such surviving prisoners of war shall receive $2 a — ſor each and every 
day’s confinement in said Confederate prisons: Provided, That su nsion 
shall in each case begin from the date of the of this act, and I be 

id at the same time and inthe same manner as other pensions are now paid: 

ovided further, That this act shall not entitle an: rson to draw more than 
one pension, but that such survivors of the . military pris- 
ons as are entitled to and are receiving a pension at the time of the 
this og shall be entitled to the increase of their pension which 
grant them. ’ 


A bill (8. 2381) toso amend section 9646 of the Revised Statutes as to 
allow the pensions of officers of the Army and Navy, their widows and 


eof 
act may 


dependent parents, to be rated as of the rank held by such ofücers at 
the date of discharge. 

On the Senate Calendar. 
A bill tosoamend section 9646 of the Revised Statutes as to allow the pensions of 


officers of the gug and Navy, their wıaowsana dependent parents, to he rated 
as of the rank held by such officers at the date of discnarge. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases in which application for a pension is now 
pending, or shall hereafter be made, by any officer of the Army or Navy. or the 
widow or dependent parent of the same, where the proof shows that the person 
on account of whose disability application is made incurred the disability for 
which, or in consequence of which, the pension is claimed in the line of duty, 
but nevertheless remained in the service, and wasafterward promoted and mus- 
peodent parent shail be entitisd to seosive thoeame peanion thas would bave 

en nt, 8 en ve m 0 
Pon 9 in case such disability had „ while such officer held 
the rank which he occupied when discharged from the service, 

Src. 2. That in any case where a pension has been heretofore granted to any 
such person, or widow, or dependent parent, in which by this act a higher rat- 
ing is provided for, the Secretary of the Interior shall, upon due application and 
2 increase such pension according to and on the basis prescribed by this 
act, 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill to allow the pensions of officers of the 
Army and Navy, their widows and dependent parents, to be rated as of the rank 
held by such officers at the date of discharge.” 

That bill has passed the Senate, and a more just bill in its way, 
though comparatively unimportant, can not be conceived. Here is a 
man who when he is a corporal or a private loses his physical powers 
by wounds or by other disability, yet he is sufficiently serviceable by 
reason of his intellectual qualities, it may be—at all events he is so 
necessary to the service that he remains in the service, and in spite of 
all this discomfort and disability, the ill conditions under which he 
continues in the service of his country, he wins promotion. Thatman 
may become a general by his service im camp and in field, and yet if 
after his discharge he applies for a pension he will only receive one in 
proportion to the pay which he received at the time the injury was in- 
flicted. The bill is designed to give him pension as of the rate belong- 
ing to the rank which he held at the time of his di 

A bill (S. 2446) granting an increase of pensions in certain cases 
therein mentioned. ‘ 

Passed the Senate May 16, 1888. 

An act granting an increase of pensions in certain cases therein mentioned. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4698 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as toallow to all persons who are now 
paid, or may hereafter be found entitled to, a ion for the loss of one eye or 
the sight thereof, under existing laws for such disability, a pension of $16 per 
month in lieu of any lesser sum now by law provided therefor, the increase 
herein provided to take effect — the passage of this act. 

Src, 2. That nothing herein contained shall deprive a pensioner of the right 
to a higher rating by reason of his rating for total d disability, as is now provi 
for by existing laws. 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioner of Pensions is hereby required and authorized 
to proportionately divide the rate for a partial loss of sight of either or both 
eyes, upon the basis of the rate for the loss of one eye herein provided for. 

I submit these measures for the examination of the future if not of 
the present, in order that the public records may contain the evidence 
upon which a just conclusion can be arrived at as to the proposition of 
the President and the Democratic party that they are specially the 
friends of the soldiers of the war for the Union; that they have done 
as much, and always what they could, to secure justice to these serv- 
ants of the publie. I submit that the record is against them, as the 
result of the war was against them. 

The single bill, Senate bill 1886, had in it more of good than all the 
other pension legislation that has taken place or that has been proposed 
during the last four Congresses by any party whatsoever, and not onl. 
have we failed to secure a consideration of it, not only has that bill 
the various forms in which it has been pending for years been destroyed 
in the House, but an exceedingly imperfect and comparatively useless 
and unimportant and a troublesome sort of bill in administration, which 
would nevertheless have done some good, was vetoed by the President 
in the Forty-ninth Congress. In this Congress the Senate has passed 
a bill, introduced by Senator MANDERSON at request of the Grand 
Army, including or supposed to include only 15,000 of the 250,000 
or more cases that Senate bill 1886 would have relieved—a bill which 
we passed simply because we could not pass anything better with hope 
of its favorable consideration by the executive power. 

That went to the House alongtimeago. Senators will remember the 
debate we had upon it, that it was a mere pretense of relief, but we 
took it simply because we had no hope of getting more. The Grand 
Army came here entreating for the passage of just this little measure 
of relief for men that were absolutely in suffering and abject poverty 
in this country, men but for whom there would have been no country 
to-day, no Treasury, no surplus, no existing taxing power whatever, no 
unity, no nation at all. They appealed to us that these men might re- 
ceiye a mite to ease the suffering of their remaining lives. That bill | 
has gone to the House. No action has been had upon it, not even by 
the Democratic committee. 

It has not even been returned, as I understand, to the House. Cer- 
tainly it has not been considered, and if considered nobody believes it 
would ever be approved by the Executive, who comes to us in the mes- 
sage which draws from me these remarks and postures before the coun- 
try as one determined that no defender of his country shall suffer by 
reason of the hostile action of the Senate of the United States. Ihave 
shown that but for the special act which has been vetoed there never 
would have been any reconsideration, much less reversal of their own 
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unjust action in the Pension Office; there would never haye been any 
allowance of the claim. ‘Tell the truth, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill, with the message of the 
President, will be referred to the Committee on Pensions, and printed. 


WILLIAM S. BRADSHAW—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate: 


I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 3208, entitled “An act 
granting a pension to William S. Bradshaw.” 

The beneficiary mentioned in this bill was mustered into the military service 
as first lieutenant on the 28th day of October, 1861. 

About eight months afterwards, and in June, 1862, he resigned from the sery- 
ice, his resignation being based upon asurgeon’s certificate which he procured, 
and which is as follows: 

“William S. Bradshaw having applied fora certificate to accompany his res- 
Seve mp I do hereby certify that I have carefully examined this officer and find 

his disease is of a chronic pleuritic character, contracted (previous to his 
entering the service) four years since from an injury received in shoeing a frac- 
tious horse, in consequence of which he was laid up for a number of weeks with 
a severe attack of pleuritis; that he has never been able to endure severe labor 
since; that since entering the service active drilling or marching has invariably 
developed severe pleuritic pains about his chest and underneath his sternum, 
rendering him totally unfit for duty.” 

It is entirely evident that the statements contained in this certificate are of 
such a nature that they must have almost entirely been communicated to the 
surgeon by the officer himself. It will be observed that there is an absolute 
lack of cou 4 intimation that his disabilities were attributable in their origin to 
army „and he surely can not ask us to believe that a man with the in- 
telligence fitting him to be a commissioned officer in the Army, and haying this 
certificate in his possession, did not know what it contained. 

It furnished the reason for his honorable by ae in the dark days of his 
country's need and operated as an exemption from further military service. 

And yet in September, 1883, more than twenty-one years after his discharge, 
he applied to the Pension Bureau for a pension, alleging lameness of breast and 
back. contracted in the service. 

After an examination of all the facts, I can not believe that this is a case in 


which a pension should be granted. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 15, 1888. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass, the objections 
of the President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the bill and message be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, BROWN. I object to the reference at this time. The Senate is 
not in a condition at this time where it has power to pass an order mak- 
ing the reference. Upon that question I desire to be heard for a few 
moments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not hear the Senator 
on that question. 

Mr. BROWN. Not on a motion to refer? 

The PRESIDENT pro If the Senator objects upon the 
ground he states, the Chair will have to ascertain whether the Senate 
is in a condition to refer the bill dnd message or not. 

Mr. BROWN. I will just conform to the ruling of the Chair, and 
simply object without giving my reason. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That being the case, the message 
and bill will lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK; its 
Clerk, announced that the House had to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11262) to authorize the construction of 
bridges across the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Kich- 
mond, Nicholasville, Irvine and Beattysville Railroad Company. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a bill 
(E. R. 3715) for the relief of the State National Bank of New Orleans, 
formerly Louisiana State Bank; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 1786) to regulate appointments in the Marine-Hos- 
pital Service of the United States, agreed to the conference asked b¥ the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. PHELAN, Mr. LAGAN, and Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

SARAH C. TAYLOR, 


Mr. TURPIE. I ask the Presiding Officer to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1482) 
granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor. The effect of the amendment 
is to Leoa the allowance made by the Senate bill from $25 to $12 per 
morn 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair) laid before 


the Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 


(5. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; which was, in line 6, 
Ligon the word dollars,“ to strike out ‘twenty-five’? and insert 
‘t twelve.” 
Mr. TURPIE. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it the pleasure of the Senate now 
to receive morning business? 


OCTOBER ed 


Mr. BROWN. I present the petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the State of Georgia, praying for the repeal of 
the internal-revenue laws. I move its reference to the Committee on 
Finance, and desire to make some remarks on the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the peti- 
tion will be received, and the Senator from Georgia will be recognized 
as entitled to the floor as soon as other morning business is through. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the petition of Thomas H. Shelton and other 
citizens of Green Oak, Ind., praying thata widow’s ion be granted 
to Mrs. Elizabeth New; which was referred to the | ittee on Pen- 
sions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

à bill (H. R. 2707) granting a pension to Baker Saine; 

A bill (H. R. 8549) granting a pension to Louisa Rogers; 

A bill (H. R. 8521) for the relief of William A. Mathes; and 

A bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of William E. Springstein. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported themseverally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

5 A bill (H. R. 3608) to grant an increase of pension to William E. 
rince; 

A bill (H. R. — 8 granting a pension to Charles E. Scott; 

A bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Jemima Sterling; and 

A bill (H. R. 2236) granting a pension to Eli Yamgheim. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to Emma Rid- 
dle, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


COMMITIEE ON EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


Mr. DAVIS. I have been requested by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Contingent Expenses to present on his behalf a favorable 
upon the resolution submitted by the Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 
HAMPTON ] October 10, 1888, and to ask for its consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Epidemie Diseases have leave to sit during 


the recess of Congress, and any necessary expenses shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. = 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 


Mr. HALE. With the approval of the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations who are present I report a joint resolution and ask 
for its immediate It will speak for itself. 

The joint resolution (S. R, 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
protect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel, was read the first time at 
length, as follows: : 

Resolved, eic., That the of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to use so much of any unexpended balance of priatious for the 
work of the Washington Aqueduct tunnel, District of Columbia, as may be 
necessary, for the purpose of protecting and preserving the work already done 
upon said tunnel. 

Mr. HALE. Under the rulings of the Comptroller no work can be 
continued on this tunnel after the Ist of November, and there is now 
no fund that can be used by the Secretary of War for preserving and 
protecting this t work. The resolution provides simply that from 
the unexpended balances which have not yet been used, the Secretary 
may for that purpose, and for that alone, use such sums as may be 
necessary to protect and preserve the work. 

By unanimons consent the joint resolution was read the second time 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 3633) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Samuel A. Craddock, late of Audrain County, Missouri; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 3634) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Nancy Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 3635) granting a pension to Per- 
sis L. Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHACE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3636) for the relief of 
William McClain; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3715) for the relief of the State National Bank of New 
Orleans, formerly Louisiana State Bank, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 
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EXHIBITS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROWN. Iwill yield to the Senator from Alabama, but I shall 
not yield further. |My remarks will not be lengthy. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call up the joint resolution (S. R. 115) 
authorizing the Departments of the Government to use articles in their 

ion for exhibition at the Paris exhibition of 1889. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer a substitute for it. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the substitute be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Attorney-General, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the Director of the National Museum, the Com- 
missioner of the Fish Commission, and the Commissioner of Labor be, and they 
are severally hereby, authorized, in their discretion, to use for exhibition at the 
Paris Universal Exposition of 1889 such articles as may be available for said ex- 
position, and that any unexpended balances of the appropriations for the Cin- 
cinnati Exhibition of 1888 may be applied for that purpose. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WASHINGTON AND WESTERN MARYLAND RAILROAD, 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Georgia kindly yields to me for 
a moment. I move that the bill (H. R. 9418) to incorporate the Wash- 
ington and Western Maryland Railroad Company be recommitted to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


The motion was agreed to. 
WILLIAM s. BRADSHAW—VETO MESSAGE, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia ob- 
ect to the reference of Senate bill 3208 and the veto message of the 

resident to the Committee on Pensions? 

Mr. BROWN. No. sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 


Is there objection to the present con- 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States 
in Article I, section 5, says: 

Each House shall be the j of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, etc. 

Neither House of Congress has the right to do businessin the absence 
of a quorum, and Congress has certainly no right to do business in the 
absence of a quorum in either House. I suppose I may withont tran- 
scending proper bounds say truthfully that there has not probably 
been a quorum in the House of Representatives, as shown by the differ- 
ent divisions called for and published, at any time within the last ten 
days or two weeks. And while I do not demand a call of the Senate 
at present, I suppose I may say with equal truth that there is not prob- 
ably a quorum of the Senate now present, either in this Chamber or 
in the city of Washington, and that there is no reasonable probability 
that there will again be aquorum of either House present answering to 
their names before the first Monday in December. 

It follows therefore that neither can do any business that is objected 
to by a Senator in one case or a Representative in the other. Isubmit, 
then, that we can do no legal act asa in the present state of 
affairs, and that there is but one thing left that ought to be done, and 
that is, that Congress shall adjourn at the earliest day possible; and it 
might be much more convenient in getting away from here, if the ad- 
journment should take place before there has been a formal test of the 
question whether there is a quorum present. 

Now, why this extraordinary proceeding? We have already pro- 
tracted the session to a greater length than was ever reachéd by any 
other Congress from the commencement of the Government to the 
present day. We ought to have a good excuse before our constituents 
for this protracted session, and we ought to be able to show something 
substantial that we have accomplished during ten and a half months 
of constant session. 

It may be said that our salaries are the same whether Congress is in 
session or not; but the expense of Congress is very different when in 
session to the expense when Congress is not in session. Every day that 
we stay here we are wasting in salaries and hire of clerks, messengers, 
doorkeepers, printers, and other expenses, to say nothing of the bills 


that we are passing illegally without a auorum, large sums of money 
that ought not to be expended in the present state of things. 

Now, why all this irregularity and this extraordinary conduct on the 
part of the Congress of the United States ? 

It all grows out of the fact that there isa Presidential campaign pend- 
ing; that the two parties are jealous of each other, aud each is constantly 
fearing that the other will get some advantage, and it grows out of the 
further fact that the two parties are divided on the tariff question, and 
while they both profess to be in favorof a reduction of revenues, so as to 
rid the country of the surplusin the Treasury and send it back into the 
proper channels of trade, still each party is afraid that the other will 
get the advantage in the manner of conducting the campaign by the 
legislation which may be enacted. : ; 

In the House of Representatives, which alone has the power to 
originate a revenue bill, the Democratie party is in the majority and 
controls the House. That party, from the time of the organization of 
the committees, which I believe was in January, down to the latter 
part of July, was occapied in considering, preparing, reporting, and 
passing a tariff bill looking to a reduction of the revenues and of the 
surplus in the Treasury. The House passed a bill and sent it to the 
Senate more than two months ago. The Republicans having a ma- 
jority of the Senate, took up this question, by its Finance Committee, 
and a subcommittee took probably some two months in preparing a 
bill to be offered as a substitute for the House bill. This bill gives 
the Republican plan of reducing the revenues and disposing of the 
surplus in the Treasury. Ido not think the Democrats in the House 
consumed more time than was n , in view of the great task that 
was before them, and I do not think the Republicans haye consumed 
more time in the Senate than the necessities of the case required, or 
more than was necessary to do the labor of preparing a bill for a 
thorough revision of the tariff. 

The Democratic House having fully discussed the measure, the Re- 
publican Senate was certainly entitled to reasonable time for discussion; 
but when we take into the account the fact that for the last sixth 
months or more the question has been almost constantly in 
one branch or the other of Congress, and in the public press, and by 
politicians in every portion of the Union, it can hardly be expected that 
much that is new can be produced in the discussion in the Senate at 
the present time. Distinguished Senators have already made able 
speeches on the question, throwing much light upon it; and able and 
distinguished Senators may still follow and discuss the same question 
in different forms and under different headings, but after all the argu- 
ment must be substantially the same that we have already heard. 

Now, in this state of the case, with no quorum of either House 
present, I do not think any one will say that it is possible to pass a 
tariff bill at this session of Congress. Suppose the Senate should re- 
main in session and discuss the bill for another month, or until the 
first Monday in December; and taking it by sections it would prob- 
ably take that length of time, as it took more than that length of 
time in the House to discuss it in detail by sections. ‘Then, if the 
Senate should pass its bill and send it back to the House as a substi- 
tute for the House bill, the question must go to a conference commit- 
tee, and there would be no reasonable probability, pending the Presi- 
dential campaign, that the two Houses would agree upon a bill that 
would become a law. In this state of the case what earthly use is, 
there for continuing the session? 

There certainly is no good excuse for its continuance for another day, 
unless it is claimed that the Republican party in the Senate has not 
had an equal chance with the Democratic party in the House for the 
discussion of the question. But there is certainly no reason why the 
debate should be as protracted in the Senate as it was in the House, 
when we have the able debate in the House by the leading orators of 
both parties before us for our information. Now I see no reason why 
an adjournment should not be agreed upon at once, unless the Repub- 
licans will state that they do not feel that they can safely go to the 
country on their substitute without further discussion, or that they 
believe they can pass a tariff bill at this session. 

Let it be borne in mind, however, that the question has been very 
ably discussed by the chairman of the committee, Mr. SHERMAN; and 
Mr. ALLISON, who has the bill in charge, made a lengthy and at the 
same time a very able presentation of the views of his party on the 
question. He has been followed by the Senator from New York, Mr. 
Hiscock, the Senator from Illinois, Mr. CuLLom, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. CHACE, and the two Senators from Connecticut, who 
have ably expounded their side of the question. 

On the other hand, the Democratic side has been very ably presented 
by the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. VANcE, the Senator from 
‘Tennessee, Mr. BATE, the Senator from Florida, Mr. CALL, the Sena- 
tor from Texas, Mr. REAGAN, and others are still to be heard. 

It seems to me, when two weeks have been taken in the able presenta- 
tion of the case by the distinguished orators on both sides whose names 
I have just mentioned, that there is little left for others to say. 

I do not by these remarks intend to be understood as claiming for 
either party an advantage over the other in the discussion, and I do not 
say that the Republicans with propriety might not continue the dis- 
cussion and attempt to pass their bill if there was a quorum present. 
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Let it be borne in mind, however, that a majority of the Senators 
belonging to each of the political parties, including several of the most 
distinguished leaders on each side, are now absent. 

In this state of the case I take it that no vote can be had upon the 
bill, and no good can come from protracting the discussion. If we can 
not at this session pass a tariff bill, we ought without further delay to 
adjourn sine die, and let the bill go over until the December session. 
I do not believe, after the long discussion that has already been had on 
the question, both in and out of Congress, that either party is making 
a single vote by protracting this debate in this Chamber. 

The intelligent people of the United States have no doubt made up 
_ their verdict on this question, and they only wait for the election to 
make up the record. If anything can be done to influence them either 
way, it will be better done by meeting the people face to face and dis- 
cussing the question in their hearing than it can be done by sending 
out speeches from this Chamber, which, by the time they are now pre- 
pared, printed, and sent out, will not be generally read, and would 
not probably influence to any great extent the popular verdict. 

The most that can be done by either party in the short remaining 
period of the campaign will be to see to it that they get their people 
to the polls: 

I do not propose to demand a call of the Senate, or to make any 
point to test the question of quorum or no quorum for the present, as 
I understand there are two or three Senators who have already pre- 
pared tariff hes that they desire to deliver; but I do not believe 
that other legislation ought to be desc with until there is a quo- 
rum present to take part in the deliberations of the Senate, and to cast 
their votes on all questions that come before the body, and to discharge 
their duty as Senators. 

A majority of the Senate have no right to leave their seats in this 
Chamber and go home to engage in the campaign or in other business, 
and leave a minority here to protract the session, which has already 
been longer than the people of this country approve. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], who has the bill in charge, if he sees any possible chance 
to pass a tariff bill at the present session of Congress and in the pres- 
ent state of things, when there is not a quorum of either House pres- 
ent and no probability that we can get a quorum before the December 
session? 

Does the Senator from Iowa expect under any state of the case to be 
able to pass the bill through both Houses in any shape at the present 
session of Con ? If there is to be a tariff bill passed by the Fif- 
tieth Congress, is it not now inevitable that it must be done by the 
next and not by the present session of Congress? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I— 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to have the Senator from Iowa answer my 
question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown], I think, in the main has very well stated the situation, and 
therefore it is hardly worth while for me to answer in any great detail 
the specific questions submitted by him. 

I do not now see, I will say frankly to the Senator from Georgia and 
to the Senate, that it is possible to pass through the Senate during the 
remainder of this session the revenue bill under the circumstances 
which surround us. Three weeks from to-morrow we have a Presi- 
dential election. I think it will be conceded by all that Senators should 
have an opportunity of going home in a reasonable time for the purpose 
of participating in that election. So, unless we are to sit here contin- 
uously until the Ist of December without a recess or adjournment, I do 
not think it possible to pass, this bill through the Senate. 

The next question is, whether I believe if we should stay until the 
Ist of December or until such time as we should get this measure fully 
and intelligently presented, that then the bill could pass the other 
House? As I understand, the rules of the House will require that the 
bill when returned shall go to the Committee of the Whole. There- 
fore should the bill go through it would result in some weeks of dis- 
cussion, and should there be at once a conference ordered, it seems to 
me that under the circumstances it would be impossible to complete 
the bill before next December. 

There is another thing which I ought to mention, and that is that 
we should have in the consideration of this bill a full Senate, and with- 
out saying anything ing why we have not a full Senate I think 
Senators will all agree with me that that is impracticable and impos- 
sible for the next few weeks. I do not believe that Senators will re- 
main here in session for the next three weeks to consider this bill pend- 
Bethe Presidential election, nor do I believe that we are called upon 
to do so. 

The Senator from Georgia states that this is the longest session 
known in our history; but it is a fact that to this day and to this hour, 
laying aside this tariff question entirely and absolutely, this Senate 
and this Congress are not ready to adjourn. That is a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator repeat that statement? 

Mr. ALLISON. I say, laying aside the question of the tariff en- 
tirely, this Congress is not this day and this hour ready to adjourn if 


it discharges fully the duties which are required of it. We have the 
most extraordinary situation as respects the appropriation bills. One 
of the important appropriation bills of this session, one affecting a vast 
number of people, and in many instances very many poor people, the 
general deficiency bill, has not yet received the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was only transmitted to him, I think, 
last Friday or last Saturday. Therefore, whatever may be said as re- 
spects the discussion of the tariff bill or its consideration in the other 
House or in this Chamber, there has never yet been a moment when 
either House could afford to adjourn on account of the appropriation 
bills which are necessary to carry on this Government. The most im- 
portant appropriation bill in the whole list was signed, I believe, only 
one week ago. Clearly, then, whatever delay has occurred at this ses- 
sion of Congress has not occurred in this Chamber because of the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill or the want of that consideration. 

Mr. President, the appropriation bills have been considered in this 
Chamber as they came to us with all the diligence that was possible 
under the circumstances aud in the situation thatsurrounded us. We 
have given in the Committee on Appropriations such consideration as 
we could to those bills and reported them promptly to the Senate of 
the United States. Therefore, whatever may be the situation now, it 
does not arise in this Chamber from the consideration of the tariff bill. 
It arises wholly, so far as we are concerned, from the fact that the ap- 
propriation bills did not come to us as they usually come to us, in the 
early period of the session, and as under the former rules of the House 
of Representatives and the universal custom of that House they here- 
tofore come to us. So this delay in the appropriation bills is the primal 
cause of the situation as respects the Senate to-day. 

The Senator from Georgia says that the House of Representatives 
considered the tarift bill and sent it to us during the last week of July. 
That is true, and it is also true that the Senate Committee on Finance 
took up the bill with all the care and diligence possible, and reported 
it to this Chamber at the ↄarliest day practicable. It is also true that 
since that report has been made we have been engaged here in a gen- 
eral discussion of it, and I know perfectly, as the Senator from Georgia 
knows, that other gentlemen desire still to be heard upon the meas- 
ure on both sides of the Chamber. 

So I concur with him in the view that it is not possible for us to 
take up the tariff bill, beginning even to-morrow, and consider it un- 
der the ten-minute rule, to pass it, as this bill should be passed, be- 
fore we return to our respective States for the great Presidential elec- 
tion which is pending. 

Now, whether we should take a recess and come back here within a 
few weeks after that election and go on with this bill, I leave very 
much to the judgment of Senators on both sides of the Chamber. It 
has fallen to my lot to have charge of this bill. It is my purpose, I 
will say to Senators, to pursue it with whatever facility it can be pur- 
sued in this Chamber until it is Soe coven of. I am willing to 
allow a reasonable time for general debate upon it, but after a reason- 
able time I shall ask both sides of the Chamber to consent that we 
shall take up this bill paragraph by paragraph, and debate it under 
the ordinary five or ten minute rule respecting each paragraph. 

Whatever we may do now, whether we adjourn to-morrow or next 
day or next week, we ought to have an understanding in this Chamber 
that when we return here this shall be the first and the primal busi- 
ness for our consideration, whether it be in November or December, 
and that we shall give vigilant care and attention to it in order that 
it may go to the House of Representatives before the Christmas holi- 


days, and if I have my way I shall undertake to pursue this bill to the 


exclusion of all other business in order that that may be accomplished. 

Therefore, Mr. President, having said thus much upon this bill and 
upon the other questions that have detained us here, I am willing to 
submit to the judgment of the Senate as respects its further consider- 
ation. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 9051 is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. Vest addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to his colleague ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Iowa desire that we should go 
on with the discussion this afternoon? 1 should like to make a mi 
tion to go into executive session. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor for that p Does the Senator submit the motion? 

Mr. ALLISON, I know the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] 
does not wish to proceed to-night, but perhaps some other Senator who 
does not wish to occupy much timeis ready to go on this evening. If 
so, I should prefer we should go on for some time to come, 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I will go on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope my colleague will yield unless the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] desires to speak. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin is ready 
v go on this evening. We can have an executive session at a later 

our. 
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Mr. VEST. T had just as lief speak now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. I will not make the motion I was 
about to sabmit. 

Mr. VEST. I have no prepared speech on the tariff. The issue has 
been made up and has gone to the country. What I desire to submit 
in a very few moments will be upon some questions which have arisen 
in the current debate on the report and bill that have come from the 
majority of the Finance Committee. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who represents the majority 

ol the committee, has just stated that the delay in disposing of tariff 
legislation has come from the House of Representatives: My reply to 
that is simply this, that in the Forty-ninth Congress the Democratic 
party in the House tried to consider the tariff question with a view to 
readjusting the tariff and diminishing the rates of duty now imposed. 
The Republican party, with a unanimity never seen before upon any 
great question, assisted by a few Democrats, succeeded in postponing 
entirely the consideration of this question. That record is an answer 
to the Senator from Iowa, complete and irrefutable. 

The country understands this whole arrangement; the country un- 
derstands that the Republican party does not wish to pass any tariff 
bill. The manufacturers in the East are to be told that they will re- 
ceive additional protection, if necessary, and the grangers in the North- 
west are to be deluded with a promise of a reduction of duty upon the 
necessaries of life. That is the status of this question to-day, and no 
amount of assertion or eloquence or argument will change the convic- 
tion of the people of the United States in that regard. 

But, Mr. President, what I desire particularly to notice is a charge 
made in the national platform of the Republican party to the effect 
that this Administration has placed with pet banks $60,000,000 of the 
public money when that amount should have been applied to the pur- 
chase of bonds and the reduction of the bonded debt of the country. 
The majority of the Committee on Finance have gone away from the 
logical and I might almost say the legitimate discussion of the tariſt 
question to make this charge, that the Democratic Administration has 
taken $60,000,000 of the public money and for purposes of favoritism 
has put it in certain national banks throughout the country. 

There has not been a speech made in this Chamber which pointed 
toward a political subject within the last five months where this charge 
has not been reiterated. ‘‘ The uncrowned kingof America““ with his 
characteristic aggressive eloquence has recently stated that Mr. Cleve- 
land had put this money into the pockets of certain rich Democrats in 
Wall street—a charge of corruption, a charge that should damn this 
Administration in all history and for all time to come, if true. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to show what there has been of fa- 
voritism toward pet banks in this country. I propose to investigate 
the question whether or not enormous amounts of money have been 
put into the pockets of Democrats by this Administration as charged 
upon this flocr and in the public prints and bystump-speakers through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Blaine, with his characteristic indifference to actual figures and 
facts, and with that glittering sort of spasmodic eloquence which charac- 
terizes his effusions, recently stated that this Administration was putting 
in the pockets of its favorites $3,000,000 every year, being 5 per cent. 
upon $60,000,000 deposited with the national depositories; and he was 
pleased to observe in a speech lately made in Which he is said by his 
friends to have annihilated the Postmaster-General, Mr. Dickinson, 
quoting from Charles James Fox, that ignorance in a Cabinet minister 
was utterly inexcusable. Now, if ignorance in a Cabinet minister be 
inexcusable, what must be or what could be the excuse for certain 
statements made by the ex-premier of a Republican administration and 
an ex-candidate for the Presidency ? 

Mr. Fairchild, in his speech on Saturday last in New York, so 
effectually disposed of Mr. Blaine’s argument that I will quote his re- 


marks in full: 

WHAT BANKS EARN ON DEPOSITS. 
Nr. Fairchild here quoted Mr. Blaine’s assertion that with money at 5 per 
cent. a deposit of $60,000,000 would be a gratuity to the national banks holding 
the money of $3,000,000 a year. 

This is not true. There are a number of banks with deposits of a million 
and over. I have in mind a half dozen where I know the officers to be promi- 
nent and zealous Republicans, and I can think of but one where the officers 
are Democrats of prominence. So much for the politics; now for the profits. 
Mr. Blaine says that a deposit of $1,000,000 is worth to the depository $50,000 a 
year, Letussee. A deposit of $1,000,000 would require $910,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds as the security, which at 125 would have cost $1,137,500. This money, 
loaned at 5 per cent., would have given the bank $56,875 if the bank had not 
become a depository, but being a depository, it must koop 25 per cent. of the 
deposit as a reserve, so it can loan but $750,000, which produces $37,500 interest. 
Now add the interest on the United States bonds, which Mr. Blaine, with 
horror, says that the banks are allowed to collect—4 per cent. on $910,000 is 
$36,400—and you have $73,900 received by the depository. But from this should 
be deducted 1} per cent., the yearly proportion of the 25 per cent. premium, 
which the owner of the bonds must lose when the bonds are d at maturity, 
twenty years from date of purchase, and there is left $62,525, the difference be- 
tween which and $56,875, is $5,650, not $50,000 as stated by Mr. Blaine. 


So that, Mr. President, by the plainest rules of arithmetical calen- 
lation, instead of a profit of $3,000,000 a year which exists in the im- 
agination of the uncrowned king of America,” the profit on the whole 
amount of the deposit, even putting it at $60,000,000, which it never 
was, would amount to $339,000 a year instead of $3,000,000, a mere 


bagatelle of two million and some six hundred thousand dollars, but 
it is as near exactitude as“ the uncrowned king of America““ ever 
reaches when attacking the Democratic party. 

If Senators will take the trouble to look at Executive Document 
No, 248, they will find a list of the national depositories which have 
received from the Treasury fifty-eight million and some hundred thou- 
sand dollars of deposits of the public money. It is said that this money 
was put out through the country to favorites and pet banks. I have 
here a list made out with absolute exactness of the amount of money 
that is now in the depositories of the United States, amounting in the 
aggregate to $58,527,076.78 to this date. I have here a statement of 
the amount of money placed in the depositories of each State, ånd the 
State of Massachusetts, hopelessly Republican beyond any sort of per- 
adventure, has more money in its national depositories in proportion 
to population than any State in the entire Union. Take the State of 
Ohio, also a hopelessly Republican State judging from all its political 
antecedents, and Ohio has $7,014,055.2!, and Massachusetts, as I 
omitted to state, has 86, 668,831.68. 

The largest State in the Union and the great financial State of the 
entire country, in which is located Wall street and where is the fi- 
nancial heart of the United States, has $13,354,618, with her enor- 
mous population, while six millions and some hundred thousand dollars 
are in Massachusetts with one-fourth of the population, and $7,000,000 
and more in the hopelessly Republican State of Ohio, whilst in the 
Southern States there isa mere pittance, because, Mr. President, under 
the operation of the tariff system the money of the country is in the 
North and in the East and not in the South and West. The national 
debt and the bonds of the Government are held in the nine manufact- 
uring States in a proportion ontside of all legitimate proportion as to 
population and territory. This system has put the money of the coun- 
try there, and the national banks are found in a larger proportion in 
those States than elsewhere. 

But, Mr. President, I propose to look into this question of favoritism 
to pet banks. This is not the first time that the national banks in this 
country have been used as fiscal agents of the Government. They are 
by law made the fiscal agents of the people of the United States, al- 
though they have at times forgotten that agency and assumed to be 
the master and to control the moneyed interests of the people who 
own them. 

In 1879, when the Treasury of the United States under a Republican 
administration desired to sell the 4 per cent. bonds and to fund the 
outstanding bonds of the Government issued before that time ata 
larger rate of interest than 4 per cent., an institution in the city of 
New York, the First National Bank, was in intimate relations with 
the Treasury Department of this Government, and I have taken the 
pains to collect from official sources the remarkable exhibit which is 
now upon record in the Treasury Department in regard to that insti- 
tution. 

Recollect, Mr. President, that now there are $58,000,000, speaking 
in round numbers, of public money in the national depositories scat- 
tered all over this country—North, South, East, and West. From the 
account current which I hold in my hand it appears that the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York owed the Government of the United States 
on April 16, 1879, $185,270,787.95; on May 1, 1879, $180,344,941.75; 
on June 1, $151,076,952.94; on August 1, $57,963,086.50; and on the 
first of the next month, September, it owed the Government $20,065,- 
014.39. 

This was not for money deposited, but it was for bonds sent to that 
bank, it being indebted, according to this account current for the 
months I have stated, the enormous amounts which its officials con- 
trolled and managed as a matter of course for the benefit of theirstock- 
holders. 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] asks me what security was 
given. None. The money that is now out in the hands of deposito- 
ries is secured by a deposit of United States bonds, and not one dollar 
of it is put into a depository until the bonds are placed by that depos- 
itory in the national Treasury. , 

Mr. ALLISON. Shall I understand the Senator to say that there 
was no security in the case of the First National Bank of New York? 

Mr. VEST. Not that I know of. Will the Senator state what se- 
curity there was? 

Mr. ALLISON. United States bonds for every dollar of it. It was 
secured by United States bonds. 

Mr. VEST. As I understand the transaction, the First National 
Bank of New York was made a fiscal agent of the Government to dis- 
pose of the 4 per cent. bonds. They were permitted to pay in bonds 
of the Government, which we sought then to refund, instead of money, 
and the only security that the Government of the United States had 
was in the fact that these bonds were paid over or cash was paid over 
on this current account from time to time. I propose to put the ac- 
count in the RECORD, and the Senator from Iowa will see that they 
paid, for instance, in the city of Washington a large amount, 8256, 135, 
and so on from day to day in bonds, bonds of the Government that 
were to be refunded, and then in another column is their cash account, 

There are two accounts, one of the First National Bank of New York 
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as a corporation, and the other of the syndicate which they repre- | of bonds. When these telegrams were received the bonds were sent 
sented, but in either event they sent orders by telegraph for bonds, | and the bank was charged with the amount. I will insert the accounts 
one of those telegrams being for the enormous sum of $190,000,000 | in the RECORD: 


Statement showing the payments made by the First National Bank of New York from April 16, 1879, to October 17, 1879. 


Account No. 1—General. Account No. 2— Syndicate.“ 
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Statement showing the payments made by the First National Bank of New York from April 16, 1879, to October 17, 1879—Continued. 


Account No, 1—General. 


Account No. 2—‘ Syndicate.” 


a Total payments 
Date of payment, Cash paid in Called bonds | Cash paid in | Called bonds as per tran- Balaness, 
New York. cig So a New York. paate Nd va scripts. 
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*San Francisco. 


Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator understand that the First National 
Bank of New York received that money as an ordinary deposit or had 
any right whatever to use it or make any money out of it itself? Was 
it not a mere agency between the persons who surrendered the old 
bonds and the persons who took the new bonds through a Government 
establishment in New York for public convenience ? 

Mr. VEST. We shall see about that. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the question I put. 

Mr. VEST. The question is a question of actual fact about which I 
knownothing. I only judge from the record. Here is an account cur- 
rent which shows a vast indebtedness from that bank to the Treasury 
of the United States. I do not pretend to say that that money was de- 
posited as this present money is deposited in national depositories, but 
the effect has just the same; the only difference is in the profits 
which have been gathered in the one case and in the other from the 
money of the Government. 

Here is a great fiscal necessity resting upon the Government of the 
United States. It must use these national banks. What has this Ad- 
ministration done? It has publicly, openly, without sectional feeling, 
without prejudice, without oppression, scattered this money all over 
the country in different national depositories, and as I have shown from 
the record without any political purpose whatever. 

But what was done by the Republicans when in power? Instead of 

putting the money all over the country so as to give every section a 
just proportion of the benefits, these gentlemen who now talk about 

t banks, put enormous amounts of money under the control of the 

irst National Bank of New York, and I will show beyond any sort 
of question that such profits were made out of that transaction as are 
unknown in the financial history of the whole world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
right there? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does he think that this distribution of the public 
money under any circumstances among the national banks is justifia- 
ble? X 

Mr. VEST. IfI had my choice I would not put one dollar of the 
public money in these banks—not one dollar, speaking for myself; but 
Mr. Fairchild stated in his answer to a resolution of Congress the rea- 
sons for having pursued this course. 

We were confronted, as the majority of the Finance Committee stated 
in their report, with a surplus of at least $60,000,000 which was in- 


creasing day by day. What were we to do with it? Buy bonds,” 
says the Senator, and yet the reports of the transactions in bonds, which 
I have here, show that the Government when it made a purchase of 
bonds advanced abnormally and extravagantly the premium upou those 
bonds in the open market. 
- No more delicate operation could have been undertaken by any ad- 
ministration than the purchase of bonds at enormous premiums. When 
these purchases commenced bonds were bought at 25 per cent. premium, 
and ran up at once to 26, 27, and 28, which was an enormous advance 
in publicsecurities. The Secretary of the Treasury was forced to refuse 
large numbers of bonds, because nobody knows better than my friend 
from Iowa that if he had gone into the market and offered to take an 
enormous amount of bonds, approximating to the whole of the surplus, 
they would have immediately gone to a premium which would haye 
ut them heyond the reach of any Secretary of the Treasury unless a 
unatic. Mr. Fairchild explains this fully. 

Forty-eight million dollars of bonds have been purchased, and they 
must have been purchased with a view to the financial condition of the 
country. The Secretary could only purchase so as not to pay an enor- 
mous premium and at the same time relieve the money market from 
the stringency which was then existing. If he had gone in without 
regard to the condition of the country, if hehad thrown the whole of this 
surplus into the bond market at once, there would have been an advance 
in the premium unprecedented in the financial history of this country. 

Mr. CHACE, Will the Senator allow me a question ? 

Mr. VEST. What is it? 

Mr. CHACE. Did not the Secretary of the Treasury decline bonds 
that were offered to him > ; 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course he declined. 

Mr. CHACE. And could he not have bought those bonds so as to 
save the Government a large amount of interest? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator will give me time to explain why in my 
judgment it would have been inexpedient and imprudent for him to have 
done that thing. Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury had taken 
all the bonds that were offered, he knew very well that Wall-street 
speculators were attempting to force the Treasury to buy the bonds so 
as to increase the premium. 

Mr. CHACE. But if he had taken the bonds he would have saved 
the interest on them. 

Mr: VEST. He would have saved some of the interest beyond any 
sort of question, but what would he have lost to the people of the 
United States in the increased premium, because every time he purchased 
the premium increased ? 
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Mr. CHACE. Did he get any interest on the money he put in the 
9 

Mr. VEST. I do not know that he got any interest upon it, and 
there is no pretense that he did. ‘ 

Mr. CHACE. Then is it not the fact that he refused to buy bonds 
with the Government’s money when by buying them he could have 
saved interest, and put the money in the banks and got no interest? 

Mr. VEST. I would prefer that the Senator should make his own 
speech in his own time. He is simply making an argument in the 
guise of a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question 
and then I will promise not to ask another? Did not the Secretary 
when he lent these $60,000,000, or $58,000,000, to the banks, as the 
Senator has just stated, compel those banks to purchase bonds for se- 
curity and thereby raise the price of bonds just as much as if he had 
bought them himself? 

Mr. VEST. That matter is fully discussed in Mr. Fairchild’s report. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to hear the Senator’s view. 

Mr. VEST. He says that in his judgment that was not the result. 
But it is impossible to arrive at anything except an approximate an- 
swer to that question. 

Mr. HOAR. The banks bought the bonds and got currency for those 
bonds? : 

Mr. VEST. ‘That was a question for the banks to determine. If 
they wanted the public money deposited with them, they were com- 
ed to deposit the bonds; and if they did not have them, to purchase 
them and deposit them as security for the bonds. 

Mr. HOAR. That put up the bonds. 

Mr. VEST. What was the effect of the purchase of these bonds it 
is impossible for me or any other living man to answer. The bond 
market was manipulated in the city of New York and by interests 
which in a monetary sense were adverse to the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury of the United States was simply in the condition of any other pur- 
chaser of bonds in the market; it was compelled to consider the exist- 
ing circumstances. It was compelled to watch its monetary adversaries, 
and it was compelled to keep down enormous premiums and at the 
same time to prevent a panic in monetary circles, 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to have the Senator tell the Senate and 
the country how many of these bonds were rejected at 26}, at 26}, and 
at 26} premium to be subsequently bonght at 28, 29, and 30? 

Mr. T. I have a full statement here. It is accessible to the 
Senator, and I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. TELLER. I want the Senator to tell us 

Mr. VEST. I am not able, because 

Mr. TELLER. The Secretary’s statement does not show it. 

Mr. VEST. It does show it; it does show the purchases which were 
made and the premium that he paid on every bond purchased. I ad- 
mit, and that is my statement here over and over again, that with 
every purchase that was made by the Treasury Department the pre- 
mium on the bonds advanced, and that was the trouble in this whole 
transaction. It was not the plain, open purchase without any other 
result except that one man took the bonds and another took the money, 
but the Secretary was compelled to watch the condition of the money 
market and bond purchases in the city of New York. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. VEST. I prefer that Senators would answer me afterwards, but 
Iam a yielding man. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator yicld? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to ask the Senator if he is not aware of the 
fact that when the Secretary of the Treasury said he would take bonds 
at 124 he was receiving a large number of bonds at 124 when he dis- 
continued the purchase, and that no bonds went up until he had given 
to those bonds a fictitious value by allowing the depository banks to 
become the holders of Government money? ‘ 

Mr. VEST. I do not know that fact. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will take occasign to enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. VEST. vey good. Let the Senator do that. This isan open 
debate with a fair field and no favors asked. You can show it. 

I say in this whole transaction, and I have gone through it as care- 
fully and as patiently as I could, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
honestly endeavored to administer the functions of his great office 
without favors, and certainly without any personal consideration as to 
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Stalement of bonds purchased under circular of April 17, 1888, to June 30, 1888, 


Premium. 


| Bonds. 


Four per cent. . siiis 
Four and one-half per cent. 
8 ————ů 


Bonds prirchased October 9 and 10, 1888. 


Bonds, Premium. 


$4,475,209 | $1,297, 228.00 
7,161,650 | 608, 740.25 
11, 634, 850 | 1,905, 938. 25 
It is very well known, and Mr. Fairchild stated it frankly, that the 
President of the United States had doubts in regard to his power to 
purchase bonds, and it is an open secret that the Attorney-General gave 
him the opinion that he did not have that power beyond any question, 
but it was a doubtful power at best, and Mr. Cleveland in accordance 
with his character and antecedents as President of the United States, 
refused to exercise a doubtful power and openly declared that he would 
not purchase bonds until Congress had authoritatively given him the 
power to do so, or made an expression of its opinion in regard to that 
law. All of us are familiar with the legislation that was had on that 
account, how a resolution that came from the House of Representatiyes 
was attempted to be amended by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK], and finally passed in the shape of a declaration of opinion by 
the Senate and House of Representatives that the power existed. I 
believed that that power existed, but there were lawyers better than 
myself who did not believe it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him there 

to make a historical statement respecting that bill? 
Ir. VEST. Certainly. 
Tr. ALLISON. That bill came to us from the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senator from Kentucky put on it an amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I recollect it. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that amendment passed here, but it went back ` 
to the other House and slept the sleep of death there. 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course the record shows it and I am 
obliged to my friend, but there was no necessity for the information. 

The point I make in the whole matter in regard to the action of Con- 
gress is this, that the overwhelming sentiment of both Houses and of 
the lawyers of both Houses was to the effect that the power existed, 
and when Mr, Cleveland was satisfied that this was the opinion of the 
lawyers in Congress and the overwhelming opinion of the legal profes- 
sion throughout the country, he 2 ordered the purchase of 
bonds, and the purchase commenced within two days afterwards as the 
record shows, and $48,000,000 of bonds have been purchased since that 
time. 

I have heard it stated that the Treasury Department purchased bonds 
before Congress had passed this resolution or considered it. It is not 
true, Mr. President. No bond was purchased, except for the sinkiu 
fund, prior to the time that Congress passed upon this resciution, an 
the first circular was issued on April 17, two days after the resolu- 
tion had been considered in the Senate and the House. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts asked me if in 1879 the First 
National Bank of New York was not acting simply as a fiscal agent of 
the Government, and ifit had any right to make money out of the trans- 
actions between it and the Government of the United States, under 
which it bought bonds and transferred them to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in exchange for 4 percents, or paid cash. , 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator, I think, misunderstood my question. My 
question was whether it had a right to make money out of this fund. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know whether it had the right or not; I know 
it did; and that is the point I am coming to. Iam coming to the point 
that is made in every speech and in every Republican newspaper in the 
country, that there are pet banks in New York. Pwant to show apet 
that was petted and caressed as never was any dainty darling before. 
I want to show a pet that was the pet of pets, and nothing like it has 
ever been seen in the financial history of the world. 

I have made a compendium of the history of this bank. Ido not 
blame the bank; I do not blame its officers; their business is to make 


Four per cent. . . . . . 
Four and one-half per cent, 


money. Iam talking nowabouta system adopted by a Republican 
administration, whose supporters taunt us with having pet banks in 
the city of New York to put money into the pockets of rich Democrats. 


The First National Bank of New York—I speak from the record-— 
was organized in July, 1863. The capital stock, at first $200,000, was 
increased to $300,000 in December, 1863, and in April, 1864, to $500,- 
000, at which figure it has remained ever since. Up to the end of 
1877 the bank had paid moderate dividends and had gradually accumu- 
lated a surplus of over $700,000, so that it began the year 1878 with a 
little over $1,200,000 working capital. The total profits of 1878, ac- 
cording to the table, were $466,000, to which must be added dividends 
of 52 cent. on $500,000, which somehow do not appear in the 
Chronicle’s tables, making $260,000 more, or over $700,000 profits in 
one year, about 60 per cent. on $1,200,000. "The stockholders got 
$320,000 in dividends, and the stock of the bank is quoted in the 
Chronicle January, 1879, at $400 per share of $100. 

At the beginning of 1879 the surplus was $1,760,000, making the 
working capital $2,260,000, and the profits of that year amounted to 
$1,225,000, which is nearly two-and-a-half times the capital proper and 
60 per cent. of the compounded capital and surplus. 
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Starting with an investment of $1,236,700 on the Ist of January, 1878, 
this fortunate institution in five years realized $4,486,000 in profits. 
Of this amount $2,740,000 was added to its surplus, and $1,746,000 
was paid in cash dividends. 

Since 1882 the profits have not been so conspicuous, but in 1886 they 
run up very near to $1,000,000. 

It is a fact that commencing with $200,000 capital, which was in- 
creased in April, 1864, to $500,000, this bank has realized in net profits 
over $10,000,000, which is 80 per cent. per annum for twenty-five years 
on $500,000. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean to say that the bank made 
those profits on Government deposits ? 

Mr. VEST. I mean to say that the basis of their enormous profits 
was laid in 1879 through this relation with the Government. 


Mr. TELLER. That is not the question. I want the Senator to 
answer it, 

Mr. VEST. Iwill not yield any further. I prefer to make my own 
argument in my own way, and the Senator ean criticise if afterwards. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator declines to yield, it is all right. 

Mr. VEST. I want to be entirely fair, and certainly not ill-natured, 
but I should like to proceed with my statement consecutively. 

I do not mean to say that all this was made ont of Government 
money, but I say this bank, which had only made ordinary dividends 
up to 1879, in that year laid the basis of all the profits which its stock- 
holders have since received. I will show it fromthe record. In 1878 
that bank made 12 per cent.; in 1879 it made 12U—think of it—120 
per cent., and it only made it after these bond transactions with the 
‘Treasury of the United States. Here is a list of its dividends taken 
from the record: In 1873, 15 per cent.; in 1874, 14 per cent.; in 1875, 
11 per cent.; in 1876, 12 per cent.; in 1877, 12 per cent.; in 1878, 12 
per cent.; in 1879, 120 per cent. 


Zable showing capital, surplus, dividends, etc., of the First National Bank, New York City, at the dates named, the items being taken from the New 
York Financial Chronicle. 


Where found. Capital. Surplus. Dividends. Annual profits. 
Year. — — — —B ep ee 
Volume. Par of stock. | Amount. | Amount, At date, Per cent. Amount. f Amount. Per cent. f 
18 $100 $500, 000 15 $75, 000 
20 100 500, 000 li 70,000 |. 
23 100 500, 000 12 60, 000 |. 
21 100 500, 000 |.. 12 60, 000 |. 
26 100 500, 000 12 60, 000 
23 100 500, 000 12 60, 000 $166, 006 37.7 
30 100 500, 000 120 600,000 | 1,225, 000 74.6 
32 100 500, 000 30 150, 000 824, 100 36. 3 
*34 100 500, 000 40 290, 000 768, 700 26.1 
+38 100 500, 000 40 200, 000 667, 200 19.0 
38 100 500, 000 40 200, 000 160, 000 4.0 
*40 100 50, 000 40 200, 000 550, 400 14.0 
+12 100 500, 000 40 200, 000 734. 700 17.1 
+ 100 500, 000 40 200, 000 972,700 20.2 
*46 100 500, 000 40 200, C09 439, 300 8.7 


* Investor's supplemen! 


t. 
+ The figures in these three columns are obtained by computation from those given by the Chronicle. 


Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator now tell us how much deposits they 
had in 1879? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know how much deposits they had. 

Mr. TELLER. I mean Government deposits. 

Mr. VEST. They handled $120,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, I know, 
as shown by this account, in 1879. They subscribed at one time by 
telegraph for $190,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, and the telegram is on 
file now in the Treasury Department; but they got 5120, 000, 000. and 
the bank which the year before and all the years before had only de- 
clared 12 per cent. dividend declared 120 per cent. 
ras BLAIR. Was that the result of commissions for placing the 

nds? 

Mr. VEST. I do not understand anything about it. Here is the 
account, and that is all I know. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am glad you do not know anything about it. 

Mr. VEST. Let the Senator attend to pensions. I am now on this 
question and I want to get through it as intelligently as I can with 
my poor capacity. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. VEST. I will yield. 

Mr. TELLER. Does not the Senator know that the profit was not 
made out of the Government, but that this bank acted as the banker 
for a large syndicate of people who were purchasing bonds, and that 
the profit was made out of those people and not out of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. VEST. I understand Mr. Blaine to say that the $3,000,000 a 
year on the $60,000,000 of Government money is made out of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and he used the expression in his speech at 
Grand Rapids, picking out someold granger in the crowd asan exemplar 
of the horny-fisted yeomanry of the country, and said, My friend, 
your money and mine is being loaned ont by these banks at 5 per 
cent. interest. 

Mr. TELLER, The Senator will allow me to say that that is no 
answer to my question. The Senator is dealing with this question as 
a Senator, and he is dealing in the presence ot the American people, 
and I want to know whether he, as a Senator on this floor, dares to 
charge that they made this large amount of money out of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any money out of the United States, be- 
cause that is the only point with which we are concerned, not what 
they made out of other bankers. 

Mr. VEST, It is hardly necessary for the Senator toinform me that 
I am in the presence of the American people, and that I am dealing 
with this as a Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. It did seem so to me, 
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Mr. VEST. I donot undertake to say that this money was paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States directly. I am talking about 
the question of pet banks. 

Mr. TELLER. Was it so made indirectly ? 

Mr. VEST. I say it was made by reason of the favoritism shown to 
that bank in its fiseal operations with the Treasury of the United 
States, and the record shows it. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean to say that that bank had 
any privilege not granted to every other bank in the United States? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly, as a matter of course, Mr. President, or my 
speech would not be worth anything. I mean to say that this enor- 
mous dividend was not declared by any other bank. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the question. Did the Government ex- 
tend to this bank privileges it did not extend to any other? I want 
to know whether the Senator will say that. : 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, because they made this bank the 
fiscal agent and gave them the privilege of buying other bonds and 
they accepted for the 4 percents, and the account current here shows 
that the Treasury allowed an enormous amount to be overdue for 
months from this bank. That was not a good year for national banks 
either. I want to read from the remarks of the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is now Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], for 1879, the 
year that this bank declared 120 per cent. dividend. Here is what he 
says: 

The effect of the business depression prevalent from 1873 until the resum, 
tion of specie payments upon the national banks is shown in the losses whic! 


they have sustained and the dividends which many have been compelled to pass; 
also by the noticeable diminution, from year to year, in the aggregate surplus. 


But this was an oasis in the financial desert. Instead of their hay- 
ing diminished profits the profits were enormous beyond anything 
known in financial history for the amount of capital invested. 

But, Mr. President, we are told by our friends on the opposite side 
of the Chamber that the responsibility for this condition of the Treas- 
ury of the United States rests upon the Democratic party. I have al- 
luded to the fact that the Democrats in the House of Representatives 
twice attempted to consider this matter of the tariff, and were de- 
feated by the solid Republican vote, with afew recalcitrant Democrats, 
Why did not our friends on the other side offer a tariff bill in the 
House if they wanted to reduce the surplus, as they said they intended 
to do in their national platform of 1484? Why did they make no 
attempt to reduce it? Instead of considering the question at ail they 
voted it down, and then taunted the Democratic party with the fact 
that they had sent no bill to the Republican Senate from a Democratic 
House of Representatives. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer the question, if the Senator wants 
an answer. 

Mr. VEST. I prefer to let the Senator answer it afterwards. Ihave 
no doubt he is entirely competent to doit, I will listen to my friend 
from Rhode Island with a great deal of pleasure. No one has a higher 
opinion of his ability than I have, especially his ability on tariff ques- 
tions, and if he wants a certificate from me, I will tell the people of 
Rhode Island that he is the most valuable Senator they have ever had 
on this floor. If they were to defeat him for the Senate, after reading 
this bill which he has reported here, they would deserve to be blotted 
out from the list of States. The fine Italian hand of my friend from 
Rhode Island is evident in every line of this bill. I say it with the 
kindest feeling to him. He represents his people and I am represent- 
ing mine. The difference between us is that he is getting an undue 
proportion of the money of the country at the expense of my con- 
stituents, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, I have taken the trouble, through the most valuable 
expert, I think, in the Treasury Department, to reduce to a reasonable 
compass the Senate substitute for the Mills bill, and I want to show 
what the reduction of taxation hasbeen. Iwill ask to put these tables 
into the RECORD so that they can be open to inspection and criticism, 
but I want to give the result of the reduction of taxation which has 
been promised us by the Republican party on the necessaries of life as 
found in the following statement: This is ‘‘the values of and duties 
collected on the below-named manufactured articles entered for con- 
sumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 1887, 
with the estimated amounts of duty accruing on like imports under 
the provisions of House bill 9051 and the Senate substitute; also show- 
ing the excess in amounts of duty under the Senate substitute over like 
amounts under the present laws and House bill 9051,” which is the 
Mills bill. 

This, I take it, is valuable. All theoretic discussions have closed, 
and we come now to actual results. We want to see which party has 
attempted to reduce the import duties on the necessaries of life. 

Take up the first schedule—but I will pass the schedules; they are 
here and they can be inspected by my friends on the other side. Iwas 
anxious to see certain specific articles manufactured in New England— 
for that is the milk in the cocoa-nut—and the ever-present hand of New 
England is seen in this bill. 


Take woolens, cloths. The excess of duties under the Senate substi- 
tute over the present tariff is 6.75 per cent.; it is 87.88 per cent. over 
the Mills bill. It is 8.23 cent. on dress goods over the present 
tariff, and it is 95.05 per cent. over the House bill. It is 14.50 percent. 
excess over the present tariff on knit goods, and it is 79.44 per cent. 
over the Mills bill. It is 67.51 per cent. excess over the present tariff 
on shawls, and it is 70.67 over the House bill. It is 64.71 over the 
present tariff on yarns, and 186 per cent. over the Mills bill on yarns, 

Now, take cotton, another New England manufacture. On thread, 
not on spools, it increases the rate of duty over the present tariff 10.09 
per cent., and over the Mills bill 31.39. On cloths it increases the 
say over the present tariff 9.88 per cent., and 24.95 over the Mills 

i 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. VEST. Well, I prefer to get through with the table, and then 
the Senator can explain. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to ask whether this is a list of the neces- 
saries of life ? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly, most of them are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call attention to the next two or three items. 

Mr. VEST. If they are not, they can very easily be pointed out. 
I rather think woolens are necessaries of life. My impression is that 
if any man would try a blizzard up in my country he would come to 
that conclusion very rapidly. I think that cottons, shawls, yarns, 
knit goods, and dress goods generally are necessaries of life. 

Now, we come to flax, hemp, and jute, brown and bleached linens; 
the increase in the Senate substitute over the present tariff is 14,29 per 
cent., and over the Mills bill 62.94 per cent. On laces and embroid- 
eries it is 66.67 per cent. over the present tariff and 66.67 over the 
Mills bill. On yarns the increase over the present tariff is 14.29 and 
over the Mills bill 166.66 per cent. 

On steel in forms not specified the increase over the present tariff is 
33.42 per cent., and over the Mills bill the same. On railway bars, 
which is the only reduction on anything that can be called necessaries 
of life—perhaps I state it too strongly, but I mean to say that the only 
decrease of duty, outside of sugar, of any prominence in the Senate bill 
is upon railway bars, and there the decrease under the present tariff 
is 24.69 and over the Mills bill an increase of 42.35 per cent. 

I now present this analysis: ` 


. Values of and duties collected on the below-named manufactured articles entered for consumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1887, with the estimated amounts of duty accruing on like imports under the provisions of House bill 9051 and the Senate substitute; also, showing 
the excess in amounts of duty under the Senate substitute over like amounts under the present laws and House bill 9051. 


Duties collected under— 


Excess of duties under Senate substitute 
over— 


Present laws. House bill. Senate substitute. Present laws. House bill, 
Articles, 
Av. ad Av. ad Ay, Per P 
Amounts. |valorem| Amounts. yalorem| Amounts. Amounts. * 
rates. ra cent. cent 
Wooiens: ik Per cent. | Per cent. | cent, | 
$7, 055, 824. 91 70.40 | $4,008, 948. 26 40. 00 75.15 | $476,028.70 6.75 | $3,522, 905. 38 87.83 
12, 398, 974. 92 72.09 | 6, 879, 656. 4 40,00 78.02 | 1,020,051. 03 8.23 6, 539, 969.54 95, 05 
„980, 453. 1, 243, 689. 31 62.80 792, 181. 40 40. 00 71. 80 180, 246. 14.59 631,753. 81 79.44 
1, 029, 998. 1 654, 008. 00 63.50 411, 999. 27 40.00 68, 27 49, 146. 00 7.51 291, 154.73 70.07 
Yarns 1.747, 502. 09 1,207,734. 64 69.11 609, 024, 84 40. 00 113. 83 781,501.81 | 64. 71 1, 290, 211. C01 186.00 
ttons: 
5 Thread, not on spools... 919, 702. 30 423, 759. 58 46. 08 355, 035 58 38. 60 466, 497. 26 50.72 42,737.68 | 10.09 111, 461.68 31.30 
Gloths . . 3,555, 347. 28 1,617, 200. 80 45.49 r 1,777, 010. 63 49. 98 150, 809. 83 9. 88 851, 871.72 24.95 
Flax, hemp,and jute 
Brown and b 
linens, ete. . 13. 589, 418.55 4,756, 296.50 35.00 5, 435, 767.42 40,00 679,470.92 | 14.29 | 2,138, 412. 78 62.94 
Lacesandembroideries.| 1, 142, 473. 35 342, 742. 00 30. 00 571, 236. 67 50.00 228,494.67 | 66.67 228, 494. 67 66.67 
789, 013. 50 276, 154.73 35.00 315, 605. 40 40.00 39, 450.67 | 14.29 197,251.33 | 166.66 
6,091, 898.65 | 2,614,385.43 42,92 3, 488, 080. 52 57,26 873,695.09 | 33.42 873. 695. 09 33.42 
1, 000, 829. 00 843, 347. 49 84.30 636, 152. 29 63.59 | *207,195.20 | *24.69 | # 189,299.25 42.35 
16, 883, 813.95 | 5,706, 433. 89 83. 80 5, 706, 483. 89 BB. BD . eee 5, 703, 483. 10 100.00 
307, 484. 44 76, 871.10 25.00 76, 871. 10 25. 00 . . — we 76,871.10 | 160.00 


* Minus, 
r Nore.—The amounts of duty stated as collected“ under House bill and Senate substitute are estimated upon the imports of 1837. 


Now, Mr. President, in a few words, what is the result of this oper- 
ation? The only substantial decrease in the whole of this bill is upon 
sugar, and sugar is made the stalking-horse for an increase upon all 
the necessaries of life manufactured in New England. Sugar, a South- 
ern product, is made to bear the burden of this reduction for the pur- 
pose of concealing the increase upon cottons and woolens which are 
manufactured in the factories of New England, and it is a remarkable 

that our friends whose shibboleth 3 is protection to.in- 
t industries should attack sugar at the very time when it is strug- 


ging intolife upon-the prairies of the great Northwest. In your State, 
President, and mine the sugar industry to-day promises to furnish 
enough sugar to supply every man, woman, and child in the whole 


United States. The Commissioner of Agriculture reports that in the 
culture of sorghum the seed and cane fed to stock will pay for the 
manufacture of the sugar. So it is a clear profit to the people upon 
these prairies who go into the culture of sugar on the stalk. 

I have my opinions in regard to the sugar tax, and if iso- 
lated from this bill and from any other consideration, I should express 
them here to-day very freely, but I call the attention of my friend from 
Iowa, whose people can raise sorghum as well as mine, that at this par- 
ticular juncture when the principle of protection to the infant industries 
should be applied by the Republican party, if ever, they take it away 
from the sugar industry, for the only substantial reduction in the entire 
bill on duties is made upon sugar. 
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Comparative statement showing the operations under the present tarif laws, under House bill No. 9051, and under the Senate substitute, respectively 
based upon the quantities and values of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 1887. 


Values of merchandise dutiable under— 


Duties collected on merchandise dutiable under— 


Senate substitute. 


Schedules, — — 
Present laws. 
At present At rates House At present At rates Sen- 
rates. Dill 9951. rates. ate substitute. 
Eole a 
* 
A. 818, 864, 257.96 814, 328, 700. 00 8, 027, 271. 60 88. 199, 811.99 81. 921. 661. 79 81, 170,945.61 81. 810, 400. 92 *$4, 602,661.78 
B. 13,056, 150. 43 13. 025, 380. 4 13. 056, 150. 43 7. 776. 202. 42 7,770,044. 43 6, 914, 682. 12 7. 776, 202, 42 7.548. 760, 03 
O. Metals . 55, 111, 922.37 38, 788, 300. 43 55, 111, 922. 37 22, 409, 401. 89 16, 393, 745.21 15, 120, 379. 16 22,469, 401. 89 23, 218, 801. 21 
D. len ware... 7, 697, 357. 06 1, 018, 154. 94 7, 697, 357.06 1,385, 356.19 346, 148. 54 298, 561. 65 1, 385, 356. 19 1, 454, 309. 11 
— 74.242, 279. 20 74, 42,279.20 | 68, 905, 918.07 38,010, 688.34 858.018, 688. 34 47. 079. 512. 20 56. 519, 905.74 28, 265, 431.09 
10,955, 125.03 10, 955,125.03 10,955,125. 03 9, 127, 758. 26 9, 127, 758. 26 9, 127, 758, 26 9, 127, 758. 26 7, 107, 710. 12 
39, 165,566.07 | 35,831,552. 21 141. 198, 052.10 9,529, 091. 81 8, 734, 188. 43 8, 364, 587.33 9. 128, 241. 26 79, 736, 609. 98 
10, 190, 946.40 | 10, 190,946.40 | 10, 190, 948.0 7, 402, 242. 82 7. 402,242.82 7, 402, 242. 82 7, 402, 242. 82 7, 766, 684. 81 
30, 208, 851.83 30, 208. 851. 83 30,208,679.83 | 12,081,297.43 | 12,081,297.43 | 11,803, 687.14 | 12,081, 263.03 12, 306, 648. 04 
J. Hem -| 33,807, 282.55 | 19,316,781.15 | 24, 802. 607.55 9, 497, 981. 74 6, 639, 073. 50 4,793, 111.06 7, 870, 329, 08 8,798, 021, 87 
K. Wool and w. | 60,586,613.61 | 42,379,625.64 | 60, 588. 613. 61 35, 629,534.13 | 29,239.479.40 | 13, 981. 966.61 | 35, 629, 534. 13 40, 060, 648. 41 
L. Silk goods. ... 31, 284. 278.58 31. 261, 278. 58 31, 231, 278.58 15, 510. 300. 70 15, 540, 300. 70 15, 510, 300. 70 15. 540, 300. 70 15, 842, 061. 96 
ks, 5,214, 635. 21 5, 214, 635. 21 5, 214, 635. 21 1, 154, 369. 41 1, 154, 369.41 1, 150, 812.51 1. 154, 389. 41 1, 227, 455. 61 
N. Sundries... 59, 580, 006.88 | 54,737, 660.43 | $51,703,449. 90 | 16, 001. 597.6 14, 671,037.47 | 13,567, 845.57 | 14,435,013.44 | 114. 581. 016.00 
Total... 7 j 449,945, 271.16 | 379,592, 259.54 | 425,922, 993. 83 | 211, 811, 632. 49 192, 038. 034. 15 162, 325, 392.74 | 205, 330, 409.29 | 182,516, 820. 02 
Average ad valorem rates of duty 
ee on merchandise dutiable | Merchandise dutiable under present laws and placed on the free - list under 
under— 
Duties collected under present laws. 
Senate substi- 
j House bill 9081. Values. Average ad vn- 
Schedules. 7 tute. Total duties. lorem rates 
Present! of duty. 
la 
a At — At | H —— 
rates o 0 > ouse | © 
present House present Senate House bill penin TODE House bill 9951., 9 bill substi- 
rates. bill | rates. substi- 5 9051. | tute. 
1. tute. = 
Per ct. | Per el. Per ct. 
A. Chemicals. 32.83 34.35 28.72 
B. Earthen and g 59.56 | 59.12 57.82 
etals. 40.77 | 44.56 42.13 
18.00 31.00 29.32 18. 88 
78.15 78.15 | 63.41 41.02 
83.32 83.32 83.32 70.36 |.. 
21.33 24.38 23.34 23.58 
72.64 | 72.64] 72.64 72. 61 
39. 99 39.99! 39.07 40,74 172.00 
. Hemp, flax, and fute 23.09 | 34.37 | 24.81 35.47 9, 004, 675. 00. 
K. Wool and woolens 58.80 | 68.99 40.03 66.12 
49.71 | 49.71 | 49.71 50. 67 
22,14 | 22.13 | 22.07 23.54 
. 28. 80 24.78 28, 20 
50. 60 | 42.77 | 48.10 | 42.75 | 70,443,012. 64 | 26, 331,815.38 | 19,773,598.34 | 6, 481,223. 20 | 28.07 | 24.61 


* $36,936; duty, $3,773.60 from free · list. 
Nores.—This table shows a deficiency of $330,050.37 in the value of, and of $220,791.41 in the duty collected on dutiable merchandise in 1837, as reported in tho 


ual re of the Chief of the 


+ $3,255,091L.03; duty, $574,843.44 from free-list. 


$7,451; duty, $2,931,40 from free-list. 


Bureau of Statistics, This difference is principally due to the omission from this table of dutiable merchandise ($177,909.59) 


ann port 
withdrawn free of duty from warehouse and of merchandise not dutiable under any of the schedules. If these amounts had been included, the averag2 ad va- 
lorem rate of duty under the present laws would be 47.10 instead of 47.07 per cent. 

The interpretation of House bill 9051 is chat of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, as published by the clerk of that committee, and 


of the Senate substitute that of the Senate subcommittee on tariff. 


The values and duties under both House bill and Senate substitute are computed on the importation of 1837, without speculating upon any possible increase 
decrease uent upon a decrease or increase in the rates of duty imposed by the proposed bills. The computations have been made as accurate as practi- 


or 
cable, but in many cases under the Senate substitute a calculation was made impossible by the change fr 


cases no account has been taken of the proposed change. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of Statistics, October 9, 1883. 


Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, United States Senator. 


Mr. President, I do not care to go further into the argument of the ! 
details of this bill. I want to make one single observation and I am 
done. Iwish to discuss this bill fairly. Iam glad the time has come 
when the people of the United States are brought face to face with 
great industrial and financial questions, and when they must be deter- 
mined by intellectual effort and fair argument. I want to discuss 
these questions fairly, if I know myself. 

The Senator from Iowa, for whom I have the greatest regard, made 
a statement in his opening speech which I doubted and which I am 
satisfied is not correct. He said that the cost of the manufacture of 
steel from pig-iron into rails was over $9. I challenge that statement 
here now. Isay it is not true as a matter of fact. I say that in the 
compromise or agreement which was made between the Knights of 
Labor and the Edgar Thomson Steel Works a year and a half ago—a 
deliberate sealed agreement which I can produce here in the Senate, 
if necessary—it was agreed between the workmen and the owners of 
those works that the price of labor in steel rails from the condition of 
pig-iron was $4.09 to the ton. Yet the Senator deliberately asserted, 
aud I have no doubt honestly, that it was over $9 to the ton. 

I shall not waste any time before the Senate of the United States or 
any other intelligent audience by arguing the absurdity of putting all 


om an ad valorem to aspozitic rate of duty. In such 
WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 


the costs of the iron from the time it comes out of the ground until 
you get pig-iron into this calculation. It is answered by the simple 
statement that it is a finished product in the shape of pig-iron when it 
reaches the hand of the steel-rail manufacturer. Suppose it was in- 
tended to protect the tailor who made this coat for me, would you con- 
sider all the labor in the raising of sheep, shearing the wool, spinning 
and weaving, until it became the finished cloth in the hands of the 
tailor, in the question of protection to him? It reaches him a finished 
product, it comes to his hands finished, and the only protection he is 
entitled to legitimately is the protection on his labor in connection 
with the finished product. 

Senators quote here a statement of Mr. Hewitt that the cost of labor 
in steel rails was 90 per cent. Read it again and you will find that 
Mr. Hewitt says it depends upon what stage in the process you start 
with your calculation in order to meet the ratio of labor as put into 
the product. It is a finished product when it reaches, in the shape of 
pig-iron, the steel-rail manufacturer, and the only protection he can 
ask is upon the basis of $4.09 in labor to the ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why do you support a bill that proposes to levy a 
duty of 811 a ton, if that is true? 

Mr. VEST. Because I believe that $11-a ton is amply sufficient to 
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give a margin of profits of $5 at least on the ton to the steel-rail manu- 
facturers, The duty is $17 under the present tariff law. It is reduced 
by the bill of the Senate to $15.68. My assertion is, and I challenge 
contradiction upon it, and it is a question of fact, that the cost of the 
Jabor that changes pig-iron into steel rails is $4.09. I say the protec- 
tion is ample at $11, and when you give the manufacturers $15.68 pro- 
tection you give them more than they are entitled to. That is all I de- 
sire to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate just a 
few moments in noticing one or two points made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

As to the last point made, I do not want him to quarrel with me re- 
specting the matter of steel rails. I quoted the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Payne], his colleague on that side of the Chamber, who gave 
me the cost of steel rails, and stated that that statement of cost was 
taken from the books of a company in his own city, and he vouched to 
me for the integrity and intelligence of the men who furnished that 
information. Therefore I supposed I had some right to rely upon that 
in‘ormation, and I inserted it in my remarks. 

I shall not undertake now to go into detail as to the particular point 
at which protection begins, but I had supposed that if an American 
steel-rail maker was compelled to buy his pig-iron that paid a duty 
first upon the ore and next upon the pig, and so on through all the 
processes, he would be compelled to buy the pig-iron at such a cost as 
would enable him to compete with people on the other side who paid 
no duty upon their raw material. But I do not intend to discuss that 
question now. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to his criti- 
cisms respecting the surplus in the Treasury fora moment. I do not 
want him to get away from the primal consideration of my criticism, 
although I notice that he called attention to what was said by Mr. 
Blaine at some remote point. I do not want him to get away from the 
proper criticism of the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury as re- 
spects the surplus by calling attention to the fact that some pet bank 
in 1879 made a large percentage. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] has over and over again explained in this body the situation ot 
1879. That had no relation to the question of the surplus money in 
the Treasury. The deposits quoted from the books of the Treasury, 
or from whatever books the Senator quoted, were deposits made in the 
operation of refunding $600,000,000 of the public debt from a 6 per 
cent. bond into a4 per cent. bond, and the Virst National Bank ot 
New York, to which he alludes, was one of anumber of banks in New 
York City which subscribed for that loan. 

What was the condition of the law then? It was that the man who 
held a 6 per cent. bond could not be required to surrender it until the 
expiration of a period of ninety days. ‘Then in the operation of the syn- 
dicate it was necessary that there should be some intermediary as re- 
spects the situation between the bonds subscribed for and the bonds 
redeemed in order that the entire monetary business of our country 
would not be disturbed. The Senator from Ohio has made that expla- 
nation over and overagain. I shall not undertake to defend him. He 
needs no defense in this regard. 

3ut the statement made as respects the present situation is that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has money outof the Treasury which belongs 
to the people, as the Senator says Mr. Blaine said to the old farmer 
who was sitting inthe audience. Where does this $57,000,000 come 
from, I ask the Senator from Missouri, and I will await his reply, that 
is now deposited in certain national banks of our country ? 

Mr. VEST. It comes from excessive tariff taxation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; it comes from excessive taxation; but 
this $57,000,000 comes ont of the Treasury of the United States, where 
it belongs, having been paid in there by the tax-payers of the country. 

Now, the criticism upon Secretary Fairchild and this Administration 
is that here were bonds that they could have purchased with this 
money, but instead of doing that they loan it to certain banks without 
interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to call his 
attention to an act with which I know he is entirely familiar? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Itis the act of 1882 for the extension of time for 
the reorganization of the national banks, which was thoroughly de- 
bated here in the Senate. In section 9 of that act it is provided: 

That not more than $3,000,000 of lawful money shall be deposited during any 
calendar month for this purpose. 

That is, for the purpose of taking up a bank’s bonds, the object be- 
ing to protect the Treasury by keeping the money in circulation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has no right to receive from the national 
banks bonds that would reduce the circulation generally in the United 
States more than $3,000,000 a month. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it possible that the Senator from Alabama is con- 
necting that ninth section of the act of 1882 with anything I am talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think so. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has no more relation to it than an eclipse. It 
has no possible connection with the question Iam considering. My 
point is that the Secretary of the Treasury had $57,000,000 of United 


States money in the Treasury of the United States that had been col- 
lected and put there by means of taxation. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator was also complaining, if he willallow 
me, that the Secretary of the Treasury was not buying the bonds with 
this money. He can not buy from the national banks more than $3,- 
000,000 a month, 

Mr. ALLISON. It has no relation, I will say to the Senator, to the 
purchase of bonds. It has relation to the surrender of circulation. 

Mr. MORGAN. But every bond that is bought by the United States 
Government to-day is canceled the moment it is bought. 

Mr. ALLISON. What I am saying has no relation now to the re- 
lations of the national banks. Here is the point, and it is a point 
Senators on that side of the Chamber can not get away from. Here 
were $57,900,000 in the Treasury that should have been used in the 
purchase of United States bonds, thereby saving to the United States 
more than 2 per cent. interest per annum, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the President of the United States, instead of using this 
money for that purpose, which was a legitimate and lawful purpose, 
authorized by law, put the money into the hands of certain national 
banks without interest. That is the point I make against the Senator 
from Alabama and those who uphold this Administration, and I am 
not to be answered that the Secretary of the Treasury could not buy 
these bonds from the national banks. He could buy them wherever 
they were to be purchased in the open markets of the country, with 
more than $700,000,600 of them for sale of one kind of bonds, and 
$250,000,000 of another, with a very small portion in the national 
banks for any purpose whatever. 

It is a mere subterfuge, I will say, with all due respect to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, to quote upon me the ninth section of the act of 
1882. Here was lawful authority to buy bonds, The Secretary of the 
Treasury could have bought them and saved from 2} to 2.35 per cent. 
interest per annum to the Government of the United States, Instead 
of doing that he put this money into barks trom the Treasury. 

It will not do for the Senator from Missouri to tell me that the effect of 
buying these bonds was to enhance the price of bonds. The Secretary 
of the Treasury became the biggest bull in the market (if I may use 
that expression here as respects these bonds) when he authorized the 
national banks to receive $1.10 for every dollar of par value of bonds 
put into the Treasury, In other words, he said to a national bank, 
Mou deposit here $100 of 4 percents and I will loan you without in- 
terest $110 for them.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury makes a fallacious calculation when 
he talks about a bank going into the markets and buying bonds, The 
presumption, and the natural presumption, is that these banks have 
the bonds and they are drawing 4 per cent. interest upon them at the 
time that these deposits are made. In nine cases out of ten they do 
not buy the bonds. They are holding them in the vaults of their 
banks, and the Secretary of the Treasury says to the banker, If you 
will transfer these United States bonds that you hold in your vaults 
from your vaults to the Treasury vaults, I will not only pay you the 
4 per cent. interest that I am paying you now, but I will loan you 
$1.10 for each dollar in order that you may loan that money to the 
people of the United States at the current rate of interest,” 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that the national banks 
are holding the 4 per cent. bonds when there is not a place in the United 
States they could not loan their money out at5 and 6 per cent.? Why 
would they hold dead bonds, you might term them, at 4 per cent.? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri knows, as I know, that 
the great banks of our country keep on hand a certain amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds as indemnity or security against their current deposits. 
They keep them in that form, first, for immediate conversion, and sec- 
ondly, for the purpose of securing interest upon them. There is not a 
national bank in any of our great cities that does not in its assets show 
a considerable amount of bonds carried. 

Mr. SPOONER. Could they not borrow them from their customers 
and then divide the interest they made, the difference? 

Mr. ALLISON, As they have done in many cases, as I am told, on 
account of this enormous stimulus given to them by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Therefore this fallacious statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury made in Wall street will not do, because it assumes that 
before the banks receive the deposits they go into the markets and buy 
the bonds. They have these bonds, and they have them for banking 
purposes, and having them, the Secretary of the Treasury says to them, 

‘Deposit your bonds in the Treasury and I will not only pay you the 
interest which you are receiving now, but the people will pay you 
whatever the current rate of interest is.“ 

The fundamental objection to that, however, rises far beyond this 
question of interest, The interest is a mere surface question. I want 
to suggest a case to the Senator trom Missouri. Suppose we were now, 
instead of being about the Ist of October, 1888, about the Ist of October, 
1891, and these $57, 000, 000 on deposit were in the hands of national banks. 
Although our 4} per cent. bonds would then bedue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury could not call them in. Why? A sudden call of $57,000,000 
from the banks would create a panic throughout this country. The 
objection that I have to these loans for redeposit in the Treasury for 
the purpose of paying current expenses or for the purpose of redeeming 
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the national debt is that a sudden call would at once create a panic 
throughout the United States. 

So the Secretary of the Treasury in order to avoid that made a most 
extraordinary obligation to these banks when these deposits were made. 
I will read one of them, and I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to this statement. It is a letter from Secretary Fairchild 
and was introduced into a debate in the other House by one of my col- 
leagues, General WEAVER, from my State. Jassume it to be absolutely 

enuine, as it was introduced in debate on the Ist of March. It is a 
etter addressed to the Treasurer by the Secretary. 

Sim: The Western National Bank of New York City— 

We know what bank that is— 


Sre: The Western National Bank of New York City has been designated a 
United States depository, and the security fixed for the present at $1,000,000 of 
United States 4 per cent. bonds. In order to avoid the usual delav in obtaining 
a balance by accumulating revenue deposits, I will thank you, when the bonds 
are 4 to cause to be transferred to said bank from national-bank deposi- 
tories other than those in New York City such amounts as may be deposited 
therein to the credit of your general account in excess of their authorized bal- 
ances, until the sum of Sl. 100, 0% is reached. which amount the Western National 
Bank will be authorized to hpld as a fixed balance, 


Respectfully, yours, 
C. S. FAIRCHILD, Seerelary. 


What does that mean? It means that the Western National Bank 
is to have $1,100,000 of Government money, and that it is to be there 
as a fixed balance which it can loan to its customers. Therefore the 
Treasury is in the attitude now of having this money not only in the 
hands of these national banks, but in the hands of people which may 
be liable to a sudden call. So, I say, for public reasons aside from the 
2 per cent. to be made per annum upon this vast amount of money, it 
would have been better for the Secretary of the Treasury to have pur- 
chased these bonds and allowed the money thus to go into circulation 
among the people. 

That is my criticism upon the conduct of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as respects these deposits. Of course, a certain amountof deposits 
in the ordinary transactions of Treasury affairs must be kept in national 
banks. It runs from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 under 
ordinary circumstances, but here is now $57,000,000 beyond that 
amount. There are in the monthly statements that come to us to the 
credit of disbursing officers $38,000,000 in addition to these $57,000, - 
000, these $38,000,000 being very largely in the hands of the national 
banks subject to the drafts of the disbursing officers. 

Mr. TELLER. Practically altogether. 

Mr. ALLISON. Practically altogether, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado tells me. So there is practically $57,000,000 plus $38,000,000 in 
these national banks. I tell the Senator from Missouri he can not g t 
away from this criticism by alluding to Treasury operations in 1879, 
which were necessary or proper, at least in a large degree, for the pur- 
pose of refunding the interest-bearing debt then bearing 6 per cent. to 
an interest-bearing debt of 4 per cent.; and it will not do either for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to shield himself behind the fact that there 
was no law which allowed bond purchases to be made. That law was 
as clear and distinct and explicit as any law upon the statute-book. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No law has been since passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. No law has been passed since, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island suggests, but a mere opinion, expressed intelligently by 
the two Houses of Congress; and thereby also hangs a tale, which I 
should think would not be a very agreeable one to the Senator from 
Missouri, or to the Senator from Kentucky, or Senators on that side 
of the Chamber. A bill came here from the House of Representa- 
tives, and a majority of the Senate put upon it a provision that for 
every million dollars of national-hank notes withdrawn there should be 
a million dollars of silver certificates issued. It went back to the 
House with that amendment, for the purpose of preventing a sudden 
withdrawal of the circulating medium of our country. That amend- 
ment was so hostile and offensive to this Administration that with that 
amendment the bill now sleeps the sleep of death. It has never been 
met by any responsive appeal in the House of Representatives, 

It has been the policy of this Administration, so far as the effect of 
that policy is concerped, to pile up moneyin the Treasury by one pre- 
text and another, so as to furnish an excuse for having $130,000,000 
in the ‘Treasury, in order to break down the protective system of our 
country, which was called the other day an ‘‘infamous system“ by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, I do not intend, so far as I am concerned, that the 
Administration shall get away from a just and proper criticism of their 
conduct in putting this money into the hands of banks, whether pet 
or otherwise, rather than to have saved the interest to the people by 
purchasing bonds which must be presently paid, because the bonds 
must be paid in 1891. 

I made the prediction in my remarks a few days ago, and I repeat 
it now, that this very money, or the greater portion of it, will be in 
the hands of these identical banks, if the present policy is pursued 
after the 4th of March, 1889, when the 4} per cent. bonds mature in 
October, 1891. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Colorado desire to proceed 
now: 


Mr. TELLER. I desire to reply to some things which have been 
said. I do not care about continuing at this late hour of the day. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will yield to me, I will move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion to ad- 
journ, in responding to an inte tory of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], the Chair feels bound to state that the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] had been recognized to proceed upon 
the pending bill, being the untinished business. The Chair understood 
him to yield informally, as is frequently done, to his colleague, retain- 
ing his right to the floor. The debate has proceeded by unanimous 
consent since, but by the practice which prevails in the Senate, the Chair 
thinks the Senator from Missouri will be entitled to proceed whenever 
he demands the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I give notice that immediately after the ordinary 
routine business in the morning I shall move to take up the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say that I dissent from the ruling of the 
Chair that any Senator hasa right to yield the floor and havea debate go 
on all the legislative day and then resume it, especially when the Sena- 
tor was not speaking. I do not want to be technical about it and 
insist on making some remarks to the Senate at this time or even to- 
morrow, but as a matter of principle I want to enter my protest against 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator from Colorado will be permitted to 
speak to-morrow, and I hope my colleague will give him an oppor- 
tunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was merely stating what 
had been the uniform practice and custom and usage in the body. 

Mr. TELLER. It does not seem quite right that a Senator should 
launch this class of debate upon the Senate, and then shut off the other 
side. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have I shut off the other side? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all; I am not quarreling with the Senator 
from Missouri; I was criticising the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yielded to my colleague [Mr. Vest], who was 
compelled to be absent. Before he got through the Senator from Iowa 
requested to be recognized. I believed it was but fair and just and 
right to let him reply to my colleague. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yielded the floor to him. Now, if the Senator 
from Colorado wants to make an additional reply I will yield to him 
for the purpose, or I will yield to him to-morrow; but I do not propose 
to be cut out of my right to control the time. 

Mr. TELLER. I was just about to say,if I had been allowed to 
proceed, that if the Senator from Missouri insisted upon going on, of 
course I would defer my remarks; but I was not allowed to say that. 
I am not very particular whether I go on to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or whether I defer my remarks until after the Senator from Mis- 
souri gets through. I shall simply claim the floor at some time. 

Mr. HOAR. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague will be here in the morning, and I 
will yield to the Senator from Colorado in the morning; but I want it 
to be understood that I have the floor, and I shall not permit every 
other Senator who wants to speak on the bill to go on and speak. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not particular about it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall take the floor as soon as the Senator from 
Towa calls up the bill, and if he does not call up the bill the first thing 
after the morning business I shall do so myself. 

Mr. BLAIR. At what hour? At 2 o'clock? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the morning hour. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is there any agreement by unanimous consent to that 
effect? I inquire because it is necessary for me, as I shall have to be 
absent from the Senate, to occupy five or ten minutes at some time. I 
can do it to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR, It is not upon this subject, but it is upon one where I 
am under a certain necessity to say a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn being with- 
e the Senator from Missouri yields to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

RELATIONS WITH CANADA, 

Mr. BLAIR. Task unanimous consent that the joint resolution in- 
troduced by me on the 6th of August may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the joint 
resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution(S.R.101)requesting the President to open negotiations with the 

vernment of Her Britannic Majesty with a view to the political union of 

the Dominion of Canada, or any of the provinces or subdivisions thereof, 
and the United States, and for other purposes. ‘ 

Resolved, etc., That the President be requested to open negotiations with the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, in which the Dominion of Canada and 
the several political subdivisions thereof shall be represented, with a view to 
the settlement of all differences between Her Majesty's Government and the 
United States, and lly to the arrangement of terms mutually just, hon- 
orable, and satisfactory for political union between the Dominion of Canada, or 
between any of the several provinces or subdivisions of the Dominion of Can- 
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ada, and the United States, subject to the approval of the people of the Domin- 
seg OE RENTA or oE A DOSO Or Aay be — or maria y penea pae Boie 
be included in such arrangem: a Sager rr peony O eee, 


manner as Congres3 may f blican in 
form and in accord with the Federal system and the Constitution of the United 


States; and the negotiations may embrace further treaties, compacts, and 
alliances as shall be deemed necessary for the future cit rpms hap security, 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions of the U; States. 


Mr. BLAIR. I have certain information derived from a careful and 
prolonged course of investigation by a very intelligent gentleman 
traveling in Canada for some three or four months, purposely in the 
pursuit of intelligence as to the public opinion of the Dominion of 
Canada upon the question of political union between the two countries, 
and as I have felt an interest in that subject and there is pending in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations the joint resolution bearing upon 
that topic introduced by myself, I wish to have this information 
printed, which has been prepared and condensed at my request and 
addressed to me as chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 


and Labor. It is, I think, about ten pages of matter, written with a 
type-writer. It is collected and p: by Mr. Charles T. Thomp- 


son, & correspondent of the New York Tribune, a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, who made this investigation in pursuance of his own inclina- 
tions and also at the request of others who desired toascertain as nearly 
as possible the exact condition of public sentiment upon this great in- 
ternational question. 

If the Senate will give permission to have this paper printed, I will 
not trouble the Senate to read it in extenso. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
leave to print the paper in the Recorp is granted. 

The paper is as follows: 


Sin: Thematters affecting the relations between Canada and the United States 
which your committee now has before it, and your interest in advocating the 
political union of the two countries lead me to lay before you the following 
practical facts bearing on the matter of a political union: 

As a newspaper correspondent I was recently commissioned to through 
Canada and ascertain the wishes of the Canadian people as to a political union 
with this country. The tour was an exhaustive one, across the entire country, 
through province, in the important commercial cities as well as small 
agricultural giving an opportunity to talk with representative men, 
members of Parliament, business men, rs, and laborers on the matter ot a 
political union. 

So little is known or understood on this side as to the sentiment on this sub- 


jectin that a brief statement of the facts may be of value in your con- 
sideration of the matter. It appears to be particularly relevant to beck preen 
discussion, for the wishes of the union, 


ian people, for or againsta politi: 
rons be an important factor in any move which this 
at on. 

First. Canada is ready fora political union. This is sometimes asserted as an 
abstract 3 but I will un e to proye it. In a trip covering three 
months, from end to end of Canada, it was found that every community, large 
and small, had the nucleus of a political union pay. in it. They came from 
both parties, Tories and Grits, the sentiment not being founded on any party 
reasons, but solely in the belief that a political union with the United States 
would lead to Canada’s y. 

The reasons ed were various, as the succeeding statements of repre- 
sentative men will show. Some took the broad ground that the two countries 
had a common language and common interest and should be governed in com- 
mon; some that Canada had grown too great to be a mere colony of Great 
Britain; some that the control exercised by Great Britain was a monstrous and 
unnecessa: mse; and some that a political union was the only solution of 

ve —— f religious problems which have arisen in the province of Que- 
and are to Ontario, 


These feelings are shown by extracts from the views of leading men 
through the Dominion, representing a diversity of localities and interests. 

In the towns immediately along the border the sentiment is particularly 
strong. At peepee. for instance, many of the leading business men and 
bankers are the most radical in the movement. Hon. Mr. Balfour, member of 
Provincial Parliament from that riding, says he has found many of his col- 
leagues in Parliament openly a¢vocating annexation, and that the number of 
these advocates has grown surprisingly of late. At Windsor, op te Detroit, 
the leading banker, Mr. Curry, is one of the heads of the sentiment, and he 
even goes so fur as to be 88 to advance n considerable sum of money, $10,000 
or more, to help bring a into the Union. The master workman of the 
Knights of Labor of Windsor also expresses sentiments equally as strong, and 
says that political union is desired by the laboring massesof Canada. At Essex 
Center, the central point of the agricultural community of Essex County, the 
feeling was thus stated by Hon. James Brien, member of Parliament: 

A great many are beginning to favor annexation. It is only within the last 
few years, too, that the annexation talk has meso general, Formerly the 
man who whispered in fayor of annexation was denounced as a rebel, but it 
has become too common now to treat in that way.” 

This expression is readily borne out by talking with the people of the locality. 
Hon, Brien's partner is an open advocate of political union, while the store- 
keepers and business men are almost a unit ſor it. At Chatham, further up the 

er, the views of Mr. Charles Northwood fairly reflect many similar views: 

Political union,” said he, would be a great benefit to both sides. It is said 
that England would not favor it, and that such a course would be disloyal. I 
think, however, that mother country would like the arrangement for several 
reasons. It would establish a more cordial relation between the mother 
country and the United States, and England's trade and real interests are 
larger to-day with the States than with Canada. Then, it would relieve the 
mother country from harassing irritation over fishery disputes, That is patched 
up for a time, but it will come out again, and the way to stop it for ever is to 
have a political and commercial union. Annexation, too, would help to bring 
about a closer relation between all Engi ing people, by which a fed- 
eration of their nations would eventually rule the world, advancing civiliza- 
tion and Christianity.” 5 

Along the shores of Lake Ontario, where Canadian towns with admirable 
harbors are without sail or shipping, there is a longing for political union as the 
means of restoring their commerce, For instance, Dr. Clark, the leading phy- 
sician of Cobourg, Ontario, thus expresses it: 

“They asked me what party I belonged to,” said Dr. Clark, but I've toid 
our po: ticians I belong to neither of their parties. My ool Aar the one repre- 
senting annexation. When they put up a man representing that feeling he will 
have my support. We should send our representatives to Washington, not to 
Ottawa, I used to be called rebel for such views, but that time is gone by now. 


country would take in 


There are too many of the same way of thinking. When I talk of annexation 


now the answer is that the time hasnotcomeyet. There is no longer any 
talk of rebel or of the impossibility of annexation. A secret ballot taken here 
would show a su result, and I belicve annexation might carry. There 


are many ofour leading merchants who would support it, although they would 
not say so ly. It is a strong feeling throughout Canada, too. Hon. Ebene- 
zer PeT who was a member of the Canadian senate, told me that he had found 
the leading men of Montreal and Kingston in favor of annexation. 

“It would be of vast benefit in improving Canada. would advance 
in value. American enterprise and capital would come in here, and that's what 
we need. Look at the towns across the line and compare them with the stag- 
nated condition of the towns on this side. Great Britain is thousands of miles 
away, and has no realinterestin us. Annexation is what Canada needs, and 
must have to revive her,” 

* This is nota random opinion, but is one which is in line with many others, 
the names and expressions being at hand, but withheld for purposes of brevity, 

Going further back, into the manufacturing communities, the same sentiment 

revails. At Hamilton, Onterio, one of the chief manufacturing points of the 

minion, the political union sentiment is very prevalent, The president ofthe 
Conservative Ciub, a leading organization, is one of the chief advocates of the 
step, and he is followed by merchants and manufacturers almost without num- 
ber. At Ingersoll, another manufacturing point, Hon. A. McKay, member of 
Parliament, thus expressed his view: 

“What I wish to see,” said he, is absolute independence from England, and 
I can foresee that end coming. I would not want to live in a country if I thought 
it were always to bea mere colony. The United States framed their declara- 
tion of independence when one had only 3,000,000 of people, and we haveabout 
5,000,000 now. Canada has all the elements to make up a prosperous and inde- 
pendent country. It would be of vast benefit to us in the way of stimulating im- 
migration, The emigrant now comes froma monarchy, and wants to get under 
an independent form of Government. For that reason the United States sys- 
tem of universal suffrage draws the emigrant there and gives him an interest 
in the country. He can not see the same advantages here, where we are part 
of the same sort of monarchy he has left. There would be no drawback to in- 
dependence, such as fear of maintaining a standing army. Canada will always 
be too close an ally of the United States to ever have a war with her.” 

There is a class bearing titles and much devoted to English customs who 
treat any expression of political union as disloyal to the mother country. But 
these are comparatively few, and the general desire is to first consi Can- 
ada’sinterest. This idea was thus stated by Mr. John Craig, head of the agri- 
cultural society of Oxford County, Ontario, and one of the best known and 
conservative citizens: 

“No one could well accuse me of disloyalty,” said he, for I was in the 
mother country for forty years before coming here, and therefore had all my 

redilections formed toward her. But I do not regard annexation asa disloyal 

fecling. The Bible doctrine is that the son must turn from his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife; and that's the case with us here; it means no 
disrespect or disloyalty to the parental roof, however. On a previous issue the 
ery was raised that the mother country would be injured. *Then so much the 
worse for the mother country,’ answered Sir John Macdonald. That's the 
answer now. If annexation will hurt the mother country, why, ‘so much the 
worse for her.’ That is the practical view being taken of the matter now.” 

In the farming communities asimilar wish for political union is general. Atan 
agricultural fair in one ofthe bestagricultural districts I talked with leading farm- 
erson the subject, James Anderson, a leading farmer and reeve of his locality, 
thus em ically stated his observations of the farmer sentiment for politica 
union. He wasasked if there were one thousand annexationists in his locality. 

Les,“ said he, “not only that, but nine-tenths of our ers are for outand 
out annexation. If you will drive through the farming district in my town- 
ship you will discover the remarkable prevalence of annexation sentiment. 
They are all for it, not alone commercial union, but political, moral, geograph- 
ical, and religious union. Wipe out the dividing line absolutely—that's what 
they want—and make us a political partof the United States. There is but one 
condition imposed, and thatis thatthe new State of Ontario shall retain her 
local laws, the State’s rights doctrine. That could readily be arranged. New 
York has her own State laws and isnot governed by United States Federal laws, 
except on Federal questions, Ontario would have the same right to make her 
own laws for all State questions, That overcomes the objection frequently 
raised that Ontario would have to surrender her good laws for the inferior oncs 
of the United States. 

“Annexation means an from the stagnant condition of Canada's cities 
and industries to-day. Why is it that Detroit has grown to a metropolis while 
Windsor has languished? Why is it that Woodstock here is not the size of 
Utica, N. V., and other inland towns in the States? The places here have fully 
as many natural advantages. They are the centers and supply points for fully 
as rich a farming country. The products, cheese, etc,, are fully as abundant. 
And yet they struggle along as dwarf villages, unable to progress. The reason 
is not in the people or the imaginary line that divides them, but in the Cana- 
dian Government and institutions. We need an infusion of American waysand 
means. Annexation would make Woodstock a city of 40,000 inhabitants in the 
nextfifteen years. It would build us up with population and capital. 

Going into the province of Quebec, which 1s largely French, the expression 
for political union is even more pronounced, The French have no ties of love 
for Britain, and they would gladly break away from the yoke put on at the 
Plains of Abraham. Even the monument erected by the British in memory 
of Wolfe, which stands in the suburbs of Quebec, on the Plains of Abraham, 
is pelted by the French, until it has to be rebuilt frequently. All of the cities 
and towns are French, not English, including Montreal, Saenen and St. Hya- 
einthe. The latter is an average Quebec community, with a population of 
about 7,000. There are scarce 100 English-speaking people. Notonly is their 
language French, but all their inspirations are the e, and there is not eyen 
a faint bit of sentiment of loyalty for the English Crohn. 

The only flag flying is the tricolored flag of France, over the skating rink. 
“God save the Queen” is not heard, but the “Marseillaise” rings out at the 
festive gatherings. As one glances over the album of M. Bernier, M. P., tho 
pictures of Bonaparte and Josephine, Napoleon ITI and Eugenie are most con- 
spicuous. They do not look to London for their ideas, but to Paris. Merely in 
name is it part of the English Empire. It is noteven Canadian, but French. 
Their most cherished friend is the States, and it would take but little to arouse 
such people into enthusiasm for annexation. Judge William T. Mitchell, of Port 
Huron, the United States consul there, told me that there were constant de- 
mands for his Stars and Stripes to be used on pyblic occasions, They seek it 
to fly over the race-course, to decorate the Wamaska club-house, and even to 
lower to half-mast on the death of a distinguished citizen. 

In such communities, having no ties to Britain, but many attractions towards 
this country, the feeling towards political union is particularly strong, It was 
thus expressed by Hon. M. E. Bernier, member of the Dominion Parliament: 

“If you were to go from house to house, and the people were to give a free 
expression of their views, you would find nine out of every ten of them in favor 
of annexation. I am sure of it. The idea that the clergy would oppose it is 
largely erroneous. The priests recognize the fact that on the other side they 
seep noi be so completely under the contro! of their superiors, but would 
have more liberties. have heard priesis compare the prosperity of their col- 
leagues who had gone to the States with their own lack of it.” 


Est, the leading paper of Sherbrooke, 


ate The responses disclosed the surprisin; 
vor of annexation in both the provinces of 
the figures: 


ince of Quebec. 
ian subseribers of a 
result of nearly two to one in 
mtario and Quebec. Here are 


Against an- 
nexation. 


Provinces. 


For annex- 
ation. 


132 
18 


10 


Singularly, however, little Nova Scotia turned the scale the other way. But 
provinces in 


they wouid appear 

bers of 
Parliament, journalists, business men, farmers, and workmen—are ready and 
anxious to become a part ofan American union extending from the Gulf to the 
Arctic, It is not meant to state that such feeling is bir ny ose for it is not; but 
it is substantial in all classes and communities, and merely ts the hoped-for 
opportunity in order to fan it into an overwhelming and irresistible movement 
towards a political union with the United States. 


Lam, sir, very respectfully, 
A = 7: CHARLES T. THOMPSON, 
Hon. Hesry W. BLAIR, 


Chairman Senate Committee on Labor and Education. 


Mr. BLAIR. For my own part, I am entirely opposed to the idea 
ofanything like retaliation or resortto unnecessary force, either of word 
or of action, in the discussion or in the elucidation of the relations be- 
tween the Dominion and this country. I think we need the union as 
much as Canada needs the union, and that the line of peace for the 
fature, the relations of these two great sections of the continent, and 
of the people who now and are hereafter to inhabit them, lies in the 
direction of conciliation and of unity, and that the project should never 
be put forth between these two great countries as one specially for the 
advantage of either, but for the unquestionable advantage of both. 

I do not believe that these peoples can develop, can exist alongside of 
each other for any great length of time unless united, if they are to live 
in peace. I do not mean this as a menace, for I think, with the best 
dispositionin the world, there will come inevitably those international 
conflicts, those wars, those destructive relations in the future which 
have existed on the continent of Europe, and which might well be 
avoided now that both countries are comparatively without population 
and without development, Canada very much moreso, ofcourse, than we. 
If now there could be aunity between these really homogeneous peoples 
and the institutions of each become homogeneous and united, and their 
development go on in such a symmetrical and united condition for the 
future as that we should be really, when there shall be 500,000,000 in 
the territory of the now separated nationalities, one nation, united as 
we are ourselves on the southern side of the line, and far more so, than 
Canada and Canadians ever can be unless in some way the whole is 
fused in one. 

I believe it is as much to the advantage of this country that there 
should be union, and it is no just way of putting the subject when we 
speak in anything of an offensive sense of annexation. 

Mr. HOAR. May I suggest to my honorable friend (I suppose heis 
Speaking somewhat for the sake of having Canada hear what he says) 
that I think there are people in this country who believe that Canada 
has an objection to our annexing her, but are entirely willing thatshe 
should annex us, of course adopting our Constitution. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am not willing to do that. Iam willing to be united 
with Canada and that Canada should be united with the United States, 
but I am not willing that the idea of inequality upon either side should 
find its way into these considerations. Itis nothing but political union 
that suits my mind, and there is a great deal in these matters of senti- 
ment. Most of the wars of the world have been the result of matters 
of sentiment, and sentiment really controls the hi of mankind far 
more than do questions of actual material development and of material 
consequence. 

It is useless at this time to enter upon the broad field of general dis- 
cussion, and I only called the subject up because I am desirous that 
this printed and carefully prepared matter which is given to me by 
Mr. Thompson may be spread before the country, and that on our 
side of the line we may be really informed of the general and strong 
inclination of the masses of the people, as this information demon- 
strates undoubtedly a majority of the people of Canada are to-day de- 
sirous of union with the people of the United States. I feel for one 
that that inclination is most earnestly and harmoniously reciprocated 
by the sixty-five million who make up the American nation. 

Mr. HOAR. I renew my motion. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.) 
~ meer adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 16, 1888, at 12 
0 m. 
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MONDAY, October 15, -1888. 
Thè House met at 42 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


The Journal of Friday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
NAVAL ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair). The 
Chair will lay before the House bills and resolutions from the Senate. 
It is not usual to do this on Monday morning, but being near the close 
of the session, the Chair will Jay them before the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, October 12, 1888. 

Resolred by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the annual 
volumes of the astronomical observations of the Naval Observatory for 1835, 1887. 
and 1888 be printed, and that 1,800 additional copies of each report be printed, 
of which 300 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 700 copies for the use of 
the tastes of Representatives, and 800 copies for the use of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The resolution was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE KENTUCKY RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11262) to au- 
thorize the construction of bridges across the Kentucky River and its 
tributaries by the Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine and Beattyville 
Railroad Company, with amendments. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, Governor McCreary on leaving re- 
quested me to ask that these two formal amendments be accepted by 
the House. They are purely formal, and I ask the coneurrence of the 
House in the amendments. One is relative to a footway over the 
bridges, and the other requires that any changes in the construction 
of the bridges be approved by the Seeretary of War. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 12, after the word passengers,“ insert provided that the 
rates of toll charged by said company shall be first appro by the 


of War; on page I. line 12, after the word“ ngers,” strike out [.], and in 
page 2, line 7, after the word “ war,” insert “and if the 2 of War shall 
ge or bridges, 


at any time think any changes necessary in the 5 of said bri 
or that the said bridge or bridges should be entirely removed, the said aktera- 
tions or removal shall be at the expense of the company.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANDREW J. SMITH. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 2579) author- 
izing the President to appoint and retire Andrew J. Smith, late colonel 
of the Seventh United States Cavalry and a major-general of volun- 
teers, with amendments. 

Mr. WARNER. Task that the title of the bill be again read. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, that is a mere formal amendment, 
and I hope it will be acted upon at this time. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. It merely changes the rank. 

Mr. WARNER. It is a mere formal amendment. A 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Strike out the words brigadier- general“ and insert “colonel of cavalry.” 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is his rank? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senate amendment reduces the rank from 
brigadier-general to colonel. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There was no proposition to retire him as a 
brigadier-general ? 

Mr. WARNER. The bill originally introduced was ‘to retire him 
with the rank of brigadier-general. The Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House amended the bill and proposed to retire him with the 
rank of colonel, the rank that he held in the r Army at the time 
of his resignation. It went to the Senate and in the Senate it was be- 
lieved that the language used in the amendment was not sufficiently 
clear, and therefore they struck out the words suggested in the amend- 
58 and leſt it at the same rank as the bill passed the House, pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let it lie over for the present and I will look at 
it if it meets the approval of the House. I ask that it lie on the 
Speaker’s table for the present. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1786) to regu- 
o the appointment in the Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
tates. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Is THE SENATE OV THE UNITED STATES, October 12, 1888. 
Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amendments ot the House to the bill 


of the Senate 1746 and request a conference of the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, 
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Ordered, That Mr. Dorn, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. COCKRELL be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. This bill has reached a stage at which it is privi- 
leged. If there be no objection, the House will insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

GEORGE K. OTIS.. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3348) for the re- 
~ lief of George K. Otis; which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

SAMUEL HEIN. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3351) for the re- 
lief of Samuel Hein; which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

CONDEMNED CANNON FOR THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3612) donating 
condemned cannon and small-arms to Naval Post No. 400, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

WIDOW OF CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 3621) for the 
payman to the widow of the late Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite the 

lance of a year’s salary; which was read twice. 

The SPEAKER. Unless there be objection, this bill will be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. An objection would send it to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McMILLIN, I think that is where it ought to go. 
on the same basis as any other claim. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

YELLOW-FEVER CONFERENCE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a joint resolution (S. R. 
113) concerning the conference to be held in Washington in December 
next to consider the best means of preventing the introduction of yel- 
low fever and other epidemic diseases into this country. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. [ask unanimous consent that that resolutio 
be read and considered at this time. It does not make any appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 

APPOINTMENTS IN MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER appointed as managers of the conference on the part 
of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(S. 1786) to regulate appointments in the Marine-Hospital Service of 
the United States Mr. PHELAN, Mr. LAGAN, and Mr. O'NEILL of 
Pennsylvania. 


It stands 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bacon, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Post, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. LAWLER, indefinitely. 

To Mr. NEAL, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. LYMAN, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. STRUBLE, indefinitely. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE COOSA AT GADSDEN. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 11338) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Coosa River at Gads- 
den, in the State of Alabama, with amendments of the Senate thereto. 

Mr. FORNEY. I move that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. The changes are immaterial. I ask that the amendments be 
read. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 

Mr. FORNEY. I hope the gentleman will not object to this. Itis 
simply a House bill in which the Senate has made some immaterial 
amendments. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have already given notice that there 
shall be no more legislation in this House this session. 

Mr. FORNEY. ‘Then you ought to have stopped itsome time ago. 
Why do you draw the line on this bill? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I draw it this morning on this bill. 

Mr. FORNEY. You ought to have drawn it earlier. [Laughter.] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the regular order is the call 
of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and resolutions. 

Mr. WHEELER (when the State of Alabama was called) offered a 
preamble and resolution in relation to the Senate tariff bill, which was 
read in part. 

Mr. DINGLEY (before the completion of the reading). Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to ask if that is either a bill or a resolution within the mean- 
ing of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to be a resolution. 

Mr, DINGLEY. It seems to be a caucus resolution providing what 
the Democratic party should do, or will do, 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] in 
his place on the floor offered the resolution when his State was called. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have offered it in the regular order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis not in the form of a resolution. 


Mr. WHEELER. The second resolution provides for the discharge 
of a duty I regard as incumbent upon members of Congress. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It might be very proper in a caucus, but not here. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is eminently proper for this body. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that that resolution is 
for the Democratic party and is leveled against another party, and 
therefore it is properly a caucus matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, has no control over the chare 
acter of resolutions offered by members, except to see that they are re- 
spectful to the House and to the other branch of Con 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Independent of the bad taste of that resolution 
itis bad sense. [Lavghter.) 

The SPEAKER. The preamble is no part of the resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the resolution propose legislation ? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Then what is the use of it? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a question for the Chair. A gentleman 
may introduce a proposition on any stibject. The Chair has no con- 
trol of the matter; but the House may take such action as it pleases. 
It may move to lay the proposition on the table, or it may refuse to 
receive it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have the rule read which relates 
to the introduction of bills and resolutions under this call. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the first clause of Rule XXIV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ruiz XXIV. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

1, Each Monday morning during a session of Congress, immediately after the 
Journal of the proceedings of the last day's sitting has been read and approved, 
the Speaker shal! call all the States and Territories in alphabetical order for 
bills and resolutions for printing and reference without debate, on which call 

oint and concurrent resolutions and memorials of States and Territorial Legis- 
tures may be presented and appropriately referred; and, on this call only. 
resolutions of inquiry directed to Reads of the Executive De: ments shall 


be in order for reference to appropriate committees, which resolutions shall be 
reported to the House within one week thereafter, 


Mr. DINGLEY. I make the point of order that this is neither a 
joint nor a concurrent resolution, within the meaning of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The.Chair will state that this rule originally pro- 
vided for the presentation on this call of joint and concurrent resolu- 
tions only. Atthe beginning of the Forty-ninth Congress the rule was 
so changed by the House as to embrace all resolutions; and words 
‘joint and concurrent“ as now embraced in the rule have reſerenee only 
to resolutions of State and Territorial Legislatures, as the gentleman 
will see if he will examine the language of the rule. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to strike out the word 
‘*Democratie’’ before members.“ I hardly expected any aid from 
the other side of the House, as every member I see there to-day voted 
and spoke against the relief for the people which is sought to be se- 
cured by this resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I submit that the time of the House should not be 
occupied by the presentation of a resolution of this kind, which is evi- 
dently not within the intention of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Maine 
that a resolution presented under this call does not necessarily go into 
the RECORD because it is read. It requires unanimous consent 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the time of the House is being improperly oc- 
cupied by the reading of a caucus resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution, the Chair supposes, will go to the 
Committee on Rules, as it does not propose any legislation, but simply 
declares the sense of the House upon certain propositions, 

Mr. WHEELER. The resolution was not read through. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will conclude the reading of the resolu- 
tion without the preamble. The preamble is no part of the resolution. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I desire to know whether this resolution becomes 
a matter of record—whether as read it goes into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. It does not, except by unanimous consent of the 
House. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. All right, then. I made the inquiry simply be- 
cause the gentleman who offered the resolution isa friend of mine; and 
for his own good name, as well as for the credit of the House, I did not 
wish the resolution to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam very thankful to the gentleman for express- 
ing a desire to take care of my good name, but I will endeavor to dis- 
charge that duty myself without the aid of any one. 

I asked unanimousconsent to have the word Democratic” stricken 
out, becanse I was delighted to see gentlemen on the other side of the 
House indicate a willingness to unite with us in the continued effort 
to lighten the burdens now borne by the tax-payers, and that is the 
only thing to which the resolution proposes to commit the House. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. It would spoil the resolution if that word 
were stricken out. : 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It would be like the play of Hamlet with Ham- 
let left ont. i 
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AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 11587) toamend 
sections 851, 856, 857, 858, 861, and 862 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER. 


Mr. FARQUHAR (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 11588) au- 
thorizing the building of a bridge across the Hudson River, connecting 
the States of New York and New Jersey, and making it a post-route; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT EASTON, PA. 


Mr. SOWDEN introduced a bill (H. R. 11589) for the erection of a 
public building at Easton, Pa.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pablic Buildings and Grounds, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LAND BOUNTY FOR SOLDIERS, ETC. 


Mr. SOWDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 11590) granting a bounty 
of 160 acres of land to all non-commissioned officers, private soldiers, 
and sailors who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States during the late war of the rebellion, and to the heirs and 
legal representatives of those who were killed in battle or died while 
in the service; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. SOWDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 11591) granting a pen- 
sion to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served in the 
late war of the rebellion and who are mentally or physically disabled 
and dependent, either wholly or in part, upon charity for support; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. SOWDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 11592) providing for 
the payment of pensions to all honorably discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors who served in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the late war of the rebellion, upon attaining the age of sixty-five 
years; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Mr. RICHARDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 11593) to provide ad- 
ditional accommodations for the Government Printing Office; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


TIME FOR MEETINGS OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 11594) to designate the 
time for the convening of Congress; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The call of States and Territories for the intro- 
duction of bills and resolutions is now completed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called by the 
Senate Committee on Pensions to the fact that upon the bill for the re- 
lief of Margaret S. Heintzelman, widow of General Heintzelman, the 
Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHIPMAN] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
THOMPSON] and the gentleman from California [Mr. THOMPSON], 
neither of whom is now in the city. I call the attention of the Chair 
to this fact in order that other conferees may be appointed. 

There is another case to which my attention has been directed by the 
same memorandum, sent to me by the Senate committee. Upon the 
bill with reference to the pension of the widow of General Kilpatrick 
the report of the committee of conference was agreed upon, but the 
gentlemen representing the House on that committee have left the city 
without filing the report. I bring up these questions as a matter of 
courtesy; I am not interested personally in either of the bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take proper action in the cases re- 
ferred to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for mo- 
tions to suspend the rules; but there is a motion pending made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], which has priority, if insisted 
upon, The Chair thinks, however, that on the first Monday of this 
month, during the absence of the present oceupant of the chair, a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules was also made by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Dunn], by consent, which motion is also pending. But if the 
gentleman from Missouri insists upon his motion, it has priority. 

Mr. WARNER. The motion of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Dunn] was withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. At any rate the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri has priority. A second was demanded and no quorum voted. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] has been appointed as 
one of the tellers, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARNES] not 


being present, the Chair will appoint in his place the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS]. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. OATES. I desire to offer the following resolution: 
The SPEAKER. Is it privileged? 
Mr. OATES. Itis. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the present session of Congress has continued longer than any other 
held in the history of the Government; and - 

Whereas there is much less than a quorum present in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, so that no legislation can constitutionally enacted; and 

Whereas there is no probability ef a quorum being present in either of the 
said Houses of Congress during the time which the present session may by 
law continue: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be authur.zed to 
close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on Wednesday 
the 17th day of October, at 12 o’clock m. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire the indulgence of the House 
while I say a few words in explanation of my action in offering the 
resolution at this time. I understand full well the difficulty of arriving 
at an agreement, both among Senators and Members of the House in 
respect to this matter of adjournment. It is well known to the whole 
country that there is not a quorum present in the House, and has not 
been for weeks. It is also known there is not a quorum presentin the 
Senate. It is well known to every one that this House has been wait- 
ing the action of the Senate on the tariff bill, and that they have re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill, and have it under consideration. 
But at the same time we have not a sufficient number present legally 
and constitutionally to adopt a single amendment to it if the question 
is made, as in my judgment it ought to be made, on every important 
question when there is not a quorum present in either House. 

It was certainly contemplated by the framers of the Constitution that 
at least a quorum should be present to do business, and when it is bus- 
iness of such an important character a quorum should pass upon it, 
and nothing less than a quorum. z 

I would ask the reference of this resolution to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which is the usual course to take, but for the fact that it 
is known to all of us that there is nota quorum of that committee pres- 
ent. No committee of this House can muster a quorum of its mem- 
bers, and unless there be present a quorum of the committee they can 
not take any legal action upon it under the rules of the House, And 
in the absence of such a quorum the only thing to do is for every mem- 
ber to act for himself, or defer action on the matter until members of 
the majority can get together and hold a caucus and resolve on the 
subject. 

I am perfectly willing it should take this course. I do not wish to 
force a vote on it. I know itis a question of privilege and if demanded 
gentlemen can have a vote on it now. I am not disposed to press it, 
but ifthe House or a considerable number of gentlemen want further 
time, either Members of the House or Senators, I am perfectly willing 
the resolution I have offered may lie upon the table to give such an 
opportunity. 

Mr. LANHAM. The recital in the preamble of the gentleman's res- 
olution discloses the fact there is neither a quorum in this House nor 
in the Senate. The question I desire to ask, Mr. Speaker, is whether 
under the rules of the House, and I presume itis the same under the 
rules governing the Senate, it is competent for the House without a 
quorum to a resolution to adjourn sine die? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks not if the point is made. 

Mr. LANHAM. The resolution declares in the preamble there is 
no quorum present, 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
which is proposed. 

The SPEAKER. 
tution to be read. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I hope the gentleman from Alabama 
will have unanimous consent of the House to withdraw the preamble 
of the resolution. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the Clerk to read that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which prescribes what a less number than a 
quorum of either House may do. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 


SECTION 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties as each House may provide. 


The SPEAKER. Less than a quorum, therefore, can do nothing 
except to adjourn from day to day and compel the attendance of absent 
members. 

Mr. KILGORE. I take it, Mr. Speaker, that less than a quorum 
could adjourn, unless the point of no quorum is made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so stated, but the resolution itself 
recites in the preamble the fact that a quorum is not present, 

Mr. KILGORE. I hardly think that is a part of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama, the Chair under- 
stands, does not ask immediate action on the resolution. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I would suggest that the gentleman from 


That shows the impossibility of doing the thing 
The Chair will cause the provision of the Consti- 
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Alabama strike out the preamble of the resolution and let it be adopted 
now. 

Mr. OATES. Ihave no objection whatever to striking it out, as it 
is only a part of the argument in support of the motion. 

TheSPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman desire an immediate vote upon 
the resolution? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would suggest to my friend from 
Alabama that he had better let this go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. OATES. I have no objection. [Cries of Vote!’’ Vote!“ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that the question of 
the final adjournment of the session is one that in the present state of 
the Senate, there being no quorum there, could only be accomplished in 
the absence of any objection that might require a quorum to pass the 
resolution. So far as the recitation of the preamble of the resolution 
is concerned, about the absence of a quorum in the House as well as 
at the other end of the Capitol, I think it is just to the House to say 
that it is known here and throughout the country that the House is 
simply waiting to give the Senate an opportunity to act upon the bill 
passed by the House for the reduction of taxation, a bill that we sent 
to that body some months ago. We are now and have at all times 
been ready toact. I think I would not eulogize this House too much 
were I to say that there is no day upon which it may become necessary 
that a quorum shall be present to pass a bill for the reduction of tax- 
ation that a quorum will not be found present ready to transact that 
legislation. Tae ouse has done its whole duty, and only waits to 
force the Senate to act. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me to 
ask him if it has not been demonstrated beyond question to the satis- 
faction both of the House and the country that that bill will not pass 
at this session of Congress? 

Mr. McMILLIN. That, of course, is a matter about which the 
record shows all that can be known, either by myself or the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Still I think it must be recognized that there is no 
prospect of reaching a conclusion upon the bill at this session. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There were reasons satisfactory to the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means which prevented the introduc- 
tion of a resolution of this purport to-day. What they were is per- 
haps not properly a subject to present to the House at this time. I 
know the members around me will concur with me in this. I will 
content myself with the statement I have made, and let the House 
take such action upon the resolution as it may see proper. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks consent to let 
this resolution lie over until to-morrow. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, permit me a moment, as I wish to 
make a statement or suggestion in that connection. If there is any 
business that can be done in the House to-day, I do not want to stand 
in the way, because we know from past experience that this can not 
be seconded unless a quorum is present. Hence it would be taking up 


the time of the House unnecessarily in going through the form of count- | Pa 


ing by tellers. If, therefore, this bill can retain its present status 

The SPEAKER. It will retain its place. 

Mr. WARNER. Then I do not wish to obstruct any other business 
that may be transacted. If there is anything else that can be trans- 
acted without the presence of a quorum, I do not object. 

Mr. McRAE. If the gentleman will permit me, I would like to sub- 
mit a little bill for consideration from the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


Mr. WARNER. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the next committee to 
be called is the Committee on Naval Affairs, then the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads, after which the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands will be called. r 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio has an- 
nounced that no legislation can be had and no business transacted in 
the absence of a quorum of the House; and in view of that fact, and 
for that reason only, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? I donot 
think the gentleman from Ohio will objeet to this bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I adhere to the position I have taken. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio assents to the statement 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and declines to withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have no desire to intervene with this motion to 
defeat the passage of the bill which the gentleman from Arkansas de- 
sires to call up, or any other legislation, and only make the motion in 
view of the statement of the gentleman from Ohio, and because if the 
measure of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is called up, all 
further business of the House will be blocked by the gentleman from 
Ohio, as he has stated. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I wish to modify my statement to this 
eny to say that I shall not object to a report from the Labor Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. MCRAE., Twonld like to have the title of the bill read at least, 


and let the gentleman from Ohio state whether or not he will object to 
its consideration. It is a matter involving no appropriation. Iam not 
personally interested in the matter. It pertains to Washington Terri- 
tory, the Delegate being now absent—— 

Mr. WHEELER. And involves laboring men. 
3 SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Clerk will report the 

itle. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3475) granting the use of certain lands in Pierce County, Washington 
Territory, to the city of Tacoma for the purposes of a public park. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, as there is evidently no quorum, 
all we can do is adjourn, however much we desire to consider meas- 
ures of other committees. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. DouGHERTY] 
desires to make a motion relative to a privileged matter, and I with- 
draw my motion temporarily to enable him to make that motion. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I entered a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (S. 3620)—I think that is the number—relative to the 
electoral count was passed. I now move that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is pending. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I desire to make a motion to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That motion was made, the Chair thinks, by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], and a vote was being 
taken by tellers. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I withdraw the demand for a further count. 

The SPEAKER. Then the ayes have it, and the motion is laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish toinquire whether it would be in order to pro- 
ceed with the unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
has moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. OATES. Before that motion is put, there was a question made 
on Friday Jast and not determined by the Chair that I would like to 
have disposed of. That was as to my right to print in the RECORD 
under a former order of the House some matter touching on the tariff, 
and whether it was competent for me to doit. I stated to the House 
that the matter I wished to publish was not of my own production, 
but was by an essayist. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question for the House to determine, and 
not the Chair. 

Mr. OATES. The question was whether the former order of the 
House was broad enough to cover the matter I desired to have printed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can state his own recollection of the 
former order, and that is that there was an order allowing gentlemen 
to print remarks upon the subject of the tariff, or upon the bill com- 
monly known as the Mills bill. The Chair supposes that gentlemen 
oe incorporate in their remarks extracts from the writings of other 

ies. 

Mr. OATES. The question is as to whether it could be done under 
the former order. I do not want to transgress the rules of the House. 
I understand that in printing speeches upon any subject, a member can 
incorporate in his whatever he deems proper. 

The SPEAKER. That has been the practice; but the Chair would 
state that it is always under the control of the House. The House may 
decline to permit anything to be printed in the RECORD except what 
was actually spoken or read on the floor; and, therefore, the Chair 
thinks this is a question for the House alone, and not for the Chair. 

Mr. OATES. I was calling the attention of the House to the fact 
that there is a continuing order allowing members to print remarks on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that. 

Mr. OATES. Now, the question is whether I can adopt and print 
the substance of an essay as my remarks under that order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, under the law and under the rules of 
the House, has no control whatever over the RECORD. It is the duty 
of the Chair simply to revise the Journal as kept by the Clerk of the 
House and see that it states correctly the proceedings of the body; but 
the RECORD itself is in the exclusive control of the House, and the 
Chair has no power at all to decide or to direct whether the matter 
shall or shall not be printed in the RECORD. Ifa gentleman prints in 
the RECORD, under an erroneous construction of an order made by the 
House, any matter that onght not to have gone into it the House has 
the power to strike it out; but the Chair has no power in advance to 
decide what matter can go into the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] be given leave to print. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihave no objection to that, provided I may also 
have the right to print a certain letter relating to foreign wages and 
the condition of foreign labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]? 

Mr. MANSUR. I object. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamentaryin- | Mr. PASCO. X proni a pope Osing tote an of he nen 


uiry. 
Arne SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. KILGORE. I desire to ask the Chair whether the motion to 
adjourn sine die is not a privileged question? 
The SPEAKER. It is. 
Mr. KILGORE. And that a vote can be demanded at any time? 
The SPEAKER. It can. 
Mr. KILGORE. I want to give notice that a vote will be demanded 
on that to-morrow. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McMiLi1x] that the House do now adjourn, 
Mr. WASHINGTON. Pending that motion, I move that when the 
House adjourn to-day it be to meet on Wednesday. 
Several MEMBERS. Oh, no! 
Mr. PLUMB. I object. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. What is the status of the electoral-count bill, 


after to-day’s proceedings? 

The SPEAKER. It has passed both Houses, and the motion to re- 
consider has been laid on the table. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. WASHINGTON] moves that when the House adjourn to-day it be 
to meet on Wednesday. 

Mr. PLUMB. I shall raise the point of order and will object to that 
motion. . 

Mr. WASHINGTON and others. You can vote it down. 

The question was put; and the motion was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. MORRILL: A bill (H. R. 11595) for the relief of William 
McClain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PLUMB: A bill (H. R. 11596) for the relief of Jane John- 
son, widow of Moses Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11597) for the relief of Eliza J. Preston, widow of 
Albert W. Preston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 11598) for the relief of Jane Payden, widow of 
John Payden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Change in the reference of a billimproperly referred was made in the 
following case, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 11586) for the relief of Stephen Williams—from the 
Committee on War Claims to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Iowa, relative to head-stones for deceased soldiers—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Eliza J. Ezell and of Mrs. M. 
B. Winbourn, of Davidson County, Tennessee, for reference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, October 16, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends in session at Lawrence, Kans., represent- 
ing a membership of over 8,000 members, praying for the passage of a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to dispense with the call for the morning 
business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection—— 

Mr. FRYE, Will the Senater allow me to present a memorial? 

Mr. PASCO. I have a paper which I desire to present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires unanimous consent to 
suspend the order of morning business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield for petitions. 


Thatcan only be done by unanimous 


sors in the interst of Messrs. Boyd and Monroe in aid of the petition of 
Mary E. Boyd, of Florida, in regard to certain land entries in Florida. 
I move the reference of this paper io the Committee on Claims, to 
which committee the petition has already been referred. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE (by request) presented the petition of Marion Guild 
Walport, of Washington, D. C., claiming that her family is of royal 
descent, that there is a conspiracy against them in which President 
Cleveland and foreign diplomats are implicated, and praying for an 
investigation of the facts; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom were referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports 
thereon; which were agreed to,and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 1120) to increase the pension of John L. Kirk; and 

A bill (S. 2891) granting a pension to Mrs. N. H. Lambdin. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 3637) granting an increase of 
pension to Amos Cross; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3638) granting a pension to George 
McCreedy; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3639) granting a pension to Magdalen 
Harper; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A. J. M’CREARY. 


Mr. SPOONER. Before the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jones] 
left the city he requested me to call up during the session, stating that 
it was quite important, the bill (H. R. 7924) for the relief of A. J. 
McCreary, administrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, deceased, and 
for other purposes; and I have been requested by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], whose constituents are interested in it, to ask the 
Senate to consider the bill. It has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and I think it will only take a moment 
to pass it; but if the Senator from Missouri objects, I shall not insist 
upon it now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not think we ought to commence passing 
bills this morning. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If there is no further morning business, I renew 
my request, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChair will receive further morn- 
ing business, if any be offered. 

STEAM-PRESSES IN BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. BLAIR. I desire to make an announcement, if the morning 
business is to be di with. I am compelled to leave the city, 
and understand that a motion may be made to discharge the Commit- 
tee on Finance from the further consideration of the House bill relat- 
ing to the use of steam-presses in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. I desire to say that should such a motion be made, I hope it will 
prevail and that the bill may be passed, and my friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], not now in the room, will please note 
that I desire him to vote on that question, as my vote accords with his 
own. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had to the amendments of the, Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the Senate 
concurrent resolution to print the fourth annual report of the Bureau - 
of Animal Industry for the year 1887, with amendments in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. a 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill 8 45) for the relief of Col. James C. Duane; 

A bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; 

A bill (S. 1137) for the relief of Adam L. Epley; 

A bill (S. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Fenno, deceased; 
A bill (S. 1494) to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and others their 
proportion of certain proceeds of lands under the act of March 3, 1883; 

A bill (S. 2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a 
railroad through the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkansas; 

A bill 8 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord; 

A bill (S. 2802) to fix the number of unbound and bound Journals of 
band Senate and House of Representatives, and to provide for their dis- 
tribution; 

A bill (s. 3433) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
the surrender of and cancel land-patents to Indians in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 3559) to allow persons who have abandoned or relinquished 
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their homestead entries to make another entry, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3597) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Wallace mil- 
itary reservation in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, 
entitled ‘‘An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President, and the decision of 
questions arising thereon; 

A bill (H. R. 1239) to extend the jurisdiction of the Light-House 
Board to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, California. 

A bill (H. R. 1249) for establishing a light-house and fog-signal on 
Roe Island, Suisun Bay, California; 

A bill (H. R. 1641) for the erection of a light-house at or neara 

int about midway between Barnegat and Navesink lights, in the 

tate of New Jersey; 

A-bill (H. R. 2196) for the relief of S. T. Marshall; 

A bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
Alfred Pleasonton with the rank and grade of major; 

A bill (H. R. 5700) to facilitate the transportation of life-saving and 
light supplies at Hog Island, Virginia; 

A bill (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; 

A bill (H. R. 6619) for the relief of Eliza A. Cutler Jones; 

A bill (H. R. 7421) for establishing a light off Pamlico Point, North 


lina; 

A bill (H. R. 7547) granting the right of way to the Yankton and 
Missouri River Railway through the Yankton reservation in Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 7604) for the establishment of a light-house and fog- 
signal at or near Gull Shoal, Pamlico Sound, North Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 8674) for the relief of Sterling H. Tucker and others; 

A bill (H. R. 8855) for the establishment of alight-ship with a steam 
ſog⸗ si at Sandy Hook, New York Harbor; 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to establish a light-ship off Great Round Shoal, 
near Nantucket, Mass.; 

A bill (H. R. 11107) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to construct a bridge 
across the Poteau River, in the Choctaw Nation, near Fort Smith, 
Ark. ** 

A bin (H. R. 11581) making an appropriation for the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion act; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 59) authorizing Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, 
United States Army, to accept from the President of the French Re- 
public a diploma conferring the decoration of Commander of the Na- 
tional Order of the Legion of Honor; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 112) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point Henry 
Lecomte, of Switzerland. 


THE REVENUE LAWS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there beno further morning busi- 
ness that order is closed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce 
taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the 
revenue, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to submit some remarks in reply partially 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] yesterday, and some remarks 
that will not perhaps be in the nature of a reply to what he said, and I 
desired to do so this morning; but I propose to wait until the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is entitled to the floor, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], who desires to submit some 
remarks, conclude, and follow the Senator from Wisconsin, who, I un- 
derstand, desires to leave the city this afternoon. When they are 
through, I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to be heard. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the question of taxation is by far 
the most important of all the many questions that have demanded the 
consideration and action of the Congress of the United States. Itisa 
vital question with every organized government in the world; always 
has been and always will be such. No system of government can be 
administered without cost or expense. No cost or expense can be in- 
curred and paid by any system of government without some source 
from which to derive the revenue or money to pay such cost or expense, 
No such revenue or money can be obtained by any government with- 
out some burden, some taxation, being imposed upon the subjects or 
citizens of such government directly or indirectly. Such burden, such 
taxation is the return or the equivalent borne or paid by such subject 
or citizen to his government for the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of his citizenship and the protection of his life, liberty, and property. 
In a perfect system of government every subject or citizen should con- 
tribute equally for the protection of his life and liberty, and in propor- 
tion to the property he possesses for the protection of such property. 

In every system of government, the right and the power to deter- 
mine the amount and objects of and to impose such burden, such tax- 


ation upon its citizens, must be vested in some department of such 
government. 

Under our written Constitution such right and power are vested in 
Congress. Our Constitution requires direct taxes“ to 
be apportioned among the several States according to their respective num- 
aries anid the whole number of persons in — 5 State, excluding Indians 
n ans 

And declares that— 


no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration herein before directed to be taken— 

And— 
no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State— 

And— 


no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Section 8, of Article I, provides that— 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. X 

The grammatical construction and true meaning of which clause, in 
my judgment, is that Congress has the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises in order to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States. 

What are taxes, duties, imposts, and excises? 

A tax is an excise, a duty, a custom, an impost, whatever is required 
by Government, national, State, municipal, and local, to be paid by 
the people for governmental use; a sum levied by government author- 
ity for public purposes. An excise is a tax imposed on commodities 
produced and consumed in our own country, and is usually called an 
internal or an internal-revenue tax. 

A duty, a custom, an impost is a tax imposed on commodities im- 
ported from foreign countries; is a tariff tax. 

What is the origin of the word ‘‘tariff?’? Upon a promontory run- 
ning out into the Straits of Gibraltar, at the southern point of Spain, is 
a fortress called Tarifa,” which commands the entrance and exit of 
the Mediterranean Sea. When the Moors were in possession they 
demanded, and having the power, exacted, of all vessels passing in or 
out of that sea a duty, a custom, an impost, a tax, or sum fixed ac- 
cording to the rates they prescribed on all commodities transported 
therein, and this duty, custom, tax, so levied and exacted, was called 
“ Tarifa,” or ‘‘ Tariff.” 

The power to tax vested in Congress is not unlimited, not merely 
discretionary. Constitutions are made to limit, define, and restrain 
the powers of government. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, 
well says: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenues 
for public pu es, and whatever governmental exaction bas not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
being merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional princi- 
ples. : 

Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 
Wallace Reports), most ably expounds the power and objects of taxa- 
tion, and says: 

The theory of our Government, State and national, is opposed to the de b 
of unlimi power anywhere. The executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches of these governments are all of limited and defined powers. * + 
—— all the power» conferred upon government thatof taxation is most liable to 
abuse. 

The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest. 
powers of government, ee direct) 

le. It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case of McOulloch vs. 

tate of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking 
instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax 
of 10 per cent. imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other 
banks than the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of cir- 
culation within a year or two after its 8 This power can as readily be 
employed against one class of individuals and in favor of another. so as to ruin 
the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is 
no implied limitation of the uses for which the power may be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes is none theless a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. 
It is a decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is it taxation. A tax,“ says Webster’s Dictionary, is a rate or sum of 
money assessed on the person or property of a citizen by government for the 
use of the nation or State.” es are burdens or cha: imposed by the legis- 
lature upon persons or property to raise money for public purposes, 

Coulter, J., in Northern Liberties vs. St. John’s Church, says, very forcibly : 

think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes axe a public imposition, levied by authority ofthe Government for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Government in all its machinery and operations—that 
they are imposed for a public purpose. 

We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public purpose, 

If it be said thata benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ploys capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, theinn-keeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steam-boat owner, are equally promoters of the public good, 
and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line 
can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would aope the coffers of 
— publio treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the 

ty or town. 


In order to determine intelligently the question of taxation now pend- 


„the most pervading of all the 
or indirectly to all classes of the pao: 
he 
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ing we mustascertain the exact condition of our Government financially, 
its indebtedness, its assets and liabilities, its revenues and their sources. 

First. The total debt, including all kinds of obligations, on June 30, 
1888, was $1,717,784,793.72, consisting of three classes of items, to wit: 
First, ‘‘debt bearing no interest, $6%8,350,21 .32; second, debt on 
which interest hasceased since maturity,“ 82,664, 363. 12; third. inter- 
est-bearing debt,“ principal and accrued interest, 81,026, 770, 217.28. 

The first class of items includes $56,807.50 of old demand notes 
outstanding; $46,631,016 of United States or legal-tender notes or green- 
backs, used as money, never to be redeemed or reduced I hope tillevery 
dollar of interest-bearing debt has been paid; $14,415,000 of certificates 
of deposit, for which an equivalent amount has been deposited in the 
Treasury; $119,887,370 of gold certificates and 8200, 387, 376 of silver 
certificates, for both of which an equal amountof gold coin and bullion 
and silver dollars has been deposited and is now in the Treasury, and 
$6, 922,643.82 of fractional currency, being the estimated amount out- 
standing and undestroyed. 

The second class of items, ‘‘debt on which interest has ceased since 
maturity,“ includes thirty different kinds of obligations, issued at sun- 
dry times since the organization of the Government, which have never 
been presented for redemption or payment and may never be. 

The third class of items, “interest-bearing debt,“ includes $11,624,- 
205.28 of accrued unpaid interest and $1,015,146,012 of principal bear- 
ing interest, consisting of 8222, 207,050 of funded loan of 1891” 
bearing 44 per cent. interest, redeemable or payable September 1, 1891; 
and of $714,177,400 of ** funded loan of 1907,” bearing 4 per cent. in- 
terest, redeemable or payable July 1, 1907; and of $138,050 of re- 
fund certificates,’’ bearing 4 per cent. interest, fundable in the 4 per 
cent. bonds of the funded loan of 1907,“ and redeemable July 1, 
1907; and of $64,623,512 of Pacific Railroad bonds bearing 6 per cent. 
and redeemable at different dates from January 16, 1895, to January 
1, 1899; and of $14,000,000 of Navy pension fund,” bearing 3 per 
cent. interest, being simply a fund for Navy pensioners, the amount 
of 3 per cent. interest on which is appropriated to pay Navy pensions, 
and will probably never be extinguished. This sum should not be 
considered as an interest-bearing obligation to be paid. Excluding the 
Navy pension fund” and the accrued unpaid interest, we had on 
June 30, 1888, an interest-bearing debt of 51,001, 146,012, principal 
payable as above stated. 

Second, The aggregate assets, cash in the Treasury on June 30, 1888, 
amounted to $714,033,484.77, consisting of 


Gold eoin and bullion. 
Silver dollars and bullion............ 
United States notes or legal tenders... 
Sy sir aaas bullion, national-bank 


„ ·˖ ·?“. $313, 753, 616. 89 
248, (22, 218. 54 
52, 398, 204. 07 


ILA 66,739, 903. 45 

pons, 185, 384. 97 
National-bank notes in process of redemption 6, 770. 380, 08 
Minor and fractional silver coin. . . . . . . . .. . . . 26, 163, 776. 77 


The aggregate liabilities of the Treasury were 8584, 649, 243. 29, con- 
sisting of the following items: 


Outstanding gold certificates $119, 887, 330.00 
Outstanding silver certificates............... „387. 376. 00 
Outstanding certificates for United State: 14, 415, 000. 00 
Held to pay matured debt, interest, eto. 4, 289, 926, 37 
Held for redemption of United States notes or legal tenders....... 100, 000, 000. 00 
Held for redeeming national-bank notes “failed,” “in liquida- 

tion,” ete eee 98,929, 571. 27 
Held to meet current liabilities, checks, eto. ... . . . . . . . 36, 739, 999. 65 


Deducting the aggregate liabilities from assets we had $129,384,- 
241.48 cash in the Treasury, June 30, 1888. 

Of this sum there were $112,035.58 in minor coins—1, 2, and 3 cent 
pieces—and $26,051,741.19 in fractional or subsidiary silver coins, ac- 
cumulated under act of June 9, 1879, which made such coins and 
United States notes interchangeable in sums of $2U or any multiple and 
such coins a legal tender in sums not exceeding $10. 

Deducting the minor and fractional silver coin we had on June 30, 
1888, a net surplus of cash in the Treasury of $103,220,464.17, and on 
September 30 we had an aggregate surplus of $121,290,666.06, and, de- 
ducting minor coin and fractional silver coin, a net surplus of cash of 
896, 444. 845.84. 5 

We have not a dollar of interest-bearing debt either redeemable or 
payable prior to September 1, 1891, and the surplus now existing and 
sure to accrue during fiscal year 1889 would be sufficient to extinguish 
the debt maturing in 1891, and then we would have no debt redeem- 
able or payable till July 1, 1907. 

This conditicn, this congestion of the Treasury has not arisen sud- 
denly from unforeseen causes, but from causes long foreseen and under- 
stood, as I will clearly prove. 

On the 31st of August, 1865, the public debt reached the highest 
point, and was made up of the following items, to wit: 


Fund nd csscecsddcssoces conte 77 ssh sacesd $1, 109, 568, 191. 80 
Matured debt ae «503,020, 09 
Temporary loans. . seses 107, 148, 713. 16 
Certificates of indebtedness...... „ 093, 00 
Five per cent. legal-tender notes. 33, 954, 230. 00 
Compound interest legal-tender n 217, 024, 160,00 
Seven-thirty notes 830, 000, 000. 00 
United States legul-tenders. 483, 160, 569. 00 
Fractional currency. . . .. . 26, 344, 742. 51 
Suspended requisitions uncalled for... 2, 111, 00¢. 00 

N 2, 845, 907, 626. 56 


Of these obligations, $684,138,949 were a Jegal tender, not counting 
the fractional currency also circulating as money. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, fot the first time since 
1860, we had a surplus in the Treasury, after paying all net ordinary 
expenditures, including interest on public debt and premiums, of $37,- 
223,203.07, and during each of the fiscal years since we have had a 
surplus. The aggregate amount of the surplus for the years 1866 to 
1888, both inclusive, is 81, 603, 187, 227. 75. 

The surplus in 1870 was over one hundred and one millions, in 1880 
over sixty-five millions, in 1881 over one hundred millions, in 1882 
over one hundred and forty-five millions, in 1883 over one hundred 
and thirty-two millions, in 1884 over one hundred and four millions, 
in 1885 over sixty-three millions, in 1886 over ninety-three millions, 
in 1887 over one hundred and three millions, and in 1888 over one 
hundred and three millions. These sums remained after paying all 
interest and other net ordinary expenses. 

During these twenty-three years, from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1888, 
being the fiscal years 1866 to 1888, both inclusive, we have paid from 
the Treasury of the United States— 

Principal of bonds or funded debt. .. . ... ...es se- 


Principal of other obligations, such as temporary loans, 5 per 
cent. compound interest, and United States legal-tender and 


$1, 199, 970, 200. 00 


7.30 Lect Cran ete.. 4108. 217,027.75 
Interest on public debt 2. 197, 803, 200. 41 
Net ordinary expenses, exclusive of interest. . .. . . . . 4.47, 676, 414. 52 

Dr 8, 248, 666, 842. 68 


Third. Enormous revenues, with prolific sources, were essential to 
enable the Government to collect and expend this bewildering amount 
in twenty-three years. 

These vast amounts havé been received into the Treasury during 
said period from taxes imposed by our laws upon and collected from 
the people, in sums and from sources, as follows: 


Customs or tariff taxes.. 
Internal-revenue taxes 


8, 248, 666, 812. 68 

During these twenty-three years the people of the United States, the 
toiling masses, have paid in taxes imposed by the tariff laws upon the 
numerous articles of imported merchandise consumed and used by them 
the vast sum of $4,197,588,329.33, which has actually been received 
into the Treasury, They have also paid into the Treasury in taxes 
imposed by the internal revenue laws upon the taxable articles they 
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have used the sum of 83, 313, 462, 178.35. Of this sum the taxes on 
distilled spirits“ yielded 81, 273,639,807. 06; on fermented liquors, 
8273.616. 446.33; on manufactured tobacco, 8755. 552, 749. 18; and on 
all other sources under said laws, 81, 011, 356, 303. 80. 

We will receive no more revenue from the two sources of direct 
taxes” and “premiums on loans and sales of gold coin.“ 

The revenues for the fiscal year 1888 were: 
Customs or tariff taxes 


Internal-revenue taxes. 124, 296, 871. 98 
Sales of publie lands. 11, 202, 017. 23 
Other miscellaneous ite: 24, 674, 446.10 
Direct taxes. +565, 82 

Total revente fOr: e Uoesesee 379, 266, 074. 76 


In the probable event of a change in the public land laws by reserv- 
ing such lands for actual homestead settlers the revenue from that 
source may greatly diminish, if not entirely cease. There will be no 
more revenue from direct taxes. The revenues from ‘‘other miscel- 
laneous items” vary from year to year, and may continue at from fif- 
teen to twenty-five million dollars annually. 

The two main sources of revenue are the customs or tariff and the 
internal revenue, and will, with reasonable certainty, continue to yield 
sums of net revenue equal to or even greater than the sums yielded the 
past year. The surplus must therefore continue to accumulate in the 
Treasury as long as the existing tariff and internal-revenue laws remain 
unchanged and the people are able to purchase the articles so taxed. 

With this condition of an idle, demoralizing surplus now in the Treas- 
ury, and the reasonable certainty of its continued increase under exist- 
ing laws, what is the wisest and best remedy for relieving the Treas- 
ury? 

This is the great, vital question, overshadowing all others in its 
magnitude and demanding the most serious, painstaking thought and 
laborious efforts of every patriot, tax-payer, and voter. 

Three remedies, and only three, are apparently available. 

First. To pay out the surplus in the purchase of the interest-bearing 
debt at whatever premium the holders of the fanded bonds may have 
the conscience to ask, and also in the redemption and absolute retire- 
ment of the United States legal-tender notes or greenbacks. 2 

This would only give temporary relief; for the existing and the rea- 
sonably certain surplus for the next ten or eleven years would purchase 
and extinguish the funded debt and, in two or three years more, redeem ` 
and absolutely retire the greenbacks, and then we would have no debt 
of any kind. 

This is neither a wise nor judicious remedy and only a dernier ressort 
for temporary relief. 
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Second. Larger expenditures, extravagant, generous, liberal appro- 
priations, to be made by Congress for objects and purposes other than 
those necessary for a wise, judicious, and economical administration of 
our Government, so that the annual appropriations shall equal total 
receipts from taxation. 

This proposal, in my judgment, would not be a remedy for any con- 
dition of the Treasury, but would be a crime, and nothing less, com- 
mitted by the agents and representatives of the people—the tax-pay- 
ers—which should relegate to private life every Representative and 
Senator who supports such policy. 

Third. A change in the existing laws, imposing the internal-revenue 
and customs or tariff taxes so as to reduce the amount of such taxes 
collectible from the consumers of the articles taxed under such laws 
to the amount actually required to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically ini and to make the annual receipts from 
such taxes equal to the expenses of the Government. 

This seems to me to be the only wise and just remedy against sur- 
plus revenues arising from taxes imposed by law upon the people. 

What have been the policies of the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties touching the accumulating surplus and the remedies therefor? 

The Republican party had a two-thirds majority in the House and 
Senate from July 1, 1865, to March 4, 1869, and could pass any party 
measure over the veto of President Johnson. From March 4, 1869, to 
March 4, 1875, the beginning of the Forty-fourth Congress, that party 
had the complete control of the Government in all the three branches— 
executive, legislative, and judicial. From March 4, 1875, to March 4, 
1885, it had complete control of the executive department—the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet, and all appointive officers—and the President, by his 
veto, could defeat any inimical measure of Con From 1865 to 
date that party has had and now has control of the Senate, excepting 
only that from March 4, 1879, to March 4, 1881, during the Forty-sixth 
Congress, the Democratic party had control of the Senate. During the 
Forty-seventh Congress, from March 4, 1881, to March 4, 1883, the Re- 
publican party had control of both Senate and House. From March 
4, 1875, to March 4, 1879, during the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Con- 
gresses, the Democratic party had control of the House, and from 
March 4, 1879, to March 4, 1881, during the Forty-sixth Congress, had 
control of both the Senate and House. From March 4, 1883, to date, 
the Democratic party has had control of the House. And from March 
4, 1885, to date, has also had control of the executive department. 

To ascertain what has heretofore been the policy of the Republican 
party in regard to the continuously accumulating surplus, we will ex- 
amine the official records of the Republican executive administration 
from 1865 to March 4, 1885. The Treasury Department is specially 
charged by the laws with the administration of the finances—taxation, 
revenue, ete. The Secretary of the Treasury is required by law to sub- 
mit to Congress, annually, a finance report showing the receipts and 
expenditures of the revenues, with such recommendations as he may 
deem proper for the consideration of Congress. Hon. Hugh McCulloch, 
a distinguished Republican statesman and financier, was Secretary of 
the Treasury under Presidents Lincoln and Johnson, from March 7, 
1865, to March 4, 1869, and in his finance report for 1866, says: 

A further diminution of internal taxes and a modification of the tariff, which 
will doubtless lead to a reduction of customs duties on many articles, will be 
required in order that production may be increased and new life infused into 

_ certain branches of industry that are now languishing under the burdens which 
have been imposed upon them. 

And recommended: 


Third. In a careful revision of the tariff for the purpose of harmonizing it 
with our internal taxes, removing the oppressive burdens now im upon 
certain branches of industry, and relieving altogether or greatly relieving raw 
materials from taxes, in order that the product of labor may be enhanced and 
the production and exportation increased, 


And in his instructions to Hon. David A. Wells, special commissioner 
of the revenue, touching the preparation of a system of taxation, said: 


You will therefore endeavor, first, to secure for the Government a revenue 
commensurate with its n ties, and, secondly, to propose such modifications 
of the tariff Jaws now in force as will better adjust and equalize the duties upon 
foreign imports with the internal taxes upon home productions. I last re- 
sult can be obtained without detriment to the revenue by reducing taxation 
upon raw materials and the machinery of home productions rather than by in- 


the rates of imports, it would, in my opinion, by decreasing the cost 
of production and increasing the pure power of wages, greatly promote 
the interests of the whole country, d 


And said in his recommendation to Congress: 


The Secretary does not, as before stated, intend to discuss it, but he ventures 
to that the following general principles, some of which have been acted 
upon by Congress, and the correctness of all of which have been proved by other 
nations, may be safely adopted as a guide tothe legislation that is now required: 

First, That the fewest number of articles, consistent with the amount of the 
revenue to be raised, should be subject to internal taxes, in order that the sys- 
tem may be simple in its execution and as little offensive and annoying as pos- 
sible to the tax-payers. 

Second. That the duties upon imported commodities should correspond and 
harmonize with the taxes upon home preductions, and that these duties should 
not be so high as to be prohibitory, nor to build up home monopolies, nor to 
prevent the free exchange of commodities which is the life of commerce. Nor, 
on the other hand, should they ve so low as to seriously impair the revenues, 
nor to subject the home manufacturers, burdened with heavy in 1 taxes, to 
2 competition with cheaper labor and larger capital which they may be unable 

Third. That the raw materials used in building and manufacturing, and 
which are to be largely enhanced in value by the labor which is to be expended 
upon them, should be exempted from taxation, or that the taxcs upon them 


direct revenue which it would involve, if adopted w the United States, would 
be more than made up hich it would give to labor 
and by the increase o! ich would be sure to result 
n raw materials 

to reduce the 


And in his finance report for 1867, said: 


Inasmuch as large and permanent revenues can not be realized unless laws 
are so framed as not to bear heavily upon the industrial pursuits, a tariff which, 
harmonizing with internal taxes, should year by ae the largest revenues, 
would undoubtedly prove to be the least prejudicial to national growth and 
prosperity. 

And in his finance report for 1863, when it was uncertain whether 
too large a reduction of the internal-reyenue taxes might have been 
made, said: ` : 


The Secretary does not doubt, however, that the best interests of the country 
will be subserved by a reduction of the tariff and an increase of excise duties, 


Hon. George S. Boutwell, a distinguished Republican from Massa- 
chusetts, was Secretary of the Treasury from March 11, 1869, to March 
16, 1873, and in his finance report for 1869, in discussing the revenue 
question and speaking of its unexpected success, said: 

We shall then be in a condition to enter upon the work of reducing taxation 
at the commencement of the next session of Congress. 


And in his finance report for 1870 said: 


The financial prospect, although highly favorable, is not such as to warrant 
important changes in the revenue system at the present seasion of Congress; 
but should the result during the coming year meet my expectations, it will be 
possible at the December session of the Forty-second Congress to make a very 
material reduction in the revenues without impairing the ability of the Govern- 
ment to make satisfactory payments of the public debt. 


And in his finance report for 1871 said: 


It is practicable to dispense with all revenue from internal sources except 
that derived from stamps, spirits, tobaceo, and malt liquors. 


And in speaking of reduction of the customs duties, said: 


In this view, I io age recommend to the consideration of Congress the 
reduction of the duties on salt to the extent of 50 per cent.; the duty on bitumi- 
nous coal to 50 cents per ton; the reduction of the duty on raw hides and skins; 
and the removal of all duties from a large class of articles produced in other 
countries, which enter into the arts and manufactures of this country, and which 
are not produced in the United States, and the revenue from which is inconsider- 
able. Such a list, with the revenue derived from each article, is in course of 
preparation, and will be submitted to Congress. While nothing, as the 
consequence of legislation, could be more disastrous to the public prosperity 
than a policy which should destroy or seriously disturb the man ng in- 
terest of the country, it is still possible, by wise and moderate changes adapted 
to the condition of business and labor, to reduce the rates of duties with benefit 
to every class of people. 


And in his finance report for 1872, said: 


Anticipating a condition of peace, we may also antici, a general reduction 
in the percentage of customs duties. This reduction, however, should not bo 
measured solely by the wants of the Treasury; but regard should be had also to 
the condition of the various branches of industry in which the people are en- 

. In presence of the fact that the leading pursuits of the country are 
stronger than ever before in the possession of adequate capital and a supply of 
intelligent laborers, there may be a moderate reduction from time to time in the 
rate of duties, as the diminishing expenses of the Government permit, 
without either alarming capital or injuring labor. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, the most distinguished financier in the Re- 
publican party and the ablest, andastatesman of unquestioned ability, 
varied attainments, and long experience, was Secretary of the Treasury 
from March 9, 1877, to March 4, 1881, and in his finance report for 
1878, said: 

The needs of the public service require that no reduction of internal-revenuo 
taxes be made. The commodities from which the internal revenue is mostly 
collected, namely, spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, and stamps, are those 
which properly bear the burden of the tax, and the present rates are, in the 
main, equitable and satisfactory; and to them the trade in those commodities 
has become adjusted. Any change in these rates, or agitation of change, dis- 
turbs the course of business, and is proni both to dealers and the revenue. 
Stability in the rates of taxation is, in view of the present condition of the coun- 
try, especially desirable. 

And in his finance report for 1879, in discussing the internal-revenne 
taxes, said: 

The very large proportion of the revenue derived from those sources is of 
itself an argument for the stability of the rates of taxation upon them, If the 
proportion were small, fluctuation in the rates of taxation would be of less con- 
sequence. The demand for change of rates does not originate with the 
consumers, who pay the greater part of the tax, but chiefly with those who seek 
an enhancement of profit on the capital invested in the manufacture, 


And in his finance report for 1880, said: 

If it should be determined by Congress to reduce taxes, it is respectfully reo- 
ommended that all the taxes imposed by the internal-revenue law, other than 
= = bank-eireulation and on spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, be re- 
pealed. 


And further said: 


The Secretary can not too strongly urge the importance of stability in the 
rates po! ro on spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors. These articles are 
regarded by all governments as proper objects of taxation. Any reduction in 
the rates imposes a vy loss to the owner of the stock on ha while an in- 
crease operates as a bounty to such owner. When the rate is fixed the trade 
adapts itself to it. A change disturbs the collection of the tax and the manu- 
facture of the article. As already suggested, the time is opportune for reducing 
the subjects of internal taxation to the articles named and the taxes on 
lating notes of banks. 
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Hon. Charles J. Folger, a distinguished Republican statesman and 
jurist from New York, was Secretary of the Treasury from November 
14, 1881, to his death, on September 4, 1884; and in his finance report 
for 1881 said: 


Meanwhile the daily receipts from the community by the Treasury continue, 
the surplus over its needs increases, and money lies idle. It seems that the plan 
8 5 for giving relief is to reduce taxation, and thereby diminish receipts 
and surplus. 

3 * And is it a beneficial exercise of governmental power to raise money 
by taxation in greater sums than the Jawful demands upon the Government re- 
quire, when those demands are of themselves a heavy burden upon the industry 
and business of the country? 


And in speaking of the amount of taxes derived from spirits, tobacco, 
and fermented liquors, said: 


The tax on these articles isa tax on 15800 2 or indulgences, legitimate sub- 
jects of taxation when taxation is needful. A reduction of that tax is not reo- 
ommended, 


And in his finance report for 1882, said: 


I res; ly refer to my last report for my views upon this subject. They 
have not materially changed. Now, as then, it is recommended to retain a tax 
on spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, as legitimate subjects of needful tax- 
ation. They are, in the main, the means of indulgence, and should come be- 
fore necessaries as subjects of taxation. * * * Propositions have recently 
been made to abolish the whole sytem of internal revenue, but neither public 
sentiment nor political action indicates a desire on the part of the tax-paying 
citizens to strike out this class of taxes. 

To complete an effectual reduction of taxation it must be made on some prin- 
cipal source of revenue, and such an one is the duties on imports collected under 
the tariff laws, and an additional obvious method of avoiding a surplus in the 
Treasury is a reduction of the revenues from those, 


He further said: 

In Taing the testimony before the Tariff Commission it is to be observed that 
with scarcely an exception the representative of every industry, while conced- 
ing that a general uction of the tariff is proper and necessary, has claimed 
5 Ma peculiar product can submit to no reduction of the protection now af- 

forded. a 


He further said: 


* * * The classes of merchandise paying the largest amount of duties from 
customs are the following, in the order ed: Sugar and molasses, wool and 
manufactures from it, iron and steel and the manufactures from them, manu- 
factures of silk, manufactures of cotton, amounting to about one hundred and 
thirty-seven and a half millions. A substantial reduction upon each of the 
classes of articles named is recommended. And itis believed t the time has 
arrived when a reduction of duties on nearly all the articles in our tariff is de- 
manded and is feasible. 


And in his finance report for 1883, made after the passage of the pres- 
ent tariff law, he said: 


That there is likely to be acontinuing surplus in the Treasury over the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, so long as the present revenue laws remain, 
is seen by those attentive to fiscal affairs. 


He further said: 


In the recommendations of the President and those of this Department, and 
the action of Congress, and in the expression of public opinion, there has been 
substantial concord as to how the needed reduction of the revenue should be 
brought about. It has been generally conceded that the internal-revenue taxes, 
except those upon spirits, fermented liquors, and upon the circulation of banks, 
might well be abolished. 

here has been difference whether the tax upon tobacco should be abolished 

or modified. There were but few advocates of the immediate total abolition of 

taxes upon spirits or fermented liquors. My last report said that taxes upon 

irits and tobacco, being upon things not needfal, should be retained rather 

then thoes upon the common necessaries of life; which as a proposition is not 
to be controverted. 

But it was conceded by all that a substantial reduction should be made upon 
nearly all imported articles subject to duties. 

To makea start in the pro reduction of revenue from imports, the Tariff 
Commission had been created. In good faith it undertook the work.. 


He further said: 

* + è On the whole. then, this Department does not recommend an imme- 
diate revision of the tariffact. It adheres, however, to its conviction, that ulti- 
mately the just and expedient method of relief from taxation and of limiting the 
revenues to the needs of an economical government must be found in a reduc- 
tion ofthe duties on imports. 


He further said: 


Pro ions are made to repeal the whole system of internal revenue. As to 
this, i repeat my remark of last year: I see no porne sentiment or political 
6 a desire on the part of tax- paying cjtizens to strike out this 
0 o es. 


Hon. Hugh McCulloch was again Secretary of the Treasury from the 
28th day of October, 1884, to the incoming of the t Democratic 
Executive, and in his finance report for 1884, touching the necessity 
for a reduction of import duties, says: 

First. That the existing duties or raw materials which are to be used in 
D should be removed. This can be done in the interest of our foreign 

e. 

Second. That the duties upon articles used or consumed by those who are the 
least able to bear the burden of taxation shouid be reduced. This also can be 
effected without prejudice to export trade. 

The tax upon whisky could not be repealed without a disregard of public sen- 
timent nor without creating a necessity for higher duties upon imported goods; 
but while this is true the tax upon the alcohol used in manufacturing might be 
removed with decided benefit to home industry and foreign trade. 


Now consider the official records of the Republican Presidents in 


their messages to Congress. President Grant in his first annual mes- 
sage of December 6, 1869, said: 

The subject of tariff and internal taxation will necessarily receive your atten- 
tion. The revenues of the country are ter than the requirements and may 
with safety be reduced. But as the fun of the debt in a 4 or 4} per cent. loan 
22 of taxation thas woeid sow beaspelientt suerte —— 

r on of taxation than would now be ex n! ne- 
ment of this question until the next meeting of bh aera rene 


In his second annual message, December 5, 1870, he said: 

With the revenue stamp dispensed by postmasters in every community, a tax 
upon liquors of all sarts and tobacco in all forms, and by a wise adjustment of 
the tariff which will put a duty only upon those articles which we could dis- 
pense with, known as lux! and on those w we use more of than we 
produce, revenue enough may be raised, after a few years of peace and conse- 
quent reduction of indebtedness, to fulfill all our obligations. The ne- 
cessi of the country compel us to collect revenue from ourimports. An 
army of assessors and collectors is nota pleasant sight to the citizen, but that or 
a tariff for revenue is necessary. 

In his third annual message, December 4, 1871, he said: 

I therefore recommend a nfodification of both the tariff and internal-tax laws. 
I recommend that all taxes from internal sources be abolished, except those col- 
lected from spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, tobacco in its various forms, and 
from stamps. 

In agga eae the tarif I suggest that a careful estimate be made of the 
amount of surplus reyenue collected under the tlaws, after providing for 
the current expenses, etc., * and that this surplus be reduced in such a 
manner as to afford the test relief to the greatestnumber. Therearemany 
articles not produced at home, but which enter largely into general consump- 
tion, through articles which are manufactured at home, such as medicines com- 
pounded, eto., from which very little revenue is derived but which enter into 
general use. All such articles [ recommend to be placed on the free-list. 


And in his annual message of December 7, 1874, said: 


I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tariff so as to in- 
crease the revenue and at the same time decrease the number of articles upon 
which the duties are levied. Thosearticles which enter into our manufactures, 
and are not produced at home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those 
articles of manufacture which we produce a constituent part of, but do not pro- 
duce the whole, that part which we do not produce sho: be entered free also, 

I will instance fine wools, dyes, ete. These articles must be imported toform 
a part of the manufacture of the highest es of woolen goods. 

Chemicals used as dyes, compounded in medicines, and used in various ways 
in manufactures come under this class. The introduction, free of duty, of such 
wools as we do not produce would stimulate the manufacture of requir- 
ing the use of those we do not produce, and therefore would be a benefit to home 
production. There are many icles entering into homo manufactures” - 
which we do not produce ourselves the tariff upon which increases the cost of 
producing the manufactured article. All the corrections in this regard are in 
the direction of bringing labor and capital in harmony with each other, and of 
supplying one of the elements of prosperity so much needed. 


In his annual message in December, 1875, in speaking of the arti- 
eles which should be entered free, he said: 


I would’ mention those articles which enter into manufactures of all sorts. 
All duty paid upon such articles goes directly to the cost of the article when 
manufactured here, and must be poa for by the consumer. These duties not 
only come from the consumers at home, but act as a protection to foreign man- 
ufacturers in our own and distant markets. 


President Arthur, in his first annual message of December 6, 1881, 
said: 


In view of the heavy load of taxation which our j a have already borne, 
we may well consider whether it is not the part of om to reduce the reve- 
nues, even if we delay a little the payment of the debt. It seems to me that 
the time has arrived when the ple may justly demand some relief from 
their present onerous burden, and that by due economy in the various branches 
of the public service this may readily be afforded. I therefore concur with the 
Secretary in recommending the abolition of all internal-revenue taxes except 
those upon tobacco in its various forms and upon distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors, and except also the special tax upon manufacturers of and dealers in 
such articles. * * * f 

If a careful revision can not be made at this session, a commission such as was 
lately approved by the Senate, and is now recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would doubtless lighten the labors of Congress whenever this sub- 
ject shall be brought to its consideration. 


In his second annual message of December 4, 1882, he said: 


It will be remembered that I urged upon Congress at its last session the im- 
portance of relieving the industry and enterprise of the country from the press- 
ure of eee taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy 
that all taxes are burdensome. however wisely and prudently im 4 

And though there have always been among our people wide differences of 
sentiment asto the best methods of national revenues, and as to 
the principles upon which taxation should be based, there has been substantial 
accord in the doctrine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary 
for a wise and economical administration of the Government. 

Either the surplus must lie idle in the Treasury or the Government will be 
forced to buy at market rates its bonds not then redeemable, which under such 
circumstances can not fail to command an enormous premium, or the swollen 
revenues will be devoted to extravagant expenditures, which, as experience has 
taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing Treasury. It was made apparent in 
the course of the ani discussions which this question aroused at the last 
session of Congress, that the policy of diminishing the revenue by redu taxa- 
tion commanded the general approval of the members of both Houses. © 

The present tariff is in 121 Se ust. It makes unequal dis- 
tributions both of its burdens and its efits. This fact was practically recog- 
nized by a ority of each House of Congress in the of the act creat- 
ing the Tariff Commission. * * * If the tax on domestic spirits is to be re- 
tained it is plain, therefore, that large reductions from the customs revenues are 
entirely feasible. 


It must be remembered that these recommendations of President 
Arthur were made to the Forty-seventh Congress, Republican in both 
Senate and House. The Tariff Commission, created by the act of May 
15, 1882, and composed largely of Republicans, made its report to the 
House on December 4, 1882, and the so-called tariff act of March 3, 
1883, entitled An act to reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for 
other p vas passed by that Republican Congress. 

President Arthur, in his first message thereafter, on December 4, 
1883, said: g 

Hitherto the surplus as rapidly as it has accumulated has been devoted to the 
reduction of the national debt. : 

As a result, the only bonds now outstanding which are redeemable at the 
ayer the Government are the 3 percents, amounting to about $305,000,000. 

e 4} percents, amounting to 5250. 000, 000, and the $737,000,000 4 percents are not 
payani until 1891 and 1907, respectively. * * * There are cogent reasons, 

owever, why the national indebtedness should not be thus rapidly extin- 


guished. Chiefamong the fact that only by ex ve taxation is such 
rapidity attainable. 


them is 
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In his last message, on December 1, 1884, he said: 


Our system of tax and tariff legislation is yielding a revenue which is in ex- 
cess of the present needs of the Government, These are the elements from 
which it is sought to devise a scheme by which, without unfavorably changing 
the condition of the workingman, our merchant marine shall be :aised from its 
enfeebled condition, and new markets provided forthe sale beyond our borders 
of the manifold fruits of our industrial enterprises. The problem is complex 
and can be solved by no single measure of innovation or reform, 

The countries of the American continent and the adjacent islands are, for the 
United States, the natural marts of supply and demand. * * It is by no 
means desirable, however, that the policy under consideration should be applied 
to these countries alone. The healthful enlargement of our trade with Europe, 
Asia, and Africa should be pin, ra by reducing tariff burdens on such of their 
wares as neither we nor the other American states are fitted to produce, and 
thus enabling ourselves to obtain in return a better market for our supplies of 
food, of raw materials. and of the manufactures in which we excel. 

It seems to me that many of the embarrassing elementsin the great national 
conflict between protection and free trade may thus be turned togood account; 
that the revenue may be reduced so as no longer to overtax the le; that 
protective duties may be retained without becoming burdensome; t our ship- 
ping may be A hyn eA encouraged; the currency fixed on firm basis; and, 
above all, such a unity of interests established among the states of the Ameri- 
can system as will be of great and ever-increasing advantage to them all. 


Now examine the policies as declared in the national Republican 
platforms, 

The national Republican convention at Chicago, in May, 1868, which 
nominated General Grant, declared in its fourth plank: 


Fourth. It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized 
and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit, 


The convention in 1872, which renominated General Grant, in the 
seventh plank declared: 


Seventh. The annual revenue after paying current expenditures, pensions, and 
the interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the reduc- 
tion of the principal; and that revenue. except so much as may be derived from a 
tax Mor tobacco and liquors, should be by duties upon importations, the 
details of which should be so adjusted as toaid in securing remunerative wages 
to lubor and promote the industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole coun- 
try. 

The convention which nominated Mr. Hayes in 1876 in eighth plank 
declared: 

Eighth. The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations 
of the public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations which, 
sofar as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American labor 
and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 


The convention which nominated General Garfield in 1880, in Chi- 
cago, in fifth plank declared: £ 


Fifth. We affirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the pur- 
pose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 


The convention which in 1884 nominated Mr. Blaine declared in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth planks: 


Fourth, * è We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on for- 
eign imports shall be made not for revenue only, but that in raising the requisite 
revenues for the Government, such duty shall be so levied as to afford secur- 
ity to our diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of the 
laborer, to the end that active and intelligent labor as well as capital may have 
its just reward. and the laboring man his full share in the national prosperity. 

Fifth. Against the ed economic system of the Democratic party, which 
would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our most earnest 
protest, The Democratic party has failed completely to relieve the people of 
the burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the surplus. 

Sixth. The Republican party N itself to correct the irregularities of the 
tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminating process 
of horizontal reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer with- 
out injuring the laborer or the groat protective industries of the country. 


In order to make no mistake as to the declared policy of the Re- 
publican party, examine the declarations of some of the leading Re- 
publican States in their State platforms, and some other States. 

The Republican party of Illinois in State convention, September 20, 
1871, declared in third and fourth planks: 


Third. That as it will be necessary and desirable to obtain from duties on im- 
ports a large portion of the revenue needed to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, to pay the interest on the national debt, and the principal as it ma- 
tures, such duties should be so adjusted as not to prejudice, but promote the 
interests of every section and branch of industry as far as may be possible. 

Fourth. That the large surplus remaining in the national Treasury after the 
payment of all the expenses of the Government, including the interest on its 
public debt, calls for a still farther reduction of the public burdens, and that in 
effecting that reduction regard should be had to relief from that species of tax- 
ation which, while it adds but slightly to the revenue of the country, taxes 
heavily its labor and productive interests; and we heartily approve the bills re- 
_pealing frase duty on coal and salt which have already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The Republicans of IIlinois, in State convention, May 22, 1872, in 
seventh and eighth planks, declared: 


Seventh. That the necessities of the Government require so large a tariff upon 
importation that the question of free trade is not one now before the American 
people. The only eres left is how to so adjust the tariff that it will most 
promote the labor industry and general wellare of the country without being 
oppressive to any interests of society, and we know of no better way to dispose 
of this subject than that adopted by the Republican party in Congress—to learn 
wisdom by experience, reduce taxation as fast as possible, and remove unneces- 
= burdens upon the necessities of life. 

ighth. Thatin adjusting the details of a system for raising a revenue to cover 

the necessary requirements of the Government, and meet its liabilities, care 

should be taken to so regulate the imports that they will press least upon the 

poster industries of the country, cheapen the necessaries of life, and afford to 
r the fairest promise of permanent reward. 


cor yy Republicans, in their State platform, on Jane 28, 1882, de- 


Fifth. That the Republican party now, as in the past, is in favor of such just 
laws as shall protect the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the workingman 
from the oppression of monopolists. 


Republicans of Indiana, February 22, 1870, in fifth plank, declared: 


Fifth. That a reduction of taxation is demanded both of tariff and internal 
taxes, until it reaches the lowest amount consistent with the credit and neces- 
sities of the Government; and that we are in favor of a tariff for revenue, be- 
lieving that a proper adjustment of duties must necessarily afford all the inci- 
dental protection to which any interest is entitled, : 


1 in their State convention of February 22, 1876, further de- 
jared: 


Eleventh. Taxes should give the greatest possible exemption to necessities, 
and be placed more heavily upon the luxuries and wealth of the country, 


The Republicans of Ohio, in their State convention of June 2, 1875, 
declared: 


Third. We are in favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection to 
American industry. 


And in their State convention of March, 1876, in their sixth plank, 
again declared: = 


Sixth. We are in favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection to 
American industry. 


And in their State convention of June 12, 1878, declared: 


A tariff for revenue should be maintained and so adjusted as to secure inci- 
dental protection to home industry. 


The Republicans of Iowa, in State convention, August 17, 1871, de- 
clared in third plank: 


Third. That a tariff for revenue is indispensable and should be so adjusted as 
not to become prejudicial to the industrial interests of any class or section of 
the country, while securing to our home producers fair competition with for- 
eign capita! and labor, 


And in their State convention of June 19, 1878, declared: 

Tenth, A tariff wisely adjusted for revenue. 

The Republicans of Wisconsin, in State convention, on August 31, 
1871, declared in fifth plank: 


Fifth, That in ourjudgment the most efficient and satisfactory means of raising 
the larger portion of revenue to meet the obligations of the Government is from 
duties on imports; that such duties should be so laid as, first, to make sure of 
the amount required; second, to fairlg distribute the burdens of the nation upon 
all sections of the country, all classes of people; and third, soas never to burden 
one interest that another may thrive. 


The Republicans of Connecticut, in State convention, on January 24, 
1872, declared in fifth plank: 


Fifth. In nationalaffairs we urge, first, a large reduction of taxation; * e 
thiru, retaining a tariff sufficient to raise the needed revenue, we would have 
it carefully adjusted to favor American industry, working rather to interests 
widely extended than to merely local and limited pursuits. * * * 


The Republicans of New York, in State convention, September 28, 
1871, declared in third plank: 


Third. That we call upon Congress, as faras may be compatible with the national 
credit, to continue to reduce taxation, and as rapidly as possible remove the 
burdens from the national industry ; that while our interest accounts, our pen- 
sion-rolls, and other obligations entailed by the rebellion shall remain, we are 
in favor of such a tariff as will yield the needed revenue with the least injury 
to the people, at the same time affording protection to our own rather than to 
foreign manufactures. 


And in their State convention of May 15, 1872, declared: 


Sixth. That there should be a tariff for revenue so adjusted as to bear as 
equally as possible upon every kind of labor, property, and industry. 


In order to determine more definitely still the declared policy of the 
Republican party heretofore, consider the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion of 1882. 

The Republican Congress, the House and Senate both being Repub- 
lican, enacted the law of May 15, 1882, creating the ‘* Tariff Commis- 
sion,“ to be composed of nine members to be appointed by a Republican 
President. Section 3 of this law is as follows: 


Sec.3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
ural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests 
of the United States,so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment 
of a judicious tariff or a revision of the existing tariff, upon a seale of justice to 
all interests; and for the purpose of fully examining the matters which may 
come before it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered 
to vin such diferent portions and sections of the country as it may deem ad- 
visable. 7 

Said commission made its investigation took 2625 pages of printed 
testimony, not, however, verified by the affidavits or oaths of the wit- 
nesses—and submitted its report to a Republican Congress December 
4,1882, saying: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popu- 
lar clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as a due recognition of public sentiment and a measure 
of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial 2 
and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately ben- 
eficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. 

No rates of defensive duties, except for the establishment of new industries 
which more than equalize the conditions of labor and capital with those of for- 
eign competitors, can be justified. Excessive duties, or those above such stand- 
ard of equalization, are positively 1 to the interests which they are sup- 
posed to benefit. They encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing 
enterprise by rash and unskilled speculators, to be followed by disaster tu the 
adventurers and their employés, and a plethora of commodities which deranges 
the operations of skilled and prudent enterprise, Numerous examples of such 
disaster and derangements occurred during and shortly after excessively pro- 
tective periods of the late war. when tariff duties were enhanced by the rates 
of foreign exchange and premiums upon gold, Excessive duties, generally, or 
exceptionally high duties in particular cases, discredit our whole national eco» 
nomic system, and furnish plausible arguments for its complete subversion, 
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They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of industrial enterprise, whether 
it shall enlarge or contract its operations and take from ecommerce as well as 
production the sense of stabilfty required for extended undertakings. It would 
seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed for the most part 
during the war, under the evident necessity at that time of stimulating to its 
utmost extent ali domestic production—might be adapted through uction 
to the present condition of peace, requiring no such extraordinary stimulus. 

< é 2 Ka s a * 


Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feat- 
ure. The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of 
the free-list and the abolition of duties on charges and commissions, at which 
the commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is 
the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. The 
reduction—slight in some cases, in others not attempted—is in many cases from 
40 to 50 per cent. The actual amount of the total reduction can not be stated 
with precision, y from want of time to make the calculations required for 
such details in the brief period intervening between the final determination in 
particular cases and the preparation of this report, and there is no exact stand- 
ard by which to estimate the amount of reduction in revenue on account of the 
varying character, amount, and price of commodities in the importations of dif- 
ferent years. 

These numerous quotations from official Republican authorities show 
conclusively that the policy of that party touching the surplus and the 
remedies therefor, as declared prior to 1888 to the voters to secure their 
votes and retain power, has been to retain the internal-revenue taxes 
on spirits, beer, and tobacco, and remove the others, and to reduce the 
rates of tariff duties on imported articles and add dutiable articles to 
the free-list, and thus remove the onerous burdens of unnecessary tax- 
ation and reduce the surplus accumulating in the Treasury to the wants 
of the Government economically administered. 

Is this the policy of the national Republican party in this contest of 
1888? How can their present policy be ascertained? The Chicago 
national Republican convention, composed of delegates from every Con- 
gressional district, State, and Territory, alone had the right and author- 
ity to declare the policy of the party in this contest, and did so declare 
it, which I now quote: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection ; 
we protest against its destruction, as proposed by the President and his party. 
They serve the interests of Europe; we will suppor the interests of America. 
We accept the issue, and confidently appeal to the people for their judgment. 
The protective system must be maintained. Its abandonment has always been 
Tolonen oy general disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer and the 
sheriff. e denounce the Mills bill as destructive to the general business, the 
labor and farming interests of the country, and we heartily indorse the con- 
sistent and patriotic action of the Republican representatives in Congress in 
3 its passage. 

e condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool on the 
free-list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be adjusted and maintained 
so as to furnish full aud adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national rev- 
enue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden 
to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical pur- 
poses, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of 
such articles as are produced by our people, the production of which gives em- 
ployment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign 

roduction (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced at home. 

f there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of 
the Government, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the 
surrender of any part of our protective system, at the joint behest of the whisky 
ring and the agents of foreign manufacturers. 

They now declare the protective system must be maintained“ and 
the needed reduction“ of revenues effected— 

By repealing the taxes upon tobacco, and the tax upon spirits used in arts and 
manufactures, and by such revisions of the tariff laws as will tend to check im- 
ports of such articles as are produced by our people, and release from import 
duties those articles of foreign production except luxuries not produced at 
home, and if there still remain a surplus revenue then by the entire repeal of 
internal taxes rather than the surrender of any part of our protective system. 

By this platform the Republican convention has issued the command 
to all the former adherents of its party ‘‘to right about march,” and 
to abandon all the lines of policy heretofore declared for party guidance. 

It now reverses and denounces all the declared policies and recom- 
mendations of Secretaries McCulloch, Boutwell, Sherman, and Folger, 
and of Presidents, Grant and Arthur, and the national Republican plat- 
forms of 1868, 1872, 1876, 1880, and 1884, and the Republican State 
platforms of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
New York, and the findings and recommendations of the Republican 
tariff commission of 1882. 

It is a radical departure from all past policies in this country, and 
practically a bold declaration for a paternal Government, supported by 
exorbitant, unnecessary taxes imposed for the enrichment of millionaires 
and the impoverishment. and degradation of the laboring masses. 

No such declaration of policies and principles has ever before been 
adopted in this country by any political organization or party claim- 
ing the confidence and suffrages of the voters. 

I appeal to the record for the truth of this statement. 

The Whig platform at Baltimore, May 1, 1844, adopted by the con- 
vention which nominated Henry Clay for President and Theodore 
Frelinghuysen for Vice-President, declared for— 

A tariff for revenue to defray the necessary expenses of the Government, and 
discriminating with special reference to the protection of the domestic labor o 
the country. 

The national Whig convention at Baltimore, June 16, 1852, which 
nominated General Scott, declared in fifth plank: 
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ble, by specific duties, whereby suitable encouragement may be afforded to 
American industry equally to all classes and all portions of the country. 

The Labor Reform platform adopted at Columbus, Ohio, February 21, 
1872, declared in the fifth plank: 


Fifth. That Congress should modify the tariff so as to admit free of duty such 
articles of common use as we can neither produce nor grow, and lay duties for 
revenue mainly upon articles of luxury, and upon such articles of manufactureas 
— we having the raw materials, assist in further developing the resources of 

e country. 


The Liberty party in the Buffalo convention at Utica, N. Y., June 
22, 1848, which nominated John P. Hale for President and Leicester 
King for Vice-President, declared: 

15. Resolved, That the obligations of honor and patriotism require the earliest 
practical payment of the national debt, and we are therefore in favor of sucha 
tariff of duties as will raise revenue adequate to defray the expenses of the Fed- 
cal Government and pay annual installments of our debt and the interest 

creon, 

The Free-Soil party in the convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., August 
11, 1852, which nominated John P. Hale for President and George W. 
Julian for Vice-President, declared in their thirteenth plank— 

That no more revenue should be raised than is required to defray the strictly 
necessary expenses of the public service and to pay off the public debt. 

I have already quoted the Republican national platforms of 1868 
and subsequently. I will now quote from earlier platforms. 

The Republican convention at Philadelphia, Pa., June 17, 1856, 
which nominated John C. Frémont for President and William L. Day- 
ton for Vice-President, made no declaration as to revenue or tariff; and 
at Chicago May 17, 1860, having nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
President and Hannibal Hamlin for Vice-President, declared in the 
twelfth plank: 

Twelfth. That, while provision: revenue for the support of the General Gov- 
ernment by duties on imports, sound policy regates such an adjustment of 
these imports as to encourage the development of the industrial interest of the 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which se- 
cures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to 


mechanics and man urers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and en- 
terprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and independence, 


The Republican convention of 1864 at Baltimore, June 7, which 
renominated President Lincoln, declared: 

Resolved, That the national faith, pledged for the redemption of the public 
debt, must be kept inviolate, and that for this pu: we recommend econ- 
omy and rigid responsibility in the public expenditures and a vigorous and 
just system of taxation. 

The Republican party now declares for an embargo tariff, a prohi- 
bition of imports of such articles as are produced in this country, a 
Chinese wall around our borders on sea and land, and, rather than 
surrender any part of their protective system, for free whisky; for if 
you remove the internal-reyenue tax from whisky it will be beyond 
dispute free. Unless all the States and Territories could agree upon 
a uniform tax, the manufacture of whisky would be practically free. 
Ifany one State should levy a tax on whisky higher than in any other, 
the production of whisky in such State would be driven out and the 
manufacture confined to such State or States as imposed no tax or the 
lowest tax. 

But whisky is an article ‘‘ produced by our people the production of 
which gives employment to our labor,’’ and in various forms is im- 
ported into this country and pays a high tariff tax, and is a part of 
the protective system which this platform says must be maintained 
and not surrendered. Therefore the Republican party declares for the 
repeal of all internal taxes upon distilled spirits and for the mainte- 
nance of the protective system thereon—that is, the tariff taxes upon 
all imports of distilled spirits, which is greater than the internal taxes. 
Who will be benefited, who will be enriched hy this policy? Certainly 
not the consumers of such spirits, but most unquestionably the man- 
ufacturers and distillers of such spirits—the whisky ring. For with 
the repeal of all internal taxes and the retention of all tariff taxes upon 
imports you protect the home manufacturers and distillers to the amount 
of the internal taxes so repealed and enable them to sell their home- 
distilled spirits at the same prices they do now with the internal taxes 
added. ‘These internal taxes on spirits distilled from materials other 
than apples, peaches, or grapes, excluding all special taxes, licenses, 
ete., were in 1884 over seventy millions, in 1885 over sixty millions, 
in 1886 over sixty-two millions, and in 1887 over fifty-nine millions, 
and in 1888 about the same. The Republican party thus proposes to 
protect and enrich the whisky ring annually to the amount of $60,000,- 
000 rather than surrender any part of the protective system. 

This policy isin direct antagonism with the declared policies of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the progenitor of the Republican party, Henry Clay, 
the father of theso-called but misnamed ‘‘American system,” and James 
G. Blaine, the bold, impetuous, and reckless leader of the Republican 
forces in this campaign, as I will now show by quotations from each 
them. z 

Alexander Hamilton, the frst Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Washington, in his first finance report, in speaking of the necessity 
for an increase of the revenue to the amount of $600,000, recommended 
that the increase— 

Be made on wines, spirits (including those distilled within the United States), 
teas,and coffee. * * * . 

And said 

They are all of them in reality luxuries, the greatest part of them foreign lux- 
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uries; some of them, in the excess in which they are used, pernicious luxuries; 
and there is perhaps none of them which is not consumed in so greatabundance 
as may justly denominate it a source of national extravagance and impoverish- 
ment. The consamption of ardent spirits particularly, no doubt very much on 
account of their cheapness, is carried to an extreme which is truly to be re- 
gretted, as well in regard to the health and the morals as to the economy ofthe 
community. 


Henry Clay, on the 26th day of April, 1820, in speaking of the proba- 
ble necessity of increase of revenue, says: 


And Iam for one ready to exclude foreign spirits altogether,and substitute 
for the revenue levied on them a tax Spon the spirits made within the country. 
No other nation lets in so much of fore saacana as we do. By the encourage- 
mént of home industry you will lay a of internal taxation, when it gets 
strong, that will be steady and uniform, yielding alike in peace and war. 


Clay proposed to exclude importations of foreign spirits and impose 
an internal tax upon the home product—just the reverse of the pro- 
posed Republican policy of to-day. 

Hon. James G. Blaine in his Paris pronunciamento in December last, 
when asked if he would advise the repeal of the whisky tax, replied: 


No, I would not, Other considerations than those of financial administration 
are to be taken into account with regard to whisky. There is a moral side to 
it. To cheapen the price of whisky is to increase the consumption enormously. 
‘There would be no sense in urging the reform wrought by h license in many 
Statesif the National Government neutralizes the effect by making whisky 
within reach of e one at 20 cents a gallon. Whisky would be everywhere 
distilled if the surveillance of the Government were withdrawn by the remis- 
sion of the and illicit sales could not then be prevented even by a policy 
as rous and searching as that with which Kuala ursues the Nihilists. It 

d destroy h license at once in all the States. Whisky has done a vast 
deal of harm in the United States, I would try to make it do some good, 


He further said: 


So long as there is whisky to tax I would tax it, and when the National Gov- 
ernment should have no use for the money I would divide the tax among the 
Federal Union with the specific object of lightening the tax on real estate. 
+ è * Some honest but ded friends of temperance have u that the 
Government should not use the money derived from the tax on whisky. My 
reply is that the tax on whisky by the Federal Government, with its suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation and consequent enhancement of price, has n d pow- 
erful agent in the temperance reform by paias it beyond the reach of so many. 
The amount of whisky consumed in United States per capita to-day is not 
more than 40 per cent, of that consumed thirty years ago. 


Now let us ascertain the policy and principles of the Democratic party 
in regard to a tariff taxation, the accumulating surplus in the Treasury, 
and the proper remedy for its prevention. The national Democratic 
party in convention, in 1840, declared in its fourth and fifth planks: 

Fourth. Resolved, Thatjustice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government 
to foster one branch of ind to the detriment of another, or to cherish the in- 
terests of one portion to the of another portion of our common country; 
that every citizen and every n of the country has a right to demand and 

upon an equality of rights and privileges, and to complete and ample 
1 of person and property from domestic violence or foreign aggres- 

Fitth, Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to en- 
force and practice the most rigid eas ent doe conducting our public affairs, and 
that no more revenue ought to be raised than fe requined to y the necessary 
expenses of the Government. 


These resolutions were expressly reaffirmed in the platforms of the 
F party in the conventions of 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, 
an i 

And in the platform of 1868 the Democratic party declared for— 


A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under the 
internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental pro! on to domestic manu- 
factures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least burden 
ica ang best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of the 
country. - 


And in the platform of 1876 declared 


We denounce the t tariff levied upon nearly four thousand articles asa 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, 
nota yearly rising revenue. It has impove! ed many industries to subsidize 


afew. It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American 
labor. It has d. ed American commerce from the first to an inferior rank 
on the high seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home 
and abroad, and depleted the returns of American agriculture, an ind fol- 
lowed by half our ple. It costs the people five times more than it produces 
to the Treasury, ucts the process of production, and wastes the fruits of 
labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and 
bankrupts honest merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall 
be only for revenue. 


The national Democratic party in convention in 1880 pledged itself— 
Anew to the constitutional doctrines and traditions of the Democratic party, 


as illustrated by the teachings and examples of a long line of Democratic states- 
men and patriots and em ied in the platform of the last national convention 
of the party. 2 

And declared ſor 


A tariff for revenue only, * * è Public money and publie credit for public 
purposes solely, and public land for actual settlers. 


And— 


The Democratic party is the friend of labor and the laboring man, and pledges 
itself to protect him alike against the cormorants and the commune. 


And in 1884 declared— 


From the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house 
have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 
Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful 
continuance, so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the 
Jabor and capital thus involved. The process of the reform must be subject in 
the execution of this plain dictate of justice—all taxation shall be limited to the 
requirements of economical government. The necessary reducfion in taxation 
can and must be effected without depriving American labor of the ability to 
compete successfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of 
duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which may 
exist in consequence of the higher rate of revailing in this country. Suf- 
ficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Government economically 


administered, including pensions, interest, and principal of the public debt, can 
be got under our present system of taxation from eae bout on oor 
imported articles, being heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing lightest on 
cles of necessity. We therefore denounce the abuses of the existing tariff; 
3 a 5 S ng 9 demand cee taxation shall 
velx for public purposes, an t x 
. a 12 e not exceed the needs of the Govern: 


The national Democratic convention of 1888 declared— 


The Democratic party of the United States, in national convention assembled, 
renews the 1 7 — of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and the platform 
adopted by its representatives in the convention of 1834, and indorses the views 
expressed by President Cleveland in his last earnest message to Congress as 
the correct interpretation of that platform upon the question of tariff reduc- 
tion; and also indorses the efforts of our SSS in Con- 

ren to secure a een oe bering 8 

unn taxation is unjust taxation. It is repugnant to the creed of 
Demooracy that Ly such taxation the cost of the necessaries of life should be 
unjustifiably increased to all our people. Judged by Democratic principles, 
the interests of the people are betrayed when by unnecessary taxation trusts 
and combinations are permitted to exist, which, while unduly enriching the 
few that combine, rob the body of our citizens by depriving them of the benefits 
of natural competition. Every Democratic rule of governmental action is vio- 
lated when, through unnecessary taxation, a vast sum of money, far beyond 
the n: of an economical administration, is drawn from the le and the 
channels of trade and accumulated as a demoralizing surplus te the national 


to 
The Democratic policy is to enforce frugality in public 5 age and to abolish 
n. Our established domestic industries and 5 

the 


President Cleveland, in his first annual message, of December 8, 1885, 
after pointing out the excess of revenues, said: 


The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government and indirectly paid by the people from customs 


duties. The question of free trade is not involved, nor is there now any occasion 


for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a protective system, 
Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present Jaws re- 
lating to revenue, the industries and interests which have been encouraged by 
such laws, and in which onr citizens have large investments, should not be ruth- 

lessly injured or destroyed. 
called 


In his second annual message, of December 6, 1886, he 

attention to the continuing excess of revenues, which would soon pay 
off all that part of our public debt which could be paid at our option, 
and said: 


When more of the people’s substance is exacted through the form of taxation 
than is necessary to meet the just obligations of the Government and the ex- 
pense of its economical admin tion, such exaction becomes ruthless extor- 
tion and a violation of the fundamental principles of a free Government. * * 
* It has been the policy of the Government to collect the principal of 
its revenues by a tax upon imports, and no change in this policy is desirable. 
But the present condition of affairs constrains our people to demand that by a 
revision of our revenue laws the receipts of the Government shall be reduced 
to the necessary expense of its economical administration; and this demand 
should be re ized and obeyed by the people's rey resentatives in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation 
a sound policy requires that such of our citizens as have built up large and im- 
dustries under present conditions should not be suddenly and to their 

njury deprived of advantages to which they have adapted their business, but 
if the public requires it, they should be content with such consideration 
as deal ly and cautiously with their interests, while the just demand of 
the people for relief from needless taxation is honestly answered. 

And these considerations suggest such an a ent of Government reve- 
nues as shall reduce the expense of living, while it does not curtail the oppor- 
tunity for work nor reduce the ee on of American labor and injuriously 
— its condition and the dignified place it holds in the estimation of our 
people. 

But our farmers and agriculturists, those who from the soil produce the things 
consumed by all, are perhaps more directly and plainly concerned than any 
other of our citizens in a just and careful system of Federal taxation. * 

Irecommend that, keeping in view all these considerations, the increasing 
and unnecessary surplus of national income annually accumulating be released 
tothe people by an amendment to our revenue laws which shall cheapen the 
price of the necessaries of life and give freer entrance to such imported mate- 
3 us, by American labor, may be manufactured into marketable commod- 

ties. * 


In his message of December 6, 1887, he clearly and concisely pre- 
sented the whole question of lus, excessive taxation, its dangers, 
and the remedies, and showed t after paying all the public debt 
which we could pay at its face value, all which was payable at our 
option, and the purchase of over twenty-seven millions of bonds in the 
market at a high rate of premium, because not yet either due or pay- 
able at-our option, there was still a surplus, which must continue to 
increase under existing laws, and said: 


Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplusis taken from 
the people and put into the public jury, consists of a tariff or duty levied 
upon importations from abroad, and internal revenue taxes levied upon the 
consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. It must be con 
that none of the things subjected to internal-reyenue taxation are, strictly speak- 
ing, necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation by the 
consumers of these articles, and there seems to be nothing so well able to bear 
the burden without hardship to any portion of ene 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of un- 
necessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended, These laws, as 
their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of duty measures the tax d by those who purchase for use these im- 
ported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured in 
our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign and products 
are called protection to these home manufactures because they rendez it possi- 
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ble for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles 


and sell them for a paon Se key fo that demanded for the imported that 
have paid customs duty. it happens tbat while comparatively a few usethe 
imported articles, millions of our people, who never used and never saw any of 
the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this 
country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the 
duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty 
charged thereon into the public Treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, 
who buy domestic articles of the same pay a sum at least approximately 

ual to this duty to the home manufacturer. This reference to the operation 
of our tariff laws is not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may 
be constantly reminded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon 
those who consume domestic products as well as those who consume imported 
articles, and thus create a tax upon all our people. 

It is not pro to entirely relieve the country of this taxation. It must be 
extensively continued as the source of the Government's income; and in a re- 
adjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in manufacture 
should be Cit f considered, as well as the preservation of our manufactur- 
ers. It may be called protection, or by any other name, but relief from the 
hardshipsand dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised with espe- 

precaution against imperiling the existence of our manufacturing interests. 
But this existence should not mean a condition which, without regard to the 
ublic welfare or a national exigency, must always insure the realization of 
mmense profits instead of moderately profitable returns. As the volume and 
diversity of our national activities increase, new recruits are added to those 
who desire a continuation of the advantages which they conceive the present 
system of tariff taxation directly affords them. So stubbornly have all efforts 
to reform the present condition been resisted by those of our fellow-citizens 
thus engaged that they can hardly complain of the icion, entertained to a 
certain extent, that there exists an organized com! ion all along the line to 
maintain their advantage. 

We are in the midst of centennial celebrations, and with becoming pride we 
rejoice in American skill and ingenuity, in American energy and enterprise, 
and in the wonderful natural advantages and resources developed by a cen- 
tury’s national growth. Yet, when an attempt is made to justify a scheme 
which permits a tax to be laid upon every consumer in the land for the benefit 
of our manufacturers, quite beyond a reasonable demand for governmental re- 
gard, it suits the purposes of advocacy to call our manufactures infant indus- 
tries, still needing the highest and greatest degree of favor and fostering care 
that can be wrung from Federal legislation. * * * 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to ne- 
cessitate or Parag either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the 
lessening of his wages; and the profits still remaining to the manufacturer, 
after s necessary readjustment, should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the 
interests of his employés either in their opportunity to work or in the diminu- 
nsation. 


creased price which the tariff imposes, upon every agricu 
upon all he wears, and upon all he uses and owns, except 
flocks and herds and such things as his husbandry produces from the soil, isin- 
vited to nid in maintaining the present situation; and he is told thata high 
duty on imported wool is necessary for the benefit of those who have sheep to 
shear, in order that the price of their wool may be increased. They, of course, 
are notreminded that the farmer who has no sheep is by this scheme obliged, 
in his purchases of clothing and woolen goods, to pay a tribute to his fellow 
farmer as well as to the manufacturer and merchant; nor is any mention 

of the fact that the sheep-owners themselves and their households must wear 
clothing and use other articles manufactured from the wool they sell at tariff 
prices, and thus as consumers must return their share of this increased price to 
the tradesman, * = * 

In speaking of the increased cost to the consumer of our home manufactures, 
resulting from a duty laid upon imported articles of the same description, the 
fact is not overlooked that competition among vur domestic producers some- 
times has the effect of keeping the price of their products below the highest 
limit allowed by such duty. But it is notorious that this competition is too often 
strangled by combinations, quite prevalent at this time and frequently called 
trusts, which have for their object the regulation of the supply and price of com- 
modities made and sold by members ofthe combination. The people can hardly 
hope for any consideration in the operation of these selfish schemes. 

he necessity for combination to maintain the price of any commodity to the 
tariff point furnishes proof that some one is willing to aceept lower prices for 
such commodity and that such prices are remunerative; and lower prices pro- 
duced by competition prove the same thing. Thus where either of these con- 
ditions exists a case would seem to be presented for an easy reduction of taxa- 


tion. 

The difficulty attendiug a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require on the part of the Congress great labor and care, 
and especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country. * * = 

Under our present Jaws more than four thousand articles are subject to duty. 

Many of these do not in any way compete with our own manufacturers, and 
many are hardly worth attention assubjectsof revenue. A considerable redue- 
tion can be made in the aggregate by adding them to the free-list. The taxa- 
tion of luxuries presents no features of ip; but the necessaries of life used 
and consumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the cost of living 
in every home, should be greatly cheapened. 
„The radi reduction of the duties imposed on raw material used in manu- 
factures, or its free importation, is of course an important factor in any effort to 
reduce the price of these necessaries; it would not only relieve them from the 
increased cost caused by the tariff on such material, but the manufactured prod- 
uct being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now laid upon such product, 
as a compensation to our manufacturers for the present price of raw material, 
could be accordingly modified. Such reduction, orfreeimportation, would serve 
beside to largely reduce the revenue. It is not apparent how such a change 
ean have any injurious effect upon our manufacturers. On the contrary, it 
would appear to give them a better chance in foreign markets with the manu- 
facturers of other countries, who cheapen their wares by free material. Thus 
our poopie might have the opportunity of extending their sales beyond the 
limits of home consumption—saying them from the depression, interruption in 
business, and loss caused by a glutted domestic market, and affording their 
pre more certain and steady labor, with its resulting quiet and content- 
men 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much-of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award 
our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should 
not be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and 
the 8 claim made in certain quarters that all efforts to relieve the peo- 

le from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free- 
mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the publie good. 

Thesimple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury 


through the perversion of governmental powers. Thesethings can and should 
be done with safety to all our industries, without dan to the copper for 
remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and with benetit to them and 
allour people by cheapening their means of subsistence and increasing the 
measure of their comforts. 


While the Republican party in its Jast platform has abandoned and 
renounced all its former-declared policies and remedies, the Demo- 
cratic party stands undismayed, boldly and fearlessly maintaining and 
proclaiming its undying principles and its wise and judicious policies 
for the enco ment and development of the interests of our whole 
country, the interests of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation, the four pillars of our national prosperity and greatness, 
We are the friends of each of these great interests, and of the toiling 
masses engaged therein. We propose measures of relief from the con- 
dition confronting us—an idle, accumulating surplus in the Treasury, 
arising from burdensome, unnecessary taxation—by such a wise and 
just, fair and careful revision of our existing internal-revenue and tariff 
laws as will reduce the receipts of revenues to the amount necessary 
for an economical administration of the Government, and at the same 
time best promote and encourage the derelopment and permanent 
prosperity of all our industrial interests, and give to them assurance of, 
and the means for, securing more remunerative and extended home 
and foreign markets, and more steady and continuous operations, and 
to American labor—the toiling millions in our own country—increased 
advantages and opportunities, and better wages. 

The Republican party in its platform of 1884 arraigned the Demo- 
cratic party, charging that ‘‘the Democratic party has failed completely 
to relieve the people of the burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise 
reduction of the surplus,” thus admitting the burden of unnecessary 
tation, ang that the proper relief was ‘‘by a wise reduction of the 
surplus. 

The Democratic party in the House of Representatives has passed a 
bill (H. R. 9051), commonly called the Mills bill, proposing to correct 
the irregularities of the tariff and to reduce the surplus— 
by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer without injuring the laborer or 
the great productive industries of the country— 
and thus, in enforcing its own principles and policies, practically car- 
ries out the recommendations of the Republican party heretofore made 
by its Secretaries of the Treasury, Presidents, national platforms, State 
platforms, and Tariff Commission. 

This proposed measure of relief was met in the House by a persistent 
refusal of the Republican minority to propose any substitute ox any bet- 
ter measure, notwithstanding all their party’s pledges. 

I hold in my hand a tabular statement, prepared in the Bureau of 
Statistics at my instance, which I will have printed in the RECORD to 
save time of reading, and which compares the existing laws and the 
House bill and Senate substitute as applied to imports in 1887. 

What is this House bill No. 9051, entitled ‘‘A bill to reduce taxation 
and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue?“ 
This bill proposes a revision of both the internal-revenue or excise and 
customs or tariff laws, and a reduction of the revenues derived from 
each. It proposes to repeal all restrictions on sales of tobacco by the 
producer, all taxes on tobacco, excepting on cigars, cigarettes, and che- 
roots, and all privilege and license taxes, excepting those for mannfact- 
uring and selling cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. The excise duties 
so proposed to be repealed yielded during the fiscal year 1887, $17,- 
381,161 in revenue, and a reduction of this sum is proposed. This bill 
also proposes to repeal all the special taxes under the internal-revenue 
laws imposed upon manufacturers of stills and retail dealers in liquors 
and in malt liquors. These taxes in the fiscal year 1887 yielded a rev- 
enue of about $4,814,895, and a reduction by such sum is proposed. 

These are the proposed changes and reductions in and under the in- 
ternal-revenue laws, amounting to about $22,196,056. 

This table shows clearly the results of the present tariff laws in 1887, 
applied to the dutiable imports, and also of the proposed law applied 
to the same imports. 

All dutiable articles under the present and proposed laws are grouped 
under fourteen schedules, as shown in the table, and each schedule in- 
cludes a large number of kindred articles. The pro bill makes 
no changes in the present lawin the schedules F, ‘‘tobacco,’’ leav- 
ing the average ad valorem rate of duty at $83.32 on the $100; or H, 
liquor, leaving the same rate of 72.64 per cent.; or L. silk goods, 
leaving the same rate of 49.71 per cent., and makes only a very slight 
change in schedule I, ‘‘cottons,’’ so as to correct certain irregularities 
and inequalities in the present law, and reduces the present average ad 
valorem rate of duty of 39.99 per cent. to 39.07 per cent., a reduction 
of only 92 cents on the $100 in value. 

The proposed bill takes from the list of dutiable merchandise under 
the present law and places on the free- list sundry articles of which 
the imports in 1887 were of the value of $70,443, 012.64, and the amount 
of duties thereon collected under present law at the averagead valorem 
rate of 28.07 per cent. was $19,773,598.34, and by this amount reduces 
the surplus revenue, 

Under the present law the dutiable merchandise imported in 1887 
was of the value of $449,945,271.18; the amount of duties collected 
thereon was $211,811,632.49, and the average ad valorem rate thereon 
was $47.07 on the $100 in value, or 47.07 per cent, 
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The value of the merchandise dutiable under the present and also 
under the House bill imported in 1887 was $379,502,258.54, and the 
duties collected thereon amounted to $192,038,034.15 under the pres- 
ent law, and the average ad valorem rate of duty was $50.60 on the 
$100 in value, or 50.60 per cent.; and the duties collectible thereon 
under the House bill amount to $162,325,392.74, and the average ad 
valorem rate of duty thereon is $42.77 on the $100 in value, or 42.77 

cent. 
Verhe House bill therefore reduces the average ad valorem rate of 
duty, based upon the imports of 1887, from $50.60 on the $100 in value, 
or 50.60 per cent., to $42.67 on the $100 in value, or 42.77 per cent., 
being a reduction of only 7.83 per cent., and reduces the revenuesfrom 
$192,038, 034.15 to $162,325, 392.74, being $29,712,641.41, and by this 
amount reduces the surplus revenues. The total reductions by the 
proposed bill, therefore, are $19,773,598.34 by the free-list and $29,- 
712,641.41 by reduced rates of duties from 50.60 per cent. to 42.77 per 
cent., making 549, 486, 239.75. Briefly, the proposed bill takes from 
the merchandise imported in 1887 to the value of $449, 945, 271. 18, and 
taxed by present tariff laws at 47.07 per cent., and places on the free- 
list articles of the value of $70,443,012.64, taxed by present law at 
28.07 per cent., and reduces the average ad valorem rates of duty on 
the remaining „502, 258.54 worth imported in 1887 from $50.60 on 
the $100 in value, the tax of the present law, to $42.77 on the $100 in 
value, a reduction of only $7.83 on the $100 in value, or 7.83 per cent. 

Based on importations of 1887, the following table shows reductions 

in rate of duty and amount placed on the free-list, by schedules: 


eee 
in duty. | on free-list, 


Schedules. 


5.24 | $4,535,557. 96 

Earthen and glass 6.03 30, 789. 97 
Metals 3.44 18, 323, 612. 91 
4. 6, 679, 202. 12 

14.74 None. 

1.04 3,334, 013. 86 

9.56 14, 490, 501. 40 

28.91 18, 206, 987. 97 

Books, papers, ete. 06 None. 
Sundries. . . . 2.02 4, 842, 346. 45 


This House bill, proposing a reduction of the surplus arising from 
internal-revenue taxes by about $22,196,056 and from tariff taxes by 
free-list and reduction of rates of tariff duties by $49,486, 239.75, being 
an aggregate reduction of $71,682,295.75, is denounced as a direct at- 
tempt to fasten on this country the British policy of free foreign trade, 
and declared to be free trade. This is absolutely false, as the record 
shows. Thestatute laws of the United States from July 4, 1789, the date 
of the first law imposing tariff duties on imported merchandise, to 
March 3, 1883, the date of the existing law, show that as many as fifty- 
five or more laws have been enacted affecting tariff taxation, and such 
laws were enacted in forty-five different years during this period of 
ninety-four years, and in some years more than one such was passed. 
The longest period in our whole history during which nosuch law was 

was from July 30, 1846, the date of the so-called Walker tariff, 
to March 3, 1857, when duties were reduced. 

The principal tariff laws are popularly known by the names of their 
supposed authors. The following table gives the popular names, dates, 
and average ad valorem rates of duties as nearly as can be determined: 


Date of pas- 
sage. 


Average ad valorem 
rate of duty. 


Popular name. 


| July 4. 1789 About 10 per cent. 
Apr. 27, 1816 About 20 to 25 per cent. 
..| May 22,1824 | About 32 to 37 per cent. 
..| May 19,1828 | About 45 to 48 per cent. 
..| Mar, 2,1833| About 30 to 20 per cent. 
Aug. 30,1842 | About 35 per cent. 
July 30, 1846 About 25 per cent. 
Mar. 2, 1861 About 48 per cent. 


With these facts and figures before him, how can any intelligent 

man say that the House bill is a free-trade measure ? 
FREE TRADE. 

In the minority report by the Republican members on the House 
bill, in the majority report of the Republican Senators, in the Repub- 
lican press, and by Republican speakers free trade is held up as a scare- 
crow to frighten voters and deter them from supporting the Democratic 


Piy is this done? There must be some object sought to be ac- 
complished. 

What is it? : 

What is free trade? It has two separate and entirely different 


meanings ? 

1. The dictionaries define free trade to mean: 

Comm unrestricted tariff by bee customs duties; free inter- 
Sheoge of commodities a Wer of — — into a comune 


from any other country without payment of government duties; trade or com- 
merce between people and nations without restrictions, taxation, duties, im- 
posts, or burdens, 


Under our Constitution we have free trade, as defined by dictionaries, 
pure andsimple, among all our people throughout all our States and 
Territories. 

No man can truthfully say that the House bill proposes or favors 
such free trade. The charge is absolutely without any foundation. 

2. Free trade in the United States, when applied and used to indi- 
cate a policy of revenue, means a tariff for raising revenue, with such 
incidental protection as all tariff du ies necessarily afford. It means a 
policy for revenue tariff as distinguished from a policy for protective 
tariff. To establish the correctness of this definition I will quote from 
so-called free-traders and protectionists. 

The free-trade convention of many delegates from many States held 
in Philadelphia in 1831, by Albert Gallatin, chairman of the committee, 
presented a memorial to Congress in 1832 protesting against the then 
existing tariff, and asking— ; 

That duties be so reduced as to leave after extinguishment of the public debt 


only that amount of revenue which may be necessary to meet the ordinary ex- 
igencies of the Government. 

The American Free-Trade League of New York, in 1870 or 1871, in 
response to inquiries from Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, said: 

We believe in the utmost possible freedom for all citizens of the United States 
in trade as well as in all the other relations of life; but we recognize that ab- 
solute freedom: of trade must be limited to the revenue necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, just as absolute freedom in other respects is necessarily limited by 
government; and therefore the Free-Trade League willingly submits to taxation 
and duties to meet the necessities of government, while it denounces as robbery 
and tyranny all taxation for the benefit of special c 


Henry Clay, in his speech on American industry,“ in the House 
of Representatives, March 30 and 31, 1824, said: 


Two classes of politicians divide the people of the United States. According 
to the system of one, the produce of foreign industry should be subject to no 
other impost than such as may be necessary to 5 a public revenue; and 
the produce of American industry should be left to sustain itself, if it can, with 
no other than that incidental protection, in its competition,at home as well as 
abroad, with rival foreign articles. According to the system of the other class, 
whilst they agree that the imports should be mainly, and may under any modi- 
fication be safely relied on as a fitand convenient source of public revenue, they 
would so adjust and arrange the duties on foreign fabrics as to afforda gradual 
but adequate protection to American industry,and lessen our dependence on 
foreign nations, by securing a certain and ultimately a cheaper and better sup- 
ply or our omo mana from our . . pain classes ar 
equally sincere in their respective opinions, eq y honest, equally patriotic. 
and desirous of advancing the prosperity of the country. In thediscussion and 
consideration of these opposite opinions, for the purpose of ascertaining which 
has the 3 of truth and reason, we should, therefore, exercise every indul- 
gence, and the greatest spirit of mutual moderation and forbearance. And. in 
our deliberations on this great question, we should look fearleasly and truly at 
the actual condition of the country, retrace the causes which have brought us 
into it, and snatch, if possible, a view of the future. We should, above all, con- 
sult experience—the experience of other nations as well as our own—as our truest 
and most unerring guide. * * è 

Hon. James G. Blaine, the leader of the protectionists in this cam- 
paign, in his Twenty Years in Congress,” discusses tariff legislation 
and policies at length, using the terms ‘‘ free-traders’’ and ‘‘ protection- 
ists,” as the two great opposing parties in politics and on pages 207, 
208, and 211, says: 

Inthe foregoing summary of legislation upon the tariff the terms free trade” 
and "protection are used in their ordinary acceptation in this country, not as 
accurately defining the difference in the revenue theories, but as indiesting the 
rival policies which have so long divided political parties. Strictly speaking, 
there has never been a proposition by any party in the United States for the 
adoption of free trade. ‘To be entirely free, trade must encounter no obstruc- 
tion in the way of tax either upon export or import. In that sense, no nation 
has ever enjoyed free trade. 

The essential question which has grown np between political parties in the 
United States respecting our foreign trado is, whether a duty should be laid 
upon any import for the direct object of protecting and encouraging the manu- 
facture of the same article at home. The party opposed to this theory does not 
advocate the admission of the article free, but insists upon such rate of duty as 
will produce the largest revenue and at the same time afford what is termed 
“incidental protection.“ The advocates of actual free trade according to the 
policy of England, taxing only those articles which are not produced at home, 
are few in number and are principally confined to doctrinaires. S 

Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Jr., of Ohio, on May 18, 1888, said: 


This brings us face to face, therefore, with the two opposing systems, that of 
a revenue as distinguished from a protective tariff, and upon their respective 
merits they must stand or fall. 

Yet Mr. Blaine, Mr. MCKINLEY, and other protectionists, in speeches 
and campaign literature, declare the proposed bill to be a free-trade 
measure—to mean the British policy of free foreign trade’’—and de- 
clare the Democratic party to be a free-trade party and the advocates 
of the British policy of free foreign trade, and so use the term ‘‘frec 
trade’’ that their auditors and readers must necessarily think they 
mean by ‘‘free trade’’ trade without any restrictions, duties, or taxes, 
and such freedom of trade as England has, and as we have among our- 
selves. Why is this done? The object must be to deceive, mislead, 
and array prejudice, and at the same time divert attention from the 
real issue. 

Such a course is neither fair nor creditable to the persons who pur- 
sue it, for they know that neither the Democratic party nor any other 
political party in the United States has ever proposed the adoption of 
free trade—trade without any restrictions, duties, or taxes—and that 
no nation has ever enjoyed such free trade. 
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The Tariff League Bulletin of New York, a special pleader for pro- 
tection, has published far and wide the charge that President Cleve- 
land has said: £ 

I believe in free trade as I believe in the Protestant religion. 


And in the issue of September 7, 1888, states that— 

We have received many letters asking for proof that the statement is correct, 
and we have taken great pains to trace to their origin these words attributed to 
the President, 

And then says: 

We have in our possession conclusive evidence that the President used the 
expression some time ago in a private conversation with an 5 neral 
of eee who repeated it to Colonel McClure, editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, Colonel McClure re it to a gentleman of prominence an 
racity,and tinally the President's expression became public. It has never been 
disputed either by the President or those who repeated it. There is no doubt 
whatever of its authenticity, 

Is the publication of such falsehoods, based upon such pretended 
hearsays, fair, honorable, or just ? : 

Is the cause of protection in such desperate straits that such cow- 
ardly attacks must be made upon the President in the face of his frank, 
bold, and manly messages upon the tariff? y 

The following letter of the President shows the utter falsity of the 
charge: 

PHILADELPHIA, Seplember 15. 


George Whiteley, of 107 Walnut street, in answer to a letter of inquiry sent to 
President Cleveland as to certain free-trade utterances he was charged with hav- 
ing made, yesterday received the following: 


“EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, September 13, 1888. 


“DearSm: Your letter of the Sth instant has just been presented to ot atten- 
tion, and it affords the first intimation [ have had that in an article pu lished 
in the North American Review I am charged with the declaration that I believe 

in free trade as I believe in the Protestant religion.“ In answer to your inquiry 
as to the truth of this tion I have to say that I never made use of that ex- 
pression or one anything like it. The statement you quote is pure, unadulter- 
ated fabrication. hile it would be unfair to attempt to meet or refute every 
false statement coined or forged to serve the purposes of misrepresentation in 
the heat of the political canvass, the friendly spirit of your inquiry has led me 
to make this emphatic denial. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“GROVER CLEVELAND. 


t GEORGE WHITELEY, Esq.” 


Will the Tariff League Bulletin have the honor and manliness to 
publish the President's letter? 1 doubt it. 

The true issue is not free trade, but a question of policies in regard 
to the accumulating surplus in the Treasury and the best method or 
system for reducing the onerous burdens of unnecessary taxation, and 
leaving the surplus in the pockets of the tax-payers. 

Shall the policy of a high protective tariff or of a revenue tariff with 
incidental protection prevail ? 

What is protection? Webster says: 

Protection is the establishment of such duties on goods imported as will pro- 
tect or cherish domestic industry. 

And— 

A protectionist is one who favors the protection of some branch of industry 
by legal enactments, 

The Industrial League of Pennsylvania, in answer to Mr. Edward 

Young, in 1872, said: 

Protection is simply defense; nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 

Yes, itis defense. Defense against what? Defense against compe- 
tition, and consequently a monopoly of the market for the sale of the 
protected article. ; 

What are the advantages or benefits of a protective tariff as claimed 
by protectionists ? 

Could some intelligent being, divinely endowed with a knowledge of 
the English language, be translated from some other world tothe United 
States and only hear and read the Republican speeches, platform, and 
literature, he would necessarily be led to believe that the protective- 
tariff policy was the fountain and source of all blessings and caused the 
succession of day and night, and of the seasons; regulated sunshine and 
shower, made the seeds to germinate, the harvests to ripen, agriculture 
to prosper, commerce to flow, and developed all the industrial interests 
of the country, enriched the poor by providing them with houses, food, 
clothing, and high wages, and made the people of the United States 
the most intelligent, progressive, prosperous, and happy among all the 
nations of earth, 

Mr. President, let us examine the origin, purpose, alleged benefits, 
and proposed duration of this high protective-tariff policy, and the ori- 
gin of the term American system, and why applied thereto. 

President Washington in his message to the Second Congress on Jan- 
uary 8, 1790, said: 

The adyancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper 
means, will not, I trast, need recommendation. But I can not forbear intimat- 
ing to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well to the in- 
troduction of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions ofskill 
and genius in producing them at home, 

No law had then been enacted for granting any exclusive rights or 
patents to inventors for their inventions. 

On January 15, 1790, the House of Representatives in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union adopted a resolution— 


That itis the opinion of this committee that the several matters recommended 
by the President of the United States in his speech to both Houses of Congress, 


of mann- 
factories for essential, particularly for military, supplies; * * * to the ad- 
vancement of the agriculture, commerce, and manufactures of the United States; 
to the encouragement of useful inventions, ete, * * * ought severally to be 
refi to select committees, ete. 


The House thereupon ordered— 


That it be referred to the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and report to 
this House a proper plan or plans, conformably to the recommendations of the 
President of the United States in his speech to both Houses of Congress, for the 
encouragement and promotion of such manufactories as will tend to render the 
United States independent of other nations for essential, particularly for mili- 
tary, supplies, 


In obedience to this order Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on December 5, 1791, submitted to the House his celebrated 
Report on Manufactures.” Mr. Hamilton is justly entitled to the dis- 
tinction of being the father of the system of protection, and he and 
Henry Clay were certainly the ablest advocates and expounders of the 
system, its objects and purposes. When Mr. Hamilton submitted his 
report Congress had already enacted the tariff laws of July 4, 1789, 
and August 10, 1790. 

Mr. Hamilton in his report said: 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to the order of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,on the 15th day of January, 1790, has applied his attention, at as 
early a period as his other duties would permit, to the subject of manufactures, and 

rticularly to the means of promoting such as will tend to render the United 
tates independent of foreign nations for military and other necessary supplies; 
and he thereupon submits the following report. 


He then enumerates the principal circumstances which would make 
manufacturing establishments beneficial to the country, as follows: 


1. The division of labor. 

2. An extension of the use of machinery. 

3. Additional employment to classes of the community not ordinarily engaged 
in the business, è 

4. The promoting of emigration from foreign countries. 

5. The furnishing greater scope for the diversity of talents and dispositions, 
which discriminate men from each other. 

6. The affording a more ample and various field for enterprise. 

7. The ereating in some in ces a new and securing in all a more certain 
and steady demand for the surplus produce of the soil, 


Indiseussing the beneficial influence of manufacturing establishments 
in the promoting of emigration from foreign countries,” he says: 

Here is perceived an important resource, not only for extending the popu- 
lation, and with it the ul and productive labor of the country, but likewise 
for the prosecution of manufactures, without deducting from the number of 
hands which might otherwise be drawn to tillage; and even for the indemnifi- 
cation of agriculture, for such as might happen to be diverted from it. 


In discussing the home market for farm products, the benefits of man- 
uſactures in the creating in some instances a new and securing in all 
a more certain and steady demand for the surplus produce of the soil,“ 
he says: : 

It is evident that the exertions of the husbandman will be steady or fluctuat- 
ing, vigorous or feeble, in 8 to the steadiness or fluctuation, adequate- 
ness or inadequateness, of the markets on which he must depend for the vent 
of the surplus which may be produced by his labor; and that such surplus, in 
the ordinary course of things, will be greater or less in the same proportion. 

For the purposé of this vent a domestic market is greatly to be preferred to a 
foreign one, because it is, in the nature of things, far more to be relied upon, 

To secure such a market there is no other expedient than to promote manu- 
facturing establishments. Manufacturers, who constitute the most numerous 
class, after the cultivators of land, are for that reason the principal consumers 
of the surplus of their labor. 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the ak es produce of the soil 
is of the first consequence. Itis of all things that which most effectually con- 
duces toa flourishing state of agriculture. the effect of manufactories should 
be to detach a portion of the bands which would otherwise be engaged in tillage, 
it might possibly cause a smaller quantity of lands to be under cultivation ; but 
oy their tendency to procure a more certain demand for the surplus produce 
of the soil, they would, at the same time, cause the lands which were in culti- 
vation to be better improved and more productive. 


In discussing the objections and obstacles to the establishment of suc- 
cessful manufactures, he says: 


First. If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
vailing system of nations, the arguments which dissuade a country in the pre- 
dicament of the United States from the zealous pursuit of manufactures would 
doubtless have great force. It will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. In such a 
state of things each country would have the full benefit of its peculiar advantages 
to compensate for its deficiencies or disadvantages. If one nation were in acon- 
dition to supply manufactured articles on better terms than another, that other 
might find an abundant indemnification in a superior capacity to furnish tho 
produce of the soil. 

And a free exchange, mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was 
able to supply on the best terms might be carried on between each, ba, Sg be 
in fall vigor the industry of each. And though the circumstances which have 
been mentioned, and others which will be unfolded hereafter, render it probable 
that nations merely agricultural would not enjoy the same degree of opulence 
in proportion to their numbers as those which united manufactures with — 
culture, yet the progressive improvement of the lands of the former in 
the end atone for an inferior degree of opulence in the mean time; and in a case 
in which opposite considerations are pretty equally balanced the option ought, 
perhaps, always to be in favor of leaving industry to its own di ion, 

But the system which bas been mentioned is far from characterizing the gen- 
eral character of nations. The prevalent one has been regulated by an opposite 
spirit. The consequence of it is that the United States are to a certain extent in 
the situation of a country precluded from foreign commerce. They can, indeed, 
without difficulty, obtain from abroad the manufactured supplicant which they 
are in want, but they experience numerous and very injurious impediments to 
the emission and vent of their own commodities, Nor is this the case in refer- 
ence to a single foreign nation only. The regulations of several countries with 
which we have the most extensive intercourse throw serious obstructions in the 
way of the principal staples of the United States. 

In such a position of things the United States can not exchange with Karpe 
on equal terms; and the want of reciprocity would render them the victim of a 


relating to a provision for the national defense; to the promotion 
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system which should induce them to contine their views to agriculture and re- 
frain from manufactures. 

A constant and increasing necessity on their part for the commodities of Eu- 
rope, and only a partial and occasional demand for their own in return, could 
not but them to a state of impoverishment, com with the opulence 
to which their political and natural advantages auth them to aspire. 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the spirit of complaint. It is for the 
nations, whose regulations are alluded to, to judge for themselyes whether, 

aiming at too much, they do not lose more than they gain. Itis for the 
nited States to consider by what meaus they can render themselves least de- 
pendent on the combinations, ngee or wrong, of foreign policy, * * + 

But the greatest obstacle of all to the successful prosecution of a new branch 
of industry in a country in which it was before unknown consists, as far as the 
instances apply, in the bounties, premiums, and other aids which are granted, 
in a variety of cases, by the nations in which the establishments to be imitated 
are previously introduced. * + 

The objections to the pursuit of manufactures in the United States,which next 

nt themselves to discussion, represent an impracticability of success aris- 

in from thiee causes—scarcity of hands, dearness of labor,want of capital. 
he first two circumstances are to a certain extent real, and within due limits 
ought to be admitted as obstacles to the success of manufacturing enterprise in 
the United States. But there are various considerations which lessen their force, 
and tend to afford an assurance that they are not sufficient to prevent the adyan- 
tageous prosecution of many very useful and extensive manufactories, * * è 

5 be affirmed, therefore, in respect to hands for carrying on manufact- 
ures, that we shall, in a great measure, trade upon a foreign , reserving 
our own for the cultivation of our lands and the manning of our ships, as far as 

acter and nees shall incline. 

As to the dearness of labor, another of the obstacles alleged, this has relation 
principally to two circumstances: one, that which has just been discussed, or 
the scarcity of hands; the other, the greatness of profits. 

So far as the dearness of labor can be a consequence of the greatness of profits 
in any branch of business, it is no obstacle to its success, The great undertaker 
can afford to pay the price. 

There are grounds to conclude that undertakers of manufactures in this 
country can at this time afford to pay higher wages to the workmen they may 
employ than are paid to similar workmen in Europe. The price of foreign 
fabrics in the markets of the United States, which l for a long time regulate 
the prices of the domestic ones, may be considered as compounded of the fol- 
lowingingredients: The first cost of materials, including the taxes, if any, which 
are paid upon them where they are made; the expense of grounds, buildings, 
9 and tools; the wages of the persons employed in the manufactory ; 
the profits on the capital or stock employed; the commissions of agents to pur- 
chase them where they are made; the expense of transportation to the United 
States, including insurance and other incidental charges; the taxes or duties, 
if any, and fees of office which are paid on their exportation; the taxes or duties 
and fees of office which are paid on their importation. 


He then says that— 


As to the cost of materials, the advantage upon the whole is at present on the 
side of the United States— 


And— 


asto the expense of grounds, buildings, machinery, and tools, an equality at 
least may be assured— 


And— 


‘asto the article of wages, the comparison certainly turns against the United 
States— . 


And— 
as to profits on the capital or stock, it is alike applicable to the foreign and do- 
ufacture. 


terpoise for the real difference in the e of labor; and isa satisfactory proof 

ance of it in the United States 
- To all the arguments which are brought to evince the impracticability of sne- 
cess in manufacturing establishments in the United States, it might have been 
a sufficient answer to have referred to the experience of what has been already 
done. Itis certain that several important branches have grown up and flour- 
ished with a rapidity which surprises, affording an encouraging assurance of 
success in future attempts; of these it may not improper to enumerate the 
most considerable, 


He then discusses the proper plan for the encouragement and promo- 
tion of manufactures, and says: 


In order toa better judgment of the means — — to be resorted to by the 
United States, it will be of use to advert to those which have been employed with 
success in other countries. The principal of these are: 
š duties, or duties on those foreign articles which are the rivals of 

the domestic ones intended to be encouraged. . 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to s virtual bounty on the domestic 
fabrics, since by enhancing the charges on foreign articles they enable the na- 
tional man rers to undersellall theirforeign competitors. * * Indeed, 
all the duties imposed on imported articles, though with an exclusive view to 
revenue, have the effect in contemplation, and, except where they fall on raw 
materials, wear a beneficent aspect toward the manufacturers of the country. 

$ s * * * . s 

2. Prohibitions of rival articles, or dutiesequivalent to prohibitions. * * * 

Considering a monopoly of the domestic market to its own manufacturers as 
the reigning policy of manufacturing nations, asimilar policy on the part ofthe 
United States in every proper instance is dictated, it might almost be said, by 
the principles of distributive justice, certainly by the duty of endeavoring to se- 
cure to their own citizens a reciprocity of advantages. 

8. Prohibitions of the exportation of the materials of manufactures. * * * 

4. Pecuniary bounties. 

This has been found one of the most efficacious means of encouraging manu- 
factures, and it is in some views the best. 


He discusses at great length the advantages of ‘‘ bounties,’’ and 
among others, says: 


It can not escape notice that a duty upon the importation of an article can not 
otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by giving the latter greater 
advantages in the homie market. 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must always 
be of questionable policy, because a presumption would arise in every such case 
that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. But in new un- 
dertakings they are just as justifiable as they are oftentimes necessary. * * * 

There is a dogree of prejudice against bounties, from an appearance of giving 


away the public money without an immediate consideration, and from a sup- 
poson hat they serve to enrich particular classes at the expense of the com- 
munity. 

As to the second source of objection, it equally lies against other modes of en- 
couragement which are admitted to be eligible, As often asa duty upon a for- 
eign article makes an addition to its price, it causes an extra expense to the 
community for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no 
more. * è 

5. Premiums. 

These are of a nature allied to bountios, though distinguishable from them in 
some important features. „8 

6. The exemption of the materials of manufactures from duty. 

The policy of that exemption, as a general rule, particularly in reference to 
new establishments, is obvious. It can hardly ever be advisable to add the 
obstructions of fiscal burdens to the difficulties which naturally embarrass a 
new manufacture; and when it is matured and in a condition to become an 
object of revenue, it is, gonerally speaking, better that the fabric than the ma- 
terial should be the subject of taxation, * 

7. Drawbacks of the duties which are imposed on the materials of manu- 
factures, © © + 

8. The encouragement of new inventions and discoveries at home and of the 
introduction into the United States of such as may have been mado in other 
countries, particularly those which relate to mach: nery, 

This is among the most useful and unexceptional of the aids which can bo 
given to manufactures. The usual means of that encouragementare pecuniary 
rewards and, for a time, exclusive . The first must be employed ac- 
cording to the occasion and the utility of the invention or discovery. For the 
last, so far as respects authors and inventors,” provision has been made by 


W. 3 
ie Judicious regulations for the inspection of manufactured commodi- 


10. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from place to place. 

11. The facilitating of the transportation of commodities, 

He then discusses the rates of duty necessary for the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures. As to the first instance, iron, he says: 

The only further encouragement of mannfactories of this article, the pro- 
priety of which may be considered as unquestionable, seems to be an increase 
of the duties on foreign rival commodities, 

And recommends the increase of the duty upon steel from 75 cents 
to 100 cents per hundred weight, and a duty of 2 cents per pound upon 
nails and spikes, and says: S 

To insure the end, it seems equally safe and prudent to extend the duty ad 
valorem upon all manufactures of iron, or of which iron is the article of chief 
value, to 10 per cent, 

And as to the manufactures of steel, says: 

Manufactures of steel generally, or of which steel is the article of chiof valuo, 
may with 9 be placed in the class of goods rated at 7. per cent. As 
manufactures of this kind have not yet made any considerable progress, it is a 
reason for not rating them as high as those of iron; but as this material is the 
basis of them, and as their extension is not less pae than important, it 
is desirable to promote it by a somewhat higher duty than at t. 

A question arises, how far it might be expedient to permit the importation of 
iron in pigs and bars free of duty. It would certainly be favorable to manu- 
facturers of the article; but the doubt is, whether it might not interfere with its 
production, 

And as to cotton, he says: 

The present duty of 3 cents per po ind on the foreign raw material is undoubt- 
edly a very serious impediment to the progress of these manufactories, * * + 

‘To secure to the national manufacturers so essential an advantage, a repeal 
of the present duty on imported cotton is indispensable. One cent per yard, 
not less than of a given width, on all goods of cotton, or of cotton and Tinan 
mixed, which are manufactured in the United States, with the addition of 1 
cent per pound weight of the material if made of national cotton, would amount 
to an aid of considerable importance, both to the production and to the manu- 
facture of that valuable article. 

If the duty of 7} per cent. on certain kinds of cotton goods were extended to 
all goods of cotton, or of which it is the principal material, it would probably 
more than counterbalance the effect of the drawback proposed in relation to 
the fabrication of the article. 

I have made these voluminous quotations to show the exact grounds 
upon which the policy of protection by tariff duties and bounties was 
presented by Mr. Hamilton at that early day. 

In enumerating the supposed benefits of manufacturing establish- 
ments he lays great stress upon the promotion of immigration from for- 
eign countries and the creation of a home market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of agriculture, but does not intimate the possibility even of higher 
wages or any protection to American labor against competition with 
the pauper labor of Europe. 

He frankly admitted that the wages of labor were higher here than 
in any other nation, and that the ‘scarcity of hands and dearness of 
labor“ were serious obstacles to the success of manufactures; and ar- 
gues that these obstacles can be overcome by immigration, the importa- 
tion of foreign Jaborers, and that our manufacturers could even then 
afford to pay higher wages than were paid in other countries for similar 
work, by reason of the disadvantages under which foreign manufact- 
urers labored, and which were extraordinaries, such as commissions, 
transportation, insurance and other charges, taxes, and duties on im- 
portation, and that these were an extra charge on foreign fabrics, 
amounting to not less than 15 to 30 per cent. on cost at manufactory; 
and that this sum of extra charge was more than a counterpoise—an 
equivalent for the difference in price of labor, and was a proof that 
manufactures may p: in defiance of the higher wages here. 

He claims that the greatest obstacle to success of new manufactures 
was in the bounties, premiums, and other aids granted in many cases 
by the nations in which the establishments to be imitated were pre- 
viously introduced. In other words, infant manufactures could not 
without aid compete with old-established ones, and therefore infant 
industries must be protected, not American labor, already then receiv- 
ing higher wages than in Europe. In discussing the means to be 
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adopted ſor encouraging and pemn manufacturers he says nothing 
of an American system,“ does not propose an American system, 
but on the contrary, says: 


It will be of use to advert to those which have been employed with success in 
other countries, 


He proposes to adopt foreign policies, foreign systems, the British 
system of protecting duties and bounties, and frankly admits that pro- 
tecting duties, any duties on foreign articles—the rivals of domestic 
ones—are a virtual bounty on the home fabric,’’ for the benefit of 
the home manufacturer, giving him the monopoly of the domestic 
market’’ and an addition to the priceof the domestic fabric, to be paid 
by the consumer as an extra expense to the community for the ben- 
efit of the domestic manufacturer, and that ‘‘a bounty does no more.” 

He seems to give preference to bounties over duties, and asserts that 
their effects, so far as the domestic manufacturer is concerned, are prac- 
tically the same. He admits that 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures— 

The same as protective duties— 


long established must always be of unquestionable policy, because a presump- 

tion would arise in every such case that there were natural and inherent im- 

8 to success, But in new undertakings they are just as justifiable as 
ey are oftentimes necessary. 


‘New undertakings,” t‘ infant industries, need the protecting du- 
ties or bounties, not *‘ long-established ones. ` 

The duties specifically recommended by him as necessary to be im- 
posed for the protection of manufacturers, were very little higher than 
the then existing duties under the tariff acts of August 10, 1790, and 
March 2 and 3, 1791, and reduced to an average ad valorem rate were 
not exceeding 10 per cent., excluding coffee, tea, spirits, and wines as 
then taxed. 

Mr. Clay, in his speech in the House, April 26, 1820, on the pro- 
tection of home industry,” said: 


But, say gentlemen, there are to the manufacturing system some inherent 
objections, which should indace us to avoid its introduction into this country; 
and we are warned by the example of England, by her pauperism, by the vices 
of her population, her wars, ete, * * * 

Pauperieta isin general the effect of an overflowing population. Manufact- 
ures have undoubtedly produced a redundant population; but so may com- 
merce and so may culture. * *.* 

But even France has not that great security against the abuses of the manu- 
facturing system, against the effects of too great a density of 8 which 
we possess in our waste lands. While this resource exists we have ni a to 
apprehend. Do capitalists give too low wages? Are the laborers too crow: 

and in Sanger of starving? The unsettled lands will draw off the redundancy 
and leave the others better provided for, * * * 

Iam aware that while the public domain isan acknowledged security against 
the abuses of the manufacturing or any other system, it constitutes at the same 
‘time an impediment, in the opinion of some, to the success of man: ng 
industry by its tendency to prevent the reduction of wages of labor. 

It is true that we can not remain in the relation of seller only to foreign pow- 
ers for any length of time; but if, as I have no doubt, our culture will con- 
tinue to supply as far as it can profitably to the extent of the limits of forei 

nd, we shall receive not only in return many of the articles on which the 
‘tariff operates for our consumption, but they may also form the objects of trade 
{with South America and other powers, and our comforts may be multiplied by 
the importation of other articles * * * 

But, sir, friendly as I am tot he existence of domestic manufactures, I would 
not give to them unreasonable encouragement by protecting dutics. Their 
growth ought to be gradual, but sure. I believe all the circumstances of the 
present period highly favorable to their success; but they are the youngestand 
weakest interests of the state. Agriculture wants but little or no protection 
against the regulations of foreign powers. The advantages of our position, 
andthe cheapness and abundance and fertility of our land, afford to that great- 
est interest of, the state almost all the protection it wants. As it should be, itis 
strong and flourishing, or if it be not at this moment prosperous, it is not be- 
cause its produce is not ample, but because, depending, as we do al er, 
upon a foreign market for the sale of the surplus of that prodyce, the foreign 
market is glutted. Our foreign trade, having almost exclusively engrossed the 
protective care of the Government, wants no further! lativeaid; and what- 
ever depression it may now experience, it is attributable to causes beyond the 
contro! of thisGovernment. The abundance of capital, indicated by the avidity 
with which loans are sought, at the reduced rate of 5 per cent.; the reduction 
in the wages of labor, and the decline in the price of property of every kind, 
as well as that of agricultural produce, all concur favorably for domestic man- 

ures. 


The plea is for protecting duties for domestic manufactures, the 
youngest and weakest interests—‘‘infant industries’’—and the plea is 
urged because of ‘‘the reduction in the wages of labor;’’ not for the 
protection of labor, not to enable the manufacturers to pay higher 
wages, and because ‘‘agriculture wants but little or no protection,” and 
‘our foreign trade * * * wants no further legislative aid.“ 

On March 30 and 31, 1824, when Speaker of the House, Mr. Clay, 
in his speech on American industry,“ said: 


The greatest want of civilized society is a market for the sale and exchange 
of the surplus of produce of the labor of its members. This market may exist 
at home or abroad, or both; but it must exisc somewhere if society prospers, 
and whenever it does exist it should be competent to the absorption of the en- 
tire surplus of production. It is most desirable that there should be both a 
home and a foreign market. But with respect to their relative superiority I can 
not entertain a doubt, The home market is first in order and paramount inim- 
2 The object of the bill under consideration is to create this home mar- 

et and to lay the foundations of a genuine American policy. It is opposed; and 
it is incumbent upon the partisans of the foreign policy Hens whieh I shall use 
without any invidious intent) to demonstrate that the foreign market is an 
adequate vent for the surplus produceofourlabor. But is it so? First, foreign 
nations can not, ifthey would, takeoursurpius produce. Ifthesource of supply, 
no matter of what, increase in a greater ratio than the demand for that ovale 
a glut of the market is inevitable, even if we 9 both to remain perfectly 
unobstructed. * * But secondlx, if they could they will not. e poli 
of all Europe is averse to the reception of our agricultural produce so far as 
comes into collision with its own, and under that limitation we are absolutely 


forbid to enter their ports, except under circumstances which deprived them of 
all value as a steady market. The 2 of all Europe rejects 

ples of our country which consist of o 

ofall Europe retuses to receive from us anything but those raw materials of 
smaller value essential to their manufactures to which they can give a higher 
value, with the exception of tobacco and rice, which they can not produce. 

Our agricultaral is our test interest. It ought ever to be predominant. 
All others should bend to it; and, in considering what is for its advantage, we 
should contemplate it in all its varieties of planting, farming, and grazing, Can 
we domothing to invigorate it; nothing to correct the errors of the past and to 
brighten the still more unpromising prospects which lie before us? We have 
seen, I think, the causes of the distress of the country. We have seen that an 
exclusive dependence upon the forei market must lead to still severer dis- 
tress, to impoyerishment, to ruin. Wemust then change somewhat our course. 
We must give anew direction tosome portion of our industry. We must speed- 
ily adopt a genuine American policy. Still cherishing the foreign market, let 
us create also a home market, to give further scope to the consumption of the 
produce of American industry. Let us counteract the policy of foreigners and 
withdraw the support which we now give to their ‘industry and stimulate that 
of ovr own count It should be a prominent object with wise legislators to 
multiply the vocations and extend the business of society, as far as it can be 
done, by the protection of our interests at home against the injurious cffects of 
fore Mon. a ere 

‘Tne creation of a home market is not only necessary to procure for our agri- 
culture a just reward of its labors, but it is indispensable to obtain a supply of 
our necessary wants. If we can not sell we can not buy. That portion of our 
population (and we have seen that it is not less than four-fifths) which makes 
comparatively nothing that foreigners will buy, has nothing tomake purchases 
with from foreigners. * * * 


At that time and for many ages before and afterward to 1846 the 
English corn laws, imposing high tariff duties on all imports of corn, 
wheat, and breadstuffs from foreign countries into England were in 
force and our exports of the same heavily burdened, 

Mr. Clay further said: 


But it is said that wherever there is a concurrence of favorable circumstances, 
manufactures will arise of themselves, without protection; and that we should 
not disturb the natural p of industry, but leave things to themselves. If 
all nations would modify their policy on this axiom, perhaps it would be better 
for the common good of the whole. Even then, in consequence of natural ad- 
vantages and a greater advance in civilization and in the arts, some nations 
would enjoy a state of much higher prosperity than others. 

The of protection is the establishment and protection ofthe arts. + 

The adoption of the restrictive system on the part of the United States, by ex- 
cluding the produce of foreign labor, would extend the consumption of Ameri- 
can produce, unable in the infancy and unprotected state of the 83 a 
competition with foreign fabrics. Let our arts breathe under the s of pro- 
tection; let them be as they are in England, and we shall then be 
ready, as Sarua Don is said to be, to put aside protection and to enter upon 
the freest exc! eae 

“On the reduction of duties on imports,” in the Senate of the 
United States, January 11, 1832, Mr. Clay said: 

Whoever may be entitled to the credit of the payment of the public debt, I 
congratulate you, sir, andthe country most cordially, that it is so near at hand. It 
is so nearly being totally extinguished that we may now eee. 
without prejudice to any established policy, we “pad not relieve the consum 
tion of the country by the repeal or reduction of duties and curtail consid y 
the poora revenue. In making this inquiry, the first question that presents 
itself is whether it is expedient to preserve the existing duties in order to ac- 
cumulate a surplus in the Treasury for the purpose of subsequent distribution 
among several States. Ithink not. * * * 

The public revenue, then, should be regulated and adapted to the proper 
service of the General Government. It should be ample; for a deficit in the 
income, always to be deprecated, is sometimes attended, as we know well from 
history and from what has happsnog in our own time, with fatal uences. 

We may safely assume that the revenue may now be reduced, and considera- 
bly reduced. This reduction may be effected in various ways and on different 
aa Portes Only three modes shall now be noticed. 

First. To reduce duties on all articles in the same ratio without regard to the 
principle of protection ; 

Second. To retain them on the unprotected articles and augment them on tho 
protected articles; and 

Third. To abolish and reduce the duties on unprotected articles, retaining 
and enforcing the faithful collection of those on the protected articles. 

To the first mode there are insuperable objections. * * + 

The second would be still more objectionable to the foes of the tariff than 
either of the others. * 

The third mode is the most eguitable and reasonable, and it presents an un- 
debatable ground, on which J had hoped we could safely tread without diffi- 
culty. It exacts no sacrifice of principle from the opponent of the American 
system; it — none on the part of its friends. The measure before 
you embraces this mode. It issimple and free from all complexity, It divides 
the whole subject of pee according to its nature. It settles at once what 
ought not to be disputed, and leaves to be settled hereafter, if necessary, what 
may be controverted. * 

It assumes the right of the Government in the assessmentof duties to dis- 
criminate between those articles which sound policy requires it to foster and 
those which it need not encourage. This has been the invariable principle on 
which the Government has proceeded from the act of Congress of the áth of 
July, 1789, down to the present time. And has it not been admitted by almost 
every prominent Southern politician? Has it not even been acknowledged by 
the fathers of the free-trade church in their late address promulgated from 
Thiladelphia to the people of the United States? If we never had a system of 
foreign imports,and were now called upon for the first time to originate one, 
should we not discriminate between the objects of our own industry and those 
produced by foreigners’ And is there any difference in its application between 
the modification of an existing system and the origination of a new one? 


Mr. Clay in his speech in the Senate on February 2, 3, and 6, 1832, 
in defense of his so-called American system, said: 


I pass with pleasure from this disagreeable topic to two general propositions 
which cover the entire ground of debate. 

The first is that under the operation of the American system the objects which 
it protects and fosters are brought to the consumer at cheaper prices than they 
commanded prior to its introduction or than they would command if it did not 
exist; and, second, that the tendency of the system is to sustain, and that it 
8 upheld the prices of all our agricultural and other produce, including cot- 

n, > 

This brings me to consider what I appreliend to have been the most efficient 
ofall the causes in the reduction of the priees of manufactured articles, andthat 
is competition. By competition the total amount of the supply is in „and 
by increase of the supply a comvetition in the sale ensues, and this enables the 
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consumer to buy at lower rates. * * * The great law of price is determined 
by supply and demand. Whatever affects eitheraffects the price. If the supply 
is inc: eased, the demand remaining thesame, the price declines. If the demand 
is increased, the supply remaining the same, the price advances. If both sup- 
ply and demand are undiminished, the price is stationary, and the price is in- 

8 exactly in proportion to the degree of disturbance to the demand or 
supply. 

And now, sir, I would address a few words to the friends of the American sys- 
temin the Senate, The revenue must, ought to be reduced. The country will not 
after, by the payment of the public debt, ten or twelve millions of dolfars be- 
come unnecessary, bear such an annual surplus. Its distribution would form a 
subject of perpetual contention. 

Mr. Clay on February 25, 1837, in discussing the bill to reduce the 
tariff, said: 

But the best friends of the protective policy never intended that that policy 
should be perpetual, though the acts establishing it were unlimited in point of 
time. All who advocated the system went upon the ground that after a certain 
time (the precise period they did not attempt to fix) our domestic manufactures 
would become so pena go ag fixedand pepanen ly established that they would 
bear the competition of rival products from abroad. 

The great question so long agitated between different portions of the Union 
has not been whether in laying a bill for revenue the Government may notlevy 
a duty which gives incidental protection tothe indo: of our own citizens, for 
this none will deny, but whether such protection is in itself a proper and legit- 
imate object for which taxes may be laid. The friends of the protective policy 
have always maintained the latter proposition. 


And in speaking of the compromise act of 1833, he says: 


At the time of its conception he was not in the city, but in Philadelphia, 
whither he had retired for three weeks. While there he was called upon by a 
committee of manufacturers, who disclosed to him their apprehensions of the 
imminent danger to which the tariff system was exposed, and who asked with 
anxiety what was to be done, whether no measure could be devised to save the 
manufacturing interests from the ruin with which they were threatened. It 
was to these individuals, and not to his friends in Congress, that he first applied 
to know whether in their apprehension a long lease of the protective policy, 
even though on a lower scale, would not be better than the uncertain state with 
regard to it in which they then were. To this question not a single man (and 
he put it to the most intelligent individuals) hesitated for a moment to reply in 
the affirmative. He afterwards conferred with other manufacturers and found 
that they concurred in the same view. * * 

The bill then provided a biennial reduction at the rate of 10 per cent. on all 
duties over 20 per cent., till the Ist of December, 1841; in June following, one- 
half of the remaining excess of duties over 20 per cent., and soon r the resi- 
due. To this bill it was objected that the manufacturing interest could never 
live under it. But what has been the fact? The law has now been in operation 
for four years, and have you heard any complaints from that interest? Can 
any period of four years be ponsa out in which it has enjoyed 5 8 5 pros- 

rity? But it was urged that, although the manufacturers might get along 

ill 1842, yet when that time should arrive tey could no longer exist under the 
remnantof protection which would then be left them; that is, with a duty of 
20 per cent., the home valuation, and the cash payment, In reply to this I said 
then, and I say now, that no man can tell beforehand whether this protection 
will be found sufficient or no. For myself, I do believe that the leading manu- 
facturing interests of the country can subsist under it, 


Mr. Clay, on March 10, 1838, in reply to Mr. Calhoun in their mem- 
orable discussion, in defending his compromise tariff of 1833 (this reply 
of Clay is found in the Daily National Intelligencer of March 19, 1838), 
said: s 


There is protection from one end to the other in the compromise act; modi- 
fied and limited, it is true, but protection nevertheless. ere is protection, 
adequate and abundant protection, until the year 1842; and protection indefi- 
nitely beyond it. Until that year the biennial reduction of duties is slow and 
moderate, such as was perfectly satisfactory to the manufacturers. Now, if the 

stem were alt her unconstitutional, as had been contended, how could 

e Senator vote fora bill which continued it for nine years? Then, beyond 
that period, there is the provision for cash duties, home valuations, a long and 
liberal list of free articles carefully made out by my friend from Rhode Island, 
Mr. Knight, expressly for the benefit of the manufacturers, and the power of 
discrimination, reserved also for their benefit, within the maximum rate of duty 
fixed in the act. * * * 

No one, Mr. President, in the commencement of the protective policy, ever 
supposed that it was to be perpetual. We hoped and believed that temporary 
protection extended to our infant manufactures would bring them up and enable 
them to withstand competition with those of Europe. We thought, as the wise 
French minister did, who, when urged by a British minister to consent to the 
equal introduction into the two countries of their respective productions, re- 
plied that free trade might be very well for a country whose manufactures had 
reached perfection, but was not entirely adapted to a country which wished to 
build up its manufactures. If the protective policy were entirely to cease in 
1842, it would have existed twenty-six years from 1816, or eighteen from 1824; 
quite as long as, at either of those periods, its friends supposed might be neces- 
sary. But it does not cease thea, and I sincerely hope that the provisions con- 
tained in the compromise act for its benefit beyond that period will be found 
sufficient for the preservation of all our interesting manufactures, For one, I 
am willing to adhere to and abide by the compromise in all its provisions, pres- 
ent and prospective, if its fair operation is undisturbed. 

Mr. Clay, in his letter of September 13, 1843, to Dr. F. S. Bronson, 
of Lagrange, Ga., published in Niles’s National Register of October 21, 
1843, said: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated. In conformity with the prin- 
ciple announced in the compromise act, I think that whatever revenue is nec- 
essary to an economical and honest administration of the General Government 
ought to be derived from duties imposed on foreign imports. And I believe 
that in establishing a tariff of those duties such a discrimination ought to be 
made as will incidentally afford reasonable protection to our national interests. 

I think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever established; that of 
1828 was eminently deserving that denomination. I was not in Congress when 
it passed, and did not vote for it, but with its history, and with the circum- 
stances which gave birth to it, I am well acquainted. They were highly dis- 
creditable to American legislation, and I hope for its honor will never be again 
re ted. 

iter my return to Congress in 1831 my efforts were directed to the modifica- 
tion and reduction of the rates of duty contained in the act of 1828. 

The act of 1832 greatly reduced and modified them, and the act of 1833, com- 
monly called the compromise act. still further reduced and modifiedthem. The 
act which atthe extra session of | which I supported, was con ned 


to the free articles. I had resigned my seat in the Senate when the act of 1842 
Generally, the duties which it imposes are lower than those in the act 
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of 1832. And, without 3 express apy opinion upon every item of this 

last tariff, I would say that I think the provisions, in the main, are wise and 

prope: 11 there be any excesses or defects in it (of which I have not the means 
ere of judging) they ought to be corrected. 

My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on 
the gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In their 
infancy they needed a greater measure of protection, but as they grow and ad- 
vance they acquire strength and stability, and 3 will require less 
protection.“ Even now some branches of them are able to maintain in distant 
markets successful competition with rival foreign manufactures. 

I have thus quoted very fully from Mr. Clay, beginning in 1820 and 
ending in 1843, that we may clearly see the exact grounds upon which 
he sustained the protective system. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM so CALLED, 


In his speech in March, 1824, for the first time in tariff discus- 
sions, Mr. Clay designated the policy of protection, the ‘‘American 
policy,“ the American system,“ and ever since that speech protec- 
tionists have rolled this phrase American system“ as a sweet morsel 
under their tongues and have hurled at all persons who differed with 
them the charge of favoring a British system of free foreign trade—a 
foreign system. 

Daniel Webster, then a Representative in the House from Massachu- 
setts, on April 1 and 2, 1824, in reply to Mr. Clay, then Speaker of the 
House, said: 

And allow me, sir, in the first place te state my regret, if indeed I ought not 
to express a warmer sentiment, at the names or designations which Mr. 
Speaker has seen fit to adopt for the purpose of describi e advocates and 
the opposers of the akasa bill. Itisa question, he says, between the friends 
of an “American policy ” and those of a “foreign policy,” This, sir, isan as- 
sumption which I take the liberty most directly to deny. Mr. Speaker cer- 
tainly intended nothing invidious or derogatory to any part of the House by 
this mode of denominating friends and enemies. But there is power in names, 
and this manner of distinguishing those who favor and those who oppose par- 
ticular measures may lead to inferences to which no member of the House can 
submit. It may — aa that there is a more exclysive and peculiar regard to 
American interests in one class of opinions than in another. Such an implica- 
tion is to be resisted and repelled. * 

Indeed, sir, it is a little astonishing, if it seemed convenient to Mr. Speaker, 
for the purpose of distinction, to make use of the terms American policy“ an 
“ foreign policy,” that he should not have applied them in a manner precisely 
the reverse of that in which he has in fact used them. If names are thought 
necessary, it would be wellenough, one would think, thatthe nameshould bein 
some measure descriptive of the thing; and since Mr. Speaker denominates the 
policy which he recommends “a new policy: in this country;"’ since he speaks 
of the present measure as a new era in our legislation; since he professes to in- 
vite us to depart from our accustomed course, to instruct ourselves by the wis- 
dom of others, and to adopt the policy of the most distinguished foreign state: 
one is a little curious to know with what propriety of speech this imitation o 
the other nations is denominated an “American 8 while, on the contrary, 
a preference for our own established system, as it now actually exists, is called 
a“ foreign policy.” This favorite American policy is what America has never 
tried; and this odious foreign policy is what, as we are told, foreign states have 
never pursued, Sir, that is the truest American policy which shall most use- 
fully employ American capital and American labor and best sustain the whole 
population, With me it is a fundamental! axiom, it is interwoven with my 
opinions, that the greatest interests of the country are united and inseparable ; 
that agriculture, commerce, and manufactures will prosper together or languish 
together; and that all legislation is dangerous which proposes to benefit one of 
these without looking to consequences which may fall on the others. 


It would seem that the reply of Mr. Webster would have silenced 


the fnrther de ical use of the term American system,” but it 
did not, and to-day we hear the same use of the term from ocean to 


ocean. 
Why did Mr. Clay use this term of American system ” to designate 
his protective-tariff system ? - 

Mr. Hamilton in his celebrated report, as before quoted, based his 
whole system of protective duties and bounties upon the like systems 
or policies which have been employed with success in other coun- 
tries,” and reasoned, from their successful adoption and employment 
by foreign nations, the probability of their success in our country, and 
thus boldly proposed to introduce these exotic, foreign systems into our 
country. In the tariff discussion in 1820 Mr. Clay had been warned of 
the effects of the adoption of this foreign system of protective duties, 
and especially of the dire results of the system in England, for he said: 

And we are warned by the example of England, by her pauperism, by the 
vices of her population, her wars, and so forth. 

And in reply to the warning said: 

Pauperism isin general the effect of an overflowing population. Manufactures 
have undoubtedly produced a redundant population, but so may commerce and 
so may agriculture. 

He was warned of our higher wages for labor in this country than 
in foreign countries, and of the effect of the protective policies in for- 
eign countries in reduced wages, pauperism, and vices, and that the 
same foreign policies adopted here would produce like results. 

To break the force of these facts, that the policy of protective, dis- 
criminating, restrictive duties was the policy then of England and other 
foreign countries, and the results of such policy there were a redundant, 
overflowing population, low wages, and pauperism, and that his pro- 
tective policy was only an imitation of such foreign policy, he intro- 
duced and coined the term American system.“ 

The protective, restrictive policy is not an American system. On the 
contrary, itis the excluding, restrictive, prohibitive system practiced by 
the ‘‘Celestial Empire,” China, for thousands of years, which built 
by pauper labor the Chinese wall. It is the system to-day of Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Russia. It was the 
system of England, and rigidly maintained in the days of Hamilton 
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and Clay, and until her labor was degraded and wages reduced to 
starvation point. Such is the historical origin of this real foreign 
Chinese-British-Italian policy of restrictive, prohibitive duties adopted 
by protectionists in this country and proclaimed by the Chicago plat- 
form as the American m of protection. 

Not a word did Mr. Clay utter in behalf of increasing the wages or 
American labor; not a word for the protection of American labor against 
the pauper labor of Europe; on the contrary, as with Hamilton so it 
was with Clay—protection to American manufacturers and contention 
by both that our wages, compared with the so-called pauper labor of 
England and Europe, were not as much higher as represented. How 
long was this protection to continue? Mr. Hamilton claimed that pro- 
tective duties were necessary and justifiable for ‘‘new undertakings,’’ 
“new manufactures,” and that— 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must always 
be of questionable policy— ~ 

But fixed no date. Mr. Clay claimed, in 1820, that— 

Manufactures were the youngest and weakest interests of the State. 

Agriculture wants but little or no protection— 

And— 
our foreign trade wants no further legislative aid. 

And, in 1824, that— 

The unprotected manufactures of a country are exposed to the danger of be- 
ing crushed in their infancy. 

And— 

Let our arts breathe under the shade of protection; let them be perfected as 
they are in England, and we shall then be ready, as England now 1s said to be, 
to put aside protection and to enter upon the freest exchanges. 

Mr. Clay called them infant industries in 1820 and 1824, but in 
1837 said: 

The best friends of the protective policy never intended that that policy should 
be perpetual. 

And that— 

All who adyocated the system went upon the ground that after a certain 
time ce precise period they did not attempt to fix) our domestic manufactures 


would become so thoroughly fixedand permanently established that they would 
bear the competition of rival products from abroad. 


And in speaking of “the remnant of protection“ left under com- 
promise tariff of 1833, which was a duty of 20 per cent., said: 

For myself, I do believe that the leading manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try can subsist under it, 

Tn 1838 Mr. Clay said: 


No one, Mr. President, in the commencement of the protentire policy ever 
supposed that it was to be perpetual. We hoped and believed that temporary 
protection extended to our infant manufactures would bring them up and en- 
able them to withstand competition with Europe. * If the protective 
pores were entirely to cease in 1842 it would have existed twenty-six years 
rom 1816 or eighteen from 1824, quite as long as at either of those periods its 
friends supposed might be necessary. 
Tn his letter to Dr. Bronson in September, 1843, Mr. Clay said: 


My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on the 
gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root, In their in- 
fancy they needed a greater measure of protection, but as they grow and ad- 
vance they acquire strength and stability, and consequently will require less 
protection. Even now some branches of them are able to maintain in distant 
markets successful competition with rival foreign markets. 

And now, after nearly a century of duties under the various tariff 
laws protective of our manufactures against competition with like 
manulactured products from foreign countries to the amount of 10 to 
25 per cent. from 1789 to 1824, and of 30 to 48 per cent. from 1824 to 
1846, and of 25 per cent. from 1846 to 1857, and of 20 per cent. from 
1857 to 1861, and of 40 to 50 percent. from 1861 to this date, and after 
the lapse of forty-five years from the date of Mr. Clay’s letter to Dr. 
Bronson, we hear the same cry for protective duties to our infant in- 
dustries. 

Ween will they attain the age of majority—of maturity? 

When this British system of protective duties was transplanted in 
this country by Mr. Hamilton we were then an infant nation in popu- 
lation and time of separate existence, under a republican-democratic 
government, antagonistic to the other governmental systems of the 
world, burdened with an onerous debt, without financial credit in the 
money centers of the world, with limited sources of revenue, with a 
vast area, with sparse population, and without the essential and neces- 
sary supplies, military or otherwise, to render us independent of other 
nations. We were without railroads, canals, steam-boats, and neces- 
sary transportation facilities for the exchange and the internal com- 
merce among our own people. Our products of agriculture and man- 
ufacture were largely confined to restricted local markets at home, and 
when exported were burdened with heavy duties by the restrictive and 
discriminating policies of foreign nations, and especially our surplus 
agricultural products, not large in quantity, were, when exported to 
England, heavily taxed by an almost prohibitive duty; and we had but 
few products we could sell to or exchange with foreign countries upon 
equal or fair terms, and were to a large extent dependent on foreign 
nations for many supplies essential to our existence and success in event 
of wars. Europe was in a state of almost continual wars, and our new 
ite was liable at any time and upon easy provocation to be drawn 

to a war. 


Thus situated, the system of protective duties was urged by Hamil- 
ton as well as by Clay, to counteract the foreign protective systems, to 
render us independent as a nation on foreign nations for essential, espe- 
cially military, supplies, and to induce capital to be invested in new 
manufactories of such supplies, and to protect the manufacturers in the 
infancy of such establishments against the competition of old, long-es- 
tablished manufactories in foreign countries; and toinsure to such man- 
utacturers a sure return of profits on their investments, and without 
any purpose of making thesystem perpetual; and to induce foreign immi- 
gration in order to increase the numbers of the laborers in this country, 
and to enable the manufacturers to trade on a foreign stock, imported 
laborers, and thus, by increasing the numbers engaged in mannufact- 
ures, increase the demand for our surplus agricultural products, and 
furnish in the various localities where manufactories might be estab- 
lished the home market for farm products, then absolutely excluded 
from the foreign markets by the restrictions and prohibitory laws of 
England and other countries. 

The conditionsand surroundings haveentirely changed. Thegrounds 
upon which the system was advocated by Hamilton and Clay no longer 

ist. 


ex 

In 1790 we were a nation of 3,929,214 people. Now we number over 
60,000,000. 

Then we were in our national infancy—babyhood. Now we area 
mature nation one century old. 

Then our governmental system was an experiment, dissimilar to any 
previously existing system, and the envy of all others. Now our system 
is established beyond doubt, and has carried us safely and victoriously 
through the war with Great Britain, then the most powerful nation on 
land and sea, and through the war with our now esteemed and friendly 
neighbor, Mexico, and through our own late civil war, the severest 
ordeal to which our system could possibly be subjected. 

Then we were poor, burdened with debt, without financial credit 
and standing among nations, and with limited sources of revenues, 
Now we are rich in all the elements of true wealth, with financial 
credit at home and abroad second to no nation on earth, without a 
dollar of debt we can now redeem or pay without a heavy premium, 
and with an overflowing Treasury and sources of revenue we are trying 
to decrease, and with territorial boundaries extending from ocean to 
ocean and from Canada to Mexico, inhabited by an intelligent, progres- 
sive, enterprising, self-reliant, patriotic people. 

‘Then we were dependent on foreign nations for many essential sup- 
plies necessary to our national existence, even military supplies, and 
without transportation facilities for our surplus products. Now, in 
1880, we had 253,852 manufacturing establishments with a capital of 

2,790, 272,606, consuming materials of the value of $3,396,823, 549, 
and yielding an aggregate product of the value of $5,369,579,191; and 

with steam and water power in 1880 equal to the muscular power of 
21,000,000 of men, representing a population of 105,000,000 of people, 
and capable of manufacturing all the supplies of our consumption at 
home, if continuously working on full time, in six months, and mak- 
ing us wholly independent of any foreign nation for essential sanpun 
military or otherwise. And in 1887 we had 148,987 miles of rail 

in operation, binding together the oceans that wash our shores, and 
extending into the territories of our bordering nations, and running 
into and through every State and Territory except Alaska; and bring- 
ing together, excluding Alaska, the farthest parts of our country, in 
point of time, within one week, and affording boundless facilities of 
travel and transportation for our surplus products from State to State. 

Then the only markets for our surplus products were the home local 
markets. Now our markets are simply the powers of consumption of 
our people in every locality in our own country and in all foreign coun- 
tries, and are quickly and easily accessible to our surplus wherever 
produced. 

Then we had no foreign markets for our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts, because of the restrictive policies of foreign nations. Now the 
markets of the world are open to the competition of our products on 
terms equally as advantageous and liberal as we offer them. 8 

And yet we are called upon by our Republican friends to increase 
the protective duties upon the manufactured products of our century 
old bué still infant industries, and to perpetuate their British-Chinese 
policy of restriction, to the exclusion of any healthful competition of 
foreign products in our home markets, and secure to our manufacturers 
a monopoly of this home market. and thus strengthen the powers of 
their trusts, which Mr. Blaine calls private affairs with which the 
consumers have nothing to do.” 

THE SO-CALLED HOME MARKET. 

This leads us now to consider this home market for farm products.’? 

This is another pet phrase of protectionists. Why are they continu- 
ally pleading for a home market, just as they do for their so-called 
American but real foreign system? 

There is an object in view—an end to be secured. 

The majority of the Senate committee in their report say— 

No class of people in the United States have an equal interest with the farmer 
in the diversification of our industries and in the development of manufactures. 
for proximity to profitable markets gives in value to labor and to land 
and its products. 2 
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And that— 


An addition of 5 cents per day to the wages of the workingmen of the coun- 
try would furnish a market within our own territory equal in extent to the 
valve of the surplus agricultural products now annually exported, 

Protectionists point to the tariff duties imposed on corn, 2 cents per 
bushel, corn-meal same, on wheat 20 cents per bushel, on flour 20 per 
cent. ad yalorem, on beefand pork 1 cent per pound, on hams and bacon 
2 cents per pound, and on cheese and butter 4 cents pound and on 
other farm products when imported, to make them ve they, too, 
are protected against the products of pauper labor in foreign countries, 

Our Repnblican friends say that lands are higher and farm products 
bring a higher price in the vicinity of manufacturing establishments 
than elsewhere. To some extent and in regard to some products this 
is true, but is not caused by protection. Lands are always higher in 
the vicinity of any locality where any considerable numbers of people 
are aggregated, and not engaged in farming, areconsumers. As in the 
vicinity of towns and cities and in densely settled districts, regardless 
of whether such persons are in manufacturing or commercial 
or other pursnits, and regardless of whether their employmentsare the 
beneficiaries of protection. 

There are many towns, cities, and communities where lands are 
higher and farm products bring a higher price than in the more distant 
surrounding country, and yet where there are no protected industries 
and no employed consumers in such industries. 

There are many industries in this country, wherein are employed 
thousands of laborers, which do not enjoy any protection and in whose 
vicinity lands are higher and farm products of certain kinds command 
a higher price than elsewhere. Therefore protection can not be the 
cause of such higher prices of lands and for such farm products. 

The whole extent of the so-called home market for farm products is 
the consumption of farm products by those engaged in the protected 
industries, for whilst so engaged they are consumers and not produ- 
cers of farm products, Now, to what extent does protection benefit 
the farmers in the prices of their surplus products to these employés 
in the protected industries? Our Republican friends say to the full 
extent such employés consume such products. I deny the assertion, 
for it is merely an assertion. Bear in mind that in this great country, 
among all our people, in all our States and Territories, absolute free 
trade, without any restrictions, burdens, or taxes, is the constitutional 
system and the law of the land, and all our products of the soil which 
will bear transportation are carried upon our railroads and navigable 
waters from ocean to ocean and from Canada to Mexico, and the prices 
are regulated and controlled, not by any local neighborhood, town, 
or city market, but by the prices in our great commercial centersand 
ports of export to foreign markets. And the foreign markets of the 
world absolutely regulate, fix, and determine the prices of all such 
transportable 2 not only in such markets, but also throughout 
the length and breadth of our whole country, subject only to the cost 
of such transportation. 

Consequently our farmers derive no benefit whatever in the prices of 
their surplus products susceptible of transportation, in these local mar- 
kets where employs are aggregated in S EN industries and only 
receive the price of such articles in such localities as regulated and 
fixed by the foreign markets of the whole world. 

Now, as to farm products, which will not bear, or are not susceptible of 
transportation—quickly perishable vegetables and products—the local 
market everywhere—the number of consumers of such articles in each 
locality, determines the price regardless of whether such consumers are 
engaged in protected or unprotected industries, or commercial or other 
pursuits, or mere pleasure seekers at resorts, or students in institutions 
of learning, or Government officials and employés. 

Protection is therefore of no benefit to such producers of perishable 
products in the prices they receive. 

Protection therefore does not and can not affect or increase the prices 
of the surplus products of the farmers; and the so-called home market 
for farm products is a myth, a delusion, and a snare to entrap farm- 
ers into voting for the Republican party. 

Now, as to the extent of the increase of consumers of surplus farm 
products by protection, I say emphatically that a high protective tariff 
as distinguished or opposed to a revenue tariff has never caused, does 
not now and can not in future cause, any increase in the numbers of 
consumers engaged in manufacturing industries over or above thenum- 
bers who have been or will be employed in such industries under a rev- 
enue tariff. 

But admitting for the sake of argument that all the persons engaged 
in protected manufactures are so engaged because of the high protect- 
ive tariff, and to the extent of their numbers are consumers of surplus 
farm products, are they consumers in such numbers and of such quan- 
-tities as to seriously affect the prices of the surplus farm products? 
Let the facts and figures show. The total population of the United 
States of all ages, sexes, and races in 1880 was 50,155,873, and the total 
number of all persons engaged in both manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries was 3,837,112. Deduct from this number those engaged in 
the unprotected industries of the country, such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, butchers, bakers, ete., and we have not exceeding 2,623,089 
persons, including all ages, sexes, and races engaged in protected in- 


dustries, As to the whole population they are as 1 in 19, or about 
5.23 per cent, ; 

In 1880 the total exports of all kinds of products from-the United 
States amonnted to $823,946,353. Of this sum the agricultural prod- 
ucts were $685,867,737, being 83.24 per cent. of all exports. After 
having exhausted the home market this vast sum of surplus agricult- 
ural products was exported and sold in the foreign markets of the 
world—in competition with the pauper labor of India, Russia, and all 
other parts of the world—and the prices in the markets of the world 
regulated and fixed the price not only in such markets, but also in the 
home market. 

Our Republican friends, in their Senate report, as quoted before, say 
that an addition of 5 cents per day to the wages of the workingmen 
of the country would furnish a market for all this surplus of farm 
products so exported. Do they mean to leave the impression that an 
addition of 5 cents per day to the wages of those engaged in protected 
industries would equal in amount the value of all such exported farm 
products? If they did not mean this, why make such a statement? 
Perhaps they meant that our workingmen do not have sufficient food 
under a high tariff, and if their wages were increased 5 cents per day 
they could eat that much more. 

I admire their arithmetic. Five cents per day—working days, three 
hundred—would be $15, and, counting 2,623,089 as the employés or 
consumers in protected industries, would amount to $39,346,335—to 
equal the exports of surplus farm products of $685,867,737 in value. 

Suppose, however, that each of the men, women, and children en- 
gaged in protected industries consumed during the year $40 worth ot 
the kind of articles so exported, and this estimate is too high, they 
would only have consumed $104,923,560 worth, or less than one-sixth 
of the value of such exported articles, and such consumption would 
have but little effect. Our Republican friends claim they are protect- 
ing farm products. 

The following statement will show some of the surplus farm prod- 
ucts exported in 1880, and the imports, duties, ete.: 


Articles. | Exports, Imports. Duties. 
Cotton, raw $591,120 | Free. 
Corn. cee 65, 364 | 10 cents per bushel. 
Wheat. 534,475 | 20 cents per bushel. 
F 28,532 20 per cent, ad valorem, 

1 8 pocng on beef —— 
pork, cen per poun 

Meat products -.....| 132,458,201} 1.200, 2% on hams and bacon, and 4 


18, 862, 407 


Total value. . 643, 045, 623 | 


This shows clearly the farce of the so-called home market and the 


protective duties on such products. Farm products have no competi- 
tion worthy the name in the home market with like foreign products. 

But farmers compete with the products of the lowest and most de- 
graded pauper labor of the world in the markets of the world, and re- 
ceive for their surplus products both in the home and foreign markets 
the prices established and regulated by such foreign market with such 
competition, and are neither directly nor indirectly the beneficiaries 
of any tariff duties at home, and in some foreign markets even have to 
submit to protective duties imposed on their surplus products exported 
thereto. Farmers can not be benefited by high-tariff taxes, 

To establish these facts beyond the power even of Republican pro- 
tectionists to dispute them, I will present the deliberate statements of 
two distinguished Republican leaders, Senators on this floor, represent- 
ing great agricultural farming constituencies. 

Senator W. B. ALLISON; of Iowa, said in the House on March 24, 
1870: 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in ita 
aggregate product, as well as in the number of persons employed. I believe no 
one will claim that this large interest is directly protected, It is true that under 
customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, barley, oats, and other agri- 
cultural products, but it does not afford any protection to the great wheat and 
grain-producing regions of the country. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wil- 
son}, in discussing this question, stated that the cost of wheat in New England 
is about $1.70 per bushel, while in Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin the price is 
about 65 cents per bushel. The Canadian wheat is the only wheat that comes in 
competition with our own. Canada being nearer New England than the wheat- 
growing States more than makes up the duty in the reduced cost of transpor- 
tation, 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection at all, and whatever benefit he derives is from 
what the home market furnishes for home products. Unfortunately for the 
farmer the market prics of wheat is fixed the price which the surplus 
will bring abroad. or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool. At that mar- 
ket, where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he 
comes in competition withthe grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and 
in the region of the Baltic, from fields cultivated by what is known, in compar- 
ison with our own, as pauper labor. 

But I am told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all our 
agricultural products, and this can only be done by high tariff. Any one ex- 
amining the subject will see that our agricultural products increase more ra 
idly than our population, so that if we do not export these products in their 
natural condition we must do so by converting them into manufact arti- 
cles and export these articles, But this can not be done under a high tariff, for 
all nations will buy manufactured products where they are the cheapest, and the 


nalion selling the cheapest will control the market. This rule excludes our 
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highly-taxed manufactures made from highly-taxed materials from the markets 
possessed 


5 the world, although we have natural advantages by no other na- 
n. 


e P. B. PLUMB, of Kansas, January 17, 1883, said in this Cham- 


I do not ask that any duty shall be increased. No one raising anything within 
the State of Kansas, and no manufacturer in that State asks for an increase of 
duty on anything. We do ask that aring—if I may use that expression without 
offense—a collection and combination of interests located u the eastern fron- 


regard tothe 
ms who have 


be protected 
eir chances in the market of the world for 


the reasons why he could not do so was because everything else that sur- 

rounded him was so much protected that it simply took the difference between 

rofit and loss in his calling, and left him a very slim chance indeed, from year 
year. 

I will present the testimony of that distinguished soldier and states- 
man, whose presence in this Chamber we all so much miss, and whose 
death we mourn. 

General John A. Logan said in the House on April 18, 1870: 


And when a gen- 
tleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high, this extraordinary 
high tariff is for the protection of the laboring men of country who are not 

Ned laborers, I tell him I do not understand how he can possibly substan- 
tiate such a theory. 

If we will not buy of foreign nations, they will not buy of us. If 
we sell to them, we must buy of them. 

Close the markets of the world to the exports of our surplus farm 
products and the ruin and bankruptcy of our farmers follow unavoid- 
ably, and all other industries suffer. 

There is, however, a home market—a prolific, enriching home mar- 
ket—for the protected manufactured products, but none for surplus 
farm products. 

Let census and record figures show the enchanting beauties of this 
home market for manufactured products. 

By the Tenth Census the value of manufacturing products was $5,- 
369,579,196. Deduct from this the value of materials, $3,396,823,549, 
and we have the value of net product, $1,972,755,642. This is an 
enormous sum of products to be sold in some market. Where was it 
sold, and in competition with what other like products? In 1880 the 
total imports into the United States were $667, 954,746, of which $208,- 
301,863 were free of duty, and $459,652,883 were dutiable, and upon 
which duties or taxes to the amount of $186,522,065 were pa‘d into our 
T by the consumers of such imports. In the same year the 
total exports, $823,946,353, of which $685,867,737 were exported agri- 
cultural products, leaving only $138,078,616 as the value of all other 
exports, and at the highest estimate not over $90,000,090 were pro- 
tected manufactured products. 

The following statement shows some of the manufactured products 
so exported and imported: 


Manufactured products. 


Cotton manufactures . ... . 
Iron and steel manufactures 
Wood and manufactures... 
Won??? IRS N 
Earthen, stone, and china ware 


Deduct the $90,000,000 worth of manufactured products enjoying 
home protection from net product $1,972,755,642, we have $1,882,755,- 
642 of manufactured products sold in ourhome market, with the advan- 
tage and benefit of high protective duties imposed on all like foreign 
products imported. In this net product of manufacturing products 
sold in the home market there are doubtless many products not en- 
joying the benefit of protective duties, or in fact any duties. For 
these make a liberal allowance of $350,000,000, and we still have $1,- 
532,755,642 as the value of the manufactured products enjoying the 
Doe market and hedged around with high protective duties on like 

rts, 

Ie is no wonder that manufacturers enjoying this hedged-in home 


market organize into ‘‘ home-market clubs,” and publish tariff-league 
bulletins, and sundry other publications, circulars, and leaflets, and 
send them broadcast throughout the land, through the mails and Re- 
publican campaign committees and clubs, and hire Jarrett and other 
pretended laboring men to proclaim the benefits of this home market, 
of which they have the exclusive monopoly for their millions of prod- 
ucts, up to the limit of the high tariff duties on like imported prod- 
ucts. Having this monopoly, they try to make farmers believe that 
the home market is for them. In 1880 the $459,652,883 worth of 
foreign products imported and taxed by the tariff laws $186,522,065 
was the only competition they had with products of the world, and 
against this they had the shield and protection of the tariff duties as 
stat 

What is the origin of this home market for farm products? It orig- 
inated with Hamilton and Clay, as shown in my quotations from them. 

Why did they plead for a home market for farm products? Because 
there was then no foreign market for such products, on account of the 
restrictive, prohibitive corn laws of England and restrictive Jaws of other 
foreign countries, And such products were practically denied admis- 
sion into foreign countries. 

Mr. Hamilton said: 

The United States are toa certain extent in the situation of a country pre- 
cluded from foreign commerce.. The regulations of several countries with 


which we have the most extensive intercourse throw serious obstructions in 
the way of the principal staples of the United States. 


Mr. Clay said: 

The policy of all Europe isaverse to the reception of our agricultural produce, 
so far as it comes into collision with its own, and under that limitation we are 
absolutely forbid to enter their ports, except under circumstances which de- 
prive them of all value as a steady market. 

Since those days the conditions have entirely changed. England in 
1846 to 1848 repealed her obnoxious corn laws and other nations re- 
moved their restrictions, and now our agricultural products of cotton, 
wheat, meats, etc., are admitted free of duty in almost every country 
and our surplus agricultural products are left free to compete in the 
foreign markets with all the laborers of all countries, and their prices 
there regulate and fix the prices there and here, and they therefore 
have no advantages in the home market over the foreign, but are abso- 
lutely controlled by the foreign. 

Yet we hear the same old song of home market, delicious and en- 
riching to the manufacturers, who enjoy its exclusive monopoly; per- 
nicious and impoverishing to the farmers, who enjoy no advantages in 
it over the foreign markets. 

The grounds upon which it was advocated by Hamilton and Clay 
have passed away and no longer exist, and yet our Republican friends 
persist in proclaiming it the panacea for the farmers, merely to catch 
their votes. 

WHO PAYS THE TARIFF DUTIES IMPOSED BY OUR LAWS UPON DUTIABLE IM- 
PORTED ARTICLES? 

Any person, firm, or corporation, either at home here, or in any for- 
eign country, desiring to sell in our markets such dutiable article as- 
certains the cost at foreign factory, the transportation and insurance 
charges, and the tariff duties, and by adding all these items together 
determines the total cost of the articles to him when ready for sale here, 
and then ascertains the selling price in our markets, and determines by 
comparing the relative total cost and the selling price the margin, if 
any, for profit on the investment, 

The tariff duty is just as much a part of the total cost here as the 
cost at factory or the transportation and insurance charges, and is es- 
sentially an inseparable part of the total cost of such article when ready 
for sale in our markets, and the profit expected to be realized in its 
sale is computed upon the tariff duty so paid as fully as upon the fac- 
tory cost or transportation and other expenses. And the consumer of 
such article must and does necessarily and unavoidably pay, in the 
price paid for such article, the amount of such duty with percentage 
of profit added thereto. 

For illustration: An American citizen desiring to purchase either for 
his own consumption or for sale in our home market an article of for- 
eign manufacture, sosting at the factory $1,000, and the transportation 
and other expenses being $20 and the tariff duty 60 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, or $600, can make his purchase in different ways as may best suit 
his convenience. He may purchase direetly from the foreign manu- 
facturer, and in such case pays the $1,000 factory cost, the $20 ex- 
penses, and upox the delivery of the article in our Government ware- 
house does and must pay the $600 tariff duty before the article can be 
delivered to him or transferred to his house. The total cost to him is 
$1,620, and if he consumes the article the tariff duty of $600 is an in- 
tegral part of che $1,620 cost tohim. If he sells the article he com- 

utes his profit as much upon the $600 paid for tariff duty as upon the 
$1,000 paid a factory. And the final consumer, whoever he, may be, 
pays in the total price paid for such article the amount of such duty, 
with profit thereon added. 

He may, i0 suit his convenience, purchase such article of the foreign 
manufacturer, or of his resident agent, partner or branch house in this 
country, tobe delivered at his own business house or home. And in 
this case the seller, either foreign manufacturer, his resident agent, 
partner or branch house, pays the $20 transportation charges, and, upon 
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the delivery of the article from the ship or railroad in our Government 
warehouse, must and does pay the $600 tariff duty before the article can 
beremoved, and then delivers such article tosuch purchaser and receives 
from him the totalamount, $1,620, being the factory cost, transportation 
expenses, and duty, and our American citizen purchasing in this way 
pays the tariff duty of $600 as fully as if he himself had imported the 
article and had paid the said three items—$1,000 factory cost, $20 ex- 
penses, and $600 duty—to the three different persons, manufacturer, 
carrier, and collector of customs. : 

Suppose, however, that after he has bought this article at a cost of 
$1,620 the selling price in the market falls, or fashions or styles change, 
or financial depression ensue, or he becomes financially embarrassed, 
or for any other cause heis compelled to sell the article at cost, the con- 
sumer still pays the duties. He may be compelled to sell the article 
even at a loss of 10, 20, 30, or 50, or any other per cent., then he is the 
sufferer and the consumer the gainer. He does not deduct the loss from 
the item of $600 tariff duty any more than from the item of $1,000 
factory cost. 

He simply charges his loss to account of loss. Thisis an incident to 
all transactions of buying and selling all kinds of products, domestic 
and foreign, dutiable and free, and is an exception to the general rule 
of business; and in all such cases of loss the consumer gets the benefit 
of such reduced price. Certainly no one buys tosell again without the 
hope of gain or profit. If mistaken, he must bear the loss. 

The duty is imposed by law upon the specific article when imported, 
not upon the foreign man urer, not upon the common carrier of 
such articles, not upon the importer, nor yet upon the seller or the buyer. 
It is imposed by law upon such dutiable imported articles, regardless 
of the persons producing or handling, buying or selling such article 
for the express and avowed purpose of making such article cost more; 
of increasing the cost of such article in our markets by the amount of 
the tariff duty; for the especial benefit and protection, not of the con- 
sumer, nor of the importer, whoever he may be, but of the home manu- 
facturer, and for the further apea papon of making the consumer 
of such foreign article pay this in additional cost of the tariff 
duty if he will purchase such foreign article in preference to the like 
article manufactured here. If this be not the object and purpose of im- 

ing tariff duties uponimported articles, then protection and high tariff 
ek are a humbug, a fraud, a delusion, a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The fact that the consumer of any imported praises pays the tariff 
duties thereon in the increased price paid for such article seems so plain, 
so patent, that no one would dispute it. Yet we find the protectionist 

» leaders and publications claiming that the foreign manufacturer pays 
the tariff duties, not the consumer. If this be true, the consumer is 
benefited to the amount of the tariff duties. This conclusion must 
necessarily and logically follow if the claim be true that the foreign 
manufacturer pays the tariff. Practically this claim is that the pro- 
tectionists have devised a mysterious system imposing high tariff duties 
upon imported articles, whereby the foreign manufacturers and ex- 
porters to this country have to pay such dutiesand then sell such arti- 
cles to our consumers without adding such duties as a part of the 

rice. 
È There is no mystery about taxes imposed on an imported article. 
The consumer of such article paysit. No arithmetical legerdemain can 
relieve him from its payment. 

Senator EDMUNDS, in his tariff article in Harper’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1888, in reply to Mr. Watterson, refers to the policy of England 
in advocating partial free trade, and what she knew, and said, meaning 
England: 

Well understanding the error of the idea that seems to be advanced in Mr, 
Watterson’s article t it is the consumer who bears the whole burden of im- 
post duties, and well understanding the fact that at least a very heavy 2 T- 
tion of such imposts is borne by the foreign producer or manufacturer, this last- 
named fact appears to be entirely overlooked by those who advocate great re- 
ductions of customs duties as a benefit to the consumèr and as a relief of the 
consumer from taxation, Ifthe profits of the foreign manufacturer or producer 
are essentially diminished by customs duties, and are essentially in by 
the diminution or abolition thereof, then so far the money obtained from them 
is not by taxation òf our own people, but by taxation of the foreigner; and if 
the surplus revenues are to be reduced by the abolition œ reduction of ihe cus- 
toms duties, so far they are reduced not for the benefit of our own people but 
to the benefit of people of other countries who are the exporters of goods to 
our markets, 

He attempts to sustain his position by referring to the removal of 
the duties on coffee and tea, and says no decrease in selling price here 
resulted, and makes comparisons of prices, 

The fallacy of his statement is clearly shown by his illustration of 
the effects of removing duties from coffee and tea, articles not pro- 
duced in this country and not benefited in production here by duties. 

The question is not what effect the removal of dutiesfrom an article 
not manufactured or produced in this country may have upon its sell- 
ing price here. 

Protectionists advocate protective duties on articles manufactured 
here, to defend, to protect the home manufacturers agains} competition 
or too close competition with like articles manufactured abroad, and 
the effects of an increase or reduction of tariff duties nmst and can 
only be ascertained by confining comparisons to protected articles pro- 
duced here with like articles produced abroad. 


Senator EDMUNDS says— 

“If” the profits of the foreign manufacturer or producer are essentially dimin- 
ished by customs duties and are essentially increased by the diminution or 
abolition thereof, then so far the money obtained from them is not by taxation 
of our own people but by taxation of the foreigner. 
oe uses his famous if, and does not assert his proposition to be 

ue. 

His „if“ is based upon the supposition that the demand and supply, 
and consequently the market price paid by the consumer, remain un- 
changed, and disregards competition. 

Take as an example an article of cotton cloth manufactured here and 
in England, the cost of which in England is $950 and here $1,000, and 
the market price—selling price to consumer—is 81, 200. There being 
no duty, the English manufacturer receives $250 profit and the home 
manufacturer $200 profit, and the consumer pays $1,200. 

Now, impose a tariff duty of 10 percent. ad valorem on the imported 
article, and you reduce the profit of the foreigner to $155 and leave the 
profit of the American at $200, and consumer pays $1,200 for the ar- 
ticle and is not benefited; but the home manufacturer realizes a rela- 
tively higher profit. 

Now, impose a tariff duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, or an equiva- 
lent specific duty on the imported article, and you reduce the profit of 
the foreigner to $60 and relatively increase the profit of the American 
manufacturer, and the consumer still pays $1,200 and is not benefited. _ 

Now, impose 30 per cent. ad valorem duty, and the foreigner suffers 
a loss of $35 and the American receives his same 8200 profit and has a 
monopoly of the American home market, and the consumer still pays 
the same $1,200, derives no benefit, and is liable to have the $1,200 
market price slightly increased. 

Now, increase the duty to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and the foreigner 
would lose $130, if he still sold at $1,200, and the home manufacturer 
would have an exclusive monopoly of the home market; and even at 
the same price of $1,200 the consumer would still pay the tariff tax and 
would certainly have the market price increased to $1,250 or $1,300. 

Now, reverse the transaction. There is a 40 per cent. duty on the 
foreign article and the home manufacturer has a monopoly, no com- 
petition from abroad, and holds the article at $1,200, or even an in- 
crease, and no duty goes to the Government. Reduce the duty to 
30 per cent. and he still hasa monopoly. Reduce it to 20 per cent. 
and the foreign producer can make a profit of $60 on his product, 
worth at home $950, and begins to export the product to this country, 
and as long as the demand, the consumption, will take all the home 
product and foreign at the $1,200, the home manufacturer keeps on 
his $200 profit, but if the market becomes dull and demand light he 
reduces the price in the home market to $1,140, or his profit to 14 per 
cent., and then the foreigner can make no profit and must retire. And 
in all cases of reduction of duties the consumer receives the benefit, 
either in reduced price of foreign product or reduced price of home 
product, or both. 

The consumer at home, and never the foreigner, pays all tariff duties 
on imported articles, and not only this, but he pays to the home manu- 
facturer for his product profits increased by the amount of the tariff 
duties imposed on like competing imported article, subject only to the 
competition in this country among and between the protected manu- 
facturers. 

When the duty is so high that there is no margin of profit to the 
manufacturer in foreign countries on his products exported to this 
country, you close our ports to the entry of his products, and the duty 
becomes prohibitory and gives the home manufacturers a monopoly * 
and the liberty, power, and temptation to form trusts and combina- 
tions, to reduce any competition among themselves, limit the products 
of their factories to the consumptive demand at their own prices, and 
to shut down their factories whenever production exceeds consumption, 
and thus begin a reduction of consumption, which leads to industrial 
depression and to lock-outs of Jaborers and to want, misery, and suf- 
fering. 

But to establish still more clearly that the consumer pays in the price 
paid for a dutiable imported article the amount of the tariff duty 
thereon with the per cent. of profit generally added, I will quote from 
protectionists whose loyalty to the system can not be doubted. Mr. 
Clay said, in 1832, in speaking of the public debt: 

It is so nearly being totally extinguished that we may now safely inquire 
whether, without prejudice to any established policy, we may not relieve the 
consumption of the country by the repeal or uction of duties, 

If the consumers of the country did not pay the tariff duties, how 
could their repeal or reduction relieve them ? 

Ex-President John Quincy Adams, when a Representative in the 
House from Massachusetts, on May 23, 1832, submitted to the House 
from the Committee on Manufactures his celebrated report, No. 481, 
in which he discusses fully who pays the tariff duties, and says: 

But the duty upon the article imported from abroad enabled the domestic 
producer to enter into competition with the importer from abroad. So long as 
this competition continues the duty operates as a bounty or premium to the do- 
mestic manufacturer. But by whom is it paid? Certainly by the purchaser of 
the article, whether ef foreign or of domestic manufacture, The duty consti- 


tutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in the market. It is 
substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture as well as upon 
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that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, upon the other a burden, 
and the repeal of the tax must operate as an equivalent reduction of the price 
of the article, whether foreign or domestic. * * * 

The incidental effect of competition inthe market, excited on the part of the 
domestic manufacturer by the aggravation of duty upon the corresponding ar- 
ticle imported from abroad to reduce the price of the article, must be transient 
andmomentary. The general and permanent effect must be to increase the price 
of the article to the extent of the additional duty, and it is then paid by the 
consumer. If it were not so,if the general effect of adding to a duty were to 
make the price of the article upon which it is levied less, the converse of the 
proposition would also be true, and the operation for increasing the price of the 
domestic article would be to repeal the duty upon the same article imported— 
an experiment which the friends of our internal industry will not be desirous 
of making. We can notsnbscribe, therefore, to the doctrine that the duties of 
impost protective of our own manufactures are paid by the foreign merchant 
or manufacturer. 

This should be absolutely conclusive. 

PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR. 

The burden of the song of protectionists to-day is the alleged protec- 
tion of our laboring people against foreign pauper labor. 

Our Republican friends assert that a high protection tariff gives higher 
and better wages to laborers engaged in our manufactures—than they 
would receive under a revenue tariff—which necessarily affords pro- 
tection to the extent and amount of the duties or tariff taxes imposed 
under it. 

The Democratic party denies it. 

The issue is squarely and fairly made. 

The Republican protectionists hold the affirmative, and the Demo- 
cratic party the negative. 

We demand affirmative proof, facts and figures, of protectionists to 
maintain their position. 

What do they offer in the way of proof, facts and figures? 

Mr. Blaine points to the low wages, deprivations, sufferings, almost 
starvation, of laborers in England and Europe, and then points to the 
happy, prosperous, joyous, and contented condition and high wages of 
American laborers, and warns the American laborers that the proposed 
House bill, reducing the average ad valorem rates of duties from 50.60 
per cent. to 42.77 per cent., a reduction of 7.83 per cent., will reduce 
their wages and lower them toa level with foreign laborers and reduce 
them to a like condition, 

In this he only follows in the footsteps of his distinguished successor 
in the Senate, Senator FRYE, who previously made a tour of Europe, 
and has ever since been depicting to American laborers the fearful con- 
dition of the pauper Jaborers of Europe, and appealing to them to vote 
for a high protective tariff to prevent being reduced to a similar con- 
dition. 

They say that this proposed reduction of the tariff duties will cause 
many American manufacturers to close, and thus throw out of employ- 
ment their laborers, or will force these manufucturers to reduce the 
wages of labor in order to maintain competetion with rival establish- 
ments in foreign countries employing so-called pauper labor. In sup- 
port of their first point, that wages are higher in this country than in 
England, Europe, or any other country, they present many tables-of 
figures, comparing the daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly wages in 
this country with the wages for like employment in England, Europe, 
and other foreign countries, and showing higher wages here than in 
those countries. In reply we say with the greatest pleasure and pride, 
yes, wages in dollars and cents in this country as compared with wages 
in foreign countries by the day, week, month, or year are higher, and 
we intend they shall remain so, if our wise and just policy shall prevail. 

But our Republican friends say the high tariff, the high taxes they 
have imposed upon foreign products, causes and produces these higher 
wages in this country, and must be maintained to- keep the wages up 
to their present rate. This we most emphatically deny, and demand 
the proofs that high tariff taxes have either caused or will maintain 
higher wages here than in foreign countries. Now, what proof do they 
offer? They fall back upon the one only simple fact, which we gladly 
admit, that wages are higher here than in foreign countries. The fact 
of higher wages here we admit. ‘The assumption, the assertion, that 
protection causes these higher wages we deny in toto. In order to ex- 
pose the glaring fallacy of this mere assertion, let us apply to this one 
fact and one false assertion the principles of logic. 

Before doing this let me state unquestioned facts, which every in- 
telligent American voter must know, that England is called a frec- 
trade country, and that Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain, and other European countries have high protective tariff 
duties on products imported, just as this country has to-day, and that 
wages, by the day, week, month, or year, compared in dollars and 
cents, are higher in England than in any other country except the 
United States, and are higher in France than in any other continental 
cougtry, and are higher in Germany than in Austria, Spain, or Italy, 
and that these countries, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
are adjoining and contiguous countries, with lines of division and sepa- 
ration such as mark the boundaries of our respective States, with rail- 
roads and transportation routes connectingand runningintoand through 
them respectively as in our adjoining States. They are, however, sepa- 
rate and independent nations with different languages. 

Now, our Republican friends reason thus: Wages are higher in the 
United States than in any other country. The United States have a 


high protective tariff, therefore the high protective tariff causes higher 
wages and must be maintained. The major premise we admit, the 
minor premise we admit, but the conclusion is false. 

Now, apply the same logic to other countries. Wages are lower in 
Italy than any other European country. Italy has a high protective 
tariff, therefore a high protective tariff causes lower wages in Italy and 
must be maintained to keep them lower. 

Again, wages are lower in Germany than in England. Germany has 
a high protective tariff, therefore a high protective tariff causes such 
lower wages. 

Again, wages are higher in France than in Germany. France hasa 
high tariff, therefore the high tariff causes the higher wages. W. 
are lower in Germany than in France. Germany has a high protective 
tariff, therefore this high tariff causes the lower wages. are 
higher in the United States than in Germany, France, and Italy, and 
all four countries have high tariffs; therefore, if the high tariff in this 
country causes the higher wages here, then the same high tariff in each 
of those countries must cause the lower wages there. 

Wages are higher in England than in Europe. England has free 
trade; therefore free trade causes the higher wages. 

If because wages are higher in this country than in England, the 
high tariff here causes such higher wages; then, because wages are higher 
in England than Europe, free trade there must cause the higher wages. 

Canada and Mexico, our adjoining countries, each have tariffs 
and lower wages than in this country. If the high tariff here cause 
the higher wages, then the high tariff in Canada and Mexico must 
cause the lower wages there. 

In all these cases the major and minor premises are true, but in each 
the conclusion must be false. The same substantial cause in such ad- 
joining countries can not possibly produce such diametrically opposite 
effects. 8 

The conclusion is irresistible that a high tariff, high protective duties, 
can not and do not in this or any other country increase the rate of 


wages. 

But to further expose the fallacy, the falsity of this assumption 
mere assertion—that protection, high tariff taxes, increase wages, com- 
pare the rates of wages in this country in the different States, and even 
in different localities in the same State. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, in his first annual 
report, for 1886, shows by numerous tables ‘‘the variation in the rates 
of wages” in the different States and different localities of the same 
State, and says: 

A casual examination of these summaries will show that any attempt to prove 


an American rate of wages must necessarily result in failure. There is no such 
thing as an American rate of wages. 


The following are examples of the variation in the rates of Tean 
same kind of work in manufactures in different States and in different 
localities in same State: . 

In agricultural implements the average rates of daily wages for males 
were for ‘‘molders,’’ in Illinois, $3.13; in Indiana, $1.65; in Penn- 
sylvania, $1.80; and in Ohio, $2.51. For painters, $2.09 in Illinois, 
$1.72 in Indiana, $1.50 in Maine, and $2.50 in Pennsylvania. 

In cotton goods, for ‘‘carders,’’ 85 cents in Delaware, 71 cents in 
Maryland, $1.26 in Massachusetts, 96 cents in New Hampshire, and 
$1.20 in New York; for ‘‘engineers,’’ $2.50 in Connecticut, $1.50 in 
Georgia, $2.04 in Massachusetts, $2 in New Jersey, $2.43 in Pennsyl- 
vania, and $4.33 in Vermont; for ‘‘machinists,’’ $1.50 in Connecticut, 
$1.83 in Maine, $2.13 in Maryland, $1.47 in Massachusetts, $2.35 in 
New Jersey, $1.94 in New York, and $2 in North Carolina; and for 
‘overseers, in Connecticut $2.57, in Georgia $3.43, in Massachusetts 
$2.85, in New Hampshire $4.15, and in New York $2.56. 

In metals and metallic goods,” for puddlers,“ in Delaware $2.50, 
in Illinois $4, in New York $2.84, in Pennsylvania $3.47, and in West 
Virginia $2.75. 

In print works,” for ‘‘engravers,’’ in New Hampshire $4.28, in New 
Jersey $2, and in Pennsylvania $3,33. 

In ‘‘ woolen goods,” for “ carders,’’ in California $1.75, in Vermont 
$1, in Pennsylvania $2.65, and in New York $1.08; for ‘‘dyers,” in 
California 81.87, in Delaware $3, in Maine $1.44, in Massachusetts 
$1.12, in New Jersey $1, and in Vermont $1.02; for ‘‘finishers,’’ in 
Connecticut 98 cents, in Massachusetts 99 cents, in New Jersey 75 
cents, in New York $1.25, and in Missouri $2; for ‘‘ weavers,’’ in Del- 
aware $1.71, in New Jersey $1, in New York $1.08, in New Hampshire 
$1.50, and in Massachusetts $1.28. 

In different localities in some States—in Ohio in agricultural im- 
plements, ‘‘plows,’’ for blacksmiths, in one establishment $2.50, in 
another $2, and in another, $1.75; and such like variations exist in 
other States. These variations in the prices for the same kind of work 
exist in foreign countries and in different localities in the same coun- 
try in about the same degree as in the different States in this country 
and in different localities in the same State, and they also exist in all 
the industries, protected and unprotected, here and elsewhere, and the 
rates of here in the unprotected industries are relatively as much 
higher than in foreign countries as the rates in the protected industries 
are. Therefore protection can not regulate or increase wages. How 
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can these facts of the differences in wages in different States and differ- 
ent localities inthe same State exist if the tariff duties regulate or in- 
crease wages? 

Absolute free trade, without restrictions, taxes, or burilens of any 
kind between all the States and Territories of our great country and 
among all our 60,000,000 of people is the constitutional policy, and 
exists while the same tariff duties are uniform in every State. Can 
the same cause operating uniformly everywhere in this country pro- 
paoe such widely different effects or results? Itis absolutely impossi- 

e 

This assertion—mere assumption—that protection is specially for 
the benefit of the laborers, wage-workers, of this country, and not for 
the benefit and enrichment of manufacturers, is now the main reliance 
of protectionists, our Republican friends, to maintain the high tariff 
duties. Hence the frantic efforts to make the voters, the toiling la- 
borers, believe and assent to this assertion. This is comparatively a 
new subterfuge, a dernier ressort of those who advocate high protective 
duties. 

The protective system, high tariff duties, this exotic system, formed 
and fashioned in imitation of the restrictive, prohibitory systems of 
foreign nations, practiced by the Celestial Empire and by Great Brit- 
ain before our nation was born, when civilization and humane efforts 
for the amelioration of the masses were struggling with barbarism and 
feudalism, and it was thought to be necessary to shelter and hedge 
around every industry with the strictest laws, was not transplanted and 
established and maintained here to regulate or increase. the wages of 
the employés engaged therein, and had no such object in view. On the 
eontrary, it was established for the express purpose of encouraging and 
protecting manufactures, such manufactories as would tend to render 
us independent of foreign nations for essential, particularly military, 
supplies, and of insuring to manufacturers remunerative profits for their 
investments of capital, and was never intended to be perpetual, but 
only temporary, as I have already shown, and the fact was admitted 
and recognized that the tendency would be the reduction of the then 
existing higher wages in this country to the standard rates in foreign 
countries. 

What are the proofs of these statements? In the tariff law of July 
4, 1789, to which protectionists so often refer, the preamble recited: 

‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the di 


ischarge 
of the debts of the United States, and the en ent and protection of 
manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises imported. 


And not a word or syllable can be found in that law looking to the 
protection of American labor or increasing wages. 

On January 15, 1790, the House of Representatives, in the Second 
Congress, ordered the Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton 

ment and pro- 
. as orl tena to make the United Skates independ: 
ent of other nations for essential, particularly for military, supplies. 

Not a word or syllable can be found in this order about any plan for 

rotecting American Jabor or increasing wages. The Secretary, Mr. 
ilton, submitted his report on manufactures, from which I have 
quoted so largely, and said not a word about protecting American labor 
against the cheaper or pauper labor of all foreign countries, or increas- 
ing the wages of American laborers; but, on the contrary, expressly 
enumerated as the fourth principal reason, which would make manu- 
facturing establishments beneficial to the country, the promoting of 
igration from foreign countries, which was to be the panacea for 
the ‘‘ scarcity of hands and the dearness of labor.“ 

He admitted the fact, then and ever since existing, that wages were 
higher in this country than in any other, and affirmed that— 
in respect to hands for carrying on manufactures we shall in a great measure 
trade upon a foreign stock. 

Import our manufacturing laborers or employés, reserve our own la- 
borers for other pursuits, and thus, by increasing the numbers of those 
seeking employment, lessen the scarcity of hands and necessarily re- 
duce the wages. 

He admitted that protecting duties— 
evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the domestic fabrics; 

And— 
by enhancing the charges on foreign articles they enable the national manu- 
facturers to undersell all their foreign competitors; 

And— r 
wear a beneficent aspect toward the manufacturers of the country ; 

And that— 
as often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its price, it causes 
an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the domestic manufact- 
urer. 

It is thus clear that the acknowledged father of this British-Chinese 
protective system urged its establishment and maintenance, not for the 

urpose of protecting American labor or increasing wages, then, as now, 
23 in this country than any other, but for the encouragement and 
protection of the manufacturers and to insure to them remunerative 

ts. 
8 5 Clay, the successor of Mr. Hamilton, in defending and main - 
taining this protective anti-American system, never urged it for the 
purpose of protecting American labor or increasing wages. On the 
contrary, when warned of the results of the high protective system of 


Great Britain in producing lower wages, pauperism, and vice, and that 
the same results might follow the transplanting and maintaining of 
this British system in America, he replied that— . 

Pauperism is in general the effect of an overflowing population. Manufact- 
ures have undoubtedly produced a redundant population. 

And that while our waste lands existed they were a security against 
the abuses of the manufacturing system and the effects of too great a 
density of population, and would draw off the redundancy, but were— 


An impediment in the opinion of some tothe success of manufacturing indus- 
try by its tendency to prevent the reduction of the wages of labor. 


He urged that— 


The abundance of capital. the reduction of the wages of labor, and 
the decline in the price of property of every kind, as well as that of agricultural 
produce, all concur favorably for domestic manufactures. 


He contended that relatively wages were not so much higher here 
than in England, as was claimed. 

The facts, therefore, are that wages were higher in this country before 
any tariff law was enacted than in any other country, and have ever 
since remained so, and that this British system of high protective 
duties was advocated for the benefit of manufacturers, and to promote 
emigration from foreign countries to compete here with our American 
labor, to increase the numbers seeking employment, increase the com- 
petition, and reduce the wages. 

This has ever since been the policy of protectionists—to import the 
hands to carry on manufactures, to trade u a foreign stock. 

The conclusive evidence of this is found in the enactment of the law 
of July 4, 1864, entitled An act to encourage immigration? (volume 
13, United States Statutes at Large, pages 385, 386, 387). 

This law appropriated $25,000 to carry its provisions into effect and 
authorized the appointment by the President of a Commissioner of 
Immigration with $2,500 salary, and section 2 provided: 

That all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in for- 
eign countries, in conformity to regulations that z be established by the 
said commissioner, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wages of their labor 
for a term not exceeding twelve months, to pay the expenses of their emigra- 
tion, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be enforced in the courts of the 
United States or of the several States and Territories, and such advances, if so 
stipulated in the contract and the contract be recorded Ta the recorder's office in 
the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a lien upon any land 
thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether under the homestead law when 
me — sot 5 or on property otherwise acquired until liquidated by 


It was provided in section 3, as follows: 
That no person shall be qualified to fill any office under this act who shall be 
directly or indirectly interested in any corporation having lands for sale to im- 


migrants, or in the carrying or transportation of immigrants either from foreign 
countries to the United States and its Territories or to.any part thereof. 


This clearly shows that these contract laborers to be imported were 
not intended to develop the West or for the agricultural interest, but 
for the manufacturing interests. This law was not for the protection 
of American laborers or the increase of their wages, but was in strict 
accord with the policy of protectionists from the days of Hamilton. 

To establish my position still more conclusively, I quote from the 
speech of Hon. John F. Miller, now deceased, and late United States 
Senator from California, in the Senate on the 28th day of February, 1882: 


The ave American manufacturer is interested generally in two things, 
1 A5 A the highest protective tariff and the cheapest labor. It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of that political economy which suggests high 
protective tariff and at the same time advocates the admission of servile labor- 
ers into this country without limit. It means high prices for the products of 
manufacture and low prices for the labor which produces them; the aggran- 
dizement of capital and the debasement of labor; greater wealth to the wealthy 
and greater poverty to the poor. 


I also quote from speech of Senator Joun P. Jones, of Nevada, now 
a member of Senate Finance Committee, made on the 9th day of March, 
1882, in the Senate: 


laborer they wished to protect against the pauper labor of Europe, but it was 
the American capitalist, the lordly manufacturer, that they wished to protect 
against the free competition of the capitalist of Europe. Our capitalist manu- 
facturer wanted a larger interest on his money than the capitalist of Europo 
was willing to accept, and he was given the benefit of a tariff. 

Let us see how that tariff works. It works in this wise, that everything that. 
the capitalist manufacturer has to sell he sells in a protected market, he sells in 
& sien Bi in which foreign capitalists can not compete with him. 

How is it with what he has to buy? For the principal article he has to buy 
to wit, the labor of men—he demands free trade in the broadest sense, not only 
free trade in bringing in laborers of our own race who can soon accom: ate 
themselyes to our conditions of life, but the bringing in a class of laborers who 
have been inured to poverty by thousands of years of training. The capitalist 
ment ge broadest free trade for that, his own market in any event being pro- 
tected. 

Now, how is it with the laborer? Everything he wants to buy he has to buy 
from his capitalist master in a protected market; everything he has to sell, to 
wit, his labor (and, unlike the capitalist, he can not hold it away from sale; 
unlike the capitalist, he can not wait for better times, or travel here and there 
where he pleases to sell it, but he must sell it ev day), he must sell in the 
openest market in the world. This is the theory in favor of the laborer that the 
ee [Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts] propounds tous. We reject it, and 

y this bill propose to bar out this d g, this shocking competition with 
our own people. And yet he tells us we are striking a blow at labor, that we 
ere proposin to inflict injury on the laborers of our country. 

! sir, when the artisans and laborers of this country shall be made to un- 
derstand that they are subjected to free trade in labor they will demand as one 
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of the conditions of their existence that they shall have an open market in 
which to buy that which they want if it is an n market in which they must 
sell their labor, the only thing they have to sell. They will never consent toa 
tariff on bales and boxes and hampers of goods coupled with free trade in hu- 
man brain and muscle. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] told us that he wanted the 
American people to know that this bill was a blow struck at labor. Yes, sir, it 
is a blow struck at degraded, underpaid, underclothed, underfed labor, and it is 
a blow in favor of that fair remuneration which the forces of our civilization up 
to this hour haye decreed that the laborer should get. 

Have those who have been the beneficiaries of the protective duties 
and bounties of the Government carried out in practice this policy of 
promoting emigration from foreign countries“ and“ traded on a for- 
eign stock’? of imported laborers? Let the facts and figures answer. 

From January 1, 1865, to December 31, 1887, 8,582,077 foreigners, 
not including any from Canada and Mexico since July 1, 1885, came to 
our hospitable shores, and from nearly every civilized nation on earth. 

The tenth census shows that 2,732,595 hands of both sexes, all ages 
and nativities, were employed in manufacturing industries, and 3,837,- 
112 of both sexes, all ages and nationalities, were employed in both 
manufactures and mechanical and mining industries, and of this num- 
ber 2,611,325 were natives of this country, and 1,225,787 of foreign 
birth; 284,175 from Ireland, 368,110 from Germany, 225,730 from Great 
Britain, 44,615 from Scandinavia, 153,935 from British America, and 
149,222 from other countries. The percentage of persons, native and 
foreign, engaged in all and in separate occupations in 1880 are as fol- 
lows: 


Occupations. 


Natives. | Foreigners, 


Fer cent. Per cent, 
All ocoupations. . . TSSTCCT exomtacntans 79.91 20. 
Agriculture. eee . 89.40 10. 60 
Professional and personal services. 75, 52 24.48 
Trade and transportation . . . 


Manufacturing, mechanical and minin, 


Ion. Carroll D. Wright, in his first annual report as United States 
Commissioner of Labor, page 245, in commenting on this ratio or per- 
centage of foreigners in manufacturing industries, says: 


It will be seen at once that the tendency of immigrants is to assimilate with 
our mechanical industries. This increases the supply of labor in comparison 
to the demand, lowers wages, contributes to whatever overproduction exists, 
and cripples temporarily the consuming power of the whole. 


The eighteenth annual report of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, chief of 
the bureau of statistics of labor for Massachusetts, submitted Decem- 
ber 31, 1887, dealing with the unemployed in that State in 1885, shows 
816,470 persons of both sexes, all ages and nationalities, engaged in 
gainful occupations, and of this number 574,881 employed and 241,589 
unemployed, the percentage of employed being 70.41 and of unem- 
ployed 29.59. 

In his analysis, Mr. Wright says: 

In other words, a little less than one-third of the persons returned as being 
engaged in remunerative labor were unemployed for about one-third of their 
working time; while on the other hand, the working population of the State, 


considered in their entirety, were employed at their principal occupation for a 
trifle less than eleven months during the census year. e 


Of the 241,589 unemployed, 144,553, or 57.37 per cent., were natives 
of the United States, and 97,036, or 42.63 per cent., were foreign born; 
the foreign born from Ireland, 46,872; from Canada, English, 2,297; 
from Canada, French, 15,535; from England, 11,399; Scotland, 2,314; 
Nova Scotia, 6,091; New Brunswick, 2,407; Germany, 2,592, and from 
other foreign countries in less numbers, there being some from each of 
the following countries: Prince Edward Island, Sweden, Portugal, 
Asia, Africa, Austria, Belgium, British America, China, Cuba and West 
Indies, Denmark, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, New- 
foundland, Norway, Poland, Russia, Sandwich Islands, South America, 
be arent a, Turkey, Wales, and 388 persons from countries not 
8 

When the United States granted to the Central Pacific Railroad of 
California millions of acres of the public doman and $25,885,120 in 
bonds to aid in the construction of that road, the managers or contract- 
ors, by contract with the Chinese companies in California, imported 
Chinese laborers by the thousand (estimated at ten thousand) to do the 
work, to displace American labor, and reduce w: 

These facts speak for themselves and show how faithfully the pro- 
tectionists have carried out the policy of their so-called protection to 
American labor by the promoting of emigration from foreign coun- 
tries“ and the importation of laborers from almost every race on earth, 
civilized and uncivilized, and placing them in their manufactories to 
compete with American laborers and reduce their wages. 

One thing alone—our immense area of unsettled public domain—has 
thus far saved us from an overflowing population in our manufacturing 
centers and the inevitable results, reduction of wages, pauperism, and 
vice. The proof of this statement is found in the report of cotton manu- 
factures by Edward Atkinson in the Tenth Census, wherein he says: 

During the last thirty years ctory Y passed 
3 phases. First 3 the „FST 
farmer; but as the sewing machine and other inventions opened new demands 


for women’s work, women of American out to easier or better paid 
employments, while the men took up other branches requiring more individual 


skill. These places were taken mainly by Irish, with a few Germans and En- 
glish, But as the Irish saved their 8 and as the New England yeomen 
emigrated to the richer lands of the great West, they passed out of the mills to 
buy up the deserted farms of the poorer Northeastern States, where by their 


taken by the French 
show little of the stolid and unprogressive character which has kept them so 
long contented on their little strips of land on the St. Lawrence River. 

Thus, while our manufacturers have been protected by high duties 
on all foreign products competing with theirs in our markets, and 
have practically enjoyed, and now enjoy, 2 monopoly of the home mar- 
ket, they have been and are practical free-traders in foreign labor 
and in wages, and have been the importers of foreign laborers from 
every race and tongue on earth, and have enacted laws to legalize their 
grinding contracts made in foreign countries with foreign laborers, even 
making such contracts a lien upon the homesteads of such laborers and 
all other property, and made the United States to pay the expenses of 
administering such laws; and have freely and without restrictions— 
until the law of February 26, 1885, was enacted to prohibit the im- 
portation and immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract or 
agreement to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and 
the District of Columbia’’—imported such foreign laborers and placed 
them in factories and mines to take the place of their former employés 
at reduced wages. 

These facts are known to all, and can not be denied. 

Our American laborers, instead of enjoying any increase of wages in 
protected industries, have all the time been in free, unrestricted com- 
petition with the laborers of all foreign nations. Even since the pas- 
sage of the law prohibiting imported contract laborers the manufactur- 
ing and mining bosses have been evading the law and still importing 
foreign laborers through others. 

Their motto is protection against competition in the sale of the prod- 
ucts of laborin their monopolized home market and free trade in laborers 
and their rates of wages. 

If the laborers are benefited by protection and their rates of wages 
either maintained or increased, why do the laborers, who are members 
of the organized labor associations, such as Knights of Labor and others, 
receive higher wages as a rule than other laborers not such members? 
Why does organized labor receive better wages than unorganized ? 
Why strikes of laborers in protected industries to prevent reduction of 
wages? 

Who receive the prices of the sales of the products of protected in- 
dustries, the laborers or the manufacturers? Who receive the addi- 
tional or increased prices for which the protected products are sold, the 
laborers or the protected manufacturers? The manufacturers always 
receive the prices for which the protected products are sold in the first 
instance. 

By claiming that protective duties are necessary to enable them to 
pay the present rate of wages they admit they are the beneficiaries of 
the protection. If they do not, why do they clamor for protection? 


They receive all the proceeds of the sales of all the products of all their 


employés. 

Unless protection secures to them higher prices for their products it 
can be to them no benefit, gain, or profit, and isa delusion. If the 
laborers are intended to be the sole beneficiaries of protection, or even 
in part, why not so word the tariff laws as tosecure the payment direct 
to the laborers of the whole or some particular part of the increased 
prices secured by protection? 

The protected manufacturers are intelligent. progressive, and aggress- 
ive business men. They have large sums of money invested in pro- 
tected industries, and like all other business men, they work to make 
as large profits as possible on their investments. They therefore buy 
the materials for manufacture at the lowest possible prices in any ac- 
cessible market, and hire or employ the necessary laborers, skilled and 
unskilled, at the lowest possible prices they can induce them to accept. 
And in some instances where force can be used to any advantage, armed 
detectives and police are hired to overawe the laborers into submission 
to their own terms, 

As they purchase materials, so they purchase the labor of their em- 
ployés, and then sell the products of the laborers and their investments, 
the manufactured articles, at the highest prices obtainable in the pro- 
tected market. 

The demand for and the supply of the raw materials in the market 
determine the prices they have to pay therefor. 

If there be a surplus of such materials in the market, an excess over 
the demand, the prices paid therefor are the lowest, and are graded ac- 
cording to the quantity of the surplus. If demand and supply be equal, 
the prices are fair, average, or general. If the demand be greater than 
the quantity of such materials in the market, the prices are higher, 
above the general average. 

So it is in the sales of their products. If the demand for such prod- 
ucts be greater than the supply or quantity of the products, they can 
sell the same at high prices, graded according to the excess of the de- 
mand over the supply. If the quantity or supply of such products in 
the market be greater than the dokan therefor, they must either hold 
their surplus or sell at lower prices. 
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As in the purchase of materials and the sales of the products of the 
labor and materials, so in the purchase of the labor of the employés, 
the demand and supply, the number of employers, and the number of 
those seeking employment, to a very great extent regulate and con- 
trol the rates of wages, the selling price of labor—the only product the 

man has to sell—and sell this labor he must or suffer for the 
necessaries of life. IIe can not store it away and await an increase of 
the rates of wages. If there be only one laborer and one employer the 
laborer can secure a fair price or rate of wages. If there be one laborer 
and two 8 the laborer can secure a higher rate of wages. If 
there be two laborers and only one employer he secures the laborer at 
tue lower rates. If there be five, ten, or more laborers to one employer 
in the labor market such employer can almost dietate his own terms or 
rate of wages; while if there be fiye, ten, or more employers to one la- 
borer he can almost dictate the rate of wages. 

Protection therefore has absolutely nothing to do with the ability of 
the protected manufacturer to pay the present or increased rate of 
wages, and is of no possible benefit to the laborer. 

All i of protectionists of dire disasters to the manufact- 
urin lishments and of reduction of wages to follow the passage of 
the House bill are without foundation. The duties remaining on im- 
ported articlesof the same kind manufactured here will, as an incident 
to the revenues they yield to the Treasury, be amply and more than 
sufficient to enable every healthful, legitimate manufacturing estab- 
lishment to continue and to prosper and to pay the present and even 
an increased rate of wages, and not one will be closed by the passage 
of that bill that will not be closed if the bill never passes. 

To show still more conclusively that the high tariff taxes—protec- 
tion—do not regulate or increase wages, I submit the following state- 
ment, compiled from the Tenth Census, showing the value of various 
man products, the labor cost, the percentage of labor cost, 
=e existing ad vålorem high tariff, and the rate proposed in the House 


Value | [Percentage] Present | Tariff rate 
Industries. or product. res Cost.) paid labor. | tarif rate. bY House 
1 
| 
| Per cent. Per cent. 
$31,792,802 | $6, 835, 218 21.5 47 2 
210, 950, 383 | 45, 614, 419 21.6 50 40 
10, 073,330 | 1,981,300 19.7 59 35 
5,629,240 1,255, 171 22.3 43 31 
13, 292,162 | 1,788,258 13.5 70 5 
653, 900 44,714 6.8 194 97 
15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 5 2l 
184, 532 456, 542 20.9 50 835 
8,516,569 | 1,893,215 2.2 54 40 
160, 606,721 | 25, 836, 392 16.1 70 40 
33,549,942 | 5, 683, 027 16.9 68 40 


The laborers in all these employments receive much less for labor— 
not even one-half of the tariff tax—than the amount of the protection 
secured to the product by this tax. And the rates of wages do not vary 
in different industries in proportion to the rate of tariff tax or protec- 
tion afforded in each. 

Our Republican friends claim and assert that protection—high tariff 
taxes—makes the wages of labor high and the prices of their products 
to the consumers low, and therefore, in the interest and for the benefit 
of the laborers and consumers, must be perpetuated. This is a pleas- 
ing claim, an attractive assertion, and very misleading and false. Ana- 
lyze it and see the assertion as it really is. The assertion, in other 
words, isthat high tariff taxes make the rates of wages higher and the 
prices of products lower than they would be under a revenne tariff or 
without a high tariff; in other words, high tariff taxes compel manu- 
facturers to pay out more money and to increase their expenses, and to 
take in less money and to decrease their revenues; and therefore the 
manufacturers will be ruined, unless these high tariff taxes, which so 
compel them to pay out more money, increase their expenses, and to 
take in less money, decrease their revenues, are perpetuated. 

They appeal, in that way they have so long found effective, to Con- 
gress to enact laws not merely maintaining, but largely increasing, 
the present war-tariff taxes on all imported products which compete 
with their products in the blessed home market, and blandly claim 
that such laws are not for their own benefit, profit, or enrichment, but 
especially for the benefit of the laborers, American labor, and of the 
consumers of both the imported and home-manufactured products, 
and when their claim is denied then they assert vigorously that such 
laws will so operate as to compel the foreign manufacturers and not the 

consumers of such imported articles to pay such high taxes, and to 
compel them to pay higher rates of wages to the laborers, and to sell 
their manufactures at lower prices, to pay out more money, and to 
take in less money than they could or would without such high tariff 
taxes, or with a revenue tariff. The falsity and the absurdity of their 
claims are thus made apparent. 

They receive all the of thesales of theirmanufactures. Why 
do they not pay such er wages to their laborers and sell their prod- 
ucts to the consumers at lower prices without any law to compel them 


todoso? They can if they will, and no such laws are necessary to 
make them, and if they were they would be useless and inoperative 
and could not benefit laborers. Labor would still be bought in the 
market, laborers would still be hired at the lowest rates of wages at 
which obtainable in the free market. 

High tariff taxes, protection to manufactures, can not and do not 
regulate or increase wages. This must be apparent from the facts I have 
presented. 

But, Mr. President, instead of regulating or increasing rates of wages, 
high tariff taxes protection to manufactures—tend to decease, to lessen 
the rates of wages. They give the manufacturers a monopoly of the 
home market, but restrict them, by the taxes on many products used 
in their factories, from any serious efforts to secure markets in foreign 
countries. 

As I have shown, the steam and water power in our industrial es- 
tablishments is capable of turning out manufactures far beyond the 
possible consumption of such articles by ourhome market. And being 
restricted from the foreign markets upon equal terms with competitors 
the manufacturers must either sell at greatly reduced prices or stop 
production or reduce wages. They have had from 1880 to 1886, both 
inclusive, high tariff taxes. The results are that during this period 
there were 22,304 establishments involved in strikes, and 1,323,203 
employés striking or involved in such strikes, and of this last number 
1,020,156 employés originated the strikes. The employés before the 
strikes numbered 1,660,835, and after the strikes only 1,635,047, leav- 
ing 25,788 employés to seek labor elsewhere. There were 103,038 new 
employés engaged after the strikes, of whom 37,483 were brought from 
other places, È 

Strikes for increase of wages occurred in 9,439 establishments, against 
reduction of wages in 1,734, for reduction of hours of labor in 4,344, 
for increase of wages and reduction of hours of labor in 1,692, and for 
reduction of hours and against being compelled to beard with employer 
in 800. During same period there were lock-outs in 2,214 establish- 
ments, involving 175,270 employés, of which 1,753, or 79.18 per cent., 
were ordered by combinations of managers. 

TRUSTS, 

In the great manufacturing States of New York, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois the number of establishments in such 
States involved in strikes was 74.84 per cent. of all the establishments 
so involved in the whole country, and the number of lock-outs in such 
States was 89.48 per cent. of all lock-outs. 

These five States, by the census of 1880, contained 49 per cent. of all 
the manufacturing establishments of the country. 

Why this great strife and contention about rates of wages and these 
lock-outs by combinations of managers if high tariff taxes—protection— 
regulate or increase wages ? 

The figures I have given are taken from the third annual report of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor. He also gives from 
the best obtainable data the estimated losses, and says: 


The loss to the strikers as given in these tables for the period involved was 
$51,514,723. The loss to employés throngh lock-outs for the same period was 
$8,157,717, or a total wage loss to employés of $59,972,440. 

Verily high tariff taxes affect wages, but to decrease, not increase. 

REASONS FOR NIGHER WAGES IN UNITED STATES, 


Why are the rates of wages in dollars and cents, by the day, week, 
month, or year, higher in the United States than elsewhere, if high 
tariff taxes—protection—do not regulate or increase, but decrease or 
lessen them? 

Mr. President, it would require a volume to show fully all the causes 
operating in this great country to make wages higher than in any other, 
and I can only briefly name some of these many causes. 

First. Our democratic-republican system of governments, national 
and State, guarantying to every citizen, by written constitutions, civil, 
religious, and political liberty, perfect equality before the law, in the 
enjoyment of life and its protection, of property and its acquisition and 
disposition, and of labor and its fruits, and in the freedom to choose 
avocatious in life and to attain the positions of honor, profit, trust, and 
distinction, from the humblest to the highest, in national and State 
governments, in civil and professional pursuits, and securing to the 
citizens of each State all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States, and the perfect liberty to go and come at pleasure 
throughout all our territorial limits, 

Second. The absolute freedom of trade and commerce between all 
our States and Territories and among all our citizens without any re- 
strictions or impediments. 

Third. Our immense public domain and territorial limits, extending 
from ocean to ocean, and through so many degrees of latitude, with 
such varieties of climate and soil and products, affording cheap homes 
to all who will choose them, and facilities to all to engage in so many 
diversified labors and pursuits, and to change from one to another 
without serious loss. > 

Fourth. Our systems of public, common, and purely secular schools, 
open and accessible to the children of all, the rich and the poor alike, 
wherein mingle on terms of equality the children of all our citizens, 
without rank, caste. or class distinction, and all ean obtain such edu- 
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cational qualifications as will fit them for the ordinary business pur- 
suits of life. 

Fifth. Our higher educational facilities, universities, colleges, acad- 
emies, theological, law, medical, technical, and other special institu- 
tions, open and accessible to all upon easy and comparatively cheap 
terms, wherein the varied attainments for the diversified pursuits in 
life can be acquired. 

Sixth. The opportunities for safely investing any surplus of earnings 
and securing its safety and increase, which induce the habit of saving 
such surplus among all who are laudably ambitious to better their con- 
dition and improve their social surroundings and positions. 

Seventh. The absence of a large standing army and freedom from its 
onerous burdens, its blood tax, and compulsory service in it. 

Eighth. Our encouragement of the inventions of new and novel 
devices by our liberal system of patent laws, granting an exclusive 
monopoly of the right to inventors for a given term of years to usè and 
make and sell such devices and the patent-rights thereto, which have 
led to so many useful mechanical and other inventions wonderfully in- 
creasing the powers of production beyond the power of the muscular 
labor of our entire population by utilizing and appropriating the com- 
bined powers of coal, steam, electricity, and machinery in production. 

Ninth. The versatility, quickness, and power of our citizens to adopt 
the easiest and quickest means to accomplish the best ends, the largest 
results. That our citizens, native and foreign, have acquired, and very 
quickly acquire after becoming adopted these last advantages, can not 
be disputed, and these advantages result largely from the causes I 
have named which make our wages higher than in other countries. 
But the rate of wages of labor must not be measured by the dollars 
and cents paid therefor by the day, week, or month, but by its effi- 
ciency, its productive power, the cost of its product. 

One man working by the day at $1 may cut and split 75 fence rails, 
another at same price 100 rails, another 125, another 150. Their daily 
wages are the same to the employer, but the cost of the product to the 
employer is very different. In the first case the rails cost him each 14 
cents, in the second 1 cent each, in the third tour-fifths of 1 cent, and in 
the fourth two-thirds of a cent, or just one-half of the amount paid to 
the first hand; and measured by efficiency, productive power, cost of 
production, the fourth laborer was worth two laborers of the first one. 
This example only illustrates in a simple manner the real value of 
laborers to the purchaser, the employer. Any farmer having timber 
to be made into rails and seeking to purchase or hire the labor to 
make the rails could and would, if he knew the efficiency of the first 
and last named laborers, give the last $1.50 per day in preference to 
the first at $1 per day. So it is in all kinds of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled. Measured by the value of labor to its purchaser or employer 
by its efficiency, its productive power, and the cost of its product to 
the employer, the rates of wages in this country by the day, week, or 
month are no higher to the employer, the manufacturer, than in other 
countries where much lower rates prevail. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his sixteenth annual report as chief of 
the bureau of statistics of labor in Massachusetts, says: 

We venture the suggestion, however, that it is the sum of wages and not the 
rate which constitutes the true money standard of cost of labor, and we carry 
this suggestion to its logical outeome in the following proposition : In propor- 
tion as capital, through machinery, becomes more effective, the relative num- 
ber of laborers is decreased in 233 to product, the rate of wages is in- 
creased, and the sum of wages is reduced; that is, lower cost is compassed by 
higher wages. 

It is a settled fact, in my judgment, that can not be gainsaid, that 
high wages to the laborer are cheap wages to the employer or pur- 
chaser, higher wages cheaper wages, and the highest the cheapest 
wages. And low wages to the laborer are dear wages to the employer, 
lower wages dearer wages, and lowest wages dearest wages. And that 
the product of the highest paid labor to the employer, the manufact- 
urer, is the cheapest. And while he pays such high rates of wages 
he secures a cheaper and better product, which he can sell in the mar- 
ket at a greater profit; therefore our high wages are not the result of 
protection, high tariff taxes, but of the efficiency, the productive power 
of the laborer and the low cost of its production. That our American 
labor is more efficient and productive than labor.in other countries I 
will prove by protectionist authorities. Hon. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 
when Secretary of State, in his report to Congress on the state of labor 
in Europe, submitted May 17, 1879, said: 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice as 
much work in a given time as theave European workman. This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compos with the cheap labor 
manufactures of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will 
wonne you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support 

Hon. James G. Blaine, while Secretary of State, in his letter of June 
25, 1881, submitting to Congress his report called“ Cotton-goods trade 
of the world and the share of the United States therein,“ No. 12 Con- 
sular Reports, said: 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8 40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30. 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates were 
given, to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $4.82 to 88.78. 

Tho average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, ac- 
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cording to the official returns: Men, $3.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the average wages 
of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 1880, was 
about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to 
$4.50, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
mills agate per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in usetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

_ Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would bea very important element in the 
establishment of our ability tocompete with England for our share of the cotton- 
goods trade of the world. 

From these returns it isseen that every American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than 
one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

It thus ap that each American operative works up as much raw material 
as two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the 
British operator's $I worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior quality 
and weight of the American goods are so marked, the American operative 
turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative, 


Mr. Charles S. Hill, a staunch protectionist, who in 1882 was statis- 
tician of the State Departmant and re nted the Metropolitan In- 
dustrial League of New York, ee PERE the Tariff Commission 
on October 20, 1882, and made the following statement (see Tariff 
Commission report, 1882, volume 3, page 1688): 


One point further in regard to labor in Europe vs. America, Here are some 
figures that show a remarkable, but what seems to be an irrefutable fact, or let 
him who questions it produce further evidence, The following comparison 
speaks louder than any argument. 


Manufacturing industries. 


Description. United States, | Great Britain. 
Hapds employed. .. . . . ... . . . . . .. . . . . . 250, 000 5, 140, 200 
Valu of prodack. 5 —— 000 | $4,000, 000, 000 


Here is the positive proof that American mechanics in the aggregate accom- 
plish exactly double the result of the same number of British mechanics, They 
are therefore very justly paid double in wages, 

The efficieney of labor, its productive power, has been most wonder- 
fully increased by the aids of coal, steam, electricity, and machinery, 
and the rates of wages have necessarily increased, but not in propor- 
tion to the increase of efficiency and productive power, and the labor 
cost in the product has been greatly decreased. Hencethe higher wages 
and lower priced products. Numberless examples could be given in 
every branch of manufacture, showing the increase of the efficiency of 
labor, or in the amount of work done in each day by each hand with 
the aid of machinery, and steam, water, or electric power, and the re- 
duced cost to the manufacturer of the articles so produced daily, and 
consequently reduced selling price. 

Who are the beneficiaries of high tariff taxes of protection? Ifthose 
engaged in the manufacture of the kinds of articles upon which a tarift 
tax is imposed when imported from a foreign country are not the bene- 
ficiaries of such high taxes, why do they demand their imposition? 
If the high tariff taxes imposed upon a foreign manufactured article 
when imported do not enable the home manufacturer of similar arti- 
cles to sell his articles in the home market at a price just below the 
cost of the foreign articles with the tariff taxes added, why does he 
want any such tariff tax imposed? 

If the high tariff taxes do not increase or add to the total cost and 
the selling price in our market of the imported article, how can they 
lessen, reduce, or prevent the competition ot the imported article in our 
home market with our home manufacture? How can the home prod- 
uct be protected from competition? Those engaged in the manufact- 
ure or production of the class of articles upon which the high tariff 
taxes are imposed when imported are the sole beneficiaries of such 
taxes, aside from the revenues paid into the Treasury, coming only 
from the imported articles. í 

If they do not receive the benefits, no one does, Take a piece of 
cloth costing at the factory in the United States $100, and at the for- 
eign factory $95. The foreigner can send his cloth to our market and 
sell it—there being no tariff tax—at the cost of the American cloth, 
and make a profit, less freightage, ete., of $5. 

Now, imposea tariff tax of 6 percent. ad valorem on theimported cloth, 
and the total cost here will be $100.70 when the home and foreign man- 
ufacturers are practically on equal terms inour market. Increase the 
tariff to 15 per cent. ad valorem, then the foreign cloth pays the duty, 
$14.25, and costs here $109.25, and the home cloth can be sold at just a 
little less, say $108, and makea profit of $8, orSpercent. Increase tariff 
to 30 per cent., then foreign cloth is subject to $28.50 tariff, and costs- 
for sale here $123.50. Our home cloth can be raised in price to $120, 
or 20 per cent. profit. Increase to 50 per cent., then foreign cloth pays 
$47.50 tax, and costs $142.50. Then home cloth can be raised to $135 
or $140, or 40 per cent. profit. Increase tax to 100 per cent., foreign 
cloth costs here $190, and Americans can sell just below that amount. 
A tariff tax so high as to make all sales of foreign goods in our mar- 
kets entail a loss upon importer, whoever he may be, simply amounts 
to a prohibition of the import of such article. 

Our Republican friends argue that the effect of protection, high taxes 
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on imports, is to cheapen the prices of the home products to consumers, 
and therefore results in benefit to them. This is a fallacious and mis- 
leading argument, and assumes that because a certain fact exists—that 
is, the reduced selling prices of all manufactured products in this coun- 
try—therefore protection, high taxes on imports, has caused it. In other 
words, the prices of manufactured products in the United States have 


greatly fallen. The United States have a high tax on imports—a pro- 
tective system. Therefore protection has caused the fall in the prices. 


Test it by England. The prices of manufactures have greatly fallen in 


Eng 

England has free trade. 

Therefore free trade has caused the fall in prices. If protection has 
caused the fall in prices here, then equally must free trade haye caused 
the fall in England. High tariff taxes—protection—have had nothing 
whatever to do in causing the fall in prices of manufactures here or 
elsewhere. Prices of all kinds of manufactured ucts, protected 
and unprotected just alike, in the United States and in all the coun- 
tries of the world accessible and open to commerce, to trade, have 
very greatly fallen. The fall has not been in the United States alone. 

The cause of such fall in prices is apparent. It has been the efficiency, 
the increased efficiency and productive power of human labor, aided by 
and intelligently and ski y controlling and directing the powers of 
coal, steam, electricity, and machinery. Each man with such aids ot 
power and machinery performs a vastly increased amount of work, can 
raise more wheat, corn, and farm products; can make more boots, 
shoes, hats, coats, pants, and all other articles of all kinds and classes, 
and the cost of such articles is much less, and consequently the prices 
much lower. 

The efficiency of labor and its increased productive power have had 
the same effects, have porua the same results in all industrial pur- 
suits regardless of tari 

How can high tariff taxes imposed on imported products, the artjcles 
themselves, and added to and becoming an integral, inseparable part 
of the total cost of such articles thereafter, regardless of the persons 
who may pa ak sell, or resell them, make similar articles manufact- 
ured here sell at lower prices? The claim is farcical. 

The tariff duty imposed on an imported article is paid into the Treas- 
ury before it can be taken out of the Government warehonse, and there- 
after forms a part of the selling price of such article. 

The manufacturer here adds to the selling price of his product an 
amount which will make such price just a little less than the selling 
price of the import, and the purchaser of such article pays such amount 
so added in the price he pays and the manufacturer puts such amount 
into his pocket. 

If he does not do this, then of what benefit is protection to him? 
What is the object of protection? If it fail, then protection is a failure, 
But our friends say: Look at this article and at that article, they are 
actually selling in the home market for less than the amount of the 
tariff duties on such imports.“ Yes; such things have occurred, and will 
probably occur again; but high tariff taxes—protection—was not the 
cause of such things directly or indirectly. Such claim that protection 
caused such reductions is without foundation in fact, and can not be es- 
tablished by any legitimate proof. Years ago lead was selling in this 
country at a price considerably less than the amount of duty imposed 
thereon on importation, and, as a matter of course, none was imported. 
The tariff duty did not cause this reduced price. 

The reduced price was caused by the great excess of lead in the mar- 
ket for sale over and above the demand and other causes, such as cheap- 
ness of production, etc., and the tariff was inoperative. The principle 
and the object of protection, high taxes, are as I have stated. To all 

eral rules there are exceptions. Competition between rival estab- 
hnis may cause a very great reduction, a cut in prices, just as so 
often occurs between our railway lines. Overproduction, a surplus of 
products beyond the demand, the consumption, may reduce prices. In- 
dustrial depressions will also reduce prices. Bad managementand the 
failure of large establishments with heavy stocks of products to be 
thrown on the market suddenly will reduce prices, These are some of 
the incidents which attend protected industries as well as others, and 
are exceptions and not the rule. 

Think seriously for one moment about this claim of manufactured 
products being so reduced in price. A sane, responsible, and intelli- 
gent American manufacturer, with large amount of capital invested in 
machinery for manufacturing woolen cloth, deliberately asks Congress 
to pass a tariff law imposing high taxes upon all imported woolen cloth, 
so that he, in the operations of such law, may be constrained or com- 
pelled to sell his product, so protected by such taxes from competition 
in our home market, for a less price than he could*or would with only 
a revenue tariff or without any tariff! 

How farcical! This statement only shows the fraud and false pre- 
tense of any such claim. 

In order to show beyond any question that the protected manufact- 
urers are the sole beneficiaries of the high taxes, I will quote some pro- 
tectionist authorities. : 

Ex-President John Quincy Adams, in his report on manufactures 
before referred to, said: 

The doctrine that duties or impost cheapen the price of the articles upon 


which they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of common sense, 
But its supporters first appeal with confidence to the fact that most of the arti- 
cles upon which additional duties were levied by the tariff of 1828 have since 
e considerably fallen in price, and then they argue that it must be so by 
the excitement of competition in the market. It is certainly contrary to the 
natural course of things that an addition to the cost should be a reduction of 
the price of an article. True it is that the duty gives a spur to the production 
of the article at home. The pees of any article in the market must always de- 
pend — o the relative condition of the demand and supply at the time and 
place of sale. But 3 slight variations of time or piaco affect often to a very 
great extent the relative proportion of the demand and supply, and conse- 
uently the price of the article, No safe conclusion can be drawn from the fact 
that subsequent to the tariff of 182$ the prices of the articles upon which the 
duties were then increased have fallen, unless from other circumstances it can 
be shown that the increase of the duty was the cause of the fall in price, nor 
will it be sufficient to prove so strange a paradox toaccount for it by the excite- 
ment of competition. Wherever there is a profitable market there will be com- 
tition. Had the tariff of 1828 never been enacted the competition in our mar- 
ets would have been as great and would have been as effectual to reduce the 
prices as it has been with the aggravation of duties. In that competition our 
own manufactures might not indeed have shared, but it would have existed 
in all its force between those who furnished the supply, and could not have 
failed to reduce the to the level of the moderate profit necessary to the 
existence of the 


James P. Foster, president of the Republican League of the United 
States, wrote a confidential letter, dated May 23, 1888, headquarters 
of the Republican League of the United States, New York, and sent it 
in confidence to leading Republican manufacturers, It therefore con- 
tains the confidential, personal views and knowledge of Mr. Fosterand 
o gentlemen to whom he refera. The following are extracts there- 

m: 


It may not be of your personal knowledge, bnt it is a fact nevertheless, that 
the manufacturers of the United States who are most benefited by our tariff laws 
haye been the least 3 contribute to the success of the party which gave 
8 ta ap ei and which is about to engage in a life and death struggle with 


e. 

A Republican United States Senator, from a State which never had a Demo- 
cratic oe meagre ee in either House of Congress or a Democratic State officer, 
in speaking of the well-known disposition of the manufacturing interest to lock 
up its money, fold its hands, and look on while somebody else fights for its suc- 


cess, BAYS: 8 

The campaign which we are about to enter will concern, more than anybody 
else, the manufacturers of this country. They have heretofore been very lag- 
gard in their contributions to the Republican cause. In fact, if I could punish 
them without punishing the cause of protection itself, I would consign them to 
the hottest place I could think of on account of their craven parsimony. If this 
class of people do not care to contribute to the success of the Republican party 
they are welcome to try their chances under a Democratic administration. I 
can stand it as long as they can.“ And : "I was solicited to contribute to 
a protective-tarilff league, and I replied that if the manufacturers of the United 
States in their associated capacity were an eleemosynary institution that I 
would vote to give them a pension, but that I did not propose myself to con- 
tribute money to advance the interests of men who were getting pens tyo 
sole benefit, or at least the most directly important benefits, of the tariff laws. 
Iam in favor of protection; not precisely the kind we are having, but I might 
be willing to keep even that rather than not to have any; but I am sure I can 
get along without any of it fully as well as the manufacturers can, and if they 
think the Republican party is going to maintain a high protective corps for this 
benefit, and that the men who do the work in that party are going to keep up 
the expenses of a campaign out of their own pockets, leaving them to reap the 
fruits of the tariff policy without any deduction for political expenses, they are 
very greatly mistaken. I understand that in a general way the manufacturers 
of New England have been more liberal in their contributions than those of 
Pennsylvania. 

“In fact, I have it from the best possible source that the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, who are more highly protected than anybody else, and who 
make large fortunes every year when times are coats eae practically give 
nothing toward the maintenance of the ascendency of the Republican party. 
Of course, I shall not violate what I consider to be a proper a of action ; 
but, if I had my way about it, I would put the manufacturers of Pennsylvania 
under the fire and fry all the fat out of them. If the Mills tariff bill comes to 
the Senate there will be some votes cast there which will open the eyes of some 
of these people who haye, while gathering their millions, treated the Repub- 
lican party as their humble servant.” 

These are strong words and bitter, but they are true, and it now 1emains 
with you and your associates to determine whether they are to be reiterated 
after this campaign is over, and protection has, through your apathy, been 
struck its death-blow. If you give us the means to win the victory we will do 
it, Are you willing? 

Yours, very truly, 
JAMES P. FOSTER, President. 

I now hold in my hands Tariff-League Bulletin, devoted to the pro- 
tection of American labor and industries, volume 1, No. 23, New York, 
June 8, 1888, in which is an editorial commenting on Mr. Foster’s 
letter. I read the following extracts therefrom: 

The Republican y is unfortunate in its friends. In 1881 it was defeated by 
the indiscretion of one who persisted in entertaining its candidate at Del- 
monico’s, and by the over-enthusiasm of another, whose alliteration was 
trumpeted bya hostile press to every hamletin the Union where a Catholic voie 
could be reached. 

Now eit is a confidential“ letter issued from the “headquarters of the Re- 

ublican League of the United States,” and so confidentially cireulated that it 
tas received flattering attention from every Democratic editor in the country. 

The Chicago Times pronounces it “one of the most sensational political doc- 
uments ever issued in this country.” 

It would be useless to criticise the tone of this sensational document,” or 
the temper with which it assails American manufacturers, in words which it 
says are strong and bitter, but they are true.“ And we will not here com- 
ment upon the unfortanate policy of the letter, which enforces a peremptory 
demand for money with a threat. 2 

It is important at this time only to review the charges against American® 
manufacturers, which are the bone and sinew of this confidential letter“ 
without which it would receive from us nocomment whatever. They are quoted, 
it is true, from an eminent Republican Senator, but they are quoted with ap- 
proval. and declared to be true. 

These charges, when stripped of their discreditable verbiage, are, first, that 
the “campaign which we are about to enter will concern, more than anybody 
else, the manufacturers of the country - men who are getting practically the 
benefits, or at least the most directly important benefits, of the tariff laws." 
And, second, that while reaping the fruits of the tariff policy they have been 
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very in their contributions to the Republican cause.” Their conduct 
is called cravenal parsimony.” The New England manufacturers, it is said, 
have been somewhat less parsimonious than the others. But of Pennsylvania 
manufacturers it says, in language both vigorous and picturesque: 

“If I had my way about it. I would put them under the fire and fry all the 


fat outofthem.” * * 
But while manufacturers derive no greater advan from protection than 


tages 

other classes in 3 to the magnitude of their enterprises, they never- 
theless do contribute far more than all other classes to its support. The records 
of the Republican prove it. Those who have been en in collecting 
funds for its defense will testify to it. We therefore deny assertion of the 
has chosen for its mouthpiece, and we 
fourths of all the money used in support of Repub- 
licanism and protection has come from men directly or indirectly engaged 
manufactures. 

Facts might be adduced to defend the manufacturers of Pennsylvania from 


the charge 
made against them. But it is unnecessary 


I submit, Mr, President, with these facts before us, certainly no one 
can doubt that the business men, not the politicians, who are engaged 
in protected industries, know what they put in their ets by the 
reason of high tariff taxes and how much they can afford to pay ont 
of their profits to perpetuate Repnblicanism. What is the amount? 
„More than three-fourths of all the money (the millions of dollars) 
used in support of Republicanism and protection has come from men 
directly or indirectly engaged in manufactures.” They are the bene- 

iaries, or they never would pay out such vast sums to perpetuate a 
system which was of no financial benefit to them. 

While the persons engaged in protected industries are the sole bene- 
ficiaries of high tariff taxes imposed on imported competing articles, 
and the consumers, the purchasers of their protected products, pay to 
them the enhanced prices they are able to command in their monopoly 
of the home market, and the Government receives no part of such 
enhanced prices as revenue, the country at large, the masses of the 
people, and all other industrial enterprises are the sufferers. I assert as 
an indisputable proposition, principle, that no taxes, no system of tariff 
taxes, or other kinds of taxes can enrich any nation or people or in- 
crease the general wealth. 

Taxes may be so imposed as to enrich one class or portion of the peo- 
ple, those engaged in particlar avocations not so taxed, but when so 
imposed they decrease the wealth of all other classes and avocations; 
and nothing is added to the general wealth. Peter is simply impov- 
erished to enrich Paul. This is the inevitable result—nothing more, 
nothing less, and nothing else. Taxation is a burden. High tariff 
taxes induce an unnatural, abnormal flow of capital into the protected 
industries by reason of the promised large profits. Other fairly remu- 
nerative employments are abandoned. The employés in these are left 
without labor and thrown upon the labor market for employment. 

Coal, steam, electricity, and machinery have all been made obedient 
laborers in production until our manufacturing establishments can 
largely more than supply our home market of consumption. An un- 
healthy rivalry ensues; cuts in prices, as in the rivalry of railroads, 
follows. The markets are deranged, business unsettled, and estab- 
lishment after establishment fails or closes, Laborers are thrown upon 
the labor market; cuts or reductions in the wages result; strikes or 
lock-outs follow. Having the monopoly of the home market and con- 
sumption decreasing, a glut in the market is produced, and the surplus 
is shipped to some foreign country and sold at greatly reduced prices, 
and the markets there deranged. As soon as the home market recovers 
and prices rise, the same process is repeated. It is an abnormal, un- 
natural, hot-house condition. 

To settle these facts beyond dispute I will read extracts, as follows: 

Hon. James G. Blaine, in his report on the cotton goods trade ot 
the world, to which I have already referred, commenting on the de- 
crease of trade with China, said: 


Our manufacturers, whenever a lull occurs in the home demand, use most 
commendable efforts for the enlargement of their trade in the various coun- 
tries, but the moment a brisk home demand again arises they immediately 
withdraw from foreign markets to the great annoyance of and losses to their 
correspondents, who enter into their new business relations believing in their 


Trrespo: 
our competitors for the world’s trade, and an immediate reformation is de- 
manded if we would hope to assume a permanent and leading place in interna- 
tional commerce. 


In commenting on the trade with Australia, he quotes from Consul- 
General Spencer, at Victoria, as follows: 

From information received at this consulate from merchants who were for- 
merly engaged in importing cotton goods directly from America, it appears 
that some years since such goods were decidedly popular in this market and 
in good demand, but the importers, who draw their supplies directly from New 
York and Boston, soon found that the wholesale dry-goods merchants in this 
city were able to undersell them, the latter having purchased the same brand 
of goods in London at lower prices were current at the same date in the 
American markets. The importers naturally inferred that these goods, repre- 
morare surplus stock of American manu rers, had been “‘slaughtered” 
or sacrificed in the London market with a view of maintaining prices at home. 


He quotes from Consul Winser, at Sonneberg, Germany, as follows: 


Again, it is said that our manufacturers produce more goods than they can 
well dispose of, and unsettle the trade by filling each succeeding order at a lower 


rice, 
k Finally. having overstocked the market. some cases are cited of manufacturers 
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who have established sales-rooms in Germany themselves and disposed of their 
wares at prices far lower than their former largest customers could afford to sell, 


often on long credit. In many branches of manufacture traveling agents of 


American houses sell their wares to retailers at the same rates which wholesale 
dealers have been required to pay, thus cutting the ground from under the feet 
of the latter, to whom is due the credit of having introduced, after infinite pains 
and trouble, these yery goods to the German people. 

He quotes from Mr. Pickering, United States commissioner to the 
Melbourne exposition, Australia, as follows: 

The great natural resources of Australia are too t to allow the present 
depression to be anything but temporary. It would be well for our manufact- 
urers to bear this in mind, and those who have or who desire to have a share 
of this Australian trade should assure the merchants here that they may rely 
on being supplied with goods at the sacrifice (if necessary) of afew home orders, 
Iam the more impressed to urge this, having just been shown a letter received 
by the agent of a Philadelphia firm who are exhibiting here, from which I 

uote: “Send us no more orders at present; our home demand prevents us 

ing foreign orders for some time to come.” 


In speaking of the field open to our cotton manufacturers he says: 


It is estimated that the Chinese supply themselves with cotton goods manu- 
factured by hand-looms, in their primitive manner, to the extent of over7,300,000,- 
000 yards annually, an amount almost equa! to twice the total annual exports 
of cotton piece-goods from Great Britain 

The cotton-goods trade of the world is a vast subject, and requires the best 
consideration of American manufacturers, united consideration to be followed 
by united action; but if the same masterly direction of forces be applied toward 
its diversion to the United Statesas has been applied by the statesmen and man- 
ufacturers of Great Britain to the development of their trade, the world offers a 
field large enough for the consumption of all the manufactures we can produce, 
even were our entire product of raw material converted into American cloth, 
instead of being exported in such large quantities as it is at present. 

I quote from a speech of ex-President Garfield in the House, May 13, 
1872, who said: 

And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was $1 lower per barrel than the same salt 
was selling for on the New York side of the lake. That is, we produced it, 
shipped it across, paying whatever portage, freights, and transportation were 
required, and then sold it to our Canadian neighbors at $1 per barrel less than 
it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, gentlemen will not wanta duty 
continued that enables that thing to be done. 


I now quote the following consular report: s 


No. 67.] UNITED States CONSULAR AGENCY, 
London, Ontario, September 15, 1888. (Received September 18.) 

Sır: Iz reply to the circular of the Department of State, dated September 4, 
1888, requesting information as to imports of agricultural machinery and tools 
from the Uni States into Canada, inquiry elicits the following facts: 

I find that plows of American manufacture are among the most prominent of 
the imports in thisline. The Oliver chilled plows (made at South Bend, Ind., 
and the one, I am told, that has the largest sale in the United States), the Syra- 
cuse plow, and the South Bend plow seem to be most in demand and to have 
the largest sale. I have before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario dealer 
in the 1 to sell same f. o. b. at this city in Canada for $10 each in 
quantities, The retail price here is $12, and numerous transactions take place 
at that figure. ` 

The same plows, I understand, are sold in quantities at the factory (not for 
export) at $14 each, and cost the American farmer at retail $16. 

The Syracuse ps retails at $11 or $12 here, and, I am informed, sells for from 
hl $16 in the United States at retail, and the South Bend at 811 here and 814 
at home. 

It is pleasing to observe how cheaply our manufacturers must be able to turn 
out these goods, from the fact that the Canadlan duty on this class of goods is 
35 per cent. ad valorem, Even admitting that the manufacturer makes no profit 
on his sales in Canada, these figures are of interest: 


Price at which plow is sold in Canada 
Duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem and freigh 
Profit to Canadian dealer, probably ............... 


Leaving actual cost to manufacture 
Retailed to American farmer at. 
Profit to manufacturer on all home sales 


American neighbor in the purchase of 3 implements produced in his 
own country, and the latter before purchasing his plows might well figure as 


Price of plows at retail in United States... 
Price of same in Canada. .. .. — — — — 
Freight to return same to United States (duty is free on American 
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on which duty has to be paid, and the wages 
the same as in the United States), and are sold for 814 retail; thus showing ex- 


whilst 3 hand-tools, (such as spades, shovels, forks, etc.) on which 
articles t! ds 
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It is conclusively proven by these facts that the American farmers are not re- 
regions Ber) full benefit of the low prices at which these goods can be produced 
in the United States These benefits are apparently reserved for the Canadians 
and other foreigners to whose markets we export goods; but existing conditions 
enable the American manufacturer to compel the purchase of his goods by the 
American farmer at exorbitant profits. 

So great has been this discrimination by American manufacturers in favor of 
foreign purchasers that the Canadian customs authorities have come to regard 
with suspicion the prices on nearly all American invoices, as they can not un- 
derstand why these goods should be sold to Canadians at such great reductions 
from the prices at which they are sold at home at the point of manufacture. 
As a consequence they have, during the past two years, largely adopted the 
plan of appraising these goods for duty at the home figuresin preference to the 
prices stated in the invoices, For in-tance, an American manufacturer may be 
willing to sell a certain article for $5 to the Canadian trade, the price for the 
same article at home being $8. The valuation is placed at the latter figure, and 
even though he sells for the former the purchaser has to pay duty on $3 more 
than the goods cost him. The result of this practice is that we are losing our 
export trade to this and probably other foreign countries. 

he falling off of the American export trade to this port on dutiable articles 
in one year having been $211,058. 

The short-sightedness of our manufacturers in this respect, no less than the 
development of manufacturing in Canada, is closing this as it does other out- 
side markets to our s, and is driving us back to trade only within our- 
selves, to the injury of our great saronta interests, to the uction of the 
wages of our workingmen, and to the lessening of the products of our factories. 

Replying thus to your circular by an enumeration of facts, I remain, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
WM. DE H. WASHINGTON, 
Commercial Agent. 
Hon. Geo. L. RIVES, 
Assistant Secretary of Slale, Washington, D. C. 
I now read a letter from Mexico: 


OFICINA DE L. LADNER Y Hno., 
COMMERCIANTES EN ESTUFAS, FERRETERIA Y OJALATERIA 

Piedras Negras, Mexico, August 9, isss. 

DEAR Sin: Yours of the 2d at hand. In 2 take pleasure in giving vou 
the figures asked for as nearly as possible. rst, in regard to shovels. Our 
shovels bought for our Eagle store cost us about $6 per dozen, exclusive of 
freight, Our shovels of the same class and material cost us laid down in Pied- 
ras Katia $2.91 per dozen. Another item: cs ed ironware can not be bought 
for delivery anywhere in the United States at better than 35 per cent. discount. 
In Piedras Negras we can buy the same articles from the same houses at 60 per 
cent, discount, The list is the same in both cases, These are not the only arti- 
cles. Disston's saws can be bought with an additional 20 per cent. discount, 
showing that the manufacturers could sell in home markets in competition with 
the outside producers, ‘These figures are only a partial list. Every article 
known to the hardware trade can be bought from the American manufacturers 
for export cheaper than they can for home consumption, Hoping this will an- 


swer your purpose we remain 
Vary. truly, yours, : 


Mr. WALTER NEGLEY, Hagerstown, Md. 


These extracts show conclusively the results from high tariff taxes, 
which the Senate substitute proposes to increase, and in some instances 
to the point of prohibition of imports. 

A healthful competition with imported products in our home market 
is as necessary and beneficial to manufacturing interests as to all others. 

Ex-President Garfield in the House, on April 1, 1870, in discussing 
the high tariff taxes, said: 

Thold that a properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. Duties should 
be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete withthe foreign product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices asthey please. This is my doctrine 
of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily we shall year by 
year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be more 
nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms. Iam for a protec- 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade. 

This competition can never exist under the existing war tariff or the 
Senate substitute. 

I do not seek to destroy or break down or injure our manufacturing 
interests. The House bill will notdoit. I desire tosee them prosper 
and grow. And would to God to-day that they could and would man- 
ufacture and supply our entire home demand at fair and legitimate 
profits and prices with all such articles as can be successfully manu- 
factured here. No one country can produce and manufacture every 
article of human want. 

As rich as we are in the varied products which supply our wants, we 
ean not successfully and profitably, now or in the future, confine our 
wants to our own supplies and consume them. We will produce many 
surplus articles wanted in foreign countries, and will want many sur- 
pins products of other countries. In order to sell our surplus, we must 

uy. A revenue tariff, such as the House bill provides, will be more 
healthful and beneficial to our manufacturing and all other industries 
than the Senate substitute. The House bill will afford all the inci- 
dental protection to our manufacturing interests which they ought to 
ask, and at the same time reduce the surplus. 


THE TARIFF LAW OF JULY 30, 1846. 


Why will some of the highly protected industries not learn by the 
history of the past? 

In 1824 the tariff taxes were increased; the greed for large gains was 
not satisfied. In 1828 the tariff of abominations was enacted, largely 
increasing the burdens of high taxes. 

What did the manufacturers do? 

Remember what Mr..Clay said. They saw the reaction, the sober 
second thought of the people. The situation was similar to the pres- 
ent, There was surplus, the debt was nearly paid, and the surplus 
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threatened a constant increase beyond all the legitimate necessities of 
the Government. 

Did they then propose the policy of the Republican platform and the 
Senate substitute—to increase the tariff taxes still higher, so as to ex- 
clude imports, and by such prohibitory taxes decrease the revenues ? 

Mr. Clay, in the language I have quoted, shows that they appealed 
to him to save them by reducing the high-tariff taxes. He presented 
and passed his compromise bill providing fora gradual reduction of du- 
ties to an ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. and declared his measure many 
years afterward to afford ample and abundant protection. 

In 1842 the duties were increased and reaction again ensued, and 
resulted in the enactment of the Walker tariff of July 30, 1846, which 
imposed an average ad valorem tax of 25 per cent., 17 per cent. less 
than the House bill. 

This law, this tariff rate of 25 per cent. proved so satisfactory and 
beneficial that no effort was even made by manufacturers or high pro- 
tectionists to change, alter, or amend it for nearly eleven years, a longer 
period than any tariff law enacted since the organization of our Govern- 
ment ever continued in force without change. This is an unanswer- 
able vindication of the wisdom, fairness, justness, and acceptability to 
the people interested, of this tariff law against all assaults which can be 
made upon it by our Jatter-day protectionists. Under its benign oper- 
ations we heard nothing about the so-called American but real Chinese 
system of protection, nothing about protection of American labor, noth- 
ing about ruined, struggling, infant industries. 

It was and is the true American system contemplated by our Con- 
stitution—tariff taxes for the purpose of raising the revenues n 
for an honest, economical administration of our Government; and at 
the same time affording such incidental protection to our necessary 
manufacturing industries as would secure a properly adjusted compe- 


tition between their products and similar foreign products and not give“ 


them an exclusive monopoly of our home market. 

Now, after it had been in operation nearly eleven years, what oc- 
curred? It was finally assaulted by the protected manufacturers, those 
who had so long enjoyed its beneficial operation. Why? 1 repeat, 
why? Because under it the revenues were exceeding the necessary 
wants and demands of the Government. The situation was similar to 
the present; the public debt was nearly paid and there was a threatened 
a just like it was in 1832, when Clay passed his compromise tariff. 
Did the manufacturers propose, ask, or demand an increase of the tarift 
duties so high as to prevent imports, destroy healthful competition, and 
thus reduce the threatened surplus and give them a monopoly of the 
home market, as now proposed by the Republican platform and Senate 
substitute? Oh, no; that was not the panacea proposed or desired as 
a substitute for the then existing real American system. No Chinese, 
= British system was then proposed to be transplanted and acclimated 

ere. 

They proposed, and the tariff law of March 3, 1857, was enacted, re- 
ducing the rates of duties from the average ad valorem rate of 25 per 
cent. to 20 per cent., a reduction of $5 on the $100 valuation. 

Senators JOHN SHERMAN and JUSTIN S. MORRILL were then mem- 
bers of the House. From Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island there were 18 yeas and 9 nays. 
From New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland 
there were 24 yeas gnd 28 nays. From Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, 14 yeas and 33 nays. From Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee the 
yeas were 60 and nays 2, and from California 2 yeas. Senator SHER- 
MAN, who was a member of the House when the law of March 3, 1857, 
was passed, said on May 10, 1860, in the House: 

The manufacturers have asked over and over again that they should be let 
alone. ‘The tariff of 1857 is the manufacturers’ bill ; but the present bill is more 
beneficial to the agricultural interest than the tariff of 1857. Under that all 
wool costing less than 20 cents a pound was admitted free of duty. Under this 
bill wool costing less than 18 cents a pound is admitted free of duty, and im- 
poses a duty of 3 cents a pound on all wool costing between 18 and 24 cents, and 
a duty of 9 cents a pound on all wool costing 25 cents a pound and upwards, 
thereby raising the duty on wool. 

Senator ALLISON, one of the main authors of the Senate substitute, 
on March 24, 1870, said in the House: 

It is claimed that the high rates of our present tariff are necessary, because 
the revenue to be obtained therefrom is essential to the Government, and that 
if we reduce the rates at all the effect will be the depression of all the industrial 
interests of the country. The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and profess- 
edly a tariff for revenue, was, so far as alf the great interests of the 
country, as perfect a tariff as any that we have ever had. If any interest was 
depressed under the tariff of 1846, it was the iron interest. 

do not believe that this interest, as compared with other interests, had suffi- 
cient advantage under that tariff; yet, when we compare the growth of the 
country from 1840 to 1850 with the wth of the country from 1850 to 1860, the 
latter decade being entirely under the tariff of 1846, or the amended and greatly 
reduced tariff of 1857, we find that the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 
1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., while it was only 64 per cent. between 1840 
and 1850, four years of which decade was under the tariff of 1542, known asa 
high 3 tariff, but the average rate of which was about 70 per cent. be- 
low the existing rate, or 27 per cent. under the tariff of 1842 as against 44 per 
cent. upon all importations under the present tariff. Our industries were gen- 
erally prosperous in 1860, with the exception, possibly, of the iron industry, 
This was the statement of Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, on this floor during the 
discussion of the tariff of 1864. 


The length of time the Walker tariff of 1846 remained unchanged— 
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and then the reduction of the average ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. 
to 20 in 1857, which was the first change, and the quoted language of 
Senator ALLISON, one of the authors of the Senate substitute, are com- 
plete vindications of the system of tariff taxes for revenue with such 
incidental protection as all tariff duties afford. 


THE WAR TARIFF AND THE CLAIMS OF ITS REDUCTION. 


Our Republican friends seem indignant when we charge the fact that 
ths present rates of duty are still the war rates, and in reply they as- 
sert that they have been greatly reduced. Why were the very high 
rates imposed during the war? The records show that such increased 
rates were not imposed either for the protection of manufactures or for 
additional revenues solely, but were largely on account of the high 
rates of internal-revenue taxes imposed on manufacturers and manu- 
factured products, For the proof of this statement I submit the state- 
ments of Senators MORRILL and ALLISON, certainly competent wit- 
nesses, Senator MORRILL, in the House on March 12, 1862, in advocat- 
ing the bill“ to provide internal revenue to support the Government 
and pay interest on the public debt,” said: 


If manufactures in the history of our Government have been fostered, they 
are now the strongest pillars of our support. A burden that would ze 
the agriculturists of the country will be taken on the backs of the steam giants 
with alacriiy and confidence, But it will be indispensable for us to revise the 
tariff on foreign imports, so far as it may be seriously disturbed by any internal 
duties—on some things the tax pro is more than the present tariff—and to 
make propor reparation, otherwise we shall have destroyed the goose that Jays 
the golden eggs. From such a revision, including some articles that hitherto 
it has not been considered sound policy to take from the free-list and lower 
schedules of the tariff, it is expected also to increase the revenue several mill- 
ions of dollars. If we bleed manufactures we must see to it that the proper tonic 
is administered at the same time, There are many articles, however, where the 
tariff is now high enough for revenue or protection, which will require no ad- 
vance. 


In June, 1864, in the House, Senator MORRILL said: 


And when we im a tax of 5 per cent. upon our manufactures and in- 
crease the tariff to the same extent upon foreign manufactures, we leave them 
upon the same relative footing they were at the start, and neither has cause of 
complaint. $ 


In making an estimate of the effect of such a war tariff as is now proposed, 
it is important that we should bear in mind that as we increase the cost of any 
article we diminish the number‘of those who are able to consume it. 

‘This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give 
it our support as such. 


Senator ALLISON, in the House, on March 25, 1870, said: 


Mr. Chairman, at the close of the session yesterday afternoon I was endeav- 
oring to show the rise and progress of the existing tariff, and the causes there- 
for, originating in the internal-revenue laws that were passed from time to time 
from 1861 to 1855, for th. purpose of raising revenue to maintain the Govern- 
ment in its struggle with the rebellion, I stated on the goth of June, 1864, an 
ad valorem internal-reyenue tax was imposed upon manufacturers in this 
country equivalent to 5 per cent. upon their gross pasoa and that tax of 5 
per cent. was increased by an act passed in March, 1865, so that it became 6 per 
cent. upon the gross product of every article manufactured or consumed in this 
ar EE in the way of internal-revenue tax. 

This arge internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the 
advance of the tariff of July 14, 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the language 
yesterday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the 
protection of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a pledge upon 
this floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles im- 
ported in this country were made necessary because of the internal-revenue 
taxes. Both heand Mr. MORRILL, subsequently chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, declared that the act of June 90, 1864, was a temporary measure, a 
war measure, and was not intended asa measure which should remain upon 
the statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of poean, 

In 1866, when Mr. MORRILL introduced into the Thirty-ninth Congress a tariff 
measure as a temporary measure, the manufacturers of the country were groan- 
ing under a weight of (internal) taxation equivalent to $123,000,000 per annum. 

These taxes, by successive acts of repeal, have all been removed. First came 
the revenue act of July 13, 1866, when the internal tax was removed from most 
man:factures of iron and steel and reduced upon manufactures of woolens, and 
the free-list enlarged. In March, 1867, a further reduction of taxes was made, 
and by the act of March, 1868, all taxes upon manufactures were abolished save 
only the tax of $2 per $1,000 upon sales, thus practically relieving the domestic in- 
dustry of the country of a burden which, in 1865, was $73,000,000, in round num- 
bers; in 1866, $128,000,000; in 1867, $92,000,000; and in 1868, $62,000,000. The abo- 
lition of these taxes successively upon domestic manufactures had the effect to 
increase and still increases by so much the tariff on similar articles, inasmuch 
as no reduction has yet been made in the tariff. 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and car- 
ried on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tarift of 1861, the 
increase of direct taxation, which, added to the price of domestic manufactures, 
re dered an increased tariff necessary in order to prevent our country from 
being flooded with cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the de- 
crease of internal taxation the tariff 3 and ought to be decreased in propor- 
tion, the danger being no longer in existence which was sought to be averted 
by those increased duties, 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made. I think it should be 
made upon all leading articles, or nearly all, and for that purpose, when I can 
get an opportunity in the House, if no gentleman does before me, I shall move 
that the pending bill be recommitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent 
to 20 per cent. upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will 
noru a full equivalent for the removal of all the internal taxes upon manu- 

ures, 


During the delivery of this speech Hon. S. S. Cox, interrupting Mr. 
ALLISON, said: 


I desire to say, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 
pee ALLISON), that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 1864, 

he reason why that conference repert was made as it was made, the reason 
given by Mr. MORRILL and Mr. Fessenden, was that the internal tax had been 
raised, but that the moment that tax was reduced they would be in favor of re- 
ducing customs duties. That was understood when the report was made upon 
the tariff of 1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference committee 
t report that measure, 


Hon. Zach, Chandler, in the United States Senate, in 1870, during 
this discussion, said: 

The time has arrived when this tariff question must be settled and settled 
upon a permanent basis. New England, for the last fifty years, has been re- 
ceiving the benefit of protection to every product of her looms and her anvils. 
She now is in the position of the rebels who. after they had established their 
government in the South, wanted “to be let alone,” That is all New England 
wants now. She has got all the protection she needs on her products, and now 
her is: Let us alone, and strike off protection from every other part of the 
Uni States.“ I give notice that I shall, at an early day, introduce a bill re- 
pealing the entire revenue system and placing a horizontal duty upon every 
article imported into the United States, except spirits, wine, and tobacco, 


The extreme high war rates were imposed as an equivalent for the 
very heavy internal-revenue taxes imposed on manufacturers and their 
products, with the distinct understanding that they would be reduced 
as the internal-revenue taxes were. 

Have they been so reduced? 

The majority report of the Senate Finance Committee, proposing the 
substitute, states that ‘‘three important revisions of the tariff have taken 
place since 1870, namely, by the acts of July 14, 1870; of June6, 1872, and 
of March 3, 1883;’’ and claims that by the act of July 14, 1870, one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight dutiable articles were placed on the free-list and 
rates reduced on fifty articles; and by the act of June 6, 1872, two hun- 
dred and thirteen items were added to the free-list and duties reduced 
specifically on forty-nine articles ‘‘in addition to those upon which a 
uniform reduction of 10 per cent. was made;’’ and by the actof March 
3, 1883, seventy-two articles were placed on the free-list, while the 
rates were reduced on four hundred and twenty-seven pa: phs. 

It is true that section 2 of the act of June 6, 1872, provided for a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. after August 1, 1872, on the then existing duties 
on ‘‘all manufactures of cotton, etc., on all wools, etc., on all iron and 
steel, and on all manufactures, etc., of same, on all metals and manu- 
factures of metals, etc., not otherwise provided for, on all paper, etc., 
on all manufactures of india-rubber, etc., on all glass and glassware, 
and on all cotton,” not otherwise provided for. 

This was a substantial reduction had it been permitted to remain. 
But by section 4 of the act of March 3, 1875, said section 2 of June 
6, 1872, carried into the Revised Statutes as section 2503, was repealed, 
and the 10 per cent. duties restored as to all manufactures of cotton, 
ete. And by this act of March 3, 1875, the duties on *‘ molasses, con- 
centrated molasses, tank-boyttoms, sirup of sugar, cane: juice, melada, 
and on sugars according to the Dutch standard in color,“ were increased 
25 per cent. of the then existing duties. 

Their claim of reductions by act of March 3, 1883, is not sustained. 
The Tariff Commission recommended a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent. 
The reduction actually made was not 4 per cent. average ad valorem. 
The war rates, therefore, have not been reduced as promised, and as 
the internal-revenue taxes were reduced. / 

They have reduced taxes, but they are the very taxes which caused 
the increased tariff taxes to be imposed, and not the war-tariff taxes. 
The following statement of the receipts into the 3 from customs, 
or tariff taxes, and internal revenue will show how each has been com- 
paratively reduced yearly: 


> Internal reve- 
Year, Customs. nue. 
1800. el pn 046, 651.58 | $309, 226, 813. 42 
3 176, 114, 810. 88 027, 537. 43 
164, 464. 599. 56 191, 087, 589. 41 
180, 048, 426. 63 , 356, 400. 86 
194, 538,374.44 | 184, 889, 756. 49 
208, 270, 408. 05 143, 098, 153. 63 
216, 370,286.77 | 130, 642,177.72 
i 183, 089,522.70 113, 729, 314. 14 
163, 103, 833. 69 , 409, 784 90 
| 220, 410, 730. 25 497, 595. 45 
181, 471, 939.34 | 112,498,725. 54 
192,905, 023.44 | 116,805, 96. 48 


219,091, 173.63 | 124,296, 871.98 


These figures show how the war tariff still remains and the internal- 
revenue taxes have been reduced. The reductions made in the internal- 
revenue taxes are worthy of consideration and interesting. They have 
removed the internal-revenue taxes from apothecaries, auctioneers, 
banks and bankers, billiard-rooms, bowling-allevs, pawnbrokers, pro- 
duce brokers, stock brokers, circuses, claim agents, express carriers and 
agents, insurance agents, even jugglers, lottery-ticket dealers, all manu- 
facturers, patent-right dealers, peddlers, and theaters. 

They also removed the internal taxes from all incomes (the tax be- 
ing on incomes over $600), and all dividends or profits from banks, 
canal, insurance, turnpike, and railroad corporations and companies. 
From these income and dividend taxes, up to 1873 included, there had 
been paid into the Treasury the sum of $346,768, 347.77. 

They also removed the internal taxes from all legacies and succes- 
sions, which yielded over $14,000,000 up to 1871. 

And ſor the special benefit of the toiling laborers they removed all 
internal taxes on “‘ billiard tables,” carriages, plate of gold and silver, 
gold watches, piano-fortes kept for use, and yachts kept for use. But 
in order to show more clearly how the internal taxes have been reduced 
while the war-tariff taxes have been maintained, let us consider the 
percentage of the total internal taxes paid into the Treasury each year 
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under the internal- revenue laws, which have been repealed, or the per- | is pliable as any political platform that ever was built. In Kansas 


centage of collections of internal taxes under the repealed laws, to the 
total collections under all the laws. 

This percentage of collections under laws since repealed was 82.76 
per cent, in 1865, 81.61 per cent. in 1866, 77.04 per cent. in 1867, 76.65 
per cent, in 1868, 52.82 per cent. in 1869, 49.18 per cent. in 1870, 38.95 
per cent, in 1871, 30.24 per cent. in 1872, 15.58 in 1873, and 10 per 
cent. in 1874 and 1875, 9.39 per cent. in 1876, 8.83 per cent. in 1877, 
9.27 per cent. in 1878, 8.94 per cent. in 1879, 9 per cent. in 1880, 8.71 
in 1881, 9.15 in 1882, 7.90 in 1883, and fell below 1 per cent. in 1884 
under tariff law of March 3, 1883. 

In other words, 82 per cent. of the 100 per cent. of all internal-rey- 
enue taxes have been removed, while the war-tariff taxes still remain, 
and the Senate substitute proposes no general reduction, but an enor- 
mous increase on many articles over existing rates. 

Republicans complain that they have had no chance to revise the 
tariff for the last five years on account of failure of the Democratic 
House to pass such a bill. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republicans were in power in 
both branches of Congress. March 3, 1883, they their tariff bill, 
pretending to reduce tariff taxation. They made an actual reduction 
on some articles, an increase on others, and on others still fixed spe- 
cific instead of ad valorem duties, thus cunningly revising the law so as 
to impose higher average duties than before. The average ad valorem 
duty upon all dutiable articles for the year ending June 30, 1883, be- 
fore that law took effect, was 42.45 per cent.; under the operation of 
the law as our Republican friends revised it this duty has been gradu- 
ally climbing up, so that on the 30th day of June, 1887, it had reached 
47.10 per cent. 

Republicans now complain they have had no chance in the Senate 
to revise the tariff for five years past. 

On the 6th of May, 1884, the Democrats were in possession of the 
House, and a motion was made to strike out the enacting clause of 
Mr. Morrison’s bill reducing tariff taxation, and the bill was defeated 
by a majority of 4; 118 Republicans voted against this bill; they were 
aided by 41 Democrats; voting for the bill were 4 Republicans and 151 
Democrats. On the 17th day of June, 1886, Mr. Morrison moved an- 
other bill to reduce tariff taxation. This was defeated by the votes of 
107 Republicans aided by 33 Democrats; for the bill were 3 Repub- 
licans and 137 Democrats. The Democratic majority were unable to 
pass a bill through the House of Representatives because of the united 
opposition of the Republican members, aided by a few Democrats. 
‘Thus we see why no bill has, in former Congresses when the House was 
Democratic, been passed. It has not been the fault of the Democratic 
wie oy so much delay in reporting the House bill back to the 

ate 

The celebrated tariff bill of 1846 was passed by the House July the 
7th; in twenty-two days uly 28, it passed the Senate. 

The tariff bill of 1857 the Senate six days after it passed the 
House. I do not cite, because it would not be fair, the rapidity with 
which such bills were rushed through the Senate during the war. I 
point only to what was done in time of peace. The tariff bill of 1867 
was in the Senate committee fifty-four days, the longest time of any I 
have been able to find. The tariff bill of 1870 passed the House June 6; 
twenty-nine days thereafter, July 5, it passed the Senate. 

Now we come to the last tariff bill that was passed, the bill of 1883. 
December 8, 1882, the Senate took from the Calendar a little internal- 
revenue bill, recommitted it to the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
January 4, 1883, that committee reported to the Senate a complete 
tariff bill tacked on to an internal-revenue bill—a thing never done be- 
fore in the history of our legislation. I call attention to it to prove, 
and it undoubtedly does prove, that when they want to do a thing 
they can find a way to do it, and they are not always about it, either. 
They framed that bill, root and branch; they reported it to the Senate, 
perfect and complete, in twenty-seven days; and on the 20th of Febru- 
ary they passed it. 

The same committee that framed the bill of 1883 in twenty-seven 
days is in the Senate now, and was at workin committee, or pretended 
to be, on this bill for one hundred and thirty days. The Republican 
members of that committee were in 1883, Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, 
Ferry, JONES of Nevada, ALLISON, and ALDRICH. Only one Senator 
has gone—Ferry. The other five have been there all the time since. 
They have had five years more of experience; five years more of service 
on that committee than they had had in 1883; five years more within 
which to familiarize themselves with the details of taxation: and losing 
Senator Ferry they have gained Hiscock, at least his equal in ability 
and far his superior in knowledge of the subject, for Senator Hiscock 
has had many years’ experience as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in fighting and killing in the House bills for the relief of the 
people that never lived to be considered in the Senate. What is the 
matter with them? What has this committee to gain by taking one 
hundred and thirty days in which to frame a bill, when five years ago 
they could make one in twenty-seven days? 

The answer can be made butin one way: delay—delay that would 
excuse them from voting. They have not intended to vote, they dare 
not vote sare their bill, for a vote would show their division. They 
prefer the bill should stand subject to amendment. In that shape it 


and on the Pacific coast they can promise to amend it in one particular, 
That means that the high tariff on sugar which the Kansas farmers 
want protected can be put back next session. All the Republican 
members from Kansas and the Pacific coast voted in the House against 
the reduction on sugar made by the Mills bill. The Senators from 
those States compromise to vote against the reduction on sugar in the 
Senate bill. Senators from the Northwest can promise to amend it in 
other particulars, and those from Pennsylvania and New England can 
promise still other amendments. The advantage, then, they have is that 
the Mills bill is the action of a Democratic House, If there are any 
defects in that bill Republicans can assail it—a Democratic House 
passed it. Butif the Senate bill is defective, why, Republicans can 
promise that the Senate will amend it. The Senate has not indorsed 
it. It is only the bill of a committee. 

Rumor has it that the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], before this bill was reported from the Committee on Finance, 
seducingly intimated to members of the other House that if they 
would pass a resolution to adjourn and send it here his side of the 
Senate would vote for it, and they would adjourn before any bill was 
reported at all. 

What have they been waiting for? To take action on this bill? 
They have been waiting to wear out members ‘of the other House so 
as to induce that House to pass a resolution to adjourn. They have 
been waiting to wear out the House and wear out the minority of the 
Senate, and if possible induce some tired Democrat to offer a resolu- 
tion to adjourn, so that they can go upon the stump and proclaim to 
the world that the Democratic party had prevented them from pass- 
ing this tariff bill. 

9 5 has not 5 of a House left to wear out. 

Tr. responsibility for passing or not passing this 
bill rests upon the Republican majority of the Senate and not ord the 
Democratic House. It does not make a bit of difference whether there 
is one man in the Democratic House or not, the Democratic House has 
done its duty; it has passed the bill, and it is here; and you have no 
right to make any inquiry as to whether there isa quorum in that 
body or not. It has nothing further to do with the tariff question un- 
til you have passed your bill and sent it Pack to that body. 

Why have you not done that? There is a reason forit. There is 
always a policy behind the action of the Republican Senators, distin- 
guished leaders, aspirants for the highest tions in the gift of their 
party. There is always a reason. The House passed a bill, and the 
Republican members of the House offered no substitute at all; they 
proposed to stand upon opposition to that measure, The Chicago con- 
vention met and they declared against the reduction. They declared 
for reducing duties by in the rates of duty. That was the 
policy upon which the Republican members of the House went. They 
therefore refused to do anything. The bill came here. The Repub- 
lican Senators were not willing to charge the Democratic line under that 
kind of abanner. Therefore they must change the line, change front, 
if possible, in the face of the enemy; and they bring in a bill presum- 
ably, claimed to be reducing the tariff and at the same time increasing 
the rates of duty. 

It is a keen, double-edged sword. There is fat to be fried out of 
somebody; there is fat to be fried out of the manufacturers. Here is 
one process of frying it: Increase the rates of duty on certain manu- 
factures; they will fry liberally; generous streams will flow from them 
into the Republican campaign fund. Here is another class. The 
duties are lowered on them, and they, too, will fry as long as that bill 
is pending here in the Senate and promises can be made that the duties 
will be changed. 

Only a day or two ago a controversy sprang up in West Virginia 
over putting a certain kind of coal on the free-list. Who was it who 
rose in his seat and asked what was the provision of the bill in regard 
to that article, and who was it who got up and made an explanation 
that it was a mistake and would be corrected ? 

In other words, this bill is to be kept open to fry the fat out of all 
kinds of man those who are protected by increased duties 
and those who claim to be injured by reduced duties. Whenever any- 
body comes and makes a complaint, Oh, we will correct that before 
the bill is passed; we have just reported it tentatively.” 

The committee say in their report that they are going to take addi- 
tional testimony; that they are going to give the bill further consider- 
ation. What did you report it here for, then, if you are not ready to 
actuponit? Oh, it is a double-edged sword, and it is keen both ways 
and on both sides, with a sharp point. You wanted to bring all the 
manufacturers before you. Did you ever send for any of the farmers? 
Did you ever send for any of the wheelers? Did you ever send for any 
of the laborers, the toiling millions? Did you have a man before you 
who did not come there voluntarily, and whose expenses were not paid 
by somebody if not out of his own pocket? 

We have not yet had the opportunity to see the testimony in print; 
but I understand you investigated that infamous jute combine out 
West, and you had before you, I understand, a St. Louis gentleman, 
one of my constituents, and he brought before you witnesses from In- 
diana, and from Ohio, probably, and other States, to tell you that it 
would not do to reduce the tariff on jute. When they were questioned 
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about it, they were made to confess that this jute man had hired them 
by the day to come here, and had borne their expenses to come here 
and swear in his interest. 

That is the kind of testimony that you had before that tariff investi- 
gation; and this bill has not been reported to be It never has 
been the intention to do it, and your only hope now to get outof your 
dilemma is that some Democrat, tired out, will introduce a resolution 
to adjourn and you will be enabled to let go. 

What is your bill? It takes from the free-list and places on the du- 
tiable-list the following articles to the following amounts, according to 
the importations of 1887: 


Articles proposed by Senate Finance Committee to be transferred from the 
Free- list to the dutiable list. 


Also, fresh fish, when frozen or packed in ice.” 
made. 


Of this no estimate can be 


This substitute proposes to place some dutiable articles from the 
schedules of chemicals, sugar, „provisions, “cottons,” hemp, 
flax, and jute, and sundries, of the aggregate value of $26,331,- 
815.38 as imported in 1887, on the free: list. 

On many of the schedules the duties are increased. 

On the whole amount of metals imported in 1887, amounting to 
$55, 111,922.37, the average duty paid was 40.77; under the Senate 
bill it would be 42.13. On cotton manufactures, amounting to $30,- 
208,851.83, the average duty was 39.99; under the Senate bill it will 
be 40.74. On books, papers, etc., amounting to $5,214,635.21, the av- 
erage duty has been raised. On sundries, amounting to 859, 580, 006.88, 
the ave duty has been raised. On wool and woolens, amounting 
to $80,586,613.71, the average duty was 58.80; under the Senate bill it 
will be 66.12. 

Ties for baling cotton and hay now pay a duty of 35 percent. Capi- 
talists not willing to manufacture them at the importer’s price with 35 
per cent. added, demanded such a duty as will enable them to control 
the American market,” and the Senate bill raises the duty to over 100 
percent. This would give us the benefit of a cotton: tie trust.” On 
woolen dress-goods costing abroad an average of 15 cents a yard, the 
duty now, 83 per cent., is raised to 92 per cent. These are only sam- 
ples; look at whole schedules, 

The following table shows the values of certain named articlesas im- 
ported in 1887 and the amounts of duties collected under present and 
the average ad valorem duty thereon under present law. Also the 
amounts of duties payable thereon under the House bill, with the aver- 
age ad valorem rate thereon, and the same under the Senatesubstitute, 
and the amounts of the excess of duties payable thereon under the 
Senate substitute over the same under present Jaw and the percentage of 
increase, and also the percentage of increase of duties under House bill. 
This is the table from which my colleague [Mr. VEST] read yesterday, 
and I will not consume the time of the Senate in reading it. 


Values of and duties collected on the below-named manufactured articles entcred for consumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1887, with the estimated amounts of duty accruing on like imports under the provisions of House bill 9051 and the Senate substitute; also showing the 
excess in amounts of duty under the Senate substitute over like amounts under the present laws and House bill 9051. 


Duties collected under— 


Values, 


8 


824. H 70. $4, 008, 948. 
974. 92 72.09 | 6,879, 656. 
689, 31 62. 80 792,181. 
008. 00 63.50 411, 999. 
734. 64 69.11 699, 024, 
759, 58 46.08 355, 035. 
555, 200. 80 45.49 | 1,422,138. 
and 
. Ste. . 13, 589, 418.55 | 4,756, 296. 50 35.00 | 3,397, 354. 
a S| HES | BES) 28) ns 
decd yr - oa „013. 7 k > 
Steel, in fi not spec- 
ifled. ...... . ] . 091. 898.65 | 2, 614, 385. 43 42. 92 | 2,614, 385, 
000, 329. 843, 347. 49 84.30 545, 353. 
5, 706, 433, 89 33.80 | Free 
76, 871. 10 25.00 | Free. 


Minus. 


House bill. 


28 £NSER 


88 see 


Excess of duties under Senate substitute 


over— 
Senate substitute. | Present laws. | House bill, 

g Per 

Amounts, Amounts. Amounts. | cont. 
40.00 | $7,531, 853. 64 $476,028.70 6.75 905.33 | 87.88 
40.00 | 13,419, 025. 95 78.02 | 1,020,051. 03 8.23 | 6,539, 369. 54 95.05 
40.00 | 1,423, 935. 33 71.90 180,246.02 | 14.50 753. 84 79.44 
40.00 708, 154. 00 68.27 49, 148. 00 7.51 291, 154. 73 70. 67 
40.00 1. 989, 236, 45 113.83 781,501.81 | 64.71 1. 290, 211. 61] 184.57 
38. 60 466, 497. 26 50.72 42,737.68 | 10.09 111, 461.68 31.39 
40.00 | 1,777,010. 63 49.93 159, 800. 83 9.88 34, 871.72 24,95 
25.00 | 5,435, 767. 42 40.00 679,470.92 | 14.29 | 2,038. 412.78 60.00 
30. 00 571, 236. 67 50.00 228, 494.67 | 66.67 228, 494. 67 66, 67 
15. 00 315, 605. 40 40. C0 39, 450.67 | 14.29 197,251.38 | 166.66 
42.92 | 3, 488,080.52 57.26 873,695.09 33. 42 „ 33. 42 
54.57 777. 672. 29 77.74 65, 675.20 | *7.79 213, 819. 25 42. 47 
2 sesse) 5, 706,433. 89 po A ee ee Fr N asee 433. 100. 00 
— 76, 871.10 25.00 |. 76,871.10 | 100.00 


Nore.—The amounts of duty stated as collected“ under House bill and Senate substitute arc estimated upon the ay tad of 1887. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1888. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator be kind enough to state what is 
the final result, what the average ad valorem rateon all dutiable goods? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under your bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why, you pretend to reduce it to 42.75 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not pretend at all. That is not a part of 
our statement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is your system, not your statement. I under- 
stand that. This statement was made by the Department, 
and that your system and mode of imposing these duties, calculated as 
best can be done before they are pot in practical operation, shows that 
you levy an average ad valorem duty of 42.75 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How much is it in the Mills bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. By the Mills bill it is 42.77 per cent., according 


to my calculation. 
Mr, ALDRICH. It is higher by the Mills bill than by ours. 


F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; that is, the general average is very slightly. 
What have you done? How have you cut your rates down? By strik- 
ing at the sugar tariff, and there is your tender point. Your reduc- 
tions are all made in the sugar tariff. 

Before the House bill was finally reported from the Committe? on 
Ways and Means and in the proceedings of that committee on March 
19, 1888, the following proceeding was had: 


Mr. Browne, of Indiana, moved to strike out lines 340 to 370, inclusive (being 
the r provision, and which would have left sugarat present rates). Lost by 


follow ap, Peds 8 Messrs. Kelley, Brown, Reed, McKinley, and Burrows 
5; hrt aah ae eMillin, C. R. Breckinridge, Turner, Wilson, Scott, Bynum, 
an 7. 


Thus when the sugar schedule was pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House—and the record has been made public 
and it is now public property—a Republican member of that commit- 
tee, Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, moved to restore the present tariff rates 
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upon it and not to reduce it at all, and every Republican member there 
voted for that, voted to restore sugar to the present duty, and they voted 
in the House against the measure of the majority to reduce the tariff on 


sugar. 

Mr. CHACE. Why, Mr. President, does the Senator say that the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee voted in the 
House against a reduction of the tariff duty on sugar? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I do not know how they voted in the House on 
final action. 

Mr. CHACE. I understood the Senator to say in the House.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. They voted in committee to restore the duty to 
its present rate, to what it was before, and not to sustain the Demo- 
cratic majority of the committee in reducing it. 

Mr. CHACE. Did they not vote in the House to take off 50 per cent. 
of the duties on sugar? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not remember. 

Mr. CHACE. That is the fact, I believe. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, it is the fact, 4 

Mr. CHACE. I should like to say that I am advised by a member 
of the House of Representatives, who claims to know the fact, that the 
statement made by the Senator from Missouri is incorrect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What statement? 

Mr. CHACE. That they did not vote in committee in that way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihave the official record, and I do not care what 
the member of the House may say. The official record of the vote by 

eas pa in the committee on March 19, 1838, shows just what I 

ve read, 4 

Mr. CHACE. Will the Senator pardon me one or two questions on 
this sugar schedule? 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. ` If the Senator does not make a speech. 

Mr. CHACE. I understand the Senator to make ont that the aver- 
age rate of duties in these two bills is abont 42 percent. Will he tell 
us what the ad valorem rate is in the Senate substitute on sugar? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Forty-one and two-tenths per cent. 

Mr. CHACE. That is about the same as the average rate of duties. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all, sir; the average rate of duties under 
the present law is 78 per cent. 

Mr. CHACE. No; but I say it is about 41 per cent. in the Senate 
substitute, and the average of all the duties in both bills is about 42 
per cent. Now, will the Senator please to tell us why sugar, an agri- 
cultural product, should have a rate of duty upon it higher than the 
average duties upon the most extreme manufactured articles in the 
country? ö 

Mr. KRELL. If the protective system must be maintained at 
all hazards, and rather than yield one part of the protective system 
you are going to have free whisky, why will you make a 50 per cent. 
reduction upon sugar, an industry that, if its friendsin Kansas and other 
States are correct, needs protection at this time, a new industry, the 
production of sugar from sorghum by machinery, while you increase 
your tariff on woolen goods manufactured in your own States 100 per 
cent.? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Missouri support the duty 
on sugar as a protective duty ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It makes no difference whether I support it or 
do not support it, Iam arguing about the Republican party and not 
about my views. I am attacking the Republican party. Iam not de- 
fending myself. I am not on trial. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam asking the Senator for his views, if he is will- 
ing to give them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is immaterial what my views are. That is 
not the question. The question before the American people is the Sen- 
ate substitute as compared with the House bill. It is a measure that 
has been brought into the Senate to fry the fat out of the manufact- 
urers by giving some of them high rates and others reduced rates, and 
then hold it here and never pass it, promising changes and amendments; 
and, as I said before, when the other day the people of West Virginia 
got scared, a distinguished Representative running for office sent word 
down here to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] or some of the 
Republican Senators that that would never do, and a Republican Sen- 
ator very innocently gets up on the floor and interrogated the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa, and he tells him that that is all going to be 
arranged; that that was just simply a mistake. Let anybody else find 
any defect in the bill and the same promise can be made. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no doubt of it; and it is said, ramor has 
it, that the frying-pan was kept not far from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, so that when the manufacturers and others came voluntarily 
before the committee, they had an opportunity of visiting that frying- 

and seeing what was wanted. 

Mr. President, in addition to the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House voting to restore the tariff to its 
presni rates, in 1886, when a tariff bill was before the Ways and Means 

mittee of the Ho the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock], 
then a member of the House, put a question to Mr. GAY, now, and 
then, a member of the House, in regard to salt and sugar. I read 


what occurred before the House Committee on Ways and Means March” 
10, 1886, whilst Mr. GAY was addressing the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have got an island of salt? 

Mr. Gay. There is no 9 developments of it. There are now fifty 
aoao salt shipped by the day from that island, and its possibilities are un- 

Mr. Hiscock. The way with us to remedy the trouble is this: Gentlemen who 
think as you do should come over and vote on our side of the House, and then 
the gentlemen at this end of the table will be elevated up to the other end, and 
you will not be troubled with this thing any more. 

Mr. Gay. Whether I stand on one side or the other, I am for the legitimate 
protection of every American industry. $ 

Mr. Hiscock, We want the men who think as you do to help us to organize 
the House so that the order at this table may be reversed. 

In other words, you have reached that point where you form a tariff 
combination trast, and all your interests must stand or fall together. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those same gentlemen voted for the Mills bill. 
What kind of a combination was it that resulted in that vote? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is just what I wanted the Senator to say. 
That is the reason you cut sugar down. There it is in a nutshell. 
They did not vote with you in the House this time, and you are pun- 
ishing them for it now. That is the reason; that is just exactly the 
question I wanted the Senator to ask. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. Every single Republican Senator in 1883 voted for 
a reduction on sugar almost as great as now is included in this bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Senator says a reduction was pro- 
posed by a Democratic member in the House. It is a well-known fact 
that the gentlemen to whom I have alluded were opposed to the Mills 
bill up to a certain time, and afterwards they voted for it; and I was 
asking the Senator if he had any information upon the subject of what 
it was that caused the change. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have never heard of any cause for the change. 
I have never seen any cause why the Republican party of the Senate 
should go back upon the Republican party in the House in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Republican party in the Hotse voted, without 
a single exception, in favor of a reduction of 50 per cent. on the present 
tariff on a vote by tellers. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Did the Kansas men vote for the reduction? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say every Republican member in the House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you call them Republicans? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. With one exception every Republican 
member voted for a reduction of 50 per cent. on sugar, which is pre- 
cisely the same reduction effected by the Senate substitute. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, Mr. President, there is a formation among 
them, and there is no question about it, to hold up the tariff to the 
present high war-tariff rates. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a list of articles on which the duty 
has been raised by the substitute of our committee. I will have it in- 
serted at the end of my remarks. 

You have taken hold of the tariff schedules. Schedule No. 226 
changes the rate on tobacco, cigars, cheroots, ete., $2.50 per pound 
and 25 per cent. to $3.50 per pound, a reduction of $273,097 on im- 
portations of 1887. 

By this change cigars worth $10 per 1,000, which now pay $2.50 per 
pound, or an average of $37.50, and 20 per cent., $40, woul y $3.50 
per pound, or an average of $52.50 per 1,000, an increase of $12.50 per 
1,000, while cigars costing $250 per 1,000, which now pay $100 duty 
per 1,000, would pay $52.50 per 1,000 under the substitute, the same as 
the cheap cigar, a reduction of $47.50 per 1,000. That, I suppose, is 
for the benefit of the laboring man ! 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me suggest to the Senator from Missouri, if he 
has made that calculation upon cigars costing a dollar a thousand, 
which is quite as probable as Havana cigars costing 810 a thousand, he 
will show ten times as high an ad valorem rate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the question before the Senate 
and before the people to-day is a tariff to prohibit imports, because that 
is the practical policy, the declared policy of the Republican party in 
its platform, and a majority of the Republican Senate. A minority of 
the Republican Senate can not change that policy. That is your plat- 
form. Upon the other hand, the Democratic party stands upon the 
platform of a reduction of the rates of tariff duties to that amount 
which will yield revenues for the support of the Government and afford 
the incidental protection which all tariff duties afford. 

You have not passed your bill; you do not intend to pass it. You 
are just waiting now to get some tired Democrat to introduce a reso- 
lution to adjourn, and you will gladly adopt it and go home, and then 
try to charge upon the Democratic party throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that the cause you have not passed the tariff bill 
is that the Democrats moved an adjournment. 


APPENDIX, 
ITEMS ON WHICH DUTY IS RAISED BY SENATE SUBSTITUTE. 
Metals: k; 
Chains less than three-eighths inch. 
Sheets of iron or steel less than No. 29 wire gauge, 
Sheets of iron or steel less than No. 29 wire gauge, galvanized. 
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Metals continued. 

Fence-wire rods smaller than No. 5. 
Wire worth over 10 cents per pound. 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, ete., less than 1 cent, 
Cotton-ties 
Bronze powder. 
Table cutlery, and all knives. 
Penknives and pocket knives. 
Gold leaf. 
Breech-loading shotguns, cheap. 

uicksilver. 

ood-screws one-half inch and less, 
Sil Ear yyy 


ood: 
Rattans, manufactured. 

Tobacco: 4 h 
Cigars, cigarettes, an eroots, cheap. 
Leas, tobacco, wrapper. 

Provisions: 

Animals, live. 
Cotton: - 
Medium yarns, 
Cotton cloth exceeding 150 threads to 200. 
Stockings and hose, fashioned. 
Flax and hemp: 


Yarns. 
Brown and bleached linens, 
Grass-cloth, 
Shectings. 
Manufactures of flax, ete, 
Sail duck. 
Jute yarn. 
Laces, embroideries, ete, 
Cuffs and collars, 
Wool: 
Class I, combing wools, cheap. 
Class 2, clothing wools, cheap. 
Class3, carpet wools, dear, 
Manufactures of wool: 
oths. 
Shawls, 
All manufactures, 


Yarns, 
Women and children’s dress goods. 
Clothing, ready-made. 
Cloaks, dolmans, and jackets. 
Silk goods: 
Laces, embroideries. 


Photographs, 
Buttons. 


Mr. SPOONER obtained the floor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Before the Senator proceeds I should like to have 
read or put in the RECORD a letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in regard to the system for the free use of distilled spirits in 
the arts and manufactures as provided for in the substitute of our Fi- 
nance Committee. 4 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it may be inserted in the RECORD without 
being read. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want it read either before or after the Senator en- 
titled to the floor gets through. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want it to go in as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the paper. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
£ Washington, October 8, 1888. 

Sin: Referring to your request for an expression of my views respecting the 

ro exemption from tax of alcohol used in the industrial arts, as provided 

nthe amendment reported by the Senate Finance Committee to House bill 
9051, inclosed please find copy of a letter addressed from this office to Hon. JAMES 
B. Beck, under date of August 2, in response to a similar request pending the 
consideration of this proposed measure in committee. No copf of the pro- 
posed amendment was furnished this office at the time, and this suggested 
change in the law was considered simply as a proposition, without regard to 
the conditions imposed, and solely from a revenue standpoint. Notwithstand- 
ing the many safeguards now contained in the bill against the fraudulent use 
of the alcohol so exempt from tax, the pro measure is, in my judgment, 
still open to the objections noted in my letter referred to; and as a measure for 
the relief of the manufacturer and the tax-payer, the amendment, I think. is 
open to still further objection. 

The many requirements contained in the bill respecting the storage, custody, 
and use of the alcohol in the cases provided, and the large bond security ex- 
acted and other conditions imposed tor the prevention of fraud, would, in my 
opinion, prove so burdensome und so difficult of compliance in many instances 
as to 8 the average manufacturer from availing himself of the proposed 
exemption. 

The quantity of alcohol used in small lots by retail druggists and other small 
manufacturers in this country for pharmaceutical purposes and in the prepara- 
tion of cologne-waters, toilet articles, etec., is very considerable and possibly 
exceeds, in the aggregate, the quantity used by the large wholesale manufact- 
urers for like papers: But, in order toobtain alcoho! free of tax in the manner 

rovided for in the bill (except in cases where the alcohol has first been methy- 
fated) the applicant must first provide a se te and secure room on his prem- 
ises for the exclusive storage of the alcohol so obtained, and must file with the 
collector of his district the necessary notices and entries and a bond in a sum 
of not less than $5,000; and no portion of the alcohol, however small, ean be re- 
moved from such store- room unless for immediate use and in the presence of 
Kie 5 storekeeper having the custody of the room and spirits stored 
therein. 

The practical difficulties here involved in the case of a small manufacturer, 
in providing. the required store-room and securing the attendance of a store- 
keeper at the proper time, are such as would. iu my judgment, effectually ex- 
clude this class of manufacturers from any benefits under the bill. If such should 


pore to be the case the business of manufacturing articles where alcohol is used 
n any considerable quantities would, of course, soon pass into the hands of a 
few large manufacturers who could easily comply with all the uirements 
of the proposed law. Such a law would be manifestly unjust; and the benefits 
which the consumer of the articles so produced would derive under the law 
would be such as the manufacturers would graciously concede. The provisions 
made in the bill for the establishment of “bonded alcohol warehouses,” into 
which all bonded alcohol withdrawn from the distiller's warehouse must pass 
before reaching the manufacturer, would also in my judgment be greatly to the 
advantage of the large manufacturer over bis smaller competitor. 

The large bond 3 ($100,000) required of the proprietor of such ware- 
house would necessarily limit the number of warehouses so established, and 
would of course effectually prevent the small manufacturer from establishing 
his own bonded warehouse. By a system of warehouse charges, commissions, 
ete., the small manufacturer would be entirely at the mercy of the proprietors 
of these bonded warehouses and the distillers of the alcoho]. ‘The opportunit: 
afforded by this bill for a combination of alcohol distillers and large man 
urers to establish these bonded warehouses and control the spirits entered into 
and withdrawn therefrom is, to my mind, a most dangerous one. 

One of the principal objections now urged tothe present tax on distilled spirits, 
especially as to alcohol (on which the tax is nearly five times the cost of pro- 
ducing the article) is that, owing to this high rate of tax and the many onerous 
restrictions pla on the business, the manufacture of this article is controlled 
by a few distillers, who, by l:miting their production, are able to fix their own 
price on the article produced. It, as I apprehend, the effect of this proposa 
amendment to the law imposing this large tax would be to confine the manu- 
facture of articles from alcohol, free of tax, to a comparatively small number of 
manufacturers, the monopoly feature of the internal-revenue Jaw, if it now 
exists, would, Instead of being lessened, be greatly increased, and the whole 
system of revenue laws relating to distilled spirits would become so unequal 
and unjust as to invite their hasty repeal. 8 

In view of this objectionable feature of the bill and the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the fraudulent use of the alcohol asset forth in the accompanying 
letter, I can not but regard this proposed measure as inexpedient and danger- 
ous in the highest degree. . 

Recent experiments conducted in this office with methylated spirits (the de- 
tails of which wil: appearin my annual report of 1888) demonstrate the fact that 
such spirits, even when containing a large per cent, of methyl, can by a ve 
simple and inexpensive process be so demethylated or cleansed as toadmit of, 
their being used in the compounding of liquors intended as beverages 

The vision found in the bill for the methylation of alcohol in the bonded 
alcoho! warehouses, and the exemption of such methylated spirits from many 
of the restrictions applicable to pure alcohol, would seem to furnish another 
dangerous opportunity for fraud, instead of affording an additional safeguard 
against fraud as intended. 

The proposed measure is open to the further objection that the employment 
of a force necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill, and to properly super- 
vise the business therein authorized, would probably entail upon the Govern- 
ment an expense greater than any similar measure heretofore proposed, an 
perhaps equai to the present cost of collecting the entire receipts from distilled 
spirits, and that no provision is made in the bill for this large additional ex- 
pense, or for the appointment of additional revenue agents, which would be ab- 
solutely necessary in case the bill should become a law, 

R ullx, yours, : 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner, 

Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Commissioner of Interaal Rev- 
enue makes his criticisms upon our provision as respects alcohol used 
in the arts. One is that the provision respecting bonded warehouses 
is too severe, that we have tied it up too closely, and therefore there 
is danger that these bonded warehouses may be in a few hands, Inas- 
much as the iaw authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to establish 
as many bonded warehouses as he chooses to establish, I do not think 
there can be any sort of danger in that regard unless the Secretary of 
the Treasury chooses to act without due regard to the public interest. 

As to the recovery of methylated spirits, I wish to say just one 
word. England and Germany to-day are allowing manufacturers to 
use methylated spirits, and the concurrent testimony in both those 
countries is that they can not be recovered except by redistillation. So 
T care not what the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may have stated 
in his report of 1888, he can not overcome the fact that in two great 
countries they use methylated spirits to-day. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator, before he takes his seat, allow me to 
make one statement? : 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. That is avery material question of fact, I assert now, 
and I can demonstrate, that this wood-alcohol or methyl can be taken 
out after it is used in the arts and sciences and prepared ns a harmless 
drink, and in this very town inside of three days I have scen, on a 
machine costing $22, brandy and whisky manutactured after having 
been demethylated, equal quantities of fine brandy and of woorl-aleo- 
hol and of pure alcohol, and afterwards the methyl or wood-alcohol, 
which is a poison, taken out and then reduced by water until no man, 
except an expert, could tell the difference between it and the brandy 
and whisky sold in the saloons at high prices. 

That is a question of fact. I assert that I can produce the process 
here that will manufacture it, and Isay, no matter what has been done 
in England or in France or anywhere else, that this is done in this 
town; and if I had known that this matter would come up I should 
have brought the actual article manufactured, which can be drunk 
with periect impunity and can not be detected. 

Mr. TELLER. Would it make a man drunk ? 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course. It hias alcohol in it. Iassertitasa 
fact, and it can be proved by actual demonstration; and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] was right when he said that it was dangerous 
to put this provision in this bill, as he declared in his opening speech. 

Mr. ALLISON. He did not say it so strongly as that. He said he 
had some doubt about it. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; he said he had great doubts, so great that he be- 
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lieved it would almost destroy the internal-revenue system of taxation 
on spirits: 

Twill make this assertion good or else I will stand convicted here 
not only of inaccuracy, but of something worse. I say you can take 
the finest brandy or the finest bourbon whisky made at the Taylor 
distillery or any of theother distilleries of Kentucky, put with it equal 
quantities of wood-alcohol, which is a poison, and of a pure alcohol, 
which is not, and you can use the wood-alcohol together with the other 
in the arts and sciences, and afterwards you can extract by this pro- 
cess, on a machine costing $22, actual valuation, all the wood-alcohol 
or methyl, demethylate it, and then it isa harmless drink, and can be 
sold in all saloons, 

Mr, ALLISON. What is the process? ° 

Mr. VEST. I do not undertake to describe it. I have seen it. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a process of redistillation, and it requires the 
same effort that it requires to distill alcohol. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri has such a scheme, he has a scheme which under the House bill 
will enable a man to have in his bureau drawer a distillery for the 
manufacture of whisky. 

Mr. VEST. I would rather the Senator should use another form of 
expression. I have not any such scheme. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. VEST. That machine is in the office of the Commissioner ot 
Internal Revenue, and open to inspection. j 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Ido not care where the machine is. 
I only want to say that the most distinguished experts—— 

Mr. VEST. I do‘not want my name put in any scheme. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of courseI meant it in no offensivesense to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that. 

Mr. ALLISON. He said he had the machine. 


Mr. VEST. No; I said I had seen it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iof course know that the Senator from Missouri 
is not engaged in any such occupation as that. I only know that ex- 
perts have made efforts in this country, in England, and in Germany for 
the extraction of wood-alcohol, and it has been regarded as the most im- 
portant invention that could be made, and they all concur that this 
wood-alcohol can not be recovered except by a process of distillation or 
redistillation, which must be of the same nature as the original process 
of distilling alcohol. i 

It is true that in Germany they have adopted an additional safe- 
guard by the injection of a small quantity of pyridine, a natural prod- 
uct of nicotine, but recently found in coal-tar, and which is extracted 
from it, and thereby they have made it more secure and more absolute; 
and we propose in this bill that the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
authority to use the improved methods now in use in Germany and to 
some extent in Great Britain. So, I care not what the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may say or what machine the Senator from Missouri 
may have seen or observed, it is by a process of redistillation, in my 
judgment, which is a process, that if successful, will enable every man 
to produce alcohol, and it is the only way whereby this wood-alcohol 
can be recovered. j 

Mr. VEST. Before the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] 
proceeds, will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to have put in the RECORD certain tables, 
which came to me this morning from the Treasury Department, in re- 
gard to the duties imposed by the Senate committee’s substitute. I 
want them a par in the RECORD for the use of all Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The tables will be printed in the 
RECORD, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The tables are as follows: 


SCHEDULE K.— Wool and manufaciures of wool. 


Total unmanufact- 
ured Wool. 


Woolen cloths, valued 
not over 40 cts, p. 
288 IDS. 


Valued above 40 cts. 
and not 


ots. pe: 
Valuéd above 60 cts. 
per Ib. 


——— 


Amount of duties. Ad se en equiva- 
At new rates, 
At new rates, based upon| per upon 
Articles. importationg for fiscal] unit of jus Dax ta 
a Senate bill. Sy 9 N fiscal year 
Class I. 
Wool,hair — es 
goat, „value 
— — Jha. 22, 607, 856. 30 Free. II cts. p. Ib... ... $2,260,785,64 S w 
. e. ee Free. II ets. p. Ib. eee 
6 "| Free...| 22 ets. p. 1b 78,688.00. 
W eti — “st Free. 22 cts. p. Ib. 482. 
ured, value 30 cts. 
or less —.—.— Free.. 33 cts. p. Ib. 55. 
Scoured, value over 
ots. P. Ib. Ibs. Free. . 33 cts. p. Ib.. 
Class II. 
woo! 30 
. 10 cts. p. Ib... Free... u cts. p. Ib. 
lb., 
1 dee ee 12 ets. p. Ib. ... Free. 11 cts. p. Ib. 
Scoured, value 30 ets. 
or less p. Ib. Ibs. 30 cts. p. Ib... Free...) 33 cts. p. Ib 
Class III. 
t wool, value 12 cts. 
ae less p. Ib. Abs. 21 cts. p. Ib. 
Scoured lbs... 74 cts. p. Ib. 
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SCHEDULE K.— Wool and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Importations for fiscal 
year 1887 


Rates of duty. Amount of duties. ag Stine oe 
At new rates, 
Fi Value 
E { At new rates, based upon per EAA 
2 Articles. y importations for fiscal| unit of pyist| tions fortho 
2 f House Collected | year 1887. quan- | ing | fiscal year 
E l Quantity. Value. Existing law. hill. Senate bill. In 1887. i 
F House bill. Senate bill. Renee aces 
Woolen cloths—cont'd. 
Valued not above 80 8 25 
cts. per Ib. 35 PrP len W Re Peed „ 8610, ea $0. my 8⁴ 
Valued above 80 cts. TENI EZ ‘Scie $7,531 75.15 
per Ib. . a 1 7, 689, 699. 02 Same 35 cts. 18. 40 p. et. 6, 415,016.73 1, 211,68. 91 
and P. ct. fa 
Total woolen cloths.) 8, 807, 263. 42/10, 022, S70. 67... . .. ... . . . . eee 7, 055, — 5 5 7. 531, 853. 8 70 40, 40. 75.15 
Å) Se eee OO 
Woolen shawls, valued 
not above 80 
cts. Ibs. d ib. = a 
y -i 


— not above 60 


854) Yarns, woolen and 
wo 2 

Valued not above 30 

Sets. per Ib.. Ibs. 

Valued above gets. p. 

Ib. and not above 


Ib. and not above 


40 ots. p. Ib. . Ibs. 3 
Valued above 40 cts.p. and 3 p. 
Ib. and not above 
18 cts. 
and 3p. 
24 cts. 
and 
35 cts. 
and 
30 cts. p. 
and35 p. 
35 cts. p. : p. 916,419.10; 00, 898. 00 1,047,811. 
and 40 p. ot. 
10 cts. p. Ib. 
and 35 p. 
not 
— 40 cts. p. 5 
Ib... PES “rg 174,018.25) 00, 737. 00 12 cts. p. Ib. 42,140.14 33, 953. 125, 681 
Valued “exceedin and 35 p. ct. 
ets. p. Ib. an — 
above 60 cts. p. * 
and z 
Valued exceedin 
cts, p. Ib. an 
ib. 3,785, 978, 60| 2,740, 630.00, 24 cts. 1,867, 36; 
855. 30. . . . . eee 
Valued  exotedin and. ck 
. 1, 343, 256. 80 1, 469, 661.7 35 cts. P. qt . 058, 004, 68 1, 684. 116. 6 3,735, 810. 
> and 40 p. 
Total manufactures 
not elsewhere 
specified... 8, 108, 795. 82) 6, 656, 449. 43. 4. 860. 8 2, on2, 570.7 5, 808, 740. 14 -821| 68.52 
854| Balmorals: 
Valued above 30 cts. p. 
oe and not above 
p. Ib. .. . Ibs. 12 cts. p. 250.58) 148. 482. 65 367 67.72 
i and 35 p. | 
60 cts. p. Ib... Ibs... 426.00, 18 cts. p 170. " 128. 80 6. 
Valued above 60 cts. p. and 35 p. 
lb. and not above 
Valtedabovesiia g. 9 
alued above P- an 
Tae eat fai Ibs. 28 cts. P. 897. 1.71.00 1. 
and 40 


1.218,00 2.68.00 756 
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SCHEDULE K.— Wool and manufactures of wool— Continued. 


Importations a fiscal Rates of duty. 


year 1887. Amount of duties, | 


| Ad valorem equiva- 
| lents. 


Value | At new rates, 


2 At new rates, based u based Gpon 
5 upon) per 
3 Adan. importations for fiscal unit of 1. i 33 
: ‘House Collected | year quan- 5 
E Existing law. bill. Senate bill. In 1887. tity. | ing fiscal year 
House Sen: ate 
2 House bill. Senate bill. bill, | Dilj. 3 
355| Flannels: 
Valued not above 30 
p. Ib. . Ibs. 10 cts. p. Ib. 40 p. ct. 10 cts. p. Ib. 
Valued above 30 cts. and 35 p. ct. and 35 p. ct. 
ene not above 40 
cts. p. Ib. . . . Ibs. 12 cts. p. Ib. 40 P. et. 12 cts. p. Ib. 
Valued above 40 cts and 35 p. ct. and 35 p. ct. 
ang not above 60 
8. p. Ib . Ibs... 18 cts. p. Ib. 40 p. ot. 18 cts. p. Ib. 
Valued above 60 ets. and 35 p. ct. and 35 p. ct. 
and not above 80 
i whose Scat nyt’ 
esT i P- ib: 40 p. et. 40 cts. p. Ib. 
D A ireak lbs. 8 and 40 P. ct. 
Total flannels......... 
Blankets: 
* not above 30 
ts. p. Ib. .... Ibs. 10 cts. p. lb. 40 p. et. 10 p. Ib. 
i and 35 p. ct. and 35 p. ct. 
Ib. and not above x 
40 cts. p. Ib. Ibs. 5 250.60| 12 cts. p. Ib. {40p.ct.| 12 cts. p. Ib. 
Valued Abova 0e and35p. ct. and 35p. ct. 
Ib. and not above 
60 cts. p. 10. Ibs. 526, 00 8 40 p. et. 1 247% > 
a P- $ 
Valued above © cts. p. 
Ib. and not above 
y ees Lag 1 0 21 ety = 339. 38)... . 
alued above s, and35p. at. 40 p. ot. 40 cts. p. Ib. 
p. Ib Ibs. 1 z W li 1,258.81 911.95, 1.812. 
Total blankets. .“ 7.570. 3,886.52... 5 eee 2.788. 2% 1. 513 71.67 40.00 77.16 
Hats of wool: i 


Valucd above 40 ets. p. 


554 2, 999. 
Ib, and not above 
282. 69 


== — i — ö 
282, 251. 
| 


60 cts, p. Ib.. Ibs. 18 ets. p. Ib. 40 p. et. 18 cts. p. Ib. 473 73.04) 40. 78.04 
Valued above 60 cts. p. and 35 p. et. and p. et 
Ib. and not above 
¥ 3 oa lbs... 3 oe A mint 66, 22. 2 
alu ve cts. an p- 40p.ct.| 40 cts. lb. 1 
S 35 cts. p. Ib. p 188 3, 061.21 483.1 . — 2.990; 52.07) 40.00, 55.62 
si and 40p. ct. Sed Ge: E > | R 
Total hats of wool.| 3. 278. 4 6. 594. 98 .... .. 3 ee ish 3,748. a 2.014 54. oj 1 00 56.83 
— — — — — 
Women's and children’s è J 
dress coat À 
linings, Italian 
cloth, ete., com- I 
posed — part of | 
wool, w: eto. : 
Valued at e 18 cts. 
p. sq. yd. and not 
above 20 cts. p. sq. 
8 Sd. yds... Sets. p. sd. yd. 40 p. et. 7 cts. p. sq. yd „F TAS TH Ay aR 152 67. 80. . 3 
rote ve 20cts. 35 p. ct. and 40 p. ct. | I 
p. sq. vd. . sd. yds...) 9,701,047. 32 3,562, 967. 7 cts. p. sq. yd. 40 p. et. 7 cts. p. sq. yd. | 2,104, 260.54) 3, 062, 948. 42) 5, 627, 067. 46 377 59. 0% 40.00; 73.48 
5 ee ee wholly and 40p. ct. and 40 p. ct. | 


s 3 worsted, 


| 
Weighing 4 ounces or | | | 
less r sq. yd., 


* „Sd. yd. 40 p. c 11 443 sq. 5, 411. 280. 91) 2, 609, 027. 6, 034, 003. 80 +205} 82. 90 40.00 92.51 
yd. p.c. } 

3 cl cts. p. ib 40 p. e.. 40 ets. p. Ib, | 2,103,931. 1, 207, 680. 58| 2,231, 966.91| 1.179) 69.68) 40.00) 73.92 
and 40 p. c. | 


Weigh ing over 4 ozs. 
per sd. yd. .. Ibs... 


Total women's and l 70 
children's, ete... . F „ ˙ 0 . 4013. 9 72.09 40. 0⁰ 80. 77 
Bunting... d Vds 10 cts. p 40 p. o. . sq. j i 210 80.73] 40,00) 00.33 
Clothing, ready-made, yd. p. €. .&40p. 


and wearing ap- 
parel n. o. pais 330, 415. 94 


40 cts. p. Ib. | 40 p. e. 
358! Knit 2 al A er’ 


Valued at not above 


goods 
made on knitting- 
frames: 
30 cts. p. Ib. Is. 10 cts. p. Ib. 187 88.83 
Above cts. p. Ib. and and 35 p. et. 
not above 40 cts, ' 
1 Ibs. 79. 95 N Tb. 397 65. 20 
488 45 ‘cts. p. lb. P. ot. a l 
and not above 60 40858 | 
ete p. 10 . Ibs 10, 601. 85 ots, p. . Ib. e n CST RAR 
Above 60 cts, p. Ib. and TT 0 
and not above 80 21 cts. | 
| ets. p. IU. ai 50, 895. e i pe «o (R EPES AN 
per 
Above Sets. p. Ib. Ibs. 1,238,052. 29| 1, 918, 888. 11 and 10 p. ct.. 1.550; ite vi ean an 
| Total knit goods, eto. . 1,331, S7. 87 1, 989, 453. 74| 792, 181. 30 1. 428. 988. 8] 1.487} 62.80 40.60 5 
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ScHEDULE K.— Wool and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Importations for fiscal 
year 1887. 


| Par. Senate bill, 


859| Cloaks, dolmans, ete., 

13 e ee, 470, 129. 73 $772,240.65) 45 cts. p. Ib. 
Webbing, gorings, sus- 
penders, ete., com- 
posed of wool, 
worsted, eto. Ibs. 

301 Carpets: 
Aubusson, Axmin- 
ster, and chenille, 
1 162,244.80) 425, 921. 40 48 ots. p. sq. yd. 
ot. 


239, 817. 00 443, 808. 95| 39 cts. p. Ib. 


3 velve are 
sq. 5 . 
Bun carpets, 
ds. 190, 118.24 196, 461.87) 30 ots. p. sq. yd. 
and 30 p. ct. 


estry velvet car- 


pets, sq. yds........... 83, 630. 13) 83.313. 38) 25 cts.p.sq.yd. 
1 z is, and 30 p. ct, 

pestry Brussels, sq. 

1 106, 377. 68, 348.04) 20 cts.p.sq.yd. 
Treble ingrain, three- and 30 p. et. 


ply, and worsted 
chain Venetian 
carpets ....sq. yds... 25, 437. 00) 19, 332. 00| 12 ots. p. sq. yd. 

Yarn, Venetian, and ` 
two-ply ingrain 


carpets . sq. yds... 74, 262. 40, 416. 00 8 cts. p. sd. yd. 
Druggets and bock- | ° and 30 f. ct. 

ngs, printed, etc., 

sq. yds aed 3, 902. 00 1,353, 00 15 ets. p. sq yd. 


ts and carpet- 
ings of wool, flax, 
or cotton, ete., n. 
„ Te sac sq. toa 35,432.87 
socks, etc., not ex- 
clusively of veg- 
etable material. 


Total carpets......... 


371| Belts or felts for paper 
or printing ma- 
chines. lbs... 


Total raw wools and 
eee of 


Rates of duty. 


Quantity. | Value. Existing law. | Fouse Senate bill. 


40p.ct.| 45 cts. p. Ib. 
' and 45 p. et. 


40p.ct.| 30 cts. p. Ib. 


40p.ct.| 45cts.p.sq.yd. 


Ad valorem equiva- 
lents. 


At new rates, 
based upon 
per importa- 

unit of Exist- tions for the 

ing fiscal year 
1857. 


Amount of duties. 
5 new rates. based upon 
importatious for fiscal 
Collected | Year 1887, 
in 1887. 


House Senate 
bill. | bill. 


| 
$523,154.55) $308, 896. $561, 766. 81.622 67.74) 40.00) 72.74 


293,819. 53) . y 4 66. 21 40. 00 65.21 


and 50 p. et. 


47. 14 40. 0 47.14 
and 30 p. ot. 


54. 40. 00 84. 27 
59.03, 40.00, 59. 03 


55. 10 40. 55. 10 


61. 13 40. 61.13 


8, 852. 04 .760| 45.79) 40.00 45.79 
44. 70 40,00, 44.70 


1,000, 20 ( . r 78.92 40.00 73.92 


14, 081. 52 í 3 40.00, 40. 00 40.00 
201, 155. 71 40.00} 40.00) 40.00 
47.64) 40,00) 47.64 

K 3- 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] 
has just put in the RECORD certain papers. I should like permission, 
without detaining the Senate at this time by any remarks of my own, 
to put upon the record for the use and for the instruction of the Senate 
the statement of the most-distinguished free-trade statistician in this 

country, Mr. Edward Atkinson, as to the—I will not say the effect of 
a protective tariff, because he would not ascribe these results to the 
tariff in any large degree, but as to the comparative condition of prog- 
ress of the nation during the last twenty years, when a high protective 
tariff has been in operation, as compared with the previous years. 

Mr. Atkinson, who-is unquestionably the most distinguished free- 
trade statistician in this country, and whose integrity I never heard 
any person who differed from him most warmly question, or his desire 
for honest and accurate results, has recently contributed toa magazine 
called The Forum, for the present month, a statement of the progress 

of the nation since 1860, or since 1865 or 1870—he takes different dates 
for the comparison in different cases—as compared with the imme- 
diately preceding period, and his results cover and overthrow at every 
paos so far as I recollect, the elaborate speech of the Senator from 
exas [Mr. REAGAN], made the other day. The Senator from Texas 
attributed to protection certain results which by a process of à priori 
reasoning he undertook to demonstrate would happen, and which he 
affirmed did exist in this country. . 

Now, here is the great free-trader’s statement of the facts which I 
desire to put on the record of the Senate. 

All the changes— 

Speaking now of the period since 1865— 

All the changes have been in the direction of lower proa, smaller profits pro- 
portionately to each transaction, accompanied by higher wages. 

Then he goes on to say: 

While the earnings of workmen have increased, the earnings of those charged 


with the direction and application of capital have increased, while mere pos- 
session of capital has become less and less remunerative to the owner, 


That is the comment furnished by the facts upon the Senator’s state- 
ment that some $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 a year were passing into 
the pockets of the capitalists who were engaged in manufacturing. 
Says Mr. Atkinson: 


While great fortunes have become more conspicuous they yet bear in the ag- 
gregate a lessening proportion to the total savings of the community. 

The great gain and increase in consumption in recent years have been 
chiefly in the a of articles which are of common use by the great 
mass of the people rather than in luxuries or articles of voluntary use. 

We find that while the 8 increased from 1870 to 1887 only 55 per cent. 
the product of hay, whic! synonymous with meat and the products of the 
dairy, increased from 70 to 80 per cent.; the product of grain 8 per cent.; the con- 
sumption of wool, domestic and foreign, nearly 100 per cent.; the product of pig- 
iron 255 per cent.; the construction of railways 223 per cent.; and so on in vary- 
ing proportions, all in excess of population, with regard to all the necessities 
and comforts of life. 

The value of the imports of merchandise over and above our exports, from 
1866 to 1875 inclusive, was, in round figures, $817,000,000. The value of our ex- 
ports of merchandise above our imports, from 1876 to 1885 inclusive, con g 
wholly of the products of agriculture, was one thousand five hundred and sey- 
enty-four million. 

On what elements did this depend? The railway charge upon the twenty- 
six great systems of railway which diverge from Chicago east and west, from 
1856 to 1875, was 2.1837 cents per mile; from 1876 to 1485, it was 1.1087 cents per 
mile. making a saving of 1.08 cents per mile on the traffic of these specific lines 
on which 35 to 40 per cent. of the whole railway service of the country was per- 
formed, yetthis difference in the rate of charge on these specific lines only, from 
1876 to 1885, inclusive, came to more than $1,700,000,000, as compared to the rate 
charged in the previous ten years. This saving al6ne more than accounts for 
the excess of our exports over our imports. which excess enabled us to redeem 
our bonds or to import the coin necessary for our use. 


He then gives a marvelous table and chart, in which he declares and 
illustrates by a picture to the eye: 

No. 1. Average wages of mechanics, engineers, carpenters, machin- 
ists, and printers connected with the mills and works treated in vol- 
ume 20, United States Census, which he has verified and confirmed by 
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separate investigations of his own. Establishments in Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States: 


Per day. 
MIND ENAA Ww... ͤ EEEN EIAN EE D A eee 81.56 
. ᷣͤ ͤ VVV K 2. 40 


Table No. 2—and I desire to call the attention especially of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to this table— 


No. 2. Average cost of one day's supply of food, fuel, and material for cloth- 
ing customarily used by such mechanics, computed at retail prices on twenty 
shops, ten east and ten west of Buffalo: 


1800. 
So that the average cost of food, fuel, and material for clothing since 
1860 has diminished .95 of a cent a day, while the earnings of these 
classes that Mr. Atkinson sums up have increased from 51.56 to $2.40 
per day. 

No. 3. Purchasing power of three hundred days“ wages in equal portions of 
the same kinds of food, fuel, and cloth, as above given: 


His table No 4 I will put in in this connection, although it is not 
immediately applicable to the present debate. 


uantity pêr capita of coin, convertible bank-notes and legal-tender 
culation or in use as money at the respective dates: 


No, 4. 
notes in 
1860.. 
These tables are, as I have said, the result of the most careful inquiry 
of an eminent scientific man, a free-trader, and made, so far as there is 
any purpose to be extracted from them, in the course of an investiga- 
tion which does not especially concern the issue which is now under 
debate in the Senate. 

a REAGAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me one 
word? 


s. $14, 06 
. 27.25 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will yield if for only a minute. I can not yield 
for any length of time, as I desire to leave the city at 7 o'clock this 
evening. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only ask the Senator to yield for a moment. 

Just how far the tables presented affect the question which I was 
discussing I am not able now to determine. They do not overthrow 
the fact, however, that there were five billion and some hundred mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of products manufactured in the United States, as 
shown by the census of 1880, and that if we subtract two billion from 
the five billion to correspond with the free-list, leaving three billion to 
correspond with the tax-list, a tax of 47.10 per cent, would yield $1,- 
557,071,798; and that if we subtract from that sum the result of a tax 
of 30 per cent, it would still leave five hundred and seventy-six-odd 
million, I believe it is, unnecessarily drawn from the people. But 
altogether it transfers by operation of the law, if the calculation is 
correct, over a billion and a half of money as a result of that system, 
and no tables which a doctrinaire can present can alter those great facts. 

Mr. HOAR. These are statements of fact. The Senator from Texas 
is the to whom the term ‘‘doctrinaire’’ would be applied, of 
course not offensively; but he reasons 2 priori from what he thinks 
ought to exist. 

Mr. REAGAN. I leave it with the statement I have made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint resolution (S. 
R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to protect the Washington 
Aqueduct tunnel, with an amendment in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had appointed Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. RYAN members on the part of 
the House of Representatives of the Joint Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Washington Aqueduct Tunnel. 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. t 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the Senate joint resolution in regard 
to the Washington Aqueduct tunnel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. R. 116) au- 
pas the Secretary of War to protect the Washington Aqueduct 
tunnel. 2 y 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was to add to the 
joint resolution— 

That the joint select committee of the Senate and House authorized a con- 
current resolution of Congress to make inquiry and report concerning all of the 
work and contracts therefor on the Washin on Aqueduct tunnel and other 
matters in relation thereto, are hereby, in addition to the powers conferred by 
said concurrent resolution, autho and directed in their discretion to inquire 
and report 5 lans and estimates 5 under the auspices of the 
Government for ding the water supply of Washington City, and finally the 
said committee may extend their inquiries as to any and all other matters con- 
cerning the extension of said water supply that may aid the Congress in ascer- 
taining and fixing the responsibility for any ement therein, or for the 
future construction and management thereof. 


Mr. HALE. I see no objection to that amendment. I move that 
the Senate concur. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF ELIZA M. FERRIS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I wish to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate passed the bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Eliza M. Ferris, and I ask that the House be re- 
quested to return the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. When did the bill pass the Senate? 

Mr. SAWYER. About three or four days ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent, then, will ba 


necessary. 

Mr. SAWYER. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the Senate passed the bill 
named by him may be reconsidered. 

Mr. SAWYER. I only ask to enter the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And the Senator accompanies the 
motion with a request that the House of Representatives be asked to 
return the bill. It will be so ordered, if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none. The motion to reconsider will be entered. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter at this time 
into an argument upon the comparative merits of the Senate or House 
tariff measures, or to consider the principles upon which the Repub- 
lican party justifies its adhesion to the protective system, or even to 
discuss the objections toit. I shall reserve that discussion for the time 
when the Senate is seriously at work with a quorum upon this subject. 
My present purpose is simply to prove by witnesses who have been 
friendly to free trade, who live where it was born and where it has its 
home, that its results are not satisfactory, and that there is clamor for 
its overthrow and demnad for its abandonment. 

If free trade, or, what is the same thing, tariff for revenue only,” 
as contradistinguished from protection,“ is a system in itself so bene- 
ficial to capital and to labor, as our Democratic friends assert, its 
beneficence must be apparent in its operation in the United Kingdom, 
if anywhere on the earth, for that is the only distinctively free-trade na- 
tion in the world. I poe now only to prove that under the influence 
of free trade or a tariff for revenue only in Great Britain there has been 
for twelve years or more past, with slight intermissions, a very serious 
depression in industry and trade of almost every kind, and a depression 
in agriculture which defies parallel. The downward tendency was so 
great as to attract the attention of English statesmen, and to compel an 
investigation with a view to legislative or diplomatic action for relief. 

In 1885, the 29th day of August, Victoria, ‘‘by the grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith,” issued a commission to certain ‘‘ trusty and well-beloved 
cousins and councilors,” and others, numbering twenty-six, the Earl 
of Iddlesleigh being the first and the Earl of Dunraven being the second, 
the object whereof is set forth in the commission, as follows: 

Whereas we have deemed it ient that a commission should forthwith 
issue to inquire and report upon extent, nature, and probable causes of the 
depression now or recently prevailing in various branches of trade and indus- 
try, and whether it can be alleviated by legislative or other measures, 

This commission entered upon its work, and it was wonderfully 
thorough. It called before it a number of distinguished witnesses, 
one of whom, Mr. Robert Giffen, an official of the Board of Trade, on 
the 7th of October, 1885, testified, among other things, as follows: 


There has been a very rapid increase of consumption of cotton in the United 
States. It rises from 342,000,000 pounds in 1860-70 to about 881,000,000 pounds 
in 1884. That is a very great increase in the consumption of raw material in 
the country which produced the raw 

He testified that the consumption in the United States down to 1884 
showed an increase of about 130 per cent., and that it was accounted for 
“by their using up their own raw material.” He also testified that at 
the same time the continent of Europe showed an increase of about 100 
percent. During those periods the consumption of the raw material 
in England increased only 53 per cent. 

Our Democratic friends, it seems, would take the duty off of cotton 
cloths, aſterawhile and stopall this consumption by home manufacturers. 
They seem to think it would be wiser tosend all of ourcotton to England, 
and buy it back from England manufactured at prices fixed there with- 
out restriction. ‘The Republican theory is that we manufacture all our 
raw material in this country if we can, furnishing employment to our 
people, investment for our capital, and a market for our agricultural 
products, shipping our surplus to England and other countries. 

I could spend profitably some time in quoting from the testimony of 
prominent Englishmen, including officials, facts pertinent and impor- 
tant, by way of vindicating the American principle of protection to home 
markets, but it is apart from my present purpose, and would take too 
much time. My main object is to lay before the ple in form con- 
venient for circulation and reference testimony which can not be dis- 
puted, showing that the condition of trade and industry and agricult- 
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ure in free-trade England is now, and has been for years, what we hope 
never to see in this country. 

The commission addressed a circular of inquiry to the various cham- 
bers of commerce in the United Kingdom. These chambers of com- 
merce are important institutions, in a commercial way, in England and 
other portions of the kingdom, Their methods of investigation, the 
regularity of their meetings, the reports of their committees, the repre- 
sentation in them of every department of business, and the reports 
which they make to the Government, all combine to render them com- 
petent witnesses as to matters within their jurisdiction. These were 
each interrogated as to the trades or industries of especial importance 
to its district. e 7 - 

They were also asked, among other things, how the trade and indus- 
try of the district had been affected during the last five years, as com- 
pared with the periods 1865 to 1870, 1870 to 1875, 1875 to 1889—when 
the depression began—when it reached its lowest point, and what were 
its most common symptoms. They were also specifically interrogated 
as to the fact of overproduction and the effect of foreign competition, 
foreign tariffs, and bounties; and they were asked to suggest remedies. 

I intend to quote freely from the answers of these chambers of com- 
merce, commencing with— 

Aberdeen and surrounding district. Industries: Spinning, the man- 
ufacturing of wool, flax, hemp, and jute, the spinning of cotton, the 
manufacturing of paper, combs, soap and candles, provision curing, 
granite stone dressing and polishing, ship-building and ship-owning, 
engineering, fisheries, agriculture, and the industries dependent upon 
agriculture, 

They say— 

Most trades and industries at present are depressed, especially shipping, ship- 
building, and agriculture, 

The progress of the depression in most industries may in general be said to 
have been uniform. No signs of improvement are apparent. Assuming that 
the depression of trade means reduction of profits, it began about the year 
1881. It has now reached a lower point than for many 3 with at presenta 
downward tendency. Industries are seriously affected by foreign competition, 
and to a large extent by foreign tariffs and bounties. 

The condition is largely attributed to overproduction. 

Barnsley and district. Industries; Coal trade, linen trade, glass- 
bottle trade, and paper trade: 


Paper trade and glass-bottle trade very depressed. Uniform downward de- 
pression since 1876, 


They say foreign tariffs and bounties 

Are at the bottom of all our troubles, 

Batley. Industries: Manufacture of heavy woolens, worsted coat- 
ings, and blankets; also, to a less extent, coal and iron trade: 


All branches may be fairly described as depressed. Depression having un 
in 1874, and now at its lowest point. Its most prominent symptoms are low 
8 of raw material and manufactured goods, which, after a leng- continued 
fall, are probably lower now than ever they were before. Real property, and 
especially mills and machinery, being unsalable, except at a great sacrifice, 
Its progress has continued for many years, trade having gone from bad to 
worse. Production has exceeded demand, and with a falling off in foreign 
trade there seems to be no prospect of immediate improvement. 

Very injuriously and very considerably affected by foreign tarifs. 


Belfast. Industries: Linens, iron foundry and machine making, ship 
building, flour milling. 

Principal foreign trade with United States, British possessions, West 
Indies, and South America, and continental Europe. 


The linen trade is depressed, in the sense that it fails to give an Sng Soya re- 
turn on the capital invested. The depression, which commenced about ten 
years ago, has been marked by a fall in prices during the first years, and by a 
continuance of low prices and sluggish demands in subsequent years. The 
resent rate of wages is slightly below the ave of the last twenty years. 
he condition of the linen trade has been adversely affected by the changes in 
the hours of labor, fall in prices, foreign competition, and foreign tariffs. 


Iron foundry and machine making: 


Speaking generally, depression n in 1888, continued to end of 1870; trade 
improved from then to 1575; reached its lowest point in 1879 and 1880; since 
then it has been languid owing to want of demand. 


It is attributed in part to severe competition,“ and trade is said to 
have been severely injured by foreign tariffs. 
Flour milling: 


Most unfavorably affected, owing to the large importation of foreign manu- 
factured flour. 


Trade has been generally depressed during the last ten years. 
Birmingham. Industries: The iron metal, hardware, jewelry, guns, 
leather, glass, and coal trade: 


The trade and industry of the district have been much depressed during the 
2 1880 to 1885, and before, but the extent of such e the loss of prof- 
ts, the diminution of capital,and decreased demand for labor, can only be 
guessed at, the necessary factors for making any accurate or reliable estimate 
not being available. Every trade, special and ordinary, can only be described 
as depressed. This depression began in 1876-77; lowest period during the pres- 
ent year; depression on the whole uniform in duration and intensity, with 
occasional short periods of activity in special trades, arising from recent gov- 
ernment reforms and other exceptional causes, 


It is attributed— 


to German and Belgian competition, foreign labor, duties on many manufact- 
ured goods exported abroad. the exorbitant cost of carriage of goods from Bir- 
mingham to the seaboard, which has placed inland districts ata great disadvan- 
tage. compared with maritime towns. They recommend as a remedy, in addi- 
tion to legislation regulating railways and railway rates, and emancipating the 
canals from the control of railway companies, the imposition of an import 
duty on foreign manufactured goods in all cases where the same class of goods 
are manufactured in this country.” a 


Thus it will be seen that Birmingham, everywhere famous, complains 
of the competition of the world, and recommends as a remedy {or its 
depressed trades the imposition of tariff duties and the protection of 
home industries. 

Other grounds to which they impute the depression are the better 
technical education of the foreign workman and the great agricultural 
depression, caused by a long series of bad seasons, and foreign compe- 
tition? resulting in diminished purchasing power. 

Birstall, near Leeds. Industries: The manufacture of heavy woolen 
cloth, worsted coatings, and blankets; also, other industries subordi- 
nate thereto. 

Generally, they say, the Industries in— 


1882 were, and are now, as depressed as at any time; excessive depreciation in 
the value of mill property, serious diminution of proas on the capital invested, 
want of employment for a considerable number of machines and work people, 
and serious accumulation of stocks in the hands of manufacturers. Since 1882 
the depression has increased gradually, and we are not able to anticipate its 
further course, 

They report that their industries have been materially affected by 
foreign competition in home markets, and very seriously by the imposi- 
tion of hostile duties, which helped to exclude our manufactured 
goods from foreign markets.“ 


Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator find in his researches that there is 


any suggestion that that foreign competition which England says is so 
injurious to her comes from any countries that are not themselves pro- 
tected? 

Mr. SPOONER. None except perhaps Belgium, which has protec- 
tion after a fashion, but is in a sense a free-trade country. This is all 
from British witnesses, chambers of commerce; nothing that I assert; 
no inference that I draw from testimony taken. 

Dewsbury. Industries: Manufacturers of heavy woolen cloths, blank- 
ets, and carpets, and their kindr:d industries, including a large sale of 
rags and shoddy. 

As to carpets: 

It is the opinion of a large jority of persons engaged in trade that indus 
is depressed: and that the 8 is sfni tin and discouraging. ef 

The depression began in 1878, and its most prominent symptoms are work peo- 
pis ous of employment, machinery standing idle, and depreciation in value of 

ry and other property, 

Attributable to overproduction and foreign tariffs. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he is read- 
ing now exactly the report? 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam reading exactly the report. 

Mr. TELLER. It is a quotation ? 

Mr: SPOONER. It is aquotation. Iam quoting from the various 
reports. 

Dudley. Industries: Coal and iron industries and ſire- clay and glass 
manufacture, 

From 1880 to 1885 depressed. 

Local trades are generally depressed. 

From about 1878— 
the depression has been continuous. We can give no answer as to the im- 
mediate future. The district is suffering considerably from the inequality of 
railway rates and the monopoly caused by the absorption of local canals by rail- 
way companies, 

Among the remedies they recommend is modification of foreign tariffs. 
They say foreign competition severely felt in some branches of manu- 
factures. 

Trade is greatly restricted and diminished by adverse foreign tariffs. 

Dundee. Industries: Spinning and manufacturing of jute; the same 
of flax and hemp, machine and engine building for home and export 
requirements; also ship-building, steam and sailing, and 8 
and the carrying on of seal and whale fishing at Greenland, Newfound- 
land, and Davis Straits: 

The volume of the flax industry has steadily decreased since 1876. The volume 
of the jute trade since 1865 increased largely to 1881, but has diminished suddenly 
within the last twelve months, say 12 to 15 per cent. During the last few years 
the gross value has continued to decrease largely in proportion to the volume; 
during the last twelve months a further reduction from a very low standard of 
value has taken place, averaging about 25 per cent. The net profit has been 
gradually getting less within the last few 8 and at present mills and facto- 
ries are running at a considerable loss. The capital invested is as large as ever, 
but as the industries have become unprofitable nothing approaching to the in- 
vested bg org could be realized. This refers not only to the industry of jute 
and flax, but also to all the industries mentioned above. The quantity of labor 
has not been seriously affected, but the remuneration has been reduced. 

They attribute it to the foreign duties and the increase in the erec- 
tion of mills and factories in Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, and Russia 
since 1880, for the purpose of manufacturing similar yarns and goods 
as are produced in that district. 

The rate of vere is at present lower than it has been for the Inst ten or twelve 

ears, and also slightly lower than the average of the past twenty years. This 
s general, but it applies to both skilled and unskilled labor. 

How many of our Jaboring men will want to go to Dundee and live 
under free trade after reading this? 

Exeter. Industries: Iron-foundry trade, mineral-oil trade, and tan- 
ning trade; principally, however, the paper trade: 


From 1875 to 1880 the trade dropped to its lowest level, at which it now re- 
mains, the volume showing a slight increase, but gross valne and net profit re- 
maining at the lowest point. The general trade of the district has been materi- 
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ally affected by the agricultural depression we have for some years been suffer- 
ing from, as both landlords and tenants have not had money tospend. The 
depression has since 1875 been uniform; no profit whatever is now got from a 
great portion of thetrade, There are thirteen paper mills now left as against fif- 
teen in 1870, but in the last fifteen years there have been fourteen failures 
among those fifteen milis, some having failed more than once. 


How delightful it would be to the paper manufacturers of the United 
States, and those who depend upon them for wages and employment, 
to be put on the Exeter basis! 85 

This continued depression is imputed to the factory act, and to fall 
in prices due to foreign competition. 

Greenock. Industries: Sugar-refining, ship-building and marine en- 
gineering and ship owning. z 

In sugar-refining depression is reported. They say: 

The refiners have not only had to contend with the losses arising from the 
diminishing value of sugar, but they have also had to meet the competition of 
foreign refiners, who, through the assistance of export bounties, are enabled to 
pay the cost of sending their refined sugars to this country, and at the same 
time to undersell the British refiners in their own home market. 

As to ship-building: 


The gross value has decreased largely; contracts have been lately taken at such 
extreme low prices in order to keep works open asto yield cally no profit. 
The number of workmen at present and for the last two years employed in this 
trade and subsidiary trades has largely decreased. It is reckoned that during 
the last period of depression, which culminated in 1879, the workmen then em- 

loyed did not exceed 60 per cent. of the number employed in 1874. In 188283 

e number employed did not rise to the amount of 1874, but in 1885 the 
number is fewer than in 1879, the total being estimated at not more than 57} per 
cent. of the number employed in 1874. 


As to ship-owning: è 

Profits have been diminishing, especially since 1882, until now they are al- 
most nil, and if shipping property were to be realized heavy losses would be 
sustained. Fewer men are employed than formerly. 

As to sugar refining: 

The depression began about 1875. It is worse now than ever. A prominent 

mptom is that from time to time works are shut up, and never for years have 
all the refineries in Greenock been working at the same time. 

As to ship-building: 

The depression about two years ago. Most prominent symptoms are 
want of work by both employers aud workmen; many workmen idle, etc. 

The remedy recommended as to sugar refining is— 


That the artificial ae our foreign competitors get from export bounties 
should be withdrawn. This could be done either by the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties, which we do not desire to be reso’ to, or by our government 
using strong diplomatic action to persuade the foreign governments to adopt 
free trade. A perfect cure for our grievance would be the abolition of sugar 
duties all over the world! 

They complain, and this is significant, that their ship-building in- 
dustry is depressed— 

Because since 1882 the continental orders have ceased; the ship-owners of 
Germany, France, Italy, and of the countries which were the principal cus- 
tomers of Greenock builders have now ceased to order vessels in Great Britain 
to the same extent as formerly, and for the following reasons: 

First. Because under the conditions of the subventions granted under color 
of mail serviceand under direct bounty inducements it is more profitable or 
obligatory to have the vessels constructed in their own countries. 

Second. Because under the above conditions, and in France especially, under 
the stimulus of direct bounties given to the ship-builders, a large number of 
powerful ship-building yards have sprung into existence on the continent, ca- 
pable of furnishing all the tonnage required. 

This is worth a second thought in connection with the policy of the 
Democratic party of refusing any assistance or encouragement to Ameri- 
can steam-ship lines. ‘ paps 

Hartlepools. Industries: Ship-building, engine-building, timber, 
saw-mills, iron manufacturing, timberand grain exports, ship-owning, 
cement manufacturing, wood-pulp making, coal and glass exports: 

All the industries in this district are depressed at present. The present de- 
pression began in 1883, and is now atthe lowest point. No sign of any improve- 
ment. 

They impute this to foreign competition and foreign tariff. 

Heckmondwike. Industries: Blanket and carpet manufacturing, 
principally; also, rags and cloths: 

In 1874 and 1875 it gradually grew worse. The depression continued until 
1880, when there oceurred an American boom which temporarily lifted prices 
and induced activity; 1880 to 1885 progressively bad and unprofitable years. 
Prices continuously drooping. 

The carpet trade of this district, which is distinct from that of Halifax and 
Kidderminster, is very depressed from the following causes; First— 

The important market of Canada has been taken away from us by the en- 
cou ment given to manufacturers in that country by the excessive duty 
levied on our goods, 

If Canada had been as near to the mother country as poor Ireland, 
her industries would have been stifled generations since, and Heck- 
mondwike would not have had this cause of complaint. They say that 
they anticipate an improvement for the reason, among others, that there 
is a great improvement in the United States, and it is sure to react on 
their markets. They complain of foreign tariffs and foreign competi- 
tion, including colonial competition. They say: 

Indeed, these foreign and colonial manufacturers are often Englishmen who 
ges their way to make money abroad more than at home. 

This circular was also addressed to the Huddersfield Chamber of 
Commerce. Huddersfield comprises thirty-four townships, an area of 
68,884 acres, and a population in 1881 of 156,504 people. Its industries 
are woolenand worsted manufactures, dyeing and finishing, cotton spin- 
ning, woolen and Angora yarn spinning, chemical manufactures, and 
machine making. 
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The Huddersfield yarn spinners under date of September 29, 1885, 
addressed a letter to the chamber of commerce in which they say: 

We, the undersigned yarn spinners, to impress upon your notice the se- 
rious depression which has now existed for so long a period in the yarn-spin- 
ning trade of this district. As there is now a com ion appointed to inquire 
into such depression, we ask you in returning answers for this center not to 
overlook or ignore the serious depression and decline this industry has fallen 
into, and more especially as this decline has taken place in the face of an ever- 
increasing importation of foreign yarns, 


Another communication upon the same subject, dated October 7, 1885, 
contains the following sad statement of depression and ruin, notwith- 
standing the operation of the blessed free-trade principle, ‘‘ Buy where 
you can buy the cheapest and sell where you can sell the dearest: ” 

As a proof of the deplorable state this trade has been in for the past fourteen 
or fifteen years we most respectfully beg to inform you that we hold a list of 


over fifty firms of spinners who have been ruined and brought into the bank- 


ruptey court during that period. This list can be produced for your perusal, if 


required, The sole cause we think of the unprofitableness in the yarn trade is 
brought about by the large imports of foreign yarns which is monthly increas- 
ing, and ually beating down the home spinner in our market, while weare 
debarred by high tariffs from exporting coarse yarns, which our machines are 
eminently adapted for See cheaply. The foreign spinner comes here in 
times of depression and realizes his yarn at under cost of production to the great 
loss and embarrassment of the home spinner. 

They say: 

The productions of other countries, and even of our own colonies, have much 
to do with the present depression. 

The answers of the committee of the East India and China trade sec- 
tion of the incorporated Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, after re- 
ferring to the effect of the demonetization of silver as the cause of the 
depression of trade in Europe and America, say: 

Low prices have led to overproduction and efforts to make small profits on a 
large turn over, and the result has n loss, Ry all means let us have free 
trade, but bounties should be met by countervailing duties, and hostile tariffs 
on English goods should not be countenanced in commercial treaties. 


They want free trade, if they can get it, thus to break down the 
manufacturers in other countries and control the markets of the world; 
but if they can not have free trade they want protection. Certainly. 
We do not intend they shall have free trade so far as the United States 
is concerned, if the Republican party can prevent it. 

Lancashire. Sugar refiners’ association report sugar-refining industry 
depressed: 

For twenty years it has suffered from foreign bounties. The manufacture of 
loaf sugar has been extinguished for at least ten 2 and that of moist sugar 
is suftering most acutely at the present time, fining trade suffers froma 
large importation of bounty-fed refined sugar. This condition might be met 
by diplomatic action; failing this, by countervailing duties. 

By this is probably meant diplomatic action“ similar to the at- 
tempt to force free trade in fish on the United States by the outrage- 
ous and abusive treatment of our fishing vessels and fishermen at sea 
by the Canadian authorities. 

Liverpool, The seed-crushing trade: 

There had been long-continued depression until July and August last, when, 
owing to prospective short supplies of seed from Russia, our markets became 
more active, 

They attribute depression to overproduction in part. 


The want of demand on the one hand, induced from the farmer's poverty, 
and, on the other hand, foreign competition. From all parts of the world we 
now receive cattle-feeding cakes at the mill, and we are unable, owing to for- 
eign tariffs, to obtain any advantage by selling our oil in the markets of our 
competitors, 

Now, I ask attention to what follows here from Liverpool as to the 
watchmaking trade. There is hardly a man in the Senate who does 
not remember the time when Liverpool watches were regarded as 
among the best and filled this country. My friend from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] carries one now. 

Liverpool, Watch manufactures; T. R. Russell, a representative 
watch manufacturer of Liverpool, makes this statement as to the manu- 
facture of watches. It is pathetic, and I give it with fullness. He 
says: 

Watch manufacturing was formerly of special importance; itis now of little 
importance in Liverpool, Thirty years the amount of capital invested was 
probably two hundred thousand to three hundred thousand pounds, Probably 
eighteen hundred operatives were employed in the various branches. At pres- 
sent I do not think there are twa hundred, mostly old men, and none or few 
apprentices being taken, 

he bulk of the operatives before dying suffered greatly, became casual dock 
laborers, and entirely sunk in the social scale, The production has of course 
fallen in proportion to the diminished labor and capital employed, both being 
about one-tenth of what it was thirty years ago. Thirty years four-fifths of 
the large number of watches made in Liverpool were exported to the United 
States, This trade has been entirely killed the increased American tariff, 
In fact it may be said that whatever an English watch can be sold abroad for, it 
is thus excluded or crippled while the home market is fiooded with American 
and Swiss surplus stock. 

This is the condition of the watch-manufacturing industry of Liv- 
erpool because of the encouragement given in America by the protect- 
ive system to the watch-manufacturing industry here, and to-day we 
make as cheap watches as can be found in the world, and the market 
of England is supplied with them as well asthe markets in othercountries. 

We have now fifty or sixty watch factories giving steady and remu- 
nerativeemployment to many thousands of skilled workmen and others, 
and there are no better watches in the world. ; 

In Geneva, Switzerland, last summer I asked the hotel proprietor to 
point out to me the portion of the city where I could look at watches, 
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and, approaching it, the first sign 1 saw was one high up, in a language 
I could understand, bearing these familiar words, Waltham watches;’’ 
and the Waltham watches were especially advertised in Paris as of 
great utility. 

Mr. Russell continues—this is not American testimony; it is no Re- 
publican speech upon the effects of free trade: 

I believe the watch trade, not in Liverpool only, but in Coventry and in Lon- 


don, is more depressed now than at any period within the past thirty years, or 
so far as I have learned it by tradition from father and grandfather during 
their time. In fact it is a dying industry. The depression began when the 
United States seriously raised ‘their tariff, and is at the lowest point now if it 
does not go any lower. The wages have been pretly well wiped out, because 
the great bulk of the operatives have been wiped out of the trade, - 

By all means let us adopt the Democratic policy and build up the 
watch trade of Liverpool, Coventry, and London and destroy our own! 

Luton (comprising parts of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and a part of Essex). Industries: Straw-plaiting and manu- 
facturing of straw-plaits into hats and bonnets. Two-thirds home 
trade, one-third foreign. Straw plaits to Germany, America, and 
France. Decrease in regard to the making of straw-plaits, an increase 
in regard to the importation of foreign plaits.”’ Depression is confined 
to straw-plaiting. From 1871 to the present date; prices not remuner- 
ative. - They say: 

In negotiating foreign tariffs insist npon the duties being considerably modi- 
fied, and, if possible, annulled and removed in relation to our local industry, 

Certainly. Why not? 8 sent 

Macclesfield. The silk industry, including the sewing and spinning 
of waste and raw silk and power-loom weaving; also the manufacture 
of union tablets, such as cotton and silk, and spun and pure silk, and 
the dyeing of silk: 

Thrown silk has in past years been largely exported to America and the con- 
tinent of Europe, but its reduced production to-day indicates corresponding 
limited demand both at home and in Europe. 

Tn a note they say: 

The exportation as regards America has almost entirely ceased in conse- 
quence of the duty of 35 per cent.; annually less, 

As regards manufactured goods, large orders were formerly executed for 
America. France subsequently became a moderate customer, To-day the ex- 

portatious to America are all but nil, while perhaps 20 per cent. of our produc- 
tions are sent abroad. : 

Tn the last five years trade and e are shown unmistakable signs of 

prostration and decay. There have been fitfuland brief periods of revi both 
I volume, gross value, net profit, and quantity of labor employed. The de- 
crease of production is a nt. 

Prior to 1860 the trade of Macclesfield was in a aA flourishing condition— 
fifty-five mills, with an approximate of 14,000 hands. om that day to 1870 there 

“was t depression. e fifty-five mills were reduced to thirty-two, and the 
hands employed were reduced from 14,000 to 5,000. There wasa general depre- 
ciation of property, and over two thousand houses being vacant within the bor- 
ough. During the Franco-German war, when all the continental forces were 
mobilized, we enjoyed a uniform prosperity—1870 to 1876—but since the latter 

date the silk industry has gradually languished, and at the present time there are 
over thirty mills closed entirely. 
What an unmixed and uniform blessing free-trade is to England! 
They impute their loss to foreign tariffs. 
Manchester. Industries: Coal, copper, iron, machinery, coal, and 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-five to 1869 so unsatisfactory that the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce reported at the close of 1869— 

The extreme depression of trade has resulted in an extent of disasters almost 
without parallel within the history of our commerce. In this year alone up- 
wards of eighty spinners and manufacturers in this district failed, while those 
whose th enabled them to avoid ruin were left with poly cmp means and 
greatly depreciated property. Such property fell to a third and in some cases to 
a fourth of its former value. and was even at times unsalable. Many mill own- 
ers in apparently affluent circumstances were driven to seek for gu nee in 

‘subordinate situations, and even in emigration. Destitution caused an enor- 
mous advance in the poor rates, and in order to avoid liability to taxation in 
unworked factories the machinery of many was cleared out, and eyen sold for 


old metal. 
1870 to 1874: The first two years were shine ones. (The Fran 


co-German 
war.) The three following more orless un: . ' 1875 to 1879: The whole 
period was unsatisfactory, Many very important failures in financial and other 
Sark: lS EAEE BAIA DONA Dia aian Wek ties iat Urea LEYS ie 
neesed steadily. entending depron: Ci N 
What a wonderful, never-ending blessing, certain of beneficent re- 
sults, is free trade! t 
In Great Britain in 1883 there were 42,000,000 cotton-using spindles; 
on the Contin 22,500,000; in the United States, 12,660,000; in the 
East Indies 1, 700,000. We want to use our vast cotton uct in our 
own country, and multiply ourspindles to 42,000,000, and reduce Great 
Britain’s number to 12,660,000. It will not be done by the applica- 
1 5 of the principle of the Confederate constitution to our economic 
system. 
Let me give here the characteristics of the cotton trade as to profit 
as given by Messrs. Fllisons’ circulars, and they are authority and are 
-reported by the Royal Commission: N 
1865, Gicomy, close. 
ton eae but ne encouraging at close. 
1867. Most unsatisfactory. 


1868, Not so unsatisfactory as 1867. 
1869, Unprofitable. 
1870. Good. 


1871. 55 prosperity (Franco-Prusslan war). 
en. 


1875. The year closed unregretted. 2 
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1878. Less unsatisſactory than 1878. 

1877. Not a single redeeming ſeature. 

1878. Unparalleled depression. 

1879. The depression culminated. Revival in October, 
1880, Improving. 

1881, Fairly remuneratiye. 

1882. Diminished profits. 

1883. Very far from satisfactory. 

1834. Vory unsatisfactory. 


A beautiful record for nineteen years of free trade in the English 
cotton trade! 

George Lord, director of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, says, 
by way of recommending a remedy: 

Government might, however, exert its influence, so far as practicable, in en- 
deayoring to produce modification of the tariffs of foreign countries, and even 
of some of our own colonies, which are now so onerous as to restrict, and in 
some cases prohibit, the import of the manufactures of this country. 

The mother country ought to direct the combined influence and edu- 
cational power of the Cobden Club to bringing some of her recalcitrant 
colonies to appreciate the beauty of free trade before revolutionizing 
the economic policy of the United States. 

Morley. Industries: Woolen and linen trades: 

All branches of trade in this district have never been for twenty years past so 
depressed as at present. Depression began in the year 1877. Lowest point is 
the preni poroa; Symptoms: Heavy stock, small profits, and severe compe- 
tition, Attributed to increase of foreign hostile tariffs, especially in respect to 
France, Germany, Austria, and America. 

They recommend legislation securing more favorable treaties with 
foreign nations, and they say: 

The protective and hostile tariffs of other countries, and especially of ourown 
colonies, have much to do with the present depression, as their effect is most 
severely felt in this district. 

Salt. Chamber of Commerce: Manufacture of salt and rock-salt min- 
ing: . 

The salt trade is very much depressed. 

In 1884 they exported 233,170 tons to the United States. 


The depression n three years ago, and is now at its worst, causing want 
of employment for the men, one-third of the works being permanently idle for 
want of trade; houses unoccupied; and still there is every possibility of further 
depression, 

They impute it to competition on the part of foreign countries. 

Salt being imported to England from our own colonies. 

And the remedy which they suggest is the reduction of duties in 
foreign countries; to wit, the United States, etc. - 

Very many such reports might be quoted. 

Similar questions were also addressed to various commercial associa- 
tions, and the answers, if I might take the time to read them, would 
be exceedingly instructive and interesting. With few exceptions they. 
complain of foreign tarifis and foreign competition, many including 
tariff and competition by their English colonies, and in some cases rec- 
ommend as a remedy countervailing duties. 

The Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association made a report admitting 
great depression, in which they attribute the principal cause to over- 
production. There is one item in their report which is worthy of 
special note. Itis this: 

This price being below the cost of production, a combination was formed to 
reduce A appare by stopping one week in every month, to the end of the 
year, 


his combination has been in operation for three months, and has greatly 
improved the market, 

Is this a trust? It is certainly a combination to put up prices,” and 
it certainly was not caused by protection in England. 

Circulars were addressed to the different guilds aud trade societies 
and unions in the United Kingdom, representing workmen in every de- 
partment of skilled labor, and their replies generally show long-con- 
tinued depression, and in them there is much of despondency and hope- 
lessness. — 

The reports and testimony obtained by this commission constitute a 
mine of great wealth in the way of inſormation bearing upon the effect 
of free trade, and one finds in them almost limitless vindication of the 
efficiency and utility of the American system. B 

I will later in my remarks give the summing up of all the testimony 
upon the subject by the commission in its report, but before that I de- 
sire to show that, depressed during so many years as the industries 
haye been, agriculture has fared infinitely worse than any other de- 

ent of labor. I fancy the English farmer would thank God with 
all his heart if he could have a few years of American protection and 
of the prosperity which that system has for so many years brought to 
the American farmer. 

Sir James Caird, the senior land commissioner for England, and a 
great authority, testified to the continual depression and ruin among 
the agricultural classes of England. After giving the result as to the 
different countries, he was asked: 

Have you made any generalization of the result? 

Answer. Yes, have. The ee as compared with ten years ago as deduced 
by me from these figures, which I have already given, would show on an aver- 
age that the landlords have lost 30 per cent., the tenants 60 per cent., and the la- 
borers 10 per cent., and putting that into figures, it brings out that on £65,000,000 
of rental for the Uniter Kingdom the landlords’ loss of 30 per cent. would be 
equal to about £20,000,000, and the tenants’ 60 per cent., inasmuch as their income 
may be taken at half the rental, would be just the same; that is to say, 60 per 
cent. on half the rental is also 220, 000, 000. With regard to the laborers there was 


a difficult; —— yee of reduction, but I will place before your 
lordahips the way in which I endeayored to arrive at it. z 4 


— 
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Without taking time to give his method, he estimates the reduction 
upon labor to be 10 per cent. of £28,000,000, which would be £2,800, 000, 
and the total loss to the landed interestin spendable income forthe last 
year, which was the year 1885, he figures at £42,800,000, or $214,000,000 
in one year, one million more of annual loss to those engaged in agri- 
culture than all the sums collected last year by the Treasury from cus- 
toms duties. I wish every American farmer could read his testimony. 
How much of such blessing’? does the American farmer want? For 
ten preceding years the annual loss in agriculture had been as great, 
and in one or two years greater than in the year to which I have called 
attention. 

Another item to which I desire for one moment to call attention is, 
that the number of applications for patents in Great Britain for 1854 
was 2,764; the number of patents granted 1,878; the average for five 
years down to 1859 was, applications 3,054, granted 2,020; the average 
for five years to 1864, applications 3,306, ted 2,084; for five years 
down to 1869, applications 3,668, gran 2,298; the average for five 
years down to 1874, applications 3,938, ted 2,693; for five years 
down to 1879, applications 5,052, granted 3,379; the average for five 
years down to 1884, 8,122; the number granted is not given. This is 
absolutely trifling compared with the applications made and granted in 
the United States during the same years. 

Who will deny, in the face of these figures, the proposition that the 
t protective system,” encouraging the investment of capital, stimulat- 
ing home competition, has encouraged invention and made us to lead 
the world in patentable ideas and improvements? 

I turn to the final report of the commission, where, with a strong 
bias of course toward England, and a desire not to injure national 
credit or to cripple the successful operation of free trade, the entire 
testimony and investigation of the commission is thus summed up. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make an observation 


Certainly. : 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the result of that comparison looking 
into English patents is made even more impressive by the fact that ac- 
cording to English law they give a patent to everybody who asks for 
it, while under our law the application for a patent is carefully ex- 
amined to see whether it infringes on one already granted. 

Mr. SPOONER. That intensifies the value of the contrast, and I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts for the suggestion. 

Now here is the final report. I desire it to be remembered that it is 
a report of a commission of Englishmen, some of them noblemen, all 
of them pocions men, most of them members of the House of Com- 
mons and of the House of Lords, and their report is exceedingly sig- 
nificant: 

With very few exceptions trade is reported to be depressed, and in many cases 
it is considered to be more depressed than 8 period. The num- 
ber of workmen out of employment at the time when the answers were drawn 
a ee eet tas le variation 5553 the Ex ane 5 ee 

e onged, but there appears ve na want of employmen! 
pend the unskilled than pa pek» the skilled workmen. The rate of 7 4 ſor 
time work appears on the whole to be slightly higher than the average of the 
last twenty years, but itis not now atits highestpoint. The rate for piece-work 
has diminished for nearly all cases. A rednetion is reported in hours of work 
of from three to four hours a week during the last fifteen years. Both the quan- 
tity and the quality of the work produced have largely increased. Summariz- 
ing very briefly the answers which we received to our questions, and the oral 
evidence given before us, there would appear to be a general agreement among 
those whom we consulted. 

A. That the trade and industry of the country are in a condilion which may 
be fairly described as depressed. 

B. That by this depression is meant a diminution and in some cases an ab- 
ponos os profit, with a corresponding diminution of employment for the labor- 
ering classes. 

C. That neither the volume oftrade nor the amount of capital invested therein 

— materially fallen off, though the latter has in many cases diminished in 
yalue, 
D. That the depression above referred to dates from about the year 1875, and 
that with the exception of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain 
branches of trade in the years 1880 to 1883, it has proceeded with tolerable uni- 
formity and has affected tne trade and industry of the country generally, but 
more especially those branches which are connected with agriculture. 


These unimpeachable witnesses establish the existence of a condition 
which we do not wish to have duplicated in the United States, 

My friend from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], who has had access toa 
later report than this, has brought to my attention this fact, that in 
the last year a single association of skilled workmen in Great Britain, 
the Organized Association of Engineers, paid out of their treasury, con- 
tributed out of their earnings, $400,000 to keep from want the members 
of the association who were out of employment and who were compelled 
to rely upon such assistance to maintain themselves and their families. 
He also calls my attention to the fact that in that year the poor-rate 
of England paid by parliamentary grant amounted to $92,220,510, while 
all the money paid by Great Britain for educational pu d I 
wish I had time to read the items—amounted to only $27,224,910, 
and there never has been a time when there was a larger number of 
men out of employment, of both skilled and unskilled laborers, than to- 
day in free-trade Great Britain. 

The report continues: 


As regards the causes which have contributed to bring about this state of 
things, there was, as might be expected, less unanimity of opinion, but the fol- 
lowing enumeration „ We think, include all those to which any importance 
was attached: 

First. Overproduction, 


How is this? We have-heard it claimed fora great many years that 


overproduction was due to the artificial stimulus given by protection. 
This contention onght to be forever silenced by this finding of the 
royal commission. 
1 The continuous fall of prices caused by the depreciation of the stand - 
ue, 
Third. The effect of foreign tariffs and bounties and the restrictive commer- 
cial policies of foreign countries in limiting our markets. 

No wonder Great Britain desires above all other things, save the ex- 
tinction of the spirit of liberty in Ireland, that the industries of the 
United States and other countries may be broken down that she may 
supply the world with manufactures. 

Fourth. Foreign competition, which we are beginning to feel both in our own 
and neutral markets, 

The tariff is a tax! 

Fifth. An increase in local taxation and the burdens of industry generally. 

Buy where you can buy the cheapest; sell where you can sell the 
dearest.” 

This sweet-sounding formula of free trade has not diminished local 
taxation or lifted the burdens from industry generally in free-trade 
England apparently. : 

Sixth. Cheaper rates of carriage enjoyed by our foreign competitors, 

It has been claimed that because of the tariff on iron and steel our 
rates of carriage were too high, and therefore we should let in at lower 
rates of gaty the iron and steel products of other lands. England com- 
plains greatly of high rates of carriage and of discrimination, and con- 
cedes cheaper carriage to other countries, including the United States. 
Pia icon Legislation affecting the employment of labor in industrial under- 

n, 
Eighth, Superior technical education of the workmen in foreign countries. 

This last is quite significant! Is not this remarkable as one of the 
causes for the continued and terrible depression reported by this royal 
commission? 

I can not follow the commission through its analysis, or attempted 
analysis, of causes. Time will not permit. 

Dealing with the nature of the depression, after having established 
its existence, they say: 


complaints chiefly 
who derive their yoo rty 

rectly connected with productive industries, 1 0 to have ttle pose of 
complaint. On the contrary, they have profi y the remarkably low prices 
of many commodities. 


This is always so. Wages may go down among the American work- 
men to meet the wages of other lands, the standard of living may be 
reduced, but the mortgages upon their homes, the moneys they owe to 
those of fixed income, and the rate of interest will not go down. The 
money-lenders will profit, and they alone, ‘‘by the remarkably low 

rices of many commodities,’’ which are to follow the adoption of the 
uthern philosophy upon this subject. The report continues: 
sins may therefore sum up the chief features of the commercial situation as 
ng: 
KA. very serious falling off in the exchangeable value of the produce of the 


soil; ‘ 

B. And increased production of nearly all other classes of commodities; 

C. A tendency in the supply of commodities to outrun the demand; 

D. A diminution in the profits obtainable by production; and 

E. A similar diminution in the rate of interest on invested capital. 

The diminution in the rate of profit obtainable, from production, whether ag- 
ricultural or manufacturing, has given rise toa widespread feeling of depression 
among all the producing classes. ‘Those, on the other hand, whoare in receipt of 
fixed salaries, or who draw their incomes from fixed investments, have appar- 
ently little to complain of, and we think that so far as the purchasing 
power of wages a similar remark will apply to the laboring classes. 

They find that there has been ‘‘ systematic overproduction continued 
during a long period, and resulting, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of the witnesses who appeared before us, in little or no profit to 
the producing classes. > 

What a mass of goods England’ must have accumulated through all 
these years of ‘‘ systematic overproduction,” which she holds ready to 
flood the American market with, at ruinous prices, the moment the 
principle of the Confederate constitution shall become the ruling prin- 
ciple in the United States! 

Systematic overproduction for fifteen years in En and in every de- 
partment almost of effort, we do not want the benefit of! 

They say: 

We are disposed to think that one of the chief agencies which have tended 
to perpetuate this state of things is the protectionist policy of so many foreign 
countries, which has become more marked during the last ten years than at 
any previous period of similar length. The high prices which protection se- 
cures to the purchaser within its protected area naturally 9 roduc- 
tion and impels him to engage in competition in foreign markets, The sur- 

lus production which can not find a market at home is sent abroad, and in 
8 markets undersells the commodities produced er less artificial con- 
ditions, The natural growth of the industries of foreign countries, possessing 
in many cases the population and other resources required for successful manu- 
facturing enterprise, has also contributed to produce the same result, 

I call attention also to what this commission say in this final report 
in regard to their home market: 

We have, as above pointed out, suffered a serious loss in our chasing 
power by reason of the deficient or unremunerative character of the produce 
of the soil. Sir James Caird estimates the loss in Beye) power of the 
classes engaged in or connected with agriculture at £42,800,000 during the year 
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1885, and the loss in several of the preceding years must no doubt have been 
equal to or even greater than this. This amount has been lost to the markets 
in which it was formerly spent, and can not fail to have had an important influ- 
ence upon the demand for manufactured 

e a blessing is free trade to the English farmer! 

gain: 

An effect of a similar kind, though less in degree, has been produced by the 
increased competition in our own market of foreign manufactured or partly 
manufactured goods, the importation of which appears to wata slightly 
more rapid rate than population, having been £1.97 per head in the year 
1870 71, and £2.35 per head in the period 1830-84, 

They also say that— 

The reputation of British workmanship has also suffered in another way by 
the fraudulent stamping of inferior . of foreign manufacture with marks 
indicating British origin. Thisappearsto be principally the case with the hard- 
ware of Birmingham and Sheffield, which have secured so wide a reputa- 
tion inthe markets of the world. We regret, however, to be obli to add that 
the practice of fraudulent marking appears, from the evidence before us, to be 
not unknown in this country. 

The report proceeds—and now I ask attention to this, because it 
shows the point to which they have come and the prospect for the fut- 
ure, both as respects their industry and as respects their labor: 

It is, however, right to point out that while the share of the aggregate wealth 
produced in the country which now falls to labor is larger than it was twenty 
2 ago, u corresponding diminution has taken place in the share which falls 

capital. In other words, that while wages have risen profits have fallen, and 
that this is obviously a process which can not be continued beyond a certain 
point, This point has, we think, been very nearly, if not quite, attained al- 
ready. A time may therefore come when capital will lose all inducement to 
lend itself to the work of production, and if the employer is driven out of the 
field the laborers will necessarily suffer with him. 

A brilliant prospect for the British manufacturer and the British la- 
borer under the benign influence of free trade after having given it a 
splendid trial ! 

Announcing that they haye few recommendations to make, the com- 
mission say—and there is an undertone of sadness running through it 
which if England had been less brutal in her treatment of others would 
be quite affecting: 

We think also that the increasing severity of the competition of foreign coun- 
tries is a matter deserving more serious attention than it has received at the 
hands of our commercial and industrial class. We can not haps h to 
maintain to the same extent as heretofore the Jead which we formerly held 
among the manufacturing nations of the world. Various causes contributed to 
give us a position far in advance of other countries, which we wereable to hold 
for many years, but those causes could not have been expected to operate per- 
manently, and our supremacy is now being assailed on sides. 

It is only being assailed, however, by countries which have grown 
prosperous under the principles of protection, including some of the 
colonies of Great Britain. 

What a royal tribute to the wisdom and power of protection as an 
economice principle is given by this royal commission ! 

“And our supremacy is now being assailed on all sides!” Even by 
the colonies of Great Britain, which will have none of free trade; by 
Germany, which adopted the protective system in 1879, and which 
under its impulse has grown with a rapidity in every department of 
industry never khown to that country before. And the United States, 
which under the protective policy has outstripped in wealth and growth 
and industrial progress the world, is one of the factors assailing, and 
to continue to assail, if the Democratic party does not succeed in forc- 
iag the Confederate principle upon the country, the supremacy of Great 

ritain, 

To-day England may still be mistress of the seas, but the testimony 
taken shows that she is in deadly fear of losing that position;- that her 
ship-building and ship-owning industries are languishing because the 
protection given by France and other countries to ship-building and 
ship-owning has 1 her a competition difficult to be met. She 
does not any longer hold the markets of the world. The brutality and 
selfishness with which she sought to kill the industries of the American 
colonies, and after the war of 1812 to stifle the industries of America 
by flooding the country with British-made goods ata loss; the brutality 
and selfishness and outrage with which she killed, and has kept down, 
the industrial independence and prosperity of Ireland, have outlived 
their usefulness, and there has come a day when Great Britain is foreed 
to admit that her “supremacy is assailed on every side, and that she 
can no longer expect to maintain the position as the leading manufact- 
uring nation which she once possessed. 

But for the 3.000 miles of ocean which lie between Great Britain 
and the United States our fate might have been the fate of Ireland; 
and underlying the opposition of England to the principles of home 
rule in Ireland to-day is this old-time dread of commercial and indus- 
trial competition, the fear well grounded that if Ireland had her home- 
rule parliament it would adopt its own commercial system, would 
quicken into life its dead industries, and rich in raw material and nat- 
ural resources and in the ingenuity and patriotism of its people, would 
become a dangerous rival. é 

It is not long since Baron Bramwell, an eminent English jurist whose 
name is known to all lawyers, in an article entitled ‘‘Has Ireland a 
grievance?’’ published in the Forum of August, 1887, and addressed 
to the American people, lets the cat out of the bag.” 

Home rule— 

He says— 
is n step to the establish tof parat Irelan rtaini 
that oar 9 ill be taken the 8 a nacre ate pines 4 


rts and harbors opposite the entrance to the Clyde, and Glasgow, Liverpool, 
The Bristol Channel, all the channel ports, and the Thames. 4 


Mark how: England fears the development of Irish industries and 
the growth of Irish commerce! 

I can not forbear to quote from the dissenting report of George Auldjo 
Jamieson what he says about the free trade of England. After having 
signed the majority report, he criticises it for omitting to enter upon 
the subject of the effect of foreign tariffs and the remedy to be found 
in protection. He says: 


I must attribute the comparative reticence and the apparent apathy of the 
report on this subject to the reluctance of the commission as a body to enter on 
any pg, ard which could tend to a conflict of opinion on the question of free 
trade; but it seems to me impossible to deal with this matter, which is thrust 
on our notice very forcibly by the evidence, without grappling to some extent 
with that question. I think the reluctance to deal with it is due greatly to mis- 
8 Controversy can not touch the axioms which combine to form the 
principle of free trade. It is the efficiency or the imbecility of the method 
2 e that principle to the practical business of the country which may 

ned. 7 


uest: 

I fa beneficent principle fails to accomplish beneficent results the fault must lie 
with those who have to put it into practical operation. That there is some de- 
linquency is apparent from theevidence. Free trade justly credited with every 
capacity for comes before us in much of this evidence laden with the 
broken prom and disappointed hopes due to the extravagant advocacy of 
its early supporters. It was to convert the world; and after forty years no na- 
tion of importance has adopted it, and some have abandoned it. It was to con- 
fer great benefits on its votaries, and corresponding evils were to assail those 
who rejected it. The prosperity we enjoyed was shared while it lasted with 
other nations, and the ratio of their advance not infrequently outstripped our 
own; the depression which other nations have suffered we have shared with 
them, though we alone have had the benefit of free trade, 

Enterprise was to be paralyzed and invention stifled where free trade did not 

revail; but Germany has rivaled if not excelled us in enterprise; and Amer- 

‘ca has been more prolific of invention than any other nation; and to neither 
Germany nor America has free trade contribu its stimulus, A system which 
can confer prosperity on its votaries only when those who abjure it are also 
prosperous, and which 3 depression to assail with strict impartiality those 
who adopt and those who reject it, appears to me either to have much reason 
to complain of the method of its application, or to require some further justifi- 
cation than those arguments which prevailed before prophecy was falsified by 


history. 

1 think, therefore, that it is much to be regretted that any attempts to recon- 
cile the results of free trade with its beneficent principles, and to reduce it to 
its proper level as the weapon and not the master of true s! p, are s0 
keenly resented by those who are most jealous of its reputation; they seem to 
have passed into that phase of opinion when inquiry is We and 
men allow themselves to become the slaves of doctrine, their for the dogma 
outweighing alike consideration for its truth and concern for its effects, 

No system of human pe or economics can be absolutely true. Itean be 
true only relatively to the cireumstances and conditions of the society to which 
it is applied. What was true in a political sense, fl. e., good in the thirteenth 
century, would be untrue, 1. e., aos ore in the eteenth. What in a 

litical sense is true in London would be ina similar sense untrue at Hono- 
ulu. No investigation, therefore, could, in my opinion, have been more useful, 
and none more profitable as bearing on the depression of our national industry 
than an inquiry whether the circumstances of 1886 are in all respects equally as 
appropriate as those of 1846 to the adoption and application of free trade as it 
was then adopted and applied. * * * But it is the first duty which a State 
owes to its citizens to protect their industries from invasion, and a government 
which confesses its impotence or professes its reluctance to fulfill that duty ab- 
dicates one of its primary functions. 


Nor is this all. Mr. Jamieson was not alone of the royal commis- 
sioners in his view of the fallibility of free trade as a system adapted 
now even to England. In another report, signed by Dunraven, W.. 
Farrer Ecroyd, P. Albert Muntz, and Nevile Lubbock, occurs the fol- 
lowing significant declaration: 


Sir James Brady, inspector of Irish fisheries, remarked, under date Septem- 
ber, 1886, “there were over 8,000 tons of salted fish imported into Ireland last 
year; treble the quantity might and ought to be exported.” 


This reads like the ulterance of an American protectionist. 
The report continues— 


We have already described the way in which the high protective duties levied 
by foreign nations, whose industries are almost or quite on a par with our own 
as regards cheapness of production, constitute in effect a bounty upon their ex- 
ports of protected articles. So far as this affects their competition with our pur- 
chasers in neutral markets we have, of course, no direct remedy in our hands. 
Of the possibility of applying an effectual though indirect remedy, we shall 
have hereafter to speak, but as regards their practical subsidized competition 
in our home market, which is doing so much to destroy the profits of our pro- 
ducers, and to diminish the employment of labor, we have at command an ef- 
fectnal remedy. 

The imposition of duties equal to 10 or 15 per cent. upon all manufactures im- 
ported from foreign countries would, we believe, sufficiently countervail both 
the bounty-creating effect of their protective tariff,and the unenviable economy 
of production obtained through longer hours of labor and less effective inspec- 
tion and regulation of its conditions. For our aim ought not to be to counter- 
vail any natural and legitimate advantage which foreign manufactures may 
possess, but simply to prevent our industries being placed atan artificial dis. 
advantage by the interference of cither home or foreign legislation, and to re- 
place them, as nearly as may be, in the position in which they would have found 
themselves but for such interference. 8 

Such duties would undoubtedly to a considerable extent keep foreign manu- 
facturers out of our home market and thereby give increased employment to our 
home industries. But in this country so insuficientis the present employment 
of the available labor and agencies of production, and so great is the pressure 
of capital seeking investment and labor seeking employ, that in our opinion 
neither prices, profits, nor wages could possibly be raised by the operation of 
such duties above the lowest remunerative level. 

* $ * * $ $ * 

The measures which we have indicated would counterwork the effect of pro- 
tection and strengthen the position of our producers directly in the home mar- 
ket, and indirectly, though substantially, in neutral markets. It is of course 
out of our power to obtain more free access to the protected markets of coun- 
tries like the United States, France, and Germany themselves. In past years 
we had little oceasion to regret this, or to trouble ourseives about it. Their 
course of action did not harm us so long as we were able in spite of it to obtain 
full employment for all our available labor. 


That is, as long as the balance of trade was against these countries, 
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including the United States, and instead of working up their own raw 
material they were steady customers of Great Britain’s manufactured 
products; but under the influence of protection these countries have 
become manufacturers instead of so great buyers, and England long 
since began to feel the change in her situation. Her manufacturers 
and labor suffer, while the manufacturers and labor of protected coun- 
tries prosper. 

To buy everything in the cheapest market, though not permitted to sell in 
the dearest, may be the best policy, so long as we can find other fields of equally 
remunerative employment for the home enterprise and industry which we dis- 
place in so doing, but no longer, for from the moment in which the combined 
effect of protective tariffs abroad and foreign competition at home limits our 
market, so as tocramp the full and free exercise of our industries, it begins to 
choke the living fountain of our wealth, our social well-being, and our national 
strength. We think the evidence is conclusive that during the past ten or 
twelve years this point has been reached, and that the adoption of a national 
policy suited to the changed conditions is imperatively demanded, 

Dunraven, however, wished it understood that he was not in favor 
of protection ! 

ur Democratic friends want free trade in the United States, or what 
is practically free trade, a tariff for revenue only, while very many in 
Great Britain are demanding in an essential and potential way protec- 
tion to her stagnant and decaying interests, and protection as a relief, 
the eflicacy of which it doubts, to the labor which is now suffering in 
that country. 

I wish I might read some extracts on the subject of England's ne- 
cessity for protection, and the fallacy of free trade, from the little book, 
“A Forbidden Topic,” by Sir Edward Sullivan, but time will not 
permit on this occasion. 

In a recent article in the London Post he makes these suggestive 
comparisons, which are well worthy of attention: 


Under free trade the masses must get poorer, because they get less employ- 
ment. A well-known statistical work gives a comparison of the material prog- 
ress of France under 3 and England under free trade. If there is any 
truth in figures it ought to startle us from our free-trade dream. 

The comparison is based on the returns of ! duty: 

In 1826 England was 10s. a head richer than ce. 

In 1850 England was 19s. a head richer than France. 

In 1877 England was 5s. a head oom than France, 

France has 57 per cent.of her land under tillage, and it is increasing every 


The United Kingdom has 30 per cent. of land under tillage, and it is diminish- 
ing every year, but the population of England increases much more rapidly 
than the population of France. 

The commerce of England has increased 21 per cent, in ten years. 

The commerce of France has increased 39 per cent. in ten years, 

The commerce of the United States has in 68 per cent. in ten ycars. 

The commerce of the world has increased 26 per cent. in ten years. 

So much for the blasting effect of free trade. 

Certain it is, from what I have shown, that free trade has not for 
many years been satisfactory in its effect in England, and that there are 
already signs of revolt among the English people against that system. 

While we all of both parties admit the necessity fora reduction in the 
revenues, and the Republican y stands pledged to a revision of the 
tariff, this is not a wise time, if one ever shall come, for the American 
people to follow the Southern Democracy and Northern doctrinaires and 
the importers into the experiment of free trade. 

The British diplomatic representatives reported from every nation on 
the habitable globe to the royal commission the condition of industry 
and trade, and a glance at their reports shows that with few excep- 
tions the general condition of nations in respect of trade was prosper- 
ous, while that of England was depressed. Set against this picture, 
drawn by the royal commission and the various bodies to whose testi- 
mony I have adverted, of England’s condition under free trade, the 
marvelous growth and prosperity, in the face of war and other adverse 
elements, of the United States under protection, and the object lesson 
thus afforded is unanswerable in favor of the protective system, and 

against our trying any experiment to hazard the well-being of labor 
and the growth and development of our country. 

The Democratic party will vainly attempt to convince the people that 
it is engaged in no free-trade crusade, and that the Mills bill is a pro- 
tective measure. If there is a people on the earth not liable to be mis- 
taken as to what constitutes free trade it is the English people. They 
know the article when they see it, and the joyful acclaim with which 
the merchants of England, burdened with the goodsof many years of 
“systematic overproduction,” hailed the advent of Mr. Cleveland’s 
message as a commercial deliverance to them will not be forgotten. 

The conspicuous English newspapers promptly welcomed it as free 
trade, and but for the fact that they soon ascertained that their en- 
thusiastic plaudits excited the suspicion of the American people, and 
tended to delay ‘‘the good time coming,’’ every newspaper in Great 
Britain would have been working enthusiastically to-day for Cleveland 
and Thurman and free trade. The prudent Englishmen, doubtless in- 
formed from America of its effect, warned English newspapers that it 
would not do. ‘Therefore there appeared speedily the following in the 
London Pall-Mall Gazette: 


Free-traders would be well advised if they moderated the ecstacy of theirjubi- 
lation over President Cleveland's message. Every word which they say in its 
favor will be used as a powerful argument against the adoption of its recom- 
mendations, 


And later, on this side of the Atlantic, from the Halifax (Nova Scotia) 
Herald, the following: 
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There is slight doubt but that we Canadians will have a large sympathy with 
President Cleveland’s candidature, and it would be unfoftunate if any expres- 
sion of this sympathy on our part should serve to embarrass the Democratic 
party in those States where the real contest centers. The Southern States have 
very friendly feelings toward the Canadian Provinces, but they are already 
strong in their adhesion to the Democratic party. The present contest will be 
close. The odds are heavily in favor of the Republicans, but, inasmuch as we 
desire to see President Cleveland successful, it is most certainly advisable that 
the Canadian press should against embarrassing his party, and preclud- 
ing his success, by tendering his administration indiscriminate and fulsome 
compliment, 

So there came silence over the English press and the Canadian press, 
and while in the debate upon the Mills bill not one word was said in 
the House of Representatives by any man who favored it in support of 
the principle of protection, the Democratic party is engaged now from 
morning till night, from Monday till Sunday, in shouting throughout 
the United States that the English papers were mistaken; that the 
Canadian papers were mistaken; that England doesnot know free trade 
when she sees it; that the Democracy is not in favor of free trade, and; 
that the Mills bill is a protective measure. 

But the wisdom of silence came to the English and Canadian press too 
late. Neither their sudden and continued silence after the first joyful 
outburst, nor the retaliation message of the President, whose purpose 
none have misunderstood, will drive from the minds of manufacturers 
and wage-workers and ‘farmers in the United States the fact which 
stands boldly out and is palpable that the warmest adherents of the 
President’s policy, as indicated by his message, are the Southern De- 
moeracy, long ago committed by national platform and Confederate 
constitution to the principle of free trade, the New York importers, 
and England. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I presume it will be impossible for the Senator 
from Colorado to finish his remarks this evening. There is a little ex- 
ecutive business that ought to be transacted. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have just a short executive session. It 
will not take three minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. Why not wait until to-morrow? 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to get in a report in executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Messachu- 
setis withdraw his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After four minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. 
m) ue Senate adjourned until Wednesday, October 17, 1888, at 12 
o’clock m. . 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Ociober 16, 1888. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
George Moorman, of Louisiana, to be United States marshal for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, rice Reuben B. Pleasants, deceased. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Additional Second Lieut. Capers D. Vance, of the Twenty-first In- 
fantry, to be second lieutenant, October 1, 1888, vice Wright, promoted. 
FOR PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

Medical Department. 
Capt. Leonard Y. Loring. assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with the 
rank of major, October 9, 1888, vice Meacham, deceased. 
Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Walter H. Wright, to be first lieutenant, October 1, 
1888, rice Cushman, resigned. 
FOR PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE SERVICE. 


First Lieut. Joseph W. Congdon, to be a captain in the Revenue 
Service of the United States, vice Constable, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 10, 1888. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Harry E. Shields to be receiver of public moneys at Seattle, Wash. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

George S. Duryee, of New Jersey, to be attorney of the United 

States for the district of New Jersey. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
James A. Moore, of Nevada, to be marshal of the United States for 


the district of Nevada. 


1888. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, October 16, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 
D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


UNLAWFUL REGISTRY OF VESSELS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner of Navigation 
in response to a resolution of the House calling for information rela- 
tive to alleged unlawful registry of vessels as vessels of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE AT LA CROSSE, WIS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 11139) to 
authorize the building of a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at La Crosse, Wis., with amendments of the Senate thereto. 

Mr. HUDD. Mr. Speaker, the amendments of the Senate are merely 
formal, and I ask unanimous consent that they be now concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, at the end of line 13, insert: “And there shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War, for his examination and approval, a design and drawing of the 
bridge, and a map of the location, giving, for the space of 1 mile above and 1 
mile below the proposed location, the topography of the banks of the river, the 
shore-lines at high and low water, the direction and stren of the current at 
all stages, and the soundings, accurately showing the of the stream, the 
Jocation of any other bridge or bridges, and all other information required.” 
wn 1, line 17, after Wisconsin,” insert and approved by the Secretary of 

ar. 

Page 2, strike out lines 12 and 13, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the amendments of the Senate be concurred in? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY FOR 1887. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a concurrent resolution 
of the Senate authorizing the printing of 50,000 copies of the fourth 
annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the year 1887. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Task unanimous consent that that concurrent 
resolution be now considered. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 

ted 50,000 copies of the fourth annual report of the Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry for the year 1887, of which 13,000 copies shall be for the use of the mem- 

\ bers of the Senate, 27,000 copies for the use of members of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, and 10,000 copies for the use of the Commissioner of Agriculture; 

the illustrations to be executed under the supervision of the Public Printer in 

accordance with the directions of the Joint Committee on Printing; the work 
to be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, that provides for a large edition, 
50,000 copies, and the resolution should be self-appropriating. Ihave 
drawn an amendment, which I ask unanimous consent to have con- 
sidered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] that this concurrent resolution be 
now considered ? 

Mr. OATES. I should like to know what is the necessity for print- 

ing so large a number of copies of this document? 
Mr. RICHARDSON, It is the annual report of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and the number is the same as was printed last year and 
the year before. The resolution last year was not self-appropriating; 
it was so the year before last, but this one is not, and therefore I have 
drawn an amendment to make it so, and also to change the concurrent 
resolution to a joint resolution. The estimate for this printing is 
$27,930 for an edition of 50,000 copies. 

Mr. OATES. This is not an agricultural report? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is not an agricultural report, but it is the 
report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, which bears the same rela- 
tion to live-stock that the agricultural report bears to agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments offered by Mr. RICHARDSON were read, as follows: 

Add to the resolution the following: 

“And that there be and is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $27,930, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for that purpose,” 

Also change the resolution from a concurrent to a joint resolution, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was passed. 2 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the con- 


current resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. BLIss, indefinitely. 
To Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business. 
To Mr. MANsuR, indefinitely, from October 16, on account of im- 
portant business, 
INVESTIGATION OF TIHE WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as a committee to investi- 
gate the work upon the Washington Aqueduct, in accordance with the 
law passed this session, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. CLEMENTS; 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN, and the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. RYAN, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 1239) to extend the jurisdiction of the Light-House 
Board to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, California; 

A bill (H. R. 1249) for establishing a light-house and fog-sigual on 
Roe Island, Suisun Bay, California; 

A bill (H. R. 1641) for the erection of a light-house at or near a point 
about midway between Barnegat and Navesink lights, in the State of 


New Jersey; 2 

A bill (H. R. poo for the relief of S. T. Marshall; 

A bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
Alfred Pleasonton with the rank and grade of major; 

A bill (H. R. 5700) to facilitate the transportation of life-saving and 
light-house supplies at Hog Island, Virginia; 

A bill (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; 

A bill (H. R. 6619) for the relief of Eliza A. Cutler Jones; 

A bo H. R. 7421) for establishing a light off Pamlico Point, North 
Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 7547) granting the right of way to the Yankton and 
Missouri River Railway through the Yankton reservation in Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 7604) for the establishment of a light-house and fog- 
signal at or near Gull Shoal, Pamlico Sound, North Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 8855) for the establishment of a light-ship with a steam 
fog-signal at Sandy Hook, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 8674) for the relief of Sterling H. Tucker and others; 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to establish a light-ship off Great Round Shoal, 
near Nantucket, Mass.; 

A bill (H. R. 11107) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to construct a bridge 
across the Poteau River, in the Choctaw Nation, in the State of Arkan- 


sas; 

A bill (H. R. 11581) making an appropriation for the enforcement of 
the Chinese exclusion act; 

A bill (S. 45) for the relief of Col. James C. Duane; 

A bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; 

A bill (S. 1190) for the reliefof the estate of Joseph Fenno, deceased; 

A bill (S. 14840 for the relief of Adam L. Epley; 

A bill (S. 1494) to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and others their 
proportion of certain proceeds of lands under the act of March 3, 1883; 

A bill (S. 2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a 
railroad through the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkansas; 

8 A bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. 
; 8 

A bill (S. 2802) to fix the number of unbound and bound Journals 

of the Senate and House of Representatives, and to provide for their 

distribution; 

A bill (S. 3433) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
the surrender of and cancel land- patents to Indians in certain cases; 

A bill (S. 3559) to allow persons who have abandoned or relinquished 
their homestead entries to make another entry, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3597) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Wallace mil- 
itary reservation, in Kansas; 

A bill (S. 3620) supplementary to the actapproved February 3, 1887, 
entitled An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President, and the decisions of ques- 
tions arising thereon;’’ 

Joint resolution (S. R. 112) authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point Henry 
Lecomte, of Switzerland; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 59) authorizing Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, 
United States Army, to accept from the President of the French Re- 
public a diploma conferring the decoration of commander of the Na- 
tional Order of the Legion of Honor. 


LAND OFFICE AT FOLSOM, N. MEX. 


Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2040) to establish a land office at Folsom, in the 
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Territory of New Mexico. I desire to state it was agreed that the 
eastern half of New Mexico should be divided into two land districts, 
and the two bills for the creation of these districts should have passed 
at the same time. During my absence last week one was passed. This 
is a Senate bill, and has been unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which there will be 
opportunity for objection. 

‘The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to know whether this bill has been rec- 
ommended by the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. CONGER, It has been; and it has also been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We have already, if I remember correctly, estab- 
lished one additional land office for that Territory during this session. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman will allow me to state 
that I have talked on this subject with the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HorarAN] and also with the delegate from New Mexico [Mr. Jo- 
SEPH], and they both favor the passage of the two bills. This bill 
should have gone through at the same time as the other. Both offices 
are necessary for the accommodation of that large Territory. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It seems to me that this is a rather sudden multi- 
plication of demands on behalf of that Territory. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It is a large Territory. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
will allow me to say to him that I had charge of making the report in 
this case at the instance of the Committee on Public Lands; and whilst 
I might agree with him that this would seem like multiplying offices 
(to which there may be some objection on the ground that probably it 
furnishes places for some appointees of the gentleman’s own party), at 
the same time the Department, in the report which I have examined, 
seems to favor the establishment of this office; at least it was stated in 
the report that the office is one which would accommodate the people 
of the Territory. I think the Department would approve of establish- 
ing this office. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘Would approve?” 

Mr. JACKSON. I think I can say the Department does approve, 
because, although the request for information was not made in connec- 
tion with this bill, the Departmentin its answer upon another question 
stated that there was no objection to the bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 1 think the bill itself ought to be referred to the 
Department before we enter upon an increase of offices. So far as con- 
cerns the remarks of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jackson], 
that this will give us some additional offices, I will say that we are not 
thirsting for any new offices beyond what the publicinterest demands. 

If the gentleman has no objection to letting this bill go over for the 
present, I will look into the matter between now and to-morrow morn- 
ing; and if it seems to me correct I shall make no objection to the 
passage of the bill. . 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I hope the gentleman will not inter- 

objection this morning. This bill came over here from the Senate 
before the bill establishing the other land office, and the Delegate from 
the Territory [Mr. Josy] wanted this bill referred until both could 
go through together. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I suggest to my friend that we are not now crowded 
with business, and this matter will 18 1 I suppose, until to-morrow. 
I think I must object to action on the bill now; but if, on examination, 
the measure seems to me correct, I shall not object to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects for the 
present. The request will be considered as pending to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees for reports. 

Mr. OATES. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
presentation of reports. I do not suppose anybody wants to make any 
reports. 

Ar. PLUMB. Will that interfere with the regular order, which 
would be, I understand, the call of the Labor Committee? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. It is a means for getting at the hour 
for the consideration of bills reported from committees. 

The motion of Mr. OATES to dispense with the morning hour for the 
presentation of reports was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House to 
the bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint resc- 
lutions of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 115) authorizing the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment to use articles in their possession for exhibition at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889; and 
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Joint resolution (S. R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to pro- 
tect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The next businessin orderis the consideration for 
one hour of bills reported from committees. 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


Mr.SAYERS. A joint resolution in regard to the Washington Aque- 
duct has come over from the Senate, and it is proper that the House 
take some action on it immediately. Iask unanimous consent that it 
be read and considered at the present time. Its immediate passage 
may be very necessary in order to preserve the aqueduct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the joint resolution to bo 
read, after which objection to its consideration will be asked for. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to protect the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct tunnel. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to use so much of any unexpended balance of appropriations for the 
work of the Washington Aqueduct tunnel, District of Columbia, as may be nec- 
essary, for the ae ate of protecting and preserving the work already done 
upon said tunn: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have an amendment to offer, which I think is 
important. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the resolution: 

That the joint select committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress to make inquiry and report 
concerning all of the work and contracts therefor, on the Washington Aqueduct 
tunnel, and other matters in relation thereto, are hereby, in addition to the 
powers confe: by said concurrent resolution, authorized and directed in their 
discretion to inquire and report touching all plans and estimates prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Government for extending the water supply of Wash- 
ington City, and, finally, said committee may extend their inquiries as to any 
and all other matters concerning the extension of said water supply that may 
aid the Congress in ascertaining and fixing the responsibility for any misman- 
agement therein or for future construction and management thereof. 


The amendment was adopted. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SAYERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama was recognized. 

Mr. OATES. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HOOKER. Lask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the Senate joint resolution, just reported from that body, author- 
izing the various departments of the Government*named therein to 
send their exhibits to the Paris exhibition. It appropriates no money 
at all, I will remark, but simply authorizes the unexpended balance 
remaining over from the Cincinnati exhibition, if any, to be used for 
this p It is important that it shall be passed now, if at all. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Illinois has demanded 
the regular order. 

3 PLUMB. Iwill withdraw the demand temporarily to hear what 
is is. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution called up by the gentleman 
from Mississippi will be read subject to objection. 

The joint resolution (S. 115) was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution ? 

Mr. KILGORE. I must object. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman will permit me to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, well, I think wehad better proceed with other 
matters. 

Mr. HOOKER. This involves no appropriation, let me state. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to inquire then how this affair can be car- 
ried on without the expenditure of money? 

Mr. HOOKER. It only authorizes the appropriation of the unex- 
pended balance remaining over from the Cincinnati Exposition. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then I object. There ought not to be a cent ex- 


pended for any such purposes. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the resolution I offered on 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. That is a privileged matter. 

Mr. OATES. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives. That the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized 
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to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on Wednes- 
day, the 17th day of October, at 12 o'clock m, 

Mr. OATES. I ask to amend the resolution by striking out Wed- 
nesday, the 17th’? and inserting ‘‘ Thursday, the 18th.“ 

Mr. SOWDEN. I move a further amendment to the amendment, 
to strike out Thursday, the 18th’’ and insert Wednesday, the 24th 
day of October.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, from time immemorial, I think, 
resolutions fixing the date for the final adjournment of Congress have 
invariably come into the House, during the control of both parties, from 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Inasmuch, therefore, as that has 
been the custom, and there is such a widespread difference of opinion, 
at least among members on this side of the House, as to the time to 
be fixed for final adjournment, it seems to me we ought not to de- 
part from that old custom, and therefore I move the reference of the 
resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is in order. 

Mr. OATES. I would ask the gentleman to show me and to show 
the House the Committee on Ways and Means, [Laughter.] It has 
disappeared. Some of the members are here, very respectable and in- 
telligent gentlemen; but the committee as a committee does not appear. 
Mx. RICHARDSON. I desire to say that I see four or five members 
of that committee here now. 

Mr. OATES. That is not the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iam quite sure a quorum of that committee 
could be obtained. The chairman was here yesterday. I see the gen- 
tleman who is second on the committee present; and the chairman is 
here to-day, I am told. I see about five members of the committee, 
and it only takes seven or eight to make a qnorum; so that there could 
be no difficulty in getting a quorum now, as I am informed by mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not see a quorum of the committee pres- 
ent, but I take it for granted that ifa resolution of this character be 
referred to that committee, it being the leading committee of the House, 
its members would feel that it was their duty to have a quorum to con- 
sider that resolution. I have no doubt a quorum could be had in 
twenty-four hours. 

Mr, OATES. Mr. Speaker, a resolution for adjournment was intro- 
duced and referred to that committee—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And kept there. 

Mr. OATES, And that committee never reported it. It is well 
known that a caucus of the majority side of the House considered it, 
and that action was satisfactory to me; butit did not change my opinion 
ge sia the purpose of the resolution; and yet I acquiesced as cheer- 
fully as any man could. And, sir, in answerto the point made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] as to the custom of re- 
ferring such resolutions to the Committee on Ways and Means, I may 
say that there is nothing in the rules of the House which requires a 
resolution of that character to go to that committee. There is noth- 
ing in the definition of the jurisdiction of that or any other committee 
of this House which would render it necessary for that resolution to 
go there. But, sir, Iam not disposed to depart from the custom if that 
committee were here. It is known to all that there is not a quorum 
of that committee here. There is not a quorum of any committee of 
this House present. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I beg the pardon of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. I have the honor to be a member on a committee, and I know 
it has a quorum present. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have a committee, and there is a quorum of that 
committee present. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, yes; of little committees of five or seven mem- 
bers there may be a quorum present. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I could not permit the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], that there was not a quorum of 
any committee present, to go unchallenged. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, well 

The SPEAKER. A motion to refer is not debatable, except by vote 
of the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Oates] will permit me, I will ask if it is in 
order to postpone the motion to refer until to-morrow ? ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows of no instance where a motion 
to recommit has been postponed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not make the motion to 
postpone the reference. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry as to 
whether a motion to postpone the consideration of that resolution and 
the motion for a reference would be in order? 

TheSPEAKER, A postponement of the motion to refer woulg leave 
the resolution still pending for consideration in the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I move to postpone the con- 
sideration of the resolution and the motion made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] to refer it to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will examine the rules in reference to 
the motion. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will now yield the floor 
back to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oates]. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to complete the statement I had 
risen to make. In reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] I would state that no one has a greater respect for the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means or several of its members than myself. 
They have done very able and efficient service all through this session; 
but, sir, a member on this floor, because he is a member of that com- 
mittee, has no more right or higher right on this floor than I have or 
any one else. But when that committee was supposed to have a quo- 
rum, or a quorum of its members were supposed to be present, that 
resolution to adjourn was referred with my approbation to that com- 
mittee. Now doubtless it is well known that there is not a quorum 
of that committee present, and they could only act and advise as indi- 
vidual members of this House. We all know the rule requires a ma- 
jority of a committee to make a legal report on anything, and the fact 
that I offer this resolution and ask for action does not deter them from 
giving their valuable opinions to this House. I therefore insist that 
it is not a departure from any established custom nor a reflection upon 
any of those gentlemen in the least. It is a matter upon which every 
member here has a right to call for action, and every member is re- 
sponsible to his constituency for his action and to no one else. Now, 
sir, I know there is not perfect harmony of opinion upon this subject. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Alabama i Mr. 
OATES] tell me if it is more necessary to have a quorum of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means than it is to have a quorum of this House 
to act on this resolution? I believe the preamble of the gentleman’s 
resolution states that there is not a quorum here. 

Mr. OATES. That was a part of my speech, which has been with- 
drawn. [Laughter.] It presented the anomaly of reciting a truth 
which in that form defeated action. We have got to resort to false- 
hood, or at least to suppress the truth, in order to act in this matter. 
[Laughter.] To such a farce have we come in attempting legi-lation 
at this late day. Of course my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
and every member here knows that it requires a quorum to fix a day to 
adjourn, if any member chooses to make that point. 

I am perfectly aware of that, but I trust that no member will make 
the point. Mr. Speaker, I want to see this resolution adopted and sent 
to the Senate. If they are not ready to adjourn, there is no coercion 
of them in this resolution. They have the same power over the ques- 
tion that the House has, and if they want more time they will take it 
and we can acquiesce and go along. It is a custom which has pre- 
vailed for fifty years, perhaps throughout the entire history of our leg- 
islation, that these adjournment resolutions always originate in the 
House of Representatives, just as bills to raise revenue always originate 
here, and I suppose it was that fact which gave rise to the custom of 
referring the adjournment resolution to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Now, sir, we are remaining here from day to day in the face 
of the fact that a member on the other side of this Chamber has given 
notice that no measure shall pass except, I believe, such as relate to 
pensions and labor bills; and if a point like that were made in the Sen- 
ate, or anything that required a yea-and-nay vote, they could not 
move a peg, they could not adopt a single amendment to the important 
bill which they now have before them for consideration. Can it be 
hoped, then, that they are going to take any action in the way of pass- 
ing a bill of such importance? It is to be presumed that a quorum 
would be required to be present before they could make any progress 
whatever in that direction, and now, with only two or three weeks re- 
maining before the Presidential election, I do not believe that any good 
ean be accomplished by continuing this session of Congress. Every 
movement now toward legislation of any character is certain to be po- 
litical; but it is to be hoped, and I believe, that after the Presidential 
election legislation can be enacted which will be of more substantial 
benefit to the country than it would be possible to have now. even if 
we had a quorum present. Every consideration, to my mind, isin favor 
of an early and almost immediate adjournment of Congress. 

I have expressed these views, with the indulgence of the House, 
merely to explain the reasons which have prompted me in the discharge 
of what I believed to bea duty, as no other member had moved in the 
matter, and, having discharged that duty, I desire now to have a vote 
upon the resolution. If a vote is had upon referring it to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means with no quorum of that committee present in 
the city, in my judgment it will be equivalent to a defeat of the reso- 
lution, because even if the members of that committee who are present 
should to-morrow report back a resolution in favor of an adjournment, 
any member on this floor could make the point that it was not a legal 
report because there was not a quorum of the committee present, and 
we would have the resolution before us in sabstantially the same shape 
as now. 

Therefore nothing could be accomplished in that way, and if any gen- 
tleman here is hostile to the resolution all he has to do, upon the vote 
being announced, is to demand a quorum, and that is the end of it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Regular order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. MCMILLIN addressed the Chair, 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] de- 
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mands the regular order. The resolution is not debatable, and no sub- 
stitute can be offered at this time, because there are two motions pend- 
ing, both of which have priority over amendments. One is the motion 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means, and the 
other is the motion to postpone its consideration until to-morrow. The 
question is first on the motion to postpone. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], at 
my request, withdraws the demand for the regular order for à moment, 
and in that moment I desire simply to say a word, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of the motives of the Ways and Means 
Committee in declining to report back the adjournment resolution 
which was introduced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 
I should not comment upon that now but for the fact that the gentle- 
man has spoken of that resolution and of the action of the party in 
reference to it. . 

Mr. OATES. Which I said disposed of it in a manner satisfactory 
to me, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes. It is, however, ponei for me to state that 
it was the concurrent judgment of this side of the House, after that reso- 
lution was introduced and after mature deliberation, that the resolu- 
tion should not be reported favorably, and I undertake to say that 
there is not a member on this side of the House, I undertake to say 
that there is not a gentleman in the United States agreeing with us 
in political views, who will not say to-day that the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee in refusing to report that resolution, and the 
action of the 8 in declining to adjourn, was as wise as it could 
have been. e would have adjourned, leaving the Senate without 
having reported any tariff bill whatever, and with the bill which the 
House presented to fire at during the balance of the canrpaign; whereas 
we now have their admission that there ought to be a reduction of the 
revenue to the amount of at least $70,000,000. 

Mr. OATES. I want to interrupt the gentleman to ask him to make 
a little exception to his broad statement. There are gentlemen who 
think it would have been wise to have adopted the resolution at that 
time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not know that. I thought the gentleman 
from Alabama himself said he thought the action then taken was proper. 

Mr. OATES. I said that I did not blame the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, because the matter was considered in caucus, and I acquiesce 
cheerfully in the action of the caucus, but it did not change my opinion 
at all. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the lar order. There 
is no use in disclosing the secrets of our organization here. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The question is 
on the motion to postpone the consideration of this resolution until to- 
morrow. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 23, noes 21. 

So the motion to postpone was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. RYAN, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House papers relating to the bill (H. R. 777) to com- 
pensate Mrs. Sarah L. Larimer for important services rendered the mil- 
itary authorities in 1864 at Deer Creek Station, Wyoming, and for loss 
of property taken by Sioux Indians. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills reported 
from committees begins at fifteen minutes before 1 o’clock. The call 
rests with the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The pending question, if the House should not ad- 
journ, is upon the motion made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PLUMB] that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there were— 
ayes 29, noes 21. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 16 (more than one-fifth of the last 
vote) voting in favor thereof. 

The que tion was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
27, nays 31, not voting 266; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Howard, Montgomery, Sowden, 
Campbell, Ohio Hutton, Oates, Stone, Ky. 
Clements, Kilgore, Penington, Tillman, 
Forney, Lanham, Richardson, Turner, Ga, 
Grimes, Latham, Rogers, Walker, 
Hall, Mansur, Rusk, Wheeler. 
Hooker, MeMillin, Sayers, 

NAYS—31. 
Abbott, Farquhar, Hopkins, N. Y, Rockwell, 
Bayne, Fuller, a n, yan, 
Bound, Gest, McRae, Seull, 
Bunnell. Harmer, Milliken, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Campbell, F., N. Y. II 4 Morrill, Vandever, 

y Henderson, Iowa Nelson, Warner, 

Dingley, Hermann, Nutting, White, N. v. 


Dougherty, Hiestand, Plumb, 


NOT VOTING—266, 


Adams, Crouse, Kenned Rayner, 
Allen, Mass. Culberson, Kerr, * Reed, j 
Allen, Mich, Cummings, Ketcham, Rice, 
Allen, Miss. Cutcheon, Laffoon, Robertson, 
Anderson, Iowa Dalxell, La Follette, Romeis, 
Anderson, Miss. i gan, Rowell, 
Anderson, Ill Darlington, Laidlaw, Rowland, 
Anderson, Davenport, p Russell, Conn, 
Arnold, Davidson, Ala. Landes, Russell, 
Atkinson, Davidson, Fla, 4 e, Sawyer, 
n, vis, Lawler, Scott, 
Baker, N. Y, De Lano, Seney, 
er, III Dibble, Lehlbach, Seymour, 
Ban ls ‘ery, Lind, Shaw, 
Barnes, Dorsey, Lodge Sherman, 
3 Dunham, Long, Shively, 
Bes Eliot i neh Stack, ai 
mon „ 5 
Biggs, Enloe, Macdonald, Snyder, 
Bingham, Ermentrout, Maffett, Spinola, 
Blanchard, Felton, Mahoney, Spooner, 
Biland, Finley, Springer, 
Bliss, Fisher, Martin, Stahinecker, 
Blount, Fitch, n, Steele, 
Boothmar, Flood, 8 Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Foran, McAdoo, Stewart, Tex. 
Bowden, Ford, McClammy, Stewart, Ga. 
Bowen, French, McComas, Staate, t. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Funston, McCormick, 
Brewer, Gaines, McCreary, Mo. 
Brower, v H . Vs Salinger, MeCullogh, Strub! 
rowne, T. H. B., Va. Gay. Kenna, es. 
Browne, In Gear, McKinley, Tarane A 
Brown, Ohio Gibson, McKinney, 
Brown, J. R., Va. Glass, McShane, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Brumm, Glover, Merriman, Thomas, Ky. 
Bryce, Goff, Mills, ‘Thomas, II 
Buchanan, Granger, Moffitt, Thomas, Wis. 
Buckalew, Greenman, Moore, Thompson, Ohio 
Burnes, Grosvenor, Morgan, ‘Thompson, Cal. 
Burnett, Grout. Morrow, y.: 
Burrows, Guenther, Morse, Townshend, 
Butler, Hare, Neal, Turner, Kans. 
Butterworth, Hatch, Newton, Vance, 
Bynum, Hayden, Nichols, Wade 
8 T. J., N. V. Hayes. Norwood, Washington, 
Candler, Heard, O'Donnell, Weaver, 
Cannon, Hemphill, O’ Ferrall Weber, > 
Cariton, Henderson, N.C. O'Neall, Ind. W. 
Caruth, Henderson, III. O'Neill, Pa. White, Ind 
Caswell, Herbert, O'Neill, Mo. iting, 
Catchings, Hires, me Whiting, Mass, 
Cheadle, Hitt, Outhwaite, Whitthorne, 
Chipman, Hogg, Owen, Wickham, 
Clardy, Holman, Parker, Wilber, 
Clark, Holmes, Patton. Wilkins, 
Cobb, Hopkins, M. Payson, Wilkinson, 
Cockran, Hopkins, Va. Peel, Williams, 
Cogswell, Houk, Perkins, Wilson, Minn 
Collins, Hovey, Perry, Wilson, W. Va. 
Compton, Hudd, Peters, Wise. 
Cooper, Hunter, Phelan, Woodburn, 
Cothran, Johnston, Ind. Phelps, Yardley, 
Cowles, Johnston, N.C, Pideock, Yoder, 
Cox Jones, „ Vost. 
Crain, Kean, le 
Crisp, Kelley, Randall 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LANHAM. Lask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
5 the names. 

here being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. LANHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the pairs be inserted 
in the RECORD without being read by the Clerk. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The following-named members were paired on all political questions 
until further notice: 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. GROUT. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. SPOONER. 

Mr. HOLMAN with Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. 

Mr. Cons with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. CARLTON with Mr. Funston. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. Crouse. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. KERR. 

Mr. BLOUNT with Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. 

Mr. FORAN with Mr. HIESTAND. 
Mr. Malsn with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. NEAL with Mr. HAYDEN, 

Mr. Bryce with Mr. GAINES. 

Mr. JoNEs with Mr. BOWDEN. 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. BINGHAM, 

Mr. CoLLINS with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, 

My. SPRINGER with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. OuTHWAITE with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. 

Mr. WILsON, of West Virginia, with Mr. McComas. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
Mr. Scott with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
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Mr. McMILurw with Mr. Burrows, 

Mr, Crisp with Mr. REED. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. Matson with Mr. Hovey. 

Mr, WILKINS with Mr. Lone. 

Mr. MILIS with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. FRENCH with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr, O’NEALL, of Indiana, with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. McCLAMMyY with Mr. OSBORNE. 

Mr, DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. WEBER. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, with Mr. ATKINSON, 

Mr. BooTHMAN with Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. BAKER, of Illinois. 

Mr. Stone, of Missouri, with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. FARQUHAR. 

Mr. LAWLER with Mr. SEYMOUR. 

Mr, DUNN with Mr. ROWELL. : 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois, with Mr. DALZELL, . 

Mr. MACDONALD with Mr. JoHN R. Brown. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. CoNGER. 

Mr. CHIPMAN with Mr. ARNOLD. 

Mr. LANDES with Mr. MCCORMICK. 

Mr. VANCE with Mr. Morrirr. 

Mr, MANSUR with Mr. SAWYER. 

Mr. WILKINSON with Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. FISHER with Mr. Brower. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. RAYNER with Mr. DE LANO. 

Mr. Norwoop with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr, GLOVER with Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. BELDEN 

Mr. DocKERY with Mr. WARNER. 

Mr. CowLes with Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. 

Mr. NEWTON with Mr. FELTON. 

Mr. GLASS with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. LATHAM with Mr. Gest. 

Mr. SHIVELY with Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. McSHANE with Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. MAHONEY with Mr. BROWN, of Ohio. 

Mr. McApoo with Mr. BRUMM. 

Mr. Lyncu with Mr. YARDLEY. 

Mr. WHITING, of Michigan, with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, with Mr. CoGSWELL. 

Mr. Procock with Mr. PHELPS. 

Mr. DARLINGTON with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. CurcHEON with Mr. TARSNEY. 

Mr. Howarp with Mr. HorkINs, of Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE with Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts, 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. GRANGER with Mr. ROCKWELL. 

Mr. BELMONT with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. MASON. 

Mr. Bidds with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. WADE. 

Mr, STEWART, of Texas, with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. FORD with Mr. GUENTHER. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. Yost. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Alabama, with Mr. PATTON. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. O'DONNELL. 

Mr. GREENMAN with Mr. SHERMAN 

Mr. Bynum with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. BREWER. 

Mr. BOUTELLE with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. SPINOLA with Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL with Mr. WEST. 

Mr. BAcon with Mr. BAKER, of New York. 

Mr. Hoce with Mr. Post. 

Mr. SIMMONS with Mr. JosepH D. TAYLOR, 

The SPEAKER. The House refuses to adjourn, there being—ayes 
27, noes 31. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. OATES. Having endeavored to induce the House to adjourn 
and having failed in that I now ask leave to adjourn myself; in other 
words, I ask leave of absence for the remainder of the session. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, LANHAM. I make a similar request for indefinite leave of 
absence after to-morrow. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think all these gentlemen should make a speech 
on the Senate tariff bill before they go away. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Gentlemen will not let us adjourn and yet they 
go away themselves. 

Mr. OATES. I am in favor of adjournment myself. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. HOOKER. I ask, by unanimous consent, to substitute a joint 
resolution—— 

The SPEAKER. The record has just disclosed the fact that there 
is no quorum. in the House, and no business can be transacted ex- 
cept to order a call of the House or to adjourn, and a motion to ad- 
journ has just been voted down. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move there be a call of the House. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move the House do now adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 20. 

Mr. JACKSON demanded the yeas and nays, and subsequently 
withdrew the demand. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were ləid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Clarke, Frederick, War- 
wick, and Dinwiddie Counties, Virginia, in favor of pure food, drugs, 
and lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Petition of citizens of North Barton and of 
Natural Bridge, N. Y., in favor of pure food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LATHAM: Petition of citizens of Beaufort, Carteret, Ber- 
tie, and Craven Counties, North Carolina, in favor of pure food, drugs, 
and lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, October 17, 1888. 


Prayer by Rev. HERMAN S. Cook, of Waynesborough, Pa. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the Working- 
men’s League of America, urging consideration of the construction given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the act of March 3, 1881, relating 
to the surplus; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Nineteenth Illinois Veteran Club, 
of Chicago, Ill., praying for the passage of the bill to retire General W. 
S. Rosecrans with his late rank of major-general in the Army; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLISON. I present the memorial of John Cowdon, of New 
Orleans, La., relating to the bridging of the Mississippi River. 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on the Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, and as it is brief, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on the Improvement 
of the Mississippi River, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives: 


The present plans of bridges axe too expensive. They retard the free outflow 
of water, causing deep overflows, and are great obstructions to the free navi- 
gation of all our rivers, greatly increasing the cost of transportation. 

In the plans herewith presented will be found a remedy for all the above- 
named evils so detrimental to the people of the United States of America, 

The material proposed to be used for the arches will give more than ten 
times the strength ever required. 

The sbutments will be as solid as rock, and will resist all the pressure that 
solid rock can resist. 

The other and only remaining difficulty has been in raising the arches; but 
by the plans I shall adopt there will be no more difficulty on that point than 
have engineers had in raising spans 200 feet long and 50 feet high. 

If desired, the arches for the 3,000 and 2,500 foot spans could be lowered 50 and 
30 feet, respectively, as seen by lines A and B from the elevation as shown; but 
it would cost from $75,000 to $100,000 more, and the bridges would not be any 
stronger, when the cost of putting up the arches as proposed would not be $5,000 
more than the spans 50 and 30 feet lower. 

The estimates for the abutments and arches are ample, and will cover all that 

rt of the expense, and will be fully two-thirds the entire cost. But should 1 

mistaken on the other part of the work (for I have no data on which to base 
an accurate estimate), and it should cost as much as the abutments and arches, 
then such bridges would not cost one-fifth as much as bridges of the same 
length of span now cost on any and every other plan now in use. The bridges 
are designed to have double railroad tracks with 30 feet space between for 
wagon-road and two ere 

In order to test this plan I intend to build a 3,000-foot span bridge, the rail- 
road track to be 100 feet above high-water mark, across the Mississippi River, 
at Natchez, and at the second session of the Fiftieth Congress will ask for the 
authority to do so. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN COWDON. 


THEODORE LEWIS. 


Mr. PUGH. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
report favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 10735) for the 
removal of the political disabilities of Theodore Lewis, of Louisiana. 
I ask for the present consideration of the bill. ; 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
athird reading, read the third time, and passed—two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present voting in the affirmative. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 5 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (by request), introduced a bill (S. 3640) 
to amend sections 851, 856, 857, 858, 861, and 862 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF ELIZA M. FERRIS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I wish to withdraw a motion I entered yesterday 
to reconsider the bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Eliza M. Ferris. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the motion entered by the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the 
bill named by him will be withdrawn. 


AWARDS UNDER MEXICAN TREATY, 


Mr. MORGAN. Task for the present consideration of the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcommittee 
thereof charged with the investigation of the claim of La Abra Silver Mining 
Company against Mexico, bave leave to sit in the recess of the Senate and con- 
duct such investigation in Washington City or in the city of New York, and 
the powers given to said committee under existing resolutions of the Senate 
may be exercised in the recess of the Senate. 


_ The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 


tion. 

Mr. BROWN. Iama member of that subcommittee. I have no 
objection to the of the resolution, but I desire to give notice 
now that I can not attend its sittings during the recess. 

Mr. MORGAN. Only formal sittings will be necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morning busi- 
ness, that order is closed. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


tion of House bill 9051. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to me to call 
up a bill to grant the right of way over an Indian reservation, a House 
bill reported unanimously from the Committee on Indian Affairs by 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN], who left it with his 
colleague [Mr. Davis]. The junior Senator from Minnesota was 
watching for an opportunity all day yesterday to call up the bill, but 
had to leave, and he asked me to call it up for him. It will not take 
long. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the revenue bill be taken up first. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate to the consideration of the unfinished business, being 
the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in rela- 
tion to the collection of the revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to yielding to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon, unless debate shall follow on the bill he wishes 
to call up. 4 

Mr. DOLPH. If it does I shall not insist upon its consideration. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH SIOUX RESERVATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The title of the bill the considera- 
tion of which is requested by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLpx] 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7964) granting to the Aberdeen, 
Bismarck and Northwestern Railway right of way across a portion of 
the Sioux reservation, in Dakota Territory. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the pending order, being the unfinished business, 
may be informally laid aside to enable him to ask for the consideration 
of the bill the title of which has been read. If there be no objection, 
the bill will be read at length for information, subject to objection. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Am 


essage 
announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 
A bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; 


A bill (S. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis. ; 

A bill (H. R. 11262) to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Richmond, Irvine and 
Beattyville Railroad Company; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to pro- 
tect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I would thank the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] to yield until I can secure an order. The select committee 
appointed during the last Congress to examine the methods of con- 
ducting business in the Executive Departments may desire to obtain 
some reports from the Departments in regard to the methods of business 
and any changes or improvements made in them. 

I therefore ask that the committee may be continued, with leave to 
sit, if necessary, in vacation, and to report at any time during the next 
session. There will be no expense of any kind connected with it. It 
is simply a leave to sit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

STEAM-PRESSES IN BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, with the leave of the Senator from Col- 
orado, I desire to state that on Friday last I gave notice that on Monday 
morning I should move to take up the bill (H. R. 9623) to provide for 
printing Government securities in the highest style of art. I have been 
unable to obtain the floor on the two legislative days which have inter- 
vened since that notice. This morning I had a conference with the 
legislative committee of the Knights of Labor, who are pressing this 
bill. Owing to the thiuness of the Senate, the fact that they have been 
informed that the opponents of the bill desire to take some further tes- 
timony, and their wish to have the bill fully and fairly considered upon 
its merits in a full Senate and after full investigation, as the result of 
the conference between myself and the legislative committee to which 
I have referred, and at their request, I now notify the Senate that I 
shall not make the motion which I gave notice that I would make. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will indulge me another moment, I 
should like to ask from the Senate from to-morrow leave of absence 
during the remainder of the session. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
leave to absent himself from the service of the Senate after to-morrow. 
The Chair hears no objection. Leave is granted. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
inon of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
ti relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. TELLER. Mir, President, at this hour of the session if may 
seem somewhat presumptuous to discuss what may be considered 
political questions in the Senate. Ido not know that I should have 
felt constrained to detain the Senate with any remarks of mine but 
for the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury has seen fit in a recent 
public speech to make some statements that I think need contradic- 
tion—statements that Ithink are not supported by the record. He has 
made some explanations of the policy of the Administration that, I 
think, come from afterthought and after-consideration, and were not 
the moving cause at the time of the commission of the acts of which 
there has been considerable criticism. 

The Secretary of the T has fallen into a very general mistake, 
which has been made by others, when he addresses the brokers and 
bankers of Wall street, in supposing that what is their interest is the 
interest of the whole country, and that if the acts of the Administration 
are in accordance with their ideas and are commended by them they 
must necessarily be in the interestof the whole people. I noticed the 
other day that in speaking from the steps of the subtreasury building 
in New York the Secretary of the Treasury said to the business men 
of New York:”’ 


When I have the honor of thus addressing you I feel that I am speaking to 
the whole country, for you represent and are in touch with the business and 
business men of every part of the Union. 


Later on he said: 


I know that we are often told that your welfare is not the welfare of some 
parts of the country, but I have never been able to find reason to support this 
statement. Where is the dividing line? Where does your interest cease, and 
that other alleged interest begin? Good, economical government, prosperous 
business, safe currency, and low taxation are well for the whole country, are 
well for each and every part of the country. One part of it can not suffer in 
any of these respects without instant communication to every part. 


Mr. President, I find no fault with the latter part of this statement, 
but I do find fault when the Secretary of the Treasury in addressing 
the bankers and brokers of New York, the non-producing element of 
that great city, asserts that he speaks to all the people of the United 
States and all of its varied interests by speaking to them. I deny his 
conclusion that their interests are the interests of the whole people of 
this country. On the contrary, I assert that their interests are not the 
interests of the whole country. 
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What I complain of now, and what I have complained of heretofore, 
is that this Administration has heen conducted in its financial policy 
upon a Wall street basis, governed, controlled by Wall street influences 
and Wall street interests to the utter disregard of the great interests of 
the people. 

Four years nearly of this Democratic Administration have passed, 
and I propose even at the risk of being somewhat tedious to the Senate 
to review its financial policy and its financial management, and to com- 
pare it with the management of the Republican party, so bitterly and 
severely criticised by the Democratic party at all times, not even ex- 
cepting this present time. Even the Secretary of the Treasury finds 
time to cast some reflections upon the past management of public affairs 
under Republican administrations. 

When the Administration came into power the first movement with 
regard to the management of the finances was to put a bank president 
at the head of the Treasury Department. I do not contend that he 
was incompetent because he was a bank president. I do not contend 
that because a man has spent his time in casting up accounts and por- 
ing over the ledgers of a national bank he is unfit and unsuitable to 
oceupy the position of Secretary of the Treasury, but I do say that 
bank presidents as a general thing know very much more of the rates 
of interest and discount of bankable and non-bankable paper than 
they know of the great questions of finance which must be met and 
settled in a public office like that of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, : 

Not only was a bank officer put at the head of the financial depart- 
ment of the Government, but the Treasurer of the United States, sec- 
ond in importance in that great Department, was also selected from a 
bank in New York, and these two officers came here thoroughly im- 
bued with the ideas of Wall street. Neither of them ever had an idea 
in common with the masses of the people, with the business interests 
of the West or the South or the North or the East, save and except those 
who have large fixed incomes and whodeal in securities. They had no 
interest in the great masses, and I can say here that they do not rep- 
resent the sentiments of the Democratic party in this body. Not 5 per 
cent. of the Democrats of this body were in accord with them; and yet 
to-day upon every occasion can be found men who were in utter an- 
tagonism with them when they came into power, ready on this floor to 
defend every act of omission or of commission, and to resent any criti- 
cism that may be made as to the administration of the finances of the 
nation. k 

With a Democratic majority in the other House committed to diverse 
views from those of the Secretary ofthe Treasury and the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation, why is it that they have stifled all these complaints? 
Why is it that nobody on the other side of this Chamber has been 
found to find fault with that which they complained of under otherad- 
ministrations when performed in a lesser d ? Is it because of the 
desire to sustain a partisan administration? Isit because the interest 
of the country is less than the interest of the ? Whatever may 
be the reason, there is one thing certain, that it would have been con- 
demnedif it had occurred under Republican administration, in the 
severest terms, by every member on the other side of the Chamber, 
and yet, with two or three exceptions, it is to-day accepted as a proper 
administration of public affairs. In supporting this Administration 
for re-election, they, as do their associates everywhere, know that it 
means another four years of Wall-street domination in the financial 
affairs of this Government. 

When the present President was about to assume the duties of the 
Chief Executive of the nation, in an unusual manner he addressed 
members of the other House with a request for legislation. I need 
not now, and will not now, criticise the impropriety, to say the least 
of it, of an incoming President, with millions of money in the way of 
patronage at his command, addressing an outgoing House of Congress 
in accord with him and suggesting legislation of a financial character. 
His letter to members of the House of Representatives has been read 
again and again, in which he urged the suspension of the coinage of 
silver dollars upon the theory that if their coinage was not suspended 
disaster and ruin would come to the business of the country. 

When he was inaugurated and came into power the very first official 
act which we received from him, save his inaugural add. , teemed 
with attacks upon the financial system that Congress had indorsed in 
1878, and that the people, with a unanimity which did not admit of 
any controversy anywhere, had approved. In his first message in De- 
cember, 1885, he said: ; 


Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency and coin- 
age can claim your attention. 

Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provisions 
of law, purchased silver bullion and coined the same at the rate of more than 
$2,000,000 every month. By this process up to the present date 215,759,431 silver 
dollars have been coined. 

A reasonable appreciation of a delegation of power to the General Govern- 
ment would limit its exercise without express restrictive words to the people’s 
needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

Upon this theory, the authority to“ coin money” given to Congress by the 
Constitution, if it permits the purchase by the Government of bullion for coin- 
age in any event, does not justify such purchase and coinage to an extent be- 
yond the amount needed for a sufficient circulating medium. 


Congress had determined what was a sufficient circulating medium, 
but the President here attempted to determine that for himself, and 


decided that the amount Congress had determined was not the right 
sum. Before he had said this (and I read it in connection because the 
two go well together and show what was in the mind of the Chief 
Executive then, and it sustains a statement I made that this Admin- 
istration was in all financial affairs in full accord with the extreme 
Wall-street idea) the President said: 

The very limited amount of circulating notes issued by our national banks 
compared with the amount the law permits them to issue, upon a deposit gf 
bonds for their redemption, indicates that the volume of our circulating medium 
may be largely increased through this instrumentality. 

He further in a very lengthy message complained of the coinage of 
silver, declaring that it threatened to put us on a silver basis, declar- 
ing that already the hoarding of gold had commenced in this country, 
and that if we continued to coin silver as we were coining it, for any 
considerable length of time, the country would be upon a silver basis, 
and all the gold would leave us. The last report of the financial offi- 
cers of the Government shows that there are $650,000,000 of gold in 
this country to-day. It has rapidly increased since the President told 
us that hoarding had commenced and that gold would bescarce. Not 
only did the President take this view, but so did the Secretary of the 
Treasury and so did the Treasurer himself. Mr. Secretary Manning 
in his first report said: 

AND disorders of our currency chicfly arise from the operation of two enact- 
m : 

rig The act of February 28, 1878, which has been construed as a permanent ap- 
propriation for e gran Treasury purchases of at least $24,000,000 worth of silver 
per annum, although from causes mostly foreign that metal is now of mutable 
and falling value, which must be manufactured into coins of unlimited legal 


tender and issued to the people of the United States as equivalents of our mon- 
etary unit, 

I call the attention of Democratic Senators to this language: 

2. The act 3 31, 1878, which indefinitely postponed fulfillment of the sol- 
emn pledge ( 18, 1869) not only of “redemption ™” but also of payment“ 
of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, legalized as $346,- 
000,000 paper money of unlimited legal tender, and required the post-redemption 
Sao and reissue of these promises te pay dollars, as equivalents of ourmonetary 
unit, ` 


Then he recommended not only the discontinuance of the coinage of 
the silver doilar, but he recommended also the retirement of the $346,- 
000,000 of paper money called legal-tenders by the use of the surplus 
in the Treasury and such surplus as should arise in the Treasury for 
the purpose of paying off these notes. 

The Treasurer of the United States, who was also as I said a bank 
officer in New York and came here imbued with Wall-street ideas, rec- 
ommended the same thing. At the next session of Congress the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury sent us a further report upon this same question., 
He said, speaking of the coinage of the silver dollar: 

Tt is an expense and a taxation demonstrated by experience to be of no avail 
for any useful end. Needless as a tax, our silver purchase is also a disturbance 
in the Treasury, which threatens the currency without relieving the tax-payer. 
It is heaping up a heavy load of silver coin needing to be kept, but increasingly 
difficult to keep, in domestic commercial equivalence with our unit. 

Then he concluded that the only thing to do was to stop the pur- 
chase of silver. He said: 


IV. To stop the purchase of silver is our only choice, our duty, and our inter- 
s It will stop a wasteful and injurious expense, and the taxation which defrays 


R It prie commence and promote reform in the sum and the methods of Federal 
axation. 

It will recover to the United States an Se red of position (non-coinage) with 
foreign powers, which will give us due influence in negotiation. 


Then he concluded, after various recommendations: 


Tre: ‘ully recommend to the wisdom of Congress the unconditional re- 
peal of the act of February 28, 1878, accompanied by such a declaration, 

Such a declaration as he had suggested, which was a declaration that 
we would unite with the powers of Europe in adopting an international 
basis of coinage. 

Passing from that, he went to the greenbacks, and said: 

Pay our unfanded debt of $346,681,016 with the present surplus, and the sur- 
plus which will accrue before the whole reduction of taxation can be made or 
take effect, and while no more funded debt can be paid except ata premium 
during the five years from now until 1891. 

* * * + + * * 

I therefore respectfully recommend: 

1. Repeal of the clause in the act of February 28, 1878, making compulsory 
Treasury purchases of silver, for the reasons heretofore given and in order to 
reduce surplus and unnecessary taxation $24,000,000 a year. 

2. Further reduction of surplus taxation, nning in a manner which will 
be suggested below, close down tothe necessities of the Government economic- 
ally administered, 

3. Repeal of the act of May 31, 1878, making compulsory, post-redemption is- 
sues and reissues of United States legal-tender notes, thus facilitating— 

4. Gradual purchase and payment of $316,681,016 outstanding promissory notes 
of the United States with the present and accruing Treasury surplus, issuing 
silver certificates in their room, and gold certificates if need be, without con- 
traction of the peaos circulating volume of the currency, these notes (called 
greenbacks) being now the only debt due and payable before 1891, except the 3 

r cent. bonds, which are probably all to be called and paid early in the ensu- 

ng fiseal year. 


Here were two conspicuous things in the financial policy of this Ad- 
ministration: First, the suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar; 
second, the retirement of the $346,000,000 of greenbacks which by the 
act of 1878 were not to be further retired. 

Mr. PUGH. If it will not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. TELLER. Nota particle, 
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Mr. PUGH. I should like to ask him if the Republicans of Wall 
street did not concur with the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 

in those recommendations ? 

Mr. TELLER. I have nodoubt that the Republicans of Wall street 
who are engaged in banking, who represent the great banking interest 
of that city, and who engage in brokerage, and I have not any doubt 
that the Republican importers also, fully concur with the financial 
policy of this Administration. I do not know of any considerable 
number of men in that t financial center who handle money who 
do not agree with the Administration. i 

Mr. PUGH. Iwill ask the Senator another question. Was it not 
the votes of Southern Democrats in Congress which prevented the sus- 
pension of the coinage of silver, and are not those Democrats now 
charged with being conspirators in a movement to destroy Northern 
industries? 

Mr. TELLER. I have on more than one occasion given due praise 
to Democratic Senators for what I consider enlightened, advance states- 
manship upon the silver question, I must confess that when I now 
see the same Senators supporting an administration thatis directly and 
positively opposed to their former avowed policy on this question I am 
amazed; and that is as much I suppose as I have a right to say upon 
that subject. I know at all events that to-day the voices of those who 
were loudest in declaiming against the proposed suspension of the 
coinage of the silver dollar in this Chamber have been silenced—I do 
not say by Executive influence, for it would not be according to the 
rules of debate for me to say so. It is not for me to say why their 
voices are silent now. 

I see the remarkable spectacle of a Democratic House allowing a 
bill that two-thirds of them were in entire accord upon to be sup- 
pressed by the Committee on Ways and Means and the bill not per- 
mitted to come before the House where a vote could be taken upon it. 
I have seen other remarkable exhibitions of Wall street influenee that 
got beyond the Executive Departments of the Government through 
this Administration. 

While I shall never fail myself to give the Southern Senators and 
Southern Members who voted with the Western Members and Senators 
upon the silver question their due praise, I must say that they were 
e By their interest more than they were voting for ours; for al- 
though Colorado produces nearly one-quarter of the silver of the world, 
Alabama and Mississippi and Georgia have as much interest in the 
maintenance of the silver dollar as Colorado. It was not a question 
of local interest, as I have said before; it was a question in which all 
the people of this country and the world are interested; and when I 
see an Executive capable of using his influence in such a way as to 
stifle the voices from that section of the country in favor of the silver 
dollar, I apprehend that out of it may grow some future trouble. 

But whatever may be now the sentiment of the Democratic Senators 
I am dealing with the administration of financial aflairs in the execu- 
tive department and not in the legislative; and will any Senator here 
deny what I have stated to be true, that in the very first message there 
was an attack upon silver, that there was an attack upon the greenback, 
and that it has been repeated in every message and every report from 
that day to this? Every public document that has emanated from the 
Treasury Department, whether it has had the imprimatur of Mr. Man- 
ning or Mr. Fairchild or Mr. Jordan, has been in sympathy and in ac- 
cord with the men of Wall street whom I have heard denounced again 
and again from the other side of the Chamber as the robbers of the 
American people. 

The President in his next message, of 1886, declared that he saw no 
reason why he should change his views on that subject. Then, too, 
Secretary Manning raised the question in his report, that there was no 
power to issue the legal-tender note. Perhaps the Senators would like 
to have that read. He said in his report: 


The power to force into the circulation an unfit representative of, a false equiv- 
alent of, a debt of, that monetary unit of value, as its namesake and equal in 
exchange, is a power to destroy men's faith in the honor of a Government and 
itslaws. Their sense of betrayal, and their perception of the fact, are 
by the non-equivalence in exchange often disclosed between the undebased 
coin and the coin, between the coin and the promise to pay converted 
into a legal tender, between the coin undepreciated and the depreciated coin, 
according as in es of these ways the monetary unit has been the instrument 
or the memorial of that duplicity. But such proceeding found no precedent, 
such opinions as are here controverted found no believer, no defender among 
the lawyers, statesmen, or people in the first seventy-two years of this Republic. 

Not until after 1861, when a great danger had beclonded most men's 3 
tions of financial as well as constitutional law, was a legal-tender money e 
out of the debts of the United States. 

Not until the infection spread was it ever deliberately argued that any repre- 
sentative of the unit of value could justly be suffered to be made, or to abide, in 
permanent depreciation and di ty therewith. 

But whether or not a non-equivalent of the coin dollar may be made a lawful 
dollar, and whether or not post-redemption issues and reissues of such prom- 
ises can be lawfully made, after twenty-one 8 of peace have superseded any 
real or imagined exigency of war, certain it is that 5 of policy 
now forbids the continuance of that legalized injustice. 
ferred, the Federal Government should be stripped of so dangerous a power. 
No executive and no legislature is fit to be trusted with the control it involves 
over the earnings and the savings of the people. No earthly sovercign or serv- 
ant is capable of a just exercise of such authority to impairand pervert the ob- 
ligation of contracts. 

To apply the present and the unavoidably accruing proceeds of our surplus 
taxation during the next five years in payment of the only portion of the public 
debt beyond the 8 per cents, which is now due 8 e, ex- 
ceptat a high premium. before the 4) percents of 1891 mature, des being a 


ad it ever been con- 


lege measure of currency reform, will also diminish and finally dissipate the 
objectionable and invidious influence of the Treasury upon the money market 
and upon the business of the country. 

Icommend that to the Democratic Senators who are lawyers. I 
commend that to the Democratic Senators who sustain the Supreme 
Court in the assertion that the Government has the power to make a 
legal-tender note. He continued— „ 

What surplus we expend in paying off the greenback debt will diminish by so 
much the immediate reduction of our tariff taxation; for, while the funded debt 
stands, certainly it is not wise to discard the taxes on whisky, tobacco, and beer, 

So it was the purpose of this Administration, then, if they could, to 
get the consent of Congress to retire the greenbacks as well as to sus- 
pend the coinage of silver; and in his letter of February 1, 1887, Mr. 
Manning reiterated practically the same doctrine that he advanced in 
these former reports. I call attention to these extracts from that letter: 

That another species of our outstanding indebtedness, namely, the legal-ten- 
ders or greenbacks, known in law as United States notes, are, equally with what 
the law designates as Treasury notes, beyond any need or excuse for reissue; 
that temporary notes which are a debt of principal only, like notes which area 
debt of principal and interest, should at once be cashed and canceled from 
abundant and superfiuous coin in hand not now capable of being applied toan 
other use—this is so obvious a principle of sound finance, such asa prudent eit 
zen would apply to his private affairs, that any Secretary of the Treasury would 
be subject to Just reproach for departure therefrom by reissues, were it not 
that the act of May 31, 1878, seems to require of him that fiscal misstep. And I 
beg leave to submit to the House the question whether, among many other 
reasons for its repeal, the contraction of the currency sought to be averted b 
that act can now in any other and better way be prevented than by its re K 

= = * * = * $ 

It is therefore necessary now, not only to reduce taxation in order to prevent 
surplus-tax-collecting from being cy pat pte 2 again and again, but it 
is necessary also to employ our present and unavoidable tax surplus in the pay- 
ment, not of funded, but of the unfunded debt. 

* a * * e * R 
Great extravagance of needless expense or serious e trouble can both 
so be avoided. The ple's re ntatives, by action ore adjournment, 


can relieve the Secre of the from the bad choice between these 
now present alternatives. 


The surplus coin and bullion which will remain in the Treasury after all the 
bonds subject to call have been paid and before the Fiftieth Co: will assem- 
ble, together with the proceeds of surplus taxation which flow into the 
Treasury before any possible reduction of taxes by the present Congress can 
take effect, constitute a sum which can well be got out ofthe Treasury into the 
hands of the people where it belongs, by the payment of the greenback debt, 
Coin certificates are a ready and superior paper money to the greenbacks. Tho 
substitution can be effected as a mere matter of the Treasury administration 
whenever two in ble conditions are first fulfilled by Congress. Of these, 
the first is that the silver purchases should be stopped. 

= = s$ * 0 * $ 

The repeal of the compulsory silver purchasés (act of February 28, 1878) is the 
first and ore es) me condition. The repeal of the compulsory post-redem: 
tion reissues of United States notes (act of May 31, 1878) is the next and only 
other condition. 

These two repeals are together necessary to prevent either on the one hand 
an extravagant expense or on the other hand a considerable contraction of the 
currency. I can see no other alternatives. As the evil is at our door, I can not 
conceive that the case admits of further delay. 

It was the policy of this Administration to leave the funded debt, 
the interest-bearing debt of the Government to draw interest, and to 
pay off the unfunded debt, or the $346,000,000 of greenbacks. Mr. 
President, I wait to see whether there is any Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber who will announce himself in accord with that doctrine 
so repeatedly enunciated by the Chief Executive and his chief financial 
officer and never disclaimed to this hour. 

Mr. Manning d from the Treasury Department, and Mr. 
Fairchild, who so recently addressed the business men of New York,” 
became his successor, and in his report of last December, dealing with 
the silver question, speaking of its difficulties, and yay Bigs sus- 
pension of the coinage of silver, as his predecessor had done, he said: 

Another plan, somewhat similar to that recommended by my predecessor in 
his last annual report, would be to provide that when the reserve was exceeded 
an amount of United States notes equal in value to such excess should be can- 
celed, if enough of them were in the Treasury; but if not, then the purchase 
of bullion to cease until the maximum reserve should be reached. This would 
create a vacuum in the circulating medium which would be filled by silver. 
The amount of United States notes would be gradually reduced until the whole 
were extinguished. 

Mr. President, I think I need not read any further from the pub- 
lished reports of the Government officers to show that my statement is 
unquestionable, can not be questioned, that the Treasury Department 
proposed instead of paying the public debt, which it had been the pol- 
icy of the Republican party when in power, to do the other thing—keep 
the public debt alive, keep in existence the interest-bearing debt, and 
retire that which was costing the people nothing, that which was serv- 
ing the people as money as no other mouey ever served any people in 
the world. ; 

Why, let me ask, should we retire the greenback circulation, a 
money that is good wherever civilized men trade, although it is paper 
money; good wherever civilized men meet each other and exchange 
products; good in every corner of the world where men read and where 
they know the actual condition of their fellows in other parts of the 
world? It saves to the people the interest on $346,000,000 of money 
to have the greenbacks continued in existence; and in whose interest 
could it be to retire them save that of the holders of Government bonds, 
and theirs alone? y r 

When the Republican party went outof power they left in the Treas- 
ury of the United States $100,000,000 set apart for the redemption of 
greenbacks, which had been set apart in the early days of resumption, 
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and which are now required by law to be so held, or at least public 
opinion had consented that they should be there held for the purpose 
of making good at any time in gold the greenback when it should be 
presented. How much more did they leave? About $25,000,000 of 
subsidiary coin, which this Administration has stricken from the avail- 
able assets of the Government and declared to be of no practical ben- 
efit. Then they left in addition, not, as Mr. Fairchild says in his re- 
cent speech, $22,000,000, but $8,764,590.11. . 

Nobody can have forgotten that in 1884, during the political cam- 
paign, every Democratic orator, from the candidate for Vice-President 
down, declared again and again upon the public rostrums that we had 
accumulated a hundred millions of surplus in the Treasury over and 
above the $100,000,000 required for the redemption of green and 
that that hundred millions ought to be applied to the payment of the 
public debt, and I am astonished to see in the public prints that that 
stupendous falschood is being repeated now by prominent Democratic 
orators in the land. 

A Democrat recently in one of the Western States, a candidate for 
a high office, declared that when they came into power they found one 
hundred millions of money in the Treasury not needed, which they, 
he said, at once proceeded to pay on the public debt. Now I Sv aa 
to make a little examination of how they have paid the publicdebt. I 
read from the report of the late Secretary, Mr. Manning, and the same 
statement can be found in the report of the Treasurer: 

Net balance— 

This is December, 1885, showing the indebtedness of the United 
States on March 4, 1885, as to which he concludes: 

The assets of the on the 4th of March, 1885, excluding fractional coin 
and other unavailable items, were as follows: 
s * * * e s s 

Net balance in Treasury, $8,764,590.11. 

That was the available balancein the Treasury when the Republican 
party went out of power and when the Democratic party came in. 

uring the portion of the fiscal year 1885 that had ran when we went 
out of office we had paid out about 845, 000,000 on the public debt. We 
had in the preceding fifteen months paid out $110,000,000 on the pub- 
lic debt, and we had paid out the year before that $99,000,000 on the 
public debt, and the year before still more, and the year before still 

“more. As money came into the Treasury month by month the surplus 
was paid out until, as I said, when the Democrats took charge of the 
administration of public affairs all the money had been paid that it was 
prudent to pay on the public debt, and much more than they have 
since declared ought to have been paid. Instead of there being $100,- 
000,000 there was practically no money left at all to be paid by them. 
‘There was an increasing surplus. It was more in May than it was in 
April, more in April than it was in March; and on the last of June, 
1885, there was about $44,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. 

When the Democratic party came into power there was a trifle more 
than $194,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds outstanding that were due and 
payable. ‘These were the bonds that Republican Secretaries had been 
retiring as rapidly as the surplus would allow. What was the duty of 
the present Administration when they had ten, fifteen, or twenty mill- 
ions of dollars in the Treasury which could have been paid upon these 
bonds? Every one of them could have been called if there was money. 
What did they do? Let us see. 

On the 31st of July, 1885, the surplus had increased to $44,052,229. 
Not a dollar of the 3 percents or any other bonds had been paid. 
During the month of July there was added to that amount the sum of 
$5,663,643, making the surplus on the Ist day of August, 1885, $49,- 
715,872 independent of fractional coin, independent of what they called 
the unavailable assets. Of the available assets there were practically 
$50,000,000 in round numbers in the Treasury, while 3 per cent. bonds 
to the extent of almost $200,000,000 were outstanding drawing nearly 
$500,000 a month of interest, and yet nota dollar was paid on the pub- 
lic debt. During the month of September, 1885, the increase of sur- 
plus was $14,186,534, coming into the Treasury at the rate of half a 
million dollars a day nearly, more than for every 3 in the 
month; and the surplus on the last day of that month was 863, 903, 106, 
and still not a dollar had been paid on the public debt. 

By December 31 of that year this amount had increased to $71,018,- 
872; and by the Ist of January, 1886, to $79,689,862 of available as- 
sets, over and above what they termed unavailable assets, that had 
always in our accounting been treated as a part of the surplus moneys 
of the Treasury. Nota bond had yet been called in, and no effort had 
been made to pay the public debt or to reduce the burden of taxation 
upon the people, The whole $194,150,000 of unpaid 3 percents, when 
the Administration came in, were still unpaid, drawing, as I said, al- 
most $6,000,000 a year ont of the people of the United States, that 
went to the holders of those bonds. 

Nobody who was a member of this body in the fall and winter of 1885 
has forgotten the fierce attack made upon this policy by the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. I could hardly say myself in this 
Chamber the harsh things he said of the policy that would accumulate 
the people’s money in the Treasury of the United States with the in- 
terest-bearing debt stilldue and unpaid. Yetsince that time I do not 
know that I have heard anybody criticise the Administration that prac- 


tically continued this same policy for more than eighteen months there- 
after. So grievous had this policy of the Administration become to the 
people, so objectionable and so odious, thaton the 23d of February, 1886, 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Represcntatives 
submitted a resolution, known as the Morrison resolution, in which 
they asserted that there was $179,000,000 of available surplus that 
could be paid upon the public debt. The committee in their report 
state— 


That on January 30, 1888, as shown by the official ‘statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States,” there was in the Treasury 
and United States depositories, including amount held for the redemption of 
United States notes, and not including minor and fractional silver coin classed 
“ as assets not available,“ the sum of $179,689,862.24 in excess of all other liabili- 
ties than the redemption of said United States notes. 

Itis believed that this sum is largely in excess of tle sum required for the 
purpose for which it is held, and that a considerable part thereof should be ap- 
plied to the payment ofthe interest-bearing debt of the United States now pay- 
able, to the end that public moneys shall be used to lighten public burdensand 
not unnecessarily held to lure the agents and representatives of the people on 
to improvident and wasteful expenditures. 

Your committee therefore reports the accompanying joint resolution and rec- 
ommends its adoption. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, That 
whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, iacluding amount held for re- 
demption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, - 
and is hereby, made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to apply such ex- 
cess in sums not less than ten millions per month during the existence of any 
such surplus or excess, to the payment of the interest-bearing indebtedness of 
the United States, puyable at the option of the Government. 


That resolution was passed by the House, came to this body, and was 
here amended upon the application of the Treasury Department, which 
declared that it was necessary that $20,000,000 should be retained in 
the Treasury over and above the one hundred millions for the redem 
tion of greenbacks. It then went to the President. Mr. Jordan, w 
came before the Finance Committee of this body in regard toit, declared 
that $20,000,000 was not sufficient, that there should be at least $50,- 
000,000 kept in the Treasury besides the one hundred millions for green- 
back redemption. In a few days after this Morrison resolution went 
to the President, Congress adjourned, and the President vetoed it by a 
pocket veto—the meanest and most contemptible, in my judgment, 
ofall vetoes. As much as I have felt inclined to censure some of his 
vetoes, I think the most contemptible of all is when the President puts 
a bill in his pocket and thus lets it fail. 

That resolution passed the House on the 14th of July, 1886. It came 
to this body, and as I said was amended, and it went to the President 
on the 30th of the same month, or at least it passed this body on the 
30th of the same month. When the resolution passed the Senate there 
was a surplus in the Treasury of $30,000,000, $60,000,000 of which 
must by the terms of this resolution have been promptly 2 upon the 
8194, 000, 000 of 3 per cent. bonds still unpaid. Rather pay $860,- 
000,000 on these bonds the President chose to disregard the legislative 
will, and to allow the resolution to die in his hands. 

The first call was made on the 29th of December, 1885, for $10,000,- 
000, to be paid February 1, 1886. At that time the surplus revenues 
were $71,018,872. The second call was made on the 29th day of Jan- 
uary, 1886, for $10,000,000, and at that time the surplus was $79, 689, - 
862, or at least it was three days thereafter. The third call was made 
on the 20th of February, 1886, for $10,000,000, to be delivered on the 
ist of April. On the 28th day of February, eight days after this call, 
the surplus was $72,298,202. The fourth call was made on the 22d of 
March, 1886, for $10,000,000, to be delivered May 1. On the Ist day 
of March the surplus was $76,381,099. The fifth call was made on the 
20th of April, 1886, for $10,000,000, to be delivered on the Ist of June. 
On the 30th of April the surplus was $77,030,999. 

Can anybody give any reasonable excuse, can anybody give any rea- 
son why these calls were made for $10,000,000 of bonds when there 
were seventy-five, seventy-eight, seventy-nine million of money in the 
Treasury, every dollar of which might have been paid out upon the 
public debt, and thus have reduced the interest-bearing debt to that 
extent? Nobody can explain it except upon the theory which I have 
advanced, that it was the policy of this Administration to keep the 
bonds out and not pay the public indebtedness; bearing interest, but, 
if possible, to pay the indebtedness bearing no interest. In whose in- 
terest was this? 

The sixth call was made on the 22d of May, 1886, and I desire to 
ask a little attention to this call. On the 22d of May the call was for 
$4,000,000, to be delivered on the ist of July. When this call was 
made, the surplus was no less than $73,000,000, for nine days later, 
May 31, it was $76,142,611; and yet the call was for only $4,000,000 of 
3 percents. 

The seventh call was made on the 21st June, 1886, for a like sum of 
$4,000,000, to be delivered on the Ist of August. When this call was 
made the surplus could not have been less than $72,000,000, for at the 
end of the month it was $75,101,109. 

On the 19th of July, 1886, five days after the Morrison joint resolu- 
tion had passed the House, the eighth call was made for a like sum of 
$4,000,000, to be delivered on the 1st of September. At the time this 
call was made the surplus was not less than $75,000,000, for on the 
last day of July it was $80,206,325. 

With $80,000,000, out of which was to come but $4,000,000, no fur- 
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ther calls were made until the 12th day of August, 1886, when a call 
was made for $10,000,000. : 

I have called attention to the surplus when these calls were made. 
I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to the surplus when 
these calls matured, when the time of payment arrived. When the 
first call, made on the 29th day of December, 1885, was payable, that 
is, the 1st of February, 1886, for ten millions, there were $79,689,862 
in the Treasury, and the public indebtedness bearing 3 per cent. that 
might be paid was $194,150,000. When the next call matured there 
was $72,298,202, and the public indebtedness that was then payable 
was $184,000,000. Each of these calls I have stated in a table, which 
I will now put in: 


Public debt 
payable. 


Calls, | Date. ‘Redeemable. spire 


Surplus. 


Feb. 1,1586 | $10,000,000 
Mar. 1,1886 | 10,000, 000 
Apa 1,1886 8888 


y 1,1886 0,090, 000 
June 1,1886 | 10,000,000 
1886 | July 1,1886 | 4,000,000 
Aug. 1,1886 | 4,000,000 
1886 | Sept. 1. 1886 4, 000, 000 


But I want to attract a little attention to the fact that when the 
$4,000,000 call due on the Ist of July was payable, there was $75,191,- 
109 in the Treasury mad money and $144,000,000 of unpaid 3 per 
cent. bonds still out. y was only $4,000,000 called? Simply be- 
cause Wall street did not want any of these bonds called, and because 
a pretense must be made in the interest of the people, a pretense that 
they were paying off the public debt; and those three ei of $4,000,- 
000 each were made when the call ought to have been for $70,000,000 
when the first call was made, when the bonds could have been prac- 
tically paid off, half of them at least, by one single call; but the calls 
were out and the last of them was not paid until July 1, 1887, 
when they could have been all paid by the close of the fiscal year, 
1886; or if not by June 30, at least within two months thereafter. 

Mr. President, there was more than one period during the time I 
have recited when $75,000,000 would have paid half of the 3 percent. 
bonds or more, and when that amount was in the Treasury applicable 
to that purpose. What excuse, what reason can be given for not hav- 
ing done it? I have never heard any given. Ihave never yet found 
any man living who was willing to stand up here and defend the con- 
duct of the Administration in that particular. Much as Senators and 
Members and outside adherents may prate of its honesty and of its 
ability, none of them are willing to say that the management of the 
3 per cent. bonds is marked by anything but imbecility of the grossest 
character, to put it in no harsher terms. 

How much money do you suppose we lost by this dallying? Re- 
member that the interest on these 3 percents as I stated was almost 
$500,000 a month. Think of it! The President of the United States 
has arrogated to himself, or if he has not his friends have, a great deal 
of credit because he has stood between this body and the other, on the 
one side and the public Treasury on the other when we have been send- 
ing him pension bills involving $96 a year, or perhaps $144, for some 
lone widow and has met them with a veto, and the whole Democratic 

portion of the country has resounded with praise that he has stood be- 
tween rapacious legislation and the Treasury! There have never been 
five days since this Administration came into power that they have not 
lost more money by their negligent management than it would have 
taken in any one year to pay all the vetoed pensions, A week ago I 
carefully examined every pension bill that the President had vetoed, 
and carefully estimated how much he has saved to the public Treasury; 
$28,116 is the total that he has saved perannum. Thinkofit! Five 
hundred thousand dollars a month was left in the hands of the bond- 
holders of Wall street to accommodate them, and thea he attempted 
to save it by wringing it out of the poor unfortunate defenders of our 
C. 


Suppose they could not prove that they had incurred their disabil- 
ities in the line of duty; suppose they could not show that they were 
practically and perfectly sound when they went into the Army, they 
have rendered to the Government of the United States a service for 
which they ought to be compensated, which can not be donè in dollars 

z and cents; and when we say that we will give the pittance of 812 a 
month to the widow of one of these men, or$8 a month to the crip- 
pled soldier, whether crippled in the service or not, the President in 
the interest of the revenue of the country steps up and vetoes the bill, 
and yet he allows a half a million a month of the money of the United 
States to go into the hands of bondholders of New York, and he does 
that for eleven months without an attempt to pay a dollar of the pub- 
lie debt? He has lost more money on the 3 percent. bonds than would 
have paid every single vetoed pension bill for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, if the beneficiaries should have all lived that length of 
time. But it was in the interest of the bondholder, it was in the interest 
of the money-lender, it was in the interest of the money-grabber that 
this was done, and not in the interest of poor men. $ 

There was $75,600,000 lying in the Treasury month in and month 


out for more than a year, and the interest on that would have been, at 
3 per cent., two millions and a quarter of money. That nobody can 
deny; that proposition can not be gainsaid. It was stated by a promi- 
nent member of the Committeeon Appropriations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Government lost more than four millions on that 
single transaction of the 3 per cent. bonds. 

The last of the 3 per cent. bonds were paid on the ist day of July, 
1887. There were at that time $244,000,000 of bonds bearing interest 
at the rate of 4} per cent., 8738, 000, 000 bearing interest at 4 per cent., 
and $64,000,000 bearing interest at 6 per cent. The 4} per cent. bonds 
are due in September, 1891. The $738,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds 
are due in 1907, and the $64,000,000 of sixes are due in 1895 and 1896. 
Here were more than a thousand million dollars of indebtedness bear- 
ing, some of it 4} and some6 percent. interest. The interest charged 
on this is about $44,000,000 or $45,000,000 a year. 

The President all this time had ample authority to buy these bonds. 
It was simply a matter of discretion; it was simply a matter whether 
the Government could make money by taking its surplus funds and 
buying these bonds, and there was not a bond then that could not have 
been bought—notone of any denomination that I have mentioned which 
could not have been got so as to save to the Government of the United 
States from 2} to 2} per cent. on every dollar that it invested in that 
purchase. Was it wisdom to allow the money to lie in the Treasury 
($44,000,000 when the last 3 per cent. bond was bought), drawing no 
interest, and to allow these bonds to continue to draw interest? What 
was the practical and business-like method to deal with a surplus when 
there was no other method of disposing ofit? To buy bondsatsuch fig- 
ures as would net to the Government the greatest amount of interest 
upon the expenditure of its money. That is what ought to have been 
done; that is what the act of 1881 proposed should be done. That was 
why it was passed. That had been enacted by the Morrison resolution 
and by every act and by every movement of the legislative department 
or — Government, that the surplus money should go to retire the 

ebt. 

It is not worth while now for the Senators on the other side or the 
friends of the Administration to say there ought not to have been a 
surplus, That has nothing to do with the question. There was a sur- 
plus that they knew would continue. There had been a surplus of 
$80,000,000 or of $83,000,000 at one time, before they paid a dollar on 
the public debt. There was still a surplus and bonds were still to be 
had, I repeat, at a rate that would have saved to the Government from 
2} to 2} per cent. per annum on its money. 

Mr. PUGH. I should like to ask the Senator if the action of the 
Senate in the adoption of the Beck amendment to the resolution in re- 
lation to the power of the President, declaratory of that power to make 
the purchase of bonds, did not show that the Senate was opposed to the 
President’s exercising the power to purchase bonds without supplying 
the deficiency made by the purchase on account of the withdrawal of 
national-bank notes by silver certificates or silver coin? 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not think it indicated anything of the kind. 

Mr. PUGH. Why did the Senate, then, make that amendment to the 
House resolution? * 

Mr. TELLER. I will tell the Senator why the Senate made that 
amendment. We knew that these bonds had to be bought; we knew 
that no administration could live and continue to accumulate money 
in the public Treasury in that way; we knew that necessarily in buy- 
ing these bonds there would be some reduction of the currency of the 
country, which we did not propose should occur; and so we said, “As 
you buy these bonds, when you buy the bonds of a bank that has issues 
of national-bank notes, and they by reason of disposing of their bonds 
retire their notes, you shall issue an additional amount of silver money 
equal to the circulation retired.’? There never was a suggestion in this 
Chamber that we should not buy the bonds. And I venture to say 
here that if that question had been submitted to this body there would 
never have been a single vote, and no man could have bean found in 
this body who would have voted against the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment should buy the bonds when they could be bought at a reason- 
able profit to the Government. 

Mr. PUGH. Iwill ask the Senator, if that was so plain, so perfectly 
manifest, why did they leave it to the discretion of the President? 
Why did not the Senate make the authority mandatory to purchase 
these bonds? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator knows very well that it was contended 
that the act of 1881 was practically mandatory. The Senator knows 
very well that the Administration had sent here a statement that they 
wanted to buy bonds, but they did not know whether they could or 
not. 

Mr. PUGH. Still the power was left discretionary. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly it was discretionary. You could not say 
how many they should buy, because if yon did say that they should 
put every dollar of public money in bonds it would have been within 
the power of the men holding the bonds to unite and force the Govern- 
ment to pay an unreasonable sum. It was not reasonable to say they 
should buy bonds at any price. What we intended to say was, and 
what the House had said in the resolution that came to us was, You 
have the authority.” That was all. And that was all the Adminis- 
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tration asked, and that was what the Democratic House said it had the 
authority to do; and we said, You have the authority,” but we said, 
In exercising that authority you may reduce the circulating medium 
of the country, and we do not want that done, and so you shall issue 
as many silver dollars as you contract national-bank notes. That is 
all there was of it, and the Administration understood that Congress 
intended that theyshould buy bonds, and they have been buying since 
in a limited and way. 

The Senator knows very well and everybody knows that in this body 
the authority of the Administration to buy bonds was never questioned. 
I do not believe there is a Senator in this Chamber who would have 
stood here and expressed a doubt upon that proposition. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] said the other day that it was the universal 
sentiment of the profession everywhere that that authority existed, that 
the lawyers of the country every where so believed, and there never could 
have been any doubt about it. There never was any doubt of it. It 
would not be proper for me to say that it was a pretense, It would 
not be proper for me to say that the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent it here knowing that that was the law. It would hardly 
be the thing for me to say that. IfI was not restrained by this place 
and this presence, I would say it. I do not believe that any man who 
had the capacity to be a justice of the in the United States 
doubted the authority to buy bonds under the act of 1881. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, Ithink the Senator from Colorado has not quoted 
the Senator ftom Missouri correctly. The Senator from Missouri said 
that he had no donbt about it, but that there were abler lawyers than 
he wie had expressed doubts, and among the rest the Attorney-Gen- 


eral. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave heard before that the Attorney-General had 
so decided. Ido not know but that it is so; but I do know that the 
Attorney-General decided upon another proposition in an appropriation 
act and declared that if it was a general provision it stood like any 
other. If he did give the opinion now claimed, he has made two de- 
cisions, one contrary to the other. I shall believe that the Attorney- 
General has made the decision now referred to, when I see it. I believe 
it has not yet been incorporated in the published opinions of the At- 
torney-General, and I take this occasion to say that when that is again 
asserted I trust somebody will produce that opinion, so that we may 
see upon what theory and upon what ground it is based. Ishould like 
to see where the Attorney-General says that that is different from any 
other provision of an appropriation act. How can he distinguish that 
from the provision which says that the President of the United States 
shall receive $50,000 a year instead of $25,000? How can he distin- 
race that act from hundreds of others that have gone into the Revised 

tatutes that in the revision were taken out of appropriation bills? 

I repeat again, Mr. President, that it could not have been a ques- 
tion amongst lawyers. It might have been a question amongst poli- 
ticians; it might have been a question amongst bankers who did not 

want this power exercised; it might have been a question among the 
brokers of Wall street who were protesting against the paying of these 
bonds, who wanted to hold on to them, who wanted the money to ac- 
cumulate in the Treasury; but it was not a question amongst men who 
are accustomed to construing statutes, 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will indulge me a moment 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, I am quite willing to yield. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator is aware that the act of 1881 conferred 
authority to make this purchase within the discretion of the President 
in reference to the 3 per cent. bonds. At the time that act was passed 
the bonds running to maturity had not the large premium that they 
afterwards had in the market, and the President stated that he doubted 
whether that authority extended to the purchase of bonds in advance 
of their maturity at high premiums. It was the premium that these 
bonds had in the market after this authority to make the purchase 
was given, that caused him to hesitate in the exercise of that discre- 
tionary power, and he asked Congress to reaffirm it or to declare that it 
existed in the face of this increase in the value of the bonds, 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the authority of the Executive 
to buy bonds does not depend upon the price of the bonds. That is 
his discretion. If he had the authority he could buy the bonds if they 
went to 500, though he might be blamable for doing it at that price. 

Mr. PUGH. A great many claim that he ought not to buy at the 
present premium. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the question. The question is, did he 
have the power, not was it a wise exercise of the power. Did he have 
the power? We shall discuss the other question later. Whether it 
was a wise exercise of the power has nothing to do with it. Did he 
have the power? He asserts that he doubted his power, but he never 
gave any good or valid reason why he doubted the power. Let us see 
what the act was: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may at any time apply the surplus money 
in the Treasury not otherwise 3 = 
sider proper, to the purchase 8 of Dalted Beaten DATES Provited, 


‘That the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall constitute the sink- 
imp * pas 2 co: ute no part of the sink: 


The 3 per cent. bonds were not purchased. The $194,000,000 of 3 
per cent, bonds that were taken in were nevér purchased. They were 
redeemed. We do not purchase bonds that are due. The Senator 
knows that. Here was authority to use the money in the Treasury to 
redeem the bonds due or to purchase bonds. To purchase bonds means 
totakeany bondsnotdue. That isa matter, then, of contract between 
the Government and the holder of the bond; at least that is the con- 
struction given to the law in the Treasury Department. I myself have 
never had any question, and I do not have any now, that it is in the 
power of any sovereign state to call in its securities and pay them off 
whenever it sees fit. I do not believe that any government in the world 
ought to abdicate that power. But another construction has been put 
on it, and I do not propose to quarrel with it, because I would have 
the Government always keep what the people believe to be faith with 
them. The people have been led to believe that the Government had 
no right to pay these debts until the time fixed for their maturity; and 
because of that I am willing the Government should pay them accord- 
ing to the public opinion, for it is better that the Government of the 
United States should sink millions of money than that it should dis- 
credit itself in the minds of the people of the United States. 

So I was willing and am willing now that the Government should 
purchase these bonds and pay the premium, and any premium, I do 
not care how great it is, provided that it is cheaper for the Government 
to pay the premium; that is, that the Government would be the gainer 
by doing that instead of allowing the money to lie idle in the Treasury. 
I am not now dealing with the question whether it is wise to accumu- 
late a surplus. That has nothing to do with this point. It is going to 
be there, and it will be there in spite of everything that can be done at 
this session, and the administration officials knew it was going to be 
there then. What the Government should have done was to buy the 
bonds at such figures as would net the Government the greatest possi- 
ble revenue. S 

After the redemption of the 3 per cent. ponas the money continued 
to accumulate in the Treasury until on the last day of November, 1837, 
a few days prior io the President’s famous free-trade m there 
was in the Treasury $55,258,701 beyond what was needed to carry ont 
the provisions of the sinking fund. 

The Secretary of the Treasury on the 3d day of August, 1887, gave 
notice that he would receive proposals for the delivery of 4} per cent. 
bonds on the 10th of August, and every Wednesday following, to carry 
out the provisions of the sinking-fand statutes. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember the Secretary gave a further notice that he would purchase 4} 
per cent. bonds at 108.4 until the 1st of October, and the 4 per cent. 
bonds at 125 until the Ist of October, and at 124 from that date until 
the 8th of October, the aggregate not to exceed, however, $14,000,000. 
That was supposed to be the necessary sum for the sinking fund to 
comply with the provisions of the statutes. 

At this time the surplus was about $45,000,000, and after the pur- 
chase up to the 8th of October, of which I will speak later, it was 
still more than $40,000,000. Under the circular of August 3 the Sec- 
retary purchased of the 4} per cent. bonds $11,505,300. Under the 
circular of September 22 the Secretary purchased $7,780,100 of 44 per 
cent. bonds, for which he paid, of course, 108.4 because that was the 
price that he had fixed, making a total of the 4} percents of $19,455,- 
400, and a total of both classes of bonds of $24,844,050 at a cost of 
$27,842,237. 

These transactions were closed on the 8th of October, 1887, and this 
amount was passed to the sinking fund. On the last day of that month 
the surplus was $56,758,704. Why did not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury continue to buy bonds? He rejected a very large number of bids 
for 4 percents, as I will show in a few moments, at 125. He rejected 
a great number of 4} per cent. bond bids at less than 108. Why did 
he not buy all the bonds that were then offered to him? I have here 
a 5 of the Treasury Department showing the amount of bonds 
offe 

After the purchase, which was closed on October 8, 1887, no further 
bonds were bought until 1888. The House of Representatives on the 
7th of February, 1888, passed a resolution inquiring why the Secretary 
was not purchasing bonds in these words: 

Whereas it appears from a letter of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated January 13, 1888, addressed to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and printed in Executive Document No, 78, first session, Fiftieth Con- 
gress, that an additional appropriation of $2,000 is made necessary to meet an 
reer pera deficiency in telegraphic expenses of the Treasury Department 
en by the regulations recently adopted relating to deposits of Government 
funds in national-bank depositories; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to Congress, says: 
“The Government has p some bonds during the present year 
for the sinking fund, and has been obliged to pay such a price for them thatthe 
annual saving in interest upon the purchases is only about 2} per cent.; that the 
price of the same class of bonds has materially advanced since these purchases, 
and that the premium paid on said purchases amounted to $2.852,015.88 ;"" and 

Whereas the policy of purchasing bonds with surplus money in the Treasury, 
as aforesaid, has ceased, and the policy of deposi ing the public funds in a large 
number of national banks has been substituted in lieu thereof; and 

Whereas the statute authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to designate 
national banks as United States depositories provides that the Secre shall 
prescribe the regulations by which said depositories of public funds shall be 


go : Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to re- 
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22 this House at the earliest possible moment all the facts bearing upon the 
following inquiries: 

First. At what dates were the propositions made by the Treasury Department 
to buy said bonds, and if any person or association was employed to purchase 
said bonds, and give name of said person or persons or association; give dates 
of p „ name of seller, kinds of bonds p ased, amounts paid, and cur- 
rent rates at which said bonds were quoted at the time the proposition to pur- 
chase was made by the Department. 

Second. State when the policy relating to deposits in national-bank deposito- 
ries was adopted which created the deficiency spoken of in the letter aforesaid 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and whether after the purchase of bondsspoken 
of on the eleventh page of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the year 1857; give also reasons for changing policy first adopted, to wit, the 


pP of bonds. 

Third. State if the deficiency spoken of in the aforesaid letter of the Secretary 
was caused by the large increase in the numberof national-bank depositories, 
Append to your answer a statement showing the per cent, of deposits on bonds 
deposited to secure the same under present regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; also append copy of said regulations. State what per cent. of deposits 
has been allowed by the Department on United States bonds deposited for this 
purpose for the past twelve years, and whether the rate has been uniform, and 
whether below or above the par value of the bonds previous to the adoption of 
the 3 policy, and what was the rate percentage at the date of change or 


lioy. 

9 Has said new policy of the Department concerning United States de- 
a porcine oe number thereof, and the increased percentage of deposits allowed, 
any effect to either increase or diminish the circulation of national-bank 
notes, and to what extent, and whether said policy has resulted in the increase 

or diminution of the money supply of the country ? 
Fifth. State the number of national banks which have been designated as de- 
porene of public funds since the adoption of the present policy, the number 
formerly designated that have availed themselves of the increased rate, and 
where said banks have been designated since the adoption of the peace’ pol- 
icy and rate of deposits; state when the bonds deposited in the Treasury by 
said designated depositories were transferred to said associations, and by whom. 


After the passage of this resolution the Secretary of the Treasury 
commenced the purchase of bonds, not for the sinking fund, but for 
the e of reducing the surplus, I find that on the 17th of April 
the Secretary issued a circular inviting offers of bonds, and he received 
offers down to the 15th of June, according to the last detailed state- 
ment that has been furnished, of $47,505,250 of the 4 per cent. bonds, 
of which he had accepted $15,669,450, leaving the sum rejected $31,- 
835,800. This is what I referred to when Lasked why he had not bought 
all the bonds that were offered. When the Secretary of the Treasury 

to buy these bonds, which was on the 23d day of April, 1888, 
the first bid was for $20,000 4 per cent. bonds at 125. These were 
taken. The next bid was for $100,000 at 125}, which he rejected. The 
same day „he rejected a bid for $200,000at 125}. He received a bid 
for $250,000 at 125%. He rejected $250,000 in lots at 126} and 126}, 
and $250,000 in Iots at 126}, and various other lots, Fan one lot 
of $1,000,000, on the 28th of that month, at 126}. 

In May large offers were rejected at 126}. A million and a quarter 
bid was rejected at 127, anda ne list was rejected from 126} to 127. 

Again, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May, large lots of $100,000, $2,- 
000,000, $375,000, $50,000, $1,500,000, $2,750,000, $40,000, etc., were 
rejected at from 127 to 127} and 1273, and one lot at 1265. On the 
15th of the same month a million was rejected at 127}. Large amounts 
were rejected at sums ranging from that up to 127}. 

On the 22d of May a million and a half were rejected at 128. Large 
sums were rejected at 127 and a fraction near to 128. 

The total of these rejections shows more than $20,000,000 rejected 

below 128; very large offers were rejected at 127 and later in the 
month taken in at the same price, and the later transactions of the De- 
ent show that it has bought a large amount of these bonds 
within the last few weeks at 128 and a fraction, and some of them al- 
most to 129. Rumor says that within the last ten or fifteen days 130 
has been paid for these bonds. I have myself been unable to get any- 

but the average, and that does not go very far from 129. 

Not only is this so in to the fours, but of the two-and-a-halis. 
Large offers have been rejected, amounting to $21,000,000, and since 
then as sums have been bought at a price exceeding that at which 
these offers were rejected. It is said by the friends of the Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary himself in his speech in New York claimed that 
in making these purchases bonds necessarily went up. When he fixed 
the price at 125 and said, “I will take these 4 per cent. bonds at 125 
from all who bring them,” the holders brought the bonds and he had 
no trouble with them. When hesaid, ‘‘I will take them, the next day, 
for a limited period of cight days at 124,” they still brought them and 
sold them, and if the Secretary of the Treasury had said, as he ought 
to have said, I will give you 126 and a fraction,“ which would have 
left the Government a very handsome sum on its money invested, he 
could have bought all the bonds that the surplus money of the United 
States would have paid for. Even if he had bought them at 128 he 
would have saved to the Government more than 2 per cent, per annum 
on the money invested, but the Secretary did not choose to do that; he 
preferred to use the money in another direction. 

Of these $31,835,800 of 4 percents that were rejected, some were 
offered at 127, some at 127}, some at 1274, and some at 127%, at which 
last price some lots were purchased. These bonds can not now be pur- 
chased for any such sum, The same may be said of the others, al- 
though the 4% percents may be bought now at a less price than the 
Secretary paid for them when he commenced bu them. ` 

I come now to one other transaction and then I shall not detain fur- 
ther the Senate on this subject, It is said by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury in his New York speech that the purchase of these bonds would 
have a tendency to increase their price. I want to tell the Senate and 
the country what in my judgment has enhanced the price of these 
bonds, The bonds had a value as an interest-bearing security, draw- 
ing adarge and valuable interest, 4 per cent. on some and 44 per cent. 
on others. The 4} percents must certainly be redeemed in 1891; the 
4 percents are as certainly redeemable in 1907, or nineteen years from 
this time. What were they worth? They were worth whatever a man 
could buy them for; so that he could get them at rates which would pay 
him 3 per cent. on his money, or even 2} per cent., he might be satis- 
fied with that. What did the Secretary do? He gave to these bonds 
a character and a power that they never had before possessed, and what 
was that? A power, I assert, that no government security anywhere 
in the world ever possessed, and I am not aware that any other secu- 
rities of ours ever possessed—the power to borrow not simply small 
sums, but more than their face of the public money without interest. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury adopted the policy of putting the 
Treasury money into the national banks and holding as security for it 
these bonds, of course he enhanced the value of the bonds. Jf they 
had been his own bonds and he had been intrusted with a scheme to 
make them valuable, there was no other method by which he could 
have made them so valuable, unless it was to have extended the time 
of their payment, which he did not have the power todo. When he 
said, Your bond has got the power to draw its 4 or 4} per cent. and I 
will put into your banks $110 of every $100 of bonds, and on that you may 
draw $6.60 more,” he gave them an interest power. instead of $40 a thou- 
sand on the fours and $45 on the four-and-a-halfs, of 100 per cent. and 
more, and is itstrange that when these bonds could be hypothecated and 
money borrowed on them for which they paid no interest at all, they 
should have goneup? Is it strange that the man who had theretofore 
been drawing his $40 on his $1,000, when he found that he could draw 
$105 on it, should hold on to the bonds and that he should decline to put 
them in the market. Ifthe Secretary of the Treasury had taken the 
advice of the men who held these bonds and had followed their advice 
he could not have made them so valuable as he made them in any other 
way than the way he did. No other system would have given them 
the value in the eyes of the investing public that he gave them by put- 
ting $60,000,000 of the money of the people in the national banks with- 
out a cent of interest, and that, too, when every dollarof it would have 
netted the Government from 2} to 2} per cent. by the purchase of Goy- 
ernment bonds. 

We were told by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] the other 
night that great amounts of money had been put in the banks by the 
predecessors of the present Secretary of the Treasury. Mr, President, 
it is not true that any considerable sums of public money had been 
put in the banks save and except for the convenience and accommoda- 
tion of the Treasury of the United States in its refunding operations. 
Of course when we refunded several hundred million dollars of debt 
these transactions went through the banks and there was nominally a 
large amount of money that went ont of the national Treasury; it was 
not money that was transmitted from the Treasury at Washington or 
the subtreasuries to the banks; and that is what we complain of. 

The Secretary says that the people who haye the money can not af- 
ford to go out and buy bonds at these figures, and then he figures that 
on $1,000,000 a man will only make, who takes 2 Government deposit, 
$5,600. These people did not buy these bonds to make money on. 
They were the holders and the owners of these bonds. They were 
then in possession of them, drawing the interest on them, and the Goy- 
ernment was wanting to buy them, and the Government said all at 
once, We will not buy them, but we will let you bring us your 
bonds, and for every $100 that you put into the Treasury we will give 
you 8110; and thus the banks holding the securities drew in their 
currency and contracted the circulation! Why should they not? On 
every million dollars held as security for their issue of notes they could 
issue $900,000 of national-bank notes. When they had retired their 
national-bank notes they could borrow $200,000 more on the same 
amountof bonds. Who pretends that the banks could not make from 
3 to 6 per cent. on these bonds in New York City? Who pretends that 
they were not put there for the interest ofthe bankers? The Secretary 
says that it has not been profitable. He says they are returning them. 
Very few of them appear to have been returned, for the last statement 
makes the amount hard on to $60,000,000 yet, as I understand. 

The Secretary said in his speech in New York that this is a little 
more than the amount the banks have heretofore held. When the 
Democrats came into power there was deposited in all the national 
banks of the United States, for the convenience of the United States 
and nothing else, $10,150,036. June 30, 1885, the sum was $12,928,- 
264.47; and when the November report was made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury the deposits were $13,595,550. In November, 1886, the 
deposits were $16,266,639. I find in looking over the reports that the 
deposits in national banks that year were $122,098,651. I mightstand 
up here and insist that there was over $122,000,000 of Government 
money deposited; but I understand that to mean that in the course of 
the business transactions $122,000,000 passed through the banks prop- 
erly and legitimately, and upon that I have no criticism whatever to 
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make. That explains the condition when we were refunding, how it 
happened that $200,000,000 at one time was found in the banks, and 
in a few days it was all out and in the Treasury. 

What we complain of is that for a year now these banks have been 
carrying from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 of the people’s money with- 
out interest. What is more, it is dangerous to the public interest to 
have this money there. The Government must some day call for it. 
When it calls for it, it will compel the banks to contract their loans for 
a very large amount of money. There is not any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who dares to call for it promptly. It would be better to let it lie 
there and waste the interest on it for a time than to call for it suddenly 
and thus disrupt and break up all the business of the country. 

What right has the Secretary of the Treasury to put that money in 
the banks and thus take upon himself the power to disturb the great 
interests of this country by either calling for it or refusing to call for 
it? No more money should be put into the national banks than could 
be put there properly and profitably for the interest of the Government. 
If it is necessary to get the money out, buy bonds with it as long as it 
will savethe Government 2 per cent.,or 1 percent., or one-half per cent., 
or a quarter per cent. interest, rather than let it be in the banks. Is 
it not better that the Government should get 2 per cent. than that the 
banks should get it? If this had been done under a Republican ad- 
ministration there would have been no end to the complaint; there 
would have been noend to the denunciation of the administration that 
would thus build up thése great banks. 

I have heard a great deal of talk about robbing the people of the 
United States through the tariff. What do the Senatorssay about rob- 
bing the public of their interest money through the national banks? 
Are they any better than the manufacturers? Have they any more 
souls? Are they any kinder to the poor? Have they done as much 
for the interests of the country as the men who produce? The men 
who count money and who only count money, who handle money and 
handle money alone, are useful and valuable in society, but they are 
not the chief agents in progress; they are not the moving agencies to 
move the business of the countrv. It is another class than the great 
corporations which have piled up their millions of money, as the Sen- 
ator from Missouri told us the other day. He need not have singled 
outone bank. ‘There are other banks which have made as much money 
as that bank has made. There are other banks which sell their stock 

at higher prices than the stock of that bank sells for. There has been 
anew bank comparatively recently started in New York which holds 
a million dollars of the Government money. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to how this money got into the bank. We can not 
have forgotten that the Western National Bank of New York was or- 
ganized in New York by the late Secretary of the Treasury, now dead, 
and Mr. Jordan, formerly Treasurer of the United States. I find this 
letter, written on the 8th day of October, 1887, dated at Washington 
and directed to the Treasurer of the United States: 

Sin: The Western National Bank of New York City has been designated a 
United States depository, and the security fixed for the present at $1,000,000 of 
United States 4 per cent. bonds. In order to avoid the usual delay in obtaining 
a balance by accumulating revenue deposits, I will thank you, when the bonds 
are received, to cause to be transferred to said bank from national-bank deposi- 
tories other than those in New York City such amounts as may be deposited 
therein to the credit of your genera! account in excess of their authorized bal- 
ances, until the sum of $1,100,000 is reached, which amount the Western National 
Bank 3 ipj hold as a fixed balance, 

me C.S. FAIRCHILD, Secretary. 

A fixed balance. Howlongisittobeheld? If that had occurred 
under a Republican administration it would have been said that that 
was a pet bank. You draw the money out of the bank outside of New 
York City, disturb the business of the country, take it out of a bank 
that has Government deposits and is as much entitled to them as this 

Western bank; you take out its deposits for the purpose of putting 
them in this bank at New York City, dominated and controlled by late 
officials of the Treasury Department. 

Yet we are told that there has been no favoritism in this transaction; 
that all the banks of the country have fared alike. Whether that is 
true or false is immaterial in this diseussion. The question is, hasthe 
Treasury Department managed the finances of the country with econ- 
omy and with skill? 

A careful analysis of the several extracts I have gone over to-day will 
show without a question that the Treasury Department has lost to the 
Government since it went into power of money, that should have been 
saved, not less than $10,000,000. Itis a vast sum of money to take 
outof the tax-payers of this country for the benefit of the national banks 
and national bondholders; men who do but little towards encouraging 
the industrial pursuits of the country; men who do not, it is believed 
by a great majority of the people of this country, bear their due pro- 
portion of the public burdens. Whyshould they be picked out to lend 
money to? Why, on the contrary, should we not go to work and pay 
off the publie debt, and reduce the surplus, and reduce the taxation 
by way of interest? 

Mr. President, the close of this Administration is at hand. If there 
was time I do not know but that I should be inclined to compare the 
financial management of this Administration and its general manage- 
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ment with the administration that preceded it or the administration 
preceding that. But before I leave this question I desire to insert as 
part of my remarks a statement that I find in the New York Sun criti- 
cising the action of the Treasury Department: 


Secretary Fairchild has raised his limit for the purchase of United States 4 
r cent. bonds to 130, and at that figure has just bought $6,340,350 of them. In 
anuary last the Secretary could have purchased these bonds at from 125 to 126, 
In the same month of Jan he deposited with certain favored national banks 
$30,000,000 and upward of public money free of interest, with which he could have 
bought $24,000,000 of bon: Adding to the 139 he is now paying for them the 2 
= cent. interest paid since January brings their cost to the Government up to 
2, as against say 126, which the cost would have been if he had bought them 
in January. Here is a dead loss to the national Treasury of 6 
000,000, or $1,440,000, and a co nding profit to the banks which bought the 
bonds and pledged them to the Treasury. This might have been avoided, and 
= es — 7 75 avoided by the exercise of a little common sense. What says 
e President 


I also submit the following table showing the surplus in the Treasury: 


cent. on $24,- 


Net cash (surplus in Treasury) on dates stated, as shown by public-debt 
statements from July 31, 1885, to August 31, 1888. 


March 4, 1885, commence- November 30, 1888. . $0, 083. 556. 22 
ment of Cleveland's Ad- December 31, 1888. 42. 190, 632. 77 
ministration (Finance January 31, 1887... 27, 780. 050. 87 
Report, 1885, pages 12, February 28, 1887 - 19,148, 975. 45 
— EOE E N 590. 11 March 31, 1887..... 21, 859, 983. 51 

July 31, 1888... 3 34, 886, 038. 20 

August 31, 1885. 23, 951, 692. 44 

September 30, 1 . 40, 853, 309. 28 

October 31, 1885... 45, 698, 594. 15 

November 30, 1855. 44, 760, 908. 86 

s . 45,269, 665. 15 
56, 758, 704. 83 
55, 258, 701.19 
69, 812. 879. 11 
January 31, 1888. 85, 230, 746. 09 
February 29, 1888... 92, 987, 796, 82 
104, 573, 930, 34 
110, 244, 969. 60 
94, 706, 617.08 
x 108, 220, 464. 7 
August 31, 1888 107, 673, 320, 92 


Mr. President, since I have been a member of the Senate I have been 
exceedingly careful to say nothing harsh, nothing not supported by the 
evidence, in regard to public officials. I do not now desire to say any- 
thing harsh of the present or past administration of the Treasury De- 

ent. I have submitted these facts. I have submitted them for 
the benefit of those who profess to believe that there has been a wise, 
economical administration of the finances of thiscountry. I havesub- 
mitted them for the benefit of the people who are about to vote upon 
the succession of the Administration, and who are to determine whether 
they want the silver dollars destroyed. I want them to understand 
that that is a cardinal feature of the faith of this Administration. I 
want them to understand that it is a further idea to destroy the green- 
backs. I want them to understand that this Administration has paid 
out with laggard steps the surplus money on the public debt only when 
compelled by resolutions of the House and Senate and by public opin- 
ion that would no longer be stayed. They have been compelled to 
pay, and have paid, as I said before, with laggard steps, with delay 
and hesitation the money of the people on the public debt. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Pd] asked me if the Southern 
Senators had not stood up for silver, and if they were not now charged 
with having attempted to destroy the industrial interests of the North. 
I do not mean to say here or anywhere else that they have willfully and 
intentionally gone into a scheme to destroy the industrial interests of 
this country. I know the charge has been made. I could not make 
it here properly, if I believed it. I should be loath to believe that 
there was so much of the old venom „ånd rancor left in Senators from 
the Southern States that they would willfully inflict upon the North- 
ern people an injury. Iam bound in honesty of mind to believe that 
it is owing to their faulty education, that it is owing to the surround- 
ings and to the false teachings of which the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] spoke so vigorously a few days since. The fact is that 
the Southern people have been brought up in a different political 
school from ours. They have inherited different political ideas, and 
strange as it may seem, with the great prosperity of the North before 
them, with all the examples held up to them in the North and in the 
East and in the West of unexampled prosperity under the protective 
system, they are unable to see them, and instead of applying them to 
their own region of country, and getting some of the benefits of this 
wonderful progress and wonderful prosperity, they on the contrary say 
that they would return to the old ideas, that they would have no 
manufactures, or but few; that they would be agriculturists, and they 
would put us upon a free-trade basis. 

I will admit that withina few days it has been denied that they would 
put us upon a free-trade basis. TheSenator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] disclaimed yesterday that he was a free-trader; other Senators 
have declared that they were not free-traders; but no Democratic Sen- 
ator save one has stood on this floor and declared that he was a protec- 
tionist. I believe perhaps one or two others, if they had expressed 
themselves, would have been compelled to say they were protectionists; 
but not exceeding three men on that side of the Chamber will rise here 
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and say they are in favor of the doctrine of protection. When-it was 
asserted that that doctrine had not been supported or advanced on the 
Democratic side of the House, a prominent Democrat replied, ‘‘No, and 
you will not find it.“ The Democratic party is not a protection party 
except just a few days before an election. It has been a free-trade party 
since 1856, when it declared in its national platform that the time had 
come for progressive free trade.” There has not been an argument ad- 
duced on this floor or in the other House by a Democrat which has not 
been in favor of free trade. They have used all the Cobden Club ar- 
guments, they have used all the free-trade arguments, and they have 
held up to us as an example to follow, Great Britain, with its wonder- 
ful prosperity, as they say. 

The prosperity of Great Britain was fully explained and shown up 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] yesterday. There is 
poverty, distress over all that land, and stagnation of business, The 
markets of the world are open to them; they have cheap labor, intel- 
ligent labor; capital is cheaper there than in any other country on the 
face of the earth; and yet they are suffering in every department of 
life, and are fleeing to this country at a rate unexampled and unparal- 
leled in the history of that remarkable country. If the people of the 
United States want free trade they do not want it because of the pros- 
perity that it has brought to Great Britain. Great Britain is many 
times poorer than she was fifty years ago. The laborers of Great Brit- 
ain are in a worse condition now than they were twenty years ago. 
The Senator from Wisconsin called attention to some statistics that I 
had handed him. Ninety-two million dollars a year for the poor of 
Great -Britain, $27,000,000 a year for education, science, and art; a 
million and a quarter people who are called paupers; seven million 
peoplein Great Britain who have received assistance from the public 
authorities. As one of their distinguished men said, every fifth man 
in the kingdom is toeing theline of pauperism. Is that the kind ofa 
feast to which weare invitingthe American people? Oh, no, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the economic management and the economic principles of this 
Democratic Administration do not commend themselves to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Ishould like to submit a few extracts that I have here from differ- 
ent speeckes made by members of the Democratic party in Congress 
and out, to show the free-trade tendency of the Democratic party. 1 
will first call attention to the declaration of the Democracy in their 


platform of 1856: 
Resolved, That the time has come for the people of the United States to declare 
themselves in favor of progressive free trade throughout the world. 


Henry George, in a recent number of the Standard, said: 


Ispent the latter part of last week in Washington. Mr. Cleveland has the 
reputation of being even a stronger free-trader is message would indi- 
cate—and that is strong enough for all practical purposes. The message, as 
originally written, is said to have been more radical even than as finally sent 
in, being modi somewhat at the suggestion of free-trade Democrats, who 
feared it might be too strong for the party in its demoralized condition on the 
tariff question. 

Mr. Cleveland has burned his ships; he stands before the country a champion 
of free trade against protection; and he must make,as he has ample power to 
do, the weak and treacherous politicians of New York and other doubtful States 
accept that position or go into opposition; else in spite of the splendid courage 
he has heretofore shown, they will involve him in the fate that in affairs of 
great moment befalls the timid. 

The way to win is to silence apologists, send skulkers and cowards to the 
rear, and face the music, If Mr. Cleveland is re-elected, as with courage I be- 
lieve he will be, protection will have received its death-blow. 

The London Daily News of July 6, 1888, has the following editorial 
on this subject: 

President Cleveland's speech is more to the point. He discusses the princi- 
ples at issue in the struggle and shows that he is the free-trade candidate in 
everything but name. The reservation is an important one for American party 

urposes, The President feels compelled to characterize the attempt to brand 
fim as a free-trader as deception, but for all that the electoral conflict now in 
[ — isa 3 free pee iT 8 nothing per 7 5 

sa very good con as things go, an e warfare RSN sheer se evil, 
it threatens to be tual, Mr. Cleyeland may find a more formidable an- 
tagonist in General Harrison than we have been led to suspect. 
The Philadelphia Press displayed in its editorial columns the follow- 
ing editorial from the London Globe: 

As a rule, the Presidential contest has very little interest for the Old World. 
On the present occasion, however, an issue is involved which very closely con- 
cerns Europe, more particularly Great Britain. Mr. Cleveland has taken his 
stand on free trade, and although his party managers have considerably planed 
down his platform, he is universally recognized in the States as pled, to in- 
itiate a new departure in fiscal policy, nor can there be any doubt that he would 
act up to this understanding were he elected. The central issue of the contest 
lies between the maintenance of the present fiscal system intact and its modi- 
fication in the direction of tree trade. Andon that broad question Mr. Cleve- 
land’s candidature naturally and necessarily carries English sympathy. 


[London Times of July 6, 1883.] 


It would hardly be ible to put the free-trade case more clearly or more 
strongly, and yet such is the force of words, President Cleveland shrinks from 
the use of the term “free trade,” and in fact declares that those who taunt him 
with being a free-trader are deceiving the country. Free trade appears to 
be equivalent, in the lan of American political controversy, to enemy of 
the workingmen and of industrial enterprises.“ 8 

That it should be so is one of the curiosities of politics, and an extraordinary 
instance of the power of a phrase even over minds which are commonly shrewd 
and reasonable; for it is certain that the ees paar which President Cleveland 
urges are those which Cobden used to employ forty-five years ago, and which 
any English free-trader would employ now. Such propositions as that taxation 
ought to be strictly limited by the needs of the country; that it is unjust to tax 
the whole community for the benefit of special classes; that import duties stifle 


production and limit the area of a country’s markets, are purely free-trade argu- 
ments. As such we are very glad to see President Cleveland using them, though 
we are sorry forthe popular infatuation which makes it dangerous to give them 
their right name. . 


(London Iron and Steel Trades Journal, July 7, 1833.] 


There can be no doubt that President Cleveland is one of the most sound 
economists of the day, and his speeches display the most thorough grasp of com- 
mercial questions, The recent remarks in which he stated that it is the clear 
right of the people to demand that the cost of government should be limited by 
1 and its burden of expenditure by actual needs are worthy of J. S. Mill 

self, 


[Speech of Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, in House of Representatives, 
May 17, 1883.] 


Of course any reduction of excessive rates of tariff taxation isin the direction 
of free trade. I do not seek to conceal my own belief in the wisdom of the 
greatest possible freedom of trade from all hindrance and restrictions, 


[Speech of Hon. John H. O’Neall, er in House of Representatives, May 
888. 


„ 


As a froe- trader and I claim to be one—I protest against making the tatiſf so 
high as to destroy competition from abroad. 


[Speech of Hon. R. P. Bland, of * j House of Representatives, July 19, 


I am not here for the purpose of voting for a tariff on lead, or a tariff on flax 
or a tariif on anything, but I am here to get the tariff off everything I can. i 
am in a combine for the purpose of ucing taxes, and I will vote for a bill 
with free lead, or free anything else in itto accomplish that purpose. 


[Speech of Hon. S. S. Cox, cf New ea House of Representatives, May 18, 


There was no warrant in England, there is no warrant here, either by natural 
laws or State laws, or constitutional requirement, to restrict such freedoin of 
exchange for the personal or class interests of any one, any more than there is 
a warrant for a State religion or the abridgment of speech, press, and suffrage. 
+ * è Freedom, not only to work as we please, but to dispose of the product 
of our work as we please; freedom to spend our money where we can get the 
mae ioe it, and freedom to make that money without the ignominy of enslaving 
statutes. 


[Speech of Hon. Silas Hare, of Texas, in House of Representatives, May 12, 1888. 


1 believe that a tariff for protection is the foundation and principal cause of all 
the complaints and unrest that have cither threatened or actually disturbed the 
3 peace and quiet for years. * * * If we did not require money to de- 
sar Raced expenses of Government, I would be an absolute and uncompromising 

ree- er. 


[Speech of Hon. Peter T. Glass, of Tennessee, in House of Representatives, 
April 26, 1888.] 
Iam in favor of 7 all the raw materials of manufacture on the free-list, 
including salt, coal, iron ore, copper, timber, and lumber, together with every 
article now on the free-list. 


(Speech of Hon. L. F. McKinney, of New Hampshire, in House of Representa- 
tives, May 4, 1888. 

Give us a free and open market with the world, break down the barriers that 
a false system has built around us, go back once more to the principles of true 
Democracy. Asan abstract question of right, who is there who dares to say, 
with his hand upon his heart, looking to God, “Ihave not the right, the God- 
given, inalienable right, to buy what I may need or require wherever I can 
buy it most cheaply?” Not one. Y 


[Speech of Hon. J. B. McCreary, of Kentucky, in House of Representatives, 
May 2,1888. * 


I am glad to be a member of a Congress to which a President sent an annual 
m entirely on tax reform, and which is true to the principles and teach- 
ings of the Democratic party from its organization by Jefferson at the begin- 
ning of this century to the present time. 


[Speech of Hon. W. J. Stone, of 1 fi House of Representatives, May 


The North yet worships the shrine of protection, but the handwriting is on 
the wall and that idea is doomed to pass ont of the list of American idols. 


iSpeech of Hon. Isidor Rayner, of eer in House of Representatives, May 


But, Mr. Chairman, I a) to the- Democracy hero to stand true to their 
colors. [Applause on the ocratic side.] Iappeal to them to stand up to the 
traditions of our party. A tariff for anything else than revenue is outside the 
traditions and principles of one: and at war with its pledges and history. 
It is foreign to our platform. © have given to the people the assurances of 
our intention to do this. Let us prove our faith by our works. [Applause on 
the Democraticside.} Let us 83 the imperishable tablets of the law 
the truth of the doctrine we have p imed. A man can not,at this time, 
apo —— floor, be a Democrat and be in favor of the continuance of the pres- 
ent system. 


[Speech of Hon. Edward Lane, of Ts i House of Representatives, May 


Free trade is the natural right of commerce. Protection is forever a 
cheat and delusion. * * = Protection is not right. It should be an 
inherent right in every American citizen to sell his labor and his wares where 
he can get the best price, and to buy where he can buy the cheapest. * * * 
bigs 3 system is un-American, and is a perversion of the laws of nature, 
0 „ and man. 


[Speech of Hon, Charles T. O’Ferrall, of Virginia, in House of Representatives, 
May 2, 1888. 


I intend to stand by. 


the oppression of my 
as Gad has giver me the ability, the underlying princi les of Democracy upon 
this question. the right, but I will at least be a 


be relieved, as far as possible, of all fetters and all restraints. 
[Speech of Hon. Edward Lane, of gg] in House of Representatives, July 


I am for free and unrestricted 8 of commodities with the whole 
world (with a tariff for revenue only). this is free trade, then Iam a frec- 
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committee of, say, five Senators, It would be hardly fair to refer it to 


trader from the topmost hair of my head to the lowest extremity of my or 
0 


in every nerve and fiber of my being, and I will not be driven from it by 
taunts of any set of men or party. 


[Senator Coke.] 

I will just say to the Senator that if there is any one thing in this world the 
average Texan would go any number of miles out of his way to kick and kill 
and destroy it is a protective tariff. 

[Roger Q. Mills’s speech at East St. Louis, Ill., September 25, 1883.] 

If Groyer Cleveland is re-elected President of the United States—as he will 
be [a voice: Ie will that “]; if another Democratic House of ntatives 
is chosen, and if we can get our Republican friends out of the other end of the 
Capitol and get Democrats in place of them, then we will pass a tariff bill that 
puts raw materials all on the list, and then we will put our own intelligent 
and skillfal and productive labor in this country upon a plane of equality with 
the laborers of all other countries. 

I call attention, also, to an extract from the Memphis Appeal, one of 
the leading Democratic papers published in the South, in which it 
Says: 

We lay down concisely, and we trust clearly, the Democratic doctrine of free 
trade, which is as old as the birth of the The Democratic party was al- 
ways known as the party that strictly construed the Constitution, and was there- 
fore opposed to the levy or collection of a tax for ant other purpose than the 
support of the Government, and was equally as rigidly opposed to the appro- 
priation of public moneys for any other purpose, its motive in its first and most 
notable campaign being "free trade and sailors’ rights.” The doubtful States 
have long been familiar with the fact that the Democratic party is the free-trade 
party, and they know that any attemptto reconcile it to protection in any form, 
shape, er, or degree would be an abandonment of principle that would 
and of right ought to cover it with obloquy and disgrace. 

I have here an extract from the letter of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr, Vest]. I had made the extract before I heard his explanation 
of the letter. His statement was that— 

We are entering upon a most fearful Presidential contest, the most important 
since that of 1860. Mr, Cleveland, by his message, for which I sincerely honor 
eee challenged the protected industries of the country to a fight of exter- 

on. 

J understand the Senator to simply say that he wrote this in a pri- 
vate letter; I do not understand that the Senator now disavows the 
sentiments that are there expressed. I do not understand that the 
Senator indicates that he is in favor of protection under any system or 
any form whatever, but on the contrary, that protection is as odious to 
him as to all others of his party. ; 

Mr. President, I do not believe that I can conclude my remarks any 
better than by calling the attention of the country to the remarks made 
by the great German, Bismarck, on the question of protection in Amer- 
ica. Our remarkable su our wonderful progress, unequaled in 
the annals of history, that has astonished the world, as it has astonished 
ourselves, he attributes to the protective tariff, and advises Germany, 
who follows readily his advice, to adopt the same system, and the re- 
sult shows that the labor wages of Germany, which were very low and 
very much depressed under free trade, have gradually risen under the 
8 of protection, and they will rise ultimately undoubtedly until 

ey reach a rate equal to our own. I admit that a tariff does not 
make wages higher except that it produces and provides employment, 
furnishes opportunity for men, and thus it does make wages higher. 

On the 14th of May, 1882, Bismarck, in a speech before the German 
Reichstag, said: 


Europe as fast as they could arrive within its territory, and still by asystem 
taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. —.— it is my de- 


urge Germany has now reached tha 
essary to imitate the tariff system of the United States. 
Mr. MORGAN obtained the floor. 


PROPOSED RECESS—FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Alabama will yield to me, I 
desire to offer at this time a concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLPH in the chair). The reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House o; it 2 
pam on Satarday de anii day of cbr, tnt tbe Eresin of te Senats 

e er 

to meet 88 the 19th day 8 neh ak 12 00 = Bonas, 

Mr, ALLISON. Iwill say in offering this resolution, as I stated the 
day before yesterday to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], that 
I am satisfied we can make but little further progress with the reve- 
nue bill now. I propose this recess for the reason that it will give us 
two weeks before the beginning of the regular session in which to go 
on with the bill and make it absolutely certain, as far as the Senate is 
concerned, that it can be passed before the Ist of January. That is 
the only motive I have in ing a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa ask for, 
the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. Task unanimous consent that it may be considered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Iowa that 
it would be better to refer the resolution, to-day at least, to a select 


the Committee on Finance or the Committee on Appropriations. 

In regard to the propriety of the recess suggested, I have very serious 
doubts. The Senator admits frankly that nothing can be done during 
the remaining days between this time and the election. That being 
the fact, I do not think final action upon the bill will be hastened by 
bringing Congress back here on the 19th day of November. If Con- 
gress were to take a recess until that time, it would be exceedingly in- 
tonvenient for the members of the other House to come here and prac- 
cically have nothing todo. It is very doubtful whether there would 
be a full Senate at that time, and it would be only two weeks before 
the beginning of the regular session. That would only give us twelve 
days after the election. 

I suggest to the Senator that it would be better, in the interest of 
the early passage of the bill, to have an adjournmeut until the regular 
session, and then let the Senator give notice that on the second day of 
that regular session he will call the bill up for action, and that he will 
press it, and will oppose any adjournment for the Christmas holidays. 
In that way he would secure the passage of the bill just as early as by 
having Congress meeton the 19th day of November. For one, I will 
pledge myself in advance, if that is done, that I shall oppose any regu- 
lar recess during the holidays, except simply an adjournment over from 
one day to another, or two or three days before Christmas, and the same 
way at New Year’s. Sowe should have all the time to devote to the bill, 
and I think with that understanding members of the Senate and House 
would all come here with that expectation, and there would be no cal- 
culation of the ordinary adjournment for the Christmas holidays, which 
ought never to be done, I will say, at a short session of Congress. 

There is a reason why a long holiday recess is taken at the beginni 
of a regular Congress, It is a rare thing after the Speaker is elect 
and the officers of the House chosen that the committees are formed 
and ready to be announced until after the 1st of January. Therefore 
very little can be done before the holidays are over: In the Senate we 
organize our committees at the beginning of a regular Congress and ar- 
range all the business, which takes some time, and when that has been 
done it is usually time to take the recess. But I say that the habit of 
Congress taking a long recess in the short session is pernicious and in- 
jurious to the public business, and we ought to break it up, and there 
is no better time in the world to put a stop to it than this year. 

I think that it would be in the interest of the promotion ot final ac- 
tion upon the bill if instead of taking a recess until the 19th of No- 
vember we should substitute an adjournment until the regular session. 

Mr. HOAR. The course which the Senator suggests was taken in 
the short session in 1883, when the large reduction in the tariff duties 
and extension of the free-list was made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iremember; and that course ought to be followed 
at every short session. 

Mr. ALLISON. My only object in saving the two weeks prior to 
the regularsession is that the Senate may go on and consider the rev- 
enue bill. Whether we meet on the 19th of November or on the first 
Monday in December, it is my purpose, and so far as I know, the pur- 
pose of this side of the Chamber, to press the bill to the exclusion of all 
other business. Of course in a matter of this importance we should 
consider the convenience of Senators and the probability of securing a 
full attendance, because I think Senators will all agree that in a matter 
of this moment there should be a full attendance in the Senate. Sen- 


of | ators very well know that the Senate has been thin for some days. 


There has not been that full attendance in the Senate which there 
ought to be in the consideration of so important a bill as this. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. BROWN. After the Senate has been ten and a half months in 
session, when Senators can not at most have more than a month and ten 
days, say, of vacation, does the Senator believe that he could get a quos 
rum of the two Houses, or anything like a full Senate or House, to re- 
turn here on the 19th of November? 

Mr. ALLISON. I hoped that could be done. The time fixed is twe 
a after the election. Senators would be gathering in, I should 


Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator think it reasonably probable that 
it could be done? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think so. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, it is apparent that we are not going 
to make any progress during the remainder of this session in the inves- 
tigation of the bill before the Senate. Congress has been in session 
nearly eleven months. The individual convenience of members, of 
course, is not to be very largely considered. I have not seen my home 
in more than eleven months. I do not feel, for one, that I can well re- 
turn here by the 19th of November. 

I concur with the Senator from Missouri. If Congress can be ad- 
journed until the regular meeting, I will unite with those who desire 
to A prevons a holiday recess and to urge the consideration of the revenue 
bill until it is disposed of. I feel that that is necessary; that the in- 


terests of the country require it. If the bill is to be disposed of, it 
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ought to be disposed of so that the business interests of the country may 
not continue to be disturbed by keeping the tariff question open. I 
believe the bill ought to be disposed of, and I am sorry that we are not 
able to dispose of it at this session. If Congress can be adjourned, I 
say in advance that I will assist in retaining the Senate in session dur- 
ing the time usually spent in holidays and in urging the consideration 
of this bill until it is disposed of. 

I think a good deal of inconvenience in many respects would result 
from taking a recess now. From now until election day, the 6th of 
November, very little opportunity will be allowed to Senators to at- 
tend to any of their own business, which has been neglected now for 
nearly a year. Between the election and the 19th, less the time re- 
quired to get back here, scarcely any time would be allowed to Sena- 
tors to look after their affairs at home. It seems to me that Senators 
ought to have three or four weeks to look after the condition of their 
business at home. 

I hope it may be agreeable to the Senate to adjourn with the under- 
standing that in order to facilitate action upon the tariff bill we shall 
avoid the usual holiday recess and go on with the consideration of the 
bill until it is disposed of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that the Senator from Iowa will see at 
once the propriety of changing the resolution as I have indicated. 
While asa matter of course we know there are not Senators enough 
here personally to make any binding obligation, I am satisfied that all 
on this side of the Chamber who are here will concur in the statement 
that we will oppose any of the ordinary motions for arecess during the 
Christmas holidays, and will join with the Senator from Iowa in securing 
continued consideration of the bill from the day of the regular meeting 
of Congress until final action is had upon it, as my friends here sug- 
gest, sitting on Fridays and Saturdays. In other words, we will de- 
vote the time assiduously to the consideration of the bill, and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa may rest assured there will be no opposition to final 
action upon the biil on this side of the Chamber. There will be no 
attempt to delay action at all. Action will be facilitated by the course 
I suggest. ö 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa ask for 
the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask for its present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the resolution be referred toa select 
committee to be appointed by the Chair, to consist of five Senators. I 
think that course would be better. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa, in order to bring 
this matter to a head, that there is a great deal of force in the sugges- 
tions which have been made by the Senator from Missouri and other 
Senators upon that side of the Chamber. Tocome here at any time in 
the middle of November or soon afterwards would be a matter of great 
inconvenience, and it would be doubtful whether many Senators could 
be got here. 

In view of the earnest, and so far as we have seen, unanimous, ex- 
pression upon the other side in favor of an adjournment rather than a 
recess, and in view of what has been said by the Senator from Texas as 
to what would be his course in pushing forward the revenue bill at the 
regular session, I suggest to the Senator from Iowa whether it would 
not be wise, rather than to delay action or send the resolution to any 
committee, to substitute for his resolution for a recess one that shall 
provide for an adjournment instead, in accordance with the suggestions 
which have been made upon the other side. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I concur in the propriety of the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Maine. Personally I have no special objection to coming here on the 
19th of November, but I am satisfied that we should not have a ma- 
jority here. I think it has been apparent to the country for the last 
several weeks that no tariff bill would be passed at the present session. 
The attempt to pass one on the part of the Senate has in the es- 
timation of the country buta farce, as it was very apparent that no bill 
could be passed at the present session. I do not care to continue any 
longer what in the judgment of the country is a farce. 

If we are going to adjourn, let us adjourn to the regular term. We 
all know if we come back here in November there will be no tariff bill 
passed during the present session, and we might just as well adjourn 
at once; and we could have adjourned six weeks ago with just as much 
propriety as we can to-day, in my judgment. I have been ready my- 
self, whenever a proper resolution should come, to vote for an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yesterday the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL] during the course of his remarks took occasion to say that the 
Senate substitute was a mere temporary ment, that so far as the 
Senate was concerned it was a play, and the venerable Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] now intimates the same thing. 

Mr. President, I want to test the sense of the Senate, and both sides 
of it, as to whether it is our purpose to pass a tariff bill or not. My 
object in proposing a recess instead of an adjournment is that if it is 
necessary that we should pass a tariff bill, we shall go and do it. I 
have not the slightest doubt that there will be a full quorum of the 
Senate on this side on the 19th of November, no matter what happens. 


That is what I believe, and it is for that reason that I propose this recess. 
I know the views of Senators on both sides of the Chamber as 
this question. I will say frankly to both sides of the Chamber (be- 
cause there is on this side a desire to adjourn as well as upon that) 
that—I see that the Senator from Alabama smiles when I make these 
remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwas merely smilingat the hole some of our friends 
have dropped into. That was all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shall test the sense of the Senate 
on my resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator mean that he will pass it by a ma- 
jority without a constitutional quorum ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean tosay that I shall take the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon it. 

Mr, MORGAN. [I object to the consideration of the resolution this 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over under the 
rules until to-morrow, and will be printed. j 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8074) to provide for allot- 
ment of land in severalty to United Peorias and Miamies in Indian 
Territory. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Eliza M. Ferris. : 

The message further announced that the House had a bill 
(H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-General to rent a suitable 
building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail - bag repair-shop, 
and for other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the 8 er of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Eliza M. Ferris; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolution just now offered by 
the Senator from Iowa in charge of this bill [Mr. ALLISON], to take a 
recess until the 19th of November, alters the apparent situation, but 
not the real situation, as to legislating upon tariff taxation. The 
general in command orders the bugles to sound a retreat instead of a 
surrender, but his army disap all the same. The fifteen days in 
November set apart for the discussion of this measure, made to take 
the place of twenty days between this and the 6th of November— 
the election day—had just as well be utilized now in debating and 
voting upon this bill. 

I must be oned for still doubting as to the real motive of this 
movement. It seems to me that itis only a finesse by which to escape 
the disclosure of serious disagreement among Republican Senators as 
to the items of this almost inscrutable bill. 

if the Republican majority in the Senate desire that the people shall 
pass upon the new issue they seek to inject into this campaign diſſer- 
ing widely from the issue presented by the Chicago convention, and 
still more widely from the platform that General Harrison has been 
building for his personal use—they should prove their faith by their 
works. They should stay in this Chamber and vote on this bill, and 
then the people, in their voting, would better understand who and what 
they are expected to vote for. 

This Chamber has been deserted by the majority, who claim to be 
the earnest, enlightened, and only capable tariff reformers. They fied 
from their own bill; they have so managed that no vote on it is possi- 
ble until the Senators are summoned back by the remnant who linger 
here to their post of duty, and the resolution just read is intended to 
excuse them from returning here to vote on this measure. 

How long will it be assumed by the Senate that the people can be 
deceived by the thin varnish of appearances? None of the empty dec- 
larations of a purpose to relieve the country from a pressing and dan- 
gerous emergency that now echo through this deserted Chamber will 
strike the public ear with any other than a sense of their insincerity. 

The Senate cannot afford to play at this farce in the face of an anx- 
ious people. 

The people want to know if the subsidized class of monopolists who 
have so long grown rich upon their toil, through excessive and unjust 
taxation, are still to throttle them, and whether a day of relief will 


ever come. 
The people have the power now, in this Chamber and in the other 
House, to get some relief under the Senate bill and greater relief under, 


the House bill. Why not give it to them? Why do we wait until 
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aſter the elections to relieve the popis unless the majority in the Sen- 
ate hope that the elections may be construed into an excuse from per- 
forming a great duty to the country which the Senate bill confesses 
and the report of the Committee on Finance emphasizes. 

Is the Senate waiting for an excuse to relapse into that state of in- 
action that has permitted bondholders, money kings,and subsidized par- 
asites to fix their grasp on the taxing power as a means of money-mak- 
ing? The situation of the country was never more dangerous than it 
is at this hour. Fortunes ranging from $270,000,000 down to the com- 
mon grade of $1,009,000 each have been amassed within the last twenty 
years by men who have produced not one dollar of wealth added to the 
common stock. Nothing but the state of our laws could have given 
such advantages to such men. 

The money contributed to the campaign fund to perpetuate monop- 
oly, under the name of protection, by the subsidized manufacturers, 
which the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. COCKRELL] proved in his speech 
yesterday, may fasten on this country the perpetuation of this era of 
the domination of money over the moral power of a free people. If 
this is to be the result of this movement of the Senate to escape a plain 
and acknowledged duty, as it is confessed in the bill now before this 
body, we shall tind that a fearful responsibility has been incurred. 

November 19 is appointed in this resolve as the day of the expected 
death of the Senate bill. Unless the people speak out and demand relief 
in terms that will admit of no denial, they will not escape from the 
calamity. I say now that they need not expect relief for many years 
to come, unless in the November election they shall constrain the ma- 
jority of the Senate at last to obey their often-expressed will. 

Turning to the measure before the Senate, I find that the statement 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], first made by him, is that the 
Senate bill proposes to reduce the revenue an amount ranging from 
sixty-five to seventy-three million dollars. Weagreed (he says) that 
from sixty to seventy million reduction would be safe.” 

His next statement is. That for the current year (1888 89) upon 
the estimate made by the Secretewy of the Treasury * there 
will be a surplus of but $19,000,000 in round numbers.” 

And that estimate of the revenue income, he alleges, is too large. 

These statements present us a very urgent inquiry. Why should the 
Senate Committee on Finance be willing to create a deficit of $46,- 
000,000 in the Treasury? The pressure on them surely must be very 
great to force them to such desperate legislation. 

The reductions made in the Senate bill are stated as follows: 


dV breed peels Deka ß MEME phd amelie 65, 559, 340. 49 
Another estimate based on reduced importation of other merchan- 
dise puts the total reduction under the Senate bill at $73,668,994.30. 
This would leave $8,109,653.81 of reduction on all other dutiable im- 
ports than those I have just stated. What does this large reduction of 
revenue imply ? 

The answers are obvious: 

First. That the existing taxes are too large by that amount ($73,- 
668,994.30) and are an injustice to the people. 

Second. That it endangers the financial condition of the country to 
gather such excessive sums into the Treasury. 

Third. That it is the consumer and not the foreign producer who 
pays this tax. 

These simple facts, presented in the Senate bill, as a substitute for 
the House bill, speak volumes as to the earnest progress the people are 
making and are forcing the majority in the Senate to make both in the 
reduction of high taxes and high protection. 

In the Senate bill there is a very ingenious arrangement to save the 
grand aggregate of profits to the capitalists by shifting the protection, 
as it is called, from some classes of articles that now are heavily taxed 
to others on which it imposes still heavier duties; but there is cause 
for congratulation to the country that at last the united and consoli- 
dated array of all the tax-nurtured classes, as one man, or rather one 
corporation, against all the consumers of their productions, has been 
compelled to disintegrate. This bill selects some of them for slaughter, 
and, without mercy, offers them as a sacrifice to appease the hot indig- 
nation of the people. 

The House and the Senate committee agree that excessive taxation 
exists, and they both agree with the President that ‘‘excessive taxa- 
tion is unjust taxation. This agreement with the President goes still 
further. It is a distinct admission not only that the aggregate of tax- 
ation is excessive and unjust, but that the taxes are excessive on sev- 
eral articles of leading importance, such as sugar, rice, and jute. ‘This 
agreement with the President both by the House and the Senate com- 
mittee goes still further. They all agree that the financial condition 
of the country is seriously imperiled by the annuallocking up of $120,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, there to remain useless to the country; to 
tempt Congress to indulge in extravagant and corrupting expenditures 
in order to get it back again into circulation, and to prevent the star- 
vation of enterprise and industry. from which it is was abstracted. 


So anxious are the Senate committees as to the dangers that attend 
this piling up of money in the Treasury through excessive taxation that 


they turn aside from the discussion of the remedy for this great evil to 


berate the President for permitting any of it to remain in the banks 
where the people can have some chance to use it in moving their crops 
to market, alleging that such proceeding is unsafe as to the security of 
theiund. They and their candidate for the Presidency point out that it 
iseven betterto buy inour bonds at 129 cents on the dollar, an operation 
that is expensive and unjust thus to permit the people to have any ac- 
cess to their own money to be used in their daily business. 

Remembering that the Republican party made our bonds payable only 
at the date of maturity, aud that the Government could not force their 
redemption at an earlier date; remembering that the interest to be 
paid was changed from United States currency to gold, to favor the bond- 
holder; that silver was demonetized by the Republican party, so that 
this payment of the principal of our bonds should only be made in gold; 
remembering that the custom-house receipts were pledged for the pay- 
ment of the interest on our bonds, and that the Republican party has 
all the time refused to allow the tariff dues to be paid in United States 
legal-tender notes or in national-bank notes, all for the benefit of the 
bondholders, it is not to be expected that all the motives for continuing 
these extraordinary favors to that class have ceased. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator to say that the cus- 
toms authorities refuse to receive legal-tender notes in the payment of 
customs duties? 

Mr. MORGAN. Noz; I did not say that. I said you refused to pass 
a law to authorize it to be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is done now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iknowitisdone. We have asked you time and 
again on this floor to pass such a law, and you would not do it because 

ou were afraid. 

Mr. ALDRICH, What is the occasion of passing it? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is occasion always to have a sworn officer 
obey the law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nobody has ever questioned the authority of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is occasion for having a sworn officer of the 
Government obey the law, and if the law is sueh 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say that the present 
Secretary of the Treasury is violating the law by receiving legal-ten- 
der notes? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not propose to be diverted from this little en- 
terprise now by side-bar questions such as the Senator from Rhode 
Island desires to put to me. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I beg pardon. Ido not wish to be interrupted. 

That this favoritism to the bondholders has not ceased is manifest 
from the declarations of General Harrison, re-enforced by the report of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, that bonds should be bought in at 
128 cents on the dollar, or at whatever price they may reach in the 
market, aud that taxation should be maintained for that purpose. This 
is a very dangerous avowal of policy. 

Is it not as easy to corner the market on the remnant of 4 percents 
due in October, 1891, as it was for ‘‘ Old Hutch,” as some person is af- 
fectionately styled in Chicago, to corner the wheat market and add the 
tears of the poor as a sauce to make bitter the bread they must eat 
sparingly to make him richer? Only declare the policy General Har- 
rison has so recklessly avowed, that the surplus revenues must be used 
in buying our bonds not yet due at whatever is the market premium 
on them, and it is altogether easy to put up the rate to 130 or 135 if a 
few capitalists will organize a trust“ for that purpose, All the bond- 
holders, whether in the trust“ or not, would share the benefits of such 
an opportunity. 

In the double duty of buying in the bonds and avoiding the creation 
of an excited and advancing market, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been compelled to demonstrate to the bondholders that they were not 
the only channel through which the people could still have some benefit 
from the money that the cruel tariff now in force dragged from their 
pockets and locked up in the Treasury. He has done this in a way 
that the laws enacted by the Republican party justified, and has saved 
the country from the rapacious greed of the bond holdersand their friends 
in Congress. 

One of three alternatives was forced upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the existing state of the laws, which the Democratie party have 
been unable to change, and he has chosen that which was least favor- 
able to the ‘‘ coupon clippers” and most favorable to the people. He 
was compelled to leave the surplus money in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury, where it was dead, or pay it out to bondholders at enormous pre- 
miums, or else leave it in the national depositories—the banks—where 
it is held under the ample security of our bonds, and could still be in 
reach of the demands of the people for means to carry on their business. 
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It is claimed that the Government saves something in the final interest 
account—in the long run—by paying this enormous premium to the 
bondholder. If that is true in a final balance-sheet, how does the re- 
sult compare with the losses now being sustained by the people in hav- 
ing $128,000,000 taken from their business to-day in order to pay that 
sum, ten years or twenty years in advance of its maturity? 

Whether or not the Government loses money by this operation, the 
people not only lose it at a fearful rate in their business, but they lose 
it in that hardest of all impositions upon commerce andindustry which 
compels an encroachment upon the capital needed to carry on any form of 
trade by compelling them to pay the principal and interest to-day on 
debts that fall duetwenty years after date. No legitimate business can 
stand such depletions. High taxation to compel the people to raise 
money to-day to pay the principal and interest of a public debt to ma- 
ture twenty years hence is the least justifiable, the most oppressive, and 
the most cruel tyranny that was ever practiced in the name and under 
color of the laws. And to do this, to put money in the pockets of a le- 
galized monopoly, or to enrich one class at the expense of another isan 
abuse of the taxing power for which there can be no excuse. 

Notwithstanding the fact that General Harrison and the Chicago con- 
vention this as an inconvenient time to stop the raid ef the bond- 
holders and the subsidized classes upon the earnings of the people, and 
have no quarrel with the annual excessive taxation of $120,000,000, be- 
cause the bondholders can so profitably absorb it at 29 per cent. pre- 
mium on their bonds, and because the protected capitalists can realize 
from it much larger percentages in their profits, the country will wel- 
come these eleventh-hour comers into the vineyard, the Senate com- 
mittee, with their pruning-hooks and leather aprons, prepared to cut 
off this itical excrescence. They come very late, and angrily 
threatening to cut the tendrils of the true vine; but since the Democ- 
racy have at last forced them to work for the country instead of the 
lords of the vineyard, we will have a care that they shall do no serious 


They come protesting that their labors are all for the benefit of for- 
cign capital and foreign pauper labor, who, they allege, are the real tax- 
payers, but they feel that this is an error which they have not yet the 
courage to recant in words. l 

In their speeches they cling to this error, but they abandon it in their 
bill and come squarely abreast with the President in declaring that un- 
necessary taxation is an unjust taxation, and that this excess of $73,- 
668,999, 30 is an unjust tax and must be pruned off, leaving the true 
vine to grow and bear fruit. The logic of their speeches is in deadly 
conflict with the logic of this Senate bill. 5 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a speech in New York last week, 
has 30 clearly stated the manner in which this Administration has used 
the surplus revenue that the present unjust and dangerous tariff has 
poured into the Treasury that I gladly avail of this opportunity to pre- 
sent it to the Senate. It is an answer to statements and questions put 
in the Senate by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], whieh, I trust, 
will convince him that he has not fully comprehended all the reasons 
that dictated this wise policy. 

The present Administration upon coming into power found many difficult 
problems to deal with. My predecessor was confronted at the outset by a gen- 
eral alarm as to the futuro of our circulating medium. This alarm was, as would 
now appear, premature, but it was very real,and threatened disaster. He met 
it by various devices, which averted the danger and allayed fear. Among these 
devices was the suspension of bond calls until such astate of things was reached 
that every kind of our money was received with confidence by our people in 
every part of the Union. On March 31, 1885, there was a surplus in the Treas- 
ury of $22,259,025.76. This surplus increased until on January 31, 1886, it was 
$79,689,862.24. The ownership of silver dollars by the Government also increased 
from $43,878,256 to $93,959,880. Thus the surplus formed a reservoir which caught 
and held that kind of money which the people did not wish to hold themselves. 
This temporary accumulation in the Treasury the then Secre believed would 
keep those silver dollars which the people still held as valuable as they were 
when paid to them by the Government. The result justified his belief. 

At this time confidence had then fairly well been restored, and bond calls be- 

again, and were made in such amounts as to prevent any further accumu- 
fation of surplus until August, 1886, when I, then being Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, deemed it prudent and wise to increase the amount of each call, the 
result of which was the redaction of the surplus on February 28, 1887, to $19,- 
148,975.45, or $3,000,000 less than the Administration found it on assuming power 
two years before. When we pejan calling the bonds there were $194,190,500 of 
3 percents subject to call. The last of these bonds was called in July 1, 1887, 
and at the end of that month we had a surplus of $45,698,594.15, to which the 
revenues were daily adding, and there were no bonds which could be called or 
bought, except on such terms as the holders thereof might demand. Money 
soon e in sharp demand, bank reserves were low, timid capital was seek- 
ing safety, business men became alarmed, and were pressing in their appeals to 
the Treasury De; ment to save the country from financial disaster; there- 
fore all the remaining bonds needed for the sinking fund during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1888, were pect between July 31 and October 1, 1887, at a 
total premium of $2,952,015.88, and thus the surplus was kept from increasing 
during those two mon 

After the sinking-fund requirements had been met, there was no indisputably 
lawful method left to avert surplus accumulation. An increase of Government 
deposits in national-bank depositories was the only certainly lawful means left 
to save the country from the evils which a rapid withdra ol the circulating 
medium from the channels of business might cause, consequently the banks 
were urged to become depositors, and thus put at least a portion of the daily 
surplus of the Government where it might be available for trade. As a further 
inducement to do this the percentage of deposits to the par value of the United 
States bonds, which were in all instances taken as security, was somewhat 
raised, but always was kept within the limits of absolute safety. In fact, the 
money thus de ted was and is far more amply secured the money in 


the subtreasuries; there is no possibility of the loss of a dollar of these depos- 


its. The banks, icularly in this city, at first were reluctant to take deposits 
and for a time I feared that this resource might fail, but gradually more and 
more banks applied, until about $40,000,000 above what would have been the 
normal de ts under proper conditions was thus placed and made available 
for the country’s business. I need not add that there was absolutely no ſuvor- 
itism in this matter; the banks were designated and deposits made in the order 
of the applications; political and personal friends and foes were treated exactly 
alike, the widest possible distribution was sought, until almost every State and 
Territory had one or more depositories, and could use some of the money which 
9 belonged to their business. 

ur critics say: But you ought to have bought bonds; the law gave you am- 

ple power; you could have saved interest onthe bondsbought. In reply, I say 
that considering the large sums of money which we knew that we must invest 
in bonds, and which we have since invested in them, I believe that had we at- 
tempted to spend $40,000,000 in the 3 of bonds between October 1 and 
December 31, 1887, the price of the bonds would have advanced much more 
than it did, and that the net result now would be a much greater outlay in pre- 
miums than the interest which would have been saved had the bonds been 
bought. I say further that many good authorities doubted the lawful power to 
y remamsa for any but sinking-fund 3 the purchase was not abso- 
utely necessary; and consequently we deemed it best to adopt the conserva- 
tive course and keep within unquestioned law and await the advice of Congress, 
then to meet within two months, The question involved was the use of the 
public money in the payment of high premiums on thedebt not yet due. Iam 
accused of overcaution in doing this, of anxiety, to be sure, that it had the sanc- 
tion of the law-making power; if this be a crime in an executive officer, then 
I am guilty. 


* * * s * 
Mr. Blaine says that a 3 of $1,000,000 is worth to the depository $50,000 a 
year. Let us see how this is. A deposit of $1,000,000 would require $910,000 in 


4 per cent. bonds as the security, which, at 125, would have cost $1,137,500. This 
money loaned at 5 per cent. would have given the bank $56,875, if the bank had 
not become a depository, but, being a depository, it must keep 25 per cent. of 
the deposit as a reserve; so it ĉan loan but $750,000, which produces $37,500 in- 
terest. Now add the interest on the United States bonds, which Mr. Blaine with 
horror says that the banks are allowed to collect. Four per cent. on $910,000 is 
$36,000, and Fare have $73,900 received by the depository; but from this should 
be deducted 14 per cent., the yearly proportion of the 25 per cent. premium 
which the owner of the bonds must lose when the bonds are paid at maturity, 
twenty years from date of purchase, and there is left $62,525, the difference be- 
tween which and $56,875 is $5,650, not $50,000, as stated by Mr. Blaine, as the 
reward to the bank for serving as the medium to put a million of dollars where 
it could be useful at a time of dire necessity. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Finance is both a confession 
and a demonstration of the fallacy that the taxes on imports, sold in our 
markets, is a tax on the foreign producer and not on the consumer. 
No other subject but tax-fed monopoly would ever find logicians ready 
to uphold so bold and misleading an error as this. I rejoice that this 
committee has marched over the débris of this absurd proposition that 
has so long done service to injustice and wrong. If the existing reve- 
nues from taxation are too large by the sum of $73,668,999.30 annu- 
ally collected, how do we give any relief to our people by reducing the 
tax; if it is true that it is the foreign producer and not the home con- 
sumer, who pays this tax? It can not possibly hurt our people to have 
high taxation on any imported goods if those taxes are, in fact, paid 
by the foreign producer. This committee solemnly declares, when it 
brings in this bill, the absurdity of this assertion. They explode it. 

They give up this unnecessary tax because it is a burden on our peo- 
ple, for which there is no plea orexcuse, and which they are aware that 
the people will no longer endure. 

If it is true that high taxes make low prices by increasing home 
competition in home production, and if low taxes increase prices, why 
does this committee lower the taxes on any imported products unless 
they desire thereby to increase the price of that product. Ifa high tax 
lowers prices by increasing competition a low tax must raise them for 
the same reason. And yet this committee boasts of decreasing somo 
taxes while it deplores increasing others. The proposition that the ex- 
isting taxes are too high for the good of the people is admitted by this 
Senate bill just as it is by the House bill, and they both adopt the samo 
rule of measuring the excess of taxation, namely, the sum that the 
revenue exceeds the utmost probable limit of the needs of the Govern- 
ment. 

Both Houses also agree that a reduction of revenue from tariff taxa- 
tion is a public necessity, and the Senate committee makes a boast of 
the reduction of tax rates on sugar, jute, and other crude materials in 
the following sympathetic and gratulatory statements: 

The high rates of duty which have been levied this important article of 
food eve . davelopad the . n ofthe United 
States. The great natural advantages which the producers of cane sugarsin the 
tropical islands have over those of the United States preclude domestic compe- 
tition upon equal terms. If it were not for the fact that parties interested in tho 
production of su from sorghum or beets are confident of the rapid develop- 
ment of these industries in the United States the committee would recommend 
a still greater reduction in the rate of duty upon sugar, as the advantages of this 
reduction would be felt through a larger circle than any other which could be 
made in our tariff schedules. 

The general drift, therefore, of both bills is towards lower rates of 
taxation. The ship is unmoored at last and floats with the current of 
popular feeling and of American policy. The ice nip in which it was 
frozen has thawed in the warm breath of an indignant people, and the 
Republican committee of the Senate are coming in ‘‘ ont of the cold.“ 

The Republican minority of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means could neither be driven nor induced to formulate a bill to re- 
duce taxes. 

In debate they could not deny the necessity for such reduction, but 
the winter was still upon them. It was too early in the contest for 
them to feel sensibly that the country was growing hot for a relaxa- 
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tion of excessive taxation, and they flattered themselves that they could 
still defeat the progress of the people towards justice and equal rights 
under the laws, by debate, protestation, and inaction. They resolved 
to hold the fort” as long as its walls would stand, and to refuse any 
line of action that would expose them and their ‘‘infant-industry ’’ pro- 
tégés to a contest in the open fields. It is well known to the country 
that the obstruction and delay of tariff reform, which began in 1880, 
was kept up through all the years to 1888, by the Republicans in the 
House, asa body, and that in the proceedings during this Congress on 
the tariff bill this delay has taken the form of obstinate resistance to 
any tax reform, 

The Republicans of the House declined to act upon this great public 
duty which the Republicans of the Senate declare to be incumbent on 
them and too imperative to be neglected. They offered no relief to the 
country, they suggested no remedy; they only opposed all progress in 
that direction by objections to any plan the Democrats could suggest, 
and by compelling all the delay that was possible in the passage of the 
bill. 

When the Mills bill“ reached the Senate, more than two months 
ago, there was anxious conference in the Republican circle. It was 
found that the plelges of Republican national conventions, the rec- 
ommendations of Republican’ Presidents, and the findings and rec- 
ommendations of a Republican tariff commission, and the speeches of 
Republican Senators were such solemn committals to the people of the 
country that the tariff taxes should be reformed and the revenue re- 
duced, that the Senate could not afford to follow the lead of the Re- 
publicans in the House, and was forced, yes, literally forced, to take a 
step in the direction of tariff reform. 

It is true that they never intended, and do not now intend, at this 
session of Con to go another inch in that direction beyond the 
presentation of this bill and its general discussion as a whole. They 
do not intend to pass this bill as it is now or hereafter. They do 
not intend to have it read now by sections for amendment, for that 
proceeding would disclose the cunning of the Republican right hand 
now supposed to be concealed from its left hand, in putting on the 
stage this masquerade of monopoly, disguised in the innocent appear- 
ance of fair dealing and justice to the country. 

But this bill brought in by the Republican majority of the Senate is 
a great and notable triumph for the Democracy, because it is a broad 
and conclusive admission that the people need and demand the relax- 
ation of high taxes and some concession from the favored classes. The 
Democracy have forced the Republican party to take position in favor 
of the people's right to make this demand. 

We have forced them to declare their purpose (which I admit they 
do not intend shall be carried out) to reduce the revenues 873,000, 000. 
How can we suppose that they intend to cut off $73,000,000 of revenue 
when they declare that the excess of revenues for the current year will 
only amount to $19,000,000? Such a declaration, made undersuch cir- 
cumstances, has the appearance of being made under the duress of ab- 
ject fear of the people. Such a conclusion would be inevitable if it 
was intended to pass this bill—the substitute—but for the fact that it 
is so easy and so just to the people, by changing another statute, to 
omit from the current annual expenses $50,000,000 now gathered from 
them to be put in the sinking fand for the redemption of our bonds. 
This $50,000,000 added to the $19,000,000 of surplus that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] admits will be found in the Treasury on 
June 30, 1889, makes $69,000,000, a sum within a smali fraction of 
the estimated reduction of the revenue to be secured by the Senate bill. 

It would never do for the Republicans, at this time, to take from the 
shoulders of the people this useless and cruel tax of $50,000,000 a year, 
which is the alleged security for the redemption of bonds originally 
bought for 50 cents, or less, on the dollar and now held firmly at $1.28. 
Their nurslings, the bondholders, would kick out of the party traces 
and refuse the money to keep the procession moving, if the credit of 
their bonds should be lowered somewhat to the neighborhood of their 
par value. 

Moreover, this neat excuse for unnecessary taxation carries with it 
as much, annually, as $2,000,000 of profits to monopolist classes, and 
would furnish about the most conclusive plea that can be stated why 
the unnecessary taxation of the people should cease. Why, then, 
should the Republican party create a plain necessity for the reduction 
of taxation $50,000,000 annually, by repealing the sinking-fund act? 
That would be too costly an experiment, so far as votes are concerned, 
in those vast areas of political influence over which the bondholders 
have almost undisputed sway. 

They reason thus: This sinking fund ought to cease; itis a useless, 
expensive, and dangerous law. But to cut it down now would increase 
the surplus in the Treasury by $50,000,000 each year, and would lose 
our friends, the bondholders, 2 or 3 cents on their premium of 28 
cents on their bonds. They are too proud to pocket such a loss. They 
reason further: If we find that our bill runs the revenue down to, or 
below, the sum of the annual surplus, then we can demand of the bond- 
holders that they shall give up the pretended security of $50,000,000 
they hold in the sinking fund and look to the security afforded by the 
good faith of 65,000,000 people for the redemption of the few bonds 
as yet unpaid.’’ 


The adroitness of the Republican committee in holding the repeal of 
the sinking fund in reserve as a door of escape from any trouble that may 
come to them, and in counting this now as one of the current neces- 
sary expenses of the Government in order to find that large excuse for 
high taxation, shows a very high order of financial ability, of the sort 
that misleads with false appearances, and substitutes them for facts, 

Why should we deceive the people with the pretense that $50,000,000 
a year is taxed out of them to meet an obligation of honor, when its 
only effect is to gild the refined gold” of our credit by placing a 
mortgage on our revenues to raise this vast sum yearly to pay to the 
holders of our bonds and increase the premiums on them? Is this 
done to furnish excuses to 65, 000,000 of people why they should each 
pay nearly a dollar per annum on this account alone of excessive tax- 
ation? 

If there were no selected classes to receive this subsidy thus forced 
from the tax-paying people through our tariff laws no sane man could 
imagine an excuse for this needless tax upon the people. 

If this Senate bill could become a law, and if the surplus should be 
reduced to $19,000,000, and if there should be $46,000,000 of deficit in 
June, 1889, the sinking-fund tax will not live aday longer than the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate can get its head under the ax. But until 
this is demonstrated and until the November storm has cleared the at- 
mosphere the Republican party will fail and refuse tosee that the $50-, 
000,000 annual taxes to supply the sinking fund is unnecessary taxa- 
tion upon this generation; that it takes from the capital invested in their 
business that enormous sum annually, and makes hard lines for theni, 
and in unpleasant places, merely to enrich capitalists. ¥ 

Passing from this general view of the situation—of which I have 
only timę to give the faintest ontline—every Democrat in the Senate 
would welcome the opportunity to enter with the Republican majority 
here into an examination and vote upon the items of this Senate bill 
as it is reported. But the majority here do not intend to have this 
discussion in time to inform the country as to the real merits of the 
bill so that they can considerit in the November elections. 

This is a bold policy for such a majority toadopt—a majority of one 
in the Senate, of whom as many as three represent States that vote 
against the prohibitive subsidy features of all tariff taxation—a majority 
of one in the Senate that is already reversed, as to that one Senator, 
by the elections in a sovereign State of other Senators who are opposed 
P excessive taxation, to class legislation, and to monopoly in tariff 

aws. 

This majority of one increases and intensifies the monopoly and sub- 
sidy of the present tariff laws by the most masterly ingenuity in re- 
classifying the schedules, in the Senate bill, and thus endeavors to 
appease General Harrison, who declares that he will not permit a sin- 
gle step to be taken in the direction of reducing the bounty to capital, 
that he is pleased to christen as the protection of labor. He declares 
that no part of the protection under the existing tariff shall be given 
up, and no step in that direction shall be taken if he is President. He 
may be satisfied, however, with the reduction of protection on sugar, 
rice, and jute, as it is merely transferred to and increased on wool and 
woolens, cotton goods, and metals. 

This majority of one openly rebukes the Chicago convention for its 
string of vapid platitudes, and resorts at once to the destruction of all 
taxes on tobacco, and to the shipwreck of the system of whisky taxa- 
tion, which that convention had decided to hold amongst the reserved 
forces to sustain the advanced line of the high protection phalanx. 
The convention ordered that this tax should not be resorted to unless 
for the purpose of relieving the attack on that part of the line. The 
Finance Committee at once cut down these taxes, which no man pays 
except to gratify a taste or fancy, and that is purely voluntary, and 
put the burden on the articles of necessity that rich and poor, healthy 
and sick, prosperous and miserable, must all have to maintain life, 
health, and comfort. : 

This majority of one in the Senate even dares to speak harshly of 
trusts and combines, although Mr. Blaine has said that they are pri- 
vate matters, not within the domain of proper legislation, and much 
more innocent than people generally suppose them to be. 

But this majority of one, after bringing in a bill that is original in 
almost every line, and is intended to originate a complete system of tax 
laws in the Senate, disperse to the country and ascend the stumps to 
address the jury,” asthe Senator from Connecticut declares. They 
leave us without a quorum to do business; they desert the forum where 
the jury of Senators should be found, to discuss before the masses, 
where no records are made, the intricacies of a tariff bill upon which 
the Senate can not actintelligently without full explanation. Not one 
Senator on this floor, not a member of the Committee on Finance, would 
venture to assert that he could explain the tangle of rates, classifica- 
tions, and compound duties that this bill presents, so as to tell the 
country what will be their effect on the cost of goods imported or made 
at home, without patient research and free discussion of the items 
found in these nineteen general classifications. 

A shepherd who has watched the stars every night of his life could 
as well be e to give us a distinct idea of the individual stars of 


the Milky Way as that which a tax-paying farmer could gather in refer- 
ence to the provisions of this bill from the confused blaze of light and 
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wisdom reflected upon the canvas just for a moment from the magic- 
lantern of the majority of the Senate Committee on Finance and is 
then turned away*to flash again upon the political meetings. 

If there had been at any time any expectation that the Senate would 
be permitted to vote on this bill before November, this absence of Sen- 
ators would be a grave matter, and the country would take note of the 
situation. It is the Republican party that has required this delay in 
considering this bill, and not the individuals who comprise that party. 

This expedient for longer maintaining the present unjust and ruinous 
tariff is of a piece with all the party tactics that have been resorted to 
by the Republican party for years. 

Whatever their party platforms, Presidéntial candidates, Congress- 
men, and leading papers may say, or may have said. even in the form 
of solemn pledges to the people in favor of tariff reform, results only in 
broken promises. 

When, in 1880 to 1883, the people demanded tariff reduction and re- 
form, the demand was evaded by providing a Republican commission 
to investigate the subject of Federal taxation, and to report their rec- 
ommendations to Congress. They were all the friends of a protective 
tariff as contradistinguished from a revenue tariff. 

They were of that class who are now claimed to be the only people 
fit to consider a tariff bill—the friends of high protection. This start- 
ling arrogance on the part of the advocates of monopoly, that only 
protectionists should be permitted to deal with protection, found its 
supposed exclusive privilege to doctor the tariff in the appointment of 
that commission. In their report this vainglorious demand was fully 
complied with, and high protectionists were formed into a commission 
to reform the tariff. That commission could not defiantly shame the 
truth. They could not witness with indifference the real sufferings of 
the people. They reported a tariff measure far more moderate than 
the Mills bill, and urged its adoption for the following reasons, among 
others: 
syed in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial uction of tariff duties is de nanded not by a mere indiscriminate popa- 
lar clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses, Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as a due recognition of 2 sentiment and a measure 
of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, 
and which, though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately ben- 
eficial to the special interests affected by such reduction. No rates of defensive 
duties, except for the establishment of new industries, which more than equal- 
ize the conditions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors, can be 
justified, Excessive duties, or those above such standard of equalization, are 
positively injurious to the interest which they are supposed to benefit. They 
encou the investment of capital in manufacturing enterprises by rash and 
unski! speculators, to be followed by disaster to the adventurers and their 
employés and a plethora of commodities, which deranges the operations of 
Skilled: and prudent enterprise. 

Numerous examples of such disasters and derangements occurred during and 
shortly after the excessively protective period of the late war, when tariff duties 
were enhanced by the rates of . exchange and premiums upon gold. Ex- 


cessive duties generally, or exce nally high duties in particular cases, dis- 
credit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments for 
its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of in- 
dustrial enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contractits operations, and take 
from commerce, as well as production, the sense of stability required for ex- 
tended undertakings. It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing 
tariff—fixed, for the most part during the war under the evident necessity at 
that time of stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic production—might be 
adapted, through reduction, to the present condition of peace requiring no such 
extraordinary stimulus. And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
especially those which have been long established, it would seem that the im- 
provements in machinery and processes made within the lasttwenty years, and 
the high scale of productiveness which has become a characteristic of their es- 
tablishments, would permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign 
rivals under a substantial reduction of existing duties. 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the 
free-list, and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions at which 
the commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it 
is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent, 


The Republican party resisted legislation in both Houses to carry 
out the views of this commission. Finally, in 1883, when driven to 
the wall, they passed the law as it stands now, in which there is 
legislation by a conference committee against the express votes of both 
Houses, and that legislation was all in the interest of high duties, of 
which the highest were on articles of prime necessity. 

With constant effort since that time the Democracy have been un- 
able to get the subject considered in the House, and the tariff of 1883 
has remained intact. It isa sunken rock in the sea. Waves of popu- 
lar indignation roll across it, but there it remains, immovable. Until 
the people have again spoken on this subject, in terms that will warn 
monopoly, conspiracy, trusts, and combines that they are no longer the 
disposers of their rights and the regulators of their industries, these 
favored classes will never yield any of their advantages, and will never 

consent to a tariff revision in the interests of the toiling masses. When 
the people elected Tilden they expressed their confidence in a states- 
man who went as far as Mr, Cleveland has ever gone in his efforts to 
reduce the taxation of the people. Mr. Garfield, a member of the Cob- 
den Club, went as far as Mr. Cleveland in the same direction. Mr. 
Arthur urged his party to reform the tariff and reduce taxation, and 
Mr. Evarts, while a Cabinet minister of the Hayes administration, 
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under his responsibility, made a report to the first session of the Forty- 


sixth Congress, in which he said: 

There is something in the Republie which gives an individuality to the peo- 
ple of the United States possessed by no other people to such a degree. Our in- 
ventive genius in mechanical appliances is original, and at least twenty-five 
years ahead of Europe. Our people accept innovation; are prepared for it b; 
anticipation. Europeans do not. One workman in the United States, as will 
be seen from the foregoing extracts, does us much as two workmen in most of 
the countries of Europe; even the immigrant from Europe attains this progresse 
ive spirit by a few years’ association with American workmen. We have no 
oporog and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the tools they han- 
dle. All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting. 

Within the last fifteen years we have demonstrated our ability by the brilliant 
development of our own resources to exclude by honest competition foreign 
manufactures, to a large extent, from our shores, The question which now per- 
emptorily challenges all thinking minds is how to create a foreign demand for 
those manufactures which are left a ter supplying our home demands, We can 
not stand still, for the momentum of increase will soon become so great that it 
will push us outward anyway; to push us safelyand profitably is of so much 
fee ie as to almost overtop all other questions of the hour. 

The question appeals equaliy to the selfishness and patriotism of all our cit- 
izens, but to the laborer it appeals with tenfold force; for without work he can 
not live, and unless we can extend the markets for our manufacturers he can 
not expec: steady work, and unless our manufacturers can undersell foreign 
manufacturers we can not enlarge our foreign market. 

The first great truth to be learned 75 the manufacturers and workingmen is 
that the days of sudden fortunes and double wages are gone. We must realize 
the fact that ocean steam communication has annihilated distance and brought 
the nations face to face. This drawing together of the nations means equaliza- 
tion in trade, profits, wages, ete., the advan being with those who soonest 
accept the situation, and show the most sensible continuity in the new paths of 
success, 

Bat so firm is the grip of protected monopoly upon the power of tax- 
ation that nothing, it seems, can cause it to relax, and so imperious are 
their demands for the ownership of what they call the home market 
that they require that the tariff shall yield no revenue to the Govern- 
ment when its operations admit the products of any foreign country 
into competition with them. Nota step of progress in that direction 
has been made in reality since 1867, although in 1883, under the pre- 
tense of reducing the revenue, the increase caused by that act has en- 
dangered the country to a frightful degree. 

It is the fixed purpose of the monopolists to stand by the tariff of 
1883 with all its dangerous consequences, and this bill and its history 
prove the fact. This Chamber would not be deserted by the high-tax 
Senators to give them an opportunity to endeavor to control the people 
in their votes if they did not intend that excessive taxation should 
still continue to pour into the Treasury more than $100,000,000 a year 
of surplus revenue and more than $300,000,000 a year into the coffers 
of the protected capitalists. 

The present tariff in all its essential features is intended to be per- 
manent. If the surplus is reduced $73,000,000 a year, it will be done 
only on the condition that this sum shall be multiplied by three inits 
advantages to the protected capitalists, and at the expense of a suffer- 
ing people, so far as the Republican side of this Chamber can control 
legislation. 

In any European state a surplus revenue of $120,000,000 annually, 
as a fixed income, would breed wars of conquest and aggrandizement 
that would destroy the people. When our bonded debt is extinguished, 
or even while we are waiting for its maturity, what will we do with 
this constantly increasing store of money ? 

What more dangerous thing could exist in our country than the 
fixed certainty of the yield of this vast sum to the Treasury every year, 
taxed from all consumers to pay a few producers for engaging in pur- 
suits that yield naturally large returns for skilled labor? 

Already the laborers clamor and strike for a larger dividend in the 
tax-bonus that was alleged to be raised to pay for their toil. Theown- 
ers of the iabor-saving machines claim five parts out of six for what they 
contribute to the production. They differ; the labor ceases until want 
has compelled a resumption of work. In the mean time the high tariff 
has forced out competition, and the scarcity of supply has forced the 
home market up many points. Thestrike hasstarved the workingmen 
into submission, while the capitalist, the owner of the machines, has 
greatly increased his wealth by waiting for a higher market. 

How often has it turned out that strikes have been provoked by the 
owners of plants and machinery in order to produce this very result? 
Let our laboring men answer. 

It is easier, safer, more respectable to have the operatives desert a 
factory where their room is good company than it is to lock them 
out when they are working contentedly for subsistence. If all the 
money that has been made by capitalists in the rise of prices for their 
productions, in consequence of strikes and lock-outs, could have been 
distributed to their employés, millions of hungry men, women, and 
children would shout for joy. 

If the laborer could receive his fair share of the bounty given to the 
capitalists by unequal tax laws, the men who suffer most from the un- 
just exaction would feel compensated, in great measure, for the wrongs 
they suffer. The people understand all this. They know the causes 
that breed discontent amongst operatives of all classes in this Jand, 
where all others are contented and live in peace. 

It is a reproach to a free government that such troubles should exist 
and that they should be, as they are, beyond the powers of the civil 
authorities to control them. They could not exist if a rankling sense 
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of injustice did not goad the sufferers into resistance, and if the tempta- 
tions to speculation in human labor did not cause that injustice. These 
evils and many others quite as great are the fruits of the tariff of 1883. 
Yet the Republicans in this body make concerted effort to delay the 
reformation of a system that has produced those results every day it 
has existed, and the still more dangerous result to the people at large 
of a Treasury loaded to congestion with money that is the life-blood of 
all industry, the dangerous fruit of unjust taxation. 

My wish on this occasion is for thorough examination and enlight- 
ened votes on the items of this bill. In one great matter the avowed 
purpose of both sides of the Chamber is the same. We agree that the 
inflow of surplus revenues must bestopped. That one object is of sufti- 
cient importance to the country to demand the earnest and unceasing 
labors of every representative of every State on this floor, as it did gain 
the untiring labors of the representatives of every Congressional dis- 
trict in the other House of Congress. 

Why should we not, at least, make one effort to agree on some plan 
that will remove this threatening evil from our financial situation? 
But the field of labor and progress towards a remedy is abandoned in 
the hunt for political power, and the ground so dearly won in the 
House must be lost to the people. Nothing of the promised discus- 
sion and action upon Federal taxation remains in reach of the Senate 
but the criticisms of the House bill and of the Senate bill, and of the 
Democratic party and the Republican party, all intended as mere stump 
speeches to affect the pending elections. The country may, in the 
enthusiasm of party rivalry, forgive us for this indifference to a great 
and pressing duty, but I cau not repress the conviction that the ma- 
jority, at least, should be here to press this measure to a vote, if they 
intend to pass it, and let the other House consider the question whether 
we can come to an agreement in conference. 

We can not plead the excuse for our delay that the people will in 
November settle the question as between the Mills bill or the Senate 
bill. Their vote will not change any vote in the Senate, not that the 
Senate does not respond as readily as the House to the will of the 
people, but for the reason that the Senate bill has never received a 
pany indorsement outside of this Chamber; and it is notoriously a rad- 

cal departure from the Chicago platform of the Republican party. If 
Mr. Cleveland is re-elected this point will be made by every Repub- 
lican Senator against the Miils bill and in favor of the Senate bill. 

The people are not settling the controversy for the Senate between 
the Mills bill and the Senate bill. That subject will be as open for 
discussion in December as it is now, and I can see no reason why the 
discussion should not proceed now as well as then. 

I will not assume that I am so informed in the details of values, prices, 
qualities, classifications, and all the varied information relating to im- 
por ed goods, and goods that compete with them, as to enable me to ex- 
pound the occult mysteries of the Senate bill. Idoubtif any one Sen- 
ator on the Committee on Finance knows all these things. They ex- 
amined interested people, who are experts, to get the facts on which 
these taxes are based. That evidence is still in the hands of the print- 
ers, so we must decide first and hear the evidence afterwards as to 
whether this is, as is alleged, the best first draught of a tariff bill that 
ever came before the American Senate. 

The Senate will agree with me that the absence of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck] from the Senate is a deplorable loss, as is the 
absence of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. Mr. Beck’s 
views on this question are stated by him in a way that precludes any 
efforts to improve them, or to make his arguments more powerful or 
convincing. His contribution to the report of the minority enables us 
tosurvey a field with comparative ease that would be otherwise crowdéd 
with difficulties. He had not seen the bill, I think, when his report 
was written, but he was informed as to its general tenor and provis- 
ions. 

I have felt that we could not add much to the weight of his argument 
until we could enter upon a consideration of the bill, item by item, and 
then we could only give specific application of the facts and doctrines 
he has stated in a general way to the provisions of the bill in detail. 
The tables prepared by Mr. Switzler and submitted by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] are upon the best expert authority to which we 
could resort. They do not give the comparative taxation of separate 
articles of the respective classes of goods, but are sufficiently in detail 
to enable us to understand the general drift and purpose of the authors 
of the Senate bill. 

The first and most distinctive feature in both the House and Senate 
bills is the free-list. Amongst all the absurdities that are uttered in 
the discussion of our tariff system among the grossest of them is that 
which imputes to the Democratic plan of taxation the epithet (for such 
it is intended to be) that it is a free-trade plan. 

Equally absurd is the notion that the Republican plan is for protec- 
tion throughout, and contains no elements of free trade. A mere phrase 
can not be invented that will fally describe the plan of taxation of either 
party. As near an approach to it as I can make would describe the Dem- 
ocratie plan as giving equal justice in the tariff laws to every Ameri- 
can industry, while the Republican plan seeks to confer upon certain 
selected industries, in certain favored sections, peculiar advantages in 


money-making at the expense of all other industries and of consumers 
of the subsidized productions, 

As to free trade, it is a part of every tariff law that was ever enacted 
by Congress. No tariff law has been without a free-list—not articles 
omitted from taxation by inadvertence, but a list of articles put on the 
free-list by the force of the statute prohibiting their taxation, The 
man who would put every imported article of foreign production on 
the free-list is a free-trader, and nobody else is a free-trader in theory 
or practice. As to the manner of supporting the Government by taxa- 
tion, the free-trader and the prohibitionist of importations of foreign 
goods stand on the same ground precisely. Neither of them wants 
any revenue collected on imports, and both are, therefore, thrown back 
upon direct or internal taxation for the money to support the Govern- 
ment. Thus do we see, again, in the circuit of political movements, 
that extremes meet.“ To the extent that any Senator recommends 
and votes for placing any imported article of foreign production on 
the free-list that Senator is a free-trader. 

The free-list under the present tariff comprises many hundreds of 
articles classed in section 2503 of the Kevised Statutes under 332 gen- 
eral classifications. Of these many hundreds of articles as to which 
free trade is compelled under existing laws, more than two-thirds of 
them are either grown or manufaciured in the United States, or else 
we have in our own country other articles of like kind that are quite 
as useful, : p 

Will any Republican Senator claim for his party that it is nob re- 
sponsible for this immense movement towards free trade by which we 
give up all revenue on imported goods that were valued during the 
last fiscal year at more than $300,000,000? Will any such Senator 
pretend that under the Republican treaty of 1871 with Great Britain, 
and the Republican act of Congress of 1873, we do not yield to Canada 
every year $20,000,000 of taxation by the free-trade plan of letting her 
goods pass to and fro through our country, free of all duty, for the 
benefit of a few railroad corporations ? 

Did not the Republican President and Senate ratify a treaty with 
Mexico, which the Democratic House of Representatives, I am pained 
to admit, has failed to put in force, by which not less than $50,000,000 
of Mexican productions, now heavily taxed, would come in free of duty? 
Have we not yielded more than $10,000,000 a year of duties to Hawaii, 
in order to get her sugar and other productions free of duty? With 
all this history of the tremendous strides towards free trade which the 
Republican party have made in treaties and in legislation, when the 
Democrats had scarcely a voice in Congress, how can their leaders ex- 
pect to blind the people so that they can not discover their inconsist- 
encies by standing in the fog they have created and ringing their alarm 
bells to warn the country against the Democracy asa malign conspiracy 
of free-traders? 

And this present Committee of Finance ‘‘cry aloud and spare not” 
against the Democratic party and the Mills bill as the evil machinators 
of free trade, while they quietly add to the existing free-list under 
the present tariff forty-two classifications of articles which embrace 
many hundreds of distinctive items. The following is the free-trade 
side of the Senate bill: 

ADDITIONS TO FREE-LIST, SENATE SUBSTITUTE. 


Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 
Baryta. sulphate of, or barytes, un manufactured. 
* Bees- 


wax, 

* Books and pamphlets, printed exclusively in languages other than English, 

* Braids, plats, flats, laces, etc., for ornamenting hats, etc. 

* Bristles, raw or unmanufactured, 

* Bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible. 

Chicory root, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 

* Coal, slack or culm, 

The chairman of the committee said that was a mistake, not a cler- 
ical mistake; no, not clerical; that is to say, it was a mistake of judg- 
ment on the part of the committee putting that in there, As soon as 
they heard from West Virginia and that the hair was rising on the 
heads of some of their Republican friends out there, they took it back 
and apologized for it, calling it a mistake. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is it? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘‘Coal-slack or culm” on the free-list. That was 
a mistake, but it was a mistake not of the printer but of the men who 
wrote the article that the printer was to set up. I continue the addi- 
tion to the free-list: 

* Coal-tar, crude, 

Curling-stone handles. 

* Currants, Zante or other, dried. 

* Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 

* Eggs’ yolks. 8 

Fonoi and downs of all kinds, crude and unmanufactured. 
ute. 

Jute butts. 

Manila. 

* Ramie. 

5 

bd All other textile or fibrous substances, unmanufactured or undressed, 

* Floor mating, Chinese, known as, 

*Grease and oils, used commonly in soap-making or wire-drawing. 

* Human hair, raw or uncleaned, and not drawn. 

* Mineral waters, not specially enumerated. 

* Molasses, testing not above fifty-six degrees. 
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Olive oll, for manufacturing or mechanical purposes. 
* Nut oil, or oil of nuts. 
Opium, crude or unmanufactured. 


I believe that was a mistake; that was in the report, but was not in 
the bill; that was a change of opinion of course, unless the bill was 
written before the report was—a change of opinion anyway. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in both the bill and report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Opium, crude or unmanufactured ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon; I thought it was stated the other 
day that it was not, in reply toa remark of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. = 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator mistakes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The list continues: 

* Potash, crude carbonate. 

* Potash, caustic or hydrate. 

$ Potash, nitrate of. 

* Potash, sulphate of. 

è Potash, chlorate. 

* Rags, all not enumerated, 

Hemp seed. 

Rape seed. 

*Sponges. 

„Sand. 

*Tar and pitch, of wood, 

*Turpentine, spirits of. 
` Let us look at this free-trade schedule of the Committee of Finance 
and see whether it was intended to apply to articles not grown or man- 
ufactured in the United States. 

I have referred to these articles by a star in front of each. What 
about spirits of tine? What country makes more than we do? 

Mr. ALLISON, No country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Whatabout bees-wax? Why put bees-wax on the 
free-list when every old lady in the United States who has a few bee- 
hives can melt out a little bit of wax and take it to the country store 
and buy a few spools of thread to sew up the cloth that she spins on 
her spinning-wheel and weaves on her home-madeloom? Bees-wax is 
useful in many manufactures, and yet it is the most domestic of all 
domestic industries that I know anything of, and when you put that 
on the free-list you strike at the income of almost every poor old lady 
in the South, to say the least of it, and I expect a great many in the 
North. 

This measure has very little consideration for that class of people. 
They are not known to exist in the world, so far as this bill is con- 
cerned, and Providence might just as well have omitted the unneces- 
sary act of creating them, for, after all, they have got to take care of 
themselves and support everybody else. The toils that they perform 
every day around their households they are to get no benefit from, and 
they are discriminated against in favor of wealthy men like Jay Gould 
and Vanderbilt, who never planted a grain of corn or of wheat in the 
world, and yet they have run their fortunes up until Jay Gould’s is 

- gaid to be $277,000,000, and God knows how much Vanderbilt’s is, for 
they have got the practice now of hiding how rich they are. 

If George Washington or Thomas Jefferson had sup that the 
Republic of which they were laying the foundation could be so far 
abused in the warping of the Constitution of the country as to open the 
seams through which this vast flood of money could pour into the pockets 
of single individuals they would have shut the door on them and have 
tried some other plan. It was entirely unexpected and unanticipated 
that in a country of freedom and equality of privileges and of rights 
and immunities of every kind, the law could be framed in such a man- 
ner, through the pressure of a political party whose chief aim it is to 
make their friends rich, as that one man in this country, without 
ever laboring or toiling or contributing anything whatsoever to the gen- 
eral good of mankind, could amass a fortune according to law of $277,- 
000,000. 

I look upon it, as I think this world must, with utter amazement. 
There is not a crowned monarchy in this world that can confer upon 
one of its subjects by all the monopolies it can put within his reach and 
by all the exclusive privileges and honors it can confer, the opportunity 
or the ability todo that which this Republican party have provided 
in favor of men like Jay Gould and Vanderbilt through their system 
of the abuse of the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. GEORGE. They subscribe to the campaign fand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Which campaign fund? 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not make any difference to me which. I 
am here not to deal with political parties or political partisans or that 
celebrated gang of upstarts who are called political leaders, but I am 
here as an embassador from the State of Alabama for the purpose of 
trying to rectify the laws so that these men can not use this powerand 
can not find it to be used for these corrupting political ends, and so that 
every man in the United States shall have an equal, a fair, and a just 
opportunity to rise under the smiles of Providence to the true dignity 
of his manhood and to the enjoyment of the benefactions that He has 
provided for us all. ; 

I do not ask which party they subscribe to. The Senator from Rhode 
Island may want to know. I do not. It makes no difference in what 


party these things appear. If, in looking upon the statute-books of 
my country, I find that the laws as they exist are capable of bringing 
about such results as these, it is my duty not to desert this Chamber 
and go off to make speeches in aid of these subscriptionsof fat fried out 
of protected manufacturers, but it is my duty to stand here in this Sen- 
ate and look these laws over night and day, and Sunday, if need be, 
until we have brought relief to a suffering people. That is my duty, 
and that is what I am trying to perform. 

This committee, however, of free-traders—for what is s free-trader 
but a man who wants goods imported without duty ?—add forty-two 
classifications of imported articles to the three hundred and thirty-two 
already admitted free of duty by Republicans in Congress, and to all 
the goods of Canada and nearly all coming from Hawaii, amounting in 
value annually to more than $293,000,000, while all dutiable imports 
amount to 8450, 325,321. 

Largely more than half of the goods imported from foreign countries 
into the United States are admitted free of duty under the Repub- 
lican law of 1883, and this committee adds hundreds of articles under 
forty-two classifications to that list, and yet they have the assurance 
to rise in this Chamber, man after man, and denounce tbis side of the 
Senate as being free-traders. 2 

I will read an extract on that subject from their report on page 28: 

A free-trade country may be properly described as one which does not im- 
pose protective duties upon importations. Lord lately defined a free- 
trader as one who is opposed to protection. Mr. David A. Wells recently said, 
Free trade, as an economic principle or politico-commercial system, is the di- 
rect opposite to the so-called principle or system ot protection.” If these defi- 
nitions are correct the promoters of this bill are self-confessed ers, and 
the denial that they are engaged in a “crusade of free trade” comes too late, 


for the American people are not likely to forget the lessons of 1811 and the po- 
litical rallying cry of Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of '42.” 


I can imagine what must be the feelings of a man who has pocketed 
a fifty-dollar bill that belongs to somebody else and is going off with 
it, and as he passes out of view he meets a friend whom he reproaches 
as being a thief. The friend points to the fact, *‘ You have got $50 of 
stolen money in your pocket; why do you call me a thief? ge- 
cause if you had had the opportunity you would have stolen $100.” 
Here is this committee carrying this enormous free trade in foreign 
goods making no objection to it, or very slight, and adding forty-two 
classifications of articles to it, turning around in their report and en- 
gaging in new definitions of what a free-trader is; something that they 
put up that they think will fit our side in order to get the chance to 
apply to us what they believe to be an unpopular epithet, and yet they 
are passing through the Senate here and through history as the chani- 
pions of a system that brings in more than $293,000,000 of values a 
year without the imposition of a single cent of duty. 

And when Mr. Cleveland asked them to reinstate the tariff upon 
Canadian goods, and the House passed a bill that it should be done, 
amounting to not less than $20,000,000 a year, and when that would 
seem to be n as a measure of reaction or retaliation ugainst 
Canada on account of ill-treatment to us under an alleged existing pro- 
vision of the treaty of Washington, the House passed the bill and it 


came over here and went to the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 


which I happen to be a member, and there it sleeps the sleep of death. 
Why? There are two reasons for it. Twenty million dollars a year 
would have added too much to the surplus revenue, which would have 
made a necessity for cutting it down a little more, and the blessed 
railroad corporations, that have got so much fat to be fried out of them 
yet for the benefit of campaign purposes, would have lost money! 
That is a plain statement, but it is nevertheless absolutély true. 

Why did the committee add anything to the free-list unless the people 
needed the relief they give them, small as it is, and partial, until it 
sickens the sense of justice? Why did they not propose to repeal the 
existing free-list, so far as it includes any articles that are produced in 
the United States, or for which we can produce a good substitute, if they 
intend to protect American industries simply because they yield home 
productions? Hides, tan-bark, tannin, charcoal, horns and hoofs of 
cattle, indigo, lemon and lime juice, asbestus, sulphur, drugs, alumin- 
ium, cotton, eggs, fire-wood, fresh fish, goat-skins, logs, railroad ties, 
and great number of articles are on the free-list of 1833 and are pro- 
duced in our country. 

Not only are these left on the free-list by these avowed enemies of 
free trade, but they add to the list forty-two classifications of articles, 
all of which but seven are produced in the United States. Driven into 
this corner by their substituted tariff bill, they resort to new defini- 
tions of what they call free trade, and attempt to convict us of polit- 
ical heresy for practicing what they preach. It is a vain thing to at- 
tempt to convict the Democracy of evil intentions when our accusers 
do precisely what we are doing, except that we are trying to distribute 
and adjust taxation so as to save the people and they are trying to in- 
crease the riches of the capitalists at the expense of the people. 

It is with much satisfaction that I present the list of articles free of 
duty which the Mills bill proposes to add to the existing free-list in a 
table that shows the present rate of duty on each article. In that list 
is found the highest merit of the Mills bill. That is taxation remitted, 
and every human being in the United States shares in the relief just 
given. I will put this table as an appendix to my remarks, Under this 
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list duties to the amount of $22,189,505.48 are cut off. They are not 
merely transferred by increased duties to other articles, 

Three-fourths of this sum was paid by manufacturers on wool and 
tin-plate, two articles that are of prime necessity to working people and 
their families. Wool is produced everywhere in the farming and graz- 
ing districts of the United States, and a very large proportion of it is 
grown in the sheep ranges of the South and West, and at nocost to the 
wool-growers for grazing, except the care of the shepherds. Tin-plate 
is used in every household throughout the country, and in canning 
goods, fish, meats of every variety, and in all ourclimates. No other 
articles could have been selected which, in their growth and produc- 
tion, are less sectional than these, although they are much more neces- 
sary for general use in the North than they are in the South. 

Raiment next to food, and the cooking of food next to both, are 
things that are elementary in the living of our population, and a re- 
duction of taxes of $5,706,435.89 annually on tin-plates, of $5,899,- 
816.63 on wool, and of $12,332,211.65 on woolen goods, is a blessing to 
the industrial classes of the country, the memory of which will not fade. 
Its enjoyment may be postponed or defeated, but it will come in the 
near future, The people will have this relief, while this large reduction 
will still leave wool and woolen fabrics under such shelter against foreign 
competition that their producers will still be amongst the most fortunate 
of the bounty-fed industries in the United States. 

Until the discussion of this bill reaches the stage where the items 
are being separately considered it will not be practicable, within limits 
of debate that are reasonable, to point out fully the application of this 
bill to each particular branch of trade or industry. 

We well understand that the discussion will not be permitted to 
reach this stage at this session of Congress, and I will reserve the ex- 
pression of my views as to the separate items of the Senate bill until 
they are respectively called for the action of the Senate. But the sum- 
mary of results I will now state will, for the present, show sufficiently 
the changes made by the Senate bill. 

Tables carefully prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics give 
this comparison of the average ad valorem duties under the present law, 
and of those proposed by the House bill and Senate bill respectively, on 
the different classes of dutiable imports under each: 

Chemicals: Present law, 82.83 per cent.; House bill, 29.11 per cent.; Senate 


bill, 28.72 per cent. 
Earthen and glass ware: Present law, 59.56 per cent.; House bill, 53 per cent, ; 
Senate bill, 57.82 per cent. s 
. arans law, 40.77 per cent.; House bill, 41.12 per cent.; Senate bill, 
.12 per cent. 
Woodenware: Present law, 18 per cent.; House bill, 29.32 per cent.; Senate 
bill, 18.88 per cent. 
Sugar: nt law, 78.15 per cent.; House bill, 63.41 per cent.; Senate bill, 


70.36 per cent. 

Provisions: Present law, 24.33 per cent.; House bill, 23.24 per cent.; Senate 
bill, 23.58 per cent. 
3 Present law, 72.64 per cent.; House bill, 72.64 per cent.; Senate biil, 
72.61 per cent. 
3 Present law, 39.99 per cent.; House bill, 39.07 per cent.; Senate bill, 

.74 per cent. 

Hemp, flax, and jute: Present law, 28.09 per cent.; House bill, 24,81 per cent.; 
Senate bill, 35.47 per cent. 

Woo! and woolens: Present law, 58.80 per cent.; House bill, 40.08 per cent.; 
Senate bill, 66.12 per cent. 

Silk goods: Present law, 49.71 per cent.; House bill, 49.71 per cent.; Senate 


bill, 50.67 per cent. 

Books and pa : Present law, 22.14 per cent.; House bill, 22.07 per cent.; 
Senate bill, 23.54. 

Sundries: Present law, 26.86 per cent.; House bill, 24.78 per cent.; Senate bill, 
28.20 per cent, 7 

But the House bill puts on the ſree - list merchandise valued at $70,- 
443,012.64 on which duties are collected under the present law, and 
the Senate bill adds to the present free-list merchandise valued at $26,- 
331,815.38, as follows: 

Chemicals: House bill, $4,535,557.95: Genate bill, $2,873,972.27. 

Earthen and glass wares: House bili, $30,789.97. 

Metals: House bill, $18,323,612.91. 

Woodenware: House bill, 88,579,202. 12. 

Sugar: House bill, $000.00; Senate bill, $5,336,364.15. 

Provisions: House bill, 013.86; Senate bill, $1,232,695. 

Cottons: House bill, $000.00; Senate bill, $172.00, 

Hemp, flax, and jute: House bill, $14,490,501.40; Senate bill, $9,004,075. 

Wool and woolens: House bill, $15,205,987.97 ; Senate, $000,000. 

Sundries: House bill, $1,842,346.45; Senate bill, $7,884,026.93, 


These facts easily enable us to discern the conclusion to which they 
all point, that the concessions made to the tax-payers in the cost of 
sugar, whisky, and tobacco are more than balanced by the increased 
exactions on other articles that are indispensable to human comfortand 
even to human life. 

I am not disposed to make complaints because the section of country 
in which I live is denied a full share in the discriminating favors of the 
Government. With such resources as we have and with a world-wide 
monopoly in iron and coal, yellow-pine timber, and cotton, if weclioose 
to use the blessings of Providence to extort money from other less fa- 
vored sections, itis much the safer policy forus to hasten slowly through 
the natural growth of our wealth than it is to lift one great industry 
high above another by the artificial assistance of acts of Congress. 

We have a basis of prosperity, laid by the hand of the Creator, that 
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will never be taken from our country or decreased in its yield of in- 
come that enables us to grow rich and strong without being constantly 
appealing to Congress to tax other sections for our advantage. So that 
it is not the amount of money we are to lose that causes me to enter 
my protest against the discrimination against sugar, rice, and cotton- 
ties and cotton-bagging in the bill. The great body of Louisiana 
sugars rate in color below No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Sugars under No. 13 Dutch standard, and testing 75 per cent. of 
saccharine matter under the polariscope, are now taxed $1.40 per 100 
pounds. The Senate bill reduces the tariff on this class of sugars to 
70 cents per 100 pounds, or one-half, and on sugars above No. 13 Dutch 
standard in color to $1.374 per 100 pounds, just one-half. The refiner 
has nothing to do but to raise the color of the sugar we import to or 
above No. 13 Dutch standard, and make 100 per cent. on the duties he 
pays on his sugar without reference to its saccharine strength. 

The sugar producer here is between the monopoly of the refiner on 
the one hand and the competition of the Cuban producer on the other, 
and the consumer who will always buy the cleanest looking sugar he 
can find at a price within his means will buy of the refiner and com- 
pel the producer to come down in his prices. An evil of the same sort 
is in the present law, but it is somewhat checked by the fact that it 
requires twice the sum to control the market for low-grade imported 
sugars under the existing law that would be required under the Senate 
bill. This is a terrible descent from the autocratic position assumed 
and carried ont by the committee of conference in 1883, so well stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] in his minority report, in 
which he says: 

Mr. MORRILL might very well observe in this interview that the restoration 
of these duties even in such a conference committee was an unpromising risk, 
because if Senators had known half of what had been done against their known 
wishes by their own conferees, instead of the bill being as it was, by a 
vote of 32 to 31, it would have been defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
and the condemnation of the conference would have been too pronounced 
even for them to have ventured into the newspapers to quarrel over their ac- 
tion. Perhaps the worst part of their conduct was not referred to by either of 
them, and that was in regard to the duties on sugar. 

The House had never acted npon that schedule, as their bill shows, but the 
Senate had in the most emphatic manner determined that the tax on sugar be- 
tween No. 13 and No. 16 Dutch standard should not exceed $2.40 per 100 pounds, 
It had fixed the tax on sugar under No. 13 Dutch standard at asatisfactory rate; 
but that class of sugar was simply raw material for the refiner, not being used 
in any form except by them, and $2.40 was, by a yea-and-nay vote of the Senate, 
as is shown by the RECORD, after full discussion, fixed as the proper tax upon 
sugar between 13 and 16 Dutch standard. Mr. Morr. and others protested 
that it was too low, and that foreign competitors would interfere with domestic 

ners. 

Some of us who had strongly urged $2.40 as a proper rate, believing that it 
might possibly cripple our domestic refiners in their operations, agreed to $2.50, 
after being assu by Senators on the other side, especially by Senator Mor- 
RILL, that $2.50 per hundred would be entirely satisfactory. I hope the RECORD 
of that debate will be turned to. It will be found on pages 2548 to 2555 of the 
Rxconp of that session, Yet the conference committee deliberately increased 
the rate of taxation upon imported sugar between 13 and 16 to $2.75 per hundred, 
thereby giving to the 5. reliner an absolute monopoly of the sugar-refini 

usiness. They thus laid the foundation for the trusts which have been so m 


and so justly complained of by the country against the domestic refiners of ` 


sugar. That act on the part of the Senate conference, which was not only wholly 
unjustifiable and unwarranted but in violation of pledges they had given, has 
cost the consumers of sugar in this country not less than $8,000,000, while the 
fact that they had made such a change in the conference committee was care- 
fully concealed from the Senate, as the record will show. 


If the Senator from Kentucky has made a true statement about this 
matter, Mr. President, we begin to understand the power of monopoly 
in its influence upon the Senate of the United States. When a tariff 
bill gets into conference between the two Houses and high protection- 
ists in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, whether Dem- 
erats or Republicans, conclude that they will violate the express votes 
of both bodies, or of one body, and they conclude that they will violate 
the pledges that they have given to their brother Senators and raise 
sugar from $2.50 per hundred pounds to $2.75 per hundred pounds, 
and thereby make it possible for $8,000,000 to be leeched ont of the 
common people of the United States, it is not worth while in the face 
of facts like these to deny that the Senate of the United States is the 
subordinate slave of the subsidized monopolies of the United States. 
I come to the center to make the declaration and sustain it by the 
facts stated in this report by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to say 2 
few words in response to the statement he has now made? 

Mr. MORGAN. After I get through, yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to say a word now. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is in denial of anything I have stated here, of 
course the Senator is at liberty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MORGAN. TI expect I had better get through and let the Sen- 
ator take his own time to reply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to enter a denial now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of the factsstated by the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. He is not here. God grant that he were here. 
When the life of that man shall have passed out, and there might have 


The Senator from Alabama declines 
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been some apprehension awhile back that it was about to be demanded 
of him, the United States of America would not find among its own 
native-born sons one that it could not spare with less regret than this 
adopted Scotchman, who came to us a boy. His heart is with the peo- 
ple of this country. He takes the Democratic view of the Constitution 
of the United States, which gives to every man in this land an equal 
right to rise by his own energies and his own abilities. 

While he is detained from the Chamber by sickness his nature chafes 
and frets at the thought that he is not able physically to be here to 
take a hand in this great battle between the yeople aud the monopo- 
lies, His statements, sir, made in a written report will be received by 
the people of the United States until the itemized facts are produced 
and the witnesses appear who are to deny those statements, and when 
I repeat from him what he solemnly utters, I always feel that I have 
under my feet a foundation that is immovable. 

The sugar monopoly is made easier by the Senate bill, and the con- 
sumer of nearly every pound that is made will pay the refiner in ad- 
dition to his mercantile profit from 75 to 100 per cent. profit on all the 
duties he pays on imported sugars. The committee abandon the pro- 
tection of sugar.. Why they did not put it on the free-list is a ques- 
tion alone for the consumers to examine into since the producers are 
openly deserted by them. This is what the committee say on that 
subject, and it is a point of very considerable importance: 

The high rates of duty which have been levied upon this important article of 
food have not successfully developed the sugar-producing industry of the United 
States. The great natural advantages which the producers of cane sugars in 
the tropical islands have over those of the United States preclude domestic 
competition upon equal terms, If it were not for the fact that parties interested 
in the production of sugar from sorghum or beets are confident of the rapid de- 
velopment of these industries in the United States the committee would recom- 
meud a still greater reduction in the rate of duty upon sugar, as the advantages 


of this reduction would be felt through a Jarger circle than any other which 
could be made in our tariff schedules. 


There is a clear abandonment on the part of this committee of any 
duty supposed to rest upon them heretofore to give any protection to 
sugar, because they say that they have tried it, and the production of 
sugar can not be improved by high rates of taxation. So that South- 
ern agricultural production is dropped out of the scheme of protection 
entirely. I repeat, why is it that the consumers of sugar throughout 
the United States shall not demand that sugar shall be put on the 
free-list, the Republicans, who have professed heretofore to be the nurs- 
ing mother of all protected industries, having abandoned this infant to 
the inclemency of the season? This is retaliation upon a Southern in- 
dustry, so meant, so intended, and so avowed. 

I can not more truly or more forcibly present the retaliation of the 
Senate bill upon the cotton-growers of the country than by quoting 
from the report of the minority of the committee: 


Cotton-ties also receive careful consideration by the majority. Itisnot enough 
that the most formidable and insolent trust which ever laid its hand upon the 
throat of honest labor, threatening every class, from the poor colored cotton- 
picker whose few pounds of crop he could not get to market for lack of means 
to wrap it. tothe merchant and capitalist who had advanced the necessaries of 
life to sustain that labor through the season. To these come the proposed re- 
vision, not with helping hand, but other burdens, and the cotton-ties which 
their own friends had reduced to 35 per cent. in the tariff of 1883 (one of the 
bright oases in a desert of iniquity) they omit by name, but include in a new 
classificaticn, so that instead of 35 per cent., it must pay according to the valua- 
tion of 187 over 100 per cent., adding nearly a quarter million dollars tax on the 
imported ties alone, all of which is a loss to the cotton producer. Even with 
this they are not content, but still further tax the struggling agriculturist in 
this schedule by raising the duties on trace chains, and all other kinds less than 
three-eighths of an inch thick, from 2} cents, which is equivalent to 44.37 per 
cent.. to 3 cents per pound, equivalent to a rate of 53.57 per cent. Can ingenuity 
go further? = 


I say that the taxation of cotton-ties is a mere act of unjust retalia- 
tion for an alleged discrimination in favor of Southern producers, and 
to prove it I will read from the report of the majority their confession 
of this purpose: 

‘The removal of the duties from cotton-tirs, burlaps to be used as cotton-bag- 

ns. machinery for making cotton-bagging, jute bags, etc., the retention of 

gh duties on certain plantation products, such as sugar at 68 per cent. and 
rice at 100 per cent., the imposition of duties which would be protective on the 
coarser kinds of cotton and woolen fabrics manufactured in this section, all 
point to an attempt by the terms of the House bill to discriminate in favor of the 
planters of the cotton-growing States, an attempt made with the vain hope 
that it may be found possible to achieve the permanent prosperity of one sec- 
tion at the expense of another. 

The industries of this section are not disturbed. It is well known that a con- 
siderable number of interests in other sections are suffering from insufficient 
protection, and yet it is significant that the only article upon which the rate of 
duty is peona ta the entire bill is uncleaned rice, 5 a change in clas- 
sification is advanced from 70 to 100 per cent. ad valorem, e submit herewith 
(Appendix E) a suggestive table, taken from the census reports, which shows 
the relative proportion of the various manufactured products upon which rates 
are removed or Jargely reduced by the House bill that were produced in 1880 in 
the eleven cotton States and in the other States. This table discloses the fact 
that the section which furnishes the bill and two-thirds of its effective support- 
ers supplies but 2} per cent. of the industries to be crippled or destroyed, 


The House bill throughout is a measure for the reduction of taxation. 
The fact that the duty on uncleaned rice is increased does show an in- 
tent to foster the rice-growing industry by subsidy. I object to the 


principle involved in that feature of the bill, but when it is called to 
mind that rice is grown only in malarial districts where negro labor 
alone can be employed, that the area of the rice-growing districts is very 


small, that it is an agricultural pursuit apart from all others, requir- 
ing such peculiar knowledge of the art that a rice-grower is as distinct 
from other agriculturists in his-skill as a fruit-grower is from a corn- 
grower, it claims the approval of philanthropy that we should encour- 


age this industry. The negro who grows rice is the competitor of the 
Chinese cooly, of the Hindoo laborer, the Egyptian fellah, and is not 
in competition with any other laborer in the United States. In view 
of these facts the flimsy excuse for this legislative retaliation on the 
leading industries of more than half the arable portions of this country 
has no reasonable justification. 

The bagging, forced by a tariff tax that gives shelter to conspiracy to 
extort from the cotton-grower enormous tribute, and the iron ties that 
are taxed in the Senate bill more than 100 per cent. on their cost, area 
dead loss to the cotton-grower. The tare on every bale of cotton in Liver- 
pool is 28 pounds, without reference to the wei ht of the bale. With 
cotton at 10 cents a pound it is $2.80 deducted from every 500-pound 
bale, worth $50. Ifthe bale weighs less, say 400 pounds, it is worth 
$40 minus $2.80. This tare reduces the selling price of the 500 pound 
bale to $47.20, and of the 400-pound bale to $37.20. This is 5.60 per 
cent, on the value of the crop. On a crop of 6,000,000 bales, at 10 
cents per pound, the loss to the cotton-growers is $16,800,000. This is 
all thrown away, for they are not even allowed to have the discarded 
iron hoops and the bagging stripped from the cotton bales by this arbi- 
trary rule of the market. 

Now, for us to add more than 100 per cent. to the cost of the cotton- 
ties and nearly as much -to the cost of the cotton-bagging to increase 
our revenues that are already so grossly in excess that Congress is ready 
to resort to any measures to get rid of it, however dangerous to the 
country, is a species of legislative retaliation that no acrimony of party 
feeling and no exaggeration of sectional resentment can justify to the 
minds of a thoughtful, honest, and generous people. The cotton crop 
of the South is the permanent and irrevocable gilt of Providence to 
this country as an incident of our climate. No richer gift was ever 
bestowed upon any land, and no other country can, by its productions, 
destroy its values. More than half the yield from this crop is pro- 
duced by white labor, and 95 per cent. of those engaged in its subse- 
quent manufacture are white people. 

Tn the cotton-fields the father and mother, sons and daughters, aro 
engaged first in the cultivation and then in the harvest, which must 
be gathered by hand labor. More of personal toil enters into this crop 
than in any other industry, even more than in rice and sugar. The 
product is $300,000,000 a year in ready cash, and that money is gold 
whenever it is demanded. In the exchanges of the United States itis 
the leading factor. Without this our balances of trade would shrink 
out of sight and be lost to hope. The Constitution compels us 10 ship 
it without the protection of an export duty. In cotton we must have 
compulsory free trade, and our market is with people who are daily 
styled paupers by our Jearned Senators. The home market could no 
more absorb our cotton crop than Alabama could consume all the wheat 
in the Northwest. With fivefold our present population we could not 
absorb the increase of production that will attend such an increase of 
our population. 

Cotton clothing is the first lesson that impresses the savage and leads 
him up to civilization. The uses of cotton will extend and amplify 
with the increase of human population, which is the true mission of 
Christian philanthropy. The more people there are in the world, and 
the more they are enlightened and refined, the greater must be the de- 
mand for cotton. 

That the Senate Committee on Finance should have forgotten these 
things when it declared a war of retaliation on cotton is a sad evi- 
dence of the extent to which the passing demands of a political cam- 
paign can tempt our justly distinguished statesmen to attack anything 
that seems to oppose their march to power and make open war upon an 
industry that is the whole living of their negro allies in the South. 

Fully half of every bale of cotton raised by negro labor belongs to 
him the moment it is gathered. If ni labor produces 3,000,000 
bales one-half the burdens I have stated falls upon the negro race, and 
this is a hard blow to be inflicted by the pretended friends of those peo- 
ple. J leave them to settle their own family quarrels. The white 
people of the South spend the cash proceeds of their cotton after large 
usury is paid for money borrowed to support the working people, for 
provisions and clothing. It is they and not the manufacturers of New 
England that furnish the great home market to the Northwest and 
New England. 

If they had no other claim than this to some indulgence from ex- 
cessive taxation, I should feel it a privilege to ses them dealt justly 
with. Those who still desire to legislate for sections or against sec- 
tions will still find followers who go where their prejudices lead them; 
but, if tne Senate still desires the South to be made the subject of retalia- 
tory legislation to gratify a prejudice, the resort to tax laws for this 
purpose is cruel to innocent people, especially so to the improvident ne- 
gro population, and is not up to the standard of magnanimity or of 
courageous legislation which the American people expect to find in the 
Senate. 

I will not attempt farther to debate this bill until it is called for 
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action, by sections, which is a duty that the majority in this body 
ean retire from if they choose, but which I will not assist them to 
evade. 


APPENDIX, 


— 
Additions to free: list by H. R. 9051. 
Articles. Present rate. 
..| 15 cents a pound, 
.| 4 cents a pound. 
id (pure) ..| 5 cents a pound. 


Alumina, alum, nt alum, alum substitute, sulphate 
siun aluminous cake, and alum in crystals or 
CC 


cent a pound, 


— „é 


Antimony, as regulus or metal.. b per cent. 
Bark for tanning, extract of ; hemlock... 20 per cent. 
Bibles, books, and phleis rinted in other than En- 

glish, and all books and publications of OER sovorni- 

ments and societies for gratuitous distribution 
Borax (crude)... ...... . 3 cents a pound. 
Borax (refined) ..| cents a pound, 
Coal tar, all preparations of, not one or dyes, not specit 

ically enumerated or provided fo; 20 per cent. 
Copper, sulphate of. a .| 3 cents a pound. 
Crysilic wash for sheep. 20 per cent. 
Glycerine, crude, brown, or y. 

125 or less at a temperature of 60 Fee in thot 

by refining or distilling 2 cents a pound. 
Indigo, cewek extract of. 10 per cent. 
Iodine... 40 cents a pound. 
Tron, sul cent a pound, 

and oth d t per cent, 

Mineral babies imitations of natural and artificial.......... 80 per cent. 
Opium, crude, containing 9 per cent. and over of morphia.. $1 a pound. 
P osphorus. 10 cents a pound. 
Potash, carbonate of, or fused, and caustic. 20 per cent, 
Potash, chlorate of. ‘ie Scents a pound. 
Potash; orude. . osses sesse. 


Potash, nitrate of (crude). 
Potash, 8 3 
Soda, sulph: ate of (Glauber’s-salts) 
Soda, sulphate of an cake, crude, or refined, or niter comes 


crude or refined... 20 per cent. 
Sulphur, refined $10 per ton, 
Barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, and bulbous 

roots and excrescenses, such as nut-galls, forest-flowers, 

dried fibers, grains, gums, and 3 herbs, wan 

lichens, mosses, nuts, roots, and stems, etc.. 10 per cent. 
ee E I A EA 2 cents a pound. 
Clay, unwroughtor manufactured, not special! 

ated or provided for 1.0 a ton. 
Cocoa, pre or manufacture .| 2 cents a pound, 
Coffee, substitutes for, not s 

vided for.. 2 cents a pound. 
Copper, ores, .| 2} cents a pound, 
Copper, pauline of, and black or coarse cop 

Ri cement, fine copper contained therein .| 3} cents a pound, 


Gop r, fit only for remanufacture......... b. z cents a pound. 
, other than fire brick ......... ... 
thon and walking sticks, unfinished... 5 
Feathers, ostrich and others, crude or not dressed, colored, 
or manufactured 5 
Flax, not backled or ee 


Hem p, tow of... 3 
Hemp, manila, and other like substitutes ‘for, not specially, 
enumerated or peers: og TEEPE TESST NG GEN z a ton. 


Sisal-grass A 
Other vegetable substances not specially enumerated 

CELE a AGE A E intel tice tonto testis er RA $15 a ton. 
Burlaps of flax, jute, or bemp; or in which they are 


component material of chief value (except such as 
— be suitable for bagging for cotton), not over 60 
inches wide....... 


lass, Ge 
Glass, plates or ors for spectacles. 
Grease, not specially enumerated or provided for... 2 
Hair, curled, except of hogs, used for beds or mattresses...| 25 per cent. 
Hair, human, raw, unclean, and not drawn a 
Iron, chromic ore 
— — or hoo 


I cent a pound. 
pates, to for the manufacture $ jute... .| 45 per cent. 
Needles, siog; darning, knitting, etc. 25 per cent. 
ee 3 cents a pound, 
Alcohol, 94 per cent. anhydrous alcohol... $2 a gallon 

Compounds or preparations of which 
are 5 part of chief value a ion palis a 
cent, anhydrous alcohol $1 a gallon. 
Stone, E rE apa or 5 .| $l a ton. 
Stones, grind .| $1.75 a ton. 
Metals, unwro 
for. -| 20 per cent. 
.| 10 per cent. 
refining or grinding, or by other process of manufact- 
ure, not specially enumerated or provided for. . . 10 per cent. 


* 


Additions to free-list by H. R. 9051—Continued. 


Present rate. 


Mineral substances in a Gaara state, not specially enumer- 


20 per cent. 


20 per cent, 

20 per cent, 

10 per cent. 

.| 25 per cent. 

50 cents a gallon. 
10 cents a gallon, 
25 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
cent a pound. 

.| cent a pound, 
cent a pound. 
85 per cent. 


Ocher, 

Sienna and sienna earths, dry 

Umber and umber earths, 

Powders, finishing 

Meats, game, and poultry. not ce sos ine ice dressed 
or un — not otherwise pre a 

Tallow.. 

Milk, fresh... 

Egg 


yelks... 
Rags, not specially enumerated or provided for. 
Salt, in sacks, barrels, or packages 


Bulbs and bulbous roots, not medicinal, not specially enu- 
83 or provided ſor .. 20 per cent. 
55 except of the sugar - beet. 20 per cent. 
emp, rape, and other of like character. ..| cent pound, 
7 — Been herd and soft, not specially enumerated or prov: ied 


pe 
12 cents per 100 Ibs, 
8 cents per 100 Ibs. 


20 per cent, 


25 per cent. 
20 ner cent. 
10 per cent. 
20 cents a gallon. 
10 per cent. 


Bees-w: 
a and other fiber, not otherwise provided for. 
BERD TOR CET WORE se vc resin ancients A ETES nosemen day sak E 
Wood, ERAN os specially eee or yeo 
vided for .. eu os 
Timber, used for sp: 
Timber, hewn and saw. — 
Timber, square or sided, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for L cent cubic foot. 


Lumber .| From $i per 1,000 
feet to $3.50. 

Clapboards, pine. „| per 1,000. 
Ols wg oe Spruce... .| $1.50 per 1,000, 
Hubs for wheels, posts, lasts, wagon, oar, gun, ete., 

and all like blocks, rough- seston a or ee ciate gs 20 per cent. 
Lat 23 15 cents per 1,000. 
Pickets and palings.. 20 per cent. 
Shingles .| 35 cents per 1,000, 
Shooks, sugar-box and pa: 

shooks 80 per cent. 
Sta ves of all Kinds. 10 per cent. 
Ozier, or willow, p 25 per cent. 
Osier and willow 8 eto. 20 per cent. 
Rattans and reeds, ae 

completed articles... 10 per cent. 
Wools, unmanafactu 24 to 36 cents. 
Woolen 8 10 cents a pound. 
Sacks, crates, boxes, etc.......... 100 per cent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, and will be read at length. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Iowa has no objection, I will 
mors that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


P The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to say just a word in response to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] as respects cotton-ties and the injustice 
that has been done in regard to this necessary article for baling cotton. 
The Senator assumes that the rate of duty is added to the price, which, 
of course, itis not. Although he does not state that, I suppose his 
argument is based upon that idea. The present duty on cotton-ties is 
35 per cent. ad valorem. The price of cotton-ties, according to the unit 
of value, is 1.2 cents per pound, the foreign value. It takes 9 pounds 
of hoop-iron to circle a bale of cotton, so that the foreign price of hoop- 
iron for a baleof cotton is nine times 1.2 cents. Cotton-ties now pay 
35 per cent. duty. The Senate substitute increases it somewhat. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much? 

Mr. ALLISON. It increases it to the extent of 8 cents a bale on 
each bale of cotton, assuming tbat all the duty is paid by the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is not that equivalent to 100 per cent. on the pres- 
ent duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is nearly that on the present duty. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I stated or meant to state. 

Mr. ALLISON. But Iam coming to the point of the injustice. It 
is perfectly well known that these cotton-ties will be made, can be made 
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in this country, in the Senator’s own State. Assuming, however, what 
is claimed, that this duty will add one-quarter to the ties, it only 
makes, as the Senate substitute proposes, a difference of 2 cents a bale 
to every bale of cotton in the United States, which when sold in this 
country is paid for as cotton. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is mistaken about its being paid foras 
cotton in this country. It is not paid for as cotton. Tare affects the 
price here as it does in Liverpool. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a question of course of debate. What I 
mean to say is that when a bale of cotton is purchased in this country 
it is purchased with the cotton bagging and the iron hoops on it, 

Mr. GEORGE. The tare is taken off. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a question whether it is or not. The New 
England manufacturer buys 9 pounds of iron which cost the cotton 
planter 2 cents a pound and he pays 10 cents a pound for it. Upon 
whom the tax rests ultimately I do not say. 

Mr. GEORGE. He gets it for nothing by its reducing the price of 
the cotton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a question of argument whether it does or 


not. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, a bale of cotton that weighs 528 pounds is sold 
for 500 pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not in this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, gir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The manufacturer of 
New England who buys a bale of cotton weighing 528 pounds, iron 
hoops, bagging, and all, pays for 523 pounds without any allowance for 

tare whatever. 
` Mr. MORGAN. But you get your market rate at Liverpool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is an open question whether you do. 

Mr. MORGAN. And the market rate at Liverpool is fixed by the 
fact that 28 pounds are taken from every bale. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The market rate in Liverpool is not the same al- 
ways as the market rate in New England. It is a very complicated 
question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish merely to state that this proposition as to 
cotton-ties makes a difference of 2 cents a bale on the cotton, and no 
more. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I feel that I ought to say a word in regard to the 
statement made by the Senator from Alabama concerning the action 
of the conference committee on the tariff law of 1883. 

Mr. MORGAN. I made no statement, if the Senator will allow me; 
I read from the report of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator reiterates the statement which the 
Senator from Kentucky makes in his minority report. 

Mr. MORGAN. That has always been my conviction, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam the only Senator who was a member of that 
conference committee now in the city, and I should have hitherto paid 
some attention to the statement contained in the views of the minority 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky had it not been for the en- 
forced absence of that Senator—an absence the occasion of which I re- 
gret as much as the Senator from Alabama. 

Many of the statements which the Senator from Kentucky makes as 
to the action and motives of members of the conference, based upon 
the allegations of others, are absolutely untrue, as can be demonstrated 
by the RecorD, and as will be shown whenever the Senator from Ken- 
tucky shall appear in his seat, which I hope may be very soon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will allow us 
to believe the Senator from Kentucky, whom we all know to be a very 
accurate man, until his statement is shown by demonstration to be 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have no doubt the Senator from Kentucky be- 
lieved that his statements were true. I have as high respect and ad- 
miration for that Senator as any man upon this floor, and, as I have no 
doubt, he was misled. I believe that upon an examination of the rec- 
ord he will as quickly and as readily exonerate his colleagues on the 
Finance Committee and admit his error as any other Senator in the 
Chamber would. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator state what the inaccuracy is? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is too long a story to go into now, and I prefer 
to have the Senator from Kentucky as well as the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. MORRILL] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHermanj 
here whenever the statement is made. 

One word in regard to sugar. The Senator from Alabama says that 
the Senate substitute fixes a rate of duty upon raw sugars, testing 75 
degrees of saccharine strength by thepolariscope, at. 70 cent per pound, 
and on the first grade of refined sugars, between Nos. 13and 16, 1Ẹ cents 
per pound, or a difference of 67 cent per pound, or a duty on refined 
sugar nearly double the duty on raw sugars, for the benefit of the refiners. 

The House bill fixes the rate of duty upon sugars testing 75 degrees 
of saccharine strength at 1.15 cents a pound, and upon refined sugars, 
between 13 and 16, at 2.20 cents per pound, showing a difference be- 
tween raw and refined in the House bill of 1.5 cents per pound as 
against .67 cent per pound by the Senate bill, giving an additional 
benefit to the refiners by the House bill of .38 of a cent a pound, oran 


annual gratuity to the refiners upon all the sugars consumed in this 
country which pass through the refineries of $11,400,000. This bonus 
to the refiners, it should be borne in mind, is in addition to the pro- 
tection which they receive under the Senate substitute. I think it due 
to the Senate that this statement should be made. 

Mr. MORGAN. My reference to the sugar production was more par- 
ticularly to the fact that the Senate bill does not change the relative 
rate of duty on unrefined and refined sugars, but the duty on grades be- 
low No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In that the Senator is very much mistaken. 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not be, because itis put in a specific sum. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can convince the Senator of that by a 
single statement. 

Under the existing law the duty upon sugars below No. 13 Dutch 
standard, the average being ninety degrees, is 2 cents per pound, and the 
duty on refined sugars between 13 and 16 is 2.75 cents, or a difference 
of seventy-five one-hundredths, or three-quarters of a cent per pound. 
By the Senate bill the average rate on raw sugars at ninety degrees is 1 
cent a pound, while the duty upon No. 13 to 16 is 1} cents, or a dif- 
ference of three-eighths of a cent a pound. We have then a difference 
of three-eighths of a cent a pound under the Senate bill between raw 
and refined as against three-quarters of a cent under existing law, ora 
3 of three-eighths cent per pound of the protection afforded re- 

ers, 

Mr. MORGAN. Ninety degrees of saccharine strengthas developed 
by the polari is not a fair test. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Istated that ninety degrees was the average. 

512 MORGAN. Then why do you put seventy-five degrees in the 
ill? 

E Mr. ALDRICH. We commence assessing the duties at seventy-five 
egrees. 

Mr. MORGAN. The fair test is to take the extremes, the lowest on 
sugars below 13, and the lowest on sugars above 13. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator takes that as a basis he will find a 
very much greater difference between the present law and the Senate 
substitute than the basis taken by me. For instance, at seventy-five 
degrees, under existing law, the duty is 1.4 cents a pound, and from 
13 to 16 it is 2} cents per pound, making a difference of 1.35 cents per 
pound between seventy-five degrees and 13 to 16, while under the Sen- 
ate bill this difference is but .67 cent. If the Senator takes that basis 
for his calculation he is worse off than betore. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no right to complain of the Senate Finance 
Committee about this matter, because they have openly and avowedly 
and in a very frank way disclaimed any intention to protect sugar here- 
after, so that it would be a heartless job; but what i complain of now, 
and what I complained ofin 1883, was that the difference in duty be- 
tween the grades below 13 and above 13 was very great. The Senate 
committee has held on to precisely the same relative differences in duty. 
Certainly it has to lower the grade of sugars at 75 degrees saccharine 
strength and those that are 13 by the Dutch standard or above it. If 
you put the duty at just one-half, exactly what it is under the act of 
1883, you lower the grades. 

Mr. ALLISON, Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, I want to be corrected if lam mistaken about 
it. 


Mr. ALLISON. All sugars under 13 Dutch standard must go into 
the refineries; that is to say, they are unfit for consumption, and there- 
fore must go through the refineries. The protection to the refiner comes 
between 13 and 16 and above. ‘The existing protection to the refiner 
is three-quarters of one cent per pound, and that is the gravamen of the 
contest made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] in his strict- 
ures upon the act of 1883. The present protection to the refiner is 
three-quarters of a cent. Under the Senate substitute the protection 
is three-eighths ofa cent. So we have reduced the relative protection 
to the refiner one-half, or from three-quarters of a cent to three-eighths 
of a cent a pound. 

Mr. MORGAN. In reducing that you have given the refiner the 
opportunity of one-half the money to form his combination and con- 
trol all the sugar under 13. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will allow me one moment more, I 
ought to add that the House bill, which I suppose the Senator proposes 
to favor, gives to the refiners fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent pro- 
tection, as against thirty-seven and a half one-hundredths in the Sen- 
ate bill, or, in other words, twenty one-hundredths of a cent per pound 
more than the Senate bill upon every pound of sugar that passes through 
the refineries, That is the entire production of foreign sugars. So the 
Senator can quarrel with the House bill, and not with the Senate bill 
in his criticism. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not quarreled with either the House bill or 
the Senate bill as yet, because I have not had an opportunity to find 
out precisely what they do. Weare getting at it a little bit now upon 
sugar. I Was felicitating the Senate and the country upon the fact 
that both the House and the Senate were making reductions in the 
existing rates of duties upon all commodities that were touched, and I 
thought it was a good occasion for us to get together and consider the 
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bill, and see if we could not agree about something that would relieve 
this country. 

I am not by any means committed to the sugar tariff in the House 
bill. There are some other features of the House bill which do not 
meet my approval. I might take the House bill as a whole in pref- 
erence to not taking any bill at all, as I might take the Senate bill as 
a whole in preference to not taking any bill at all. I want to have an 
opportunity to make a comparison between the propositions of the 
House and Senate upon these questions. 

The objection that I was making about the sugar rate is the same 
that I made in 1883, that there was too wide a difference between 
sugars above 13 and sugars below 13; that that discriminated very de- 
cidedly against the American sugar producer, and also it discriminated 
very largely against the American sugar consumer, because, as I have 
said to-day in my remarks, every man will have the brightest, clearest, 
best-looking sugar he can get within reach, and the refiner will monopo- 
lize the market by the use of asmall amountofmoney. While the pro- 
ducer gets but a very low protection of tariff duty upon his product, 
the refiner will take the matter into his own hands and compel the 
Louisiana producer to come to his terms. I think it is very unfortu- 
nate in this bill, or in any other bill, and certainly very unfortunate in 
the law as it stands now, that any set of men in the United States are 
given the opportunity by our legislation to monopolize this product of 
universal use, and tax the people enormously and unnecessarily in its 
consumption, and at the same time use it for the purpose of breaking 
down a domestic industry. That is my position. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘That is precisely the position of the House bill, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, let us go on and consider your bill. It may 
be that I shall vote for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1883 we discussed the sugar question, and the 
Senator participated in that discussion. As the Senator from Ken- 
tucky said, the first vote in this body was a vote giving the refiners 
40 of a cent, and then afterwards it was changed to. 50 of a cent. Now, 
the Senate bill is .02} of a cent below anything that was suggested in 
this Chamber in 1883. 

Mr. MORGAN. It may be a better bill than any we have had, and 
I may vote for that feature of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My object in calling the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama to these facts, which I supposed he had overlooked, was 
this: I remembered that on a former occasion, in 1883, he, alone I 
think upon that side of the Chamber, voted with the Republican Sen- 
ators in favor of a large reduction of duty upon sugar; and I believed 
that when his attention was called to the fact that upon the basis he 
had adopted that the House bill made a definite and positive discrimi- 
nation of $11,400,000 a year in favor of the sugar trust, that his voice 
would be no longer heard in support of that measure, 

Mr. MORGAN. Perhaps not in support of that feature of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam a little surprised, Mr. President, to hear it as- 
serted in this body that intelligent, true, commercial men will pay for 
28 pounds of worthless stuff, as bagging and ties are after they are put 
on the bale, the same price that they pay for the cotton which is in- 
closed within the bale, without making any deduction from the price. 
I think I can state a fact or two very well known in commercial cir- 
cles in the South which will remove all doubt upon that subject. 

In the first place, the price of cotton in this country is fixed by the 
market in Liverpool. New Orleans is the great commercial mart of 
cotton in the South. Large amounts of cotton are brought to New Or- 
leans for the purpose of shipment and sale to Liverpool. In Liverpool 
the tare is taken off. Can any sane man believe that the purchaser in 
New Orleans for shipment to Liverpool, buying by the Liverpool price 


(that is regulating the price in New Orleans by what the cotton can be | D, 


sold for in Liverpool with a fair profit), will pay 8 or 10 cents a pound 
for 28 pounds of tare when as soon as its gets to Liverpool he will not 
get anything for it? - 

‘There are one or two other facts to which I will call the attention of 
Senators. A commercial bale of cotton in the South formerly was 450 
pounds. I believe in late years it has risen to 500 pounds. It is a 
well-known fact, recognized in all the markets in the South where the 
tare, bagging, and ties are taken without making any special deduc- 
tion, that if the bale of cotton offered for sale is a light bale, less than 
400 pounds, then the price is reduced, simply because it is light and 
simply because the tare, the bagging, and ties which inclose the cot- 
ton and which have been adjusted in the price for a commercial bale 
would be unequal; and therefore a reduction is made. 

I call the attention of Senators to another fact very well known in 
the South. Six or seven yards—I have forgotten which, and it is not 
material—of bagging are ordinarily put around a bale of cotton. If there 
be an excess over the number of pounds which is the regulation, then 
a deduction is made on that account. That shows that the tare is ad- 
justed in the price. Six hoops or ties is the regulation number ſor a 

le of cotton. Ifyou put seven ties upon a bale of cotton, then there 
is a deduction for that: 

These things show quite evidently to a thinking man that the tare, 
instead of being deducted specifically, is weighed with the bale and ad- 
justed in the price which is paid. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Just what regulates the price of cotton in New 
Orleans, Natchez, Memphis, or in any other Southern port, is a very 
complicated question, which depends upon many different elements. 
For instance, a certain grade of long staple cotton to be used in the 
manufacture of fine yarns, or some other particular grade of cotton for 
a special purpose might be in such demand in New Orleans at a partic- 
ular time that the Liverpool price would have but little influence in 
regulating the price forthe New England market. To whatextentthe 
New England price affects the Liverpool price, or the Liverpool price 
affects the New England price, is a very uncertain problem. 

There is one fact, however, which invariably confronts the New 
England manufacturer; he has to pay 10 cents a pound for 28 or 30 
pounds of cotton-bagging and iron hoops which costs the Southern 
planter 2 or 3 cents a pound. Whether he pays more or less than 
the Liverpool price is a question which he may not be able to ascer- 
tain. Nor do I imagine that any Senator upon this floor could tell 
with any degree of certainty how much was paid by the manufacturer, 
how much by the planter, and how much by the consumer. 8 

Mr. GEORGE. If the New England manufacturer, with his eye 
open, actually pays the full value of cotton as cotton according to the 
markets of the world, and then pays 10 cents a pound in addition to 
that for 28 pounds of bagging and ties, I have only this to say about 
tt, that he is a species of Yankee I never heard of before. . 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator know that we buy bushels and 
bushels of sand, enough to make a small hill in the neighborhood of a 
large cotton-mill ? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is deducted. 

Mr. FRYE. Oh, no; it is not deducted. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is nothing better known in the commercial 
circles of the South than that dirty cottonsells for aless price per pound 
than clean cotton. 

Mr. FRYE. We do not know it until we pick it. 

Mr. GEORGE. If you have not found that out.in New England, itis 
the first thing in New England you never did find out. 

As to what regulates the price of cotton, Liverpool, as I understand, 
is not a manufacturing city. I understand that Manchester and some, 
other places are the manufacturing towns. Liverpool is the great com- 
mercial mart of cotton in the world. If a manufacturer wants a cer- 
tain kind of cotton, very fine or very low, he goes to Liverpool, if heis 
over in that country, because he knows he can find all kinds of cotton 
there. Liverpool does not sell any particular kind of cotton, but all 
kinds of cotton. In New Orleans, I admit, sometimes when a corner 
has been made on cotton, and when somebody is found short on sales, 
or something of that sort, cotton rises for a few days before settling 
time to a higher price than the normal price, and somebody is hurt; 
but taking the thing all the way through in the cotton season the price 
of cotton in every market in this country is fixed by the price in Liv- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
ee Seine adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, October 18, 1888, at 

o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 17, 1888, 
The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, 


Ds 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, in writing, was 
communicated to the House by Mr, PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

The message also announced as follows: 

The following bill was approved by the President October 2, 1888: 

An act (H. R. 10540) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and 
for other p 

The following bills and joint resolution were approved by the Presi- 
dent October 12, 1888: 

An act (H. R. 11101) to include Sapelo Sound, Sapelo River, and 
Sapelo Island in the Brunswick collection district in the State of Geor- 


U 

ee act (H. R. 9619) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some accessible point within 1 mile north and 1 
mile south and east of the mouth of the Kansas River; 

An act (H. R. 10068) granting a pension to Lieut. Starkey R. Powell, 
of Black Hawk war; 

An act (H. R. 10934) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell township maps or plats remaining on hand in his office; 

An act (H. R. 7410) for the reliet of settlers upon Old Camp Sheridan 
military reservation; 
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An act (H. R. 10060) prescribing the times for sales and for notice, 
of sales of property in the District of Columbia for overdue taxes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 210) authorizing the printing of the third 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labor; 

An act (H. R. 2696) for the relief of John J. Crooke; and 

An act (H. R. 5248) for the relief of the American Grocer Associa- 
tion of the city of New York. 

The following bill was approved October 13, 1888: 

An act (H. R. 1923) providing for the establishment of a life-saving 
station at the harbor of Kewaunee, Wis., and at other places herein 
named. 

The following bills were approved October 15, 1888: 

An act (H. R. 200) granting a pension to Walter O. Watson; 

An act (. R. 201) granting a pension to Edward Waters; 

An act (H. R. 968) granting a pension to H. S. Sayre; 

An act (H. R. 1085) granting a pension to Thomas Raines; 

An act (H. R. 2139) granting a pension to George Rhody; 

An act (H, R. 2471) granting a pension to Anna M. Noyes; 

An act (H. R. 2474) granting a pension to Joseph Lincoln Young; 
H. R. 2716) granting a pension to J. W. Leight; 

H. R. 408 granting a pension to Lieut. George T. Russell; 
An act (H. R. 4039) granting a pension to Mary A. Pfeiffer; è 

An act (H. R. 5174) granting a pension to Statira Young; 

An act (H. R. 5740) granting a pension to Anson Ward; 

An act (H. R. ible granting a pension to Samuel Neikirk; 

An act (H. R. 7485) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan V. Wilcox, 
mother of Martin V. Wilcox; 

An act (H. R. 8200) granting a pension to Lydia Ann Wilber; 


An act (H. R. 9941 granting a pension to Ransom Riley; 

An act (l. R. 9341) granting a pension to Mrs. Duleena Noel; 

An act (H. R. re granting a pension to Benjamin F. Bair; 

An act (ir R. 9975) granting a pension to Joseph Welsh; 

An act (H. R. 10017) granting a pension to Samuel Anderson; 

An act (H. R. 4 — granting a pension to Sarah A. Mason; 

An act (H. R. 10122) granting a pension to Margaret Quinton; 

An act (H. R. 10629) granting a pension to Washington Ryan; 

An act (H. R. 10705) granting a pension to Mary L. Tanner; 

An act (H. R. 10824) granting a pension to Mary A. Van Buskirk; 


An act (H. R. 10907) granting a pension to Henry Mitchell Young- 
blood; 

An act (H. R. 11030) granting a pension to Susan E. Latture; 

An act (H. R. 71243) granting a pension to Mary E. McQueen; 

An act (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to Victor, Gertrude, Mar- 
garet, and Helen, minor children of Lieut. George R. McGuire; 

An act (H. R. 9371) granting a pension to Betsy Williams, widow of 
William R. Williams, private Company C, Eighth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 2073) granting an increase of pension to Daniel Will- 
borg; 

oe act (H. R. 9358) to increase the pension of Rosalie O’Sullivan; 

An act (H. R. 10210) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Thomas; 

An act (H. R. 10733) to increase the pension of George C. Quick; 

An act 1 5 R. 2566) for the relief of Phillip Kopplin; 

An act (H. R. 6449) for the relief of Perry R. Nye; 

An act (H. R. 7912) for the relief of Frances P. Vernon; 

An act (H. R. 9719) for the relief of Thomas Shackelford; 

An act (H. R. 10007) for the relief of Henry Rose; 

An act (H. R. 10827) for the relief of Catharine Teegardin; 

An act (H. R. laut for the relief of Mary Vanbuskirk; 

An act (H. R. 10241) increasing the pension of Richard Porter; 

An act (H. R. 10106) to place the name of Matilda Spangler on the 

ion-roll; 

An act (H. R. 10256) to place the name of Lucy Wagor, of Hills- 
dale, Mich., on the pension-roll; 

An act (H. R. 10258) to place the name of Cyrus Millius, of Ogden 
Centre, Mich., on the pension-roli; and 

An act (H. R. 10944) granting a pension to Victoria May. 

The following bills were approved October 16, 1888: 

An act (H. R. 508) granting a pension to Sarah F. Hawkins; 

An act (H. R. 3689} granting a pension to Elizabeth Evans; 

An act (H. R. 2689) granting a pension to Johanna Geyer, widow of 
Gustav W. Geyer; 

An act (H. R. 255 granting a pension to Nelson J. Crook; 

H. R. 7457) granting a pension to Eleanor D. Heath: 


bebte 
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f } granting a pension to Arabella Davis; 
H. R. 9169) granting a pension to Tempy M. Johnston; 
H. R. 10103) granting a pension to William Fairbanks; 
R. 10159) granting a pension to Jenny Buell; 
R. 10887} granting a pension to Elias H. Hall; 
. R. 10687) granting a pension to Charles Junot; 
H. R. 10708) granting a pension to Jane E. Knoble; 
R. 10881) granting a pension to Nancy J. Cotner; 
H. R. 11057) granting a pension to Margaret Gray; 
R. 9370) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Bates, widow 


of Thomas Bates, late private Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. 3152) for the relief of Arlington M. Harrington; 

An act (H. R. 3504) for the relief of John German; 

An act (H. R. 6309) for the relief of Mary A. Covey; 

An act (H. R. 8993) for the relief of Shadrack W. Brown; 

An act (H. R. 8748) to increase the pension of Richard Jobes; 

An act (H. R. 9935) to increase the pension of Isaac Hurd; 

An act (H. R. 11021) to increase the pension of Charles Hahneman; 

An act (H. R. 5193) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Franklin; and 

An act (H. R. 10245) granting an increase of pension to Hannibal 
Kimball. 


VETO MESSAGE—JOIUN ROBESON. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. 6201, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to John Robeson.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill enlisted August 8, 1862, and was discharged 
for disability on the 2lst day of November, 1862, after a service of a little more 
than three months. í 

In the certificate of disability upon which his discharge was granted, the cap- 
tain of the beneficiary's company states that he has been unfit for duty for sixty 
days; that the soldier represents that he has not done efficient service since en- 
listment by reason of phthisic, from which he has suffered since childhood, but 
has grown worse since entering the service. The surgeon of the regiment states 
in said certificate that the soldier has asthma, with which he has been afilicted 
from infancy. 1 

Upon this certificate based necessarily so far as his previous condition is con- 
cerned, this man procured his 8 after doing but very slight service. 

He filed an application for pension in the Pension Bureau in October, 1879, 
basing his claim upon the allegation that he contracted asthma in September, 
1862, about a month after he entered the service. 

j EWS speed examinations were had in his case, and his statement was taken 
in each. 

On the first examination he said he could not account for the statements of his 
captain and surgeon, unless they arose from a remark he made that he had 
phthisie when he vas small. 

On the second he accounted for the statements of the captain and surgeon by 
saying that he felt very sick, and feared that he could not live if he remained in 
the service; that he was suffering with jaundice, as well as asthma, and having 
been told that he could not be discharged on account of jaundice, but could on 
account of asthma, he asked the captain to tell the surgeon that he had known 
him to have asthma before enlistment. He also says that he procured others to 
tell the same story. 

On these examinations there was the usual negative naon 8 of 
certain parties who knew the claimant before enlistment, and did not know 
that he was afflicted. This is balanced by the evidence of others who testify 
that the claimant had asthma before enlistment. 

Upon consideration of the character of the ailment, the testimony upon the 
two examinations. and the conduct of the beneficiary and his own admissions, 
I ean not escape the conviction that whatever disability he had at the date of 
discharge he had when he enlisted, and that his claim was properly rejected by 


the Pension Bureau. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Oclober 16, 1888. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask that the further reading of the messages be 
dispensed with, that they be printed in the RECORD, and referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think they had better be read. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL], and if there be no objection the message 
will be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

PETER LINER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto message; 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. $106, entitled An act granting a pen- 
sion to Peter Liner.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill enlisted as a sergeant in thgregular Army 
in he he alleges that he served a previous term of enlis nt, commenc- 

ng in z 5 

While on a march from one post to another on the frontierin September, 1874, 
the beneficiary was severely wounded by the bursting of a gun, necessitating 
the amputation of three of his fingers. 

The reports of this occurrence develop the fact that the gun which bursted in 
his hands was a shot-gun, and that theaccident happened while the beneficiary 
was hunting “ for hisown pleasure or benefit.” 

His wound was a severe one, and the injured man was probably a good and 
faithful soldier, but it seems quite clear to me that it would be extending the 
pene theory to an unwarrantable limit to hold the Government responsible 

0 


r such an accident. 

. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXEccTiIve Mansion, Oclober 16, 1888. 

SOPHIA VOGELSANG. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 


pension to Mrs. oy erry Vogelsang.” 


time to have been . at 
$39 per 


1888. 
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month at the time of his death, which occurred at Louisville, Ky., where he ap- 
pears to have then resided, on the 21st day of July, 1885. 

The beneficiary filed a claim for pension in November, 1885, alleging that her 
husband died of gangrene, 

There does not, however, seem to be a particle of evidence establishing that 
cause of death. On the contrary, the report received at the Pension Bureau of 
gs oon attributes it to sunstroke, and this does not seem to be directly ques- 

one 

The report of the House Committee to whom this bill was referred, proceeds 
upon the theory that death was caused from the use of opium to allay the pain 
of the wound. This theory is presented upon the alleged opinion of the sur- 

on living in Detroit, who made the second amputation in 1863. He says that 

the pain of the wound obliged the soldier to take morphine. But it does not 
appear that he observed the case for a long e eee rn death. Instead of his 
giving an opinion that the disability and morphine produced death, he says, as it 
is reported to me,after describing the condition ofthe limb previous toitsamputa- 
tion in 1863,and immediately thereafter, "according to my opinion said disability 
and the constant use of morphia in consequence of it may have been the cause of 
his death.” This,and the statement of a druggistin Louisville, that hesold him 
morphine to alleviate pain, and of two different persons with whom he boarded 
at that city in 1885,to the same effect, is all the evidence that I can discover 
tending in the least to hint that the death of the pensioner resulted from any 
cause but sunstroke, which really stands as the undisputed cause of death. 

The allegation in the committee’s report that the beneficiary’s claim was re- 
pon by the Pension Bureau on the ground that her husband's death proseaied 
m the use of morphine, is erroneous. The cause of rejection is stated to 
~ ne the death cause (sunstroke) was not the result of the soldier's military 

service. 5 

We are not therefore left to the consideration of the question whether death 
from the use of morphine to allay pain can be e to the disability incurred, 
for if death resulted from sunstroke it will hardly be claimed that it was in any 


way related to such disability. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Mansion, October 16, 1888. 


WILLIAM S. LATHAM, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I herewith return without approval House bill No. 10563, entitled “An act 
granting a pension to William S. Latham.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill enlisted in August, 1862. The rolls for March 
and April, 1863, report him a deserter, but it having been ascertained that sick- 
ness was the cause of his failure to return to his regiment at the end of a fur- 
Jough granted to him, upon which failure the charge of desertion was based, he 
was restored to his company and the charge of desertion removed. 

All this is stated in the report of the committee to which this bill was referred. 

But it is not mentioned in said report that he was again ſuxloughed on the 17th 
day of August, 1863, and failing to return at the end of his furlough, one month 
thereafter, again became a deserter, but was not so reported until October 8, 


He was arrested January 1, 1864, but there appears to be no record of his trial 


or his restogation. 

He filed a claim for pension in the Pension Bureau in January, 1870, and he 
was informed twice during the year 1888 that no favorable action could betaken 
until the — a of desertion had been removed. 

On application to the Adjutant-General, that officer, on the 2ist day of Febru- 
ary 1888, declined to remove said nago ot desertion, 

he claim is still pending before the Pension Bureau. 

I do not suppose that the Congress is prepared to go so far in — 7 — pension 

legislation as to grant pensions to those against whom charges of desertion ap- 


pear of record. i 

In the belief that the fact of the second desertion above mentioned was over- 
looked by the Congress, and because the application for pension in this case is 
still pending ¿n the Pension Bureau, where complete justice can still be done, I 
am cons! d to withhold my approval of this biil 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Manston, October 16, 1888. 
MARY WOODWORTH. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 


I return without approval House bill No. 7657, entitled Au act granting a 
pension to Mary Woodworth, widow of Ebenezer F. Woodworth.” 

The husband of this beneficiary enlisted October 1, 1861. On the rolls of his 
company for May and June, 1862, he is reported as a deserter, and the report is 
the same on the muster-out roll of his regiment, dated October 24, 1864. 

An effort was made on the application Py the beneficiary for pension to the 
Pension Bureau to attribute the charge of desertion to the unfriendliness and 
injustice of the soldier’s captain, and an unsuccessful effort was made to have 
the charge removed record. by the Adjutant-General. 

The soldier, therefore, is still recorded as a deserter from camp near Farming- 


ton, Miss., since 12, 1862, 

The application of the widow to the Pension Bureau in 1867etates that her 
husband was missing at argh, Tenn., May 7,1862,and not having since 
been heard from, is supposed to be dead. 

The captain of the company testifies that the soldier was employed with the 
ambulance corps,and that for misconduct he, the captain, ordered him to his 
company and cens him; that very soon after that the soldier was absent at 
roll-call and was marked as absent without leave; that in a day or two after 
that a member of a detail returned to camp from Hamburgh Landing and re- 
ported that he had seen the soldier there and had been told by him that he 
was 2 ors never would go back,” Thereupon he was dropped from the roll 
as u deserter. 

Various theories are presented to account for the soldier's absence in other 
ways than by desertion, some of his comrades going so far as to express the 
opinion that he was murdered at the instigation of his captain. None of these 
n seem to be more than conjectures with various degrees of 
p ‘i 
Ifthe 3 of desertion could be solved favorably to the beneficiary, an- 
other difficulty immediately arises from the fact that there is absolutely no f 
of death 7165 the soldier’s long absence without knowledge of his where- 
abouts; and if his death could be presumed, the cause of it, and whether con- 
5 — at all with military service, are matters regarding which we have no in- 

ſormation whatever. 
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I am unable to see how a case in such a situation can be considered a proper 
subject for favorable pension legislation. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 16, 1888. 
ELIZA 8. GLASS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I return without approval House bill No. 11332, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Eliza S. Glass.” 

The husband of this beneficiary was in the military service from December 28, 
1863, to April 27, 1864, a period of four months. g 

He was discharged at the last-mentioned date for disability, the surgeon stat - 
ing in the certificate his trouble to be “chronic hemorrhoids and rheumatism, 
both together producing lameness of back; unfit for Invalid Corps.” The cap- 
tain of the soldier’s company, in the same certificate, states: During the last 
two months said soldier has been unfit for duty fifty-four days in consequence 
of chronic rheumatism, owing to spinal affections and sprains received before 
entering the service, and e worse by drilling in double quick.” 

He filed a claim for pension December 24, 1879, more than fifteen years after 
discharge, in which he claimed thaton the 15th day of JANET, 1864, he received 
an injury to his back by slipping and falling upon the ground. 

Aftera mores examination, this claim was rejected on the ground that his 
disability existed prior to enlistment. . 

The beneficiary filed a claim for pension December 3, 1885, alleging the death 
of the soldier April 26, 1885, 

This claim was also rejected on the ground that the death causes, nervous 
prostration and spinal trouble,’’ were not due to the service. 

Both of these cases were appealed to the of the Interior, andin the 
decision of said popes it is stated that upon an application fora rom 
the service the soldier first set up an injury to his back, from a fall while on 
drill; that the regimental surgeon refused to entertain this proposition; that 
the next day the soldier returned, and upon the representations of himself and 
his 7 that his trouble dated back of the all accident upon drill, and 
— ronic, the 5 for discharge was e out, and pursuant thereto 

s 


Iam of 
circumstances surrounding this case, the certificate of d 
dier himself procured to be made out should stand as statin; e true ori of 
his disability. And if the certificate was set aside and all the facts tending to 
support it were disregarded, the cause of death would still, in my opinion, ap- 
pear to be disconnected with military service. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Executive MANSION, October 17, 1888. 
ELLEN KELLY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

T return without AUTOTA House bill No. 4820, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Ellen Kelly,” 

The husband of this beneficiary was nted a furlough to go home and vote 
on the 3lst day of October, 1864. On his way there he was severely injured by 
a railroad collision, and there does not seem to be a particle of doubt that the 
injuries thus sustained caused his death, 

pon these facts this does not seem to be a proper case for the granting of a 


pension. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


was granted. 
e opinion that considering the cause of death and all the facts and 
which the sol- 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 17, 1888. 
ELIZABETH HECKLER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return withoutapproval House bill No. 11222, entitled “An act granting apen- 
sion to Elizabeth Heckler.” ' 

The husband of this beneficiary was pensioned for asthma, and there is no 
doubt of the propriety of such pension, nor is there doubt upon the evidence 
that this affection continued up to the time of his death, 

But he died of acute inflammation of the bladder and chronic enlargement 
of prostate pani There is no proof that these causes of death were in the 
least complicated with the difficulty for which the deceased was pensioned, or 
any other trouble which was the result of military service. 


y GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Oclober 17, 1888. 
MARY A. CARR. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 

I return without approval House bill No. 4102, entitled An act granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Carr.’ 

The husband of this beneficiary served in the Army from November 5, 1863, to 
June 15,1885. He made a claim for pension for injury to his left ankle, caused 
by being thrown from a horse while in the service, and some time after his death 
a pension was allowed upon his claim at the rate of $4 per month, commencing 
at the date of his discharge and ending at the date of death. 

He died on the 16th day of March, 1877, of apoplexy, and his widow filed a 
claim for pension on her own behalf in March, 1855, based upon the allegation 
that oe jury for which her husband was pensioned was the cause of his 
death. 

I can not upon the facts of this case arrive at a conclusion different from the 
Pension Bureau, where it was determined that the death of the soldier could 
not be accepted as having been caused by the injury to his ankle. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, October 17, 1888. 
LYDIA A. EATON. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message; which 
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was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return without approval House bill No, 2472, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Lydia A. Eaton,” 

The husband of this beneficiary was pensioned for chronic rheumatism at the 
rate of $i a month up to the date of his death, August 4, 1881. 

The beneficiary filed a claim ak gem on the 2d day of September, 1881. 

The cause of ber husband’s d was cystitis, which being interpreted is in- 
flammation of the bladder. 

The claim of the beneficiary was rejected on the ground that the fatal disease 
was not due to army service, and I fail to discover how any other conclusion 


can be reached, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, October 17,1888. 


JOHN DAUPER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message; 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. 10342, entitled An act granting a 

ion to John Dauper.”’ 

This beneficiary enlisted April 24, 1861, and was discharged Angust 28, 1861, 
four months after enlistment. 

He filed a claim for pension in September, 1879, alleging as cause of disability 
diarrhea and disease of the maget AT kidneys, and bladder. 

None of these ailments were lished satisfactorily as originating in the 
soldier's brief service, and as constituting disabilities discharge. 

The claim was therefore rejected by the Pension Bureau, and this action appears 
to be entirely justified upon the facts presented. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
"EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 17, 1888. 
ESTER GAVEN, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message; 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I return without approval House bill No. 11005, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Ester Gaven.” 

This act provides that the beneficiary shall be placed upon the pension-roll as 
the widow of Bernard Gaven, and the report of the committee to whom this 
bill was referred throughout speaks of her as bearing that relation to the sol- 


ier. 
She filed a claim in the Pension Bureau for a pension on the 3ist day of Jan- 
, 1881, as the mother of Bernard Gaven, 

This claim is still nding, and, though evidence that the death of the soldier 
had any relation to military service is entirely ing and some other difi- 
culties are apparent, the case may still be made out in the Pension Bureau. If 
it is, the benefici can be put upon the pension-roll in her true character as 
se of — soldier, instead of widow, as erroneously stated in the bill here- 
with returned. 

Upon the merits as the case now stands and because of the mistake in deserib- 
ing the relationship of the beneficiary this bill, I think, should not become a 

W. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Exxcurive MANSION, October 17, 1883. 


MARY HOOPER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message; 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return without 3 House bill No. 10504, entitled an An act granting 

a pension to ay, ooper,” ; 4 

he husband of this beneficiary was first lieutenant in the volunteer service 
from December 7, 1861, to February 28, 1862, a little over two months,when he 
resigned. His resignation was based upon a medical certificate in which it is 
stated that this officer is unfit for duty on account of chronic pleuritis and pul- 
monary consumption, from which he has suffered for the past four months. 

This certificate is dated February 14, 1862. 

‘The soldier filed a claim in 1871, alleging typhoid fever resulting in paralysis, 
and that the fever was cont in the latter part of February, 1802. 

The soldier died Janu: 17, 1884, of paralysis. 2 

The beneficiary filed a claim for pension November 17, 1887, claiming that her 
husband died of disease contracted in the service. 

The claims have been specially and thoroughly examined. The testimony 
does not establish any disease or 8 in the service other than those stated 
in the certificate procured by him when he resigned, but it does tend to estab- 
lish that about April 17, 1852, after his resignation, the soldier was sick with ty- 
phoid fever and that afterwards he suffered from partial paralysis, which in- 
creased and finally caused his death. 

I make no reference to the fact stated in the committee's report, su ing 
the idea that the courage of the deceased soldier had been questioned, further 
than to correct the allegation of the report that either his or his widow's claim 
for pension has been rejected for cowardice. It appears from the record fur- 
nished to me that ag f were rejected on the ground that the evidence is insuf- 
ficient to connect the death cause or disability with the soldier’s military service. 

I am unable to see what other conclusion could be reached in the face of the 
soldier's own statements, as contained in the medical certificate furnished him 
and elsewhere made, and upon consideration of the other facts in the case. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Exxcurrvn MANSION, October 17, 1888. 
: LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. ABBOTT, indefinitely, on account of business. 
To Mr. SAYERS, indefinitely. : 
To Mr. BLiss, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. RocErs, indefinitely. 
To Mr. JACKSON, for five days, on account of business. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 


they had examined and found duly enrolled bills and joint resolution 
of the House and Senate of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: , 

A bill (H. R. 11139) to authorize the building of a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River, at La Crosse, Wis.; 

A bill (H. R. 11262) to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Richmond, Irvine and 
Beattyville Railroad Company; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
protect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel; and 

A bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor. 


CORRECTION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Ryan], as he desires to correct the RECORD. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire unanimous consent to call attention to what I 
believe to be an error reflecting upon the methods of a very prominent 
business man, contained in a speech recently delivered by Mr. HATCH, 
of Missouri. It appears in a report which he quotes in his speech from 
a commercial agent named Washington, dated September 15, and ad- 
dressed to the Assistant Secretary of State. The specific matter I re- 
fer to is as follows: s 

I am credibly advised 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What isthe matter. which the 
gentleman desires to present? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. RYAN] desired to make a correction of the RECORD. 

Mr. RYAN. I think the Chair misapprehended me. I desire to call 
attention to an erroneous statement which was made in a h re- 
cently delivered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] upon 
the floor of the House a statement which does injustice to a business 
man. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is not a question of 
privilege. 

Mr. RYAN. It is not, and I have not risen to a question of privi- 
lege. I ask unanimous consent to call attention to this statement and 
have read a letter from the business man referred to. That is all I wish 
to say upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In the absence of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] it does not seem proper that any- 
thing intended as a reply to his statement should go into the RECORD 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RYAN. I donot propose to make any comment whatever on 
the matter myself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then I object. 

Mr. RYAN. I make this request simply for the purpose of allow- 
ing a gentleman who can not be heard upon this floor to correct an 
error which does him injustice, and his letter is very brief. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Ryan] that under an order of the House heretofore made 
every member has a right to print in the RECORD remarks on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, and that is a subject to which this statement relates. 

Mr. RYAN, Then I will avail myself of that order to make this cor- 
rection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I have no objection to that. 
All that I objected to was that unanimous consent should be given for 
a statement made by a gentleman not a member of the House to be 
printed in the RECORD asa correction of another statement said to be 
erroneous made heretofore by a gentleman who is a member of the 
House and who is now absent. 

Mr. RYAN. Do I understand that the gentleman objects to having 
the letter read? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. As a matter of unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has leave to print. 

Mr. RYAN. I shall then avail myself of this leave, and shall make 
such comments of my own as may seem appropriate. 

On the 8th of the present montli the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HATCH] made a speech in this House. The object was apparently to 
demonstrate to the farmers of our country that the tariff enabled our 
manufacturers to rob them by exacting extortionate prices. To this 
end he reiterated what he has elsewhere stated— 

That farm implements and farm machinery manufactured in this country 
were exported and sold to foreign buyers both in Canada and in Mexico, as 
well asin Europe, at prices lower than they were sold to the American farm- 
ers. 

He said he made this statement upon the authority of a report made 
by a commereial agent named Washington, dated London, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 15, 1888, and addressed to the Assistant Seeretary of State. 

To support his statement he incorporated into his remarks the full 
text of Mr. Washington’s report. ° 

I find in that report the following: 

I am credibly advised by a very prominent Canadian farmer that he has just 
bought an; American -binding reaper (Walter A. Wood’s) for $110. d 
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rice of same machine in same 
to $170. 


This same Walter A. Wood was a highly respected member of the 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses, and is one of the largest 
manufacturers of harvesting machines in the United States. This 
morning I received a letter from him showing that this statement in 


down in an American city near the lines the 
place to an American farmer would be from $ 


Mr. Washington’s is, to use a mild phrase, decidedly mislead- 
ing. Here is Mr. Wood’s letter: 
WORMLEY’S HOTEL, Washington, D. U., October 17, 1888. 

Dran Sm: Iwant you to call the attention of the House to a statement which 
appears in a speech made recently on the floor of the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Hates, of Missouri, that one of my machines was sold to a Canadian 
—— for a less price than I sell the same machine for to one of our own 

rmers. 

If this isa true statement, the transaction was without my knowledge and 
not by my authority. A 

I have a trade in my harvesting machines in every grain-growing country on 
the globe except Canada, where I have no trade, and in nocountry do I sell ma- 
chines for a Jess price than I sell them for in the United States, I have neither 
ps sk or customers in Canada, and I don’t believe there are two of my make 

harvesting machines in the Dominion. If there is, some one unknown to me 


truth. 

If Mr. HATCH cares enough about this question to get at the real truth as far 
as I am connected with it, I will show him or his secretary my books, If after 
an examination he does not say his speech has given to the farmers of the 
United States a wrong impression of the way my business is conducted, I will 
pay him for his expenses and the trouble he incurs in making the examination. 


3 WALTER A. Woop. 
Hon. Tuomas Rxax, 
House of Representatives. 

But the report of this ‘‘ commercial agent,” as he designates himself, 
contains a further statement, in substance that the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Company, of Indiana, sells the Oliver plow in Canada $4 less than they 
sell it in the United States. The Oliver Plow Company deny this in 
the most unequivocal terms in a letter which I find in the speech re- 
ferred to. Let the letter speak for itself: 

Sourn BEND, IND., August 31, 1888. 
DEAR Sin: Your favor of the 29th ultimo is at hand and carefully noted, We 


do not suppose that Hon. W. H. Harcu, Congressman from your d would 
willfully misrepresent us, but the statements made in his age at your place 
on the 28th instant have no foundation in fact whatever. The truth A we have 


little or no trade in as the 35 per cent. duty most effectually shuts us out 
from that market. There may be imitations of our plows, produced by Cana- 
dian manufacturers, but we know nothing of them,and are in no wise responsi- 
ble for them. We not favor foreign trade in the least, and all reports that 
we do are false. We export our plows largely to Europe, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and elsew but buyers for those countries pay us exactly the same price 
that American d do. As to the retall price, take your number 40, which 
is our standard plow. It is retailed in this country, complete with wheel and 
jointer, for $14, while the same plow is sold in Great Britain for several dollars 
more. It is gratifying to us to have our plows so well thought of abroad, but 
we can say without tism that their popularity is duc solely to their merit. 
The United States is the home of plow, and its man ure has been 
brought nearer to perfection in this country than elsewhere on the face of the 
globe. Competition is brisk; factories are plenty,and not only do Americans 
pronaos the plows made, but they are sold rto the user here than 
n any foreign land, The statements made by Mr. HATCH are not new, and 
each idential year bob up serenely“ as n factor in polities, but we are 
somewhat surprised that a gentleman of his reputation should make such 
charges without satisfying himself of their truth. What we have said to you is 
the truth, pure and simple, and we are prepared to substantiate the same on 
any or all occasions. 
Mr. P. M. Smith, of your place, writes us in regard to this same subject, and 
we reply to him as we do to you. Thanking you both for calling our attention 
to the matter, and hoping that we may be set right in your community, we beg 
to remain, 
Yours, truly, 


H. F, MILLAN, Esq., Kirksville, Mo. 


This Mr. Washington could read with profit the story of another 
Washington and his little hatchet. The zealof this free-trade official 
of this free-trade Administration seems to have seriously warped his 
capacity for accuracy. 

If the statements of Mr. Wood and the Oliver Chilled Plow Com- 
pany are entitled to credit, the report of Mr. Washington, upon which 
the gentleman from Missouri based his speech, is not creditable even 
as a campaign document, for which it was evidently designed. 

Inaccurate and misleading as it is, thespeech of the gentleman of Mis- 
souri is made the vehicle to rt it through the mails at the cost 
of the tax-payers of the United States to the farmers of our country for 
the purpose of prejudicing and arraying them against the manufactur- 
ing industries of our own land. By such doubtful methods it is sup- 

American farmers will be persuaded to break down their own 
home markets that take more than 90 per cent. of their products. By 
such questionable influences it is sought to move the American farmer 
to close the American workshops and drive our wagemen therefrom or 
reduce them to the wretched condition of foreign labor. 

By such agencies it is hoped to align the farmer against himself by 
securing his assistance to drive our wagemen from the shop to the 
farm, thereby converting the consumer of his products into a compet- 
itor. Such is the artful means by which it is expected the American 
farmer may be induced to strike down his own home market, with- 
out the possibility of any material increase of his foreign market, and 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 


to surrender the rich markets of our own country to foreign producers, 
who, when once they get a monopoly of our trade, will be able to dic- 
tate to them—to our farmers—the prices of what they have to sell and 
what they need to buy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment House bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 7964) granting tothe Aberdeen, Bismarck and Northern 
Railway a right of way across a portion of the Sioux reservation in Da- 
kota Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. 10735) for the removal of the political disabilities of 
Theodore Lewis, of Louisiana. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolution (S. R. 116) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to protect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel. 

The message further announced that the Senate had directed its 
Secretary to request the return to the Senate of a bill (H. R. 1152) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Eliza M. Ferris, 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, before rising to the question of privilege, 
I ask unanimous consent to print some remarks in the RECORD. In 
the early part of this session I introduced a joint resolutionin relation 
to the employment of Army and Ne bands, and I want to print a 
few remarks in response to what fell from the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HERBERT] on that subject. There is no politics in it, 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KILGORE. What is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 
reports; but a request was made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CONGER] yesterday for the consideration of a bill which was objected 
to temporarily by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] 
and the request came over to this morning, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cord ER] now requests that it be considered; but the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cox] states that he rises to a question of 
privilege, and that is the regular order if it be a question of privilege. 

j QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. COX. Isend to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read an edi- 
torial from the New York Tribune of September 29, 1888. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MR, g. s. COX’S POSTAL FRAUDS, 

Illustrations are multiplying, as the campaign proceeds, of the dishonest use 
thatis being made by the Administration and its supporters of the Post-Office 
Department. Itis enough to have to put up with such wretched service as the 
Democracy is gi the country, everywhere involving numberless losses and 
delaysin the transmission of mail matter, We could fill several columns of the 
Tribune with complaints of this received from our readers during the 
last year. It would seem that the Democratic officials at Washington have used 
the postal service as a reservoir for all the stupidity they have in their 2 5 
Scarcely one of the experienced and faithful clerks whose diligence and care 
had made the service almost perfect when the Democrats took possession of it 
now remains, and in their places is a lot of ignorant employés appointed solely 
in payment of party labors. The inevitable result isa demoralized se 2 
That, we say, is bad enough. But to find in addition that the Department is 
being used by Democratic officials and campaign committees all over the land 
to aid Mr. Cleveland’s re-election is worse. 

It was only the other day we discovered that a lot of Democratic campaign 
documents had been inserted in wrappers containing the Tribune after they 
had been mailed at the New York post-office. If there were any decency in 
the Department’s management, the rascals who perpetrated that-fraud would 
be hunted down and punished, And now we hold in our possession a large 
bundle, weighing nearly 4 pounds, ad to an interior resident, postmarked 
at station E in this city, and bearing in one corner these words: Pub. Doc., 
Free,” and in another the signature, S. S. Cox, M. C.“ The law which gives 
Congressmen the franking privilege provides that they may send and receive 
through the mail all public documents printed by order of Congress.“ nothing 
more and nothing else. Let us look at the Pub. Doc., Free,” printed by order 
Congress, which Mr. Cox is sending all over the State in 4-pound packages. 

ey are: 

1. One copy of Cartoons from Puck,“ being a series of the works of Mr. 
Keppler's artists, devoted largely to the representation of Mr. Cleveland as a 
sort of demigod, and of Republican statesmen as clowns, dragons, snakes, and 
creatures of those sorts, There is no mark on this public document indicating 
that it was “printed by order of Congress.” 

2, One copy of ` The Cartoon,“ a Democratic campaign paper, some features 
of which render Mr, Cox's liability to the penal statutes against circulating lewd 
and immoral pictures through the mails a question which District Attorney 
Walker may perh. think it necessary to consider, Nor does this public docu- 
ment bear any e nee of having been printed by order of Congress. 

8. Nineteen copies of a circular containing twenty-two lies about General Har- 
rison's Chinese record, together with a disgusting picture representing him in 
the embraces ofa Chinaman. We hardly suppose Mr. Cox capable of circulat- 
ing such stuff as this circular contains, though, of course, if he would consent to 
cheat the Government and to tell a falsehood as he has done by declaring these 
papers to be “ public documents printed by order of Congress,” it may well bo 
argued that it is not much worse to bear false witness against General Har- 


rison. 
4. Forty-five copies of a lie addressed to farmers, declaring that “the Repno: 
non party favors free whisky and the unrestricted manufacture of bogus but- 
T, y 


5. Ten copies of a card entitled "Facts to Consider,” including several tbat 
are not facts at all, among which is a statement the inference of which is that 
“The Christian Union” has declared for Cleveland and Thurman. 

6. Ten copies of the Democratic platform. 

7. Ten copies of Mr. MILLs's recent harangue st Tammany Hall, A 
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8. Fight copies of “The Louisville Courier-Journal.” 

9, Fourteen copies of Mr. Fircn’s speech, ten of Mr. SPRINGER’s speech, and 
eae or ME ScorT’s speech, these being the only public documents in the entire 

un! 

As a member of Congress Mr. Cox basa great advantage in committing frauds 
on the postal service over the ordinary Government employé. Had a clerk in 
one of the Departments abused the penalty stamp as Mr. Cox has abused his 
frauking privilege he could have been indicted and sent to jail.. Mr. Cox will 
not fail, we are sure, tosee the impropriety of a law which permits him to cheat 
the revenues with impunity. 

Will Mr. Don M. Dickinson kindly return to his duty and put a stop to these 
scandalous abuses? 5 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am not very anxious to vindicate what 
little character I may have as a member of this House, nor any repu- 
tation which I may have with members on both sides for the just per- 
formance of my duties here. This editorial in the New York Tribune 
was as much of a surprise to me as I 13 it was to any gentleman 
of either party. It came out while I was at home on my brief vaca- 
tion, and I at once went to the office of the Tribune and saw the editor 
and saw the package. The package was very unlike anything ever 
sent out from this House or from this Congress, or from any Congress. 
It was not gotten up in the ordinary form; it was not in the ordinary 
envelope in which we send out public documents that are frankable. 
It was a melange of everything piled in together. It had what pur- 
ported to be my frank upon it, and in large letters, Pub. Doc.“ 

‘M. C.” The signature was a tolerably good imitation, though very 
much larger than mine, and the Pub. Doc.“ and the M. C.” were 
so unlike my writing that they might well have suggested the idea of 
aforgery; butit seems they did not to those engaged in this conspiracy. 

I looked at it and told the editor on the instant that it was a for- 
gery. Thereupon he asked me to write a statement which I dictated 
in his office. I ask the Clerk to read that statement, which was pub- 
lished in the Tribune of the 30th of September last. 

Mr. ROGERS. Give us the name of the editor. 

Mr. COX. I will give it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Str: The editorial in your journal to-day, headed “Mr. S.S. Cox's Postal 
Frauds,” must be founded on à total misconception of facts. Ihave not directly 
or indirectly sent out under my frank any documents not frankable under the 
statute, and no one has been authorized by metouse my name forthat 79 
I have no knowledge of any such business, and would not permit it for a mo- 
ment. I shall write to the Post-Office Department promptly to investigate and 
punish any one guilty of this infraction of the law. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have called upon you in person. You have 
shown me the 7 epee bs in question, and altho it bears the stamp of the Post- 
Office authorities, showing that the signature been accepted as mine and 


the package has gone through the mails, I unhesitatingly pronounce the signa-- 


ture a forgery, and will unite with you in any efforts to bring the perpetrator of 
such a fraud to justice, A8 tox 


New York, Seplember 29, 1883. 


Mr. COX. On looking at the signature purporting to be my frank, 
it occurred to me to make astatement, which I did, to the Postmaster- 
General, calling his attention to the matter. Istated to him that 
while I was at home in New York, at the time when this franked 

kage was mailed, as alleged, at Station E, near the Democratic 
3 I had not franked any documents whatever in New 
York except half a dozen speeches on the Life-Saving Service and per- 
haps one or two on the census es which I sent to friends and 
which I got out of my trunk. I did no other franking in New York 
City. Apart from that, the only franking I have done during this ses- 
sion has been in this city by a stamp which exhausted itself some 
weeks ago, when I put it under lock and key and thought no more 
aboutit. I have never used it since. The ing done in New York 
City under my name was the franking of my own speeches, which the 
national committee ordered. In that case the frank was limited by 
my own written order to my own speeches, and that order is on file 
with the committee. So that I could not have been more strict than 
I was in regard to this business, and I was strict, sir, because I never fa- 
vored 8 resuscitation of the franking privilege, as my votes years ago 
will show. 

J ask the Clerk to read also the answer of the Postmaster-General 
to my request for an investigation. This will give the animus of this 
business as nearly as I can find it ont. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1888. 


Sm: I have the honor toacknowledge receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
inclosing two articles extracted from recent issues of the New York Tribune 
with regard to the use by some unknown person of a forged imitation of your 
frank in the transmission through the mails of certain unfrankable matter. 

Several cases involving the misuse of franks of members of Congress have 
pera 4 — Sneu to the attention of the Department and are now under- 

g investigation. 

In two of these cases the genuine frank of Hon. A. P. Hovey was used some 
time during the past month to send through the mails certain German Repub- 
lican newspapers, one of them being the Cincinnati Volksblatt, which are not 
in any sense frankable matter; though Mr. Hovey, who was notified of the 
facts on the 19th ultimo, has declared that the use of his frank for such a pur- 
pose was never authori by him. 

In two other cases what appears to be the genuine frank of Hon. M. S. Quay 
‘Was used to transmit free eee Se mails a pamphtet entitled A Short Re- 
view of the Public and Private Life of General Benjamin Harrison;’’ another 
entitled the State Prison Industrial 


South ;" several tariff tracts isued by the 


League, and a card entitled “Cleveland's Record,” which are not and do not 
purport to be public documents. 

In still another case an apperentty. genuine frank of Hon. Jno. KEAN, jr., has 
been used to cover a pamphlet entitled The Liquor Traffic,” and another en- 
titled ! Protection and Prices,” neither of which is frankable under the law. 

Information was communicated on the 19th ultimo to both Mr. Quay and Mr. 
Kean of this misuse of their franks, but the Department has, up to this time, 
not received from either of them any explanation Seg wale regard thereto. 

These cases all differ from yours in this respect: that they involve the misuse 
of genuine franks, while in your case the frank is an unmistakable forgery. 
They are cited to show that the Department is giving prompt attention to mat- 
ters of this character, 

The chief post-office inspector will be directed to give this affair a prompt and 
thorough investigation, in the course of which an endeavor will be made to ob- 
tain from the publishers of the Tribuno the wrapper bearing the forged frank, 
and also to ascertain how the ed package came into their possession. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
DON M. DICKINSON, 
Postmaster-General, 
Hon. S. S. Cox, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COX. After I had written to the Postmaster-General asking 
his attention to the matter and his scrutiny into it he sent to the reg- 
ular authorities at New York, who sent out an inspector. The in- 
spector first called at the New York Tribune office and afterward on me. 
What he did, the result of his investigation and examination, appears 
in the report which has been made to the Postmaster-General, and 
which I procured this morning. I ask the Clerk to read the report to 
the Postmaster-General and the paper which is an exhibit attached toit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE oF Post-Orrice INSPECTOR, . 
New York, N. Y., October 9, 1888. 

DEAR Sin: Above case, No. 105072c, subject “Alleged illegal use of the frank 
of Hon. S. S. Cox, M. C.,“ has been investigated, and I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report: The complaint of the Hon. S. S. Cox is that his frank 
has been used upon à package of mixed matter, some of it frankable and some 
not. Said package was addressed to Susan B. Beebe, P. M., South Apalachin 
Tioga County, New York,” and indorsed * Pub. doc., free; S. S, Cox, M.C.,” all 
in writing, and postmarked "New York, E.“ The papers in the above case were 
handed to me on the morning of the 5th day of October, 1888, and I at once 
poa to an investigation by Sie] at the editorial rooms of the New York 

ily Tribune, in New York City, N.Y. Saw Mr. Reid, the editor-in-chief, and 
informed him that the Post-Office Department had undertaken an investigation 
of the complaint of the Hon. S.S. Cox, M. C., as to the Seas use of his 2 
and for the purpose of making a proper and thorough investigation, I re- 
quested that I be allowed to take the package in 9 This request was 
refused, saying that he had no authority to allow t yh area to go out of his 
on. He was asked if he would allow me to e he pr with the 
assurance that the same would be safely kept and returned to in good 
order. He still refused, saying that he would not allow the package to go out 
of his possession except upon an order from the addressee of the package. He 
suggested that as successful investigation of the case could be made with a fac- 
simile of the package bearing the frank of S. S. Cox, M. C., and published in the 
Daily Tribune of October 3, 1888, as could be made with the original package. 
He was also —— to give the name of the person from whom he received 
the Š e refused to give the name, saying that he received it from a 
responsible party. Believing that the on of this package was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make a successful investigation of this case, I 
started for South Apalachin, N. Y., on the night of October 5, 1888, to procure, 
if possible, an order from Susan B. Beebe on Mr. Reid for the delivery of the 
Lalso desired to make an investigation of the case at South eee 

V., post-office. On arriving at the post-office at South Apalachin, N. Y., on 
the 6th October, 1888, I ascertained that Susan B, Beebe was not the postmaster 
at that place, and had not been since September 30, 1887. 

Elvira E. Bills is the postmaster at South Apalachin, N. Y., and has been since 
the 30th September, 1887. She is now an invalid, and her husband attends to 
the duties of the office. 

Alonzo Bills, assistant master, says that he was in charge of the t-office 
at South Apalachin, N. Y., when a addressed to Susan B. Beebe arrived 
in the mail from Apalachin, N. Y., about two weeks ago, and he delivered it to 
either Reuben or Orrin Beebe 


and it was forwarded — sins oe ete e in. The next we heard 
of the pack was what we ut it in the une. 

On 5 I presented the order received from Mrs. 

packages at the editorial rooms of the New York 

Daily Tribune, and the gentleman to whom it was presented questioned the gen- 

uineness of the order, remarking that the 5 the order was not in the same 

hand as the ture. I informed him that the order was written by 


myself at Beebe's request, and that she signed the same. He refused to 
q at the same time exhibiting a telegram dated at Owego, 
October 6, purporting to be from Mrs. Beebe, countermanding the order 


— me on the same date, remarking at the same time that if he considered 
package necessary in the prosecution of this investigation he would deliver 
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it to me notwithstanding the telegram countermanding the order for the deliv- 
ery of the same. He further remarked that he did not believe the Department 
was sincere in its efforts to investigate this matter. 

Investigation of this case at headquarters of the Democratic national commit- 
tee at No. 10 East Twenty-ninth street, New York City, N. Y., shows that doc- 
uments sent out from this p! are usually sent outin large quantities toState 
or county committees,and only by request from an individual or from some 
— for them are small packages sent out; that no request to send Susan B. 

ebe, P. M., a package of documents has been received at said headquarters; 
that the name of Susan B. Beebe, P. M., does not appear on the list of persons to 
whom packages are to be sent, and that documents are not sent out bearing the 
frank of S. S. Cox, M. C. J. B. Treanor, the gentleman who has charge of for- 
warding documents, says that he will make affidavit that the package in ques- 
tion was not sent from the national Democratic headquarters in New York City 
by authority of any one in charge of the mailing department at said headquar- 
ters; that he is thoroughly acquainted with the postal laws,and never sends 
matter under frank of? M. C.“ unless the same is frankable. 

Investigation at the New York State Democratic headquarters at the Hoff- 
man House in New York City shows by the statements of C. R. De Freest, clerk 
of the executive committee, t no similar to the one described in 
the Daily Tribune of October 3, 1888, have been sent out from the said head- 
quarters; that explicit orders have been given by him not to mail documents 
addressed to females, whether they were postmasters or not, and that such or- 
ders have been strictly observed; that the frank of S.S. Cox, M. C., is only used 


on envelo covering the speeches of said S. S. Cox, M. C., mailed from the 
said New York State Democratic headquarters. 7 

Investigation at Branch E of the New York, N.Y. fice, shows that 
large quantities of documents have been received at sa 


Branch E for mailing 
from the headquarters of the national and State Democratic committees in New 
Vork city, and it is impossible to ascertain at what time or by whom the pack- 
ago in question was mailed, 

on. S. S. Cox, M. C., states that the alleged package franked by him is an 
unmistakable forgery; and that he will testify on oath that the signature is 
not his and he did not authorize it. 

As a result of this investigation I conclude as follows: 

First. That the indorsement of the name of S. 8. Cox, M. C., on the package 
addressed to Susan B. Beebe, P. M., South Apalachin, Tioga County, New 
York, and mailed at Branch E, New York, N. Y., post-office, is a forgery. 

Second. That the Hon. S. S. Cox did not authorize the use of his name on 


said age. 

Thhed. ‘That it does not appear that said ge was authorized to be made 
boi —.— sos 5 either the national or State Democratic headquarters in the city 
of New York. 

Fourth. That the investigation as to who forged the signature of Hon. S. S. Cox 
as it appears on said package is practically defeated by the attitude of the Tribune 
in refusing -to deliver up the pac upon which the forgery . The 
action of the Tribune seems to have n directed so as to obstruct and defeat 
1 rather than promote it. They have done 1 possible to 
block the way to the truth rather than assist in developing the facts. 

Herewith inclosed please find order of Susan B. Beebe on the editor of the 
Tribune for the delivery of the package. 

Respectfully, yours, ete., 
N 8 ct 
or. 

C. E. Dosser, Esq., 

Inspector in charge New York Division. 

Mr. COX. I have the original of that order from Mrs. Beebe. I 
have made a copy of it, as I must return the original to the files of the 
Post-Office Department. I will ask the Clerk to read the order of this 
lady. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Copy.] 
SOUTH APALACHIN, N. Y., October 6, 1883. 

paix . ae 1 through the 9 id De New EEN 5 
une you have in your possession a package of documents an rs ad- 
dressed to Susan B. Beebe, P. M., South Apalachin, Tioga County, New Vork. 
Pub. Doc., free; S. S. Cox, M. C.“ For the purpose of an investigation by the 
Post-Office Department as to whether the indorsement upon said package of 


the signature of S. S. Cox, M. C., is 


., is a forgery or not, will you have the kindness 
to deliver the said package addressed as above to C. L. Morris, post-office in- 
spector, and oblige, 


Yours, respectfully, 


Mr. WHITELAW REID, 
Editor New York Daily Tribune, New York City, N. F. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I think the only package of this kind sent 
out under what purported to be my frank—at least so far as I could 

ascertain— was the package which has been traced from Station E, New 
| York City, to this place in Tioga County; so that it is nota fact, as 
stated in the Tribune article, that the country has been flooded with 
matter of this kind. 

Shortly after my statement to the editor of the Tribune and after 
the publication of my letter to the Postmaster-General, which has 
been read, the editor very graciously withdrew his inst me; 
and in an editorial published on the 30th of September, which hap- 
pened to be my birthday, he gave me very kindly congratulations, 
stating that he was very glad to know I was not such a person as I 
had been represented. 

Now, the animus of all this business I will not to-day inquire into. 
It is not a matter for rhetoric; it is not a matter for objurgation; it is 
not a matter for retaliation on either side of this House. I bring the 
subject to the attention of the House now when there is leisure, with 
the view to the adoption of some remedy for this business in the future. 
These very franks or stamps which have been used are still being used 
by Senator QUAY and others, notwithstanding the Postmaster-General 
has called attention to the matter and written letters to them—— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman will allow me a mo- 
ment. He states that the franks referred to are still being used by Sen- 
ator QUAY. There is no evidence of that fact. 

Mr. COX. I get it from the Postmaster-General; but I withdraw 
that statement, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. There is no evidence before the House 
that that is so. 


SUSAN B. BEEBE. 


Mr. COX. Yes, sir; there is some evidence. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. It has not been put in. 

Mr. COX. I havea statement by the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
MANSUR] that recently, within a few days, the State of Missouri has 
been flooded with these unfrankable documents under the stamp of 
Mr. Quay; and I have one here before me, sent to me this morning, 
which comes from a gentleman in New Berne, N. C. The matter cov- 
ered by the frank in this case embraces extracts purporting to be from 
various London and other papers—we all know the character of the 
matter—matter not taken from the Recorp at all; and this is still 

ing on. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The gentleman says those extracts are not from 
the Recorp. I believe all those British extracts have been published 
in the RECORD as a part of Congressional speeches. 

Mr. COX. Ifthe gentleman will wait until I get through he will 
find out something more. In this letter from New Berne, N. C., the 
writer says: . 

New BERNE, N. C., October 11, 1888. 
DEAR Sim: Inclosed please find one of Mr.Quay’s franks as used by him and 
sent all over North Carolina. I did not even have time to read it; anyhow, it 
may be of pare to you. 
Sais 0, ABNER, 
Of Baltimore City, 26 S. Paca street. 
Mr, Sers Cox, Washington, D. C. 


I do not know anything about this, except that it comes to me from 
an authentic source. 

In regard to the retraction of this publication, so far as it impugned 
my character and reputation, the Tribune did very well on my birthday, 
and I supposed it was all ended. 

I did not propose any remedy for myself personally. I knew that 
article which was read here was libelous both in law and in fact. I 
knew it was libelous on Congress—not a legal but a moral libel on Con- 

I knew the whole thing would be 3 in time; that is, 
after the election, perna ; and therefore I rested there about it—did 
not make it a question to be presented here, did not come here for that 
pu . Irested on the statement made by Mr. Reid, editor of the 
Tribune, after he gave publicity as he did to that cruel and outrageous 
charge on me of being a cheat and a fraud and using these frauds for 
some personal or party purpose. 

Now, what is the object of fixing a forged frank on me? I had no 
knowledge, until the inspector revealed it, Mr. DE LANO, my colleague 
in New York, was engaged in this business. I hope he is not, but it 
seems a delegate in his Congressional convention was a nephew of the 
woman who received this anomalous and curious pack: He gives it 
to Mr. DE Laxo. Linvited him to be here this week, for I did not know 
how long Congress would last. He is not here. I wish he were, so we 
might understand why it was that when this forged this un- 
frankable matter came into his possession—why it was that he did not 
send it to the Postmaster-General. Why did he not at least call atten- 
tion that such postal matter was going out? Why did he not at least 
inform me of the transaction and inquire into the alleged forgery? My 
relations with this gentleman were friendly enough to warrant his doing 
thismuch. It certainly demands explanation. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. Mr. De LANO, the gentleman from New York, 
isa Teni of mine. Does the gentleman mean to make any charge 

inst him? 

Mr. COX. You got up once before when I was talking. I thought 
you were getting tired of getting up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCULLOGH. I will get up and sit down whenever I choose. 

Mr. COX. Whenever you want anything from me you can get it. 
[Laughter.] Iwill take a drink with the gentleman after the election. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. You ought not to say anything about a man 
behind his back. 

Mr. COX. Itis not my fault he is not here. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. But he is not here. 

Mr. COX. 1 him notice to be here. I am not responsible for 
this matter at all, or his absence. 8 

Now, any one will see when he examines this signature that it looks 
like mine. Anybody can make my name; there it is, a few circular 
marks and it is done. [Laughter.] I know also that if you examine 
the Pub. Doc., M. C.,“ any one can see it is a shabby awkard forgery. 

Istate now that I sent no matter in New York or elsewhere not frank- 
able. I never have done it. Whoever did do it did it for some pur- 
pose. It was to fix reproach on our party or in order to avoid the re- 
proach which may fall upon gentlemen on the other side. Not gentle- 
men who sit here on the other side, but gentlemen of the party. 

These documents have gone alloverthe country. Why did not these 
Senators and others call attention of the Post-Office Department to them 
as I have done? Ihave done my duty. Why do they not doit? It 
is all J can do. I can not go elsewhere. You authorized this inspec- 
tion service. I can not go elsewhere. I am too old a politician to 
meddle much in newspaper business. It does not pay in the long run 
to have a contest with one of these grand newspapers, therefore I have 
avoided it now as I have always done. I felt it to be my duty to my 
constituents to make this statement to the House. . 

Why do I say that? Because after the statement of Mr. Reid, so hand- 
somely made, of having thoroughly exculpated myself from the action, 
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alleged in the editorial to which I have called attention here, he comes 
outon the following Sunday in an editorial and reiterates substantially 
the same statements, and publishes a fac-simile of the forged signature 
and indorsements on the package, with the name reduced so as to make 
it more similar to the manner in which I ordinarily write my own 
name, It was written originally fully three times as large as I ordina- 
rily write. In the fac-simile as published in the Tribune it is reduced 
to about the size of my signature. Why is this thing being promul- 
gated? What is the animus of it? Is it fora good purpose? The 
forged package is now, as a matter of fact, posted up in the Tribune 
window in Park Row—in their show-window in Printing House 
Square—for the people to look at and fix a stigma upon me as a man 
and as a candidate for Congress. 

It will not have the effect hoped any more than if it was written in 
water. But the reproach is there, and every gentleman in Congress 
shares in it with me if this thing should be allowed to go on with such 
scandalous effrontery. s 

These, Mr. Speaker, all are facts. Every gentleman must see that 
there is a little, sneaking, unkind, ir, microscopic meanness about 
it for which language has no term of reproach and human ingenuity 
no fit mode of expression. 

Without reflecting upon anybody, unless to vindicate myself and the 
American Congress, I leave the matter where it is, to the good sense o 
the American peopleeverywhere. [Applauseon the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to be heard upon this question for a moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not debatable. The gentleman 
from New York rose to a question of privilege. 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to be heard 

Mr. COX. Permit me one moment further. I have a letter here 
sent from a gentleman in Iowa, which contains certain matter which is 
unfrankable, extracts from English newspapers. England seeks to 
make the United States a dependency of her own“ and other matter 
of that kind, which has been sent outin that part of the country under 
the frank of Mr. QUAY to a gentleman in Iowa, whose name I will 
not give unless it shall be necessary, and which matter has been sent 
to the Speaker of this House for the purpose of showing that Iowa is 
also being flooded with just such matter as I have called attention to. 
If the assault upon me has not been made to cover up this sort of ac- 
tion on the part of somebody else I am unable to perceive what can be 
the motive. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow a word? 

Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, I do not know what frank, if any, 
these documents are being sent out under; but I do know that the State 
of Iowa is being flooded with Puck, and the oleomargarine document to 
which reference is made in that package, from New York, and which 
is in the Tribune office. The very same documents are being sent out 
there and scattered throughout thatState; but whether franked or not 
I do not know. 

Mr. COX. Well, will the gentleman from Iowa, if there be a wrong 
in this thing, aid me in finding out the wrong-doer? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I do not know who does this. 

Mr. COX. Well, will you join me in endeavoring to hunt the mat- 
terdown? The Postmaster-General says that he will probe the matter 
to the bottom, and he will bringit before the grand jury. He will do 
this in the forgery in my case to obtain a conviction of the forger, To 
this end, to prove the body of the crime, the original document will 
be had. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I will join with you in an endeavor 
to investigate the matter. 

Mr. COX. I knew you would. You are an honorable man anda 
soldier, and I am satisfied to stand by you. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the Postmaster-General is swift to give the names 
of men on one side whose franks are alleged to be used in this manner, 
but he does not call attention to any on the other, even to the name of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] whose name was used in 
that same connection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Because there are no Democrats engaged in that 
business, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I presume the gentleman from New 
York can attend to this matter. 

Mr. COX. I will take care of it. 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. And I trust that the gentleman from 
New York in the range he has taken will take a broad enough view of 
this subject to concede the right on this side of the House to be heard 
briefly on this question, and not to shut off some remarks in answer to 
what he has said. 

Mr. COX. I have not tried to do so. 
from the gentleman. z 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. 


For what purpose 


I will be very glad to hear 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania 


and myself would like to be heard. - 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York a question. 


Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Believing most sincerely in the statement 
that the gentleman from New York has made with reference to his con- 
nection with the matter under discussion, I hope for the sake of the 
dignity of the occasion that he will withdraw all allusions to the pos- 
sibility of this action having heen inaugurated for the purpose of cov- 
ering up any infractions of law which may be alleged against the other 
side. 

Mr. COX. I will withdraw that with a great deal of pleasure, pro 
forma, if you will have the manliness to say that I have made a perfect 
exculpation of myself from the charge of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I do say it. 

Mr. COX. Then I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be- 
gin bis remarks in the same kind tone. 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to makea few observations. 

Mr. COX. I will yield to you, if you will begin in that way. 
[ Laughter. ]- 

Mr. BAYNE, If the gentleman had permitted a suggestion I was 
abont to make to come without putting a condition upon it, it would 
have heen more satisfactory to him and to myself also. I fully acquit 
the gentleman from New York of having committed anything wrong 
in this matter, and take his explanation to be candid and true. 

Mr. COX. That is all right. 

Mr. BAYNE. While, however, the gentleman has made an expla- 
nation which should be entirely satisfactory regarding himself, he has 
by the report of the Postmaster-General and by some observations he 
himself has made undertaken to involve Senator QUAY in the kind of 
a difliculty from which he has extricated himself. I desire to say a 
word or two on this part of his speech. The gentleman stated, and he 
must have done so without sufficient examination, that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Mansur], I believe, handed him documents 

Mr. COX. Isaid he had gone for the documents, and that a great 
lot of them had gone to his State. This one came from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAYNE. This is another one. 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir. 5 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, the gentleman stated that some documents had 
gone into North Carolina under the frank of Hon. M. S. Quay, United 
States Senator, and that they were not frankable matter. There are 
several documents contained in that envelope, and every one of them 
is a frankable document. The gentleman did not examine them. If 
he will do so, he will see that every one is a portion of a speech made 
by somebody in the House of Representatives or the Senate. The first 
1 have in my hand quotes a number of sentences from a speech made 
by Hon. NELSON DINGLEy, Jr., of Maine, in the House of Representa- 
tives, May 4, 1888. This is followed by a quotation from a speech by 
Hon. SETH L. MILLIKEN, of Maine, in the House of Representatives, 
May 12, 1888; then comes an extract from a speech of Hon. S. R. 
PETERS, in the House of Representatives, May 17, 1888; then a quota- 
tion from a speech made by Hon. JAMES BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, 
April 26, 1884; then a quotation from a speech of the same gentleman; 
still another, and still another. Then there is a quotation from as 
made by Hon. WILLIAM McKINLEY, Jr., of Ohio, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 18, 1888; then another quotation from Mr. MCKIN- 
LEY, and one quotation after another from speeches made by members 
of the House of Representatives in the discussion on the tariff question 
during this year and in the year 1884, 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
allow me a question ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Let me get through with my statement. 

Mr. NELSON. I just want to ask one question. 

Mr. BAYNE. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. My question is this: Were these papers printed at 
the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not know whether they were or not. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, is not that the dividing line? 

Mr. BAYNE, Oh, no, sir. 

Several MEMBERS. No, it is not. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ihave seen an immense edition of the speech deliv- 
ered by the able Speaker of the House of Representatives, which was 
not printed at the Government Printing Office, and which was distrib- 
uted under frank. 

Mr. NELSON. Suppose somebody collects speeches and makes a 
compendium and the printing is done at a private printing office. Is 
that frankable? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes. 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly it is. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is perfectly plain that it is; and it has been the 
practice all along. You can have them printed at any place you please 
and send them out under the franking privilege. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these documents, all of which seem to have been 
inclosed in one envelope and sent to Mr. J, K. Kearn, New Berne, N. 
C., and under the frank of Senator QUAY, are frankable documents. 
There may be a disposition on the part of some one to take a technical 
exception, because, perhaps, captions are put on them. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask the gentleman a question there. 

Mr. BAYNE. Whether these captions appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD I do not know. 
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Mr. COX. Suppose they do not? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not know—— 

Mr. COX. Suppose they do not appear in the RECORD, would that 
be frankable matter? 

Mr. BAYNE. I should say it was, because the substance is given; 
and a designation of that sort, especially where separated from the 
body of the speech, is necessary to direct attention to the subject-mat- 
ter of the article. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania hold that 
excerpts from or a syllabus of a speech that was never made or printed 
in the RECORD as such would be frankable matter because it was put 
in that speech? 

Mr. BAYNE. I say that it has been the practice of the parties from 
time immemorial. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. To send that kind of matter? 

Mr. BAYNE. To send that kind of matter. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I deny it. There never was an instance of it, so 
far as I know, until it went out under Senator QuAy’s frank, in such 
a form as I will read if the gentleman will permit me: 

The present conspiracy against the material interests of the Pacific coast. 
Remarkable utterances Of an English statesman. Free trade will establish 
there all the insignia of conquest. 

That goes out as a heading to an extract from a speech. 

A MEMBER. Was it ever published in the RECORD ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no evidence that it ever was, It does 
not have any such appearance; it is not in the type of the Government 
Printing Office, and I hold that there is no justification for such a pub- 
lication being sent out under a frank. 

Mr. BAYNE. And I aver, with knowledge of the facts to a very 
considerable extent, that it has been the practice of both parties from 
time immemorial to send out such matter. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Where is the evidence of it? 

Mr. BAYNE. I decline to be interrupted further. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman has been holding the floor by unan- 
imous consent, and can be cut off at any moment. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] yielded 


to me, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am not going to cut the gentleman off, but I 
called attention to the fact that he was p ing by unanimous con- 
sent, because I wanted him to understand that neither the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox], nor any other gentleman has the right, 
upon a question of privilege, to yield the time of the House to any 
one else. I want it understood that we know how weare proceeding here. 

Mr. BAYNE. Courtesy was extended to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox], and very properly, to make his statement, and then 
he yielded to me, and I—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Courtesy was extended to the gentleman from 
New York on a question of privilege. 

Mr. BAYNE. Who has the floor? Courtesy was extended to the 
gentleman from New York to go on and make his statement. He made 
it. Part of that statement, it seemed to me, was open to serious ex- 
ception, even as a vindication of himself. He read a report from the 
Postmaster-General which failed utterly to explain the matters with 
which the frank of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] was 
connected; and when the Postmaster-General went to the extent of 
alleging that General Hovey, and Senator Quay, and Mr. KEAN, of 
New Jersey, had sent out improper matter under their franks, as if 
that distinguished legal mind thought that the vindication of the 
gentleman from New York was to be made by saying to these Repub- 
licans ‘‘ You’re another; somebody else has done what you have done, 
and therefore you are guiltless.“ When the Postmaster-General went 
to that extent, I thought it was quite outside of this case. 

The statement of the gentleman from New York himself with respect 
to his connection with this affair, and the statement of the inspector, 
were evidence that bore directly upon the case, and constituted, to my 
mind, the gentleman’s full vindication, and I, accord to him the full 
benefit of it. But when it was assumed and alleged by the Postmaster- 
General that Senator QUAY had sent out documents imprcperly, when 
it was assumed and alleged by the gentleman from New York that Sen- 
ator QUAY had violated the franking privilege, and when the evidence 
produced to sustain that allegation utterly refutes it in the light of the 
experience and practice of both parties from time immemorial, then 
the country can form some judgment of the value of the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the Postmaster-General respecting the alleged abuse of the 
franking privilege by Senator Quay. It isconceded that a part of the 
matters contained in the package sent out under the frank of the gen- 
tleman from New York were in no sense frankable. That package con- 
tained a copy of Puck, which certainly was not frankable, and there 
were other unfrankable matters in it. But when documents made up 
of excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, extracts from speeches 
delivered in the House and in the Senate, with perhaps a little head- 
ing added for the purpose of drawing attention to the substance of the 
extract—when these things are adduced here as evidence to show that 
the franking privilege has been violated by other gentlemen, I say they 
uiterly fail to establish that fact, and the allegation is false, whether 
it pa ine the Postmaster-General or any other man, and deserves 
no con ence, 
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Mr. ROGERS. Do I understand from the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that he admits that Senator QUAY is sending 
out those things, or authorizing it to be done? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not know, but I do not doubt that he is, and I 
claim that these matters are properly and legitimately frankable. 

Mr. ROGERS. I only wanted to have the fact understood. 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not know the fact, but I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I hold in my hand a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 25. oes the gentleman mean to say that 
if this RECORD was sent to any printing office in any part of the coun- 
try and was there copied rerbatim et literatim, the copy thus made would 
be a frankable document? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do. 

Mr. COX. Suppose there were subheads as large as the extracts? 

Mr. BAYNE. That is another question. 

Mr. COX. Now, are you really clear in your own mind and con- 
science that you are right about that? 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam, because it has been the practice, and because 
liberty has been given in these campaigns to prepare extracts from 
speeches and circulate them in this way. In reply to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ], I will say that I have 
at times sent out copies of my own speeches delivered in the House 
which were printed outside of the Government Printing Office. The 
present Speaker of this House has also done it; and he onght to know 
what is proper in this matter, There are many other members of this 
House who have done the same thing. It has been the practice for many 
years todo it. These subheadings themselves, for aught that I know, 
may appear in the speeches themselves. I have had no opportunity to 
make an examination and comparison in that respect; but whether that 
be so or not, both parties are doing this thing in this canvass, and both 
parties have done it in years past. Right on myleft——- ` 

Mr. COX. Allow me 

Mr. BAYNE. One moment. 

2 COX. I hope the gentleman will yield to me; I was courteous 
to him. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iwill yield in a moment. On my left sits the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], who is either 
sending out or having sent out hundreds upon hundreds—perhaps thou- 
sands upon thousands—of speeches, each one of which seems to take up 
a particular topic; and these speeches are circulated with subheads 
which do not appear in the Recorp. I have copies of them at home 
now, lying on my desk. If there has been, then, a violation of the 
franking privilege by Senator QuAY, the gentleman from Kentucky is 
guilty of a similar violation of law in the circulation of these es 
which are now going over the country, for aught that I know, by tens 
of thousands. : 

Mr. COX. I gave to the gentleman at his request the extracts which 
were sent to Mr. Speaker CARLISLE. Does the gentleman undertake 
to tell the House that any of those extracts were ever in the RECORD? 

Mr. BAYNE. I say exactly that; that these extracts were in the. 
Recorp. Here is a speech of Hon. J. N. DoLpH—— 

Mr. COX. Do not mix up the different matters. 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir. I have here the one sent to Speaker CAR- 
LISLE. It is a speech of Hon. J. N. DOLPH, of Oregon, in the Senate 
May 12, 1888. From this speech two of the extracts are taken, one a 
quotation from the London Globe, which Senator DOLPH put in the 
RECORD; another from the London Daily News, which, no doubt, he 
also put in the RECORD as a part of his speech. These are credited to 
Senator DOLPH, as embraced in his speech in the Senate May 12, 1888. 
Here is another, and still another, from the same quarter. Here is a 
quotation from the speech of Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, of Ohio, in 
the House of Representatives, May 18, 1888. Everything set forth in 
these extracts is in the RECORD, unless it be the subheads, and as to 
subheads the gentleman from Kentucky has properly enough employed 
them in the circulation of some of his speeches; and other gentlemen 
on both sides of the House have, no doubt, done the same. 

This is all I have to say. These facts tell their own story. They are 
a complete and thorough vindication of the integrity of Senator QUAY 
in this matter. I have no doubt that the case of Mr. KEAN, of New 
Jersey, is analogous. If some German papers were sent out under the 
frank of General Hovey, of Indiana, it is stated that he has explained 
the matter to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General, just as my 
friend from New York [Mr Cox] has made an explanation satisfactory, 
not only to the Postmaster-General, but to the whole country. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman believe that a translation into Ger- 
man of matter taken from the RECORD would be frankable? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido. 

Mr. COX. Well, I declare! 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I think after 
the allusion which has been made to me, I ought to be allowed a mo- 
ment. The difference between—— 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman from Kentucky will excuse me one 
moment. I wish to add that inguiry was made of the Postmaster- 
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General, and he gave authority for the sending through the mails 
under frank of public documents translated into different languages. 

Mr. COX. And you think that right? 

Mr. BAYNE. The Postmaster-General has so decided. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish to state that in the early part of this session 
Senator SAWYER made inquiry at the Post-Office Department whether 
translations into other languages of matter taken from the RECORD 
were frankable, and he was informed that they were. At the same 
time inquiry was made whether RECORD matter, if printed elsewhere 
than at the Government Printing Office, was frankable; and again the 
answer was in the affirmative. . 

Mr. COX. Who authorizes the translation and who translates in 
such cases? How can it be known that the translation is accurate? 

A MEMBER. The Postmaster-General has given his opinion. 

Mr. COX. Ido not care who gives an opinion, if the law be not 
complied with. The Postmaster-General has been too liberal. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. You have no right to impeach your own witness. 

Mr. COX. Iam not doing so. j 

I wish to reiterate, before my friend from Kentucky addresses the 
House, that the only object I had in calling attention to the statement 
of the Postmaster-General as to these other franks was to get at the in- 
tent of making this false charge tme. What could have been 
the reason for it? Was it the cry of Stop thief?”’ 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no, because the cases are not analogous. 

Mr. COX. Really! 

Mr. BAYNE. Although I acquit the gentleman from New York, 
and believe every word he has said about this matter, I insist there is 
no foundation whatever for any charge against Senator QUAY or Mr. 
KEAN—n0t a particle. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania very cordially 
for his kind expressions in regard to myself. 

Mr. BAYNE. Let me say one thing further to the gentleman from 
New York. Upon an investigation, it a rs that every one of these 
subheads is taken from the speech as published in the RECORD. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Every one of the subheads appearing 
in the copy of the speech sent to Mr. CARLISLE will be found in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BAYNE. So that in fact no matter has been circulated by 
Senator Quay in this way except that which was a part of the REC- 
ORD? 

Mr. COX. If the subheads are taken from the RECORD, it does 
not matter, of course, as to the typography. 

That is not the question I raise here against Senators and others, 
of complaints of subheads sent broadcast over the country and no re- 
sponse made to this statement of the Post-Office Department by the 
Republican party; but whether there was not a sort of mystery, a 
sort of diabolism in raising this charge against an innocent man like 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman must remember so far 
as the ch is true these documents were sent out by somebody. You 
stand acquitted, but the Tribune has the right to publish that to show 
the Democratic y during that time, not through the gentleman from 
New York, has been distributing these documents to the editors of the 
country. a 

Mr. COX. My inference is that there is some motive outside of mere 

litics. 
sag HENDERSON, of Iowa. The reports furnished by the gentle- 
man from New York show a greater desire to comment for political 
effect rather than to get at the real party. 

Mr. COX. It is true I might find as a motive for this transaction 
it was if intended to cloud this business by sending out garbled ex- 
tracts and subheads from Republican headquarters and from others to 
raise the charge on me. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You have not proved they are gar- 
bled. That remains to be proved. And you must admit those docu- 
ments referred to in the Tribune were sent under your frank. Not- 
withstanding what the Postmaster-General says, it is evident they sub- 
mitted them to inspection and invited them to make exact copies, 
which would answer every a for the use of the inspector. ‘They 
had the right, however, to hold the thing itself in the Tribune office, 
because everybody knows that would be legal evidence in court. 

Mr. BAYNE rose. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s hour expired some time ago. 

Mr. BAYNE. I ask to be printed as part of my remarks this docu- 
ment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I object, because I do not want it made frank- 
able. 


Mr. BAYNE. These documents—— ` 
Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Itis frankable now, and you can not 
prevent it. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Give me a moment, only a 
moment, as my name has been brought in. I do not make any com- 
ment upon what has been done by the Senator from Pennsylvania, for 
Ihave notexamined the documents, nor have I any information whether 
this is frankable, whether these compendiums can be made; but as to 
the gratuitous reference to myself by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


the whole foundation for it is, and I have sent for one of my speeches, 
at the top of page 3 are the words, On free raw hides and free wool.” 
Another one was Tax on books or information.’’ I have not that one 
ere. 

Mr. BAYNE. Another was on sugar. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes. Another was on the 
sugar bounty. 

Mr. BAYNE. Another on free raw hides. 

Mr. BRECKINIIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes; another on free raw 
hides. Those are subheads. 

Mr. BAYNE. And do not appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And I suppose do not appear 
in the Recorp. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. All right. We do not object, It is 


done by both committees, and has been since the flood. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What I wanted to do was to 
put on the record the exact fact so far as Iam concerned so the RECORD 
may show the extent of my guilt, if I am guilty, and to thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] for acquitting his distin- 
guished Senator by saying he followed my example, even if it were a 
bad example. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You were both innocent. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill (H. R. 1152) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Eliza M. Ferris; when the 
Speaker signed the same, 


UNITED PEORIAS AND MIAMIES. 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a privileged report from 
a committee of conference. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8074) to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to the United Peorias and Miamies in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, having met, after;full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from itsd mentto theamendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On 2 in line 29, of the matter pro to be inserted by said amend- 
ment, r the word building,“ insert the words together with the land,” 
On paged of said amendment, in lines 9 and 10, strike out the words in the In- 
terior Department.” 

On page 6 of said amendment in line 1 strike out the word “removed to the 
Indian Territory ;’’ and strike out all from lines 16 to 19, inclusive, on page 6 of 
said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the 8 

And the court may ascertain the reasonable value of the services of counsel 
employed by said confederated tribes to represent the tribes on said examina- 
tion, not to exceed 10 per cent. of the aggregate sum actually in controversy; 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be paid to said counsel so much 
of the sum so ascertained as in equity and justice he may consider to be due for 
such service, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States now ducto 
said tribes arising from the sale of the lands of said tribes in Kansas,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

S. W. PEEL, 


J. M. ALLEN. 
B. W. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
s H. L. DAWES, 
O. H. PLATT, 
JOHN T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The managers on the part of the House submit the following state- 
ment: 

The managers upon the part of the House after a full and free conference 
with the conferees upon edits of the Senate upon the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses upon H. R. 8074, alloting lands between the Peoria and Miami 
Indians in Indian Territory, and for other purposes, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: House bill provided that each person of the confederated tribes 
be allotted 220 acres with the privilege of selling all of his or her allotment ex- 
cept 160 acres. Senate amendment changed the amount to be allotted to each 
person from 220 to 200 acres without right to sell any part of it, and the remain- 
der of this reservation to be held in common and leased for the benefit of the 
tribes under direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to which your conferees 
agree, and ask that the House adopt, etc. 

Also Senate amendment allowing that portion of the Peorias known as the 
citizens members to bring suit in Court of Claims to settle their rights and in- 
terest to certain moneys held in trust by the United States, to which we also 
agree, and respectfully ask concurrence upon part of the House. 

S. W. PEEL. 

J. M. ALLEN, 

B. W. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. PEEL. I ask the adoption of the report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, at the time this bill was under con- 
sideration in the House there were certain features of it which were 
opposed by my colleague, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. He is now, with so many other members of the 
House, necessarily absent, but informs me that after the passage of the 
bill through the House he made an inquiry at the Indian Office and 
found that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was opposed to the bill 
in its present form. . 

He desires to have this bill held for consideration until his retarn, 
as he wishes to make some observations or remarks in regard toit; and 
for that reason I shall have to oppose its consideration at this time, I 
shall do it on his account alone. 


1888. 
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Mr. PEEL. Iam not aware that there is any opposition in the In- 
dian Office or anywhere else to the bill in its present form. My col- 
league on the committee [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], as I understand, never 
made any opposition to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The particular feature of the bill to which he is 
opposed, and to which he informed me the Indian Office is opposed, is 
oe referring to the alienation of the lands by the grantees of the al- 

ot tees. 

The bill, as I understand it, for I am not familiar with its provisions, 
provides that the allottees shall not alienate the lands allotted to them 
except to some other Indian; but there is no restraint upon the other 
Indian who may become the grantee of the allotment. 

Mr. PEEL. There is nothing of that kind in the Senate amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not in the Senate amendment, but in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

NO. PEEL. This bill has been changed entirely by the Senate. 
This simply changes the manner of allotment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand the Senate amendment does not 
touch that feature. 

Mr. PEEL. That is not the bill at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN, But the Senate amendment does not strike that 
from the bill? 

Mr. PEEL. The Senate amendment is a substitute for the bill. 
is all stricken out. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let the bill lie over until to-morrow—— 

Mr. PEEL. I should not object to that, but I will be compelled to 
be absent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then let it lie over for a few moments until I can 
examine it. I do not object, of course, on my own account. 

Mr. PEEL. Very well; I will withdraw the report for a few min- 
utes to give the gentleman an opportunity to examine the bill. 


LAND DISTRICT, FOLSOM, N. MEX. 


It 


Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up for present consid- 


eration the bill S. 2040, which was before the House on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Concer] calls up the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CONGER. This bill was read on yesterday. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. And it is a continuing matter. 

Mr. RYAN. What is the bill? 

Mr. CONGER. A bill for the establishment of a land district in the 
eastern part of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Mr. RYAN. Was unanimous consent given on yesterday? 

Mr. CONGER. It was laid over at the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who wanted time to examine it be- 
fore giving consent to its consideration. I hope the gentleman from 
Kansas will not object. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire to know the status of the bill. I understood 
it was objected to on yesterday by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
that is so, and if he withdraws the objection this morning, it is still 
the subject of objection, as I understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee asked 
that it lie over until to-day; but it is still open to objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Then J hope it will not be considered this morning. I 
wish to examine it, and shall object for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill is not 
before the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. I demanded the regular order a few moments ago, 
but will withhold it for the present to allow the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to make a request. 

REPAIR SHOP FOR MAIL-BAGS. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I ask unanimous consent to take up for pres- 
ent consideration the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill R. 11599) authorizing the Postmaster-General to rent a suitable 
building in the city of Washington, to be used asa mail-bag repair-shop, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to rent for a term until July 1, 1889, a suitable building in the city of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of being used as a mail-bag repair-shop and for the stor- 
age of the supplies used by the Post-Office Department in supplying post-offices, 
ata rental not exceeding the rate of $3,000 per annum. 

And for the purpose of providing for the expenses incidental to the occupancy 
of such building and for the proper performance of the work therein until July 
J, 158), the following sums are hereby appropriated, payable out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : 

For rent, $3,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary; for two watchmen, 
at the rate of $720 per annum each; one laborer, at the rate of $660 per annum; 
one charwoman, at the rate of $240 per annum; for gas, $250, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary; and for fuel, $500, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary; in all, $6,090, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was pussed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


if 


—— 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Lask that the letters, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and which are explanatory of the necessity for the passage 
of this bill, be published in the RECORD. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. What is the substance of the letters ? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. They simply explain the necessity for the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have announced my purpose of object- 
ing to the passage of any bills except those connected with labor; and 
understanding that this bill just passed was one of that kind I made 
no objection. I do not see the necessity for printing the letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio objects. i 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is stated to me that it 
may be for the information of the Senate to have these letters printed, 
and I therefore withdraw my objection. 

There was no further objection, and it was so ordered. 


The letters are as follows: 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1888. 


Sin: In view of the fact that the post-office at Washington City will be re- 
moved from its present site on Louisiana avenue, and that the mail-bag repair- 
shop, which is located in the post-office building, can have no room in the new 
building at the Pension Office, I have the honor to request that application be 
made to Congress for an 1 of at least $5,000 to enable the Depart- 
ment to rent a suitable building for the nate repair-shop. 

Under recent orders issued by you, the -bag repair-shop at the city of 
Washington has become the main repair shop of all the bags in the service. At 
present there are ninety persons employed iu this shop, and the premises now 
occupied by them are partly unfit and can not be used in the winter, 

The result of your order making Washington City the main repair office has 
been a very large saving in the annual cost of bags and sacks, and it would be 
a great detriment to the 147 5 service and seriously to be deprecated if the efli- 
cient work of this shop should be interfered with for the want of proper accom- 
er SANI 
ery respeciiully, 
A, LEO KNOTT, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. Don M. DICKINSON, 
Postmaster-General, 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or FIRST ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF POST-OFFICE SUPPLIES, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1888. 
Sır: By the request of the chief clerk of the Post-Office Department I have 
the honor to submit the reasons in brief for the necessity of additional storage 
room being furnished to the division of post-office supplies. 
The present space is entirely inadequate to keep on hand a sufficient stock of 
the articles required by the postal service. Owing to this lack of room the 
Department is required to make orders for small quantities of the various arti- 
cles contracted for, thus adding Jargely to the clerical work; and in case of con- 
tractors furnishing inferior supplies, owing to the limited amount of these arti- 
cles enabled to be kept on hand the inspection committee is obliged to accept 
them ata reduction instead of rejecting them as should be done in all cases 
when supplies do not come up to the contract requirements. This course is 
detrimental to the service and costly to the Department. 
Often, when contractors are delayed in the delivery of supplies owing to the 
breaking of machinery or negligence, or when railroads fail to deliver promptly, 
from accident or otherwise, the Department is unable to furnish postmasters 
with the supplies necessary to properly conduct their business, and the postal 
service of the country is emba: . For nearly four years no additional 
storage room has been furnished, while during that time 12,510 new post-offices 
have been established, which, taken with the natural growth in the business of 
the service, have completely overrun the storage room of the division. Every 
available space is now occupied to its fullest extent, even to the corridors, and 
heavy articles like twine and wrapping-paper have to be opeen to such a height 
that the lives of visitors to the Department and of employés are often in danger. 
By this course additional helpis required to perform the manual labor. Action 
should at once be taken to procure storage room sufficient to carry at least a 
three months’ supply of the various articles furnished. 
I have the honor to remain, very res ‘ally, 
J. L. WOODBRIDGE, Superintendent. 

Hon, Dox M. DICKINSON, 

Postmaster-General, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9, 1888. 

Sin: Referring to my letter of the 5th instant to the Postmaster-General, by 
him referred to you with a recommendation for an appropriation of &. 000 fora 
ao weg shop in the city of Washington and a storage-room for post-office sup- 
plies, I have the honor to submit the following facts: 

An investigation made last March disclosed the fact that there were in the 
New York and Washington fices on March 1, 1888, about 375,000 bags— 
leather and jute—which had suffered to accumulate in those ings shops 
and had not been, by proper repairs, kept in the current stock of the Depart- 
ment and in use. 

Under an order of the Postmaster-General, the repair snop atthecityof Wash- 
ington was placed under my immediate charge, and Maj. R. D. S. Tyler was 
pointed superintendent thereof, and orders were issued to the various re 
shops and to the N mail service to send all the damaged leather, 
jute, and canvas—to this shop for repairs. In order to perform this work ex- 
peditiously the force was from time to time increased until it now stands atthe 
following figures: 

Women, on jute sacks........ a 
Canvas-workers....... 
Leather workers. 


sos a 

The total number of bags, jute, canvas, and leather, repaired in this shop since 
the order placing this work under the charge of the Second Assistant Poste 
master-General was made, is 344,643, and the current service has been kept in 
full and abundant supply without making any additional requisitions for new 


ba: 

By the establishment of the Washington repair-shop and the bringing of the 
d bags here under the immediate direction of this office, instead of leav- 
ing them to the postmasters at the several repair-shops, the saving to the De- 
partment therefor can be best illustrated by the following statement, to wit: 

The amount paid for new pouches and bags of all kinds from June 30, 1887, to 
February 1, 1888, was $167,460.75. 

The amount paid for new mail - bags from February 1, 1888, to October 10, 1888, 
was $10,621.62. 
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The total cost for the ninety employés in the repair-shop during the month of 
September was $4,016.26, 

We have not employed — 1 — during this time, but the average prob- 
ably since February I was about forty-five, and the expenditure per month since 
that date for payment of wages to 5 materials, and tools used in the re- 
pair of bags would probably ave 000, making a total of about, say, $25,000 
5 for this purpose since February 1, 1888. This add 
$10,621.62 gives a total of $35,621.62 expended for mail sacks and mail bags as 
against an expenditure of £157,4€0.75 for new pouches and bags of all kinda 
from June 30, 1887, to February 1, 1888, making a difference of $131,739.17. Isay 
that this illustrates a saving, but I do not mean to say that this sum of $131,739.17 
would have been expended in new mail bags, as the stock which was thus ob- 
tained would have gone through the balance of the fiscal year. Assuming that 
we would not have expended more than one-half of this amount for new bags 
from February 1 to October 1, 1888, in other words about $65,869, the figures still 
show the sum of at least $30,248 as the estimated saving resulting from repair- 
ing the accumulated stock and putting it in the service and use since February 
1, 1888. The best estimate that I can reach as to the annual saving to the mail- 
equipment division of this office by keeping the repair shop in Washington on 
its present basis will be $60,000 per annum. 

Very respectfully, 


ed to the sum of 


A. LEO KNOTT, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. C. L. ANDERSON, 


Acting Chairman Committee on Pos!-Ofices and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


JULIA A. NUTT. 


Mr. LAGAN. I wish to offer the bill which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read, for the purpose of having the claim referred to the 
Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11580) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of 
Haller Nutt, deceased. = 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Ishall object to the consideration of that 
bill 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks that the claim be 
referred to the Court of Claims. ` 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. NEWELL, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate requested the House to return to the Senate 
the bill of the House (H. R.1152) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Eliza M. Ferris. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The announcement having been made that no 
business can be transacted, I therefore move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Pending that, I ask to be excused from 
attendance at further sessions of the House during this session, as it is 
impossible to do business without a quorum. I make this request on 
that account. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 

ntleman from Iowa? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLUMB. T also ask to be excused during the remainder of the 
session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I want to present a privileged ques- 
tion before we adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida for leave of absence? 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, no; let him go. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Florida. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Speaker, I want to present a privileged ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I think the House will probably be glad if I 
take the gentleman from Texas with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask consideration of the resolution I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on Saturday, 
20, 1888, at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. McMILLIN. For the purpose of permitting action to be taken 
on the resolution, I withdraw my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to offer the following amendment. 
5 Mr. KILGORE. I demand immediate consideration of that reso- 

ution. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Alabama proposes 
an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. WHEELER. A substitute. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I understand that the previous question 
was demanded on the resolution as it stands, 

Mr. KILGORE. I do demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question is demanded. 


resentatives, That the President of the 
Representatives be authorized = sos 
T 


Mr. WHEELER. Without allowing the amendment to go in? i 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Pending that motion, I move to refer the res- 
olution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to raise the point of order that that can 
not be done under the rules. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that this is a privileged question, and 
if this privileged question can be referred to a committee, then any 
other privileged question can be so referred. Now, the rule in relation 
to questions of privilege is this: 

8 of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, dignity, and the — of its proceedings; second, the 
rights, reputation, and conduct of members individually in their representative 


capacity only; and shall have precedence of all other questions, except motions 
tofix the day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, and for a recess. 


A motion to adjourn appears to be the highest question of privilege 
that can possibly be presented to the House, because it can even take 
precedence of a questionaflecting the safety of the House, the dignity of 
the House, or the personal privilege of any member of the House; and 
I assume that it would not be contended for a moment that a question 


of privilege affecting the safety or the dignity of this House could be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, or any other commit- 
tee 


But further, sir, there appears to be no Committee on Ways and 
Means here. About the only committee that has been able to make 
any report to this House for the last three months is the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, and I think that if the resolution is to be referred at 
all, it onght to go to that committee. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, the Committee 
on Printing has made several reports lately. 

Mr. WHEELER, TheCommittee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department has made four reports within a month. 

Mr. KILGORE. With the chairmen of these committees and the 
clerks and the apple women out in the lobby we have got a quorum. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and I think it will be seen that this resolution 
might just as well be referred to the Committee on Enrolled Bills as 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, so far as jurisdiction is con- 
cerned, because the jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and Means 
applies to bills relating to revenue and to the bonded debt of the United 
States. But I assume, sir, that a question of privilege like this can 
not be referred to any committee at all. The very meaning of the 
‘privilege’? is that the matter may be called up and acted upon at 
the time it is called up instead of being buried in a committee. Gen- 
tlemen can of course vote it down, and that will be tantamount to re- 
ferring it to a committee. 

Now, i want to make an observation about the policy of continuing 
this Congress in session. . 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. As J understand, the gentle- 
tleman from Texas wishes to call up a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant was not in the chair when 
this matter came up, but his understanding is that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, KILGORE] has offered a resolution to adjourn. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And I understand that upon 
the offering of that resolution a motion was made to refer it to a com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would like to understand the situa- 
tion. If the gentleman from Texas has simply called up the resolution 
which was offered yesterday, then the motion to refer was ing at 
the time the proposition was postponed. Ifthe gentleman has offered 
a new resolution, of course that is a new proposition and subject to all 
proper parliamentary motions. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] moved to refer the resolution after the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. KILGORE] had demanded the previous question. 

The SPEAKER, Did the gentleman from Texas offer a new resolu- 
tion 

Mr. McMILLIN. He did. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir; I offered a resolution to adjourn on 
Saturday. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The point I make is that this 
was not a privileged matter when there was already pending a motion 
to refer a similar resolution offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there may be any number of 
the same character. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And that any proposition to 


adjourn is privileged, no matter how often it may be made? 
TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a point of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] 
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offered his resolution, and upon it he demanded the previous question. 
Ithen moved that it be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The gentleman from Texas now makes the point of order upon my 
motion that it can not apply to his resolution for a final adjournment. 
The gentleman arose to debate the question of order, but he has de- 
parted from that and has stated that he wishes to debate now the ques- 
tion of the propriety of an adjournment, and the point I make is that 
in debating the question of order he can not proceed to debate the 
other question. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I rise toa point of order. 

The SPEAKER. There is one point of order now pending. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Then I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Isa motion to adjourn debatable? 

The SPEAKER, A motion to fix the time at which the House shall 
adjourn sine die is debatable.. This is not a motion to adjourn, nor a 
motion to fix a day to which the House will adjourn. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I want to add, upon the point of order which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] makes upon my motion, 
that the words shall adjourn ” and for à recess,” in the rule which 
he quotes, apply not to final adjournment, but to the usual daily ad- 
journments of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just stated that distinction, The 
Clerk will read the fourth subdivision of Rule XVI as to the priority of 
motions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 


When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but & 9 u 
day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, Myon 
the 8 ‘or the previous question (which motions shall be decided. 85 

postpone to a day certain, to refer or amend, or to postpone indef. 
ny ee several motions shall have precedence in the foregoing order. 


The SPEAKER. It will be observed that the motion for the previ- 
ous question has priority, under the rule, over the motion to refer; 
therefore, while the motion to refer may be made pending the demand 
for the previous question, the vote must first be taken on ordering the 
previous question, If the House should decline to order the previous 
question—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I beg on for one moment. If the Chair 
will refer to Rule XVII he will find the following language: 

It shall be in order, pending the motion for, or after the previous question 
shall have been ordered on its passage, for the Speaker to entertain and sub- 
mit a Pang to commit, with or without: instructions, to a standing or select 
comm: 

TheSPEAKER, The gentleman is correct; the Chair for the moment 
did not remember the rufe. It isa rule which has usually ap- 
plied to matters of legislation, the passage of bills, joint mention. 
etc., but the Chair thinks it applies as well to any proposition pending 
before the House. Therefore the motion to refer is in order pending 
the demand for the previous question, or after the previous question 
has been ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is this motion to refer debatable ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, under the rules of the House. 

The question being taken on the motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, there were—ayes 19, noes 20. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. KILGORE were 
appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 20, noes 7. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I renew it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SOWDEN. It is very evident there is no quorum present. I 
therefore move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. PEEL. I hope the gentleman will allow a vote on the confer- 
ence report which was presented a short time ago. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN] withdraws his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing, and under the rules a con- 
ference report can not be entertained when a division is being taken. 
But if there is no objection, the Chair will entertain the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas | Mr. PEEL]. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is involved in the matter? 

Mr. PEEL. The report was presented awhile ago; gnd the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN] asked that Rn pA) Ye deferred un- 
til he could look into it. He does not now object. 

The SPEAKER. The report has already been read. The question 
is on agreeing to it, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Since this report was presented I have examined this 
matter; and I am satisfied that if my colleague were here he would 
not object to the bill in its present form. I withdraw my objection. 

The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I now renew my motion that the House adjourn. 
4 The SPEAKER (having put the question). The ayes seem to have 
It. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I call for a division. 

Mr. KILGORE, I withdraw the point of no quorum” upon the 
reference of the adjournment resolution. I am willing to allow the 
matter to be referred. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to adjourn is pending. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Lask that the Chair announce the result of the 
vote on the question upon which the House was dividing. “ 

The SPEAKER. Upon the motion made by the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee to refer the pa with regard to adjournment to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the ayes were 20, the noes 7. The 
ayes have it, and the motion is 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now withdraw the demand for a division on the 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The demand fora division being withdrawn, the 
motion that the House adjourn is agreed to. 

The House accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. J. E. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11600) granting a pen- 
sion to W. T. Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 11601) for the relief of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Peter, Jackson, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11602) to reinstate John 
Wilson in the Engineer Corps of the United States Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 11603) for the relief of John B. Lut- 
trell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: A bill (H. R. 11604) to amend an act approved 
March 3, 1885, to authorize the construction of bridges across the Cum- 
r and Caney Fork Rivers, in Tennessee —to the Committee on 

ommeree 

By Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: A bill (H. R. 11605) for the relief of 
William Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of Benjamin Heath, of Georgia, for 
reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committeeon War 
Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: Petition of E. W. Bass, late captain in Fifth 
Tennessee, for removal of charges against him—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Rachael Lawson, of Lauderdale 
County, Alabama, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, October 18, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MAIL-BAG REPAIR-SHOP. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-General to rent 
a suitable building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail-bag 
repair-shop, and for other purposes, was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SAWYER. I ask unanimous consent that that bill may be now 
considered. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was read the second time at length, 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, and was read the third time. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before the vote is taken on the passage of the 
bill, I should like to inquire of the Senator in charge of it whether in 
the opinion of the Department the passage of the bill is necessary, or 
whether it is a voluntary movement on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. SAWYER. I will state to my friend from Delaware that rep- 
resentatives of the Post-Office Department came to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and requested a clause for this purpose to be put 
into the Post-Office appropriation bill. It passed the Senate, but the 
conferees on the part of the House insisted upon its being struck out, 
and it was struck out. Then the representatives of the Post-Office De- 
partment went to the House and got the House to pass this bill, and 
came here yesterday and asked me specially to take charge of it and 


secure its passage by the Senate. I think the bill ought to pass. It is 
very important. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The bill was passed. 


LANDS OF UNITED PEORIAS AND MIAMIES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the conference report on 
House bill 8074, which will be read. 


A ` 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, October 17, 1888. 
Resolved, That the House concur in the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8074) to provide for allotment of land in severalty to united 
Peorias and Miamies in Indian Territory. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit the report of the committee of conference 


on the of the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8074) to provide for the allot- 
ment of land in severalty to United Peorias and Miamies in Indian Li iy A 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recomimend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Iouse recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 2 in line 29, of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amend- 
ment, r the word “building” insert the words “together with the land.” 
On page 5 of said amendment, in lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “in the In- 
terior Department.” 

On 6 of said amendment in line 1 strike out the words removed to the 
Indian Territory ;” and strike out all of lines 15 to 19,inclusive, on page 6 of said 
amendment, and insert in lien thereof the following: 

Aud the court may ascertain the reasonable value of the services of counsel 
employed by said confederated tribes to represent the tribes on such examina- 
tion, not to exceed 10 per cent. of the aggregate sum actually in controversy; 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be paid to said counsel so much 
of the sum so ascertained as in equity and justice he may consider to be due 
them for such services out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
now due to such tribes arising the sale of the lands of said tribes in Kan- 

LAJ 


sas. 
And the Senate agree to the same, 
H. L. DAWES, 
O. H. PLATT, 
JOHN T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


S. W. PEEL, 
JOHN M. ALLEN, 
B. W. PERKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report. ‘ 
The report was concurred in. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRAY. I present a petition, which has been sent to me in the 
absence of both the Senators from Connecticut, being the petition of 
more than 500 citizens of that State, representing nearly all the gain- 
ful occupations of our country. As the petition is short I will ask per- 
mission to read it. f TU 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. The petition is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

GENTLEMEN: The work: en of Connecticut, wage-earners, manufacturers 
and farmers, use upwards of $100,000,000 worth of raw materials annually in their 
industries. A amount of these materials can not be obtained in this coun- 
„. Nearly all of these materials come from without the borders of our State. 
The increased cost of these materials, particularly of wool, salt, lumber, tin-plates, 
ete., by reason of the tariff taxes, has become an intolerable burden. The Mills 
bill, which now comes before you, relieves us from many of these taxes. The 
final enactment of the bill will be worth millions of dollars to our people. It 
will revive many industries which are now much depressed. It will tend to in- 
crease the wages of our mechanics and the profits of our manufacturers. It will 
add value to our farms and our factories. e, the undersigned, citizens of Con- 
necticut. therefore most respectfully ask that the bill be speedily by your 
honorable body. 

The petition is signed by W. H. Shannon and over 500 others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition having been read will 
appear in the RECORD, as the Chair supposes without the names. It 
is so ordered, if there be no objection. The bill having been reported, 
the petition will lie upon the table. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HALE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3641) to confer the 
rank of lieutenant by law on Nathaniel Johnson Coffin; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PROPOSED RECESS—FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over under objection from yesterday, which will be 


The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution submitted yesterday 
by Mr. ALLISON, as follows: 

Resoleed by the Senate (the House of Represeniatives concurring), That at 1 o'clock 
p. m. on Saturday, the 20th day of October, instant, the President of the Senate 


and the Speaker of the House of Representativesadjourn their respective Houses, 
to meet on Monday, the 19th day of November next, at 12 o'clock m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Chair remembers correctly, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] yesterday moved to refer the 
resolution to a committee of five, to be appointed by the Presiding 
Officer, and under the objection of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN], the subject went over until to-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL, That is right. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to offer an amendment to the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution in line 


3, by striking ont ‘‘20th’’ and inserting ‘‘27th;’’ and in line 4, by 
striking out 19th“ and inserting ‘‘12th;’’ so as to read: 

That at 1 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, the 27th day of October, instant, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives ad- 
journ their respective Houses to meet on Monday, the 12th day of November 
next, at 12 o'clock m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri de- 
sire action upon his motion to refer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notnow. I withdraw it for the present. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK]. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have consulted as many Senators as I could on 
both sides of the Chamber as to what we should do respecting the ques- 
tion of adjournment, and I think the prevailing opinion is on both 
sides—I know there are Senators on both sides who do not agree to it 
but the prevailing opinion is that it is wiser to adjourn until the first 
Monday in December. I think that is the prevalent opinion on both 
sides of the Chamber, so faras I can gather that opinion. I understood 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] intended to propose an 
amendment looking to an adjournment, and if he does so, I shall for 
myself support it. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senate should pursue whatever course 
would best promote the passage of a tariff bill at the earliest day that 
it can reasonably and properly be done, but I do not believe that we 
can facilitate that result by taking a recess from Saturday until the 
19th day of next month, and then again assembling before the regular 
time of meeting in December. 

The Senate has been in session now over ten and a half months. 
Senators who have attended to their duties during that length of time 
at the Capitol might, it seems to me, reasonably ask for at least a month 
and twenty days of vacation before the commencement of the next 
session of Con My own opinion is that you could not geta 
quorum to attend on the 19th of next month, and if a quorum did ap- 
pear it would only forward the matter by a few days and would not 
really be a gain in time of any great public concern. 

Again, the Presidential election takes place in the mean time, and 
the popular verdict that may be then pronounced will have a greatdeal 
to do with the shape in which the tariff bill will finally pass. If the 
Democrats are successful, I presume something very near the Mills 
bill, if not identical with the Mills bill, will be at the December 
session. Ifthe Republicans should be successful, probably something 
more nearly like the bill reported by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate as a substitute would be enacted into a law. 

I think it is desirable therefore, in this state of the case, that we 
should not take final action until the Presidential election, and let the 
popular verdict be known before the tariff bill is into a law. 

Entertaining these views, and being satisfied that the resolution to 
take a recess would be unwise, I think I should call for a division on 
that question if it should be put to the Senate, and we should then 
have to test the question whether there is a quorum present. Under 
all the circumstances, however, I believe it is better that we should 
adjourn; and therefore I offer the following resolution as a substitute 
for the resolution of the Senator from Iowa: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of talives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Saturday, the 20th day of 
October, at I o'clock p. m. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia moves to ` 
strike out all after the word“ that’’ in the resolution of the Senator 
from Iowa, and to insert. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will beadopted. Weof all the people in this 
country ought not to be inattentive to the fact that the two Houses ot 
Congress are not now in a position to debate the details of the tariſt 
bill, on which, of course, divisions would need to be taken. Weof all 
men in the country should not be the only ones unobservant of the 
fact that the Presidential election intervenes about half way between 
our present date and the meeting of the next. session of Con We 
are all aware that the subject of the tariff is the principal topic here- 
tofore debated, and the principal matter to be decided in the opinions 
of the people at this election. 

It seems to me, therefore, from any observation that I have made 
outside of these Chambers and outside of Washington, that the general 
feeling of the country is that we have faithfully debated on both sides 
the question of the change of the tariff, and that now the debate on 
principles has been brought to a close in this body, and the details, it 
they are ever to become practically determinable by this Congress, will 
need an attendance of a majority here. 

I therefore heartily support the motion made by the Senator from 
Georgi 
Me DOLPH. If itis proposed to adjourn, I should like to be in- 
formed as to the object of putting the hour at 1 o’clock on Saturday. 
I have not heard of any Senator on either side of the Chamber who 
proposes now to enter into a general discussion of the revenue bill 
which has been under consideration. I suppose there is no certainty 
that the deficiency bill will be signed before that date, and if we are 
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ing to adjourn I do not see what difference it makes whether we ad- 
9 to-day at 1 o'clock, or to-morrow at 1 o’clock, or on Saturday 
whenever the other House can act on the resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that the de- 
ficiency bill, which is certainly an important bill, is now under con- 
sideration, I suppose, by the President; and the object in fixing Sat- 
urday is to give him an opportunity to examine that bill and some 
other bills which have recently been sent to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that several 
other bills of considerable importance have recently been signed by the 
Presiding Officers of both Houses and forwarded to the Executive for 
his approval, In the opinion of the Chair there should be an interval 
in which the Executive might act; otherwise, the Senate and the 
House adjourning, the legislation would entirely fail. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is well understood that the legislation of the Con- 

~gress continues through the short session, until 12 o’clock on the 4th 
of March, and bills are hurried to the President and receive his signa- 
ture at the close of the session. However, I merely make the sugges- 
tion, if we have proceeded with the tariff bill as far as we can under 
existing circumstances and there is no further legislation, whether it 
is necessary that the session should be extended until Saturday. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there are Senators who desire to make some 
observations on the bill before we adjourn, so that we are not ready to 
adjourn to-day. Butcertainly the President should have an opportu- 
nity to examine the bills which have been sent to him, because if they 
are not signed they fail on adjournment. 

Mr. DOLPH. If they are not signed they will fail in any event, and 
if returned without the signature of the President they would fail in 
the existing condition of both Houses. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The object that I should seek to accomplish by the 
amendment which I propose is that if we could continue the consider- 
ation of the tariff bill and such speeches as would be made between this 
and the 27th should be delivered, the Senate being relieved to that ex- 
tent, it might happen that a date not remote in the future might be 
fixed for a final vote on this proposition. Possibly the Committee on 
Finance might conclude after a little that it would be proper to name 
a date upon which the vote could be taken—perhaps the 12th of De- 
cember, or some time thereabouts. Whereas if we should take so long 
a recess as has been proposed, or if we should adjourn, the speeches 
which could be made now would have yet to be made hereafter, and the 
date of the determination of this question correspondingly delayed— 
postponed very far into the future. 

My judgment is, and the desire of the people of the State whom I 
have the honor in part to represent here is, that there should be a re- 
vision of the tariff at the earliest possfble date. I believe that a great 
majority of my constituents are in favor of the bill which has been per- 
fected and reported by the Committee on Finance and which is before 
the Senate at this time. That committee have 3 a very great 
labor, having done in six weeks what they might have been properly 
allotted six months to do. That bill is here; it isa good bill. Iam 
very much in favor of it, although I should perhaps desire and expect 
at the proper time to ask for a change or two in the bill. However, I 
think we could go ahead until the 27th, and relieve the Senate of a cer- 
tain number of speeches that will have to be made some time. My 
friend, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], whose speech is 
phenomenal, both as toits duration and its quality, has unwound him- 
self a little. I should hope before the end of next week he would be 
unwound still further, and then, if we should come back here on the 
12th, we should have an easier time until the commencement of the 
next session, and I think we would make very decided progress. 

I think it would gratify the country if we would undertake to push 
this measure as rapidly as we can. If we adjourn on the 27th, that 
will give all of us, Senators from the remotest as well as those from the 
nearer States, an opportunity to get home in time to resta little before 
the election on the 6th day of November, and the date Isuggest for the 
reassembling will give them sufficient timetoreturn. Thenif wecan 
possibly fix a date so early as the 12th of December to vote on this 

uestion, it would be in order, and it would be very proper, thatthere 
should be a long holiday recess afterwards. Wemighttakea recess from 
the 15th of December or somewhere there tothe 6th of January, which 
would ease us up a little after the enormous amount of time and labor 
we will have put in by that date, and indeed have already put in. 

This is my view. I think it would be better to do as I suggest. I 
think the country would be better satisfied with it, and I think it 
would be well for the Senate to take that course. Ofcourse I know 
perfectly well, as every Senator does, that the bill can not be passed in 
the short time to intervene between this and the 6th of November, 
when of course we shall have to take a recess. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Is the Senator from Nebraska in earnest? 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from Nebraska will answer that he 
is terribly in earnest. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should think he was terribly in earnest in try- 
ing to make the people believe that which does not exist. Now look! 
Hold up your fingers and count them. Talk about business! 

Mr. TELLER. You will not get a quorum if you count. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have not said anything about that. I am 
simply calling the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to what he 
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might count on his fingers. Talk about transacting business! If the ; 


Senator wants to that bill before the 6th day of November, we 
will stay here. If that is the object, we will stay here. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Of course the Senator knows that is an absurdity. 
The bill certainly ought to have a month's consideration. It is patent 
of course to everybody that it ought to have a month’s consideration, 
and it can have that under my plan. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A month’s consideration! 
to act upon it? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I mean to discuss it so far as it may be desired to 
discuss it up to the 27th, and when my friend from Missouri comes 
back on the 12th of November he will very likely be prepared himself 
to make another ch. ' 

Mr. COCKRELL. Every Senator who has desired to speak has had 
an opportunity, and we have three days longer really before Saturday ` 
in which to talk. The claim of the Senator from Nebraska is per- 
fectly farcical. If you want to pass that bill, before the election, we 
will stay here with you. You can not do it. It is a farce to under- 
take it, and you know it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator knows the primary trouble about 
the matter, and that is that the other House has not had a quoram for 


How do you mean 


Mr. COCKRELL, That does not make a particle of difference. 
The House has nothing to do with this bill now; it is the Senate, 
nothing more and nothing less and nothing else. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hopes Senators will co- 
operate with the Chair in preserving order. 
Mr. COCKRELL. We will do so most heartily. It does not make 
a bit of difference, as to the action of the Senate, whether there is a 
quorum in the House or not. The House has disposed of the tariff 
bill. It is herein the Senate. It is for the Senate to dispose of it. 
The House ought to have gone home long ago. There is no use for 
any of them here. Wait until you pass your bill. It will be time 
enough to talk about a quorum in the House when the bill is passed 
by the Senate. If it is before the Gth of November, or any other time, 
there will be aquorum inthe House. Don’t trouble yourselves about 
that. 
Mr. GEORGE. They will be here promptly. 
Mr. COCKRELL. They will be here in time to act immediately 
upon the bill. Now, pass it. It does not make a bit of difference 
when you pass that bill, there will be a quoram of the House here, z 
Get the Senate in a condition to work. That is your business. You 
are in control of the Senate and not of the House. Here is the place 
for you to act. Do not commence complaining about the House. You 
are not responsible for the House. The Democratic party is responsi- 
ble for that, not the Republican majority of the Senate. Let every 
tub stand on its own bottom, if it has ayy bottom. f 
Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator can certainly charge no laches to this 
side of the Chamber in the consideration of the bill. 'There has never 
been so much labor performed by any committee of the Senate upon 
any measure in so short a time as was performed by the Committee 
on Finance that perfected and reported this bill, in the consideration 
of the same and the preparation of its very able report. There has been 
no moment lost that could have been utilized on this side in the dis- 
cussion of the proposition, ; 
Now, if the Senate wishes to quit, it is all right, but so far as I am 
concerned, although I am not disposed to take up any time of the Senate 
in the discussion of the proposition—I am not much in the habit of doing 
that sort of thing—at the same time I am ready to stay here and listen z 
to my friend from Missouri, and to my friend from Alabama, and the 
others who I know will speak on this question. If we were to stay 
here until the 17th we would have plenty of speeches, which we shall 
have to have later if we do not stay. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator talks about the haste with which 
the Finance Committee has di of this bill. Why, it is a farce. 
What did you do in 1882 and 1883? You took a little internal- revenue 
bill in December, 1882, and you reſerred it to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and you reported that back in less than thirty days, and you 
passed it in less than thirty days after that, and then forced a confer- 
ence upon it, and you got the present tariff law. How does that com- 
pare? This is the longes 


t time the Senate Committee on Finance has 
ever considered a tariff bill in the history of the United States Con- 


gress. 
Mr. PADDOCK. What obout the House committee in this year, 


1888? 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘That does not make any difference. Do not 
trouble yourself about the House. The House will take care of itself. 
Take care of the Senate. Here is your responsibility. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Missouri desires to 
make a correct statement ? 

-The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Asa matter of course he yields. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must have forgotten that in 1883 the 
bill to which he alludes passed the House of Representatives at the long 
session, and was referred to the Finance Committee during the long 
session, 


Does the Senator from Missouri 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Why do you trouble yourself about the House? 
We are talking about the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please address the 


Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will be patient with me for a mo- 
ment so that I may make my statement, I will state when the Senate 
met at the short session of 1882—’83 the bill already prepared by the 
‘Tariff Commission was presented to them for consideration, and all the 
committee had to do in the consideration of the question was to con- 
sider the Tariff Commission bill, which was a complete and perfected 
measure. In this case it became necessary for the Senate committee to 
prepare a new and original measure, which took a very much longer 
time, of course, than was taken in 1883 for the consideration of the meas- 
ure which was prepared by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. COCKREL You did not follow the Tariff Commission report 
atall in 1883. You never pretended to follow it. They told you to 
reduce the revenues from 20 to 25 percent. Instead of that you raised 
them. The Tariff Commission report did not help you at all. It was 
not your guide, it was not your standard. You had it at this time. 
If it was of any benefit to you then, it could have been of benefit to you 
now. You had all the investigations. All the members of Finance 
Committee but one were members who considered the bill of 1882-83. 
Every one of you is perfectly familiar with it. The other member ot 
the committee, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock ], was 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House then. So 
all the members of your committee are men who considered that bill. 

I say the Senate committee has taken a longer time in the consider- 
ation of this bill than has ever been consumed in the Senate of the 
United States in the consideration of any tariff bill. 

Mr. FRYE. We have got the best bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The best bill? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wonderful it is! It catches the breeze from 
whatever point of the compass it comes. It is an admirable bill to re- 
port on the eve of an election, to “fry the ſat out of those who are 
interested in manufactures ! 

I have the record here in regard to all these matters, Let us under- 
stand ourselves distinctly now. If the Senator from Nebraska, if the 
majority of the Senate on that side of the Chamber say they can pass 
this bill before the 6th of November, we will stay here with you. If 
you can not pass it before the 6th of November, then I say you know, 
and every intelligent, thinking, conservative man knows, that to meet 
here on the 12th of November or on the 19th of November will not 
facilitate the final disposition of the bill. That is all there is in it. 
It is a perfectly patent matter. Understand me. If they want to 
pass the bill before the 6th of November we will stay here. If they 
will come and confess that they can not do it before that time, then 
we say to them, you know as we know that merely taking a recess 
until the 12th of November or until the 19th of November or any 
other day in November will not hasten final action on the bill one 
particle, and will be of no service in the final settlement of it. 

I gave the reasons yesterday for this view. You will not havea 
quorum of the Senate here if you meet on the 12th or the 19th of Novem- 
ber. You can not take votes upon the various amendments. Nothing 
will be decisive. You may get, through the Committee of the Whole 
with the bill, and then when you go into the Senate you will have to 
do the work all over again. Therefore, I say, taking your position, if 
you can not pass the bill and do not intend to pass it before the 6th of 
November, in the interest of early action upon the bill the Senate should 
adjourn and meet on the regular day in December, and then we should 
have no adjournment for the Christmas holidays, no holiday recess, but 
should go on continuously working upon the bill regularly, just as if 
we were in the midst of a session, or on the heels of it. That is the 
only sensible, practical plan, and itis all youcan do, You have got 
to do one or the other of these things. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a matter of little consequence, but in regard 
to the statements made by the Senator from Missouri as to the action 
of the Finance Committee in 1883, I must say that each one of those 
statements is a misstatement of fact. The Committee on Finance did 
take the Tariff Commission bill as the basis of their work, and they re- 
ported it with very few exceptions as the bill eame from the commis- 
sion; and whenever changes were made they were made in the nature 
of reductions; and the bill as reported from the committee and as 
by the Senate made more and greater reductions than the Tariff Com- 
mission bill itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question 
upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown]? 

- Mr. MORGAN. Was that accepted by the Senator from Iowa? 

8 e Sly going to vote for it. 

. . 0 ou sai u were going to accept it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will vote toe it. os — 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is not worth while to have any vote on these 
eee Unless it can be done by unanimous consent it can not be 

e at all. 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I accept the amndment. 
Mr. DOLPH. I object to it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon the Chair 
did not understand. The Chair understands the Senator from Iowa 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not know that Iam here to accept everything 
that is offered from the other side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment, then, being ac- 
cepted, will be read as an original resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned without day, on Saturday, the 20th day of October, 


at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on agreeing to the resolution? [Putting the question.] The ayes 
appear to have it. The ayes have it. The resolution is agreed to. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the first bill on the Calendar under Rule VIII. . 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of C. B. Wil- 
son. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over to the 
Calendar under Rule IX. The next bill on the Calendar will be stated. 

The bill (H. R. 593) for the relief of James Albert Bonsack was an- 
nounced as the next bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over. 
= The TRESEN pro tempore. The bill will be passed over under 

ule IX. 

f EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After six minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 


WAGONS MADE BY PRISON LABOR. 

Mr. TELLER. I submit the following resolution: 

Whereas it is reported that the Secretary of the Interior has purchased a large 
number of wagons for the Indian service that were manufactured with prison 
labor in the State of Tennessee, thus peang the honest laborof the country in 
competition with such prison labor: ore, 
tayaire AE O the truth of such OUEN the number af wagons bo purchased: tee 

nquire as 
— — paid for the same, whether Gaios paid was the fafr markets price thereof, 
and whether legislation is or is not required to tect the honest labor of the 
country from such prison convict-labor competition. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it go over. . 

Mr. TELLER, If the Senator will withdraw his objection a mo- 
ment 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will state why I offer the resolution. 

Mr. President, my attention has been called to this fact by several 
people who are interested in the labor of the country. My attention 
was first called to it by the following, which I cut from a newspaper: 

A GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 

The firm of Cherry, Morrow & Co. has secured a Government contract forthe 
building of four hundred army wagons, or wagons to be used in the Territories 
occupied Indians. The contract was secured over the competition of many 
of the leading wagon manufacturers in the United States, - 

I understand that the firm of Cherry, Morrow & Co. are the lessees 
of the convict labor of the State of Tennessee and are manufacturers of 
wagons at Nashville, Tenn. I have here their advertisement in which 
they allege themselves to be manufacturers of wagons, and they have 
on their advertisement the words ‘‘No imported pauper labor em- 
ployed. Iam told that this firm does its work by convict labor and 
that their bid for wagons—it is at least so reported—was below the 
bids of other persons not employing convict labor, and so low that they 
could not compete with them. 

I myself do not believe that the Government of the United States 
should encourage this system of leasing convict labor, nor do I believe 
that the Government of the United States by its purchases should give 
a preference to the products of involuntary labor that underbids neces- 
sarily the honest independent labor of this country. I do not object 
to the employment of convicts in a proper manner, so that they may 
maintain good health, that they may in some degree relieve the State 
of the burden of their support by the manufacture of such things asare 
necessary for them within the prison walls, or the production, where 
they can work on farms, of such articles as may contribute to their 
own support; but I do object to a system that encourages this class 
of labor, involuntary labor, in the hands of corporations and individ- 
uals at a nominal rental, thus enabling a corporation at a place where 
criminals are kept to compete to the disadvantage of the people who 
are loyed in the honest manufactures of the country. 

I find in the President’s message of 1886 a rather remarkable state- 
ment, which, it seems to me, may probably have been acted on by the 
official who these wagons, nominally the Secretary of the 
Interior, but really and practically, of course, the Commissioner of In- 
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dian Affairs; for while the Secretary must be held, I suppose, techni- 
cally accountable, it was a matter not brought to his attention, and if 
complaint is to be made against any official it is against the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and not against the Secretary; butof course the 
purchase is made in the name and by the authority of the Secretary. 
The President, in his message to Congress in 1886, said: 

With prisons under its own control, the Government could deal with the 
somewhat vexed question of convict labor, so far as its convicts were coneerned, 
according to a plan of its own adoption, and with due regard to the rights and 
interests of our laboring citizens, instead of sometimes aiding in the operation 
of a system which causes among them irritation and discontent. 

Upon consideration of this subject it might be thought wise to erect more than 
one of these institutions, located in such places as would best subserve the pur- 
poses of convenience and economy in transportation. The considerable cost of 
maintaining these convicts as at present, in State institutions, would be saved 
by the adoption of the plan proposed; and fag soa g them in the manufact- 
ure of such articles as were needed for use by the Government, quite a large 
pecuniary benefit would be realized in partial return for our outlay, 


I desire to enter my dissent from that suggestion. I desire to say 
here that I do not believe the Government of the United States should, 
for the purpose of saving a few dollars in supporting its crimi be 
purchasing convict labor products or using convict labor products. 

Mr. President, in the Forty-ninth Congress the House of Representa- 
tives sent to this body House bill 5541, entitled ‘‘A bill to prevent the 
employment of convict labor and alien labor upon public buildings 
and other public works, and convict labor in the preparation or manu- 
facture of materials for public buildings or other public works, and to 
regulate the manner of letting contracts therefor.’’ 

It provided— 

That in all advertisements for the erection or construction of public buildings 
or other publie works, or for materials to be used in their erection, construction, 
or completion, and for all supplies of every description to be furnished to or for 
the use of any of the Departments, and in all contracts made under or in pursu- 
ance of such advertisements, there shall be inserted a condition that no convict 
or prison labor whatsoever, or the product thereof, shall be employed or used 
upon any public building or other public work, or in the preparation or manu- 
facture of any of the articles, materials, or supplies contracted to be furnished 
therefor; and there shall also be inserted in said contract the further condition 
that no person who is nota bona fide resident within the limits of the United 
States, and who has not declared his intention to become a citizen thereof in the 
manner provided by law, shall be employed in the erection, construction, or 
completion of any publie building or other public work. 

SEC. 2. That any willful breach of any of said conditions by any contractor 
shall authorize and work a forfeiture of the contract, and shall constitute a com- 
plete defense in bar againstany claim or action against the United States for the 
recovery of any sum or sums undersaid contract; and it shall be the duty of the 
officer leting any such contract, upon being advised that any contractor has 
knowingly violated the terms of such contract, to declare the same forfeited, 


This bill the House of Representatives July 15, 1886, coming 
to the Senate just about the close of the session, and passed the Senate 
on February 28, 1887. It then went to the President of the United 
States, and was disposed of by what is commonly called a pocket veto, 
The bill never came back to the House in which it originated, was not 
signed by the President, and did not become a law. Here was a legis- 
lative declaration, as far as it was competent for a législative declara- 
tion to be made without the approval of the President, that hereafter 
the United States would buy materials that were the products of honest 
labor and honest labor alone. The Senator from Delaware Mr. SAuLs- 
BURY] asks me if that was not confined to public buildings. I will 
read it again for him: 

That in all advertisements for the erection or construction of publie build- 
ings or other public works, or for materials to be used in their erection, con- 
struction, or completion, and forall supplies of every description to be furnished 
to or for the use of any of the Departments, and in all contracts made under or 
in pursuance of such advertisements, there shall be inserted a condition that no 
convict or prison labor whatsoever, or the product thereof, shall be employed 
or used upon any public building or other public work, or in the preparation 
or manufacture of any of the articles, materials, or supplies contracted to be 
furnished therefor. 

That covers the whole ground. It is a legislative declaration that 
not only public buildings should not be built by convict or alien labor, 
but that no supplies on the part of the Government should be bought 
from any party using convict labor nor from any party who had used 
convict labor in any degree for the construction of the article sold. 
This is not the law, I will admit; but it seems to me that in view of 
this legislative declaration, although it did not meet with the approval 
of the President, not having been vetoed by him, the Departments 
ought at least to refrain from purchasing the products of convict labor. 

find that the State of Tennessee has provision—I see one of the 
Senators from that State here and presume that is the present law, but 
if not he will correct me—for the hiring out of its convicts in general 
terms. Iwill not stop to read it. Under that system I understand 
that this firm of wagon-makers have become at some price the em- 
ployers of the convicts of the State. In nine cases out of ten the cor- 
porations or individuals who contract with a State for convict labor con- 
tract at a mere nominalsum, sufficient to feed andclothe them, and the 
balance of the proceeds of the labor of the convicts goes into the pockets 
of the contractors, Asa general thing it is a money-making system. 
It has become in some sections of the country, I am sorry to say, a very 
general system of disposing of convicts, Especially is that true of the 
southern part of the United States, and greatscandalsand great disgraces 
and great cruelties have grown out of it, and great detriment to the 
public service and to the honest labor of the country in my judgment. 

If I may be allowed to say what I think the Government of the 


United States ought to do through its executive officers, when they 
have occasion to purchase supplies, it is to purchase the needed supplies 
in the market at a fair market price from the men who'produce them, 
and who also, when they are producing are contributing to the support 
of the Government, national, State, and municipal. Ido not think it 
is becoming to the Government of the United States to employ convict 
labor or to bay the products of convict labor, a labor that bears none - 
of the burdens of the State; nor do I believe that itis the proper thing 
for the Government of the United States to employ alien labor in this 
country or in foreign countries, I do not believe that the Government 
of the United States is justified, as was done through the War De 
ment very recently, in buying from English manufacturers a very large 
number of blankets, upon which the only saving of money to the Gov- 
ernment was 30 cents each, and then in order to make that they re- 
mitted the duty, amounting on that one purchase of blankets to more 
than 8600. In other words, when the manufacturers bid for the blank- 
ets they bid within 30 cents of their English competitors who got the 
contract, and who were notified before they bid that their bills would 
be received without reference to duty; that the Government of the 
United States would exercise a privilege given to it to buy of foreign 
manufacturers less the duty; that it would remit the duty. A news- 
paper the other morning stated that there had been another consign- 
ment of foreign blankets to the United States. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will allow me to suggest that the steamer 
Aurania on her last trip brought a large number of woolen blankets 
purchased for the use of our Army, and the newspapers so stated at 
that time. 

Mr. TELLER. Is it the proper thing for the United States Govern- 
ment to send abroad for goodsit needs? If it sends abroad and would 
allow foreign manufacturers to compete with the American manufact- 
urer on the basis that I would compete if I wanted to buy, it might 
be another case. They do not do that. They exercise a sovereign 
power and say, duty off,“ and save 30 cents on a blanket, or $300 
on a thousand blankets, It does seem to me that that is beneath the 
dignity of this great Government. I think it is beneath the dignity 
of this great Government to and use as its supplies, because 
it may get them a few dollars cheaper, the results of convict labor, 
whether in Tennessee or anywhere else. 

Involuntary labor has always been cheaper than voluntary labor. 
It always will be cheaper, because the involuntary laborer is compelled 
to labor whether he will or not; he is under the force that is put upon 
him by his task-master, and it is not fair to put honest American la- 
borers in competition with that class of labor. Iam as much opposed 
to that as I am to buying the product of Chinamen, whether they man» 
ufacture their goods in this country or anywhere else, who will manu- 
facture them at prices at which American manufacturers can not man- 
ufacture, unless they destroy the prosperity of American laborers in 
this country. Inasmuch as this bill, which ought to have become a 
law, which passed both Houses of Congress, as I understand, without 
a dissent, is not a law by the failure of the President to sign it, I pro- 
pose to see if at a subsequent session when there is more time we can 
not enact a law that will compel the administration—not this Admin- 
istration, but all administrations that may come hereafter—to buy the 
honest product of honest American labor, whether it be blankets or 
whether it be wagons, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him whether 
he is not aware that some of the manufacturers of this country employ 
foreign labor in the production of blankets and other things? 

Mr. TELLER. Iam quite aware that they do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I want to say to the Senator that I, myself, in 
1877 was in a mill in the city of San Francisco, or in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco, that was run exclusively by Chinese laborers. I 
went there about the time that they were at their lunch, and I wasin- 
vited by the superintendent to goin, There were about two hundred 
Chinamen who were manufacturing blankets exclusively, and some of 
the nicest looking blankets I ever saw, and I was told by the superin- 
tendent of that mill that by reason of the cheapness of their labor they 
could compete with the laborers of England in the manufacture of 
blankets. So, I suppose, it is the custom among manufacturers every- 
where to employ the cheapest labor they can get. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not deny that when an alien comes to this coun- 
try he must be an alien for some period; he can not be a citizen at 
once; and when we open our doors to the aliens of every country to 
come here, we can not shut the factories and mills against them. The 
Government might exclude them from its labor; it has the power to 
do that; nobody else would do it. I understand that the manufact- 
urers of this country will use the cheapest labor they can get. I un- 
derstand that some of the manufacturers of this country are clamoring 
for free raw material, I understand that many of them are willing 
that the sheep industry of the West should go downif they can get 
free Australian wool. I understand that the manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia were willing to use Chinese labor, and from the manufacturers 
of California, and those alone, and the class of men who wanted toem- 
ploy that labor there in manufacturing something else, came the oppo- 
sition to the legislation that has finally settled the Chinese question. 

I understand that quite well, but that is a very different thing from 
the Government engaging in this sort of business. I do not say in this 
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case, because I do not know, that these wagons were offered at a rate 
so low that the honest manufacturer of wagons in Tennessee could not 
furnish them; but that is the assertion made in Tennessee; that is what 
I want this committee to inquire about. I want to find out whether 
that is so or not. If so, these man rers and other manufacturers 
would take the place of all the honest manufacturers, and after awhile 
the only wagon-makers in this country would be the convicts. I do 
not know that there are quite enough convicts to supply all wagons, 
but they could supply a very large number undoubtedly. 

This is not a matter of mere indifference to the public. This is a 
question that has agitated the public for many years, and I therefore 
have submitted this resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
Austria has a general law under which the product of all convict labor 
shall none of it be sold at home to compete with home labor, but all of 
it shall be for exportation, and a large part of it is exported now to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. TELLER, I was aware of that fact, and I meant to have men- 
tioned it, but it escaped my mind. I understand that is a fact. While 
in another body recently when this question was up men were clamor- 
ing for the passage of the Mills bill, were declaiming against convict 
labor and denouncing everybody who employed it or bought the prod- 
ucts of it, yet they were willing to open the doors, open our ports to 
the convict labor of Austria and other countries without stint and with- 
out restriction. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, as to the point the Senator from Colo- 
rado makes in regard to the purchase of wagons by the Interior De- 
partment manufactured in Tennessee, I know nothing of the matter 
except that I know that there is such a firm as that named by him, and 
that it is a very reliable firm. I further know that they have a fine 
reputation all over this country. They do an immense amount of work 
and ship to all parts of the country. Perhaps no firm of that kind of 
wagon-makers has a superior reputation. Iknow further that the Sen- 
ator is mistaken if he thinks that the sum paid for the labor performed 
by convicts in Tennessee is merely nominal, I know something per- 
sonally about that, because I happened to be connected with the exec- 
utive office of the State at the time the law was passed, and I, as chief 
executive, accepted the bid, the highest made for convict labor in the 
United States. That firm to the State of Tennessee gives annually 
$100,250—at any rate it is upwards of $100,000 that they pay annually— 
for the labor of convicts, all of which is matter of legislation in Tennes- 
see, and was approved by the Legislature to which it was ch gelesen 

I think the Senator will find himself likewise mistaken when he in- 
vestigates this matter to the bottom as to its being the lowest bid. It 
is a very Jarge contract, and I have heard it spoken of casually, but I 
did not investigate it, knowing the character of the firm of Cherry, 
Morrow & Co., whom I know very well. I know they are responsible, 
and I furthermore know they are gentlemen of high character and cor- 
rect in their dealings. They stand very high; perhaps no firm in this 
country stands higher. I also know most favorably the Commissioner 
of the Indian Bureau, who had the dealings with them referred to by 
the Senator, and my understanding at the time was that it was the 
only firm in the United States that could furnish the particular kind 
of wagons needed by the time they were wanted. That is to say, the 
wood had to be of a certain character, and had to be seasoned, which 
required much time to effect. A large supply of four hundred wagons 
of the kind wanted within the time specified could be furnished by 
them. Atleast I so understood. 

I want to say further that neither of these parties has any objection 
in the world to going into any investigation that may be desired on 
the part of the Senator from Colorado or of the Senate, and I approve 
of anything he suggests in to an investigation of the case. If 
there is anything wrong about it, let us knowit. I think it will turn 
out that there is no wrong, and not only that, but that it was the best 
bargain that could be obtained by the Secretary of the Interior or those 
who acted under him in getting that particular kind of goods of the 
amountand quality desired. 

So I see no reason why it should not be investigated. If the Sen- 
ator thinks there is a cat in the meal, let it out; these gentlemen will 
not object; but do not let us prejudge the case on the eve of an elec- 
tion and at the very close of the session of Congress. Let us have the 
proof, let us understand it; but right here, on the eve of the election, 
and at the close of the session nothing can be done now to contradict 
it. I will join hands with the Senator to have an investigation at the 
proper time of this matter. : 

These people are from my State, and I know the character of the 
gentlemen who made this contract on both sides, and I am persuaded 
that we could take the Senator as a jury himself, or as a member of 
the committee to act upon it, and he would indorse what has been done 
in this regard. 

I speak of it from the fact of the character of these gentlemen and 
of the work that they perform. That is the only point that concerns 
m; nstituents and the only one I care to discuss. 

. TELLER. Iam not attacking the Senator’s constituents. I 
am not finding fault with Cherry, Morrow & Co. I have no doubt 
they are men of high character, as he says; at least I will take his 


word for it that they are men of financial responsibility and character. 
I have no reason to suppose they are not. I will take issue with the 
Senator, though, when he says that Cherry, Morrow & Co. are the only 
firm that can furnish that kind of wagons. 

Mr. BATE. I understood at the time that they had a very large 
supply of seasoned timber from Indiana and other States which they 
have had drying there for years, and the Commissioner required that 
the wagons should be made of seasoned lumber; and my understanding 
was that they were the only firm that could deliver within the speci- 
2a kia the large number and the particular kind of wagons to be far- 
nished. 

Mr. TELLER. Ifthe number is only four hundred—I have seen it 
stated as high as cight hundred; but evenif it was eight hundred, I will 
guaranty, having had some observation, that there are many concerns 
that can furnish eight hundred wagons, They do not furnish the 


wagons all at once. 
Mr. BATE. Pardon me. My understanding was that there was a 
bid. Whether the wagons were advertised for or not, I do not know, 


Mr. TELLER. All such matters must be advertised. 

Mr. BATE. Then I think I am justified in saying that they were 
advertised and that this firm was the lowest bidder for that particular 
kind of work in the quantity and quality required. 

Mr. TELLER. They were the lowest bidders. That is what the 
other wagon-makers complain of. That is what the honest labor of 
the country complains of. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs must 
advertise for bids, and when he had advertised for them, of course he 
took the lowest bid. He need not have taken the wagons from this 
concern. 

s ie COCKRELL, You say he need not have taken the lowest 
id? 

Mr. TELLER. No, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Suppose this firm was the lowest bidder? 

Mr. TELLER. He is not obliged to take the lowest bidder. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then to whom should he give the contract? 

Mr. TELLER. He could give it to any other concern that he saw 
fit, that was responsible, that made a bid. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And not be impeached for violating the law? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, then, you hold that the laws of 
Congress are not binding on the Executive Departments. 

Mr. TELLER. No, I do not. The laws of Congress do not require 
the officer to do it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does not the law of Congress expressly require 
him to let the contract to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. TELLER. He is to be the judge of the fitness and propriety of 
every bid. He has discretion, and there are a great many bids that 
are received which are lower than others that are not deemed proper 
for the Government to accept. The Government rules out a * of 
bidders and gives them notice, If you bid here, although you are the 
lowest bidder, you can not come in. Why? ‘Because you are a fail- 
ing bidder; because you have not kept your contracts.“ The oficer 
was not necessarily compelled to accept the bid. If he was, then there 
is the more necessity for a change of the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, if he were compelled to do it, 
it was a Republican law that compelled him. 

Mr. TELLER. That law was on the statute-book long before the 
Republican party came into power or into existence. I noticed that 
the Senator from Missouri and some others seem to think when any 
complaint is made of mal-administration anywhere, if they can just find 
that it was done under Republican administration, that is all right and 
they are justified. 

Mr. BATE. Will the Senator pardon me if I ask him a question? 
He has been connected with the Interior Department in an official ca- 
pacity. Was it the custom when he was there to allow contracts to go 
to any other than the lowest bidder? 

Mr. TELLER. These contracts are made by a board of commission- 
ers. A board in New York makes these contracts, a board of distin- 
guished philan ic gentlemen, and many and many a time they re- 
port in favor of giving contracts not to the lowest bidder, because they 
think it to the advantage of the Government to take some other. p 

Mr. BATE. Then this whole thing is justifiable according to the 
Senator’s own suggestion, as those distinguished philanthropic gentle- 
men, as a board, approved it. : 

Mr. TELLER. I am talking about the administration of public af- 
fairs. Iam saying that if that is the law, if they are compelled to do 
it, I want the law changed and I want some legislation. We have pro- 

legislation and we have passed a bill in both bodies of Congress 
which would have been the law but for the action of the President. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator wants legislation. Does he expect to have 
it at the close of this session here? j 

Mr. TELLER. I do not, but I want itat the next. There isa bill 
pending now which can be so amended as to cover the whole ground. 
I want to know what the facts are. I want to know something about 
them. We have submitted this question to the Commissioner of Labor. 
He made a report in 1886. 

Mr. BATE. What committee is this resolution directed to? 


1888. 
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Mr. TELLER. The Committee on Indian Affairs. On the 2d of 
Angnst, 1886, the following resolution was approved by the President: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amei- 
tea in Concr. st assembled, That the Commissioner of Labor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to make a full investigation as to the kind and amount of work performed in 
the penal institutions of the several States and Territories of the United States 
and the District of Columbia, as to the methods under which convicts are or 
niay be employed, and as to all the facts pertaining to convict labor and the in- 
finence of the same upon the industries of the country, and embody the results 
of such investigation in his second annual report to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Provided, That the investigation hereby authorized can be carried out 
under the appropriations made for the expenses of the Bureau of Labor for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1887. 

Under that the Commissioner of Labor made an exhaustive report 
which, I submit to the Senator from Tennessee, it would be well for 
him or any other Senator tostudy who believes that convict labor is the 
proper thing, who believes that the honest labor of this country should 
be put in competition with convict labor, and that the Government 
should be the patron of convict labor. I do not believe in it. The Com- 
missioner reports that it is hostile and injurious, as did the commis- 
sioners of variousStates. Mr. Louis D. Pilsbury, the superintendent of 
prisons of New York, in 1879 reported against putting the free laborers 
of New York in competition with convict labor. I want so far as I can 
that the Government of the United States shall give no aid or encour- 
agement to what is considered a degradation of American labor that is 
prevailing all over the Southwest and South. No such thing can be 
done in the North, 

Mr. BATE. ‘The Senator will permit me to say that I looked into 
that matter formerly to some extent, and the very system in vogue in 
Tennessee in regard to the management of the prisons, which involves 
necessarily the leasing of the convicts and the work that they do, is 
taken from the report of James G. Blaine, of Maine, when he was in 
the Legislature there as chairman of a committee. 

I want to state further in regard to the convict labor question, that 
Tam not discussing it now, but only looking to the matter brought 
out by the Senator which concerns my State and my constituents. 

Mr. TELLER. If there is any wicked thing that has occurred in 
this country that the Democrats do not lay to James G. Blaine I should 
like to know what it is. 

Mr. BATE, It seems whenever we do we hit the nail on the head 
every time. 

Mr. TELLER. If he ever made a mistake, they are ready to fol- 
low him, but they are not ready to follow him in any good work. 
ip do not adopt his principles of protection to American labor, and 

that. 

Mr. BATE. I hope they never will. 

Mr. TELLER. But if he should come out in favor of convict labor 
they would regard it as good authority and they would consider them- 
selves absolved from the slightest criticism if they could only cite him 
as a witness, 

Mr. BATE. The Senator follows him in other things; but he does 
not propose to follow him in this, as it does not suit todo so just now 
on the eve of a national election. 

Mr. TELLER. I was a protectionist and I knew something about 
these things before I ever heard of James G. Blaine. Iam as old in 
years as he is, if not older. I do not follow him when I think he is 
wrong. I follow him when he is in accord with my ideas. I do not 
know whether he recommended convict labor or not. If the Senator 
means to say that he is in accord with him on that let him produce his 
authority. I donot know whether he is in favor of doing work of this 
kind with convict labor or whether he is opposed to it. I only speak 
for myself, and I am not condemning or criticising Tennessee. I have 
nothing to do with it. Iam simply stating that, as a member of the 
legislative department of this Government, I want, if I can, to say ot 
the Executive Departments of the Government, You shall not do this 
thing;’’ and if they reply that they think they are compelled by law, 
then they may be 8 until we pass new legislation, and I shail 
inquire of the Executive then, when they come back with that reply, 
‘Why did you not put your signature to that bill in 1887? 
Why did you not, when the legislative department of the Government 
said they would protect the honest labor of the country against convict 
competition, say that you agreed with us?’? When the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs sets up his defense, that it was the positive enactment 
of law that compelled him to make this purchase, that is the answer I 
propose to make to him. 

Mr. BATE. There is no objection to the inquiry on the part of 
either the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, or the parties to the contract. I join with the Senator in asking 
for the investigation. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the objection interposed by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], the resolution lies over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdrew the objection to enable the Senator 
from Colorado to make his remarks. ; 

Mr. President, this resolution recites that: 


It is reported that the Seoretary of the Interior has purchased a large num- 
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ber of wagons for the Indian service that were manufactured with prison labor 
in the State of Tennessee, thus putting the honest labor of the country in com- 
petition with such prison labor. 


And thereforea committee of investigation is to be appointed. There 
is no allegation here that this alleged action is in violation of law. 
There is no allegation here that there was any criminality in letting 
this contract. There is no allegation that the Secretary of the Interior 
has, directly or indirectly, transgressed or violated or evaded or in any 
manner avoided the operation of the laws in force. Then, why ask for 
acommittee? What do you want to inquire into? Do you wanta 
smelling committee to take testimony and publish it on the heels of 
the election? Is that the object? í 

Mr. TELLER. No, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me to 
say a word. Ihave not any idea that there will be any testimony 
taken before the election. It has nothing to do with the clection. 
The committee will probably not touch the question until the next 
session. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then why introduce it here now? Why not 
wait until next session? No, Mr. President, this is purely political; 
and as such I meet it. 

I say that if the Senator wants information from the proper Depart- 
ment in regard to this, a resolution of inquiry addressed to the De- 
partment will be answered, and that is legitimate. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will allow me to say that I do not need 
any. I assert here that they have bought these wagons, if that is what 
the Senator means. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you assert that it was done in violation of 
law? Isay that they were compelled to buy them if they followed 
the law. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I want to change the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then bring in a bill to change the law. Do you 
want a committee to inquire whether the law should be changed or 
not? 

Mr. TELLER. We passed a bill through the Senate and through the 
House, and the President pocketed it. That is why the trouble now 
exists. But for that pocket veto the bill would have been a law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When was that bill sent to the President? 

Mr. TELLER. It passed this body on the 28th day of February, 
1887. I will venture to say one hundred bills that passed later than 
that got his signature. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That may be. When did it pass the House? 
When did it reach the President? 

Mr. TELLER. It was a House bill, and went from here to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was on the 28th of February, and Congress 
adjourned on the 3d of March. Any honest President who knows what 
he is doing is compelled when a multitude of bills are passed at the 
close of a session to withhold his signature from a few. 

Mr. President, this is the law, and I assert that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, when he was Secretary of the Interior, never 
permitted one of his subordinate bureau officers to reject the lowest 
responsible bidder for a proper article when the law required bids to 
be invited. He would not have risked his reputation as an honest man 
and as an honest official before the people of this country by compelling 
one of his subordinate officers to accept a higher bid than was put in 
by another responsible bidder, and he knowsit. These bids were made 
in the same way that they have been and under thesame law for years 
and years. 

This is only in keeping with what I saw some time ago in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. My attention was not called to it in the REC- 
ORD, but was called to it by an editorial article in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, which, as I now recollect, was almost verbatim the speech 
of a distinguished Republican member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and it was headed A brilliant financial exploit,“ and goes on 
to state: 

In 1887 the Federal Government advertised for bids for 2,000 blankets for the 
Medical Department of the Army. The specifications were plain as to the text- 
ure and quality of the fabric, and the weight was to be 4 pounds, The lowest 
bids were one from an American manufacturer for $2.56 and one from an En- 
glish maker for $2.25. There was a difference, therefore, of only 31 cents be- 
tween the bids, the British figures being the price delivered in this country 
minus the duty. Undersuch circumstances, the natural inference would be that 
the Government would give the contract to the American manufacturer, and 
keep in this country the money which they would cost, so that this money 
would go to the benefit of domestic labor. 

Now, the Senator from Colorado is trying to draw the same conclu- 
sion, that the natural inference would be that the official would disre- 
gard the lowest bid and give the contract to somebody else. No, Mr. 
President, no honest official could do it. My attention was called to 
that charge, and I addressed a letter to the Secretary of War for the 
facts in the case. I have his reply in my hands, and Iam very glad 
of the opportunity to read it and spread it upon the record: 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, August 7, 1888. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d 
instant, inclosing 4 clipping from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat relative to the 
purchase of blankets for the Medica! Department of the Army, and requesting 
to be furnished with a statement of the facts in the case. 
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In reply, I beg to state that on March 4, 1887, the Medical ent adver- 
tised for pro: ls for medical and 8 supplies; among the articles were 
2,000 white all-wool twilled blankets. The letter of advertisement (copy here- 
with) informed all bidders that two prices might be given to any proposal for 
any item, one for delivery in bond, the otherfor Canea uty paid, Thenum- 
ber of blankets purchased was 2,000. The price was $2.252 each, The only pro- 
posals received were from American bidders. 


Not British bidders. 


The lowest bid for a blanket of domestic manufacture, to be made of imported 
wool, was $2.56. The contract was a ed to C. W. Hayes, of Washington, D. 
C., at $2.252, in bond at the port of New York. 


000 blankets, at $2.56, would have cost. . . . . .. 
Z0 blankets, at $2.252, cost . .. oe 


Amount saved to the Government . . .. . .. ... . . .. . . . — 616 


The blankets supplied by Mr. Hayes were superior in quality and weight to 
any of the samples submitted by the other bidders, and exceeded the standard 
weight of 4 pounds by 2} to 4 ounces each. They were all wool,as reported 
by the Army chemist r examination, while none of the other samples sub- 
mitted exceeded the standard weight; and in the matter of quality some were 
of inferior wool or manufacture and others were not all wool. The principle 
acted upon by ‘edical Department has been to buy the best article t could 
be had aioe the lowest bidder, this being in strict compliance with paragraph 
1534, Army Regulations, which provides that See in the rare cases where 
the United States may elect to exercise its right to — nog proposals, 
contracts will be awarded to the lowest responsible bona fide bidder, who, 


$5,120 
4 


* 


po. 

when 
required, produces a proper article and whose proposal therefor is not unrea- 
sonable in amount.” 


Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator read that sentence again, going 
back to where the Government reserves the right to reject? 
Mr. COCKRELL. I will read it again: 


This being in strict compliance with ph 1534, Army Regulations, which 
provides that “except in the rare cases where the United States may elect to 
exercise its reserv 8 proposals, contracts will be a ed to the 
lowest responsible bona fide bidder, who, when required, produces a proper ar- 
ticle, and whose proposal therefor is not unreasonable in amount.” © 


That is always reserved in all proposals for contracts, not that you 
can reject the lowest bid and take the second or third, but you have 
got to reject them all and advertise again. That is what is meant by 
the rejection of proposals. 


Section 2505, Revised Statutes of the United States, provides that articles im- 
ported for the use of the United States shall be admitted duty free if the price of 
the articles did not include the duty. Various articles of foreign manufacture, 
such as quinine, morphine, olive oil, linen sheets,and pillow-cases, as well as 
books, meteorol instruments, plate-glass, and Portland cement, have for 
many years a in bond, from American bidders for use in 
the Medical Department, the 8 — Corps, and for river and harbor works. 
Such articles as are enumerated in were purchased in bond under the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Grant, Hayes,and Arthur. Under the administra- 
tion of President Grant the number of purchases of articles made abroad for the 
Signal Service was largely in excess of those for any corresponding period. 
Under President Hayes's administration there were forty permits granted for 
free entry for the Signal Service. Under President Arthur’s administration 
there were sixty-one permits, and under the present Administration num- 


ber has fallen to nineteen. 
The newspaper clipping is returned herewith. 
Very respectfully, 
WM. C. ENDICOTT, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. F. M. 


United States Senate, 1518 R strect, northwest, Washington, D. C. 

This was published as a direct charge against this Administration; 
the intention was to make the impression that it was doing something 
that had never been done before, that it was violating the law, that it 
was giving British manufacturers the advantage in our own home 
market over our home manufacturers, and was purchasing British 
goods to the exclusion of American goods. It was published as a de- 
parture from the settled practice. ‘That was the reason the article was 
published as a criticism upon the Administration. Now this record 
shows what? It shows that the officers of the Medical Department 
were only pursuing the policy which has been pursued invariably; that 
the same thing was done under the administration of President Grant 
to a greater extent, under President Hayes toa greater extent, and un- 
der President Arthur to a greater extent, and was in compliance with 
Jaw and with Army regulations, and instead of being a discrimination 
against American manufacturers or American goods, the invitations 
were to American bidders, and Americans bid for furnishing the sup- 

lies. 
p Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Benator a question, now 
that he has got through with that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, I yield. 

Nr. TELLER. I ask the Senator if he approves of this system of 
doing business, whether it was done under Grantor Arthur or anybody 
else? 


Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir; when the Congress of the United States 
passes a law and requires the executive branches of this Government 
to purchase everything upon invitations or bids for contracts, and 
directs them to be let to the lowest responsible bidder, I say that the 
officer who acts must.do as the law prescribes. He has no discretion. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the question I asked the Senator. I 


asked whether he favored and approved the principle of buying of for- 

' eigners when we could buy at home? I want to know if he is not in 
favor of so modifying the law that the Government shall buy of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and American producers. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. My opinions are not in discussion, and it is not 
anybody’s business what they are so far as this point is concerned. 
say so without wishing to answer the Senator shortly; but it is a ques- 
tion of fact with which my opinions have nothing todo. Ihave not 
time to give my opinion on that question when I am discussing 
another. Here is the law which bas been on the statute-books during 
twenty-odd years of Republican administration. 

Mr. TELLER. Are you in favor of changing it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. You have been in power; you were Secretary of 
the Interior; and where is your recommendation to change the law, 
sir? Ifyou were in favor of it, when did you recommend it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The Chair will pardon me. When did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado when he was Secretary of the Interior 
send to the Congress of the United States through his chief executive 
officer a recommendation to repeal this law which he and his subordi- 
nates carried out? 

Mr. TELLER. I think if I had done so, the Senator would have re- 
garded it as avery remarkable performance on my part to send in such 
a recommendation. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is the duty of the Department officers and 
the President to communicate to Congress their views in regard to 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And the Senator, when Secretary of the Interior, 
was derelict if he did not do it. 

Mr. BATE. That is one of the just criticisms to be made, that while 
the Senator was in office seeing all these evils, that he did not recom- 
mend a remedy in his official capacity, and that he has not heretofore 
done it, but waits till the close of the session, and right upon the heels 
of an election, and then makes his suggestions. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I haye not recom- 
mended it now. 

Mr. BATE. But the resolution does. ‘ 

Mr. TELLER. I have not attacked the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. The Senator says there is no charge of an illegal contract. Of 
course not. I did not intend to make any. I simply say this thing 
has been done, and I want a committee to inquire whether any legisla- 
tion is n . We know that the House of Representatives and 
the Senate thought it was, and if the Senator from Missouri is right it 
Vas nany, but the President did not approve of that kind of leg- 

ation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam perfectly astonished at one thing, that the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado gets up here and frankly admits 
that he has not even given his opinion on this question when he has 
been trying to incite me to give mine. 

Mr. TELLER. Why, Mr. President, I said distinctly what my 
views were. The Benator could not have listened to me. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It may have been in the Senator’s first remarks, 
but not in the last. 

Mr. TELLER. I said distinctly that I was opposed to anything 
of that kind, but if legislation was necessary, as both Houses seem to 
have thought it was at one time, I was in favor of that legislation, 
and I want the committee to report whether it is necessary or not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I dislike extremely to be annoyed in the midst 
of my discourse, but I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to interrupt the Senator about this very 

matter. Iam gratified myself to heat the letter read from the Secre- 
tary of War. That seems to disclose the fact that the only difference 
between a 5-pound blanket produced in this country and one produced 
abroad, irrespective of duty, is 31 cents per blanket. In Iowa we have 
been taught for a good many years that the duty is added to the price 
of all domestic productions. But it seems from the letterof the Secre- 
tary of War that that is a great that our domestic producers 
produce blankets within 31 cents for a 5-pound blanket of the cost 
abroad, irrespective of duty. That is avery gratifying letter to me, and 
I hope the Senator will have it printed in the RECORD. 
Mr. I hope the distinguished Senator from Iowa will 
listen again and refresh his multiplication powers, and he will ascer- 
tain that he is very much mistaken.. He must go back to the ele- 
mentary arithmetic. 


Two prices might be given to any proposal for any item, one for delivery in 
bond, the other for delivery duty Th bi 


e number of blankets purchased 
was 2,000. The price was 


. Theonly 
American bidders. The lowest bid fora blanket of domestic manufacture, to 
be made of imported wool, was 
of Washington, D. C., at $2.252 in bond at the port of New York. 

Duty free. The Government pays no duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly; that is to say, the price of the domestic 
blanket is within 31 cents of the price of the foreign blanket. So this 
old idea about duties seems to be dissipated by this letter. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘‘Dissipated!’? Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the point I make. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. If they had been of the same quality 
it would have been a different matter; but here was imported wool upon 


i 


received were from 


The contract was awarded to C. W. Hayes, * 


1888. 
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which the home mannfacturer had paid a duty, but then the home 
manufacture was not all wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Did the Secretary of War require that these blank- 
ets should be made from imported wool as a part of the specifications? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Congress required it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To be made from imported wool? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Congress requires any woolen blanket if it has 
the right kind of wool in it, by virtue of the very law they passed to 
have the imported wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have my attention called to 
that law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The law imposing duties on imported wool. 

Mr. ALLISON, That statement of the Secretary of War isina little 
addendum there, It is perfectly absurd to suppose that he issued pro- 

for American blankets to be made of imported wool. That is a 

ittle lapsus of the clerk who wrote that letter and for the purpose of 

making a point. There is no such thing possible as that the Secretary 

of War, certainly not a Democratic Secretary, would require a domestic 

manufacturer of blankets to bid to furnish only blankets made of im- 

ported wool. That would be an absurdity that I would not suppose 
the Secretary of War would be guilty of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I guess he did not do that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That can not be so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The letter speaks for itself. The letter shows 
exactly what the transaction was, and it shows the meanness and the 
desperation of a political party that undertakes to censure the action 
of Democratic officials for what it did for twenty-odd years itself and 
what was done under its laws; and when it criticises a Democratic offi- 
cial in that act,to make the impression that it is the first time in the 
history of the country that such a thing was ever done, there is where 
I say the censure is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not on that point. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Iam on that point, and Iam going to grind itin. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam on the other point. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the point Lam on. Here a distinguished 
Republican member of the House of Representatives gets up on the 
floor and makes that statement to produce the impression that the Dem- 
ocratic party has deviated from the law and from the policies of former 
administrations, and has given preference to a British manufacturer 
over an American manufacturer, and it is in consonance with the hy- 
pocrisy of the so-called foreign British policy ’’ when applied to our 
revenue policy; it is in keeping with that. 

Mr. President, the statement was made for the express purpose of 
deceiving the people. It was made to create the impression upon the 
people of the United States that this Democratic Secretary of War had 
done a thing that never had been done in the history of this country; 
done a thing which a Republican administration would have scorned 
to do} done a thing which ought to deter the honest American voters 
from voting for it; and it is spread upon the record and sent broadcast 
throughout the country. Now,the facts are what? That the Secre- 
tary of War pursued the law exactly. The facts are that the Repub- 
lican administrations of Grant, of Hayes, and of Arthur, every one of 
them, did the same thing, and did it when the Secretaryship of the 
Interior was held by the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. We did not buy any blankets from Great Britain. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They were bought precisely in the same way 
under the administration of Arthur, of which the Senator was a mem- 
ber. There were sixty-one permits then—more than under any other 
administration. 

Mr. TELLER. For blankets? 

Mr. COCKRELL. To buy articles of foreign manufacture for the 
Signal Service and other services, and it makes no difference whether 
they were blankets or not. 

Mr. TELLER. Olive-oil, and instruments not made in this country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all; nothing of that kind. They were 
precisely the articles manufactured here, and now the Senator comes 
in when he knows his resolution can not pass 

Mr. TELLER. I do not see why it should not. The Senator may 
possibly know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because I say to you frankly that I do 
not propose that you shall have any smelling committees to put forth 
just what they please before the election. You can call upon the Sec- 
retary for any information in regard to this matter, and he will give 
it to you. Iam speaking plainly now. There is no deception about 
the matter. That is all of it. We have no objection to the investiga- 
tion, none in the world, but you can not make it now. You can not 
have your committee sitting here between now and the election to put 
out any kind of report it chooses. You can call on the Secretary of the 
Interior for information, and he will furnish it immediately; but I will 
reich consent to this kind of a process. It is not fair nor honest nor 
J 

This is an attempt to censure the Secretary of the Interior and the 
administration of the Indian Office, for what? For precisely,what has 
been done, and for precisely what the law requires and what was done 


under the administration of the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
when he was Secretary of the Interior, and What was done under all 
his Republican predecessors when they were honest, in every instance. 
They had the law beforethem. They were compelled to take the lowest 
responsible bidder, and they had no right to inquire whether these 
‘wagons were made in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, in Missouri, in 

or in any other State. Wherethey were manufactured had nothing to 
do with the wagons themselves, but their character and fitness for the 
work desired was the point. And why does the Senator introduce this 
resolution? It is to make an impression upon the voters of the United 
States that the Democratic administration of the Interior Department 
has been acting against American labor and in favor of convict labor. 
It is not fair, it is not just, it is not right. 4 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri seems to 
be offended because I did not attack the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs or the Secretary of the Interior. That is rather remarkable. I 
suppose if I had done so, he might have got up more indignation than 
he has now over this thing. I did not pretend to attack the Secretary 
of the Interior. I said this was what was being done. I said I was 
opposed to it, that I wanted the committee to see if it could be stopped 
either under existing law or by other laws to be enacted. The Sen- 
ator says it can not be stopped under existing law. So much the 
worse, then, for the Executive of this country who declined to sign 
the bill sent to him from the legislative branch of the Government 
without a dissent, everybody being in favor of it. 

The Senator from Missouri will not stand in his place and say that 
he is in favor of the Government buying convict-labor products in this 
country to-day. Of course I understand he is in favor of our buying 
the products of foreign convict labor from Austria, because he can not 
be otherwise if he is in favor of free which he is whenever the 
aa of the Government do not compel it to have revenue from 

uties. ð 

Mr, President, the Senator says that this thing has been done, and 
was done under my administration of the Interior Department. The 
Senator does not know as much about the administration of the Interior 
Department as I do, especially while I had charge of it. I know we 
never bought any wagons made by convict labor. I know, what is 
more, that I never would have bought them. He knows and everybody 
knows that there is a discretion in every public officer that he may ex- 
ercise, and he is only amenable when he abuses the exercise of that 
power. The very notice that the Senator reads here shows that the 
officials may reject the proposals made, and it is not, as he says, nec- 
essary to reject them all. They may reject any man’s proposal if they 
think he will not furnish a good article, or that he will not furnish it 
according to the contract. There is a list in every Department of the 
Government of what are called “failing bidders, who are prohibited 
from bidding; that is tosay, the Departments, when they come to their 
bids, throw them out. 

The Senator has seen fit to read a very remarkable letter of the 
Secretary of War, which I am very glad he has submitted. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask the Senator before reading the letter to yield 
to me a moment to see if I understand this matter of the purchase of 
foreign blankets. 

= PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is asserted here that there is a law which requires 
supplies for the Army and other Departments to be purchased by ad- 
vertisement and that the contract must be let to the lowest bidder. I 
can not believe that there is any law which requires the acceptance of 
the lowest bid from a foreigner of goods delivered in bond if the price 
of the goods delivered in bond is less than the price of the home manu- 
factured article. Take thisinstance. I understand that the blankets 
which were furnished were 5-pound blankets. The price of the foreign 
article delivered in bond was $2.25. The lowest bid for blankets of 
American manufacture, as I understand, was $2.56; but we are told 
that the duty upon 5-pound blankets would be 12 cents a pound or 60 
cents, with an addition of 35 per cent. ad valorem, which would make 
a total duty of $1.37, which, added to $2.25, would make the actual 
cost of the English blanket $3.62, as against the cost of a blanket of 
American manufacture $2.56, or a difference of $1.06, or a little over 
a dollar’s difference in the price of the 5-pound blankets. 

If there is a law that requires the acceptance of a bid for a foreign 
article delivered in bond without payment of duty to be received, if it 
is less than the price of the domestic article, I shall be very glad to 
learn it. I can not believe there is any such law in existence. Ishall 
be glad to be informed on a subject of which Iam ignorant, and I shall 
be sorry to learn that we have such a law on the statute-book by which 
an executive officer would be authorized to purchase blankets and to 
actually pay—because it amounts to that—a dollar apiece more for the 
foreign than for the domestic article. If I understand this matter, 
that is this exact case, because if the blankets had paid the duty every 
blanket would have paid to the Goyernment $1.37, to be added to the 

rice. 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator frora Missouri, as I said a little while 
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ago, regards himself as justified and the Administration as justified for 
anything it does if he can find that it has ever been done under a Re- 
publican administration. The trouble with this Administration and 
the Democratic party is that they have only adopted our vices. When- 
ever we have been doing things that we ought not to have done they 
follow quickly in our wake to do the same thing, and if anybody criti- 
cises the action they say You did the same thing.” When we at- 
tempt to make any reform in these things we shall be met with Dem- 
ocratic opposition upon the theory that it was done under Republican 
administration. Thatis not the question. The question is whether 
itis right. When I ask the Senator whether he approves it, he says 
it is of no consequence what his opinion is, That is not the question. 
He is justifying the Administration, and says they did right. 

This letter is a remarkable letter, and I agree with the Senator from 
Towa that it is a valuable addition to the literature of this age on the 
tariff question. It is remarkable in several respects. It is an admis- 
sion that the charge made was true. It is remarkable because it attempts 
to justify the transaction on the ground that somebody else had done 
the same thing. And yet it does not say thatany Republican adminis- 
tration ever bought a blanket of this character. Olive oil and some 
other things were bought for the Signal Service, perhaps some instru- 
ments, something, nobody knows what. The Senator says that the 
Department got a superior articleat a gain of 31 cents per blanket. 
When the Departments advertise for an article they specify what that 
article shall be. If they want an all-wool article it must be all wool, 
and if a man bid for an all-wool article and did not send the right sam- 
ple, all wool, of course his bid was not accepted. Now let us see what 
this says: 

In reply I beg to state that on March 4, 1887, the Medical Department adver- 
tised for proposals for medical and hospital supplies. Among the articles were 


two thousand white all-wool twilled blankets. The letter of advertisement 
(copy herewith) * 


I wish the Senator, if he has that letter, would produce that 


informed all bidders that two prices might be given to any proposal for any 
item, one for delivery in bond, the other for delivery duty paid. The number 
of blankets purchased was two thousand. The price was $2,252 each. The 
only proposals received were from American bidders. 

The Senator emphasized that. He thinks he has escaped the charge 
that we are buying foreign products because an American go-between, 
amiddle-man, was making a profit, was bringing these blankets in and 
selling them to the Government, an American importer, who of course 
in the nature of things agrees with the Senator from Missouri in his 
views of the political economy of the country which would justify the 
buying of everything from abroad and making nothing athome. That 
has nothing to do with it. The question is not who sold them to the 
Government, but who made them? Were they of American or of for- 
eign manufacture? Itis admitted here that they were foreign blan- 
kets. 

The lowest bid for a blanket of domestic manufacture, to be made of imported 
wool, was $2.56. 

Other American manufacturers might have bid and not suggested in 
their hid that the blanket was to be of imported wool. This foreign 
Administration could not get along unless they had imported blankets 
or blankets made of imported wool. The good old-fashioned wool of 
American sheep would not do. The Senator undertook to say that we 
could not make any blankets out of American wool, and that if they 
were suitable blankets they had to be made of imported wool. Does 
not the Senator know that we have produéed the finest blankets ever 
made in the world on the American continent? There has been no 
blanket made under the light of the sun that is superior to blankets 
which have been made on the American continent, and I think they 
were made of American wool. Does not the Senator know that there 
has been no finer wool raised anywhere than we have raised in this 
country? The high-bred sheep of this country have sold for more money 
in America than any other place inthe world. If the Senator does not 
know it, he ought to look up the sheep industry and he would find it 
out. 

Evidently the Senator has a copy of the advertisement. If he will 
produce it, we shall find out whether this was a call for blankets made 
of imported wool or not. I do not know, I can hardly believe that we 
have reached that state of affairs where the Secretary of War would ad- 
vertise for blankets that must be made of imported wool. I know that 
they have gone very far in those things, but that is going further than 
J] think any Secretary of War would ever do, or anybody else. I do not 
think the Senator from Missouri would justify that. 

The contract was awarded to C. W. Hayes, of Washington, D. C., at $2.252 in 
bond at the port of New York. 


2,000 blankets at $2.56 Would have cost. . . .. . . ... eee eee 
2,000 blankets at 22.252. . . . . . sestese: eos, 


Amount saved to the Government. 


I am glad of the correction. It has gone all over the country that 


the amount was $16 less—$600 instead of $616. 


The blankets supplied by Mr. Hayes were superior in quality and weight to 
any of the saniples submitted by the other bidders— 


Of course they were. They were made of impotted wool, and made 
abroad, and of course they were better be¢ause they were made abroad. 
I know a great many gentlemen who would not buy an article of 
American manufacture for their clothes. They think if they are not 
made in Great Britain they are not good, and half the time they are 
wearing American cloth under the supposition that they are wearing 
English goods. Not long ago a gentleman in New York wanted to fit 
his house with carpets, and he went up to one of the distinguished car- 
pet manufacturers of the country and looked over his stock, and said 
that there was nothing there at all that would suit him, that he must 
haye an English carpet. Then he went to another establishment where 
he purchased what he supposed to be an English carpet, but it was 
really an American carpet, and he was entirely content to pay 50 per 
cent. more for what he supposed was an English carpet. There is a 
good deal of that sort of fecling in this country, but I did not know 
that it had got into the War Department to the extent that it seems 
to have got there by this letter. But let me read on— 


and exceeded the standard weight of 4 pounds by 2} to 4 ounces each. 


There was a fraud on every American bidder. What right had they 
to give any preference because the blanket weighed more? They said: 
“Bring us a blanket of this kind.“ If they wanted 4 ounces more, or 
half a pound more, it was their place to ask forit. The American bid- 
der had a right to suppose that he was to bid for the blankets they had 
advertised for, and no others. However, we have not got the blankets, 
and, seeing this thing through British eyes, it may be that the quality 
and the weight are both superior because of the origin of the blankets. 

They were all wool, as reported by the army chemist after examination, 
while none of the other samples submitted exceeded the standard weight. 

Of course not. Why should they? Naturally they would not, and 
naturally men would bid for the quality of blankets that were de- 
scribed in the advertisement calling for bids. If the Department 
wanted a 4-pound blanket men would bid for a 4-pound blanket. If 
they wanted a 2}-pound blanket they would bid fora 24-pound blanket. 

And in the matter of quality some were of inferior wool or manufacture and 
others were not all wool. 

If they were not all wool they did not come within the provisions 
of the advertisement, and of course they would be rejected. 

The principle acted upon by the Medical Department has been to buy the 
best article that could be had from the lowest bidder, this being in strict com- 
pliance with paragraph 1534, Army Regulations, which provides that “except 
in rare cases where the United States may elect to exercise its reserved right to 
reject proposals.“ 

So that they do reject proposals. The Senator says—and I know he 
has the power to do it—that this resolution shall not pass, that there 
shall be no smelling committee, there shall be nosecrets of this Admin- 
istration exposed on the eve of the election which might exhibit the 
fraudulent pretenses of the Senator’s political associates when they say 
that they are in favor of the protection of American labor, and that 
their system of economy will not injure American labor. It is pos- 
sible that an examination might disclose something. The Senator says 
it will be harmless after election; we must wait until after election. 
If the Senator’s theory is correct, that there is a statute which makes 
it imperative on the Administration thus to buy the product of con- 
vict labor, then the greater guilt rests upon him who pocketed a bill 
that we had passed with entire unanimity to prevent that very thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair), The con- 
sideration of the resolution is objected to by the Senator from Mis 
souri, and it goes over under the rule. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOWSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had the following joint reso- 
lutions, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Joint resolution (H, Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House of Representatives borne on the 
annual rolls their respective salaries for the month of October on the 
20th day of said month; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making appropriations to enable the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
pay to session employés of the Senate and House for the full month of 
October. 

The message also announced that the House had non-concurred in 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7843) granting to 
Citrous Water Company right of way across Papago Indian reserva- 
tion in Maricopa County, Arizona; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Hupp, Mr. PEEL, and Mr. NELSON the maragers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


THE REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in the report of his speech made 
day before yesterday, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] in- 
corporated a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 


1888. 


which the Commissioner said he inclosed a letter which had been 
addressed to Hon. JAMES B. BECK, on the subject of methylation of 
spirits. The inclosure was not printed with the Commissioner’s letter, 
and I should be very glad, if the Senator has a copy of it, if he will have 
it inserted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have it at my room. I have not got it here. 
I will bring it in the morning. There were five or six inclosures which 
I never read in full, and, as the Senator will remember, I had finished 
my speech before I discovered that I had not read this letter, and 
simply handed it in. The others I will have here in the morning. I 
forgot to give to the Reporter the other Jetters. There were quite a 
number of them. I will bring them and have them put inthe RECORD 
in the morning, I do not remember what he says about the letter 
spoken of, but there were, I think, three or four other communica- 
tions. I will let the Senator see them in the morning just as if they 
were printed. I regret that I did not think of it. IseeI have not 
got them here, and I remember now that there were a number of 
them. r 

I move that we take a recess for fifteen minutes. There may be 
some communications from the President, and I should like to have a 
short recess. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Make it half au hour. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thirty minutes, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate take a recess for thirty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate thereupon took a recess for 
thirty minutes. At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled, 
at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. 


REPORT OF PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. ALLISON. I should like to take this occasion, if there is noth- 
ing pressing before the Senate, to call attention to two or three mat- 
ters for the convenience of the Senate and to ask the consideration of 
several House resolutions in regard to printing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Are they resolutions reported from the Committee 
on Printing? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
these are not reports from the committee. They areresolutions which 
have been handed to me by the clerk of the Committee on Printing. 
I ask the Senate to consider the concurrent resolution of the House of 
Representatives for printing the report of the Director of the Mint on 
the production of the precious metals of the United States for the 
year 1887. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Com- 
mittee on Printing will be discharged from the further consideration 
of the resolution. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the report 
of the Director of the Mint on the production of the precious metals in the 
United States for the year 1887 be printed, and that 9,000.extra copies be printed, 
4,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 2,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Director of the Mint. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution just read. 
7 The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 

ution. 

Mr. ALLISON. The estimate of the cost of this printing is $2,484. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Committee on Printing be discharged 
from the further consideration of the concurrent resolution of the House 
of Representatives to print copies of the first and second annual reports 
of the Commissioner of Labor, with a view to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Printing will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the resolution, if there be 
no objection. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 5,000 copies each, in cloth binding, of the first and second annual re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Labor for the use of the Department of Labor. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1888, 

Mr. ALLISON, I ask that the Committee on Printing be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res, 229) to 
print the Agricultural Report for 1888. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Com- 
mittee on Printing will be discharged from the further consideration 
of the joint resolution. The Chair hears none. 

- Mr. ALLISON, ask for the present consideration of the joint reso- 
ution. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 229) to print the 
Agricultural Report for 1888, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, eic., That there be printed 400,000 copies of the annual report of the 


Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1888: 70,000 copies for the use of the 
members of the Senate, 300,000 copies for the use of the members of the House 
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of R ntatives, and 30,000 copies for the use of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, the illustrations for the same to be executed under the supervision of the 
Public Printer, in accordance with directions of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, said illustrations to be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture; and the copy for the illustrations of said report shall be placed in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than the 20th day of December, 1888, and 
the copy of the text not later than the Ist day of February, 1889. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe the division as between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is the usual division. The House are to 
receive 300,000 copies and the Senate 70,000 copies, and 30,000 copies 
will he for the use of the Department of Agriculture. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri if that is not the usual division. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wanted to make an inquiry in regard to that 
matter. We have a rule as to documents which I think we have pretty 
well established, that the Senate shall have in the proportion of one- 
third and the House two-thirds, but, as I understand, it has been the 
rule of the Committee on Printing, and also a rule acquiesced in by the 
Senate for some years, to let the House members have a larger propor- 
tion of the Agricultural Report than of the other documents. I un- 
derstand from the clerk of the Committee on Printing that this is the 
usual ratio. If it is, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. TELLER. I think that gives us the usual ratio of about eight 
hundred that we have had, or something in that neighborhood; but it 
has always seemed to me that it was folly to go to the great expense 
of publishing a large book like this and then limiting us to so smalla 
number of copies. When the book is once published the few thousand 
additional copies that the Senate and House would get more would be 
amere nothing. I have never beenable to get enough copies of the 
Agricultural Reports to meet the demand in my State, which is not 
considered an agricultural State. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it might be well to allow the joint resolu- 
tion to pass. This volume will not be printed until after we convene 
again, and if we desire additional copies they can be ordered then. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire, or course, to interfere with the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution, but it seems to me that we ought to take 
steps to give the people more of these volumes. I get 800 copies and 
attempt with my colleague to go through the farmers in the State, and 
we can not do it. One man gets a copy and another man does not get 
it. There should be enough of these volumes to give every farmer who 
would make practical use of ita copy. Thereshould be no distinction 
in giving a few men here and a few men there, but there should be a 
general distribution, and the additional cost would be merely nominal. 
1 have felt myself, from time to time, compelled to buy copies, as I 
know others have done when they could be bought at second-hand. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I ask that the joint resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska the joint resolution will be again read. y 

The joint resolution was again read. 5 

Mr. PADDOCK. IL should like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
if this is the usual number that has been allowed in times past? 

Mr. ALLISON. This is the usual number, I believe. Iam not quite 
sure as to the exact proportion, but the clerk of the Committee on Print- 
ing states that it is about the proportion usually given as between the 
two Houses. t 

Mr. PADDOCK. If the joint resolution does not give the usual 
number, I should like to have it amended so as to print at all events as 
many copies as it has been the custom of Congress to print. In fact, I 
think the number ought to be increased. I indorse fully all that the 
Senator from Colorado has said in respect to making the aggregate num- 
ber of these reports larger. I myself have been compelled to make 
purchases largely during the past session of these reports in order to 
supply the demand of my constituents, who are almost exclusively an 
agricultural people. I think if the number named in the joint resolu- 
tion were even doubled we should then need more. 

Mr. TELLER. It will give about 900 copies apiece. That would 
give to the State of Colorado a little over 2,700 copies, which is totally 
inadequate if you attempt at all to supply the live farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rather agree with the Senator from Iowa that 
we had better pass this joint resolution. It will be a short time until 
the meeting of the next session, and then we can pass a resolution for 
the printing of additional copies. My impression is that this is about 
the number that we have printed for the last three or four years. 

Mr. REAGAN. Each Senator was given about 800 copies last year, 
and this gives 900 copies. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I havejust been informed by the clerk of the com- 
mittee that this is the usual number, and I withdraw the objection, 
hoping that hereafter Congress will make provision to increase that 
number. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that next 
winter a resolution can be introduced to print additional copies. This 
volume will not be printed until after the conYening of Congress in De- 
cember. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the concurrent resolution of 
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October 9, authorizing the appointment of a joint committee to inves- 
tigate work upon the Washington Aqueduct tunnel, the President pro 
tempore designates as members on the part of the Senate the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes], and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


` A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the concur- 
-rent resolution of the Senate providing for the adjournment of the two 
Houses of Congress without day on the 20th instant. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-General to 
rent a suitable building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail- 
bag repair-shop, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


THE REVENUE LAWS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, among the criticisms which have 
been made upon the bill reported from the Finance Committee, there 
are two which, on account of the source from which they emanate, 
rather than their gross inaccuracy, seem to the committee to be worthy 
of attention. 

The first of these is what purports to be an official statement and 
estimate of the effect of the Senate substitute, made by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department and signed by the Chief of that 
bureau. This table was submitted to the Senate by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST], now absent, and is found on printed 10448 
and 10449 of the RECORD. It purports to show in detail what the ef- 
fect of the Senate bill would be upon importations under the different 
tariff schedules, and the different items in the schedules, if that bill 
should become a law. This official statement further illustrates the 
absurdity of attempting to prove by elaborate statements of average ad 
valorem rates and percentages the character or effects of a tariff bill. 

For instance, the promoters of the House bill claim great credit for 
having put sawed lumber and other articles in the lumber schedule 
upon the free-list. Yet it appears from an oxamination of this state- 
ment of the Bureau of Statistics that the average rate of duty imposed 
by the House bill upon articles in the lumber schedule (Schedule D) 

"Ys 29.32 per cent., while the average rate im by the Senate sub- 
stitute is 18.88 percent. Inother words, the House bill levies an average 
ad valorem duty on lumber according to this table greater by 55 per 
cent. than the Senate substitute, and yet a large proportion of the arti- 
cles in that schedule are placed on the free-list by the House bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I did not catch the Senator's statement about the 
first item, if it will not interrupt him to say so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said that the House bill, according to this state- 
ment, imposes an average rate of duty upon all articles in the lumber 
schedule of 29.32 per cent., while the Senate bill imposes but 18.88 per 
cent., and therefore, to follow the reasoning adopted by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] in relation to the remaining portion of the 
table, the House bill imposes 55 per cent. higher rates upon lumber 
than the Senate bill. - 

Mr. FRYE. As a matter of course this statement of the Treasury 

ent is an entire mistake as to that item? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is nota mistake. The figures are accurate, I 
think. I have had the figures compared, but I think they are accu- 
rate. I only mention it to show the utter worthlessness and absurdity 
of attempting to show the character either of this bill or the House bill 
by a system of ad valorem rates and percentages. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is to say,ifa man were to pick up this table 
and look at it and consider it a verification he would say that the House 
bill levies a duty on lumber 55 per cent. higher than the Senate bill. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Les; 55 per cent., and he would have this oficial 
eee of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department to 

ve it. 
te ALLISON. On the stump. 

Mr. FRYE. WhatI meant to say was that it isan entire mistake. 
The House bill has not increased the duty, nor has the Senate bill in- 
creased it, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The deductions which the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber seek to make from this table would lead to a great 
mistake in this case, although the statement itself is not incorrect. 

The Senator from Missouri in submitting this table to the Senate 
stated that it disclosed the fact that the Senate bill had very greatly 
increased the duty upon certain necessaries of life. Among these he 
cited woolen and cottorfeloths, the rates upon which he claimed were 
largely increased. 

The fact is, as was stated by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
in his opening speech upon the bill, that the rates of duty imposed upon 
the lower grades of woolen cloths and cotton cloths are not increased 
by the Senate bill. Upon all the lower grades of woolen cloths the 


rates fixed by the bill are 35 cents peu and 35 per cent, ad valorem, 
which is exactly the same rate as that imposed on the same class by 
existing law. 

On the other hand upon all thegradesor classes of cotton cloths which 
could by any possibility be called necessaries of life—those which are 
used by the great masses of our people—the bill instead of increasing 
the rates of duties decreases them. Vet this official statement is brought 
here ſor the purpose of trying to prove to the people of this country that 
we have largely increased the duties upon all cotton and woolen cloths. 

Mr. REAGAN, Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. Lask if the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] did 
not state in his opening address on the subject of the Senate bill that 
it did increase the duty on woolens to some extent? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Yes; on the higher grades of woolens, and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa also made the same statement. It is also truc that upon 
the higher grades of cotton cloths and of fine cotton yarns the bill in- 
creases the rates. There never has been any attempt at concealment 
on the part of the committee of the fact that it proposes an increase of 
rates on these goods, and in every othercase where an American indus- 
try required additional protection, or where the working people en- 
gaged in any pursuit were suffering from inadequate rates. That has 
been the avowed purpose of the framers and promoters of this bill. 

The criticism which Senators make is not that these duties are 
greater than different industries require, but they content themselves 
with the general statement that we hare largely increased the duties 
upon the necessaries of life. 

This statement is misleading and inaccurate in its general features 
and in its details. Iam not surprised that partisan newspapers or 
members of Congress should assail the Senate bill and misrepresent its 
provisions; but I am surprised that the Bureau of Statistics, which, 
above everything, should be fair and non-partisan, and to whom we 
have always looked for mathematical accuracy, should put forth an 
official paper which is not only grossly inaccurate in its mathematics, 
but is entirely unfair and misleading in the application of the informa- 
tion in its possession in a matter of great public importance, 

The first item in the table before me to which I shall call the atten- 
tion of the Senate is woolen cloths. The rate fixed by existing law 
upon woolen cloths is upon all cloths below 80 cents a pound 35 cents 
a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and upon all cloths exceeding 
80 cents a pound in value 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The rates fixed by the Senate substitute are upon woolen 
cloths valued at below 40 cents a pound 35 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem, the same it will be borne in mind as upon the lower 
class under existing law; on those valued between 40 and 60 cents a 
pound 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem, and exceeding 
60 cents a pound 40 cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

It will be observed that in order to make an accurate comparison be- 
tween results to be effected by the rates fixed by the Senate sub- 
stitute and existing law, based upon the importations of 1887, it would 
be necessary to ascertain how many pounds of woolen cloths valued at 
below 40 cents a pound were imported in 1887 and what amount of 
duty was coll upon them. This would also be true of the grade 
between 40 and 60 and above 60, 

When the statement which I now have under consideration was first 
brought to my attention in the columns of a Democratic newspaper 
several days before it was submitted to the Senate, I immediately ad- 
dressed a note to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics and asked him 
to furnish me the data upon which this estimated effect of the Senate 
substitute upon woolen Cloths wgs based. Late on Monday night I 
received by special messenger a statement from him, in which he says 
that as all the woolen cloths imported valued at less than 80 cents per 
pound averaged 63.8 cents per pound in value, therefore he had con- 
cluded that all woolen cloths were valued above 60 cents a pound, and 
had computed them all at the highest rate of duty assessed by the 
Senate bill, 

Some Senator upon the other side may ask, are there any woolen 
cloths imported that are valued below 60 cents a pound? I will an- 
swer this by reading from a statement made by the Commissioner of 
Labor in his first annual report to Congress, which I venture to say has 
appeared and reappeared in many scores of Democratic speeches in this 
body and in the other branch, as to the effect of a tariff upon woolen 
goods. In this statement he details twenty-eight different grades of 
woolen cloths, valued at less than 80 cents per pound, to illustrate the 
effect of the act of 1883. Of these twenty-eight, twenty-seven are be- 
low 60 cents a pound, thirteen are below 40 cents a pound, fourteen 
between 40 and 60 cents, and one from 60 to 80 cents. . 

This table, I say, has been in constant use in both Houses to illus- 
trate the effect of the act of 1883, and it is certainly fair to assume that 
a considerable proportion of the goods imported in 1887 which were 
valued at less than 80 cents a pound were invoiced at less than 60 cents 
per pound. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, instead of saying 
frankly to the Senator from Missouri and the Senate I have no data— 
as he had none and could have had none—upon which to base an es- 
timate of the effect of the Senate bill upon woolen cloths, computes 
all importation at the highest rate of duty and forwards this inaccurate 
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statement without an explanation, to be made the basis of the charge 
that we have largely increased the duty on woolen cloths. 

This is also true as to rates on woolen shawls, which are included in 
the e clause in the present law and in the Senate substitute. Ina 
speech recently made in Wall street, in the city of New York, the 
= ES of the House of Representatives. was reported by the New York 

orld of the next day to have said: 


The tariff taxes upon the cheaper grades of shawis and woolen cloths are in- 
to more than 100 per cent. and the duties on knit goods, the underwear 

of the ple, by a change of classification, are increased to more than 200 per 
cent. I know these ay. seem to be extravagant figures, but I am prepared to 
substantiate the truth of every one of them. 


I do not mean to impeach the intelligence of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, but if he had read the Senate substitute at 
all or had any knowledge of its provisions he would have known that 
it not only does not increase the duty on the lower grades of woolen 
cloths and woolen shawls to 100 per cent., but that it does not increase 
these rates at all; that they remain in the Senate bill word for word, 
letter for letter as in the existing law. 

Let us also examine for a moment Mr. CARLISLE’s statement in re- 
gard to knit goods, which he says are increased by the Senate substi- 
tute to 250 per cent., and compare his figures with those which are 
furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, According to the report of the 
bureau the duty on knit goods in 1887 was 62.80 per cent., and by the 
Senate bill it would be 71.90 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL, What is the Senator on now? 

Mr, ALDRICH. On knit goods. I am showing that by this Bureau 
of Statistics table which I have before me the duty under the present 
law is 62.80 per cent., while under the Senate substitute it would be 
71.90 per cent., instead of 250 per cent., as stated by the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives. 

Before leaving Mr. CARLISLE’s speech, I should say that by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics table the duty on woolen shawls in 1887, under the 
existing law, was 63.50 per cent., while their estimate of duty under 
the Senate substitute would be 68.27 per cent. This same Bureau of 
Statistics, by another table, shows that the duty on woolen shawls in 
1887 was 88.44 per cent., and 65.41 per cent. as against an estimated 
duty under Senate bill of 68.27 per cent.; so that instead of increasing 
the duty according to Mr. CARLISLE to the extent of 100 cent. 
upon the lower grades of woolen shawls the evidence of the Bureau of 
Statistics, whatever it may now be worth, shows that we have reduced 
the ang from 88.44 per cent. to 68.27 per cent. 

This bureau table estimates that the Senate bill increases the rate of 
duty on yarns64.71 per cent. above existing rates. By another table, 
prepared by the Treasury Department, which was submitted to the Sen- 
ate on yesterday by the same Senator from Missouri who submitted the 
statement now under consideration, and which was intended to show 
the effect of the Senate bill upon all wool and woolens, the rate of duty 
on woolen and worsted yarns was stated at 102.38 per cent., while the 
table which I have before me estimates that the duty would be 113.83 
percent. The second table shows that the amount of duty collected 
11955 nb Senate bill would be $1,789,000, while the first table shows 

2 , £ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not see where the Senator gets his figures. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Missouri will turn to page 
10500 of the RECORD he will find under the first classification of 
yarns—— 

3 Mr, 2 5 KRELL. Will the Senator just bear with me a moment? 
am at 

Mr. ALDRICH. He will find in the second table submitted by his 
colleague to the Senate as tothe effect of the Senate substitute, that 
there would be collected upon the yarns $1,789,236; and if he looks at 
the first table submitted by him he will find that the amountis given 
one million nine hundred and some odd thousand dollars, or a difference 
of $200,000 between the two statements. Then if he will look at the 
amount which it is estimated would be collected from dress goods in 
the second statement, on page 10501, he will find the estimate to be 
$13,893, 028.20, while under the first table the estimate is $13,419, 025.95, 
or a difference of $474,000 in the single item between these statements 
submitted on successive days by the Senator from Missouri. 

I understood the Senator when he presented these tables to say that 
they both came from the Treasury Department, and I infer that they 
were both prepared at the Bureau of Statistics. * 

It is true, as was stated by both the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that upon the higher 
grades of woolen goods and upon worsted goods of all kinds we have 
proposed an increase of rates by the Senate bill. The committee had 
three reasons for making such an increase. The first was the inade- 
quate duties which were imposed in 1883 upon many classes of woolen 
and worsted goods. That is evidenced, as the committee show in their 
report, by the large and rapidly increasing importations from year to 
year of woolen and worsted manufactures. 

The second was the anomalous duties which, under the decision of 
the Treasury Department, are now levied upon worsted The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual report, calls the attention 
of Congress to this inequality, and says: 
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There is much reason to believe that the manufacture of worsted cloths must 
soon cease in this country, unless the tariff law in this regard is amended. 

I shall not stop to read the whole of his statement, but it is conclu- 
sive upon this point, 

Under existing law worsted goods, and the yarns imported in 1887 
were largely worsted yarns, pay 10, 12, 18, and 24 cents a pound compen- 
satory specific duty, while scoured wool from which the yarnsand cloth 
are made pays 30 cents a pound specific duty. Based upon the esti- 
mate that it takes 1 pound and one-third of scoured wool to make a 
pound of worsted yarn, the specific duty upon the wool is 40 cents a 
pound, while the duty upon the yarn cloth is only 10, 12, 18, and 24 
cents a pound as I have stated. 

This is a direct discrimination against the worsted manufacturers of 
the country, and it is not surprising that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should call the attention of Congress to it. But by providing a remedy 
for the inequality and by fixing the same rates of duty upon woolen 
and worsted cloths and woolen and worsted yarns we are unjustly sub- 
jected to the charge that we have increased duties 100 percent. Instead 
of manfully saying that the increase is right, and that it is necessary 
for the preservation of important industries, the Senator from Missouri 
says ‘‘ You have increased the duties upon necessaries of life more than 
100 per cent. by this provision of the bill.” 

The Committee on Finance in the Senate substitute have divided cot- 
ton cloths into five classes for the purpose of assessing duties; the first 
class includes cloths containing not exceeding 50 threads to the square 
inch, the second containing above 50 and not exceeding 100, the third 
above 100 and not exceeding 150, the fourth above 150 and not exceed- 
ing 200, and the fifth exceeding 200. 

Upon the first andsecond classes the committee recommend a reduc- 
tion of one-half cent per yard upon those goods upon which a specific 
duty is levied, and on those upon which an ad valorem rate is assessed 
a reduction from 40 to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

On the third class, between 100 and 150 threads to the square inch, 
the duties remain the same in the Senate substitute as in existing law. 
In the higher classes, the fourth and fifth, we have increased the rate 
upon those which bore a specific rate half a cent a yard, and we have 
increased the ad valorem rate from 40 to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

It will be observed that under the existing law all cotton cloths not 
exceeding two hundred threads to thesquare inch and above a certain 
limit in value pay an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent, The committee 
propose that two-fifths of these shall pay 35 per cent., one-fifth 40 per 
cent., and one-fifth 45 per cent. By the statement under considera- 
tion all classes are computed at 45 per cent. 

The cotton cloths, between one hundred and two hundred threads 
to the square inch, upon which a specific rate is now levied, pay a 
duty respectively of 3, 4, and 5 cents a square yard. Under the Sen- 
ate substitute one half of these, say from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty threads, pay the same rate. The other half, from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred, pay an additional half cent a yard. 
In this Treasury estimate they are all computed at the highest rate. 

The allowance is made for the reductions in duties which are effected, 
but additions are always made in case of an increase. The effect of 
the table, therefore, if it had any, would be to convince the people of 
this country that we had increased the duty upon all cotton cloths, 
while we have reduced the duty upon the two lower grades, left it with- 
out change upon one, and increased it only on the two higher grades, 

I have already stated that the goods upon which we have made the 
reductions in duty are the goods largely in use by all classes of our peo- 
ple, while the classes upon which we have made an increase are de- 
scribed in a report of the Treasury Department as articles of cotton 
which are so elaborately manufactured as to become more articles of 
luxury than many articles of silk which are classedas luxuries.” They 
are goods bought largely by the wealthier classes of our people. They 
are a class of goods of which the importation is constantly increasing, 
and owing to the large percentage of labor employed in their produc- 
tion the present rate of duty is inadequate. 

The Senator from Missouri, following in the footsteps of other Sen- 
ators, took cecasion to say that these high rates on cotton goods were 
for the benefit of New England manufacturers, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish the Senator would explain that he is re- 
ferring to my colleague, who is now absent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, I am referring to the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest], who is not now in the Senate, I am sorry to say. 

If I had the time, I should like to make a comparison between the 
rates of duty fixed upon these fine cotton cloths and the rates fixed by 
the Senate bill upon some crude products of Missouri. 

I would even like to compare them with the rates fixed by the House 
bill upon lead, lead ore, zinc, plate-glass, and half a dozen of the lead- 
ing products of Missouri. The House bill, for instance, levies 152 per 
cent, upon plate-glass, while the highest rate gf duty fixed by this bill 
upon cotton goods is 45 per cent. 

I will put into the RECORD as part of my remarks a statement show- 
ing the great reduction which has taken place in the rates upon cotton 
cloths by the act of 1883 and those proposed by the Senate substitute; 
and I will say supplementary to it that there is not one schedule in 
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the whole tariff where the rates have been so greatly reduced by re- 
cent legislation as in the schedule of cotton cloths. 


Table showing the duties prior to 1883, the reductions made in 1883, and 
the changes in the colton schedule proposed by the Senate substitute to 
House bill (H. R. 9051), 1888. 


Reductions} Changes proposed 
madein by the Senate sub- 


1883, stitute, 1888, 
g 
Dutics prior to 1883, 2 
8 8 S 
2 2 8 
8 2 È 
2 3 2 3 |3 
2 
4 Š & 
Not exceeding 50 
threads to sq. in.: Cents. P. ct. Cents. P. ct. |P. ct. 
58 to 6 cts 2 55 2 20 75 
—f 355 42 24} 28 70 
4t 30 4 1l 41 
27 55 | 2} 10 65 
84 42 3 14 56 
4t 30 4 11 41 
3 46 | No nge. 46 
5 4 E y e 33 
Printed, ete.....| 5} cts. and 20 per cent. to 5 eee 29 
6} cts. and 15 per cent. 
a Advance 
150 to 200 threads: per cent, 
Brown. . FCC 3 46 31 16% 29} 
Bleached ........ Bh to 6h et . 4 33 4 12} 205 
Printed, ete ....| 5} cts. and 20 per cent. to 4 29 5} 10 19 
6} cts. and 15 per cent. 
Over 209 threads 
Browu. . o ( EAE A 4 33 4} 12} 
Bleached ......... 57 to Tb. CUB... . . 5 23 5h 10 1 
Printed, etc .....| 5} cts, and 20 per cent. to 6 25 6} 12} 12} 


7} cts. and 15 per cent. 


Reductions in 6 clauses = 15.6€ per cent. Advances in 6 clauses = 12,26 per 
cent. No changes in 3 clauses, 


I will also put in the RECORD a statement showing the increasing 
importations of fine cotton cloths since 1883. 


Importations of cotton cloth, in yards, under present tariff. 


1883, be- 
Description, fore pres-| 1884. 
enttarff. 
BROWS. 
Not over 100 threads 


140, 434 
34, 60C 
5,040 694, 302 
ued 10 C. or less. .... . . 380, 606 
Exceeding 200, val- 
ued over 10 C. l. 397, 848 


„TTT 
| 180, 074) 1, 569, 813) , 824) 
BLEACHED, 


751.524 1,081, 1,401, 1, 325, 342) 4,559, 721 


Notoverl00threads.| 9, 700. > | 4,559, 
100 tO 200.0... . 151, 976) 6, 835, 878 8, 065, 116 6,715, 489) 4, 389, 972 26, 005, 955, 
i 70, 852) 1, 147,564) 1, 659, 3, 164, 109) 1, 861, 345) 7, 832,706 
r 2, 360, 000 ete 1, 610, 419, 1, 304, 760; 7,118,082 
over 12 C. — — 1. 359, 972 4, 826, 889 1 734. 649 8, 799, 624 
„999, 148 12, 454, 43517, 475, 865 14, 769, 717| 9, 616, 068/54, 316, 088 


Not over 100 threads 390, 900 655, 622, 1,047,404 1,535, 616) 
100 to 200. one 8 sal 8, 293, 516) 2, 901, 359 3,815,872 


wed 15 e. or less.. . . 


ò a — — 


COLORED. | 


1,493, 152 4,731,794 
4,536, 834 14, 547, 581 
1, 609, 828 1, 993, 647) 4, 452, 263| 6, 418, 006 14.473.744 


1,428,278 eee 2,418, 308) 2,184,598) 7, 184, 984 


Exceeding 200, val- | 
ted over 15 e. . . I.. . . . 


8. 838, 47218, 134. 905.60, 249, 424 

The next item referred to in this wonderful table is ‘‘ brown and 
bleached linens, etc., by which the Bureau of Statistics undertake to 
show that $2,138,412.78 more duty would be assessed under the Senate 
substitate than under the House bill. The chief of the bureau has 
already called my attention toa clerical error in this item of 8 100.000, 
but this is of slight consequence compared with the error in the classi- 
fication which the statement contains. 
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Under the Senate substitute all brown and bleached linens exceed- 
ing one hundred threads to the square inch are dutiable at the same 
rate as by existinglaw, namely, 35 per cent. ad valorem, while classes 
counting below one hundred threads to the square inch are dutiable at 
40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The committee were led to believe by men who are most thoroughly 
acquainted with the manufacture of flax—and upon this point the evi- 
dence was ed as conclusive—that but a small proportion of the 


brown and bleached linens which are now imported would be ad- 


vanced in rate by the provisions of the Senate bill. Yet the Bureau 
of Statistics, without any data before them whatever, compute all im- 


portations at the highest rate of 40 per cent.; this upon 813,589,000 


in value increases estimated duties over $650,000 in one item alone, 
and all for the purpose of establishing an increase of duties which does 
not exist. 

The next item of necessaries of life which, according to the bu- 
reau table, the Senate bill increases the rate upon is linen laces and 
embroideries,” upon which we have increased rates from 30 to 50 per 
cent. The Secretary of the Treasury in acommunication within a year, 
I think—the Senator from Iowa reminds me that it was a statement 
made by Secretary Manning—called the attention of Congress to the 
anomalous rate of duties which was fixed upon linen laces and embroid- 
eries, which was 10 per cent. less than the rate fixed upon cotton laces 
and embroideries, and advised Congress to increase the rate. 

The next item is steel in forms not specified. Under the present law 
all steel not specifically enumerated, valued at less than 4 cents a 
pound, pays an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. By the Senate substi- 


tute we have fixed six different classes of specific rates, depending 


upon the vaiue of the steel, to take the place of the one ad valorem 
rate of 45 per cent. 

There can not be any evidence in the hands of the Treasury Depart- 
ment or of the Bureau of Statistics to show what number of pounds of 
any of those grades were imported in 1887, or what the effect of the 
Senate substitute would be upon importations, and yet we are con- 
fronted by a statement assumed to be mathematically accurate and 
which states that the Senate bill would increase the duties $873,695.09. 

I think the mathematical character of this bureau table is best ex- 
emplified by the last two items on the list, ‘‘tin-plates’’ and ‘‘needles,’’ 
which are placed by the House bill upon the free-list. Under the 
head of the excess of duties by the Senate substitute over the House 
bill, showing the percentage of increase of the Senate rates over the 
House rates, we have: i 

Duties under the House bill on tin-plate and needles, nothing. 

Percentage of increase by the Senate bill, 100 per cent. 

Why 100 per cent.??? Why is $5,706,000 100 per cent. of nothing? 
Why not say a thousand per cent., or 10,000 per cent.? The average 
rate of increases effected by the Senate substitute would have been much 
larger. Our Democratic friends could then have shown that the rates 
on the necessaries of life had been increased to an indefinite extent. 
Yet the table is presented in the Senate of the United States with the 
stamp of official approval by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. It 
is evident that the mathematical expert of the bureau must have been 
absent when the table was prepared. It bears the impress of the same 
blundering hand that prepared the House bill. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives in the same speech to 
which I have alluded called attention to the fact that we had increased 
the duty on Havana cigars, and this statement was repeated by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], whọ is now in his seat. 
He stated that the Senate bill increased the duty upon Havana cigars 
worth $10 per thousand. It is a favorite—I was going to say trick, 
but I think that would be a little too harsh—bnt it is a favorite device 
of tariff reformers and free-traders to assume some impossible low value 
for imported goods, and to claim that the specific rate imposed would 
be equivalent to some very high ad valorem rate. 

For instance, I noticed recently in a free-trade newspaper a statement 
that among the enormities which the Senate substitute proposed was 
a duty of 300 or 400 per cent. upon shotguns. In order to establish 
this they assume double-barreled breech-loading shotguns worth $3.25 
each, and that the Senate rate of duty is more than 300 per cent. on 
this value. Why say three dollars anda quarter? Why not say $3 or 
$2 or 25 cents? If double-barreled breech-loading shotguns were 
worth 25 cents each, the duty fixed by the Senate bill would be an 
enormous one; the equivalent ad valorem rate would be among the 
thousands, The assumption is just as fair and equally as reasonable 
in one case as in the other. 

But I think it unnecessary to pursue this subject further. I was de- 
sirous that the people who might read the Treasury statement which 
I hold in my hand and the remarks which were made by the Senator 
from Missouri in presenting it, or who might have heard or read the 
speech of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, might not be 
misled by the character of the statement, and I felt itdue to the Senate 
and due to the people that the utterly worthless and inaccurate char- 
acter of what purports to be an official statement of the effects of the 
Senate bill should be exposed. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr, President, I do not wish to make a tariff speech, 
but I desire to correct one impression which seems to prevail very ex- 
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tensively among the Senators and Members of the House from the 
South. 

I took occasion last night to look over quite a number of Democratic 
speeches, and I found the burden of the song to be the enormously 
rich manufacturers of New England, the fearful monopolies they owned 
and carried on, and the enormous profits they produced at the expense 
of labor. 

I found in one speech a statement that cotton-mills were making 35 
per cent. net profit, and I found it to be proven by figures from the 
census of 1880. For instance, the capital of all the cotton-mills in the 
country was given, then the cost of all the raw material, then the 
cost of wage labor, then the value of the product. Then the wages and 
the material were added together, subtracted from the value of the prod- 
uct, and it left a balance that was the net profit. 

I have heard that stated in the United States Senate by Senators 
from the South over and overagain. I have heard as distinguished and 
intelligent a Senator as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], who 
is now absent, make that same statement here on the floor of the Senate. 
I was at the time in the chair presiding. I heard the other Senator 
from Kentucky, now retired, Mr. Williams, make the same statement. 
At this very Congress it has been made twice in the National House 
of Representatives by Southern members. 

Why can not Senators from the South see the utter absurdity of that 
statement? It figures out anywhere from 25 to 35 per cent. net every 
time you try it. You may try it on woolen goods, on cotton goods, on 
silk, on linen, and it will prove every time the net profit our manu- 
facturers are making to be from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Is there a Senator from the South who makes this statement who 
really believes it? It certainly would be unkind to charge that he 
made it on the floor of these two Houses and did not; but look at the 
utter absurdity of it. 

There are over a billion of dollars to-day in the saving-banks of the 
North not drawing over 4 per cent. interest. Do you suppose this 
money would remain in these savings-banks drawing 4 per cent. in- 
terest if you could invest it in a cotton mill or in a woolen mill ora 
linen or a silk mill and draw your 35 percent. or 30 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. net? There are millions and millions of dollars invested in 
United States bonds drawing not over 3 per cent. interest. Does any 
Senator dream that the Secretary of the Treasury would have the 
slightest difficulty in redeeming United States bonds if a man could 
take his money and invest it in manufacturing in New England and 
make 25 per cent.? I should think the absurdity of this statement 
itself would be its own refutation in the mind of any gentleman, and 
it is beyond my conception how a Senator or a Member of the House 
can in his place in either of these bodies make such an egregious and 
absurd statement. 

What is left out in the statement of those gentlemen? Let me show 
once for all. There is the power. It is either steam or water. In 
almost every large manufacturing: city there is a water-power which 
is owned by a se te corporation, and the other corporations hire it 
at so much a horse-power. They pay so much a year. Where it is 
steam, of course it is created by coal or by wood, and must cost some- 
thing. That in that statement is left out entirely. What next? Fuel 
is left out entirely. What next? Gas. What next? Insurance. 
What next? Taxes. What next? All supplies. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Supplies, not material? 

Mr. FRYE. Supplies outside of materials. What next? All salaried 
officers are left out entirely. It is only the wage labor ineluded. Not 
a single salary goes into that senseless computation. What next? 
Commissions on sales leſt out. What next? Freight truckage, storage, 
insurance, and like charges. What next? Salary of the treasurer, 
who is hardly ever a resident of the city where the factory is running. 
What next? Interest. Whatnext? Depreciation ofthe mill property. 
What next? Depreciation of machinery. 

The items left out in every single instance, whether relating to cot- 
ton, wool, orsilk, equal the item named for wages in this computation. 

Mr. DOLPH. And bad debts. ; 

Mr. FRYE. Bad debts” is suggested, but I leave that out as an 
uncertainty. Ican make what I am saying absolutely certain. 

I have in my hand a transcript from the books of a cotton mill run- 
ning from 51,000 to 54,000 spindles, about which there can be no mis- 
take whatever. I will give the items for a year, and I trust that after 
this I shall not hear repeated in the Senate any such statements as I 
have heard so many times before. 

The capital stock of this mill is $1,000,000. The value of the prod- 
uct is $679,644.73. This is for the year 1882, an average good year for the 
last ten, less the cost of bleaching, which, of course, the statement does 
not deal with, $42,643.40, making net value of the product $637,-001.33. 

Cost of wage-labor, $148,890.81. 

Power, $2,762.51. 

No power costing less than that can be found in the United States, 
within my certain knowledge. It is water-power, and the cheapestin 
America to-day, a great deal cheaper than steam, 

Fuel, $4,652.54. 

Gas, $2,503.05. 

Insurance, $6,714.35. 

Taxes, $15,901.89, 


Sundries, including supplies, ordinary repairs, salaried officers’ pay, 
$47,770.04. 

Cotton, $297,289.83. 

Commissions on sales, $10,420.68. 

Freight, truckage, storage, insurance, and other charges on goods, 
$7,037.09. 

Treasurer’s salary and office expenses, $8,625.32. 

Interest, $9,018.13. 

Net profits for the year, exclusive of any allowance for depreciation, 
$75,415.09. 

Now, what is the depreciation in machinery alone in this mill? The 
best cotton manulacturers allow for this 50 cents a spindle to a dollar. 
Some say that 50 cents in a well-conducted mill will cover the depre- 
ciation in machinery; others insist that it will take a dollar a spindle. 
I call it 75 cents a spindle. At that rate it leaves the net profit of this 
year, 1882, in this mill—one of the best conducted ones of this whole 
country —$39,000. That is 3.9 per cent. on the capital, and the capi- 
tal has not been watered; it is actual money paid in. 

Now, the free-trade formula would state the case of this mill] for 1882 
as follows: Capital, $1,000,000; labor, $148,890; materials, $297,289; 
making in all for labor and material $446,179; product, $637,000. De- 
duct the material and labor from the product and it leaves $190,821, 
leaving for the year’s profit a little over 19 per cent. As a matter of 
fact it was 3.9 per cent. 

There is no escape from that statement. I amastockholder myself, 
to a very small amount, in that mill. I know that the average net 
pocs for the last ten years have not been over 5 per cent, annually. 

know that there is one cotton-mill in my city which has failed, and 
has been lyingstill forthreeyears. I know there isanother cotton-mill, 
as good a mill as can be found, that has not run an hour for over six 
years. I know that the average net profits of well-conducted cotton- 
mills in my city, paying less for power than any other mills in this 
country, have not netted 5per cent, annually for ten years. One of our 
largest mills has not paid a dividend for ten years, and its stock is 60 
per cent. below par. 

Mr. PUGH. What kind of goods do they manufacture? 

Mr. FRYE. Common goods. Nearly all nice bleached sheetings. 
A variety of goods, neither the coarser grades nor the finer embroid- 
eries, laces, ete. 

I know further, that the woolen mills of this country have been 
worse off the last ten years than the cotton. I know that nearly one- 
half of the worsted mills in the United States to-day are idle, doing 
nothing absolutely. I know tnat you may take it through New Eng- 
land, and for ten years the woolen mills have not netted 4 per cent. 
profit—I mean 4 per cent, per annum for ten years, 

- There should not be these gross misstatements made in a matter of 
this kind where reasonable certainty can be arrived at. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to supplement what the Senator from 
Maine has said by calling the attention of those Senators who believe 
that the manufacturers are making so much money to the character of 
securities that are sold now and the prices at which they are sold. It 
must be apparent to everybody that if our manufacturers are making 


anywhere from 15 to 45 per cent. as claimed, the money of the country 


would go into manufactures, because we have not reached the point 
in manufactures where we entirely supply the American market. Of 
course things like woolen goods and cotton goods and hardware and 
iron and glass ware and earthenware and things of that kind for ten 
years, $237,000,000 a year has been the importation of that class of 
goods - goods that can be manufactured by almost any class of labor. I 
hold in my hand the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of October 13, 
1888, authority, as a standard everybody knows, which gives the securi- 
ties dealt in, their prices, the interest they bear, etc., and there will be 
found in this about three hundred classes of railroad bonds—I now 
speak of railroad bonds particularly—that are selling at 100 or above. 
In about three hundred there are only three that sell for less than 100. 
Of course I do not mean to say thata great many bonds do not sell for 
less, but any bond that bears 7 per cent. interest or 6 per cent. interest, 
where the road is in good condition, will sell for above 100. 

The bonds of the Chicagoand Northwestern Railroad Company, whose 
road leads from Chicago to the Northwest, due in 1915 and bearing 7 
per cent. interest, are worth 130}, or were last week, on the 12th in- 
stant. Another bond of the same company, their sinking-tund bonds, 
due in 1929 and bearing 6 per cent. interest, are worth 117. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 6 per cent. bonds, due in 1917, 
were worth 1314 on the 5th of October, and on the 12th they were 
worth 1324. During the month of June they were up to 134. 

You may take also the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railroad, and their 6 percents are worth 1203 to 121}, and they were as 
high as 1234 last May. 

The Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland 7 percents were selling on 
the 5th of this month for 131, and in May and July they sold for the 
same. 

The 7 per cent. bonds of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Com- 
pany, due in 1900, are bringing 120. 

The Erie first consolidated, gold,7 percents, due in 1920, are worth 136, 
and sold in August for 138}. : 

The Houston and Texas 7 percents were worth on the 5th instant 
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123}, and on the 12th, 123}. Several of their bonds of different classes 
all run above 100. 

The Lake Shore consolidated coupon first seven percents, due in 1900, 
are worth 127}; and the second seven percents, due in 1903, are worth 
125}. So you might go through the list until you strike some others 
that are still higher. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal seven percents are worth 146} to 149. 

Mr. EUSTIS. How does that happen? 

Mr. TELLER. I will tell the Senator how it happens. 

Mr. EUSTIS. How does it happen that so many of these securities 
are owned in New England? 

Mr. TELLER. I will tell the Senator why they are owned in New 
England if he wants me to tell him. It is because the people of New 
Engiand, living upon a soil not particularly attractive to agriculture, 
turned their attention to something else than the farms of New Eng- 
land, and it is owing to that fact that New England became a manu- 
facturing country. The farms there will not produce one-fourth of the 
crops that the farms of the State the Senator represents will produce, 
but they are worth from three to five times as much per acre, and why? 
Because they have got the market at their doors, and the Senator’s 
State has got its market somewhere else. The Senator prefers to buy 
his goods in Europe and transmit the products of his soil to Europe to 
pay for them. The people of New England propose to manufacture 
their goods on their own soil and to feed the manufacturers with the 
produets of their home farms, and invariably that has made a rich peo- 
ple; and the history of the world is, without exception, that a purely 
agricultural poopie have always been a poor people, 

Mr. FRYE. We made a good deal of money in New England in 
manufactures during the war. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Does the Senator admit that? 

Mr. TELLER. I admit that they have made money by manufact- 
uring. If they had not made money by manufacturing I should not 
be so particularly anxious that manufactures should becontinued. It 
is because I want the manufacturing done in this country, because who- 
ever manufactures, whether he be capitalist or whether he be laborer, 
he receives compensation from it that he can not get from the pursuit 
of one class of labor alone. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I think it should be stated that where the people 
of New England have made a dollar in manufacturing they have made 
at least a hundred dollars, I think, and probably a thousand dollars, in 

aren railroads and in conducting enterprises in and in 
wa. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I ask the Senator where did they get the money to 
build all these railroads in the West and in the South? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They earned it and they saved it while the people 
in some other sections were doing neither. à 

Mr. EUSTIS. How did they earn it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They carned it by the sweat of their brows in an 
honest and proper way. 

Mr. T. ER. y, Mr. President, it is very simple. Of course, 
the New England manufacturers made a great deal of money during 
the war. There is no question about that. Prices went up very greatly 
in this country. While the Senator and his associates and his citizens 
were in other pursuits not so profitable, while they were prac+ 
tically engaged in di not simply the Government, but the prop- 
erty of the country, the New E with his thrift, furnishing his 
full quota of people for the field, as he always did, was engaged in pro- 
ducing and in saving and in creating. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think it oughtalso to be stated that the money that 
is made by New England in manufacturing is not made alone by the 
stockholders who own the plant, for instance, of a cotton-mill similar 
to those just referred to by the Senator from Maine. I asked the Sen- 
ator from Maine how many persons were employed in the cotton-mill 
he referred to and he told me there were probably two thousand per- 
sons there 5 hile eee eee while the com- 
pany that owns were ess 5 per cent. 

Me. FRYE. Three per cent. 

Mr. DOLPH. Say less than 4 per cent. for themselves on the cap- 
ital invested, oey were making money for every one of these two 
thousand employés by giving them steady employment the year round 
at remunerative wages; and I will guaranty that if you go into this 
New England town you will find that these two thousand employés 
own more of these railroad bonds than the stockholders in that com- 
pany. Therefore the manufacturers of New England are making 

money for the common people, for the laborers of the country. 

While I am up I desire, if the Senator from Colorado will permit me, 
to make a further suggestion. 

Mr. TELLER. Go ahead. 

Mr. DOLPH. In regard to the bonds of the Northwestern Railroad 
Company, I believe the Senator said they were drawing 7 per cent. in- 
terest and selling for 130, payable several years from now. I have 
just made a computation to find out how much interest that would be 
on the present cost of the bonds as they are selling from day to day in 
the markets. I find it would be a little under 5.4 per cent. on the cost 


of the bonds—that is to say, you pay $130 for a hundred-dollar bond 
drawing 7 per cent. At that price the investor would receivè a little 
less than 5.4 per cent. interest on his money. But we must take an- 
other thing into consideration, and that is that the bonds are taxable, 
and not only is the bond itself taxable, but the interest upon it is tax- 
able, and the taxes, including State, municipal, and county taxes, are 
probably from 2 to 3 per cent. You may take that as the average, and 
certainly they are all taxed to the extent of 2 per cent. So the net in- 
come upon that investment would be less than 3,4 per cent., which is 
less than the amount received by the manufacturer on his money. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Louisiana, when he asked why 
these New England people loaned the money, supposed that I meant 
in reply to say that the manufacturers owned these securities, I beg to 
assure him that I did not. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I did not mean to criticise or anything of that sort. 
The Senator from Maine was representing that they were making no 
money from manufactures. For instance, take the State of Massachu- 
setts. That State has no shipping. 

Mr. TELLER. She has some shipping. 

Mr. EUSTIS. That State has no coal mines, no iron mines; that 
State has no agricultural wealth whatever, and yet there is such enor- 
mous wealth in that State that it is almost impossible to make an es- 
timate of what it is. 

I know that in to one railroad the other day the fact was 
disclosed that five hundred thousand shares of stock of that railroad 
were owned by capitalists of Boston. We know that a large majority 
of the stock of the Union Pacific Railroad is so owned. What puzzled 
me was, inasmuch as they have no other source from which wealth is 
created if they are not making money by their manufacturing, where 
in the world do they get the money? 

Mr. TELLER. Let me tell the Senator where they get the money. 
In the first place he says Massachusetts has no shipping. Why, the 
people of Massachusetts made immense fortunes in the China and the 
West India trade and other trades. 

Mr. EUSTIS. At the present day, I mean. 

Mr. TELLER. They laid the foundation of their great fortunes, 
many of them, in the foreign trade, 

Mr, EUSTIS. The Chinese trade is in the hands of a few families. 

Mr. TELLER. * few. That is true. Then they went 
into manufacturing. en when they got money they saved it. Then 
they put it into these enterprises in the West and all over the country. 
They area raving, frugal people, and they make more money out of 
the sterile hills of New England, acre for acre, than the Senator’s con- 
stituents make in the fertile lands of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. EUSTIS. The Senator is mistaken when he makes that state- 
ment, 

Mr. TELLER. They do, acre for acre, the State over. There are 
exceptions of course, but they have made it by their home market. 
They have got valuable products, but they can not com with the - 
world inthe products of their gardens, their hay, vegetables, and such 
things; and so they have diversified their industries in New England. 

It does not follow that the manufacturers get this money. There 
are more than $1,000,000,000 in the banks of New England vaginy 
to the men who toil. The State of Connecticut, little as it is and smal 
as its population is, as I understand, as stated here on the floor the 
other day, has more than $300,000,000 in its savings-banks, largely the 
property of men who labor. They own their own houses and their own 
gardens. They are the most independent laborers in the world. 

The trouble with the Senators who are advocating a departure from 
the economic plan of the American people is that they are unacquainted 
with the laborers of this country. They are not familiar with their 
habits, with their methods. That is the trouble. 

Does the Senator suppose when money is going begging, as itisnow 
in this country, that if the manufacturers were g such immense 
profits there would not be a rush to build up manufactories all over 
the country? When you can sell railroad bonds that bear 7 per cent. 
interest for 145 to 149, when that is considered good investment, does 
not the Senator suppose, if it could be shown that the manufacture of 
cotton goods or of woolen goods paid 10 per cent., everybody would 
put his money in it? Why not? Of course they would. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Why should they not put their money into the brew- 
ery business, which is enormously profitable? 

Mr. TELLER. Thereisa t to the brewery business. 

Mr. EUSTIS. And there is a limit to manufacturing. 

Mr. TELLER. We have not reached the limit; that is the trouble. 
I know thatsome of the free-traders have asserted that the machinery 
of the United States was capable of producing in six months enough 
to supply all the wants of the people for a year. I tell you that in ten 
years on the coarser materials we have paid out for European products 
$2,237,000,000. If that had been paid to labor in this country, ac- 
cording to the lowest computation made even by free-traders who are 
honest and intelligent, it would amount to $1,700,000,000, or it would 
have given labor to four hundred and fifty thousand people year in and 
year out, at a dollar and a half a day for every day that they worked. 

That is what we have been buying abroad, and the trouble with the 
Senator from Louisiana is that he wants to buy more abroad. He is 
not satisfied to send across the water $200,000,000 and more per year 
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to build up foreign manufacturers and support foreign labor, but he 
wants to open the door for all foreign productions and put all the Amer- 
ican laborers where Mr. MILLS recently asserted they would be put, 
on an equality with European laborers. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. > 

Mr. EUSTIS. Idonot believe that protection protects American 
laborers. 

Mr. TELLER. I know the Senator does not. That is where his 
fallacy lies. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I did not expect the Senator to pass such hasty judg- 
ment on my convictions as that. : 

Mr. TELLER, I will reserve my judgment then. 

Mr. EUSTIS. The reason why it does not is—perhaps the Senator 
is not acquainted with the statistics on the labor quesion—— 

Mr. TELLER. Possibly not. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Does he know that in the city of Boston, which is a 
manufacturing city and thecenter of manufacturing interests, there are 
89,783 more children of foreign parentage than of Massachusetts parent- 
age? So long as your doors are open to the lowest pauper class of 

labor of Europe, whether it be the Russian Jew or the Polish Jew or 
the Scandinavian or the Irishman or the Englishman—and when I use 
the words ‘‘ pauper labor’? of course I do not intend to cast any reflection 
upon any class of people; I mean those people who in their own coun- 
tries work for small wages how can protection protect American labor- 
ers? How can it do so when in the city of Boston itself you find that 
enormous aggregation of foreigners? There is nothing to attract for- 
| eigners to Boston that I know of, 
| Mr. TELLER. I can tell you why. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Certainly it is not their Sunday laws. There is noth- 
ing but the simple fact that that is a manuſneturing city. 

Mr. TELLER. That is it. 

Mr. EUSTIS. And your doors are wide open, and they not only ad- 
mit, but they invite that cheap labor from Europe; and I say it is ab- 
solutely incredible to suppose that such a fact is correct. When I re- 
peat to the Senator that 89,783 children of Boston are children of foreign 
parentage in excess of the children of Massachusetts parents, Ishould like 

to have the Senator explain to me how it is that protection protects 
American artisans and American operatives. I willadd that that does 
not include the enormous immigration from Canada into the State of 
' Massachusetts. 

Mr. TELLER. The trouble with the Senator from Louisiana is that 
he p to consider in his treatment of public affairs as Americans 
only those who were born on American soil. 

Mr. E No, I do not. 

Mr, TELLER. That may be possibly some of the old, lingering 
know-nothing notion of Louisiana, that several years ago was pretty 
“powerful in that State. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I deny that. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not say he participates in it, but he treats the 
matter in that way. I, myself, treat every man who comes to this 
country and intends to make his home with us, and to cast his lot 
with us, as an American whenever he so decides. I consider the Irish- 
man, the Englishman, the German, the Russian, the Scandinavian, or 
any man who comes here to make this his home, comes here by the in- 
vitation extended to him years and years ago before the Republican 
party came into power, comes here rightfully, and when he comes here 
he is entitled to the same consideration and the same protection as if 
he had been born here. 

I consider all such persons entitled to the same protection that I am 
who boast of as long a line of American ancestry as any man in this 
country, having no foreign blood that has come into my family since 
the landing of the Mayflower, I say that they have the same right 
that I have, and when I legislate I legislate for them as I would for 
my own children; and Iam astonished that the Senator should suggest 
to me that the fact that there are eighty-nine thousand children in Bos- 
ton of foreign parentage has anything to do with the question. I will 
tell the Senator that in one of the Southern States of this Union 70 per 
cent. of the entire population are either foreign born or the children of 
foreign-born parents, a State where they have sent outone of their execu- 
tive officers to seduce men from the Republican ranks upon the theory 

that free trade will give to the laboring men of Wisconsin more com- 
fort, more happiness, than the protective system under which they 
have been prospering and the blessings of which he admits himself 
they came here to enjoy. Because protection raises the price of labor 
in this country, it undoubtedly inducesimmigration; but can any man 
say that we have suffered by immigration? It may be possible that 
the time has come or may come when it will be necessary to restrict 
immigration; but the 9,500,000 men who have come here since 1860 
have added immensely to the strength and to the wealth of this nation. 
One of the great causes of our prosperity is that we have been able to 
absorb and take into our community and assimilate them with our- 
selves and furnish them employment. We have furnished nine and a 
half millions of men employment in twenty-seven years. 

There is not in the annals of history any such remarkable thing as 
that. No other nation was ever able to receive such a great flow of 
people, provide them labor, provide them homes; and every one of 


them to-day is a hundred per cent. better off than when he landed on 
our shores, if he has been here any length of time, not only in money, 
but in manhood, in intelligence, and in virtue. That is what we have 
done for the people of the world, and we haye taken good care of our 
own people at the same time. 

‘The Senator says protection Goes not protect. Sir, it has protected 
us and protected nearly the whole world that wanted to come to us. We 
to-day pay more to labor than any other peoplein the world. Wegive 
to our laborers more comfort, more independence, a better position, than 
any people ever did in the history of the world. No man can point to 
any time, or any period, or any country where laborers were so well 
rewarded, so honestly treated, so respectable, so powerful, as they are 
here. To what do you attribute it if not to the system that has en- 
abled every man who came here to get labor at remunerative wages? 
The Senator knows and everybody knows that the American laborer 
demands what no other laborer ever gets, comforts, pleasures, luxuries, 
leisure, opportunities for his children and for himself, such as no other 
laborers get anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if the employ- 
ers of the laborers in this country do not make more money out of them 
than the employers anywhere else in the world ? 

Mr. TELLER. They do, Mr. President. This prosperity is not 
confined to one class of people in this country. That is the beauty of 
it. It pervades all classes of society. The distribution of wealth in 
this country is the most equal in the world. We have some very rich 
men, but we have millions and millions of men in this country who 
are comfortably off.. We have, I repeat, the best fed and the best 
clothed and the best housed and the most independent labor on the face 
of the earth. What does the Senator propose, and what do the advo- 
cates of free trade propose? That we shall open the doors of this coun- 
try not simply to the men to whom he objects, but to the products of 
men abroad? He complains that we open the door to every man who 
desires to make a honie on American soil, but he is willing to open the 
door to the product of every man abroad who will stay at home and 
who will manufacture for us. He denies that the men should come 
here and should enter into our society, should pay of our own 
taxes, and support our churches and scheols and society, and become 
part and parcel of our nation. He would deny to them that privilege, © 
but he would say if you stay at home in Europe, live on coarse fare 
and wear coarse clothing, live as you have been accustomed to live, and 
work cheaply, we will buy your products.“ What will become of the 
American laborer then, whether he be foreign born or whether he be 
native? 

Mr, President, protection does protect. You may argue, you may 
bring a Daniel Webster here against that proposition, but there is be- 
fore the American people the patent fact, which can not be denied, 
that there is prosperity in all our borders; that we have grown in 
wealth, we have grown in intelligence, we have grown in moral worth 
and virtue under this system, and why should we want to abandon 
it? To-day we are the richest people in the world, the happiest peo- 
ple in the world, the freest people in the world, the most Intelligent 
people in the world, the strongest and most powerful nation on the 
face of the globe; and all this has been accomplished within a hundred 
years, Why should we want to change a policy that has more than 
trebled our wealth in twenty-five years, notwithstanding the ravages 
and wastesofwar? Wehaveadvanced from $14,000,000, 000 to $62, 000, - 
000,000 within twenty-seven years, and we put into the field immense 
forces of men to destroy and not to create. We destroyed before we 
began this career of prosperity nearly one-half of the accumulated 
wealth of this country, and in twenty-seven years we have not only 
resuscitated ourselves, but we have added immense stores of wealth. 
I repeat all that would go for nothing to me, I do not care whether 
the wealth was piled mountain high, if with it there had not come 
other blessings greater than money—comfort, happiness to the laboring 
men, independence, manhood, intelligence, and virtue. 

I repeat that it has no parallel in the world, and yet the Senator tells 
me that protection does not protect. Where do vou get this great and 
growing prosperity, this increasing prosperity, if it does not come from 
our system of political economy? The proof is in our p ity. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President, I did not intend to take part in this 
discussion, but I shall be perfectly frank with the Senator from Colorado, 

The most extraordinary spectacle that I have witnessed in my legis- 
lative career is to hear a Senator who represents an agricultural and a 
non- manufacturing constituency make a protection speech. I can un- 
derstand that Senators from New England, who represent the true in- 
terests of their constituencies, are in favor of the protective system ex- 
isting to-day. It has inured to their benefit; it has increased their 
wealth; it has increased their prosperity. They may pretend to be 
paupers. 

I was very much moved by the statement read by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] as to the very small dividends that one particular 
company in one particular year had been able to declare. I admire 
the political sagacity of the representatives of New England. If I were 
not afraid of using an offensive term, I would say that I also admire 
their audacity, their coolness, and their complacency under the cir- 
cumstances, when since 1862 they have been taxing the remainder 
of the people of the United States for their own enrichment, hav- 
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ing succeeded in creating in this country a system so artificial that 
even a suggestion from the President of the United States or any 
high authority that there should be revision of that system in order 
to know whether the tax-payers of this country have not sufficiently 
long endured this oppressive and onerous taxation, creates an alarm. 
Who ever heard in the history of the civilized world where a monarch 
or a President announced to the people that it was time to reduce 
taxation, that that proclamation should not be received with uni- 
versal rejoicing by the people who were taxed? Why, sir, it would 
be almost equal to the declaration of one of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope that the time for disarmament had arrived and that the monarch 
was to relieve the people who had been oppressed by these large stand- 
ing armies. We know what gladness and what rejoicing such tidings 
would bring to every heart in the land; and yet in this country, I say, 
so artificial has the system become, with all its ramifications and with 
all its enticements, that, incredible to believe, we hear protection 

es from the Senator from Colorado telling his people that they 
ought to thank God that they have the opportunity of being taxed for 
everything that they wear, and everything that they use, and every- 
thing that they consume, in order to pour their earnings into the rich 
coffers of the wealthy capitalists of Boston and New England ! 

Does the Senator doubt, does he not know that that is a simple op- 
eration, taking place annually, that so long as this system of taxation 
exists in this country his people are the sufferers and the people of 
New England are the beneficiaries? Why, Mr. President, if old Tom 
Benton could rise from his grave and appear in this Chamber and hear 
a protection speech made by a Western Senator he would be glad to 
get back into that grave as soon as possible. 

There is not an article that is used by a Western man for the pur- 

of making his cabin, of building his fence, of cultivating his farm, 
which that man is not taxed for the privilege of using, for the benefit 
of some New England manufacturer. And this, Mr. President, is the 
more incredible from the fact that when the Senator from Colorado, as 
he has often done with such power and eloquence, has appealed in this 
Chamber for financial measures of relief upon the silver question and 
other financial questions, he has found the Southern brigadier shoul- 
der to shoulder with him upon those questions of affording relief to 
the great agricultural constituencies of this country, but he has found 
every time every New England Senator voting No!“ „No!“ “No!” 
on those questions. 

So it was when he asked that by legislation he should be protected 
from Chinese immigration. The Southern Democrats voted with him 
and his colleagues to exclude the Chinese, and until this last vote was 
given every New England Senator had always voted to allow the Chi- 
nese to overrun his constituents notwithstanding his protest. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Blaine was one of the greatest champions 
we ever had in this Chamber. 

Mr. EUSTIS. He was an exception, of course. We all understand 
how disinterested his vote was. : 

Mr. MITCHELL. He was a Senator then. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Therefore, Mr. President, I was glad to hear the 
Senator from Colorado give his reasons why he is a protectionist, be- 
causé protection protects American labor. I wish that I could believe 
that. I know perfectly well that it will be impossible for a great 
many years to reduce duties on imports so that there shall be any 
conflict between American labor and European labor; that the differ- 
ence between the wages in the two countries will have to be main- 
tained on account of the great expenditures of the Government, and so 
on; but when I asked the Senator to explain to me why the protection 
system as a system protects American labor, he simply made an anti- 
Know-Nothing speech. I am not a Know-Nothing. 

Mr. TELLER, No; I did not mean to say so. b 

Mr. EUSTIS. The reason why I asked the question was this: In the 
testimony taken before the Ford committee in New York City, which 
I regret has not been published yet for the information of the country, 
a large number of witnesses testified there, and the most startling evi- 
dence was given ppan this question. 

Now you take the poor American sewing girl. Certainly no persons 
in this country ought to excite or do excite as much sincere sympathy 
as that class of people. No matter whether a man is a free-trader or a 
protectionist, I say that that class of people are deserving of not only 
personal but legislative sympathy. 

What was the evidence before that committee with reference to those 
poor women? Why, sir, they are engaged in making all sorts of under- 
clothing. They are e in making shirts, they are engaged in 
sewing clothes, and so on, and they all testified that within the period 
of five years their wages had been decreased 50 per cent. Mark you, 
everything that they made was protected by law. There was a high 
duty oneverything that they worked upon. Their wages were reduced 
50 per cent., and what was worse, even at those starving wages one- 
half of them were not able to get employment at all. because the Polish 
and Russian Jews were landed by the thousands at Castle Garden, and 
because those Polish and Russian Jews, who can live on probably 10 or 
15 cents a day, have taken the place of those unfortunate women. That 
is not my impression; it is not my opinion; it is the positive testimony 
of witnesses before a committee of Congress, 


Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me just a moment 

Mr. EUSTIS. Wait one moment. Iam dealing with the Senator 
from Colorado. What I want him to explain is, how does protection 
protect, when, under your system of protection—which Heaven knows 
is high enough—such a condition of things can be brought about? In 
other words, although you may make a law prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of pauper labor, what does that law amount to, or what does your 
protection amount to, if the moment these people land in this country 
the manufacturers canemploy them and doemploy them? That isthe 
reason I give you those figures about Boston in Massachusetts. It was 
not to reflect on any class of people. It was merely to show that, in 
my judgment and according to my conception, protection per se, what 
you call protection, does not necessarily protect the American laborer, 
and now a new field of cheap labor has been discovered—I refer to 
Southern Russia and to Poland—what is to prevent these people from 
superseding and driving out of the factories the American operatives ? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to ask 
him what remedy he proposes? Is it free trade? 

Mr. EUSTIS. That is not the question. You tax the people of the 
United States under the pretext that you are accomplishing protection 
to the American laborer. I donot believe it. Iam in favor of re- 
lieving them of that tax, because I do not believe that protection does 
protect. From what I haye said the Senator seems to admit now that 
protection does not protect. 

Mr. TELLER. No, I do not. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Explain, then, to me hew it does protect. That is 
what I want to know. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator seems to be very much astonished that 
a Senator, representing a Western State, a non-manufacturing State, 
should be a protectionist. Mr. President, I have not the same reason 
for being a protectionist that the Senator has for being a free-trader. 
He was brought up under free-trade influences and in a free-trade at- 
mosphere undoubtedly, and so was I just exactly as he was. I am a 
protectionist from conviction. I represent the youngest State in the 
Union, a State composed of people from every State in the Union, and 
from every country under the sun where civilized men live. I doubt 
whether it would be possible to select any civilized country on the face 
of the earth that does not have its representative in Colorado. 

At the coming election when they vote in November the number of 
men who were born on the soil of Colorado will be com tively in- 
significant. They will be unnoticeable. The people of Colorado are 
people who understand their wants and their wishes, and they are 
people broad enough in their sympathies to look beyond their State 
lines. They recognize the fact that what is for the general good of the 
people is for their good; what promotes happiness all over the coun- 
try promotes happiness in Colorado; what promotes wealth all over 
the country promotes wealth in Colorado. 

I waat to say to the Senator from Louisiana now that the issue will 
be made in Colorado on this tariff question as sharply as it will be 
made in Connecticut or in Massachusetts or in any State of the Union 
with a people that, I think, I can safely say on this floor have no su- 
periors in the world for intelligence, for aggressiveness of character, 
for independence of thought, and they will give in proportion to their 
vote a greater majority in defense of American protection than any 
other State in the Union, Pennsylvania notexcepted. They will givea 
bigger percentage, I repeat, than any State, and they will do it not 
upon the theory that it is solely for their benefit, but that it is for the 
benefit of all the country. 

The Senator complains that there are sewing women in New York 
who do not get employment. Why, Mr. President, no country will 
be without something of that kind, but we have less of it than any 
other country. That is what I contend. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Their wages have decreased 50 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. Their wages may have decreased in the city of New 
York owing to the influx of labor. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to make 
one statement right here? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Louisiana has referred to. testi- 
mony taken before a House committee in New York. I want to refer 
to testimony taken before the Senate committee of which I am a mem- 
ber. The representatives of an association of people engaged in tho 
manufacture of clothing appeared before the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance and stated that the rates of duty fixed by the present law upon 
clothing were entirely inadequate for their protection, and they asked 
us to increase the rates; and this statement was supplemented by a fur- 
ther statement that they had asked the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to give them a hearing on the subject, which that commit- 
tee refused todo. They stated to us that they believed this House 
committee thought the rates were altogether too high now. The House 
committee so stated, and these people attributed the condition of affairs 
to which the Senator from Louisiana is now alluding to the fact thes 
the present duties upon clothing are inadequate. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Who testified to that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Some ten or twelve different people. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Operatives? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Operatives and manufacturers of clothing. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Of course if these people now work at present wages 
it is because your protection does not protect them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nobody ever pretended that inadequate duties 
protected them. 

Mr. EUSTIS. How much higher would you make them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have added 5 cents per pound and 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. If we find that is insufficient we will make it higher, if 
we can. 

Mr. EUSTIS. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. TELLER. I was about saying when interrupted by the Senator 
from Rhode Island that it was possible that an infiux of a large num- 
ber of laborers ofa particular kind in a city may disturb for a time the 
course of trade; but ina country like ours, where labor is well rewarded, 
it always, like water, seeks its level, and if it is dammed up in New 
York City too much, it will flow off into other sections of the country 
in a little while, and we shall have a uniform rate. 

I admit that there are isolated cases; but what will the Senator say 
to me if I tell him of the want and the destitution and the distress in 
free-trade England? Is the Senator aware that one-fiith of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain in one single year have received assistance from 
public charity? Is he aware that a country having half the popula- 
tion, or about that, of ours has eight times as many paupers and poor 
all the time as we have? It is a startling statement to be made. Is 
he aware of the fact that every fifth man who dies in the city of Lon- 
don goes to a grave paid for by the public authorities? Is he aware 
that a distinguished Englishman recently declared that one-fifth of the 
whole population were toeing the lineof pauperism? Did he hear the 
statement made here by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] 
the other day, taken from the official publications of Great Britain? 
If he did not, I commend him to look at a later report, to look at a report 
that came out in June, of the royal commission now in session, where 
they report as to the destitution, the poverty, and the lack of business. 
Let hım look at that report and go over it and see the different so- 
cieties that testify that they are supporting their poor in Great Britain, 
their associates who are out of labor—not paupers, but members of as- 
sociations. The proof before that commission was, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin stated the other day, that one society had paid $400,000 in 
a year to keep its members who were unable to get work. It was in 
proof before that commission that some of these societies had been com- 
pelled to double their rates; it wasin proof that a number of the so- 
cieties had been compelled to disband because so many of their mem- 
bers were out of employment, and they were absolutely compélled to 
surrender and to cease to make any efforts to protect their associates 
who could not get labor. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana believe that the poor sewing-women 
of New York will get more labor when he puts them in competition 
with all the world? They are in competition now only with Americans 
practically, or would be if this duty was what it ought to be. When 
they are put in competition with Americans they find it sharp and dif- 
ficult to live. The Senator says, put them in competition with all the 
world. Will that cure the evil? How absurd, Mr. President. I do 
not mean to be offensive when I Say absurd,“ but I mean to say that 
can not possibly relieve the difficulty of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. President, the Senator inquires how much you would raise the 
duty. Ishould like to tell the Senator how much I would raise the 
duty. I would start by a duty on the importation of everything that 
could be made in this country. Thatis protection. I would take my 
chances that the manufacturers would get no more than fair profits. 
When money can be borrowed in the markets of New York, as it can 
to-day, for 2 per cent. per annum, I would risk that they would not 
make any great amount of money by the manufacture of woolens, or 
cotton cloths, or any other article. When the manufactories can be 
built and a profit returned of 4 or 5 per cent. tomen whoarenow will- 
ing and glad to get 2 per cent. on their money, they do not rush to 
manufacturing. Five per cent. is regarded as a profitable and fair in- 
vestment anywhere now in this country. 

There was a time when we did not have money and when a tariff so 
high as to be prohibitory might have been used by the few manufactur- 
ers to extort from the people. There is no danger of that now. I would 
give this 82, 237,000, 000 of money that I spoke about that has gone out 
of the country in ten years and divide it up, and I would divide it 
amongst American laborers who get 72 per cent. of it. I would give 
the Government 5 per cent. more, for that is the rate of taxation of the 
whole, and then I would let the capitalists have the balance, and I 
think it would be better for the country than to send it abroad to sup- 
port foreign laborers and foreign capitalists. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Does the Senator know the profit of the manufacturer 
on the suit of clothes the Senator himself now wears? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator inquires if I know how much profit the 
manufacturer makes on the suit of clothes I have on. I donot. I 
simply know that the man who made this suit of clothes got at least 
three times as much as he would in almost any other country in the 
world, and in any other country save Great Britain. ThatI know. I 
know that the man who raised the sheep off whose back the wool came 
that made the coat I have on was protected in his industry. I know 
that the men who sheared the sheep and the men who carded the wool 


and who spun it and who wove it, all got from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
than they get in other countries where they have cheap clothes. I do 
not want to repeat a trite thing, but cheapness is not the main thing; 
cheapness is not the great desideratum of life. 

What good does it do to have cheap clothes if you do not have the 
money to buy them? What good is it to the laborer if he can say, “I 
can buy the supplies of my family for a week for a dollar, but I have 
not a nickel?’? He will not have the nickel unless he has labor. I 
do not want cheap goods at the expense of cheap labor in this country, 
and there is where we part with our brethren from the South. They 
have got cheap labor. ‘They want cheap labor, and I have no doubt 
that very many men in the North want cheap labor. I have no doubt 
that very many of, the manufacturers want cheap labor, but it is our 
duty to see that they do not get it at the expense of the laboring men 
of this country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Missouri yield 
while the Chair lays before the Scnate a joint resolution from the House 
of Representatives ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

PAY OF EMPLOYÉS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
a joint resolution from the House of Representatives, the title of which 
will be read. ` 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making appropriations to enable 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to pay session employés of the Senate and House for the full month of 
October, was read twice by it title. 

Mr. ALLISON.. I ask that that may be immediately considered. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another joint resolution from the House of Representatives, which will 
be read by its title. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House of Representatives, borne on the 
annual rolls, their respective salaries for the month of October on the 
20th day of said month was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that that joint resolution may be considered 
at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REVENUE LAWS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I confess Iam very much aston- 
ished at the onslaught that has been made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] upon the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
touching the tables presented to the Senate by my colleague [Mr. VEST], 
now absent, and printed in the RECORD of October 16. 

I happen to know something about those tables. Before the Senate 
bill was reported I had a table prepared in the Bureau of Statistics, hav- 
ing made out myself the headings so as to show the information I de- 
sired. I hold the table in my hand now. It shows opposite each 
schedule the value of merchandise dutiable under the present law, the 
value of merchandise dutiable under the House bill, and the rates of 
duties, etc. 

About the time that was completed the Senate bill was reported, 
and I requested that it should be included in the statement, so that 
we should have a statement showing the value of the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported in 1887 under the existing law, the value of that 
same merchandise that was dutiable under the House bill, then the 
value that was dutiable under the Senate bill, then the average ad 
valorem rate of duty under the existing law on the whole importation, 
and then the average ad valorem rate of duty under the existing law 
on the articles that were dutiable under the Honse bill, and also upon 
the articles dutiable under the Senate bill, and then the average ad 
valorem rate of duty with the amount on the free-list. 

I requested also that the table woolens, cotton, flax, hemp, iron, 
and steel,” should be made out for a special purpose. It was made 
out and furnished to me before it was everin print. These tables were 
made by Mr. Emil J. Keferstein, who was born in Prussia and was ap- 
pointed in the civil service of the Government from the District of 
Columbia. 

I have not gone farther back than 1879 to ascertain the date of his 
appointment. His name appears in the Official Register of the Treas- 
ury Department for 1879. He has been there ever since that time. 
He made this table as all tables are made. As to the beginning of it, 


I gave him the headings or points that I wanted, and he went to his 
house and made it, and it is a correct table, and the figures are correct, 
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except that there are one or two errorsin the calculations and one error 
that he pointed out and one that he did not point out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no doubt there aro many that have not 
been pointed out. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, there are not. The Senator criticises in re- 

to wood and woodenware. He says that the average ad valorem 
rates of duty are under the present law 18 per cent., under the House 
bill at the House rates 29.32 per cent., and under the Senate substi- 
tute at the Senate rates 18.88 per cent. There is no trouble about 
that. There is no conflict there, and there is no error. There it is, a 
plain mathematical proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say there was any error. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lou criticised that, and that was one of the mat- 
ters you pointed out as a humbug in the figures to show that there 
was nothing in them, and you tried to create the impression that the 

were wrong. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not. Istated distinctly thatthe figures were 
right, but that the deductions that were drawn from them were wrong. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thedeductionsarenotwrong. The first column 
under the present law is the average ad valorem rate of duty upon all 
wooden wares dutiable under the present law, and that is 18 per cent. 
The House bill puts a large number of those articles dutiable under 
the present law on the free-list to the value of 86,679, 202. 12. There 
is the amount of existing dutiable merchandise put on the free-list. 

Now take the merchandise that is left and apply the existing rates 
to it, and it makes the 31 per cent., because the dutiable articles hay- 
ing the highest rates of duty are left on by the House bill. Lumberis 
taken off and other articles, and that makes it. Now, then, you apply 
the House bill rates of duty to those articles now dutiable and still left 
on the dutiable-list by the House bill, and the average is 29.32 per 
cent. It is a considerable reduction. 

Now take the Senate substitute. I have not compared the articles, 
but the same rate of duty exists under the Senate bill on the dutiable 
articles that exists under the present law. ‘There is no change in that 
respect, but the Senate rates increase the duties to 18.88 per cent., and 
the Senate puts nothing on the free-list from that schedule. 

So you may take any of the other schedules, and the figures are cor- 
rect and sre made upon a correct basis. They show just what they 
pretend to show and nothing else, and there is no misrepresentation 
about them, and any one who will look at them in a fair and candid 
light can see that there was no intention in the preparation of these 
figures to mislead or deceive anybody, but to get at the truth, and they 
do give the truth. 

That table shows in the first column the dutiable merchandise under 
the present law imported in 1887 belonging to each schedule. That is 
not disputed, is it? In the next column it shows the value cf the dn- 
tiable merchandise under the House bill which was imported in 1887. 
In the next column it shows the value of the merchandise dutiable 
under the Senate bill imported in 1887. 

Now, what is the basis? The basis is that all these laws were in ex- 
istence and applicable to the importations of 1887. You may say that 
is an incorrect basis. It is the only kind of a basis that you have to go 
upon. It is the only basis by which you can compare a law that exists 
or has existed with one that you propose. It may not be in every re- 
spect mathematically correct. Why? Because the Senate substitute 
propos confusion. You have been afraid yourselves to make a calcu- 
tion upon it. You take an article dutiable in 1887 at a specific rate 
and you make an additional ad valorem rate. 

Nobody but your manufacturers, who are interested in this bill, who 
have caused it to be framed in the way it has, know the exact values 
of these articles upon which you lay a specific duty. The Government 
has not got them, and they have not been imported by values. They 
have been imported as specific articles, and the Government has taxed 
them accordingly under the existing law. Now you put on a com- 
pound duty. You not only maintain and retain the specific duty, but 
you add an ad valorem duty besides. The Government has nothing 
there by which it can tell exactly what would be the prices of these 
articles, and consequently can make no calculation, and the notes to 
this table explain this. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Missouri, to avoid 
any misapprehension on his part, that there is not a case of that kind 
in this bill, and he can not find one. 

Mr. COCKRELL. These notes explain exactly how this table was 
made. There was no deception and there is none in it and it is cor- 
rect, with very few mistakes, which have been made, probably, some 
in printing and some in other ways; but not nearly as many as in the 
statement which the committee have submitted. 

The next column is duties collected on merchandise dutiable under 
the present law. There is the amount of duties paid. How do you 
tell what would be collected under the House bill and under the Sen- 
ate bill? You take the rates proposed in the Senate bill and take the 
rates in the House bill and apply them to the merchandise imported in 
1887. You take the rates proposed in the Senate bill and apply them 
the best way you can. There is confusion there in the rates, as I have 
said, and for that reason there may be inaccuracies in getting at either 
the rates of duty where compound or the value of the article. But 
these figures are based upon that and are correct. 


Then we take the House bill and the duties under that. Take the 
present law, at the present rates, then under the House bill, and then 
the Senate substitute at present rates. Now, we have all the figures 
upon which you can take the percentages. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does your table show the difference in the per- 
centage of the duty between that now levied under existing law and 
that levied by the House bill? Does your table show that? 


Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
Mr. MITCHELL. What is the difference, according to your table? 
Mr. COCKRELL, ‘They are all in there. 


Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
a calculation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. You can not state? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The rates are all given, and it is supposed any 
intelligent man can add or subtract, as the case may be. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Can you or not now from your table state the dif- 
ference in the per cent. of duty between the present duties under ex- 
isting law and the Mills bill? , - 

Mr. COCKRELL. You mean the total of the bill ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. What is the difference? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can tell you. You take the present law ap- 
plied to the imports of 1887, and the average ad valorem rates of duty 
were 47.10 per cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Under what law? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the present law. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The existing law ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait a moment. I will give you the figures. 
You take, then, the articles dutiable under the existing law and also 
the articles dutiable under the House bill and apply the present law 
to those articles, and the average ad valorem rates of duty aro 50.60 
percent. Now, you take the House bill and apply it to the same 
articles, and they are 42.77 per cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But take all the articles. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is all there is. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Take all the articles that are now subject to duty 
under existing law, and what is the difference between the per cent. of 
duty on those articles and the per cent. of duty on all those articles 
under the House bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I never made that calculation, because there is 
$70, 443,012.64 placed upon the free-list under the House bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. In other words—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait a moment. I apply the average ad valo- 
m rates to the articles dutiable under the existing law and the House 

il 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is it not the fact, then, that in all the state- 
ments made in the Senate on the other side of the Chamber, to the 
effect that the difference is only very slight between the duties under 
the Mills bill and under the existing law, you leave out of considera- 
tion the free-list? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. I have here the free-list; 28.7 per 
cent. is the present average rateon that. Here are the figures for that, 
and any man can see them; $70,443,012.64 of dutiable merchandise 
under the existing Jaw are placed on the free-list by the House bill, 
and the present average ad valorem rates on those articles are 28.7 
per cent. As a matter of course, you put them in and it would 
reduce and make it applicable to the others, which would make a less 
average all around. There is no doubt about that. But they are 
taken off the dutiable-list and put on the free-list. The only contro- 
versy is, shall they go on thefree-list? Thatis the question of thehour. 

Then what are the duties levied by the House bill on the other arti- 
cles that are dutiable under the present law? Thatis the controversy. 
We have nothing to do with what has gone on the free-list. Wedo 
not propose to retain them on any average ad valorem rates. We put 
them on the free-list and take them out of the dutiable list entirely. 
The controversy is as to whether they shall go on the free-list. That 
is the point. 

Then what is the controversy as to the other matter? The contro- 
versy is as to the reduction of duties npon those articles. We say that 
taking the goods imported in 1887 and dutiable under the present law 
and applying the House bill to them, the average ad valorem rates 
would be 42.77 percent, We say apply the present law and it will bs 
50.60 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would like to have the Senator state what hisin- 
vestigation shows the average ad valorem under the Senate substitute 
to be? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have stated that it would be 42.75 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Just the same practically. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Practically the same. There is .02 per cent. dif- 
ference only. 

Mr. ALLISON. So that the billsare practically the same thing? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. There is no doubt about that. The fig- 
ures here show it. There is no concealment about it. You have made 
enormous reductions on some articles, but you have made large in- 
creases on others. 


The Senator can state. 
No, I can not, without sitting down and making 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to make the statement in regard to these 
tables that they are correct and the percentages are correct and 
the basis of the calculation is correct, and it is the only kind of a cal- 
culation that you or anybody else can make. That is all there is 
about it. 

In regard to the second table, that is part of the same calculation. 
While this first table was made out just as it was finished and fur- 
nished to be copied by Mr. Keferstein and his assistants, who were 
detailed for that purpose—and whom I never saw until they com- 
menced working on these tables—under no instructions, who were 
asked for nothing, and they made them out just as they would have 
made them ont for the Senator from Rhode Island or the Senator from 
Iowa, and I suppose both those Senators know these employés better 
than Ido. I never saw them before we commenced on this work that 
I have any knowledge of. Mr. Keferstein has been employed there 
ever since 1879. $ 

Theother table, as to the percentages, is on page10448 of the RECORD, 
and was also submitted by my colleague. When that was furnished 
to me I ran over the figures myself to see that the calculations were 
correct, and to see the principle upon which the figures were made, the 
basis on which the percentages were derived. I found that on yarns, 
under the schedule of woolens, according to my calculations and 
the figures which I had, the percentage in the last column under the 
House bill ought to have been 184.57 instead of 186. That is the way 
I made the division. The other figures were correct. 

I have been furnished by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics a 
letter, which gives an explanation of the basis upon which these 
figures were made and which was furnished to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and which he did not take the liberty of reading. This comes 
from the Bureau of Statistics. This is a copy of the explanation 
that was furnished to the Senator from Rhode Island, and I will now 
read it. Á 
Notes explanatory of bureau table of October 11, 1886, showing the opera- 

tions under the present tariff laws, under House bill 9051, and under the 

Senate substitute on importations of certain manufactured articles, 


[Prepared in reply to inquiries by Hon. N. W. Aldrich, of the Committee on 
Finance, United States Senate. ] 


| Quantity. Value. | Mow 
1, Woolen cloths: | Pounds. 
pee 1, 117,564. 40 $713, 315. 94 $0. 638 
| 7,689, 699.02 9, 309,054.73 1.24 
oc 8. 807, 288. 42 10, 022, 370. 67 1,138 


| 


Paragraph 354, Schedule K. Senate substitute, provides the following rates of 
duty on woolen cloths valued at above 60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound 
plus 40 per cent. ad yulorem. 


That is paragraph 354, Schedule K, which I read: 


35% Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every de- 
scription, made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, valued 
at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, andin addition thereto 
35 per cent. ad valorem ; valued at above 40 cents per pound, and not exceeding 
60 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem; valued at 
above 60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

The same applies in regard to flannels, etc. 


All of the above being over 60 cents per pound, the amount of esti- 
mated duty in the table of October 11,* is placed at. ...... .. $7,531, 853. G4 
House bill 9051 provides 40 per cent. ad valorem, which computes 
AFRO WS E IEEE ͤ AYS pesca SE AAE EN E E A NNE 4,003, 943. 26 


Showing excess under Senate substitute as . . . ... 3, 522, 90. 39 

There is no record of the importation of any woolen cloths valued at less than 
60 cents per pound, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that a fair statement, or 
does he understand that the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics meant to 
be understood that there were no importations of any woolen goods 
below 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, as the 
Senator well knows, can have no personal knowledge of all these de- 
tails of business; no human being can; he acts upon what his subor- 
dinates in the office farnish him after they have gone through with all 
these details. He says that there is no record in his office of the im- 
portation of any woolen cloths valued at less than 60 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I only speak of the chief of the bureau as the re- 
sponsible head of the office. What I asked the Senator is whether he 
himself believes that is a fair statement. Here are the importations 
of woolen goods valued at below 80 cents a pound under the classifica- 
tion of the present law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have nothing to do with that. This is 60 
¿ents a pound. 

Mr, LDRICH. Then the Senator does not understand the state- 
ment from which he is reading. The present law makes a division 


* Prepared by this bureau in regard to the present tariff law, House bill, and 
proposed Senate substitute. á < se 


line at 80 cents a pound, and all goods valued below 80 cents a pound 
are subject to a rate of duty of 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, and the average value of the goods imported in 1887 was 63 
cents and a fraction a pound. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
says, as there is no record in his office of any below 60 cents a pound, 
he therefore assumes that there were no importations below 60 cents a 
pound, and he puts them all at the higher rate. I say that statement 
or computation was made in the most dense ignorance or else it was 
purposely made unfairly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can say that the statement was made by the 
gentleman I have referred to, and was mafle from the information he 
had that was furnished to that buregu, and 1 have no reason to believe, 
and do not believe, that he had any interest, directly or indirectly, or 
remotely, to make any misstatement about it, because he knew the 
statement would be relied upon; he knew it would be quoted here; he 
knew it would be subject to criticism, and there could be no motive in 
the world for any misrepresentation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It must be apparent to the Senator from Missouri, 
if it was not to this clerk that he speaks of in the bureau, that there 
were large quantities of woolen goods imported in 1887, upon which 
there was a value of less than 60 cents a pound placed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not familiar with that question, I say frankly, 
and I have not given any opinion onit. Iam simply going by the 
statement here. The letter of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics pro- 
ceeds: 

2. Brown and bleached linens, ete. 

8. Steel, in forms not specified. 

The titles used in bureau table of October 11, 1888, Brown and bleached 
linens, eto,“ and “Steel, in forms not specified,” are not intended to apply to 
any special class of articles enumerated in Senate substitute, but are abbrevia- 
tions of classes of articles well known in the publications of this bureau, namely: 

“Brown and bleached linens, ete.,“ stands for brown and bleached linens, 


ducks, canvas, paddings, cot-bottoms, diapers, crash, huckabacks, handker- 
chiefs, and lawns, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be 


the component material of chief value. 
“Steel, in forms not specified,” stands for steel ingots. ingots, blooms 
and slabs, by whatever process made; blocks or b. ; billets and bars, 


all descri 
sheets and plates not specially enumerated or provided for; steel in all 
and shapes not specially enumerated or provided for. 

The proviso of paragraph 335, Schedule J, Senate substitute, for “ brown and 
bleached linen cloth containing not less than one hundred tothe square 
inch, counting the warp and filling,” is not contained in the present law, and 
for this reason no record exists of the importations of this class of linens, All 
brown and bleached linens were, therefore, with the other commodities named, 
classed as dutiable under the provisions of paragraph 333, Schedule J, Senate 
substitute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will pardon me 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let me read this paragraph. I read paragraph 
333: 

333. All manufactures of flax, hemp, inte, or other vegetable fiber, except cot- 
ton, or of which flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, is the 
component material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, valued at 5 cents per pound or less, 2 cents per pound; valued above 5 
cents per pound, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. ALDRICH. That paragraph does not apply to the articles 
under consideration at all. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Paragraph 335 is as follows: 

335. Brown and bleached linen cloth containing not less than one hundred 

threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


He says that they have no importations under this paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He does not say they have any Pope Sit ae 

Mr. COCKRELL. He does not say they have any importations, but 
they have no description of that kind in the present law, and there- 
fore the imported merchandise that may be included in that paragraph 
is not designated in the present importations. ‘Then he says that he 
places them under the paragraph which I read, paragraph 333. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator leaves that point I wish to sug- 
gest to him the effect of that. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
not having the information upon which he can base an intelligent judg- 
ment as to how much of one or the other of these articles would be 
imported, places them all at the highest rate. That is what I find 
fault with in this statement. If the Chief of the Burean of Statistics 
had appended to the table which the Senator from Missouri presented 
a statement that it was simply a guess as to how much of one kind or 
kow much of another was imported, if he had ever made the partial 
explanation which he makes in the letter the Senator is now reading, 
I should have had no occasion to rise in my seat and find fault with 
that officer. But he sends it here as though it were positive informa- 
tion based upon facts, and he now says that he knows nothing about 
it himself, and not knowing anything about it he has placed the whole 
of these importations at the highest rate of duty, which is certainly 
manifestly unfair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics accompanied 
these tables with a full explanation, for which the Senator will not give 
him credit. Iread from the notes printed here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 10449. He says: 


Notes: This table shows a deficiency of $339,050.37 in the value of, and $220,- 
791,41 in the duty collected on dutiable merchandise in 1887. as reported ju the 
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annuid report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. This difference is princi- 
paliy due to the omission from this table of dutiable merchandise ($177,909.59) 
withdrawn free of duty from warehouse and of merchandise not dutiable under 
any of the schedules. If these amounts had been included, the average ad va- 
lorem rate of duty under the present laws would be 47.10 instead of 47.07 percent, 

The interpretation of House bill 9051 is that of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, as published by the clerk of that committee, 
and of the Senate substitute that of the Senate subcommittee on tariff. 

The values and duties under both House bill and Senate substitute are com- 
puted on the importation of 1887, without speculating upon any possible in- 
crease or decrease consequent upon a decrease or increase in the rates of duty 
imposed by the proposed bills. The computations have been mace as accurate 
as practicable, but in many cases under the Senate substitute a calculation was 
made impossible by the change from an ad volorem to a specific rate of duty. 
In such cases no account has been taken of the proposed casga, 

WM. F. SWITZLER, 


Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, October 9, 1888. . 
Mr. ALDRICH. The last statement the Senator read shows con- 
clusively that the chief of the bureau did not intend to be understood 
as the Senator now understands him in regard to his explanation. He 
says where these changes have been made no account has been taken 
of them. That is why I find fault with him, that where a change was 
made so that neither the bureau nor anybody else could tell the exact 
provision of law, he sends that statement here as though ne change had 
been made, and as though he had accurate information on which to 
base it, and accompanies it by no explanation and no statement that it 
was simply an estimate. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I proceed to read the explanation of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics. He says: 


The amounts of{duty carried out in bureau table of October 11, as estimated 
under House bill and Senate substitute, are correct, but the excess of Senate 
bill printed as $2,138,412, 78 should read $2,033,412. 78—per cent., 60. 

Which is an excess, according to this table, of just $100,000, and the 
increased percentage is reduced to 60 instead of 62.94, 

4. Attention is called to a typographical or other error on page 107 of the yol- 
ume entitled "Comparison of Tariff Schedule, etc., prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Senate Subcommittee on Tarif.” The quantity of steel rails dutia- 
ble under the yey law at $17 per ton (on first line of page 107) reads 40,509. 863 
tons instead of 49,509.863 tons. 

That is, that much dutiable was imported in 1887. The correction 
of this error will change it to 49,509.863, only an error of 9,000 tons 
in the amount of the dutiable importation of steel rails in 1887. 

The correction of this error will change the bureau table of October 11 on line 
‘railway bars“ to read— 

This is not the fault of the bureau in getting the column opposite 
‘‘railway bars’? wrong. It was the fault of the committee that those 
figures were made incorrectly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are not engaged in carrying on a bureau of 
statisties. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is all very true; but the calculation was 
made upon your own figures. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So far as railway bars are concerned. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As to railway bars, and you made a mistake. 


The correction of this error will change the bureau table of October 11, on 
line railway bars,” to read 


Amount. Per cent. 


Duties collected 
Under House bill. .. bees eee sees ee cee soccer 85415. 853. 04 54.57 
Under Senate bill .. ..... .. . . . ee 4 e eee. 777, 672. 29 77. 74 
Excess of duties 
Over present laws. . . . . . . . ... . .. .. . 6... seanns 65, 675. 20 - 7.79 
Over Senate bill. . ... .. . . ee weer eser vs · ee. 281, 819. 25 42.47 


W. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, October 15, 1888. 


I desire to state that I made that correction yesterday. I discovered 
it yesterday and I made that correction in this table of percentages as 
it was published in my remarks. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was undoubtedly an error in printing, making 
an 0 instead of a 9. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desired simply to make these statements. The 
Senator complains of the percentages on woolen cloths. There is an 
increase and a decrease. So it isin cotton cloths, That necessarily 
changes the percentages; but I insist that these figures are correct, 
based upon the best interpretation that could be given to the law. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent to offer a resolution for 

resent consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be authorized and directed to con- 
tinue. during the recess of Congress, the investigation of such revenue matters, 
including House bill 9091, as bave been referred to it by resolutions of the Sen- 
ate, sul,ject to the authority conferred by said resolutions, 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say briefly 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let that go over until to-morrow. I will see the 
Senator abont it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me 


Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, certainly. Make your explanation. 

Mr. ALLISON. My explanation is simply this. ‘There are some 
matters that the Committee on Finance desire to investigate further 
respecting trusts. Two or three investigations we could not complete 
before reporting the bill, and that is one of them.. Then the plate- 
printing matter is only half finished. The subcommittee hope to take 
testimony before we convene here again. The resolution is for the 
purpose of authorizing these two things to be done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it come up in the morning. I will see the 
Senator and talk with him about it. f 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wanted to ask the Senator about the testimony 
that has been taken. I have been furnished with one volume. Will 
there be another volume out soon? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the whole is in print now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two volumes are now ready. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will all be ready for distribution in a very short 
time, probably to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam exceedingly anxious to get it so as to send 
it to the public bindery to have it bound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is in the foldihg-room of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. ALLISON. I can assure the Senator that he will get it to-day 
or to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The resolution goes over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri objects 
to me present consideration of the resolution. It lies over under the 
rules. 

Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
858 er adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, October 19, 1888, at 12 
o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 12, 1888. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Inspector Michael Bradley, a resident of Pennsylvania, to 
be a medical director in the Navy, from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Surg. Theoron Woolverton, a resident of New York, to be a medical 
Ipeer in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

assed Asst. Surg. Howard Wells, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be 
a surgeon in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Medical Inspector Adrian Hudson, a resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a medical director in the Navy from the 10th of July, 
1888. 

Surg. Charles H. White, a resident of Massachusetts, to be a medi- 
cal inspector in the Navy from the 10th of July, 1888. 

Passed Asst. Surg. James H. Gaines, a resident of Maryland, to bea 
surgeon in the Navy from the 10thof July, 1888. 

Medical Inspector Newton L. Bates, a resident of New York, to bea 
medical director in the Navy from the 1st of September, 1888. 

Surg. George W. Woods, a resident of California, to be a medical 
inspector in the Navy from the 1st of September, 1888. 

Passed Asst. Surg, Daniel N. Bertolette, a resident of Pennsylvania, 
to be a surgeon in the Navy from the Ist of September, 1888. 

Surg. Frank L. DuBois, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be a medi- 
cal inspector in the Navy from the 15th of September, 1888. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Ezra Z. Derr, a resident of Maryland, to be a 
surgeon in the Navy from the 15th of September, 1888. 

Surg. George H. Cooke, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be a medical 
inspector in the Navy from the 15th of September, 1888. 

Passed Assist. Surg. Frank B. Stephenson, a resident of Massachu- 
setts, to be a surgeon in the Navy from the 15th of September, 1888. 

Paymaster George A. Lyon, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be a pay 
inspector in the Navy from the 15th of September, 1888, 

Passed Assistant Paymaster John W. Jordan, a resident of Florida, 
to be a paymaster in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Assistant Paymaster R. T. Mason Ball, a resident of Virginia, to be 
a passed assistant paymaster in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Lieut. Commander John K. Winn, a resident of Massachusetts, to be 
a commander in the Navy from the 31st of March, 1888. 

Lieut. Clifford H. West, a resident of New York, to be a lientenant- 
commander in the Navy from the 31st of March, 1888. 

Lieut. Frank J. Milligan, junior grade, a resident of Tennessee, to be 
a lieutenant in the Navy from the 31st of March, 1888. 

Ensign Philip V. Lansdale, a resident of Maryland, to be a lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in the Navy from the 31st of March, 1888. 

Lieut. John P. Merrell, a resident of Michigan, to be a lieutenant- 
commander in the Navy from the 28th of May, 1888. 

Lieut. Albon C. Hodgson, junior grade, a resident of Georgia, to be 
a lieutenant in the Navy from the 28th of May, 1888. 

Ensign Horace W. Harrison, a resident of the District of Columbia, 
to be alieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy from the 22d of May, 1888. 

Ensign William S. Penson, a resident of Georgia, to be a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Navy from the 28th of May, 1888. 

Lieut. James M. Helm, junior grade, a resident of Tennessee, to be 
a lieutenant in the Navy from the Ist of June, 1888. 
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Ensign William V. Bronaugh, a resident of Kentucky, to be a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, in the Navy from the Ist of June, 1888. 

Lieut. Joseph G. Eaton, a resident of Massachusetts, to be a lieu- 
tenant-commander in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Lieut. William G. Cutler, junior grade, a resident of Nevada, to 
be a lieutenant in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Ensign Frank M. Bostwick, a resident of Wisconsin, to be a lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 

Lieut. Cameron McR. Winslow, a resident of Massachusetts, to be a 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy from the Istof July, 1888. 

Ensign Walter M. Constant, a resident of Indiana, to be a lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in the Navy from the Ist of July, 1888. 

Lieut. Charles Laird, a resident of Ohio, to be a lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the Navy from the 28th of September, 1888. 

Ensign James H. Oliver, a resident of Georgia, to be a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Navy from the 28th of September, 1888. 

Passed Assistant Engineer George E. Tower, a resident of New York, 
to be a chief engineer in the Navy from the 30th of June, 1887. 

Passed Assistant Engineer Hugh H. Cline, a resident of Maryland, 
to be a chief engineer in the Navy from the 2d of December, 1887. 

Assistant Engineer Theodore F. Burgdorff, a resident of New Jersey, 
to bea passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the 22d of June, 1886. 

Assistant Engineer William R. King, a resident of Maryland, to be 
a passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the 17th of March, 1887. 

Assistant Engineer Frank H. Eldridge, a resident of Ohio, to be a 
passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the 30th of June, 1887. 

Assistant Engineer Charles C. Kleckner, a resident of Pennsylvania, 
to bea passed assistant engineerin the Navy from the 30th of June, 1887. 

Assistant Engineer Edgar T. Warburton, a resident of Pennsylvania, 
to be a passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the Ist of July, 1887. 

Assistant Engineer William B. Dunning, a residentof New York, to 
be a passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the 2d of December, 
1887. 

Assistant Engineer Kobert I. Reid, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be 
a passed assistant engineer in the Navy from the 19th of June, 1888. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 18, 1888. 


UNITED STATES CONSUL. 
E. P. Earle, of Alabama, to be consul of the United States at Cognac. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, October 18, 1888. 


The House was called to order at 12 o’clock m. by Hon. S. S. Cox, 
who directed the reading of the following communication: 
Wasntncron, D. C., October 18, 1888. 
Sin: Hon. S. S. Cox is designated to preside as Speaker pro tempore at the 
session of the House to-day. 
J. G. CARLISLE, Speaker, 


Hon, Jonn B. CLARK, 
Clerk House of Representatives, 


Prayer by Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, D. D. 
3 THE JOURNAL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the Journal of the 
proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, before the Journal is read, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Speaker pro tempore to paragraph 1 of 
Rule I. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will direct the Clerk to read 
Se Fern of the rule referred to by the gentleman from New 

ork. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Speaker shall take the Chair on every legislative day precisely at the 
hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last sitting, immediately 
call the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum cause the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the last day’s sitting to be read, having previously ex- 
amined and approved the same. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I merely call the attention of the 
present occupant of the chair to the language of the rule, in the ab- 
sence of the Speaker of the House, that on the appearance of a quoram 
the Journal of the 3 day shall be read. I am unwilling that 
certain members of this House shall absent themselves from its ses- 
sions while other members, like myself, have sat here and been in at- 
tendance day after day since the session began in last December. We 
have had one or two motions presented looking to the adjournment of 
this body. They have been treated somewhat captiously, I take it; 
and I think it is now time that weshould come to some reasonable ar- 
rangement and definite conclusion as to whether we shall be parties to 
a waiting political game or adjourn the House properly and in order, 
there being no 8 Present. 

I believe the Speaker of the House, whatever his engagements else- 
where—and there is no reason because of illness for his absence—ought 
to preside over the deliberations of this skeleton House as long as the 
members present are willing to sit here doing a skeleton business, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a question of order. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I feel, and I state that it is not only a disgrace, 
but it is an affront to the intelligence of the Congress, to have two insig- 
nificantly attended bodies, as are now in session, kept in attendance 
here waiting patiently on the movements of parties, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee rises 
to a question of order, and will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
does not present a question of privilege. There is nothing to disclose 
the absence ofa quorum, and I make the point of order that he is ont 
of order. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, with all due deference, I think I 
do present a question of the very highest privilege. The Chair will 
bear witness—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The Chair will bear me witness—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I call the gentleman from New York to order. 
I have demanded the regular order. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I have called the attention of the Chair to the 
rule, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not count the House, 
and can not tell officially whether a quorum is present or not. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. But, Mr. Speaker, when the attention of the 
Chair is called to the fact that a quorum is not present, is it not the 
duty of the Chair to determine that question before the Journal is read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no record to disclose the ab- 
sefice of a quorum, attention having been merely called to the rule, 
and no objection being made to the reading of the Journal, The pres- 
ent occupant of the chair would not like to rule upon such a question 
to change the uniform custom and practice of the House. If the gen- 
tleman from New York would make that point of order when Mr. 
Speaker CARLISLE is present perhaps he would entertain the ques- 
tion. 

The regular order is demanded, which is the reading of the Journal. 
The Clerk will read the Journal. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Do I understand that the Chair has not the af- 
firmative right to determine whether a quorum is present by a count 
of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not undertake to de- 
cide upon such a question under such unusual circumstances and ad- 
versely to the usage. 

Mr. BAYNE. But is it not the duty of the Chair, when the ques- 
tion is raised, to count the House for himself and ascertain officially 
whether a quorum is present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, which 
is the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BAYNE. But when the attention of the Chair is called to the 
fact, is it not the duty of the Chair to count the House before the 
Journal is read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not undertake to 
change the uniform custom of the House. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Is custom entitled to greater consideration than 
the rule of the House? 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The custom of the House is sometimes 
a rule unto itself, and controls in the absence of a rule. 

Mr. BAYNE. But the custom of the House can not stand in the face 
of the rule where attention is called to the rule. If the custom has 
permitted the reading of the Journal in the absence of a quorum, and 
the rule prohibits it, if attention is called to the rule, the question 
should be decided. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, on the point of order raised by the 
gentleman, I would state that the presumption is in favor of the pres- 
ence of a quorum until the contrary is shown affirmatively by the rec- 
ord. Furthermore, as to the criticisms of the gentleman from New 
York, I will state that in ten years of service in this House, or nearly 
that length of time, I have seen no such question raised, although there 
is frequently no quorum present in the morning when the Journal is 
read, even when there is a full attendance of members in this city. 
Members are often tardy about coming in in the early morning. 

The gentlemen themselves will admit that their proceeding is un- 
heard of and their criticism unprecedented. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I will take my own means of criticising my- 
own motives and my own —— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not criticise the gentleman's motives. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I do not intend anything captiousin this matter, 
but we had better bring it to a decision at once. ' 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is not my purpose to be captious. 
= The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will proceed to read the 

ournal, 

The Clerk read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Journal will 
be approved. 


I ask a decision of the point of order I have 
The Chair will decide the question. 
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Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. There is objection. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
object ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I object to the confirmation of the Jour- 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman move to amend 
the Journal? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I simply object; and I suppose that 
makes it a matter for a vote. 

Mr. BAYNE. There must be a motion to approve the RECORD, as it 
has been done by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will put the question on the 
approval of the Journal. [After putting the question.] The ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, Mr. FARQUHAR, and Mr. BAYNE. 
Division. 

The House divided. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will announce the result as 
ayes 15, noes 9, but— , 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR and Mr. FARQUHAR. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On consideration, the Chair would say 
that the Speaker should approve the Journal; and in the opinion of the 
Chair it was unnecessary to submit formally to a vote of the House the 
question of approval, no error being suggested and no correction pro- 
posed. The Clerk will read the rule relating to that matter. [Laugh- 


ter. 

a Clerk read clause 1 of Rule I, as follows : 

The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day precisely at the hour 
to which the House shall have adjourned at the last sitting, immediately call 
the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum cause the Journal of 
the proceedings of the last day's sitting to be read, having previously examined 
and approved the same. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. On the appearance of a quorum.” The Chair 
will not rule on custom which is opposed by the law and the rules. As 
I understood the Chair, he ruled that the custom should be carried out. 
I call attention to a positive rule, and now the Chair takes the rule as 
against the custom. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not decide as to the 
rule. The Chair thought the custom was uniform, and did not under- 
take to change it. No member objected formally to the reading of the 
Journal, and the want of a quorum had not been disclosed by any pro- 
ceeding of the House prior thereto. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I make it as a broad assertion that there is not 
a quorum here, and it has been evidenced by this vote. Icare nothing 
about the discussion of it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Irise to a question of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understand the Chair to decide that the 
Journal is approved by the Speaker. 


The SPEAKER tempore. The rule seems to require it and the 
Chair so holds. No attempt has been made to change or amend the 
Journal. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Then I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no question before the House, 
and the regular order is demanded, which is the call of committees for 
reports. 

The committees were thereupon called for reports, 

CITROUS WATER COMPANY. 

Mr. HUDD. Mr. Speaker, I was absent when the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was called, and I ask unanimous consent to non-concur 
in the amendments of the Senate to a House bill in relation to a right 
of way across an Indian reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7848) granting to Citrous Water Company right of way across 
Papago Indian reservation in Maricopa County, na. 


Mr. HUDD. Lask unanimous consent that the amendments of the 
Senate be non-concurred in, and that a conference be requested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. - The question is on non-concurring in 
the Senate amendments, and agreeing to the conference asked. Is 
there objection? ` 

There was objection. 

The question was put, and the Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Division. 

The House divided; and there were~ayes 23, noes 1. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. No quorunt. I simply want to emphasize that, 
Mr. Speaker, and not to discuss it any further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint as tellers the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hupp] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

The tellers reported—ayes 10, noes 1. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

After the count, 

Mr. HUDD. The other side. [After a pause.] I withdraw the 
call for the other side. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The yeas and nays are ordered, a suffi- 
cient number having arisen. 


The Clerk proceeded to call the roll; but before the completion ot 
the call, by unanimous consent, the demand for the yeas and nays was 
withdrawn, further proceedings under the yeas and nays were dispensed / 
with, and the motion of Mr. Hupp to non-concur was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill H. R. 7843 
Mr. Hupp, Mr. PEEL, and Mr. NELSON. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION TO HOUSE EMPLOYES. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Task unanimous consent to take up the resolu- 
tion providing for an extra month’s pay to the employés. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the resolution, 
after which the Chair will ask for objections, 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ele., That the Secretary of 
the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives respectively are hereby 
directed to pay to the officers and employés of the Senate and House of Kepre- 
sentatives (including the Capitol police), who are now borne on the annual and 
session rolls of their res ive Houses, one month's extra pay at the compensa- 
tion e pice? them by law; and a sum sufficient to pay the same is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which 
sum shall be immediately available. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the resolution should be lim- 
ited to the House employés. Not that I would do injustice to any other 
class, but resolutions so limited have been passed heretofore, the limit- 
ation being put upon the ground that the Senate employés are already 
paid a larger compensation than the House employés. ‘Then, too, the 
resolution just read embraces a class of employés who have not been 
embraced heretofore in such resolutions, The gentleman has made his 
resolution broad beyond precedent in that regard, and therefore I sug- 
gest that it be modified. Ican realize that, from the great length of 
this session, there is a class of our employés who would be done in- 
justice to if we did not allow them some extra compensation, but I 
think the resolution should be properly guarded. Then, as to another 
class of officers of the House, we have already, I believe, made an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 extra to each of the Official Reporters by way of 
reimbursement of extra clerk hire, and I do not think they ought to 
be included now. The resolution seems to me quite loosely worded, 
and, if the gentleman will pardon the criticism, I suggest that be make 
it conform to resolutions heretofore passed concerning extra compensa- 
tion for employés of the House. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I suggest that the gentleman offer an ¢mend- 
ment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As the gentleman has moved in the matter, I sug- 
gest that he modify his resolution himself. 

Mr. HOOKER, I think that the gentleman who offers this resolu- 
tion in regard to extra compensation for employés of the House ought 
to make the amendments suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and it seems to me particularly appropriate that it should be amended 
so as not to include that very worthy corps of officers for whom extra 
compensation has already been provided. I mean the Official Reporters 
of the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. All of them except one have been voted $1,000 
each. One has not, but he has not been here during the whole session. 
I have no suggestions to make beyond stating the facts. 

Mr. HOOKER. Well, if these officers have received extra compen- 
sation, it seems to me that they should not be included in a general 
resolution of this kind. Isay if that be so, because although I know 
there was a proposition before the House to make them such an allow- 
ance, I do not know whether it became a law or not. This has cer- 
tainly been a very protracted session; and as to the other officers and 
employés of the House, especially the reading clerks, the journal clerk, 
and all the other clerks of the House who have necessarily been in at- 
tendance at the night sessions which have been so numerous during 
this Congress, I think it is very appropriate thatwe should pass a reso- 
lution of this character giving them some extra compensation. If there 
ever was a time when it would be appropriate for the House to grant 
additional compensation, this seems to me to be the time. I know 
that when Thad the honor to be here as a Representative from my State 
some years ago, it was not an infrequent occurrence to adopt a resolu- 
tion of this character even at the end of an ordinary session. - 

It has been announced elsewhere, and I believe it is true, that this 
is the longest session of Congress that has ever occurred since the or- 
ganization of the Government. Hence, if there ever was a time when 
the employés of the House who have not already been compensated on 
account of their extra service, should be provided for in a resolution of 
this kind, it seems to me this is such an occasion. I heartily sanction 
the purpose of this resolution, and hope it will meet the concurrence of 
the House. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I have sent up an amendment which I desire the 
Clerk to read. : 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman permit a remark in reference 
to the compensation of the stenographers ? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Certainly. es, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, attention has been called to the 
fact that in one of the reg ree bills $1,000 was voted to each of 
the stenographers of this House. The remarks made this moming by 


Is there objection to the present con- 
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the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] would seem to imply 
-that this was a bonus or gratuity. I wish to say that instead of this 
appropriation of $1,000 being anything in the nature of a bonus to 
suas stenographers, it will barely pay, and possibly will not pay, the 
extra expenses which have been imposed upon them at this session for 
clerk-hire in the copying of their notes, etc. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I was not criticising the action of the House in 
making that appropriation, but only calling attention to the fact that 
already two months’ extra pay, or a little more than two months’ extra 

y, had been given to that class of officers, whereas no such provision 

been made for these other officers, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. All I desired was simply to call attention to 
the fact—and I know the gentleman from Tennessee on examination 
must concur with me—that the excessive length of this session has 
caused to the official stenographers extra expenses which the $1,000 
voted to each of them in a bill which has not yet become law will not 
cover. 

I wish to say further that when Mr. Edwards, one of the corps of 
Reporters, died, I did all I could to havesome little compensation voted 
for the family of that man who gave his life in the service of this House 
during our protracted debates on the tariff bill; but not one dollar of 
appropriation could I get into the appropriation bill. I hope at the 
short session we will make amends for our omission in this matter. 

Mr. HOOKER. I ask the gentleman from New York whether the 
family or legal representatives of Mr. Edwards were not included in the 
proposition giving additional compensation to the stenographers? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. As J understand, the proposition I have in mind 
was met by way of objection by the suggestion that there had already 
been this $1,000 appropriated. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York.. The amount voted to the Reporters was 
not in fact extra compensation for their services, but mere remunera- 
tion for excessive outlay of money to which they were subjected. 

Mr. SoWDEN. I would like to have this resolution reported again. 
Iam not sure that I understood it correctly. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to know the exact amount of money 
this resolution involves in the event of its adoption. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, If the resolution passes in the form in which it 
was originally offered it will involve an expenditure of about $40,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment sent to the desk by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the resolution the following: 
Not to include the Official Reporters, whose compensation for extra services 
is provided for in the deficiency bill now pending in conference.” 


Mr. SOWDEN. I did not exactly catch the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Maine as to the amount involved in his resolution, on ac- 
count of the confusion prevailing. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I said that if the resolution should pass as origi- 
nally p ted the amount involved would be about 840,000.“ 

Mr. SOWDEN. Then, if it involves that sum, I shall have to ob- 
ject to its fare consideration. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope the gentleman will allow me a moment 
before he objects. There is an amendment pending excluding the Offi- 
cial Reporters, and I propose to accept the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ], which will exclude from 
the resolution everybody except employés of the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That has been the custom. 

Mr. HOOKER. If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] will 
allow me a moment, I wish to make a remark in connection with what 
I said a few moments ago, in order that this matter may be properly 
understood. The sum which was attempted to be provided in the de- 
ficiency bill for the stenographic corps (it has not yet become a law, I 
understand) was intended to reimburse to that corps the expenditures 
they are required to make, they being the only officers of the House 
who make personal expenditures in connection with the discharge of 
their official duties. They are required to pay the expenses of tran- 
scribing their short-hand notes, the expenses connected with attend- 
ance on their rooms, ete., and, as I understand, the sum heretofore 
voted by the House was designed simply to reimburse the actual out- 
lay necessarily incurred by the reporters in reducing the short-hand 
notes to the form in which they appear in the RECORD. If, therefore, 
re vote, as I think we should, this additional month’s pay, I do not 

now that there would be any justice in excluding the stenographers 
from the operation of the resolution. I deem it proper to make this 
remark in view of the suggestion I made before. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that when I drew 
this resolution I understood the circumstances just as they have been 
stated by the gentleman from Mississippi, and that is why the lan- 
guage included the Official Reporters. If I could have my own way, I 
would be glad to have the resolution passed in the shape in which I 
originally presented it; but if it can not be passed without the amend- 
ments indicated by gentlemen who have spoken, then, rather than 
have the resolution defeated, I will accept their amendments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to restate, Mr. Speaker, my ori propo- 
sition, which was to the effect that a custom had originated, by reason 
of a difference in pay between the employés of the House and the Sen- 


ate, to make some such provision as this at the close of the sessions of 
Congress for the House employés. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iso understood. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That custom, however, ceased or fell into disuse 
in the last Congress; and I believe in the preceding Congress, too, it 
was refused when it was proposed to pay the month’s extra compensa- 
tion. 

I realize, however, that this has been a most extraordinary session. 
I also take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the unifom efficiency, 
yigilance, untiring service, and courtesy of our officials in this most 
trying session. I called attention, first, to the fact that the custom 
has been, where this has prevailed at all, to make the appropriation 
proposed by this bill, not a month’s extra compensation to the Senate 
and House employés, but to the House employés, in order to cover the 
difference between the pay of the two bodies, that being the original 
foundation of this action; secondly, I thought it but proper to direct 
the attention of the House to the fact that an appropriation has been 
embodied in the deficiency bill to reimburse the stenographers of the 
House for actual payments made by them; third, that it had not been 
the custom heretofore for the House to inaugurate a proposition pro- 
viding payment for a class of employés that belong neither to the Senate 
nor to the House, but who are controlled by joint action. 

Having made this statement I am willing to leave the question to 
the House to determine, and merely suggested to the gentleman from 
Maine to include only the employés of the House, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore. i 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of an additional resolution, if that is now to be 
considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved also, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to John Prater, for 
services rendered in the House cloak-room, at the rate of $50 per month for the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am informed that he has 
performed services without compensation; and we all know, at least 
on this side of the House, that he has performed his services exceed- 
ingly well. Having received no pay, if the resolution proposed by the 
gentleman from Maine passes, I think it only right and proper that he 
should be paid for the services actually rendered by him. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
a moment, and I will afterwards yield the floor to him? 

Mr. SOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I offer what I send to the desk as an amendment 
to the amendment already offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two amendments are now pending, 
and this would not be in order at this time. It may be read, however, 
for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress ed, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the officers and employés of the House borne on 
the annual and session rolls on the 30th day of September, 1888, one month's 
extra pay at the same compensation then paid them by law, said sum to be im- 
mediately available. j 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I offer that as a substitute for the resolution and 
amendment already offered. 

The SPEAKER pro lempore. 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Mr. SOWDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then there is nothing before the 
House. : 

Mr. SOWDEN. . I desire to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 


Mr. SOWDEN. As I understand, Mr. Speaker, the amendment or 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr: MILLIKEN], pro- 
viding for an additional month’s pay to the annual as well as the ses- 
sion clerks or employés of the House, involves some $20,000 now, in- 
stead of $40,000 or more under the original proposition: It seems to 
me, sir, whether this has been the custom in the past or not, that it is 
a vicious one, and that the time has come when it should be broken 
up. Here we have a number of annual clerks or employés whose sal- 
aries are fixed by law, every one of whom on receiving an appointment 
to the office he holds knew ip advance exactly what the law provides 
for the services he is called upon to perform. 

Under the law he receives a compensation for twelve months’ service, 
for an entire year’s service, and the proposition now is not only to pay 
him for the twelve months’ service when he renders less than eleven. 
butto pay an additional month’s compensation,or, in other words, to give 
him pay for thirteen months, when as a matter of fact he rendered less 
than eleven months’ service. 

Again, so far as the session employés are concerned, instead of being 
a hardship upon them they are to be congratulated, for they are largely 
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benefited by the prolongation of the session. I know that the pages of 
the House, these little boys, who are receiving $2.50 a day while the 
session lasts, are greatly benefited by its unusual length, and there is 
no reason, and certainly no argument has thus far been advanced by 
the gentleman from Tennessee or any one else, that furnishes any 
ground for giving additional pay to these employés as proposed. Every 
employé of the Senate and the House should be gratified, and would no 
doubt be pleased if the session continued for the full twelve months, 

since he would be correspondingly benefited. So, I repeat, I can see 
no good reason why we should make this additional plunge into the 
public Treasury and abstract therefrom $20,000 to $30,000 to pay for 
services which were neverrendered and the Government never received. 

I repeat, therefore, that the time has come when we should put astop 
to it, and I think this is as good a time as any to break up this custom. 

Let us break up this vicious and expensive system. Let us give every 
man every dollar that he honestly earns, and pay them the salaries 
legally due them, but do not let us take the people's money and vote a 
gratuity to them that is unwarranted by law and pay them for services 
never rendered. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say this resolution is of- 
fered for the very purpose of paying to the employés of this House what 
they have earned, and what they have richly earned. As I suggested 
in some remarks I mae a few days ago upon this subject, we have kept 
them here. We could have got up and gone at any time we chose; but 
they have not the slightest control over the time; they are required to 
stay chere. 

Now, I have further to say, Mr. Speaker, that extra pay has been 
given for extra service to the employés of the Government Printing 
Office; and extra pay has been given for extra services in the Adjutant- 
General’s Office. Clerks in the Departments are allowed a month’s 
vacation with pay during the time they are gone. Now, these young 
men, and these old men who are at work here, as my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] suggested, have been doing an unusually large 
amountof work; and we have caused them to doit. This thing is not 
done without precedent. On the contrary, until last Congress, just such 
a resolution as this has passed at every session since I have been in 
Congress, and for a long period prior to that. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SowDEN] suggests that these employ¢s knew be- 
forehand what they were to receive, because the law fixed the rate of 
compensation. 

They also knew beforehand that it had been the custom to vote them 
this extra month’s pay, and that that custom had existed so long that 
it had really become almost a law; and considering the amount of work 
they have done and the length of time they — . — confined here I 
think it is nothing more than just. I have heard gentlemen stand up 
in the House time and again during this session and talk of the hard- 
ships of laboring men and say we should liberally compensate the labor- 
ing men. Now, if there are anywhere in this country any men who 
labor more assiduously than the men whose names are included in this 
resolution, I should like to see them produced. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I object to the consideration of this resolution at 
this time, for the reasons already given by me why it should not pass. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will let 
them have consideration of their bill, and that they should have the 
voice of the House upon its $ . 
Does the gentleman insist upon his ob- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
jection ? 
Mr. SOWDEN. I insist upon the objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. JOHNSON, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced to the House that the Senate had passed a resolution fixing 
the date of final adjournment on Saturday, the 20th day of October, 
1888, at 1 o’clock p. m., in which it requested the concurrence of the 
House. 

EXTENSION OF LEASE OF BUTLER BUILDING. 

Mr. SHAW. Lask unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
resolution now in the hands of the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims and the 
Committee on the Eleventh Census be authorized to continue the occupancy of 
the rooms now used by them in the Butler Building during the remainder of 
the present Congress, and that the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to pay 
rent for the same out of the contingent fund of the House at the rate now being 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
1. e from the Senate, by Mr. NEWELL, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
(H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-Generalto rent a suitable 
building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail-bag repair 
shop, and for other purposes. 
| The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the conference committee on the di ing votes of the two 
ouses on the amendments of the House to the bill (H. R. 8074) to pro- 
vide for allotment of land in severalty to United Peorias and Miamies 
in the Indian Territory. 
EXTENSION OF LEASE OF BUTLER BUILDING. 
Mr, SHAW. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of that resolution I will 


state that the House some time ago authorized the lease of these rooms 
for these respective committees during the present session of Congress, 
and the lease, unless it be extended by the House, will terminate with 
the present session. The House also authorized the furnishing of these 
rooms, which has been done at an expense of $40). The rooms were 
carpeted and provided with the necessary furniture. Of course, if this 
lease is not extended the furniture will have to be removed; and the 
Clerk has informed me that he has no place to store it. In addition to 
that, these committees will have duties to discharge during the next 
session of this Congress; and it seems to me it would be good policy 
to extend the lease, as there is but a short time intervening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? The Chair hears none. ; 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


5 Mr. McMILLIN. I call up the resolution just received from the 
enate. 

Mr. HOOKER. Before you do that I want to ask leave of absence 
for my coll e— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


from Kentucky [Mr. STONE]. 
PAYMENT OF EMPLOYÉS FOR OCTOBER. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, instructed to pay the of- 
ficers and employés of the Senate and of the House of Re 
the Capitol Police, for the month of October, 1888, on the 20th day of said month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the.vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYES. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 232) which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives be, and they are 8 authorized and directed to pay to 
the session employés of the Senate and the House of Representatives salaries for 
the full month of October, and that the amount of money necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this resolution be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, this simply covers the unexpired 
portion of the present month. The amount required to make the pay- 


The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


ment will be quite small, and I do not believe there can be any objec- . 


tion to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of this joint resolution? 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to hear the resolution reported again 

The joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I see no objection to that. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Ts there objection to the consideration 


Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

COMMITIEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. FORNEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on ri ia! here or such subcommittee as 
they may designate, are hereby author: to sit during the vacation, for the 
purpose of considering and facilitating the business of the committee in ad- 
vance of the next regular session, to be conyened at such time as the chairman 
of such committee may order. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WALKER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. PEEL, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BARRY (on motion of Mr. Hooker), indefinitely, on account 
of indisposition. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following 
title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-General to rent a 
suitable building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail-bag 
repair-shop, and for other purposes. 


presentatives, including. 
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Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up for present consideration 
the resolution which has just been received from the Senate, and ask 
that it be reported by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the House 
the concurrent resolution on final adjournment, which will be read. 

The resolution was SoA as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, October 18, 1888. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare 
their respective Houses adjourned without day on Saturday, the 20th day of 
October, at 1 o’clock p.m. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MOoMTILLIN] has the floor. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the amendment be read for information. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That this Congress take a recess from Saturday, October 27, at 5 p. m., 
until 12 o’clock noon, November 12, 1888. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution received from the 
Senate and just read looks to the closing of this extraordinarily long 
session of Congress, and I think that a few remarks concerning the ses- 
sion, the work that was before it, what has been proposed by the House, 
and what by the Senate, are not inappropriate on this occasion. I shall 
therefore ask the indulgence of the House briefly. 

One of the great questions that came before this body on its assem- 
bling was the reduction of taxation, a reduction which the business in- 
terests of the country demanded, which the people themselves, in their 
individual capacity as tax-payers, demanded, and which the best inter- 
ests of the Government, in every sense, demanded. More revenue was 
being collected than was necessary, and how to reduce that revenue 
was the question to which the House addressed itself until it passed 
the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, and is the 
question to which the Senate has addressed itself since thattime. Each 
body has proposed a measure of relief, or what it claims to be a meas- 
ure of relief. Those members of the Ways and Means Committee who 
were here thought it necessary to make an investigation into the mer- 
its of the proposition reported by the Senate so as to determine what 
relief it would probably afford and what its real effect would be. 
Through the very efficient work of the clerk of that committee, Mr. 
Henry Talbot, and Mr. Doyle, of the Treasury Department, aided by 
such other assistants as were deemed necessary, we have come to a con- 
clusion as to what the effect of the Senate bill would be; and with the 
indulgence of the House I will now make a very brief comment upon 
it, taking as the basis of what I say the results developed by this in- 
vestigation. 

The Senate bill has changed the rates of duty and the classifications 
so extensively and in such ways that it is difficult to make the calcu- 
lations as to what will be its operations; but from the best data that 
can be obtained and the most accurate calculations that could be e 
the following may be given as asummary of the effect of that bill upon 
the revenues, should it pass. 

There are fourteen of these schedules, and out of these fourteen 
schedules the duties on eleven will be increased by the Senate bill, ac- 
cording to the importations of the last fiscal year. Taking these asa 
basis of calculation the changes proposed by the Senate would increase 
the duties on eleven of these fourteen schedules. 

Mr. EZRA B, TAYLOR. The gentleman will allow me to ask this 
question: Is not the increase of duties liable to reduce revenue? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman that it is possible 
to make import duties absolutely prohibitory, and thereby increase the 
taxes of the people and utterly cut off revenue for the Government. 
That can be accomplished; andif the gentleman confesses that to have 
been the object of the Senate, there is no doubt that they have accom- 
plished their object in a wonderfully successful degree. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I deny that it has been the 
object of the Senate to increase the taxes of the people. This whole 
business has been e over so much that if the gentleman favors the 
passage of this resolution he had better make his remarks short. 

Mr. MoMuILLIN. If it does not increase the revenues and does not 
increase taxation 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I mean just what I have said. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Now, Mr. Speaker, what will be the effect or 
these proposed changes? I think it proper the country should know. 
Take, first, chemicals—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire of the gentleman 
whether an opportunity will be given this side of the House to reply 
to the observations he is now making? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman that I do not pro- 
pose to occupy all the time of the House. It is, of course, at all times 
within the discretion of the House to determine what course it will 
take with any resolution which may be offered. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ihave no objection whatever to the gentleman elab- 
orating his views upon the question of adjournment; but, of course, I 
sell ae that this side of the House shall be given an opportunity 

reply. 

Mr. PETERS, I will simply state now for the information of the 
gentleman, that unless—— 


Mr. MCMILLIN. 
his time. 

Mr. PETERS. I was going to make this suggestion 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I rise toa parliamentary question: Is the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee speaking in his own time for an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has an hour to discuss 
the resolution. If the previous question should not be ordered, the 
Chair, at the conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks, will recognize 
some gentleman on the other side for an hour. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In chemical schedule A, according to the impor- 
tations of 1887, the values imported were $5,041,574.54; the duties 
were 51,489, 211.31. The estimated duties under the Senate substi- 
tute would be 81, 409,932.01. The present rate of duty is 29.53 per 
cent.; under the substitute it would be 27.96 per cent. In that case 
there is a reduction of the revenues of less than $100,000. 

In the earthen and glass ware schedule, the importations of 1887 
were $6,322,000, the duties $3,516,000. The estimated duties under 
the Senate substitute are $3,252,000. The present rate is 55.60 per 
cent.; the rate under the substitute would be 51.92 per cent. But it 
is proper to say concerning this schedule that both the House bill and 
the Senate bill fix duties upon the coverings containing the importa- 
tions, which, according to the Tariff Commission’s report, amount to 
at least 9 to 11 per cent.; so that when you consider the change made 
as to coverings to meet the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, there is actually no reduction, although I have given credit 
for a reduction in the statement just made. 

In the metal schedule the importations were $17,660,000; the duties, 
$8,115,000. The estimated duties under the Senate substitute would 
be $9,743.000. The present rate is 45.89 per cent.; the proposed rate, 
55.17 per cent. So that on the metal schedule, instead of the people 
getting that relief which they are entitled to receive, they get an in- 
crease of taxation to the extent of about 10 per cent. and an increase of 
revenue of over a million and a half of dollars. 

In the woodenware schedule the importations were $1,060,000; the 
duties, $302,000. The estimated duties are $371,000. The present rate 
is 28.49 per cent.; the proposed rate, 35 per cent. This is the relief 
which is given on woodenware. 

We come now to sugar, upon which there is a real reduction made. 
The importations were, in round numbers, $68,000,000; the duties, 
$56,000,000. The estimated duties will be $28,000,000. The present 
rate is 81 per cent.; the proposed rate, 41 per cent. But by a change 
of the schedule a greater benefit proportionally is given to the manu- 
facturers who are engaged in the sugar trust than is given under ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I will state to the gentleman that that matter 
was answered yesterday in the Senate quite thoroughly and effectually. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR (to Mr. MCMILLIN). Your speech has been 


I cannot yield further; the gentleman will have 


printed before. 
Mr. McMILLIN. With my friend’s permission, I will take care of 
my speech. It is truth that I am uttering, and Ido not care how often 


it is repeated. The Commissioner of Statistics has made computa- 
tions, and arrives at substantially the same reductions etated here. 
The difference between the sugar duty and that on other things is that 
about nine-tenths of the increase of price added to sugar goes into the 
Treasury, whereas in some of these other schedules where there is an 
increase four-fifths of it goes into the pockets of the manufacturers, 
and not more than one-fifth into the Treasury. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It goes to Havemeyer & Co.; that is where it goes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have just explained. I am glad my friend is 
aroused on that subject. Under the Senate schedule a greater benefit 
is given to the manufacturer than under the existing law or the Mills 
bill 


Mr. FARQUHAR. I wish to state that after an examination of all 
the reports made by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and now reviewed by the Senate Finance Committee that the figures 
he gives are too old, haying been corrected by later statistics. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I can notyield to my friend, as I see some impa- 
tience manifested on the part of some members of the House as to the 
time I shall occupy. Therefore I decline to yield. 

Tobacco: Importations, $10,955, 123.03; present duties, $9,127,758. 26; 
estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $11,507,718.23—an in- 
crease of rate from 83.31 to 105.04. 

Provisions: Importations, $24,315,089.97; present duties, $6,192,- 
126.83; estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $6,831,383.95, 
an increase of rate from 25.46 to 28.09. The increase of duties is over 
half a million. 

Liquors: Importations, $2,549, 662.24; present duties, $1,929,508.77; 
estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $2,396,231.96, an increase 
of rate from 75.06 to 93.98. 

Cotton: Importations, $24,726, 037.70; present duties, $10,152,993.44; 
estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $10,356,856.42, an in- 
crease of rate from 41.06 to 41.89. 

It will be observed on comparison of the schedules which have been 
prepared and which have been printed that the increase has been 


greater upon the cheaper goods worn by the people in the ordinary avo- 
cations of life than on the finer commodities. a 
Hemp, flax, and jute: Importations, 817, 301, 413.04; present duties, 
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$5,858,031.30; estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $6,785,- 
723.10, an increase of rate from 33.85 to 39.22. 

Wool and woolens: Importations, $46,212,247.11; present duties, 
$29, 938,893.68; estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $34,322,- 
845.84, an increase of rate from 63.48 to 74.27. Some of these duties 
are raised so high they go from 100 to 225 per cent., the greater increase 
being on the ordinary and the lesser on the finer grade of goods. So, 
instead of giving cheaper woolen goods, the Senate bill proposes to in- 
crease the cost, and instead of allowing the manufacturer to have his 
wool at 10 cents a pound, as he gets it now, the Senate proposes to 
make the duty 11 per cent. 

Silk goods and silk: Importations, $31,264,276.48; present duties, 
$15,540,300.70; estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $16,002,- 
094.04, an increase of rate from 49.73 to 51.18. 

Books and papers, etc.: Importations, $35,724,436.31; present du- 
ties, $818,533.21; estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $393,- 
109.88, an increase of rate from 22.91 to 25. 

Sundries: Importations, $10,568,347.25; present dutics, $2,948,- 
510.12: estimated duties under the Senate substitute, $3,104,501.84, 
an increase of rate from 27.89 to 29.37. 

I have gone through the schedule and the te stands in this 
way: Total importations, $270,489,951.42; present duties, $152,456,- 
739.14; while under the proposed law, includingsugar, there would be 
received $135,291,638.10; taking out sugar and computing the balance 
of the schedule there is an increase instead of a decrease of duties, so 
making the deductions of duties estimated by the Senate bill of $17,- 
165,101.04. 

The duties remitted by the free-list on this bill are $5,828,074.65, 
and the duties remitted by the prohibitory features of the bill are 
$600,020, making in all a tariff reduction (instead of the bill we sent 
to the Senate), a proposed reduction of $23,593,195. And adding to 
that, Mr. Speaker, the free alcohol in the arts, the whole bill—that is 
if no more alcohol is used in the arts than is used at present—the whole 
relief afforded by the Senate bill in round numbers will not exceed 
$30,000,000, while in their report they themselves admit that the peo- 
ple are entitled to relief of from sixty-five to seventy-five millions ot 
dollars. Instead of this they give but $30,000,000. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. They make it the amount of the surplus. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, it is not. It disposes of the accumulations, 
but what becomes of the vastsum in the Treasury that ought to be got- 
ten out, and the accumulations ? 

Mr. PETERS. Why, pay that out on the public debt. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I admit that the only remedy, if theaccumulation 
now in the Treasury is used in the demands of the Government and the 
increase hereafter, is in the payment of the public debt. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the people have a right while they are paying their honest 
debts to be exempt from additional payment of $29,000,000 for every 
$100,000,000 that is paid. 

Mr. PETERS. But we have the 4} per cent. bonds falling due in 
1891, and they are only one-eighth. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will 
not take away from the Secretary of the Treasury the credit for the sav- 
ing he has made in bond purchases. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the people ought not to be required to pay 
$29,000,000 more as bonus on each $100,000,000 bonds paid for. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It is only a question whether you will continue 
the interest to coming generations or whether you will pay it off now 
when you have the money. Every businessman who conducts his busi- 
ness properly will take up his notes and pay them off whenever he has 
the means in hand to do so. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the people ought not to be taxed at this high 
rate for the privilege of paying their debts. The remedy I was going 
to suggest is to stop the tax, and upon that question we join issue with 
gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I hope the gentleman will not take issue with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in paying off the bonds. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will permit me to proceed 
in my own way. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman will have his own time. 

I have stated that there was no remedy left to the Secretary of the 

with the present taxation system taking more money from 
the pockets of the people than ought to be required for the purposes 
of the Government; but I have also said that the real remedy ought to 
be applied here by a reduction of taxation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives proposed to give to 
the workingmen of this country $6,000,000 of tin-plates free. It does 
not interfere with any industry in the country; it doesnot throw any la- 
borer here out of employment. But the Senate say, Oh, no; the tin- 
plates shall be taxed.” By an artful change they are put into another 
schedule where, while they do not pretend to increase the duty, they 
do very largely increaseit. Again, we said to the people by the House 
bill that they should have free lumber. The Senate say no, that the 
lumber manufacturers shall continue to derive their thirty millions 
from increase of cost while the Treasury gets butone million. And so 
I might go on throngh all of these schedules and show that the masses 
of the people get no benefit while the same remarkable state of affairs 
exists in the bill. 


I will simply cite one illustration. Take the change in the tobacco 
schedule, or the proposition fora change there. Under the provisions of 
this bill reported by the Senate there is an increase of the tax on cigars 
worth $10 a thousand of $12.50, while on finer cigars,smoked by wealthy 
people, worth $250 a thousand, there is a decrease of the tax of 847. 50. 
Then you take the ordinary table-ware. Take a poor article of knives 
worth 50 cents a dozen. The tax is inereased from the present rate, 35 
per cent., up to 70. Take knives worth $5 a dozen and the rate of duty 
is less, while on a knife worth $20 a dozen there is a still less reduction 
of duty; and when you come to the fine pearl-handle knives worth $40 
a dozen, the duty remains as it is to-day. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Now will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I can not yield. 

I might go on through all of these schedules in the same way. The 
gentleman from New York will have his time to make such statemen 
as he desires. ` 

I have cited facts, Mr. Speaker, which show this remarkable state 
of things, that this bill increases the taxation upon articles of necessity 
rather than upon luxuries, 

I call the attention of the House to the following detailed statement 
showing the increases made by the Senate over the existing law. Leav- 
ing out the sugar schedule, the increase on the others is unprecedented, 
considering the circumstances surrounding us demanding a reduction 
instead of an increase. 

The main effort of the Senate seems to have been to raise the rates 
of duty instead of lowering them. When the average tariff rate in 
1882 was only 42 per cent., a tariff commission was appointed com- 
posed of men favorable to a protective tariff—most of them selected 
eee they were the representatives of some one of the protected in- 

ustries. ; 

‘That commission recommended a reduction of 20 per cent., and said 
that a reduction of 25 per cent. could be safely made; but now, when 
the average rate of duty is more than 47 per cent., the Senate proposes 
an increase on all the schedules except three. Leaving out sugar 
schedules, the revenues would be vastly increased by the Senate bill. 

The recommendation of President Arthur and Secretary Folger for a 
reduction of taxes has not been heeded; the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Grant for free raw materials has been disregarded; the recommen- 
dation of the Tariff Commission for a reduction of 20 per cent. on exist- 
ing rates, which amounted to over 42 per cent., has been wholly disre- 
garded; the promises made by the Republican platform adopted at 


Chicago in 1884 have been thrown to the winds, and above all and be- 


yond all, the just demands of the people for a reduction of the revenues 
of the Government and the interests of an economical administration 
have been disregarded. And we are told that instead of reducing taxes 
they will increase them. The Senate say that instead of simplifying 
and reducing them, they will complicate them; instead of giving the 
people relief from tariff taxation of about $50,000,000, confessed to be 
right, their whole tariff reductions, as I have said before, amount to 
only abont $23,500,000, including the free-list. 

They seem to have adopted the idea that the way to increase pros- 
perity was to increase taxation. The people have waited long for re- 
lief; they can be no longer deluded; they no longer believe that $47 
is paid to labor for every hundred dollars’ worth of goods manufactured; 
nor will they agree to this increase of the tax on the necessaries of life, 
while no corresponding increase, and in many cases a reduction is 
made on luxuries. With the utmost confidence in the intelligence of 
the people to see the right, and their integrity to do it, we place our 
cause in their hands, and are willing to abide the decision they may 
make. [Applause. ] 7 


Estimaics of effect upon the annual customs revenues of Senate substituie 
Sor bill H. R. 9051. 


[Prepared, by direction of the Committee on Ways and Means, by the clerk.] 


SENATE TARIFF BILL. 
To the Committee: 

Your direction to examine the tariff rates of the substitute for House bill 9051, 
reported by the Committee on Finance to the Senate, has been complied with 
so far and with as much exactness as the limited time, numerous interru: z 
new and involved classifications, and insufficient information would permit. 
Itis believed the estimate is far too liberal in the computation of reductions, 
and that if an occasional reduction has been estimated at less than the facts 
justify, or an increase reckoned as yielding more revenue by the changed rate 
than further inquiry would have done, that ten may be found which err in the 
other direction, that a strict inv with the command of fuller data 
would demonstrate that the actual reductions effected by the proposed amend- 
2 our present tariff legislation would not reach $15,000,000 on the dutia- 


bl 

Out of fourteen schedules under which all dutiable articles are arranged, 
eleven have rates increased, and of the other three, one, namely, earthenware 
and glassware, has been already explained to have been left practically with 
the same rates as under the present law, the reductions having considered 
to be offset by the re-enactment of the dutiable-package clause, and by many 
it is claimed the package clause will increase rates in this schedule 10 per cent. 
while the rnai. aon are but 5, which wonld in effect be an increase of 5 per 
cent. in this schedule. Without a more certain basis for calculation it was con- 
sidered best to estimate the reduction as shown on the face of fixed rates, and 
itis so done in the tables. (Soc Tariff Commission Report, page 13, where it is 
claimed that a rate of 49 per cent. on these goods, with a duty on the packages, 
ete., is equal to a rate of 59 per cent. without such dutiable e sory OF 

In one other schedule, chemicals, a slight reduction is shown of 000, and 
even this would be lessened if various increased rates in paints and some other 
items could be calculated with any certainty. 

The last schedule, and the only one of the fourteen which, taken as a whole, 


1888. 


shows any material reduction, is E, sugar, on which $28,000,000 are reduced, the 
raw sugars being reduced one-half and the refined sugars not quite so much. 

In further explanation it may be said that the accompanying tables were taken 
from the schedule published by the Finance Committee, except that on wool, 
as explained elsewhere; and that their interpretations of rates and items im- 
ported under the various sections were, so far as possible, followed in this esti- 
mate. Whereastriking difference was ap nt, as in leaf-tobacco, now dutiable 
at 35 cents, which is shown by their schedule to be reduced to 20 cents, of course 
the true rate was used in the estimate. So far as possible articles and rates not 
affected were eliminated from the calculation. 


SCHEDULE A.- Chemicals. 

1. Acetic acid below 1.047 s. g. is reduced 25 per cent., while that above 1.047 is 
reduced 60 per cent., or to 4 cents per pound, 

2. Boracie aid, pure; is left at the present rate, 59 per cent., while commer- 
cial boracic acid is raised to 100 per cent. ad valorem; and the importations of 
the commercial acid are ten times ns much as the pure. 

7. Perfumery is reduced from 63,25 per cent. to 38.25. s 
“ue II, 12. Ammonia is increased from 25 to 50 per cent, higher than in present 

W. 

Roman and Portland cements are raised from 20 per cent. to 8 cents per cwt. 
The Wallkill Portland Cement Company, of New York, in a letter in 1884 and in 
1888, said if the duty of 20 per cent. was retained and the package duty restored 
it is probable that this industry will as rapidly increase here asin other coun- 
tries. 

This the House bill does. 8 

The rate is not excessive on Portland cement, but putting the same specific 
rate on Roman cement worth only half as much (or less) than Portland makes 
the rate on Roman cement 50 per cent., nearly. It has sold in this country at 
7 cents per barrel. Tax 32 cents by the substitute. 

23. Oxide of cobalt for bleaching pottery is increased from 20 to 27 per cent. 
We vay nearly three es as much as is manufactured here. 

35. Glue is increased from 20 to 25 per cent. 

33. Inks, writing, are changed from 30 per cent. to 40, 50, and 60cents per gal- 
lon; ing rates on some inks and much increasing rates on cheaper 
kinds. Without data no difference is estimated in the tables. 

45. Orange mineral is increased from 70 to 80 per cent, 

59. Olive oil, increased from 25 to 38 per cent. 

63-70, Paints, several new classes are named and rates changed from ad va- 
lorem to specilic; some increased, but no data for calculation. 

75. Plaster of Paris, increased from 20 to 21 per cent. 

Castile soap also raised from 20 to 21 per cent. 

98. Spirit varnishes are changed from $1.32 per gallon and 40 per cent. to $2 
per proof gallon and 40 per cent. No data at hand from which to calculate the 
per cent. of increase which is evident. 


SCHEDULE B.—Earthenware and glassware. 

99. Brown earthenware is reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent., a reduc- 
tion reckoned at 20 per cent. in the Senate report on the House bill. 

100. Chinaware, plain and decorated, and all other earthenware is reduced 8 
to 9 per cent., counting the same way, whilethe re-enactment of the dutiable- 

clause more than compensates for the reduction, but in the estimates 

no account is taken of the package clause and credit given for full amount of 
reduction claimed. 

102. Encaustic tiles, now 35 per cent., are raised to 45 per cent., and all fire- 
brick or common brick, when glazed, also raised to 45 per cent. 

107. Bottles, if holding less t 1 pint, are made dutiable at 1} cents per 
pound, and none to pay less than 40 Ex cent. 2 

112, Cylinder and crown glass, polished, 10 by 15, raised from 2} to 4 cents per 


foot. 

117. Beveled or ornamented glass, increased 10 per cent. in addition to rates 
fixed on plain, of the same kinds, 

118. Plain flint or lime glassware, made 1 cent per pound whenever L cent per 

und exceeds 40 per cent.; otherwise to pay ind gaa cent. Taken together, there 

an evident increase in duties to be recei under this schedule; but not 
taking into account the package clause, and for lack of more certain data in 
other items, credit is given for the decrease as shown. 


SCHEDULE C.—WMetals, 
134. Chains, less than } inch in diameter, as trace-chains, ete., are raised from 
44.37 per cent. to 53.57 per cent. 
137. Cotton-ties and hoops for baling, .2 cent more than the hoop-iron from 
which it is made(1.1 cents), increasing the revenue over $240,000 and raising the 
duty from 35 per cent. to 108 per cent. 


144. Sheets of iron or steel thinnerthan No.9 and taggers iron are raised from 
30 per cent. to above 60 cent., more than déubling the duty, the increase fol- 
lowing the thin sheets through the various processes of pic , cold-rolling, 


ete, 

145, Cold-rolled steel sheets, thinner than No. 29 wire-gauge, are increased from 
41.60 per cent. to 75 per cent. ad valorem, and taggers iron, pickled, ete., from 
89.18 per cent. to 61.11 per cent. 

150. Fence wire rods of steel now paying 45 per cent. duty, smaller than No.5, 
me raaes a to .6 cent per pound or 54 per cent. if No.6, and 1} cents if smaller 

n No. 6. 

151. Iron and steel wire, worth over 10 cents per pound, are raised to 45 per 
cent, They now bear specific rates, but the rate proposed is ad valorem and 
higher in all cases. 

* 153. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, die blocks or blanks, billets, 
now 45 per cent., are made five-tenths of a cent per pound when valued at 1 cent 
or less, an increase from 45 to 60 and 80 per cent., according to the value of the 
various descriptions. When the value reaches 4 to 7 cents the rate is left at 2 
cents, above 30 per cent. on importations of 1587, but above 13 cents in value the 
rate is changed again to ad valorem, and made 45 per cent., more than doubling 
the present rate of 3} cents per pound. 

159. Circular-saw plates are increased from 37.32 per cent. to 45 per cent. (from 
4 to 7 cents in value), though circular saws-are left with only 30 per cent. duty, 

163. Bronze powder, now 15 per cent., is made 15 cents per eee 
to about 30 per cent. ad valor m. (See Appendix, House bill 9702, first session 


Forty-ninth Congress.) 

172. Table knives, now 35 per cent. duty, are made 20 cents per dozen, when 
valued at $1 or less; valued at $1 to $3, to pay 50 cents per dozen; and valued at 
$3 to $8, to pay $1 per dozen; and valued over $8 per dozen, to pay $2-per dozen, 
and in addition 30 per cent. on all, It is impossible to accurately calculate the 
effect of this new classification, but it will be seen that knives worth 50 cents 
per dozen will under this provision pay 70 per cent.; those worth $1.50 per dozen 
will pay 63 per cent.; worth $5 per dozen, pay 50 per cent.; worth $20 per dozen, 
pay 40 per cent.; and after $40 per dozen value is reached the rate is less than at 
present. On the cheapest cutlery imported the rate will be far beyond 100 per 
cent.; the effect has been estimated at an increase of one-half or 52 per cent. 

173. Penknives and pocket-knives, rate changed from 50 per cent. to 50 cents 

r dozen blades and 25 per cent., which leaves the rate unchan; when the 
mport value is $8 per dozen on four-blade knives, but increased on lower grades. 
A boy’s 10-cent knife of two blades would have the duty quadrupled; a cheap 
three-bladed knife would be raised 200 per cent., and the 9 in com- 
mon use be much increased. It is estimated the duties on average imports are 
increased by this provision to 65 per cent., instead of 50 per cent, 
181. Double-barreled breech-loading shotguns, rate changed from 35 per cent. 
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to $10 each and 25 per cent. . thus pay 125 per cent. instead of 
$3.50, as now, while a $300 gun would pay $35 instead of $105 duty, as under pres- 
ent law. If average importations be valued ata little over $35 each, the increase 
in duties would be one- and on this basis the estimate is made. 

191. Small screws, one-half inch and less, are increased from 44.59 per cent, to 
over 52 per cent. 

194. Type metal changed from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 1} cents per pound. 
In Senate majority report is a statement which would indicate an increase to 
more than 50 per cent. ad valorem. The estimate is based on the of 
statement in report, at 50 per cent. duty, an increase of 150 per cent., as 
tions were made in same document on reductions in House bill. 


ScEEDULE D.— Wood and wooden ware. 


213. Manufactures of wood not especially enumerated. The principal in- 
crease in this is rattans, now paying 10 per cent., are raised to 35 per cent. 

215. Sawed boards, of mahogany, rosewood, etc., made 15 per cent., and 

216. Veneering and briar-root or briar- wood made 20 per cent. 

SCHEDULE E.—Sugar. 

217. Sugar below No.16, Dutch standard, is reduced in rates one-half; and 
molasses below No. 56° polariscopic test is made free, which practically places 
all molasses on the free-list, and sugar drainings and sweepings, now 20 per 
cent, ad valorem,are made to bear the same rate as sugar or molasses, accord- 
ing to relative test. By reduction by adulteration these, too, may be included 
in free molasses. 2 

All sugars above No. 16, Dutch standard, are reduced less than one-half, leav- 
ing the margin on refined sugars above raw sugars higher than at present. For 
instance, the rates on sugar of 90° below 13 Dutch standard and that on —.— 
above No. 20 are within a fraction of 84 per cent., while under the substitute 
90° sugar will be reduced to 42 per cent. and that above No. 20 to 47 per cent. 

SCHEDULE F.— Tobacco. 

226. Cigars, cheroots, etc. Rate changed from$2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. 
to $3.50 per pound; a reduction of 9273007 on importations of 1887. By this 
change cigars worth $10 për thousand, which now pay $2.50 per pound, or an 
average of $37.50 and 25 per cent., equal $40, would pay $3.50 per pound, or an 
average of $52.50 per thousand—an increase of $12.50 per thousand; whilecigars _ 
costing $250 per thousand, which now pay $100 duty per thousand, would pay 

50 per thousand under the substitute, the same as the cheap cigar—a uc- 
tion of 87.50 5 

227. Leaf-to , for wrappers, made 75 cents per pound, now pay 35 cents 
per pound, if less n S per cent. run one hundred leaves to the pound Su- 
matra leaf). Under the substitute any leaf fit for wrappers condemns the whole 
package or bulk to 75 cents rate. i 

In , 15,238,637.81 pounds of leaf-tobacco were im ported, paying $5,333,523.25 
duty. There are no returns to indicate the proportion of wrappers impo! k 
but Mr. Hammerstein, editor of the United States Tobacco Journal, told the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in March, 1886, that 10,000 bales out of 50,000 
bales of the Havana tobacco imported in 1855 were wrappers, or about 2,000,000 
pounds Havana, and thesame authority gave over maa lp nos importations 
of Sumatra wrappers. This would be a total of over 6,000,000 pounds wrappers 
out of a total of 11,000,000 pounds leaf imported in 1885. 

With the same proportion 8,000,000 out of the 15,000,000 pounds of leaf in 1837, 
at 35 cents, would 75 cents, or a duty of $6,000,000, le the rest of the 15,- 
000,000 pounds would be reduced to 20 cents, yielding a revenue of $1,447,000, a 
total of $7,447,000, or an increase of over $2,000,000 on leaf alone; and this would 
be much increased by the provision which makes any package or bulk subject 
to 75 cents duty if it contains any wrapper leaf. 

SCHEDULE G.—Provisions. 

232. Horses are made dutiable at $20 per head, cattle at $ per head, and sheep 
and hogs at 50 cents per head. 

Animals for breeding purposes have been free since 1810 through all tariffs, 
even including the war period. This provision would lay duties to the amount 
of nearly $400,000 on importations in 1887 of free breeding animals. 

254. Extract of meat, now 20 per cent., is made dutiable at 35 cents taper 
if solid, and 15 cents per pound if fluid, and the tin can made also dutiable at 15 


und. or about 25 per cent., as es- 
uced by Mr. RANDALL, first session, 


SCHEDULE H.— Wines, liquors, ete. 

302. Still wines, etc., in casks are raised from 50 cents to 60 cents per gallon, 
or from 71 to 8 per cent. Champagnes which pay 51 to 54 per cent. are not in- 
creased. Still wines in bottles are in effect increased by making bottles and 
jugs dutiable at 3 cents each, an increase of over $90,000 on importations of 1887. 

303. Compounds containing 50 per cent anhydrous alcohol, rate changed from 
$1 to $2 per proof gallon, as suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

311. Cherry juice or prune juice is increased from 20 per cent. to 55.97, if not 
over 24 per cent. alcohol; above that made $2 per proof gallon, 

312. Lemonade and soda water increased from 20 per cent. to 25 cents E 
dozen, an increase of over 87} per cent., as reductions are figured on House bill 
in Senate report. 

The total increase of duties effected by the changes in this schedule on wines, 
bottles, alcoholic compounds, cherry juice, lemonade, soda water, etc., will, as 
nearly as may be estimated from data at hand, aggregate 8166, 723. 19. 

SCHEDULE I.—Colton manufactures. 

313. Cotton yarns worth from 25 to 60 cents per pound are increased 3 cents 
per pound, raising the rates to slightly over 50 per cent. in each class. 

315, Cotton cloths are classified into five instead of three divisions, as in the 

present law—not exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, from 50 to 100 th: 
100 to 150 threads, 150 to 200, and above 200. Without returns as to nature oj 
average imports, it is impossible to make anything like accurate calculations, 
In the table of estimates it is assumed that one-half the importations of each 
class divided will be entered in the new class. 

321. Stockings, hose, half-hose, etc., fashioned by machinery, are changed 
from 40 per cent. to a compound rate of 60 cents per dozen pairs and 2 5 
cent., a reduction on the finer grades and an increase on the cheaper. It is 
lieved it will increase the revenues, but to what extent it is impossible to cal- 
culate, and no increase is estimated in the tables. 

322. Ready-made clothing is increased from 35 to 40 per cent. 

323. Hamburg edgings and Egyptian and oriental laces are changed from 40 
per cent, to 45 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem ina 3 
recommended by Secretary Fairchild to the Committee of Ways and Means 
1886, and estimated by him at prices of that date to be approximately the same 
rate as under the present law. The other section, covering other laces, lace 
window-curtains, ete., recommended by him at the same is omitted in 
the Senate bill, by which it would seem these articles are intended to be pro- 
vided for in the basket clause at 35 per cent., of 40 per cent. as under 
the present law. 
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SCHEDULE J.—Hemp and flax. 
833. Flax yarns, hemp yarns, and jute yarns, brown and bleached linens, grass 
cloth, shoetings, and all manufactures of flax, etc., are from 35 to 4 per 
eent., sail duck from 30 to 40, and seines and gilling twine from 25 to 40 per 


cent, 
arg Linen, laces, embroideries, ete., are increased from 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cen 


337. Collars and cuffs for men’s wear, if cotton, are raised from 35 per cent. to 
15 cents per dozen pieces and 35 per cent.; if in whole or part of linen, 30 cents 
per dozen pores and 35 per cent. 

840, Oil-cloths for floors, now 40 per cent., are made dutiable at a compound 
rate not much higher as applied to the importations of 1887. 


SCHEDULE K.— Wool and woolen goods. 


The changes in classification and the aggregation of items bearing similar 
rates in the Senate schedule made it so difficult to compare rates that for the 
only time in the tables of estimates their arrangement is departed from and 
one exhibiting details of items substituted. 

The names of articles are taken from the home-consumption statement and 
rates proposed by the substitute are added, so that the descriptions are those of 
the present law and the schedule numbers not consecutive, but the items af- 
fected are all included. 

845. Clothing and combing wools are mage Il cents if in the grease, 22 cents 
if washed, and 83 cents if scoured, without distinction as to value. 

348. Carpet wools, valued over 12 cents, are raised to 6 cents, making a total 
increase in raw wools of more than a half million of dollars with reckoning. 

350. Top waste, garnetted waste, etc., made dutiable at 30 cents per pound, 
the present rate on most of the classifications, 

332. Noils to pay duty as washed wool of the same grade, under ruling of the 
Secretary of February 25, 1887. They now pay duty as washed or scoured, ac- 
cording to condition. 

354. Woolen cloths.—A new subdivision reducing the dutiable- value line to 40 
cents per pound, at present rates, but raising those from 40 to 60 cents per pound 
in value to 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent.; that $, if valued at 42 cents per 
pound to pay 123 per cent. duty. 

Valued over 60 cents per pound, to pay 40 cents pe pound and 40 per cent., 
thus raising the average importations of all woolen cloths imported in 1887 of 
the class below 80 cents in value to 102 per cent. duty; total inerease on woolen 
cloths, $176,000. 

Shawls raised, the cheapest grade to over 100 per cent., and duties on all 
8 8 grad 100 by th 

oolen manufactures, the cheaper es over per cent. by the proposed 
rate, and nearly $60,000 increased duties. ¥ 

355. Flannels increased over $30,000. 2 

Blankets and hats changea in classification and rate; a blanket worth 65 
cents 1 25 und would under the proposed rate pay 100 per cent. duty. 

558. Knit goods are classified with ready-made clothing at 40 cents per pound 
and 45 per cent., and the cheaper grade, which now pays 10 cents per pound and 
35 per cent., is thus raised to 258 per cent., an increase of 193 per cent., as reduc- 
tions of the House bill are counted in the Senate report. On this item of knit 
goods the increase in duties is $180,000. Balmorals are classed in the same way, 
and the rate on the cheaper grade raised to 154 per cent. 

355. Yarns are not mentioned by name, and would seem, therefore, to fall in 
the basket clause; but in the Senate schedule they are classed as not changed, 
save in the higher grades; but even with this construction adopted, in the esti- 
mates over aquarter million increase is realized and the rate on yarns, between 
60 and 80 cents per pound, raised to above 98 per cent. 

354, Worsted goods are increased to 180 per cent. on the cheapest grade to 76 
on the better, and the duties to be realized from the proposed rate over 81,000, 
000 above the present law. 

356. Dress goods, ete., are increased in rate to yield over $700,000 above present 
duties, if composed partiy of wool or worsted; and 

357. Dress goods wholly of wool, ete., increased in rate to over 90 per cent, on 
the cheaper goods, and yield, by proposed rate on importations of 1887, $750,000 
more than the present law, 

358, Clothing, ready made, is increased in rate; as also 

359. Cloaks, dolmans, etc., the latter to 45 cents per pound and 45 per cent., 
effecting an increase of over $100,000. The totalincrease upon the manufactures 
of wool alone te nearly $4,000,000. The importations of manufactured 
woolen goods in 1887 has been repeatedly estimated at considerably less than 
one-third the consumption. If the theory that the domestic ps is raised by 
the duty on all articles on which we depend for any considerable portion of our 
supply from abroad, then the augmentation of price of woolen goods effected 
by the proposed rates would aggregate $12,000,000, or about 20 cents per capita, 
or $1 to the head of each family of five persons. 


SCHEDULE L.—Sdk and silk goods. 


in the silk schedule involve a revolution in the system of classi- 
imposition of duty, and embodies in the main aschedule submitted 


The chan 
fication an 


Schedules, 
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b; e then acting and present Secretary of the Treasury June 14, 1886, to 
Hon. William R. Morrison, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

his, the Secretary announced, was the result of a series of conferences at the 
Department with representative manufacturers, a committee of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, and of the Dry Goods Importers’ Association. 

He further su s 

These rival interests were unable to agree asto ratesor the basis of their ad- 
justment.” 

These schedules were submitted to the appraisers of the leading ports, and on 
their views the Secretary further says: 

From their replies œ è it will be seen that these officers found objec- 
tions more or less serious to each of the schedules submitted,” 

And commenting on the disagreement the Secretary said: 

“I confess to much disappointment at the failure of the efforts thus made by 
the Department to secure the co-operation of the business interests most directly 
concerned in formulatiug a satisfactory measure for the imposition of specific 
duties on silk,” 

At the prices of silks at that date the rates were estimated to equal 40 to 50 
percent. Assilks fall in price the rate would correspondingly increase. Sched- 
ule No. 376 is new and 377 also, the latter an increase to 60 per cent., including 
wearing apparel, ete., and taking the Senate schedule would increase the duties 
$461,793.34 on this item alone. 

Books, papers, etc. 

379. Blank-books and drawings are raised from 20 to 25 percent. Books ex- 
clusively in any foreign language but English put upon the free-list will effect 
a decrease of revenue, and a definition of limitation on what shall constitute 
periodicals—already free—will have a tendency towards an increase. 

380. Envelopes, now 25 per cent., are made 25 cents per 1,000—a reduction on 
the finest grades so low as to be nearly equivalent to placing on the free-list, 
but not on the cheapest grades. An average reduction is evident, and yet no 
data from which to determine how much, so it was left unchanged in the table, 
being so many times covered by the increase in 

382. Surface-coated papers and lithographs and photographic papers from 15 
and 25 per cent. to 35 per cent., for which evident increase no estimate is made, 
except as contained in manufactures of paper, which are only counted at 25 per 


cent. 
It is believed that the increase will aggregate $75,000 upon this schedule at 


rates as fixed. 
SCHEDULE N.—Sundries. 
389. Brooms are increased from 25 to 3) per cent. 
398. Ostrich feathers, and other feathers, birds. etc., reduced from 50 to 40 per 


cent, 

399. Fire-crackers changed from 100 per cent. ad valorem tos cents per pound, 
about the same rate. 

412. Calf-skins, tanned, and all other not enumerated are increased in rate, 


and 

417. Leather manufactures increased from 30 to 35 per cent. 

418. Shell manufactures increased from 25 to 40 per cent. 

422. Matches changed from 25 per cent. to 10 cents per gross or 1 cent per 
thousand, but no data as to import prices from which to calculate effect of new 
rate. 

429. Pipes, bowls, and cigar-holders have added 72 cents per gross to present 
rates, but no number of these articles imported returned from which to caleu- 
late increase. 

432, Buttons, except silk, have added 2 cents per line per gross to present 


rates. 

435. Freestone, granite, ete., rough, from $1 per ton to 14 cents per cubic foot; 
and 

436. Dressed stone from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 


FREE-LIST, 


The principal items added to the free-list by the substitute are— 

630. Molasses testing not above 56 degrees, yielding in 1887, $1,496,690. Sugar 
drainage and sweepings made dutiable as su: or molasses, according to test, 
may in part, if not all, come in free under this provision. 

487. Braids, laces, ete., for hats, bonnets, ete., paying, in 1837, $822,704 duties, 
are also made free. 

678. Opium, crude, yielding a revenue of $168, 153 is made free and opium pre- 
pared for smoking is prohibited, still further reducing the revenue by $600,000, 
as measured by the importations of 1887. 

560 to 556. Jute, manila, and other fibers, and floor matting made free, de- 
crease the revenues about $2,000,000. 

544, Ostrich and other feathers pay’ $311,000 are made free. 

510. Coal-slack or culm is plaged on the free-list. Some controversy seems to 
have risen as to whether this would make all coal free, but in the copy fur- 
nished this committee, only culm or slack could be construed to be made frec, 
and only $10,000 is estimated as the reduction effected by this section, and even 
this would be undisturbed if, as is announced, it is the purpose to restore all coal 
to the dutiable list. 


M.— Books, papers, e 
N ee 


Grand total. 


Recapitulation. z 
Importations in 1887 of arti- 
es aftected by the Senate = AVRO Se Trees. 
substitute. duties under A 
the Senate 
substituto. Present |Substitute 
rate. rate. 

$1, 409, 982. 01 29.53 27.96 

3, 282, 446.50 55. 61 51.92 

9, 743, 397. 65 45.89 55.17 

371,179. 31 28. 49 3. 00 

28. 284, 208. 17 81. 99 41.02 

11. 507, 718. 23 83. 31 105, 04 
6, 831, 393. 95 25. 46 28.09 
2. 306. 231.96 75.68 93. 98 
10, 356, 856. 42 41.06 41.89 
6, 785, 723. 10 33. 85 39.22 
34. 322, 845. 84 63. 48 74.27 
16, 002, 094. 04 49.73 51.18 
893, 109. 08 22.91 25. 00 
3. 104, 501. 84 27. 89 29. 37 
739.14 | 135, 291, 638. 10 56. 36 50.02 


Duties remitted by reductions ....... 
Duties remitted by free-list................ 
Duties remitted by prohibition (opium). 


Total duties remitted. . . Redes hats ͤĩ³ĩ˙V-L Sos ln Nees Sa Den es ee oe Toit ao 


600, 020. 00 


1888. 


Acetic acid o 
Acetic acid, exceeding 1.04. Á 
d, pure 


Boracic acid, comercial. 
Boracic aci 
Chromic acid 


bulk. 
All other cement... 
Chalk, prepared, “precipitated, 


— L 


Chloroform. 
Co! oxide... 
2 


Ether, sulphuric ... 
Ether. 8 ooh 2 nitrous... 
Fruit, e 
Oil, 


5 1 1 
8 otherwise than de 
casks, 


Acetate of lead, brown. .... 
Orange mineral. 9 


vi 
ined 
nt or moro... 3 
„in eee or jugs of 


19 
French, o T 
All other’ chalk preparations. 


Ch 
ee dec or 8 or arti- 
on — F. nd othe 
rome ye ow, , Eteen, an other 
ee fn wh r bichro- 
one or es en ee 


Pont, ochery earths; ` sienna, sien- 
; umber, umber 7 — 
not specially enumerated when 
ry. oe 


ures, spirits, tinctures, and medi- 
cated wines of which alcohol is 
component pa 
Pills, powders, cordials, linimenis, 
lozenges, troches, vinegars, etc., 
not specially S ee 0 . 
Santonine 
Castile map- 
Sulphur, ned, in rolls... 8 
Sulphur, sublimed, or flowers of... 
Spirit varnishes,containing aleoho 


—— 


— 
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20 p. ct. ad val..... 


50 cts. per Ib. 
20 p. iad Val. ee 


8 


gs 
E 


Bes S S 8 2 2 8 2 = * 
<> 
eR 


5 
3 


ae 


iy 


2 a segazgesses 
NS 
2881222 


8 883 


8 B NES g 


eee eee 


SASS! 


«| 17.73 | 1} cts. per Ib. 


88.46 | 4 cts. per Ib. 
72.42 | 5 cts. per Ib.... 


1 2 5 10 cts, per Ib. 
97 pe 


25 cts. per Ib. 8 


$ 
1 


2888 


i 
i 


A Om tee OOO 


8 88 
8 88 


20. 00 


8 


Ibs. 334 364, 00 
lbs. 16 12. 00 
Ibs. 541 878.00 
lbs. 8. 824, O41 328,761.00 
219, 357. 95 
Ibs. 5,038, 609 147.28. 60 
Ibs. 10, 245, 356 8 6,745.00 
Ibs. 1,786,748 7 


31.201 
per 
5} cts, per 
3} cts. per 
3} cts. per 81.69 | 043 | Ibs. 1,621, 803 69, 513. 00 
5 ots. per l 87. 45 .134 | Ibs, 1,068,115 602. 00 
-93 | 4 cts. per Ib. 46.34 | 086 | Ibs. 77.072 6, 652, 00 
36 | 8 cts. per Ib. 32.29 | 248 | lbs. 3,721 922. 
58.52 | 50 cts. per oz.. 29.26 | 1.709 | oz. 14,311 24, 456. 00 
194.77 | 50 cts, per gal.. 1.73 | .411 | gal. 1,507 619.00 
25.00 97 28.19 | 522 g 130, 295. 85 69, 326. 00 
62.50 | 30 cts. per Ib. 37.50 | 800 22.50 18.00 
62.50 | 10 cts. per 25.00 | .400 gal. 15 00 
25.00 | 35 cts. per 38.85 | .901 | gal. 181, 618 163, 648.10 
25.70 8 cts. per gal. 27.75 | 288 16,513.10 
1 90:88 | ots. per Ib . J. -s A EAEE 69,152.90 
25.00 | 2 ct. per Ib . . . lan 023 Ibs. 71, 808 1, 621. 00 
d} cts. per Ib.. . . . . Classified with 
“all other paints.“ 
Ibs. 7,891,321 » 86, 543. 00 
Ibs. 647, 382 535. 00 


New 


835, 00 417.50 
64.00 20.00 
541.00 405.75 
41, 248. 60 53, 240, 41 
65, 807.39 54, 839. 25 
95,951.20 | 119,939.00 
204,907.12 | 102, 453.56 
337.40 


48, 654. 09 56, 763,10 
80, 1. 8. CO 53, 405. 75 
3, 853, 60 3, (82, 88 
372,10 297,68 
14, 311.00 7, 155.50 
1, 205, 60 753. 50 
17, 331,50 19, 544. 38 
11.25 6.75 
3.75 1.50 

40, 912. 03 63, 566. 30 
4,128, 28 4,582, 48 
14, 059. 28 14. 059. 28 
405.25 538, 56 
39, 456. 66 19, 978.30 
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Rates of duty. 2 Importations for fiscal year 1887. 


Esti- 
` 2 mated du- 
Articles. 2 2 8 2 * 8 ties under 
Existing law. Sa © | Senate substitute. 59S g Quantity. Gar eg 
EEE FES a 
E 2 
SCHEDULE B.—Earthenware and ‘ 
glassware, 
Brown earthenware, eto . . 
Stoneware above 10 gallons . 2 2 per ct. ad val........ $ 20 per ct.ad val. $8, 057.49 
China, cte., ornamented.. fo per ct. ad val. 60.00 | 55 per et. ad val. 655. 
China, ete., plain. 55 per ct. ad val. 55.00 | 50 per et. ad val. 477, 918.77 
All other earthenware... 55 per ct. ad val... ... 55.00 | 50 per ct. ad val... }, 389, 90 


35 per ct. ad val. . 35.00 


20 per ct. ad val. 
Not enumerat 


. ; ppt e ; 
NE LR e . New . ed 


Total earthenware and glass- 


SCHEDULE C.— Metals. 
8 flats, 1 inch wide, } inch 
Round and “square, } inch diam- 


—————————.—ñ— eee 


Bari leg less than above. . 
Bars, 3 e., and round 3 


1 et. per Ib.. 
1. 1 cts. per Ib... 


1.2 cts. per Ib... . 


35.00 Ibs. 808.312 
28. 88 ibs. 1,699 
30.78 Ibs. 693,322 
25.04 Tbs. 53,770 
68.26 Ibs. 115, 808 
62.29 lbs. 789,224 
15. 81 1 9,176 
102.75 


o 
r 
o 


012 Ibs. 1, 675, 057 
Ibs. 419,744 


Lécts. 

1.8 Sar Wu 
3 cts. per my inc 
2.3 cts, per Ib. 


Forgings of iron or steel aoe 
Hoop, band,orscroll iron to Sinch., 
wide, j inch to No. 10, 3 cents or 
1 
No. 10 to No. 20 wire ga gauge. 
Thinner than No. 20 wire gat 
Hoops for Line pn er „(cotton — 
Cut nails and spikes 
Wire nails,2 inches, 
No. 12..... 


Railway 88 over 25 lbs „uu — 84.33 . 
Late 4 bars, iron, over 25 esa 93.00 | | 7 cent 1b. 210.00 195. 30 95. 30 
Tee rails, not over 25 Ibs... ....... | 74.48 | f° PERAD 1,888.00 | 1,408.16 1,093. 68 
Fiat rails, punched .. .-| 58.01 78.40 68.69 
Railway fish-plates.... 92. 75 | 1 cent per Ib 274.00 254.13 203. 75 
Rivets of iron or steel .... SETE 2h CONES per 15. . PEEN Grad with N. 1820 · REESE, 8 
Sheets of iron or steel, 10to 20 wire 
CFT 1.1 ots. per Ib. 46.38 | 1.1 cent per Ib. . . 29,130.00 | 13. 510. 78 13,510. 7 
Sheets, No. 20 to 25 wire gauge 144 1.2 ets. per Ib..... 36.40 | 1.2 cent per Ib. 57, 782.00 21, 031. 92 21, 031. 92 
Sheets, No. 25 to 29 wire gauge % Ib. 42. 15 1.4 cent per Ib. 36, 884. 00 15,525. 95 15, 525. 85 
Sheets thinner than 8 0 2 aon — 18 bo 48 8 
85 1 9 “| 30.00 158 cents per 64 62³ 145,709.47 | 43,712.81 3, 621.55 
, corrugated 1 I. L cis Per Tb. . .. 00 1.4 cts, per Ib. .056 1,155, 00 296, 26 296, 
Sheet-iron or steel, pickled and — 
3 rolled, 1}-inch to No. 20, eee £ 
— 36.53 087 55.00 20.12 20.12 
Sheets.: No. 25 to N . 29.. 5 «| 78.55 .022 213. 00 167.31 167.31 
Shects, thinner than No. 146.5 41,60 Laas Jib. re C.. 022 131.00 54.49 100. 22 
Boiler nae ome plate, piz Š 
ak — £ 21.76 | 1} cts. per Ib.. . 009 4, 276.00 930.57 775. 47 
agge 
rolled... 5 39.18 Láote. & 30. p- Ih.. .027 13, 486. 00 TE 8,167.84 
Bpikes, nuts, w „ ho: -| 148 48.54 lb, „Oil >92.50 40.41 
Ingots or blanks for wheels. 149 1.22 .020 9. 743. 00 9. — 2 8. 629. 44 


223, 611.50 1. 717, 480.90 | 2, 008, 198. C2 


Steel 
3 rods not smaller than f f 
0. 57 150 
an 8 of steel.. .6 ct, per Ib 


eee bees 


* Encaustic tiles 30 cent. in EL R. 9051. ` There is no such division as pints in the law, 
10 cent. ad rem additional by Senate substitute. Cotton-ties covered by provision. 
Wire rods smaller than No. 6 classed as wire at 1} cts. 


1888. 
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ScHEDULE C.—Nelals—continued. 
sah o steel wire not smaller than 


oe — steel wire, No. 10 to 16...... 
Iron or steel wire, No. 16 to 26...... 
Iron or steel wire cloths, and wire 

Neltings, 5 to 10... . . . 
Iron or steel cloths and nettings, 


10 
Iron or steel cloths and nettings, 
e dvcbacbacucctoe 
Iron or steel cloths and nettings, 
galvanized, 5 to 10. . . . . 
Iron or steel "cloths and nettings, 
galvanized, 16 to 26. . . . 
5 steel wire, galvanized, 5 
0 10... 2 


101 
Wire rope ‘and strand of iron, 16 
to 


2 
Wire rope and sirand ol iron, gal- 
vanized, 10 to 16. . . .. 
Wire rope Foy bee of iron, gal- 
Vanized, 16 to 26. . .. . . eee 


Sis, smaller, 28... .. . 
Wire covered with cotton, as 
ADOYO %% 


Wire e ee with 2 ete, 
wire, e, galvanized, 16 10 ži, above 


wire, 5 above 
Files, blanks, etc., of ai kinds in. 
RADDA E, ORRE A 
Files above 14 inches in length... 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, and 
in all forms not specially enu- 
merated or provided for, 1 cent 
pound OF less.. ... . . . .. 
Above 1 ct. not above 1.4 cts...... 
Above l. dels. and notabove I. Sets. 
Above I. Sets. and not above 2. 2 cts, 
Above 2.2 cts. and not above 3 cts. 
Above 3 cts.and not above 4 cts... 
Above 4 cts.and not above 7 cts... 
Above 7 cts.and not above 10 cts.. 
Above 10cts. and not above 13 cts.. 


Mil pie it 5 arr Saws not over 9 

WIC. RA 

Milt pit and dag saws over 9 
inches wide. 

Circular saws. 

All other saws. 

Bars of iron or steel, “cold: rolied, 4 


Valued at from 4 to 7 cts. per lb. 
Valued at from 7 to 10 ets. per Ib. 
Valyed at above 10 cts, per Ib 
Strips of iron or steel. cts. or less 
per Ib., cold rolled 


Sheet-iron, cold eg 
29, wire gau 

Sheet-steel, 
Sheet-stecl, 4 to 7 cts... stati 
Sheet-stell, 7 to 10cts.. — 
teel, above 10 cts.. 


Circular saw plates, 7 to 10 cts...... 
Circular saw plates above 10 cts... 


á} cts, per Ib. . 100. 75 


4} ots. per Ib... 
5 cts. per Ib.......... — 


$1.50 per doz........ > 


45 per cent. ad val 


45percent.ad val. 


Rates of duty. Importations for fiscal year 1887. 
Esti- 
mated du- 
Unit ties under 
Senate substitate. anes Quantity. Value. Duty. stitute. 
5 =| .08L | Tbs. 1.082. 488.50 $88,302.00 | $16,237.38 | $13,531.10 
eevee} 079 | Ibs, 1,113,395 88, 523.00 267. 19, 484. 39 
LESS | .065 lbs. 79.555 5, 198.00 1, 988. 80 1,780.98 
—— —— 270 | Ibs. 300 81.00 10.50 9.75 
3} cts, per Ib . «| .243 | Ibs. 2, 301.50 558.75 92.06 88. 30 
4} cts. per Ib.... . .. 015 Ibs. 6,015 270. 00 272. 03 20. 91 
209) Ibs. 65 13. 00 2.60 2.43 
43 cts. per Ib . . . 044 | Tbs. 20, 650 904. 00 1,032. 50 929, 25 
IL cts. per Ib. ... 030 | Ibs, 100 3.00 2.00 1.7 
27 cts. per Ib.. . 02s. 55,145 1,249.00 1,378.63 1,240.76 
8} ets. per Ib.. 039 | Ibs. 6,244 243.00 218.55 202. 93 
2}-cts. per Ib .067 | Ibs. 18,545 1, 244,00 556.35 509. 98 
3} cts. per Ib -059 Ibs. 92, 529 5, 473.00 3,238.52 3,017. 
3} ets. per Ib... .063 | Ibs. 6,946 441.00 243.11 225.74 
3} cts. per Ib. 064 | Ibs. 7,813 501.00 312.52 292. 98 
4} cts. per Ib ~| +118 | Ibs. 1,470 173. 00 66.15 62.47 
St cts. per Ib. . . . 138 lbs. 13, 875 1. 919. 00 455. C3 450. 93 
3} cts. per Ib......... -077 | Tbs. 293, 400 22,642.00 | 11,736.00 11, 002. 50 
4} cts, per Ib . -090 Ibs. 249,814 22,600.50 | 11,241.67 10,617.09 
43 ots. per Ib scan 10 wa. 17,889 2,817.00 808.8 823.51 
8f cts. per Ib.. . .068 | Ibs. 30,351 2,055.00 1,214.04 1,138.16 
43 cts. per Ib.........]...... - 084 | Ibs. 22, 813 1. 916. 00 1,026.59 969, 55 
A cts. per Ib.... .. lbs. 665 83.00 33.30 81.63 


45 per cent. ad val. . . 181 | Ibs. 761,596.25 137, 408. 00 19, 039. 90 61, 833, 60 


45 per cent. ad val. +273 Ibs. 426, 218. 60 116, 578.00 12, 787. 46 52, 400. 10 


45 per cent. ad val. £00 | Ibs. 4 2.00 2¹ -90 
45 percent. ad val. 548 | Lbs. 467 256.00 30.37 115.20 
45per cent. ad val. ] .316 | Ibs. 1.2 389.00 86.24 175.05 
45 percent. ad val. - 194 Ibs. 139 27.00 4.17 12. 15 
5 per cont. ad val. .. .. 323 | Ibs. 22,915 7, 413.00 802. 04 3.335. 85 
$1.30 per doz . . .. 2.814 doz. 2,096.25 5, 899. 30 3, 144. 38 2,725.12 
per doZ...... . . . . . | 3,950 | doz, 1,515. 83 5, 988. 00 3, 789. 50 3, 031. 66 


008 Ibs. 607, 304, 082 4,815, 436, 65 |2, 166,496.49 3, 031, 520. 41 
= | att —.—.— 7, 852. 00 213, 798. 57 


2 cts, per Ib... Bra 
2} cts. per lb 30. 07 
bar ots, per Ip $ 82 
154 25 per cent. ad val. 25.00 | 25 per cent. ad val 
8 ots. per lin. fl. 12. 80 | 6 cts. per lin. ſt. 
128 22.50 | 8 cts. per lin. ſt. 
15 ots. per lin. ft... 18 cts. B 
30 per cent. ad 5 5 
40 per cent. ad val 55 


3 


5 
-+ 
bj 


T 
3 
” 
+4+79 
a+ 
7 BE! 
fis Be: 
nese 88 


. 


1.6 cts. p. Ib. + et 
2.8 cts. p. lb. 4 ct 
3} cts. p. Ib. ct 


ELS 
ERR GE 
2 
JENAR B 888 ULSER 88 


BEESSR 3 188 2328 


t 
1.5 cts. p. Ib. + 19. 1.5 cts. p. Ib. + 4 ct 
. 
45 per cent. + Zet. Ib. 52. 1.6 cts. p. Ib. +} ct > 
2 cts. p. lb. Kot. Ib. 40. 2 cls p. lb. + et. . 
oe ein tte 81. 2.8 ots. p. Ib. +- $ 
3} ets. P. Ib. Z et. Ib. 10. 8} cts. P. Ib. + . 
31 cts. per Ib. .. . 4} ots. per Ih. . 8 
4} cts. per Ib. 33 + cts. per Ib.... 5 


2091 4 6,401, 946 


g 
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ied d 
= ma u- 
Articles. 2 2 8 8 E 8 ties under 
Existing law. 32 f | Senate substitute. 3 = 8 Quantity. Value. Duty. Sonata sab: 
5 E ge 8 tute. 
2 2 
ScHEDULE C.—Metals—continued. 
timony as regulus or metal......... 160 | 10 per cent. ad val. . 10.00 ; cent per Ib. 11,90 lbs. 3.085, 497 $192, 902. $19, $23, 141.22 
eee A “| 163 | 15 per cent. ad val...| 15.00 | 15 cts. per Ib.. . 30.00 . e. — 472.842 : 5 
2338 166 | 2} cents per 1b n.m.. 49.63 | 14 cts. per Ib. .. . 25.00 
ulus of oc ta 167 | 34 cents per Ib. 70. 57 | 1} cts. per Ib.. 35.00 
Old copper, clippings, t 
position metal e 168 | 3 cents per Ib 12.5 |} 12 ets. per Ib... {| 8:06 
Copper in plates, bar, or pigs... 169 4 cents per Ib... 41.50 | 2 ots. per Ib. . . . 20. 75 
` J a fer = 20 C. p. doz. and 30... 1 eee 
Table knives, forks, steels, hunting P. C. 
knives, kitchen, butter, fruit]. 14! r sss cccnces]aarsessevase dpescasernsnnenss 
ters’, artists’, eto... . 172 | 35 per cent. ad val. p. C. | 
——— P —— — .. ß ovede speysn 
p. e. | 
p. doz. and 30. . | —— — — 2 —— —— |searsesomeaseseases 
P. o. 
Penknives and pocket knives.........| 173 50 per cent. ad val. ga // K „419, 861.27 | 709, 930. 61 922, 909. 83 
| binos and 25p. 
val, 
Gold-leaf........ 3 sni 174 * per packageof | 28.17 Sa per packege of | 37.55 | 5.326 | packs 1,099 5, 853.00 1, 648.50 2,198. 09 
eaves. 
Hollow-ware. . . ... . . . 47.36 | 2} cts. per Ib.........| 40. 00 . 063 | Ibs. 749.50 1, 444. 00 
Lead ore and lead — 59. 27 | 1ł cts. per Ib. . . 59.27 | .025 | Ibs. 814,142 20, 605. 00 12, 212. 14 12, 212. 14 
Lead in . — 60. 82 | 2} cts. per Ib. . . 51. 02 .049 | Ibs. 19, . 00 80 
Double-barrel 
35.00 | $10 each and 25 
Nickel in ore... i 
Nickel in matte... s 
Nickel, nickel oxide or allo; 30.73 | 15 cts. per Ib .. 
Quicksilver .... a 10.00 | 6 cts. per 1b. 
Screws, comm 
serews, more than 2 inches in 
length. . . . 
Screws, 1 to 2 inches. 
Screws, f to 1 inch... 
Screws, f inch or less . . 
Cut tacks,-brads, or sprigs, 16 oz. 
to M. . . ever g- 
Cut tacks, ete., over 16 oz. to M..... 
de metal. . abane 


Zine, in blocks or pigs. 
Zine, old and worn out. see per 
Manufactures of metals . . . 45 per ct. ad val. 45 per ct. ad val 

Total metals. .. . .. . . l. . ... — BA 


SCHEDULE D.—Wood and wooden 
wares. 


Manufactures of wood notspecially 
5 302,226.39 | 371. 179.31 


ECHEDULE E,—Sugar, 
Sugar, Dutch 
standard in 
color: 
Notabove No. 
13, tank bot- 
toms, sirups 
of cane-juice 
or beet-juice, 
melada, con- 
centrated 
melada, con- 
crete and 
concentrated 
= ol 7 sse fos 
esting Not above 75 
the polari- degrees soven- 
Notabove— a hee ya 
75deg...1bs.|1.40) 60.29 | | Cremtns Of one | | 30.14 | .023 17,920,087 | 416,091.00 | 250,890.61 | 125,440. 30 
76 deg... 55.60 and for every || 27-80 | -026 5,059,259 131,020.00 72,853.32] 36, 426. 66’ 
Sugar, Du 77deg...do.|1. 48| 68.28 | | S8gitional de. 3414 | -02 1, 251, £35 27,135.00 | 18,527.01 9, 263. 50 
9. 13... 217 78 deg.. 60.59 | fare or fraction? | 32-29! -025 8,644,792 | 216,862.10 | 131,400.83] 65,700.41; 
; 79 deg..do..|1.56| 61.70 | Sf a degree | | 30.85 | -025 15, 126, 069 382,446.00 | 235,966.67 | 117, 983. 33 
80 deg.. do. 1 80. 42 shown oS the 40.21 | .020 |= 74, 444, 274 1, 481, 186.71 1, 191, 108. 38 595, 554.19 
81 deg..do..|1.64| 68.97 polarisdope | 24-48 | -024 22,458,585 | "534,002.80 358.520. 78 184, 160. 39 
1 82 den.. do- 72.37 test, two hun- 36.18 | .023 34, 134, 089 792,344.77 | 573,451.88 286,725. H 
83 deg..do..|1.72| 70.41 | dredths of a 35.20 -02 21,232,102 | 518,674.40 | 365,192.14 | 182, 596.07 
84 deg..do..|1.76| 83.22 | | ent per pound | | 44-11 | % 293,616,530 (5,824, 375.72 (5, 167, 650. 92 | 2,583, 825.46 
85 deg..do..|1.80| 79. 91 additional 39.95 | .023 132, 114, 329 976, 063.78 2, 378,057.89 | 1,189,028. 04 
86 deg.. 70.59 2 35.29 | .026 40, 123,191 045,899.26 | 738, 266. 69 369, 183.384 
87 deg.. 73. 26 36.63 | .026 66, 627, 404 709, 857. 13 1, 252,595. 19 626, 297.59 
88 deg.. 76.26 38.13 | .025 58, 515, 435 473, 226. 94 |1, 123,496.35 | 561,748.17 
89 deg..do.. 73.24 36.62 | 027 49, 227, 902 317,350.34 | 964,866.88 | 482,433, 4t 
90 deg..do.. 84.03 42.01 | .024 525, 903, 782 515,940.47 |10,518,075.64 | 5, 259, 037. 82 
91 deg. do. 79. 49 39.74 | 026 25, 803, 437 662,244.42 526,390,11 268, 195. 0 
92 deg. do. 77.46 38.73 .027 19, 711. 380 529,298.00 409,996.70 204, 998. 35 
93 deg..do.. 72.76 36.33 | .029 15,513, 934 393,760. 286,495.40 143, 247.70 
94 deg. do. 78. 82 39.16 028 42, 64, 837 1.176.082. 48 921,042.10 460,521.05 
% deg. do. 84.26 42.13 | .026 17112. 543, 601 „017, „475,959.21 112,237, 979. 60 
96 deg..do.. 78.73 39.36 | 028 108, 341,553 3,082,513,.25 426,850.79 | 1,213, 425. 39 
97 deg..do.. 79. 65 39.82 | .029 77, 274, 745 2,211,87L.81 | 1,761,864.17 880. 982. 08 
98 deg. do- 83.45 41.72 | .028 13, 260, 140 631.00 307,635.25 158, 817. 62 
99 deg. do. 86. 17 ned 43.08 | .027 1, 235, 193 1.00 29,150.56 14, 575, 28 
100 deg.do../2. 40. 8 a ed y Pils PRs KOART, Roe eee es E ie ee 
* By this provision silver ore is made dutiable if it contains lead, and the lead must pay $336,000 if 10.000 tons were imported. See House debate, 
if cts. per Ib, (see 168); if not chief value, 45 per cent. 


copper component material of chief value, 35 per cent. (see 170), or 11 
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SCHEDULE E.—Sugar--continued. 


All sugar No. 13 to No. 16 D. S. .. . 218 | 23 ets. per Ib. . 
All sugar No. 16 to No. 20 D.S... . oa aa 
All sugar above No. 20 D. S. 
Molasses testing above 56 deg. eal 
Sugar drainings and sweepings...... 


— RO — 
= 


Sugar-candy and confectionery.. ... 


All other confectionery. 
Glucose or grape sugar... 


Total sugar, etc... 
ScHEDULE F.— Tobacco, etc. 

Cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes........ 
Leaf-tobaceo, for wrappers, un- 

stemmed. . . . . . „ ooy |} 75 cts. per Ib. . * 
Leaf-tobacco, for wrappers, stem - r 

med e „„ Nr ⁵Z—Z—ñ— ... . 
All other leaf. tobacco, unstemm 15, 288, 637. ai „333,523.25 7, 447, 727.56 
All other leaf-tobacco, 48, 996.14 19, 590.37 12, 249.08 
Tobacco stems. . Ibs. 234 35.10 85, 10 
Tobacco manufactured... lbs. 378, 998. 75 151,599. 50 151.599. 50 
Snuff and snuff-flour, eto. Ibs. 30, 879. 31 „439. 66 15, 439. 66 


83888883828 
8828888888 


— eee 


106, 671.70 


Dandelion root and acorns, pre- 2 214.92 1,661.19 
= + 


— cesses *. sessen weee 


Extract of meat. } 
Extract of meatt.... 5 


let. per Ib. . 

Dates, grapes, plums, and prunes... f Grapes 20 per et. 20. 00 3 * Ct Per b...... ... I. . . e . a 871,662. 00 74,332.40 92, 915.50 
L. 16 cts. per box . 952 2,46 2,139.00 . 36 

-636 117;565 74. 821.00 15,283.45 11, 756. 50 

1. 858 2, 043, 875.83 |7,797,735.50 | 613,162.75 408, 775. 16 

1.100 1,561, 887.75 |1,717, 887.75 | 390,343.50 | 312,377.55 

2.265 156,230.55 | 353,898.85 | 85, 926. 80 61, 492.20 


per p 
8 cts. per cubic 


Oranges, limes, or lemons 
ft. additional... 


260,122.58 | 52,054.52 80,796. 97 

00 1.52 1.14 

36, 25 13, 298. 78 12, 467.59 

— — 40, 73 8, 025.75 8,025.75 

Ginger and citron, preserved. 13, 00 4, 680.55 6, 017. 85 

Orange and lemon peel, preserved.. E E — 

Hops 53.85 1 Ibs. 16, 618, 829 117, 662.70 1. 329, 506. 31 1, 661, 882. 90 

Macaronf, vermicelli, eto. .. . 35.40 | .056 lbs. 8,866,977 500, 970. 20 ... ] 177, 889. 54 
Milk, preserved or condensed, in- 

clu weight of packages.... 277 | 20 per ct. ad val........| 20.00 | 3 cts. per Ib. . . T7707 402, 127. 00 80, 425. 40 80, 425. 40 
Spices, und or powdered, not 

ly enumerated. . . 40. 11 100 Ibs. 24. 991. 30 2, 492. 57 1,249.50 999. 65 

Filberts and walnuts of all kinds. . 281 a 1 36.52 | 055 lbs. 11, 207,548 613, 711.55 333. 226. 44 244, 150. 96 
Nuts of all kinds, shelled or un- 

erated. 33.30 | 05 | Ibs. 867,939 39, 109. 91 17, 358. 78 13, 019. 08 

26.17 765 | bush. 53,076 40, 608. 40 8,121.73 10, 615. 20 

50. 24 020 | Ibs, 33,731, 463 671,461.73 | 758,957.95 337,314, 63 

23. 84 021 | Ibs. 4,000, 642 „ 909, 00 60, 009. 64 20,003. 21 

31.86 016 | Ibs. 48, 526,783 762, 302. 00 152,460.40 242, 633. 91 

26. 90 010 lbs. 2,152 20. 00 26. 90 5.88 

27. 85 898 h. 33,648.75 30, 204. 00 16, 824. 38 8,412.18 

78.31 025 | Ibs. 300, 622. 50 7, 676. 50 7,515. 60 6,012. 45 

| 
1 681,406.72 | 223, 513. 88 238, 492. 35 


e DEA T IA EE EA EAA TETA DIA 
SCHEDULE H.-— Wines, liquors, ete, 
Still wines, including ginger wine 
in casks 


SS GGUS A SL R A 
All bottles or jugs containing 
wines or liquors. . . . 


About 8,000,000 
+ Mules included t to 


No. 6,407, 618. 33 . 


unds wrappers which would pay 75 cents poun 000,000; balance reduced to 20 cents, 81, 47,727.86. 
pay $20. age nite rears on sera ALADO ak ib cunts per pound, 


Articles, 


SCHEDULE H.— Wines, efc.—cont'd. 


unds containing 50 percent, 
ydrous alcohol . .. . 
Malt extracts, fluid, in casks. . 


Malt extracts, fluid, in bottles or 
TT 

t extract, solid or condensed., 
Cherry juice or prune juice, not 
over 24 per cent. alcohol. 
Ss more than 24 
alcohol... 


— ms 


pin 
In Bottles: 7 pint ts. 
In bottles, Far ly 5 5 


Total wines, liquors, ete... 
SCHEDULE I. cotton manufactures. 


25 to 40 cents DOE Ises 
Yarn, 40 cts. to 0 cts, per Ib. s 


310 


Cotton thread, yarn, m 
313 


Yarn, 50 cts. to 60 cts, per Ib.. 


Cotton cloth, not 9 i 
over 50 threads to inch 
Bleached. 


Cotton cloth, not exceeding 100 
threads to square inch: Un- 


ya 
cents, and dyed, stained, 
printed, valued over 12 sane 
per square yard, 


square inch, unbleached............ 


as nee: s... 


Cotton cloth, 100 to 150 threads =] 
317 


Bleached... Ee — 
Dyed, stained, or printed... 
Cotton cloth, 150 to 200 threads, 


unbleached 
Bleached. 
stains 


Cotton cloth, 150 to 200 threads to 
square inch, Boomer valued 
at over 8 cts. are yard; 
bleached. 5 Be over Sver 10 cts.; 
dyed, stained, or printed, val- 
ued at over 12 cts, per square 

, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Cotton’ cloth, over 200 threads 
square inch, not — ORNE 

Bleached... 


Dyed, stained, or printed. 


Unbleached valued over 10 cts., 
bleached over 12 cts., and dyed 
or panan over 15 cts., 45 per 
8 eee 


Cotton damask, clothing ready- 
i 
Hamburg edgings, embroideries, 


319 


OCTOBER 18, 


Esti- 
mated du- 
ties under 
Benate sub- 


Value. Duty. stitute. 


$2 per pf. gal . J 


$1 per pf. gal........ 
Not enumerated... 


Not enumerated... 
Not enumerated... 


20 per ct. ad val. 
20 per et. ad val 


18 cts. per Ib... . 50. 
23 cts. per Ib 52.13 
28 cts, 3 50. 63 
New 


5 100 and 


not sot exceeding 3 20 
threads: 


—j— — tr eeeseny 


„016 . . . .. — —— ô— 4 — Covreeesoocbenneress 


ranean nes! 


eee ese eee 


Not in 8 law. 
3 ots. per sq. vd. 
4 cts. per sq. yd.. 
5 cts. per sq. yd.. 
N law. 


-| 56.19 
„| 55.76 
49.23 


——— — 


3 ots. per sq. yd. 
4 cts. perad; ya... 


40 per ct. ad. yal... 


Dyed, colored, 
ete., valued at 
over 18 cts, 


4 cts. per sq. yd 


5 cts. per sq. yd.. 
6 cts. per sq. yd 


40 per ct. ad val 


40 per ct. ad val. 


35 per cent., 40 per 
DnE ad val, 


CFC 40 per cent. ad val. 40.00 | 45 cts. per Ib. and | 40. 00 . ...... (10, 661, 300.78 | 1, 264,520.29 | 4, 264,520, 29 
à 15 per cent. ad : 
val. 
Plushes, velvets, et. . .. . . . 32440 per cent. ad val. . 40.00 10 cts. per sq. yd. | 40. 00 . . ..... ...... . . .... . 901, 188. 03 
Total cotton manufactures... 7 10,152,993.44 10 356, 856.42 


* A new classification under 50 threads to opr yay uare inch, and by 317, 100 to 150 threads is here introduced, precluding accurate estimate. In each case the esti- 


mate given assumes that half the class divided 


entered in the new 


SCHEDULE J.—Flaz, hemp, and jute. 


arns, 9 35. 00 
Yarns, he: epen „| 35.00 
Brown and leached linens.. „| 39.00 
Grass cl PASIF . 00 

..| 35.00 
..| 35.00 
30. 00 
25.00 
35.00 
30. 00 


Collars and cuffs for men’s wear of 
cotton . 3 soe 


337 | Not in present law. 
In whole or in part of linen......... 


Gale 


e jetoane excess pe cnse asise secon qeennsesslovecnsse 
SCHEDULE K.— Wool and manufact- 
wool, 


ures of 
Class 1: 
Clothing wools, value 30 cents 
OF less per pound . . 
Value over 30 cents... . . 


f 
p 


339 
340 


for-cotton... 


1} cts, per Ib... 
for floors .. 


40 per ct. ad val 


5s 
EE 


345 
Class 2: 
Combing wools, value 30 cents 
or less per pound... 
Value over 80 cents per 
Class 3: 
Carpet wools, value over 12 348 
cents per pound. EE = 
OCR wess. ZA: eanesetocen — 
Wools, hair of th oat and 
8 er) ‘ani ah manu- 
yr oR 
Cloths, woolen— 
Samoa at not exceed- 
ing 80 cents per 
pound. 35 cents per pound | 89.81 
viiued at above 80 and 35 per cent. 
cents per pound. 35 cents per pound | 68,91 
and 40 per cent. 
Shawls, woolen— 
Valued at not exceed- 
ing 80 cents per 
pound. al 35 cents per pound | 88.44 
Valued at and 35 per cent. 
cents per pound.. 354 | + 35 cents per pound | 65. 41 
and 40 per cent. 
- Composed wholly or 
in part of 8 
the hair 4 8 Ae 
paca, or other 
9 3 a 9 40 cents per pound | 61.53 
geig pnia de- and 35 per cent. 
on n y enu- 
merated or provided moe 
made wholly or in part of— 
Wool— 
Valued at not exceed- 
ing 80 cents per 
- C 35cents per pound | 88. 81 
Valued at above 80 and 35 per cent. 
cents per pound. 35 cents per pound | 64.46 
and 40 per cent, 
Fianneis— 
Valued at above and not ex- 
ceeding 80 cents per pound.. 24 cts. pes Ib. and | 67.65 
Valued at above 80 cents per 35 per ct. 
DOANA ioc. 35 cts. per Ib. and | 73.02 
per ct. 
Blankets— 
Valued at above 60and not ex- 
ceeding 80 cents per pound.. 24 88 per Ib. and | 69.36 
T ct, 
Valued at above 80 cents per 355 ae 
pound — — 35 cts. per Ib. and 70.30 
40 per ct. 
Hats of wool— 
Valued at e = and not og 41 i: 
~ ceeding 80 cents per poun: cts, and | 66,22 
« Valued at above 50 cents per 8 
DORI naan Aa 35 cts. per Ib. and | 52.07 
40 per ct. 


5, 623. 3864) $847,449.00 | $140,584.70 | $112, 466.72 
566, 831 56,444.50 17, 004. 93 8.502. 40 
8,897.24 5, 838.35 
833, 94 357.39 
68, 456. 33 78, 235.80 
40 per ct.. 21,810. 60 24, 926. 40 
40 per ct.. 756, 296,50 | 5,435, 767.42 
40 per ct... 26, 348.50 30, 124. 00 
40 per ct.. 1,548. 05 1, 769. 20 
40 per ct... 143,799.76 164. 342. 57 
40 per ct. 4, 471.20 5, 961. 60 
40 per ct. 1,558.19 2, 483. 10 
40 per ct. 185, 887. 80 212, 443. 20 
OO pee Oh: Sa Val le cca cicanet S 342,742.00 | 5571, 236.67 
15 cts. ——ͤ 
pieces 
ct. ad 
30 cts. 
piecesand 
ct, ad val. 
ae : 
r 
and 15 
ad. 
.182 | Ibs. 22, 607,556.30 
„34 8 
312 lbs. 383, 275 
-344 | lbs. 2, O10 
405 Ibs. 184, 985 
.591 | lbs, 
.231 | Ibs, 9,568,481 
.417 lbs. 129, 57 
.453 | lbs. 5, 968 
181 | Ibs, 19, 865,714 
Sa (gos 79 
| | 
| 102.66 | .638 | Ibs. 1,117,564.40| 713,315.94 
à 73.04 | 1.211 Ibs. 7,689,699, 02 9, 309, 054.73 6,799, 501. 48 
Veh ente per 101.07 | .655 | Ibs. 42.60. 31 27,903.34 28, 208, 05 
Ponte per | 69-08 | 1.377 | Ibs. 237,778.30 | 327,460. 85 226, 095. 66 
pound and 
40 per cent. 
66.53 | 1.508 | Ibs, 447,504. 20 448, 855. 28 
101.49] .650| Ibs. 123,788.46 0, 510.00 71,502.76| 81,717.38 
67.% | 1,431 | Ibs. 993,500.11 1. 421,735.00 | 916,419.10 966, 094, 04 
94.41} .735 lbs. 136, 889 100, 633. 33 68, 075. 03 , 008. 93 
77.73 | 1.060 | lbs. 77, 097,15 81. 722. 45 59, 673.03 63, 527,84 
Valued at 
above 60 cts. 
per pound, 40 | G. 22 .698 | Ibs, 700.50 483.30 339. 38 475. 92 
cents per 
pound and 40 
per cent, ad || 74.65 | 1.155 | lbs. 1. 550. 07 1. 790. 62 1,258. 81 1,336. 26 
valorem. 
92.03 | .769 | lbs. 428 329.00 217.87 302. 80 
l Ibs. 2,027. 46 ahead 3,061. 21 3,162.57 - 
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Rates of duty. Importations for fiscal year 1887. 
ee 5 Esti- | 
mated du- 
„„ A 
xisting law. 2 nate substitute. of nate su 
g 5 £ e itu 2 Elaine, Quantity. Value. Duty. stitute. 
Eg E 
f naa ay 
ScnEDULE K.— Wool and manuſuet- 
ures of wool—continued, 
Knit goods, and all goods made 
on knitting frames— 
Valued at not Seis 30 5 à a 
cents per pound. . .. . ets, per Ib. and | 88. . 334 .1 8 
Valued atabove spend note Me per eb. y 448 wi ea 50 * 1 8 * 
ceeding 40 cents per pound. 2 cts. per Ib. an 20 145.70 
e ae eee 8 Perel 4 10 1 2 Nad n N 
ceedin; cents per pound.. r lb. an „ 1 120. 888 7 
. at above 0 nna . K 1 et 527 | lbs 20, 109 10,601. 60 7,330.18 12, $14.32 
ng 80 cents per pound.. 2: r lb, and | 69.62 102.70 | . 693 E i 
Pai ah above Sh cote per 25 Spt Ibs. 73,417.25 50, 895. 08 35, 433. 42 52, 269. 68 
pound. . ... . . . . eee 358 35 cts. per Ib, and | 62.58 | } 40 Lay ed lb. {| 70.80 | 1.550 | Ibs. 1, 238, 052. 29 1, 918, 868, 11 1, 200, 865, 63 | 1,358, 711.55 
40 per ct. and 45 per ct. | 
Valmorals— - ad val. 
8 ee panas em * 90 
ceeding 40 cen r pound. ets. per lb. and | 67.72 154.0505 K 7 
Valued 14 above d0and sir cx 1S per cb. 18 367 lbs. 1,009 370,00 250, 58 570. 10 
c ng 60 cents per pound.. ets. per lb, and | 65. 112.74 5 
Valued 4 above oand pons ox a B per F Ae | 588 | Ibs. 724 426.00 279. 42 480.30 
ceeding 80 cen r pound., . per Ib, and 15 100.255 wi 
Valued at above 80 cents per 35 per ct. | f ah ioe oe S20 IOTA $8.00 
pound . . . eee ec. 3 lb. and 66.35 75.11 | 1.328 lbs. 1,213 1,611.00 1, 068, 95 1,210.15 
big be pretense i | | 
‘alued at above 60 and not ex- Valued abo 98.39 | 680 1:2 . 70 
ceeding 80 cents per pound... 355 3 pe Ib. and | 69.08 Coots. ou hea enen N aad 
r ct, 40 cts, . 
Valued at above 80 cents per ze 83 
pound. .. ... . . . . . . . . . * Ib. and | 68,79 ad valorem, | | 72.80 | 1.216 157, 866.50 | 191,912.25 | 132,018.19 139, 911.50 
Worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 2 
goat, or other animals (except 
such as are composed in part of 
wool)— 
Valued at not 8 30 50 i A 
cents per pound. . . . cts. per lb, and 76. 49 180.22 | 241 100, 189. 00 24, 146,00 18, 740. 3,8 
35 per ob: 26 ota and 30 „ „146. 8,740. 00 43,516.25 
Valued at above 30and not ex- per ct. 
ceeding 40 cents per pound.. ah 12 — 95 per Ib. and | 69.38 | 135.27 349 174, 018. 25 60, 787. 00 42, 140. 14 82, 164. 33 
et. 
Valued at above 40and not ex- p5 J 
ceeding 60 cents per pound.. 3 por lb. and | 68.28 9 and 40 per 104. 70 541 1,588, 069.60 | 859,029.70 | 586,512.92 899, 436. 24 
et. . 
Valucd at above and not ex- E; 
cecding 80 cents per pound.. 3 ae Tb, and | 68.15 6.25 721 3, 785, 978. 60 2, 710, 730. 00 1, 867, 855.36 | 2,610, 643.44 
ret “ 
Valued at above 80 cents per = 40 ay Pits 40 
BO OE EE eee e ae ee lb. and | 71.99 Per : 76.55 | 1.094 1, 343, 256, 80 1, 409, 661.73 , 058,004.63 | 1, 125, 107. 41 
Bunting. .. .. . . .... . . . . . . .. 357 e 80. 75 . 40 per 90. 82 219 s. yds. 242, 50 53.00 12. 80 | 47.87 
ret. „ 
Dress goods, women’s and chil- 
dren's, coat linings, Italian 
ee and goods of like descrip- 
on— 0 
Com in part of wool, 
. the hair of the al- 356 4 
paca, goat, or other ani- 
mals— 
Valued at green te 88 pars a Vee 
cents per square yard.... sq. yd. 8 Valued above 15 | 86.25 | 152 s. yds. 26,926,224. 70 403.06 2, 779, 502. 22, 6. 
i cts, ; o- per * ee s Mees 
sq. as an Ra 
per ct. ad val. 
Composed wholly of wool, 
worsted, the red of rented f 
ca, goat, or other anim: 
4 of a mixture of them, an 
all such goods of like de- 
scription, with selvages 
e wholly or in part of 
other materals, or with 
threads of other materials 357 
introduced for the e 
of changing the c fica- = 
tion— 
Weighing 4 ounces or less i 
per square yard. . . 9 a per 2 vd. . 96 a and 40 per | 92.50 | .209 |s.yds. 31,136,149.26 6, 522, 568. 51 n 91 6, 031, 003. 81 
All weighing over 4 ounces webs 4 i 
per square yard. . 35 cts. per lb, and | 69.68 | 40cts, per lb. and | 73.92 | 1.179 | Ibs, 2,560,715. 83 3,019, 201. 46 2, 103, 931.19 | 2,231, 966, 91 
S 40 per ct, 40 per ct. ad val, l 
Clothing, ready-made,and wearing = 
apparel of every description not 
specially enumerated or provided 
for, and balmoral skirts and skirt- 
ing, and goods of similar descrip- 
tion, or used for like purposes 358 | 40 cts. per Ib. and 35 | 54.18 | 40 cts, per Ib. and 63.92 | 2.085 | Ibs. 330,415.94 | 689,002.38 | 373,317.15 442,217, 44 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, per ct, 45 per ct. ad val. | 
ulsters, or other outside gar- 
ments, for ladies’ and children’s 
ap , and goods of similar de- Š 
ption, or used for like pur- 
poses . . 359 | 45 cts. per Ib. and 40 | 67.74 | 45 ots. per Ib. and | 72.74 | 1.622 lbs. 476,129.73 | 772,240.65 | 523,154, 55 561, 766. 66 
per ct, 45 per ct. ad val. 


Total wool and manufactures A 


3 eee ec taansa ate GA H Perri ete eee 


(047,816.14 |25,584,880,00 29, 427,561.54 
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Articles. é $, 2 8 i ties under 
Existing law. 3 | Senate substitute. |28 E 888 
ses see 
TT EN 5 


SCHEDULE IL. Silk and silk goods. 


Silk, partially manufactured. ...... 50 ots. per Ib............ 19. 08 F 2.621 lbs. 3,461 $9,071.00 | $1,730.50 $1, 730. 50 
Thrown silk, — 85 silk, eto. 30 per ct. ad val........| 30. 00 val 2.501 Ibs. 174, 020. 70 445,162.98 | 133,548.89 | 133,548. 89 
Silk goods and ribbons, 8 to 10 
ounces per square yard, and 2 
to 25 per cent. silk . . . . . 15, 982,839.77 7, 966, 419. 88 7, 906, 419. 88 
25 to 50 per cent. silk . . . b 3 u . A E E E vevens ceenasbe seen `" 
50percent.or more of silk, if black || 50 per et.. . . .... SI. 60 p. Ib. and 15 .... .. . .. . .. . . . ... . ... | ——— — 
50 per cent. or more of silk, if | 
white, colored, or mixed. 50 per et 22.5 tes and 15... A eee eee a on ———— 
pè : 
Velvets, plushes, fabrics, and rib- 
bons, nototherwise specially pro- 
vs re eed 22 8 — sq. 
yd. an = 
25 to 50 per ct, silk. see 8,171, 543.15 
50 per ct. or more of silk.. 
Webbings, gorings, etc..... 231, 227.50 
Laces, embroide: 2 clothi 2, 770. 760. 05 
All manufactures 
e 1. 728. 864. 00 
Total silk and silk goods. .. .. . . . eee eee eee eee e = E Br eee A A Se a AA Erel 16, 002, 0%. 04 


SCHEDULE M.—Books, papers, etc. 5 
Books, pamphlets, etchings, ete...... 379 { 5 per 
pe 
Envelopes .. 380 | 25 per 
Manufactures of 381 | 15 per 
Lithographs, Lot papari papers. 382 | Not in 


Total books, papare, ORG sic ð tone cesdiel seasnendespsckertencsactsbar nes (rests ese 


SCHEDULE N.— Sund ries. 


Brooms of all kinds. . . . .. 
Feathers and downs of all kinds 
when dressed, colored, or man- 
ufactu including dressed or 
finished birds, artificial feathers, 
flowers, not specially enumer- 
ated. 58 40 ct. ad val... 

8 per Ib. 


Fire-craskers of all kinds.. sái 

Gunpowder and all explosive sub- 
stances used for artillery, blast- 
ing, mining, or sporting pur- 


poses, valued at 20 cents or less 403 

DOF PONG Susp esters mscoseppeeteecedececde 6 cts. per lb 5 ets. per Ib... 28.44 17 
Valued above 20 cents a pound. 10 cts. per Ib... 8 cts. per Ib. . 6.77 1. 182 lbs. 500 
Human hair, clean or drawn, not 

manufactured . .. scenes 405 30 per et. ad val. . 80. 00 20 per ct. ad val. . 20.00 . . . ee eee AA 
1 curled, for beds or mat- 

.. A ET 408 | 25 per ct. ad val.......| 25.00 | 15 per ct. ad val...) 15.00 . ..... . . . .. . . 

Calfsking, tanned or tanned and 

dressed ; upper-leather, 

enameled or panned, and 

skins of all kinds not specially 

enumerated . | 412 | 20 per ct. ad val. 20.00 | 25 cts. per Ib. . 
Lime .......... 414 | 10 per ct. ad val. -10 Sets. per 100 Ibs.. 
Manufacture. 
3 r. ete... 415 | Various: 10, 20, 25, 22. 56 | 25 per et. ad val... 

nufactures o and 30 per ct, 
percha, human hair, and papier- 

1 wholly or in part not 

specially enumerated... .. . . 417 30 to 35 per ct. ...... 31.72 | 35 per et. ad val... 
Manufactures of ivory, vegetable 

ivory mother-of- pearl, andshell, 

wholly or chief part, not special- 

Ty enumerated . . . . . 418 Average 34.31 per. et. 34.31 | 40 per. et. ad val. 
Matches, in boxes, 100 or less 10 cts. per gross... 
Metches, in boxes, over 100, or not }) 409 | 35 per ot.ad val......| 95.0011 1 og per 1.000 8,910.44 | 8. 910.44 

„ l 
10 fts. d. 
: per 

Coton in 423 20 per ct. ad val. . 20. 00 er n 44, 298.54 44, 298. 54 
Pipes, pine-bowis sog cigar-hold- 


GTB; Of Wood. eee ee 


Buttons, except slIk. . . . . ., 432 | 25 per ct. ad val. . 807, 254. 07 

Hatters’ plush., 433 | 25 per ct. ad val 20.00 | 10 ad al...| 15.00 158, 243.00 | 39,560.75 15, 824.30 
sesse — ee 1 kz Yi —— 4 —————————o—QM—W—œ œ—E———2 td * 

` Freestone, granite, etc. 435 | $1 per ton 2 5 2.00 1 | tons 18 518.18 4 75 1 13,813.18 20, 269.77 

one, ete., 436 20 per et. 25 per ct. ad val...) 25.00 . sore neoneccerscencessensesees 221, 142. 34 44.228. 46 55, 285. 58 

Total sundries. . . . . — — —u— — 1 E „„ e e ai 12 | 3, 104, 501. g4 


* Part of this is raised to 35 per cent. by section 382, 
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Importations of 1887, 


Articles, Sonea uiv- 
Present rate sas. | Unitor Quantit Val 
6 ad valc-| <value; uantity, alue, Duty. 
. rem. 

469 | 10 per cent.. 10.00 11, 813, 810 $12, 649. 00 x 
471 | 20 per cent, 20.00 9,159. 1.818 ses 20.23 
487 [oee GO cin 20.00 |.. 822, 704, 33 
490 15.08 174,423.71 
493 20.00 32, 196. 40 
510 30. 86 10, 887. 83 
512 10.00 8, 849. 50 
528 27.48 291, 963. 93 
538 20.00 2, 545. 20 
544 25. 00 a 311, 639. 65 
550 20.00 4 172, 585. 20 
551 19,13 802, 162.00 344, 826. S4 
552 21.06 773, 150. 00 583, 977.53 
554 14. 80 372, 619. 00 499, 310. 34 
555 15.45 26, 962. 00 4,165.72 
556 13. 66 166, 856. 00 22, 787. 03 
56L 20.00 |.. 1,476. 58 132, 895. 31 
572 10.00 125, 483, 66 12, 548. 37 
`> 577 20.00 63, 088. 00 12, 617. 60 
Mineral waters not 8 for... 627 39.00 6, 473, 14 1,941.94 
Molasses not above fifty-six degre 630 28.01 5, 336, 364. 13 1, 496, 690. 00 
667 25.00 83, 857. 00 , 964. 25 
669 | 25 per cent... 25.00 470, 944. 29 122, 736. 08 
$1 per Ib...... 43,76 1, 069, 918. 00 468, 153.13 
20 per cent... 20.00 163, 603. 00 32, 720. 60 
20 per cent... 20. 00 56, 184. 00 11, 236. 80 
1 cent per lh 35.30 298, 070, 00 105, 221.18 
20 per cent... = 20. 00 38. 986.00 7,797.20 
Scents per pound.. 94. 93 223, 321.00 55, 676. 97 
10 per cent. . 10.60 1.558. 00 155. 80 
cent per pound. 15.07 50, 447.00 7,601.19 
+ cent per pound.. 7.50 37, 040, 00 2,779. 60 
20 per cent............ 20.00 302, 509. 57 60,501. 00 
— 10 per cent. .. 10.00 12, 904. 00 1. 290. 40 
EE seoses orrerssrpeesposessee evags 777 | 20 cents per gal.... 11. 80 294. 00 29. 30 
| 25, 803,105.04 | 5, 828, 74. 65 


Mr. BAYNE. I did suppose, in view of the fact there had been a 
long discussion of the tariff question in the House of Representatives 
and the matter had gone over to the Senate, that we should have for- 
borne on an occasion of this sort when unanimity is so ne essary in 
order to effect an adjournment. [Laughter.] But it seems the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is anxious to discuss the 
tariff question even when the proposition before the House is whether 
we shall adjourn or not; and he has devoted his remarks mainly to 
the measure which is now pending in the Senate. 

The first proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, as I caught 
it, was that the Mills bill simply made a reduction of existing duties 
of between 5 and 6 per cent. The argument of the advocates of that 
bill in the House of Representatives was directed to that end, and it 
‘was asstiuously asserted on that side of the House that the total re- 
duction made was about 5 or 6 per cent. Like some of the proposi- 
tions of the bill, this argument is a deception and a snare calculated 
to deceive the public who could not fully investigate the bill. Taking 
the entire bill and eliminating from the calculation the duties which 
were stricken entirely from existing law, such a calculation was possi- 
ble, but that conclusion is erroneous. 

In order to ascertain how far the Mills bill reduces the duties on im- 
ports, all articles under existing law which are not touched by the bill 
should not be taken into consideration. Articles which are put on the 
free-list, and which now pay a duty, should be counted as a 100 per 
cent. reduction. If sugar, an industry which flourishes in a certain 
section of the country be left out, and if the calculation be made on 
the basis of the proposed free-list, coupled with the articles on which 
the duties are reduced, it will be found that the Mills bill makes an 
average reduction of duty of from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I ask the gentleman a question—one ques- 
tion. 
Mr. BAYNE. In a moment. And yet the argument on that side 
of the House has been that the reduetion of duties has only been be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question I want to ask is, what would be the 
effect of the reduction on sugar 

Mr. BAYNE. I will come to that presently. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLEN] has said that the iron schedule of the bill 
prepared by the Senate increases the duty upon the whole about 10 
per cent. 

How he arrives at that conclusion I cannot understand. The duties 
on soft steel and cotton-ties are raised by the Senate bill. They are 
simply put upon the level they should occupy in a properly graduated 
metal schedule, Unless these duties raise the percentage 10 per cent. 
on the iron schedule, there is no such increase as he asserts. But cot- 


ton-ties are a commodity consumed in a certain section of the country, 
not produced like sugar, and therefore they were put upon the free-list 
by the Mills bill. The Senate did not see fit to discriminate in favor 
of the Southern section of this country as against the consumers of hoop- 
iron throughout the West and throughout theentire North. It sought 
to draw no line of discrimination as to production or consumption, 
but aimed to treat both the producers and the consumers of the country 
equally, equitably, and alike. 

The gentleman has undertaken to show that the Senate bill, not- 
withstanding its reduction of the duties on sugar of 50 per cent. yet 
raised the duty on sugar and gives advantage to the sugar trust. I 
aver that the Mills bill as it passed the House was under the direction 
and inspiration of the sugar trust. It has sufficiently appeared that a 
leading Democrat of New York and the president of that great trust, 
appeared either directly or indirectly before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and secured from that committee such pro- 
tection as would enable that trust to flourish. 

Mr, TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] allow a suggestion there? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, The gentleman has probably forgotten 
that he has just stated a fact that has been denied by all the gentlemen 
who constitute the majority side of the Waysand Means Committee; and 
if he persists in that statement I would be greatly obliged to him if he 
would state the evidence upon which he makes that allegation. 

Mr. BAYNE. I shall treat the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TURNER] fairly. It was denied by gentlemen of that committee that 
Mr. Havemeyer appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means; 
that is, that he ap in one of its official sittings. But it has been 
admitted by members of the Ways and Means Committee that Mr. 
Havemeyer and his attorney had conferences with them respecting đu- 
ties upon sugar. 

Mr, TURNER, of May I have the attention of the gen- 
tleman just a moment on a matter of fact? 

Mr. BAYNE. I must decline to yield now. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will take only a moment of the gen- 
tleman’s time. 0 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will have plenty of time, because the statement he has made 
is absolutely untrue, and the facts must go into the RECORD. 

Mr. BAYNE. Very well; if plenty of time is accorded I will yield 
for any interruption. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The statement the gentleman has made is one 
that can not be substantiated in any way in the world, because it is 
absolutely devoid of all fact. 
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Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I think that statement is true; because 
there was no investigation or hearing before the Committee of Ways 
and Means, but only before a fraction of it. 

Mr. BAYNE. It was admitted in a colloquy on this floor that Mr. 
Havemeyer and his attorney were herein Washington. It was admitted, 
if I recall the facts correctly, by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] that he had had a conversation with Mr. Havemeyer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. On the contrary, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky expressly stated that he had had no conversation 
with Mr. Havemeyer, though he thought that he had been introduced 
to him. The gentleman from Kentucky also stated that he had had 
no conversation with Mr. Parsons, the attorney of Mr. Havemeyer, on 
the question of the sugar schedule, but had had conversation with him 
on other subjects, and that those gentlemen were here before the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures under subpoena from that committee. Instead 
of making any admission that I had had any conversation with Mr. 
Havemeyer on the subject of the sugar schedule, I expressly disclaimed 
it; and as to the statement that I had had any conversation with his 
attorney on that subject, I explicitly said it was not true, and that I 
now repeat. There was no foundation of truth in it. 

Mr. BAYNE. These two gentlemen deny that they had any con- 
versation with Mr. Havemeyer or his attorney respecting the duties on 
sugar, but I say that the Committee on Ways and Means, whether 
they did it consciously or unconsciously, changed the sugar schedule 
in the Mills bill after that visit of Mr. Havemeyer. The original bill 
reported by the committee drew the line at No. 16 Dutch standard, 
and the bill was amended so as to draw the line at No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard, and the object sought by the sugar trust was to have the line 
drawn at No. 13 Dutch standard, because it would give them an ad- 
vantage. The two events were coincident, namely, the visit of Mr. 
Havemeyer and his attorney to the city of Washington and these changes 
made in the Mills bill. 

Mr. TURNER. I beg the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
to allow me to make a statement of a minute or two at that point, be- 
cause the gentleman has, no doubt unintentionally, done an injustice. 
The statement of fact which he has made is untrue, Mr. Speaker. 
The change in the sugar schedule to which he adverts occurred prior 
to the visit of Mr. Havemeyer to which he refers; and, in regard to 
the visit of Mr. Havemeyer, I beg leave to make this statement. 

That gentleman came here in answer to a summons from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] is aware, in order to testify in regard to the sugar trust, and 
while here he brought into the room of the Committee on Ways and 
Means samples of sugar which he had with him to illustrate the dif- 
ferent grades and standards. Those samples were brought to Wash- 
ington for use before the Committee on Manufactures, and while 
engaged here as a witness before that committee, Mr. Havemeyer ap- 
peared in the room of the Committee on Ways and Means and dis- 
played his samples on a table there; on which occasion there were 
present, according to my recollection, one Republican gentleman and 
two or three Democratic members of the committee. None of us had 
any conversation with Mr. Havemeyer. He simply made his state- 
ments in regard to the colors and grades and standards of sugar as il- 
lustrated by the samples which he exhibited. There was no discus- 
sion of our bill. 

It was merely an informal affair, and nothing beyond what I have 
stated took place. No propositions were made on either side, but the 
matter ended there. Out of that transaction have grown the extraor- 
dinary statements repeated here to-day by the very fair and courteous 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], who, I believe, usually 
means to be just; and on that slight foundation has arisen also the ex- 
traordinary statement made by Mr. Blaine the other day in Indiana. 
All of these statements, whether that of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BAYNE]; or that which was made on the floor of the Senate 
on a recent occasion by a gentleman managing the Senate bill, or the 
statement made by the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Blaine, in his dis- 
cussion of the sugar question in Indiana—all of the statements are un- 
true. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sugges- 
tion at this point, as Mr. Biaine’s name has been mentioned? 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I beg that I shall be allowed to occupy 
a little of the time that is allotted to this side of the House. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I want to add that I was not 
poen at the conversation of which my friend from Georgia [Mr. 

RNER] has just spoken. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill (H. R. 11599) to au- 
thorize the Postmaster-General to rent a suitable building in the city 
of Washington to be used as a mail-bag repair-shop, and for other pur- 
poses; when the Speaker signed the same. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] has 
stated what took place between Mr. Havemeyer and certain gentlemen 
of the committee; and I of course accord due credit to any statement 
that gentleman may make. But, whether consciously orunsconciously, 


the Mills bill promotes the sugar trust, If the gentlemen disclaim any 
intention to promote the interests of that trust, they should amend the 
Mills bill so as to conform it to the Senate bill. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
aware—— 

Mr. BAYNE. I must decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is entitled to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Of course I will not persist in inter- 
rupting the gentleman if he declines to yield; buf I wanted to call his 
attention to a fact which he has forgotten. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BAYNE. I must beg to decline, because I can not state con- 
nectedly the facts and propositions I wish to submit if Iam constantly 
interrupted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
without interruption. 

Mr. BAYNE. By the House bill the duty on sugar of 75 degrees 
saccharine strength is fixed at 1.15 cents per pound, and upon refined 
sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard the bill as amended here in 
the House makes the duty 2.20 cents per pound. The difference be- 
tween the two was 1.05 cents per pound. That gave to the sugar 
“trust” an advantage of thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound, an aggregate amount to the refiners of $11,400,000 per year. 
The Senate bill puts raw sugars of 90 degrees at 1 cent and the duty on 
sugar between 13 and 16 at 1} cents per pound, the difference being 
three-eighths of a cent per pound in favor of the Senate bill. The ag- 
gregate reduction of duty on sugar by the Mills bill was only about 20 
per cent., from 82 per cent. to 62 per cent., while the aggregate reduc- 
tion by the Senate bill is from 82 per cent. to 41 per cent., a reduction 
of 50 per cent. How anybody knowing anything about figures and 
comprehending at all the situation can aver, in view of these facts, that 
the Senate bill is favorable to the sugar trust“ is a mystery to me. 

But more. This House bill, right in the teeth of the recommenda- 
tion of Hon. Daniel Manning, late Secretary of the Treasury—a man 
of ability and an able financier—placed one duty after another, so far 
as it practically could, upon an ad valorem instead of a specific basis. 
Secretary Manning had in his report admonished Congress that specific 
duties should be substituted for ad valorem in order to prevent under- 
valuations, evasions, and frauds upon the revenue; yet in the prepara- 
tion of this bill the advice of that great financier was disregarded and 
a multitude of duties now specific were relegated to the ad valorem 
class. ‘The Senate, taking up that very subject, has adopted a specific 
duty wherever practicable, and applied in the preparation of its bill 
the suggestion of the late Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Manning. 

Now, when it is claimed on the one hand that the reduction of the 
rates of duty made by the Mills bill is only between 5 and 6 per cent., 
when in point of fact it is between 40 and 50 per cent. upon the arti- 
cles embraced in the reduction, leaving out sugar, and when in con- 
nection with that the door to undervaluation, to evasion of the law, 
to fraud, is open wider and wider so that the importers may break the 
law, how can gentlemen on the other side say that they desiro a full, 
fair collection of the revenues of this country? How can they claim 
that there is not a sinister aim underlying this Mills bill to render the 
protective system of this country odious in the eyes of the people and 
to render evasions of it so frequent that the law will become difficult 
of execution ? 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question just 
there? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. HOOKER. What do you do with the argument your people 
have made that the Mills bill, instead of reducing revenue, is going to 
add to it? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ireply by stating the simple proposition that as you 
reduce duties you swell importations, and thereby the revenue is in- 
creased. The tariff actof 1883 reduced duties, but it increased the rev- 
enue of the Government. The Mills bill reduces rates of duty, but it 
would swell the revenues of the Government. It is a logical inference, ~ 
and one borne out by experience, that if you reduce duties and swell 
importations the aggregate revenue is increased. 

The gentleman who preceded me has spoken of tin-plate. Sir, tin- 
plate was manufactured successfally in this country for a number of 
years. Up to the year 1878 an excellent quality of tin-plate was man- 
ufactured here, there being four establishments in this country engaged 
in that manufacture. Before those establishments started tin-plate was 
selling at $12 to $14.75 per box of 112 pounds. After these establish- 
ments were started in this country the effect was that the price of tin- 
plate was reduced year after year until it ran down to $6 per box. The 
tin-plate ‘‘trust’’ of Great Britain maintained high prices until it 
found that American manufacturers were going to produce tin-plate; 
when this was discovered the British manufacturers brought down their 
selling price so low as to compel the American manufacturers to close 
their establishments. 

There are now in this country four establishments fully equipped 
and ready to manufacture this article; and if we authorizea duty of 2.2 


The gentleman is entitled to proceed 
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cents per pound they will manufacture all the tin-plate that may be 
required by the consumers of this country at prices as low as those at 
which tin-plate is now selling; they will give employment to $30,000,- 
000 of capital and to twenty thosusand men, and will keep within the 
borders of our country the $16,000,000 now annually paid to foreign 
manufacturers for this article. 

Mr. HOOKER. Why have you not done that before ? 

Mr. PETERS. We have not had the power. 

Mr. BAYNE. No, we have not had the power. When we get the 
opportunity we propose to do it; and we propose to have an opportunity 
atter the November election, 

Mr. HOOKER. That will be a deferred hope.“ 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not think so. There is nothing more certain 
politically under the sun than that the next House of Representatives 
will be Republican, and it follows almost as certainly as night the day 
that General Harrison will be elected President of the United States. 
You mark that prediction, and see if it is not verified by the facts in 
a short time. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has seen fit to speak 
of cutlery, and he goes on to say the Senate biil maintains a higher rate 
of duty on the very low grades of cutlery than it does on the higher 
and better grades. That is an effect of specific duties to put a higher, 
rate of duty on inferior articles and a lower rate of duty on superior 
articles. It is a consequence of specific duties, but it is a consequence 
which inures to the advantage of the American consumer. If the ad va- 
lorem duty be low on cutlery, or woolen goods, or cotton goods, or any- 
thing else, the most inferior character of goods will be imported, whereas 
if the duty be specific and be graduated as low as can be in the matter 
of specific duties, the specific duty, when it invites importation at all, 
invites a better quality of goods from abroad, and thus the American 
consumer has a better article for the money he pays. And that is one 
of the reasons at least why the Senate has seen fit to put spetific instead 
of ad valorem duties. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under our protective system in this country we 
have prospered beyond all precedent. During the three hundred and 


fifty years of our occupancy of this continent, including the hundred |, 


years of our existence as a nation, the aggregate wealth of this country 
up to 1860 amounted to about $16,000,000,000, while from 1860 to 
1880, a period of twenty years, the aggregate wealth of the country, 
as shown by the census of 1880, reached the enormous aggregate of 
$45,000,000,000. Thus in twenty years of protection the people of the 
country made nearly $30,000,000,000, or to be accurate, $29,000,000, - 
000 in aggregate wealth. That result was attributable to our protect- 
ive system. 

From 1860 up to the present time is the only period in our history 
when we have had a fair test of the protective system. At no other 
period has that system been permitted to endure longer than eight or 
ten years. Since the beginning of the Government in 1789 we have 
had over one hundred and thirty modifications of our protective sys- 
tem; tariff enactment after tariff enactment, tinkering with the tariffall 
the time; but during thie last period we have had a continued protection 
for twenty-four years, and during that twenty-four years this country has 
prospered more and gained more in wealth by 200 per cent. than in all 
the three hundred and fifty years of its antecedent history. 

It is claimed by the gentleman from Tennessee the Senate bill will 
not reduce the revenue of the Government. It is shown beyond all 
peradventure that bill will reduce the revenues about $75,000,000. 

Mr. HOOKER. ‘Then if the taxes were doubled the revenues would 
be increased as much more. 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, if the tariff were doubled it would increase the 

rosperity of this country. There is no doubt about it. [Laughter. ] 

ere is no question about that. The Senate bill was framed with a 
view to reduce the revenues of the Government, It will have that ef- 
fect because it will not increase importation. It will have that effect 
because the duties are made specific, and there will not be undervalua- 
tions and evasions of the law. 

The Senate bill is the most perfect piece of tariff legislation ever 
presented to or ever enacted by Congress. It is the most perfect sys- 
tem which has ever been framed. One advantage of it is that it di- 
vides the various classes of goods into thirteen different schedules, 
placing the different articles in alphabetical order in each schedule. 

So framed is that bill that the administration of it by the Treasury 
Department and customs officers will be easy. Evasions of that plan 
will be difficult, and the country under the system proposed by the 
Senate, which will be the law of the country if any legislation be en- 
acted by this or the subsequent Congress, will go on and prosper as it 
has done during the last quarter of a century, 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] that the Senate bill puts a duty of 258 per cent. on a cer- 
tain class of knit goods, and I believe he referred to a computation 
made by Mr. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, as his author- 
ity. The allegation is founded on paragraph 358 of the Senate bill. 
That paragraph is as follows: 

358, Clothing ready made, and wearing apparel of every description not spe- 


cially enumerated or provided for in this act, balmoral skirts and skirting and 
goods of similar description, or used for like purposes, knit goods, all goods 


made on knitting-frames, and ploshes, and all pile fabrics, composed wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, made 
up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufact- 
urer, 40 cents per pound and in addition thereto 45 per cent. ad valorem, 

Now, it so happens that in the year 1887 there were imported 48 
pounds of some kind of knit goods, valued at $9, and the duty of this 
peculiar and exceptional class, under paragraph 358 of the Senate bill, 
would probably be 258 per cent. What kind of goods these are I have 
been unabie to ascertain, and the reports of Mr. Switzler do not show. 

But should this isolated and exceptional fact disparage paragraph 358 
of the Senate bill? 

The woolen goods imported in (he fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
were— 


$10, 022, 370.67 | 
17, 199, 141. 02 


31, 979, 525.71 
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That vast importation ought to satisfy the veriest ſree- trader, espe- 
cially in view of our abundant capacity to produce all these things. And 
this very Mr. Switzler makes the Senate bill levy duties on these ar- 
ticles as follows: a 


Knit goods. 
Shawls. 
Yarns.. — 

Now, why was a change of existing law in regard to woolens neces- 
sary? For reasons that are obvious to those who understand the situ- 
ation. Under existing law a pound of clean wool pays a far higher 
amount of duty than a pound of cloth. It takes, I am informed, 18 
ounces of wool to make a pound of cloth. The 18 ounces of wool pay 
33.75 cents duty, while the pound of cloth pays but 12 cents duty. I 
am indebted to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. ARNOLD] for 
this information. 

It is obvious that the duties on articles in the woolen schedule should 
be raised if the manufactured product should pay its relative propor- 
tion of duty. And inasmuch as there are vast and increasing importa- 
tions of woolens, and for the further reason that many of our people, 
including large numbers of working women, are engaged in manufact- 
uring them, the Senate committee doubtless foresaw that the duties 
they have fixed would diminish importations and thus decrease the 
surplus revenue on the one hand and stimulate home production and 
employ home labor on the other. The Senate’s proposition is not only 
just and well founded from an economic standpoint, but it is as well 
humane and patriotic. 

The Mills bill puts a straight ad valorem of 40 per cent. on all 
woolens. Its effect in this regard would simply be to flood our markets 
with the cheapest, meanest shoddy that the poorest-paid labor of Europe 
can produce. 

Mr, Speaker, I did not anticipate this debate. It is scarcely appro- 
priate to the occasion or to the subject under consideration. But the 
debate is a good thing, for the more this great subject of protection is 
discussed, the more certain will be the victory which the friends of 
American industries will achieve. 

I yield tea minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B, TAY- 


Lor]. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in view of the extraordi- 
nary statement of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ''URNER] and the 
more extraordinary statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE], in reſe > to the matter of interview between the 
members of the Ways and Maus Committee and Mr. Havemeyer and 
those interested with him, I wih to take the time allotted to me in 
reading from the RECORD of July 10 last a colloguy which will be 
found on page 6563. The gentleman from Maryland tor. McComas] 
was on the floor, and asked this question: 

Mr. McComas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question of the majority of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for information. I desire to ask the gentle- 
men of the majority of the committee (and I see three of them preni w ther 
or not on the 26th of March last, Mr. Havemeyer, of New York, did not have a 
hearing by a majority of the committee, or by four members of the majority, 
with respect to sugar? I know that on the 12th of March there was a hearing 
and an examination of Mr. Havemeyer before the Committee on Manufactures, 
but I want to know now whether, on the 23d of March, the day of the adjourn- 
ment of this House by reason of the decease of the lamented Chief-Justice of the 
United States, the members of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means did not, individually or collectively, some of them, give a hearing to Mr. 
Havemeyer on this subject? 

To which this response was given: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman I do not believe that any- 
body ever came to Washington to confer with the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means but what he had ample opportunity to talk over 
the business he came here about. 


This was a direct answer, a Democratic answer. 


Mr. McComas, Does that include Mr. Havemeyer? , 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. As regards this particular case, I do not re- 
member dates, but I remember that Mr. Havemeyer talked with me and per- 
haps a little with some of the other Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee about the sugar-refining business. It was when he was 
summoned as a witness before the Committee on Manufactures. 
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Mr. McComas. That was on the 12th of March. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Very well, then, I would say that it was 
on the 12th. [am speaking now from memory, and I will say that at my re- 

uest, having developed before the Committee on Manufactures an interesting 
tee of investigation, precisely what the Committee on Ways and Means were 
engaged upon, I MEUA him to wait after he was done with the Committee on 
Manufactures and go with me to the Ways and Means Committee room, as I 
wanted him to talk there with one or two gentlemen of the committee. It re- 
lated to some matters of a technical character that I for one wanted informa- 
tion about. That, I 8 is what the gentleman from Maryland refers to. 

Mr. McComas. Now, does the gentleman from Arkansas recall the fact that 
on the day of our adjournment here on account of the decease of the Chief- 
Justice Mr. Havemeyer did have a hearing before the Committee on Ways and 
Means or some of its members? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. McComas. Anyhow, you admit that he did have a hearing before the ma- 
jority on some other day upon your invitation? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do not mean to deny it, the facts, as stated, 
at all. My only recollection on the subject is what I have given you. But sup- 
pa he did. Suppose he had come to me or I had met him on the day you say, 

would have listened to him with great pleasure. 

s * <. s * s * 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Nor were some of us present. But this is 
the fact which the gentleman has disingenuously distort No human being 
eame to any member of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee and 
asked to have a conversation with him when it was not courteously accorded. 

Mr. McComas. Did Mr. Havemeyer—. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. One moment. When the gentleman says, 
in antithesis, that we gave a hearing to the chief of the sugar trust” and re- 
fused it to others he is intentionally disingenuous. 

Mr. McComas. Let me ask the gentleman this question. If he wants to be 
fair and frank, does he deny specifically that Mr. vemeyer on March 12 or 
23, individually conferred, informally if you please, on this subject with a num- 
ber of gentleman of that committee? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not deny it. 

Mr. McComas. Ah, that is my point. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not deny it. [Applause on the Re- 
——— side.] And the gentlemen who applaud, applaud a disingenuous 

tement. 


Mr. McComas. My statement is as fairas yours. My assertion was that mem- 
bers of that committee, men who happen to be on that committee, a number of 
the gentlemen in the majority on the committee, had, informally or formaliy, I 
care not which, given time and had conversations on this question with this 
gentleman at the head of the sugar “trust,” and within a few days thereafter 
reported this bill making the change from 16 to 13, Dutch standard. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Indubitably, if Mr. Hayemeyer asked an 
audience, he got it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman does not read the whole 
of that answer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly not. 

Mr. EZRAB.TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in our part of the country we 
do not pride ourselves about being particularly chivalrous, but we 
have an appreciation of what honesty is and fair-dealing, and when 
Mr. MIL1s tells Mr. Blaine that the Committee on Ways and Means 
had no audience with Mr. Havemeyer, he tells the absolute truth in 
words, but I think he should have stated an interview was had with 
certain members of the committee and Mr. Havemeyer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Go on and say it; say what 
you intended to say. Have the courage as well asthe malignity to use 
the term you design to imply. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I say nothing more than that. I say it 
was a truth in language, because the Committee on Ways and Means 
never existed as a committee in formulating that bill. It was only a 
fraction of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr, BAYNE. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Before the gentleman from 
New York proceeds will he permit an interruption? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Certainiy. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that I intend to respond to what he has said, and I de- 
sire that he shall be present when I do so. I want to point out the 
disingenuousness of the original conversation as carried on, with the 
apres of the gentleman himself in his garbled extract from 

t. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I will be here. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I can throw 
any light on this aftermath of tariff discussion. At the close of the 
great tariff debate which took place in this House there was a h 
of one hour made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILES i, the 
whole burden of which speech was that the entire reduction of taxa- 
tion proposed by the Mills bill, from the present rate of tariff duty, 
amounted to from 5 to 7 per cent. There was no opportunity for fur- 
ther debate after that speech had been delivered, and hence no chance 
of contradicting the statements in open House that were then made. 
I see those statements still repeated all over the country. The speech 
rests on the statement embodied in the arguments then delivered, first 
that the 47 per cent. claimed to be exacted by the present law was a 
robbery on the part of the manufacturers, and that the Mills bill pro- 
poses merely a lesser robbery. But I want to go beyond that. The 
Democratic platform of 1884, as well as the reaffirmation of the plat- 
form in 1888, held out to the wage-earners of America the hope that 
whatever tariff legislation should be enacted, or internal-revenue laws, 
that the wage-earner of the country should be cared for. 

Now we have sufficient data, and they credible, too, I believe, from 
the Bureau of Statistics itself, to show that the wages of the American 
wage earners are from 65 to 67 per cent. greater than in any competing 


country in the world, and especially have these figures been used by 
the chiefs of the Bureaus of Statistics and of Labor in respect to the 
wages of English workmen as compared with our own. So if we are 
to take the message of President Cleveland, and take the Democratic 
platforms, and then take the figures furnished to us by these bureaus, 
indicating 67 per cent. difference between the wages here and abroad, 
and that the Democratic party is determined in its legislation to save, 
to protect, to make independent the American wage-earners, we ought 
naturally in all of our tariff measures to bear out this same relative 
rate by making our dutiable list 67. But there is a deduction to be 
made fromit. The Chief of the Bureau of Labor in his well-consid- 
ered figures shows that there is an advantage to the English workmen 
of 17 per cent. in the matter of living. 

That fairly would leave the general tariff scale of America at 50 
per cent. That is the proposition that the President holds out in his 
message; that is the proposition that has been made in repeated speeches 
from the Democratic side; but I find by the Mills bill that instead of 
holding it at 50 per cent. for the protection of American labor, it is 
stated to have gone down to 42 cent. Now, on this floor, andI am 
willing to stand by the figures here and elsewhere, I present to this 
House what I regard as a mathematically correct tabular comparison 
of the present tariff rates and the Mills bill, to which I desire to call 
the attention of the House, asa side note. At the same time I will 
say that I am very sorry Mr. MILLS or any one else has seen fit on the 
stump and elsewhere in this country to persist in playing on the intel- 
ligence of our people with the fact or the statement that there is only 
5 per cent. of reduction in his bill from the present tariff. 

Now, sir, here are the averages in the various schedules: 


Schedules, 


Present | Proposed 
rate. rate. 


41.28 26.23 

60.61 50. 90 

PELOR 52.57 43.97 

34. 60 29,25 

78.14 63.41 

46.62 37.38 

50. 89 39. 40 

34. 40 23.64 

69.49 40.15 

M.—Books, papers, etc... 24.40 18.19 
DFS Ae Noose Secs AA RO aoe | 44.78 35.06 
an RA E a E AAT A L aber | 64, 84 48,28 


The difference between 64.84 and 48.28 is 16.56, and 16.56 is 25.53 per cent. of 
64.34, not counting the free-list. 


So the actual reduction according to this tabulated statement of the 
duty, which will pass uncontradicted by the Bureau of Statistics, and 
which is prepared in this Mills bill itself, is over 25 per cent, on the 
existing rates, not counting the free-list. : 

Now let me summarize, as my time is very short. My reasons on 
this floor, Mr. Speaker, for antagonizing the Mills bill clear through were, 
first, the opposition that I had to a chanye from specific duties to ad 
valorem. The very first position that was taken by any amendment on 
the Republican side was to bring back the specific rates or to compound 
the rates. 

Now, I have as an authority the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
where he speaks in his last annual report in respect to the specific and 
ad valorem duty, which I will ask the Clerk to read. I am willing to 
take Democratic authority even for the Senate bill. In the action of 
the Senate in going back to specific duties, I desire to say that it has 
been at the demand and at the request of all the wage-earners of this 
country that a specific duty should be allowed, both tor the prevention 
of undervaluation and at the same time to show that the American 
Congress had taken care specifically of the labor that enters into every 
product of our industries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whatever the rates of customs taxation may be, the Jaws for the collection of 
the same should be made as efficient as possible. In this the bona fide im- 
porter, who wishes to gain only the legitimate profits ofhis business, the home 
manufacturer, and laborerare equally interested. They all have a right to de- 
mand that the laws be so administered as to give them every possible protec- 
tion in their business. The high ad valorem tariff of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been the fruitful cause of devices to gain improper advantage at the 
custom-house. It is, therefore, desirable that in revising and reducing the rates 
of duty they should be madespecitic instead of ad valorem, so far as the nature 
of the merchandise will admit. Theoretically considered, ad valorem are pref- 
erable to specific duties; but in practice, under such rates as we have had and 
must continue to have for years to come, the former are the too-easy source of 
deceptior and inequality at the custom-house. Congress has itin its power to 
change, from time to time, as may be advisable, specific rates so as to meet any 
permianent changes in values. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as my time is limited, I want to summarize in one 
or two words my whole opposition to the House bill. I find by exami- 
nation of the tables furnished by the Ways and Means Committee of 
this House that this bill abolishes one-fourth of all the customs duties, 
I find also that it puts one-sixth of all these dutiable articles on the 
free-list, and adds to the free-list products of American industries 
which employ 300,000 persons and $500,000,000 of capital that are 
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placed in hazard by its provisions. It reduces the duties on schedules 
that are the ark of our tariff system, because it strikes immediately 
at the home industries; and these schedules give protective employ- 
ment to 1,750,000 Americans, and in this there are employed two thou- 
sand millions of American capital. 

Mr. BAYNE. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to detain the House 
more than a few minutes, and I do not intend to get mixed up in the 
disputes between the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
and other gentlemen on this side of the House. I have simply this 
to say, since reference has been made to the statement of Mr. Blaine 
upon the stump in regard to Mr. Hevemeyer having been heard before 
the ‘Committee on Ways and Means, that he founded his statement 
upon the record which has been read here to-day, and I think thatany 
man outside of Congress, reading that record, would be warranted in 
coming to the conclusion which not only he but so many peoplein this 
country have come to on this subject. In addition to that, my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], even in attempting to defend the posi- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means, has stated this morning 
that Mr. Havemeyer had a hearing in that committee-room. That is 
something which I understand nobody else had there. 

The gentleman has stated that Mr. Havemeyer had a hearing, that 
he presented his samples, that he commented upon them, and that he 
was listened to; and the result seems to show that he was listened to 
with effect and that what he stated was so far accepted by the commit- 
tee that the duty on sugar was placed where he wanted it to be. There- 
fore, taking the record as it stands and the supplementary statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], which goes to confirm 
the position taken by this side of the House upon that matter, I donot 
think that anybody can reasonably reflect either upon Mr. Blaine or 
anybody else for anything that has been said about it. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN } in his remarks this morn- 
ing stated that the Senate bill raised the duties upon articles of neces- 
sity. I desire to know if there are any articles of greater or more gen- 
eral necessity, any articles that relate more directly to the comfort and 
welfare of the people generally than the article of sugar, upon which 
Mr. Havemeyer or somebody else succeeded in leaving a duty of 68 per 
cent., while fifty-three other articles were put upon the free-list, almost 
all of them articles produced by our own people in the North. There 
is a radical difference between the two bills. 

As Mr. Harrison so felicitously said the other day, it is not a ques- 
tion of schedules but of wide-apart principle. Mr. MILLS took the po- 
sition here, they who supported the Mills bills took the position, and 
the President took the position, that in every instance the duty is added 
to the cost of the article, even though it be an article of domestic pro- 
duction. We take issue upon that proposition, und the facts show that 
itis not correct. I heard alittleillustration of this given once by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who was formerly a Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut, and afterwards a Representative on this floor, Mr. Eaton. 
He said that on one occasion a distinguished college professor came 
down to a man ing community in his State to make a free-trade 
speech, and got along very nicely until he saw a farmer standing up 


beside the wall, and thought he would be aspecially man to talk 
to. So he told the farmer how the tariff had swindled him, and stolen 
from him, and robbed him, and impoverished him. The farmer 


said, I don’t know about that, Mr. Professor, I came down here 
five years ago with only $500 in money; I bought a farm, agreeing to 
pay $3,000 for it. I paid $500 down, mortgage it for $2,500, and in 
five I bave paid for that farm, and I have a little money in 
bank. SoIdon’tthink I have suffered much from these protectionists.’’ 
„Ah!“ said the professor, ‘‘you are probably one of those shrewd, 
hard-working, ri pasaig thrifty men who would save money any- 
where, and you would have done what you have done in spite of the 
tariff; but don’t. you know that this tariff robs you at the rate of 6 
cents a yard for every yard of cotton that is in your shirt?“ Now,“ 
replied the farmer, ‘‘you probably think that is true or you would not 
say it, but you can’t prove it by anything that you teach up in that 
school of yours, because I pay only 5 cents a yard altogether for that 
cotton.” [Laughter. ] 4 

Mr. BAYNE. I yield now to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PETERS]. I have only a few minutes remaining, and before the gen- 
tleman from Kansas proceeds I would like to inquire whether he will 
not be allowed ten minutes, if so much time is to be occupied on the 
other side: ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ihave no objection, except 
that I have an engagement which will take me away from the House 
soon, and I prefer that the ten minutes should not be ocenpied at this 
time. 

Mr. PETERS. Then I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I did not in- 
tend to participate in this debate, and I would not have done so, but 
for (to use his own words) the extraordinary exhibition which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] has made to-day, and which 
seems to render necessary a statement from me. The gentleman from 
Ohio said he would occupy his ten minutes in reading from the RECORD, 


and then he read that RECORD in such a way as to givea false coloring 
to it, which I might be justified in saying was intentionally done, be- 
cause he suppressed such parts of it as would show that the coloring 
which he gave was a false coloring. As, for instance, he reads a sen- 
tence from the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] and then 
takes one word from my response as if I had approved of what Mr. MC- 
Coxas had said, and suppresses the remainder of my sentence, though 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] called his attention to it 
immediately. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I deny that statement, and 
I call for the proof of it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The denial of the gentleman 
is now utterly useless, when he could have made the correction imme- 
diately upon Judge TURNER’S calling his attention and my attention to 
his use of the word ‘‘indubitably,”’ which he read and then stopped. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did not stop at the word ‘‘indubitably.”’ 
I read the whole sentence: Indubitably, if Mr. Havemeyer asked an 
audience, he got it.” 

The gentleman from Kentucky must make no mistake when he 
charges me with anything that is dishonorable. ~ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not catch the last sen- 
tence of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I say the gentleman from Kentucky must 
— no mistake when he charges me with anything that is dishonor- 
able. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky’’ will make no mistake when he makes that charge against the 
gentleman, after his exhibition this morning. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I suppose he is the only per- 
son present who does not understand the nse. Judge TURNER 
was sitting close to the gentleman from Ohio, and instantly, when he 
used the word ‘‘indubitably,’’? Judge TURNER ejaculated, ‘‘ You have 
not read the whole sentence.” 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Wait a moment; I will give 
you plenty of time, And then Judge TURNER turned to me and said, 
He has read only the word ‘indubitably;’ he has not read the whole 
sentence.’’. I said ‘‘Certainly;’’ and the gentleman from Ohio went 
on with his comment—a very fair comment indeed. He said, We 
do not profess in my country to have any chivalry, but we do profess 
to admire fair dealing? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Which is exhibited by their 
sending this gentleman to Congress; it exhibits their desire for fair 
dealing. 

Mr. Pana B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I did not 
stop at the word “‘indubitably.’’ I marked it on my RECORD for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] to read; and I marked 
the whole sentence. If I did stop there it was unintentional. Iin- 
tended to read the whole sentence. I did read the whole sentence. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will not follow the exam- 
ple of the gentleman in what he has done this morning, and say that 
he did intentionally suppress a part of the sentence. If he says he in- 
tended to read it, I will let the matter go. I will not even go on and 
say that it would have sounded much more as if he were now accurate 
if he had done that when Judge TURNER called his attention and my 
attention to it. We were both sitting close to him, and attention was 
called to it. - 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The record at the Reporter’s desk will 
show that I read the whole sentence at once. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I can not say how the record 
is; but I know the gentleman did not read the whole sentence—— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I know I did. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And Judge TURNER called 
his attention to it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. May I ask to have the Reporter read 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am not to be called off into 
any discussion with the Reporter. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will state, in confirmation of what the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky has said, that his recital just mado 
of the facts as to what I stated, and as to my understanding of the read- 
ing the gentleman from Ohio made, is correct. As I understood, the 
gentleman read the word indubitably,“ and then either said “‘ etc.” or 
stopped altogether and read no other word. If the Reporter has got 
the other words it is not because the gentleman from Ohio read them, 
but because, according to what is the usual practice here, he handed 
the language to the Reporter. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I handed not a word to the 
Reporter. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But the Reporters know how to go to the 
different pages of the RECORD and get a passage which is referred to. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Does the gentleman, for the purpose of 
condemning me, condemn also the Reporters of this House? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I do not, sir. Let the gentleman un- 
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derstand me. When the gentleman took his seat he ceased that quota- 
tion with the word ‘‘indubitably.” 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, If I did I madea mistake 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I have no disposition to challenge that 
last statement. Iacted on the instant upon my understapding of what 
the gentleman read, and called the attention ofgentlemenaround me toit. 

r. EZRA B. TAYLOR. If you had called my attention to it, so 
that I could have understood 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. If the gentleman from Ohio had then 
used the courtesy which he ordinarily observes in these cases he would 
have yielded to me and I would have called his attention to it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at this moment Iam not 
aware that the gentleman from Georgia asked me to yield or saida 
word to me. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But I did, sir. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. HOOKER (to Mr, TURNER, of Georgia). I heard you; you cer- 
The 


tainly did. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia (after conferring with Mr. BAYNE). 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] was sitting by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and heard me. The gentleman from Ohio, no doubt, 
did not hear me, if he says so. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did not. . 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will not contradict the gentleman’s 
statement in that regard. i 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. TURNER] call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the 
point, but, as I suggested to the gentleman from Georgia, the gentle- 
man from Ohio probably did not hear it. $ 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I was so much interested in my own mat- 
ter that I did not hear it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman read with great emphasis at one part that I had said I do not 
deny it” to a statement made by Mr. McComas. The gentleman was 
familiar with this whole record, and he knew that in a subsequent part 
of it I explained that the reason I did not deny the statement was be- 
cause I was not familiar with the facts, and therefore did not contra- 
dict it; that I personally was not present. He read itso as to make 
the impression upon the House that by that refusal to deny it I had 
affirmed the statement, when I had expressly said the reason I did not 
contradict it was because I was not aware of the fact, and therefore did 
not contradict it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow mea single word 
now? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I understood the gentleman this morn- 
ing to deny it; and having seen in the RECORD that he once said he 
did not deny it, I called his attention to that fact. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes, sir; and if the gentle- 
man who has interposed now had not suppressed it he would have found 
I denied it then. Forin answer to it I said to Mr. McComas, who 
asked whether he did have a conversation with certain members of that 
committee—I said this: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not deny it. 

I said I did not know. I was not present. The gentleman knew I 
had said that. He deliberately suppressed it. He read the sentence, 
“T do not deny it,” and read the applause of the Republican members 
of the House which followed that, with emphasis. Having used the 
words in my extraordinary denial this morning,“ for the purpose of 
insinuating to this House I had not denied the thing at all in the pres- 
ence of Mr. McComas what I had denied this morning, and that is a 
specimen of the fair play which the gentleman says in his part of the 
country is admired. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one thing in this RECORD to which I do 
call attention now, although it has been corrected heretofore. I said 
in that conversation 

Mr. FARQUHAR rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let me get through. It was 
an exciting colloquy, a great many persons interposing, persons asking 
questions and other persons answering questions, interrupting gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, interrupting by applause and by 
derisive laughter the reporter, therefore it is not unnatural he should 
make some mistake; but the mistake he made is so apparent on the 
face of it I do not think anybody was deceived by it. But I took the 
liberty of making a correction, so there should be no mistake about the 
matter: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Letme i 3 
C0 GCC 

As that gentleman [Mr. McComas] is absent, I care not to pursue 
that. I went on: 

Thad known Mr. John Parsons; he was inthe committee-room ; we renewed 
our acquaintance, and had a humorous conversation about the gentleman being 
before the Committee on Manufactures, and I was introduced to three or four 
gentlemen, including one or possibly two of the Messrs Havemeyer; but there 
Was no conversation between us either about the sugar schedule or the testi- 


mony before the Committee on Manufactures. 
Mr, McComas. I understand that Mr, Parsons is the counsel of the sugar trust, 
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The colloquy goes backward and forward for some time. I am re- 
ported as asking as to the sugar schedule. The corrected RECORD 
states, ae what I said was, I had no conversation with him on the sugar 
schedule. 

I make this as to this correction so there may be hereafter no appar- 
ent contradiction. The correction will be found in the permanent REC- 
orp. I state that as the gentleman has not called attention to it so 
there may be no doubt about it hereafter. 

The point has been made again this morning by the gentleman from 
Maine | Mr. MILLIKEN }], of whom I speak courteously because he has 
shown courtesy in it, and has been made by the gentleman from Ohio, 
who is entitled to no courtesy after the way he has behaved this morn- 
ing, that there were hearings before the committee; that is, these gen- 
tlemen came into the committee-room and had a hearing when no one 
else was allowed to come into the committee-room to have a hearing. 
That has been explained over and over again. I believe the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] does not mean to use the word hear- 
ing” disingenuously. There was no hearing accorded by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to any human being during the Fiftieth Con- 
gress on the subject of the tariff, with which hearing I was familiar or 
acquainted, in the sense 

Mr, FARQUHAR rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. One moment. In the sense 
that committee in its organized and formal meeting had anybody with 
a formal hearing before it. There was no exception. There was no 
partiality. Nobody was granted time; on the contrary, there was no- 
body denied a conversation, or, if you choose to use the word, a hear- 
ing, with the majority of the Waysand Means Committee, or any mem- 
ber of it, on any subject in which he was interested, who desired to 
talk to the members of the Committee on Ways and Means—with the 
committee or any individual member of it on matters before it, so far 
as I know. Those conversations were during our hours of rest. They 
were given to any gentleman. One gentleman had a conversation on 
the cotton schedule. I recollect Mr. Dalton, chairman of the Arkright 
Club, and the gentleman from Massachusetts is listening tome, and he 
knows who Mr. Dalton is—the chairman of the Arkright club—Mr. 
Townshend, and other gentlemen from Massachusetts, who came to 
talk about cotton with us. A gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. Mer- 
riman, a large woolen manufacturer, Mr. Jesse Metcalf, and other gen- 
tlemen came to talk with us on the woolen question. 

Mr. Jesse Metcalf and other gentlemen representing the woolen in- 
terest were heard with reference to the woolen schedules. We heard 
gentlemen from Philadelphia representing the great carpet interests, 
and various other industries there, and there was no secrecy whatever 
about it. They were of all classes of manufactures. We heard labor 
committees. We heard gentlemen on glass. I recollect specially one 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Depauw, as well as a delegation from 
Baltimore, who were heard upon the subject, and there never was any 
secrecy about it. 

Now certain gentlemen have disingenuonsly used the word hear- 
ing in a different meaning from that used by myself in this connec- 
tion, for the word has two meanings, and allege that there was a re- 
fusal on the part of the committee to hear the workingmen, but at 
the same time it granted hearings“ to manufacturers. That always 
was, when intelligently done, a disingenuous statement, and after the 
explanation was made, and it was repeated, then, of course, it was in- 
tentionally disingenuous. There never was any concealment about it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman has enumerated a number of persons 
who were given hearings by perhaps members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Just there I want the gen- 
tleman to understand exactly what I did say and the use I make of the 
word. I say they were given hearings, that is to say that we had con- 
versations with them; that they came to us for information. We 
talked with them individually. We did not as a committee. 

Mr. BAYNE. I understand that. But the gentleman has enumer- 
ated a number of persons with whom conversations, if you please, were 
had by members of the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BAYNE. And these are mostly identified with the idea of pro- 
tection. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman whether J. D. Moore 
had any conversation with members of the committee? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. J.S. Moore, you mean. 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes; J. S. Moore. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. He undoubtedly had with 
me, and with other members of the committee, too, as also did Mr. 
David A. Wells, on my seeking; and I will not hesitate to say that I 
went to Boston largely for the purpose of having a conversation with 
Mr. Edward Atkinson. 

I needed certain information that I knew Mr. Atkinson possessed, 
and I went expressly to see him. I also did what I am not in the 
habit of doing, got him to invite me to a dinner and asked him to in- 
vite to meet me a number of gentlemen representing various industries 
there with whom I desired to talk. We had at this intervie + Mr. 
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Jefferson Coolidge, Mr. W. B. Rice, and other gentlemen representing 
various industries of Massachusetts. I asked these gentlemen and 
asked other gentlemen connected with the enterprises and industries 
of that State to give me an opportunity to have conversations with 
them on various matters. As to Mr. J. S. Moore, I did seek a conver- 
sation with him; as far as I know he never did with me, but I did 
with him, and I found him one of the most valuable, intelligent, and 
admirably informed gentlemen. 

Mr. BAYNE. So I suppose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Just as I did Mr. David A. 
Wells, Mr. Edmund Atkinson, Mr. James Russell Lowell, and various 
other gentlemen connected with industries of many kinds throughout 
the country. I do not hesitate to avow, and in the most public man- 
ner, my sense of obligation to these and many other gentlemen for 
valuable information connected with the industries of the country as 
relating to the preparation of the tariff bill. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iwould suggest to the gentleman that the most 
of the members who have been named by him are also members of the 
Cobden Club. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That may be true—no, I 
think it is not; but if they were I do not see what difference it could 
make. The members of the Cobden Club, whose faces I have never 
seen, are entitled to gratitude for valuable information upon this very 
subject; and I do not hesitate to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Lionel Playfair, whose contributions to economic 
questions have great valae, if indeed they have been excelled; and I 
would commend to my friend from New York to read Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Lionel Playfair, and try to draw a little of the broad spirit which 
animates their writings, as well as a little of the liberality with which 
they deal with a question of this magnitude. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I accept graciously, of course, the recommenda- 
tions of the gentleman from Kentucky, but I may be permitted to say 
that for the last twenty years I have perused pretty much all of these 
economic studies, and the longer I read economic books the more Iam 
confirmed in the opinion that there is an American system which is 
paramount to and independent of the British system, and is more satis- 
factory to the American people. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I confess to some admira- 
tion for the learning and erudition that my friend testifies he has, and 
I give him the meed of my admiration on the modesty that has kept 
his light under a bushel so many years, so that we had not heard of it 
before. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iam glad of the compliment. I merely wish 
to suggest that if the wage-earners of the country had been more con- 
~ sulted the gentleman would have had more information than he ob- 

tained on this subject. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ihave no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that if we had sat on the inside and heard testimony and on the out- 
side had caught the frying of the fat, it might have been that our bill 

would have been different to what it is, and the exchequer of our party 
might have been fuller. That is, on the other end of the Capitol, not 
on this. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, as to the sugar schedule and Mr. Havemeyer's connection with 
it, I want to say once for all that so far as I had anything to do with 
it—and I was perhaps as largely responsible for that schedule as any 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, as it was originally putin 
the bill—I thought it was a good thing to make theline of demarkation 
at 16 and not at 13. The Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee disagreed with me on that subject, and only after a great 
deal of hesitation that schedule was adopted by us. 

As soon as it was adopted the New York Times came oui in a series 
of able articles demonstrating that the schedule as we drew it up was 
not in the interest of the American producer. I made personal in- 
quiries as far as I was able to do so of persons who were familiar 
with the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana, in California, in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and elsewhere, of gentlemen of all political views, that 
I might make myself familiar with it. I came to the conclusion that 
we had made a mistake in the change of that schedule, and while the 
existing schedule was wholly unsatisfactory, that my change of it was 
probably equally unsatisfactory; and acting on the principle that con- 
trolled me and all that I did on this bill whenever I was in a state of 
doubt as to what I ought to do, I thought the existing condition of 
things had better be retained, and so I consented to a change back to 
the schedule, precisely as the Senate, after full examination, have also 
done. They left the line of demarkation at 13, precisely as the House 
did. 

Now, in relation to Mr. Havemeyer, he had nothing to do with me 
so far as the making of that change is concerned. I had no conversation 
with him on the subject of sugar at all. 

Now, as to what ought to be done with the sugar schedule, I then 
was in doubt; I now am in doubt. In the Senate schedule there are 
two grave defects, according to my best judgment. One is that it ad- 
mits molasses not exceeding fifty degrees of saccharine matter entirely 
free. Thirty-seven million gallons of that class came in during 1887. 

By that the refiners can control the introduction of the raw material. 
I see no reason why under this bill the introduction of raw sugar would 
not cease, and all would come in in the shape of molasses and the 


sugar refiner get the entire margin of duty on his refined sugar; 
and if any gentleman at this time can point ont that J am mistaken, 
I will be glad, because I want to know what is the real merit or de- 
merit of putting molasses on the free-list, which seems to strike at the 
beet-sugar interests of California and the sorghum industry of Kansas 
and Louisiana sugars, because the refiner would get the entire mar- 
gin of duty. Under the schedule as it is in the Senate bill the 
margin between the duty on raw sugarsand the duty on refined sugars 
is larger than that in the Mills bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has not examined the sugar schedule with his usual care or he would 
have ascertained in the refined sugars the margin of the duty is higher 
in proportion to the duty on the raw sugar in the Senate bill than it 
is in the House bill or under the present law. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry there? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. If all raw sugar should be imported in the form of 
molasses and put on the free-list as in the Senate bill, would it not very 
largely reduce the revenues of the Government ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, ofKentucky. Itwould. Fifty-six millions 
of dollars, of course. And, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman says that 
that is what his party desires to do, that they desire to have that $56,- 
000,000 taken out of the revenue and not to avdid a plan to prevent the 
introduction of raw sugar, but to effect the destruction of the hope 
of Kansas and California to produce sugar from sorghum and beets and 
the destruction of the sugar interests of Louisiana, it may be a matter 
which he would himself and I myself might have some remarks to 
make. If molasses under fifty-six degrees of saccharine is introduced 
in sufficient quantities to make the refined sugars of the country, 
the entire $56,000,000 revenue received from sugar will of course 
cease, and it will go into the pockets of the sugar refiner. That $56,- 
000,000 will be transferred by the gentleman’s legislation from the 
Treasury of the United States to the pockets of the refiner, because the 
refiner will have the entire duty on refined sugars which is 14 of a 
cent. Certainly that will be sufficient to exclude all refined sugars, 
and the reduction of revenue to the Government will mark precisely 
the increased profit and revenue to the sugar refiner. 

There can be no doubt about that, and if the gentleman, with his 
usual research, will take the subject up and study it he will agree with 
me, though possibly he may not acknowledge it until after the Presi- 
dential canvass is over. 

Mr. BAYNE. That will be free raw material. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Undoubtedly it will be free 
raw material; but the gentleman seems to have no conception of the 
difference between a free raw material which increases the amount of 
product in America and decreases the cost, and a free raw material 
which diminishes the revenue of the Government, increases the profit 
of the manufacturer, and leaves the burden upon the consumer pre- 
cisely where it was before. That is the difference between the gentle- 
men who advocate free molasses and those who advocate free wool, free 
leather, free raw silk, free cotton, free lumber, and other free raw ma- 
terials which have to be made up here. 

Now, I did not intend to participate in this debate, but as I am up, 
there are one or two points in this ‘‘perfect’’ Senate bill to which I 
wish to direct attention. There isa colloquialism in Kentucky that 
t you don’t need to eat the whole leg of mutton to know that it is un- 
derdone;’’ and I propose to take a sample from this Senate bill. The 
duty on knit goods is increased by this bill in such a way as to put it 
at 258 per cent. That is, goods costing $9 will have put upon them a 
duty of $23.25, by the mere changing of the term “knit goods” from 
its place in the present statute to another classification in the proposed 
bill. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], 
in the colloquy that he had with the gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. TUR- 
NER], to approve of that. Does he believe that a prohibitory duty of 
258 per cent. upon knit goods is a ‘‘perfect’’ rate of duty? I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that that is his doctrine. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam not prepared to speak at this moment specif- 
ically as to knit goods; but I know that under the existing law there 
has been a very large importation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I took it for granted that the 
gentleman knew this Senate bill as the Turk knows the Koran, because 
he said it was perfect“ in all its parts, a sort of divine inspiration 
which had come down from the heavenly source of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate. But may be the gentleman will think that 148 
per cent. duty is a proper rate of duty on woolens. On manufactures 
of worsted, hair of the alpaca, goat, etc., not exceeding 30 cents a pound, 
or exceeding 30 and not exceeding 40 cents a pound, the duty under 
the present law is 69 per cent. ‘The Mills bill makes it 40 per cent. 
and the Senate bill makes it 148 per cent. That is, the Senate bill 
makes a change of 78 per cent. according to thy way of counting; but 
the gentleman says that is not a proper way; he says that we should 
reckon the percentage on the duty, not on the price of the article. 
Well, it is over 100 per cent. of increase on the present duty. Seam- 
less goods that are brought in at over 80 cents pay, under the present 
law, 64 per cent., by our bill they will pay 40 per cent., by this“ per- 
fect” Senate substitute they will pay 69.74 per cent. That is, the 
duty on costly goods, over 80 cents, is increased 5 per cent., while the 
duty on the less valuable goods, such as poor people have to buy, is in- 
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creased 78 per cent. The one increase is 5 per cent., the other is 78 per 
cent. 

Do I understand my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] to in- 
dorse that discrimination by which the duty on the cheaper goods is 
made 148 per cent., an increase of 78 per cent., while on the more 
valuable goods the increase is only 5 per cent.? 

Mr. BAYNE. I observed in my remarks that specific rates upon 
knit goods and upon everything else would raise the duty on inferior 
articles, and I stated that that would be to the advantage of the con- 
sumer. A shoddy blanket, for instance, would pay a very small ad 
valorem duty, but under a specific rate the duty upon it would be com- 
paratively high. The Senate bill encourages the importation of good 
goods instead of inferior ones. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In other words, I would say 
that it gives to the privileged class, who have money and who own the 
manufactories in which the cheap goods are made, an opportunity to 
sell those cheap goods at enormous prices to the poor while they im- 
port from abroad their own wearing-apparel at a comparatively low 
rate of duty. I take issue with the gentleman as to whether this 
is a perfect? bill for the benefit of the consumer, in view of the fact 
that of the sixty millions of our people probably filty-nine millions 
must wear the cheaper goods, while possibly one million with their 
wives and daughters may be able to import the more costly goods. 
That is the equality of citizenship which my friend believes lies at the 
foundation of the Republican party. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have no doubt that the change was made on knit 
goods in consequence of the fact that in 1887 there were over $60,000,- 
000 of them imported. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. My friend is permitting him- 
self to make a misstatement unintentionally. He is reading the figures 
of the whole importation of woolen goods and raw material—woolens, 
worsted goods, and the raw material. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have not made a mistake. There is no division in 
the statément, and I read the whole, intending to eliminate the wool. 
Eliminating that, $16,000,000, it still leaves about forty-four million 
as the importation of knit 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Undoubtedly. Now, the 
point of difference between the gentleman and me is that he wants to 
put the increase of duty on so much of that forty-four millions asa rich 
man can buy at only 5 per cent., while upon what the poor man can 
buy he proposes an increase of 78 per cent.; and I, on the other hand, 
want to make the duty only 40 per cent, upon whichever article the 
man’s means enable him to buy. 

Mr. BAYNE. If my friend will permit me, the object of the Senate 
bill is to prevent the importation of goods made from the refuse mat- 
ters of the cities of Europe. I believe that the poor man should have 
as good a blanket as the rich man, and every poor man in this country 
is able to buy a good American blanket. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iam glad my friend believes 
that, for if he does honestly believe it he will join the Democratic part; 
as soon as his belief takes the form of practical action. 5 
At present the margin between his practice and his opinion is greater 
than the margin between the rich man’s goods at an increase of only 
5 per cent. and the poor man’s goods at an increase of 78 per cent. of 
duty. [Laughter.] 

This bill is full of just such things. In pocket-knives the case is 
exactly the same: the man of small means pays an enormous duty; the 
man of larger means pays less in proportion. And so all the way 
through. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will my friend hear me a moment? A European 
jack-knife, I believe, sells at something like $2 a gross over there. Its 
blade is made of iron. The Senate bill will perhaps by a specific duty 
exclude the importation of iron-bladed jack-knives which sell at about 
$2 a gross. The American consumer, however, will thereby secure a 
knife with a steel blade that will be of some value to him. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The difference between the 
gentleman and myself is that I think the man who wants to buy a 
jack-knife ought to have the liberty of doing so—ought not to be de- 
prived of the opportunity, besides paying for the privilege of being 
deprived of it, while my friend from Pennsylvania believes that if a 
man wants such a jack-knife he has no right which the Republican 
Senate ought to regard, and he not only ought not to be allowed to buy 
the jack-knife, but ought to pay to the gentleman’s constituents and 
others who make knives not only the full price of the knife but a 
bonus; he ought to pay first for the knife, and second for wanting the 
jack-knife. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then, if I understand the gentleman’s proposition, 
he ought to bring in a bill taking off all tariff duties and raising the 
revenue of the Government by direct taxation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Not by any means. We have 
to raise a certain amount of revenue—$310,000,000. Direct taxation 
must be apportioned among the States according to population. It 
would be an impossibility for us to raise our revenue in that way. 
Nobody thinks it can now be done certainly not I. Therefore we must 
raise this revenue in large part—in much the larger part—by imposts 
ou imports. The difference between the gentleman and myself is that 


I believe in an honest levying of taxes, each man paying his ad valorem 
tax on the thing he desires to import; the gentleman believes, as he 
frankly says, in laying these taxes so that revenue shall not be col- 
lected tor the Government, which means, as I understand, that it shall 
be collected for the manufacturer. That is the distinct difference be- 
tween us; and that is what this bill does—not openly, not frankly, 
not candidly, but clandestinely—by changes in schedules, by the ma- 
nipulation of classifications, by the hiding away of words in the midst 
of unusual collocations, so that nobody, not even an expert, can read 
this bill and understand what it means except after careful comparison 
and the most accurate and painful analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to say some other things about the 
sugar schedule and the action of certain gentlemen in regard to it, but 
I do not care to do so. Some of those gentlemen are absent to-day, and 
I myself have to go away. I wish tosay I have felt that the late state- 
ment of the gentleman who is at the head of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee about the sugar trust was absolutely accurate. I have not 
criticised the statement of Mr. Blaine, because I supposed he was misled 
by statements made on this floor; but I felt that it was an outrage on 
decency as wellas a violation of truth for the gentleman from Ohio to 
say that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLs], when he denied the 
statements of Mr. Blaine, had been accurate as to the letter, but had 
spoken what he meant to say was a falsehood as to the spirit. That 
statement was wholly gratuitous; it was absolutely without founda- 
tion; and it will stick to the gentleman from Ohio, as all intentionally 
false statements do, for the balance of his public life. 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SOWDEN). 
Kentucky has fifteen minutes remaining. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have no disposition to take very much 
time, Mr. Speaker; but in reference to the strictures which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has made upon my action to-day I wish to say, 
without using any adjectives, that I think he is in the wrong and Iam 
in the right. The first statement which he makes is that I garbled an 
answer of the gentleman in the RECORD by stopping, in reading the 
answer, at the word ‘‘indubitably.’? My reply to that is, first, that I 
have no such recollection; second, I had no such intention; third, there 
is no such fact—it is not true. In this connection I desire the Re- 
porter to have the Clerk read the notes of that matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky (after a pause). While weare 
waiting, I will ask, in order to throw light upon this matter, whether 
the Reporter has to refer to the notes or to the RECORD. 

Mr. J. H. WHITE (one of the Official Reporters). I have the notes 
here, and can read them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Read them, if you please, so 
that we can hear them, 

Mr. WHITE read as follows: 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR (reading): 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Indubitably, if Mr. Havemeyer asked an 
audience he got it.“ 

Mr. Turner, of Georgia. The gentleman does not read the whole of that 


answer, 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly not. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, the report of the REC- 
ORD shows that I read the whole sentence; and I know that I did read 
it. If any man living says I did not, I still know I did. I understand 
how easy it is to make mistakes ina matter of this kind. I had no rea- 
son at all to suppress any part of the extract; I did not suppress any of 
it; and when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] made his re- 
mark, as I am sure he did make it, because the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE] heard it, my mind being upon the subject that 
I was following, I did not hear it; I did not stop to listen. But to say 
that I read that word “‘indubitably,’’ and stopped there, is a slander 
on me that never has been made before, and never must be made here 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would like to suggest that it was not the in- 
tention of my friend from Ohio to read that from the RECORD at all. 
He carried the book over to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I will refer to that. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. BAYNE had not risen to read from the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. While the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] was speaking the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
made his remarks, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] made his. I passed over to the gentleman from P. lvania 
and suggested it would be well enough to get the RECORD. e said: 
“You get it for me.“ I went to work, and it was late before I fourtd 
it. Itseemed to be absent from all our desks. I hastily examined it. 
I was looking only at those two points, one was whether any member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means had a conversation with Mr. 
Havemeyer and the other was whether the statement of the gentleman 
from Kentucky made to-day denying there was any such interview was 
a matter of correct recollection or not. 

Finally I found the Recorp and looked hastily on this page and saw 
the name of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE}. I 
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called upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania to read it, but he was 
closing his remarks at that moment. I looked for a pencil, and the 
gentleman from Kansas handed me a pencil and I marked the report 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky. Then having oceu- 

ied myself alone on the question of denial whether any such thing 
had occurred to any member of the committee, whether there had been 
any hearing at all, I looked over on the next column and I saw the 
report which I read. I marked that. I marked it, as this paper will 
show, including the entire sentence said to be suppressed. I marked 
it not for myself. I did not say a word and do not wish to say a word 
in this House if anybody will say it forme. But the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] was closing and suggested that I take ten 
minutes to read this report. ; 

This was the RECORD of the 9th day of July. I did not look over 
the leaf to see what else was there, and I did not remember what was 
there. I had no occasiontoremember. It was not a question whether 
the gentleman from Kentucky was present at these interviews, because 
I did not understand he was by this statement. He simply said he 
did not deny there had been an interview between Mr. Havemeyerand 
some member of the committee. I had but ten minutes in which to 
read this, and eight of the ten minutes was occupied in reading it. I 

made a remark or two, and had no opportunity either to read the bal- 
ance of the speech made in the colloquy which occurred or anything 
else except this matter which I brought to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Now, if I had had the slightest idea the gentleman from Kentucky 
would regard it as a matter of the least interest, or that it would throw 
the least light on this subject, or if I had known the fact of his subse- 
quent statement, which I did not know, wherein he said that he was 
not present, I would have taken more time to explain that whole 
matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, 
after what the gentleman from Ohio has just said, that what seemed 
to me to be a statement of his which called for my remarks began 
with the use of the words extraordinary denial of the gentleman from 
Kentucky,” after what had occurred at a certain time which he would 
read from the RECORD. It naturally seemed to me that it wasa deliber- 
ate charge on the part of a gentleman of long standing in this House that 
my denial of to-day was a denial which had in it an element wanting 
in veracity, as would be shown by his reading the extract from the 
RECORD. I now desire to say, after what the Reporter has read from 
his notes, and after what the gentleman himself has said in denial, that 
I regret having said what I did in response to what I believed to be a 
personal attack upon my veracity end character, and which I believed 
at the time was attempted to be sustained by an unfair and garbled 
reading of the RECORD. I think it is due to myself as well as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to say tuis much. K 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I had no intention, Mr. Speaker, of rais- 
ing any such question. And I would say here that when anybody at- 
tacks me in that way they always apologize. [Laughter.] 

I yield now the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. PETERS]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. NEWELL, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had without amendment the joint res- 
olution (H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report for 1888; 

Also, that the Senate agreed to the concurrent resolutions of the 
House of Representatives to print the first and second annual reports 
of the Commissioner of Labor, to be used in the Department of Labor; 
and the report of the Director of the Mint on the production of the 
precious metals in the United States for 1887. 

The message further announced that Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. DAWES, 
and Mr. FAULKNER had been appointed members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate to investigate the Washington 
Aqueduct tunnel. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted to me 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Before the gentleman from Kansas pro- 
ceeds, will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly, 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio to another fact in connection with this subject 
which transpired during his Of course the statement of the 
Official Reporter should be conclusive as to whether the gentleman read 
the entire sentence about which a dispute has arisen or not. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did read it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. If the gentleman read the latter part of 
the sentence, I certainly did not hear it. But the statement he had 
already made was satisfactory to me even without the reading of the 
official record of the Reporter’s notes. But I desire to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that his statement was preluded by an assertion that 
what I said here was extraordinary, and I think the gentleman 
went on to use the statement“ disingenuous.’’ 

3 FARA B. TAYLOR. Ithink not. Iam certain I did not use 

e word. 


Mr. T of Georgia. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did not use that language. 

Mr. PETERS. Now, Mr. Speaker, as the clouds have all been blown 
away and the sky is once more clear, I want to come back to the orig- 
inal subject-matter before the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The adjournment question. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, the resolution providing for adjournment. As 


the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMITLIN I has said, this has been 


an extraordinary session of Congress. It not only has been an extraor- 
dinary session by reason of the peculiar circumstances attending the 
beginning of it, but it seems to-day, from what has occurred, that its 
closing hours are to be as extraordinary as its opening hours. 

We have here a resolution which has been ‘called up in the House 
providing for an adjournment sine dic on next Saturday. That means, if 
adopted, that there will be no other legislation in the Fiftieth Congress 
until the first Monday in December next. It means more than that. 
It means that there will be really no farther legislation of any conse- 
quence or importance until January next, because every member who 
is familiar with the course of legislation in this House knows that 
even at the second session but little is accomplished prior to the holi- 
day vacation, and consequently we are met face to face to-day with a 
proposition to close all further legislation in regard to every matter 
before the House practically until the beginning daysof January, 1889. 

On the first Monday in December, 1887, when the Fiftieth Congress 
met, when Mr, Speaker CARLISLE took the chair, he madesome remarks 
prior to taking upon himself the oath of office, in which he called the 
attention of the country to the dangerous surplus that had accumu- 
lated in the Treasury of the United States and the absolute necessity 
to the business inte: ests of the country for a revision of the tariff and 
for a reduction of the duties which had placed thatsurplus in the Treas- 


ury. 

He called attention to the stagnation in business and to the great in- 
jury to the business interests that was being brought about by the ac- 
cumulation of this surplus. If there was anything to be deduced from 
that great Democratic leader’s expressions, it was that as soon as the 
House got under way and the committees were appointed there should 
be immediate steps taken not only to reduce the surplus already in 
the Treasury, that had been withdrawn from the circulating medium 
of the country and the business interests of the country; but more par- 
ticularly to stop the flow of this surplus into the Treasury. 

Now, what is disclosed in relation to this notwithstanding these 
urgent words of the Speaker, notwithstanding that these remarks were 
followed by the marvelous and remarkable message of the President of 
the United States on the following day, in which he depicted the hor- 
rors that would overtake the business interests of this country if that 
surplus was not reduced and if there was no revision of the tariff? Not- 
withstanding all these warnings, notwithstanding all we were led to 
expect, what does the record disclose? 

The record of the Fiftieth Congress discloses that not a single effort, 
was made towards the reduction of the surplus until the 1st of March, 
1888. And it was upon that day that a proposition was offered in this 
House originating with the Committee on Ways and Means, which was 
virtually a re-enactment of the law of 1881. It was not a very difficult 
piece of legislation to draw; it was not a very difficult measure to de- 
termine. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the surplus that had been allowed from 
April, 1887, to increase and accumulate in the vaults of the Treasury 
from that time up to the meeting of the Fiftieth Congress, and to the 
importance of the reduction of which the attention of the House had 
been called, no effort was made in this branch of the Legislature until 
the Ist of March, 1888, for its reduction. And what was done then? 
We passed that bill which was virtually a re-enactment of the law of 
1881, which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to go into the 
markets and purchase the bonds of the United States with the surplus 
in the Treasury. That was sent to the Senate. The Senate amended 
it and sent it back to the House, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and there that bill sleeps and rests to-day, It 
has not been brought to the light of day. Then what was done? After- 
wards a resolution was offered which provided and expressed that it 
was the sense of each individual member of this House that the law of 
1881 was in fact meant to give the Secretary of the Treasury power to 
purchase bonds with the surplus accumulated in the Treasury of the 
United States. That resolution, which I say was an expression of the 
individual judgment of each member of this House, passed this body, 
and then for the first time since April, 1887, began the purchase of 
bonds with the surplus in the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, is not that remarkable haste shown by the legislative record 
that has been made by this Congress in the face of the speech made by 
Speaker CARLISLE, and the remarkable message that was sent to this 
House on the second day of this session in December, 1887? 

Now, then, what further were we led to believe? Not only were we 
led to believe that there should be an immediate attempt made to re- 
duce this lus and get this money out into business channels, so that 
the business Tiaris that had been ted by its withdrawal might 
be relieved, but we were also informed and made to believe that there 
would be a special proposition to revise or reform this tariff, which has 
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been charged as the great source of injury to the business interests of 
the country. 

And, now, what is the record in regard to that? It shows that, not- 
withstanding there was not a single dilatory measure or motion pre- 
sented in this House, yet the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not present a tariff bill to this House until, I believe, the 
3d day of April, 1888, and there it rested until the 17th day of that 
month, when it was called up for consideration, and, as gentlemen all 
remember, that tariff measure was not passed through this House until 
July 21, 1888, nearly eight months from the time the Fiftieth Con- 

first met. 

Now, if there was such a necessity for a revision of the tariff, if this 
tariff was robbing the tax-payers of the country, if there was extorted 
from the labor of the country dollar after dollar of their hard earnings, 
how does it come that in this remarkable and extraordinary session of 
Congress eight months should have elapsed before the bill should have 
been passed by a Democratic House to relieve the people from this bur- 
densome extortion and robbery? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, in the light of this record, that 
this resolution proposing an adjournment, and which seems to be ad- 
vocated by the majority side of the House, is enlyin keeping with the 
studied effort that has been made by the Democratic party to keep 
open this question of the tariff, to keep it before the people as a great 
question, not for the purpose of securing a revision, but for the pur- 
Pose of carrying the elections this fall. 

3 HOOKER. Why, this resolution comes from the Republican 

nate! . 

Mr. PETERS. I will come to that in a moment, and,-if the gen- 
tleman will permit me to be unparliamentary, I will refer him to the 
record of the proceedings in another branch of the legislative body, 
where he will find that the resolution as first introduced provided for 
taking a recess, and that it was the objection which came from the 

moeratie side of that body which prevented the passage of the reso- 

ution in that form and led to the introduction and passage of the reso- 

lution providing for a final adjournment. If gentlemen on the other 
side find any comfort in that state of facts, they are welcome to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does not the gentleman know that the time 
taken by the Senate to prepare its substitute for what is known as the 
Mills bill has been unprecedented in the history of tariff legislation in 
this country? 
| Mr. PETERS. The record shows that the time taken by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House in preparing the Mills tariff bill 
‘was just twice as long as the time consumed by the Senate in prepar- 


ing its bill. 
| Mr. RICHARDSON. If the gentleman will refer to the record he 
will find that he is mistaken. 


| Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. Oh, no. 

Nr. PETERS. I want to say further that there have never been but 
two long sessions of Congress, according to my recollection, that have 
continued as late as the 2ist day of July. Now, what was the object 
in this case? I do not accuse any individual of having any particular 
N in view, but I speak of the Democratic party as a body, as a 
Political organization, and I say that the conclusion may be reasonably 
drawn from the record that that party was not in earnest when it spoke 
about a revision of the tariff. 

If it had been in earnest, or if it is in earnest now, what should be 
adopted is the resolutions proposed by the gentleman from Alabama 
'[Mr. WHEELER], which was read for the information of the House, 
and which provides for taking a recess so that this Congress can come 
together on the 12th day of November for the purpose of carrying out 
what will then be known to be the will of the people expressed at the 
Polls. If the people in November next re-elect Grover Cleveland Presi- 
dent of the United States, it will be an indorsement of the Mills bill. 
If they elect Benjamin Harrison President of the United States, as I 
believe they will, it will be an indorsement of the Senate bill, and, 
whatever may be the result, it is the duty of the party in power in this 
House, according to my judgment, if it is sincere in its professed de- 
sire to reform the tariff, to keep this body in such a position that it 
‘can at once address itself to a revision of the tariff immediately after 
the election. 

That, I say, will be the duty of the majority of this House if their 
position as embodied in the Mills bill is indorsed by the people at the 

lls; yet. notwithstanding that fact, notwithstanding what seems to 

the judgment of every man who gives the subject his unbiased at- 
tention, a Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee calls 
up here to-day a resolution providing for an adjournment sine die. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A resolution brought over from the Republican 
Senate, which now has the tariff question before it, 

Mr. PETERS. I have already alluded to that, and I have perhaps 
gone beyond the proper parliamentary line in calling the attention of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HooxEr] to what is disclosed by 
the Recorp as to the proceedings of the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not think the gentleman has transgressed very 
far, because he has the resolution here before him. 
| Mr. PETERS. I have the resolution here, but I have no right to 
refer to what occurred in the Senate. 


Mr. HOOKER. Well, we will not disagree about that. 
Mr. PETERS. That is what you desire to keep out of sight. 
Mr. HOOKER. Why so? 

Mr. PETERS. Because it shows the inconsistency of your party. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there has been much said upon this question of 
percentage in relation to the tariff. I have never heard a Democratic 
orator against a protective tariff but what he indulged in this 
“hifalutin’’ talk about per cent.“ Why do they doit? I mean 
nothing offensive to any individual speaker; I am referring only to 
the general style of Democratic orators on the question of the tariff, 

I remember reading somewhere the utterance of a speaker or writer 
on the tariff who said that the poor farmer who rises in the morning 
puts on a flannel shirt which is taxed 89 per cent., that if he wishes to 
look at the glorious sunlight he looks out through window-glass that 
has been taxed 59 per cent., and so on, piling one per cent, upon an- 
other. Now, why do gentlemen adopt that style of argument? I can 
not understand any reason for it, unless it be to invest this whole tariff 
question with an air of mystery so as to impress the ordinary, average 
human being with the idea that he is incapable of understanding it. 
So far as my observation goes, so far as my experience goes, so far as 
my knowledge goes, this tariff question is a simple, plain, business 
question, and whoever endeavors to address himself to it upon plain 
business principles can usually be understood by the masses, 

But whenever he wants to talk so that, if possible, he may not be 
understood, then he commences dealing in. ‘‘percents.’’ I do not 
propose to enter into a discussion of the tariff question. I have only 
called attention to it in connection with this extraordinary resolution, 
in the light of the past action of the Democratic side, that is now be- 
fore this House for consideration. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SowDEN). 
has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will permit me to ask him 
a question; and I will yield him one minute to answer. 

Mr. PETERS. Perhaps that may not be long enough to enable me 
to answer. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, then, two minutes. WhatI want to know 
is this: The Senate bill puts lumber back on the tax-list; I want to 
know whether the gentleman favors that. 

Mr. PETERS. I will state to the gentleman that I stand now as I 
2 when the Mills bill was before the House. I am opposed to free 

umber. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Then is the Senate bill right or wrong? 

Mr. PETERS. The Senate bill does not put lumber on the free-list. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then the Senate bill is right? S 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. Lumber is now free, so far as lumber in 
the rough is concerned. Logs can now come in from Canada free, It 
is only when lumber has been touched by the magic hand of labor that 
protection comes in and says, We will protect it to a sufficient amount 
to compensate for the difference between the wages of labor in the 
United States and the wages of labor in Canada.“ Although I come 
from an agricultural State, which has scarcely a stick of timber, yet 
my people understand that, even if this duty on lumber were taken off, 
it would not operate to the advantage of the consumer, but would tend 
simply to benefit the ‘‘lumber kings” and the railroad. companies that 
transport lumber from the manufacturer to the consumer. f 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire a vote as early as possible 
on the pending resolution; but I do not wis to be discourteous to any 
gentleman. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], I believe, 
desires to speak. I yield him fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to see that the dis- 
cussion to-day has been so beneficial that even the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS] has been constrained to rise in his seat and de- 
mand a reform in the tariff laws of our country, and I am also glad to 
see that the conversion has been so complete that he insists we shall re- 
main here, inconvenient as it is to us all, in order to reform the tariff laws 
and do justice to the people. The gentleman must have heard from 
home; and he may apprehend that unless the tariff laws are reſormed 
there is danger Kansas may go Democratic. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. RYAN. That is the way you are going to elect Cleveland ! 

Mr. WHEELER. We are going to elect Mr. Cleveland, and we can 
do so without Kansas, though I should rejoice to see that State re- 
deemed. A failure to re-elect Mr. Cleveland, with his wise and pure 
administration, and his stainless and unassailable record, would be well- 
nigh equivalent to an admission that the American people are incapa- 
ble of self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sent a resolution to the Clerk’s desk to amend 
the Senate resolution for adjournment. I have done this because I 
have very emphatic convictions in regard to it. Iam as homesick as 
any man in this House; I am desirous to go home; I have been here 
constantly since last November; I desire very much to go home, and I 
would like exceedingly to remain there until December; Ido not want 
to come back here the 12th of November; but I believe it is our duty 
to do so. 


The gentleman's time 
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I believe the paramount question before us is the revision of the | , Be tt resolved, That the members of this House pl themselves to continue 


tariff-tax laws. 4 

Every President and every Secretary of the Treasury since 1865 has 
emphasized this necessity. Mr. Cleveland, the great champion of the 
people’s rights, has demanded it, and even the Republican Senators 
have admitted the wisdom of his requirement. In the report they say: 

The demand for a careful and thorough revision of our revenue laws is im- 
perative. This revision is necessary : 

1. To reduce the national revenues, which are now excessive. 

No valid reason can be given why we should, under existing circumstances, 
continue to collect annually a sum approximating $60,009,000 in excess of the 
amount required to administer the Government economically and keep the 
pledges of publicfaith. 

2. To protect honest importers and domestic producers. 

3. To remedy the defects, anomalies, and incongruities which have been from 
time to time discovered in the tariff schedules, or which have been created by 
erroneous decisions of the Treasury Department. 

4. To secure the proper readjustment and equalization of tariff rates rendered 
necessary by modified business conditions, improvements in methods of produc- 
tion, radical changes in prices, or by new elements or sources of competition, 


Some gentlemen say we can complete this great work during the 
next session, and promise to remain all through the Christmas holidays. 
I will gladly join them in this commendable resolve, but I am not so 
sanguine as they, and would much prefer to take no risks in so impor- 
tanta matter. This Congress will cease to exist on the 4th day of 
March, 1889. There can not be more than sixty working days in the 
next regular session of Congress. It is impossible for us to get a quo- 
rum of members to remain here during the Christmas holidays. They 
will more certainly come here on the 12th of November and work on 
this important measure for three weeks before the regular commence- 
ment of the session than remain here during the holidays. I express 
this opinion as the result of my experience in former Congresses, but 
so far as I am personally concerned I will gladly remain here and work 
through Christmas and New Year’s week. 

My resolution provides that instead of adjournment we shall take a 
recess from Saturday, October 27, until Monday, the 12th of November. 
This will give us ample time to get through with the election, and 
then we can put in three good weeks of work before the next session 
commences, 

In order to pass a tariff bill the Senate substitute must be thor- 
oughly discussed, and the time required to properly debate that meas- 
ure can be easily estimated. Each speech will require at least one 
hour, and we know it is usual for Senators to speak on such a bill for 
two, three, and sometimes four hours. Those who are prepared to 
speak will be here promptly on November 12, and others will gather 
in, until finally all will be present in time to bear their part in this im- 
portant legislation. 

THE DUTY OF DEMOCRATS. 


When I introduced the resolution last Monday, which excited so 
much opposition on the other side of the House, I was confronted by 
the fact that every Republican on the floor had by his speeches and 
votes opposed the course insisted upon by the measure; but the moment 
I saw a possible indication that a single member of that party was 
willing to join us in our just, humane, and righteous effort to lift the 
burdens of the people, I immediately asked to have the word Dem- 
ocrat’’ stricken from the first resolution, which I certainly had a right 
to do, for every member has such a privilege regarding his own meas- 
ures while they dre still in the course of introduction. As thus amended 
the resolution was as I will read: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States has reported a bill to revise the tax 
laws, which bill is more oppressive to the masses of the people and more in the 
interests of the monopolists than any measure ever pro to any legislative 


body of which we have a record: Therefore, 


their efforts to defend the people against this un „ unjust, and unwise leg- 
islation, which, if enacted into law, must inevitably check and limit the sale of 
American pr ducts in foreign countries, stimulate and strengthen the opera- 
tions of combinations and trusts, and prolong, if not perpetuate, the subjection 
of the people to the exactions of accumulated capital; and the members of this 
Congress will maintain the contest upon this floor until the victory is won or 
the duties with which they have been charged by the people lapse by constitu- 
tional limitation; and 

Be it also resolved, That the Senate tariff bill should be discussed upon this 
floor, to the end that its features may be exposed and made known to the people, 

This seemed to make the resolution less satisfactory to our friends 
on the other side of the House. They were in a dilemma. They were 
unwilling to go before the country admitting their opposition toso wise 
and good a line of procedure, and by keeping the resolution out of the 
RECORD they seemed to think or hope that their unfortunate position 
on this question could be kept from the people. 

Now I will ask the gentlemen who oppose i the measure, do they in- 
sist that the Senate bill shall not be discassed? I know that the more 
it is debated and its deformities, its illogical features, and un-American 
principles exposed the more desperate becomes their cause, but let me 
tell them that the people of the United States are too intelligent and 
well informed to be misled withsophistry. We must publish the two 
bills, we must compare them und point out the respects in which they 
differ, and the people will readily see that the Democratic House bill 
is in the interest of the people and the Republican Senate bill is against 
the people, and in the interest of accumulated capital. 

What has occurred here to-day shows the necessity of discussing that 
Senate bill gnd letting the people know the merits of the two measures, 
because, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] has said, the 6th 
of November will determine the question, and the happiness of our 
people demands that it shall be determined in favor of the measure pro- 
posed and passed by the House of Representatives. 

As the gentleman from New York stated in a few words what his 
idea was on the subject, I will state in a few words what I said some 
eleven days ago contrasting the House and the Senate bills: 


The effect of the bill prepared and passed by the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives will be to lighten the burdens and increase the prosperity and hap- 
pon of 20,000,000 le who earn their living by daily toil. The effect of the 

ill prepared by the Republican Senate will be to 828 the privileges 
whereby a few favored monopolists and corporations have gained enormous in- 
dividual fortunes at the expense of the comfort and happiness of those by whose 
toil the wealth of the country is created. i; 


INCONGRUITIES AND INCONSISTENCIES, 

As the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] said, the 
Senate bill from the beginning to the end is one mass of incongruities, 
which it will take an expert of the Treasury Department who has been 
studying these questions all his life to untold and disentangle, so that 


it can be understood by the people. U 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] repeat d more 
than once in his speech 


As you reduce duties you will swell importations. 


The gentleman was very careful to emphasize this assertion, and 
made it the basis of a large part of his argument. 

This has been the theory of many of the gentleman’s colleagues, but 
I find in the Republican Senators’ report on the proposed Senate tariff 
bill, without any comment or explanation, a table which takes quite 
a different view of this matter, 

The table is Appendix B of the Senate report, and is fonnd on 
page 54 of that document, which the Republican members of the Fi- 
nance Committee have submitted to Congress and the country as their 
explanation of their substitute for the bill H. R. 9051 which we passed 
on July 21 of this year. The table is as I will read: 


APPENDIX B.—Estimates of imports and duties by provisions of Senate substitule to H. R. 9051. 


2 Estimated imports under the Average ad va- 
Importations, fiscal year 1887. proposed bill. Estimated | lorem rate of duty. 
decrease of 
duty 2 
i prono Present [Proposed 
Values. Duties. bill. law bill, 
A.—Chemical products.... . . 815. 123. 113.72 $4,655,375. 27 14. 751, 699. 54 84, 383. 074. 79 $272, 300. 48 30.78 29.70 
B.—Earthenware and glassware. 13, 055, 763. 49 7,583, 953.97 | 13,042, 454.73 7, 308, 270, 25 275, 683. 72 58.09 56. 03 
C.- Metals — 57, 784. 719. 42 3. 090, 797. 67 51. 402, 136. 87 | 21,376,664, 68 1. 714, 132. 99 39. 96 41.58 
i d wood 8, 274, 012.16 1, 518, 723. 09 8,061, 909. 70 1,513, 410. 16 5, 282. 93 18.35 18.77 
68, 956, 335.07 | 56,530,360.14 | 68, 924,968.35 | 28,770,576,19 | 27,759,783. 95 83. 43 41.02 
10, 955,125.03 | 9,127, 758.26 | 10, 789, 454. 24 6, 856, 875.68 | 2, 270, 882.58 83. 82 63.85 
42,593, 244.97 11, 048, 754.66 | 33, 586,588. 35 9, 040, 908. 68 2, 007, 845. 98 25. 94 26. 91 
H.—Wines, liquors, etc... 10, 387,592.49 | 7, 681, (31.53 9. 761,316.47 7,586, 442. 73 94. 588. 80 73.94 77.72 
I.—Cotton manufactures... 30, 207, 908. 83 | 12,081, 263.03 | 29, 664. 007. 64 12,049, 295. 48 31, 967,55 40, 00 40.59 
J.—Flax, hemp, and jute 24,791, 662,08 | 7, 868,605.78 | 24, 030,013.17 7, 682, 125.73 186, 480. 05 31.74 31.97 
K. Wool and manufactures of woo 60, 586, 613.61 | 35, 629,534.13 | 53,658,583.84 | 34. 612. 782. 88 986, 801. 25 58.81 64,56 
L.—Silk and silk goods.. 31, 264, 276.58 | 15,540,300.70 | 30. 340, 689. 80 15, 447, 942. 94 92, 257.76 49.71 50, 92 
5, 212, 152.54 1, 154, 619.13 4.751, 274. 82 1, 113, 825. 58 40. 793.55 2. 15 23. 44 
44, 008,079.14 | 10,810,310.37 | 43, 629, 620.50 | 10,679,774. 20 130, 536. 17 24.56 24.47 
Statutes: . 
Unmanuſactured. dee c . 305, 545. 78 30,554. 61 305,545.78 30,554. 61 10.00 10, 00 
— 564, 001.70 112, 800. 34 564, 001.70 112, 800. 34 |.. 20.00 20. 00 
12, 340.96 12, 340. 96 12, 340. 96 12, 340, 96 |.. 100. 00 100, 00 
424, 082, 487.48 | 204, 477,083.64 | 397,226, 606.46 | 168, 607, 645. 88 48. 21 42.45 
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SENATE REPORT ILLOGICAL, 


This Republican Senators’ report on the bill is almost as remarkable, 
inconsistent, and illogical as the bill itself. , 

Referring to Schedule A, the report says the bill will reduce the duty 
on chemical products from 30.78 per cent. to 29.70 per cent., these Sen- 
ators’ „estimate“ that this diminution in the tariff will reduce im- 
portationsto theextent of $371,414.18. 

The report states that in Schedule B the bill will reduce duties on 
earthenware and glassware from 58,09 per cent. to 56.03 per cent., and, 
according to the report, it is estimated that this reduction of duty will 
be followed by a reduction in the value of the importations of these 
articles to the amount of $13,308.76. 

In Schedule E the report states that the bill will reduce the duty on 
sugar from 83.43 per cent. to 41.02 per cent., and this enormous re- 
duction in the duty—the proposed duty being less than one-half that 
imposed by the existing law—they claim will cause no increase in the 
importation, but on the contrary, according to the estimate of the au- 
thorsof the report, the result will be that the value of sugars imported un- 
der the proposed bill will be $31,366.72 less than under existing laws. 

In Schedule F the report states that the bill will reduce the duty-on 
tobacco from 83.82 per cent. to 63.85 per cent., and they think this re- 
duction of duty will not increase the importation of foreign-grown to- 
bacco, but on the contrary their estimate is that it will cause a reduc- 
tion in the annual imports of tobacco to the amount of $215,670.79. 

In Schedule N the report states that the bill will reduce the duty on 
Sundries from 24.56 per cent. to 24.47 per cent., and this reduction in 
duty, the report estimates, will reduce the importation of the articles 
embraced in this schedule to the amount of $378,458. 64. 

Now, it will be remembered that since Mr. Blaine gave the key-note 
of the Republican campaign in his cablegram of December 8, 1887, the 
Republican clamor has been that even the least reduction in the tariff 
tax will flood our country with foreign products, and since this House 
passed the bill making a reduction of 5 per cent. there has been one 
resounding chorus—sometimes approximating a howl—that such a re- 
duction in the tariff would glut our markets with the products of for- 
eign labor, stop all of our factories, pauperize our labor, and play the 
dickens generally. 

But when even a greater reduction is made by the unsoiled, sacred 
hands of Republican Senators, the argument is reversed, and forget- 
ting for a moment the Republican campaign oratory which has nearly 
deafened the country for the last ten months, the Republicans now as- 
sure us that a reduction in the tariff tax on imports, including the 
great variety of goods in the sundries schedule, will certainly cause a 
diminution in the aggregate value of importations of that character. 
And this, too, in the face of the well-known fact that our population, 
wealth, and requirements are rapidly increasing. 

Again: It is clear that a reduction of the duty on an article will 
lessen the cost of that article and larger quantities be purchased be- 
cause of the lower price. 

Now, if importations are diminished while requirements are in- 
creased and the ability to purchase augmented, it is clear the defici- 
ency must be made up from the products of American manufactures, 
and therefore the Republican Senators contend that a reduction of 
duties will result in a vast increase in the prosperity, happiness, and 
comfort of the American people. 

If the unflinching partisans be correct in the conclusions they have 
deduced from their premises, they are entitled to and should receive 
our hearty thanks for their unexpected co-operation, for, accepting 
their conclusions, we could not desire a more complete vindication of 
the Democratic position on the tariff, or a more forcible argument in 
support of the Mills bill than is found in this report of Republican 
Senators. 

In defending this absurd position I presume it will be said the table 
is merely a mathematical calculation based upon se ʻe theory, but 
there is not-one word in the report to justify this assumption. We 
must therefore take the table as submitted and assume that the Re- 
publican Senators meant what they have said, namely, that the third 
column in the table is an estimate of what they really believe the im- 
* of the various articles will be should the bill become the 

aw. 


ARTICLES ON WHICH TARIFF IS INCREASED. 


Let us now examine their estimate of the effect of au increase of the 
tariffiax. Referring to Schedule C, the Republican report states that 
the Senate bill will slightly increasethe duty on metals, raising it from 
39.96 per cent. to 41.58 per cent., but this trivial increase in the duty 
these Senators estimate will effect a reduction in our imports of for- 
eign metals to the amount of $6,382,582.55 and a diminution in the 
Government’s revenne of $1,714,132.99. 

Regarding Schedule D the report states that the Senate bill will in- 
erease the duty on wood and woodenware from 18.35 per cent. to 18.77 
per cent., and, according to the estimate of the Senators, will effect a 
reduction in the value of our imports amounting to $212,102.46 and 
a reduction of 85,282.93 in the amount of duty collected. 

In Schedule G, the report states that the increase in the duty on pro- 
visions from 25.94 per cent. to 26.91 per cent. will cause a reduction of 


imports to the amount of 88, 996, 656.62, and will reduce the revenue by 
$2,007, 845.98. x 

In Schedule H, the report states that the Senate bill will raise the duty 
on wines, liquors, ete., from 73.94 per cent. to 77.72 per cent., and itis 
estimated that this increase in the tariff tax will cause a falling off in 
imports to the amount of $626,275.93 and a reduction in the revenue 
of $94,588.80. 

In Schedule I the report says that under the Senate bill there will be 
an increase of the duty on cotton manufactures from 40 per cent. to 
40.59 per cent., and it is estimated in the report that this increase of 
duty will be followed by a reduction of $543,901.19 in the value of our 
imports and a decrease of $31,967.55 in the customs revenue. 

In Schedule J the report says that the Senate bill will increase the 
tariff tax on flax, hemp, and jute from 31.74 per cent. to 31.97 per 
cent., which increase in duty will result in reducing the imports of those 
articles $761,648.91 and decreasing the revenue $186, 480.05. 

In Schedule K the report says that the Senate bill will increase the 
tariff on wool and manufactures of wool trom 58.81 per cent. to 64.56, 
and it is estimated by the Republican Senators that this increase of 
duty will occasion a decrease of importations to the amount of $6,928, - 
029.77, while the revenue will be reduced $986,801.25. 

In Schedule L the report states that the Senate bill will increase the 
tariff on silk and silk goods from 49.71 per cent. to 50.92 per cent., and 
the estimated effect of this reduction in duty is that imports will be 
diminished to the extent of $923,586.78, and the revenue will be less- 
ened 892.357. 76. 

In Schedule M the report states that the Senate bill will raise the 
tariff on books, papers, cte., from 22.15 per cent. to 23.44 per cent., and 
the Republican authors of the report estimate that this increase in 
duty will diminish the imports to the amount of $460,877.72 and de- 
crease the duty collected to the amount of $40,793.55. 

FRAUDS UPON THE PEOPLE, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE] have all advocated and commended those feat- 
ures of the Senate bill by which many articles now subject to an ad 
valorem tax are required to pay specific duties. The only reason given 
for the proposed change is that it will prevent fraud by undervaluation. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that we should prevent fraud, and it can be 
done, and should be done, by punishing those who commit the fraud. 
That is our method of dealing with that matter, but our friends on the 
other side of the House propose to prevent fraud upon the Government 
by perpetrating a greater fraud upon the people, and the people se- 
lected as the victims of this fraud are those of limited means who are 
compelled to purchase the cheapest commodities. 

Take the wool schedule. The Democratic House proposes to tax all 
biankets 40 per cent. The poor man who buys a two-dollar blanket 
pays a tax of 80 cents upon it, and the rich man who buys a ten-dollar 
blanket pays upon it a tax of $4. The Republican bill says the rich 
man should pay less and the poor man must pay more. To do this the 
framers of that measure put a mixed or compound duty on blankets, 
exacting from 35 to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and in addition, from 10 
to 40 cents per pound, thus placing the higher tax on the cheap blanket 
and a heavier burden on the poor man who is obliged to purchase the 
less expensive class of 7 

In the same way the Senate bill raises the tax on woolen cloths from 
the 40 per cent. proposed by the House bill to above an average of 75 
per cent. And this 75 per cent. is so arranged that the heaviest tax is 
levied upon the coarse, cheap cloths, and the least exaction falls upon the 
expensive cloths. 

Pursuing the same method the Senate bill increases the tax on woolen 
shawls from the uniform rate of 40 per cent. provided by the House bill 
to an average rate of 68 per cent. 

Manufactures of worsted, hair of the alpaca, goat, ete., are subjected 
in the House bill to a tax of 40 per cent., and the Senate bill proposes 
to make it as high as 148 per cent. On children’s worsted clothing the 
40 per cent. imposed by the House is increased to 93 per cent. by the 
Senate. The House bill proposed a tax of 40 per cent. on woolen bal- 
morals, and the Senate bill fixes it at 130 per cent.; and so on through 
the entire woolen schedule. No, not through the entire schedule, for 
when the Senate bill comes to deal with goods used most largely by 
the wealthy the tax is either reduced or removed altogether. 

For instance: I find that the Senate bill tranfers bonnet trimmings 
and other trimmings from the dutiable list to the free-list. This class 
of imports paid customs duties last year to the amount of $800,000 and 
the contemplated change will relieve the well-to-do of a tax and the 
deficiency in the revenue thus created is to be supplied by increasing 
the taxes which necessarily fall upon those of limited means. 

And right here I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that, in some instances, so adroitly have the framers of the Senate bill 
managed the wool schedule that it is calculated to mislead ang one. 
Far be it from me to imply that the bill has intentionally been made 
deceptive, but the fact remains that it is likely to deceive. The bill 
makes four classifications of woolen cloths and on cloths costing under 
60 cents per pound, a lower tax is imposed than on those costing 80 
cents per pound, butan examination of the statistics reveals the fact that 
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but a small quantity of cloths costing less than 60 cents per pound are 
imported. Our imports of woolen cloths costing less than 80 cents per 
` pound cost an average of between 60 and 70 cents. 

SUGAR AND THE SUGAR TRUST. 

But let us examine the Senate monstrosity in another schedule. I 
asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] a question he 
did not answer. I asked if the reduction in the tax on sugar would 
not all, or substantially all, inure to the benefit of the refiners. The 
gentleman said he would answer my inquiry and explain the question 
at issue before he finished his speech, but he forgot to do so. 

Now, I insist that this enormous reduction of $28,000,000 will not 
inure to the benefit of the people. 

The members of the sugar trust who control all business in that line 
will buy the sugar for about $28,000,000 less than they would pay for 
it if the present law remained in force; but we all know that so Jong 
as they can control the selling price they will keep it at the highest 
2 Possible, and some of these magnates have admitted that they 
ee fix the price of sugar at the highest figures the public will 
I believe that if the Senate bill shall become the law, with the sugar 
trade in its present condition, much of the $28,000,000 which now goes 
into the public Treasury will find its way into the vaults of this mam- 
moth combination. 

Some Republican Senators and some Republican members of this 
House appear to be quite familiar with Mr. Havemeyer, while our side 
of the House and the Democratic Senators know very little of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 


SECTIONAL DISCRIMINATION, x 

To my mind it seems reasonable to suppose that he or his attorneys 
must have had some influence in the framing of this clause of the Sen- 
ate bill. Two objects are accomplished by the Senate bill. The sugar 
trust reaps a great harvest and a chastisement is inflicted upon a 
Southern Democratic State. If the punishment could have been made 
more severe, without simultaneously injuring Northern industries, I 
fear the heavier infliction would have been visited upon us. I read 
from the Senate report, bottom of page 47: 

The high rates of duty which have been levied upon this important article of 
food have not successfully developed the sugar-producing industry of the 
United States. The. great natural advantages which the producers of cane 
sugars in the tropical islands have over those of the United States preclude do- 
mestio competition upon equal terms. 

The existence of these conditions is usually regarded by avowed 

rotectionists as an unanswerable argument for increasing the tariff, 
bat in absolute disregard of all dogmas and former declarations of doc- 
trine the Republican Senators in this instance give it as a sufficient 
reason for abandoning all further effort to produce sugar in this coun- 
try, and say further that were it not for other existing conditions a 
still greater reduction would have been made. 

I will read from the Republican Senators’ report, bottom of page 47 
and top of 48: 

If it were not for the fact that parties interested in the production of sugar 
from sorghum or beets are confident of the rapid development of these indus- 
tries in the United States, the committee would recommend a still greater re- 
duction in the rate of duty upon sugar. 

Now bear in mind that in this country sugar from cane is exclusively 
a Southern product and sugar from sorghum and beets is obtained al- 
most exclusively in the North, and we can appreciate the modesty, con- 
sistency, and assurance of these Senators when they denounce the Mills 
bill as a sectional measure, and these are the gentlemen who insist on 
raising the tax on cotton-ties, used by the Southern people, from 35 to 
118 per cent. 

OUR DUTY AS REPRESENTATIVES. 

Gentlemen may be wearied with the unusually protracted session, 
but they should remember we are sent here by the people, not to con- 
sider our own comfort or to be governed by our own preferences, but 
simply and only to guard the interests, promote the welfare, prosper- 
ity, and happiness of our constituents by such legislation as we think 
best adapted to secure these ends. We should remember, also, that it 
is enjoined upon us by the highest authority be not weary in well 
doing,” and though the struggle through which we have passed in our 
effort to relieve the great mass of our people from the oppressive exac- 
tions of unequal and unjust tax laws enacted by the Republican party 
in the interest of a specially favored and privileged few, though this 
struggle has been trying and exhausting, fidelity to those by whom 
we have been trusted and honored demands we shall remain at our 
post of duty, be we never so weary and worn, until all the measures 
designed to benefit the people have been properly considered and finally 

i of. 


There are quite a number of such measures which, in my opinion, 
should be acted upon before we have the right to seek the repose and 
comfort of our homes. 

I will mention a few which I have reported from the committee of 
which I am chairman and the consideration of which I have repeat- 
edly but unsuccessfully urged. 

There is the bill providing for the establishment of camps of refuge 
for yellow-fever sufferers, which I regard as of the gravest importance 
to the whole country; and as at this time the pestilence that walketh 
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at noonday” is ravaging a portion of my own district, it is of special 
interest to those I immediately represent on this floor. Under this 
state of facts I think I would be fully justified in opposing an adjourn- 
ment until that necessary measure of relief is considered. 

Then there is the bill to establish signal stations in the West Indies, 
the object being to give our people notice of the approach of cyclones. 
This much-needed legislation has been asked for by the chambers of 
commerce of nearly all of our maritime cities, particularly by those of 
New York, New Orleans, and Mobile. 

There is the bill providing for the creation of a bureau of tariff sta- 
tistics, and all who have participated in the recent discussion on our 
tax laws will admit that we need some such bureau. 

There is, too, the bill designed to secure a better class of work in 
printing the money and securities of the Government, now pending in 
the other House. Noone who has read the évidence secured by the 
committee which reported that bill will deny that the enactment of 
that bill into law is imperatively demanded to protect the people 
from the losses they must sustain if the inferior quality of work we 
now have is to be continued—a perfect but costly exemplification of 
counterfeiting made easy. 

Then there is, too, the important bill to determine the final balances 
due to and from the Government which the Treasury officials regard as 
necessary to a proper system of accounting, and without the sanction 
of which law they can not close their books. 

There is, too, the bill granting leaves of absence to certain faithful 
and well-deserving employés of the Government, and doubtless many 
others equally meritorious which it would be tedious to specify. 

Bat, it may be said, we can not possibly transact business in the ab- 
sence of a quorum. Well, we can at least try, and fix the responsi- 
bility for preventing needed legislation where it belongs. I would 
suggest, however, that we have ample power to compel the attendance 
of absent members, and with proper authority the Sergeant-at-Arms 
can use the telegraph, and we an secure a quorum within two days at 
the outside. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We can not neglect a plain and im- 
perative duty, and then excuse ourselves by the reflection that the 
neglect was attributable to others than ourselves. Whatever it is nec- 
essary we should do can be done, and for one I feel that the effort to 
perform our duty should not be abandoned—at least it should not be 
abandoned until we have exerted all the powers with which we are 
clothed and it has been demonstrated that their exercise was in vain. 


THE PRAYERS OF ALL THE PEOPLE, 


I was thinking last Sunday that in the churches throughout our 
land there haye been, since Congress began its session, prayers offered 
up by the people asking that we may take such action as will tend to 
promote the national happiness, to the increase of industry, and to per 
petuate to us the blessings of equal liberty. We have not yet accom- 
plished the work we weresent here to perform, and therefore this Hall 
is our post of duty. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the gentleman think it is going to increase 
the industries of our country by putting them on the free-list? Is not 
that the very best way in the world to secure their absolute destruc- 
tion? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, sir; I think not. If we put some articles on 
the free-list and judiciously revise the tax on others it will be better for 
this country. We would soon have a great foreign trade—a trade which 
in ten years would make the United States the center of wealth, power, 
and civilization. Its ships would sail on every sea, and the flag of the 
country would float and be respected in every port. [Great applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

There will be a demand for labor because of the demand for the Ja- 
boring man’s product, and this demand will be so great that it will 
necessitate an increase in the laboring man’s wages, and it will enable 
us to get better classes of labor from abroad and keep out paupers and 
Chinese. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I doubt very much if my friend’s ideas could be 
realized in that manner. I fear the plan he proposes is going to make 
it impossible ever to be realized. 

Mr. WHEELER. The history of the world shows that to be the re- 
sult. No nation was ever great and wealthy without commerce. The 
gentleman will hardly claim that people will send empty ships to our 
country to carry away our products. We have got to trade with for- 
eign countries in order to secure a market for our own. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] : ; 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope the time of the gentleman will be ex- 
tended. If I had known that his time was so brief I would not have 
interrupted him with questions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam much obliged to the gentleman, but I do 
not wish to detain the House longer. I have insisted that the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives should not take the initiative in the mat- 
ter of adjournment. This much has beenaccomplished. We have not 
sent to the Senate any proposition looking to either adjournment or 
recess. Rather than consent to that I would have remained here until 
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the 4th day of March. But as the Republican Senate have sent us a 
resolution announcing that they would do no more business, I am ready 
to acquiesce in and accept their proposal. 

I have expressed my views, and I trust that when we meet again in 
December we will all be ready to labor without intermission until we 
have agreed upon a measure which will relieve the people of their pres- 
ent heavy burdens, and enable them to realize that this is, in fact as 
x =i Be sland of liberty and equal rights. [Cries of “Vote!” 
“Yote! 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to participate 
in this debate at all, and do not rise now for the purpose of indulging 
in it to any considerable extent. But inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. PETERS] has seen fit to challenge the Democratic party 
for alleged delay in this matter, and charges the delay in the 
of tariff legislation upon that party, I have risen simply for the pur- 
pose of presenting a statement which has been prepared by a member 
of this House with some care, and which forms part of an interview 
published in a New York paper some days ago. 

I ask to have it read, as reflecting upon this question of delay. One 
date is not given in the paper; that is the date of the of the 
Mills bill. It is well known that it passed this House on the 21st day 
of July, The Senate did not enter, so far as the public records show, 
upon the discussion of the tariff in committee prior to that time; but 
from some day in May it is well known that the Senate committee 
was engaged on the tariff bill as a substitute for any bill which might 
be passed by the House. I ask the Clerk to read this paper: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The celebrated tariff bill of 1816 passed the House July 7; July 28it passed the 
Senate, The tariff bill of 1857 was adopted by the House six days after it passed 
the Senate. The tariff bill of 1870 passed the House June 6, and on July 5 it 

the Senate. There has never been any tariff bill that lingered in the 

nate anything like the time that it has devoted to this. It is true all these 
bills were framed in the House and only amended in the Senate, as the Consti- 
tution contemplates. But we have one case that is eli in point, the tariff 
bill of 1883. December 8, 1482, the Senate took from the Calendar a little inter- 
nal-revenue bill, recommitted it to the Committee on Finance, and Ar 
1883, reported to the Senate a tariff bill complete and perfect, which 1 1 8 
manufactured in twenty-seven da The committee reporting that bil 
the same, with one exception, as the present one. 

The committee on the bill of 1883 was, MORRILL, SHERMAN, Ferry, Jones. of 
Nevada, ALLISON, and ALDRICH. The only change is that Hiscock m 
substituted for Ferry. Hu1scock is at least equal to Ferry in ability, and has a 

t deal more knowledge of this question, because he was for along time on the 
Vays and Means Committee of the House, sothat with five more years’ e: - 
ence than they had in 1883 the committee has taken one hundred and thirty s 
precisely to do what they did in twenty-seven days then. This means some- 
thing. It can only mean these Senators have intended just exactly the result 
which has followed—to delay the bill until there was no quorum in the Senate 
and there could be no vote had. A vote would show that in the Senate, just as 
in the House, no reduction of taxation on the necessaries of life or any of them 
is to be expected from the Republicans. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I now demand the previous question upon the 
adoption of the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered; under the operation of which the 
resolution was adopted. 
Mr. MCMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN PRATER. 
Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to offer a 
resolution at this time for consideration. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution will be read, subject to 
the right of objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That the Clerk of the House be authorized to pay out of the contin- 


Resolved, 
nt fund of the House to John Prater for services rendered in the cloak-room, 
Detember 1, 1887, to October 31, 1888, at the rate of $50 per month. 


Mr. HOOKER. That is the amendment which was offered this 
afternoon by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to 
another resolution. I offer it now as a separate measure, and hope it 
will be adopted. 

3 being no objection, the resolution was considered and agreed 


Mr. HOOKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE CUMBERLAND AND CANEY FORK RIVERS. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have a little bill here which I 
wish to ask consent to take up and consider. It is a bill making no 
appropriation, but is merely to amend the authority given for the con- 
struction of certain bridges. The railroad company is actually at work 
now, and if this is not done this work must be suspended. It is rec- 
ommended by the War Department, and the Committee on Commerce 
have also favorably reported upon it. 


was 


2 The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, subject to objec- 
on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11604) to amend an act a ved March 3, 1885, to authorize the 
construction of bridges across the d and Caney Fork Rivers, in Ten- 
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The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act approved March 3, 1885, entitled “An 
act to give the assent of Con to the construction of a railroad b by the 
East and Middle Tennessee lroad Company over the Cumberland and Caney 


Fork Rivers,” be amended so as to read: 

“That the Middle and East Tennessee Central Railroad Company and the 
Knoxville Railroad Com y, or either of said companies, or any company with 
which either may consolidate, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct and 
maintain a bridge, and approaches thereto, over the Cumberland River at the 
most accessible point in or near the limits of Carthage, county of Smith, and State 
of Tennessee. Said bri shall be constructed to provide for the of 
railroad trains across said river, and, in the discretion of said company or com- 
panies, wagons, horses, and foot- gers. 

Sd. 2. That section 6 be amended so as to read: 

“Said company or companies, or cither of them, is hereby also authorized to 
construct a railroad bridge over the Caney Fork River at such point as may be 
necessary in the building of their road, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions hapa in the preceding sections of this and the act it is intended to 
amend.’ 

Src. 3. That said act is hereby so amended as to empower the Secretary of 
War to use his discretion in the approval of the plans of the bridges therein 
3 for, as to the height they shall be placed above high water and the 

ength of span that shall be given the main el-span, whether the bridges 
bea continuous span or with a draw-span, provided the bridges, or either of 
them, shall not be so constructed as to limit or obstruct the navigation of said 
river or rivers. 

of War, 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I will insert a letter from the Secretary 
and also the report of the Committee on Commerce favoring the bill. 

The letter of the Secretary of War is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, October 10, 1888. 


Sin: Referring to the proposed amendment to House bill “to amend an 
act approved March 3, 1885, to authorize the construction of bridges across the 
Cumberland and Caney Fork Rivers, in Tennessee,” submitted by you, provid- 
ing that the height above high water, and the length of the main n of these 
bridges be left to the discretion of the Secretary of War. I have the honor to 
state that a copy of the report of the Chief of Engineers on the subject, dated 
thè 15th instant, has this day been handed to you, 

Very respectf 


ull * 
7 WM. C. ENDICOTT, Socrelary of War. 

Hon. B. MCMILLIN, 

House of Representatives. 

The report (by Mr. Crisp) is as follows: © 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9793) to 
amend an act approved March 3, 1885, to authorize the construction of — 
across the Cumberland and Caney Fork Rivers, in Tennessee, have had the 
same under consideration, and report as follows: 

The proposed bill has been submitted to the Secretary of War, meets his ap- 
proval, does not change any of the provisions of the original bill looking tothe 
protection of the navigation of the rivers,and we recommend its passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEE SWORDS. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 

resolution; which was read: 


Be it resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and is hereby, and 


directed to pay to Lee Swords $40 out of the contingent fund of the House for 
services as folder in the House folding-room during May, 1877. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. MILLIKEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MAJ. GEN. ANDREW J. SMITH. 


Mr. WARNER. I ask to take from the Speaker’s table the follow- 
ing bill and non-concur in the Senate amendments, and ask a commit- 
tee of conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2579) authorizing the President to appoint and retire Andrew J. 
rare org colonel of the Seventh United States Ca , and major-general of 

olu 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] 
that the House non-concur in the Senate amendments and request a 
conference? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC PARK, TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr. McRAE. I desire to offer for present consideration this bill, 
which I report from the Committee on Public Lands. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3475) granting the use of certain lands in Pierce County, Washington 
Territory, to the city of ma for the purposes of a public park. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That there is hereby granted to the city of Tacoma, in the 
county of Pierce, in the Territory of Washington, a license to ocoupy, improve, 
and control, for the purposes of a public 5 85 for the use and benefit of the citi- 
zens of the United States, and for no other purposes whatever, the following- 
described pieces or parcels of land, situate in the county of Pierce and tory 
of Washington, and described as follows, namely: Lots 1, 2,3, 4,5, and 6, and the 
east half of the southeast quarter, and the northeast quarter of the northwest 
ert. and the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 15, town- 

p 21 north, of range 2 east, and lots 1, 2, and 3, and the sor tz half of tae south- 
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west quarter of section 14, same township and range, and lots 1,2, and 3 in sec- 
tion 10 of the same township and range, containing 635 acres, more or less: Pro- 
vided, That the United States reserves to itseif the fee of all said Jands, and that 
this license is granted upon the express condition that the United States may 
take possession of and occupy said lands or any part thereof for military or 
other pu es whenever its proper officials see fit to order the same, and with- 
out any claim for compensation or damage on the part of said city of Tacoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that this bill is before the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. I report the bill now and ask for its consideration. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s request was to report 
the bill and consider it now. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MCRAE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paed and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANDREW J. SMITH. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint as conferees 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill H. R. 2579, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MAIsH], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 


ARMY AND NAVY BANDS. 


Mr. COX. Lask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on 
Naval Affairs from the further consideration of joint resolution No. 
24, in reference to the employment of Army and Navy bands, and I 
propose to amend if so as to take away the obnoxious features which 
were objected to by the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
[Mr. HERBERT]. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That hereafter no enlisted man in the service of the United 
States, the Army and Navy, respectively, whether a non-commissioned officer, 
musician, or private, shall be detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his post 
to engage in any pursuit, business, or performance in civil life for emolument, 
hire, or otherwise, where the same shall interfere with the customary employ- 
ment and regular engagement of local civilians in their respective arts, trades, 
or professions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole from the further consideration of this resolution and con- 
sider the same now? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COX. I propose to amend it so as to take away the features 
which were obnoxious to Mr. HERBERT, of Alabama, the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and limit it entirely to the musicians 
of the Army and Navy. The practice of employing them is not uni- 
form, and this proposes simply to limit it to the musicians. The bands 
of the various posts, etc., around the country come down and play for 
a smaller sum than certain bands, and the other bands are more or less 
discouraged, as they depend upon their music for a living. Therefore 
I ask to amend the bill so as to make it apply to musicians only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 3, after the word “enlisted,” strike out the word “man” and insert 
“musician; in lines 4 and 5, strike out the words whether a non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, or ) gabe in line 9, after the word “civilian,” insert 
the word musicians ;” and strike out the whole of line 10. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York to discharge the committee from the con- 
sideration of this resolution and consider it in the House? 

Mr. SHAW. I hope it will be read as it will stand amended. 

The Clerk read the resolution as amended, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That hereafter no enlisted musician in the service of the United 
States, the Army and Navy, respectively, shall be detailed, ordered, or per- 
mitted to leave his post to engage in any pursuit, business, or performance 
in civil life for emolument, hire, or otherwise, where the same shall interfere 
with the customary employment and regular engagement of local civilian 
musicians, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]? The Chair hears none. 

The amendments were agreed to; and the resolution as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. , 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution had 
been adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 


the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CONGER]. 

Mr. CON GER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Committee of the Whole 
House be discharged from the consideration of the bill which the Clerk 
will read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CON- 
GER] asks the committee be discharged from the further consideration of 


a bill, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not insist on 
that motion. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to hear what the bill is. 


LAND OFFICE AT FOLSOM, N. MEX. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
A bill (S. 2040) to establish a land Sars at Folsom, in the Territory of New 
> exico. 


Be it enacted, ete., That all that portion of the Territory of New Mexico bounded 
and descri as follows: Commencing at the northeastern corner of said 
Territory and running thence west on the northern boundary line of said Terri- 
tory to the line dividing ranges numbered 24 and 25, thence south on said range 
line to the principal base-line running east and west through said Territory, 
thence east on said base-line to the eastern boundary line of said Territory, 
thence north on said eastern boundary line to the place of beginning, be, andis 
hereby, constituted a new and separate land district, to be called the Colfax 
land district, the land office for which shall be located in the town of Folsom, 
county of Colfax, in the said Territory of New Mexico. 

Src. 2. That the President, by and with the advice and consentof the Senate, 
shall appoint a register and a receiver of public moneys for said district; and 

d ofticers shall reside in the place where said land office is located, and shall 
have the same powers and shall discharge similar duties and receive the same 
fees and emoluments as officers discharging like duties in the other land offices 
of the Territory of New Mexico. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I objected to this bill the other day, and it is 
proper, I think, that I should make this statement. I went to the 
Land Office, but I was unable to see either the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Itimpressed me when 
the bill came up that it was a bill which the public demands did not 
require. I still hold the same opinion. In what purports to be an 
indorsement of the bill there is rather a peculiar indorsement, and a 
good portion of the territory embraced in this has been put in a new 
district since this was introduced, I think it is proper to make that 
statement to the House. 

Mr. CONGER, Permit me to say that the eastern half of the Terri- 
tory was divided into two land districts; the county of Lincoln, in the 
southeastern part, is in the bill already passed, and it was the under- 
standing with Mr. JosErH that the two bills should go through to- 
gether. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But Mr. Josera is not the only person concerned 
in the matter, and that is why I made the investigation. 

Mr. CONGER. I know, but this applies to the northeastern part, 
and the other land district organized is in the southeastern part. 

Mr. MCRAE. If this bill covers any part of the territory covered by 
the bill I moved for Mr. Josern, I shall object to it. 

Mr. CONGER. It does not. The other bill comprises simply the 
county of Lincoln, and this is north of it. : 

Mr. MoMILLIN, I think the gentleman will find from the report 
that it does embrace a part of the same territory. 

Mr. CONGER. Ihavethe other bill in my desk, and there is no con- 
flict between them at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. JAcKsoN) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, having under consideration the bill (8. 
20%) to establish a land office at Folsom, Colfax County, New Mexico, report: 

That at present there is no land office nearer the northeastern portion of the 
Territory of New Mexico than Santa Fé; that by reason of the location and 
completion of railroads there is Dea to be in the near future a large emigra- 
tion to that part of the e The district as proposed in this bill is of a 
fair size, embraces much good land, and emigrants have no public means of 
travel by any direct route from this part of the Territory to Santa Fé, the pres- 
ent office. That it would greatly accommodate settlers to establish this office 
at Folsom, which is on a railroad. The honorable Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, in a letter answering an inquiry of the Senate committee con- 
cerning the propriety of establishing this office, under date of April 5, 1888, says 


that— . 

“It may be done without serious inconveniente to the transaction of current 
business, and I have no objection to interpose.” 

In a letter of same date, answering an inquiry in bg vee to establishing a land 
district by House bill 5048, to be known as the Las Vegas: district, the honor- 
able Commissioner of the General Land Office says that— 

“The eastern portion of the Territory proposed to be included within its lim- 
its is included in Senate bill 2040, upon which this office makes a favorable re- 
port. The creation of the (Folsom) Colfax district (bill S. 2040) it is believed 


will fully answer the public requirements.” 
The committee, believing that the establishment of this office wiil tend to 
promote the acquisition of public lands in the Territory of New Mexico of home- 


stead settlers, recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. The bill has been on the Calendar for some time, and 
on several occasions I had an opita to call it up, but at the re- 
quest of Mr. JosEPH it was delayed until this bill should have come 
over from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to consideriug this 
bill at this time? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CONGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. MoMiLLIN (at4.30 p. m.), ad- 
journed. 
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PETITIONS, ETG. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of John B. Martin and 
of estate of James L. Martin, for reference of their claims to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: Resolution of the Lake Carriers’ Association, pro- 
testing against the passage of Senate bill No. 2182—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN: Petition of Eliza O. Prince, and of R. N. Miers, 
of Sumner County, Tennessee, for reference of their claims to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

PRIVATE BILL INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule a private bill of the following title was introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. MCMILLIN; A bill (H. R. 11606) for the relief of John J. 
Kelly, of Jackson County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE, 
FRIDAY, October 19, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. TELLER. I present a petition of citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., 
praying that a bill be introduced in the matter of the pension claim of 

rs. Helen Lehman, ian of Jonas Lehman (insane), late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and that 
she be placed upon the pension-roll. The junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SPOONER] has prepared a bill accomplishing that purpose, 
which I ask leave to introduce for him, and that the bill and petition 
be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (S. 3642) ting a pension to Jonas Lehman was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying petition, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAMPTON introduced a bill (S. 3643) for the relief of the build- 
ing and mutual loan associations of the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from yesterday under objection, which will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. AL- 
LISON, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committce on Finance be authorized and directed to con- 
tinue, during the recess of Congress, the investigation of such revenue matters, 
including House bill 9051, as have been refe: to it by resolutions of the Sen- 
ate, subject to the authority conferred by said resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WAGONS MADE BY PRISON LABOR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from yesterday under objection, which will be 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr, 
TELLER, as follows: 

Whereas it is reported that the Secretary of the Interior has purchased a large 
number of wagons for the Indian service that were manufactured with prison 
labor in the State of Tennessee, thus 5 — the honest labor ot the country in 
competition with such prison labor: fore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be authorized and directed to 
inquire as to the truth of such report; the number of wagons so purchased, the 
price paid for the same, whether the price paid was the fair market price thereof, 
and whether legislation is or is not required to protect the honest labor of the 
country from such prison convict-labor Sompettiion. 

Mr. TELLER. Let that lie over. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] objected to it yesterday, and it may lie over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The resolution will be placed on the 
Calendar. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2579) authorizing the President 
to appoint and retire Andrew J. Smith, late colonel of the Seventh 
United States Cavalry and a major-general of volunteers, asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. TOWNSHEND, Mr. MAIsH, and Mr. 
GEAR managers at the conference on the part of the House. 
cae also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
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A bill (S. 3475) granting the use of certain lands in Pierce County, 
Washington Territory, to the city of Tacoma for the purposes of a pu 
lie park; and j 

A bill (S. 2040) to establish a land office at Folsom, in the Territory 
of New Mexico. 

The message further announced that the House had the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 11604) to amend an act approved March 3, 1885, to au- 
thorize the construction of bridges across the Cumberland and Caney 
Fork Rivers, in Tennessee; and 


Joint resolution (H. Res, 24) in reference to the employment of the i 


Army and Navy bands. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m e further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 7964) granting to the Aberdeen, Bismarck and North- 
western Railway right of way across a portion of the Sioux reservation, 
in Dakota Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 8074) to provide for the allotment of land in severalty 
to United Peorias and Miamies, in Indian Territory, and for other pur- 


poses; 

A bill (H. R. 10735) for the removal of the political disabilities of 
Theodore Lewis; 
1 a resolution (H. Res. 229) to print the Agricultural Report for 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House borne on the annual rolls their 
respective salaries for the month of October, on the 20th day of said 
month; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making appropriations to enable the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
pay session employés of the Senate and House for the fall month of 
October. 

THE REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Yesterday the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], whom I do not now see in his seat, alluded tosome letters 
referred to by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his letter to me 
presented a few days since, and which were not printed with that let- 
ter. It was an oversight that I did not have them handed to the Re- 
porter at the same time that the letter of the Commissioner was sub- 
mitted. I now have those letters, and if there be no objection I ask 
that they may be printed in their order in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear them read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They are only copies of letters which have been 
written heretofore. There are no new letters. The Commissioner in 
his letter to me inclosed copies of various previous communications 
from his office. One of them is a letter to Hon. Charles J. Folger, dated 
December 18, 1882, from Mr. H. C. Rogers, Acting Commissioner. An- 
other is a letter to Mr. Manning, of March 6, 1882, from Mr. Miller, the 
Acting Commissioner. Another is from Mr. Miller to Senator BECK, 
dated August 2, 1888, and there is a copy of a letter from Mr. C. A. 
Bates and Mr. T. A. Cushing, dated January 19, 1887. These are em- 
ployés of the Department, and this was the report of an investigation 


that they made, addressed to the Commissioner. The letters can be 


read, as the Senator from Iowa desires to hear them. He may desire 
to say something in to them. I will have them read from the 
desk, and I ask that in the publication in the RECORD the Commission- 
er’s letter to me may be republished, the other letters now to be read 
to follow, so that they will all appear together. I hope there will be 


no objection to that. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears none. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, October 8, 1888. 

Sin: Referring to your request for an expression of my views respecting the 

8 exemption from tax of alcohol — in the industrial arts, as provided 
n the amendment reported by the Senate Finance Committee to House bill 

9051, inclosed please find copy of a letter addressed from this office to Hon. JAMES 
B. BECK, under date of August 2, in nse to a similar request pending the 
consideration of this proposed measure in committee. Nocopy oft roposed 
amendment was furnished this office at the time, and this suggested 
the law was considered simply as a proposition, without regard 
tions aapon, and solely mea revenue standpoint. N 
many safeguards now contained in the bill against the fraudulent use 
alcohol so exempt from tax, the proposed measure is, in my judgment, still 
to the objections noted in my letter referred to; and as a measure for the relief 
of the manufacturer and the tax-payer, the amendment, I think, is open to still 
further objection. i 

The many requirements contained in the bill respecting the storage,custody, 
and use of the alcohol in the cases provided, and the large bond security ex- 
acted and other conditions im for the De of fraud, would, in my 
opinion, proye so burdensome and so difficult of compliance in many instances 
as to prevent the average manufacturer from availing himself of the proposed 
exemption, 

The quantity of alcohol used in small lots by retail druggists and other small 
manufacturers in this country for pharmaceutical purposes and in the prepara- 
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tion of col e-waters, toilet articles, ete., is very considerable and possibly 

in the aggregate, the quantity used by the large wholesale manufact- 
urers for like 83 But, in order to obtain aleohol free of tax in the manner 
provided for in the bill (except in cases where the alcohol has first been methyl - 
ated) the applicant must first provide a separate and secure room on his prem- 
ises for the exclusive storage of the alcohol so obtained, and must file with the 
collector of his district the necessary notices and entries and a bond in a.sum 
of not less than $5,000; and no portion of the alcohol, however small, can be re- 
moved from such store-room unless for immediate use and in the presence of 
ie 5 storekeeper haying the custody of the room and spirits stored 

ere 

The practical difficulties here involved in the case of a small manufacturer, 
in providing the required store-room and securing the attendance of a store- 
keeper at the proper time, are such as would, in my judgment, effectually ex- 
clude this class of manufacturersfrom any benefits under the bill. If such should 

ve to be the case the business of manufacturing articles where alcohol is used 
n any considerable quantities would, of course, soon into the hands of a 
few large manufacturers who could easily comply with all the uirements 
ofthe proposed law. Sucha law would be manifestly unjust; and the benefits 
which the consumer of the articles so produced would derive under the law 
would be such as the manufacturers would iously concede. The provisions 
made in the bill for the establishment of ** bonded alcohol warehouses,” into 
which all bonded alcohol withdrawn from the distiller's warehouse must pass 
before reaching the manufacturer, would also,in my judgment, be greatly to 
the advantage of the large manufacturer over his smaller competitor. 

The large bond security ($100,000) required of the proprietor of such ware- 
house would necessarily limit the number of warehouses so established, and 
would of course effectually prevent the small manufacturer from establishing 
his own bonded warehouse. By a system of warehouse charges, commissions, 
ete., the manufacturer would be entirely at the mercy of the proprietors 
ofthese bonded warehouses and the distillers of the alcohol. The opportunity 
afforded by this bill for a combination of alcohol distillers and large manufact- 
urers to these bonded warehouses and control the spirits entered into 
and withdrawn therefrom is, tomy mind, a most dangerous one. 

One of the principal objections now urged to the present tax on distilled spirits, 

y as to alcohol (on which this tax is nearly five times the cost of pro- 
ducing the article) is that, owing to the high rate of tax and the many onerous 
restrictions Slas on the business, the manufacture of this article is controlled 
by a few distill who, by limiting their production, are able to fix their own 
price on the article produced. If, as I apprehend, the effect of this 5 
amendment to the law imposing this large tax would be to confine the manu- 
facture of articles from alcohol, of tax, to a comparatively small number of 
manufacturers, the monopoly feature of the internal-revenue law, if it now 
exists, would, instead of being lessened, be greatly increased, and the whole 
system of revenue laws relating to distilled spirits would become so unequal 
and unjust as to invite their hasty repeal. 

In view of this objectionable feature of the bill and the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the fraudulent use of the alcohol as set forth in the accompanying 
letter, I can not but regard this proposed measure as inexpedient and danger- 
ous in the highest degree. 

Recent experiments conducted in this office with methylated spirits (the de- 
tails of which will a in my annual report of 1888) demonstrate the fact that 
such spirits, even when containing a large per cent, of methyl, can by a very 
ae and inex ve process be so demethylated or el as to admit of 
their being used in the compounding of liquors intended as beverages. D 

The vision found in the bill for the methylation of alcohol in the bonded 
alcohol warehouses, and the exemption of such methylated spirits from many 
of the restrictions applicable to pure alcohol, would seem to furnish another 
dangerous — iy for fraud, instead of affording an additional safeguard 
against fraud as intended. 

The proposed measure is open to the further objection that the employment 
of a force necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill, and to properly super- 
vise the businesstherein authorized, would probably entail upon the 
ment an expense poner than any similar measure heretofore proposed, and 
perhaps equal to present cost of collecting the entire receipts from distilled 
spirits, and that no provision is made in the bill for this large additional ex- 


pense, or for the appointment of additional revenue agents, which would be ab- 
solutely necessary in case the bill should become a law. 
Respectfully, yours, 


JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon, F. M. COCKRELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The first to be read is the letter of Commissioner 


Miller to Senator Beck. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, August 2, 1888, 

Sır: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo in 
reference to the proposed exemption from internal-revenue tax of alcohol used 
in the arts and manufactures. ‘ 

In compliance with your request for references, etc., to similar measures here- 
tofore introduced in Congress, and for my opinion in regard to the effect that 
Deg now proposed measure would have upon the collection of the revenue, I 

ve to state: 

1. That upon examinationof this subject it tappaa that as early as the Forty- 
seventh Congress, first session, a bill (H. R. ) was introduced providing for 
the use of free alcohol in the industrial arts. 

For debates on this bill, see CONGRESSIONAL RECOED, volume 13, pages 5325, 


5360, and 5364. 5 
Similar bills (H. R. 901 and 10415) are also found to have been introduced dur- 
th Congress, 


a of which please find inclosed : 
a. Letter addressed by this office to the Secretary of the Treasury, under date 


) 
tain under what regulations methylated alcohol is prepared and sold, duty free, 
in Great vated similar Y be 


under date 


by this office to the Secretary of the Treasu! 
to in Senate 


b. Letter addressed 
of December 18, 1882, inclosing printed copy of regulations refe 


c. Letter add: 
of 3 6. res 
the industrial peara Fog with objections thereto, 


d, 4 75 prepared in this office under date of January 19, 1887, on House 
bill 10415, authorizing the use of alcohol free of tax in the arts and manufact- 
ures, with objections thereto. ` 

Your attention is also called to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the proposed use of methylated spirits (Senate Executive ument No. 24)547, 
Also to objections to use of such spirits referred to in my annual report for 1885, 

lii-liii. Also to Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 85, Forty-eighth 
ngress, first session. Should any other document or report on this subject be 
found in this office the same will be furnished you. 

2. From the inclosures now furnished, it will be seen that the several bills 
heretofore introduced in Congress on this subject, although mainly confined to 
methylated spirits, have not received the sanction of this office, and that the ob- 

ections offered to the bills were more on account of the dangerous opportunities 
afforded by the proposed plan for the perpetration of frauds on the revenue, even 
when the N 8 from tax was limited to methylated spirits. than from any 
loss of revenue likely to result from the use of the spirits as contemplated in the 
bills, Ifthe present proposed measure authorizes the free withdrawal and use of 
pure spirits as wellas methylated spirits for the pu named, inmy opinion 
the dangers of fraud on the reyenue, should the bill become a law, would be 
eatly increased by this additional privilege. From the best data that this office 
has been able to obtain, the quantity of free alcohol which would annually be used 
in the arts and manufactures is estimated at about 7,000,000 proof gallons, This 
quantity of spirits, if exempt from tax, would, under the present rate of tax, re- 
sult in a loss of revenue of some $6,300,000. As a revenue measure, therefore, 
the proposed exemption would be open to thisobjection. Butthe most serious 
objection, I think, that can be offered to the bill is the frauds likely to be com- 
mitted in the use of such spirits. 

Under the present laws relating to distilled spirits the exemption from tax on 

irits used and consumed in this country is limited to withdrawals for scien- 
tifie purposes by regularly constituted scientific institutions or colleges of learn- 
ing (section 3297, Revised Statutes, and act of May 3. 1878), and for the use of the 
United States (section 3464, Revised Statutes). The purposes for which the spirits 
are withdrawn, and the high character of the persons withdrawing the spirits 
and having the custody thereof in such cases, is of itself a guaranty that the 
spirits will be used as contemplated by law, and the limited number of applica- 
tions made for such withdrawals renders it an easy matter for the Department 
to regulate and supervise. - 

But should the privilege of withdrawing free alcohol become general, and its 
use extended to all the arts and manufactures (except as to certain prohibited 
articles), the business would soon assume such proportions, and would be taken 
advan of by so many unscrupulous persons, that Iam satisfied that this 
office, with its present force of local officers and revenue agents, would in many 
cases be unable to prevent, or even detect, the fraudulent use of the alcohol, in 
eonsequence of the great variety of ways by which such use could be accom- 
plished. Indeed, it may be questioned whether with an increased force such 
a supervision could be exercised over the various kinds of busines. where free 
alcohol would be used as would insure the proper use of the spirits in all cases. 

One of the principal safeguards now afforded by the law against the fraudu- 
lent evasion of the tax on distilled spirits is the bonded warehouse system, un- 
der which the product of each distillery is kept in a separate warehouse, in the 
custody of a revenue officer, and apart from any tax-paid spirits, or any other 
article or substance which would admit of a fraudulent concealment or removal 
of the spirits. Under this system, the ara Aes the spirits as an article upon 
which the tax is due and has not been paid is preserved; and continuous 
custody of the spirits by the Government insures their removal only after the 
full amount of tax due has been paid, Experience has shown the wisdom of 
the Government in keeping its hand on the spirits so Jong as a tax liability at- 
taches to the spirits. A release of the spirits the Government custody be- 
fore the payment of the tax would render the tax-lien on the spirits imposed by 
section 3251, Revised Statutes, of but little practical value, and would naturally 
8 a fraudulent disposition of the spirits and the consequent evasion of 
the tax. 

The present system of collecting the revenue on distilled spirits is, as is well 
known, the result of many years’ experience, and an e: ence which, from 
both a moral and financial standpoint, is to be avoided in future, if possible; 
and any radical change in this system would, in my judgment, open the way to 
successful frauds, and would soon result in general demoralization of the wine 
and spirit trade. 2 

That the same opinion is entertained by many persons in that trade is indi- 
eated by the inclosed slips taken from one of the leading trade journals. 

It would, in my opinion, be far better from every poin, of view to reduce the 
rate of tax on all distilled spirits rather than exempt from tax, for any purpose 
not now authorized by law, the very spirits which can assume so many dis- 
guises and so easily escape the vigilance of the revenue officers after being re- 
moved from the distiller's warehouse. 

Respectfully, yours, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 

Hon. JAMES B, 


BECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The next one is a letter to Secretary Folger, of 
September 18, 1882, from H. C. Rogers, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL anche eT 
Washington, September 18, 

Sim: Your letter of 24 ultimo with one inclosure, relative to methylated 
spirits has been received (initials H. B. J. W.). 

The inclosure is a copy of Senate resolution of July 26, 1882, directing the Sec- 
retary of the 5 to ascertain under what regulations meth: alcohol 
is prepared and sold free in Great Britain, and whether a system based upon 
similar regulations can not be adopted in the United States in order to supply 
manufacturing chemists and others with methylated alcohol free of tax, 

In reply to your inquiry for such information upon the subjects therein re- 
ferred to as this office may be able to furnish, I submit herewith a statement 
showing by collection districts and in aggregate the quantity of alcohol used in 
the arts and manufactures during the year ended 83 6 1. 1882. Also showin 
the quantity which would have been used if the tax had been 50 cents per gal- 
lon, and the use of the alcohol had been permitted free of tax, the quan- 
tities given in the last two cases being based as to each district upon an esti- 
mate furnished by the collector of the ct. 

It is unders! that the regulations referred to are those which now govern 
the manufacture and sale of pe Ae spirits, permission for which was first 
obtained in 1856 by the late Mr. John Wood, chairman of the board of inland 
revenue, This methylated spirit is a mixture of 90 per cent. of spirit of wine 
of density not less than 0.830 specific gravity and 10 per cent. of purified wood 
spirit; iance for safety from fraud is placed upon the fact that such a mixture 
is unfit for human consumption and the wood spirit can not again be sepa- 
rated from the spirit of wine by any commercial process, (See 817, volume 
5 part ia) and Schorlemmer’s treatise on Chemistry, Appleton & Co., New 

ork, 1882. 


1888. 
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It is, however, stated on page 172, Wagner's Chemical Technology, also pub- 
lished by Appleton in 1882, that confirmed spirit drinkers had now and then used 
wood spirit instead of whisky and the like, and, it appears, without bad effects, 

On the question of separation of the wood spirit from the spirit of wine, the 
following statements may prove of value: Dr. Ure’s method for detecting the 
presence of ethyl alcohol in wood naphtha and for 1 the presence of 
wood naphtha in ethyl aleohol is givenon pages 145 and 146 of Muspratt’s Chem- 
istry, William Mackenzie, publisher, London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, no date; 
also on 152 and 153, volume 1 of the Encyclopedia of Chemistry, J. B. Lip- 
pincott E Go. Philadelphia, dated 1877, 2 

Alexander Wynter Blyth, in his recent highly prized work on the Analysis of 
Foods and the Detection of Poisons, furnishes (on page 132 of the latest edition, 
published by William Wood & Co., of New York) a method of determining the 
quantity of wood spirit in a suspected mixture. 

It is stated in Roscoe and Schorlemmer's Chemistry that the unpleasant smell 
of the methylated spirit is partially removed by the means of acids or oxydiz- 
ing agents, and that the spirits thus obtained, though still containing methyl- 
ated alcohol, is sufficiently tasteless for use in adulterating whisky and other 
alcoholic liquors. X 

An examination of the methods of fletermining the quantity of wood-spirits, 
as set forth in Blyth's work, indicates that the method DIERE ibly be em- 
ployed as a commercial process for separating the wood-spirit the spirit of 
wine, 3 

This office is not in possession of a copy of the regulations under which meth- 
ylated alcohol is prepared and sold duty free in Great Britain, nor of what 
are known to be the laws and regulations governing the collection of the excise 
tax in Great Britain on distilled spirits, and I am therefore unable to state at 
this time anything more definitely in reply to your request than what is aboye 
setforth. Ifyou should prodate a copy of these laws and regulations by cor- 
respondence with the British authorities throurh the Department of State or 
otherwise, and submit them for my consideration, I would respectfully suggest 
that a complete set of the laws and regulations governing the collection of this 
tax should be supplied. I am led to make this suggestion through the circum- 
stance that the stampsystem in use under prng internal-revenue laws is not 
3 in Great Britain, and that this fact would doubtless make it necessary 
to m y the British system in order to adapt it to the method employed in the 
United States, 8 = 

Inclosed herewith please find the certified copy of the Senate resolution, 
„ in r ee $ 

e 7: H. C. ROGERS, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


! Mr. COCKRELL. The next letter which I ask to have read is a 
‘letter to Secretary Folger, of December 18, 1882, from the Commissioner 
:of Internal Revenue. 

| The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

i TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

t Washington, December 18,1882. 

| Sm: Your letter of 14th instant (initials H. B. J.), relative to supplying manu- 
facturing chemists and others with methylated alcohol free of tax, has been re- 


ceived, 
] Aset of printed documents referred to in the letter obtained through the De- 
partment of State from the United States minister at London, in compliance 
ee eee Sere Ry ee SE a OA Coen MAN eet Se Ae 
ceivi 
In reply, I have to say that such portion of Senate resolution of July 26, 1882, 
of th to ascertain under what regulations 
and sold duty free in Great Britain would be 


ferred to, and which are herewith returned in accordance with your request. 

I would also say in reply to the second branch of the inquiry that, in my opin- 
ion, similar regulations can with a few modifications be adopted in the United 
States and made a part of the laws goyemning the taxon distilled spirits. 

Theo adoption of the system would involve the creation, under internal-reve- 
nue laws, of two new classes of special tax-payers, namely: Methylated spirit- 
makers to pay a tax, say, of $48 per annum, and of retail dealers in methylated 

1 82.40 per annum. 
to create officers whose duty would be to witness 


| Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 


ickly 
so as to admit of modifications in the regulations adapted to the sparsely set- 
tled of the United States, or to limit their manufacture and use of meth- 
ylated alcohol to areas having not less than a certain density of population, 

The foregoing crude suggestions are made upon a mere ing of the law 
and regulations returned herewith. 

I can not venture any more definite suggestions without attempting to draught 
regulations which would provide for the manufacture, sale, snd use of methyl- 
ated spirit free of tax under internal-revenue laws. In this way the necessary 
legislation could be determined. This, however, would uire time, and as 
the 8 received from the State Department did not arrive until ten days 
after opening of Congress, the date set for the introduction of the bill, I 
3 deemed it advisable, without special authority, to create further delay 

No has yet been received from the Academy of Sciences showing the 
result of experiments being made by that scientific body, referred to on 18 
of my report for 1882, to determine whether alcohol mixed with wood-naphtha 
can be restored to its original purity, 

Very y. 
xe C. ROGERS, 
Hon, CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of the A 


Mr. COCKRELL. The next is the letter of Commissioner Miller to 
Secretary Manning, dated March 6, 1886. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
~ Washington, March 6, 1886. 
Stn: Inclosed please find House bill No. 901, Forty-ninth Congress, first session, 
referred to this office on the 4th instant for my opinion and suggestions by Hon, 
W. C. BRECKINRIDGE, Committee of Ways and Means, House of Representa- 


tives. 

This bill provides for the withdrawal from distillery warehouses without tax 
of alcohol and other spirits to be used in industrial pursuits. It requires the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to grant permit for the withdrawal of such spirits under 
certain limitations from distillery warehouses, free of tax, for the sole purpose 
of use in industrial pursuits. 

Two classes of safeguards are provided. One is through the use of methyl or 
wood alcohol, which applies only to spirits which are not withdrawn for use in 
tobacco factories or such other industrial pursuits as should entail their com- 
plete destruction; the other safeguard is that which may be aflorded by rules 
and regulations which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the a 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall adopt—specific penalties in the 
sale or use of the spirits withdrawn for any purpose other than that specified in 
bar tii err die any violation of the rules or regulations made in conformity 

th the 

The bill having been submitted for my opinion and suggestions, you may say 
to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, if you please, that in my opinion,if the manufacture, 
compounding, and preparation of medicines are industrial pursuits in the sense 
in which the term is used in the bill, the benefits of the bill would not extend 
to such pursuits unless the use of the spirits in the preparation of the medicine 
would entail their complete destruction. From reports received by this office 
and published on pages 31 and 32, No. 152, volume 13, ConGRESSIONAL ED, 
it appears that alcohol was more often and more extensively used by chemists, 
druggists, and pharmacists than by others using it in arts and manufactures, 
It would seem, also, that it would be more to the interest of the public at large 
to authorize the use of alcohol, free of tax, in the preparation of medicine than 
to allow such use in other arts and manufactures, 

It is presumed that the safeguard provided by methylation is intended to ap- 
py to alcohol to be used as a solvent, as by manufacturers of varnish, hats, chem- 

cals used by phot phers, and in the preparation of paints, white lead, eto. 

In my report for the year ended June 30, 1885, page 53, the following statement 
is made: The methylation also of grain alcohol by the addition thereto of a 
small proportion of wood-naphtha in order to permit the use of the alcohol in 
industrial pursuits without payment of tax thereon, as has been proposed, would 
hardly afford the degree of safety against the use of the alcohol as a beverage 
which has been attributed to it.” 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, in a speech on the subject of a taxon distilled spirits 
and tobacco, quotes Dr. Squibb, who says, spirits may be cheaply methylated.” 
This fact, which Mr. Hewitt, being now in the House, may readily affirm or 
deny, renders the protection by methylation of little or novalue, On the other 
hand, theexperiments made by the National Academy of Sciences at the request 
of this office, in 1882. indica to the satisfaction of that scientific body that 
spirits could not be cheaply methylated, 

The report of the committee of the National Academy of Sciences was trans- 
mitted to you on the 12th of January, 1883, with the suggestion that the same be 
forw: to the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

I would also call attention to office letter to you of September 18. 1882, in 
answer to your letter of August 2, 1882 (initials H. B. J.), and to office letter of 
December 18, 1882, with printed documents forwarded pursuant to Senate reso- 
lution of July 26, 1852, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain under 
what regulations methylated alcohol is sold duty free in Great Britain. 

If this bill should become a law, the expense of collecting the revenue would 
be increased and the receipts would be materially diminished, and I fear that 
quite a percentage of the reduction would be found to have occurred through 
frauds perpetrated under the law. Therefore, asan internal-revenue measure, 
the bill bas 8 to recommend it. 

uly, 


Hon. DANIEL MANNING, 
Secretary of Treasury. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The last is dated January 19, 1887, from C. A. 
Bates, and concurred in by T. A. Cushing, directed to the Commis- 
sioner. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To the Commissioner : 


I have carefully examined the annexed bill (H. R. 10415) with reference to its 
provisions for the use of spirits, free of tax, in the arts and manufactures. 

Sections 5 to 10, inclusive, provide for the withdrawal of methylated spirits 
from distillery warehouses, free of tax, for use in the arts and manufactures,” 

Sections 11 to 13, inclusive, provide for the withdrawal from such warehouses, 
free of tax, pure spirits or methylated to be used in internal-revenue manufact- 
uring warehouses of “all articles, preparations, and compounds intended for 
sale in or use in the United States,“ except wines, ete., used or sold as bever- 


ages. 

Sections 14 to 19, inclusive, for the allowance of drawback of tax on spirits 
* for anical and scientific purposes, or in the manufacture of any 
article, preparation, or compound,” except wines, etc., used or sold as bey- 


erages. 

In each of these cases special provisions are made for the filing of n en- 
tries, bonds, ete., and for the assignment of internal-revenue storekeepers (and 
in the case of drawback for the appointment of special inspectors not exceed- 
ing fifty in number) for the issuing of necessary regulations, and also impose 
fines and penalties for fraud committed or attempted in connection with the 
withdrawal or use of such alcohol. 

The bill bears internal evidence that this portion of it is made up of several 
distinct bills on the subjects named, and on account of the needless repetitions, 
as also on account of the seeming inconsistencies in some of its provisions, the 
billas now drawn is open to objections on these grounds. 

The bill, I think, could be much simplified and shortened by a rearrangement 
(see slip annexed to bill), and yet contain all its provisions without materially 
changing its phraseology. 

From a revenue point of view the bill,in my opinion, should not receive the 
sanction of this v 

While I have no very satisfactory data on which to base an estimate of the 
quantity of spirits that would be used for the purposes named, should the bill 
become a law, I venture to predict that the annual withdrawals for these pur- 
poses would at least amount to 9,000.000 taxable gallons, or about one-seventh 
of theaverage withdrawalsof spirits for domestic purposes during the past five 


In addition to this large falling off in receipts from distilled spirits, there would 
FT... Spagna ) connected with the proper 
supervision of this business, and this extra expense, when added to the actual 
cost of collecting the tax on spirits, would make an amountso large when com- 


JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner, 
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pared with the receipts as would in my judgment furnish another and still 
stronger argument in favor of the total abolition of the tax on distilled spirits. 
Besides this, there are graye reasons for apprehending extensive frauds in con- 
nection with the proposed withdrawal of free spirits, and frauds of this kind if 
committed would further decrease the revenue and have a most demoralizing 
effect on the whisky business generally. 

I may perhaps take a rather too gloomy view of this matter, but, as I regard 
it, the bill is a very dangerous one, so far as the revenne is concerned. 


Respectfally, 3 
JANUARY 19, 1887. 


T. A. CUSHING, 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to say one word respecting 
these communications. The communications read from the Internal- 
Revenue Office, dating back in 1882, I think are of very little value as 
illustrating the matter before us. In the first place, the Commissioner 
there admits that he did not even have before him or accessible to him 
the spirit regulations of Great Britain, and therefore he knew practi- 
cally nothing abont the subject, as he himself states. 

The subsequent letters relate entirely to a House bill, and are criti- 
cisms of a House bill which proposed three methods whereby spirits 
might be used in the arts, one by means of methylation, another by 
means of bonding, and another by means of free spirits with draw- 
hacks; and the latter system, the drawback system, is especially con- 
demned in those letters. 

The Commissioner, in writing to Secretary Manning under date of 
March 6, 1886, also criticises the House bill, and does not express an 
opinion as to what could or could not be done under a proper system. 
All of the writers seem to think that as a revenue measure such a bill 
would be a mistake. 

The letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, dated August 2, 
1888, addressed to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], in criticism 
of the projét for the measure now in the Senate substitute for the House 
tariff bill is a criticism that has no real application to that measure. It 
is a criticism made upon, I think, the second draught of the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance. That amendment, as it then stood and 
was submitted to the Commissionerof Internal Revenue, has practically 
no relation to the amendment as it nowstands. Therefore, everything 
contained in all these letters must be thrown aside in any criticism of 
the substitute reported by our Committee on Finance. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue in one of the letters read states 
that the great safeguard for the collection of the tax on distilled spirits 
now is the system of bonded warehouses. That is precisely the system 
of the substitute as it respects alcohol used in the arts. We follow 
through a bonded warehouse the spirits until they are finally absorbed 
in the chemical production specified in the amendment. Every safe- 
guard suggested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is provided 
for as respects bonded warehouses. There is no provision in it whereby 
a drawback is allowed. There are only two methods. One is that of 
bonding, and the distilled spirits are followed by a Government officer 
through every stage of manufacture until they are absorbed in the pro- 
duction, whatever it may be; and the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to say what thing can be produced by this method. Hence, 
excluding the idea that any production can be made from free spirits 
except such as can not again be recovered, as respects this provision of 
the bill, I think there can be no just criticism made upon it. 

As to the question of methylation, I agree that there is room for ar- 
gument. That is to say, there is opportunity for persons to say it can 
not be done. But I have to say in response that the most eminent 
chemists in this country were consulted by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance before we reported the provision, and I do not 
hesitate to declare that Dr. Squibb, who is mentioned in one of the 
letters, and the eminent chemists of Philadelphia all agree that the 
ethyl in methylated spirits can not be recovered except by redistilla- 
tion; and that is the great point in this case. 

Some of these letters allude to the report of the committee of the 
Academy of Sciences. The question was referred to that committee, 
consisting of three eminent chemists, who, in 1882, made a report, 
which is found among our documents, in which they state in conclu- 
sion—I will only give the conclusion of their report 

It is plain from the foregoing that, considering our experiments as final, it is 

ble to purify the mixture containing wood naphtha to a sufficent extent 
to make it palatable without the aid of distillatiou. Hence, apparently, it 
would be as difficult to carry on thé process of purification on the large scale as 
to carry on the illegitimate manufacture of alcohol, This fact in itself might 
be asufficient protection against fraud, though the committee does not feel com- 
petent to express a decided opinion on this point, 

They show that the only method of recovering the wood alcohol is 
by redistillation. Every one knows what that is. Soif we have now 
on our statute-books a law which is sufficient to prevent the illegiti- 
mate distillation of aleohol, the provisions of the Senate bill applying 
to that law and making stringent restrictions respecting redistillation 
will be sufficient to prevent the redistillation of methylated alcohol. 
The matter is just as plain to my mind as that two and two make four. 

It follows that if the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under exist- 

law can prevent fraud in the distillation of alcohol, the same laws, 
the same regulations, and the same processes will prevent fraud in the 


I entirely concur in the above. 


redistillation of methylated alcohol, 


But all these statements—and they are statements, as these letters 
indicate, made without any very great examination—have standing 
against them the fact that since 1853 (not 1856, as stated in the let- 
ters) in Great Britain, with a tax of $2.50 per gallon upon distilled 
spirits of the proof of our distilled spirits, making a much larger tax 
upon alcohol than we impose, under the regulations of the British 
Board of Trade methylated spirits have been sold and used in the in- 
dustrial arts. The Committee on Finance have all these regulations. 
They are not cumbrous, nor are they difficult of enforcement. Many 
of them are embodied in our provisions here, and the remainder of 
them can be embodied in the regulations of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and adapted to our system. Germany has the same 
thing under her system of withdrawing spirits not only for methylation 
but bonded spirits as well for use in the arts. 

If that can be done there, why should it not be done in our coun- 
try? Why should the Commissioner of Internal Revenue set himself 
up as sponsor of the revenue because he says as a revenue measure it 
will not be a success? Of course it will not. It is the intention of the 
bill to reduce the revenue to the extent of the tax on the spirits so used 
in the arts. 

If these spirits can not be recovered except by redistillation, of course 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue can easily protect the revenue 
as to all distilled spirits sold for use as a beverage. Do any of these 
letters say, is there any suggestion anywhere, that this wood alcohol or 
wood naphtha can be withdrawn from the spirits so as to enable them 
to be used as a beverage without redistillation? Nobody pretends that. 

The question resolveg itself simply into this, whether it is a wise or 
unwise thing for us to attempt such a revenue measure as will allow 
the industrial arts of this country to use alcohol without the payment 
of the tax, and thereby to the extent of such use free of tax reduce the 
cost of all the articles that are produced in this way? ‘That is the 
only question; and I will say to the Senator from Missouri that if in 
the detailed discussion of these provisions he can find any more strin- 
gent provisions respecting the use of these spirits, either under our 
system of bonding or under our system of methylation, I shall be glad 
to adopt it, 

I will add that these provisions have been submitted, I will not say 
to whom, because perhaps I ought not to state that, but these pro- 
visions have been submitted to the highest experts having charge of 
internal-revenue matters, and many of these stringent provisions are 
the result of their careful work. 

Therefore it is, Mr. President, that I do not wish this question to be 
clouded or disturbed by the letters which are put in here, showing it 
is true upon their face that the men who have written them have not 
given that examination to this subject which they should have given. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from Missouri that the clause as to 
alcohol for use in the arts is a provision that will be open to the criti- 
cism of the chemists between now and December. Every man whois 
familiar with the use of distilled spirits in the arts and the method of 
methylation, not only in our country but in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, will have an opportunity of criticism, and if the judgment of 
these experts shall show that there is any great opportunity for fraud, 
and wherein that opportunity exists, I will go hand in hand with the 
Senator from Missouri in making the bill more perfect in that respect. 

But surely when Great Britain collects more tax from distilled spirits 
than we do, having more than twice the rate of tax that we have, and 
can furnish these spirits to her industries, we ought to be willing to 
make an honest attempt to do the same thing, unless we intend to 
abolish entirely the internal-revenue tax upon distilled spirits, and I 
do not understand that any proposition of that character comes from 
any suggestion in these letters. 

That is all I have to say now upon this subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, as a matter of course it is almost 
impossible to determine in advance what will be the result and effect of 
the practical operation of these provisions in regard to the use of alco- 
holin the arts. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely sincere in his 
views with regard to it. There are other gentlemen who are equally 
as sincere in their views which are directly the opposite to those of the 
Senator from Iowa. I have not myself made any personal investiga- 
tion of this matter, and, therefore, can not speak from personal infor- 
mation upon it; but my colleague [Mr. VEST] and others, who have 
examined it, say that the alcohol can be, as it were, demethylated and 
made into most excellent brandy. I have seen several times little bot- 
tles of it said to be very pure. I can not state whether it was pure or 


not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nobody denies thatthis can be done. Of course it 
can be done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But not by redistillation, as the Senator claims, 
or not by such a process of redistillation as can be prevented. If a re- 
distillation had to occur of the same character and kind as an original 
distillation, as a matter of course if you can prevent the original dis- 
tillation you can prevent the redistillation; but this is not the process 
that is used in demethylating this alcohol after it has been in the 
arts, or after it has been prepared for use in the arts. Thatisthe only 
difference in the world, as I understand the matter. 
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Iam very glad that the Senator has disclosed the fact that this is 
only a tentative proposition, like all other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; it is not a tentative proposition. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But it is to be subject to criticism and amend- 
ment and change and modification “p to the time it is finally acted on. 

Mr. ALLISUN. Undoubtedly. In response to the intimation or 
suggestion of the Senator from Missouri that this provision as respects 
alcohol for use in the arts is like every other provision in this bill, I 
will say that it is open to public debate and criticism in this body, and 
to modification and change. This bill of ours is the bill of the sub- 
committee, and afterward of the Committee on Finance. Nobody 
claims that it is perfect in any respect. I know myself as regards this 
very provision that we had five prints of it. It was printed five times, 
and some of the most important features in it were inserted after the 
fourth print. 

I have no doubt that the Senator from Missouri, putting his sharp 
eye upon it and having it held up to the public gaze between now and 
the time when it will be acted on, may be able to suggest some im- 
perfections in it, and therefore the committee is willing to accept 
them in the spirit of the proposition, and that is to exempt, if we can 
exempt, this article from tax when it is used in the arts. 

Mr. DOLPH. The proposition is not tentative that you propose to 
remove the tax. It is the method of doing it, 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the method. That is all I mean. I mean to 
say that this measure is open to the just criticism of everybody, and 
we invite that criticism. ‘The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
the nature of things, can know very little more about it than we can. 
He is not a chemist; I assume that he has not studied the question 
with that care and attention which would be required to make him an 
expert. Therefore I submit this proposition to the experts of the 
country, and if they say to us that we can not do in this country what 
is done in Great Britain and in Germany as respects these spirits, then 
I will listen to their criticisms, and so far as I can, and I have no 
doubt other Senators will, act upon them in the direction of the im- 
provement of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question remains just where it was before. 
Here are views conflicting. The Senator says they have determined to 
remove the tax upon alcohol used in the arts. I suppose that is to be 
regardless of whether it will lead to frauds which can not be prevented 
or not. That inroad is to be made upon the tax derived from distilled 
spirits regardless of what may be its results. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say, in 
response to the language of the Senator from Oregon, that this tax had 
to bs removed from alcohol used in the arts; that tbat was a settled 

fact, and the question was only as to the method of doing it. 

Now, Mr. President, if that is a settled fact, then the tax has got to 
be removed regardless of whether frauds can be prevented or not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will be a little more candid in 
his statement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senator if that is not what the Senator 
from Oregon said to him, and if he did not assent to it? I will ask 
him to say that. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think that that is a fair construction of what 
I said or what the Senator from Iowa said. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Did you not ask the Senator from Iowa if it had 
not been determined that that tax should be removed? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not if it would result in fraud. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will address the Chair. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Missouri will yield to me now, I 
will make the explanation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, I always yield. r 

Mr. DOLPH. Isay that I do not think the Senator from Missouri 
puts the proper construction either on the question I put to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa or on his reply. Ofcourse if it should be found im- 
practicable to prevent frauds, no one would propose to remove the tax. 
I supposed that that was understood. That was admitted, as I under- 
stood, by the committee. 

What I understood the Senator from Iowa to say to the Senator from 
Missouri was, that the committee were willing to perfect this measure 
and to listen to any person who would criticise it, and who could sug- 
gest any additional provisions which would be a safeguard against 
fraud, and that the committee of the Senate, so far as he could speak 
for them, and this side of the Chamber, would be glad to accept them. 

Mr. COCKRELL, That was the explanation until the Senator put 
in the statement that the fact was that that tax was going to be re- 
moved. Ie is entitled to his explanation. I have no objection to his 

_explanation, but my criticism was merely upon the language he used, 
that it was a fact that this tax had to be removed; and, as a matter of 
course, if it has to be removed, the consequences of it are immaterial 
whether frands can be prevented or not. 

As I said before, many persons who have investigated this matter 
declare that this alcohol can be demethylated and used as a beverage, 
and thata redistillation process, such as is required in the distillation 
of spirits in the first instance, is not necessary. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or a subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to sit in the recess of the Senate at Washington, D.C., to complete 
the examination as directed in resolutions of the Forty-ninth Congress, of the 
condition of the Indian tribes in the reservations in Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Montana, and the 12 conferred on said committee under said resolutions 
7 7 ee until the examination is completed, subject to the further orders 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11604) to amend an act approved March 3, 1885, to 
authorize the construction of bridges across the Cumberland and Caney 
Fork Rivers, in Tennessee, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


ARMY AND NAVY BANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 24) in reference to the employment of the Army and 
Navy bands; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read at length for infor- 
mation, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That hereafter no enlisted musician in the service of the 
United States, the Army and Navy, respectively, shall be detailed, ordered, or 
3 to leave his post to engage in any pursuit, business, or performance 

n civil life for emolument, hire, or otherwise, where the same shall interfere 
va the customary employment and regular engagement of local civilian mu- 
sicians. 


Mr. BLAIR. A bill similar to this joint resolution was introduced 
a long time since and referred to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor and was somewhat discussed by the committee, but there was never 
any action upon it. This joint resolution comes to us from the other 
House, and I move that it be taken up and considered at the present 
time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, as it affects more largely persons 
engaged in the military service than in any other. Lobject to its third 
reading to-day. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suppose that one motion is not superseded by offer- 
ing another without action upon the first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will pause. The joint resolution can not be read a third time the same 
day on which it is read the first and second times except by unanimous 
consent. The Senator from Missouri has the right, under the rules, 
to object. ‘The Senator from New Hampshire can only get leave to 
have the joint resolution considered now by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Do I understand, then, that the Senator from Mis- 
souri objects? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I think it is a matter that ought 
to be examined and investigated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
objection. The Chair hears none. 


RECESSES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate take a recess for thirty 
minutes, 

Mr. BLAIR. I think there are other bills and resolutions from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say frankly that the Senator need not try to 
pass any bills now. It is just a farce. That is enough to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar, under Rule VIII, is 
in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate take a recess for thirty 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate thereupon took a recess 
for thirty minutes. At the expiration of the recess the Senate reas- 
sembled, at 1 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the first 
bill on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Order of Business 1996. A bill (H. R. 5080) for 
the relief of C. B. Wilson. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent that the further call of 
the Calendar be susperded or that it be laid aside for the present, and 
that the Senate do nothing except such business as may be necessary. 
I think we shall have a message from the President and we may need 
an executive session, I simply suggest that we remain in statu quo 
without doing any business for a short time. Perhaps, however, it 
would be better to take a formal recess. I move that a further recess 
be taken until half past 2 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon the Senate took a recess, 
At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled, at 2 0’clock and 
30 minutes p. m. 


It will be so referred, if there be no 
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BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the following bills, 
having been presented to the President on the 4th instant and not hay- 
ing been returned by him to the House of Congress in which they orig- 
inated within the ten days prescribed by the Constitution, have be- 
come laws without his signature: 

An act (S. 317) for the relief of William A. Bevans; and 

An act (B. 2563) to compensate Mrs. Sarah L. Larimer for important 
services rendered the military authorities in 1864 at Deer Creek Sta- 
tion, Wyoming. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 18th in- 
stant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 70) to provide for warehousing fruit brandy; 

An act (S. 1856) to establish a life-saving station on the Atlantic 
coast between Indian River Inlet, Delaware, and Ocean City, Md.; 

An act (S. 3427) to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; 

An act (S. 1671) for the relief of the heirs of Martin Kenofsky; 

An act (S. 741) for the relief of William Tabb; 

An act (S. 2742) to incorporate the Brightwood Railway Company of 
the District of Columbia; 

An act (S. 1291) granting a pension to David Heinbach; 

An act (S. 2593) granting a pension toSarah E. McNamara; 

An act (S. 3175) granting a pension to Mrs. Caroline Taylor; 

An act (S. 3197) granting a pension to Abbie L. Ham; 

An act (S. 3230) granting a pension to Martha J. Cole; 

An act (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to Leopold Mayer; 


and 
An act (S. 3018) granting an increase of pension to John N. Bovee. 
The message further announced that the President had this day ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1089) for the relief of Henrietta M. 
Sands, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, United 
States Navy. 1 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT OMAHA. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr, PADDOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I simply rise to ask the Senator to yield to me for 
a moment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa with- 
draw his motion? 

Mr. ALLISON. For the moment. 

Mr, PADDOCK. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River 
and its Tributaries be authorized to continue during the recess of Congress, the 
investigation directed by the resolution of this body of October 10, 1888, with all 
the powers and privileges conferred by said resolution, And all necessary ex- 
penses of such committee shall be paid outof the contingentfund of the Senate, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred, un- 
der the rule, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to ask a suspension of the rules as to the 
reference order of the resolution which I have presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not feel at liberty to 
entertain a motion to suspend the rules at this stage of the business. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I happen to be the only member of the Committee 
to Andit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate who is 
present to-day. So far as that committee can give its assent to the 
resolution through me, that assent is given. I think under tho cir- 
cumstances it might be proper to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
passing this resolution, which is based upon a resolution of the Senate 
passed on the 10th day of the month, directing positively and impera- 
tively the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and 
its Tributaries io make an investigation and inquire in respect to ob- 
structions of the Missouri River occasioned by the improper construc- 
tion ofa bridge. I hope the Presiding Officer will find it proper and 
competent for him to allow the rules to be suspended, if the Senate is 
willing to suspend them, i 

Mr. BATE. A bill has just come from the other House to amend a 
previous act so as to enable bridges to be po across the Cumberland 
and Caney Fork Rivers in Tennessee. I should like very much to get 
unanimous consent to have that bill passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to announce that objection would be 
interposed to the transaction of any legislative or other business. If 
the Senator from Missouri withdraws his objection interposed, the Chair 
will submit the request for unanimous consent for the consideration of 
any business that may be asked by any Senator present. 

Mr. BATE. It is merely a question of the amendment of a charter 
that has passed the House so as to put some bridges across the Cumber- 
Jand and Caney Fork Rivers. My colleague in the House [Mr. Mc- 
MULLIN] requested me to secure the passage of the bill here. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore The first request was made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK ] if business is to be transacted. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to state to the Senate that before I intro- 
duced the resolution I had a conference with the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and I have pursued that course which I understood to be sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri, and to be agreeable to him. I 
think he would so indicate. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I did not catch what the Senator was saying. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I say before presenting the resolution I had a con- 
ference wilh the Senator from Missouri, and I understood him if not 
exactly to suggestit to concur in the proposition which I have presented. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will state very frankly that I said to the Sen- 

ator that he must consult his side of the Chamber. This is a question 
of the expenditure of the contingent fund of the Senate. The Senate 
is Republican; the Republicans are responsible for it; and they must 
take the lead in all such matters. Therefore, I have not said a word 
or interposed any objection. It is for that side of the Chamber to de- 
termine what shall be done in such a matter. 

I think myself the subject mentioned ought to be investigated, and 
I suggested to the Senator from Nebraska that the only way for the 
Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries to investigate it was by an extension of the resolution of Octo- 
ber 10th. That is the only way it can be done. It is for Senators on 
that side to determine whether they will at this late day entertain a 
resolution for incurring that amount of expense, whatever it may be. 
Ido not know that there will be any material expense, but that is 
what I meant by saying to the Senator that I did not propose to inter- 
pose any objection. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Then I understand the Senator withdraws his ob- 
jection. I will state that the resolution is in the interest of economy. 

This inquiry will have to be made at Omaha, and it is in the inter- 
est of economy that it should be undertaken. The inquiry should be 
made during the recess of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand, however, the ruling of the Chair 
to be that a resolution involving payment from the contingent fund of 
the Senate must necessarily go to the Committee on Contingent Ex- 


penses. 
oe pro tempore. It is the imperative requirement of 
the rule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. So the question of objection or no objection would 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If it is in order to do so, I move that the commit- 
tee be discharged from the further consideration of the resolution. As 
a member and as acting chairman of that committee, I make that mo- 
tion, if it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate be discharged from the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has not been referred, has it? 

Mr. PADDOCK. It has been referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announced its reference. 
Pe question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Ne- 

raska. 
Mr. COCKRELL, I think that is going a long way. As the mat- 
ter can not be done without a suspension of the rules and all that, I 
appeal to my friends on the other side of the Chamber that they ought 
not to undertake to go that far. I think it is hardly right, and I do 
not think there is one of you but must see that it is a very bad prece- 
dent. 

Mr. ALLISON (to Mr. Pappock). Let it go. 

Mr. PADDOCK, All right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it is a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. TELLER (to Mr. PAppock). Withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PADDOCK. All right; I withdraw the motion to discharge the 
committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session, the doors were reopened, and, on motion of Mr. ALLI- 
SON (at 3 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.), the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, October 20, 1888, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 19, 1888. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. Charles P. Elliott, to be first lieutenant, October 2, 
1888, vice Smith, appointed regimental quartermaster. 
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Quartermaster’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Henry C. Hodges, deputy quartermaster-general, to be 
assistant quartermaster-general with the rank of colonel, October 19, 
1888, vice Saxton, retired from active service. 

Maj. George H. Weeks, quartermaster, to be deputy quartermaster- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, October 19, 1888, vice 
Hodges, promoted. 

Capt. Lewis C. Forsyth, assistant quartermaster, to be quartermaster, 
with the rank of major, October 19, 1888, rice Weeks, promoted. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Albert S. McNutt, to be first lieutenant, October 17, 
1888, vice Stivers, resigned. 

Alfred Pleasonton, late major Second Cavalry, to be major in the 
Army, October 19, 1888. 


vinth Regiment of Infantry. 
Additional Second Lieut. Matthew C. Butler, jr., of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, to be second lieutenant, October 17, 1888, vice McNutt, pro- 


moted. 
Fourth Regiment of Cavalry. 


Additional Second Lieut. John P. Ryan, of the Third Cavalry, to 
be second lieutenant, October 2, 1888, vice Elliott, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Patrick H. Bryant, a resident of Tennessee, and Luther Lochman von 
Wedekind, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be assistant surgeons in the 
Navy, to fill existing vacancies in that grade. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles R. Bisbee, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of St, John’s, in the State of Florida, to succeed Edward Hopkins, 
deceased. 

POSTMASTER. 


Charles J. Ackert. to be postmasterat New Paltz,in the county of Ulster 
and State of New York, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested In the President on and after Oc- 
tober 1, 1888. 


— CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 19, 1888. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Alfred Pleasonton, late major Second Cavalry, to be major in the 
Army. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Charles R. Bisbee, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of St. John’s, in the State of Florida. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, October 19, 1888. 
The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. Dr. CUTHBERT, 


D. D. 
The Clerk read the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday. 
THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal will be ap- 
proved as read. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I object to the approval of the 
Journal, upon the point of order that I made yesterday morning and 
which I now renew, and bring to the attention of the Speaker of this 
House. The Speaker pro tempore held yesterday that the custom of 
the House overruled the rule which requires the presence of a quorum 
when the Journal is read and approved, and I desire to have a ruling 
upon that point now from the Speaker of the House, in order that such 
a decision as was made yesterday shall not stand permanently on the 
minutes as a precedent. The same point was raised in the second ses- 
sion of the Twenty-seventh Congress, and I desire to call attention to 
the proceedings upon it and to the action in that case, which sustains 
the point I made yesterday, that there must be a quorum present 
and that the Speaker must take cognizance of the fact that there is a 
quorum pom before the Journal of the preceding day is read. I ask 
the Clerk to read from the Journal of the Twenty-seventh Congress 
the portion which I have indicated, omitting the votes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, how does this matter come up 
this morning? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated in the usual form that unless ob- 
jection was made the Journal would be approved as read. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] objects upon the ground, as 
the Chair understands it, that there is no quorum present in the House, 
and states that the same objection was made on yesterday morning; and, 


of course, if that be a good objection, the approval of the Journal yes- 
terday morning would not be valid. The Clerk will read as requested 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SATURDAY, April 9, 1842, 


At 11 o’clock, the hour to which the House stood adjourned, the Speaker took 
the chair and directed the Journal of yesterday to be read. 

Mr. Russell, of Ohio, objected tothe reading of the Journal on the ground that 
a quorum had not appeared. 

he Speaker decided that it was in order to read the Journal in the absence 
of a quorum. 

From this decision Mr. Russell took an appeal to the House, and the question 
wee stated, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 
when 

A motion was made by Mr. Steenrod that the question on the appeal do lie 
upon the table. 

The Speaker here stated that his decision had been made hastily and without 
referring to the rule; that during the call of the yeas and nays he had looked 
into the subject and found that his decision was erroneous, the first rule provid- 
ing that, upon the appearance of a quorum, he shall cause the Journal of the 
preceding day to be read. He therefore recalled his decision. 


Mr, FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that that is 
a precedent which should govern this question, and I now ask for a de- 
cision by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The first rule of the House provides that the 
Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day, precisely at the 
hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the fast sitting, im- 
mediately call the members to order, and, on the appearance of a quo- 
rum, cause the Journal of the proceedings of the last day’s sitting to 
be read, having previously examined and approved the same. ‘The 
Chair thinks that if the point is made before the Journal is read that 
there is no quorum present in the House, it is the duty of the Chair to 
cause the roll of the members to be called for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the fact; because there is only one case provided for by the rules in 
which the Chair itself may ascertain by a count whether or not a quo- 
rum is present, and that is where the previous question has been ordered 
upon a measure. The rule provides that in such a case there shall be 
no call of the roll ordered until the Speaker shall have ascertained by 
a count that there is no quorum actually present. The rule also pro- 
vides that the Journal shall have been previously examined and ap- 
proved by the Speaker, but the Chair thinks that is merely a prelim- 
inary examination and approval, and that the proceedings of the House 
and the question as to whether or not they are correctly or incorrectly 
recorded by the officers of the House, must always be under the con- 
trol of the body itself. If this were not the case the reading of the 
Journal would be an entirely useless proceeding. 

In this case the Chair does not understand that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] made the point of order before the Jour- 
nal was read, but he makes the point now that the approval of the 
Journal, when objected to, can not be made by the House in the ab- 
sence of a quorum; and the Chair thinks that point well taken, because 
the approval of the Journal is the transaction of business; it is a pro- 
ceeding which affects the regularity and validity of the proceedings of 
the previous day. But until a vote is taken, and the fact that no quo- 
rum is present is disclosed, or until the roll is called and discloses that 
fact, the Chair, of course, can not say officially that there is not a quo- 
rum present in the House. 

There may be no quorum actually on the floor at the present moment, 
and yet a quorum might appear upon a vote. The question, therefore, 
is, will the House now approve the Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday?” and in order to prevent any difficulty or misunderstand- 
ing hereafter, the Chair thinks the House ought also to approve or dis- 
approve the Journal of the proceedings of the day before yesterday. 
As many as are in favor of approving the Journals of the proceedings 
of yesterday and the day before will say ay.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understand the gentleman from New York 
to have made the point this morning that there is no quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not made it yet. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understood the gentleman to state—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that until a vote is taken 
it can not be determined whether a quorum is present or not; but when 
the gentleman objects to the approval of the Journal a vote must be 
taken on that question, as the Chair thinks, because the House alone 
has the right to approve its Journal. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understood the Chair to state that he would 
at once proceed to ascertain whether there is a quorum present by di- 
recting a call of the roll. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that if before the reading of the 
Journal the gentleman had raised the point that no quoram was 
present, the Chair would not have directed the Journal to be read un- 
til the presence of a quorum was ascertained. But the Journal having 
now been read, the question is simply upon its approval; and this must 
be decided by a vote, which, if the point be made, will disclose whether 
or not there is a quorum present. As many as are in favor of approy- 
ing the Journals of the last two days will say “ay.” 

The affirmative and the negative vote having been taken, 

The SPEAKER said: The ayes have it, and these two Journals are 
approved. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I withdraw the point which I made 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentleman to 
have made any point since the vote was taken. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Imean that I do not now desire to press any point 
as to the absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentleman to 
have made any such point since the vote was taken. There wasa mere 
suggestion on the part of the gentleman that there was no quorum 
present, and that the point indicated by him had heretofore been made 
and decided. : 

Mr. FARQUITAR. I misunderstood the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I misunderstood the gentleman from -New 
York. I thought the gentleman had made the point. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I do not desire to raise any point now in regard 
to the absence of a quorum. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. NEWELL, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment House joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House of Representatives borne on the 
annual rolls their respective salaries for the month of October on the 
20th day of said month; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to pay all session employés of the Senate and House for the full month 
of October. ; 

CLAIM OF STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested 
by the executive authority of the State of Pennsylvania and its ac- 
counting officers to call up the bill for the purpose of reauditing an ac- 
count in which that State is interested, and having the result of that 
reauditing reported to this House at thenextsession. This bill passed 
the Senate in April last, and has been unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on War Claims, the Senate report having been adopted 
by that committee and presented to the House by its chairman, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE]. 

I ask in these closing hours of this session that this bill may be taken 
up by unanimous consent and passed. The probabilities are, Mr. 
Speaker, that if passed to-day it may, between now and to-morrow at 
1 o’clock, receive the approval of the President. The bill provides sim- 
ply for reauditing—nothing else. It makesnoappropriation. It sim- 

ly requires a report to be made to this House. I ask, therefore, in 
behalf of tbe State of Pennsylvania that the bill may be taken up and 
passed. It is Senate bill No, 2329. Iam sure that, if properly under- 
stood, it will meet no objection from any quarter. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I would like the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to state the character of the claim and its amount, the right to 
object being meanwhile reserved, 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, many years ago there 
was settled an account between the Government of the United States 
and the State of Pennsylvania for expenses which the State took upon 
itself to pay, expenses incurred in raising and paying certain Union 
regiments. So far as the principal of that account was concerned, 
amounting to some hundreds of thousands of dollars, it was paid by 
act of Con of April 12, 1866. But the interest, amounting to about 
$41,000, which the State of Pennsylvania assumed and absolutely paid 
to the individuals who, in the first place, advanced this money, depend- 
ing upon the State of Pennsylvania to see that it was settled and upon 
the assurance of Governor Curtin, then governor of Pennsylvania, that 
he would see to it that it should be settled, was never paid to the State, 
though authorized by the same act of Congress, this bill being designed 
to correct a mistake in the previous audit. The question came before 
the proper Departments of the Government—before the War Depart- 
ment and ultimately the Treasury Department. The matter was ac- 
quiesced in by the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, and 
more recently received some indorsement from the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, Judge Folger. The State of Pennsylvania now simply asks 
that there may be a re-examination and a reauditing of that account, 
and a report to the House of that reauditing. ‘There is no appropria- 
tion made by it. Itis, I will sayin all frankness, preliminary, perhaps, 
to asking an appropriation. But to-day the State of Pennsylvania, 
through me, asks only the passage of the Senate bill. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. It is very hard to resist an appeal from 
the State of Pennsylvania; and especially so when made by my amiable 
friend who now represents the voice of that Commonwealth in this re- 
quest. But the principle involved in this claim is one that is very far- 
reaching, as I understand. Itis the question of interest on State claims 
of the character he mentions. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Let me interrupt the gentleman 
to explain there. Some patriotic citizens of the city of Philadelphia ad- 
vanced certain money during the rebellion, amounting in all to $700,000. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. ln what year? 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania.. The State authorities then took 


upon themselves the repayment of these individuals through Congress; 
and the money was advanced for that purpose. The interest had been 
paid by them, and was due for eighteen or twenty months. The money 
had been paid, I repeat, by these patriotic citizens, and they are out of 
pocket for that sum, they or their representatives of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania up to the present time. The bill for which I now ask consider- 
ation does no more than provide for an audit of the amounts so paid. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Why did not the State pay the interest? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Because the State had advanced 
the money, and to pay the principal took all the amount of the repay- 
ment that was made by Congress to the State of Pennsylvania. The 
State paid both the principal and interest, and Congress so provided by 
the act of April 12, 1866. But the entire amount was not paid. Con- 
gress appropriated $800,000 ,and the State received less than $700,000. 
The understanding was then that another settlement would be made; 
and the object of this bill is to carry out that understanding. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. As I understand it, then, the State of 
Pennsylvania has no interest in the question. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, it had, because the State 
undertook to see to the payment originally and the State to-day is seek- 
ing to have a reaudit of the account made. I am now simply asking, 
as one of the members from the State of Pennsylvania, to have this bill 
taken up and passed, which is at the instance of and in obedience to the 
desire of the executive authorities of the State of Pennsylvania. 

As I said before, this bill passed the Senate unanimously many 
months ago, was unanimously recommended by the Senate committee, 
and was unanimously reported by the War Claims Committee of this 
House through the chairman, General STONE, of Kentucky. The re- 
port is very full, setting out all the facts from beginning toend. But 
J can not say, I will state in great frankness to my friend, what the 
bill proposes ultimately to do, but suppose, of course, an appropria- 
tion will be asked to pay what is due. At present it only.authorizes 
the auditing of the claim. That is all I ask. That is all the bill does, 
Nothing is proposed by this bill in any respect touching the ultimate 
payment. It is simply for an examination and report as to the amount 
remaining due, that being the interest for this many months, which 
interest was paid by the individuals who advanced the money originally 
to the Government of the United States. They were told by those in 
authority at the time that they would be repaid. But Governor Cur- 
tin in his patriotic orders of that day took upon himself to have the 
matter brought before Congress then. That is the entire history ot 
the transaction. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has suggested considerations which do great credit to his con- 
stituents on the score of lofty patriotism on their part; but I respect- 
fully submit to him that if we were to pay them for their patriotism 
in this way, it would rob them of that credit. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. This bill does not rob them of 
any credit. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. But in all kindness to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whose wishes I have been always willing to second, 
as he knows, I desire to say that the principle of the bill involves a 
very large sum of money. The State of Massachusetts, as I happen to 
remember, has a claim of the same character, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and so with other States; the claims being 
scattered all over the United States. I think, before we commit our- 
selves to a principle of that sort, we ought to have more time to exam- 
ine and a fuller attendance of members than we have now. I there- 
fore feel bound to object. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The entire amount involved would 
not amount to more than $41,000. These patriotic gentlemen, at a 
time when patriotism was needed in this country, evinced this patriotic 
spirit, and paid the interest for twenty months or more, and they cer- 
tainly ought to be remunerated for it, or the State which made itself 
responsible. It is nothing more than right and proper and just. But 
that is not the question to-day. The only thing I ask is to pass this 
bill permitting the re-examination and reauditing ofthe account. It 
does not involve, I think, any principle such as the gentleman from 
Georgia seems to apprehend. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the matter is not before 
the House. 

LABORERS IN CLOAK-ROOMS, 

Mr. PETERS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the resolution I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The resolution will be read subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the laborers employed in the cloak-room of the House be re- 
tained during the recess and until the convening of the second session of the 
Fiftieth Congress, at the same rate of compensation they are now receiving; 
said compensation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, it is well understood that the employés 
of the House engaged in the cloak-room will have to take up the car- 
pets and clean up the Hall immediately after the sine die adjournment, 
and prior to the beginning of the next session they will have to re- 
place the carpets. They will be engaged here almost constantly during 
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the recess, and the object of the resolution is simply to give them com- 
pensation during the period of their employment. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 

Mr. PETERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. RICE, I desire to ask consideration of a bill reported from the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for consider- 
ation of a bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9768) to authorize the city of Minneapolis, Minn., to repair, alter, 
and reconstruct certain public works. 

The bill was read at length for information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman will yield to me that I may 
ask unanimous consent to substitute a resolution for a bill. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. HOOKER, I ask unanimous consent to substitute the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk for a bill which was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on War Claims. The object of 
the bill was to refer a claim to the Court of Claims, and to accomplish 
that it would have to go through both Houses, which of course can not 
now be done. I therefore offer the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to offer a resolution. 
Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion? 

Mr. HOOKER. Ido. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I will yield for that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the claim of J. H. Hurt, of Mississippi, with all the papens and 
proof in the same be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims 
under the provisions of the act approved March 3.1883, commonly known as the 
Bowman act, and the amendment thereto by section 14 of the act of March 3, 
1887, commonly known as the Tucker bill. 


Mr. KILGORE. Has the bill passed both Houses? 

Mr. HOOKER. It has not passed either House. The object is to 
substitute the resolution for the bill in order to get a reference made 
of the claim. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will be under the painful necessity of objecting; 
and I must demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 

ENROLLED BILLS. 

Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found duly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 7964) granting to the Aberdeen, Bismarck and North- 
western Railway right of way across a portion of the Sioux reserva- 
tion, in Dakota Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 10735) for the removal of the political disabilities of 
Theodore Lewis; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers 
and employés of the Senate and House of Representatives borne on the 
annual rolls their respective salaries for the month of October on the 
20th day of said month; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making appropriations to enable the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to pay session employés of the Senate and House for the full month of 
October. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move to dispense with the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that the regular order is to go on 
with the call of the roll of the House for the consideration of bills on 
the Private Calendar, in the order that has been followed for several 
Fridays. : 

The SPEAKER. Those bills are in Committee of the Whole House, 
and the present occupant of the chair could not state what the order 
would be in committee. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether 
he intends to have the order of taking up business on the Private Cal- 
endar which has been observed heretofore? 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I would ask of the committee that we 
follow the same order that we followed for two private bill days prior 
to this. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced the ‘‘ayes’? 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 4. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ‘‘ayes™ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is that a motion to adjourn? 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw it for a moment that I may have 
an opportunity to correct the RECORD. I had a somewhat warm col- 
loquy yesterday in which I am made to say that I had a certain con- 
versation with Mr. Havemeyer on the sugar schedule, when I expressly 
stated I had not had such a conversation. The whole connection shows 
that it isa mistake; but it is about a matter that I prefer thus pub- 
licly to make the correction. Iask to do so now, as I have just got 
into the city. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WHITE] allow me to make a single remark? By the resolution which 
passed yesterday the House will adjourn at 1 o’clock to-morrow, and 
if the House adjourn now to meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow it will 
hardly give time for the usual committee to wait on the President and 
report to Congress. I therefore suggest to the gentleman from New 
York that he withdraw his motion and allow a motion to be made for 
a recess until some time before 12 o’clock—say half 11. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I will withdraw the motion to adjourn 
for the purpose of permitting that motion to be made. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. If the House adjourn now, will it 
deprive us of the usual Friday evening session? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Then I hope that the House will 
not adjourn, because it will deprive the poor people who have pension 
bills on the Calendar of the last chance to have their pension granted. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend that motion so as to take a re- 
cess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to say in reference to what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] has said about getting a bill passed 
so that it might reach the President to-morrow by 1 o’clock, that there 
is more business now before the President than he can dispose of be- 
fore adjournment. : 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But to pass the bill is a great grat- 
ification to those having bills on the pension Calendar of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] to the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], that the House take a recess till 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Would it be competent for the House to take a re- 
cess to-night, after the consideration of pension bills, until to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

The question was put on the amendment of Mr. WHEELER, and it 
was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the motion to take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 19. noes 9. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But for the fact that I want to 
2 voice of the Clerk, I would endeavor to have the yeas and nays 
ca . 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. No quorum., 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman 
som Sa [Mr. TURNER] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE]. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 12, noes 5. 

_ Mr. WHITE, of New York. I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

Ro SPEAKER. There is a motion pending that has priority over 
that. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The House is now dividing. 

The SPEAKER. If objected to, of course the gentleman’s motion 
can not be made when the House is dividing. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iask unanimous consent that when the House adjourn 
to-day it be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there qbjection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] ? 


I move that the House take a recess 
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Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if that is agreed to by 
unanimous consent, will it necessarily vacate the taking of the vote 
upon the present question? 

The SPEAKER. If the House decides that when it adjourns to-day 
it will adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, it makes no decision 
whatever as to the hour at which it will adjourn to-day. The House 
is left still in session. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the House can adjourn immediately, can it 
not? 
~ The SPEAKER It can adjourn immediately, in an hour, or at 
whatever time it chooses, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that when the House ad- 
journ to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ido not wish to object to the motion, but ask 
indulgence to remind the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
who made the request that he forgot on yesterday to answer my ques- 
tion regarding the sugar trust and the sugar schedule. [Laughter. ] 
The gentleman said he would come to that matter in a moment, but he 
became so absorbed with other subjects that he forgot to give the de- 

aired information. 

I also wish to call attention to the apparent severity with which the 
Senate tariff bill deals with the industries of the three States whose 
electoral vote was so manipulated in 1876 by the Republican party 
managers as to enable them to seat Mr, Hayes in the Presidential 
chair. 

Having used those States to carry out their purposes, as illegal es 
that whereby Louis XIV seated his grandson on the throne of Spain, 
or Frederick the Great despoiled Maria Theresa of a part of her do- 
minions and annexed Silesia to Prussia, the Republicans now propose 
a change in the tariff laws which, if their theories are correct, would 
inflict great injuries upon Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina. 

South Carolina is chastised by reducing the duty on rice from 2} 
cents per pound to 1 cent per pound, and rice uncleaned is reduced 
from 14 cents to one-half of 1 cent per pound, and tar, pitch, and tur- 

tine are put on the free-list. The industries of Florida are to suffer 
y having the duty on her oranges reduced from 13 cents to 10 cents, 
while lemons are reduced from 16 cents to 10 cents, and sponges are 
laced on the free-list, and poor Louisiana has her sugar duty re- 
Sai from 83 to 41 per cent., and molasses below 56 degrees is placed 
on the free-list, which substantially puts all molasses on the free-list; 
for statistics show that while we imported 37,000,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses below 56 degrees, we imported only 2,000 gallons above 56 de- 
grees, and all molassescan be easily diluted to a point below 56 d 

Now, it must be borne in mind the Republican party contends that 
high protection is a cure for all evils. That those industries are spe- 
cially blessed whose products are protected by a high or prohibitory 
tariff. They also contend that the tariff law of 1883 reduced the tariff 
upon all articles to the very lowest limit, and that the slightest change 
in the direction of reduction must be followed by ruin, bankruptcy, 


pauperism, death, and destruction; and with such a picture of possible 
desolation before them they, without a pang, attempt to change the 
tariff on the products of the States of Louisiana, Florida, and South 
Carolina, so as to bring about these dreadful results, 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no question before the House, and I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to place in the RECORD a table which I 
have prepared, showing some of the extraordinary changes which are 
made in the Senate tariff bill to the detriment of the masses of the peo- 
ple. The table shows the increase in tax proposed by that bill upon 
some articles of wool and manufactures of wool. I do this under the 


general permission. 
Table showing the tariff on wool and manufacturers of wool, as proposed by 
the House and Senate bills. 
A House | Senate 
3 Articles, bill. bill. 
O 
1 | Scoured wool, value 30 cents or less per pound. . 82 
2 ee wool, scoured, value 30 cents or less per 
pound... . 73 
3 t wool, scoured, value 30 cents or less pound.. 5 42 
3 | Woolen rags, shoddy, waste, etc., per poun i 26 
3 | Woolen cloths, valued not above 80 cents per pound.... 40 75 
3 | Woolen shawls, valued not above 80 cents per poun: 40 68 
3 | Woolen yarns, valued between 30 and 40 cents per f 
8 ETC 000000000000 40 134 
3 oolen manufactures not otherwise provided for, val- 
ued between 3) and 40 cents per pound... ro 40 148 
3 | Woolen balmorals, valued between 30 and 40 cents per 
E NA AS E AAN EO > 40 130 
3 TA MANE valued above 80 cents per pound. 40 87 
3 | Blankets, valued not above 30 cents per pound. 40 80 
3 | Blankets, val between 30 and 40 cents per po 40 G4 
3 | Wool hats, valued not above 60 cents per 40 73 
3 | Women and children’s dress goods, weighing 4 oun 
or less per square yard, per square yard. . . . 40 80 
3 Same. weighing over 4 ounces per square yard, pe 2 
. 71 
3 i 40 90 
3 1 5 40 73 
3| Woolen druggets and bockings, printed, ete., per ü z 
g 
3 40 53 


I also wish to place in the RECORD a table which I requested to be 
furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, showing the value and duties col- 
lected on certain articles under existing law, and also showing the ex- 
cess in amounts of duty under the Senate substitute over and above 
like amounts under existing law, as well as under the bill passed by 
the House on July 21, 1888. A table somewhat similar to this has 
been printed in the RECORD, but the bureau discovered errors in their 
calculations which are corrected in this table. 


Values of and duties collected on the below-named manufactured articles entered for consumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1887, with the estimated amounts of duty accruing on like imports under the provisions of House bill 9051 and the Senate substitute; also, showing 
the excess in amounts of duty under the Senate substitute over like amounts under the present laws and House bill 9051. 


Excess of duties under Senate substitute 


Duties collected under— over— 
Asiti. Saa Present laws. House bill. Senate substitute. | Present laws. House bill, 
Y Av. ad Av. ad Per Per 
Amounts. yare Amounts. —— Amounts, peer Amounts, coast 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
. 67 | $7, 055, 824. 94 70.40 | $4, 008. 948. 28 40.00 | $7,531, 853. 64 75.15 | $476,028.70 6.75 | $3,522, 905.38 N. 88 
02 | 12,398, 974. 92 72.09 | 6. 879, 688. 41 40. 00 | 13, 419, 025. 95 78. 021. 020. 081. 03 8.23 | 6, 539, 389. 54 35.05 
453.74 1, 243. 689. 31 62. 80 792, 181. 49 40. 00 1, 935. 33 71.90 180, 246.02 | 14.50 631, 753. 84 79.44 
, 998. 19 654, 008. 00 63.50 4 1. 999. 27 40,00 708, 154. 09 68.27 49, 146. 00 7.51 291, 154.73 70. 67 
Yarns 562.09 | 1,207,734. 64 69.11 699, 024. 84 40.00 | 1,989, 238. 45 113.83 781,501.81 | G4.71 1, 290, 211. 61 186.00 
Cottons: 
t Thread, not on spools... 919,702. 30 423, 759. 58 46.08 355, 035 58 38. 60 466, 497. 26 50.72 42,737.68 | 10.09 111, 461, 68 31.39 
Goth 3, 555,37. 28 1, 617, 200. 80 45.49 1. 422, 138. 91 40.00 1, 777, 010. 63 19. 98 159, 809. 83 9.88 854,871.72 24.95 
Flax, hemp, and jute: 
wo d bleached 
ineng, eta 589,418.55 | 4,756, 296.50 35.00 | 3,397, 354.64 25.00 | 5, 435, 767.42 40.00 679,470.92 | 14.29 | 2,038, 412. 78 60.00 
Laces and embroideries.] 1, 142, 473.35 342, 742. 00 20. 00 312. 742. 00 30. 00 571, 236. 67 50. 00 225,491.67 | 66.67 228, 494. 67 66, 67 
SS ER LT RS) 789, 013. 50 276, 154.73 35.00 118, 354. 02 15.00 315, 605. 40 40.00 39,450.67 | 14,29 197,251.38 | 166.66 
Tron and steel: 
42.92 2. 614. 388. 65 42.92 3. 488, 080. 52 695. 33, 42 
84.30 545, 853. 04 54.57 777, 672, 29 x 12. 47 
33.80 | Free. . . . . . 5, 706, 433. 89 100, 00 
25.00 | Free oee 76,871.10 100. 00 
* Minus, 


Nork.— The amounts of duty stated as “collected” under House bill and Senate substitute are estimated upon the imports of 1887. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF Statistics, Washington, D. C., October 11, 1888. 


To Hon. Josxyn WmeEELER, 


W. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 
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I will also submit a table, likewise prepared by the Bureau of Statis- | rates under existing laws, under the House bill, and under the Senate 
ax ihe comparative 2 valorem 5 The table gives ad valorem | bill. It also gives values and duties and average rates under each bill. 


Comparative statement. 


rage ad valorem rates of dut 
8 on merchandise dutiable Merchandise dutiable under present laws and placed on the free-list under— 
under— 


Duties collected under present laws, 


Schedules. tute, Total duties, 


Fs | at | “30.01 an 

. Chemicals.. x 3 

3 Earthen and 59.12 | 53.09 | 59.56 57. 82 

C. Metals. 44.56 | 41.12 40.77 | 42,13 

D. Wooden ware. 34.00 | 29.32 | 18.00 | 18.88 

E. Sugar 78.15 | 63.41 | 82.03 41.02 |. 

F. Tobacco... 83.82 | 83.32 | 83.32 | 70.36 

G. Provisions. 24.33 | 23.34 | 22.16 | 23.58 

H. Liquors.. 72.64 | 72.64| 72.61 78.21 

I. Cottons...... 39.99 | 39.07 | 39.99 | 40.74 

J. Hemp, flax, and jute 34.37 | 24.81 | 31.73 35.47 

K. Wool and woolens.. 68.99 | 40.08 | 58.80 | 66.12 

L. Silk goods. — 49.71 | 49.71 | 49.71 | 50.67 |. 

M. Ks, pa et 22.13 | 22.07 | 22.14 | 23.54 

N. Sundries.. 26.80 | 24.78 | 27.92 | 28.20 
50. 60 | 42.77 | 48.10 | 42.75 


.—This table shows a deficiency of $330,050.37 in the value of, and of $220,79L41 in the duty collected on dutiable merchandise in 1887, as reported in the 
PR See of the Chief of the Baroka, of Statistics. This difference is principally due to the omission from this table of dutiable merchandise ($177,909.59) 
withdrawn free of duty from erectus and = EASE Ane Sa oe under rong of the schedules. If these amounts had been included, the average ad va- 

f dut: r the present laws wo Ə 47.10 ins! of 47. r cent. 
15 8 Jed iyaa of House = — is thatof e er fon Ways and Means, House of Representatives, as published by the clerk of that committee, and 
nate substitute that of the Senate subcommittee on a 

ot . LN duties under both House bill and Senate substitute are computed on the importation of 1887, without ting upon any possible increase 
or decrease consequent upon a decrease or increase in the rates of duty Taposs by the pro bills. The computations have been made as accurate as practi- 
cable, but in many cases under the Senate substitute a calculation was made impossible by the change from an ad valorem to a specific rate of duty. In such 
cases no account has been taken of the proposed 5 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF Srartsrics, Washington, D. C., October 11, 1888. 
Hon. Josera WHEELER. 


I also submit, in tabular form, a comparative statement showing | passed by this House, and under the substitute proposed by the Sen- 
the operations of the tariff under the existing laws, under the bill | ate. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 


Comparative statement showing the operations under the present tariff laws, under House bill No. 9051, and under the Senate substitute, respectively, 
based upon the quantities and values of dutiable merchandise entered for consumption in the United States during the year ending June 30, 1887. 


Values of merchandise dutiable under Duties collected on merchandise dutiable under— 
House bill 9051. Senate substitute. 
Schedules, Sen 
Present laws. Present laws. 
substitute. At present | At rates Sen- 
rates, ate substitute. 
A, Chemicals 818. 864, 257.96 | $14, 328,700.00 |*$16,027,271.69 | $6,199, 811.99 $4, 810,400.92 | *$4, 602,661.78 
B. Earthen and glass ware 13, 056, 150.43 | 13, 025,360.46 | 13,056, 150. 43 7, 776, 202, 42 7, 776, 202, 42 7, 548, 760. 03 
O. Metals .. 55. 111. 922. 37 | 36. 788, 809. 46 55, 111, 922. 37 22,469, 401. 89 22, 480. 401. 89 23, 218, 801. 21 
D. Wooden ware. 7, 697, 357.06 1, 018, 154. 94 7, 697, 357.08 1,385, 356.19 1, 385, 356,19 1, 454, 309. 11 
E. Sugar. . 74,212, 279.20 74. 242, 279. 20 68, 905, 915.0758, 016, 688. 34 56, 519, 995. 74 28, 265, 431.09 
F. Tobacco 10, 955,125.03 | 10,955,125.03 | 10,955, 125.03 9, 127, 758. 26 9, 127, 758, 26 7, 107, 710. 12 
G. Provisio 39, 165,566.07 | 35, 831,552.21 | #41, 198, 052.10 9,529, 091. 81 9, 128, 241. 26 +9, 736, 609. 98 
H. Liquors. 10, 190, 946.40 | 10,190,946.40 | 10,190, 946. 40 7, 402, 242. 82 7, 402, 242. 82 7, 706, 684. 81 
I. Cottons ... 30, 208, 851.83 | 30,208, 851.83 | 30, 208, 679.83 12, 081. 297. 43 12,081, 263,03 | 12,306, 648, 04 
J. Hemp, 33. 807,282.55 19. 316, 781. 15 24, 802, 607.55 9, 497, 981.74 7, 870, 329. 08 8, 798, 021. 87 
K. Wool and woolens 60, 586,613.61 | 42, 379, 628.64 60, 588, 613.61 35, 629, 534. 13 35, 629, 534.13 40, 060, 648, 41 
. Silk 3 31, 204. 278.58 31, 264, 276.58 , 264, 278.58 135, 510. 300. 70 15. 540, 300. 70 15, 842, 061. 96 
M. Books, papers, eto 5.214.635. 21 5, 214, 635.21 5, 214, 635, 21 1, 154, 369. 41 1, 154, 369. 41 1, 227, 455. 61 
N. Sundries. eserse — — 59, 580, 008. 88 54,737,660, 43 703. 440. 90 186, 001, 597. 38 14, 435,013. 44 114.581. 016. 00 
r | 449, 945,271.15 | 379,502, 258. 54 211, 811, 632. 49 205,330, 409.29 | 182,516, 820, 02 
* $36,936 ; duty, $3,773.69 from free-list. + $3,235,091.03 ; duty, $574,843.44 from free list. 1 $7,461; duty, $2,934.40 from free-list. 


These tables clearly show the superiority of the House bill to the Sen- | cent., his pepper 60 per cent., his tobacco 180 per cent., his cigar 110 
ate bill as a measure of relief for the people—particularly for the farmer. | per cent., his window-glass 60 per cent., his bridles 35 per cent., horse- 
The Senate bill proposes to deprive the farmer of whatever small pro- | shoe nails 55 per cent., his hammers 20 per cent., his plows 45 per cent., 
tection they have heretofore accorded him, and to increase the burdens | his trace-chains 55 per cent., his Bible 25 per cent., his carpet 50 per 
he has to bear wherever it can be done. Heaven knows his burden is cent., his sheets 45 per cent., and his blankets 85 per cent. 
grievous enough without increasing the exactions. Nor does this list include all the taxes the r agriculturist must 
Under the present law his flannel shirt is taxed 95 per cent., his coat | pay. His wife’s broom is taxed 30 per cent., her cooking utensils 40 
55 per cent., his shoes 35 per cent., his hat S5 per cent., his bucket 55 | per cent., her cooking soda 50 per cent., her needles 25 per cent., her 
pa cent., his tin wash-basin 55 per cent., his cotton towel 45 per cent., | spool thread 74 per cent., her calico dress 55 per cent», and the yarn 
plates 50 per cent., his knives and forks 35 per cent., his salt 60 per | she knits into socks for her husband and children is taxed 80 per cent. 
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In fact, whether in his house, in his field, at his table, in his bed, 
or on his knees the farmer is taxed by every possible device, on every 
conceivable article he must use. 

MILLIONAIRES AND MORTGAGED FARMS, 

One statement of an unquestionable and undeniable fact will suffice 
to show that the tendency of Republican legislation has always been to 
oppress the farmer. 

When the Republican party came into power the millionaires of the 
country could have been counted on the fingers of one pair of hands, and 
mortgages on farms were, comparatively speaking, unknown. To-day, 
as the logical outcome of the Republican policy, millionaires are count- 
less and most of the farms in the West and Northwest are mortgaged to 
the money barons of the manufacturing States of the East and North- 
east. 


That this is no exaggerated statement is shown by the dispatches 
which constantly appear in the public press. One of recent date is in 


these words: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 17. 


M. J. Horsemann, of this city, who has been investigating the condition ofthe 
farmers in er County, Dakota, who were reported to be starving to death, 
returned last night. He says there are seventy families who are absolutely 
destitute of food and fuel, and something must be done, and immediately, or 
they will starve to death, The real condition of the people is beyond descrip- 


n, 
Men, women, and children are in rags, and they have nota cent in the world, 
crops were totally destroyed, and their land, stock, and farm implements 
are mortgaged up to their full value, and the mortgagers are threatening fore- 


The most absolute distress prevailed everywhere. Women and children were 
crying, and men were going barefooted and in rags. 

Do the gentlemen of the Republican party believe that the people, 
the great body of workers whose sacrifices in war and labors in 
have made country great, glorious, and wealthy, would ever know- 
ingly have imposed such burdens upon themselves ? 

0, Mr. Speaker, they can not believe it themselves and can not ex- 
pect such an absurdity to be credited by others. Thanks to the saga- 
cious leadership of our courageous President, the people have been 
aroused. Day by day they are learning how they have been through 
many weary and sorrowful years made victims of an unparalleled sys- 
tem of wong and extortion. 

The intelligent and impartial jury of the American people is now 
called upon to decide this great and momentous question. That it will 
be decided in the interest of right and justice 1 can not doubt. That 
we must ultimately triumph in this righteous contest I believe as 
firmly as I believe that to-morrow’s sun will rise. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. There is noth- 
ing before the House, except a request for unanimous consent. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE]? 

Mr. WHEELER, I would like an answer to my question. 

TheSPEAKER. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAY- 
LOR] insists upon the regular order. 

Mr. BAYN Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the deficiency 
bill has not yet been returned with the President’s signature, and that 
several other bills are in the same position, it seems quite important 
that the House should have two hours to-morrow, and I do hope that 
unanimous consent will now be given that when we adjourn to-day it 
will be to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow, and I do trust that neither 
the tariff question nor any other will be allowed to interfere with that 
simple, single proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objectionismade. Gentlemen who desire to vote 
will please come forward and pass between the tellers. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I move a call of the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will announce the result so far. Upon 
this question the yeas are 12 and the nays 6. Does the gentleman still 
insist upon the point of no quorum ? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I do. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WHITE] moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken on the motion to order a call of the House, 
and it was not to. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 14, noes 18. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent, pending the count by tellers, to offer a resolution which applies to 
the distribution of publications to members of the House. I think 
every member of the House is interested in the matter, and while this 
is not a question of privilege, yet it trims very close to it, and I think 
no member will object to the passage of the resolution. It will be re- 
membered by gentlemen who were here at the time that on the last 
day of the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Hammond, of Georgia, intro- 
duced a resolution providing that publications ordered by the Forty- 
ninth Congress should be continued to members of that Congress al- 


though their terms expired on the 3d day of March, 1887. The reso- 
lution I desire to offer now is simply intended to repeal that one, so 
as to permit books ordered by the Forty-ninth Congress to be appor- 
tioned by the Doorkeeper as they come in to members of the Fiftieth 
Congress who were not members of the Forty-ninth. I think it is 
right and proper and ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the presentation of the re- 
quest? If not, the resolution will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The original resolution was introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAIDLAW], whom I do not now see 
in the House. The Committee on Printing thought that his resolution 
did not exactly cover the matter, and therefore recommend a substi- 
tute. The reading of the report will explain this matter. 

| The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred a House resolution that 
all documents and books published by the authority of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress which now stand to the credit of such members of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress as are not members of the Fiſtieth Congress shall be, and the same hereb: 
are, placed to the credit of their successors, respectively.” report the same bac 
with a recommendation that it do not * but that the following resolution 
be adopted as a substitute in lien thereof: 

** Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to apportion to the members of the Fiftieth Congress all 
books which have not yet been apportioned, including all the volumes of the 
second edition of Wharton’s Digest, notwithstanding the resolution of the House 
of March 2, 1887, introduced by Mr. Hammond, wh ch is hereby repealed.” 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution reported by the Committee on Printing; which was 
adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the original resolution, 
for pi the resolution just adopted was a substitute, will lie on the 
table. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask that a resolution on the same subject, 
introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WALKER], be also 
laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, that order will be 
made. . 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion that the 
House take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Gentlemen 
sesiring to vote on that question will pass between the tellers and be 
counted. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I renew the request made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

TheSPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I now withdraw the motion for a recess. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I wish the gentleman would withhold his motion 
for a moment while I present a proposition to which I understand there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understood there was a motion pending to ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. That has been decided in the negative. 

Mr. KILGORE. Upon the motion that the House go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar the point of no quo- 
rum” was raised. 

The SPEAKER. Therefore that question is still pending. No quo- 
rum having voted, the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Texas Soa KILGORE] and the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; there being—ayes 19, noes 8. 

The House accordingly (at 1-o’clock p. m.) adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at 11 o’clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. G. A. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11607) granting a pension to 
John Cummings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSHANE: A bill (H. R. 11608) granting a pension to Al- 
bert A. Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITION, 


The following petition was laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the rule, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition for reduction of taxes on dental and sur- 
gical goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 
SATURDAY, October 20, 1888. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee of two members of the Senate be appointed, to 

- join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Representatives, to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that Co 
having finished its business, will be ready to close the present session by an 
adjournment to-day at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How shall the committee be ap- 
pointed? 

Mr. ALLISON and others. By the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution being silent, the Chair 
will designate, if there be no objection, to serve upon the committee 
named in the resolution the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBURY]. 


CIVIL-SERVICE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to submit the views of the minority of 
the select committee appointed to examine into the condition of the 
civil service. I ask that the order hitherto made by the Senate for the 
printing of the majority report be extended so as to include these views 
of the 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and it 
will be so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MITCHELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 117) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
the election of Senators by the votes of the people of the States; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The joint resolution is introduced in pursuance 
of instructions of the Legislature of my State, and I will state that itis 
also in accordance with my own judgment. I ask that the joint reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The joint resqhution was ordered to be printed in the RECORD and 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States be pro to the tures of the several States; which, when rati- 
fied by three-fourths of said tures, shall become and be a part of the Con- 
stitution, namely: 

Strike out the word “ Legislature” in the first clause of section 3 of Article I, 
. ee in lieu thereof the word people; so that said clause shall be 
as folio 2 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the people thereof for six years; and each Senator shall 
have one yote.” 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 118) to amend 
and enlarge the provisions of a joint resolution approved July 25, 1866, 


entitled Joint resolution to refer the claim of the administrator of on 


Richard W. Meade, deceased, to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the Senate the 

8 accompanying the bill (S. 2563) to compensate Mrs. Sarah L. Larimer for 

important services rendered the military authorities in 1864 at Deer Creek Sta- 
tion, Wyoming, and for loss of property taken by the Sioux Indians. 


RECESS. 
558 ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 

0 

Mr. COCKRELL. Would it not be better to take a recess nominally 
and yet be in a condition to receive any message that may come, with 
the 5 that no business shall be transacted until the hour 
nam 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 11 o’clock and 12 minutes a. m.). 
By unanimous consent, the Senate will informally take a recess, and 
business will be resumed as occasion may require. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 11 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m.). 
The Senate will receive a message from the House of Representatives. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. Res. 
233) authorizing the exhibits made by the Government at the centen- 
nial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Central States at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to remain at said exposition until and including the 15th day of 
November, 1888; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the House had passed a resolution 
viding that a committee of three members on the part of the House 
appointed, to join a similar committee on the part of the Senate, to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that the 


two Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn, and to respectfully in- 
quire whether he has any further communication to make to them. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
MCMILLIN, Mr. TURNER of Georgia, and Mr. RYAN as the commit- 
tee under the foregoing resolution of the House. 


GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS AT CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


Mr. TELLER. H ask for the present consideration of the joint reso- 
lution which has just come from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read the 
first time by its title. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the exhibits made by 
the Government at the centennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and 
Central States at Cincinnati, Ohio, to remain at said exposition until and 
eee the 15th day of November, 1888, was read the first time by 
its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the joint 
resolution will be read the second time at length. 

By unanimous consent the joint resolution was read the second time 
at length, and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution of July 16, 
1888, a report from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, together with 
charts and tables prepared under his direction, upon the climate of 
Oregon, and upon the climatic and other conditions of the agricultural 
districts of Eastern Oregon and Washington Territory, etc.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

At 12 0’clock and 35 minutes p. m. a message from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, announced that the Speaker 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the 
exhibits made by the Government at the centennial exposition of the 
Ohio Valley and Central States at Cincinnati, Ohio, to remain at said 
exposition until and including the 15th day of November, 1888; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 19th instant approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lutions: 

An act (S. 45) for the relief of Col. James C. Duane; 

An act (S. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Fenno, deceased; 

An act (S. 1137) for the relief of Adam L. Epley; 

An act 8 307) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy; 

An act (S. — granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; 

An act (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. 


, 
An act (S. 2110) granting the right of way for the construction of a 
railroad through the Hot Springs reservation,.State of Arkansas; 

An act (S. 1494) to secure to the Cherokee freedmen and others their 
proportion of certain proceeds of lands under the act of March 3, 1883; 

An act (S. 3597) to provide for the disposal of the Fort Wallace mili- 
tary reservation in Kansas; 

An act (S. 2802) to fix the number of unbound and bound Journals 
of the Senate and House of Representatives and to provide for their 
distribution; 

An act (S. 3620) supplementary to the act approved February 3, 1887, 
entitled“ An act to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon;’’ 

An act (S. 3433) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
the surrender of and cancel land patents to Indians in certain cases; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 59) authorizing Brig. Gen. Absalom Baird, 
United States Army, to accept from the President of the French Re- 
public a diploma conferring the decoration of commander of the Na- 
tional Order of the Legion of Honor; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 112) authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point Henry 
Lecomte, of Switzerland; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 116) authorizing the Secretary of War to pro- 
tect the Washington Aqueduct tunnel. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


At 12 o'clock and 42 minutes p. m. Mr. ALLISON and Mr. SAULs- 
BURY, of the joint committee appointed to wait upon the President of 
the United States and notify him that Congress was ready to adjourn, 
appeared at the bar of the Senate, and 

Mr. ALLISON said: Mr. President, the committee spen by this 
body, in association with a similar committee from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have the honor to inform the Senate that they communi- 
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cated to the President of the United States the fact that the two Houses 
were now ready to adjourn unless he had some further communication 
to make, and in response he stated that he had no further communica- 
tion to submit. 

THANKS TO PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MorGaninthechair), The reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due, and hereby are tendered, to 
Hon. Joun J. IXNGALLS, President pro lempore of the Senate, for the uniformly 
soy Ese a and impartial manner in which he has presided over its delib- 
eral 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. [Putting the question.] The resolution is unanimously 
adopted. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 1 o’clock p. m.). Senators, grati- 
tude impels and usaze permits the Chair to postpone for an instant 
the moment of our separation to acknowledge the honor of your resolu- 
tion of confidence and approval. 

But justice demands the admission thatif the Chair has succeeded in 
the discharge of the delicate and important duties of his position; if 
order has been maintained in debate; if the laws have been impartially 
administered; if promptness, facility, and correctness in the transaction 
of public business have been secured; if the traditions of the Senate, 
which are its noblest heritage, have been preserved inviolate, it is due 
to your considerate indulgence, to your constant and cordial co-opera- 
tion. Without these the greatest abilities could not succeed; with 
these the humblest faculties could not fail. 

The termination of the longest continuous session of the Senate since 
the foundation of the Government approaches; and trusting that the 
Supreme Power, which controls the destinies of nations as well as the 
fortunes of men, may, during the brief interval of your labors in this 
Chamber, continue His beneficence to each of you personally, to the 
families of which you aremembers, to the States of which you are rep- 
resentatives, and to the country of which you are citizens, the Chair 
announces that the Senate stands adjourned without day. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate, October 16, 1888. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
Charles W. Irish, of Nevada, to be surveyor-general of Nevada. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, October 20, 1888. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Rev. J. H. CUTHBERT, D.D., 
offered the following prayer: 

Oh, Thou whose throne is in the heavens, and whose kingdom ruleth 
over all, the Judge of the earth, the Sovereign of the universe, our 
God and our Father! draw nigh unto us as we attempt to draw nigh 
unto Thee. Let Thy blessing be upon all who are in authority in the 
land, both State and National; Thy servant, the President of the 
United States, both Houses of Congress, the members of the Supreme 
Court, and especially this assembly. Grant unto these Thy servants, 
O God, that they may be faithful stewards of the trust committed unto 
them, and by their zeal and devotion may truly represent the people 
and approve themselves as ministers of God to them for good and not 
for evil. And grant unto the people they represent that appreciation 
of this high and responsible service that will lead them profoundly to 
sympathize with Thy servants here. ` 

We thank Thee for all that Thou hast done during this session by 
Thy servants. Whatever has been wrong in spirit or in action, in 
mercy forgive. Whatever has met with Thy approval, confirm, O Lord, 
and establish; establish Thou the work of their hands upon them; yea, 
the work of their hands establish Thou it. 

We thank Thee, most merciful Father, that in so large an assembly, 
so few of Thy servants have been summoned away by death, and that 
many who have been sick well nigh unto death have been in Thy merci- 
fal providence restored. The shadows have fallen upon their house- 
holds, but the goodness and mercy of our God have been extended to 
them all. 

And now let Thy blessing be upon them in this parting interview— 
Thy servant, the Speaker of the House, all its officers, all the members, 
present or absent; the representatives of the press, who have recorded 
these proceedings, the witnesses of these proceedings. The Lord watch 
over and between us all. Our fathers, where are they? and the proph- 
ets, do they live forever? Like shadows they have gone; like shad- 
ows we follow them. Whatever time we are in trouble be Thou our 


helper; whatever time we are in darkness, uncertainty, and doubt, be 
Thou our guide, our guide even unto death, and through death to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born in heaven. 

Our Father, who art in heaven; hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done upon earth even as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. Lead us not into temptation. Deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever, Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal, if there be no objection, will bo ap- 
proved, with a slight correction in reference to a part which relates to 
the decision of the Chair yesterday morning. It is simply a verbal 
inaccuracy. The Chair hears no objection. 

OHIO CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I ask unanimous consent to submit at 
this time for consideration a joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: F 


Joint resolution authorizing the exhibits made by the Government at the cen- 
tennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Central States at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gem at said exposition until and including the 15th day of November, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That authority is here- 
by granted to continue until and including November 15, 1883, the exhibits 
made by the Government at the centennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and 
pons States at Cincinnati, Ohio, under authority of the act approved May 28, 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. This is simply to authorize a continuance 
of the exhibits until the date mentioned. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I see no objection to the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 233) was con- 
sidered, read a second time, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ie; at being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


pa: 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. McMILLIN submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the House be appointed to 
join a similar committee on the part of the Senate to wait on the President of 
the United States and inform him that the two Houses of Congress are ready to 
82 and respectfully inquire if he has any further communication to make 

em, 


The SPEAKER appointed Mr. MOMILLIN, of Tennessee, Mr. TUR- 
NER, of Georgia, and Mr. Ry An, of Kansas, members of the committee 
on the part of the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I move that the House take a recess 
until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask the gentleman to withdraw that motion 
for a moment to permit me to submit a resolution authorizing the Door- 
keeper to employ certain laborers now on the roll, and who will be nec- 
essary in his department during the recess. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Very well; I will hear the resolution. 

LABORERS UNDER DOORKEEPER. 


` Mr. RICHARDSON. I submit the resolution I send to the desk, 
and hope the House will agree to its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be authorized and directed to re- 
tain in the service and pay of the House during the month of Novemberall per- 
sons employed by the session in his department now on the laborers’ roll, in- 
clading’T. E. Hackman, the riding page, and the assistant folder in the seal-room, 
at the same rate of compensation now paid said persons; and the Clerk of the 
House be directed to pay said persons out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. These employés are necessary principally in 
the care of the furniture under the Doorkeeper. There are seven or 
eight of them in all; and the Doorkeeper desires to be permitted to re- 
tain them during the time mentioned. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I now renew the motion that the House 
take a recess until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend the motion by making it 12 
o'clock. We are compelled to adjourn at 1 o’clock to-day, and some- 
thing may transpire to occupy the remaining hour of the session that 
would be of great importance to the country. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman that the 
half hour remaining of the session has been decided to be ample. 
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Mr. WHEELER. But the gentleman can not know what may trans- 
ire to require a session of the House during that half hour. 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I think the time fixed is ample. 
The amendment of Mr. WHEELER was rejected. 
The motion of Mr. TuRNER, of Georgia, was then adopted. 
And accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 12 minutes a, m.) the House took 
a recess until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., resumed its session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. NEWELL, one of its clerks. an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the exhibits made by the Govern- 
ment at the centennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Central 
States at Cincinnati, Ohio, to remain at said exposition until and in- 
cluding the 15th day of November, 1888. 

Also, that the Senate had appointed, as members on the part of the 
Senate of the joint committee to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that Congress, having finished its business, was 
zay, to adjourn, Mr. ALLISON and Mr. SAULSBURY. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolution ot 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the sanie, namely: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the exhibits made by the 
Government at the centennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Cen- 
tral States at Cincinnati, Ohio, to remain at said exposition until and 
including the 15th day of November, 1888. 


RICHARD E. RHEA, 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resotved by the House of Representatives, That the Doorkeeper be wothosteed to 

retain in his employment for the month of November Ric: E. Rhea, mail- 

of the House, at the same rate of compensation he now receives; and the 

2 k of the House be authorized to pay raid sum out of the contingent fund of 
e House. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Iwill state, Mr. Speaker, that this morning when 
the resolution was offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
erp providing for certain employments during the recess, this was 
seemingly omitted. There js a demand for his services for ten days 
after the conclusion of a session, and for the ten days preceding the next 
session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand from the Clerk of the House that the 
contingent fund of the House is exhausted, or will be when the appro- 
priations already made by the House are provided for. It will there- 
fore be unnecessary to pass any other resolution making drafts upon 
that fund. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. This will take very little money, not more than 


Mr. KILGORE. ButI understand from the Clerk that there was 
not enough money in the fund to pay what has been already voted 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Then this will simply go into the prorate. I 
can say to the gentleman that it is imperative that these services should 


be performed, and if the money to pay for them is not in the fund it 


can be provided for in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not think it is necessary to pass any further 
resolutions of this character, for the reason I have stated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I suggest to the gentleman that this will be 
provided for in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. I will not object further. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
Intion was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JULIA A. NUTT. 


Mr. LAGAN. Iask unanimous consent to take up for consideration 
at this time the bill (H. R. 11580) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt. 
TheSPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? ; 
Mr. KILGORE. I think we ought not to pass any more bills. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 


Mr. WASHINGTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the clerk of the Committee on Manufactures be continued on 
the roll, at the rate of $6 per day, during the recess of the present Congress, the 
committee having been authorized to sit during the recess; and that the Clerk 


x the House be authorized to pay the same out of the contingent fund of the 
ouse, 


Mr. WASHINGTON. I want to state that the Committee on Man- 
ufactures has been authorized to sit during the recess, but in the reso- 
lution giving that authority no provision was made for a clerk, so that 
unless the resolution be adopted they will be without a clerk. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Is the clerk of that committee an annual clerk ? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. No; he is a session clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution ? J 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHINGTON moved to reconsider the yote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr, MOMILLIN, Mr. TURNER of Georgia, and Mr. RYAN, the com- 
mittee appointed to wait upon the President, having returned, pre- 
sented themselves at the bar of the House, and 

Mr. McMILLIN said: Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President to inform him that both Houses were ready to 
adjourn and to ask whether he had any further communication to make 
to Congress, instruct me to report that they have performed that duty 
and have received the response from the President that he has no fur- 
ther communication to make. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD the paper which I hold in my hand, which isa 
reply to the report on ‘‘free quinine’’ prepared by Mr. John W. 
Springer at the request of Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, a member of 
this House, and heretofore printed in the RECORD. J 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. A few days ago objection was made to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 8 having printed in the RECORD 
something in relation to the tariff, because it was not his own produc- 
tion. From what I know of the paper presented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania it comes under the same head, and therefore I ob- 
ject. 

RECESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now take a 
recess until seven minutes to 1 o’clock. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Iask the gentleman to withhold that 
motion for a moment in order that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I yield for that purpose. 


EMPLOYES OF HOUSE POST-OFFICE. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of resentatives (the Senate concurring), That the em- 
ployés in the post-office of the House of Representatives be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House for two weeks’ services next preceding the 
ginning of the next session of Congress which they are required to perform; 
the sum to be fixed upon the present rate of their compensation. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RECESS. 


The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was then agreed to; and the House 
accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) took a recess until 
seven minutes to 1 o’clock. 

The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 12 o’clock and 
53 minutes p. m. 

THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 
Mr. McMILLIN having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. RYAN offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this House are hereby tendered to Hon. Jonx G. 
CARLISLE, thes ker, for the courtesy, ability, and fairness with which he has 
presided over the deliberations of the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 
announced that he had approved bills and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

An act (H. R. 10112) granting to the Duluth and Winnipeg Railway 
Company the right of way through the Fond du Lac Indian reserva- 
tion, in the State of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 101) providing for the printing of decisions 
5 = Department of the Interior regarding public lands and pensions 

or sale; 

An act (H, R. 7516) to increase the pension of Sylvester Stearns; 

An act (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; 


. 
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An act (H. R. 10606) to constitute Lincoln, Nebr., a port of delivery, 
and to extend the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled “An 
act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
_ dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” to the said port of Lincoln; 

An act (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
Alfred Pleasonton with the rank and grade of major; 

An act (H, R. 4765) for the relief of G. W. McAdams; 

An act (H. R. 11181) making an appropriation for the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion act; 

An act (H. R. 8962) for the relief of Anthony L. Woodson; 

An act (H. R. 4601) to amend the naval record of Nickolas Leuschen, 
Peter Leuschen, and Loth Possum; 

An act (H. R. 7421) for establishing a light off Pamlico Point, North 
Carolina; 

An act (H. R. 6514) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; 

An act (H. R. 11599) to authorize the Postmaster-General to rent a 
suitable building in the city of Washington to be used as a mail-bag 
repair-shop, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 1641) for the erection of a light-house, at or near a 

int midway between Barnegat and Navesink lights, in the State of 

ew Jersey; 

An act (H. R. 1249) for establishing a light-house and fog-signal on 
Roe Island, Suisun Bay, California; 

An act (H. R. 5700) to facilitate the transportation of life-saving and 
light-house supplies at Hog Island, Virginia; 

An act (H. R. 7604) for the establishment of a light-house and fog- 
signal at or near Gull Shoal, Pamlico Sound, North Carolina; 

An act (H. R. 6619) for the relief of Eliza A. Cutter Jones; 

An act (H. R. 2196) for the relief of S. T. Marshall; 

An act (H. R. 10735) for the removal of the political disabilities of 
Theodore Lewis, of Louisiana; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 229) to print the agricultural report for 


888; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 231) authorizing the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to pay to the officers and 
employés of the Senate and House of Representatives borne on the an- 
nual rolls their respective salaries for the month of October on the 

- 20th day of said month; : 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 232) making appropriations to enable the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
pay the a employés of the Senate and House for the full month of 

tober; and 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing the exhibits made by the 
Goverment at the centennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Cen- 
tral States at Cincinnati, Ohio, to remain at said exposition until and 
including the 15th day of November, 1888. 

Nore. —The message also announced that the following bills having 


been presented to the President on October 5, 1888, and not having 
been returned by him to the House of Congress in which they origi- 
nated within the ten days prescribed by the Constitution, had become 
laws without his signature: 

An act (H. R. 6022) granting a pension to Smith Bodkins; 

An act (H, R. 10171) granting a pension to Rachel Rogers; 

An act (H. R. tenes granting a pension to Catharine Mulligan; 

An act (H. R. 10274) granting a pension to Joseph W. Filler; 

An act (H. R. 10672) granting a pension to Mighill H. Patten; 

An act (H. R. 9148) to grant a pension to Jane Robinson; and 

An act (H. R. 3908) increasing the pension of Jesse L. Garrett. 

THANKS TO OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HOPKINS, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
e for the present consideration of the resolntion which I send to the 
esk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this House be tendered to the Clerk and the offi- 
cers of this House for the courteous discharge of their duties, 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, [now de- 
clare this House adjourned sine die. 


PRIVATE BILL INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 
Under the rule A private bill of the following title was introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. BUNNELL: A bill (H. R. 11609) granting a pension to 
Hellen A. Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Petition of Eunice G. Saunders, widow of 
William Saunders, for a widow’s pension—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, 

Also, petition of John Tynen, Stephen Winningder, Daniel Whitman, 
and Horace Merrill, for pension as veterans of the Mexican war—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of John Tynen and others—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, Maine, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Mississippi, Virginia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Georgia, and California, in favor of pure lard and pure food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of citizens of Pickett County, of 
Henderson County, and of Sunbright, Tenn., in favor of pure lard and 
pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture, 5 


APPR NDEN. 


APPENDIX 
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Aid to Common Schools. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, February 14, 1888, 


On the bill (S. 371) to aid in the establishment and temporary support of com- 
mon schools, 

Mr. HAWLEY said: s 
Mx. PRESIDENT: There is a very largesum of money involved in this 

measure, popularly known asthe Blair bill; but that is a comparatively 
small consideration. The defenders of the bill have been obliged, I 
think I may say, to develop their theories of the Constitution, and those 
theories have so much of a foothold popularly nowadays, not only among 
people who superficially discuss these matters, but even among men of 
eminence and supposed legal learning, that it leads one to meditate as 
to whether we are on the eve of a possibly serious departure from that 
theory of the Constitution and the relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States to which we have given adhesion for a century. 

The proposition before us is to give $79,000,000 in this one bill to be 
expended during eight years. During eight fiscal years there will be 
annually appropriated, the first year seven, the second ten, the third 
fifteen, the fourth thirteen, the fifth eleven, the sixth nine, theseventh 
seven, and the eighth five million dollars; and two million dollars ad- 
ditional are provided for building school-houses, making $79,000,000, 
To an old-fashioned reader of old-fashioned works upon the Constitu- 
tion there are many very singular and interesting features in the bill. 
One is: r 

Provided, That no money shall be paid to a State, or any officer thereof, until 
Legislature of the State shall, by bill or resolution, accept the provisions of 
this act; and such acceptance shall be filed with the Secretary of the Interior. 
And if any State, by its Legislature, shall declirre or relinquish its share or pro- 
portion under this act, or any portion thereof, the sum so relinquished shall go 
to increase the amount for distribution among the other States and the Terri- 
tories as herein provided. And any State or Territory which shall accept the 
provisions of this act, at the first session of its Legislature after its passage, 
shall, upon complying with the other provisions of this act, be entitled at once 
to its pro rata share of all previous annual appropriations. 

There is a premium on a prompt acceptance. The money is to be 
divided among the several States in the proportions of the illiteracy of 
their population as stated by the census of 1880. Here is another 
feature that, among our New Englanders, who are indeed truly and 
righteously State-rights men, whatever may have been thought of us, 
israther asingular thing. The governor of a Stateis to be expected to 
make humble and detailed report to the Secretary of the Interior upon 
a variety of matters that for a century have been considered matters of 
internal administration entirely. 

After the acceptance of the general bill by the Legislature of a State, 
I do not see that the governor of the State has any discretion; at any 
rate if he does, not make his report his State losesits share. It is prac- 
tically, then, a compulsion, practically an order issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior to the governor to report to him— 

A statement, certified by him, showing the common-school system in force in 
such State or Territory; the amount of money expended therein during the last 
preceding school year in the support of common schools, not including expendi- 
tures forthe rent. repair, or erection of school-houses; whether any disc: ina- 


tion is made in the raising or distributing of the common-school revenues or in 
the common-school facilities afforded between the white and colored children 


therein, and, so far as is practicable, the sources from which such revenues wero 
derived; the manner in which the same were apportioned to the use of the com- 
mo: ools; the number of white and colored children in each county or parish 
and city between the ages of ten and ee years, both inclusive, as Erea 
by the census of 1880, and the number of children, white and colored, of such 
school age attending school; the number of schools in operation in each county 
or parish and city, white and colored; the school term for each class; the num- 
ber of teachers employed, white and colored, male and female, and the ayerago 
compensation paid: such teachers; the average attendance in each class, and 
the length of the school term. No money shail be paid out under thisacttoany 
State or Territory that shall not have provided by law a system of free common 
schools for all ot its children of school age, without distinction of race or color, 
ete. 

So that certain legislation is to be required of the States, not by di- 
rect command of the Federal Government, but undera previously pur- 
chased assent to the terms of the bill, and then the request becomes 
the equivalent of a command to the governor of the State, 

Under what rules is this great fund to be administered? Here isan 
interesting feature: The Secretary of the Interior is charged with the 
proper administration of this law, through the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, The Secretary is made the supervisor of our governors. The 
Commissioner of Education is to be made a sort of secretary of state or 
executive oflicer for the Secretary of the Interior. They are author- 
ized and directed, under the approval of the President, to make all 
needful rules and regulations, not inconsistent with its provisions, to 
carry this law into effect.“ 

What these rales are to be the State that makes previous acceptance 
of the general terms of the bill can not know in advance. The Secre- 
tary and the Commissioner, with theapproval of the President, may alter 
these administrative rules from time to time, according to their discre- 
tion. A governor is still bound to submit to these rules upon the risk 
of losing the very large sum of money for his State. His State has, by 
what is supposed to be a binding bargain, agreed that he shall report, 
and has, moreover, promised a course of legislation. 

Then there are some directions—I shall call them directions—to the 
State as to the character of its legislation. 

That the instruction in the common schools wherein these moneys shall be 
expended shall include the art of reading, writing, and speaking the English 


language, arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and such other 
branches of useful knowledge as may be taught under local laws— 


That is kind !— 
and copies of all school-books authorized by the school boards or other author- 


ities of the respective States and Territories, and used in the schools of 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Interior, PoE SSS PADIA, 


The language of polite request is dropped. The law says impera- 
tively to each State if this bill is accepted and you wish the money. 
copies of every book you use must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 3 

A provision follows that each State shall raise a sum as great as that 
given it by the National Government. Then— 

Src. 9. That a part of the money apportioned to each State or Territory, not 


exceeding one-tenth thereof, may, in the diseretion of its Legis). 
applied to the education of teachers for the common schools ma = 


provides for training-schools or normal schools. 

Farther, who shall decide what are common schools “not sectarian 
in character’? in the terms of section 11? I suppose the Secretary of 
the Interior will have that interesting question before him as to what 
extent schools are sectarian, which, as once was done in good old-fash- 
ioned New England, require thecatechism to be well learned, or which, 
as in many modern district schools, open the day with a chapter of the 
Bible and a prayer. Are they ‘‘sectarian schools?“ If so, to what 
“sect’’? do they belong? And could a State sanctioning such schools 
be aoee to have its several hundred thousand dollars a year under 

is bill? 

Section 12 opens thus: 


Sec. 12. That no second or subsequent allotment shall be 
to any State or Territory unless the governor of such State c < 1 — 


3 


— 
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first file with the Secretary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, giving a 
detailed account of the payments or disbursements made of the school d ap- 
portioned to his State or Territory. 

That differs in form, but really does not differ in spiritin its assump- 
tion of power from a command to the governor of every State that he 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior annually a full statement 
of the payments and disbursements made of this fund. 

The section proceeds to require of the governor— 

And also the amount expended in such State or Territory, as required by sec- 
tion 9of thisact, and also a statement of the number of school districts in such State 
or Territory, and whether any portion of such State or Territory has not been 
divided into school districts or other territorial subdivisions for school purposes, 
and if so, what poron, and the reasons why the same has not been so subdi- 
vided; the number of children of school age in each disdrict, and the relative 
number of white and colored children in each district, and of the number of pub- 
lic, common, and industrial schoolsin each district; the number of teachers em- 
ployed; the rate of wages paid’ the total number of children in the State or Ter- 
ritory,and the total number taught during the year and in what branches in- 
structed; the average daily attendance, and the relative namber of white and 
colored children; and the number of months in each year schools have been 
maintained in each school district. 


But hear this: 

Andifany State or Territory shall misapply or allow to be misapplied, or in any 
manner appropriated or used other than for the purposes and in the manner 
herein required, the funds, or any part thereof, received under the provisions of 
this act, or shall fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to re- 
port as herein provided, through its proper officers, the disposition thereof, and 
the other matters herein prescribed to be so reported, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof— 

Until the full amount so misapplied, ètc., shall have been replaced. 
And the sum so lost shall be distributed elsewhere. 

If it shall appear to the Secretary of the Interior that the funds received under 
this act for the preceding year by the State or Territory have been faithfully 
applied to the purposes contemplated by this act, and that the conditions thereof 
have been observed, then, and not otherwise, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
distribute the next year’s appropriation as is hereinbefore provided, And it 
shall be the duty— 

This is interesting— 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to promptly investigate 
all complain ' = 4 with him of any misappropriation by orin any State or 
‘Territory © any moneys received. 

There is no complainant described or appointed. The complaint may 
come from anybody, everybody, who, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior, is important enough to deserve a hearing. When he 
listens to a complaint I see nothing to be done but to send a notice to 
his excellency the governor of one of our sovereign States, asking him 
to give account to the Secretary of the Interior as to these charges of 
misappropriation and failure to comply with the terms of the law. 

To proceed: 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to promptly investi- 
gate all complaints lodged with him of any misappropriation by or in any State 
or Territory of any moueys received by such State or Territory under thè pro- 
visions of this act, or of any discrimination in the use of such moneys; and the 
said complaints, and all communications received concerning the same, and the 
evidence taken upon such investigations, shall be preserved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and shall be open to public inspection and annually reported to 
Congress. 

It is easy to suppose a case, as follows: The Secretary of the Interior 
sends notice to the governor, we will say of Alabama, that there are 
serious charges made by five or fifty respectable citizens in the north- 
west county of the State that there has been a misappropriation in that 
county, a violation of the provisions of the act. The Legislature may 
be in session. The time of the Secretary of the Interior is much occu- 
pied. Me is required to investigate promptly. He requests the gov- 
ernor of the State to come up to Washington and bring the evidence 
with him as to how he has disbursed this money, and be prepared to 
answer the charges. The governor of the State says to the Legislature, 
“I will be obliged to you if you will take a recess for a fortnight; we 
shall lose a million dollars if I do not go directly to the Secretary of the 
Interior and carry my papers and witnesses with me. I must appear 
there to represent Alabama, the defendant, in answer to five of her citi- 
zens on a complaint that she has violated a trust.“ 

Such a case is quite possible; it is almost literally provided for. It 
is not to be supposed this $79,000,000 will all go through a process of 
distribution covering eight years without complaint as to the manner 
of the expenditure—involving charges of misapplication, failure to 
make full annual reports, keeping sectarian schools, discrimination on 
account of color, failure to prescribe the proper courses of education, 
or to file copies of its school-books, ete. 

The proceedings must be summary, because on or before the Ist day 
of September in each year the Secretary of the Interior is required to 
report to the President whether any State or Territory has forfeited its 
right to receive its apportionment under this act, and how forfeited, and 
whether he has withheld such allotment on account of such forfeiture. 

No State or Territory that does not distribute the moneys raised by 
its own taxes equally, without distinction of race or color, is to be en- 
titled to any of the benefits of this act. 

‘Then there are two millions more provided in the sixteenth section 
to be given to the several States on the same basis, the basis of illiter- 
acy, to be known as the common-school-house fund, and to be expended 
for the erection of school-houses for the use and occupation of pupils 
attending schools in the sparsely populated districts. These houses 
must be built in accordance with to be furnished free on applica- 


- 


tion by the Bureau of Education; but not more than $150 shall be paid 
from said fund towards the cost of any single school-house. Nothing 
extravagant is provided for there, evidently. There issomething ridic- 
ulously compassionate in this bill in its attempt to go down to the peo- 
ple of the State a thousand miles away from here and tell them we will 
give them $150 if they will furnish the rest and let us show them how 
to build a $300 school-house. 

I remember well the log school-house of my childhood, in a Southern 
State. It was of the rudest possible constraetion, costing, perhaps, two 
days’ labor of the neighbors and a few cents for nails and nothing for 
glass. But it was a good school; and the instruction ranged from A, 
B, C to Virgil and Horace. A proposal to ask the National Government 
for $150, or to take it if offered, would have been offensive. 

It is said that nothing is done under this bill. and great stress is laid 
upon that, without the previous assent of the State. I can not see how 
that materially changes the character of the transaction. To impose 
upon a State these regulations or virtual commands, it is virtually ad- 
mitted, would be unconstitutional; but the consent of the State having 
been obtained, it is alleged to be constitutional. That consent only 
changes it from rape to prostitution. I hold that a State has no power 
to give the National Government an extension of its control over that 
State’s affairs. A single State can not surrender any fraction of its 
powers. 

In reply to propositions from a Federal officer to give money for 
schools and lay down terms and conditions and require legislation and 
detailed statistics and copies of school-books and statements of the 
courses of instruction, the nataral reply of a New England governor 
would be, ‘TI have the honor to refer you to the history of this Com- 
monwealth for two hundred and fifty years, colony and State, to show 
you that it has never been in the habit of reporting to anybody how it 
taught the children in its schools.’’ 

But there is no limit to the possible extent of encroachments upon 
local rights and duties if the policy and logic of this bill are to be sanc- 
tioned. A judicious distribution of money might bring over to national 
control a wide range of subjects which we have hitherto supposed to be 
retained by the several States for their exclusive rezulation. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly well aware that the constitutional ques- 
tions involved here have been argued most ably, at great length, aud re- 
peatedly. I make the frank admission that, though I am glad to see 
that some Senators are listening, I am not speaking to the Senate, but 
to a part at least of the people of Connecticut, because a decent respect 
for their opinions in favor of this measure requires that I should give 
some explanation of my opposition. I hope Senators will pardon me 
if I seem to say unnecessarily something of what has already been said. 

I consider that the bill is a judgment entered up that the common- 
school system of the country, and, further than that, the system of 
local government on the whole, has been a failure in a very important 
particular. If there be one thing that distinguishes the legal and con- 
stitutional history of this country, it is the grand theory of decentrali- 
zation and localization of government. We inherited from our English 
and Saxon ancestors the local governments of tithings, and hundreds, 
and boroughs, and towns, and counties. As much power as possible 
has been retained by the people for the management ofall business that 
begins and ends within their own sight and concerns the so-called 
smaller matters of government. And this because such work can so be 
best done, and if not always best done in the judgment of people of 
other localities or of higher authoritics, yet done in the manner most 
likely to content the people and develop the inestimable power of self- 
government. 

This bill says that in a matter so fundamental, so indispensable, as 
the education of children, there are a third of the States, more or less, 
that have so far failed that we must enter upon a very doubtful exer- 
cise of power and take a considerable share of control. So far as 1 have 
been able to ascertain the authority for the proposed new policy, it is 
said to lie chiefly in what is called the ‘‘general-welfare’’ clause of the 
Constitution. It can be nowhere else. It is not found in usage; it is 
not found in statute; it is not in the letter of the Constitution. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution contains eighteen clauses 
specifying grants of power to the Congress. The first clause is as fol- 
lows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 


It is claimed that herein Congress is empowered to provide for the 
tt general welfare;’’ that is, to do anything which in its judgment con- 
duces to the welfare of the nation, and as education is a good thing, 
Congress has a right to go to work to educate the people, especially as 
it is alleged that many of them are either unable or unwilling, or partly 
both, toeducate themselves. The Senator ſrom New Hampshire pushed 
this claim to a most extravagant extent, likening the bill to the des- 

rate endeavors of a nation to save its life in time of war, and aflirm- 
ing for the National Government a right to say that school education 
isa matter of such vast and vital importance, and is so wofully neg- 
lected, that the nation must ina time of peace and wonderful prosperity 
assume measurable control over it, even though it were admitted to be 
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beyond constitutional reach. Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law has be- 
come a standard authority. This authority (he was my classmate and 
old friend, I am happy to say) declares: 

If the construction should be adopted which regards the second clause [to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare] as an in- 
dependent grant of power, it would, in effect, be making our general govern- 
ment unlimited, Providing for the common defense and general welfare in- 
cludes everything which any government could possibly do; and a grant of 
power in these broad terms would be the same as making Congress omnipotent, 
equal in the extent of its tunctious to the British Parliament. 

The usual and constant theory of the Government has been that the 
expression to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare™ is not an independent grant of power. The power 
of unlimited taxation is truly granted, for that is essential to sover- 
eighty, but it is granted for specified purposes, and the application of 
the levied money is confined to paying the debts and providing for the 
common defense and general welfare. As Story and others suggest, the 
clause has now the same meaning and purpose that it would have if 
it read, The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes“ in 
order to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare.” So far from being used to signify a grant of power the words 
general welfare“ are used for a limitation of power. 

The words had a history and a construction before the Constitution 
was draughted. They occur inattempts to draught schemes of colonial 
federation. They are found in the third of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, thus: 

ART. 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other for their common defense, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare, binding themselves, etc. 

Clearly the Continental Congress understood that as well as if it had 
italicised the word general“ and said for their general and not in- 
dividual, local, and particular welfare.“ 

Bancroft says: 

The phrase “general welfare,” adopted from the Articles of Confederation, 
thouga seemingly vague, was employed in a rigidly restrictive sense to signify 
(in the language of Washington) the concerns of the Union at large, not the 
particular policy of any State,” 

When the necessity for a better bond of union appeared and the great 
constitutional convention assembled, it adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 
rightin vested im Congtens ty the Osndaderationsand OTO VA to Topina te bn all 
eases to which the separate States are incompetent, or in which the harmony 
28 3 United States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual legisla- 

They afterward revised the resolution, and after again proposing to 
give the new Government all the powers granted by the Articles of 
Confederation, they added: 

And moreover, to legislate in all cases for the general interests of the Union, 
and also in all those to which the States are separately incompetent, or in which 
the harmony of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of indi- 
vidual legislation. 

To me there are no explanatory phrases of that day more significant 
of the authority given Congress than those quoted. 

Roger Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, delegates from Connecticut, in 
their joint letter transmitting the new Constitution to the governor of 
Connecticut, said that— 

Theadditional powers vested in Congress extend only to matters ng the 
common interests of the Union, and are especially defined, so that the particu- 
lar States retain their pest arto in all other matters, The objects for which 
Congress may apply money are the same mentioned in the eighth article of the 
Confederation, 8 for the common defense and general welfare, and for 
payment of the debts incurred for those purposes. 

Whoever has examined the too scanty records of that constitutional 
convention will find that no stress was ever laid upon the words gen- 
eral welfare” as conveying the power claimed by the advocates of this 
bill. Nobody thought of them save an occasional skeptic, hostile to the 
general plan, who pointed to that clause as virtually consolidating all 
the colonies in one grand national government; but nobody either in 
the great convention itself orin the separate State convention ever paid 
serious attention to that criticism. 

Among the ablest bodies ever assembled in the country were the con- 
ventions called by the several States to consider the adoption of this 
Constitution. The ablest jurists and wisest legislators of the colonies 
were there. There is some record of their debates. I have not been 
able to find a single instance in which the most captions critic, and 
critics were abundant, claimed that the words general welfare” had 
the construction given them by the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS]. Those conventions were 
all exceedingly jealous of this new Government. The great obstacle 
in the path of the adoption of the Constitution was the popular fear that 
it was to absorb the precious rights of local government. Seven States 
offered amendments: New York, thirty-three; Massachusetts, twenty- 
six; Rhode Island, twenty-one; Virginia, twenty—in general looking 
rather towards restrictions and limitations of national power, but not one 
attempting to give a restricted meaning to the words general welfare,” 
simply because those words were understood to be themselves words ot 
limitation. . The general character of those propositions is shown by 
the ten amendments that were adopted. Two of them (the ninth and 
tenth) were not in the original only because they would have been 


really superfluous, and their adoption was due only to abundant cau- 
tion. They are: 

Art. IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


And the famous Article X: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
pranan by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

There is another test of the nation’s interpretation of that clause. 
There have been about one hundred and ten State constitutions adopted 
in the United States. A considerable number—I have no means of 
knowing how many, and in many cases undonbtedly they were excellent 
instruments—were draughted and failed of adoption. Of those one hun- 
dred and ten, I think seventeen were adopted before the Constitution of 
the United States, but at least a hundred constitutional conventions have 
been held, probably many more than that, since 1789. Now, I appeal 
to every Senator to say whether I am correct in affirming that probably 
we have had no representative bodiesin the United States to equal those 
constitutional conventions in ability. I do not think that there is an 
instance in which a State (unless if might have been in some rough 
periods of reconstruction; certainly in times of peace there has not been 
an instance) did not with a broad and generous patriotism say, Let 
us have our best men, by general ticket, if not otherwise.” 
~ Is there a single one of those constitutions which gives the slightest 
imaginable color to the construction that the great Senator from New 
York places on this clause of the Constitution? Not a single one. 

There is still other authority. I take the liberty of quoting some fa- 
miliar from Jefferson, Madison, and Story. I read an extract 
from volume 1 of Story on the Constitution, page 644, section 926. 
quoting Thomas Jefferson in his opinion on the Bank of the United 
States, 15th February, 1781: 


To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States is— 
Says he— 


to lay taxes for the purpose of providing for the peters welfare, Forthe laying 
of taxes is the power and the general welfare t 1 ſor which the power 
is to be exercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they 

lease, but only to pay the debts or provide for the welfare of the Union. In 
fike manner they are not to do anything they please to provide for the general 
welfare, but only to lay taxes for that purpose. Toconsider the latter phrase, nob 
as describing the purpo-e of the first, but as giving a distinct and independent 
power to do any act they please, which might be for the good of the Union, 
would render all the preceding and subsequent enumeration of power com- 
pletely useless, It would reduce the whole instrument to a single phrase, that 
of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would be for the good of 
the United States; and as they would be the sole judges of the good or evil, it 
also would be a power to do whatever evil they pleased. It is an established 
rule of construction, where a phrase will bear either of two meanings, to give 
that which will allow some meaning to the other parts of the instrument, and 
not that which will render all the others useless. Certainly no such universal 
power was meantto be given them. It was intended to lace them upstrictly 
within the enumerated powers. and those, without which, as means, those pow- 
ers could not be carried into effect, 


This opinion was deliberately reasserted by Mr. Jefferson on other 
occasions. 

Mr. Madison, in his letter of November 27, 1830, to Mr. Stevenson, 
says: 

Consider, for a moment, the immeasurable difference between the constitu- 
tion limited in its powers to the enumerated objects, and expanded, as it would 
be, by the import claimed for the phraseology in question. The difference is 

uivalent to two constitutions, of characters essentially contrasted with e ch 
other; the one possessing powers confined to certain specified cases, the other 
extended to all cases whatsoever. For what is the case that would not be em- 
braced by a general power to raise money; a power to provide for the general 
welfare, and a power to pass all laws necessary and proper to carry these pow- 
ers into execution; all such provisions and laws superseding at the same time 
all local Jaws and constitutions at variance with them? Can less be said, with 
the evidence before us, furnished by the journal of the convention itself, than 
that it is impossible that such a constitution as the latter would have b-en rec- 
ommended to the States by all the members of that body whose names were 
subscribed to the instrument? 


Story, in his work on the Constitution, volume 1, page 620, section 
909, says: 

Sec. 909. The Constitution was, from its very origin, contemplated to be the 
frame of a national government, of special and enumerated powers, aud not of 
general and unlimited powers. This is apparent, as will be presently seen from 
the history of the procera age of the convention which framed it; and it has 
formed the admitted basis of all legislative and judicial reasoning upon it ever 
since it was put into operation, by all who have been its open friends and ad- 
vocates, as well as by all who have been its enemies and opponents. If the 
clause “to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States” is construed to be an independent and substantive 
grant of power, it not only renders wholly unimportant and unne the 
subsequent enumeration of specific powers, but it plainly extends far beyond 
them, and creates a general authority in Congress to pass all laws which they 
may deem for the common defense or general welfare, 


Story, volume 1, page 302, says: 


Sec. 426. On the other hand a rule of equal importance is not to enlarge the 
construction of a given power beyond the fair scope of its terms, merely because 
the restriction is inconvenient, impolitic, or even mischievous. If A be mis- 
chievous the power of redressing the evil lies with the people by an exercise of 
the power of amendment. If they do not choose to apply the remedy it may 
fairly be presumed that the mischief is less than what would arise from a further 
extension of the power; or that it is the less of two evils. Nor should it ever 
be lost sight of that the Government of the United States is one of limited and 
enumerated powers, and that a departure from the true import and sense of its 
powers is, pro tanto, the establishment of a new constitution. It is doing for the 
propie what they have not chosen to do for themselves. It is usurping the 

unctions of a legislator and deserting those of an expounder of the law. Ar- 
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1 drawn from impolicy or inconvenience ought here to be of no weight. 

‘he only sound principle is to declare, ita lex scripta est, to follow, and to obey. 

The substance of it all is summed up by thesame author, volume 1, 
page 644: 

Src. 927. The same opinion has been maintained at different and distant times 
by many eminent statesmen. It was avowed, and ap y acquiesced in, 
in the,stated conventions called to ratify the Constitution; and it has been on 
varions occasions adopted by Congress, and may fairly be deemed that which 
the deliberate sense of a majority of the nation has at all times supported. This, 
too, seems to be the construction maintained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

That is enough; repetition from a hundred can not strengthen that. 

But what does the phrase general welfare’? mean? You may say 
that it is what Choate called a “‘ rhetorical flourish,” but it is entitled 
to an exceedingly valuable and perfectly proper meaning. The Gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated and of limited powers, of course, but 
within that field over which it has control it is absolutely supreme. I 
am stating the merest truism. It may tax to the ninety-ninth dollar 
of the hundred the citizen has. It may take ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred men to war and sacrifice them upon the altar for the good of the 
country. everything that is necessary toits lifeit issupreme, even, 
for example, going down to the States and putting its hands on the bal- 
lot-box for the election of members of Congress, determining not only 
themen to er and receive the votes, but the men to count the votes, 
and the men to return the votes, if necessary protecting them by an 
army. Every citizen in every State who has a right to vote for a rep- 
resentative in the Legislature has a right to vote for a Representative 
in Congress, and this Government has the power and is bound to pro- 
tect him in the exercise of his right. 

While strictly adhering to the theory of limitations let us be equally 
ready to glorify the worth and majesty and supremacy of the Federal 
Government in its own great field. 

The moment this Government faces outward to meet other nations 
it becomes a nation among nations, with all the powers which are 
essential to the dignity and usefulness thereof. There is nothing that 
Uncle Sam can be called upon to do as a gentleman among nations 
that he has not the absolute power to do. À 

Where else isit? The States have it not; and yet we are, as to all 
the world without, a nation, full orbed, matchless in splendor and 
grandeur, moving to the front of the world. Is it not so? 

Imade memoranda of things done by the United States Government, 
which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] carefully collected 
and collated and recited in the last session to justify his view favorable 
to this bill, to show that the United States exercised an equally broad 
constitutional power in other matters. That which he used to justify 
himself I use to justify myself. It is in accordance precisely with what 
I have said of the great nation, full orbed, fully developed. He cited 
an appropriation in 1796 of $4,000 paid to two Americans who had been 
obliged to pay that sum to ransom themselves from Algerines; $50,000 
in 1812, under Madison, to purchase provisions to give to Venezuelans 
who had suffered from an earthquake. Madison in 1813 signed a bill 
to distribute vaccine matter among the States. It would be less de- 
fensible, it seems to me, nowadays; butit was a very singular, new, and 
wonderful thing then, and was regarded certainly with as much dignity 
as our present distribution of beans. n 

In 1847 ships of war were sent to convey provisions to the people of 
Treland. In 1871 ships went with provisions to the starving people of 
France and Germany. In 1876 the Government spent something like 
a million dollars participating in the great centennial exhibition. It 
spent money to explore the Amazon; it spent money upon the Wilkes 
exploring expedition; it spent money upon expeditions to the North 
Pole; it surveyed the Nicaragua canal; it has observed eclipses, etc. 

Such are things which I claim that the Government has a right to do, 
concerning the broad general welfare as distinguished from the local and 
particular and personal welfare of the people of the States. All these 
things are consistent with the claim I made that there must be some- 
where the perfection of a nation as to external matters. It is not to be 
supposed that we shall be the only government in the world that can 
not pay a compliment to any other nation. It is not to be supposed 
that we are the only people in the world who can not make a subscrip- 
tion tosome international charity or which can not put up a great statue. 
Here is a gallant English or Dutch captain who rescues one of our 
sinking ships; the President sends him a watch ora chronometer. In all 
external matters the Federal Governmentis supreme, and must doand 
has the right to do whatever it is well for a gentleman among nations 
to do, or, in the language of the constitutional convention, that to 
which the separate States are incompetent, or in which the harmony 

of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual 
legislation.” 

When the Connecticut sailor found the old bark Resolute derelict in 
the Arctic seas and brought it down to New London, a fine exploring 
ship of the British Government, our Government compensated the sailor 
for it, took possession of it, fitted it up in good taste, and sent it to the 
British people with cur compliments and good-will. It was accepted 
in like spirit; and now a fine table made from oak of the old Resolute, 
and sent over by Queen Victoria, is that upon which the President 
writes daily in his audience chamber. I do not find the constitutional 
power for that in any particular letter or word of the Constitution, but 


I have not the slightest difficulty in finding it in the legitimate infer- 
ences and practice of the nation from 1789 to thisday. The Constitu- 
tion intended to make it a full-fledged nation with a government 
authorized to do anything necessary to which individual States were 
incompetent. The fathers were not thinking that a State could not 
keep a district school. ` 

But this is substantially the theory of my absent friend, the Senator 
from New York. The education of the people is a great and glorious 
work. The American people are a great and glorious people. There- 
fore, the great and glorious National Government must undertake the 
great and glorious work. Let us apply these theories in another di- 
rection. If there be one thing that stands first among the objects of 
human government it is the protection and salvation of life. When 
two wild and savage tribes engage in battle, and, when the strife is 
over, spare the lives of captives, they have evidently made a long step 
toward civilization. 

The thing called government first stops men from killing each other, 
and, secondly, protects their property. 

Some of our friends, it seems to me, forget that there is no general 
law of the United States against murder in any State of the Union, 
or in force anywhere save upon the high seas, or in waters under Fed- 
eral maritime jurisdiction, or in dock-yards, forts, or arsenals, or other 
places under exclusive Federal jurisdiction. Six inches outside of 
those reservations one man a day for ten years may be killed in the 
face of the laws and the officers of the United States, and not an oficer 
ean lawfully interfere unless, indeed, the crime shall be connected with 
the obstruction of some Federal law. 

Moreover, when a citizen of Connecticut goes to London or to Paris 
and suffers outrageous wrong and sends report thereof to Washington, 
the power of the nation is invoked, and if necessary our magnificent 
Navy and Army may be sent immediately to set it all right. Sixty 
millions of people would demand justice. Let the same man cross the 
line into Rhode Island and in like manner be infamously wronged. 
The Government that might be ready to send armies and navies against 
other nations has nothing whatever to say to Rhode Island. The wrong 
may be repeated year after year, and it may be in spirit and reality in- 
flicted upon the citizen simply because he is a citizen of Connecticut; 
but so long as Rhode Island passes no law against citizens of Connec- 
ticut as distinguished from citizens of other States no branch of the 
Federal Government can interfere. Now, why is not the eloquence of 
the two distinguished Senators directed toward these obvious omissions 
in the great Constitution, under which there is no possibility of doing 
so plain and proper a thing as protecting human life? Is a Govern- 
ment providing for the general welfare when it can not enforce laws for 
the ordinary protection of persons and property in ninety-nine one 
hundredths of the area of the States? 

Let us try another test. One may take the United States Consti- 
tution and, without having a State constitution before him, may easily 
sketch what the latter must be. On the other hand, give to a legal 
scholar, who has never heard of the Federal Constitution, copies of the 
State constitutions and he can construct the general features of the 
former, just as the naturalist, from a single bone, reconstructs the 
prehistoric animal. 

The United States has passed no law against murder, mayhem, rape, 
robbery, theft, and the whole range of crimes against person and prop- 
erty, save only when committed thus, in the language of the statute: 

Within any fort, arsenal, dock-yard, magazine, or in any other place or dis- 
trict of country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 

Or upon the high seas, or in any arm of the sea, or in any haven, river, creek, 
basin, or bay within the admiralty and marine jurisdiction of the United States 
and out of the jurisdiction of any particular State. a 

As I have said, except in those areas described there is no Federal law 
against these great crimes. Now, take the statute-book and look 
through it. To the criminal statutes mentioned add the laws punish- 
ing crimes against the existence of the Government, piracy, crimes 
against the courts, against the operation of the Government in the 
matter of revenue, currency, and postal service, the misconduct of 
United States officials, and crimes against the elective franchise and 
the civil rights of citizens, and you have the whole catalogue of crim- 
inal laws of the National Government. The remainder of the single 
volume is chiefly devoted to the organization and duties of Congress, 
the judiciary, the various Executive Departments, the Army and Navy, 
Territories, lands and Indians, the diplomatic service and foreign rela- 
tions, revenue, postal service, commerce, patents, bankruptcy, and a 
few other topics of obviously general national interest. 

Take the Federal statute-book and you may construct the average 
State statute-book without having a single copy of a State statute-book 
in existence. Take the Revised Statutes of the several States, the thirty- 
eight volumes, and look through the tables of contents. Note the elab- 
orate regulations of the educational system, the details of assessment 
and direct taxation, the scheme of life for multitudinous business cor- 
porations, the safeguards of the relation of husband and wile, pee 
child, guardian and ward, master and servant; the laws of inhabitancy; 
the tenure and transfer of real estate; the laws of commons and highways; 
the laws of health and burial, and for the sale of poisons and liquors, the 
laws for the settlement of estates; the elaborate prohibitions of all wro; 
tolife, person, and property, and the fullremediesin graded courts for 
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wrongs, the civil and criminal writs, trials, and executions. Tou will 
soon perceive that, while many assertions of ancient rights are common 
to the national and state constitutions and bills of rights, the theory 
seems rather to be that, though surrendering the chief elements of soy- 
ereignty and the general care of all the great external relations of peace 
and war to a 2 central National Government, yet, in retaining so 
much for their hands exclusively, the people at home were doubting the 
ability and T poelbon of every power but their own, in their own States, 
to secure life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in the larger part of 
the field of life’s work. 

Our magnificent theory of the distinct functions of national and local 
governments, interlocking and supplementing and, as a whole, mak- 
ing the noblest success in history, is attacked by this bill and many other 
propositions. Why not? Is it not an embarrassment that we have 
thirty-eight varieties, yes, counting the Territories, forty-six varieties 
of law concerning marriage and divorce, forty-six sets of laws concern- 
ing devise and inheritance, forty-six sets relating to the tenure of land, 
etc.? Especially vexed are many good people by the variety and dis- 
cord of the laws of marriage. Why does not our friend from New 
Hampshire direct his eloquent and illimitably broad style of construc- 
tion toward passing some statutes relating to marriage and divorce that 
shall cover the whole country and so promote the general welfare?” 

There are inconveniences about many of these things. ‘That we will 
admit; and if the inconveniences he so great that there ought to be a 
radical change in the fundamental theory of the government in that 
respect, leb us have à constitutional amendment. We are not tied or 
hampered hopelessly. There is a constitutional process for constitu- 
tional changes; they are to be made by Congressional assent, followed 
by the approval of three-fourths of the State Legislatures, not by un- 
constitutional statutes and the purchase of the assent of States through 
generous gifts. 

It is to be observed that in forming the Federal Constitution the 
people of the colonies did not give away as much as they could spare, 
but only as much as the nation absolutely must have. They did not 
give away as much as possible; they retained as much as possible. 
Nothing was given away that could be retained without defeating the 
purpose to found a nation. 

I said there are many schemes to enlarge the central combination 
of powerat the of the local subdivision thereof. For example: 
a demand is made, by what is supposed to be a popular party, that the 
great National Government shall take charge of the whole system of 
railroads. Imagine the embarrassments arising from the intertangled 
and intermingled relations of forty or fifty State and Territorial systems 
of railway company organization and government! There are about 
150,000 miles of railroad in the United States, not counting side-tracks 
or double or quadruple tracks—enough to girdle the globe with six par- 
allel lines. Perhaps it would cost the nation eight thousand million 
dollars to get possession of them, and then add six hundred thousand 
to the number of Government officers and employés to run them. What 
shall we do with seven hundred and fifty thousand Government oflicers, 
employés, soldiers, sailors, etc.? What dividend shall we pay the pres- 
ent owners of railway stock? Or what rate of interest shall we pay 
upon the bonds we issue for the stock? Political organizations already 
in the field are putting national railways in their platforms. 

Some worthy people desire to have the National Government become 
a savings bank—that is to say, open banks of depositat every post- oſſice 
of any consequence, and pay interest to the depositors of money. How 
much shall we pay? Four per cent. is aslittle as mostdepositors will be 
content with. The present deposits in the savings banks of the country 
amount to nearly or quite eleven hundred millions. Why should we 
borrow that sum and pay 4 per cent. therefor when we can borrow all we 
want at 2.40 per cent.? But that is the theory pressed, as if there were 
something magical in the words United States, and as if these matters 
could not be left in charge of the people in their several States. Iam 
sure Connecticut desires to be let alone. Her citizens had $97,000,000in 
savings banks. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] says it is now $102,000,000. 
Surely we can not be made to believe that any person sent from Wash- 
ington is better qualified to manage them than our own citizens, or 
better qualified to inspect them than our own State superintendents, 
all of whom are under the daily watch of the depositors. 

` There is a little more logic in the proposition to establish a postal 
telegraph, because that bears a resemblance to the carriage of letters; 
but we shall look with great jealousy upon a governmental telegraph 
system, costing a hundred millions of capital and requiring a large 
force of employés. 

I hear the exclamation ‘‘State rights!“ as if I were unduly an advo- 
eateof State rights. Iam upon the ground of the constitutional conven- 
tion, of every State convention that was held to adopt that Constitution, 
and of every State convention that has sought to make a State consti- 
tution. Iam upon the ground of every great writer upon the Consti- 
tution, and the ground of the Supreme Court from the first day to this. 
I am where the history, laws, Constitution, and legal brains of my 
country compel me to stand and stay until we have a complete recon- 
struction of our whole theory, which is decentralization, local self-goy- 
ernment, and supreme majesty and power in the great representative 
central government within its necessary field. 


I have heard it said, as if men believed it, too, in this Chamber, when 
reservation and caution were su, concerning centralization, Oh, 
well, State rights are played out since the war.““ Ihave heard it again 
and again. A Senator from a prominent Southern State said the other 
day that he did not care how many Trojan horses came along if each 
one had a million dollars init. Another Senator, an able Jawyer, said 
to me in this Chamber, ‘‘ Well, whatever the people want is constitu- 
tional.“ I hope he was not in earnest; I am sure he was partly in joke. 

Nothing relating to the rights of the States was settled by the war 
save this: A State can not be the final arbiter of infractions of the Con- 
stitution; a State can not be allowed, upon its own judgment that the 
Constitution has been violated, to go out of the Union; in short, the 
question of secession. Thatisall. Otherwise the Constitution remains 
exactly as it was and the relations of the States remain just as they 
were. Of course I mean excepting slways the three great amendments. 
They are receiving their construction rapidly fromthe Supreme Court. 
It is surprising many to find that some of the clauses of theamendments 
are simply prohibitions directed to the States, and that the functions of 
the Federal Government (according to the Supreme Court) are confined 
to declaring, through the Supreme Court aforesaid, that violations of 
said prohibitions are unconstitutional. 

No, sir, the true doctrine of State rightsissimply that of the theory 
and practice of the nation, partly an inheritance, partly an insensible 
growth, and partly the fruit ofthe wisdom of 1788. If we are tochange it, 
let us do so deliberately. Let us have a national convention to revise the 
Constitution, aud if this bill has wise foundations, let us get the assent 
of three-fourths of the State Legislatures to a new article giving the 
National Government measurable or total control of the common schools 
everywhere. Does any man think that could be done? If not, then, 
and the Constitution must remain as it isin that regard, pray let ns 
not attempt a most unjustifiable misconception of the function of the 
words general welfare,” or the still worse theory, that this Constitu- 
tion must be silent—inter arma leges silent—as if we were in the face of 
a deadly national peril. 

The best people to run the common schools are the people of the 
States, the counties, and towns, and the districts themselves. Not that 
there may not be failures and errors from time to time, just as in 
other matters of local government, but that the evils of the great cen- 
tral control would far overbalance those failures in the long run, and, 
education being a vital interest, if the people can not cultivate the de- 
sire, and zeal, and spirit of self-sacrifice requisite to conduct education, 
then local self-government is a failure. 

But, in general, the people take good care of their local interests and 
duties, In general, but not everywhere and always, I am sorry to say, 
yet surely in the end, our form of government wili be vindicated. It is 
to be regretted that the desire for good schools is not stronger in many 
localities. It is the desire that is lacking. Much is said of the weak- 
ness and poverty of the people. Fora time there was poverty in the 
South. The fences were down, the fields were growing wild, the banks 
were ruined, railroad stock vanished. The negroes changed form as 
wealth and instead of being 83 ,000,000 or 84, 000, 000, 000 in the 
hands of the slaveholders, they Were 84,000, 000, 000 or 85,000, 000, 000 
in their own hands, and after the first shock the economic condition 
was improved. There was destitution; there is little now. There is 
a greater lack of desire than of ability. ‘There are the inevitable em- 
barrassments of scanty scattered settlements. It is impossible to have 
ideal schools among a people of limited means, whatever their strong 
desire, who are but ten or twenty to the square mile. 

There is no Southern State so poor as were the nine towns of Con- 
necticut in 1650, and no county poorer; yct in that year they enacted 
that each town of fifly families should keep a good school, and, a few 
years later, that towns of one hundred families should havea grammar 
school able to fit pupils for the university already established at Cam- 
bridge. Penalties were imposed for neglect. 

Now, will this measure increase the desire and the self-sacrifice for 
education? A large part of the value of the educational system is in 
its giving the people, the parents and the guardians, a just estimate of 
the value of education. The thoughtful people who are interested in 
great educational enterprises in the South hope to see the adults in 
neglected regions come to know enough to desire common schools. 
The schools will soon follow. 

Are you going to hasten that result by such legislation as this? I 
do not believe it. I think it is the judgment of the wisest educators 
thatthe odds areagainst it. When you go from without, from a great, 
distant, inexhaustible source, this great fountain in Washington, and 
take a chest of money to pay for schools, it is believed that it would 
weaken instead of strengthen the hoped-for spirit. The muscles of the 
arm are not strengthened by being supported from without, 

Consider, the money supplied by this bill would come by a round-. 
about path from a distant source. It would not be seen as it traveled 
from the pocket of the tax-payer to the Treasury at Washington. But 
as it left the Treasury and was passed down by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the State treasurer and the managers of schools it 
would assume the guise of a heavenly blessing seen by the tax-payer 
for the first time. Yet it would have been shorn by the tolls of tax- 
gatherers. 
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The cheapest way to have a common school, other things being equal, 
is to have the people take the money from their own pockets and hand 
it to the schoolmaster and the carpenter and the wood-seller and the 
book-seller in their own district. The people will be more likely to see 
waste and mismanagement and they will think oftener of the school. 
The process nearest to that in value is the action of county and State 
authorities. 

But if money is paid out at the back door to A B, and 95 per cent. of 
it is paid in a year after by C D at the front door, some illiterate peo- 
ple will think that C D pays it out of his own pocket. 

When the eight years of this bill shall have expired, you will hear 
candidates upon the stump saying, My fellow-citizens, I am going 
back to Washington in place of Smith. Smith says the Blair bill is 
played out; that the time is up, and he does not want any more of 
it. As against that narrow view of the Constitution, as for that mis- 
erable, by-gone, worn-out theory of State rights, I am for the broad 
national view. I promise you, if I get there, the Blair bill shall be 
renewed and continued. And inasmuch as the population of our dis- 
trict has increased, I shall join in demanding at least $12,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 a year hereafter. This is a great country.” 

I have no faith that the process willcease. More probably the meas- 
ure will be made stronger and the scheme of supervision and interfer- 
ence stronger. A previous acceptance by the State will be waived by 
mutual assent. It will be enough to refer to the law of 1883. The 
farce of purchasing the assent of aState is easily omitted. The process 
of Federal assumption of State duties—let us hear less of rights and 
more of duties—the process will not take the form of violent trespasses. 
It is more likely to proceed in the disguise of good works and to win 
its way by purchases and compromises. 

I am reminded of that pia fraus, that pious fraud of the ancient com- 
mon law, the process of fine and recovery. A B was in possession of 
lands securely entailed, bolted down by entails, entirely beyond his 
control. Wherefore, in order to convey the lands he pretended to lose 
them. © D brought a sham suit; A B abandoned the defense and 
wasallowed to compromiseand surrender theestate. In time the courts 
and even the Parliament came to recognize this as honest business. It 
would be only repeating history if in twenty years after the passage of 
this bill the Federal Government should find itself virtual master and 
certain mismanager of common schools, and then encounter and sur- 
render to a fierce agitation for a return to wisdom. 

It does not bother me that Connecticut is to get $352,000 from this 
bill and pay out 8871, 780. I do not think it would trouble the people 
of our State at all if they thought the balance was given for a great 
and just national purpose. I know it would not. They never shrink 
from the cost of education or whatever is indispensable to State and 
national prosperity. But I have to doubt that the Senator from New 
Hampshire could go right into Connecticut and persuade some illiterates 
that the bill was really a benefaction to Connecticut, because they could 
see the $352,000 come into our state-house and go out into the towns 
and school-districts, but they would see little of the collection and 
travel of the $871,000 going down to Washington. 

As an interesting, if not amusing, example of the exhibitions that 
this great benefaction develops, I present a resolution taken from the 
Democratic platform adopted in North Carolina June 26, 1884: 

Whereas there is now more than $100,000,000 in the Treasury of the United 
States wrung from the pockets of the people by unjust taxation on the part of 
the Republican party: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will accept such distribution of said surplus revenues of the 
Government for educational purposes as may be made by the Congress of the 
United States: . always, That the same shall be disbursed by State 
o rey and not accompanied by objectionable features and embarrassing con- 

itions. 

That which most strongly draws the sympathy of good people toward 
this measure is the appeal in behalf of the emancipated slave. There 
is no person under twenty-three years of age who was a slaye. There 
is no person under twenty-six who has a recollection of his bondage. 
Nearly a generation of the former slaves is dead. For the survivors 
there is great hope in moral and religious training; but very few of those 
illiterate now will hereafter learn to read. The Uncle Toms and Aunt 
Dinahs are in that regard almost hopeless. 

I forbear to inflict upon the Senate tables of statistics and pages of 
quotations, but my reading convinces me thatthe South is for the most 
part making excellent progress—in some cases most admirable progress 
in education. $ 

Surely the votes show that the States for whose benefit the bill is 
chiefly urged show it a remarkable degree of hostility and give us cause 
for doubt and hesitation. It would be also remarkable if some Sena- 
tors were not overpersuaded to support the bill by the popular effect 
of the temptation offered by tens of millions of money. Some States 
unanimously oppose it. The Kentucky Legislature has adopted hostile 
resolutions during our discussions here. Has any Southern Legislature 
sent to Congress this winter an appeal in its behalf? I have not heard 
of one. 

Who says that Maryland is poor and can not take care of her chil- 
dren, and is willing to take $150 to help build a school-house? Or 
Delaware? Or great and rich Missouri? Does Texas need it with her 
278,000 square miles, an empire of itself, whose startling statistics of 
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area, school lands, and past and prospective growth travel around the 
world? What folly to carry to Texas next year $356,000, and four mill- 
ions within eight years. She has uncounted resources not yet changed 
to money, and has just thrown the deed of a principality to the con- 
tractors for her new state-house! Does Arkansas need it, with her 
wonderful prosperity and her most honorable zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation? Or Florida? The good cause prospers there also. The North 
fancies that its emigrants scattered all over the State deserve part of 
the credit, but, if the native is entitled to the whole of it, so much the 
better. Georgia boasts of her wealth and growth. 

Mr. President, it is an old saying, and one worthy of belief, that self- 
help is the best of all help. Every one of us here, something like a 
veteran in experience of the world, knows exactly how to spoil a boy 
of sixteen by nursing him and feeding him with a spoon. I think that 
large bodies of citizens can be similarly injured. The education that 
is obtained in a community where it is hard work for the father to 
spare the $5, and where he is certain to ask the boy every few days, 
How are you getting along, John?“ antl where the mother must care 
for the children and watch and patch them, and start them to school, 
and wish for their help at home on busy days—that kind of education 
is worth something; but the education paid for out of the inexhausti- 
ble pocket of Uncle Sam is not worth twenty-five cents on the dollar 
to some people. The odds are it will demoralize them in the end. 

I thank the oceupantof the chair [Mr. PLATT] for what he sends mo 
at this moment in behalf of the history of his side of the State—the 
ancient colony of New Haven, consolidated with Connecticut in 1662. 

The legislation of New Haven, in 1656, contains this chapter: 

It is ordered that the deputies for the particular court in each plantation 
within this jurisdiction for the time being. or where there are no such deputies, 
the constable or other officers in public trust shall, from time to time, Eaves 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors within the limits of the said 
plantation; that all peoa and masters do duly endeavor, either by their own 
ability and labor, or by improving such schoolmaster or other helps and means 
as the plantation doth afford, or the family may conveniently provide that all 
their children and apprentices, as they grow capable, may, through God's bless- 
ing, obtain at least so much as to be able to read the Scriptures and other good 
and profitable printed books in the English tongue, being their native lan- 
guage, etc. ; 

I have no doubt that a great many friends of education, superintend- 
ents of public schools and eminent teachers, most honorable citizens 
whose business it has not been to study law-making, led by the most 
laudable and generous of impulses, have been warm friends of this bill, 
To those people I pay my tribute of profound respect, if they will per- 
mit me to say it, affection. But sitting here reading, hearing, and 
thinking, looking over the whole broad field, and looking not to this 
year, or the next year, or the next, but to wide results and many years, 
some of us are led to believe the bill fraught with more mischief than 
good. 

But by no means all the educators are upon what is to me the wrong 
side. President Barnard, of Columbia College, New York, says: 

My objections are founded not only on the consideration that it is a bill to 
promote mendicancy, but also upon the higher consideration that it is totally 
without justification in the Constitution of the United States, There is not onl 
in the Constitution no direct grant of power to Congress to do a thing of this 
kind, but the spirit of the provision in regard to the power of taxation is vio- 
lated when it is proposed to distribute money among the States, not in propor- 
tion to the entire population, but in proportion to a particular class; and inas- 
much as the distribution ofthese sums of money has a manifest tendency 
to discourage the honorable spirit of self-help in the subsidized States, it is man- 
ifestly doing harm rather than good, and hence can not find even a poor pre- 


text at justification under the much-abused ‘*general-welfare ” clause of section 
8 of the Constitution. 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, says: 


At the head of a petition in favor of the Blair bill which has been cireulated in- 
dustriously in these parts, the fact that there isa surplus in the Treasury was 
placed prominent among the reasons why the petition should be signed. 

These in brief outline are my reasons for opposing the Blair bill, and I think 
it was owing to similar reasons that only one signature to the petition men- 
tioned above was obtained from the college faculty, 


President Carter, of Williams College, dwells upon the value of vig- 
orous effort and self denial of the people as the thing there is the most 
need for in this question: 


I have spent some time in the South, and have given some attention to the con- 
ditions and prospects of general education in that partof the country. My pre- 
vious feeling that the precious boon of education can not be conferred on whole 
peoples without regard to their estimate of iis value, but must be secured by 
vigorous efforts and self-denial arising from an appreciation of the necessity of 
the rudiments to every community, has been deepened by what I have seen. 
There is great need of schools in the South. There is also great need of hospitals, 
But it by no means follows that it would be wisefor the Federal Governmentto 
devote large sums of money to the erection of buildings and the 8 of di- 
rectors for either the training of the mind or the cure of the body. the result 
of the Blair bill could be to encourage self-help and to make education precious, 
to arouse self-denial and give vigor to the slowly but surely increasing respect 
for public education, and firmness to the determination to make it more general 
and thorough, one might support it with earnestness. But the effect of its pas- 
sage and enforcement could not be such, but would be the very reverse. And, 
though one must have warm sympathy with some of those educators who have 
done much to develop this respect and self-reliance, under most dimeult condi- 
tions, and who now ask for the passage of the bill, the best interests of the South 
and of the conntry as a whole, rightly considered, loudly ask that we carefully 
adhere, in this matter above all others, to the principles of local self-government 
and local self-reliance. 


Here is a protest from the superintendent of schools in Texas: 


Sır: It is a mistake to assume that the teachers of the South universally desire 
the passage of the Blair bill. The State Teachers’ Association of Texas has gnca 
refused to indorse the Blair bill, once indorsed a resolution favoring Federal aid 
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without Federal supervision, and at its last meeting ignored the subject almost 
entirely. Many leading teachers in this State are outspoken in opposition to 
the Blair bill, while almost all are indifferent to it. 

In common with many of the more thoughtful teachers of the South, I can 
not see how such a bill, by which the Federal Government will gradually as- 
sume control of education, can be constitutional. 1 still hold to the belief that 
all powers not expressly delegated to the General Government are reserved to 
the States and the people + and I have not ceased to 5 the “ general- 
welfare clause of the Constitution as limited by the specific grants of power 
delegated in the same instrument. I hold these opinions, without assuming to 
be a constitutional lawyer, because I believe that the Constitution is at once so 
mimpi; strong, and comprehensive that an average school-boy can understand 

ts meaning. 

But, apart from the constitutional question, I believe that the Blair bill, if it 
should become a law, would impede the progress of popular education in the 
South. Ofthe progress which has been made in the last decade, and which is 
still being made, I need say little; forall who have given any attention to this 
matter know how wonderful it has been. The Southern States have never been 
in so good a condition educationally as they are at present. The wth is 
normal, healthy, and strong. Interest in the education of the masses is greater 
than it has ever been. Opponents of public schools have been converted or si- 
lenced. In the mean time the spirit of self-help has grown apace with the rapid 
industrial development, which is almost universal. This spirit of self-help is 
the life-blood of any sound educational system either in the individual,or the 
school, or the State; and this spirit grows by exercise. Many school districts 
are supplementing State aid by local taxation. In a few years all will do so if 
the people are not led to look away from themselves to the Federal Treasury 
for the support of the schools, The Southern States are much better able to 
carry on and develop efficient systems of public schools now than they were to 
3 them twenty years ago. Why may we not reasonably expect them 
to do so 

Some of the demagogical or short-sighted advocates of this bill have won 
friends for it by 3 of lower school taxes, and it is highly probable that a 
strong effort will be made, if the bill should become a law,to reduce the State 
tax for the support of the schools by the amount received from the Federal 
Treasury. Thus the effect would clearly be not only to stop the healthy prog- 
ress now being made, but een to lower the present standard of efficiency of 
our school system. 

Illiteracy is disappearing in the Southern States. The apparent increase 
shown by the census of 1830, as compared with that of 1870, is simply due to the 
untrustworthiness of the latter so far as the South is concerned. The census of 
1890 will show the truth. If the South, while bearing the burden of the vast 
mass of illiteracy which overweighted citizenship at the close of the civil war, 
has been able to make such satisfactory progress in all that constitutes stable 
prosperity, no fears for the welfare of the nation from this quarter need be en- 
tertained in the future. 


I have not the slightest doubt a very large percentage of this appar- 
ently bad showing comes from the fact that the census of 1870 was— 
I will not say quite worthless, but—very imperfect as compared with 
the census of 1880. 


The South does not need the extraconstitutional help proffered by this bill 
now; at the time when extraconstitutional help was needed it was not given 
or tendered, 

I may add that I have no doubt that the Blair bill, if it should become a law, 
would be the beginning of the transition from State control of public education 
to national control. At least ten years would be necessary to complete this 
transition, and during this period the Lena Gece’ of ourschools would be impaired 
by the antagonism of the dual system. national system of education, how- 
ever admirable it may be in Germany, is neither necessary nor desirable in the 


United States. 
OSCAR H. COOPER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Texas. 
AUSTIN, TEX., February 8. 


General Armstrong, of Hampton, is the head of the famous Hampton 
school, normal school, Indian school, and colored man’sschool. Ihave 
rarely known a man in whom the sentimental and the severely, coldly 
Practical are so happily united as in this man—soldier and gentleman, 
son of a missionary, idealist and hard-headed farmer and mechanic, all 
combined. He says: 


Srr: As to our ition towards the Blair bill, events seem to have pretty 
clearly defined it for us. From 1870 to 18 4 we, with others, worked for Govern- 
ment aid for Southern schools, urging Senator Hoar’s bill, which failed to pass 
the House, and accepting the Blair bill“ when it appeared as the best thing 
we were likely to get. But we never regarded it as a bill which a true educator 
would have framed, both because it granted too much aid in too short a time 
and because there was danger ofa final reaction when its bounty should cease. 

As then the marvelousand, we confess, unexpected growth and strength of the 
Southern schoo! system made themselves manifest, and when we began tostudy 
the causes to which these were due we found that a change of base was forced 
upon us. The justification for this change I find in the vigor of sentiment ex- 
isting in the South in favor of the public-school system; in the impartial devo- 
tion to it of many ex-Confederate slaveholders, which I have personally wit- 
nessed; in the fact that it is hopeless and fatal for any politician, whatever his 
standing, to oppos it (the negro vote finding its chief excusein the solidity with 
which it goes for“ free schools“); in the cnet leat! development of Southern 
resources; in the evident ability of the so-called border States to educate ina 
reasonable time all their children; in the greatschool endowment of Texas and 
the growing wealth of Georgia and Alabama; and in the progress of schools in 
Florida, Arkansas, and other States, which 4 in all, it is estimated, 15,000 
negro schools alone, of which Virginia has 1,600. 

rom our own standpoint we can say nothing stronger than that, in the midst 
of our struggle to secure from charity the means to support the Hampton School, 
we would not accept aid from State or people were it offered on the plan of the 
Blair bill, being conscious that in the end it would do us more harm than good, 
For here it is not mainly education that we seek to give, but education through 
self help, Take out the self-help and the rest is not worth much. Apply the 
Blair bill to the Southern school system and it will check the growth of the best 
thing in Southern life, the effort of the 1 educate themselves. One-third 
of the Southern children of school age have to-day probably no chance for edu- 
5 5 years ago almost none had it; twenty years hence I believe all 
will have 

Furthermore, as I see how far we are from securing the application of the 
rules of civil-service reform to our Indian work, a sweeping change of officers 
being in order at the opening of every political change. I feel less confidence 
that Government bounty to Southern schools could be applied to the best advan- 
tage; while, on the other hand, the use of funds from local taxation is carefully 
watched and abuses are fought with vigor. 

Above all one 


educational work ought to be wholly free from party inter- 
ests. Its foun 


ons must be sure and permanent, not spasmodic and shifting; 


and for these reasons I have come gradually tothe conclusion that national afd, 
at least as provided by the Blair bill, is unwise and undesirable, 


S. C. ARMSTRONG, 

Hampton, VA., January 30. 

Professor Minor, of the University of Virginia, says: 

I take much interest in the Blair bill, very earnestly desiring its defeat; first, 
because I think it a very dangerous infraction of the Constitution; and second, 
because communities, like individuals, are always enfeebled by having done for 
them what they can and ought to do for themselves. 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, says: 

Stn: The policy embodied in the Blair bill seems to me utterly vicious. Itis 
bad enough to raise a surplus, but to use a part of that mischievous surplus in 
5 the admirable public sentiment of the South in regard to education 

far worse. 


And he says further: 
General Armstrong put the whole matter into a nutshell when he said in his 
letter to you of January 30, speakingof the education given at Hampton.“ Take 


out the self-help, and the restis not worth much,” That is true of all education, 
and applies to States just as well as to individuals. 


Mr. BLAIR. Would the Senator object to my putting in the very 
latest report coming from the superintendent of schools of Virginia as 
to the actual condition of the schools there just now? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I would rather the Senator should put that in at 
the close. That of itself is an isolated fact. 

Mr. BLAIR, It is a reply to General Armstrong. General Arm- 
strong’s statement is that things are improving in Virginia. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is an issue between you and General Arm- 
strong. I have such respect for the man that I like his opinion and 
feeling about it better than I do a column of cold figures. 

President Chamberlain, of the Wisconsin University, isa man of abil- 
ity and, I am told, a man of exceptionally good judgment. He says: 

The provisions of the Blair bill impress me unfavorably, not because of any 


objection to governmental aid to public education, which I most cordially ap- 
prove, but because of the peculiar method of the apportionment. Ifa specific— 

And. this is a good point 

If the specific endeavor is to be made by the General Government to remove 
8 a discriminative appropriation, the bounty for itamountstothat— 
should placed upon the illiteracy removed, and not upon the illiteracy per- 
mitted to exist. Illiteracy in this country is not so much the result of poverty 
as of indifference, and a permanent and effective remedy is oniy to be found in 
the development of local interest and endeavor. Government aid, if it is to be 
discriminative at all, should be apportioned on the basis of endeavor and not 
upon the lack of endeavor, of which illiteracy is the expression. 

If the principle of apportionment on the basis of illiteracy is established there 
is danger, if not certainty, that the same principle will determine the * 
ment of future appropriations which are sure to be sought. There will then be 
a specific inducement to use the funds for the education of the dominant few, 
and to keep in ignorance as many as practicable so as to secure the greater fat- 
ure apportionment. It will be impossible to effectively guard against this by 
legal provision. Not only will the beneficent end sought thus be liable to be 
defeated, but a precisely opposite result encow 5 

If the p ronment is to be discriminative, it should be based upon the de- 
crease of illiteracy or the increase of school attendance. The bounty should be 
placed on the thing sought, and not upon the thing sought to be removed. 

I speak theoretically. I have never known educational prizes to be awarded 
on the basis of ignorance and indifference. I can only imagine the effect of offer- 
ing a bounty upon idle and truant boys. 


Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, one of the men on whom our good 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire lavishes a little sarcasm and 
the Senator from New York a good deal, as they did upon Mr. Marble, 
of Worcester, a gentleman of eminent professional worth—Superin- 
tendent Seaver, of Boston, says: 

Like many others, I at first felt impressed by the sentimental view of this 
question. To sweep away illiteracy by magnificent grants of money from an 
overflowing national treasury seemed not only a grand enterprise within itself, 
but a display of patriotic generosity on the part of the Northern people towards 
the Southern, which could not fail to be attended with the bappiest results. But 
this is paternal government, the objections to which have been growing clearer 
and clearer ever since the days of reconstruction, particularly through experience 
in the Southern States themselves, 

Aside from the doubtful constitutionality of the Blair bill—a point which may 
be open to technical argument—the measure clearly involves an on 
the functions of the National Government into the domain of education, a do- 
main that has hitherto been left in the exclusive possession of the several States; 
and such an extension, whether technically justifiable or not, is clearly, to my 
mind, a bad constitutional policy. 

After presenting the constitutional argument forcibly, he adds: 

We no more want a department of the General Government controlling edu- 
cation throughout the nation than we want a department of public worship, 

He says this also, which is perfectly true: 

If there were no surplus in the Treasury, no one would seriously 
lay a tax of $79,000,000 to be collected by the National Government and 
to the several States for cducational purposes, 

Now, Mr. President, there is a great deal more that might very easily 
be said. If Senators knew how much temptation I have resisted, they 
would regard leniently my assumption of somuch time, A few words 
more. 

The honorable legislation of the Continental Congress concerning the 
Northwestern Territory, and the equally noble and uniformly sagacious 
legislation of the Federal Congress in laying the foundations of future 
States with dedications of great areas of land to cducation are not to be 
cited in favor of this bill. Those legislators were the trustees and 
guardians of future empires. When the young States assumed the reins 
of self-government the trust was discharged and the new State became 
he: pee to God and its own people for the dedicated wealth. 

he students of the science of government, the world over, are coming 
to believe what our fathers believed, and the great mass of our jurists, 


ropose to 
istributed 
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statesmen, and historians always believe, that the wisdom of our found- 
ers, under the blessing of Heaven, has found the true solution of the 
great problem of the government of large populations covering wide 
areas. It is in the division and decentralization of power, local self- 
vernment, and large measures of local liberty and independence, com- 
ined with a national government that, forall purposes of national life, 
has unrestricted power, reaching to every citizen as well asevery State; 
that, in its internalas well as external relations, supplies that to which 
theindividual States areseverally incompetent, and to the world at large 
appears in the full magnificence of power appropriate to a free people 
near the head of the world in all the true elements of greatness. 

And, while weare meditating upon measures tending to centralization 
the rest of the world is tending toward the positions we are asked to 
vacate. Great Britain, to whom the problem has been one of life and 
death, is shaken to the center by the debate and is meditating meas- 
ures of decentralization that may at any hour develop into greater 
changes than any that empire has undergone for a century. 

In my opinion this bill, glorious as the cause is, fascinating as the 
arguments in favor of education always are, isa bill drawing into Fed- 
eral control an interest that from the settlement of the continent to this 
day has been under local control, and wisely so. It is a bill to promote 
mendicancy; it cultivates beggary. It isa bill declaring the failure 
of local self-government in one of the supreme interests of the people. 
It purposely declares the bankruptcy of States who before our very eyes 
are rich and growing. It makes an ineffectual if not a false pretense 
of temporary action; it would be not for eight years; it would be the 
beginning of a permanent policy, a permanent new relation between 
the Federal Government and the States, and it would never go back- 
wards; it would never diminish its action. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. I wish that every Senator could 
be at liberty to vote exactly as his judgment and conscience command, 
unfettered by the resolutions of State Legislatures or previous commit- 
tals. The longer this bill is held in view the weaker it grows, and the 
nearer to constitutional rights, and justice, and wisdom, in my judg- 
ment, the people and Congress arecoming. I am willing tosee the bill 
. defeated by any of the constitutional means—éefeated by the House, 
defeated by the Senate, or defeated by the President. 


Purchase of United States Bonds. 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH PLUMB, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.5034) to provide for the purchase of 
Unii States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury— 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
apply the surplus money now in the jury, and such wiv jonas money as may 
hereafter be in the Treasury, and not otherwise appropriated, orso much thereof 

as he may consider proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States 

bonds— 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill comes here from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee upon the supposition that there is a lack of power now in the 
executive department of the Government to use any part of the sur- 

us in the Treasury in paying a premium on Government bonds. 

ident Cleveland in his message to this House on the opening of the 
present Congress says: 

The only provision of law from which such a power could be derived is found 
in an appropriation bill passed a number of years ago, and it is subject to the 
suspicion that it was intended as temporary and limited in its eee in- 

-stead of conferring a continuing discretion and authority. * * è itisdeemed 
wise to lodge in the Secretary of the Treasury the authority in the present 
juncture to purchase bonds, it should be plainly vested, and provided, as far as 
soir with such checks and limitations as will define this official’s right and 
m, and at the same time relieve him from undue responsibility. 

ering the question of purchasing bonds asa means of restoring to 
circulation the surplus money accumulating in the Treasury, it should be borne 
in mind that p ums must of course be paid upon such Purchase. * 

The views expressed by the President as to the want of power on the 
pr of the Government to redeem its outstanding indebtedness are 

eld by the general public regardless of party lines, a fact which of 
itself renders a careful examination of the whole subject of bond re- 
demption of the utmost importance; and it is on this account especially 
that I have been induced to address the House on this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, the financial condition of the country is one of pecu- 
liar gravity, such as has never before occurred in our history. We are 
confronted with a large and increasing surplus in our Treasury, and at 
the same time are in debt more than a thousand millions of dollars, 
three-quarters of which it is almost universally believed can not, in 


consequence of the requirements of existing law, be redeemed for 
twenty years to come, and not a dollar of it for the next four years. In- 
fluenced by this general supposition, the question, What shall we do 
with the surplus?” is one of absorbing interest to all classes, The 
President exhausts himself in its consideration, political parties are 
taking sides upon it, and the whole industries of the country are threat- 
ened with revolution in consequence of the supposed existence of a law 
which forbids the use of the surplus for the purpose of extinguishing 
the debt unless outstanding bonds are purchased at any premium the 
holders may demand. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the ground which my investigation of this sub- 
ject compels me to take is, that by existing law, as it really is to-day, 
a large majority, if not all, of the outstanding bonds of the United 
States are subject to call at the pleasure of the Government. If this 
be the correct view, and I hope to be able to show that it is before I 
sit down, the necessity and importance of the most careful investiga- 
tion will be conceded by every member on this floor. 

Section 3693 of the Revised Statutes provides, among other things, 
that ‘‘none of the interest-bearing obligations of the United States not 
already due shall be redeemed beſore maturity, unless at such time 
bonds of the United States bearing a less rate of interest than those to 
be redeemed can be sold at par in coin.“ This statute, it should be 
remembered, is a general law, designed to affect and control all issues 
of Government bonds. It was first enacted for the purpose of strength- 
ening the public credit, and was carefully worded so as to cover every 
exigency that might in the future arise in respect to the interest-bear- 
ing public debt. Its object was and is to give to the public a solemn 
pledge that all bonds might be paid before maturity, in case the credit 
of the Government should so improve that a saving could be made to 
the people by the issue and sale at par of a bond drawing a less rate 
of interest than the bonds to be redeemed. 

This statute was first enacted in March, 1869, and was re-enacted in 
the revision of the statutes by an act approved June 22, 1874, and again 
by acts of March 2, 1877, and of March 9, 1878, which provide that— 

When printed and promulgated as heroin provided, the printed volume shall 
be legal evidence of the laws in all the courts of the United States, and of the 
several States and Territories, but shall not preclude reference to nor control in 
case of any discrepancy the effect of any original act as passed by Congress since 
the 1st day of December, 1873, 

Nowhere within the lids of the Revised Statutes can there be found 
any repeal of this act, and, what is more, as we shall see further on, 
nearly all legislation on the subject of issuing the bonds of the Govern- 
ment harmonizes with this important statute. 

Mr. Chairman, lawyers in this House will agree with me that such 
a statute can not be repealed by implication; ay, they will go further 
and tell you that its provisions control all legislation on the subjects it 
embraces, which legislation having been passed subsequently, makes 
temporary provision in relation to the subject of the general law. The 
mauifest importance of section 3693 of the Revised Statutes, its in- 
tended far-reaching control over all financial legislation both before and 
since March 1, 1869, the date of its enactment, can best be understood 
by a brief review of the historical facts which called for tlie passage of 
this act known as An act to strengthen the public credit.” 

Four years had elapsed since the surrender of Lee at Appomattox; 
the impulse that moved all patriots to hereulean efforts to preserve 
union and liberty, regardless of sacrifice, was resistless in its power and 
bequeathed to the nation a victory the grandest ever written on the 
page of history; but its value was.secured at an immense cost. After 
war, peace; atter peace, the accounting; and for this purpose Congress 
had to devise the ways and the people had to furnish the means, At 
the time we are considering the accounts had largely come in and had 
been so far adjusted as to reveal to the country a national debt of 
$2,500,000,000. The expenditure required by.this great war was too 
vast in amount to be furnished by hoarded capital, and the people were 
called upon to pledge their property and their future earnings in the 
shape of Treasury notes and in interest-bearing bonds payable in such 
notes, so that each man and woman who contributed of their substance 
or their Jabor, each soldier who carried a musket, and each officer in 
command, of whatever rank, received the pledge given by all to one that 
this vast debt should be paid. 

This pledge of the people that they would consecrate their fortunes 
as well as their lives and sacred honor was a scheme that the mere 
man of money could not comprehend, and against it he most solemnly 
protested, declaring again and again that money could not be made in 
that way; but Congress, uninfluenced by the timid counsels of capital, 
provided for the issue of the greenback, made it a legal tender, and the 
Supreme Court declared it valid. Congress wentfarther and provided 
for taking oy Ber Treasury notes and giving interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States in their stead, with the provision, however, 
that these bonds were redeemable in the same kind of Treasury notes 
for which they were issued, and that the interest should be in coin or 
in both coin and currency. 

When the act to strengthen the public credit was passed there was 
outstanding, as stated by the then Senator Hendricks, of bonda, the 
interest of which was payable in coin and the principal in greenbacks, 
a total of $1,600,000,000. The interest on this entire debt, with the 
exception of $215,000,000, was at 6 per cent. At the time of which I 
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am speaking both bonds and greenbacks were greatly below the par of 

a discount which, as stated by Senator Garrett Davis, amounted 
in the aggregate to $900,000,000—that is, if these bonds could be 
brought up to apar with gold it would put this vast sum into the pock- 
ets of those who held the bonds. ‘The proposition before the country 
was to have Congress declare that the entire public debt should be 
payable in coin, and upon this question the peopleand their represent- 
atives in Congress were divided; not Democrats on one side and Re- 
publicans on the other, but bondholders and the moneyed men in favor 
and the tax-payers against it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no part of my purpose to say here which of these 
parties was right. Iam bringing before the House the actual condi- 
tion of financial affairs prior and up to March 1, 1869, at which time 
Congress took the initial step towards the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

Sir, this immense deht, evidenced by interest-bearing and non-interest- 
bearing Treasury notes, bonds payable in lawful money or greenbacks 
and bonds payable in coin, and above and beyond all other facts, the 
high rate of interest, nearly all of which was payable in coin, confronted 
Congress, and to meet the situation called forth a debate which forim- 
portance and ability has never been equaled in the financial history of 
the Government. This debate was participated in by such members of 
the House of Representatives as Schenck, Garfield, Stevens, Butler, 
Logan, and Allison, and such Senators as Sherman, Fessenden, Conk- 
ling, Doolittle, Garrett Davis, Morton, Henderson, Hendricks, and 
Howe, occupying a great amount of time, and was finally decided in 
the Senate at a late hour in the night of Saturday, February 27, 1869. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer thus fully to this history to show that no effect 
of the act under discussion on the past, present, or future could possi- 
bly have escaped these legislators. Every word was fully considered, 
and without question each provision of the law expressed a purpose, in 
respect to which there can be no mistake. 

We are now called upon to examine that provision of the act which 
declares that none of the interest-bearing obligations not already due 
shall be paid before maturity, unless at such time United States notes 
are convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such 
time bonds bearing a less rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed 
ean be sold at par in coin. This, Mr. Chairman, is plain English. In 
it there isno ambiguity. These words are fitly spoken—spoken in the 
interest of all the people by those who were duly authorized to speak; 
and this law, which is the law to-day, proclaims to all that whenever 
bonds bearing a lower rate of interest than those outstanding can be 
sold at par in coin the right to pay off the latter is reserved. Notice is 
given in this public statute to all the world that under the circum- 
stances so minutely described this great right of sovereignty will be 
exercised. That nothing short of the exercise of this right was contem- 
plated by Congress when this act was is shown by the words 
uttered by Senator SHERMAN of the committee of conference on the 
part of the Senate. Senator Doolittle asked: 

How can you fund the 5-20 bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, into a bond bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest after the Congress of the United States in a public 
act expressly pledges the faith of the Government to pay the 5-20 bonds, princi- 
pal and interest, in gold at 6 per cent.? 

Senator SHERMAN answered: ¢ 

My honorable friend from Wisconsin comes back and says, How can you 
fund the public debt?“ I Will tell him. We will do it justas England does it, 
and just as ever other country did that reduced the rate of interest. When the 
bonds of the United States rise above par in gold, then we can place in the money 
markets of the world a bond bearing a lower rate of interest, 

Sir, I believe thatif we would wisely and persistently, firmly and boldly march 
to specie paymentin such a way as not to distress our people—not by increasing 
taxes, but by steadily appreciating our public credit until the 5 per cent. bonds 
rise to par in gold—the whole of the 6 per cent. bonds could be paid off. Why, 
sir, when the bonds of England rose to 103 per cent., 3 per cent. above par, 2 
gold, then it was that they reduced the rate of interest 1 per cent. by putting out 
a bond at a lower rate of interest. i 
Again, replying to Senator Morton, Mr. SHERMAN concluded by say- 
ing: 

Ido assert, as a question of public policy, that it is wise for us now to declare 
in the language of this bill that the bonds and greenbacks shall alike be paid 
in pa as rapidly as we can do so, that these bonds and these greenbacks shall 
be linked together in every law that is , that every privilege that is given 
to the bondholder shall be given to the holder of the greenback, that both shall 
rise to the par of gold, when the bondholder may be paid off by bonds bearing 
a lower rate of interest, and with a large saving of interest to the people of the 
United States in that most oppressive form of our expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, let us next see what was said by General Schenck,. 
manager on the part of the House, in explanation of the same confer- 
ence report. I quote from the ConGRESSIONAL GLOBE, volume 73, 
page 1879: 

The Senate had also struck out the following proviso as it passed the House: 
“ Provi. er, That before any of said interest-bearing obligations not al- 
ready due shall mature or be paid before maturity, the obligations not bearing 
interest and known as United States notes shall be made convertible into coin 
at the option of the holder,” 

Mr. Schenck declared that— 


The Senate would not agree to anything to take the place of that proviso; but 
it was finally agreed by the committee of conference to insert in the place of the 
proviso stricken out, the following: But none ofsaid interest-bearing obliga- 
tions not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity unless at such 

e ted States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder;"” that is— 


Explained General Schenck— 
the bonds of the United States are not to be paid before maturity, while note-hold- 
ers are to be kept without their redemption, unless the note-holders are able at 
the same time to convert their notes into coin. Bub inasmuch as might 
raise the price of bonds to a higher figure and be for the benefit of the bond- 
holders, then they proceed to putin further language so as to ae the bonds 
from going up out of proportion to greenbacks by providing that if the bonds 
went above par in gold then they might be paid off; because it was su 
we could then sell bonds at a lower rate of interest. They put in these further 
words, “unless at such time bonds bearing a lower rate of interest than bonds 
to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin,” 

Now, sir, is it possible to make clearer the fact that this act had in 
it two purposes—one in the interest of the bondholder, the other in 
the interest of the tax-payer? To the former it was a sure increase in 
the value of their bonds amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars; 
to the latter the promised relief in the future from taxatton by a re- 
duction of interest whenever the bonds came to be above par in coin. 
This guaranty to the tax-payer was not willingly conceded by the 
Senate, but, being insisted upon by the House, was inserted in the con- 
ference report, and because it was so inserted Mr. Stevens gave the 
measure his support. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the concession to the tax- 
payer was this: whenever bonds could be sold at par, bearing a lower 
rate of interest than bonds to be redeemed, then the outstanding bonds 
were redeemable. That, sir, was the law then; it is the law now, as 
I shall proceed to show. 

This act was first approved, as has been already stated, March 1, 1869, 
It was incorporated into the Revised Statutes with very few changes, and 
on the 22d of June, 1874, by enactment of Congress, made one of the 
statutes of the United States, general and permanent in its nature, and 
as such it was clothed with all the binding force that could possibly 
attach to it had it been voted upon in a separate bill and duly signed 
by the officers of the two Houses of Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent. In support of this view I cite the following authorities. 

In the caseof The United States us. Bowen (100 United States Reports, 
page 513), Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

The Revised Statutes must be treated as the legislative declaration of tho 
statute Jaw on the subjects which they embraced on the 1st day of December, 
1873. When the meaning is plain the courts can not look to the statutes which 
have been revised to see if Congress erred in that revision, but may do so when 
necessary to construe doubtful language in expressing the meaning of Congress, 

In the light of these facts and of this decision we are prepared to cx- 
amine Title XLII of the Revised Statutes, which relates to the public 
debt. A careful reading of this entire title, containing sixteen sections, 
willshow that it was intended to be, and is, a compilation from the vari- 
ous acts which had been passed from time to time prior to 1873 on all 
matters relating to the public debt. - 

If there be a doubt in the mind of any one as to this intention, it 
must be removed by section 5595 of the Revised Statutes, which de- 
clares: 

The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the Statutes of the United States, 
penent and permanent in their nature, in force on the Ist day of December, 


873, as revised and consolidated by commissioners appointed under an act of 
Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited as tho Revised Statutes of 


the United States, 


In order to remove all question as to what acts or parts of acts were 
intended to be repealed by the re-enactment, section 5596 provides: 

All acts of Congress passed prior to said Ist day of December, an T- 
tion of which is embraced in — section of said DAO pares ie hg repealed, 
and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; all parts o 
such acts not contained in such revision having been repealed or superseded 
by subsequent acts or not being general and permanent in theirnature: ided, 
‘That the incorporation into said revision of auy general and permanent pro- 
vision, taken from an act making provisions of a private, local, or temporary 
character, shall not repeal or in any way affect any appropriation or any pro- 
visions of a private, local, or temporary character contained in any of pak f eo 
but the same shall remain in force; and all acts of Congress passed prior to 
last-named day, no part of which is embraced in said revision, not be af- 
fected or changed by its enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now prepared to ascertain just how much, if 
any portion, of the refunding act under the provisions of which all of 
the now outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
were issued has been repealed and how much remained in force after 
June 22, 1874. Remember, the repealing statute declares ‘‘ that all acts 
of Congress passed prior to December 1, 1873, any portion of which is 
embraced in any section of said revision, are hereby repealed and the 
section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof.” 

Now, an examination will show that sections 3695, 3696, 3697, and 
3701 re-enact several sections of the refunding act. For instance, sec- 
tion 6 of the refunding act contains a proyision for the ‘cancellation of 
bonds which have been purchased, and is re-enacted in section 3697. 

Section 6 of the refunding act also has in it provisions relating to the 
sinking fund and the cancellation and destruction of the bonds pur- 
chased, which are re-enacted in section 3695 of the Revised Statutes. 
Can there be a question but that the several portions of the refunding 
act are embraced in the Revised Statutes? And if, in the language of 
the law, the enactment of any portion works a repeal, can there be any 


doubt but that the enactment of these seyeral portions works a repeal ? 


And is it not true that the sections applicable thereto are in force in 
lieu of the repealed sections? 

It should be borne in mind that the revision took effect some three 
years afler the funding act was passed, and more than four years be- 
fore a 4 per cent. bond had been issued and before a 4} per cent. had 
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been sold. Now, if there remains a question as to the fact of the statu- 
tory repeal of the refunding act, it may be farther insisted that, as a 
general principle of law, the later act repeals by necessary implication 
the former. In the case of The United States vs. Tyman (11 Wall., 88), 
the court says: 


The revision of 1874, while professing to follow previous statutes, was in law 
a new enactment, and wherever, either by accident or design, provisions of 
ponm law are altered in the Revised Statutes the Revised Statutes must con- 


But it may be claimed that while several sections of the refunding 
act are repealed, thus working a repeal of any act of Congress, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision,” yet sec- 
tion 1 of said refunding act, which provides for the issuing of all of 
the bonds now outstanding, and fixes the date of their maturity, both 
provisions being temporary in their character, is thereby exempted from 
the repeal. If this be so, what becomes of section 3693 of the Revised 
Statutes? Is it made a nullity by an act of a temporary character 
passed prior to the date of the revision? Can general Jaws be made of 
no effect in any manner except by being repealed ? 

In Ellis vs. Page (1 Pickering, 43), the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts said (page 45): 

It is a well-settled rule that when any statute isrevised, or one act framed from 
another, some parts being omitted and others retained, the parts omitted are not 
to be revised by construction, but are to be considered asannuiled, To hold other- 
wise would be to impute to the Legislature gross carelessness or ignorance, which 
is altogether inadmissible. 

Another instance of the controlling effect of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States over pre-existing enactments is found in the case of 
The United States vs. Hammond (2 Woods, pages 197-203). It there 
clearly appeared that section 820 of the Revised Statutes was re-en- 
acted by a mistake, the original law from which it was taken having 
been repealed before the enactment of the revision; but Judge Woods— 
afterward of the Supreme Court—said that 


This made no difference, and that Congress having enacted the section, 
whether by mistake, inadvertence, or otherwise, it was renewed and put in force 
from the date of the revision, even though it had previously been repealed. 


It is true that in State vs. Stoll (17 Wall., 425), the Supreme Court 
held that if the provisions of a special charter or a special authority de- 
rived from the Legislature can reasonably well consist with general legis- 
lation whose words are not absolutely harmonious with it, the two are 
to be deemed to stand together, one as the general law of the land, the 
other as the law of the particular case. 

In this case it would be impossible to apply that principle, because 
if the provisions of the refunding act (section 1) were allowed to remain 
in force, allowing the one thousand millions of bonds to be redeemed 
at the pleasure of the United States at any time within thirty years 
after the date of their issue, there would be nothing left for section 
3693 to operate upon. 


Any construction of a statute which implies that Congress passed an act which 
could have no possible operation is not to be adopted. Effect must be given to 
all the words of a statute, and every part of it must be so construed as to give 
it force, (United States vs. Fisher, 109 United States Reports, 143.) 


The case of The United States vs. Auffmordt (122 United States Re- 
ports, 197) is a very recent case, reaffirming the principle that— 

Where a statute is passed covering a whole general subject, it re 
former laws governing that subject, because it takes their place an 
nothing left for the previous laws to operate upon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose we go further with the argument and 
for the sake of it concede that the provision of the funding actas pub- 
lished which declares the maturity of the bonds to be alter thirty years 
from the date of their issue still remains as a temporary provision, what 
is its force and legal effect when construed, as it must be, in conjunction 
with the Revised Statutes or general law on the subject of the redemp- 
tion of the bonds? Why, sir, plainly this: These bonds mature in 
thirty years, but the Government reserves the right to redeem them 
before maturity on condition that at the time bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest can be sold at par in coin. There is no way to escape 
from this construction of the two acts, unless you insist that a tempo- 
rary provision may repeal a general Jaw which deals with the same 
subject—a construction which must be conceded to be entirely inad- 
missible. 

Mr. Chairman, a careful reading of section 3693, which I have so 
many times referred to, demonstrates that it was the design of Congress 
to give it the same control over the redemption of all bonds issued after 
the revision, as it had and was intended to have on all bonds issued 
prior to March, 1869. A change was made in the revision in one word, 
as follows: 

In the act of 1869 the text reads, But none of said interest-bearing ob- 
ligations,’’ ete., referring, no doubt, to bonds then outstanding; whereas 
in the Revised Statutes Congress has been careful to strike out said“ 
and insert the, so that it reads, none of the interest-bearing obli- 
gations,” etc.; which must refer to all such as were issued or to be is- 
sued under any law that had*been or might be passed by Congress. 

This change of terms is significant; it was not made by accident 
or mistake, but said was stricken out and the“ inserted instead 
for the purpose of reasserting the great right reserved to the people to 
avail ves of every possible opportunity to reduce the interest 
on the public debt and so to reduce taxation, for that, which as Sena- 
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tor SHERMAN well said, ‘‘is to the people the most oppressive form of 
ourexpenditure.’’? None of said interest-bearing obligations“ meant 
in the act of 1869 the 5.20 bonds and others that had already been is- 
sued, while! none of theinterest-bearing obligations,” which new word- 
ing took effect December 1, 1873, not only controlled existing bonds, 

but bonds which had been provided for by law but had not been issued, 

as was the case with the 4 and 4} percents, together with any that 
might thereafter be issued. 

Mr. Chairman, thus far it has been my purpose to make clear my 
understanding of the law asit is found in the statute-books, irrespective 
of any variance of the wording of the funding act as actually passed, 
from what is published in the Statutes at Large. I maintain that the 
act approved March 1, 1869, and re-enacted in the revision of June 22, 
1874, is general law, and that none of its provisions have ever been re- 
pealed, or even attempted to be repealed; that its object was defined 
with the utmost clearness in the great debate which resulted in its first 
becoming the law, and that the object of Congress in re-enacting it is 
put beyond questioning by the insertion of the definite article “the” in 
the place of the adjective “ such,“ as in the original act. The object 
was to continue in force a law which retained in the Government the 
right to redeem all of its outstanding interest-bearing indebted ness be- 
fore maturity, on condition that at the time bonds of the United States 
bearing a less rate of interest could be sold at par in coin. 


THE REFUNDING ACT, 


Icome now, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of the act passed July 
14, 1870, known as the refunding act, under which the 4 per cent. 
bonds, so called, were issued, and with the indulgence of the commit- 
tee I will make a brief statement of facts, such as I desired to make 
some days ago in respect to the variance found to exist between the law 
as passed by Congress and as it is published in the Statutes at Large. 
An editorial in a prominent public journal, which claimed that the law 
as found in the statutes authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to call 
for redemption outstanding bonds in the order prescribed by law, caused 
me to investigate that question, and in doing so I determined to exam- 
ine carefully the refunding act of July 14, 1870, and all the facts at- 
tending its passage. In thus pursuing the investigation I noticed that 
the report of the committee of conference between the two Houses on 
the funding bill, and which was agreed to in the House of Represgpta- 
tives by a yea-and-nay vote, in providing for issuing one thousand mill- 
ions of 4 per cent. bonds, declared that said bonds were ‘‘ redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States for thirty years from the date of 
their issue,“ while in the act as published in the Statutes at Large the 
preposition ‘‘for’’ is omitted and after“ is inserted in its stead. This 
essential variance between the act as voted upon and as printed in the 
Statutes at Large so interested me that I determined to ascertain, if 
possible, which was correct, and for that purpose went to the State De- 
partment and there examined the enrolled bill as signed by the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Senate, and as approved by the Pres- 
ident. To my great surprise I found that the word ‘‘for’’ as above 
described had been erased and the word after“ inserted in its stead, 
so that the enrolled bill reads after“ instead of for.“ 

Thinking it possible that the enrolling clerk had found that the rec- 
ord made by the Secretary of the Senate contained the word after,“ 
and had made the erasure and alteration in the bill before it was signed, 
1 next had recourse to the records made by both the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House in the original daily Journals of the 
proceedings of their respective bodies, a certified copy of which is be- 
fore me, and in both these original records the word for“ stands un- 
altered, just as it was when the yeas and nays were recorded on the final 
passage of the bill, and presumably as it was when the enrolled bill was 
signed. . 

Mr. Chairman, it would be difficult to find in our language two words 
with more opposite definitions than these prepositions ‘‘ior’’ and ‘‘after.’’ 
Webstersays, ‘* The radical sense of ‘for’ is to go, to pass, to advance, to 
reach or stretch,” and that it signifies ‘‘ during,” and Worcester adopts 
the same definition. 

On the other hand, the same authorities define the word ‘‘after’’ to 
mean following, or later in time. 

It follows, then, that as the law stands now upon the record of both 
Houses of Congress the bonds commonly called 4 percents are redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States at any time during thirty years. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition I maintain is that in cases where there 
is an important variance between the records made of the wording ot 
the law by the proper officers of the two Houses of Congress and the 
published copy, the records of the House and Senate must be resorted 
to, and if the words there recorded have a clear and distinct meaning, 
no resort to any other testimony to set aside that meaning is admissible, 
and that the law as found on such records must stand until repealed. 
I make this proposition in the presence of a large number of lawyers 


who are members of this body, and I ask them to show if they can that 


this is not the rule. Sir, the erroneous publication of the law doesnot 
make it a law, even though it is published and signed by the presiding 
officers of each House and approved by the President. 

A similar question has been raised in England. In May’s Treatise 
on Proceedings in Parliament it is said, page 554, that— 
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Since the assent of the Queen, Lords, and Parliament is essential to the va- 


honga an act— 

1. Will the 1 85 assent cure all pe larities in the same way that the 
paoe 5 — ons — me Lords would preclude inquiry as to the informalities in 

2. s the indorsement on the bill recording the assent of the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons conclusive evidence of the fact? or 

3. May the journals of either house be permitted to contradict it? 

The first case in which a difficulty arose was in the 33d of Henry VI. 

In that case the Lords, in order to avoid certain construction as to 
the date on which a certain bill was to take effect, altered the date, but 
did not return the bill to the Commons. A motion was made to im- 
peach the validity of the act on the ground that the Commons ought to 
have had the bill back. On the hearing, Chief Baron Illingworth and 
Mr. Justice Markham were of the opinion that if the amendment made 
the bill vary in effect from that which was sent up from the Commons 
the act would be invalid. Chief-Justice Fortescue concluded the case 
by saying: 

This is an act of Parliament, and we will be well advised before we annul any 
act of Parliament,and peradventure the matter ought to wait until the next 
Parliament; then we can be certified by them of the certainty of the matter; 
but, notwithstanding, we will be advi what shall be done. 

In 1829 a bill to amend the law in relation to the employment of 
children in factories passed the Commons and was agreed to in the 
Lords with an amendment, and through mistake received the royal 
assent, after which the amendment was agreed to by the Commons; but 
in order to remove all doubts an act was passed to declare that the 
act shall be valid and effectual to all intents and purposes as if the 
amendment made by the Lords had been agreed to by the Commons 
before said act received the royal assent.” 

In 1843 the schoolmasters’ widows’ fand bill was returned to the 
Commons with amendments, and by mistake the bill received the royal 
assent. After an examination of precedents the act was made valid by 
a new enactment. 

In this country, as in England, the assent of the President, the Sen- 
ate, and the House of Representatives is essential to the validity of an 
act, and the courts of the United States have with great unanimity 
held, as has been done in England, that the records made by the law- 
making branch of the state must be resorted to in all cases in dispute 
in order to ascertain what the law is. 

The first to which I shall refer is entitled Town of South Ottawa rs. 
Perkins (page 261 et supra, 94 S. C. Reps., Otto, IV). The facts of 
this case occurred in my Congressionaldistrict, and, briefly stated, are 
these: Certain towns along the line of the Ottawa, Oswego and Fox 
River Valley Railroad voted bonds to the amount of nearly half a mill- 
ion dollars to aid in the construction of said road. The town of South 
Ottawa, acting under a published act of the Legislature, which was 
signed by the speaker of the house, the president of the senate, and 
approved by the governor, voted to issue, and did issue, its bonds to a 
large amount for the purpose indicated. ‘These bonds were delivered 
to the railroad company, and by it to the contractors, who sold them 
to investors and used the proceeds in constructing the road. Every 
transaction in relation to the issuanceand sale of these bonds was made 
in the utmost good faith. After interest had been paid on the bonds 
for a year or more it was discovered that the record made by the sec- 
retary of the senate of Illinois did not show affirmatively that the bill 
granting to these towns the authority to vote the issue of bonds as in- 
dicated above was read a third time and the yeas and nays called 
thereon, as the constitution of the State requires, 


When the case came on for trial in an Illinois court, the town óf South Ottawa 
offered to prove by the joans of cach house of the islature that there was 
no entry in the same of a final vote by the senate on the act of February 18, 
1857 (giving the town authority to vote). The testimony was objected to, and 
was ruled out by the court on the ground that the holder o the bonds was a bona 
fide purchaser of them without notice of any objection to their validity; that 
the first installment was paid at maturity, and therefore the defendant was es- 
topped from offering any evidence to show that the act was not passed, the 
same having been duly published among the printed statutes asa law, and being, 
therefore, prima facie a valid law; in other words, although it might not have 
been duly the town, under the circumstances of the case, was estop 
from denying its passage. 


Now, the Supreme Court of the United States, after stating the case 
in the language above quoted, say: : 

We can not assent to this view., There can be no estoppel in the way of as- 
certaining the existence of a law. That which purports to be a law of the State 
is either a law or it is not a law, according as the truth of the fact may be, and 
not according to the shifting circumstances of parties, 

Further on, in the same opinion (page 269), the court lays down the 
general doctrine as follows: 

Not only the courts but individuals are bound to know and can not be received 
to . ignorance of it. The holder of the bonds in question can claim no in- 
dulgence on that score, and can take no advantage that he is a bona fide pur- 
chaser without notice. 

Again, it may be urged that while the law as laid down in the above 
case applies to the existence of a statute, it does not apply to a case like 
the refunding act, in which a single provision of the act is in dispute. 
To which I reply that, in the opinion just quoted, the court affirms the 
doctrine held in the case of Gardner vs. The Collector (6 Wall., 511), 
namely: 

That when a question arises in a court of law of the existence of a statute, or 
of the time when a statute took effect, or of the precise terms of a statute, the 


judges who are called upon to decide it have a right to resort to any source of 
formation which in its nature is capable of conyeying to the judicial mind a 
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clear and satisfactory answer to such question, always seeking for that which 
is most appropriate, unless the positive law has enacted a different rule. 

The purport of the doctrine held is clearly to the effect that no dis- 

tinction can be made between the question of the existence of a statute 
and that of the precise meaning of terms used ina statute that has been 
duly passed. 
In the case of Gardner vs. Collector (6 Wall., page 499), before referred 
to, the Supreme Court of the United States held that it is competent to 
go beyond the published statutes, and sustains the position takeu by 
Lord Coke— 

That every one is bound to take notice of what is done in Parliament, for as 
soon as Parliament hath concluded anything the law intends that every person 
hath notice thereof, for the Parliament represents the whole a 

To this Justice Miller, by whom the opinion, to which there was no 
dissent, was rendered, adds: 


If this proposition be sound, of which there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
how can it be held that the judges, upon whom is im the burden of decid- 
ing what the legislative body has done when it is in dispute, are de d from 
resorting to the written record which that body makes of its proceeding in re- 
gard to any particular statute? 

He adds, further, that the courts of last resort in several of the States 
have expressly decided that this may be done, and quotes— 

Purdy vs. The People (4 Hill's N. Y., page 384): The certificate of the secre 
tary of state that the bill was passed by a two-thirds vote is not evidence thatit 
was passed by a two-thirds vote; at least it is not conclusive evidence. The 
journals kept by the two houses may be resorted to in ascertaining whether an 
act was passed by a two-thirds vote.” 

De Bow vs. The People (1 Denio, page 9): “The question whether a particular 
act received the assent of the required number of members is to be determined 
by the court, who is for that purpose to examine the original law on file in the 


oftice of the secretary of state.“ 
Fowler ts. Pierce (2 Cal., 151): “The court may go behind the record eyi- 


dence of a statute and inquire whether it was passed or approved in accordance 
with the constitution.” 

Matter of Wellman (20 Vt., page 656) : But it would be unsafe as it would be un- 
fit to allow the commencementof a publiclaw whenever the question may arise, 
whether at near or distant time, to depend upon the uncertainty of parol proof 
or upon anything extrinsic to the law and the authentie recorded proceedingsin 
passing it.” 

The conclusion reached by the United States Supreme Court is as 
follows: 


We are of the opinion, therefore, on principle as well as authority, that 
whenever a question arises in a court of law of the existence of a statute, or of 
the time when astatute took effect, or of the precise terms of a statute, the judges 
who are called upon to decide it have a right to resort to any source of informa- 
tion which in its nature is capable of conveying to the judicial mind a clear and 
satisfactory answer to such question; always seeking first for that which is 
most appropriate, unless the positive law has enacted a different rule. 

I am aware that some lawyers seem to think that when a law as pub- 
lished has been acted upon in good faith for a long series of years it be- 
comes binding as a law, notwithstanding it was never in the 
form in which it was published, and to support this view the case of 
Pease vs. Peck (18 Howard, page 599) will be quoted. This was a case 
arising in the State of Michigan where a law which was 
adopted and published by the governors and judges of the then Northwestern 
Territory was to be in force until the organization of the General Assembl 
therein, unless disapproved by 3 but afterwards the Legislature shall 
have authority to alter them as they s see fit. 

In a volume of laws so published there was contained a certain statute 
of limitation, which was re-enacted by a revision of the laws, but sub- 
sequently the phrase beyond the seas” was dropped out of the statute 
without express legislative authority, and for thirty years the statute 
of limitation had been acted upon with the phrase beyond the seas 
left out. One of the parties to the case sought to give effect to the law 
as it was originally worded, but the court held— 

When a law as published has been acknowledged by the people and received 
the harmonious interpretation of a long series of years, the propriety may well 
be doubted of referring to any ancient manuscript to show that the — pub- 
lished was not an exact copy of the original manuscript. 

This case and the one under discussion differ so widely in the cir- 
cumstances under which they each arose that the doctrine laid down in 
the former case can have no bearing on the latter, 

In discussing the question, Judge Grier said: 

It must be remembered that there is no allegation or pretense that the act pub- 
lished by authority of the Legislature differs from the original reported tothem 
and adopted by them, That is the only original,if there be any in existence, 
by which the printed copy could be corrected or amended. But to correct or 
amend the declared will of the tepane as published under their authority 
by the words of a document that did notemanate from them * would be, 
in ouropinion, judicial legislation and arbitrary assumption, 

The language of the court thus given shows conclusively that if the 
same variance had been shown between a law as passed by the Legis- 
lature of Michigan and as published by their authority no such de- 
cision of the cases would have been rendered. 

Having shown, as we think, conclusively that there isa total lack 
of authority to sustain the view that the erroneous publication of a sup- 
posed law can defeat the will of the law-making power, we shall pro- 
ceed to discuss and maintain the doctrine that, in case of dispute, the 
record made by both Houses of Congress and approved by them can 
alone determine what the law is. 5 

Mr. Chairman, the decisions of courts of the highest resort, both in 
this country and in England, on this question are all in one direction, 
and all unite in bringing us to the conclusion that the law as it stands 
on the records of Congress is the law, and it must be our rule of action 
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as long as it stands there. No accepted rule of interpretation will per- 
mit us to go elsewhere than to the words used to ascertain what the 
law means. 

Vattel lays down in his first rule of interpretation for treaties and 
statutes the following: X 

The first general maxim is that it is not permitted to inte 


ret what has no 
need of interpretation. When an act is conceived in clear and concise terms, 
when the sense is manifest and leads to nothing absurd, there can be no reason 
to refuse the sense which this act naturally presents, To go elsewhere in order 
to restrain or extinguish it is to endeavor to elude it. 

And this rule is adopted by the United States Supreme Court in United 
States vs. Fisher (2 Cranch, 358). 

Puffendorf says: 

As for words, the rule is, unless there be reasonable objection against it, the 
are to be understood in their properand most known signification, not so muc 
according to grammar as to the general use of them. 

Rutherford’s Rules of Interpretation declare that— 


Words are the common that mankind make use of to declare their in- 
tention to one another; and when the words of a man express his meaning 
plainly, distinctly, and perfectly, we have no occasion to have recourse to any 
other means of interpretation. 

The American rule is: 

Whether courts are interpreting an agreement between parties, a statute, 
or a constitution, the thing to seck is the thought which itexpresses. To ascer- 
tain this the first resort in all cases is to the natural significance of the words 
employed in the order and ical arrangement in which they stand. If 
thus ed the words embodyadefinite meaning which involves no absurd- 
ity and no contradiction between different parts of the same writing, then that 
meaning apparent upon the face of the instrument is the one alone we are at 
liberty to say was intended to be conveyed. In such a case there is no room for 
construction. ‘That which the words declare is the meaning of the instrument, 
and neither the courts nor the Legislature have a right to add or to take away 
from that meaning. (Newell vs. The People, 7 N. V., 99; McCluchey vs. Crom- 
well, II N. V., 598. 

Again, in the enactment of statutes the rule of interpretation in re- 
spect to the intention of the Legislature is that when the language is 
explicit the courts are bound to seek for the intention in the words of 
the act itself, and they are not at liberty to suppose or to hold that the 
Legislature intended anything different than that their language im- 
ports. (Supervisors of Niagara vs. The People, 7 Hill, 513.) 

It is useless to quote more authority on these points. It seems to be 
well settled that it is our duty to ascertain the exact language used by 
Congress in passing the refunding act, and having so ascertained it, itis 
equally apparent that it needs no construction, its meaning being so 
clear that none is required. 

In concluding the legal part of my argument I submit— 

1. The Revised Statutes, approved June 22, 1874, contain the law 
now in force ining to the public debt, and that any provisions 
of the refunding act of July 14, 1870, inconsistent with the Revised 
Statutes are either repealed or must be so construed as to give force and 
effect to said statutes; and it follows, therefore, that whenever bonds 
of the United States can be sold at par in coin, bearing a less rate of 
interest than any of the bonds which represent the outstanding inter- 
est-bearing obligations of the United States now bear, they are redeem- 
able at par. 

2. If there be any question as to the right of the Government to re- 
deem or refund the 4} per cent. bonds, there can be none as to the 4 
percents, for the reason that the law as passed makes them redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States at any time within thirty years 
from the date of their issue. Whether it be by accident or design, the 
law as it stands provides for the redemption of all of the 4 percents at 
the pleasure of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the condition contemplated in the law has come. 
Bonds bearing 2} per cent. and possibly 2 per cent. interest can be sold 
at par in coin to-day, and this interest burden can thus be reduced 13 
per cent. at the very least, making a saving to the tax-payer of not less 
than $200,000,000; and yet the opportunity of doing so is unheeded by 
those whose duty it is to execute the law. Why, sir, the Administra- 
tion now in power has taken from the Treasury $2,852,015.88 of the 
tax-payers’ money and handed it over to those holding Government 
bonds, which bonds by law are free from all tax, and for what? For 
the principal of these bonds? No, not that. Was it for interest? No, 
not for interest. If for either the debt or interest on the debt, no one 
could complain. For what, then, havenearly three millions been taken 
out of the Treasury? Why, sir, it is for a premium on these bonds. 
Is there any law authorizing such procedure? If so, why should it 
be resorted to instead of exercising the lawful right to pay these bonds 
before maturity, which the act of 1869 and the revision of 1874 so clearly 
confer? 

I pass now to the consideration of further objections that I am sure 
will be urged against the view I have thus presented. It will be said 
that inasmuch as the refunding act has been so long published as read- 
ing after thirty years,” etc., transactions have been made on such 
reading, and it would not be just to the holders of the 4 percents, now 
at a premium, for Congress to insist upon authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to either issue bonds bearing a lower rate of interest for the 

of redeeming the 4 percents, or to pay them off before the expira- 
tion of thirty years from their date; indeed, it may be claimed that to 
do so would be aspecies of repudiation, such as this Government should 
not permit. 
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Sir, this objection is entitled to the gravest consideration. When- 
ever the honor and integrity of the Government are at stake no good 
citizen will desire to have 5 that will in any degree tend 
to tarnish that honor or impeach that integrity. 

In discussing this branch of the question, it is proper to explain at 
the outset that in no event can the action contemplated be made to re- 
lieve the Government from paying in full the principal and interest of 
its debt. If it were otherwise, I, for one, would not favorit. Every cent 
mat the outstanding bonds call for should be paid, and will be paid. But 
the premium which the securities of the Government bear does not, in any 
legal sense, affect our duties or responsibilities. These premiums ex- 

ress speculative opinions of capitalists as to their value, and change 
m day to day, like premiums on shares and bonds of any corporation. 
When such corporations pay the principal and interest on their bonds 
and divide their net earnings on their shares no one thinks of holding 
them accountable for more, and yet we shall, no doubt, be charged 
with a want of equity if we avail ourselves of the law and proceed to 
refund the debt so as to save $200,000,000 to those who pay the taxes. 

What isequity? It is defined to be an impartial distribution of jus- 
tice, Now, let us for a moment see how this impartial distribution of 
justice stands historically between the bondholder and tax-payer in 
reference to the very debt which led to the issuing of these 4 percents. 
This indebtedness was incurred to put down a rebellion ata cost of 
more than $6,000,000,000. From whence came this vast sum? Only 
a moiety of it was advanced by the capitalists of the country. It was 
furnished in the main by employing the credit of the whole people, in 
the form of the Treasury note. This immense debt has been nearly 
extinguished, not by the capitalists, but by that great middle class 
from which the ranks of the Army were filled. They are the men who 
left their homes and their business—alas! how many never returned to 
home or business—and for love of country, not for pay, saved liberty 
from its peril, and made property secure. Where then were the men 
of wealth, the bondholders of to-day? They were busy at home, they 
speculated on disturbances in values caused by war, and on the infla- 
tion prices inevitable when the public credit has to be used to such an 
extent as the great war demanded, and, of course, they alone became 
the owners and holders of Government bonds. 

The following table, showing where our outstanding registered bonded 
debt is held, the amounts held, and the total thereof, is from the report 
of the Register of the Treasury, 1887: 


Treasurer 


J 
Bonds, Foreign, 3 Domestic. Total 
banks. 
4 per cent... | $129, 792, 850 | $484, 833, 950 | $621, 888, 650 
4} per cent... | 79,141,600 | 124, 099, 600 206, 981, 150 
Pacific railroad... 3, 481, 000 61, 142,512 G4, 623, 512 


| PE AAS — — 
eee | 11,001, 800 | 21%, 418, 400.) 670, 076, 062 | 893, 493, 312 


Of the $670,076,062 under heading Domestic“ 


Insurance companies hold in round numbers. . . . . ... 
Savings-banks, institutions, ete., round numbers... t: S 
Individuals, trustees, eto. 


Of the entire $893,493,312, only $11,001,800, a little over 1.23 per 
cent., is held abroad. 

There are about 48,708 individual and trustee holders, representing 
$405,576,062, or an average of $8,327 each. 

In addition to the registered bonds outstanding as enumerated above, 
there are— 


Outstanding of the funded loan Of 1881. . . . . .... eee ves 
Outstanding of the funded loan of 1907.. ae 


yiThis shows that of the people of the United States about one indi- 
dual holds bonds to twelve hundred that are not bondholders. 

This table of registered bonds shows, in the main, how the public 
debt is distributed, although the unregistered bonds can not, of course, 
be traced to the actual holder. 

It will be seen that some two hundred and ten millions belong to 
national banks and savings institutions, while fifty-five millions are tho 
property of insurance companies, leaving only four hundred and five 
millions in round numbers in the hands of individuals, largely, no 
doubt, wealthy men. It is said that one hundred millions of these se- 
curities are held by the representatives of one of the largest estates in 
America. Itis not likely that those interested in this estate care to 
avail themselves of the premiums, and therefore will not suffer loss on 
that account, save in the rate of interest; but if it were so, could that 
fact furnish an equitable justification for the burden which, to refuse 
the legislation contemplated, would be put on the Jabor interests of the 
country? 

Mere of wealth are not all sordid, and as a rule they understand the 
necessity and propriety of complete submission to the law as it stands 
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on the statute-book, for it is only when law is supreme that prop- 
erty is secure. The banker % too intelligent to suppose that in the 
long run the interests of his most important branch of commercial 
affairs can best be promoted by suffering any injustice to be done to the 
industrial wealth producer upon whose prosperity the bank depends 
for support and profit. It is, moreover, pertinent to observe that in a 

degree the premium on Government securities will not be made 
available to these holders in the form of premiums, for the reason that 
they are intended to be kept by them until by lapse of time the pre- 
mium will fade away. Complaint will only come from those who are 
unwilling that a rate of interest 1} per cent. per annum higher than 
such investments would now comfmand—and which through a failure 
to invoke the law has been paid them for some years—should not be 
continued for twenty years more. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to these two parties in interest in this 
matter not for the purpose of arraying one body of citizens against an- 
other. The object should be to cause each one to feel and acknowledge 
the equal importance of all those who go to make up the grand mosaic 
work of the social compact we call government. i 

The capitalist and the laborer are dependent upon each other, and 
both require the aid of intellect and skill, and 1am sure that both 
capital and labor have a deep interest in heartily acknowledging this 
fundamental truth. Can the hand say to the foot, ‘‘ I bave no need of 
thee?” As well can capital say to labor, or labor to capital, My in- 
terests are not yours.“ Surely all are but parts of one stupendous 
whole,” and a government like ours can not stand without honestly 
adopting in legislation the great principle of equity to all classes and 
conditions among its citizens, 

Mr. Chairman, the facts to which I have referred point to the necessity 
and propriety of guarding well the interests of the great body of the 
people upon whom the burden of taxation must necessarily rest. If 
they are to love, cherish, and defend the Government that is over them 
it will be because their rights and their interests are not neglected, and 
because the scales of justice are evenly poised between the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the capitalist and the laborer. The people 
of this country are not anarchists, and they will never become such if 
equity prevails in the administration of public affairs. 

It can not be denied that upon every principle of right as between the 
tax-payer and the bondholder, the former is entitled to the saving which 
can be secured to him by such legislation as it now fairly lies in our 
power toadopt. To be sure, the bondholder will lose his expected pre- 
mium, but did the Government promise him a premium? No. The 
Government promised the principal of the bond with interest, and that 
is precisely what the Government will pay in any event. Is there the 
shadow of repudiation in such a fulfillment of the promise of the Gov- 
ernment? Is it equitable to insist that the tax-payer shall lose over 
two hundred millions, which the enhanced credit of the Government 
enables us tosave? I think not. 

Mr. Chairman, this is in no sensea party question; it is more a ques- 
. tion of financial justice. The refunding act was passed seven years 
before a 4 per cent. bond was issued under its provisions; and when it 
was enacted it was not expected that these bonds would command a 

remium, and the right of the Government to redeem them seemed to 
ave no special significance; butas time went on the people, strength- 
ened by the great struggle through which they had passed, again at 
ce, marching together, a triple alliance of enterprise, capital, and 
in caused this country to make strides in material prosperity such 
as was never before witnessed on this globe. Farms, mines, mills, and 
factories were multiplied, new Territories were occupied, new States 
erected, railways and telegraphs were projected in every direction, and 
a surplus of wealth was created which, in the form of money, sought 
safe investment at low rates of interest. Then it was that these bonds 
found ready takers at home; less than 1} per cent. of those outstand- 
ing being held abroad—as shown by the report of the Register of the 
Treasury, already quoted. These bonds now bring a high premium, 
mainly because the value of interest on Government securities, which 
like these are free from tax, is not to exceed 2} per cent. per annum. 
In other words, it is their tax exemption and the unquestioned quality 
of the bonds that give them a value beyond par and interest, which is 
denominated premium, and which has reached 25 per cent. 

This enormous premium, itis conceded, will fade away whenever the 
4 percents are either redeemed or refunded; but has the bondholding 
class earned the right to have this premium continued to them at the 
expense of the tax-payer? Is it the duty of Government to withhold 
such action now as will put an end to such injustice? Shall we, by re- 
fusing a remedy that clearly lies within our reach, burden the people 
of the country with a tax of over $11,000,000 annually for twenty 
years to come, for the sole benefit of bondholders, who as a class toil 
not, neither do they spin?“ To do this would not be, I greatly fear, 
an impartial distribution of justice. 

We shall be told, moreover, that these bonds were sold by the Treas- 
ury Department or its agents, with a promise that they were redeem- 
able only after thirty years from the date of issue, and that we are in 
honor bound to fulfill that promise, even though it be clearly shown 
that no authority of law was in existence for making it. 

Sir, when the act of March 1, 1869, was passed, and over sixteen hun- 


dred millions of bonds, which bylaw were redeemable in paper money, 
were thereby turned into coin bonds—a performance that put unto 
millions into the pockets of the bondholders—the same claim was made 
in justification of the procedure. ‘Then, as now, it was urged that the 
agents of the Treasury Department had made promises and representa- 
tions upon which the bondholders relied when they bought the bonds. 
Of this justification Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, then declared: 


What is seni of promises made by the Secretary of the Treasury or his agents 
that bonds would be redeemed in specie, is so far absurd that no respectable 
lawyer would venture to urge it in a court of justice. The act of Congress, which 
was the Secretary’s power of attorney, was in the hands of the capitalist, and 
his counsel was bound to know what the law was. 


So in the case we are considering. If the bondholder, in defiance of 
these well-settled propositions, decided to risk his chances for a pre- 
mium on the mere insertion in the bond of statements not authorized 
by the law, he didso at his peril, and no principle of law or equity will 
justify us in insisting that the tax-payer is bound to make good his 
mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has told us of his misgivings in paying 
a premium on bonds and asks fordefinite authority; and, sir, I have no 
reason to doubt but that the Executive and his legal advisers will in- 
dorse the correctness of the views I have here advocated as to the law 
as it stands; hence the solicitude, and hence the request that the au- 
thority should be plainly vested.” 

Sir, the first step to be taken in compliance with this request should 
be to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to obey the law. He should 
be instructed to use any surplus in the Treasury available for the re- 
duction of the debt in redeeming the outstanding bonds in the order of 
their issue. This done and the reduction of the surplus is assured, and 
the fear of a dangerous stringency in the currency, either in Wall street 
or in the country at large, will no more vex the President nor his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This policy inaugurated and it will not be nec- 
essary to destroy the productive industries of the country in order to 
reduce the surplus; but in ten more years the great war debt will have 
been wiped out, and none will sigh for its return, unless it be those 
bondholders who love a long bond, issued by a rich government, with 
good interest, free from all tax, and at a high premium. 

if, on the other hand, Mr. Chairman, we enact this bill intoa lawand 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to go into the market and buy 
the bonds of the United States, what a spectacle will be made of the 
financial policy of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury in 
the stock market, sometimes a bull, sometimes a bear, operating for a 
fallin premiums in the name of the people. Sir, the very idea is ridic- 
ulous. Can you call this statesmanship without blushing? Why, sir, 
the Hon. JOHN SHERMAN expressed true statesmanship when he, in the 
great debate to which I have already referred, insisted that we would 
follow the example of the British Government in this respect, and when- 
ever the rate of interest could be lowered it would be done. 

Public funds should never be permitted to rise enough above par to 
bear any considerable premium. Such a condition of things tends to 
increase the value of money, which is always an additional burden on 
productive industry. The lower the rate of interest the easier it will 
be for our manufacturers to compete for the markets of the world, and 
itis the duty of this Government to at least set the example of pay- 
ing as low a rate of interest as money is worth for securities of like 
quality; and we all know that there are none better on the globe than 
the bonds of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we can take no middle ground. Either 
we must repeal the law or we must call for its enforcement. By en- 
forcing it we shall establish a principle in finance of great value to the 
sovereign people, the right to reduce the interest rate on the public 
debt to the lowest possible point, and to rid themselves of the debt when 
they are able to do so without burdensome taxation. It would, more- 
over, mark the beginning of a new era in the relations that have hith- 
erto existed between money and the people. Long enough in the his- 
tory of the world has money been the master and the people the slave, 
and it is time to inaugurate a change and make money the servant and 
tool of the people; not by disregarding law, but by strict obedience 
thereto; not by demanding aught that justly belongs to money or to 
those who it, but by insisting that a just regard shall be had 
for that great host of wealth producers which make up the body of our 
people from the hnmblest wage-worker through all classes to the busi- 
ness man and banker. 

Mr. Chairman, why break faith with the people and refuse to per- 
form the solemn pledge made to them on Mareh 1, 1869, and reiterated 
June 22, 1874—a standing proclamation of the law to-day; a promise 
which binds us to reduce to a minimum the rate of interest on the pub- 
lic debt, and retains the right to pay it off when we can? If any part 
of the contract is to be declared off, why not let other parts go also, and 
go back to the agreement then made, to pay the bonds off in lawful 
money, greenbacks? ‘That was the very condition upon which the 
bonds were first issued. Do this, if you will, and then as we have 
ability to pay, and as the business of the country demands currency, 
take up the bonds with Treasury notes, redeemable as they now are in 
coin. Let them take the place of bank notes, but do not, I implore 
you, refuse the people the right to reduce the rate of interest, while 
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you insist in violation of the agreement in permitting the bondholder 
to hold his bonds for twenty years to come. Remember the great body 
of the people for whom we are legislating are too intelligent to be de- 
ceived in this matter. They may be, many of them, plain people, as 
Lincoln called them; they may necessarily be busy with their own 
every-day affairs, or they may be wage-workers; but, thank Heaven, we 
have advanced to a period in which every public act is known and in- 
telligently scrutinized by the citizen, of whatever condition in life he 
may be. The common school, the press, and the telegraph have put 
it beyond the power of those in authority to bind with impunity bur- 
dens upon the people beyond their own convictions of what is just. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to believe that every member on this 
floor is willing and anxious to vote for the fulfillment of the pledges of 
the law, and that the defeat of this bill will so show. As for me, never 
so long as I have a vote here will I cast it in favor of securing to the 
holders of Government bondsa premium thereon at the expense of the 
tax-payer. 

Under any circumstances such a voto would be unadvisable, and 
doubly so when, as now, the solemn declaration of the law is that it 
need not be done. Such a vote is nothing short of taxing one class for 
the benefit of another, and is properly characterized by the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the following words: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it on favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and to build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, my contention is— 

1. That the refunding act as published names a time at which the 
bonds issued under it mature, and that section 3693 of the Revised 
Statutes, which was enacted subsequent to the refunding act, and be- 
fore any of the 44 and 4 percents were issued, was intended to and 
does control all the provisions of the refunding act in respect to the re- 
demption of said bonds before maturity. . 

2. That the statute referred to contains a clear and express provision 
ſor the redemption of these bonds before maturity on the conditions 
named therein. 

3. That the conditions necessary to the lawful exercise of the right 
to redeem these bonds have transpired and now exist. 

4. That as if to remove all possible doubt as to the right to redeem 
now the bonds known as 4 percents, a correct reading of the refunding 
act as shows that they were made redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States at any time during thirty years from the date of 
their issue; so that, A= 

5. Beyond all question the $735, 000,000 of outstanding interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the Government known as 4 per cent. bonds are re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States; and ‘ 

Finally, that existing Jaw, the eternal principle of equity, the high- 
est industrial interests of the people, as well as true political economy, 
demand that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to use the sur- 
plus in the Treasury applicable to the reduction of the public debtin 
redeeming these bonds. 


War Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 9, 1888. 


The House having under considcration the bill (H. R. 2952) for the allowance of 
certain claims for stores and 8 and used by the United States 
Army, as reported by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before beginning the discussion of this bill, I desire 
to thank the House in behalf of the claimants interested for the kind- 
ness to them and the courtesy to myself in giving unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

‘The claims included in this bill, which is known as the omnibns bill, 
are all for stores and supplies furnished to the Army of the United States 
during the war. This fact has been found in each case by the Court 
of Claims, a court charged with the express duty of making such in- 
vestigation under the actof March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act. 
The preliminary inquiry in each case was as to the loyalty of the claim- 
ant. That fact has been found favorably by the Court of Claims in all 
these claims; and, inaddition to that fact, the finding is further that the 
claim is just, and in each case is forsupplies furnished the Union Army 
during the late war between the States. 

Mr. LANHAM. How many claims are embraced in this bill? 


Mr. RICHARDSON. There are about thirty-five, of which twenty- 
five belong to the State of Tennessee. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, I want to say, in addition, that tne findings of fact 
by the Court of Claims in each case are carefully certified by that court 
under its seal. There was a finding in each case. These findings of 
the Court of Claims were submitted to this House during the. Forty- 
ninth Congress and were regularly referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, of which I was then a member. Each case was considered by 
that committee upon the findings of the Court of Claims, and unani- 
mously reported by myself from that committee to the House. They 
have been again unanimously reported in this omnibus bill, which I 
had the honor to introduce into this House on January 4th, 1888, by the 
Committee on War Claims of the present House. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Are not the methods pursued by this bill 
precisely the methods pursued in the disposition in the House of the 
4th of July claims? ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Precisely except that, as the House will under- 
stand, the findings in the 4th of July claims are by the Quartermaster- 
General ofthe Army through his agents. In these cases the facts are 
found by a court of competent jurisdiction—the Court of Claims—com- 
posed of five judges, able and learned in the law. The claims are reg- 
ularly prosecuted in that court, the United States Government being 
represented in each case by an Assistant Attorney-General and the claim- 
ant by his attorney. The proceedings are conducted much as if they 
were cases in a chancery court. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I notice that the claim of Urias Buskirk, of West 
Virginia, is one of the claims included in this bill. Now, that State 
is one of the States embraced under what is known as the 4th of July 
Jaw. It has been classified as one of the loyal States. Citizens of that 
State and of Tennessee were entitled to a hearing before the Quarter- 
master-General and the Commissary-General for supplies taken by the 
Army and the Navy for the use of the United States. 

Mr. LANHAM. Did that apply to old Virginia, or only to certain 
counties in old Virginia? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It applied to what is known as the State of West 
Virginia. It is important, therefore, whether any of these claims have 
been considered by the Quartermaster-General and the Commissary- 
General, and, if so, what was their finding? It is a well-known fact 
that some $70,000,000 of claims were filed before the Quartermaster- 
General and the Commissary-General, and that those claims continued 
to be filed as late as 1879, when the limitations applied. Under that 
law the Quartermaster-General and the Commissary-General were 
clothed with ample authority to send out agents for the purpose of 
taking testimony wherever it was n in the investigation of these 
claims. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] whether he thinks, where claims were considered before the 
Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General for supplies taken for 
the use of the Army, they having such ample authority under the 4th 
of July law to send out agents in all directions to procure whatever 
testimony was necessary, it is not now desirable we should know just 
exactly what was the finding upon the cases which were examined, and 
why, if cases were not investigated, they were not brought to the at- 
tention of those tribunals within the time limited by the law? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwill endeavor to answer the gentleman from 
Indiana as fully as I can. He asks if the claims are barred by law. 
The third section of the Bowman act has this provision: 

Nor shall the said court have jurisdiction of any claim against the United 
—.— which is now barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United 

With this provision in the law I am quite sure that court would not 
take jurisdiction of a claim barred under any law. The claim to which 
he refers was carefully considered in the Committee on War Claimsof the 
last Congress upon the findings of the Court of Claims, and, as I have re- 
marked, was favorably reported. In addition to that fact 1 submit this 
principle to the gentleman from Indiana: That even if this case had been 
considered atone time by either the Quartermaster-General or the Com- 
missary-General and disallowed—which I do not admit is the case—he 
must remember that the claim has been properly referred, for sufficient 
reason, under the Bowman act, to the Court of Claims, a court o; ized 
for the express purpose of investigating all factsraised inthiscase. This 
court is better prepared, better equipped, and better qualified to pass 
upon all the questions involved in the claim, including that of loyalty 
and of the justice of the claim, and, indeed, in every respect as to its 
merits, than the Commissary-General or the Quartermaster-General. 

I say this because the United States in this court is represented by 
counsel and the claimant by counsel. I have felt all along, while a 
member of the Committee on War Claims and in the disc of my 
duties as a member of this House, that it was not necessary for me to 
go back of the findings of the Court of Claims, where that tribunal had 
examined a claim, and investigate the facts in the claim, or to ascertain 
if the agent of the Quartermaster-General or the Commissary-General 
was more entitled to be depended upon for a true finding of the facts 
than the Court of Claims. It is well known that these agents were not 
qualified for such examinations. I prefer, in the discharge of my duties 
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as a member of Congress, to take the finding of this court, composed of 
efficient judges with ample powers and organized for the express pur- 
pose of examining into these claims, because I know they are clothed 
with ample facilities for such investigation. s 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Tennessee an- 
other question while he is upon the floor, and it is this: How do the 
amounts reported by the Court of Claims compare with those of the 
claims when originally presented ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The Committee on War Claims found that in 

nearly every case the Court of Claims cut down the claims and allowed 
only a small proportion of the amount asked. In some cases they al- 
lowed the full amount, but in most of them the claims were largely re- 
duced. I will add further that prior to the beginning of this Congress 
a little over two thousand cases arising outof the war had been referred 
by Congress to the Court of Claims, and that court have been so careful 
in their consideration, so particular and so rigid in applying the princi- 
ples of the law in these cases, that less than 10 per cent. of all such so 
referred to it have been passed upon favorably, and so reported back to 
Congress. 
Mr. LANHAM, In regard to the claim of J. R. MeKinnie, admin- 
strator of David Mc¢Kinnie, deceased, of Hardeman County, Tennes- 
see, I do not discover from the reading of the report that there was any 
finding by the Court of Claims that the claimant was loyal. The other 
reports that have preceded this have shown that that fact of loyalty was 
found by the court. There was a question originally as to the loyalty 
of this claimant, and the court failed to find that he was loyal. In 
view of that fact I think we should strike out that paragraph of the bill 
relating to the claim of McKinnie. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. In reply to the gentleman from Texas I desire 
to call his attention to section 4 of the Bowman act, under which this 
claim was considered by the Court of Claims. It is true, as the gentle- 
man has stated, that the court has not set out as one of its findings the 
loyalty of the claimant. Butif the gentleman will turn to section 4 
of the Bowman act he will find the court is prohibited from entering 
upon consideration of the claim until the fact of loyalty is established. 
Section 4 of the Bowman act is as follows: 

Sec. 4. In any case of a claim for supplies or stores taken by or furnished to 
any part of military or naval forces of the United States for their use during the 
late war for the suppression of the rebellion, the petition shall aver that the 
person who furnished such supplies or stores, or from whom such supplies or 
stores were taken, did not give any aid or comfort to said rebellion, but was 
throughout that war loyal to the Governmentof the United States, and the fact 
of such loyalty shall be a jurisdictional fact; and unless the said court shall, on 
a preliminary inquiry, find that the person who furnished such supplies or stores, 
or from whom the same were taken as aforesaid, was loyal to the Government 
of the United States throughout said war, the court not have jurisdiction 
of such cause, and the same shall, without further proceedings, be di - 

Now, the question of loyalty is a jurisdictional question. Itis not 
necessary for the Attorney-General of the United States to appear and 
file a plea of want of loyalty. The law itself files that plea; and the 
Court of Claims, until the fact of loyalty is fully established, declines 
to enter into the consideration of the merits of the claim. 

Contrary to the general practice in courts there are two investiga- 
tions by this court; first, as to the question of loyalty—— : 

Mr. OATES. Is not the gentleman mistaken as to the question of 
loyalty being a jurisdictional fact? Does that cut any figure in the 
case at all, unless the act requiring the reference, or under which the 
reference was made, required proof of loyalty? Otherwise it cuts no 
figure whatever, as decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] is 
correct as to the practice in some cases—that is, where claims are re- 
ferred by an act of Congress; but there is no act referring this case to 
the Court of Claims. It is referred by a committee of this House 
under the Bowman act, which provides that in all cases referred under 
it by a committee of Congress the fact of loyalty must be first ascer- 
tained before the court can consider the claim. Therefore the ques- 
tion of loyalty is a jurisdictional question. The law itself makes it a 
jurisdictional question. Of course, it is understood that I had nothing 
to do with the making of that law. I would probably not lay so much 
stress upon the question of loyalty as is done in that law if I had my 
way about it. But as a member heretofore of the Committee on War 
Claims, I recognized, and as a member now of the House I ize 
the full force and effect of that law, and expect to be governed by it in 
all these cases. Now, Mr. Speaker, as I was about to state when 
interrupted, the court first hears each claim upon the plea of loyalty; 
and unless by affirmative proof the claimant overcomes the difficulty 
in that ri t and establishes his loyalty throughout the war—not 
from the time of taking the oath, as in the 4th of July cases, but 
throughout the war—the court decline to enter upon the consideration 
of the caseunder the Bowmanact. Therefore, while the court have not 
set out in their report that they found affirmatively that this claimant 
was loyal, they could not, under the law as an intelligent court, and 
would not, and, I undertake to say, did not enter upon the consideration 
of the case until the claimant was found to have been loyal. 

When the question of loyalty is established to the satisfaction of the 
court, then the case is remanded to the rules, as it were, in chancery 
practice. The case is not proceeded with. Thecourt does not goon to 
try the case upon its merits, but it remands it, just as a chancellor does 
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when heremandsa case for additional proof. It is sent back to the rules, 
to aseparate docket, and then it is that the case is tried upon its merits. 
Proof is introduced; witnesses for the claimant are examined by his at- 
torney and cross-examined by the United States Attorney-General; 
witnesses for the Government are introduced by the Attorney-General 
and cross-examined by the attorney for the claimant, and this second 
trial of the case is upon its merits. Now, sir, there is no ease in this 
bill that has not undergone both these investigations; first a prelim- 
inary one to establish the loyalty, and then, that being affirmatively 
established, a second trial upon the merits of the case. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not make a motion to strike out the item mentioned. 

Mr. LANHAM. It seems from the reading of the report of the Court 
of Claims that the Commissary-General was not satisfied at the time 
as to the loyalty of this claimant, and there is an omission in the report 
of the Court of Claims to make any statement whatever with reference 
to the question of loyalty. In all the other cases that have preceded 
this one in the bill I believe the fact of loyalty has been affirmatively 
set forth by the court. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. ‘The gentleman is mistaken about that. There 
was a case the other day in which the same omission occurred, and at- 
tention was called to it by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
rows], but he finally conceded that it was not necessary that the fact 
of loyalty should be set out in the report, becat se it wasa jurisdictional 
fact. 

Mr. LANHAM. I had not noticed that, but in view of this case as 
it stands I think that we ought to have someafiirmative showing as to 
this claimant’s loyalty. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, then, sir, the House having gone over 
all the claims included in the pending bill, I desire to add a few words 
to what I have already said in the running debate thereon. I will first 
speak of the 4th of July claims in order that members may get the 
distinction between such claims and those included in this bill which 
may be better termed Court of Claims cases. The 4th of July claims 
arise in this way: When the armies of the United States were in the 
field during the late war between the States it was almost invariably 
the case that the quartermasters and commissaries could not give legal 
or formal vouchers for the supplies taken from the people for the sup- 
portofthe Army. Early recognizing this fact, in 1864, on the 4th day 
of July, Congress passed a bill authorizing the payment for stores and 
supplies taken from citizens of the loyal States, when proof was made 
3 the Quartermaster-General and the value of these stores estab- 

is 

In 1866 this privilege was extended, first, to some counties of West 
Virginia, and then to the State of Tennessee. In each case the claim- 
ant was required to establish that he had been loyal to the date of the 
taking of his property. In 1871 Congress established the Southern 
Claims Commission and provided for payment for stores and supplies 
taken in all the Statesin insurrection. The investigation by the Quar- 
termaster-General under the 4th of July act, as it was called, was con- 
ducted mainly by him, with the assistance of agents furnished him 
by Congress to conduct the investigation, to inquire into the property 
so taken in the vicinity where the claims arose. In many, if not in all, 
such instances these investigations were made without any proper or 
legal hearing, made by these agents, who were without legal education 
and training, and for some years after the close of the war by agents 
full of prejudices against the claims. 

It is true that a large number of the claims thus investigated by these 
agents of the Quartermaster-General’s Department were allowed and 
paid, but very, very many wererejected. Many of these rejected cases 
have been brought before Congress year after year, session after session 
by claimants asking relief. We all know that Congress has been in 
the past almost overwhelmed with private bills and petitions for the 
relief of these claimants, and efforts have been made to take them away 
from Congress and place them before some court or forum having ju- 
risdiction to legally try and determine them. Both President Grant 
and President Hayes recommended the reference of these claims to a 
court. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bristow, and his successor, 
Mr. Sherman, the Quartermaster-General, and nearly every official of 
the Executive Departments having charge of these matters have recom- 
mended that a court of competent jurisdiction should be required to 
pass upon these cases and finally adjudicate them. 

At last, after many efforts, on March 3, 1883, the act known as the 
Bowman act was passed by Congress. This act provides that all these 
claims, along with others, may be referred to the Court of Claims, but 
it requires that the claimant shall prove his loyalty throughout the en- 
tire war, as a jurisdictional question, while under the 4th of July act, 
as it is called, a claimant could recover if he showed that his prop- 
erty was taken after he had taken oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment; yet under this Bowman act the claimant is required to prove 
beyond doubt that he was loyal from the beginning to the close of the 
war. As I have already remarked, about 2,025 such claims have been 
referred by committees of Congress, under the Bowman act, to the 
Court of Claims. Less than 10 per cent. have been favorably reported 
back to Congress by that court. All theseset forth in the pending bill 
have been so referred by Congress and reported back by that court. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these men had been for years importuning Con- 
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gress, session after session, for relief; had failed to get it, and finally 
Congress said to them by the Bowman act, ‘‘ You shall have a hearing 
in the Court of Claims.“ They have had it, and that at very consider- 
able expense, because the testimony in the Court of Claims has to be 
taken with proper observations of the furms of law, attorneys must be 
employed, and all the expenses incident to a court trial must be in- 
curred, and have been incurred. The cases are reported back here, the 
amount due each one definitely ascertained after judicial investigation, 
and Congress is asked to pay them. Case after case has come back here 
from that court, aftera full investigation under the act of Congress, has 
been sent to the proper committee, favorably reported upon, and yet no 
final action taken by Congress. 

As a member of the Forty-ninth Congress, near the close of its last 
session I attempted to do what should have been done long before, in 
my judgment, that is, take all of these cases, put them in one bill, 
and pass them. But that bill failed. I have made the same effort 
again in the pending bill. Here, sir, are men who, twenty-five years 
ago, furnished to the armies of the United States the food and trans- 
portation necessary to sustain those armies in the field, without which 
they could not have been sustained, and which could not have been 
obtained elsewhereor underothercircumstances. These claĩmants have 
been suppliants at the feet of Congress since that time for the pay due 
them, begging, pleading, and urging payment of their just claims; and 
yet the representatives of the people in Congress have refused and failed 
in the discharge of what I think was their duty—to pay them. After 
years of effort Congress decided that these claims could not be prop- 
erly investigated while pending here, but should be judicially investi- 
gated, and it sent them to the Court of Claims for such investigation, 
and impliedly, at least, in doing so, it pledged itself to the payment of 
whatever amounts might be determined by that court to be due. 

The express object of the Bowman act, as shown, was to give relief 
to Congress by taking cliims involving controverted questions of fact 
from Congress to that court. I shall not, in asking for a reason why 
we do not respect the findings of that court, pronounce any eulogy upon 
its members. But, so far as my opinion goes, and for whatever it may 
be worth, I do say it is a judicial tribunal thoroughly qualified to pass 
upon just such cases as these. It is composed of five judges of ability 
and long training, men who have for years been engaged in this class 
of work, and who, I may safely say, can not be imposed upon in the 
investigation of these cases. 

The findings of this court are entitled to greater consideration when 
we know that there are, besides the judges, trained and skillful attor- 
neys looking after the interests of the United States. Congress does 
not refuse to allow these claims because there is not sufficient money 
in the Treasury witk which to pay them. What, then, may I ask, 
causes the delay and the refusal to pay these claimants, the claims 
of men who are asking, not for mercy, but simple justice? I will 
not say it is demagogy, but I will say that it is not, in my opinion, 
creditable to Congress and to the American people that citizens are 
thus treated. The time has fully arrived when the United States can 
afford to be honest and decent with all creditors. 

We should treat all subjects with absoluteimpartiality. Butletme 
ask, while this class of creditors are thus treated, how is it with those 
who hold the bonds of the Government? As aclass the latter are rich 
and powerful, the moneyed people, and the corporations of the country. 
The former are poor and with comparatively small estates and in- 
comes. With the latter, that is, the rich and powerfal, in advance of 
the maturity of his claim, three, four, five, eight, or ten days, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—and Congress approves his act—writes the 
check for the interest due and forwards it so that even before the day 
it shall become due the wealthy creditor holds in his hand, delivered to 
him at his own door, the check for his money. But it is the poor and 
lowly, the men who toil in the field, on the farm, and in the factory, 
who have not, like Shylock, the bond to present to the Government— 
they must be compelled to wait, and beg, and plead for their money 
and then possibly not get it. It seems, sir, that Congress dare not re- 
fuse to pay the banks and bondholders, yet does not hesitate to impose 
upon other creditors equally as deserving and meritorious. 

The late Senator Sumner, speaking of this question, once said, ‘‘ We 
have the meanest Government in world,’ and the late Senator 
Morton, on January 12, 1869, said: à 

Let me take the case of a Union man in the South, who has borne the heat 
and the burden of the civil war; who been persecuted,and who has sus- 
tained all those hardships that we know were incident to the condition ofa 
Union man in the South during that war. To say that we will treat him as a 


public enemy and that we will refuse to pay him for his property, deliberately 


taken by the Government, when, under the same circumstances, we would pay 


a — — in the North for his property taken by the Government, is revolt- 
ing to the plainest principles of justice. I can not subscribe to any such doc- 


In my judgment it is the duty of this House to pass this bill. It is 
five years since the Bowman act was passed, and, so far, not a solitary 
man has been paid one dollar under the provisions of that act. Three 

ears ago and more that court began to report the facts in cases similar 
these that had been examined into, and yet, for some inexplicable 
reason to me, so far Congress has made no appropriation for them. I 
do not think Congress can longer afford to pursue such a course. It 


can not afford to be dishonest with the citizens of the United States, 
As I am now, sir, asking this small boon, comparatively speaking, for 
my people, and what has heretofore been denied and refused them, it 
will not, F trust, be deemed inappropriate for me to refer briefly to im- 
mense benefits so freely voted by Congress to another class of its citi- 
zens—I mean ex-soldiers, who are receiving such munificent bounty 
from the Government in the shape of pensions. 

It would seem from the amounts thus voted that Congress feels it can 
not do enough in that direction. 

The contrast is striking, yet why should it be? 

The war could not have been fought without soldiers. Soldiers could 
not exist without the very supplies and stores furnished them by the 
claimants in this bill, and others of like character. 

Why then discriminate? 

Why applaud the man who fought, yet turn a deaf ear to the man 
who fed him that he might fight? 

Is it because the one lives North and the other South? 

Congress rushes to the front to pay the pensioner, and is equally as 
prompt, if not more so, to pay the bondholder, but the plowholder who 
toiled and labored the year round to plant and till and gather his crop 
saw it all taken by his Government, to which he was always devoted 
and loyal, yet his claims are ruthlessly and insultingly brushed aside 
and rejected. 

These citizens reside largely in my State because it was the theater of 
war so long and was so continuously occupied by the Union armies. 

Ungrudgingly and without serious complaint they meet the onerous 
and exorbitant rate of taxation laid upon them by the high protective 
tariff under which we live. 

They are taxed not to raise taxes, but to protect and build up mo- 
nopolies and add wealth to wealth four, five, and ten fold, and, thongh 
thus ground down and imposed upon, they struggle on. I will be par- 
doned if I say under such circumstances they should feel that a just 
and benignant Government should not refuse them so fair and honest 
a demand when it is comparatively so small a pittance. 

As I have already stated, the pending bill provides for about thirty- 
five claimants. Of this number twenty-five are citizens of my own 
State, and the amount which they will receive if this bill becomes a 
law is the sum of $84,092.16. 

Since entering this House as a member of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
my first term, it has been my pleasure, as it was made my duty by rea- 
son of my assignment to the Committee on War Claims of that Con- 
gress, to investigate with some care the provisions in the laws of Con- 
gress for the allowance of Southern war claims, I find, sir, that mem- 
bers on this floor have not given close attention to these laws. I desire 
therefore now to repeat possibly something which I may have already 
said in regard to these various acts of Congress passed for the allowance 
of these claims. First, then, was the act of July 4, 1864. The first 
section of that act denied jurisdiction to the Court of Claims over such 
claims. The second section made the Quartermaster-General’s Office 
the ae for the settlement of claims for quartermaster’s stores. The 
third section made the Commissary-General’s Office the place for the 
settlement of claims for commissary’s supplies. Only the claims of 
loyal citizens in States not in insurrection could be passed upon by the 
Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General. 

In 1866 Congress extended the provisions of this act to certain coun- 
ties in West Virginia, and on July 28 of that year extended its pro- 
visions to the loyal citizens of Tennessee. Under that act claimants 
furnished their testimony by ev parte testimony or affidavits and any 
vouchers that they might have received from any officers of the Army 
who had regularly, not wantonly, taken and used their stores and sup- 
plies. The Government took its proof by means of special agents sent 
out into the field to investigate claims, who inquired secretly, and so 
reported; it not being until the act of June 5, 1880, that claimants or 
their attorneys were allowed to be present and cross-examine witnesses 
before these special agents. 

It is a fact, and will not be denied by any one, that the reports of 
these agents when made were considered and held to be confidential, 
their contents were not to be disclosed, and the claimantsand their attor- 
neys were denied access to these reports. This was the mode of pro- 
cedure for sixteen years, and was certainly contrary to the genius of 
our institutions. As for the Commissary-General, no law was passed 
allowing him special agents, and consequently he did not investigate 
the claims by himself or such agents. He acted only on such claims 
as were supported by vouchers or affidavits furnished by officials. 
These remarks refer to 4th of July claims. 

I desire now to refer to the Southern Claims Commission, which was 
organized under act of March 3, 1871. This commission was given 
jurisdiction over claims for stores and supplies of loyal citizens in the 
States that had been declared in insurrection, and this without regard 
to the act of July 4, 1864. The original act creating the commission 
declared that all claims not presented to the commission before March 
4, 1873, should be forever barred. The life of the commission was fixed 
by this act at two years, but Congress extended it from time to time. 
On June 15, 1878, Congress declared that the commission should ex- 
pire on March 10, 1880, and it so expired. On the same day, June 15, 
1878, Congress limited the time for claimants filing evidence in chief 
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and submitting their claims to March 10, 1879, but it allowed them to 
take testimony in rebuttal after that date. On June 23, 1879, Congress 
required the special agent of the commission to give notice to and op- 
portunity for claimants to be present at the taking of testimony by said 
agents on behalf of the commission, 

But the act was not of any benefit to claimants, owing to the near 
approach of the end of the commission, and because the claims in 
which claimants had filed their evidence before March 10, 1879, had 
been nearly all disposed of. And by act of May 11, 1872, the com- 
mission was authorized to create not more than three agents to inves- 
tigate the claims presented to it. This investigation was to be the 
hunting out of evidence against the Government and the cross-exam- 
ination of the claimant’s witnesses. When the claim was for over 
$10,000 the commission required the claimant to come with his wit- 
nesses to Washington and to have the testimony given orally before the 
commissioners, Congress did not make the commission a court to pass 
judgment officially and absolutely against the Government, but only a 
tribunal to investigate and report on each case to Congress, so that Con- 
gress could do in respect to the case whatever it might thereafter think 
proper. The commission prior to the act of June 23, 1879, prohibited 
their special agents allowing claimants or their attorneys to be present 
at the taking of testimony by them on behalf of the Government, 

Thus it will be seen difficulty upon difficulty, obstacle upon obstacle, 
was thrown in the way of adjudication and allowances of these claims. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that many who were disappointed, 
whose claims had been unjustly and unfairly and improperly disallowed, 
were clamoring to the representatives of the people in Congress for sim- 
ple justice. Out of this clamor and contention, as I have heretofore 
said, came the act which I have referred to, called the Bowman act, 
passed for the express purpose, as I have already stated, and I quote 
from the caption of the act, to afford assistance and relief to Congress 

- and the Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and de- 
mands against the Government.“ This act was well considered, and 
was debated very fully in Congress before it passed, as the record shows, 
the gentleman from Indiana taking part therein and offering amend- 
ments thereto, with the object of perfecting it. 

This act gave jurisdiction to the Court of Claims over all the claims 
that had been submitted to and disallowed by the Southern Claims 
Commission, except those barred by reason of not having the evidence 
in the case filed before March 10, 1879, and except those paid in part. 
Also, of all claims presented to and disallowed by the Quartermaster- 
General and Commissary-General under the act of July 4, 1864. That 
is to say, that this act gives to the committees of either House of Con- 
gress powers to refer these claims of loyal citizens for stores and sup- 
plies to the Court of Claims for investigation and report. In passing 
upon such claims the court has before it all the testimony—good, bad, 
and indifferent—submitted to the Southern Claims Commission and the 
report of the commission. It calls upon the Quartermaster-General and 
the Commissary-General ſor all inſormation in their control, and upon 
the War Department and War Records offices, including Confederate 
archives, for information in their control. 

When the claimant or the Government desired to take additional tes- 
timony due notice must be given, and the claimant is present in per- 
son or by his attorney, and the Government by attorney acting for the 
Attorney-General. When the proof is thus taken and the case is ready 
for trial it is argued upon briefs and orally by the attorneys of both 
sides. Then when the findings of the court under all the circumstances 
I have shown are favorable to the claimant, how can any gentleman 
on this floor refuse to vote the necessary appropriation to pay the 
claim? The Supreme Court of the United States regards the findings 
of the Court of Claims as final in all such cases. Why can not this 
House do so? In the case of Carven vs. The United States (111 U. 
S., page 609) the Supreme Court said: 


We have no doubt that Congress, in cases under the Bowman act, intended 
to establish the same practice of making the findings of fact by the Court of 
Claims conclusive on both parties, thus removing from the ls of legislation 
the determination of controverted questions of fact, relieving itself and its com- 
mittees from the investigation of such matters proper to be tried only by a ju- 
dicial tribunal, and obtaining the fall measure of the assistance and relief con- 
templated by the act. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, having said what I have upon the injustice so 
often done these claimants by Congress, particularly in reference to the 
claimants who have been forced to resort to the Court of Claims for 
their remedy and for the allowance of their just demands, it is but fair 
and proper for me to say that there has been some liberality shown by 
Congress heretofore in the allowance of the claims under the 4th of 
July act, as it is called. These claims, popularly known as 4th of 
July claims, because the bill under which they are audited and allowed 
passed Congress on the 4th of July, 1864, are under that act annually 
at the beginning of each session of Congress transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and by him laid before Congress. That is to say, all these claims so 
investigated and allowed by the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury for the current year are annually, at the beginning of Congress, so 
transmitted. 

As a member of the Committee on War Claims of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Forty-ninth Congress I gave assiduous attention to 


the allowance of all such claims. I have no cause to complain, and do 


not complain for my people, tor a want of proper consideration of such 
claims since I have been a member of this House. Having somewhat 
criticised the House for its tardiness and its refusal to make an appro- 
priation for the claims in the pending bill, found by the Court of Claims, 
I will very briefly make some amends by referring to the allowances 
made in payment of the 4th of July claims, upon bills which I had the 
honor to introduce or report to the House. For illustration, take this 
class of claims which were transmitted to the second session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress—the session preceding the one to which I was elected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. I found when I entered this House 
that the bill including these claims had not been passed by the Forty- 
eighth Congress, and I addressed myself at once to the obtaining of the 
necessary legislation to that end, and succeeded in having reported from 
the Committee on War Claims, of which I was a member, the bill for 
their allowance. 

In this bill 557 citizens of my State were beneficiaries to the amount of 
$169,788.50. During the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress I had 
the honor of introducing and assisting in pressing toits successful pas- 
sage a bill containing asimilar class of claims which brought relief to 640 
citizens of my State to the amount of $177,874.52. In the second session 
of.that Congress I likewise had the honor of presenting and assisting in 
pressing to its passage a similar bill. which brought relief to 567 citizens 
of Tennessee, and the amount allowed them in the bill was 8120, 115.35. 
These sums amount in the aggregate to $467,782.37, and have been 
paid out to 1,764 citizensof Tennessee. The poor people thus benefited 
and blessed are deeply grateful to Congress for the relief thus afforded. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be pardoned for saying I take some pride in re- 
ferring to this record, as it is the first time in the history of Congress, 
as I am informed and believe that three of these bills have been passed 
by one Congress. Only one was passed by the Forty-eighth Congress. 

As a member of the present Congress I have had the honor to intro- 
duce a bill, and it has been favorably reported by the Committee on War 
Claims and is now upon the Calendar awaiting its regular call, for a 
similar class of claims, in number 364, and which carries the sum of 
$71,777.86, and I have no doubt at a very early day its passage will also 
be secured. I shall spare no effort, at any rate, to bring about this 
most desirable result. 

Thus there will have been paid, since my admission to a seat in Con- 
gress, including the latter bill, to the people of Tennessee, 2,128 in 
number, the sum of $539,556.23. If the pending measure, the Court 
of Claims bill, passes, it will, as I have stated, bring relief to twenty- 
five additional citizens of my State and to the sum I have already men- 
tioned, $84,092.16. The whole number of people thus relieved, as you 
will see, Mr. Speaker, is very large, to wit, 2,153, and the whole sum 
paid and to be paid them $623,648.39. 

It is apparent, when the aggregate amount set out is apportioned 
among so large a number of claimants, the amount to each is small. 
But that it has proven and will prove a blessing to them, I shall not 
attempt to demonstrate—it is self-evident. I will not detain the House 
further, but ask an immediate vote upon the passage of the pending 
bill that justice may be no longer deferred, but may be at an early day 
meted out to these deserving people. 

I demand the previous question upon the passage of the bill. 


The demand was sustained, and under operation thereof the bill was , 


Terms of President, Members of Congress, ete. 


REMARKS 


HON. O. NEWTON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 2, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (II. Res. 120) pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution changing the time for the commence- 
ment and limitation of the terms of the President, Vice-President, and members 
of Congress, and altering the date of the annual meeting of Congress— 


Mr. NEWTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending, resolution proposes to amend the Con- 
stitution. To amend as to the commencement and limitation of the 
terms of the President; to amend as to the date of theannual meeting 
of Congress. The resolution provides that the term of office of the 
President shall continue until the 30th day of April, 1889, and that the 
30th day of April shall thereafter be substituted for the 4th day of 
March as the commencement and termination of the official term of the 
President and Vice-President. The 31st of December is substituted 
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for the 4th day of March as the commencement and termination of the 
official term of Senators and Members of the House of Representatives. 
The first Monday in January of each year in lieu of the first Monday 
in December is proposed as the day for the assembling of Congress. 

Some of the provisions of the resolution have evidently not been ma- 
tured, and their operation would, to my judgment, bring about results 
not contemplated by the honorable gentleman, the author of the reso- 
lution. 

The term of office of the President is extended until the 30th day of 
April, 1889, by the terms of the resolution. 

Now, it is very improbable, should the amendments proposed be voted 
by this Congress, that those amendments would receive the sanction of 
three-fourths of the several States as required by Article V of the Con- 
stitution before the 4th day of March, 1889. Say that this ratification 
will be had before that time, Mr. Speaker, and the effect of this meas- 
ure would be to extend the present term of the President of the United 
States from the 4th day of March, 1889, until the 30th day of April, 
1889, nearly two months. 

I believe this to be an unwise and dangerous precedent in the legis- 
lation of our country, should it be adopted. Whilst it is proper for leg- 
islation to fix and regulate the terms of officers to be elected in the 
future, I believe it to be unwise for legislation to interfere with, either 
to curtaii or to extend, the terms of officers already elected. This leg- 
islation may appear to us harmless now, but the time may come in the 
history of this country when the Representatives of the American peo- 
ple may behold it as a hideous monster, threatening the overthrow of 
republican institutions. And the future Representative may appeal to 
it as a precedent in the legislation of this Government for the exten- 
sion and continuation of power, inconsistent with and beyond the tol- 
erance of republican ideas and institutions, 

There is a feature of this resolution to which I desire to call particu- 
lar attention. The resolution provides: 

The Congress in existence when the members of the first House of Represent- 
atives are elected, after the ratification of thisamendment, shall hold no annual 
session after such election, and its term of office shall expire on the 31st of the 
following December. 

The effect of this provision, if this pro: amendment were ratified 
before December, 1888, would be to abridge the term of the present Con- 
gress by two months and to extend the term of the President by about 
the same time. The President, whose term of office expires, under ex- 
isting laws, with that of the Fiftieth Congress, would in such event hold 
office for four months after the expiration of that Congress, and so on 
for future Presidents and Co It has been suggested, however, 
that the amendment would not be ratified by the required number of 
States before the expiration of the term of the present incumbents. It 
is possible for such a ratification before this time, whilst we may say 
it is improbable. Let us suppose, Mr. Speaker, that the administration 
of the affairs of the Government should by the next general election be 
transferred from the party in power. Whilst this is hardly supposable 
now, such a condition of political affairs is liable to occur at some future 
period of our history. 

In weighing and considering the merits of the proposed amendment 
we should contemplate at least that this country at some future period 
will be confronted by such a political condition. We would then have 

a President representing one pfrty and one policy and a Congress dom- 
- inated by another party and representing an entirely different policy. 
Well may we imagine the embarrassment of the Chief Magistrate of this 
country advising and recommending a policy to a Congress that would 
not only reject that policy, but hurl it back with ridicule and contempt. 
May we consider long and well before we as American citizens consent 
to place the President of this Republic in a position that would embar- 
rass, humiliate, and bring into public disregard the highest office within 
the gift of the people of this country. Besides, there is another feature 
of the pro measure that deserves to be more seriously considered 
than any other, a feature that opens up the pathway to probable insta- 
bility and revolutions in the Government, civil revolutions that would 
be appalling to the American people and might threaten overthrow to 
blican institutions. 
nder the proposed amendment, should the election of the President 
be transferred to the House of Representatives, the incoming or new 
Congress would have the choosing of the President. 

In the grasp for power, and in the maintenance of the party in power 
(whatever party may be in power at the time), we may well foresee the 
numerous contests that would come before that Congress, the induce- 
ments to corruption and fraud, and the consequent wranglings and de- 
3 it may be in disorganization and a failure to make choice 

a President before the time fixed for his inauguration. Other evils 
may be foreseen without being pointed out, resulting from such a status 
of affairs. Such a condition of things would necessarily result in dis- 
satisfaction and discontent to the American people, diso izing their 
councils, and placing their revered institutions in jeopardy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sufficient for me that such results might be made 
only remotely probable by the adoption of the proposed amendment. 
If we are to make innovations on the legislation of this country, let us 
be deliberate and prudent as to the steps which we may take. we are 
to make innovations, let the fundamental law, the Constitution of this 


country, be the last to be invaded. Let those innovations be demanded 
by some great public convenience and necessity, and let them have a 
8 to stability, and not to instability, disorganization, aud rev- 
olution. 

But it has been properly suggested that Congress may, without the 
intervention of a constitutional amendment, provide a different day 
for the assembling of Congress. 

The Constitution provides, Article I, section 5: “The Congress shall 
assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
fs Monday in December unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

If the proposed amendment has for one of its objects to bring the 
newly elected member sooner to the discharge of and in the active ex- 
ercise of his official duties, if it be desired, as suggested in the discus- 
sion, that he should come to the discharge of his duties fresh from the 
people, that object may be attained by a simple act of Congress inde- 
pendent of any constitutional amendment, and the Congress elected 
in November might by act of Congress be required to assemble in 
March subsequent or at some day earlier than it would now assemble 
under the existing law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while the time, as now fixed, for the assembling of 
a newly elected Congress may be too long, I do not think that it is an 
unwise idea that some time should elapse between the election of a new 
Congress and the date when that Congress is to assume the active ex- 
ercise of its official duties. The new member, whose time hitherto has 
only been partially given to the study of important public questions, 
is better enabled to study more closely the important questions that af- 
fect the great interests of the country and of the people whom he repre- 
sents, and on the assembling of Congress he comes to the discharge of 
his duty better prepared and equipped to act upon these questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not heard any good reason assigned for chang- 
ing the inauguration of our President from the 4th of March to the 30th 
day of April. This amendment seems to have been prompted more 
through sentiment than through any apparent necessity. Now whilst 
sentiment is to be admired in many things, it should have no place as 
a reason for changing the organic law of a great government. Since 
the foundation of the Government, with one exception, our Presidents 
have been inaugurated on the 4th of March, and I do not believe that 
we should now, through sentiment or through any buta good and valid 
reason, supplant this day memorable in our history for another. 

Mr. Speaker, we are called upon by the proposed measure to make 
certain innovations in the tundamental aad organic law of thecountry. 
We should ever approach a question of this kind with the greatest de- 
liberation, care, and prudence. Nothing less than a great public de- 
mand and necessity should induce us to a step of such importance. I 
have yet to learn that such necessity exists. I have yet to see that our 
institutions would be in any wise ameliorated by the proposed amend- 
ments, and I can not under my conyictions support the propositions 
presented in the pending resolution. ; 


Civil-Service Appointments of Persons who Served in Confeder- 
ate Army and Navy. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DANIEL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1888. 


The Senate having under consideration the second reading of Senate bill 2443 
providing for preferences in certain cases in bot bata, Samar erp of per 
t 


sons who were engaged in the military or naval service of the so-called Confed- 


erate States— 


Mr. DANIEL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If this were a question of courtesy to the Senator 
who has offered this bill, there wouid be no doubt in my mind as to how 
I should vote upon it. I feel incapable of offering a discourtesy to any 
Senator on this floor, and I certainly would go very far to avoid doing 
so to one who has been inspired by such magnanimous and generous 
sentiments as those which that Senator has expressed. 

But no public question should ever be decided by any mere matter of 
courtesy. The question before the Senate is the propriety of the con- 
sideration of this bill. If it had gone in due course without note or 
comment, none would have felt that anything improper had occurred. 
But since a question has been made upon it, that question must be met, 
and I trust that no ex-Confederate on this floor will dodge that ques- 
tion, although doubtless his emotions might incline him to do so. If 
I could with propriety decline to vote upon this question I would doso, 
because in my judgment it doesnot become a Confederate soldier to ask 
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of the United States Government any peculiar right or privilege what- 
soever; and no Confederate soldier within my knowledge has done so. 

The Confederate soldier boldly laid down the gauntlet of war and 
made war, and when he came out of that war he had contempt for but 
two classes who were engaged in it: first, the men who made apologies; 
and, second, the men who demanded them. Questions of great inter- 
national strife and of great social conflict never descend to personality. 
They are governed by the great philosophies of human existence; they 
are governed by laws higher and superior to and above the mere con- 
duct of the individual who moves in the great path of human history. 

I have no doubt that the honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
has offered this bill in a spirit of benevolence and of kindness and of 
generosity; but it has not been called for by any Confederate; it has 
not grown out of any demand of public sentiment. The wise legisla- 
tion of the world is generally that which is the product of a matured 
public opinion which has gradually formed behind it and of which it 
becomes the mere legislative expression. No public discussion has 
been had upon this subject; no wide debate either North or South has 
been heard upon it. The Senator from New Hampshire said that he 
originated the bill. I venture to believe that its origin is almost entirely 
confined to the lucubrations of his own mind. While I shall greatly 
respect, yea, shall honor and admire and feel my soul go out to the 
great and noble spirit that will face any kind of opposition to assert 
that which he believes to be right, I can not believe, sir, that in this 
instance that gentleman has acted wisely or in consonance with the 
public spirit of the country. 

All, sir, that the Confederate soldier asks of the United States is 
that he shall stand equal before its laws and shall have a fair oppor- 
tunity to work ont his own salvation; and I venture to say there is 
not a county or a town or a hamlet from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande in which a Confederate soldier will be seen in rags or in tatters 
in the street begging bread. There is no palace and no hut and no 
fireside where he is not always a welcome and honored guest; and 
there is no honorable citizen who would not divide with him whatever 
he had in this life of its comforts. 

There is no danger of any such honorable and true man, however 
humble he may be, or however little may be his fortune, dying upon 
the roadside because no good Samaritan will come by to lend him a help- 
ing hand. The Confederates ask nothing special not accorded to other 
men in this Government; all they ask is that they be respected in those 
rights of American citizens which they have assumed knowingly and 
intentionally, and which they intend to abide by, in such manner that, 
God helping them, no man can justly point toward them the finger of 
scorn or apply to them the epithet of insult. 


Refand of Direct Tax of 1861. > 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 3, 1838. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S, 139) to credit and pay to the several 
States and Territoriesand the District of Columbia all moneys collected under 
the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August5, 1861— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill before the committee provides for the re- 
funding or repaying in part to the States and Territories and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in part to the individuals from whom it was col- 
lected, the direct tax levied under the act of August 1, 1861. A provision 
in a general revenue bill passed at that time levied for the exigencies of 
the war which was then impending twenty millions of dollars annually 
and apportioned it among the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia according to their respective populations. There were sup- 
plementary acts subsequently passed, but these related only to the States 
then in insurrection or rebellion. 

This law could not, owing to the existence of actual war, be enforced 
in the Southern States. These supplemental acts contained much 
harsher provisions for their enforcement than the original act contained. 
It is a most singular fact, I will remark in passing, that although this 
law laid this tax annually, there never was any attempt made to collect 
it except for the first year, and yet, so faras I have been able to find, that 
law is yet unrepealed. So uneven was it in its operation and contrary 
to what the people had been accustomed to, I suppose was the consider- 
ation which caused its non-enforcement, notwithstanding it was a con- 
stitutional enactment. 

‘The collections of this tax in the loyal or Northern States and Terri- 
tories, with, I believe, a single exception, were made through the States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia. They availed themselves 
of the provision in the act allowing 15 per cent. to be retained out ot 


the collections by all States and Territories which assumed its payment. 
I believe Delaware was the only exception. All the others assumed 
and paid, with the exception named and the Territories of Utah and 
New Mexico, the amount of the assessment apportioned to their popu- 
lations respectively. The Territory of Washington never paid in full, 
but all others of the Union States and Territories assumed and paid the 
tax, mark you, not as Statesand Territories, but they collected it from 
the people, and for the employment of their machinery in collecting 
this money from the people they retained 15 per cent. of the collections, 
which aggregated two and one-quarter millions of dollars. And, gen- 
tlemen, it was asserted here yesterday that this bill carried $15,000,- 
000 only. If you willexamine it you will find that it covers the whole 
field, including the 15 per cent. deduction, and that it aggregates sev- 
enteen and one-half millions of dollars. 

In the Southern States it could not at the time be enforced, but as 
the Union arms conquered that territory collectors of this tax followed 
and collected by assessment and sale in many cases and in many others 
by receiving in money directly from the property owner the amount 
of assessments against his property. There were many irregularities 
in some of the conquered districts in the matter of the assessments and 
collections. A notable instance was that in South Carolina, where the 
entire town of Beaufort was sold after the notice of sale had been mis- 
deseribed so far as the property was concerned, the notice given being 
of a misleading character, and thus the property was thereby sacri- 
ficed and the owners robbed of their homes. 

The same is true in respect tomany plantations near there and within 
that district. There were irregularities in other localities, but none so 
great as in this; and to-day there is a bill pending before this House, 
now in the Judiciary Committee, for the purpose of rectifying the wrong 
done and repairing the damages so far as it is within the power of Con- 
gress todo it. That, however, I only mention as incidental to this 
discussion. 

After the war the process of enforced collection in the Southern States 
continued. Greater progress was made insome localities, asin Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Virginia, than in others; but in none, save 
the State of Louisiana, were the collections completed and the sum 
raised which had been assessed to them. 

After the war, in view of the condition of affairs in the South, the in- 
dustries of the people completely revolutionized, everything out of 
joint, the people broken down in fortune and prostrated, the Congress 
from time to time passed acts delaying and postponing the collection of 
this tax in those States; the last of which was passed in 1868 and ex- 
tended the time to the 1st day of January, 1869, since which for a pe- 
riod of twenty years no effort whatever has been made to collect a dol- 
lar of this tax. 20 

The aggregate of collections is about seventeen and one-half millions, 
which leaves uncollected twoand one-half millions only, in round num- 
bers, or one-eighth of the original assessment. And this aloue is the 
pretext upon which the passage of this bill is urged - because only one- 
eighth of that tax remains uncollected and which has been allowed to 
sleep for twenty years, it is now made the pretext for bringing forth this 
bill to deplete the Treasury of seventeen and one-half million dollars in 
the interest of those who desire to get rid of the surplus in the Treasury 
otherwise than by reducing the taxation which now burdens the people 
and cripples our national prosperity. Other gigantic schemes of mis- 
appropriation are to follow if this be successful. 

How is it to be distributed? By the terms of the bill all the States 
and Territories which assumed and paid the tax are to receive the total 
amount of this money. It is to be given to them as States and Terri- 
torics, while as such they never paid a dollar of it. Thereisa ‘‘trust’? 
provided in the bill, to continue for six years, as the mode of repayment 
to those from whom the United States collected it directly. The money 
is to remain in the hands of the governor of the State, to allow people 
who paid the tax, or their legal representatives, to make proof of the 
fact, and where they do so to recover back the money. That provis- 
ion applies towhom? Only to the people of the Southern States; for 
this tax was collected directly from none others except Delaware. By 
this provision they are to be postponed for six years, as none of them 
are barred until that time expires, and the governor can not ascertain 
to whom to pay it before that time expires. 

Another thing. This provision for a ‘‘trust,’’ to run for six years, is 
beyond the term of office of the governor of any State or Territory, and 
yet there is no provision for it to pass to his successor. He is not @ 
bonded officer, and if he were his sureties would not be liable for this 
trust. His bond was never executed in contemplation of his becomin, 
the trustee for these purposes. And hence in eriticism of the bill I fe 
warranted in asserting that it is most carelessly, inartificially, and in- 
effectively framed. 

The bill farther provides that if any of this money remains at the 
end of six years which is not taken by proof, as I have already stated, 
then that becomes the money of the State. Now, how will it operate 
in respect to the loyal or Northern States and Territories of the Union ? 
New York will receive, under the provisions of this bill, about twoand 
one-half millions. Her citizens who paid it are not to receive a dollar 
of it; it is all to go to the State; and what is true of New York is 
equally true of all the other States and Territories which adhered to 
the Union during the war, with the solitary exception of Delaware, 
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In that State the trust would operate, and the people who paid the tax 
would receive the money under the provisions of this bill. Is that a 
just discrimination ? 

In every other loyal State the money will go to the State asa State; 
not to the people Who paid it. Suppose that New York undertakes to dis- 
tribute the money to the tax-payers, to the people who paid it, how 
will it operate? Those who paid the tax a quarter of a century ago in 
large part have died or left the country, or have found homes.in some 
of the Western or Sonthern States or Territories. What interest have 
they in refunding to the State of New York to relieve from present bur- 
dens of taxation some Wall street king, some speculator, or some mill- 
ionaire? This bill would be of some benefit to the present tax-payer, 
but none to those who paid it and have since removed from the State. 
The annual taxes of the State constitute an obligation on the present 
generation. Why take the money of the tax-payers of a past generation 
for the relief of the present one? Is there any justice in that? 

Mr. HEARD. ill the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. Iaskthegentleman bik bet If the money which 
was paid by this State as a State be refunded now to the State and go 
into its treasury, will it not lessen the rate of taxation and thereby be 
a relief to all the tax-payers? 

Mr. OATES. They never paid any of this money asa Siate. Your 
State did not. None of them did. They collected it from the people, 
and while it will relieve the burdens of the present citizens of the State 
it will not relieve the burdens of all those who paid. 

Mr. HEARD. Iam sure the gentleman wants to be thoroughly un- 
derstood. He says this was not paid by the State asa State. In con- 
tradistinction of the case where it was paid by the sale of the property 
of individual citizens, I say it was paid by the State as a State, because 
the money was collected by the general laws of taxation of the State, 
as in my own State. 

Mr. OATES. The collections made from individuals by the United 
States form the case in which this bill provides a trust and for the 
money to go back to the persons from whom it was collected or their 
personal representatives. But where this tax was collected through the 
machinery of the State, and by the State trom the people, this bill pro- 
vides simply for paying the money back to it as a State and not to the 

ple from whom it was collected. It has but the mere semblance of 
Tastice init. The bill is deceptive and misleading in all its features, 
and, with the committee amendment adopted, more to the benefit of 
the lobbyists interested than to the people at large. 

There is another thing to which I will invite the attention of the 
‘House in respect to the operation of this bill if passed. It must be re- 
membered that there is a marked change in the number of the people 
and the condition of the respective States now as compared witha quar- 
ter of a century back; and if you test this refund by the last census you 
will find that the bill will operate enormonsly to the advantage of the 
Eastern or older States as against the Western or new States. As an 
illustration of this let us take the State of New York with a popula- 
tion, as shown by the Tenth Census, of 5,082,871; New York would re- 
ceive under the operation of this bill the amount of the net collections, 
exclusive of the 15 per cent., which I insist is included in the bill, $2,- 
213,330.86, while on the same basis the State of Kansas, with a popu- 
lation of.996,096 would get only $71,743.33. The ratio of population 
approximates one to five in favor of New York, while the ratio of money 

d to the States will approximate $1 to $30 in favor of New York. 
The State of Nebraska, with a population of 452,401, would receive 
under the operation of this bill $19,312. As compared with New York 
its population is about as one to eleven, while the bill will distribute 
the money it appropriates in the proportion of $1 to Nebraska for every 
$114 to New York. Illinois, with a population of 3,077,871, approxi- 
mating three-fifths that of New York, under this bill would receive but 
$1 for every $2.25 received by New York. So take it as you will, this 
bill, which is claimed to be an adjuster of inequalities, is in its opera- 
tion a creator of more glaring inequalities, in respect to the people and 
the States who paid the tax, than those now existing. 

I now pass from the criticism of the bill to the more serious question 
of the power of Congress to pass it. 

To that I will now pay my respects. It was a tax legally and con- 
stitutionally laid. Will any one deny that? The taxing power of the 
United States through its Congress is plenary and unlimited except as 
to the manner in which the tax is laid. The Congress had the right 
to lay this tax, and, as in the case of all direct taxes thus laid, it was 


-apportioned among the States and Territories according to population— 


not according to their ability to pay, not according to the value of their 
property, but according to the number of their people. That is the 
constitutional provision. But although this tax was a constitutionally 
laid tax, it is intimated in the report of the majority that there has 
been some question or cavil made about the constitutionality of the 
manner of its collection in allowing the States to collect it in consid- 
eration of 15 per cent. 

That objection is utterly unsound. The Congress, having the right 
to lay the tax, had the right to choose the most appropriate means, in 
their judgment, for its collection; and who will undertake to gainsay 
the proposition that Congress did determine that that was the most ap- 
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propriate and best means of collecting this tax, constitutionally laid? 
So far as it was laid and collected, which is to the extent of seven-eighths 
of it, it was legally and constitutionally done. It was expended in the 
maintenance of armies and navies and for the public defense, which was 
a constitutional and legal purpose. 

Now, sir, I take it for granted that no gentleman on this floor will 
assert or maintain the proposition for one moment that this tax was not 
legally laid and legally collected, so far as it was collected, with the ex- 
ceptions I haye named in South Carolina, and legally and constitution- 
ally applied. The fact that a part of it remains uncollected does not in 
the least affect the legality and uniformity of the tax. The provision of 
the Constitution unmistakably requires that duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform; but uniformity is not an essential element in the 
constitutionality of a direct tax, but if it were, the constitutionality of 
this tax can not be denied by saying that it was not uniformly collected, 
as uniformity would have reference to the laying and apportioning the 
ax and not to the failure of the Government to collect it or any part 
of it. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. OATES. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Is the gentleman in favor of the col- 
Jection of the unpaid balance of the twenty millions? 

Mr. OATES. I will meet you on that. Iam not; and I will tell 
you why further on. I am not in favor of it except in one contingency. 
If you will pay back to the Southern States the sixty-eight millions of 
cotton tax you took from my people wrongfully under an unconstitu- 
tional law, Alabama alone will pay it out of the ten millions of cotton 
= you took from her people in 1866, 1867, and 1868, after the close of 

e war. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. You state that a tax, the cotton tax, 
was laid unconstitutionally, which is denied by equally as good law- 
yers as yourself. 

Mr. OATES. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. 
to be led off from the line of my argument. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I wanted to know whether you were in 
favor of the collection of the balance of the twenty millions. 

Mr, OATES. I have answered that, and I will have more to say 
about it a little further on. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me a question on a law 
proposition? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman from Alabama concedes the constitu- 
tionality of the levying of this direct tax, and says that it was done 
in pursuance of the Constitution. He says also that the Constitution 
requires that taxes shall be laid uniformly. Now, would the gentle- 
man maintain that the Constitution in its spirit would be executed if 
a tax were uniformly laid, but only partially collected? Would not 
the partial collection be equivalent to laying the tax in a manner not 
uniform? 

Mr. OATES. I did not yield for a speech. I had already answered 
that question as plainly as I could in my limited use of the English 


nguage. 

Mr. HEARD. Then I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was absent 
from my seat during the first part of his remarks. $ 

Mr. OATES. I had said emphatically that the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to collect the tax in any part would not affect the question of 
the uniformity of the tax if that were essential. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OATES. 
more. 

Mr. DALZELL. Why do you say that the cotton tax was uncon- 
stitutional ? 

Mr. OATES. Allow me to come to that farther on. I do not choose 
to be led off from the line of my argument now to answer that ques- 
tion, but I will answer it later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this direct tax having been legally and consti- 
tutionally laid, apportioned, and collected, to the extent, at least, of 
seven-eighths of it, and legally applied, I ask any gentleman here to 
rise, now or at any subsequent time, and point me to any provision in 
the Constitution of the United States which authorizes Congress to pass 
an act to repayit. There are numerous cases, both State and Federal, 
where taxes illegally and wrongfully collected have been refunded to 
those from whom they were taken, but where is there a case of taxes 
legally and constitutionally laid and collected and applied being re- 
funded? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me, in answer 
to his request, to state a case? 

Mr. OATES. I would like to hear of such an instance, for I do not 
know of any. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The revenue which was divided in 1836 
among the States 

Mr. OATES. Ah, I will answer that. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Was collected from the people of tho 
States. It was divided among the States—repaid to them. 

Mr. OATES. It was not distributed as your bill proposes to dis- 


Ido not propose 


I will yield for one question and then I will yield no 
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tribute the money in this case. That was at first proposed; but the 


President and Congress knew and held that there was no constitutional 
power to do that, which is the very thing you are seeking to do by 
this bill. 

Finding the Constitution in the way, those who desired to distribute 
that money were more ingenious than you are; they invented a scheme 
by which they flanked the Constitution, and passed a law to deposit 
or loan the surplus to the States, dividing it among them pro rata ac- 
cording to population. There is the law on this subject, which speaks 
for itself. That was not a refunding act nor one to distribute among 
theStates. The gentleman cites that case as a precedent for this, but 
itis squarely against him. It was conceded they could not do what is 
proposed to be done here. There was a surplus then in the Treasury, 
and there was a desire to raid“ it just as certain gentiemen want to 
do now; but it was conceded that there was no power to distribute the 
money in this way. The men of that day had respect for the Constitu- 
tion and the obligation they had taken to support it. They invented 
a plan, which, however, was not very creditable to them, by which they 
flanked that instrument, and loaned that money to the States, or de- 
positedit with them. The money is to-day on deposit with each of those 
States and belongs to the people of the United States, The people of 
eleven of the present States of the Union did not participate in that dis- 
tribution. That money is as much their property to-day as of the other 
States, and they have an equal interest in it with the States with which 
the money was deposited. I expect to offer at the proper time an 
amendment to this bill, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, if this 
bill should pass, to treat those deposits as a set-off against the claims 
under this bill. : 

Mr. Chairman, touching the question of power I read from the re- 
port I prepared and submitted as the views of the minority of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, as follows: 


The Government of the United States in the exercise of aconstitutional power 
laid and collected this direct tax, and applied it to a constitutional purpose— 
that of the common defense. Those who paid it, whether States or citizens, have 
no claim whatever, either in law or equity, for the return of any part of it. It 
belonged absolutely to the Government of the United States, and hence the re- 
imbursement of the States, Territories, and District of Columbia which the bill 
proposes, is a pure gratuity; and the Constitution does not confer upon Congress 
any power to make the appropriation or pass this bill, 

No doubt the friends of this measure contemplate the Apropa ont of 
moneys now in the Treasury as one of the many plausible schemes for disposin, 
of the us and making generous and wide-spreading distribution thereof, 
instead of applying it to the payment of the debts of the United States, and 
thereb: dimhn 9 to some extent the $48,000,000 of interest which they are 
annually. paying. But will they assert that Congress has the power now to lay 
a direct tax of $17,500,000 upon the people of the United States for the purpose 
of paying the identical appropriation which this bill proposesto make? And 
yet if this appropriation be constitutional, there is no question about the power 
of Congress to the money by any of the methods and powers of taxation 
conferred by the Constitution. 

Will the friends of this bill claim that it is a rightful exercise of the constitu- 
tional power to tax—to lay upon the people a direct tax in this year of 1838 to 
reimburse the States and Territories for the payment of a direct tax laid in 
1861? If so, why may not Congress with equal propriety lay and collect this 
year a direct tax suficient to reimburse the States and people who paid the 
direct taxes laid and collected in 1798, and again about the close of the last war 
with Great Britain? 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution empowers Congress to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for three general purposes, namely: (1) 
to pay the debts; (2) to provide for the common defense, and (3) to provide for 
the general welfare of the United States. Can it be said with any degree of 
truth that these taxes which were legally laid, collected, and applied a quarter 
of a century constitute a debtin any sense of that word? 

The mere statement of the question is its own refutation, Is this appropria- 
tion proposed by this bill for the common defense? Is a single dollar of the 
money by its terms to be applied to the construction of ships, or purchase of 
guns and materials of war, or for the erection of forts and providing coast de- 
Tenses, or to e equip; or maintain an army,or in any otherwise to provide 
for the common defense? Nothing of the kind can be discovered among its 
provisions. On the contrary, it is to reimburse these States, Territories,” ete., 
money paid in obedience to lawful requirement and applied to the common 
defense in actual war twenty-five years ago. It is substantially a proposition 
to give a large amount of money to a part of the States and Territories of the 
Union; in the language of the bill, “to reimburse” them for money which they 
as States and Territories did not pay, but which was paid by the land-owners 
within their borders. 

Next let us inquire if the appropriation proposed by this bill falls within the 
third pes purpose for which the taxing power of the United States may be 
exerc , Í. e., to provide for the general welfare of the United States. We 
hold, in accordance with sound interpretation and the fundamental principles 
of the party to which we belong, that this clause does not confer power upon 
Congress to do whatsoever the majority wills, but to lace Congress up strictly 
within the powers enumerated in the Constitution and such implied powers as 
are necessary to be exercised in order to give force and efficacy to those ex- 


pressed. 

In vain do we look through the twenty-eight 8 grants of power to Con- 
gress in the Constitution to find any to which this bill is applicable, or which in 
any remote degree, by implication or otherwise, confers the power to pass it. 
The best informed of the latitudinarian constructionists, who contend that Con- 
gress has “the power of appropriation,” as they call it, independent of those 
enumerated in the Constitution, concede that the purpose for which the appro- 
poe is made must be general and not local, and even this stretch, or, as we 

nold, erroneous assumption, is not broad enough to invest Congress with the 
5 power to pass this bill. We use the word “rightful” as the synonym 
of constitutional, and to distinguish it from brutum fulmen. 

The powers expressly conferred upon Congress to Jay and collect taxes are 
plenary and unlimited, and if there be no limits to the powers of appropriation 
the United States isaGovernment of unlimited power. Such a construction 
blows up the Constitution as with dynamite. and would change the character 
of the Government, and in the course of time imperil the liberties of the people. 
It substitutes the unbridled discretion of Congress for a written Constitution 
which for one hundred years has maintained a government the most marvelous 
and successful of any in the history of civilization, 

The people of this country are more vitally interested in restricting Congress, 
in the matter of appropriations. to the powers conferred by the Constitution 


than they are in any other of the provisions of that great charter, for the rea- 
son that these are more frequently transcended and abused, usurpations popu- 

and disguised by the large amount of treasure disbursed; and thus the 
money of the people is e by their servants and used for the destruc- 
tion of their liberties, which the restrictions upon power in the Constitution were 
intended to preserve. They need not fear the unlimited powers of taxation con- 
ferred if the money raised be not misapplied, but appropriaved only to the con- 
stitutional objects and purposes of the Government. If applied only to these, 
taxation will soon conform to the necessities created thereby, the burdens of the 
8 will be borne without murmur or complaint, and they will have nothing 
to fear. 1 


Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen can not ſind any authority in the Consti- 
tution for this distribution, why undertake to pass this bill? I can un- 
derstand very well how gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
can support the measure and do so consistently with their political 
professions. According to the traditions of their party and those they 
have succeeded, they are latitudinarians or loose constructionists of 
the Constitution; they believe that the General Government is the 
iugge of its own powers. But a man who professes to be a Democrat 
is not entitled to be considered such if he advocates legislation outside 
of the Constitution. X 

Democracy—Jeffersonian Democracy—ior I make a distinction— 
there was such a thing as Democracy in existence before Jefferson— 
Jeffersonian Democracy rests upon the very mudsill of constitutional 
government; and according to its principles you must find a warrant 
in the Constitution, either express or necessarily implied, for every 
bill you propose to pass. When you disregard this principle and go 
outside of the Constitution for your authority, you are acting undemo- 
eratically and in violation of the creed of Jeffersonian Democracy. 
When you go outside of the Constitution to legislate you are guilty o 
usurpation. 

I am a Democrat because I believe honestly that the administration 
of this Government upon Democratic principles is best for all the people. 
If I did not so believe—if I believed that Republican principles, or the 

rinciples of any other party, were better for the people, I thank God I 
ve the courage and the manhood to avow my convictions and act 
upon them. But as I do not so believe, as I believe that Democratic 
principles are right, and that when this Government is administered 
upon them it is infinitely better for the people, I adhere to those prin- 
ciples, and a few dollars for my State or my constituents can not buy 
me nor induce me to desert them. Iam not that kind of a Democrat. 
The fact that my State will get a large amount or a small amount of 
money never influences me to violate these fundamental principles nor 
do my constituents expect me todo so. They know that thef can 
trust me. When there is a matter of sound Democracy and constitu- 
tional government involved I propose to adhere to my principles re- 
gardless of consequences. Z 

Under the operation of the loan to which I have referred, $4,000,000 
were deposited with the Stateof New York. California never received 
any part of that loan or deposit. Minnesota, Colorado, Florida, and 
many other States never received any of it. The $4,000,000 which 
New York received and which it has now on deposit is the money of 
the United States, and these other States have an interest in it just as 
much as the peopleof New York. Attached to the printed views of the 
minority of the committee isa table, furnished at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as late as February 18, 1888, setting forth the amount that each 
State received asits portion of that deposit, and the States which never 
received a dollar are enumerated. My State received a portion. 

Gentlemen, if we are going into the question of adjusting inequali- 
ties, if that isa motive which warrants a disregard of constitutional 
limitations, then I insist we ought not to stop at a refund of the direct 
tax, but we ought to go further and make the adjustment of this loan. 
And we ought not to Stop there. You all know what the cotton tax 
was. That wasa tax laid upon raw cotton. Collections of that tax 
were made from States and Territories during the war; but very little 
was collected until after the war, the bulk of the money having been 
collected under the supplemental act. The gross amount of the col- 
lections of cotton tax was $68,072,388.98. Here is the table showing 
the year and the States in which it was collected. So great an abuse 
of the taxing power of Congress was never exhibited in the entire his- 
tory of this country. 

In this connection there is one curious fact which is very easy of ex- 
planation. If I remember rightly there were thirteen loyal States in 
which some of this tax was collected, and I believe one Territory. 
You will find that in the State of New York nearly a million dollars 
of this tax was collected; in Ilinois, half a million; in Massachusetts, 
many thousands. In the aggregate nearly $4,000,000 of this tax was 
collected in the Northern States, or the States loyal to the Union. 

A good deal of cotton during the war found its way through the lines 
into the North, and just after the war there was a great deal of cotton 
shipped thence without prepayment of taxes. The law gave the Gov- 
ernment a lien on it and the tax was collected wherever the cotton was 
found in the Northern States. I intend, Mr. Speaker, at the proper 
time, if the friends of this bill intend to pass it, bad as it is, to offer 
this amendment to it. If the House has determined to pass this bill, 
although I say I am opposed to it for many good reasons, and that if I 
had the power I would defeat it now, yet if you are going to pass it and 
thereby take from the Treasury of the United States seventeen and a 
half millions of dollars and distribute it as the bill proposes, then I in- 
tend if I can to bring the deposits of 1836 into hotch-pot, and also to 
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take into the account the amount of the cotton tax and settle inequali- 
ties of taxation afl along the line and endeavor to treat all alike. 

I would deduct the amount arising out of these deposits from the 
sums found due to any and all the States. That would be only fair 
enough and assist in some sort to adjust the existing inequalities which 
this bill professes to correct, but utterly fails to do. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I desire to know whether there is nota 
bill now pending before the Judiciary Committee providing for the re- 
funding of this cotton tax ? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, there is. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, That is all. . 

Mr. OATES. And we expect that the same Committee on the Ju- 
diciary which reported in favor of this bill will vote against that bill 
providing for the refunding of the cotton tax. 

A MEMBER. Including the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. OATES. Yes; I am sure he would be found amongst those yot- 
ing against it. I would expect nothing better of him. 

The amendment I propose to offer is as follows: 

Provided. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to credit and pay to each State a sum equal to the amounts col- 
lected therein, respectively, as a tax or duty on raw cotton under the 3 
of the act approved July 1, 1862, and the supplementary and amendatory acts 
thereto; which sums, when so credited and paid, shall be accepted and held by 
such States to be disposed ofas their respective Legislatures elected next after the 
approval of this act may direct ; and an appropriation is hereby made out of any 


money in the ee! not otherwise appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this act. : 


You gentlemen who are in favor of the Blair educational bill in or- 
der to help the States of the South now laboring under such a burden 
of illiteracy would do well to vote for this amendment, as it would bet- 
ter enable the Southern people to maintain their public schools without 
having recourse to an unconstitutional and dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion for that purpose. Pay your debts and the Southern States can 
educate their children without aid from the Federal Treasury. 

Now, this tax on raw cotton is not upon the same basis as the direct 
tax in respect to its constitutionality. And why do I say so? Under 
the Constitution duties must be uniform. The eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution empowers Congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; first, for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the United States; secondly, for the common defense; and 
thirdly, to provide for the general welfare, not of the people at large, 
but gf the United States, using that word in its governmental sense and 
not in a territorial sense merely. 

It provides that all duties laid shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. Now, this cotton tax was imposed on the raw material, and by 
its terms wasa duty laid on the producer, and it isa fact which is known 
of all men, it was a duty imposed on an article which could be grown or 
produced only in one section—that it was a physical impossibility to 
produce it anywhere except in one section of the Union; and as it was 
an impossibility, therefore, to produce it anywhere but in one section 
any tax im upon that material could not be a uniform duty. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow metoask him a question? 

Mr. OATES. Not at this point. In the same connection I will ob- 
serve that the Constitution prohibits the imposition of a tax or duty on 
any article of export. In the very nature of things cotton is produced 
to be exported, and yet this cotton tax was imposed upon the raw cotton 
grown for the purpose of being exported. 

Mr. DALZELL. If I understand the proposition of the gentleman 
from Alabama it is that because cotton can not be grown in a certain por- 
tion of the Union the tax imposed on cotton is in violation of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which requires that all taxes which are laid 
shall be uniform. Do I understand the gentleman aright? 

Mr. OATES. I say that, and I also say that it is in violation of an- 
other provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. DALZELL. Letmeask the gentleman another question; I do not 
wish to make a speech, but merely to ask a question. Iwish to call the 
attention of the gentleman to a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is against the position the gentleman has assumed. 

A MEMBER., What page? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is to be found in 112 U. S., 594. 

Mr. OATES. The case referred to by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL] holds that the provision in the law laying a tax 
of 50 cents on each emigrant to this country on their arrival in any of 
the ports of this country is a uniform tax according to constitutional re- 
quirement. That decision does not militate against my position at all. 
That tax or duty is the same at all the ports of the United States. A 
decision on that point to the same effect might have been reached by 
the court on the ground that the duty was a part of our foreign policy, 
as it is laid upon aliens or persons who are not citizens of the United 
States. The decision is in nowise analogous tothe question of the un- 
constitutionality of the cotton-tax law for the want of uniformity. 

Mr. Chairman, this identical question of the constitutionality of the 
cotton tax has been before the Supreme Court. It was brought up in 
a case from Tennessee, when the court consisted of but eight judges in 
consequence of the inability of Chief-Justice Chase to sit at the hearing, 
and the eight justices before whom it was argued were equally divided 
in opinion on the question of its constitutionality, and hence no decision 
was rendered. That is a fact, whatever the gentleman may find in his 
Supreme Court Reports. 


Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman’s argument apply to sugar and ice? 

Mr. OATES. Oh, no. 

Mr. LONG. Why not to sugar and ice? 

Mr. OATES. Because both can be produced in more than one sec- 
tionofthe Union. They can be produced in nearly every latitude of 


the Union. 
Well, is the tax on tobacco unconstitutional ? 


Mr. DALZELL, 
Mr. OATES. No. Do not you produce tobacco in Connecticut as 


well as in Virginia and Florida? 

Mr. BAYNE. But not in Maine. 

Mr. GEAR. Nor in Iowa, 

Mr. OATES. Perhaps not, but they are not large enough to change 
the rule. One or two States would not, I apprehend, be a sufficient 
exception to destroy the rule. 

I stated, Mr. Chairman, in the views of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that the question of the constitutionality of this 
cotton tax had never been decided by the Supreme Court, and therein 
gave my views, as I have attempted here to do orally, why I believe 
that the tax im was unconstitutional and ought to be returned to 
those who paid it. Ihave not time now to enlarge my argument on 
this question. I quote from the minority report as follows: 


It is therefore fair to presume that very little, if any, of this tax burden was 
borne by persons outside of States in which the cotton was produced. Sixty- 
four million nine hundred and thirty-five thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars and fifty-six cents ofthis tax was collected in the Southern States, either 
directly or indirectly, from the producers, and that at a time when their fortunes 
were wrecked, their plantations laid waste, their substance by a de- 
vastating war unparalleled in modern history, and their labor system revolu- 
tionized and unreliable. Many millions more, which never reached the Treas- 
ury, were taken from these people and embezzled or stolen by collectors and 
their thieving assistants. Was it not a fitting time to call a halt in collecting the 
two and a half millions of uncollected direct tax? 

We have already referred to section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States as conferring upon Congress the unlimited power of taxation for 
all the purposes of Government enumerated in that instrument. There is, how- 
ever, in that section one restriction, one limitation, upon this taxing power 
which Congress has no right to transcend. It is the last clause in that section, 
and in these words: 

7 But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
tes, 

The duty laid upon raw cotton could not be uniform throughout the United 
States, because cotton upon which it was laid and collected could not be raised 
or produced anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States except in the 
eleven Southern States which attempted in 1861 to secede from the Union, 
usually called the insurrectionary or rebellious States, and to a very inconsid- 
erable extent in Kentucky and Missouri. It was a notorious physical impossi- 
bility to raise or produce raw cotton anywhere within the United States except 
in the thirteen States last referred to. The language of. the statute imposing 


this tax was: 
“There shall be paid by the producer, owner, or holder, upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States * * * atax of cents per pound, ete.” 
The last and most oppressive of the amendatory acts in relation to said tax 
uce internal taxation,” eto., 


was approved July 13, 1666, entitled An act to 
r pound, 


but in fact increased the duty imposed upon cotton from 2 to 3 cents 
Under its provisions two-thirds of the total amount of the tax was collected, It 
will be observed that it was not a war measure, but enacted more than a year 
after the peace. 

The constitutionality of the laws imposing this tax has never been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and hence remains an open question, 
but one which to our minds and in the light of common sense needs but to be 
stated in order to be seen. Hon. Tuomas U. MeRax, of Arkansas, in a very able 
speech upon this subject, delivered in the House February 14, 1887, used the fol- 
lowing pertinent language concerning the duty imposed on cotton: 

As such it should be uniform throughout the United States. The fact that 
the duty was on raw cotton, which could only be produced in a part of the States 
of the Union, precludes the idea of uniformity throughout the United States. 
Of the sixty-eight millions coll under the laws, nearly all was collected 
from citizens of the Southern cotton States, and the citizens of the Northern 
States paid no tax corresponding to it. When it wasstated in the debates upon 
the Constitution that under the taxing clause certain States having property pe- 
culiar to its climate and surroundings might be oppressed, Mr. ison ve 
promptly and emphatically repudiated the idea, and declared that the Consil. 
tution did not admit of it, and insisted that either in the rule of apportionment 
or of uniformity all States and their interests would be protected. Trthe cotton 
tax can be sustained, then the rule of uniformity has utterly failed of its purpose 
and imposes no restrictions on Con whatever.” 

Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution declares, among other things, that: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State,” 

When this clause was under consideration 
the Constitution, Mr. Elisworth said: 

There are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports: First, it will dis- 
cou industry, as taxes on imports discourage luxury. Secondly, the prod- 
uce of different States is such as to 4 1 uniformity in such taxes. oro 
are indeed but a few articles that could be taxed at all, as tobacco, rice, and in- 
digo, and a tax on these alone would be partial and unjust. Thirdly, the tax- 
ne exports would engender incurable jealousies.”’ 

We believe that the cotton tax was unconstitutional on both the grounds above 
set forth. To say the least, in the language of Mr. Elisworth, this cotton tax 
was “partial and unjust.” 


I will do all I can to defeat this bill, but if you are going to pass it 
over my objection I will insist on an amendment which I will offer 
to refund the cotton tax to the States in which it was collected to be 
disposed of as their respective Legislatures may see proper to direct, 
because the Legislature is the representative and reflects the will of the 
people in the State. Nodoubt the Legislatures of all the States would 
say, return the money to those from whom it was taken so far as prac- 
ticable, because that would be just. aS 

Now, gentlemen will observe that if they are determined to pass this 
bill or repay this seventeen and one-half millions of dollars the coupling 
of this amendment to which I have referred does not reduce the amount 
of direct tax their States will receive, but isin addition to what thir- 
teen of the States of the North would receive of the direct tax, because 
a part of the cotton tax was collected within them. 

The State of New York, which would, under this bill, receive of the 
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direct tax about two and one-half millions of dollars, would receive, if 
the amendment to refund the cotton tax is coupled with it, $867,942.68 
in addition, and so of all of these other Northern States to which I have 
referred, except those in which no cotton tax was collected. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is only from the necessity of the case that I will 
attempt the solemnization of the bans between the cotton tax and the 
direct tax, as one is legitimate and the other illegitimate. I believe 
that Congress has no power to return the one; while it has power to re- 
turn the other. I would stake the claim for a refund of the cotton tax 
on a decision of the constitutionality of the Jaw imposing it by theSu- 
preme Court. If the $68,000,000 collected from Southern farmers on 
their cotton since the war was a constitutional and legal tax, I would 
not vote to return a single dollar of it, nor would a single one of those 
who paid it desire me to do so, notwithstanding it was unfair and bur- 
densome for them to pay it. 

Money collected by lawful taxation for the use of the United States 
belongs to the United States, and no tax-payer, whether State or in- 
dividual, has any claim to it, either legal or equitable. ‘The repeal of 
the law imposing the tax on raw cotton prevented a decision on its 
constitutionality. I challenge the friends of this direct-tax refund- 
ing bill to pass an act allowing a test case to be made through the 
Court of Claims, by which a decision may be reached on the cotton- 
tax law. I favor obedience to Jaw and will keep sacred the oath I 
have taken to support the Constitution of the United States. 

I have heard it said that this direct-tax refunding bill is a peace 
offering; that it is a necessary measure of peace and reconciliation be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States of the Union. That is au old 
saw. It has been repeated to me so often during the last twenty-seven 
years that it makes me doubt whether I will ever live long enough to 
completely wash the imaginary smell of Confederate brimstone from my 
garments. I never was as badly whipped as some Southern men were 
who never got any nearer the front than I did. I was whipped just 
sufficiently to observe the terms General Grant had the magnanimity 
to extend to us. I laid down my arms in good faith and returned to 
the Union and Constitution, which I cherish as mine and the only Gov- 
ernment I ever expect or desire to have for myself and those who come 
after me. I have no other acknowledgment to make to any one. 

I and the people of my section for twenty years after the close of the 
war did everything you told us to do for peace and reconciliation ex- 
cept to vote the Republican ticket, and I supposed that reconciliation 
had been reached on everything else; but it seems that I was mistaken. 
The demand breaks out in a new place, and I hear from some of my 
timid neighbors the old cry of peace and reconciliation. I have lost 
about all the respect I ever had for it. The demand may be honest. 
I have heard of a Jersey legislator who asserted that his colleague was 
honest. How, it was asked, can he be honest when he accepts a bribe? 
The response was, Because he will stay bought.” I am not disposed 
to reconcile any more, because you will not stay reconciled. Iam going 
to do just whatever I conscientiously believe to be right without regard 
to whether it reconciles or pleases any one else. I understand that to 
be the privilege of every American citizen. 


Refund of Direct Tax of 1861. 
SPEECH 


HON. LUCIEN B. CASWELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 14, 1888. 


On the bill (S. 139) to credit and pay to the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the direct tax levied by 
the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861. 


Mr. CASWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 5th of August, 1861, Congress, in the exercise 
of a constitutional authority, levied upon the people of the several 
States and Territories a tax of $20,000,000, and apportioned it accord- 
ing to population. The tax was made a lien and collectible through 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. The act of Congress authorized the 
States and Territories to assume the tax. Pursuant to this delegated 
authority the Legislatures of twenty-nine States passed laws assuming 
the tax, though fall payment was not made in some cases for many 
years; and the State of Georgia never voluntarily paid any portion of 
tt. Her act of resumption was at a late period, and soon after the act 
of resumption she denied her own authority as a State to make the 


payment. Large portions of this tax were collected by way of offset of | Texas. 


claims found due from the United States, and in many instances by 
withholding moneys due the States as a part of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands. 

At the time of the levy in 1861 several of the Southern States were 
in open rebellion, and the tax could not be enforced within their do- 


minion. But at a later period, as possession was gained by the Federal 
Army, collections in parts of a State were made, some by voluntary 
payment and some by actual sales of property; nearly all of Beau- 
fort County, in South Carolina, was sold for the tax, and great hard- 
ship resulted to this portion of the State, while other parts escaped alto- 
gether, and the tax remains still uncollected. In 1868 Congress directed 
a suspension of efforts to collect the tax for the time-being, and since 
then none has been made except by offset of claims, which has been 
done down to a very late period. 

But it has been recently held by the Supreme Court that the tax 
was alevy, not against the State in its municipal or political character, 
but against the people owning property therein, and that without an 
assumption of the tax no liability whatever existed against the State as 
such, and thatofisets against such States could notbe enforced. Actions 
were brought against the United States by Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and judgments recovered to the amount of $131,124.08 for 
claims which had been thus offset and applied on the tax. 

The whole amount collected in cash and by way of offset up to the 2d 
day of March, 1888, amounts to $15, 227,633.03; $2,206,985.67 has been 
credited to the States on account of commissions allowed for the assump- 
tion and paymentof taxes. There remains uncollected $2,562,401.29. 
The bill under consideration proposes to refund to the several States 
and Territories all sums which have been collected, either by offset or 
otherwise; and it also proposes to cancel that which is not collected. 

Prior to the decisions which held the tax to be against the people, 
and not against the municipality, the Treasury Department had treated 
the tax as debt and credit with the States upon the books, and the un- 
collected portion stands charged in account against the delinquent 
States, but without authority to enforce collection, except it may be 
in the way of offset with such States as have assumed the tax, and in 
such cases great doubt is entertained as to the right of offset, as the tax 
was not against the State. : 

Owing to the great inequality in the levy as well as in the col- 
lections which have been made, and the embarrassments attending 
further and a complete execution of the law, and the fact that, in some 
of the States, a part of the citizens were compelled to pay, or did vol- 
untarily pay, while a part have escaped, and the fact that some of the 
States have paid in full, while others have paid only in part, and some 
not at all, and that as the accounts now stand large balances appear 
upon the books of the Treasury Department against such of the States 
as have not paid, it is believed this bill should pass, and restore to the 
States and to the people, so far as possible, the money received from 
them. 

I submit a letter from the First Comptroller, dated March 2, 1888, 
giving information as to the condition of the account and also the state- 
ment referred to in his letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST CoMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1888. 
gin: Your letter of the 27th ultimo to the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
referyed to this office, 

In reply I have to state that the report of the committee appointed to exam- 
ine the direct-tax accounts was approved by this Department, and adjustments 
have been made as recommended, as shown in the inclosed statement, and 
which gives all balances due to the United States on account of direct tax un- 
collected. The accounts of the States and Territories not therein named are 
balanced and closed. From an estimate made in this office it appears that to 
pay back the direct tax proper to the several States and Territories, after de- 
ducting the amounts credited under acts of Congress and amounts paid back 
under appropriations for the 15 per cent. and the amounts of the judgments for 
certain set-offs obtained in the Court of Claims, there will be required (approxi- 
mately) $15,035,000, 

An estimate of the amount required to pay the amounts collected by the 
direct-tax commissioners, incidental to the tax, namely, penalties, interest, 
costs, and the amounts involved in the sales and redemptions of land, ete., would 
involve months of labor and would require the examination of many hundred 
claims for the refund of money collected under the direct-tax laws that have 
been passed upon during the last twenty-five years. 


Res ully yours, 
M. J. DURHAM, Comptrovler, 
Hon. L. B. CASWELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Statement in relation to direct tax. 


Amount col- 
A A 3 lested 5 Total 
8 moun y e State amount 
Name of 1055 or Terri- | of direct tax jetted ast cen by set-off of | collected 
EY charged ark deat anaana G $ 
163 due to the credited, 
citizens, State. 
r $22,520.24 
$86.00 | $154, 701. 15 1. 701.18 
522. 67 4, 766. 26 | 
367, 33 82. 427. 47 
886. 67 314, 500, 84 
081. 67 69, 584.55 
„194. 67 377, 452. 61 
570.67 | $222 396. 36 |.. 
498. 00 392; 004.45 
106. 67 180, 841.51 
071.02 442, 408.09 | 5 
688. 67 |.. 124.1342888 003 10 
905. 33 k 22, 189. 06 
755. 33 f 
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Statement in relation to direct iam Continued. 


Amount of 
peepee lh ap Balan judgment orn ng 
A 5 ce | recovered in 5% judg- 

Namo of State or Terri- | lected and ſoverpaid Court of |™ents are 

tory. due to due to Clainision se reed 
mie AN gt the State. Sount of off- F 

es. x no- 
sets. count of the 


State, 


1, 385.14 
41, 453. 91 


198, 742. 06 
141,174.31 


* Collected from State. 


+ Credited, equal 15 per cent. 


I have carefully computed the amount which will be refunded to the 
States and Territories under this bill, the amount of commissions al- 
lowed, and the amount unpaid and which will be canceled, and I sub- 
mit the statement-for the use of the House: 


Amount col- 15 per cent. 


0l 
198, 742, 06 


Balance due 
z Amount lected and com mis- 
States and Territories, e a igt to ba wes wow al oe can- 
funded. lowed. 
$529,313.33 | $22,520.24 
261, 883. 00 154, 701.18 |.. 
254, 538. 67 222, 955. 41 
22. 905, 33 22,189.96 |.. 
308, 214. 00 261, 981. 90 
3, 241. 33 3,241. 33 
74,683. 33 70, 332. 83 
$19, 437. 33 $49, 437. 33 
77, 522, 67 4, 766. 26 
584, 367. 33 117, 982, 89 
1,146,551.33 | 974. 568. 63 
904, 875. 33 ‘769, 144. 03 
452, 088.00 | ~ 384,274.80 
71, 743. 83 60, 981. 83 
713,695.33 | 606,641.03 
885, 886. 67 385. 886. 67 |.. 
420, 826. 00 357,702.10 
436, 823. 33 371, 299. 83 
824, 581. 33 700, 894. 14 
501, 763. 33 426, 498. 83 
108, 524.09 92, 245, 40 
413, 084. 67 113, 324. 66 |.. 
452.61 |.. 
396. 36 
958, 23 
00 
77 
67 
83 
00 |... 
86 
93 
57 
43 


576, 194. 67 77, 742. 
. 570. 67 222, 141, 174.31 
761,127.33 | 646, re 
„312.00 19,312. 
4,592. 67 3. 903. 
218, 406. 67 185, 645. 
New Jersey. 450, 134. 00 382, 614. 
New Mexico... 62, 648. 00 62, 648. tebe 
2, 603, 918. 67 | 2,213, 330. 8 
„089. 33 | 1, 332,025. . 
, 140, 67 29, 869. à 
1,946, 719.33 | 1, 654, 71L. 292, 007. 
116, 963, 67 99, 419.11 17, 544.56 |... —. 
669, 498. 00 392, 004. 48 . . 277, 493, 52 
355, 106. 67 180, 841. 51 174, 265. 16 
20, 002: 00 J. e eee in 26, 982, 00 
211, 068, 00 179, 407. 80 wea 
Virginia. 729, 071. 02 442, 408, 09 |.. 
West Virginia... ean 208, 479. 65 181, 306. 93 2 ps 
Washington Territory... 7, 755. 33 4,268.16 3,487. 17 
Wisconsin . 519, 688. 67 446, 535. 41] 78, 153. 26 . . . . 
Total ~ 15, 227,682. 03 | 2, 206, 985.67 2, 502, 401. 29 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] denies the constitutional 
authority of Congress to pass this bill, on the ground that the tax was 
legally levied, and by a strict construction of the Constitution no au- 
thority can be found for refunding it. But he claims if we are to pass 
the bill we should amend it so as to include a refunding of the tax, 
$68,000,000, which was levied upon raw cotton by the act of July 1, 
1862. He asserts that this tax was unconstitutional and unjust, be- 
cause cotton was raised only in the Southern States, and that Congress 
should restore the money to the States in which the collection was 
made. He insists that the direct tax of $20,000,000 which we propose 
to refund, so far as collections were made, was constitutional, and can 
not be refunded, while the cotton tax was unconstitutional and should 
be refunded. He does not see how Democrats can vote for the first 
proposition, believing, as they do, in a strict construction of the Con- 


818, 285.03 $625, 078. 12 


stitution, While it would be consistent for Republicans to support it 
because of their well-known custom of loose construction. 

It may be, sir, that we have not in our interpretation of the Consti- 
tution so limited its meaning as to destroy its ess. 

Certainly we did not agree with the Democratic Attorney-General, 
Mr. Black, in 1860, when headvised the Executive of the United States 
that there was not authority in the Constitution to coerce a State or 
compel her to remain within the Union. And, as a result, the great 
strong arm of the National Government remained paralyzed and was 
not raised till State after State took its departure and rebellion was 
fully organized. And had there not been at this juncture an Execu- 
tive elected by a party that could see some authority in the Constitution 
for the preservation of the Union, and who succeeded to power, seces- 
am spa permanent dissolution of the Union would have certainly fol- 
owed. 

I believe, sir, the implied powers of the Constitution are sufficient 
to enable Congress at all times to enact needful laws for the preserva- 
tion of the Government, and to adjust its taxes, its finances, and the 
equality of its burdens among the States. While I would not violate 
its express provisions or do that which would conflict with its spirit 
and purpose, I would not withhold the administration of justice in 
cases where Congress had already assumed jurisdiction in its acts for 
our common defense. But, sir, I invite the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] and the House to a consideration of this bill in the light 
of strict constraction which he chooses to apply. 

It is now the settled law beyond all question that this tax was a levy 
upon the people and not upon the States; and what authority, I ask, 
if we look for express authority, can there be found in the constitu- 
tion of any of these States for the assumption and payment of the tax 
levied upon its people, and what authority had Congress to provide 
that a State might assume and pay the tax? Certainly no such pro- 
vision can be found in Federal or State constitutions. Then it follows 
by the rule of strict construction, which the gentleman invokes, that 
the whole transaction of assumption and payment was without war- 
rant or constitutional authority. 

This being so, it is difficult to see why Congress should not refund the 
money received and reimburse the treasury of each State for the mone 
we had taken from it without constitutional authority, and whi 
amounted to little more than a loan, for the time-being, to the General 
Government, and especially should the money be refunded now while 
there is a surplus in the Treasury of the United States, which, it is uni- 
versally admitted, should be put in circulation, 

Again, it is equally clear, under the same rule of construction, that 
the offset of claims which the States held against the United States was 
without authority. A large portion of the amount collected was by 
the offset of these claims, and we should now pay the money we have 
in that way confiscated and applied in liquidation of the tax account. 

In some of the States the tax was collected only from a part of the 
people, and remains uncollected as to others. By what principle of 
equity should the United States retain the moneys collected of part of 
the people, and forgive the others of the tax levied upon them? 

In any possible view of the questions involved in this discussion, 
equity and fair-dealing require that we retrace our steps so far as we 
can, and refund the moneys paid by the States from their general fund, 
and that we also pay to the States in which levies and collections were 
made from the people, in trust for them, all that was realized in such 
proceedings. 

Itis conceded that the levy of this tax was legal, but while that was 
so, it does not follow that the methods adopted for its enforcement 
were also valid. In reference to the repayment of the cotton tax I have 
this to say to the friends of the measure: If we should consent to it, 
and amend this bill accordingly, one of two things would as surely fol- 
low as the sun is sure to rise and set. Eithersuch action would defeat 
the passage of the bill in the Senate, as well as in the House, or, if en- 
acted into law, it would put the party to which they belong out of 
power at the first election. Whether such payment would be right, or 
whether it would be wrong, such would be the result. 

I am not surprised that gentlemen who represent the cotton States 
should press this measure upon Congress. It seems a great hardship to 
them, no doubt, to be obliged to contribute in any way to the cost of 
the Federal Government in its defense against the war for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. It is true they were very much impoverished, and 
they suffered untold disasters. In fact, history can never record the 
full extent of thesufferings and deprivations consequent upon the t 
war by the Confederates as well as by the loyal people, and this should be 
a warning for all time to come to all who might contemplate another 
overthrow of the General Government. But those who were beaten are 
in no worse condition than the defeated party who enters the courts of 
justice recognized in all parts of the civilized world. He who suffers 
defeat is often compelled to pay the expense. So in the great wars of 
other countries, the vanquished are often compelled to contribute 
the victors. But no such exaction is here proposed. We simply seek 
to refund to the States fifteen and a quarter millions of dollars which 
we, in the hour of need, collected from them, but which we do not 
now, with an overflowing Treasury, need. : 

I will say to the friends of the cotton tax, you can never claim its 
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repayment on the ground of its illegality. The rule is too well settled 
that the validity ofa tax levied upon specific articles does not depend 
upon the universality of the article taxed, but upon the uniformity of 
the tax upon the article wherever found. In this case the tax was col- 
lected in twenty-six different States. It is true the greatest part of it 
was from the States engaged in the rebellion, but that does not affect 
the rule of taxation so as to avoid the levy. It may have rested heavier 
upon some portions of the country than upon others. Such is always 
the effect of specific taxation. In the Northern States taxes were col- 
lected from articles rarely produced in the South. So it is with the tax 
upon tobacco, and even spirits; a distillery is almost unknown in some 
of the States, while in others they are very numerous. 

We are not discussing the injustice of the tax levied upon cotton, but 
the yalidity of the tax, for that is the issue raised by the gentlemen 
who insist the cotton tax shall be made a part of this bill. ‘There are 
always great inequalities in the levy and collection of taxes. A specific 
tax is always so. The article may be found in large quantities in some 
localities and not at allin others; but it is quite evident the effort will 
never be made again to collect from real estate a tax for the support 
of the General Government, either in the time of war or in the time of 


peace. 

It is said the people now residing in many of the States have moved 
away and would not be benefited by the repayment of the tax. It 
should be remembered that in twenty-six States the tax was assumed 
and treated as a State liability, and that it was levied upon real estate 
which still remains to receive any benefits which may inure to it from 
the payment of money into the treasury. 

Besides, emigrants from one State to another only exchange places, 
giving and taking such benefits as are incident thereto. 


The Mills Tariff Bill and the Confederate Constitution. 
SPEECH 


HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 14, 1888. 


Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose in the little time that I may 
occupy now to pay much attention to this Indian appropriation bill; 
but I wish to notice briefly the speech which was made by my friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] when this bill was last under consid- 
eration, My friend made what was termed by many a free-trade 

; and it seems to have been popularly indorsed by the free-trade 
organs of the country; yet in that speech he took occasion to say that 
he believed in the doctrine of protection; and I think there can not be 
given to his language the construction that has been given to it by 
the members of the Cobden Club, of the country, and the free-trade 
organs. I say this in justice to myfriend who declared, as I have had 
occasion to say, that he believed in the American doctrine of protec- 
tion; and in that we agree. We may differ in details; we may differ 
a little as to how proper protection to American industries is to be 
consummated or secured, but we agree in believing that that doctrine 
is best for our country. 

The gentleman in his speech took occasion to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that more than $500,000,000 worth of farm products 
were exported from this country in the year 1887. He did not, how- 
ever, suggest that the value of the farm products that year, including 
live-stock, butter, cheese, milk, etc., aggregated $5,000,000,000, or sub- 
stantially that. He did not call attention to the fact that the exports 
were but 9 or 10 per cent. of that which was grown and raised by the 
farmers of our country. Nor did he call attention to the fact that if 
the factories and manufacturing industries of our country were pros- 
trated and the five millions of laborers employed therein were discharged 
and set adrift to engage in agricultural enterprises, to put their labor as 
producers in competition with the farmers of the land, there would nec- 
essarily be imposed upon the farmers the duty of sending abroad for a 
market not only the $500,000,000 worth of their products, but perhaps 
five times that amount each year, and thus greatly suffer for the want 
of ahome market. Neither did the gentleman suggest to this House, 
as I desire to suggest to it, that this market in which the American 
farmer sells more than 90 per cent. of what he grows is more important 
to him than the market in which he sells but 10 per cent.; and that for 
this reason itis important that our Governmentshould guard with jealous 
care this home market, in which our American farmers find the oppor- 
tunity to sell so much, and in which the American laborer finds the op- 
portunity to earn so much and to be such an excellent consumer. 


Mr. Chairman, my friend had read to this House some letters re- 
ceived by him from constituents and friends in the State of Minnesota. 
I desire to have read, somewhat in answer to those, a letter which I 
have received from a farmer in my own State. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Movunp VALLEY, KANS., December 18, 1887. 

My Dran Sm: What will the Democrats and Mugwumps do with the tariff 
this session of Congress? As you know, I am a farmer and quite an old man, 
and J have lived in this coun a good many years when we had Democracy 
and free trade, and I know what they are. In those days I drew wheat from 
my farm in Indiana to Vincennes, a distance of 45 miles, and sold it for 33 
cents a bushel, and took calico at 35 centsa yard, and very common brown sugar 
atlicents a pound, and, asis generally known, there is much sand in Vincennes, 
and the merchants were troubled with optical delusions, and could not tell the 
difference between common brown sugar and yellow sand, and, as a result, 
when we would get home we would find our sugar badiy mixed with sand. 
Remembering all this, I say, as an old farmer, may the good Lord deliver us 
from Democracy and free trade. 

Can't you send me some documents? 


(Laughter. ] 


I am yours, truly, 
Hon. B. W. PEEKINS, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PERKINS. This, Mr. Chairman, tersely calls the attention of 
the country to our wonderful progress as a nation with protection, and 
puts in vivid contrast our condition as a people in the days of free trade 
and dependence upon Europe for our manufactured goods, The letter 
is an argument in itself, and briefly recalls our marvelous growth and 
development under the magic of protection. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read from the message of the 
President of the United States to Congress at the opening of this session 
an extract, as I desire to devote a little attention to it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But our present tarif laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended, These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price toconsumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and products 
are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render it pos- 
sible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed arti- 
cles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. 

So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles mill- 
ions of our propie: who never use and never saw any of the foreign products, 
3 and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay there- 

for nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported artic! Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the 


W. H. HARPER. 


les. 
public Treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy domestic arti- 
cles-of the same class, pay a sum at least 8 ual to this duty to 
the home manufacturer, This reference to the operation of our tariff laws is 
not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly re- 
minded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products as well as those who consume imported articles, and thus 
create a tax upon all our people. 

Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, I did not request the reading of 
this extract because the reasoning was new or the proposition novel or 
logical, but in order to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it presents the old argument that the tariff necessarily increases the 
price of every protected article, and adds to the cost of living and to 
the burdens of consumers to the extent of the duty imposed. If that 
argument is true, and accepting it as logical and correct for the purpose 
of my suggestion, I desire to call the attention of my friend from Min- 
nesota, who presumes to speak for the farmers of the Northwest, to the 
fact that this tariff duty adds annually to the value of the farm products 
of the land over $1,200,000,000. I have here a list of farm products 
for 1887, with the tariff upon each article and item; and according to a 
statement furnished quite recently by Senator Brown, of Georgia, the 
duty imposed on these farm products for the year 1887 would 
gate the grand sum I have suggested—$1,203,954,994. Thus, if the 
tariff adds to the cost and price of all protected articles, as is argued by 
the President and others, to the extent of the tariff duty imposed, then 
we find that the consumers pay to the American farmers annually 
$1,203,954,994 for their farm products more than they could realize 
for them under other circumstances, and that much more than they 
could sell them for were it not for Republican protection. I furnish a 
table showing the amount of the leading farm products of the United 
States and the profit resulting to farmers from the application of this rule, 
which must apply to farm products as well as to manufactured articles: 


1885. Corn produced «bushels... 1 176,000 
Gain at 10 cents — 18217800 
he 357, 112, 000 

$71, 422, 400 

21, 756, 000 

BNE oe erty $2, 175, 600 

629, 409, 000 

802. 940, 900. 

58, 836, 000 

$5, 836, 000 

175, 029, 000 

9 ay $26, 254, 350 

44,731, 550 

$39; 463, 100 

736,000 

600 


2 
82 
E 


Duty at 35 — to's per pound, 
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1887, Cattle raised, 33,511, 750 head . .. . . . . bees, Value... $663, 187,926 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty. s... $132, 627,585 
Horses raised, 12, 496, 744 hend . $901, 685, 755 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem du $180, 337, 151 
Sheep raised, 44, 759, 314 head. . . ... $89, 872, 839 
Gain at 20 per cent, ad valorem duty... $17, 974, 569 

1880, Wheat flour made. . .. . . . . 15, 394, 385 
Gain at 20 a cent. ad valorem duty. „078. 877 
Cheese made. . . Reor 243, 157, 850 
Gain at 4 cents per pound du 726, 314 
Butter made.. ... . . . 806, 672, 071 
Gain at 4 cents per pound dutvg. . . . eser ese 266, 882 
Molasses made. . 46, 811, 523 
Gain at 4 to 8 cents per gallon dut $3, 745, 081 
Sugar made.. ... . . G 124, 516, 685 
Gain at 1.40 to 3.50 cents per pou „ 358, 
Provision—MEeAts........seeccecceseeresee $303, 562, 413 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty. . . . . . . 800, 712, 482 
Ho; 26, 546, 378 
Ga $2, 123,710 
Tice rai a 110, 131, 373 
Gain at 5 „477. 
Wool cl „pounds... 240, 681. 751 
Gain at 10 per cent. per pound 2} to 12 cents duty. . 5 ge Ne 


Pickles, ete. value. 
t. ad 


Sheep... 567 — 
Wheat flour . . . .. .. 63, 078, 877 TOE ov. sccscssesasnmcscnen 1, 203, 954, 994 

Yet it is suggested that a system which gives this aid to the farmers 
of our land is not a good system, but is one which, in the language of 
the President of the United States, is to be denounced as vicious, in- 
equitable, and illogical.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is a system that has encouraged the wonderful 
growth that we have made as a people since the inauguration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, on the 4th day of March, 1861. It is scarcely necessary, 
I apprehend, that I should spend the time of this committee to speak 
of the condition of this country at that time, of its wealth, its resources, 
its development, its manufacturing industries, and all of those things 
which go to make up the material greatness of a nation, and which gives 
employment to labor and finds opportunity for the investment of capi- 
tal. Yet I might properly call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that up to that period the whole wealth of the nation, in round numbers, 
all its earnings and accumulations, aggregated but $16,000, 000,000. 

Dating the first settlement of our country at Plymouth in 1620, and 
followingits growth and development until 1861, a period of two hundred 
and forty years, with the legislation that had prevailed up to that time, 
we find that we had accumulated an aggregate capital of but $16,000, - 
000,000, and yet, sir, when the Republican party stepped aside on the 
4th day of March, 1885, and Grover Cleveland was inducted into the 
Presidential chair, the aggregate wealth of this nation had reached in 
round numbers the sum of „000,000, 000. We had in twenty-four 
years under the legislation and policy fostered and given to the people 
by the Republican party sustained our country against civil war, paid 
our debts, redeemed our promises, advanced our credit, pensioned our 
soldiers in part, and faithfully observed our obligations to the people, 
and grown from a country of $16,000,000,000 to the enormous wealth 
of $50,000,000, 000. 

Two hundred and forty years of growth and legislation had given us 
but$16,000,000,000, while twenty-four years of Republican government 
and Republican legislation more than trebled the amount; and yet the 
system of legislation and administration which enabled us to do all this 
and to give to the world this matchless exhibition of government is 
denominated by the present Executive as vicious, inequitable, and il- 
logical. It gave us more than $32,000,000,000 in the twenty-four years 
of its existence, and has made us the richest and most powerful nation 
of the world, and because upon this side of the Chamber we stand here 
and point to it with pride and say that it is evidence of good legisla- 
tion, that it is evidence of wise administration, we are charged with 
favoring all that is pernicious and bad in government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, some say that this wonderful growth and de- 
velopment of the country is not to be ascribed to that system of legis- 
lation; some say that no part of it is to be ascribed to the administra- 
tion of the Republican party of this Government, and perhaps, briefly, 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has suggested that. They 
would suggest as the reason for that growth and development that 
it is because of our great rivers, our great harbors, because of our im- 
mense area of public lands, our rich mines, our productive prairies, 
our great mountains, and magnificent bays. All of these natural ad- 
vantages, coupled with a productive soil and genial climate, are assigned 
as the reasons for this growth and development. But, Mr. Chairman, 
will that answer the argument which is advanced in support of this 
system of American protection? I ask were not these natural advan- 
tages here from our frst settlement and during all the years we were 
climbing up to the possession of an aggregate capital of $16,000,000, 000 2 


Did the Republican party cause the rain to fall, and create God's sun- 
shine, the fertile lands, the great rivers and harbors, and the inviting 
prairies? Iam willing to concede that all of these were here for all the 
decades before the Republican party came into the control of the Govern- 
ment. But with Republican legislation and Republican administration 
these natural advantages which we had were made to contribute to our 
growth, development, and prosperity, until we had trebbled the wealth 
we had been theretofore two hundred and forty years accumulating, and 
gave to the world an exhibition of growth and prosperity the like of 
which had never been seen in the annals of time nor in the entire cir- 
cuit of the sun. But permit me to call attention to this significant 
language in the message of the President: 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to ne- 
cessitate or justify either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the 
lessening of his wages. 

Why this language, Mr. Chairman, except it is an admonition from 
the President of the United States to his free-trade colaborers that they 
must take notice of the stubborn, irresistible, incontrovertible, and 
eloguent fact that the Republican system of protection opens to the 
American workingman opportunities for employment and adds to his 
compensation given in exchange for his industry and his toil ? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary nor have I the time to call the at- 
tention of this House to the conditions existing in other nations and 
with other people, and put them in contrast with the conditions exist- 
ivg here. It is an oft-told tale. But Imay be pardoned for calling the 
attention of the House and the country to this bill which is reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means. I have it now in my hand, 
and I find on an examination of it that almost every article raised by 
the American farmer is put upon the free-list, while that which is the 
product of labor, and labor alone, popularly called ‘‘raw material,” is 
stricken down in almost every instance, and put in competition with 
European pauper labor, while what little protection is left for our 
country by the provisions of the bill is left exclusively for capital. 

Is that remarkable, Mr. Chairman, when we come to remember the 
circumstances of propagation and gestation under which the bill was 
given to the House? Is it remarkable when we come to remember who 
considered the bill; who framed the bill; who reported it to the House? 
Ihave here, sir, in my hand, a list of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
I find the first name upon the committee is ROGER Q. MILLS of Texas, 
the second name is BENTON MCMILLIN of Tennessee, the third name 
CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, the fourth name W. C. P. 
BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, the fifth name HENRY G. TURNER of 
Georgia, the sixth WILLIAM L, WILson of West Virginia, the seventh 
WILLIAM L. Scorr of Pennsylvania, and the eighth WILLIAM D. 
BynuMof Indiana. Then follow the names of the five Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. 

But as is well known and is publicly understood, the Republican mem- 
bers, the trained and experienced legislators from the North and East, of 
the committee had no voice, no part, no lot whatever in the preparation 
and make-up of that bill; and as is also well known to the House, the 
Representative from Pennsylvania named as amember of that committee 
was most of the time elsewhere. His duties called him from the House 
and from the meetings of the committee. And so we find that the great 
manufacturing States of the land and all that great territory of the 
Union north of the Ohio River and east of the State of Indiana had no 
voice, no part whatever in the preparation of the bill. We find it was 
considered and reported to this House by the Representatives of these 
Southern States; and when we remember the antecedents of these gen- 
tlemen, and the convictions they have heretofore entertained, is it re- 
markable that we should find they have made no provision for labor 
or the products of the field? Why, Mr. Chairman, we all remember 
that it was but a few years since when these men contended that capi- 
tal should own its labor, should lash its labor, and sell it to the highest 
bidder; buta few years since the farmers of the great North were called 
the mud-sills of society °’ and our laboring people were scorned by the 
governing classes of the South and insulted as *' greasy mechanics.“ 

The antecedents of the men who reported this bill are known to all, 
and of course no attempt has been made to conceal their convictions. 
But in considering legislation it is always well to study the convictions 


‘and antecedents of the men who enacted the same, and so think Iin the 


study and contemplation of this bill. 
I have here, Mr. Chairman, the constitution of the Confederate gov- 
ernment, and I shall ask to have read two or three passages from it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
[Article IV. section 2, clause 1.] 
The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States; and shall have the right of transit and sojourn 


in any State of this Confederacy, with their slaves and other property; and the 
right of property in said slaves shall not be thereby impaired. 


[Article IV, section 2, clause 3.] 


No slave or other person held to service or labor in any State or Territory of 
the Confederate States, under the laws thereof, escaping or lawfully carried 
into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such slave belongs, or to whom such service or labor may bo 
due. 

[Article IV, section 3, clause g.] 

The Confederate States may acquire new territory, and Congress shall have 

ower to legislate and provide governments for the inhabitants of all territory 
Engin to the Confederate States lying without the limits of the several 
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States, and may permit them at such times, and in such manner as it may b; 
law provide, to form States to be admitted into the Confederacy. In all suc 
territory the institution of negro slavery as it nev cxists in the Confederate 
States shall be recognized and protected by congress and by the Territorial gov- 
ernment; and the inhabitants of the several Confederate States and Territories 
shall have the right to take to such Territory any slayos lawfully held by them 
in any of the States or Territories of the Confederate States, 

Mr. PERKINS. Now I ask the Clerk to turn forward and read a 
prior section which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Article I, section 8, clause J.] 


The congress shall have power: 

‘To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for revenue necessary to 
pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on the government 
of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, 
nor shall ay duties or taxes on 1 from foreign nations be laid, to 
promote or foster any branch of industry; and all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform thoughout the Confederate States. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. What Democratic platform is that from ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ihave had these sections of the Confederate con- 
stitution read for the purpose of showing what the men who have re- 
ported this bill but a few years ago believed. They were no doubt 
sincere in their convictions, and so zealous were they that they were 
willing to take swords and guns in their hands and upon the battle- 
field struggle if necessary to strike down this Government, so that those 
convictions might be fastened and perpetuated in the States of the Con- 
federacy for all the years to come. 

I am not denouncing these men or quarreling with them because 
they entertained those convictions. As brave men I respect them, and 
I know how with swords and fire they battled for those convictions and 
imperiled life and limb that no other government should be given to 
their people. These convictions were their pillar of fire by night and 
their pillar of cloud by day; and, entertaining them, is it remarkable 
that they should have reported to this House the bill they have? 

Having no respect for the ordinary farmer and believing that capital 
should own its labor, and that no encouragement should be given to 
the American manufacturer, and that no duty whatever should be im- 
posed upon imported products, could they do otherwise than they have 
in the bill presented? Are they not to be commended for their liber- 
ality rather than condemned for their un-American predilections? 

Representing the governing side of this House, they were by the 
action of the Speaker given the power to prepare and report this bill, 
and, in keeping with their convictions, they have performed their 
duties. Possessing the power, is itremarkable that they should refuse 
a hearing to the farmers, to the laborers, and to the American manu- 
facturers, and report a bill that would give to the country the condi- 
tions they contended for upon the field of battle as nearly as our 
changed circumstances would permit? 

The bill they give to this House for its consideration is of the char- 
acter and kind I have suggested, and must result in striking down the 
products of the field and in putting the laborers of America in com- 
petition with the laborers of the Old World, except perhaps that they 
propose to give an additional bounty to the rice grown on Southern 
fields, and to give to those engaged in pressing and baling cotton the 
iron bands or ties they require free of duty, while the Northern farmer 
engaged in baling hay or the Northern manufacturer engaged in hoop- 
ing barrels must pay the import duty imposed on the iron that he uses. 

Mr. Chairman, in the limited time allotted me I can not go over this 
bill as I would like to do, nor can I give attention to many questions 
that are important to be considered in connection with this proposed 
legislation, But I suggest the hope that in the debate that we are to 
be favored with there will be no jugglery. I hope that the mask of 
cist cid will be stricken off, and that the hideous face of free trade 
will be exhibited in all its brazenness. I want these men to talk their 
convictions. I know in the years gone they have been admonished to 
keep quiet. While the Townsends and Springers and others have 
indulged in their empty platitudes [laughter] these men have been 
admonished to keep still, and for prudential reasons to take back seats. 
But I trust that day has gone. These men are men of ability and of con- 
victions, and they have the right to beheard. They are the important, 
the governing factor in the Democratic party. They give to the Demo- 
craticorganization 153 electoral votes, and they have the right to be heard. 
Whether they do this by fraud and violence is, perhaps, not for me to 
say, but without the electoral votes given to the Democratic party by 
these men it would be a bantling scarcely worthy of attention. Hence 
we see them honored with these important duties, and consulted as 
the oracles of the party. Let them talk, and let them exercise their 
power as they did quite recently. Perhaps it was but right that they 
should filibuster against a Democratic House, the report of a Dem- 
ocratic committee, and the business of a Democratic Congress for eight 
days to defeat a bill which proposes to pay to the loyal States of the 
country $17,000,000 advanced to the General Government to aid it in 
putting down treason and rebellion. Remembering their fealty to the 
Democratic party and their distinguished services in its behalf, it per- 
haps was but right that a Democratic House should surrender to them, 
after eight days of filibustering tactics they had given the people of 
the country to understand that money could not be taken from the 

mpa 1 to reimburse the loyal States for such expenditures, 
Applause. 


Mr. Chairman, upon this side of the House we believe in the dignity 
and honor of labor, and believe it entitled to good legislation. It has 
always been the doctrine of the Republican party that the boy who is 
employed to till the fields, to cultivate the corn, to mow the hay, and 
to hold the plow, if he is honest, if he is sober, if he is industrious and 
law-abiding, is just as much entitled to our honor and good-will, to our 
favorable consideration and respect as is the man who owns the farm 
and gives him employment; and it was this doctrine of the Republican 
organization that made a rail-splitter President of the United States 
and a canal boy its chief Executive and most distinguished citizen. 
[Applause.] Here, Mr. Chairman, we join issue with the men who re- 
port to this House the Mills tariff bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to have printed in the RECORD, as a part 
of my remarks, the letter which I send to the reporters, It is a letter 
from a workingman and an old soldier. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


WEIR, CHEROKEE County, Kansas, March 20, 1888. 

HONORABLE COMRADE: With intense interest the people are watching the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, Grover’s free-trade message has awakened 
our farmers and miners. We see plainly the value of iron and steel imported 
into this country last year is immense, We have none too much money in the 
country; none too much work for ourlaboringmen. We have paid to English 
and German molders and rail-makers large amounts which should have 
distributed among men bearing the burdens of our Government, buying the 
grain, meat, and coal of our fertile soil, and sharing with us all the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and glories of an American citizen. The men to whom we have 
paid these large sums of money do not do anything for us; they buy little from 
us, they have shut out our grain and meat, they are not helping our institutions, 
but theirs is in antagonism to ours. The nearer we come to manufacturing every 
ounce of iron and steel we need the more 9 will the country be. We 
protest against any reduction of the revenue. The country is generally — 
ous, and this prosperity has come by wise adjustment of all branches of 
production and manufacture to each other, It has taken many years of costly 
experience to establish it, and any fooling with that will be injurious, cause enor- 
mous losses to all classes, while under the present revenue m the country has 
grown richer quicker than during any previous period of its history, and more 
rapidly than any other nation in the world. There ia more work ſor our 3 
do, there are better wages paid than there ever was before; their wages will buy 
more of the comforts of life than ever before. and more than any other people 
can buy for a day's wages. In this world, with such results before our eyes, it 
would be very wrong to change the system because some demagogue asks it, 
who is striving to make personal or political capital, deluding the people, pre- 
tending to relieve burdens which were never felt, and relieving 1 which 
are imaginary. Does the so-called Democracy want to fill the nation with tramps 
and outlaws, to cripple the power of the government to pay the honest debts of 
the nation to the men who saved it at the expense of their lives, health, and 
strength, and the men who hold the Government bonds? Todestroy the Govern- 
ment's power to pay these debts to the men who depended on its honor is bad 
faith, ungrateful, and is criminal repudiation, and one which will be certain to 
bring about serious results. We protestagainst such a course withall our power, 
and we call on our Representatives and Senators to make this protest effective, 


Iam, very truly, yours, 
WM. H. VINCENT, 
Weir, Cherokee County, Kansas, 
To Hon. B. W. PERKINS, a 
Washington, D. C. 


usiness 


The Direct Tax and the Cotton Tax. 
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oF 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 139) to credit and pay to the several 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under 
the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the vote was had this morning upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman [Mr. FORAN] representing the Committee on 
Appropriations that the House proceed with the bill making the neces- 
sary annual appropriations for pensions, I interposed an objection to 
the motion to dispense with the reading of the names. It seemed to 
me that on so important a measure it was best to give an opportunity 
for reflection during the few moments so occupied. 

The question beforethe House was this: Shall we proceed to consider 
a bill which appropriates money to pay the pensions awarded by law 
to the wounded and disabled soldiers of the Republic, or shall we push 
the soldiers’ claims aside to proceed with a bill which seeks to give 517, 
000,000 to wealthy property-holders and to rich and prosperous States? 

After waiting until the last moment for the motion to come from the 
other side I changed my vote and moved a reconsideration. It was my 
hope that a sufficient number of our friends of the other party would 
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come to the rescue of the soldier and reverse the action by which they 
had ignored, or at least postponed, his legal rights. 

The appropriation bills have been unusually delayed this session— 
from causes tor which the Democratic party isin no way responsible— 
and notwithstanding our efforts we have as yet been unable to se- 
cure consideration of the annual bill which provides the means to pay 

ions to the soldiers of the country, and I felt warranted in the be- 
ief that it was much more in keeping with the professions of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle to consider the just rights of the 
soldiers, many of whom are poor and decrepit, rather than to devote their 
efforts to rushing through a bill, the only effect of which will be tomake 
rich men richer, and which, in its best aspect, is of conjectural expedi- 
ency, of questionable propriety, and of extremely doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? At 
what time would the money become available for the poor and de- 
crepit soldiers’’ if the pension appropriation bill had passed to-day. 
* WHEELER. It would become available at the time fixed by 

W. ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When is that? 

Mr. WHEELER. In reply to the gentleman I will ask him a ques- 
tibn—whether a Democratic Congress has ever allowed the 3d of April 
to arrive without considering that measure; and I will also ask if it is 
consistent for his party to cast a solid vote against taking up and pass- 
ing the bill? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Do you think the bill is endangered now by 
being postponed ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Unless Republicans continue to vote against its 
consideration, I do not think it is in any serious danger; but for 
every Republican in the House to vote against the bill twice in one day 
might justify some apprehension. With profound respect for those 
who differ with me and vote for another course of procedure, I shall ad- 
here to my view that it is more proper to take up appropriation bills of 
that character which appropriate money to the Federal soldiers of the 
country, who, by laws already enacted, are entitled to the money, in 
preference to taking up a bill like this, which appropriates money to 
rich States who have no shadow of a legal claim to the gratuity which 
in this manner is sought to be taken from the Federal T x 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is there not plenty of money being paid out 
every day to meet all the demands of the Pension Office? 

Mr. WHEELER. Under theexcellent management of a Democratic 
administration, there is. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Could a dollar of the money appropriated by 
the pending pension appropriation bill be available until after the 30th 
of June next ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it would. But that is not the 
question I wish to discuss, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I moved to reconsiderthe vote by which 
the House declined to consider that bill, it wasin the hope that gen- 
tlemen on the other side would reconsider and change their votes, and I 
have deep sympathy for the awkward position in which they are placed 
by their failure to avail themselves of the opportunity. And although 
I have very little time, I would be inclined to yield a considerable por- 
tion of it to those of my Republican friends who wish, before it is too 
late, to apologize to the soldiers for their votes this morning. If any 
of them are not sufficiently contrite to make apologies, I will even yield 
them time for explanations. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We will give you opportunity to vote on pen- 

-sion questions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ihave no doubt you will—after you have had your 
way in voting money into the pockets of the rich and prosperous. 

The explanation I have endeavored to make has been to show that 
my dilatory motions, and motion to reconsider, were not made for the 
purpose of filibustering to prevent the discussion of this bill—for I am 
very anxious to have it fully discussed—but with the object of secur- 

ing what I considered the proper order of business in this House, im- 
pressed as I was from my own observation, and what I have seen in the 
press, with the fact that we are further behind in regard to appropria- 
tion bills than at many preceding Congresses. 


THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED IN SUCH LEGISLATION, 


I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I regard the bill before the House 
as containing Jegislation more pernicious than any ever introduced in 
Congress. The bill involves this startling principle: that Congress, 
exercising the power under the Constitution to tax, may, in one Con- 
gress, levy a tax for the purpose of refunding a tax levied by a preced- 
ing Con When that is admitted as one of the principles to gov- 
ern the legislation of this country, there is no limit to our power in 
this respect, and no limit to the evil which may arise from the estab- 
lishment of such precedents. If one Congress may levy a tax to pay 
back what another Congress has levied, less, of course, all deductions 
resulting from expenses of collection, refunding, etc., it would be in 
the power of Congress to treble and quadruple the officials of our coun- 
try, though our party is pledged as far as possible to reduce them, and 
thereby reduce the burdens upon the people. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, if we establish the precedent some gentlemen 
are now contending for, let me ask where shall it be stopped? If it 
be equitable and lawful to refund this tax upon the ground that the 
Southern States did not pay their full portion, why should we not also 
refund the internal-revenue tax on whisky and tobacco collected in 
the North during the years in which the same tax was not collected in 
the South? By thesame reasoning it could be contended that we should 
enact a law to refund the income tax because during some years it was 
paid in the North and not paid in the South. We must pause before 
committing ourselves to the dangerous and indefensible principle which 
underlies this bill. 

DIRECT-TAX LAWS BY CONGRESS. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, the tax proposed to be refunded isa tax which 
has been declared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be 
constitutional. The first law which I can find embodying a direct 
tax was passed in 1798; and we find running through all the opinions 
of the Supreme Court, from 3 Dallas down to 112 United States Re- 
ports, decisions asserting that this character of tax is constitutional. 
By examination of the statutes I find that prior to 1861 but four direct- 
tax laws have been enacted by Congress. These laws were: First, the 
act of July 9, 1798, which was amended February 28, 1799, January 
2, 1800, May 10, 1800, May 13, 1800, and January 13, 1805; second, 
the act of July 22, 1813; third, the act of January 9, 1815, amended 
March 3, 1815; and fourth, and last prior to 1861, was the act of April 
27, 1816, which was amended several times, the last amendment being 
that of April 28, 1828, which extended the time allowed for the re- 
demption of land sold for direct taxes. 

It appears that these direct-tax laws have been passed upon by the 

Supreme Court. I have before me numerous decisions affirming their 
constitutionality, among them being the cases in 9th Cranch, 4th and 
5th Wheaton, 9th and 12th Wallace, 99th, 102d, and 110th United States 
Reports. 
We all know that, even if not expressly called on to do so, an appel- 
late court will assume of its own motion to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of any law before it which involves the right of the Government 
to collect its revenue. 5 

In what position do we stand before the country? We are proposing 
to pay back a constitutional tax, while we have constantly refused to 
pay back a tax which the Supreme Court of the United States has in ef- 
fect declared to be unconstitutional. At the proper time I shall pro- 
pose an amendment providing that all moneys collected by virtue of 
the tax called the cotton tax shall be refunded tothe States from which 
said money was received after the cessation of hostilities in the war of 
1861-’65, and my amendment will also provide that this shall be done 
in accordance with the provisions of House bill No, 1189, introduced 
by myself in this Congress, and which is in these words: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to ascertain what amounts were paid to the United States as a tax upon 
cotton by persons then residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in 
the States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, California, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
the Territoriesof Arizona and New Mexico, and the Indian Nation, or Indian 
Territory, and the amounts ascertained to have been paid by snid persons, or 
collected by persons authorized by an officer or officers of the United States to 
make said collections from persons then residing in or who were e! in 
cotton-raising in said States and Territories, respectively, shall, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, be paid to such officer as the Legisla- 
ture of each of said States and Territories may by law designate; that is'to say: 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Ilinois the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in cotton-raisiug in the State of Ilinois, 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the State of Ind 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the State of Ohio, 

He shall pay to the ofticer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by 
persons residing in or who were en; in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the islature of the 
State of Arkansas the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of California the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State 

He shalt pay to the officer who may be desi; by the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislsture of the 
State of Texas the amount which was d by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in ra! g cotton in the said State. 

He shal) pay to the officer who shall be desi ted by the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the lature of the 
State of Florida the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina the amount which was paid by virtue of said Jaw by per- 


sons residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said 
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ure of the 
State of Alabama the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. ‘ 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 


He shall pay to the officer who may be desi ted by the 


residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. 

Ife shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were — in cotton: raising in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by 
persons residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the ey bee seb of the 
State of Kentucky the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
then residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. 

He shail pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Delaware the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
then residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Arizona the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by per- 
sons residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the Territory of Ari- 


Ale shall y to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
Territory of New Mexico the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by 
nons xeaiding in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the Territory of 

w Mexico, 

He shall pay to the officer who 71 5 Goa designated by the council of the Indian 
nation the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons residing in 
or who were engaged in raising cotton in the Indian Territory or Indian nation. 

Sec, 2. That when cotton was shipped from one State to another and the tax 
paid was paid by the person to whom it was shipped, or by any other person in 
a State er than the State in which said cotton was grown, such sums shall be 
included in the amounts paid by the persons residing in the States where said 
cotton was grown; and said amount shall not be included as an amount paid 
by persons residing in the State to which said cotton was shipped before the said 
tax was paid thereon. 

I introduced a similar bill in the Forty-seventh Congress, and it slept 
the sleep of the just. I repeated the effort in the Forty-ninth Con- 

and again failed to secure consideration of the measure. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. If the gentleman is opposed to levying a 
tax, as I understand him to say he is, for the purpose of refunding to 
the States the direct tax, why does he propose to levy a tax to refund 
the cotton tax? What difference is there between the two?, 

Mr. WHEELER. There is avery great difference. I think the gen- 
tleman will agree there would be much more propriety in refunding a 
tax collected under the provisions of a law which was repugnant to the 
Constitution, and therefore was collected illegally, than in refunding a 
tax collected pursuant to a law which was unquestionably constita- 


A VITAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LAWS. 


There is another difference between the two proposed laws. The 
effect of the cotton-tax law would be to pay money back to those from 
whom it was wrongfully taken. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to return the money to 
those by whom the direct tax was actually paid, under the bill now be- 
ing considered, as most of the $17,000,000 was paid by the States. 

Again, those States whose population and wealth have increased 
since 1861 would be losers, while a State which has not been so fortu- 
nate would gain if the direct tax were refunded. In discussing the 
equity of questions like these we must assume that the $17,000,000 
proposed to be paid must be collected in some way from the people, 
and we must further assume that States pay taxes, substantially, in 
Proportion to their population and wealth. Proceeding under these as- 
sumptions, Maine, for instance (if we except Vermont), has changed less 
than any State, her population being about 3 per cent. greater than 
in 1860, while the population of Nebraska has increased about 3,000 
per cent. Again, the assessed value of property in Maine has increased 
about 72 per cent., while in Nebraska the increase in the assessed value 
of property has been more than 3,500 per cent., now surpassing Maine 
in both wealth and population. 

, Nebraska’s part of the direct tax was $19,312, while that of Maine 
was $420,826. Maine would get twenty dollars for every one received 
by Nebraska, and yet the amount Nebraska would have to pay to make 
5 the $17,000,000 would exceed that which would be contributed by 

aine. 

There is much in the measure now under consideration, and in the 
method by which it was forced upon us, to excite distrust. When in 
the Senate, the bill was in this language: 

Be it enacted, elc., That it shall be th Secre 
credit to each State and Territory of 1 e ee ce 
lumbia a sum equal to all collections made from said States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia, or from any of the citizens or inhabitants thereof, or 
other persons, under the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861, and the 
amendatory acts thereto. 

Src. 2. That all moneys still due to the United States on the quota of direct 


tax apportioned by section 8 of the act of Congress 

Hereby remitted and relinquished 0 approved August 5, 1861, are 
EC. re ereby appropriated, out ofany mone the Treas: 

not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be eee 3 ‘an 

State, Territory, and the District of Columbia for all money found due to them 

under the provisions of this act; and the Treasurer of the United States is hereby 


directed to pay the same to the governors of the States and Territories and to 
the commissioners of the District of Columbia: Provided, That where thesums 
or ang part thereof, credited to any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
have n collected by the United States from the citizens or inhabitants thereof, 
or any other person, either directly or by sale of property, such sums shall be 
held in trust by such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for the benefit 
of those persons or inhabitants from whom they were collected, or their legal 
representatives: And provided That no part of the money collected from 
individuals and to be held in trust as aforesaid shall be retained by the United 
States as a set-off against any indebtedness alleged to exist against the State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia in which such tax was collected. 

While the bill was being discussed in the te, Senator BUTLER 
proposed an amendment which was adopted, and which was in these 
words: 


And provided further, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall 
be paid out by the governor of any State or Territory,or any other person, to 
any attorney or agent, under any contract for services, now existing or hereto- 
fore made between the representatives of any State or Territory and any attor- 
ney or agent. 

THE PEOPLE'S INTEREST DISREGARDED. 

Singular as it may appear, this important amendment was stricken 
out by the Committee on the Judiciary of the House. It would cer- 
tainly be very interesting to learn what influence accomplished this re- 
sult. Ifthere was a redeeming feature in the bill it was this proviso, 
which sought to secure the money to the people. It is asserted that all 
or nearly all the States have contracts with agents which stipulate that 
a certain pro rata of the $17,000,000 shall be paid to persons who stand 
at the door of this Hall and urge the passage of the bill. Lask, was it 
not in their interest that the proviso was stricken out which exacted 
that all the money should be returned to the people? Is it possible that 
any other interest could have secured the amendment? 

Again, why was the bill forced upon our consideration to-day? 

For the first time in the history of legislative proceedings, so far as 
my experience extends, the Committee on Rules undertook to dictate 
what particular bills reported by the several committees should be 
considered. To our surprise the arrangement of days for bills from 
the Committee on the Judiciary appeared in these words: 

That Tuesday and Wednesday, April 3 and 4, * aſter the reading 
of the Journal, he set apart for the consideration of Senate bill 139, to provide for 
refunding the direct tax levied in 1861, and after the consideration of said bill 


is completed the remainder of said time is set apart for the consideration of any 
other bill or bills designated by the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION POSTPONED, 


This unfortunate order subordinated to the bill under discussion 
much important legislation which has been considered by the Judiciary 
Committee. I recall first, the bill to reorganize the judiciary system 
of the United States; second, the bill to restrict the ownership of real 
estatein the Territories to American citizens; third, the joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting polygamy; and fourth, a bill to limit the jurisdiction of the 
district and circuit courts of the United States. 

If we enact this direct-tax bill into a law we inaugurate a new and 
novel idea of administration, the purpose of which in this case is to ap- 
propriate $17,000,000 with the apparent intention of allowing a large 
portion of these millions to be given to the lawyers and agents who are 
said to have instigated and urged on the bill. 

The political party which brings up this bill, by its action in 1866 and 
1867, declared that the Southern States were no part of the Union dur- 
ing the period when this tax was collected, and during that period, as a 
matter of fact, those States were denied representation in Congress. 
This is shown by the reconstruction acts and the restoration of those 
States to the Union by the various laws of Congress. 

PROTECTION AND TAXATION GO TOGETHER, 

If they were correct in the position they assumed at that time there 
is no ground upon which they can justify the claim sought to be set up, 
that the direct tax due and collected in 1862 can now be demanded. 

From the beginning of time no civilized government has ever sought 
to enforce such a hardship. 

When Germany acquired the department of Alsace and Lorraine in 
1871 would she have been justified in saying to the people of those 
provinces, ‘‘ You were a part of Germany for centuries, and remained so 
until Louis XIV forcibly annexed you to France by the treaty of Ryswick. 
We did not willingly acquiesce in the claim of France, but have always 
insisted that you rightfully belonged to and were liable to pay taxes to 
Germany. We could not make you pay taxes when you were under 
the dominion of France, and we will therefore now proceed to assess 
and collect taxes according to German laws for all those years;’’ and it 
France should now recover back those provinces would she require the 
people to pay taxes to France for the seventeen years they had been 
under the dominion of Germany ? 

The principle upon which taxes are levied is that itis payment for 
the benefits conferred and for the protection afforded. If a govern- 
ment is not in a position to protect, it is not in a position to tax. 

When Alsace and Lorraine were protected by France they paid 
taxes to France, when protected by Germany they paid taxes to Ger- 
many. 

When Alabama was protected by the Federal Government it paid 
taxes to that Government; when the Federal Government gave no pro- 
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tection, and was supplanted by the Confederate Government, Alabama 
paid taxes to that sovereignty. 

It may be said that the cases are not similar, because the French 
provinces were forced to recognize German authority and accept Ger- 
man protection; butit must be remembered that the Federal Govern- 
ment contended that the greater partof Alabama and Tennessee un- 
willingly submitted to Confederate power, and if that be true then 
the inability of the Federal Government to protect that portion is an 
inhibition to any claim or right of taxation during the period in which 
she abdicated in v of the Confederacy. 


BUT ONE SOVEREIGN CAN TAX. 


To be brief, there is but one safe rule in such matters. No people 
ought to be required to pay tribute to two sovereigns. If they could 
be compelled to do so, then any sovereign who has the power arising 
from temporary occupancy, coupled with a claim of right to possession, 
could collect taxes for the period when the unfortunate province was 
governed by and paying tribute to another sovereign, and therefore 
such people might pay full taxes to three, four, or more sovereigns for 
the same period. To obviate such injustice protection has always been 
re; ed as a prerequisite to taxation. 

n our Government, representation is also insisted upon as a prere- 
quisite. Alabama was denied both during all the time the direct-tax 
law was in force, and in no sense was that State liable to its provisions. 

A portion of this tax was collected in the Sonth in 1865, after Pres- 
ident Johnson’s proclamation of restoration. All of these States had 
duly-elected Senators and Members of Congress standing at the doors 
of these halls, but nevertheless all these States were denied representa- 


tion. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow me to ask an- 
other question ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Most certainly. What is it? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Does the gentleman from Alabama pro- 
pose to refund the cotton tax by imposing a tax and raising the money 
for that purpose? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the gentleman for his suggestive inquiry, 
as that is the very question I wish to put at issue. 

Four justices of the Supreme Court declared the law under which the 
eotton was collected to be in violation of the Constitution, and there- 
fore null and void. I contend that it might be eminently proper for 
us to enact a law to refund money collected as taxes pursuant to an un- 
constitutional law, while it would be very questionable legislation to 
refund money collected under a law which is in strict conformity to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Supreme Court has decided that this tax was unconstitutional ? 

Mr. WHEELER. The law washeld by four justices of the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional. 


THE COTTON TAX IN COURT, 


The case was first tried in the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of West Tennessee, on the suitof William M. Farrington against 
Rolfe S. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, on the plea of trespass 
on the case, H. F. Cooper, assistant assessor for the Eighth collection 
district, State of Tennessee, having assessed, and said Saunders, as col- 
lector of internal revenue, having collected a tax of $2,005.74 on 148 
bales of cotton under the act of July 13, 1866. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Supreme Court had decided that the cotton tax was unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr. WHEELER. I stated how the court stood. I stated that four 
judges held the law tobe unconstitutional and four judges were of the 
opinion that the unconstitutionality of the tax had not been established. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Then it was not decided to be unconsti- 
tutional ? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. When the case was tried but eight judges 
participated in the hearing, and the court was evenly divided. I was 
going on to explain how the cause got before the Supreme Court, and 
why it was that no opinion was published in the reports. 

When the cause came to trial in the United States district court at 
Memphis, Tenn., it was agreed between the plaintiff and defendant that 
it should be tried by the court without a-jury, upon a statement of facts 
setting forth the assessment of the tax, the threat of the collector to 
seize the 148 bales of cotton in default of payment of the tax so as- 
sessed, that the plaintiff thereupon paid said tax under protest, and ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, de- 
manding that the amount of the said tax be refunded to plaintiff; that 
the appeal was rejected, and suit was at once entered to recover from 
thecollector of internal revenue the amount of said tax upon the ground 
that the law under which the defendant claimed to have acted in assess- 
ing and levying said tax was unconstitutional and invalid, forthe reason 
that it was, in effect, an export duty or tax, because three-fourths to 
five-sixths of all the cotton raised in the United States was exported. 

Upon consideration of the cause the circuit court held that— 


The said act of Congressof the 13th of July, 1866, imposing an internal-revenue 
tax of 3 cents per pound upon cotton grown and produced within the United 


States is constitutional and valid, and that the law of the case upon the facts 
agreed is with the defendant. 


APPEALED TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


To this opinion of the court plaintiff excepted, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It will be observed from the record that in order to get the cause 
before the Supreme Court the plaintiff accepted a decision by the cir- 
cuit court affirming the constitutionality of the law, and therefore on 
appeal the burden rested upon plaintiff to show why the decision of the 
cireuit court should be reversed. 

The cause was argued before the Supreme Court on the 7th and 
8th February, 1871, Justices Nelson, Clifford, Swayne, Miller, Davis, 
Field, Strong, and Bradley sitting. Mr. Chase, the Chief-Justice, was 
ill, and did not participate in the hearing. 

Notwithstanding the extreme sectional feeling prevailing at that 
time and the aversion to questioning any law of Congress enacted for 
the purpose of raising revenue to meet the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the fact that twelve days intervenéd be- 
tween the close of the argument and the final action of the court, but 
four justices of the Supreme Court of the United States were willing to 
acquiesce in the opinion of the court below, while the other four mem- 
bers of the court contended thatthe law was unconstitutional and yoid. 

Such a result under such circumstances was regarded as being equiv- 
alent toan admission ofthejustice ofthe case ofappellant. Suppose the 
Government had entertained the same confidencein the strength of its 
position as was manifested by the plaintiff, and had consented to an ad- 
verse judgment in the lower court for the purpose of obtaining a final 
decree from the Supreme Court, the burden ot proof would haye been 
shifted, and by the division of the highest judicial tribunal in the Re- 
public the cotton-tax law would havé been officially declared unconsti- 
tutional, null, and void, and that such a decision would be sound law 
I think there can be no question. 


ANOTHER ELEMENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY, 


In addition to the admissions in the record in the case of Farrington 
vs. Saunders, it will be admitted here that the cotton tax was not uni- 
form in its application, because no one can question the fact that cot- 
ton is a staple, the production of which is confined to particular and 
limited localities, 

The assumed authority for the proceedings I have recited was called 
the first cotton-tax act, which is to be found in section 4 of the act ap- 
proved March 7, 1854, pages 15 and 16, volume 13, Statutes at Large, 
and is couched in these words: 


And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this act,in lieu of 
the duties provided in the act referred to in the first section of this act, there 
«hall be levied, collected, and paid upon all cotton produced orsold and removed 
for consumption, and upon which no duty has been levied, paid, or collected, a 
duty of 2 cents per pound; and such duty shall be and remain a lien thereon 
until said duty shall have been paid, in the possession of any person whomso- 
ever. And further, ifany person or persons, corporation or association of per- 
sons, remove, carry or transport the same, or procure any other party or parties 
to remove, carry, or transport the same from the place of its production, with the 
intent to evade the duty thereon, orto defraud the Government, before said duty 
shall have been paid, such person or persons, corporation or association of per- 
sons, shall forfeit and pay to the United States double the amount of said duty, 
to be recovered in any court of competentjurisdiction: Provided, That all cotton 
sold by or on account of the Government of the United States shall be free and 
exempt from duty at the time of and after the sale thereof, and the same shall 
be marked free, and the purchaser furnished with such a bill of sale as shall 
clearly and accurately describe the same, which shall be deemed and taken to 
be a permit authorizing the sale or removal thereof. 


‘The records of the Treasury show that a considerable portion of the 
tax on cotton was collected in cities outside of the Southern States in 
which the cotton was produced. The tax paid at such cities was levied 
and ear under the further provisions of the same act, which I will 
now : 


Whenever any cotton, the product of the United States, shall arrive at any 
port of the United States from any State in insurrection against the Govern- 
ment, the assessor or assistant assessor, under the act referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this act, shall immediately assess the taxes due thereon, and shall, with- 
out delay, return the same to the collector or deputy collector of said district, 
and the said collector or Senny collector shall demand of the owner or other 
person having charge of such cotton the tax imposed by this act. . 


* ADDING TO THE BURDEN, 


In 1866 this act was amended, and the tax on cotton was increased to 
3 cents per pound. I read the law as amended. It is tobe found in 
section 1 of the act approved July 13, 1866, page 98, volume 14, Statutes 
at Large. 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the Ist day of August, 1866, in lieu of the 
taxes on manufactured cotton, as provided in “An act to provide internal rev- 
enue to support the Government, to pay interest on the public debt. and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1864, as amended by the act of March 3, 
1865, there shall be paid by the producer, owner, or holder upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States, and upon which no tax has been levied, paid. 
or collected, a tax of 3 cents per 82 , as hereinafter provided: * * an 
no drawback shall, in any case allowed on raw or unmanufactured cotton 
of any tax paid thereon when exported in the raw or unmanufactured condi- 
tion. But no tax shall be imposed upon any cotton imported from other coun- 
tries and on which an import duty shall have been paid. 


I have prepared a table (which will be printed with my remarks) 
showing at a glance the te amount of the tax assessed and the 
amount collected under the cotton-tax act and under the direct tax of 
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1861, the amount paid by each State, and the amount claimed to be 
still due or remitted, which I will read: 


Table showing the amount of the direct cotton tax and direct land tax as- 
sessed and the amount of cotton and land tax collected, and the balance 
claimed to be due the United States or remitted. 
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83, 605. 354. 90 4, 721, 815.52 


Deduct amount overpaid by South Carolina... .. . . .... nen 14, 390. 63 

4, 707, 424. 89 

* Overpaid. 

There was allowed to California, deficiency act July 7, 1884. . 26 
There was allowed to Kansas, deficiency act August 5, 1882.. . 10,761.50 
There was allowed to Nevada, deficiency act July 7, 1884. 688. 90 
There was allowed to Delaware on compromise............- 4,350.50 
‘There was allowed to Nebraska under act August 7, 1882. 15, 030. 40 
There was allowed to New Mexico under act July 1, 1862 62, 648. 00 


And, singular to say, the amount collected from South Carolina on 
the direct land tax was $14,390.63 in excess of the assessment. 


WHEN TAXATION IS PROPER. 


Since the dawn of civilization no one has contended that a govern- 
ment can not exercise the power of drawing from its citizens the means 
requisite to the proper administration of its affairs. This has always 

been done by taxation, and no question has exercised the thought and 
attention of the greatest minds of the world to so great an extent as has 
t What property shall be taxed, and how shall the tax be collected ?”” 
No tax law deserving the name has ever been enacted that did not at 
least pretend to be rigorously and impartially just, and by universal 
consent no tax law can be just which is not uniform. 

The great men and exalted patriots who framed our Constitution 
were deeply impressed with this idea, and consequently we find that 
that instrument empowers the Congress to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises,’’ but qualifies this grant of power by the ex- 
press limitation: All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

At that time property was pretty nearly equally divided between the 
citizens; that is, we had no class which owned great wealth and no 
class which was extremely poor. Nearly all owned some property, and 
very few could be found who.owned nothing. Therefore it seemed to 
be just and quite consistent with this very proper idea of uniformity 
in taxation to provide that— 


six 3 


No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the cen- 
sus or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

The debates in the constitutional convention show that the fathers 
were extremely solicitous to establish this principle of uniformity be- 
yond the possibility of peril, as the necessity for such restrictions upon 
and limitations of the taxing power had been made manifest by the 
experience of ages, as recorded in history. 

THE OLDEST TAX LAWS. 


The Institutes of Menu probably present the oldest tax regulations of 
which we have any record. 

The learned oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, in the preface to his 
translation of the Institutes of Menu, uses these striking words: 

It is a maxim in the science of legislation and government, that laws are of 
no avail without manners, or, to explain the sentence more fully, that the best 
intended legislative provisions would have no beneficial effect even at first, and 
none at all in a short course of time, unless they were congenial to the disposi- 
tion and habits, to the religious prejudices, and approved immemorial usages 
of the people for whom they were enacted. 

These, and other considerations, which he specifies, led him to study 
and finally to publish— 

That em of duties, religious and civil, and of law ia all its branches, which 
the Hindus firmly believe to have been promulged in the beginning of time by 
Menu, son or Kaen of Brahma, or in plain language, the first of created be- 
ings, and not the oldest only, but the holiest of legislators; a system so com- 

ore and so minutely exact that it may be considered as the Institutes of 
ndu law. 

Sir William Jones then discusses the probable date when the Insti- 
tutes were given to man, and, after an intricate astronomical calcula- 
tion, concludes that the Hindoo account would probably fix the period 
at about the close of the twelfth century before Christ, but after com- 
parison with the Védas, he concludes: 

The original of this book must have received its present form about eight 
hundred and eighty years before Christ’s birth. 

The Institutes are given in chapters divided into paragraphs, or, it 
might be more exact to say, arranged in the original, inmetrical stanzas, 
consecutively numbered. The first three stanzas of the first chapter are 
in these words: 


1. Menu sat reclined with his attention fixed on one object, the supreme 
when the divinesages approached him and, after mutual salutations indueform, 


| delivered the following address: 


2. Deigu, sovereign ruler, to apprise us of the sacred laws in their order, as 
they must be followed by all the four classes and by each of them in their sey- 
eral degrees, together with the duties of every mixed class, 

3. For thou, lord, and thou only among mortals knowest the true sense, the 
first principle,and the prescribed ceremonies of this universal, supernatural 
Véda, unlimited in extent and unequaled in authority.” 


The sages are then instructed in the duties of the several classes, and 
in the seventh chapter, ‘‘on government and publie law,” I find 
these words: 


80. His (the king's) annual revenue, he may receive from his whole dominion 
through his collectors; but let him in this world observe the Divine ordi- 
nances; let him act as a father to his people. 

124. Of such eyil-minded servants as fats We Saucier from subjects attending 
them on business, let the king confiscate all their possessions, and banish them 
from his realm. 

127. Having ascertained the rates of purchase and sale, the length of.the way, 
the expenses of food and of condiments, the cha: of securing the goods car- 
ried, and the neat profits of trade, let the king oblige traders to pay taxes on 
their salable commodities. 

128. After full consideration, let a king solevy those taxes annually in his do- 
minions that both he and the merchant may receive a just compensation for 
their several acts. 

129. As the leech, the sucking calf, and the bee take their natural food by little 
and little, thus must a king draw from his dominions an annual revenue. 

130. Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, added each year to the capital stock, 
a fiftieth part may be taken by the king; of grain, an eighth part, a sixth, ora 
twelfth, according to the difference of the soil and the labor necessary to culti- 
vate it. 

131, He may also take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, flesh- 
meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, flowers, 
roots, and fruit, 

132. Of gathered leaves, pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of stone. 

137. Let the king order a mere trifle to be paid, in the name of the annual tax, 
by the meaner inhabitants of his realm, who subsist by petty traflick: 

138. By low handicraftsmen, artificers, and servile men, who support them- 
selves by labor, the king may cause work to be done for a day in each month. 

139. Let him not cut up his own root by taking no revenue, nor the root of 
other men by excess of covetousness; for, by cutting up his own root and theirs, 
he makes both himself andthem wretched. 


There is a world of justice and, wisdom in the works of Menu, and it 
would be well if lawmakers of to-day would show as much considera- 
tion for the poorer classes. 

I can not agree with Menu in all his views. He was not justified in 
taking a sixth oran eighth, or even a twelfth of the grain; and it would 
have been quite proper to take much more than a fiftieth of ‘gems, 
and gold and silver added to the capital stock.“ It is possible thereis 
an error in translation from the Hindoo, and that fiftieth should read 
fifth. I read from a book printed in London in 1807, and if it is correct 
our Hindoo compiler of three thousand years ago was not inspired with 
the Democratic idea of light taxes on necessities and heavy taxes on 
articles of luxury. 

EGYPTIAN AND ATHENIAN LAWS. ~ 

From the history of ancient peoples we learn that taxation generally 
included a contribution of products. The Egyptians contributed 
to their rulers one-fifth, Tithes of the fruits of the earth and of the in- 
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ecrase of cattle were reserved by the Hebrews for the priesthood. At 
a later period the Jewish kings exacted a larger tribute, and the texa- 
tion ultimately became so burdensome that the ten tribes seceded. 
These taxes consisted mainly of conscripted labor, ‘‘a contribution per- 
sonelle,’’ and a capitation tax upon some of the classes. 

In Athens the population appears to have been divided into four 
classes, according to the value of the property owned by the citizens, 
the lowest class, or that owning but little or no property, being entirely 
exempt from taxation. From Grote’s History of Greece (John Mur- 
ray’s London edition, volume 3, page 155 et seq.) we learn that Solon's 
method of levying taxes is thus explained: 

Solon distributed all the citizens of the tribes, without any reference to their 
gentes or phratries, iuto four classes, according to the amount of their property, 
which he caused to be assessed and entered ina public schedule, Those whose 
annual income was equal to 500 medimni of corn (about 700 imperial bushels) 
and upward, | medimnus being considered equivalent to 1 drachma in nioney, 
he placed in the highest class; those who received between 300 and 500 medimni 
or eee formed the second class; and those between 200 and 300 the third. 
The fourth and most numerous class comprised all those who did not possess 
land yielding a produce equal to 200 medimui. 

(It seems from this work that a medimnus was about equal to 2 bushels 
of American measure. ) g 

The writer then says: 

Each of these three classes was entered in the public schedule as possessed of 
a taxable capital calculated with a certain reference to his annual income, 
but in a portion diminishing according to tbe scale of that income, and a 
man paid taxes to the state according to the sum for which he stood rated in 
8 so that this direct taxation acted really like a graduated income 
tax. The ratable property of the citizen belonging to the richest class (the 
Pentakosiomedimnus) was calculated and entered on the state schedule ata 
sum of capital equal to twelve times his annual income; that of the Hippeus, 
or Knight, at a sum equal to ten times his annual income; that of the Zeugite 


— 


at a sum equal to five times his annual income. 
Thus a Pentakosiomedimnus whose income was exactly 500 drachms (the 
minimum qualification of this class) stood rated in the schedule for a taxable 


property of 6,000 druchms. or | talent, being twelve times his income. If his 
annual income were 1,000 d ms he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms, 
or 2 talents, being the same proportion of income to ratable capital; but when 
we pass to the class, or Knights, the proportion of the two is changed. 
The Knight possessing an income of just 300 drachms (or 300 medimni) would 
stand rated for 3,000 drachms, or ten times his real income, and so in the 
same proportion for any income above 300 and below 500, 

Again, Tn the third class, or below 300, the proportion is a second time altered: 
the Zeugite, possessing exactly 200 drachms of income, was rated upon a still 
lower calculation, at 1,000 drachms, or a sum equal to five times his income; 
and all incomes of this class, between 200 and 300 drachms, would in like man- 
ner be multipied by five in order to obtain the amount of ratable capital. Upon 
these respective sums of scheduled capital all direct taxation was levied, If the 
State required 1 per cent, of direct tax the poorest Pentakosiomedimnus would 

y, upon 6,000 drachms, 60 drachms: the poorest Hippeus would pay, upon 

000 drachms, 30; the poorest Zeugite would pay, upon 1,000 drachms, 10 
drachms. And thus this mode of assessment would operate like a graduated 
income tax, look at it in reference to the three different classes, but as an 
equal income tax. looking at it in reference to the different individuals com- 
prised in one and the same class. 

All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to less than 200 
medimni or drachms were placed in the fourth class, and they must have con- 
stituted the large majority of the community. They were not liable to any 
direct taxation, and, haps, were not at first even entered upon the taxable 
schedule, more es ally as we donot know that any taxes were actually levied 
upon this schedule during the Soloniantimes, * * * Such were the divisions 
in the political scale established by Solon, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in 
which the rights, honors, functions, and liabilities of the citizens were meas- 
ured out according to the property of 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM. 


Among the Romans taxes were laid according to a census of the dif- 
ferent tribes and their property (res mancipi), and atributum was exacted 
from each individual member of the tribe according to the assessment. 
Colonists upon the lands ‘‘distributed’’ (conferred upon the ocen- 
pants) paid taxes (vectigalia) in kind, amounting to one-tenth of the 
wheat and one-fiftieth of other products. When paid in money (as 
they sometimes were) these taxes were called stipendiarium. Besides 
these there were at different times (protorium) imposts and taxes on 
successions, bachelors, etc. 

Niebuhr says that in the property embraced in the census as res 
mancipi,money, houses, tracts of land with the rights attaching thereto, 
buildings and implements upon them, and beasts of burden and draught, 
and horses were included. 

I read from the seventeenth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall giv- 
ing an account of the system of taxation in vogue in the Roman Em 
pire under Constantine: 

An ingenious philosopher (Montesquieu, L' Esprit des Lois) has calculated the 
universal measure of the public imposition by the degrees of freedom and ser- 
vitude, and ventures to assert that according to an invariable law of nature it 
must always increase with the former and diminish in a just proportion to the 
latter. But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the miseries of des- 
potism is contradicted at least by the history of the Roman Empire, which ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of its authority and the prov- 
inces of their wealth. * * * 

Whatever was honorable or important in the administration of the revenue, 
was committed to the wisdom of the prefects, and their provincial representa- 
tives; the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of subordinate officers, 
the treasurer, others on the governor of the prov- 
ince; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had fre- 


quent opportunities of ne with each other the 
The laborious offices, w 


A foot-note of the author, supplemented by one by M. Guizot, says: 
The title concerning the Decurions is the most ample in the whole Theo- 


dosian Code, since it contains not less than one and ninety-two distinct laws to 
ascertain the duties and privileges of that useful order of citizens. 

The Decurions were charged with assessi ing to the census of prop- 
erty preparon by the tabularii, the payment due from each proprietor. 

This odious o! was authoritatively imposed on the richest citizens of each 
town; they had nosalary, and all their compensation was to be exempt from cer- 
tain corporal punishments, in case they should have incurred them. he Decur- 
fonate was the ruin of all the rich. Hence they tried every way of avoiding this 
dangerous honor; they concealed themselves, they entered into the military 
service, but their efforts were unavailing: they were seized, they were com- 
ponsa to become Decurions, and the dread inspired by this title was termed im- 
piety. 

The historian then returns to the subject we are considering: 

The Decurions were mutually responsible; they were obliged to undertake 
for pieces of ground abandoned by their owners on account of the pressure of 
the taxes, and finally to make up all deficiencies. 

The whole landed property of the empire (without excepting the patrimonial 
estates of the monarch) was the object of ordinary taxation, * od 

An accurate census, orsurvey, was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the 
proportion which every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service; and from the well-known period of the indictions there is reason to 
believe that this dificult and expensive operation was repeated at the regular 
distance of fifteen years. The lands were measured by surveyors who were sent 
into the provinces; their nature, whether arable, or pasture, or vineyards, or 
woods, was distinctly reported; and an estimate was made of their common 
value from the average produce of five years, 

The number of slaves and of eattle constituted an essential part of the report. 
An oath was administered to the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their atfairs, and their attempts to prevaricate or elude the inten- 
tion of the legislator were eee watched aud punished as a capital crime, 
which included the double guilt of treason and sacrilege. 

A large portion of the tribute was d in money, and of the current coin of 
the empire gold alone could be 1 y accepted, 

THE FEUDAL EMPIRE AND FRANCE, 

During the long period of the feudal empire taxation assumed the 
form of occasional aids, and services incident to tenures terminable at 
the pleasure of the lord, the principal being aids, reliefs, primer seizin, 
wardship, and marriage. In addition to this taxation by the imperial 
government each feudal lord extorted from his vassals whatever portion 
of the fruits of their industry and any personal service he chose to 
exact. 

The first general tax in France was called taile, and was levied in 
1644, the professed object of which tax was to provide for the support 
of a regular force to relieve the lands from the depredations and op- 
pressions of the feudal militia, and was laid upon all the property in 
the kingdom, except that of the nobility and the church. 

In 1790-91 the taille was abolished, and asystem of taxation adopted 
which was in the main in accord with what are now almost univer- 
sally accepted as the true principles of political economy. The dis- 
tinction was then made between direct and indirect taxes, and all taxes 
of the latter class, except imposts, were abolished, and the difference 
between the two kinds of taxation is thus explained in 6th Merlin Ré- 
pertoire, 307: 

Direct taxes are levied upon property, upon faculties, and upon s, 
Property was divided into real and movable. Indirect contributions are taxes 
on the manufacture, the sale, the transportation, and introduction of objects of 
commerce aud consunption—taxes of which the amount is usually advanced 
by the manufacturer, merchant, or carrier, aud is borne and indirectly paid by 
the consumer, 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES DEFINED, 

The indirect taxes which were suppressed at that time, were duties 
for entrance into cities, towns, or burghs; upon sales in or by re- 
tuil; upon liquors, stamps, playing-cards, and other similar taxes that 
were under the charge of the régie. All the ancient taxes were abro- 
gated; and in their stead there were substituted direct taxes desig- 
nated contribution foncière, contribution mobilière, contribution per- 
sonnelle, and patents (licenses). 

Dalloz, in his Répertoire Méthodique et Alphabétique de Législa- 
tion de Doctrine et de Jurisprudence (volume 27, pages 215 et Sg.). 
defines or designates these taxes as direct, and all taxation notincluded 
in these are indirect. The word impôt, he says, on page 399, is no 
longer employed in the language of finance or the budget (dans le lain- 
gage financier ou budgeaire), having been replaced by the word contri- 
bution; and contributions are divided into direct and indirect. The 
latter are so designated because they are exacted in an indirect man- 
ner, and without a determination of the person who is to pay them, and 
the difference between the two is that in direct contributions the per- 
son is designated and he is the person to pay them. 

The distinguished writer on political economy, J. Stuart Mill, adopts 
the French classification in his Political Economy. He says: 

A direct tax is one which is demanded from the very person who is expected 
and desired to pay it. Indirect taxes are those which are demanded from one 
person in the expectation and intention that he shall indemnify himself at tle 
expense of another, such as the excise and customs. 


Dr. Wayland defines a direct tax as a tax upon every one in propor- 
tion to the property he possesses. An indirect tax is a tax upon com- 
modities during their ge from one person to another. 

In France the contribution fonciére, ever since its extablishment in 
1790, has been a tax upon land, upon principles of proportional equal- 
ity, except where a departure from the rule was demanded by the in- 
terests of agricalture. It is assessed without reference to the anuual 
net revenue, the net revenue being regarded as the residue after ex- 
penses of cultivation, support, seeds, apd harvest are deducted, and the 
assessment is made after a comparison of the products for a series of 
years, by which comparison the mean product 1s obtained. 
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The contribution mobiliére is a similar contribution levied upon per- 
sonal property, salaries, etc. 

The patent is a privilege to pursue a particular vocation. 

These internal indirect taxes are known in France as régie; in Bel- 
gium, as accises, and in Great Britain as excises. In neither country 
are they levied upon the raw products ofagriculture. No doubt there 
are exceptions, but the general and nearly universal rule is that the 
excise is upon consumption, and upon commodities that have passed 
beyond the first stage of production. 

THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PLAN. 
In Great Britain the ancient form of taxation upon property was by 
the grant of subsidies and by aids. The land tax was an assessment 
of the various counties according to the valuation of the land, and was 
collected from the subjects according to the entire amount of the prop- 


In the colonies and States of North America there was, in general, no 
mode of taxation other than direct taxation before the adoption of the 
Constitution. Massachusetts and Connecticut levied an excise tax. Bev- 
eral of the States imposed import duties, butthe principal source of reve- 
nue was'by means of direct taxes, taxes on real and personal property. 

Mr. Madison, in his report of the debates in the constitutional con- 
vention, says that Rufus King made the direct inquiry, What is the 
precise meaning of direct taxation? But it does not appear that any 
member of the convention volunteered an explanation, but in the thirty- 
sixth numberof the Federalist there is a reference to the division of taxes 
into direct and indirect, and it is there stated in general terms that taxes 
on houses and lands are direct, and that import duties and excises are 
indirect, but no attempt at definition is made. Asa member of the Vir- 
ginia convention Chief-Justice Marshall defended this direct-tax clause 
of the Constitution, maintaining that there was no reasonable ground 
to apprehend improper assessments and extraordinary expenses of col- 
lection. In this speech Judge Marshall alludes to lands, slaves, plan- 
tation stock, and a few other articles of domestic property as objects ol 
direct taxation, the speaker probably having in his mind a Virginia 
farm of that period. Mr. Madison commends thisspeech in 2 Elliott’s 
Debates, 185. 

The first instance in which the clause of the Constitution conferring 
the power of taxation upon Congress was subject to judicial construc- 
tion was that of Hylton rs. The United States (3 Dall., 171). In this 
case the court held that a tax upon carriages was an indirect tax. 

7 REPRESENTATION AND TAXATION INSEPARASLE. 

One striking feature of the opinions in this case is the assertion that 
the underlying principle of the Constitution upon thissubject was that 
representation and taxation should be co-extensive, and the chief diffi- 
culty was in deciding what should be considered as population in de- 
termining the subject of representation. 

I find also that it is very clearly shown by the debates in the con- 
vention that it was conceded as unquestioned that taxation and repre- 
sentation were to go together, and that the number of the population, 
as ascertained in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, 
was to afford the rule of apportionment. The proceedings also show that 
the convention was agreed upon the proposition that the entire wealth 
of the State was a proper subject of taxation. 

WHAT THE CONSTITUTION FRAMERS THOUGHT. ' 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris, on the 12th of July, 1787, moved to amend 
the taxing clause by empowering the Legislature to vary the repre- 
sentation according to the principles of wealth and population by a pro- 
viso that taxation shall he in proportion to representation.“ 

Later in the same day Mr. Morris said: 

Some objections lay against his motion, but he supposed they would be re- 
moved by restraining the rule to direct taxation. With regard to indirect taxes 
on exports and imports and on consumption, the rule would be inapplicable. 

Mr, Wilson held the principle to be sound, but could not see how 
it could be spplied unless limited to direct taxation. The objection 
was that indirect taxes could not be ascertained. ‘Thereupon Mr. Mor- 
ris amended his motion by inserting the word direct,“ and as 
amended it read: 


; Provided aways, That direct taxation ought to be proportioned to representa- 
on. 


From this it is clear that the word ‘‘direct’’ in this clause of the 
Constitution was contradistinguished from indirect taxes, and that the 
only powers of taxation under the Constitution must be classified as a 
power to lay direct and indirect taxes, and that a direct tax not appor- 
tioned to representation is not authorized. 

The opinions of Justices Chase, Patterson, and Iredell in Hylton vs, 
The United States (3 Dall., 171) all agree that a direct tax, to be con- 
stitutional, must be laid in proportion to numbers as ascertained by 
the census. 

It has been contended by some writers on political economy that a 
tax upon the raw product of land is a tax upon the land itself. This 
would no doubt be true fr spontaneous products which require no 
labor, and it therefore follows that a tax on the products of land is at 
least in part a tax upon the land itself, and that to strictly conform to 
Mea Constitution such taxes should be assessed in proportion to popu- 

on. 

The citations I have made from the systems of taxations of various 


peoples—from the Hindoos down to Great Britain—all show that land 
has always been taxed through its products. And the debates in the 
constitational convention show that a tax upon land was agreed to be 
a direct tax. The underlying principle of all taxation to which there 
was no dissent was that, so far as practicable, all should contribute to 
the necessary expenses of the Governmentin proportion to the amount 
of protection afforded to person and property; that protection for the 
person being universal, every one should pay forit, and that protection 
for property should be paid for only by the-owners of property; and 
finally, that direct taxation should be proportioned to representation. 

In debating the repeal of the stamp act in 1766, Lord Camden, for- 
merly-Chief-Justice Pratt, used these words: 


My position is this, I repeat it, aud will maintain it to the last hour; taxation 
and representation are inseparable. The position is founded in the law of nat- 
ure—it is more, itis itself an eternal law of nature; for whatever is a man's own 
itis absolutely his own. Noman has a right to take it from him without his 
consent; whoever attempts to do it does him an injury; whoever does it com- 
mils arobbery.—Baucroft’s History, volume 5, 446-448, 


THESE VIEWS AND THE COTTON TAX INCONSISTENT. 


What protection did the cotton-producing States enjoy during the 
period this pretended tax law was in force? 

Let the history of the infamous carpet-bag era answer. 

What representation did these States have in the Congress that as- 
sumed the right to impose this tax, which was neither proportioned to 
the number of the population nor uniform in its effect throughout the 
entire country, but was avowedly levied upon only a portion of the 
people engaged in a particular agricultural industry in a defined and 
limited locality ? 

It can not be argued that a tax upon all raw cotton, wherever it 
may be produced in the Union, is an equal tax, because there are a 
number of States in which its production is a matter of impossibility. 

One can not imagine a condition of affairs in whichsuch a tax would 
fall upon the citizens of Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Maine, 
New York, Vermont, or some twenty other States I might mention. 

It is not in the power of any court to alter the meaning of words, nor 
is it in the power of Congress. A tax upon an article exported is in 
violation of the Constitution, whether it be levied asan export tax or 
not. 

If this were not so, why the provision in the law imposing a tax upon 
distilled spirits and fermented liquors, under which such spirits or 
liquors may be exported without tax, whereas the tax must be paid 
npon all consumed? And it will be remembered that this law was 
enacted at a time when one of the most prominent leaders of the party 
in power declared that the Constitution had been laidaside, and another 
leader, equally prominent, that it had been buried. 

Under the cotton-tax law the State of Mississippi paid as much tax 
as did Georgia, which State (had either State been allowed the repre- 
sentation to which each was entitled) had twice the representation, and 
paid three times as much tax as Tennessee, which had more than double 
the representation to which Mississippi was entitled. 

Not one dollar of the whole amount of the cotton tax collected was 
paid by a man who had a voice in its imposition. 

The tax was in no way proportioned to the value of the product upon 
which the tax was laid. The lowest grade of ‘‘ stained uplands *’ paid 
as much as the highest grade of New Orleans“ or the long-staple 
**Sea-island.’? ; 

It was strictly and avowedly sectional. 

THE BURDEN ON THE PEODUCERS, 


A planter of more than usual skiil asserted that 

In 1867 he had 230 acres in cotton; made 126 bales, averaging 427 pounds, His 
working force was fourteen hands and eleven mules. The aggregate value of 
the cotton crop was 88.750, and the direct money expenditure in making it was 
$7,980, leaving a nominal profit of only $770. The tax was $1,825, leaving an 
actual loss of $555, allowing nothing for interest on capital invested or wear and 
tear of land and implements. ` 


The same planter said further: 


Such lands as he cultivated sold at (in 1867) from $2 to $3.25 per acre. His aver- 
age tax was $5.75 per acre of cotton, the best acres paying $15 each. The freed- 
men working for him had a joint interest in the crop. The average tax falling 
on a full hand was $16; on a woman $10.75. One freedman, with a family, pai 
a 5 with a wife and seven children, the oldest too small to plow, `~ 
pai i 

- All the State, county, and corporation taxes he had paid during a period of 
fifteen years, prior to 1361, were not equal to the cotton tax im upon him 
in the single year 1867. 

The tax paid on cotton by Elijah (a freedman) in 1867 was greater than his (the 
planter’s) average State tax when owning over 2,000 acres of land and sixty 
negroes, besides other property. 


COTTON CROP OF 1867. 


Bales produced.. 2, 240, 283 
Bales exported . 1, 657, 015 


Consumed in United States... 
Consumed in cotton States (estimated). . . a 
Leaving 2, 180, 282 bales actually exported, if we accept the rule laid 
down by the court in Almy vs. California, 24 Howard, 169, which de- 
clares that an article conveyed from one State to another State of the 
Union is an article exported, within the meaning of the Constitution. 
THE QUESTION IN THE CONVENTION. 
he most strenuous opposition to the adoption of the Constitution 
was provoked by the fear that the taxing power it conferred upon the 
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Congress might be arbitrarily exercised. This opposition was only 
quieted by demonstrating that the power had been most carefully 
ed. This may be illustrated by the reply of Alexander Ham- 

ilton: 


Where is the difficulty? Where is the evil? They never can oppress a par- 
ticular State by unequal imposition, because the Constitution has provided a 
fixed ratio, a uniform rule by which this must be regulated. 


Again, in the Federalist, we find the express declaration by Alex. 
Hamilton: : 

The taxes intended to be comprised under the general denomination of in- 
ternal taxes may be subdivided into those of the direct and those of the indi- 


rect kind. * It declares the latter to embrace duties and excises on 
articles of consumption. 

As’to which the writer is at a loss to conceive what can be the nature 
of the difficulties apprehended. 

Regarding direct taxes, the same writer says: 

Let it be remembered that the proportion of these taxes is not to be left to the 
discretion of the National Legislature, but is to be determined by the numbers 
of each State. * * * The abuse of the power of taxation seems to have been 

rovided against with guarded circumspection. In addition to the precaution 

ust mentioned, there is a 8 that all duties, e and excises shall be 
UNIFORM throughout the United States (No. XXXVI.) 
A FORCIBLE ILLUSTRATION, 
In discussing the adoption of the clause conferring upon the Congress 
the general power of taxation, Hon. George Ticknor Curtis, in his His- 
tory of the Constitution, says: 

The practice of taxing the products of a country, as they pass out of its limits 
to enter into the consumption of other nations, can be beneficially exercised only 
by agovernment that can select and arrange the objects of such taxation so as 
to do nearly equal justice to all its producing interests. 

If, for exampl e article of wine were produced only by a single province 
of ce, and all the other provinces produced no commodities sought for by 
other nations, an export duty upon wine would fall wholly upon the single 
province where it was produced, and would place its eee at an unequal 
competition with the wines of other countries. But France produces a variety 
of wines, the growth of many different provinces, and therefore in the adjust- 
ment ofan export duty upon wines the Government of that country, afteradue 
regard to the demand for each kind or class of this commodity, has chiefly to 
consider the effect of such a tax in the comepetition with thesame commodities 
produced by other nations. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution of the United States there 
was not a single production, common to all the States, of sufficient importance 
to become an article of general exportation. Indeed, there were no commod- 
ities produced for exportation by so many of the States that a tax or duty itu- 
3 upon them on leaving the country would operate with anything like 
equality even in different sections of the Union. In fact, from the extreme north- 
ern to the extreme southern boundary of the Union the exports were so various, 
both in kind and amount, that a tax im: on an article the produce of the 
South could not be balanced by a tax imposed upon an article produced or 
manufactured at the North. How, for example, could the burden of an export 
duty on the tobacco of Virginia, or the rice or indigo of South Carolina, be 

ualized by a similar duty on the lumber or fish or flour of other States, * * * 
*TTowever theoretically correct it might have been, therefore, to confer on the 
General Government the same authority to tax exports as to impose duties on 
imported commodities, and the argument for it drawn from the necessities for 
revenue and protection of manufactures was exceedingly strong, the actual 
situation of the country made it quite impracticable to obtain the consent of 
some of the States to a full and complete revenue power. Several of the most 
important persons in the convention were strongly in favor of it. 

ashington, Madison, Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, and Dickinson are known 
to have held the opinion that the Government would be incomplete without a 
power to tax exports as well as imports, But the decided stand taken by South 
Carolina, whose exports for a single year were said by General Pinckney to 
have amounted to £600,000, * * probably led the committee of detail to in- 
sert in their report of a draught of the Constitution a distinct prohibition against 
laying any tax or duty on articles exported from any State. (Volume II, pages 
282-285.) 


A DIRECT TAX MUST BE APPORTIONED. 


In the case of Hylton vs. United States (3 Dallas 171), the four justices 
who heard the arguments and decided the case held that the tax on 
carriages was an indirect tax, ånd therefore constitutionally levied, 
the reason assigned for the finding being that it wasa tax on consump- 
tion or expense. 

Chief-Justice Ellsworth, having just been sworn into office, and not 
having heard the whole of the argument, declined taking any part in 
the decision of the cause. Justice Chase said: 

It seems to me that a tax on expense is an indirect tax, and I think an annual 
tax on a carriage for the conveyance of persons is of that kind, because a car- 


riage is a consumable commodity, and such an annual tax on it is on the ex- 
pense of the owner. 


In expressing his views Justice Patterson used these words: 


The question is whether a tax upon carriages be a direct tax? If it be a direct 
tax it is unconstitutional, because it has been laid pursuant to the rule of uni- 
formity and not to the rule of apportionment. * In answer it has been 
observed that the sum and not the tax is to be apportioned; and that Congress 


raise the apportioned sum. The idea is novel. What, shall land be taxed in 
one State, slaves in another, carriages in a third, and horses in a fourth, or shall 
several of these be thrown together in order to levy and make the quotaed 
sum? The scheme is fanciful. It would not work well, and, perhaps, is utterly 
impracticable. * * * All taxes on expenses or consumption are indirect 
taxes. A tax on carriages is of this kind, and, of course, is not a direct tax. 
Indirect taxes are circuitous modes cf reaching the revenue of individuals who 
generally live according to their means. (3 Dallas, 180.) 


In support of his opinion, Justice Patterson quoted from Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations: 


The impossibility of taxin; le in proportion to their revenue by any 
itation seems to have 8 the invention of taxes upon con- 
commodities; the state not knowing how to tax directly and propor- 

— mone the teeny pni subjec' a to tax — r by er 
expenses, which supposed, in most cases, will be nearly in propogtion 

to their revenues. Their — is taxed by taxing the consumable commodi- 


ties upon which it is laid out. (Volume 3, page 331, London edition, 1789.) 


Blackstone, after describing the several species of taxes that existed 
in early times, speaks of their substitution, in the reign of Richard II 
and Henry VI, by the new system of ‘‘subsidies.’’ This system of 
‘subsidies’? was, he asserts: 

A money tax on persons, levied 5 to 2 wealth; lands being 


valued according to their rental or uction. * These personal assess- 
ments, the subsidies which p them, and the more ancient scutage, hidage, 
and taillage, were, to all intents and purposes, a land tax, and were sometimes 
expressly called so. 


So Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, says: 
ape upon the production of land are, in reality, taxes on rent. (Volume 3, 
i 


THE PRACTICE IN CONGRESS, 

From the organization of our own Government down to the year 
1798, when the first direct tax was laid, by that name, and up to within 
a comparatively recent period (between 1816 and 1861), no internal 
taxes were ever levied in the United States that could not be classed 
as taxes on consumption or expense, or the manufacture of articles for 
consumption. During all these years there was not a tax on personalty 
that operated in the same manner as a tax on land, and yet was laid 
without regard to apportionment. There were duties (taxes) on dis- 
tilled spirits, stills, licenses, carriages, snuff, and refined sugar, on some 
auction sales, 8 TRS duties. 

In an essay, published in Harper’s Magazine for August, 1866, Hon. 
George Ticknor Curtis asserted: 

It may therefore be said that prior to 1861 the Congressional construction of 
the Constitution has been as follows: > 

First. That a tax on land and houses, and a capitation tax, are direct. 

Second. That taxes on specific articles of consumption or expense are indirect, 
Third. That an ad valorem tax on personal property, without reference to 
„ is of the same character as an ad valorem tax on land, both being 

If this is a correct presentation of the views of Congress regarding the 
taxing power conferred upon it by the Constitution—and I believe the 
best Constitutional lawyers concur in that view—it must be admitted 
that this cotton tax, levied as it was, directly upon production, with- 
out reference to its consumption, was in fact a direct tax which, under 
the Constitution, could only be levied by the rule of apportionment. 

IT WAS AN EXPORT TAX. 

The framers of the Constitution had also during the existence of the 
Colonial Government been impressed with the inequalities and difi- 
culties attending duties exacted upon the products of a colony when 
transmitted beyond its borders, and after considerable discussion the 
convention agreed upon the provision that— 2 

No tax or duties shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

In the agreed case I have referred to it was admitted that three- 
fourths to five-sixths of the cotton raised in the United States was ex- 
ported. Therefore on all such cotton the tax of 3 cents per pound was 
in effect an export tax. . 

It will be admitted here that in 1866 and 1867 substantially all the 
cotton raised in certain States which was not exported beyond the sea 
was exported from the State in which it was grown. 

To illustrate, I will refer to the States of Alabama and Arkansas. 
At that time they were almost without cotton mills, and all cotton 
grown in those States was transported either to Europe or to the mills 
of the North and Northeast. At periods in 1867 and 1868, when the 
greater part of the $68,000,000 was collected, cotton was sold by the 
producers as low as from 7 cents to 10 cents per pound. During the 
period when that low price prevailed the effect of the law was to exact 
that cotton raised in Alabama could not be exported from that State 
until an amount equal to more than one-fourth of its value was paid as 
tax to the Federal Government. 

Now, when we consider that all cotton grown in Alabama was solely 
for export to other States, or to foreign countries, we can not resist the 
conclusion that the tax referred to was a tax ‘‘laid on articles exported 
from a State.” 

I think it will be admitted that no fact connected with the agri- 
culture of the United States is more clearly established than that the 
quantity of cotton consumed in the States where it is grown is but an 
insignificant fraction of the total product, the great bulk of it being 
exported to other States in the Union. 

The cotton-tax law has no precedent in the history of our Govern- 
ment, and certainly we can not find any warrant for such legislation 
in the Constitution. 

It has certainly been clearly shown to be a direct tax, and if it can 
be established that such a tax can be imposed by Congress without ref- 
erence to the rule of uniformity and apportionment, then all the objec- 
tions made in the convention to the grant of the taxing power to the 
General Government are shown to have been well founded, and all the 
arguments by which those objections were answered have been falsi- 
fied. 


THE EXPORT TAX IN THE CONVENTION. 
Let us see how doubtful the members of the convention were as to 
the advisability or propriety of conferring this power upon the Con- 


gress. 
From the debates of the convention we learn that when the propo- 
sition to grant a general power of taxation was presented, Mr. Stearn 
urged the necessity of coupling with it the prohibition: no taxes shall 
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be levied on exports.“ He was most emphatic in the expression of his 
unwillingness to leave the question to be governed by aspecial article. 
Note these words: 


He hoped that the Northern States did not mean to deny the Southern this 
security, He acknowledged his jealousy for the productions of the Southern, 
or, as he called them, the staple States. 


Mr. Elisworth said: 


There are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports. First, it will dis- 
courage industry, as taxes on imports discourage luxury. Secondly, the prod- 
uct of the different States is such as to prevent aniformity, There are, indeed, 
but a few articles that could be taxed at all, as tobacco, rice, indigo, and a tax 
on them alone would be unjust, Thirdly, the taxing of exports would engen- 
der incurable jealousies. 

Mr. Williamson asserted that the approval of such a measure by the 
convention— 

Would destroy the last hope for the adoption of the plan. 


Mr. Butler was emphatically opposed to the grant of the taxing 
power, holding it to be— 

Unjust and alarming to the staple States, 

Mr. Gerry held that the grant of the taxing power— 

Would enable the General Government to oppress the State as much as Ire- 
land is oppressed by Great Britain, 

Mr. Madison, who favored the proposed grant of the power to lay 
general taxes, proposed that such power could only be conferred by the 
consent of two-thirds of the Legislatures,” but the proposition was 
negatived, and the provision as it now stands adopted. 


VIEWS OF CONSTITUTIONAL WRITERS. 


Commenting upon this restriction or limitation of the general grant 
of the taxing power conferred upon the Congress, Justice Story says: 

The obvious object of these provisions is to prevent any possibility of apply- 
ing the power to lay taxes or regulate commerce injuriously to the interests of 
any one State so as to favor or aidanother. If Congress were allowed to lay a 
duty on exports from any one State, it might unreasonably injure, or even de- 
stroy, the staple productions or common articles of that State. The inequality 
of such a tax would be extreme. * * The power is, therefore, wholly taken 
away to intermeddle with the subject of exports. 

It surely can need no argument to satisfy any one that an inhibition 
applied to one State loses any of its force when applied to several 
States. When the learned justice says that the Constitution prohibits 
the laying of a tax upon the exports from any one State, he cer- 
tainly desires to be understood as applying the same rule to all or any 
group of the States united in one government. 

In considering the restrictions on the powers of Congress embodied 
in the text of the Constitution, the learned Dr. William Rawle, in his 
treatise on the Constitution, says: 

The general principie on which it (the Constitution) is constructed being de- 
clared and manifest throughout, it follows that to no pu inconsistent with 
or extending beyond that principle can its power of legislation be carried. Yet 
it was expedient in some instances to introduce positive exceptions; in some 
to qualify powers enumerated or implied, and in others to secure by explicit 
declarations both the Republican foundation and the equality of the States in 
all points within the enen ofthe General Government. 

It has been re edly observed that the leading principle of the whole Con- 
stitution is uniformity in respect to the several States, as far as it can be ob- 
tained. Thenaturalor artificial products of States are different. To laya gen- 
eral duty on the exports ofrice or cotton or tobacco would affect only the South- 
ern States; on flour or grain, principally the Central States, and on the domestic 
manufactures would operate chiefly on the Northern and Eastern States en- 
gage eoan them, yet without this restriction perhaps it might be done. (Pages 

It will be observed that this distinguished writer had even at that 
early day anticipated this very question, and alludes to the effect on the 
Southern States of an export tax on rice, cotton, and tobacco. 


THE ACT ITSELF SHOWS ITS ILLEGALITY, 


The act of Congress under which the cotton tax was imposed is sufi- 
cientin itself to show that the tax was unconstitutional. ‘The fifth sec- 
tion proposes to inflict the penalty of fine and imprisonment upon— 
any person or persons who shall convey or attempt to convey from any State 
in which cotton is produced, to any port or place without the United States any 
cotton upon which the tax has not been paid— 
and to guard against the possibility of misunderstanding or miscon- 
struing the intent and purpose of the act it was provided in the first 
section of the bill: 


No drawback shall in ay case be allowed on raw or unmanufactured cotton 
ofany tax paid thereon when exported in the raw or unmanufactured condi- 
tion. 


While in the sixth section it is provided— 

That upon articles manufactured exclusively from cotton, when exported, 
there shall be allowed as a drawback an amount equal to the internal tax which 
shall have been assessed and paid upon such articles in their finished condi- 
tion, and in addition thereto a drawback or allowance of as many cents per 
pound upon the price of cotton cloth, yarn, thread or knit fabrics * * * as 
shall have been assessed and paid in the form of an internal tax upon the raw 
cotton entering into the manufacture of said cloth or other article, 

These several provisions of the law certainly constitute a distinct and 
positive legislative declaration that no raw cotton shull be exported 
until it has paid a tax, and certainly no one will contend that this was 
not an export tax because it was not so designated or because it is ex- 
pressly called an internal tax. Such a contention would involve the 
assumption that Congress had the power to change things by merely 
changing their names. 

In the case of Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, 419) the court de- 
cided that an act of a State requiring importers to take out a license 


for which they shall pay $50, is repugnant to that provision of the Con- 
stitution which declares that— t 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any im or duty on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws, 

Chief. Justice Marshall says: 

In performing the delicate and important-duty of construing clauses in the 
Constitution of our country, which involve conflicting powers of the Govern- 
ment of the Union and of the respective States, it is proper to takea view of the 
literal meaning of the words to expounded, of their connection with other 
words, and of the general objects to be accomplished by the prohibitory clause, 
or by the grant of power, i > ae 

And in considering the arguments of counsel, that it was within the 
power of a State to tax occupations, and that the tax of $50 on the 
wholesale dealers in imported was nothing more than the exer- 
cise of their power, Justice Marshall used these words (page 444): 


But if it should be proved that the — 5 on the article itself would be repug- 
nant to the Constitution, it is still argued that this is not a tax upon the article, 
but on the person. The State, it is said, may tax occupations, and this is noth- 
ing more. 

It is impossible to conceal from ourselves that this is varying the form with- 
out varying the substance. Itis treating a prohibition which is general as if it 
were confined to a particular mode of doing the forbidden thing. All must per- 
ceive thata tax on the sale of an artiele imported only for sale is a tax on the 
article itself. 

Chief-Justice Taney delivered the opinion in tha case of Almy vs. 
State of California (24 Howard, 169), which decided that— 

A stamp duty imposed by the Legislature of California upon bills of lading 
for gold or silver, transported from that State to any port or place out of the 
State, is a tax on exports, and the law of the State unconstitutional and void. 

In delivering the opinion Mr. Taney said: 

We think this case can not be distinguished from that of Brown vs. The State 
of Maryland, reported in 12 Wheat., 419. That case was decided in 1827, and 
the decision hasalways been regarded and followed as the true construction of 
the clause of the Constitution now in question. 


And in replying to Mr. Benjamin’s argument, by which he endeav- 
ored to show that the prohibitory clause of the Constitution only ap- 
plied to articles actually shipped, the learned jurist said: 

But a tax or duty on a bill of lading, although differing in form from a duty 
on the article shipped, is in substance the same thing. 

ITS EFFECT PROVES IT3 CHARACTER, 

If we should designate an appropriation bill as a means of raising 
revenue the appropriation bill would nevertheless remain an authority 
to expend money, even though it were officially called a bill to raise 
money. 

But the Jaw not only undertakes to impose, and did impose, a tax 
which is distinctly and expressly prohibited; it goes a step further and 
discriminates against the producer of the cotton and favors the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the agriculturist. Raw cotton exported must 
pay a tax of 3 cents per pound, but manufactured cotton exported is re- 
lieved of the tax previously laid upon the raw product. It will thus 
be seen that the Government exacted 3 cents per pound from the pro- 
ducer of the cotton, and then the 3 cents per pound paid by the planter 
was donated to the manufacturer when his product was exported. 

The law was violative of both the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution in almost every sense. It proposed to levy a tax which the or- 
ganic law, under which the Congress possesses all its powers, expressly 
says shall not be levied; it was neither apportioned to the States ac- 
cording to numbers nor uniform in its effects, as all sueh taxes are re- 
quired to be; it was oppressive to one great industry while stimulating 
and protecting another. And to conclude, it was a tax upon a people 
who by force were denied representation in the Federal Congress from 
November, 1865, to June, 1868, the period during which nearly every 
dollar—quite nineteen-twentieths—of the cotton tax was collected. 

It has been argued that the decision of the Supreme Court in Hylton 
vs. The United States (3 Dallas, 171) justifies the imposition of the cot- 
ton tax, but those who fall into this error fail to observe that carriages 
are articles of use and consumption, that they are found in all the 
States, and are presumably distributed with substantial equality in 
localities where wealth approximates to uniformity in distribution, and 
notwithstanding this marked difference many eminent lawyers have 
held that the decision in the 3 Dallas case was erroneous. 


MR. MADISON’S VIEWS. 
Mr. Madison, who probably knew as well as, if not better than, any 
man in the country the intent and purpose of every phrase and word 


used in the Constitution, speaking of the case, declared that the tax on 
carriages succeeded ‘‘in spite of the Constitution“ (Works, volume 2, 


page 14); that the proposition laid down by the court struck at the 


Constitution! (ibid., page 160), and that there never was a question on 
which his mind was more satisfied. 

If Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, and one of the first law- 
yers of his time, not only questioned but actually took issue with the 
Supreme Court in the Hylton case (3 Dall.), how emphatic would that 
distinguished jurist have been in denouncing the absolute unconstitu- 
tionality of the cotton tax, and how appropriate would be this language 
of Chief-Justice Marshall, in 12 Wheaton, page 144: 


It is impossible to conceal from ourselves that this is varying the form with- 
out varying the substance. It is treating a prohibition which is general as if it 
were confined to a particular mode of doing the forbidden thing. 


In support of Mr. Madison’s position it should be observed that the 
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court itself did not appear to be altogether certain as to the correct- 
ness of their construction, and while stating that they did not think 
the tax on carriages was a direct tax, they coupled the opinion with a 
doubt as to the power of the Supreme Court to declare an act of Con- 
gress void on the ground of its being contrary to and in violation of 
the Constitution. This is expressed by Justice Chase in these words: 


As I do not think the tax on carriages is a direct tax, it is unnecessary at this 
time for me to determine whether this court constitutionally possesses the power 
to declare an act of Congress void on the ground of its being made contrary to 
and in violation of the Constitution; butif the court have such power I am free 
to declare that I will never exercise it but in a very clea 


r case, 

This, I believe, was the first hearing in which Justice Chase partici- 
pated, and the doctrine announced by him regarding the power of the 
court is very different from the usage of the court in later years. 

LAW AND EQUITY OF THE CASE. 

If the constantly repeated decisions of the Supreme Court are to be 
regarded as binding upon us, we must admit that the direct tax was a 
constitutional and valid exercise of the taxing power conferred upon 
Congress. 

If we accept the ordinary significance of a divided tribunal of the 
dignity of the Supreme Court of the United States, we must admit that 
the cotton tax is of questionable validity. If we consider the last- 

“named tax in reference tothe uniform practice of Congress in imposing 
direct taxes, we must confess that the cotton tax was illegal, and there- 
fore all money collected under its pretended authority was improperly 
extorted, and, applying the language of Lord Camden, the attempt to 
enforce it did the South awrong. I refrain from using the strong lan- 
guage of this great jurist. 

Lord Camden said it was robbery. Isay it is unjust. 

I believe no one who has spoken in favor of the bill has pretended 
that the direct-tax law in any way infringed the Constitution, nor do 
they contend that it was unjust in any respect. 

The strongest argument in favor of the bill seems to be that we have 
a surplus in the Treasury, and that its distribution would be beneficial. 

I believe it is admitted that every State has its agent urging the pas- 
sage of the bill, and I think it is also conceded that before the measure 
was introduced they had made contracts with their respective States 
quite satisfactory to themselves, in some instances the percentage to 

' be the attorneys being from one-third to one-half theamountsought 
to be refunded. 

In both equity and law the cotton tax stands upon a very different 

basis. The people who paid it have unceasingly contended that it 
was illegal. All admit that it was imposed upon a people who were 
refused the right of representation in the Congress of the United States, 
and by special laws were denied any participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 
Our opponents concede that it was not uniform in its operation, and 
that it was not apportioned according to population; and the history 
of the case shows clearly that it was a tax upon an article exported 
from a State. There can be no doubt as to the duty of Congress in 
matters so clear and plain as these. 

I have discussed this question to show the great propriety of so 
amending the bill as to give us an opportunity of voting at the same 
time upon the proposition to return the money collected by the Gov- 
ernment under the direct tax and the cotton tax, and I think all wili 
admit the justice and equity of the proposition. 

MARVELOUS ADVANCEMENT OF THE SOUTH, 

I was glad to hear the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] speak 
of the wonderful prosperity of his great and powerful State, and it is 
with almost inexpressible gratification that I view the well-nigh un- 
exampled and marvelous development throughout that great 
section called the Southland of our Republic. The eyes of all the 
world are fixed upon that highly-favored land, and all peoples are 
ee of our well-nigh boundless but until recently almost hidden 
wealth. 

The capitalist, the men of industry, energy, and enterprise, the skilled 
mechanic, the ambitious youth, and the hopeful laborer, are all com- 
ing among us to find a hospitable welcome and happy homes, and en- 
joy with us the advantages and blessings which God has showered so 
lavishly upon us. 

The next census will show a changed condition in the South as com- 
2 with the last, which is certainly highly gratifyipg. I learn from 

complete reports of governors and commissioners of agriculture that 
the assessed value of property in certain of those States has increased 
$970,000, 000 in Jess than seven years. The addition to the railroadsis 
reported at 17,300 miles, a gain of 89 percent. The value of farm prod- 
ucts has increased $170,000,000, while live-stock has increased $182,- 
000,000, and there has been a gain of more than 50 per cent. in the 
value of the grain produced. 

In 1880 we mined 6,000,000 tons of coal, whereas we now mine 17,- 
000,000 tons, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. 

States which seven years since yielded 332,000 tons of pig-iron now 
produce nearly 1,000,000 tons, an increase of 300 per cent., and while 
the public press informs us that mortgages and debts are increasing 
in alarming proportions among the farmers and artisans of the West, 
it also telis us that obligations of this character are steadily decreasing 
throughout the entire South; that while labor and capital throughout 
the North are arrayed against each other in an apparently interminable 


and relentless warfare, boycotts, strikes, and lock-outs being of almost 

daily occurrence, such things are unknown in the South, where the 

employer and the workman move on in harmony and peace, happiness, 

prosperity, and contentment being the almost universal rule. 
ALABAMA’S TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS. 

Alabama, which in 1879 was the tenth State in the Union in the 
production of pig-iron, now leads all the States of the South, and with 
one exception, will soon exceed all other States both North and South, 

The best of steel is now made in Alabama by a process of recent in- 
vention. 

Manufacturing cities are springing up as if by magie. 

Glass-works, iron-works of all kinds, cotton-mills, mammoth car- 
works, and other industrial enterprises are being erected in the mineral 
belt and beside the clear waters of the beautiful Tennessee. Silent and 
uninhabited wastes of a few years ago are now the busy homes of the 
artisan, and the honest farmer, who but yesterday watched the sun sink 
below the golden horizon, now beholds a cloud of smoke by day and a 
pos of fire by night, telling him of the great transformation which 

taken place, and of the triumphs of progress and material advance- 
ment, 


The Tariff— Mortgages and Millionaires, 


SPEEOH 
HON. A. M. DOOKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of revenue— 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I confess that it is with some degree of embarrass- 
ment that I attempt at this time a discussion of the principles involved 
in the pending bill, for the reason that I am the first one of the mi- 
litia“ forces to follow the ‘‘regulars’’ of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 

In this great country, with its teeming population, its vast area, its 
great diversity of soil, climate, and production, there are necessarily 
conflicting and clashing interests; but there is no conflict, real or im- 
aginary, which can not be satisfactorily adjudicated if we but apply to 
its consideration the spirit of patriotism, moderation, and prudence. 

Let us invoke this spirit in the conduct of the debate, and endeavor 
to reach a conclusion that will subserve the best interests of the whole 
people. 

Before proceeding, however, it is of paramount interest and moment 
to recognize the fact that a tariff is a tax. 

A revenue tariff is a tax designed to meet the current needs of the 
Government, administered upon an economical basis. A protective tariff 
is a system in virtue of which a partial and discriminative bonus is af- 
fixed to certain industries to the disparagement of others, vastly tran- 
scending the uses of governmental expenditures, and in the teeth of 
the equitable maxim that all taxation should be levied for public . 
purposes.“ 

Let us assume that every patriot is willing to contribute his fair 
quota to the maintenance of the Government. Does not the assump- 
tion imply his right to demand that the distribution of the burden 
shall be rigidly impartial? An obligation is reciprocal in its very es- 
sence; a governmental obligation, therefore, must be commensurate 
with the nation, and must exclude the idea of class, section, or dis- 
tinction of party. eo. 

Mr. Chairman, the great question of tariff abatement is exigent; it is 
to-day the dominating issue in American politics, and itis therefore the 
part of wisdom to admit its vital importance, as there are none so poor, 
none so lowly, none so down-troflden from whom the heavy hand of the 
present tax is ever lifted. The unabated rate of war taxation increases 
the cost of nearly every necessary of life, and is severest where the ar- 
ticle is most imperative and most universal, Among the four thousand 
articles subsidiary to this enormous revenue there is in this system, sup- 
posed to be of the people, for the people, and by the people, scarcely a 
single article of absolute necessity from the cradle to the grave that eludes 
the insatiate clutch of the Federal tax-gatherer or the more inordinate 
greed and grasp of the home manufacturer. 

But, sir, aside from the ethics of the question, shall we disregard the 
experience of the past, the dangers of the present, and the menace to the 
future business of the country, and stubbornly pursue a policy which 
is annually piling into the coffers of the Treasury superfluous millions, 
legitimately and imperatively needed in the channels of trade? Let 
us rather, Mr. Chairman, try to meet the issues of this great argument 
and seek to discern the inferences of duty and of safety. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION, 
Municipal, county,and State governments are usually maintained by 
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a system of direct taxation, based either upon the value of real or per- 
sonal property, or the incomes of corporations and individuals. This 
method of raising revenue is in thorough accord with the genius of our 
institutions, exacting, as it does, the greatest amount from the rich and 
prosperous, and laying the lightest burdens upon the struggling poor. 
‘Whatever theoretical criticism might find wherewith to reproach the 
system, it has this even-handed justice inits right hand: the tax-payer 
can reckon with unerring exactness as to the precise amount of his con- 
tribution, and receive therefor a receipt in minutest detail, both as to 
item and aggregate. 

The Federal Government employs both the direct and the indirect 
systems of taxation. By the latter it gathers in its greatest store of 
revenue, laying as it does tribute upon foreign manufacturers the 
market for whose wares and merchandise is within our borders. This 
scheme of taxation is indirect; for, whereas the importer pays the im- 
post tax to the Government at our ports of entry, he presently reim- 
burses himself to that extent by adding the duty to the selling price 
of the goods, the simple and last analysis of the transaction being that 
the consumer pays both. 

The tariff, therefore, increases the cost of every imported article con- 
sumed by the people. It is true that the Government receives this added 
tax or impost; and the objaction, therefore, does not lie against the sys- 
tem, but only against its prohibitory features which operate disastrously 
by diverting the revenue derived under it from the vaults of the Treas- 
ury to the pockets of the home manufacturer. To illustrate the cor- 
rectness of this proposition it must be remembered that the average 
duty on imported goods is 47 per cent. If, therefore, an article of for- 
eign manufacture is valued at 81 it must pay a duty of 47 per cent. be- 
fore it can be sold in our market, and the cost to the consumer will be 
$1.47. The home manufacturer of a like article of course either raises 
the price of the article by the addition of the impost, or more usually 
lowers the price upon the commodity, only so far as to undersell the 
foreign producer and exclude him practically from competition. For 
it goes without saying that foreigners can not be expected to ship us 
merchandise for mere amusement and lose money at the same time. 
The virtual result of the system is, therefore, prohibitory as to foreign 
imports; turning over our home market to the tender mercies of our 
oms manufacturers, who are thus “protected’’ to the extent of the 

uty. 

Sir, the present system is fundamentally wrong in its operation, 
and fundamentally ridiculous in the pleas set up for its continuance. 
If I may be pardoned a momentary digression to anticipate the order 
of my t, and advert to one of these many sophistical and spu- 
rious pleas, I would remark that the plea of “infant industries“ 
would be so grotesquely ludicrous, were it not fraught with such seri- 
ous results, that the refutation would be involved in itsstatement. If 
these giant monopolies are mere infants what manner of person, think 
you, would be a mature and bearded industry ? 

But to resume; the President in his annual message made the fol- 
lowing pertinent remarks in this connection: 


But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
po! and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus 
the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use 
these im articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or mana- 
factured in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and 
econ are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render 

t possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. 

So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles, mill- 
ions of our people, who never used and never saw any of the foreign products, 
pores and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay there- 

for nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported articles, Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the 
public Treasury, but the great majority of cur citizens, who buy domestic arti- 
cles of the same class, pay a sum at least N equal to this duty to 
the home manufacturer. This reference to operation of our tariff laws is 
not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly re- 
minded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products as well as those who consume imported articles, and thus 
create a tax upon all our people. 


LOCAL FISCAL MANAGEMENT. 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that the same business principles are 
involved in determining the rate of Federal taxation that prevails in the 
management of the fiscal affairs of States and municipalities. In these 
local administrations, where the revenue accrues from direct taxation 
alone, we find the entire population, irrespective of party, insisting 
upon the lowest rate of such taxation consistent with the public needs. 
The Republican here goes hand in hand with his Democratic neighbor 
in the earnest advocacy of low taxes and economical expenditures. 
Both, properly, demand the most effleient administration at the small- 
est practicable cost. 

If the school-house, complete in its appointments, is paid for, and the 
rate of taxation is found to be greater than the educational needs of 
the community, taxation is reduced at once by ‘‘ unanimous consent. 
If the municipality has liquidated its indebtedness, after having erected 
adequate public buildings, and furnished other needful equipment, the 
rate of taxation is diminished without dissent, and such is the case 


in the higher functions of the State itself, as well as the subordinate 
and minor affairs of the counties, whatever party may hold the helms 
which steer them all. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party of Missouri was entrusted with the 
conduct of the affairs of that great Commonwealth a little more than fif- 
teen yearsago; and within that time and in harmony with these princi- 
ples has reduced the State debt from $23, 000,000 to less than $10,000,000. 
This creditable result has been attained, whilst at the same time the 
scale of taxation has been reduced; and the Republican party has given 
its thorough assent and approval to both the reduction of the debt and 
the diminution of the tax. 

And so, sir, we are confronted with the manifest anomaly, that whilst 
the people are in entire accord in regard to the fiscal policy of State, 
county, and municipal affairs, yet when we approach the question of 
national finances, we find the views of the two great political parties 
widely divergent. 

The Democratic party, consistent with its record as to local taxation, 
has been unswerving in its demand for taxation for national revenue, 
whilst the attitude of the Republican party has been hitherto unshaken 
in its clamor for a protective tax. 

Let us examine for a moment the salient pleas in their argument; 
and as preliminary it may be well to submit an exhibit of the condition 
of the Treasury, so that we may definitely discern whether or not the 
necessity for tariff reform actually exists. 

PUBLIC DEBT AND SURPLUS. „ 

The interest-bearing bonded debt on the first day of the current year 
(after deducting the Navy pension fund, $14,000,000) amounted to 
$1,027,761,742. Of this sum, $230,544,600 bears interest at the rate of 
4} per cent., payable September 1, 1891; $64,623,512 mature March 19, 
1895, to January 1, 1899, inclusive, bearing interest at 6 per cent.; and 
$732,442,100 mature July 1, 1907, this last installment bearing 4 per 
cent, interest. The Government has no option on any part of this 
indebtedness, having no prerogative of redemption prior to the maturity 
of the bonds. 

The annual receipts, expenditures, and surplus of the Treasury for 
the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888, and the estimated total surplus 
at the close of the current fiscal year are shown in the following table: 


Year ending— | Revenue. Expenditures. Surplus. 
..| $350, 388, 150. 01 | $330, 952, 604. SL $49, 405, 545. 20 
420, 240,887.05 | 364, 673,087.51 55, 567, 849. 51 
66, 182, 214. 52 


| 436, 242, 036.02 | 370, 059, 821.50 


Total surplus for three years.. ...... ese e sseses $171, 155, 609. 26 
Average annual surplus ............... „ 57,051, 869.75 
Surplus in Treasury April 1, 1888. ave 104,573, 930, 34 
Estimated surplus June 30, 1888... . . .. . . sees, 155, 000, 000. 00 


And so, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that in the last three years we 
haye garnered up a superfluous accumulation, which to a sober and re- 
flective apprehension is simply startling, to the enormous sum of $171,- 
155,609.26 in excess of the total expenditures of the Government. An 
average annual surplus of $57,051,869.75! This wanton drain upon the 
resources of the people, supplemented by the accumulations of prior 
years, it is estimated, will augment the surplusage in the Treasury to 
the startling exhibit of $155,000,000 at the close of the present fiseal 
year, June 30, over and above the reservation of $100,000,000, for the 
eee of greenbacks, in compliance with the requirements of the 

W. 


Mr. Chairman, shall we, in the light reflected from this picture, illu- 
minating as it does the imminent dangers of financial disturbance, 
continue the policy of overtaxation? Both of the great political par- 
ties have solemnly pledged themselves to revise the tariff and reduce 
this appalling surplus, and, sir, the people inexorably clamor for the 
speedy redemption of these pledges. 

The President, commenting upon the plethoric condition of the Treas- 
ury, remarks most pertinently and pungently that— 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guarantees to every cit- 
izen the full enjoyment of ali the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deductions as may be his share towards the careful and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is pain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden of 
national taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences, 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the pe 
ple’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-p 
for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, thus crippling 
our national energies, suspending our country's development, preventing in- 
vestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, and invit- 
ing schemes of public plunder. 

Mr. Chairman, this constantly augmenting surplus of useless and 
idle money is a reproach to our financial policy, and it has also, sir, the 
graver aspect of being a menace to the industrial interests of the country. 
The President has emphasized our present posture by declaring that 
‘ttit is a condition which confronts us, and not a theory,” and that it is 
the high behest of the people’s representatives to devise an e 
and speedy change in this untoward and disastrous condition. 
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DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the question remains, What disposition shall be 
made of the surplus now in the Treasury, and in what manner shall 
we reduce taxation so as to prevent its recurrence? 

Prior to the beginningof the present fiscal year the Treasury Depart- 
ment applied a portion of the surplus to the redemption of United 
States bonds which were subject to call at the pleasure of the Goy- 
ernment. 

There being now no bonds payable at call, and none maturing until 
September 1, 1891, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to purchase 
outstanding bonds to the full extent of the surplus that may accumu- 
late prior to the close of the present fiscal year. 

However, this means of restoring to the channels of healthful circu- 
lation the money now producing congestion by lying in the Treasury 
may involve the payment of premiums, and however, in some lesser 
degree, in itself objectionable, yet, sir, does it seem the only practicable 
escape from the present accumulation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party isacquitted of any responsibility 
whatever for the condition of our fiscal affairs requiring the purchase 
of bonds and the payment of premiums, It was a Republican Congress 
and a Republican Executive that passed and approved the refunding- 
tax act of July 14, 1870, under which the bonds bearing 4} and 4 per 
cent. were issued, and the date of their payment deferred until 1891 and 
1907, respectively. The Democratic administration is therefore com- 
pelled to putchase these bonds at a premium to reduce the surplus. 

Notonly this, Mr. Chairman, but the Republican party is solely re- 
sponsible for that condition which compels the American people to pay 
an excessive rate of interest on their bonded indebtedness. As tersely 
stated by the eloquent gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
in a recent debate: 

The difference between 2} or 3 per cent., the rate at which we could borrow 
money, and 4and 4} per cent. that we are paying on these bonds—a sum easily 
ealculable—is the p sum that the American people are annually paying 
for the glorious privilege of having had Mr. JOHN SHERMAN as Secretary of 
the Treasury during the interregnum of Mr. Hayes. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the danger of a surplus in the future may be 
avoided by extravagant appropriations, by reduction or abolition of in- 
ternal taxation of whisky and tobacco, or by lowering the schedule ot 
tariff taxation. 

I trust that the first suggestion, as embodying a practicable device 
for the attainment of surplusage reduction, will be accorded but poor 
favor by either branch of Congress. The disfavor with which .it will be 
greeted by the Executive has already been anticipated by his recent 
utterance: 

Of course it is not expected that unnecessary and extravagant appropriations 
will be made for the purpose of avoiding the accumulation of an excess of rev- 
enue. Such expenditure, besides the demoralization of all just conceptions of 
publie duty which it entails, stimulates a habit of reckless improvidence not in 
the least consistent with the mission of our people or the high and beneficent 
purposes of our Government. y 

The revenue derived from the taxes on whisky and tobacco entails no 
hardship upon the people and should remain undisturbed, As a meas- 
ure of compromise I might be willing to concede the reduction or abo- 
lition of the tobacco tax, but, sir, I am unalterably opposed to any 
lowering of the tax on whisky. If we are to credit the intimations of 
oar friends on the other side, whisky is essentially a Democratic lux- 
ury [laughter], and, in this view of the case, I had supposed, of course, 
our Republican friends would unite with us in demanding the reten- 
tion of the tax upon this product. Upon this proposition, however, 
there seems to be some doubt, as the distinguished leader on the other 
side [Mr. KELLEY] has already declared himself in favor of abolishing 
the whisky tax, and is re-enforced in this demand by another eminent 
Republican leader [Senator WILSON, of Iowa], who expresses his views 
in the Recorp of April 6, 1883, page 2871, in the following terms: 

Mr. President, we are still confronted with our annual surplus revenue of 
about $60,000,000. Is there no way by which we can get rid of it without dis- 
turbing our true industrial conditions? It seems to mo that there is a way 
which is both short and clear. We have one public tax the gross yield per 
annum of which more than equals the reduction of revenue we are called on to 
make. The tax on intoxicating liquors is the one to whichI refer. This is 
where I would make the reduction. 

It therefore appears, Mr. Chairman, that two of the great leaders of 
the Republican party have boldly taken position in favor of striking 
off the whisky tax. The Democratic party accepts the issue tendered 
and is quite willing to take the judgment of the people upon the prop- 
osition. In my opinion the country is not yet prepared to accept cheap 
whisky and high-priced clothing as a proper measure of tax reform. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Upon this point I quote again succinctly from the Executive: 

Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplus is taken 
from the people and put into the public Treasury, consists of a tariff or duty 
levied upon importations from abroad, and internal-revenue taxes levied upon 
the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. It must be con- 
ceded that none of the things subjected to internal-revenue taxation are, strictly 

king, necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation by 


consumers of these articles, and there seems to be nothing so well able to 
bear the burden without ip to any portion of the people. 


Mr. Chairman, from whatever point we view this question of excess- 


ive Federal taxation our ultimate and inevitable determination must 
be the schedule of the tariff tax; upon this point must revolve the sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Sir, I trust that I can safely assume that no diminution whatever will 
be made in the tribute upon whisky. Upon tobacco for the last fiscal 
year the tax aggregated $30,108,067.13, of which amount the sum of 
$12, 682,137.19 was derived from cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, and snuff, 
and yet if, in the spirit of concession, the entire amount be stricken off, 
there will yet assail us the exigency for a reduction of at least $45,000,- 
000, as per the tariff schedule. 

If, however, as is probable, the tax on manufactured tobacco alone, 
amounting, in round numbers, to $18,000,000, be stricken off, there 
must still be a reform in the tariff schedule of about $60,000,000. 

DOES PROTECTION BENEFIT LABOR? 

It now seems, Mr. Chairman, that we are prepared to advance to the 
scrutiny of the arguments used against this scheme of reduction, and 
in favor of a protective tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, the so-ealled ‘‘protective ” system operates in placing 
$5 in the hands of the manufacturers for $1 which finds its way into the 
vaults of the Government. The inequality and injustice of the system 
are as patent as the motives of the advocates of its continuance are ap- 
parent. The guise in which the thought is dressed is a flimsy one in- 
deed—the protection of the laboring man. Sir, the simple resolution 
of this issue might be reached by the unvarnished assertion that busi- 
ness per se, under whatever name, is ing and exacting ; is dom- 
inated by no instinct of philanthropy, but by the law of supply and 
demand in open and competitive market. This law fixes the wage 
rather than the profit upon the manufacture. 

A protective tariff can only benefit labor by increasing itsdemand, and 
this is practically limited to the home market, as shown by the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. It there appears that in 1880 
but 9.65 per cent. of the manufactured product was sold abroad. The 
tariff is, therefore, rather a hindrance to the laborer, limiting him, as 
it does, to the degree of employment necessary to supply the demands 
of the home market alone and leaving him to drift idly upon our shores 
when such demands shall have been fully met. The salient features 
of protection, in so far as they relate to labor, may be succinctly sum- 
marized. 

First. It is insisted that the great body of our people shall pay taxes 
to the manufacturers, in order that these shall be thus enabled to pay 
higher wages to the laborers. 

Second. The taxes collected under the system are paid by one por- 
tion of our population for the assumed benefit of another portion, such 
tax being in no wise a contribution in whole or in part by foreign na- 
tions. 

Third. It is manifest, therefore, that the integrity of the entire su- 
perstrneture of the system lies in the good faith of the manufacturers, 
and their intent and willingness to dispense some of this enormous 
bonus to their laborers. With this view of the case before us, let us 
in a brief space ascertain where the money actually goes, and we may 
then discover that we have in reality been protecting“ the wrong 
man. 

COST OF THE TARIFF. 

By the census of 1880 it appears that the entire manufactured prod- 
uct of the United States aggregated $5,369,579,191, and of this amount 
10 per cent., in round numbers, was sold to foreign countries. Deduct- 
ing this amount of exportation, $536,957,919, from the total product, 
we find the consumption by the home market amounted to $4,832,621,- 
272. or an annual per capita average of $277 for the 17,392,099 persons 
who are engaged in the various avocations and who maintain the rest 
of the population. Estimating that of this domestic consumption only 
20 per cent. of its value, instead of 41 per cent., was added by the tariff, 
we yet find the increased cost to the people of the United States to at- 
tain the enormous aggregate of $966,524,254, an average per capita tax 
of $19.27. 

Mr. Chairman, the great State from which I hail, with her popula- 
tion of 2,168,380, contributed of this amount $40,784,682.60, whilst 
the people of the district I have the honor to represent on this floor were 
taxed to the extent of $3,047,571, the items of taxation, being in detail, 
by counties, as follows: 


Amount 
of tax. 


Popula- 
tion, 


Counties, 
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J am a Mr. Chairman, that the advocates of protection insist 
that this estimate of the increased cost of the manufactured product by 
reason of the tariff is excessive. But, sir, the very fact of the manu- 
facturers’ unwillingness to abate their present profits, or if they be will- 
ing to concede the necessity for reform, their insistance that the reduc- 
tion shall not fall upon their products, is conclusive of their emoluments 
under the law. 

As affecting the farther proposition, that the present rates are neces- 

to the maintenance of present wages, let-us scan for a brief space 
the statistics which ascertain the profits of the manufacturers. 
PROFITS OF THE MANUFACTURER. 

The census of 1880 showed the capital invested in manufacturing 
to be $2,790,272,606. The value of the manufactured product was 
$5,369,579,191; the cost of the materials $3,396,823,549, and the wages 
paid, after deducting those paid to tailors, plasterers, milliners, masons, 
carpenters, butchers, blacksmiths, bakers, and agricultural implement 
makers, not in any wise protected, amounted to 8799, 358,445. To as- 
certain the profit of the manufacturers we have only to add the cost of 
wages and materials and deduct this total from the total value of the 
product, and by this means we have a profit determined of $1,173,397,- 
197, or 42 per cent. of the capital invested. To further emphasize the 
exorbitant profit received by the manufacturers let us ascertain the 
capital embarked in certain lines of industry which produce some of 
the necessaries of life. 

By the census of 1880 it appears that the capital employed in the 
manufacture of woolen goods was $96,095,564; the total product $160,- 
606,721; cost of materials $100,845,611; and wages paid $25,836,392. 
A net profit in this industry of $33,924,718, or 35 per cent. upon the 
capital invested. 

By a similar computation we have the net profit on worsted goods of 
29 per cent., on cotton goods 22 per cent., and on boots and shoes of 
45 per cent. 

From a careful review of these tables the conclusion is inevitable 
that the manufacturers are receiving excessive bounty, not warranted 
by the legitimate needs of their respective industries and which is only 
enjoyed by the 44,019 owners of manufacturing establishments. Con- 
ceding for the argument’s sake any reasonable accessories of expendi- 
ture in the way of supervision, risk,,and wear, and interest upon the 
original capital, the profit yet realized by the manufacturer is vastly in 
excess of that realized in any other legitimate investment. 

The manufacturer claims that this profit is largely for the benefit of 
the laboring man. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I was a manufacturer possibly I might come 
before Congress like the others with this sort of plaintive appeal, but 
whenever I find any business man asking a legislative body for some 
favor in the interest of the poor workingman I always feel like 
tightening the strings on my pocket-book. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] s 

Mr. KERR. Why do you not quit the banking business and go into 
this profitable business of manufacturing? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why, my friend, I remain in the banking business 
for the same reason that these other gentlemen remain in the manu- 
facturing business—because it pays. [Laughter.] We do not, how- 
ever, ask for legislative aid, as we are organized under a State charter 
and can not possibly be advantaged by legislation; but I never would 
appear before any legislative body asking aid for myself or for my busi- 
ness, masquerading behind the interests of the ‘‘laboring men.“ [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] The Republican party has been the spe- 
cial friend and champion of the banking interest, and in the Forty- 
seventh Congress removed the tax from bank capital, bank deposits, 
and bank checks, while it left the taxes on the necessaries of life. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, manufacturers have asupplementary element 
of protection in 3,000 miles of ocean, a balance in their favor of freight, 
insurance, etc., in addition to the absolute and intrinsic bounty wrung 
from domestic consumers, ~ 

Against this picture are the naked outlines of the one presented by 
the pursuits of my people. These men,worthy as the best, are inex- 
orably destined, with the meager exception of the owners of 182,369 
sheep, as shown by the census of 1880, to undergo day in and day out, 
year in and year out, the bitter cold of winter and the weary heat of 
summer with no kind of governmental aid whatever. 

Sir, I have the pleasure and honor of representing one of the most 
progressive and enlightened agricultural districts in the United States; 
and Iam unwilling that this people who receive, perhaps, but 4 per 
cent. net on their farming investments should be further taxed for the 
benefit of less than fifty thousand favored manufacturers. Equal and 
exact justice should be rendered unto every man who is sheltered un- 
der the broad ægis of the American flag. 

The business of the manufacturers with only $2,790,272,606 of capi- 
tal yielded a profit of $1,173,397,197—42 per cent; while the farmers 
with an investment of $12,104,081,430, were able only to realizea pro- 
duct valued at $2,213,402,564, which, after deducting labor and other 
legitimate expenditures, will amount to less than 5 per cent. on the 
capital invested. And now, Mr. Chairman, having traced the people’s 


money collected under this system into the pockets of the manufactur- 
ers, it becomes a question of grave moment; what account do they 
render of this enormous tribute? For, under any rational system of 
protection to labor, they are only themselves the custodians of this 
trust, because after they shall have allowed themselves the reasonable 
profit designed, they must disburse the residue to their laborers. 

Sir, I wage no contest with the manufacturer, as to his just gain and 
recompense. I desire to see his enterprises progressive, prosperous, 
and stable, and that the General Government shall foster them to this 
extent. Eut that the rest of this great nation should endure excessive 
taxation, that he alone should reap excessive gains, I raise my earnest 
protest. 

WHAT LABOR GETS. 

From its frequency there should be some plausibility at least in the 
claim that a high Federal tax secures American labor against competi- 
tion with the pauper labor of Europe. This claim, however, is only 
tantamount to the assertion that the profits of the manufacturer are 
entirely adequate to such guaranty, and manifestly this ability can 
only result from the increase which accrues to the manufactured prod- 
uct by reason of the tariff. The proof of this inheres in the state- 
ment. The sole question, then, is, who guarantees the manufacturer? or 
whether this access of profit goes bona fide to the laborer or is quietly 
absorbed by the manufacturer. Upon the decision of this point the in- 
terest of the laborer must revolve. _ 

And again, manifestly, the laborer in manufactories is primarily 
concerned in this decision. Sir, I am willing to goas far in the direc- 
tion of the genuine interests of American labor as any member upon 
this floor, although none of my constituents are directly benefited by 
tliis system, unless it be, as is claimed, the small number of those en- 
gaged in growing wool. Iam, moreover, sir, entirely willing tosupport 
the system if it does veritably uphold the hand of lahor throughout 
the land, and so contribute to the happiness and well-being of our whole 
people. 

Labor is the foundation of national prosperity, and the absolute basis 
upon which must repose the fabric of our national wealth. It should 
therefore be our object, as it is our privilege, to contribute to its sta- 
bility, advancement, and contentment in so far as these lie within the 
domain of legislative authority. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I utterly repudiate the allegation that the party 
of which I aman humble member do not have these just considerations 
at heart. i 

Let us, however, investigate the main question and determine whether, 
of this immense gratuity to the manufacturer, the laborer has received 
any increase of pay deserving of the name. 

To quote once more the census of 1880, we find that 17,392,099 per- 
sons are engaged in the various avocations of life; and that of these 
7,670,493 are agriculturists; 4,074,238 are engaged in professional and 
personal pursuits; 1,810,256 in trade and transportation; 1,214,023 in 
mining and mechanical occupations, and the residue, after deducting 
plasterers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and other like pursuits in no sense 
protected, amounts to the ridiculously disproportionate showing of 
2,623,089. It is conclusive that protection only ean protect this last 


Mr. Chairman, after several years of study and reflection upon the 
injustice of our tariff laws, I am forced to assert that the worst pre- 
tense in the whole system is that wanton sophistry by which a few 
cents of increase in daily wages is made to outweigh the grievous wrong 
and cheat to the laborer in the spoliation of his goods by the enormous 
tax on everything he is compelled to have in order that he may be 
housed, fed, and clad in the humblest manner. 

The same inevitable census shows that, after deducting classes not 
really protected, the 2,623,089 so-called protected laborers received as 
wages in 1880 the amount of $799,358,445, an average annual wage 
per piia of $305—the preposterous protection of 97 cents per day, 

told. 

This, then, is the grim exhibit as far as it goes. But, sir, to con- 
tinue, the manufacturers of woolen goods paid the same year $298 per 
annum, or 93 cents by the working day. In the department of worsted 
goods the pay per year was $302, the daily wage being 96 cents. The 
great moneyed manufacturers of cotton goods doled out the same year to 
their protected employés the annual pay of $240, or the significant 
protection of 77 cents per day. And, Mr. Chairman, you may run 
through the entire list, and you will find the same sham of augmented 
wages to the laborers under the entire scheme of protected industries. 

Sir, this exhibit is momentously significant, as it explains the presence 
in the corridors of the Capitol at this moment of the representatives 
of less than fifty thousand protected manufacturers. They are here 
to-day, as they have been in all the years that have preceded, claim 
ing the continuance of governmental aid, ostensibly in the interest of 
labor; but the people have wearied of the cant and insincerity of this 
plea. 

Aid and security to American labor is the premise upon which every 
vicious and fallacious theory of protection is grounded. In further 
elucidation of the intrinsic helplessness of these theories when con- 
fronted with the light, I ask the privilege of subjoining a collated table 


giving the manufacturers“ profits, laborers’ wages, and the value of the 
product of each laborer for the consecutive census reports of 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880: 


Manufact- 


Value prod- 
urers profit. of 


u 
ch laborer. 


wages 


teborer. 


42 per cent... 
47 per cent... 
45 per cent... 
42 per cent... 


From 1846 to 1861 the tariff on imports averaged 19 per cent., while 
from 1861 to 1880 it averaged not less than 50 per cent. The increase 
of wages for ten years of low tariff was 16 per cent., while in twenty 
years of high tariff it has been only 6 per cent. 

The table readily discloses the reason for the insignificant advance in 
wages, to wit, the increased productive power of the laborer. Such 
increase has fallen far short of the increased value of the laborer, for his 
pie value has increased from $1,063 in 1850, when labor received 

4 by the year, to $2,047 in 1880, when the laborer was paid only $305. 
In other words, the productive capacity of the Jaborer in thirty years, 
because of the inventive genius of the people, fostered by wise and gen- 
erous patent laws, has increased 92 per cent., while his wages show the 
beggarly advance of 23 per cent. 

The table further reveals the fact that while manufacturers have 
prospered under low and high tariffs, this interest has enjoyed no 

ter degree of prosperity than during the low tariff from 1850 to 1860. 
83 the standard of wages in high or low epochs, in season 
and out of season, has eternally had its neck under the galling yoke of 
supply and demand, which is never abrogated nor even abated, what- 
ever may be the specious logic of the manufacturer, he receiving, as 
these tables show, the lion’s share at all times. The laborer, the ef- 
ficient factor in their unparalleled bounty, has, from the manufact- 
urer, in no instance, received a single dollar beyond his competitive 
valuation in the market, which only establishes, by invincible evi- 
dence, that protection“ has all along been protecting the wrong 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers talk glibly of the interests of Amer- 
ican labor, and yet many of them have repeatedly starved it into sub- 
3 or driven it into other pursuits when it has dared to syllable their 

injustice; and, in this way, American labor has, in manifold in- 
stances, been supplanted by the pauper labor of other countries. So 
frequent has been this occurrence that Congress has been compelled to 
forbid such further importation, under the severest pains and penalties, 
The imminent need of this action has this startling confirmation from 
the census reports. Of the total number of laborers employed in manu- 
factures in 1880, 819,069, or 33 per cent., were persons of foreign birth, 
whilst only 2,615,578 foreigners, or 17 per cent., were employed in 
other avocations. One-third of the whole number of manufacturing 
laborers were thus foreigners; and yet the specious and seductive cry 
of protection to American labor’’ is as rampant and pervasive as it 
has been from the first. 

Now, sir, I accord, as does the Democratic party, a generous welcome 
to every citizen of foreign birth who seeks our shores with the genuine 
purpose of identifying himself with our institutions and promoting 
our welfare; but I enter an earnest protest against the destructive pol- 
icy which, under the guise of protection to native labor, is disintegrat- 
ing and expelling it in favor of the ‘‘pauper contract labor” of Europe 
and other countries. 

Can there be any further doubt that the whole issue of ‘‘ protection” 
is in the aggrandizement of the manufacturer and the detriment of 
American labor? 7 

Sir, the discontent and unrest of our laboring people have never been 
so pronounced as under this protective tariff, devised, as it is claimed, 
in theirbehalf. Strikes, and even violent manifestations of the unsatis- 
factory conditions of labor have become so frequent as to call for the 
most serious regard and concern. Why, sir, it has only been a few 
weeks since 82,000 laborers were driven from their employment in 
Pennsylvania in midwinter by the exactions and oppressions of their 
employers. And this, Mr. Chairman, was in Pennsylvania, where, we 
have been told, year inand year ont, that the voice of the turtle is ever 
heard in the land; that the state of the laborer is one of benign satis- 
faction, and that his comforts are, indeed, enviable. And right here 
that same laborer is compelled to strike for the bare means of suste- 
nance. 

MANUFACTURING vs. AGRICULTURAL STATES. 


To further illustrate, Mr. Chairman, the comparative results of high 
and low tariffs upon the wealth of the manufacturing and agricultural 
States, I invite especial attention to the subjoined table, showing the 
total wealth, population, and average wealth per capita for the nine 
manufacturing States of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
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vania for the census years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, as contrasted 
with the wealth of the remaining States and Territories: 


a A Wealth of re- Population 
Wealth of nine 5 
Years manufactur- eee Total wealth. 8 
ing States. rnar ag 
Territories. States. 
$4, 004, 790, 377 8, 626, 851 
10, 568, 008, 644 10, 504, 268 
14, 778, 485, 520 12, 298, 730 
24, 012, 000, 000 14,507, 407 
Wealth of per 
Population of pe 
9 capita of re- 
Years. Su at 5 : ning T oun ponnier mang stents 
i a and Territe- 
Territories. ries 
14. 565,025 23,191, 876 $275.00 
20, 849, 053 31, 443, 321 507. 00 
26, 259, 641 38, 558, 871 502. 00 
35, 648, S76 50, 155, 783 673.00 


Mr. Chairman, an examination of this table reveals such startling 
discriminations in favor of the manufacturing States by the operation 
of a high tariff as to make any comment or criticism unnecessary, 

Under a low tariff wealth was equalized, so that we find the agri- 
cultural States keeping steady step in increase of wealth with the aug- 
mentation of the population. In 1860, for example, after sixteen years’ 
rule of a low tariff, the wealth of the manufacturing States, with a popu- 
lation of 10,594,268, amounted to $5,591, 607, 424, or an average rate per 
capita of 8529. 

For the same period the remaining States and Territories, with a pop- 
ulation of 20,849,053, increased their wealth to the aggregate of $10,- 
568,008,644, or to a per capita wealth of $507. , 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us note the changes which twenty years 
of high tariffhave wrought. In 1880 the population of the nine manu- 
facturing States was 14,507,407 and the wealth $19,630,000,000, or an 
average to each person of $1,353. 

The remaining States and Territories for the same period increased 
their population to 35,648,376, whilst their wealth was augmented to 
but $24,012, 400,000, or an average individual wealth of only $673. 

Sir, these figures are taken exactly from the census, and are outside 
of controversy. They declare in the open light of day that under alow 
tariff the wealth of the whole common country was normal, was equally 
distributed, and that its increase went hand in hand with that of the 
population, knowing, in Mr. Webster’s words, No North, no South, 
no East, no West.” y ; 

The wealth of the agricultural States, moreover, from 1850 to 1860, 
ten years only, increased 163 per cent., while in the ensuing decades 
from 1860 to 1880 the increase of wealth was only 127 per cent. 

This result, which always follows when the natural laws of trade have 
full sway, unhampered by tariff restrictions, was reversed during the 
next twenty years under these odious discriminations, and in conse- 
quence we find the wealth forsaking the West, Northwest, and South and 
driven to its legitimate center in the nine manufacturing States of the 
East. And so, sir, we are met with the incongruous results, that these 
twenty years, far from recording the same wholesomeincrease, growing 
out of the wholesome conditions obtaining from 1850 to 1860, wherein 
the manufacturing wealth grew in ten years 78 per cent., are forced to 
chronicle the enormous increase of 251 per cent. in these States. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Do you want to transfer all these manufactories 
to Europe? Why do you not also build manufactories in your midst? 

Mr. DOCKERY. There is no danger of their removal to Europe. The 
Democratic party favors legislation which will afford all the incidental 
protection under a revenue system which these manufactures need to 
enable them to grow and prosper, but we do not propose to continue a 
system which levies an enormous tribute upon the agricultural States 
tor the benefit of the manufacturing States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Willthegentleman from Missouri be good enough 
to repeat the names of the nine manufacturing States to which he has 
referred ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Maine is amongst the number, They are Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand the gentleman to say, then, those 
are the States against whose interest it is the part of the Democratic 
party to legislate? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I want to say to my friend from Maine [Mr. 
BouTELLE] that the Democratic party opposes class legislation, desires 
to obliterate sectional lines and enact such laws as will redound to the 
common interests of the whole country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 
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I rejoice at the prosperity of the State of Maine, and desire to see 
her industrial enterprises progressive and stable; but in considering 
this tariff question we should exclude the idea of class or sectional dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman allow me? ‘ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I can not yield further, as my time is limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam sure the gentleman will yield for a moment. 
I understood the gentleman to say—I may have misunderstood him— 
but I understood him to enumerate a number of States, including the 
New England States and some others, which he stated had been par- 
ticalarly advantaged in their material resources by the present tariff 
system, and that it was the policy of the Democratic party to puta 
stop to the advantages enjoyed by these States. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no; the gentleman could certainly not have 
so understood me. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That was the impression made upon my mind. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, the gentleman seems to have misapprehended 
the scope and meaning of my observation. f, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then I wish the gentleman would state what he 
does mean. $ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I bave only to reiterate tho statements of a few 
moments since. I opposeall classor sectional legislation, butam quite 
willing that the manufacturers of Maine, with those of the other States 
to which I have alluded, shall have all the incidental protection that 
can be secured under a good sound revenue tariff, but no excessive 
bounty at the expense of the agricultural States. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, it may be insisted that the comparison I have made 
between the agricultural and manufacturing States, so far as they re- 
late to wealth, is not fair and just, for the reason that it necessarily 
includes States of the South whose people were impoverished by the 
civil war. To anticipate this objection I desire to submit a compara- 
tive statement of the population, assessed valuation, and per capita 
wealth of two States, the one manufacturing and the other agricultural, 
Illinois and Massachusetts. Both of these States have enjoyed what- 
ever benefits accrued from this protective system, and have followed 
with unflagging zeql the standard of the Republican party. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. And they are going to follow it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam afraid that the statement of my friend is 
about correct. 

In 1880 Illinois had a population of 1,711,951, and an average per 
capita wealth of $227. In 1880 Illinois had a population of 3,077,871, 
while the average per capita wealth was but $255. In 1860 her aver- 
age per capita wealth was $227, and after twenty years of high tariff 

Mr. ROWELL. Do I understand you to say that in 1880 the per 
capita wealth in Illinois was $500? 

r. DOCKERY. Oh, no; $255. 

Mr. LONG. How much in 1860? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It was $227; the total assessed valuation of the 
` property in that State being $389,207,372, while in 1880 the 
valuation was $786,616,394. 

Mr. ROWELL. Are you adopting the assessment tables prepared 
by the assessors of the State, or do you take your figures from the cen- 
sus returns? * 

Mr. DOCKERY. I quote from the census returns as they appear 
in the compendium of the census taken in 1860 and 1880, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. What was the per capita wealth of Illinois in 

9 

Mr. DOCKERY. Two hundred and fifty-five dollars. There had 
been an increase of but $28 per capita in twenty years of high tariff. 
Now let us examine the statistics so far as they relate to Massachu- 
setts; and my Kentucky friend [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] thinks Massa- 
chusetts leads the country. Shecertainly leads itin the profits received 
under this system. In 1860 she had a total population of 1,231,066, 
assessed valuation of real and personal property of $777,157,816, while 
her average per capita wealth was $631. In 1880 her population had 
increased to 1,783,085, the value of her real and personal property was 
$1,584,756,802, while her individual wealth had increased to $888. 
Massachusetts increased her per capita wealth in twenty years of high 
tariff $257, while Illinois, the agricultural Republican State of the West, 
showed an increase of but $28. 

Mr. ROWELL, Do you not know that in 1880 Illinois was the fourth 
manufacturing State of the Union? 

Mr. DOCKERY, Lam aware of that; but her manufacturing wealth 
is included in the total valuation which I have given. 

Mr, BRUMM. Has the gentleman shown the percentage of increase 
in population relatively in these States? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have but five minutes’ time remaining, and I 
must beg to be permitted to proceed without further interruption. I 
do not wonder that our Republican friends are becoming somewhat ex- 
cited and nervous over these figures. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The area of Illineis amounts to 56,650 square miles; that of 
Massachusetts is 8,310 square miles. Ilinois has six times the area of 
Massachusetts and almost twice the population, and yet her per capita 
average is $255, while Massachusetts is 8888 — Massachusetts having 
$633 more individual wealth than Illinois. ~ 


Mr. DUNHAM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOCKERY. If I am given further time I will yield with pleas- 
uro. 

Mr. DUNHAM. We will give you more time. I want to know if 
the gentleman is aware thatin Illinois the assessment is from one-third 
to one-sixth of the value, whereas in Massachusetts it runs froma half 
to the full value ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. This valuation is ascertained by a Federal census, 
and I presume has the same basis in all the States. In my own State 
the assessment is usually made upon the basis of one-half or one-third 
of the value of the property, except money, which is assessed at its full 


value, 

Mr. DUNHAM. Is money assessed there at its full value? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Les, it is in Missouri. In this connection I desire 
to call the attention of gentlemen to another fact of some consider- 
able importance. The manufacturing States not only have this enor- 
mous disproportion of individual and aggregate wealth in their favor, 
but as a matter of fact they own a large part of the property accredited 
to the States of the West and Southwest. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
shares of stock representing the real value of the railroad property of 
Illinois, amounting to perhaps $600,000,000, belongs to the citizens of 
the manufacturing States. The railroad property of my own State— 
whole real value is about $250, 000,000—finds its ownership in New York 
555 Boston, so that you not only have this wealth in the manufacturing 
States 

Mr. LONG. How important it is for you that we have the wealth! 

Mr. DOCKERY. I concede that very readily,and do not object to 
Eastern capital which finds its way to the West, because it aids us in 
developing our material resources; but my objection lies against that 
system of taxation which compels the people of that section to pay trib- 
ute to the manufacturing States and thus enable their citizens toacquire 
fortunes of almost fabulous proportions. 

8 8 CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I move that the gentleman’s time be 


extended. > 
By unanimous consent the time of Mr. DOCKERY was extended until 
5 o’clock p. m 


Mr. DOCKERY. I thank the gentleman from Indiana and the 
House for the courtesy extended. 

Mr. WADE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I yield to my colleague, although I know he has 
a habit of asking difficult questions. 

Mr. WADE, If we are in that condition as a State, and here isa 
plan by which other people have got wealthy,as the gentleman says, 
why can not we apply that system to Missouri, and pay those debts? 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, my friend, if this policy is to be considered 
simply as a question of who can secure the greatest bounty, I might be 
willing to claim a share of the profit for Missouri, 

If this protective system is to be continued I want to notify Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England States now 

Mr. WADE. Are you not as smart as a Massachusetts Yankee? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam willing to compete in any market in the world 
with anybody except a Massachusetts Yankee. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I was about to observe that if this system is to con- 
tinue, now that we have the interstate-commerce law, the New Eng- 
land States had as well begin to look to foreign countries for their 
market, for they will soon be seeking a protective tariff against Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and other States of the South and West. If the profits 
of agriculture are still to be *‘ tolled’’ in the interest of manufactures, 
we may be compelled to adopt a policy aggressively defensive. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now prepared to appreciate the import of the 
President’s declaration, when, in words ringing with the power of truth, 
he stigmatized the present tariff as ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illog- 
ical.” In view of the wanton aggressions which I have shown that 
this tariff makes against the agricultural States and Territories, the 
question spontaneously arises: How can such a system by any possi- 
bility of sanity receive the support of any Western farmer or any la- 
borer outside of the circle of the manufacturing States ? 

When the census shows that the great West, until 1860, was waxing 
strong in wealth and numbers, until at that date her per capita wealth 
was $507, as against $529 in the manufacturing States; and the same 
census shows that in 1880 the conditions had become shamefully re- 
versed, and that in the nine manufacturing States the average wealth 
had swelled to $1,353, whilst that of the other States and Territories 
had shrunken to $673, I confess, sir, I am at a loss to understand how 
any one fully cognizant of the facts can uphold such an inequitablescheme 
of taxation. 

MORTGAGES AND MILLIONAIRES, 

Mr. Chairman, if there is one thing about which a Republican Rep- 
resentative from the West is more sensitive than another it is the dis- 
cussion of that phase of the tariff which reveals the startling aggrega- 
tion of wealth in the manufacturing States, and the equally startling 


AA 
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number of farm mortgages in the agricultural States. A few days 
since, as a result of a declaration by my colleague [Mr. BLAND], there 
was some question raised in the House as to the value of the mortgaged 
property in the State of Iowa, and in that discussion the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GEAR], recently governor of that great Commonwealth, 
stated that the assessed valuation of the real estate was, in round num- 
bers, $360,000,000, but claimed in the same connection that the farm 
mortgages only amounted to $70,000,000. [Laughter.] 

I quote from the RECORD of March 22, 1888: 

Mr. BrrckrsrinGe, of Arkansas. What did the gentleman say was the as- 
sessed value of the Iowa lands? 

Mr. GEAR. Three hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And the mortgages are $70,000,000? 

Mr. Gear. Seventy millions, Of course the assessed value is not the real 
value, The gentleman knows that very well. 

In the course of the same debate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WEAVER] made the following statements which oughtto arrest the at- 
tention of every farmer in the United States: 

I wish simply to say a word in reply to my colleague from Iowa, Governor 
Gear. Iam very familiar with the condition of affairs in my State; and when 
my colleague asserts, on the agora ó of the governor of the State, that the 
mortgages will not amount to more than $70,000,000, although that is a very 
large sum, it is not, in my judgment, large enough by one-half; $150,000,000, ac- 
cording to my best judgment, will not cover the mortgage indebtedness of Iowa. 

With regard to the number of farms mo: I say it would be an accident 
if a man traveling from the south line of Iowa to the north line, or from east to 
west, should happen to step upon a farm that was not mortgaged. In my re- 
marks awhile ago I said that 62} per cent., at least, of all the farms of the whole 
country are mortgaged. This per cent., I again assert, will hold through- 
out the Union. It may be less in some States and more in others. In the State 
of 3 it is as large us in Iowa; in the State of Kansas much larger, in my 
opinion. 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne] also presented his views, 
from which it appears that he concedes that in the ten States of the 
Ohio and Missouri Valleys there isa mortgage indebtedness amounting 
to $1,093,000,000. A vast sum, certainly of sufficient proportions to 
suggest inquiry, and the necessity for remedial legislation. General 
BROWNE says: 

We have heard from the 9 mtleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
more than once that the opening A ndebtedness on farmers in ten States of the 
Ohio and Missouri Valleys equals in the aggregate the immense sum of $3,500,- 
000,000. He no doubt received his information from the partisan press of the 
country. The truth is, from the investigation made by Mr. Atkinson, a free- 
trader, I believe, certainly a gentleman of distinction, and when it comes to 
matter of statistics eminently fair, in: of this indebtedness aggregating 
$3,590,000,000, it is one thousand and ninety-three millions, or less than a third 
2. the tremendous sum which has been paraded before the country in this 

ouse. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, according to the report of the commissioner of 
labor for the State of Michigan for 1887, it appears that 47 per cent. 
of the farms in that State are mo d. 

I will not trespass upon the courtesy of the House to pursue this 
question further, but will state in conclusion upon this point that it 
may be fairly estimated from the most reliable data at command that 
the manufacturing States have secured a mortgage interest amount- 
ing to at least $2,000,000,000 on the farms and cities of the West and 
Southwest, and that the ownership of almost the entire railroad and 
telegraph system of that portion of the country is held in the same 
quarter. Sir, this condition of affairs should challenge and engage the 
attention of every thoughtful man. The monetary legislation of the last 
quarter of a century, with the aid of the protective tariff, has built up 
an aristocracy of wealth which bodes no good to the future of the 
country. Why, sir, I remember well, when quite a boy, that million- 
aires were so few that the school histories made mention of them; and 
they might have been numbered before the war upon the fingers of both 
hands. ‘To-day they are numerous in the favored sections of the coun- 
try, and some of them control fortunes estimated at $200,000,000. 

This enormous aggregation of capital in the hands of a few men has 
assumed such proportions as to give occasion for the most serious con- 
cern and apprehension. Within the last twenty-four hours I have 
heard a distinguished Republican on the other side of the House re- 
pans on the authority of a well-known statistician the statement that 

we continue at the same rate to aggregate wealth in the hands of 
the few we shall in the course of ten years reach a point where 90 per 
cent. of the entire wealth of the country will be under the control of 
1 per cent. of its population. I know that my Republican friends are 
just as much interested in the consideration of this question as we are, 
because they have a common interest in the glory, development, and 
perpetuity of our institutions, and therefore 1 warn them of the dan- 
gers that threaten. To-day the cloud may be no larger than a man's 

d,” but if this untoward condition is unchecked the hour may 
come when monopoly shall throttle the Government and in the name 
of capital strike down the liberties of the people. 

Sir, standing as we do within sight and under the very shadow of 
that stately monument which consecrates the memory of the immortal 
Washington, let us in this connection heed his words of wisdom and 
warning and sternly discountenance all combinations and associa- 
tions, under whatever plausible character,“ which would upbuild and 
aggrandize one section to the detriment of another section of our com- 
mon country. ` 

To further exemplify the intrinsic hardship, injustice, and inequal- 
ity of the present system, I submit the following comparative state- 


ment of the duties levied upon certain articles of luxury and necessity, 
which I will ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DUTIES ON LUXURIES, 


Jewelry of all kinds.... 
Diamonds. .. 
Wine, in bottles ... 


Satins and velvets... —. 50 
r eee 20 
Average duty, 27 per cent. 
DUTIES ON NECESSARIES. 
Per cent, 


67 
70 
Agricultural machin 45 
Salt in bulk . 85 
e A E A E EE E ENS ⁊ͤ . seeescby Suaeiuh 55 


Average duty 64 per cent. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr, Chairman, it will be readily seen that the 
average duty upon the commodities necessary to the maintenance of 
the humblest living is more than twice the average duty upon luxu- 
ries. 

THE HOME MARKET. 

Mr. Chairman, the second proposition upon which the advocates of 
protection chiefly rely is based upon the delusive assumption that a 
high tariff is essential to the prosperity of our manufacturing interests, 
and that without such high tariff manufacturers could not prosper; 
that by reason thereof they do prosper, and thus in the employment 
given to labor furnish a market for the products of our farmers, I 
have shown conclusively that the profits of manufacturers under the 
low tariff that prevailed from 1846.to 1861 were in every rational re- 
spect satisfactory to the interest concerned, and certainly in excess of 
the profit realized in any other legitimate branch of industry, the 
profits in 1850 being 42 per cent. on the capital invested, and in 1860 
47 per cent. 

The conclusion, therefore, must be reached that high tariffs are not 
essential to a remunerative return on the capital invested. If this con- 
clusion be conceded, and from it there seems to be no legitimate es- 
cape, the result then necessarily follows that there'is no better market 
furnished by a high tariff than a low one, for neither rate of Federal 
taxation exerts any substantial influence upon the consumption by the 
manufacturing employés, except, of course, in so far as they may re- 
spectively operate to reduce or increase wages. 

A high tariff not only fixes a limit to the market for our farm prod- 
ucts, but at the same time decreases their profits. 

Commerce between countries is but an exchange or barter. If, there- 
fore, in spite of the Chinese wall“ of Federal taxation, foreign manu- 
facturers bring their products to our market to exchange for articles 
produced by our agriculturists, they must add the import duties to the 
value of their goods before obtaining the privilege of making the ex- 
change. 

If, for instance, the foreign manufacturer willingly exchanges a woolen 
hat for a bushel of wheat, the farmer receives in exchange for the wheat 
a necessary article of wearing apparel; but when the foreign manu- 
facturer of the woolen hat is compelled at our ports of entry to pay a 
duty of 54 per cent. on the article, he must of necessity add the amount 
of the duty to the original cost of the hat, and the farmer pays such 
duty in the increased amount of wheat required to effect the exchange. 
This example illustrates the operation of the tariff in its effect upon 
the entire commerce of the country, which in the fiscal year just closed 
aggregated $1,408,502,979. 

I am advised by the statistician of the Agricultural Department that 
no sufficient data have as yet been collected toshow the amount of ag- 
ricultural products required by the nine manufacturing States in addi- 
tion to their own production. It is estimated, however, that they con- 
sume annually about 80,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which amount 
they produce 26,000,000 and purchase 54,000,000 from the remaining 
States; while the exportation of wheat from the entire country has ay- 
eraged during the last six years 126,000,000 bushels annually. 

The exportation of agricultural products is practically confined to 
cotton, wheat, meats, and corn, the remaining items of agricultural 
exportation being very few in number and insignificant in value. Of 
the entire exportation from this country during the last four years, the 
agricultural products have averaged about 73 per cent., the manufact- 
ured products about 15 per cent., and the products of mines and fish- 
eries about 12 per cent. I regret that there are no reliable statistics 
upon which we can estimate with absolute certainty what per cent. of 
agricultural products consumed by the manufacturing States are pur- 
chased from the agricultural States; but from statistics turnished me 
by the statistician of the Agricultural Department it is manifest that 
the exportation of corn, wheat, and meats has increased under a pro- 
tective tarift, while the home consumption exhibits a marked decrease. 
In 1860 only flve-tenths per cent. of corn was exported, while in 1880 
5.7 per cent. was exported; in 1860 9.2 per cent. of wheat only was ex- 
ported, while in 1880 39.2 per cent. was sold abroad, and in 1860, 
while the exportation of meats was only 3 per cent., it had grown to 
12 per cent. in 1880. 

The market for home products, as shown by this table, has decreased 
in every one of the great items that constitute the agricultural exports, 
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except the one item of cotton. By the census exhibit for these respect- 
ive years it must be conceded that the requirements of the home 
market show a marked and unsatisfactory decrease. 

By the operations of the tariff, therefore, the manufacturer finds a 
home market for his entire production, save perhaps 10 per cent., while 
the farmer furnishes the products which constitute 75 per cent. of our 
foreign trade, and is compelled in European markets to compete with 
the pauper labor” of the world without any protection whatever. 
The tariff, therefore, reduced to its ultimate analysis, gives the home 
market to the manufacturer and the foreign market to the agriculturist. 

TRUSTS. 

Moreover the home market” is too often a home monopoly; too fre- 
quently ‘cornered ” and controlled by ‘‘trusts’’ and other agencies, 
which conspire to increase the cost of the necessaries of life. 

Isincerely regret that I have not time to present in detail the history 
of the operations of one of these trusts—the great ‘‘cattle trust of 
Chicago—which in 1887, according to the Stock Grower, purchased 
and sold fully two million head of cattle. The membership of this 
trust“ consists of Nelson Morris, Swift, Armour, Hammond, and 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. If the two million head of cattle handled by 
them had been purchased and sold with reference simply to a fair basis 
of profit, the farmers of the West would have been many millions 
gainers in the transactions; but these gentlemen constituting the trust 

‘pooled their issues,” as appears by the Stock Grower, and under 
the lead of Nelson Morris forced down the price of cattle, so that it is 
estimated by this journal that the profits of the ‘‘trust’’ over and 
above a legitimate return for 1887 amounted to $54,642,210. This, 
Mr. Chairman, is one of the results incidental to a system which ag- 
gregates capital and fosters monopoly. 

The President, in this connection, fittingly observes: 

In ing of the increased cost to the consumer of our home manufactures, 
resulting from a duty laid upon imported articles of the same description, the 
fact is not overlooked that competition among our domestic producers some- 
times has the effect of keeping the price of their products below the highest limit 
allowed by such duty. But it is notorious that this competition is too often 
strangled by combinations quite prevalent at this time, and frequently called 
trusts, which have for their object the regulation of the supply and price of 
commodities made and sold by members of the combination. The ple can 
hardly hope for any consideration in the operation of these selfish schemes. 

If, however, in the absence of such combination, a healthy and free competi- 
tion reduces the prio of any particular dutiable article of home production be- 
low the limit which it might otherwise reach under our tariff laws, and if, with 
such reduced price, its manufacture continues to thrive, it is entirely evident 
that one thing been discovered which should be carefully scrutinized in an 
effort to reduce taxation, 

‘The necessity of combination to maintain the price of any commodity to the 
tariff point furnishes proof that some one is willing to accept lower prices for 
such commodity, and that such prices are remunerative; and lower prices pro- 
duced by competition prove the same thing. Thus where either of these con- 
3 exists a case would seem to be presented for an easy reduction of taxa- 

id WAGES AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 

And right here I would simply, and for a single moment, advert to 
the disingenuous and evasive plea made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] that a high tariff is conducive to the 
benefit of the laborer in the lowering of the cost of the staples of con- 
sumption. 

If I understood the argument of the distinguished gentlemen, it 
amounted to a declaration that ‘‘the higher the tariff the lower the 
goods.“ Well, I suppose that statement is possibly correct, the only 
thing, however, that stands in the way of its immediate acceptance 
on my part is probably deficient early education and surroundings. 
[Laughter.] Out in the West we used to have to go to the old-fash- 
ioned grist-mill with our corn and take regular turns in getting it ground. 
In those early days it was the understanding of the community that 
the more toll the miller took the less meal we had left. Now, when 
the gentleman from Michigan can satisfactorily explain our primitive 
misunderstanding of the situation so that we can readily understand 
that the more toll the miller gets the more meal there is remaining, 
then I will be ready to accept, without further cavil, the proposition 
he gravely presents that; the higher the tariff the lower the goods. 
[Laughter and applause én Democratic side.] 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that manufactured articles are cheaper 
than they were in the primitive times, not because of the tariff (for the 
effect of the tariff is to increase the price), but because of the improved 
facilities for transportation, and, as heretofore stated, that inventive 
genius which has brought forth labor-saving machinery, and greatly 
augmented the productive capacity of the laborer, so as to make it easy 
for him to compete in any market of the world if you will but lower 
this excessive rate of Federal taxation. 

As conclusively establishing the correctness of this proposition, Mr. 
MiIIs, the very able chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
in a recent discussion, makes the following statement: 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Edward Atkinson shows, it required five persons, two 
carders, two spinners, and one weaver, working by the old methods, to make 
eight yards of cloth in one day. They got 20cents a day; a dollar for the whole 
five. The labor cost of the cloth was 12} centsa yard, and calculating 300 work- 
ing — in a year the whole product of these five cheap laborers was 2,400 yards 
ol cloth; but when coal and steam and machinery were harnessed together to 
produce cloth, five persons to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of 
cloth. The labor cost of the cloth is 1.03 cents per yard. The wages of labor, 
instead of reper J $60 a year, or 20 cents a day, is $237 per annum for 

The result of the labor-suving machinery used was an enormous increase in 
productive capacity. The 55 of that was an increase in the rate of 
and the further result was a great decrease in the cost of production, The ol 


hand-wheel and the old methods of labor have had to depart before the all-con- 
quering m: of coal and steam and machinery. They had to 4 because the 
small amount of product of the article drove them out of the field. It is not the 
rate of wages, it is the article which the labor makes and the cost at which that 
article can be produced—the lower eost—which drives the rival article out of 
the market. Such is the history which has been written in our country in the 
last half century. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Edward Atkinson, one of the clearest thinkers and writers 
on political economy of the present day, in his little book on The Distribution 
of Products, lays down the principle that high rate of wages means low costof 
product, and low rate of wages means high cost of product. He says that “the 
cheapest man is the one who works the greatest amountof machinery with the 
least stops.” I read a paragraph from book, on page 44: 

“In any given country like the United States, where the people are substan- 
tially homogeneous, where the means of intercommunication are ample, where 
there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and where there is no artificial ob- 
struction to prevent commerce, high rates of wages in money will be the natural 
and therefore necessary result of low cost of production in labor.” 

cy gmap hg paga A he says: 

Hence, it follows that although the total production of any given thing may 
not be concentrated at the very best point, it will yet be found to be true that 
where the conditions are the best, the cost, measured in terms of days of labor, 
will be lowest, and the wages, measured in terms of money per day, will be the 
highest, the high money wages being the necessary consequence of the low 
labor cost. Conversely, low rates of money wages are the natural and neces- 
. result of a high labor cost of production.“ 

ow, then, it follows,” he says, on paze 56: - 

That the nation which has diminished the quantity of human labor in great- 
est measure by the application of machinery produces goods at the lowest cost, 
and by exchange with the hand-working nations, who still constitute the ma- 
jority of the people of the world, is, by way of such exchange, enabled to pay 
the highest rate of wages in money, because their goods are made at the lowest 
labor cost,” 

INDIRECT TAXATION. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the indirect methods by which the 
Federal taxes are collected furnish the explanation for the support of 
the protective system by the Republicans of the agricultural States. 
Under this system the merchant and the shop-keeper are the tax-gath- 
erers in disguise. The manufacturers’ bonus and the Government tax 
are added to the original price of thearticle, and paid by the consumer 
without an adequate realization of their amount. Let us use the il- 
lustration of the tribute paid by the consumer to governmental sup- 
port in the various incomes derived from customs duties, internal rev- 
enue, and postal receipts, and even here, where there can be no question 
as to the amount of the tax, we yet find a frequent and characteristic 
failure to apprehend the full measure of the burden. 

In the fiscal year just ended the Government received from customs 
taxation $217,286,893; from internal taxation, $118,823,391, and from 
postal taxation, $48,837,609, making the total revenue from these three 
sources of taxation $384,947,893. Estimating our annual inctease in 
population since 1880 to have been 3 per cent., we ascertain the pres- 
ent population of the United States to be 60,688,497. It will there- 
fore appear that the average tax for each person amounts to $6.33. 
Missouri’s present population upon this estimation is found to be 2,623,- 
740, which would make her quota of revenue to the Government for 
the past fiscal year aggregate $16,657,020, or an average for each one of 
the one hundred and fourteen counties of $146,114. The cost to the 
people of the ten counties I represent, estimated on the same basis, 
would be $1,213,650, or in detail by counties, as follows: 


Counties. 


Population, 
1887. 


1, 213, 650 


Mr. Chairman, that we may appreciate the exact significance of the 
tariff in all ofits phases, let us add to the $217,286,893 of bona fide tariff 
received by the Government for customs duties the $966,524,254 of 
protection or the cost of the tariff incidentally as we have heretofore 
shown it to be in the increased profits of the manufacturer; and the 
result is found to be a total annual tax of $1,183,811,147. The aver- 
age tax for each person by reason of the customs duties alone is $4.33 
and that on account of the manufacturer’s profit $19.27, making a total 
per capita tax of $23.60; or a total annual tax upon the people of the 
ten counties of the district I represent of $4,261,021. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sought to present candidly and truthfully the 
real cost of this system. The only element in the discussion about 
which there can be any degree of uncertainty is the estimated bounty 
tothe manufacturers, Ihave placed it at 20 percent. of the total tariff 
rate. This is unquestionably reasonable and fair, and Iam confirmed 
in the correctness of this view since, at the close of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of its existence, nearly one-half of the entire wealth of the United 
States is found to be collected in the nine manufacturing States that 
have less than one-third of the whole population. 

Sir, if for the brief of a single day we could substitute for the 
indirect system the one of collecting Federal revenue, and the 
tax-payers be thus enabled to realize the actual amount of the tax, it 
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would render unnecessary any further argument of the whole issue on 
this floor. Tariff reform would sweep the country as with a cyclone’s 
power, and the granite hills of Vermont itself would tremble with the 
pulsations of the mighty revolution. 

: FREE TRADE. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the avowed pledges of both political 
parties to revise the tariff and reduce the surplus, the Democratic party 
is confronted on the threshold of every attempt to redeem its faith by 
the almost united opposition of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress, who beek to justify their opposition by the gratuitous claim 
that the Democratic party is in favor of free trade. Their almost 
unbroken ranks have hitherto prevented even the consideration of any 
measure looking to a reduction of the surplus; and this, sir, although 
the country is fully advised that every item of every tariff bill is sub- 
ject to amendment or to be entirely stricken out. 

The following utterance of the President would seem sufficient to 
effectually dispel the phantom of free trade: 


from any consideration for the public good, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it will be apparent from a very cursory ex- 
amination of the fiscal affairs of the Government that free trade is 
impossible unless some system of direct taxation be devised in lieu of 
the modes by which the Government is now maintained. No politi- 
cian or political party favors such a change in the manner of collecting 
the national revenue. 

Sir, it is estimated that at the least $384,000,000 will be required for 
the support of the different functions of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889. This amount includes the appropriation 
required by the sinking-fund act, as well as a sufficient sum to pay the 
interest on the public debt. 

There is no reasonable probability that within the scope of this gen- 
eration any item involved in this total expenditure will be reduced, save 
the appropriation for the interest on the public debt. The probabili- 
ties indicate an annual increase of the sum total of the appropriations 

rather than a decrease. Moreover, the appropriations for the Navy and 
for the support of the pensioners of the Government are especially lia- 
ble to increase, notwithstanding the impression prevalent in some quar- 
ters that the latter appropriation would be materially curtailed upon 
the advent of the Democratic party into power. 
NAVY AND PENSIONS. 

When, on March 4, 1885, Mr, Cleveland was inaugurated President, 
the Navy of the United States was found to consist of but 87 vessels, 
of which number 37 only were seaworthy. In the brief timein which 
the Democratic party has controlled the executive department and one 
branch of the national legislature, it has authorized the construction 
of 22 war ships, and by the date at which Mr. Cleveland’s second term 
will have concluded, we expect the Navy of the United States to be 
fully rehabilitated and restored to the old-time strength” it had 
when it was the pet and pride of the Democratic party. . : 

Again, Mr. Chairman, on the 30th of June, 1885, we find that there 
were on the pension-rolls the names of 244,161 Army and Navy in- 
valid ioners. At the beginning of this year the roll bad increased 
until it then numbered 308,284, thusshowing an actual net increase of 
pensioners of the late war of 64,123. Moreover, Mr. Chairman, there 
was expended of the pension appropriation for the year ending June 30, 
1885, $56,102,000, while the appropriations for the current fiscal year 
amount to $83,152,500. It therefore appears that since the Demo- 
cratic party has directed the affairs of the Pension Office the names of 
64,123 pensioners of the late war have been added tothe roll, and that 
appropriations for the support of pensioners have increased $27,050,500. 

In the course of a recent discussion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] said: 

I beg to assure all those who may have an affrighted fancy that in so far as 
American industries are concerned, they are not to-day in any danger. 

The gentleman gave no reasons for the statement, but might well 
have added that there is no danger to these industries because no Ameri- 
can is hostile or unfriendly to their legitimate needs and requirements. 

In the light of these exhibits and statements, therefore, it does not 
occur to me that we are likely to be confronted with the question of 
free trade,” except as it may appear once in four years for campaign 
purposes only. j AY 

And now, Mr, Chairman, until we enter upon the consideration of 
this bill by paragraphs, I shall refrain from a discussion of any of the 
items that it carries, and will content myself'at this moment with the 
single observation, in reply to a suggestion from a Republican friend, 
that the logie of the measure“ is the reduction of $78,000,000 of un- 
necessary and burdensome taxation. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not further trespass upon the attention and 

indulgence of the House, The President has boldly presented in his 


recent masterly address the distinctive issue which marks the dividing 
line between the two great political parties. Upon this paramount 
question the contest is to be joined for the ensuing control of the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Departments of the Government. The doctrine 
he declares can neither be obscured by compromise nor confused by con- 
siderations of mere expediency. It is not novel, nor yet is it startling, 
as it was enunciated by Jefferson, the great founder of the Democratie 
party, and illustrated by his successors to the Presidency. This doc- 
trine was fundamental and indefeasible throughout the long and splen- 
did careers of so many Democratic Presidents. 

The American people will be called upon in November to decide 
whether they will continue the policy of overtaxation, or whether they 
will return to the letter and spirit of the Constitution as interpreted 
by a long line of Democratic statesmen; whether a needless, restrict- 
ive, and inequitable system shall continue, or there shall be the salu- 
tary reduction of Federal taxation to the needs of the Government 
economically administered. Upon this proposition, so ably and clearly 
outlined by the President—this compendium of first principles—will 
be fought to its finish the coming Presidential contest. 

A little more than a century ago our fathers declared themselves 
against the injustice of discriminative taxation, and for three-quarters 
of a century after the organization of the Government no political party 
présumed or ventured to demand from the people a greater tribute than 
was required for Governmental purposes, and it was reserved for the 
leaders of the Republican party to insist upon a higher rate than the 
Government needed. As their course is without precedent, so it seems 
to be actuated largely by a purpose of contributing enormous boun- 
ties to a favored class. x 

Sir, the principles of the Democratic party are grounded in justice and 
equality, and in opposition not only to the monopoly of high tariff, but 
to all monopolies created and fostered by it. The Democratic party 
consistently and characteristically believe that the highest interests of 
the people can best be subserved by limiting the scope of the taxing 
power to the actual necessities of the Government [applause]; that so 
far from transforming the publie Treasury into a great banking estab- 
lishment its sole legitimate sphere and function is, in the phrase of the 
President, as a conduit conveying the people's tribute to its legiti- 
mate object of expenditure.” 

During the long period of Democratic domination economy was 
enforeed—how? By affixing a rate of taxation only sufficiently high to 
maintain the Governmentsimply and frugally administered. The bril- 
liant and gifted leader of the Republican party, Mr. Blaine, when dis- 
cussing this characteristic of the Democratic party is obliged to pay a 
well-chosen tribute to the leaders wib so long formulated its policies. 
Speaking of these, he says: 

Too often ruinously lavish in their personal expenditures, they believed in an 
economical Government, and throughout the long period of their domination 


they guarded the Treasury with rigid and unceasing vigilance against every at- 
tempt at extravagance, and against every form of corruption. 


Mr. Chairman, such a policy could not have been successfully accom- 
plished in the presence of superfluous millions, and therefore, under this 
leadership, so strongly commended by Mr. Blaine, there were no enor- 
mous accumulations withdrawn from the channels of business, lying in- 
operative and useless in the public Treasury and constantly tempting to 
extravagance and its necessary and inevitable sequence, corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, as an American I take especial pride in noting the 
progress which the century has wrought in nearly every department of 
effort. The genius and prowess of our people are the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world, and the marvelous growth and development of 
this young Republic is the very romance of history: And yet, sir, while 

ize with intense satisfaction these splendid achievements, I can 
but consider that the departure we have made from the fiscal policy of 
the founders of the Government is in every essential particular dis- 
criminating, unwise, and deplorable. 

Sir, let us speedily return to fandamental fiscal principles; princi- 
ples as enduring and unchanging as the everlasting hills; principles 
which declare the just and equal rights oß men; principles which seek 
to uplift the hand of labor and stifle the Spirit of monopoly in all its 
guises and disguises; principles which, in the equality and uniformity 
of their operation, unhampered and unfettered by restrictive enact- 
ments, conduce to the sturdy, self-reliant, and remunerative develop- 
ment of the three great handmaids of industry—agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. 

Mr. Chairman, let us lower this wall of Federal taxation, which not 
only hinders importation, but limits exportation as well; let us un- 
hand and unshackle the genius and enterprise of our people, and thus 
permit them to regain the commercial supremacy they once enjoyed 
when the American flag was a familiar sight upon all the waters of the 
globe and in all the harbors of the world, [Great applause. ] 


APPENDIX. 
[Extract from President's Message on wool tariff.] 


The farmer and the joulturist who manufacture nosing: but who pay, the 
, increased price which tariff imposes upon every agricultural implement, 
upon all he and upon all he uses and owns, except the increase of 
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They of course are not reminded that the farmer who has no sheep is by this 
scheme obliged, in his purchases of clothing and woolen goods, to pay a tribute 
to his fellow-farmer as well as to the man rand merchant; nor is an 
mention made of the fact that the sheep-owners themselves and their houschol 
must wear clothing and use other articles manufactured from the wool they sell 
at tariff prices, and thus as consumers must return their share of this in 
price to the tradesman. 

I think it may be fairly assumed that a large proportion of the sheep owned 
by the farmers throughout the country are found in small flocks, numbering 
from 25 to 50. The duty on the grade of imported wool which these sheep 
yield is 10 cents each pound if of the value of 30 cents or less, and 12 cents if of 
the value of more than 30 cents. If the liberal estimate of 6 pounds be allowed 
for each fleece the duty thereon would be 60 or 72 cents, and this may be taken 
as the utmost enhancement of its price to the farmer by reason of this duty. 

Eighteen dollars would thus represent the increased price of the wool from 
twenty-five sheep and $36 that from the wool of fifty sheep; and at present values 
this addition would amount toabont one-third of its price. If upon its sale the 
farmer receives this or a less tariff profit, the wool leaves his hands charged 
with precisely that sum, which in all its changes will adhere to it until it 
reaches the consumer. 

When manufactured into cloth and other goods and material for use, its cost 
is not only increased tothe extent of the farmer’s tariff profit, but a further sum 
has been added for the benefit of the manufacturer under the operation of other 
tariff laws. In the mean time the day arrives when the farmer finds it neces- 
sary to purchase woolen goods and material to clothe himself and family for the 
winter. When he faces the tradesman for that purpose he discovers that he is 
obliged not only to return in the way of increased prices his tariff profit on the 
wool hesold, and which then perhaps lies before him in manufactured form, 
but that he must adda considerable sum thereto to meet a further increase in 
cost caused by a tariff duty on the manufacture, Thus in the end he is aroused 
to the fact that he has paid upon a moderate purchase, as a result of the tariff 
scheme, which, when he sold his wool seemed so profitable, an increase in 
price more than sufficient to sweep away all the tariff profit he received upon 
the wool he produced and sold. 

When the number of farmers engaged in wool-raising is compared with all 
the farmers in the country, and the small proportion they bear to our popula- 
tion is considered; when it is made apparent that, in the case of a large part of 
those who own sheep, the benefit of the present tariff on wool is illusory; and, 
aboveall, when it must be conceded thatthe increase of the cost of living caused 
by such tariff becomes a burden upon those with moderate means and the 
poor, the employed and unemployed, the sick and well, and the young and 
old, and that it constitutes à tax which, with relentless grasp, is fastened upon 
the clothing of every man, woman, and child in the land, reasons are suggested 
why the removal or reduction of this duty should be included in a revision of 
our tariff laws, . 


[Extract from remarks of Hon. R. Q. MILLS.] 


During our late ciyil war the expenditures required by an enormous military 
establishment made it necessary that the burdens of taxation should be laid 
heavily in all directions authorized by the Constitution. The internal-revenue 
and direct taxes were called into requisition to supplement the revenues aris- 
ing from customs, to aid the Treasury to respond to the heayy demands which 
were being daily made upon it. The duties on imports were raised from an 
average on e app of 18.84 per cent, in-1861, to an average of 40.28 per 
cent, on dutiable s during the five years from 182 to 1866, inclusive. This 
was recognized at the time as an exceptionally heavy burden. It was stated by 
the distinguished gentleman whgthen presented to the House the bill so largely 
increasing the duties, and which y bears his honored name, that it was de- 
manded by the cies of warand must cease on the return of peace. In his 
own words he said, This is intended as a war moasure, a temporary measure, 
and we must as such give it our support.” 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the warended. A generation has 
passed away and anew generation has appeared on the stage since peace has 
returned to bless our common country; but these war taxes still remain; and 
they are heavier to-day than they were on an average during the five years of 
the existence of hostilities. The average rate of duty during the last five years, 
from 1883 to 1887, inclusive, on dutiable goods amounts to 44.51 per cent., and 
during the last year the average is 47. Io per cent. Instead of the rate of taxation 
being reduced to meet the wants of an efficient administration of government 
in time of peace, it continues to grow and fill the coffers of the Government 
with money not required for public purposes, and which rightfully should re- 
main in the pockets of the people. 

After Congress had so largely increased the duties on imports, and thus be- 
stowed most liberal and generous bounties on our manufacturers, a light inter- 
nal tax was imposed on the products of domestic manufacture to help the Goy- 
ernment meet the heavy demands of war. The internal tax im on home 
manufactures was but a tithe of the heavy burden imposed on the people by the 
increased duties on foreign goods. It brought to the Treasury in 1866 $127,000,- 
000—a sum which was less than 5 per cent. upon the value of the manufactured 
product of that year. It was thought not to be unreasonable to require this 
smal contribution from those whose bounty Congress had increased from 18 to 
40 per cent, in the price of their products, 

ut, Mr. C „that tax is gone. It could not be retained. It was a tax 
on wealth. Itcameoutof the pockets of the manufacturer. As soon asthe war 
was ended BoE opens acest Py eee wasa war tax. that it was no longer 
necessary, and it was repealed, Congress imposed a tax on incomes, too, to 
help the Government to meet the expenditures of the war. It brought to the 
Treasury, in 1866, $72,000,000, The official reports showed that four hundred and 
sixty thousand one hundred and seventy persons out of the whole population 
had incomes above the exemption, and they had $707,000,000 of net annual in- 
come, while the balance of the people had nothing beyond what was required 
for annual support. Yet scarcely had the war ended until this tax was declared 
to be exceedingly odious, inquisitorial, and oppressive; and Congress wasasked 
to repeal it, and it is gone. 

Congress thought it was unjust to require 460,170 persons who had an annual 
income of $707,000,000 to pay anything to support the Government, and they 
hurriedly swept that ous” measure from the statute-book. Besides these 
there were taxes on the receipts of railroad companies, taxes on insurance com- 

nies, taxes on express companies, taxes on bank ital, bank de ts, and 
tank ecks, but they are gone. Congress lent a willing ear to the demands of 
wealthy corpo ms and individuals and took all the burden from them, but 
the war taxes on clothing, like the r. we have always with us. These taxes 
were given up at a time when our interest-bearing debi of more than $2,000,000,- 
000 was staring us in the face and demanding from the Government more than 
140,000,000 annually to meet its interest. 

With these facts before their eyes they made haste to roll all the burdens of 
taxations off the shoulders of the wealthy and lay them upon the shoulders of 
those who could only pay asthey procured the means by their daily toil. Could 
not that $127,000,000 contributed by the manufacturers from the rich bounties 
which the Government had given have been retained until the war debt was 
= ? Could not the $72,000,000 from incomes been held for a few years longer? 

ld not the tax on the receipts of the wealthy corporations have been con- 
tinued for one decade? 

if these taxes had been kept ten years longer we would to-day have no na- 


tional debt, and in addition to the moderate reductions now proposed we could 
give back to the people the hundred millions now required to pay its interest 
and sinking fund. Upon what economic principle or principle of justice were 
these taxes repealed and the whole burden laid on articles going into daily con- 
sumption, and which must be obtained by the labor of mind and muscle? 

Was the tax of 3 per cent. on the domestic blanket paid by the manufacturer 
more oppressive then than the tax of 79 per cent. on both foreign and domestic 
blankets paid by the people? 

Was the tax of 3 per cent. on a wool hat paid by the manufacturer more op- 
pressive than the tax of 73 per cent. on both paid by the consumer? Was the 
tax of 3 percent. on women's and children's clothing paid by the manufacturer 
more oppressive than the tax of 52 per cent. on both foreign and domestic 
goods of the same kind paid by the consumer? Was a tax of 3 per cent. on 
railroad companies, banking companies, insurance companies, express and tele- 
graph companies, more oppressive than an 88 per cent. tax on woolen shawls? 
rara 3 per cent tax on incomes more oppressive than an 89 per cent, tax on a 
woole: irt? 

The Party then in power certainly thought so, for the taxes on wealth are 
gone, but the war tax on clothing, the war tax on food, the war tax on the im- 

lements of labor still remain with us, and the war against our prosperity, our 
abor, and our commerce is still being vigorously prosecuted—a war that is ex- 
hausting in its destructive invasions on r, whether it is employed in agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, or mining. 


[Extract from remarks of Hon. Bexsrox MCMILLIN.) 


Table, compiled from Tenth Census, showing value of various manufactured 
products, per cent. of labor cost, rate of duty existing and proposed. 
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63 792, 802 $6, $35, 218 21.5 47 30 
Cotton goods.. 950, 383 45,614, 419 21.6 50 40 
Bolts, nuts, ete... 073,330 1,981, 19.7 59 35 
Nails and spikes n! 5,629, 240 1,255, 171 22,3 43 A 
Iron pipe, Wrought. . . . . 13, 292. 162 1. 788. 13. 5 70 5 
Oil, castor .... .. = 653, 900 44,714 6.8 194 97 
Oil, Iinseed. 15. 393, 812 681,677 4.4 54 21 
2,154,532 52 20.9 50 35 
8,516, 569 1, 893, 215 22.2 54 40 
160, 606, 721 25, 836, 392 16.1 70 4c 
33, 549, 942 5, 683, 16.9 68 46 


It will thus be seen that while the labor in carpets, leaving off fractions, is 21 
per cent. of the cost, the tariff is 47 per cent. In cotton goods the labor is the 
same and the tariff 50 per cent. In wrought-iron pipe, labor is 13 per cent. and 
the tariff 70 per cent. In castor-oil, labor 6 per cent. and the tariff 194 per cent. 
In wool hats, the labor is 22 188 cent. and the tariff 54 per cent. In woolen 
goods, labor is 10 per cent. and the tariff 70 per cent. In worsted goods, labor is 
16 per cent. and the tariff 68 per cent. I do not blame manufacturers and capi- 
tal for 5 to form a partnership with the laboring man when such asmall 
per cent. of all the cost is labor When compared with the rate of duty imposed, 
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OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 3, 1888. 


poe mec meng T 
an g under conside n the bi $ 51) to uce taxai im- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 2 * . 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been said by every gentleman who has spoken 
against this bill that it raises the issue of free trade or protection in our 
revenue system. It would disclose a better understanding of its very 
moderate provisions, as also a better knowledge of the recent fiscal 
history of the country, to say that it is an effort of the people to re- 
cover the lost right of taxing themselves, 

The great rule that those who pay taxes, and they alone, should im- 
pose taxes may, always and everywhere, be accepted as the test of free 
government. But after a quarter of a century of protection in this 
country, private interests are so strongly intrenched in our tariff and 
have so overgrown public interests, that they regard it as their exclu- 
sive domain and resent the intrusion of the people as that of tres- 


passers. ; 
In this tone and in this assumption they speak in their communica- 
tions to Congress. In this tone and in this assumption they speak 
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through the powerful press they control, and even through their able 
and enthusiastic advocates on this floor. 

Already in this debate gentlemen have explored *he census to ascer- 
tain how many private interests are represented by the members who 
framed this bill, in order thereby to test their right and gauge their fit- 
ness to deal with a system of general taxation. 

But, sir, these are not new ideas in this House. Six years ago, when 
there came from the people such a demand forreduction of burdens that 
not even a Republican Congress could turn a deaf ear to it, we saw a 
sight as remarkable as any that could be witnessed in a free govern- 
ment. We saw the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
come into the House, not with a bill to reduce the people’s taxes or to 
stay the unneeded flow of money into the Treasury, but withę set and 
elaborate argument to prove that the people’s Representatives were in- 
capable of framing such a bill. 

That Congress responded to his argument. Itturned humbly to the 
great protected interests enthroned in the tariff and said, We, who 
represent nothing but the people, will not presume to deal with your 
superior rights. We will hand over this whole subject to a commission, 
and when you have named a majority of that commission, and through 
it made known your wishes to us, we will do our duty by enactingthem 
into law.“ But privilege grows with what it feeds upon. It is ever 
assuming a higher tone. ‘The time was when the test of loyalty to the 
country was devotion to the Union in the struggle for its preservation. 
Lately, at the other end of this Capitol, the highest official of a great 
political party has declared that even a McClellanand a Hancock were 
allies of the Confederacy because they were disloyal to that party. But 
in this House and in this debate another test has been setup. We have 
heard the name of an American citizen, who stands before the world as 
the foremost living representative of American literature, who has an 
honorable and unsullied record of public service, and whose words, in 
days past, like Luther’s words—were ‘‘battles’’ for freedom we have 
heard his name, sir, coupled with that of Benedict Arnold, because he 
refuses to bow down before the fetich of protection. 

My colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], whose speech naturally gave great sat- 
isfaction to his party associates, inveighed with more warmth of lan- 
guage than accuracy of statement against this bill and against the man- 
ner of its preparation. Indeed, he was swept so far out on the current 
of his eloquence from any shore-lines of actual fact, as to proclaim that 
this bill comes into the House without acknowledged paternity, that 
it is a bantling, a nullius filius, secretly laid at the door of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and by the majority of that committee trans- 
ferred to the Calendar of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no warrant for any such statement. 
Neither in the committee nor elsewhere, neither now nor at any other 
time bave the majority members refused to assume whatever responsi- 
bility belongs to the preparation and presentation of this bill, from its 
enacting clause to its closing sentence. They do not offer it to the 
House as a bill so perfect in all its details that thorough debate and 
consideration here may not show cause for amendment or change. 

Least of all do they offer itas a discharge of their full duty to the 
people, but as the best they could do under existing circumstances. 
‘When the gentleman from Michigan and his associates seek to discredit 
this bill because of the alleged manner of its preparation Iam tempted 
to remind them of the history of the existing law, for whose defense 
they stand so stoutly to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time, doubtless, when the highest states- 
manship was to get money into the Treasury as quickly and as abun- 
dantly as possible. There was a time when the highest patriotism was 
to pay taxes as promptly as possible and ask no questions. Under this 
peny an internal-revenue system grew up that in a single year 

rought over $300,000,000 into the Treasury. Under this pressure the 
tariff rates went up from an average of less than 19 per cent. to an av- 
erage of more than 48 per cent. It would have been strange indeed, 


contrary to all experience, if the greedy interests that are always seek-. 


ing a lodgment in a national budget or a national tariff had missed this 
rare opportunity. That they were fally improving it was well known 
to those who had charge of the several revisions and increases of the 
tariff during the war, for they lulled the people with the promise that 
as soon as peace returned they would revise and establish it on a basis 
of justice to all, 

Yet for years after the war, and as long as the attention of the people 
was strained to other matters, the tariff was kept open for any interest 
or industry that wished to become a parasite on the Treasury. Such 
interests were not only allowed to name the bounties they exacted 
from the public, but permitted to write the very laws by which their 
bounties were secured to them. 

“I know what that law means,” said Mr. Joseph Wharton, testify- 
ing before the Tariff Commission in 1882, as to the statute that raised 
the duty on nickel, of which he was about the only producer in the 
country, from 15 per cent. ad valorem to 30 cents a pound, because I 
wrote the words of it myself.“ In like manner owners of the copper- 
mines of Michigan came down and dictated their tariff rates over the 
veto of President Johnson; and other interests exercised thesame priv- 
ilege without challenge and withouthinderance. But, say gentlemen, 
We have had a revision of the tariff since then.” t kind of a 
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revision was it, Mr. Chairman? It is true the Tariff Commission in 
18=2 reported in favor of substantial reduction, and accompanied its re- 
port by schedules which professed to reduce from 20 to 25 per cent. I 
will not inquire into the truth of that profession, for the House threw 
aside those schedules and attempted to frame a tariff bill of its own. 
It became lost in the effort; it plunged into the— 


Serbonian bog, 
+ 


* à * * * 


* 
Where armies whole have sunk, 


and finally abandoned the attempt and at the same time its own con- 
stitutional right and duty. It took up a tariff bill which the Senate 
had attached to a House bill reducing internal revenue. The right of 
the Senate to originate such a measure is more than doubtful; but con- 
stitutional questions could not weigh against the necessity of having 
the tariff revised by the friends of protection.“ ‘The friends of pro- 
tection in that House were smarting under the lash of popular chas- 
tisement. They had already been overthrown at the polls by a verdict 
of the people so spontaneous and crushing as to evince not only disap- 
proval but even disgust. In a few days more a Democratic House was 
to succeed them. Whatever was to be done must be done quickly. 

The standing rules of the House were changed so as to permit the Sen- 
ate bill to be taken up, not for debate or consideration, but tobe thrown 
into a conference committee. The key to the whole proceedings is to 
be found in the fact that a conference committee is asecret conclave. No 
Democratic Senator was willing to serve upon that conference, and all 
the conferees, with the exception of one member of the House, who was 
present to observe, not to participate, were of one Y. Intothe delib- 
erations of that conference no voice of a tax-paying people could pene- 
trate, but other voices were heard and obeyed. Rates of duty which 
both Houses had agreed upon wereraised. Rates which the two Houses 
had placed at different figures were in over both. The duty on 
steel rails was put higher than the House in open session had dared to 
place it, higher than the Senate in open-session had dared to place it. 

The conference report was made in the closing hours of the Forty- 
seventh Con The bill was never read in the House, was but slightly 
debated, and was hurried upon the statute-book as almost the last act 
of a House going out under the brand of a people's displeasure, 

There is all the distance, Mr. Chairman, which even the rich vocab- 
ulary of my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] could measure 
between a bill prepared in secret, if he will so have it, and then sent 
out to all the people on the wings of the press and subjected to months 
of discussion in both Houses of Congress, and a law huddled up in the 
secret recesses of a conference room an@ transferred without discussion 
and without examination by the people to the statute-books of the 
country. [Applause.] And thus, Mr. Chairman, the so-called revis- 
ion of 1882, instead of being an argument against the present bill, is a 
burning reason in its favor. It is instructive only as it shows how great 
asham and how desperate and audacious a jugglery a revision of the 
tariff necessarily becomes when committed to the friends of protec- 
tion.“ The effort to reduce taxes became a contest among the captains 
of industry for higher bounties. The poor, patient, expectant people 
gotno relief. The saddle was readjusted more skillfully to their back, 
the girth was tightened, and the rider more firmly seated than ever. 

But the minority of our committee in their report boast that the Re- 
publican party has taken more than $300,000,000 of taxes from the peo- 
ple since the war. That may be true, sir, and still be not the least in 
the catalogue of sins of that party against the great body of the people. 
It is true they have reduced taxes; it is true they have abolished 
taxes; but it has been done in the manner described by my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. They have taken off taxes that bore on the 
property of the country. They have taken off taxes that tolled thein- 
come of the prosperous or the dividends of corporations. They have re- 
moved taxes on articles whose use is unnecessary or hurtful, and they 
have released taxes whose entire amount went into the Treasury. By 
such legislation in the first ten years of peace the immense burdens of 
this great Government were steadily shifted from the shoulders that 
ought to bear them and are able to bear them to shoulders that ought 
not to bear them and are not able to bear them. In this manner, sir, 
we have seen the pressure of taxation in this country removed from 
its income, removed from its property, removed from its luxuries, and 
fastened upon those articles of general consumption that meet the pri- 
mary wants of all the people. You have fastened your system of tax- 
ation as a parasite upon that consumption which for the wage-earner 
means nine-tenths and frequently ten-tenths of all his earnings, until 
you have built up a tariff which is well entitled to say, ‘‘ Whoever 
else escapes my exactions, the poor [havealways with me. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. irman, there is nothing in the world that so vexes the soul 
of a genuine protectionist as a tax that goes into the public Treasury. 
If he can not devise a law by which to transfer a large part of it from 
the pockets of the man who earned it to somebody’s pocket who did 
not earn it, he never rests satisfied until he has wiped it from the stat- 
ute-book [applause]; and that is the way in which our friends on the 
other side have proceeded in their so-called reductions of taxes since 
the war. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the details of this bill 
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- at the present time. That discussion will more properly come at an- 
other stage of its consideration. Sir, I adopt the language of the Pres- 
ident in his recent message, that it is not so much a theory asa condi- 
tion that confronts us to-day, although I avow myself a believer in 
the words which old Patrick Henry wrote into the Virginia bill of 
rights, enjoining on the servants of the people a ‘‘ frequent recurrence 
to first principles.“ It is a condition of prolonged, excessive taxation; 
of a surplus flowing into the Treasury which can be gotten out again 
only by using it to bny the bonds of the Government at the market 
premium; of a surplus that by the end of the present fiscal year, with- 
out such purchase, will drain away from the channelsof trade and com- 
merce, one-tenth part of all the money usually in circulation among 
the people. 

That, sir, is the condition which confronts us to-day, and, as in the 
past, so now there is no statesmanship on the other side of this House 
that can meet it. Acknowledging anallegiance higher than that which 
they owe the people in framing a tariff system, they stand helpless be- 
fore the great task of tariff reduction. Even in theirdebates here they 
are many men of many minds.” 

Somé would untax the whisky of the drunkard and put heavier 
taxes on the scanty clothing of his wife and children. Others would 
give untaxed cigarettes to sap the manhood and drain away the brains 
of our young men, while they would raise the taxes on the working- 
pas dinner-pail and the cans that contain his winter fruit and vege- 
tables. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], after pleasantly 
alluding to his Democratic associates on the committee as Bourbons, 
who neither learn nor forget,” by a singular lapse of memory only a 
few moments afterward, announced that he would deal with the sur- 
plus“ in accordance with the principles of Colbert and of his illustri- 
ous disciple, Napoleon Bonaparte.“ 

Why, Mr. Chairman, Colbert was the great ministerof the greatest of 
all the Bourbons, and neither Colbert nor Napoleon is a teacher to whom 
the citizen of a free republic can turn for instruction either as to laying 
or expending taxes, It was Colbert, sir, who built up the navy of his 
royal master by chaining thousands of innocent Frenchmen to the gal- 
leys, just as protection has built up privileged classes and monopoly in 
this country by chaining millions of American workingmen and farm- 
ers to its service. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And, sir, it 
was Colbert who defined the art of taxation “ to consist in so pluck- 
ing the goose as to get the largest amount of feathers with the least 
possible amount of squealing.” [Laughter.] Never in the history of 
economic discussion has there been an apter or a more complete defi- 
nition of a protective tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But I say to my friend from Pennsylvania that the goose is squeal- 
ing at last, and we mean to keep the goose squealing until every faith- 
less and sleeping sentinel on the Capitol is awakened to drive back the 
Gauls of monopoly. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, protection, as it speaks to us from across the aisle, does not 
reason; it prophesies. I have listened to many of its advocates, and I 
have heard scant argument and much prophesy. There is nothing 
original in this. Privilege was never yet summoned to release a tri- 
bute paid to it by the people that it did not assume the role of Cas- 
sandra and prophesy unutterable woes if the industries of the people 
were released from its grasp and remitted to the laws of trade and 
the wisdom of Providence. [Applause on the Democratic side.] These 
gentlemen who would blot out the sun, moon, and stars from our in- 
dustrial firmament if this bill becomes a law might quiet their fears 
if they would read a few chapters in the economic history of this coun- 
try and of England. 

More than sixty years ago, when England entered upon that career 
of industrial emancipation which she faithfully pursued to its full and 
final issue, she began by removing her prohibitory tariff on manufact- 
ures of silk and reducing duties. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, amid just such ringing applause as greets similar utterances in 
this debate, said that if the authors of that bill were prepared to sac- 
rifice half a million of people to an abstract theory, their strength of 
purpose only showed the depravity of their hearts. But, sir, the manu- 
facture of silks did notdie. In the ratio in which duties were reduced, 
in that ratio the manufacture grew and flourished, and when finally 
duties were entirely abolished and it no longer cowered behind a pro- 
tective tariff, it went boldly forth and contended for the markets of the 
world. When, as a further step in that progress, the time came for 
England to put wool on the free-list, there were prophesyings that 
would stir the envy of the wool politicians of Ohio in our day. 

It was solemnly foretold that if that measure became a law the wolf 
and the panther would roam unhindered over the hills then dotted with 
peaceful flocks. But, sir, the wool industry refused to die. With free 
wool it assumed new life and vigor. The price of wool increased and 
the wages of the shepherd doubled. 

But when a little later England was about to declare for untaxed 
bread for her people, then prophecy rose to its highest strain, and de- 
clared that the ‘‘abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet” was about to blight the green fields and prosperous homes 
of England. An English statesman, Sir James Graham, replying toa 
deputation that pleaded for free corn, said: 

If the corn laws were repealed great disaster would come upon the country. 
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The land would go out of cultivation, the church and state could not be upheld; 
all institutions would be reduced to their primitive elements, and the people 
we were exciting would pull down our houses about our heads. 


But England put corn on the free-list; and, agriculture, which with 
all the doctoring of thirty years of protective statesmanship had lan- 
guished and weakened, took up its bed and walked—flourished as it 
had not flourished since the Napoleonic wars. The price of land went 
up, the farmer prospered, and the wages of the farm-laborer increased. 

So, also, Mr. Chairman, when the protectionist comes down from the 
mount of prophecy and attempts to deal with the facts of history (forcer- 
tainly there are some chapters in our economic history that are made 
up), he deals with them in the same free and irresponsible manner. 

We have had twenty-five years of protection in this country and the 
fruits of it. We have had fifteen years of revenue tariff and the fruits 
of it. The last quarter of a century, as every one knows, has been 
noted beyond any other period in the history of our race, for the gen- 
eral advancement and diffusion of knowledge, for the march of science, 
for the progress of invention, for the subjection to man’s control of the 
great powers of steam and electricity, for the cheapening of the proc- 
esses of manufacture, and for the immense increase in the facilities of 
distribution. Whatever we have gained of ourselves, or in common 
with other enlightened nations of the world; whatever addition to na- 
tional wealth or individual comfort has come from this march of prog- 
ress, from the application of science to the arts and industries, and es- 
pecially ot the science of chemistry, which has become the handmaid 
of manufactures, which discloses to us the secrets of nature’s work- 
shop, dissolves and recombines her elements, and finds in the waste 
prodnets of manufactures sources of beauty and sources of wealth; 
whatever the inventive genius of our people has done to substitute 
labor-saving machinery for human drudgery; whatever of wealth has 
come to us from our own industry and enterprise, and the settlement 
of a new continent by men coming from other lands to live under free 
government; the products of our mines and forests—all these protec- 
tion calmly claims as its own, although it has had nothing more to do 
with them than with the motion of the planets or with the tides of the 
seas. [Applause. ] 

But those peculiar features in the economic history of our country dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, jor which it is just to hold protection 
fully or partly responsible it conveniently puts aside and ignores. 

Proposing to be a policy for the making and maintenance of wages, 
it tells us nothing of the growing antagonism hetween labor and capi- 
tal, that has marked the recent history of our country; of the unsatis- 
factory relations between employer and employed; of the long industrial 
depressions; of the twenty and odd thousand strikes, and the twenty 
and odd hundred lockouts in our industrial establishments during the 
past six years alone, with the resulting loss of $60,000,000 in wages to 
labor; of the building up of great wealth by favoritism, which tries to 
hold on to its privileges by corrupting the ballot-box and intimidating 
voters; of the centralization of manufactures into a few great corpora- 
tions, and the recent combination of these into trusts. Of all these, 
Mr. Chairman, we hear nothing in our discussions. 

We hear nothing of its compelling Congress for years past to legislate 
in the presence of an overflowing Treasury until the traditions of fru- 
gality which are a part of our institutions are relaxed and our Calen- 
dars are filling with schemes for extravagant and useless expenditure. 
It imposes humiliation upon its most faithful defenders, for it compels 
the party on the other side of this House, which held control of every 
branch of the Government for ten years after the war, and again for 
the period of the Forty-seventh Congress, to admit that in all that 
time it failed to enact just and liberal pension laws, and that such laws 
yet remain to be passed. 

It seeks to sap the independence and stifle the rising power and will- 
ingness of the South to maintain its local schools by offering largesses 
from the public Treasury. 

It seeks to frighten our great cities on the seaboard with three thou- 
sand miles of water before them and sixty millions of defenders be- 
hind them, to clamor for great fortifications, lest they be laid in ashes 
by the nightly visit of some ironclad from Chili, Patagonia, Afgha- 
nistan, or Beloochistan. 

It urges the restoration of our merchant marine, which it has helped 
to sweep from the seas, by subsidies, that word of evil omen in a re- 
public, contact with which has never failed to bring shame upon Con- 
gress and a stain upon our national honor. - 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are some of the fruits of twenty-five years of 
protection; such are some of the ideas with which it is educating our 
people; such is the career of profligate expenditure along which it is 
urging us in order to escape any reduction of taxes which may work a 
lessening of its bounties. 

Thus, also, sir, when it comes to deal with the fifteen years of our 
revenue tariff, it does not hesitate to represent the period from 1846 to 
1861 as one of languishing industry and halting growth. In so doing 
it contradicts the most incontestable facts of our industrial history, and 
it falsifies that careful record which the country itself makes every ten 
years of its own growth and prosperity. 

Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, whose name is associated with exist- 
ing tariff systems, in his speech in the Senate on April 11, said: 


There is no one who now rises to do reverence to the tariff of 1346. 


‘ 
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But Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, whom his party friends in that State 
have just put forward with much enthusiasm as their candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, once a leading member of 
the Committee on Ways. and Means in this House, and as well quali- 
fied to judge of our revenue legislation as any man in his party, gave 
oe his deliberate judgment, in a debate in this House March 24, 1874, 

== 

The tariff of 1846, although professedly and confessedly a revenue tariff, was, 
80 far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as any 
we have ever had. 

Such, sir, I believe will be the judgment of every man who believes 
that in tariff, asin other legislation, the great interests of the country 
and the general welfare are to be considered in preference to ial in- 
ve and individual welfare. [Applause.] Mr. MORRILL further 


1t.— 

Meaning the tariff of 1846— 
left manufactures witho: ent and without ho; wages r 
were reduced, and 9 destroyed. e sess 

But the census of 1860 shows an increase in the decade of the Walker 
tariff of 90 per cent. in capital, 60 per cent. in wages, and 85 per cent. 
in product, as against an increase of 32 per cent. in capital, 22 per 
cent. in wages, and 27 per cent. in product, for the decade ending with 
the census year 1880, under the present tariff. 

Moreover, Mr. MORRILL himself, on January 24, 1867, in plain con- 
flict with his recent argument, speaking of the year 1860, said: 

And that was a year of as large production and as much general prosperity 
as any in our history. > 

Mr. Chairman, it was not after fifteen years of languishing indus- 
tries and general bankruptcy that the two sections of this country 
sprang into the arena of 1861 for the dread grapple of the civil war. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] used the same ar- 
gument in his recent speech, and said that twenty-five years.of pro- 
tective tariff lifted the country out of the national bankruptcy into 
which it had been thrown by the revenue tariffs of 1846 and 1857. Sir, 
I say to him, in the name of a tax-burdened people, in the name of the 
languishing industries of this country, get out of our sunshine, and 
let us again plunge into ten years of bankruptcy that will increase the 
general wealth of the country 126 per cent. [applause]; that will in- 
crease manufactures 87 per cent.; that will increase agriculture 95 per 
cent. [Applanse.] We have had no such prosperity since his ideas 
controlled tariff legislation, and we never will as long as those ideas 
hold sway in our revenue laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to the claim put forward with most earnest- 


ness in this debate that the tariff is the defense of American labor, and 


the one guaranty of good wages and prosperity to the American labor- 

ing man. This is an honorable claim and deserves serious considera- 

tion. I should deem myself guilty of a flagitious crime if I entertained 

any views in private or sought to embody any principles in legislation, 

155 would harden the lot or impair the opportunities of American 
r. 

But how do the advocates oſ high taxation support this claim? Why, 
sir, they stand up in this House, day after day, and paint in glowing 
colors, which I am sorry to say do not always portray the real facts, the 
high estate and happy condition of the American laborer, his good and 
steady wages and ready accumulation of wealth, and his easy path up- 
ward to infiuence and prosperity; and then they draw with greater ex- 
aggeration of detail their gloomy pictures of foreign labor, its degrada- 
tion, scant w. and almost unendurable destiny, and exclaim, ‘‘ Bo- 
hold what the tariff does for American labor!“ 

Sir, itis true, and I thank God it is true, that the American laboring 
man is born to a higher and a better destiny than the laboring man of 
any other country in the world. [Applause.] It is true that there is 
no pressure of ignorance or poverty so great that an ambitious Ameri- 
can youth can not break through and rise to any position to which his 
worth entitles him. It is true that we have never yet had a separate 
Wage-earning class in this country. It is true that we can see to-day a 
man who has risen from orphanage and poverty to the Cliief Magistracy 
of sixty millions of people; that in the past men have so risen from 
the weaver's loom, the tailor’s bench, and the canal-boat; and I rejoice 
as an American citizen that the same inspiring career is still open to 
ambition and merit. But, Mr. Chairman, they did not owe this to any 
such antiquated and medieval device as a protective tariff. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] They owe it to the bounty of Almighty God 
and to the institutions of a great and free eountry. [Renewed applause. ] 
They owe it to the manhood, the pluck, the ambition and virtue with 
which their Creator endowed them and to the unequaled field for their 
display which the institutions of theircountysecurethem. [Renewed 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I should but follow with limping gait the vigorous 
and masterly steps of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, were I to detain the Committee of the Whole with an attempted 
discussion of the question of wages. His opening speech embodied a 
careful and complete discussion of the whole subject. I shall aspire 


to nothing more than the statement of a few general sirens, sy and 
their confirmation by an authority or two. Wagesare better in Amer- 
ica and will remain better in America, not by reason of a protective 
tariff, or any other kind of a tariff, but because the workingman him- 
self earns more than the laborer of any other country. [Applause.] 
Some of the reasons for this are that he brings to his work a more vig- 
orous body, a more cheerful and ambitious temper, a higher order of 
intelligence and ofskill, and because he surpasses all other men in his 
constant efforts to invent labor-helping machine whereby the products 
of his labor are indefinitely multiplied. This last is a matter of com- 
mon observation among ourselves, and of constant wonder to other peo- 
ple. The Superintendent of our last census has said: 


The American invents as the Greek chiseled, as the Venetian painted, as the 
modern Italian sings. 


The commissioner-general of the United States at the last Paris ex- 
position reported that the new Jabor-saving inventions in our machinery 
gallery were a constant surprise and delight to the visitors from other 
lands.” 8 

The whole argument on the other side is based on a comparison of 
daily wages. Itis nota question of daily wages, but of the cost of pro- 
duction which is to determine our ability to compete with other na- 
tions in our own markets or those of the world. It is not the hours 
of labor, but the productivity of labor, if I may use a word I do not alto- 
gether like, thatis the vital element inthediscussion. American labor, 
as a rule, is able to produce more, and for that reason does receive more 
wages than other labor, but this does not imply that with us the labor 
cost of production is higher than elsewhere. 

Wages have increased in this country, but not in the ratio in which 
the productive power of labor has increased. These propositions are 
abundantly confirmed by those who have most thoroughly investigated 
this subject. I shall cite the testimony of but one or two. 

I am aware, sir, that it is part of the tactics of our friends on the 
other side to discredit every man who tries to reach general principles 
as a theorist and doctrinaire. To attempt to apply general principles 
in every other field of legislation is commended as statesmanship, but 
in the great field of taxation it becomes, in their eyes, mere theory and 
college professorism. ‘There is no gentleman, in my judgment, more 
entitled to a hearing upon this phase of the wage question than Mr. 
Edward Atkinson. Mr. Atkinson is a man of almost infinite in- 
dustry, who to the capacity for gathering the most minute details adds 
a power of generalization that is broad and masterly. Moreover, he 
has spent his whole life in immediate contact with the processes of pro- 
duction on a large scale. 

It is from the data thus gathered that he exposes the fallacy of the 
reasoning on the other side, that a comparison of the rate of wages in 
different countries will ascertain the cost of production of any given ar- 
ticle, or that low rates of wages are necessary to low costof production, 
and establishes the fact that almost invariably high wages accompany 
a low cost of production. 

That labor— 

He says— 
has in fact proved to be the cheapest by which the largest product for each dol- 
lar expended was assured, and that has been the highest paid labor. 

General Francis A. Walker, whose discussions of the wage question y 
are perhaps more satisfactory than those of any of our American econo- 
mists, confirms Mr. Atkinson by saying: 

That as a general rule low cost of production is accompanied by high wages to 
the workingman, 

I have here a little book by Mr. Thomas Brassey, of England, on 
Work and Wages. His conelusions are founded upon the experience 
of his futher, the great railroad contractor, who doubtless beyond any 
man that ever lived was a hirer of labor in all parts of the world except 
in America, and who even in the unskilled work of building railroads 
found the English navvy as cheap at 3 shillings a day as the East Indian 
at 3 pence. I quote but a sentence or two: 


But I maintain unhesitatingig that = daily wages are no criterion of the 
s 


actual cost of executing work. n my father’s extensive contracts car- 


ried on in almost every country of the civilized world and in every quarter of 

the globe the daily wage of the laborer was fixed at widely different rates; but 

it was found to be the almost invariable rule that the cost of labor was the same, 

_ = the same sum of money the same amount of work was everywhere per- 
ormec, 

Sir, the wages of labor are the laboring man’s share of the joint prod- 
uct of labor and capital. The larger that product is the larger his 
wages are. Why, sir, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. ALLEN] 
made a speech in this House yesterday in which, with his usual elo- 
quence, he gave us a beautiful picture of the operatives at Lowell. I 
venture to say nine-tenths ef the operatives at the Lowell factories are 
not Americans. They are foreigners who have taken the places of 
former American operatives, because the American operative has bet- 
ter wages and a better position. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetis. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
it is admitted those operatives are not American, and have succeeded 
in their position as operatives to those of American birth, the statis- 
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ties will show that the people formerly employed in those factories are 
now employed in more useful avocations, and have been able, under 
the protective system, to accumulate sufficient savings while they were 
employed in those industries to go into other business. The gentle- 
man from West Virginia surely does not object to that? The accumu- 
lated savings of those whom the gentleman denominates foreigners ag- 
gregate $14,000,000, almost equal to the aggregate capital employed 
in those corporations. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The very point I was making was 
that American labor, by its higher capacity, had found more lucrative 
employment [applause], and that you have been obliged to send 
abroad into Canada and elsewhere to get labor to fill your factories. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. The American operative found that 
employment under the same protective tariff which has brought the 
others into this country, as shown by the statistics of the gentleman 
from West Virginia, and the fact of those people coming in from abroad 
in large numbers indicates the collective judgment of individuals as to 
the welfare of this country under a protective tariff. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I do not intend to go further into 
this discussion, but I desire to read the picture of the Lowell operative 
under the Walker tariff, and then a picture of the Lowell operative 
under the protective tariff. I have here in Dickens’s American Notes 
[laughter on the Republican side] a description of a pleasant visit he 
paid to Lowell: 

I gre agen to arrive at the first factory just as the dinner hour was over, and 
the girls were returning to their work. Indeed the stairs of the mill were 
thronged with them as l ascended, They were all well dressed—and that phrase 
necessarily includes extreme cleanliness. They had serviceable bonnets, good 
‘warm cloaks,and shawls. They were healthy in appearance, many of them re- 
—— so, and had the manners of young women, not of degraded brutes of 

urden, 

The rooms in which they worked were as well ordered as themselves. In the 
windows of some there were green plants, which were trained to shade the 
glass; in all, there was as much fresh air, cleanliness, and comfort, as the nature 
of the occupation would blxadmit of. Out of so large a number of females, 
arf of whom were only just then verging upon womanhood, it may be rea- 
sonably supposed that some were delicate and le in appearance. No doubt 
there were; but I solemnly declare, that from all the crowd I saw in the differ- 
ent factories that day I can not recall or separate one young face that gave mea 
painful impression; notone young girl whom, assuming it to be a matter of ne- 
cessity that she should gain her daily bread by the labor of her hands, I would 
have removed from those works if I had had the power. Iam now going to 
state three facts, which will startle a large class of readers on this side of the At- 
lantic very much, 

piip there is a joint-stock piano in a great many of the boarding-houses; 
secondly, nearly all these young ladies subscribe to the circulating libraries; 
thirdly, they have got up among themseives a periodical called The Lowell OF 
fering, a repository of original articles, written exclusively by females actively 
employed in the mills,” which is duly printed, published, and sold; and whereof 
I brought away from Lowell four hundred good, solid pages, which I have read 
from beginning to end. 

A MEMBER. Will the gentleman give the date of that? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. That was under the Walker tariff 
of 1846. Now, I hope our friends on the other side who started to laugh 
when I began to read from Mr. Dickens will resume their laugh. That 
was the condition of the operatives in the factories at Lowell when Mr. 
Dickens visited this country under a revenue tariff. 

Ihave here the work of another English traveler who has been at 
Lowell under the protective tariff, when American laborers have gone 
out of the mills and other laborers have been marched in to take their 
pear It is from a book entitled ‘‘Old World Questions and New 

Vorld Answers, by Daniel Pidgeon, fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety: 

But if Little Canada,” the French-Canadian quarter of the town, be an exam- 
le of operative homes, then the Eden of forty years aço has indeed departed. 
ta streets are narrow and unpaved lanes; its rickety wooden houses elbow one 

another closely and have no gardens, scarcely even back yards. They are let 
out in flats, as at Holyoke, but are far inferior to the tenement houses of that 
city. which, if they shelter squalid folk, are at least well built and convenient. 
Within these wretched dwellings, whose erection ought never to have been 
sanctioned by the authorities, the Canadians crowd, as they do in Holyoke. 
pigs ps into interiors disclose dirty rooms and families pigging together at meals, 
or slatternly women and unkempt men leaning from the window-sills, The 
uncleaned streets are resonant with dirty, . and bare-legged children, as 
true gutter-birds as any to be found in Europe. The picture speaks of nothing 
but barren, hopeless lives for the adults and certain degradation for the children, 


Look at this picture of your Lowell operatives under a revenue tariff, 
and at that picture under your protective tarif. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. I suppose the gentleman from West 
Virginia wishes to be perfectly fair, and in order to give him some 
trustworthy information on that subject, which, as he seems to have 
access to English authorities only, I should think he would giadly wel- 
come, I should like to tell him something about the city where I was 
born and where my whole life has been spent, and to present the refuta- 
tion of the statement which the gentleman reads here, a statement ev- 
idently written by a free-trader for the purpose of supporting free-trade 
theories. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The gentleman in his speech yes- 
terday gave his picture, and as there is no necessity for his making it 
over again, I can not yield my time to him. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the gentleman from West Virginia yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will yield for a moment. 


5l 


Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. I am sure 
that he wishes to be accurate. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the pas- 
sage which he has quoted from Dickens applies to Lowell- under the 
Walker tariff? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. It was about that time, 1846. 

Mr. LODGE. Dickens’s Notes“ were published in 1842, four years 
before the Walker tariff came into existence. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I have not the exact date of the 
publication of Dickens’s Notes,“ but the tariff rates of 1842 were not 
half so high as those of 1888. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. LODGE. The book was published in 1842, and appeared be- 
fore the tariff of that year could have come into existence. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Well, this was the condition which 
existed at and about that time. 

Now, as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] has interrupted 
me, I want to stir up his pure mind a little by way of remembrance. 
It has been customary in this discussion to try to take shelter under 
the great names of Henry Clay and Alexander Hamilton. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] before he got to bea politician, 
and even since, I believe, has been a distinguished member of the guild 
of literature. As such he wrote the life of Alexander Hamilton, and 
I want to commend to his recollection now, and to all those gentlemen 
on the other side of the House who are constantly quoting Hamilton, 
the following extract, written by him before politics got hold of him: 

In the year 1791, with all nations protecting their manufactures, Hamilton was 
a protectionist, favoring the protection of nascent industries. At the present 
day he would probably be foremost in urging a revision of the tariff. 

{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] y 

Mr. LODGE. Iam glad the gentleman has read that passage, be- 
cause I have not changed my views. Iam still in favor of a revision 
of the tariff, but not by the methods of the Mills bill. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia (continuing to read): 

At the present time he would probably be foremost in urging a revision of 
the tariff and a gradual reduction of duties where it could be safely done. In 
other words, he would now be a moderate protectionist, as he was when he sent 
in his report, but not one of those who support a heavy duty in order to furnish 
to industries already firmly established a protection which accrues solely to 
the benefit of the manufacturers, and of no one else. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That was written since 1842, [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been led away from my argument by 
these interruptions—— 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the gentleman a question? Will he 
kindly state the date of the publication of that book from which he 
has just quoted ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the date of the copyright or the date of that 
particular copy? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The copyright is dated in 1882. 

Mr. LODGE. That was before the tariff revision of 1883. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. When that was written, Mr. Chair- 
man, the average tariff rate in this country was 42.65 per cent., now 
it is 47.10 percent. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, if, as my friend from Lowell and the other gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts contend, the protective tariff makes wages, 
what I can not understand is how a law of Congress should operate so 
unequally and so unevenly. I have here in my hand an address deliv- 
ered before the Home Market Club, of New England, by Senator Frye, 
of Maine, on what he saw in Europe, in which, with the good old- 
fashioned protection logic, he pictures the wretched condition of Eu- 
ropean labor. Now, the Home Market Club is composed largely of 
gentlemen who derive dividends from the present, tariff, and who, nat- 
urally, do not want it disturbed. 

Mr. MORSE, Exclusively. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. The preface of the address has a 
statement to show ‘‘the vast interests New England has in a protect- 
ive tariff,” and it gives the manufacturing statistics of ali the New 
England States except Rhode Island. I do not know why they left her 
out unless it was because she had a Democratic governor at that time. 
(Laughter. ] ' 

According to this statement here, the capital invested in those five 
States is $548,652,118, the number of employés 584,495; but when it 
comes to wages I find the average wages of an employé in the State of 
Maine to be $257 a year, whereas in the State of Massachusetts he gets 
$364, and in the little State of Connecticut $385. Now, what I can 
not understand is this: If a tariff, a law of Congress, makes wages, why 
does it operate so unevenly as between the employé in Maine and the 
employé in Connecticut, and why is the Maine man worth only two- 

irds as muchas the Connecticut man? And when we come to Vermont, 
the State of our venerable friend at the other end of the Capitol, I find 
that the average employé gets only $303. 

[Here the hammer ell. F À 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WIIsoN] has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from West Virginia may be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if a tariff does make 
wages, then the protective tariff is the most ungratetul thing that ever ex- 
istedin the history of the world. Why should it give to the fellow-citizen 
and compatriot of the last Republican candidate for the Presidency only 
$257 a year, while it gives to the operative in the good old State that voted 
for the author of the last Presidential message $385 a year? And why 
should it give to the fellow-citizen of the author of the tariff, Mr. MOR- 
RILL, but $303 a year? That genial old Senator, who is in the habit of 
spicing his annual speech on the tariff with delightful scraps of poetry, 
ought to take as the motto for his next speech How sharper than a 
peng tooth it is to have a thankless’’—tariff! [Laughter and ap- 

use. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman from West 

Virginia whether the calculations which he gives us as to the rate of 
wages in different States are based upon the aggregate of all the wages 
paid, without any reference whatever to the number of people occupied 
in the different branches of industry, the number of skilled operatives, 
sto. / 
Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. These are the figures of the Home 
Market Club. They show the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, and I presume the branches of industry in these different States 
will average about the same. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ‘The gentleman ought to understand that there is 
a great difference in the character of the labor in the different manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield further. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask one further question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield. If I continue to 
allow these interruptions I shall never get through. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman ought not to decline to yield after 
making a statement such as he has just made. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Very well; go on with your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. In this connection, while the gentleman is com- 
miserating my State in regard to the amount received by operatives and 
laborers, I want to ask whether he will tell me the average wages of 
farm laborers in West Virginia to-day. I want a candid answer. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Well, they are not as bigh as they 
would be if we had the burden of the protective tariff off our shoulders. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wauta candid reply to my question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield further. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then I want the gentleman to retreat ignomin- 
iously. j 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield to the gentleman 
foraspeech; but I will accept him as a full explanation why the Maine 
man is worth only two-thirds as much as the Connecticut man. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE (before order had been restored). Irepeat my ques- 
tion: What are the average wages of farm laborers in West Virginia? 

The C MAN. The Committee of the Whole will be in order. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. But, sir, the statistics of the Home 
Market Club are exactly in line with the figures embraced in the report 
of the Commissioner of Labor. After careful inquiry into many in- 
dustries in this country Colonel Wright says that An examination of 
these reports will show that there is no such thing as an American rate 
of wages.“ For example, in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments a blacksmith gets 15 per cent. more in Illinois than in Indiana, 
while a foreman gets 50 per cent, more in Pennsylvania than in New 
York, and a painter nearly 70 per cent. more in Pennsylvania than in 
Maine. In the boot and shoe industry a buffer gets $2.50 in Pennsyl- 
vania and only $1.40 in New York, which would clearly dispose of the 
Presidential boom of cur late esteemed colleague [Mr. Hiscock], did 
we not find thata button-hole maker in Pennsylvania, if a woman, gets 
78 cents, while New York pays $1.04. When it comes to heelers. New 
York gives $2.56 and Massachusetts only $1.72.. But there is still hope 
for my friends from Massachusetts [Mr. Loxe, Mr. LoDGE and Mr. 
ALLEN] for the Presidential nomination, for Massachusetis pays her 
packers $1.95 while New York neglects hers with a cold $1.08. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Isu to the gentleman that ‘‘ heelers”’ are 
always high in the State of New York. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. So when we come to the table of 
cotton goods we find that Great Britain pays mule-spinners $1.57, Mas- 
sachusetts $1.25, and Vermont only $1.20, and that the average rate 
of wages paid in the cotton industry in Great Britain is $1.17 per day, 


while in Vermont it is only $1.15; so that, when Senator MORRILL be- 
came so alarmed for fear that his fellow-citizens were going to be re- 
duced to the level of the pauper wages in England, it meant simply 
that they were going to be kicked upstairs from $1.15 to $1.17, the 
average wages in the cotton industry in England. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I think I have already taken up 
as much time as I ought to, and I wish to get through. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. If I heard the gentleman correctly, 
I understand him to say that the wages of mule-spinners in Massachu- 
setts were a dollar and a quarter a day. Am I wrong? 

35 WILSON, of West Virginia. Yes, I find it stated here at $1.25 
a day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I state it as a fact that they are $11 
a week, on an average, throughout Massachusetts. 

1 BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ask him to state his au- 
ority. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Why, of my own knowledge. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I take the statement from the re- 
port for 1835 of our Commissioner of Labor, a gentleman who has in- 
vestigated the subject in the industrial establishments in Massachusetts 
and is supposed to be particularly a high authority in that State. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. He is a Massachusetts man himself. 

4 Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. What is the gentleman reading 
rom? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Iam reading from bis annual re- 
port of 1885. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I speak of the wages of to-day. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Carroll D. Wright was the Massachusetts 
statistician of labor. He held that place in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, my venerable col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], whom I am sorry not to see 
in his seat, was one of the conference committee in the Forty-seventh 
Congress which constructed the present tariff. In that committee they 
put up the duty on iron ore from 50 cents a ton, at which it had been 
fixed by the Tariff Commission, by the House in open session, and by the 
Senate in open session, to 75 cents a ton, and all of course in the interest 
of and for the benefit of the American laboring man. 

Now, I have here Pennsylvania Legislative Documents for 1884-85, 
volume 2, in which I find the twelfth annual report of the bureau of 
industrial statistics, by Joel C. McCamant. Speaking of the wages of 
the iron-ore miners, he says: 

The mining of iron ore does not afford constant employment, the average 
amounting to but thirty-six weeks perannum, This allows scarcely sufficient 
wages per week, for the run of the year, to maintain a single individual; how 
those wage-workers having families to maintain can accomplish that difficult 
tusk isa problem in social economies that can be solved only by those who 
have been in similar circumstances. Many miners wear belts instead of sus- 
penders to support the weight of their pantaloons; and one of these, in reply to 
the question asked him relative to his ability to buy food, replied: ** Lord bless 
you, we do not always eat when we are hungry, we just tighten our belts.” 

{Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, what has become of the 75 cents a ton which was secured for 
the American miner of iron ore in that conference? Why, up to that 
date, May 1, 1885, more than two years afterward, had it not reached 
him? Is it lost, strayed, or stolen? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Stolen. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I suspect it has found its way into 
the literary bureau of the American Iron and Stcel Association, and 
has been expended in the publication of tracts to prove to the miner 
what a good thing a protective tariff is for him. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I would say to that philanthropic association, give your 
miners less tracts and better food under their belts. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. How much do you reduce iron in your bill? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. We do not disturb iron ore. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. How could we, my friend, with 
such a picture before us? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten on. I fear I am already speaking 
beyond all reason. There is one great element in this question of wages 
that is carefully kept out of view. Gentlemen compare the wages and 
the condition of the American workman with those of his foreign com- 
petitor as if they stood upon an equality in other respects. They ignore 
the fact that in the labor market, as elsewhere, the law of demand and 
supply is the great regulator of prices. Where labor has many oppor- 
tunities for employment wages are high; as these opportunities dimin- 
ish wages are lessened. Now, contrast the position of the laborer in 
these United States with his position in the other countries of the 
world. Sir, the sixty million of people that now inhabit this country 
are but the vanguard of that mighty host which is destined to find 
homes, comfort, and prosperity here. 

Not until the sixty millions become six hundred millions, not until 
the six hundred millions grow into a thousand millions will men crowd 
each other here in the fierce struggle for existence and wealth as they 
do in Great Britain to-day. [Applause.] And, sir, small as Great 
Britain is, one-fifth part of her soil belongs to her House of Lords, Not 
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one foot of land can her laborer hope to acquire as his own. He is to 
a large extent a dependent on hisemployer. When discharged from her 
factories and mills he may well exclaim, ‘‘Me miserable! which way 
shall I fly,” fora home of his own he can seldom hope to acquire. But 
the vast territorial extent of our country, the cheap and accessible lands, 
the free homestead, these are the charter of freedom of our laborers 


against any dependence on any employer. You can not compel the 
American workingman to toil for starvation wages as long as these ave- 
nues of escape are open to him—and if I were framing an indictment 
against the party on the other side of this House, I would say that the 

greatest crime against American labor that could be perpetrated was its 
taking from the workingman his heritage and the heritage of his chil- 
dren, the homestead offered by the laws of his country, and bestowing 
it upon railroad corporations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, the countries with which gentlemen compare us are those of the 
Old World, crowded with population, burdened with debt, devoured 
by standing armies, and stratified by social distinctions wrought into 
their laws or into unyielding customs. Centuries of class government 
have massed into privileged hands most of their wealth, of their lands, 
of their honors. Employment is in most cases a boon to the laborer, 
which he is expected to receive with due humility and thankfulness. 
Ours is a new country of free men underequallaws. Oursis acountry 
in the making, where enterprise is always alert to achieve wealth and 
employ labor, where railroads are building—12,0U0 miles ina single 
year—cities are springing up; where there are mines to explore, rivers to 
bridge, mountains to tunnel, forests to fell, and lands to subdue. 
Everywhere we behold the energy and activity that belong to such an 
era in the life of a people, with all the demand and opportunity for 
labor that accompany it, and above all with that genuine respect for 
labor that is born of equal citizenship. 

No other people enjoy the same variety of climate and production, 
the same freedom of exchange and of movement over a great area. 
Sir, it is unfair, it is unpardonable, it is scarcely less than criminal for 
the beneficiaries under our tariff system to seek to intimidate the la- 
boring men of this country into a support of their bounties, by telling 
them that they owe their superior condition not to these natural and 
moral advantages of their country, but to the protection of the tariff. 

But, sir, there is one class of our laboring men as to whom these ad- 
vocates of protection clearly see the difficulty and weakness of their 
position, and that is the American farmer. Where does the farmer get 
any benefit from protection? He is the patient beast of burden upon 
whose broad shoulders you have shifted down the chief burdens of sup- 
porting a Government of sixty millions of people. [Applause on Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Where is the benefit to him under the tariff? My colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] meets the question with the bold reply: 

The farmer is not hurt. The consumer does not pay these taxes. 

And warming up with indignation because the President had ad- 
vanced a contrary idea in his message, declared with much emphasis 
and iteration that it was not true. Why, Mr. Chairman, the mere child 
who stands behind a store box and sells candy for pins knows that if he 
does not get as much as it cost him he is in a losing business and will 
quickly give it up. 

The duty that is paid on a foreign article to get it into this country 
is as much a part of its original cost to the American consumer as the 
cost of its manufacture or of its ocean freight. No matter who the 
importer be, foreigner or fellow-citizen, if he does not get that duty back 
in its sale he is in a losing business, as much as if he failed to get back 
any other element of cost. Trade stops at once if it brings no profit. 
Moreover, the amount thus added to its cost by the duty saves the 
home producer of a like article from having to compete with it at the 
cost it bore before the duty was added. Sir, I commend to the gentle- 
men on the other side the utterances of some of their party leaders on 
this point, : K 

Senator SHERMAN is an active candidate for the Presidency to-day, 
and I am glad to know that he has a higher idea of the intelligence of 
the farmer than my friend from Michigan, for he has said in this House: 


I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon imports 
operate as a tax upon the consumer, 


Senator EDMUNDS, of Vermont, in the February number of Harper’s 
Magazine, in replying to Mr. Watterson, argued at length that the 
larger portion of import duties is borne by the foreign producer; but 
Senator EDMUNDS, speaking on the tariff question, January 4, 1883, 
made a much more correct statement when he said: 


In the main all these taxes come out of the consumer, particularly internal- 
revenue taxes, perhaps all of them substantially. 


And I particularly commend to his colleagues on this floor the em- 
phatic language of Senator PLUMB, of Kansas, on the 41th January, 
1883, spoken with a directness and earnestness that showed an impa- 
tience of any contrary suggestion: 

Who pays these taxes? When the manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says! I can live, or I can make a profit, if a certain duty is imposed,” what 
is he saying? He is simply saying If you give me a certain duty you put it in 


my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the farmers of the 
United States.” 


Sir, the mere statement of this question, it seems to me, is its con- 


clusive argument, and I should not further refer to it but that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan so sharply criticised the President for expressing 
views like those of Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. EDMUNDS, and Mr. PLUMB, 
and in one of his most eloquent periods and with the applause of his 
party associates exclaimed that the very insensate pen with which the 
President wrote this folly should have said: Lam cheaper by one half 
than before the duty was imposed. And, Mr. Chairman, the very mid- 
night oil of which the speech of the gentleman was so redolent might have 
responded: I am a thousand per cent. cheaper than I was twenty years 
ago; and has a protective tariff done that? i 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh! 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. My friend says Oh!“ Icancitethe 
gentleman here to the very paragraph in the New York Tribune where 
it says coal-oil has come down from 70 cents to 7 cents a gallon. 

Mr. BAYNE. How could it be even a hundred per cent. cheaper if 
it sold for anything at all? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Well, I am beginning at the other 
end, [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a specimen of a protectionist's 
argument. Senator FRYE, in this speech, which the Home Market 
Club is spending so much money to circulate, says: 

We have some wonderful advantages in this country of ours in this matter of 
manufacturing over any I saw; I believe over any in the wide world. In the 
first place, we can feed a billion more men on our land than we do to-day, and 
suffer no harm either. 

Then again, we have an enormous seacoast and rivers and lakes which the Al- 
mighty planted just exactly right for us to use for our purposes to make cheap 
freights all over the country, Then again, we have more railroads than all the 
rest of the world combined, and to-day our freights are cheaper in tbe United 
States of America than in any other country on this earth. On our through 
lines the rates are not one-half what they are on the through lines in England. 
Thatisa advantage. Again, we raise our own cotton and a'part of Eng- 
land's, e can raise all the cotton the world needs if we please. Texas alone 
can produce every pound of cotton you use to-day and England purchases from 
us, and yet not be exhausted at all. Again, we can raise all the wool we need 
in this country without the slightest difficulty, unless the free-trad ers get it on 
the free-list. [Laughter.] 

Again, we have iron in twenty-four States and Territories, piled up in mountains 
now and then, like those in Missouri, with 500,000,000 tons in their bosoms, ac- 
ceasible, more accessible than the iron of any other country, 

Again, we have inexhaustible coal fields accessible, too, Again, we have— 
for I have seen it—mountains of salt; I saw one in Louisiana where with a pick 
you could pick the salt out in blocks. Mountains of sulphur, granite, sand- 
stone, marble, lime-rock, slate, supplies of borax, gold, silver, copper. 

Every conceivable thing that we need to make us a great manufacturing na- 
tion is spread out here for our use, ninety one-hundredths of it to-day lying as 
untouched us when planted there in the earth by the finger of the Te 
Again—and this meeting here to-night illustrates this - we have the mostaviive 
earnest. vigorous business men that are to be found on the earth. Why, abroad 
they will go to sleep while a man in America is making a fortune [laughter]; 
open their stores at ten o'clock, close them at four; idle behind the counter, 
seeking no trade. Again, we have the most ambitious, hopeful, reasonable, in- 
telligent laboring people that are to be found. 


We all know that this is substantially true, that it is scarcely an over- 
drawn picture of the natural and other advantages which the American 
manufacturer enjoys over those of other countries, and would you not 
suppose, Mr. Chairman, that when he had reached this point in hisspeech, 
for very shame he would turn to the millionaires around that banquet 
table and say, Gentlemen, for generations you who possess all these 
advantages have prevailed on the Government to tax the farmer for 
your benefit and building up. From his scanty earnings you have been 
drawing an unearned ‘dividend to insure your prosperity and pile up 
your wealth. Itis time now, under these favorable conditions over 
your competitors, so much greater than he enjoys, for you to renounce 
your bounties wrang from his toil, and, thanking him for his long en- 
durance, step down and fight your own battles in the industrial ranks 
beside him.““ 

But, sir, he does nothing of the kind. Like the stag in the fable 
that was so enamored with the beanty of his horns, but at the first 
sound of the hunter's bugle fled ingloriously away, so Senator FRYE, 
after a!l these swelling words and this boasting of the advantages pos- 
sessed by the members of the Home Market Club, at the first sugges- 
tion of a diminution of their bounties, scuds away on cowardly legs 
and never rests until the ‘ embattled farmers,” three ranksdeep, stand 
1 him and English competition. [Laughteron the Democratic 
side. 

But, my friends, if this protective tariff is such a good thing for tho 
American farmer, why is he to-day the least prosperous of all Ameri- 
can citizens? Why is it that land is going down in all the older States? 
Why is it that the American farmer with the best facilities at his com- 
mand, with all his energy, thrift, and sobriety is fighting a hard and 
olttimes a losing battle? : 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] excited some criticism on the 
otherside of the House by his statements as tothe mortgages on the farms 
in this country. I do not wish to make any statement that is not sus- 
tained by the facts, and so I have obtained the last report of the labor 
bureau of the State of Michigan, which covers an investigation into the 
mortgages upon Michigan farms, and which presents some striking fig- 
ures. Istand here to-day and say that I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Michigan farmer is as industrious, as hardworking, as intelligent as 
the farmer in any other section of the country, and yet this official vol- 
ume shows that 47.4 of the farm landsin Michigan are covered by mort- 
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gages, and that the mortgages are 46.8 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of the farms mortgaged. Compare the condition of the unprotected 
Michigan farmer with the condition of the protected owner of copper 
mines in Michigan, the one piling up dividend upon dividend, million 
upon million, out of the privilege granted him by Congress to tax the 
people of this country, and the other working early and delving late 
and piling up mo after mortgage upon hisestate. [Applause on 
the ocratic side, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. 
yield for a question. 

Mr. ON, of West Virginia. 
no more. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
tell the House whether there is a petition in his committee-room, signed 
by a farmer of the State of Michigan, asking for the passage of the 
Mills bill; and on the other hand, will he not find hundreds of peti- 
tions (if he will open them) signed by Michigan farmers asking that 
the Mills bill be not passed? We know enough in which to take care 
ot ourselves and to pay our debts. 

Mr. N, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the farmers have 
neither the time nor the money to come here and besiege Congress 
about these matters. They are chained to the plow, to their daily la- 
bor, They can not come here to look after their own interest; but the 
owners of the copper mines, and the other industries that are protected 
and subsidized, are here at all times in your lobbies urging measures 
for their own benefit. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, if protection is such’a good thing for the American farmer, 
why, I ask again, is the value of American farmlands depreciating? 
Why is it that in the magnificent Shenandoah Valley, situated between 
the beautiful Blue Mountains, and so faithfully represented here by 
my friend before me [Mr. O’FERRALL]—why is it that that valley, 
with as noble a population as can be found anywhere under the sun, 
with natural advantages gana pou by any section of the country— 
why is it the people of that valley are fighting a hard and cheerless 
fight to-day? Why is it, as Mr. David A. Wells tells us in the last 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, that in New England— 

Agricultural lands not remote from large centers of population can often be 
bought for a smaller price than fifty years ago would have been regarded as a 


fair appraisal, and even less than the cost of the buildings and walls at present 
upon them? 


Mr. BOUTELLE. This would bea good place for the gentleman to 
State the average rate of farm wages in West Virginia. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Farm wages in West Virginia are 
quite as good as in Maine, and a little better, I have no doubt: 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman let me read the figures? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if protection is 
such a good thing for the American farmer, why is it, I repeat, that 
land in the most populous and prosperous States of this country is 
depreciating in value? Why is it that since the last decennial census 
lands in the State of Ohio, with probably better diversifi¢d industries 
than any other State of the Union, have gone down from 25 to 50 per 
cent.? 

Mr. McCULLOGH. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not. If J continue to yield 
I shall never get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not make this 
statement on my own authority 

Mr. McCULLOGH. If the statement just made by the gentleman 
is true, will he tell me why farming lands in England have depreciated 
to a greater extent? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I deny that they have depreciated 
to a greater extent. ` There is at present a depreciation in England, as 
there is in Germany, protected Germany, as there is in France, pro- 
tected France. But Germany, Engiand, and France have stationary 
populations, while this country is filling up, not only by natural in- 
crease, but by heavy immigration, so that the farm values with us 
ought to be going up. 

Mr. KERR rose. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not 
yield any further. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

ci CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia declines to 
yield. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I desire to put to the Chair this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: When the time of a gentleman has been extended 
indefinitely, so that he may occupy a week if he sees fit, is not the ex- 
tension granted with the tacit understanding that he shall yield Jong 
enough to allow questions to be put and answered? [ Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I appeal to the candor of my friends 
on the other side whether I have not been more than liberal in sub- 
mitting to interruptions. I have been led far away from the line ot 
my argument time and again. Ican not abuse the courtesy of the 
House and must hasten on, 

The statement I have made as to the farm lands of Ohio was not made 


Will the gentleman from West Virginia 


I will yield for one question, and 


upon my own responsibility. I have here, to support me, the exact 
words of Governor Foraker. In his inaugural address, January 1, 1887, 
he said since the last decennial assessment of real estate in 1880: 

There has n a heavy decline. . 
cheaper 8 it hex was. „FFF 

That is good authority for our friends on the other side. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard on this floor time and again the 
‘old, old story ” of the.“ home market.’ Ihave here the great speech 
made by Mr. Clay in 1832, when he was urging upon the farmers of the 
country what the opponents of this bill would denounce as free trade, 
but what he supposed to be a protective tariff. He says, in substance: 
“I rest the whole case on two grounds.” One of these was that 
the protective system would build up a home demand for the prod- 
ucts of the farm, apd thus maintain or advance the price of those 
products. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever force may have been in that argument when 
used by Mr. Clay is entirely dissipated to-day. Mr. Clay spoke to a 
country without railroads, without telegraphs. There were nosteam- 
ships traversing the ocean, no cables under the ocean. He spoke toa 
country whose farmers, with the exception of those adjacent to its 
Eastern rivers and seaboard, sought a market for their produce in the 
nearest town, to which they hauled it in their own wagons; when the 
value of a bushel of wheat was exhausted by a haul of 300 miles, and 
that of a bushel of corn by a haul of 100 miles. It was a day when 
manuſneture“ meant something very different from what it means 
to-day. As late as eight years afterward Mr. Webster described Ameri- 
can manufactures as n little capital mixed with manual labor.’ At 
that time the neighboring village or town, with its woolen mill, its 
hat factory, its shoemakers, its varied industries, was flesh and blood 
to consume the farmer’s products and wear the clothing made from his 
wool and cotton. 

The world has been created anew since Mr. Clay made that speech. 
To-day we have a railroad system of 150,000 miles, extending into 
every corner of this country where population or product invites it. 
To-day we have instantaneous communication with every section of 
the country, with every portion of the world. You can order a cargo 
of tea from China and it will be loaded on the ship before night. An 
order for wheat from Liverpool to San Francisco will outstrip the lag- 
ging sun and get there hours before him. You can transfer millions of 
dollars in the twinkling of an eye from the money market of Calcutta 
to that of London or New York. The whole world with the con- 
struction of railroads, with the building of steam-ships, with the laying 
of cables has been drawn into one family. The price of the farmer’s 
products is no longer decided in the market of the neighboring village, 
but in the great market of the world. The price of the farmer’s cot- 
ton, his wheat, his meat, and dairy products is no longer decided even 
in his own country, but by the free, untrammeled competition of the 
markets of all the world. 

During all that time the progress of invention has been displacing 
human labor by machinery. To-day one man in a factory, and fre- 
quently a child, tending some great mechanical invention, produces what 
in Henry Clay’s day would have taken the labor of ten or even twenty 
men. 

In the first annual report of the Bureau of Labor we have some 
striking illustrations of this displacement of Jabor by machinery. In 
a manufactory of agricultural implements 600 hands do the work that 
formerly required 2,145. In the manufacture of boots and shoes one 
hand does the work of five, and will produce enough shoes in a year to 
supply a thousand men. In the manufacture of carpets one hand with 
the improvements in machinery does the work that required from ten 
to twenty; in spinning, the work of from seventy-five to one hundred. 
In the manufacture of some kinds of hats one man is equal to nine. In 
a large establishment in New Hampshire improved machinery, even in 
the past ten years, has dispensed with 50 percent. of human labor in the 
making of cotton goods. By the use of improvements and inventions 
in the past ten or fifteen years, in hammers used in the manufacture of 
steel, there has been a displacement of employés in the proportion of 
nearly 10 to 1. In the manufacture of paper, a new machine for drying 
and cutting, run by four men and six women, will do the work of one 
hun persons. In the manufacture of wall-paper the displacement 
has been 100 to 1. Equally striking facts as to the woolen and other 
industries might be given, but I will call special attention to this gen- 
eral statement. The mechanical industries of the United Statescarried 
on by steam aud water represent the labor of 21,000,000 men. On our 
railroads to-day 250,000 men do the work which when Mr. Clay spoke 
would have required 13,500,000 men and 54,000,000 horses. 


To do the work now done by power snd power machinery in our mechanical 
industries and upon our railroads would require men representing a popula- 
tion of 172,500,000 in addition to the present population of 55,000,000. 


And it is just in the protected industries of the country, employing 
altogether, according to the estimate of the late Secretary Manning, 
not more than 5 per cent. of the labor of the country, that the chief 
displacement of human labor by machinery has occurred; and yet, Mr. 
Chairman, we all know that while Mr. Clay was willing to compro- 
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mise on a tariff of 20 per cent. to protect flesh and blood, the demand 
to-day is for 47 per cent. to protect machinery! [Applause.] 

To-day American manufactures no longer mean as they did to Daniel 
Webster, manual Jabor mixed with a little capital. They mean great 
capital mixed with a little manual labor. Moreover, as our transpor- 
tation system has been perfected, we have witnessed the gradual dis- 
appearance of local manufactures and their massing in immense in- 
dustrial establishments at particular points. They are to-day sufficient 
and more than sufficient to supply all the demands of our home con- 
sumption, and yet the farmer has to look abroad for purchasers of his 
surplus products. 

Two-thirds of our cotton, nearly one-third of our wheat, immense 
quantities of other farm products must be sold to foreigners for lack of 
home consumers, and yet theargument is daily addressed to the farmer, 
Tax yourself still longer to diversify industry and build up purchasers 
for your products.” Why, Mr. Chairman, our surplus wheat crop last 
year would feed thirty millions of people. Is there any device of tax- 
ation by which the farmer could build up a home demand for that? 
Yon say to the Minnesota farmer, complaining that he gets but 60 cents 
a bushel for his wheat, ‘‘Continue to uphold the tariff; it will start up 
other industries in your State to buy your wheat.“ But the farmer, if 
he is intelligent, knows that there is a cry of overproduction from our 
manufacturers to-day; that we already have more than we can finda 
market for; and as long as there is free trade among the States of this 
country there isnotaxation to which he can submit that will necessarily 
bring these industries to Minnesota aside trom such natural advantages 
as would bring them there without such taxation. 

But suppose you give him a rolling-mill capable of supplying all the 
steel rails needed for the railroads of his State, a sugar-refinery capable 
of supplying all the sugar consumed in his State, and a boot and shoe 
factory suflicient for the demands of the entire population of Minnesota, 
there will not be human labor enough in any one of them to consume 
the wheat crop of a single large farm, With all the families depend- 
ent upon them they would add not one mill to the price of his wheat, 
and little, if any, to the price of his other products. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, forthe home-market idea. Itis butasnare 
and a delusion to the American farmer. His surplus products sent 
abroad determine the prices of those he sells at home. Without such 
foreign market they would sell still lowerat home. But to the gentle- 
men of the Home Market Club of New England the home-market idea 
is a most solid and profitable reality. It means for them a population 
of 60,000,000 shut in by a benevolent Government and forced to buy 
of them at prices which the Government is seeking to stimulate 47 per 
cent. higher than they would be if subjected to the same competition 
under which the farmer sells his staple products. 

But one further remark, Mr. Chairman, and I will relieve the pa- 
tience of the committee. The other argument used by Mr. Clay was 
thatindustries, once established by protection, would gradually by their 
free competition among themselves, give to the farmer their products 
as cheaply as he could buy them elsewhere. Mr. Clay dwelt with 
much force and variety of illustration on the ‘‘ beneficent principle of 
competition,” which was to bring the consumer his reward for any 
temporary sacrifices he was subjected to. He said: 

Ofall human powers operating on the affairs of mankind none is greater than 
thatof competition, Itis action and reaction. Itoperates between individuals 
of the same nation and between different nations. It resembles the meeting of 
the mountain torrent, grooving by its precipitous motion its own channel, and 
ocean's tide. Unopposed, it sweeps everything before it; but counterpoised, 
the waters become calm, safe, and regular. „ 

Statesman as Mr. Clay was, he could not look far enough into the 
future to see that a time might come when the mountain torrent and 
the ocean tide, instead of opposing their great forces so as to produce 
this safe and calm counterpoise, would deliberately unite them to 
sweep all obstructions from their path. 

He never dreamed that the great industrial establishments, fostered 
and built up under a protective system on the implied condition that 
they would honestly compete among themselves so as to give the cheap- 
est products to those whose bounties had built them up, would combine 
into the modern trust to despoil and pillage their benefactors. He did 
not see what George Stephenson early saw, that where combination is 
pombe competition is impossible. All this hedid not look forward to, 

ut we are seeing it with our own eyes and suffering it in our own ex- 
perience. I know that gentlemen on the other side are quite sensitive 
on this point. I know they are ready to exclaim: ‘‘ Why, surely you 
do not mean to argué that these industrial monsters which are springing 
up on every hand, so full of portent to the welfare of the people and 
the purity of our Government, are born of our tariff.“ But, sir, that 
is exactly what I do maintain. 

What is a trust, Mr. Chairman? It isa combination, more or less 
secret and confidential, as its name implies, to form a monopoly for con- 
trolling the production or the sale of some article of necessary or gen- 
eral consumption. 

There may be a natural monopoly where the supply or production of 
an article is confined to local limits, as the anthracite coal fields to 
Pennsylvania, as the oil fields of this country, in which cases the owners 
may unite to control supply and regulate prices. There is also an arti- 


ficial monopoly where the law steps in and confers special privileges on 


certain parties, whereby they may wholly or largely dictate their own 
terms to consumers; and this is exactly what our present tariff does. 

The Government says to the protected industries, I will add 47 
per cent. to the value of all articles made abroad and thus shield you 
against competition from without;”’ and the proteoted industries are 
now saying, Let us combine to shield ourselves against all competi- 
tion from within. The Government will permit us to sell our prod- 
ucts to the people at anything less than the price of like foreign prod- 
ucts with 47 per cent. added. Let us see that we come as little below 
that limit as possible.” 

Sir, I had intended, but for the diversions from my line of remarks, 
to develop this subject in some detail. I will point to a single speci- 
men, and that a mere infant, a Hercules in the cradle, the great sugar 
rust, as uncovered by the Committee on Manufactures, Sixteen of 
our large sugar refineries, furnishing the bulk of all the sugar con- 
sumed in this country, joined in a trust a few months ago, with a 
capital of $50,000,000. Almost simultaneously with their combina- 
tion five of these refineries shut down and cease to produce. One is 
sold for a city park; another, one of the largest, is dismantled, Almost 
immediately the margin between the price of raw and refined sugars 
begins to widen. At one time if had reached a cent a pound! When 
the testimony was taken before the committee it was five-sixteenths of 
a cent! We consume three thousand million pounds of sugar in this 
country yearly, One centa pound above ordinary profits would mean 
$30,000,000; five-sixteenths of a cent would mean nearly $10,000,000. 

Sir, similar trusts are springing up constantly in the articles pro- 
tected by your tariff and beneath its favoring shelter. 

I have quite a list here which’a friend has gathered from the columns 
of a single great paper, the New York Times, but I have no time to read 
them to-day. 

Need I dwell upon the effects of such combinations? To the pro- 
ducers of their raw material they dictate prices, for there is but one 
purchaser. To the consumers of what they sell they dictate prices, 
for there is but one seller. 

They limit and lessen the demand for labor, for they lessen the sup- 
ply of their products in order to force up the price in the markets, 
With the North River refinery in New York turned into a park, and 
the Oxnard refinery in Brooklyn dismantled, labor is thrown perma- 
nently out of employment. Sir, it was the misery of banishment from 
Rome that Rome was the whole world. It is the misery of labor 
turned out of any one of these refineries that one is all and all is one. 
If the labor organizations of the country have found it hard to contend 
with the great corporations standing alone, what will their prospects 
be when these corporations melt into one? Mr, Chairman, can we shut 
our eyes to the influence of such organizations on public morals? Will 
our legislatures, our judiciary, our ballot-box escape defilement when 
corporate powerand corporate wealth thus grasped by a single and often 
a hidden hand come to demand special privileges under the law? 

` Sir, I acknowledge the courtesy of the House in extending my time 
and listening so patiently to my somewhat disconnected remarks. This 
is a momentous question. None could be more so unless it involved 
the existence of the nation. It does not take many weeks’ service 
for even the humblest member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
like myself to get new and sobering ideas as to the greatness of this 
conflict. When the eyes of the prophet’s servant were unsealed he saw 
camped around the prophet mighty hosts and chariots of fire, invisible 
to other eyes. So when the servant of the people comes to deal with 
the tariff question he sees, with a clearness of vision not granted to 
others, those mighty hosts, the powers of wealth and combination, 
of monopoly in all its odious and defiant forms, great corporations and 
monster trusts, all formed in linked phalanx around the protective 
system. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he is awed by the 
greatness of the struggle, he is also nerved by the greatness of the stake. 
Sir, this fight will go on. There will be no industrial peace in this 
country until our tax laws are fixed upon a basis that is just to all. 
[Applause.] We will keep the country rocking from ocean to ocean 
until we have secured just and equal rights before the law for all its 
citizens. 

You may strike down that tribune of the people at the other end of 
the avenue, who, putting behind him all counsels of prudence, spoke 
out that ringing summons that rallied the people as nothing else ever did. 
You may strike down the leaders in this fight as you struck them down 
in the last Congress and the previous Congress. Those who hold the 
standard may fall, but other hands will take it up and move forward. 
Thespiritof our intelligenceis behind us. Thespirit of liberty is behind 
us. All we can hope for the ſuture greatness of this country hangs upon 
the issue; and in the sentiment and somewhat in the words of Mr. 
Speaker, whoever may falter and whoever may fail, the people of the 
country mean that its glorions destinies shall be preserved; that they 
shall be transmitted unimpaired to posterity; that the country shall 
not belong to monopolists on the one hand or to communists on the 
other, but shall be as it was designed to be, a Government of the people, 
by oo and forthe people. [Great applause, and cries of Vote! 

ote 
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The Tariff. 


The taxing power of the Government is essential to its existence, but when 
used for purposes, otherwise than its economical support, it is the most danger- 
ous, 2 


SP E E O H 


HON. L. W. MOORE, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 5, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The two great political parties of the country are 
preparing to join issue upon a great economic question, the Repub- 
lican party affirming that our tariff should be so constructed that in 
addition to levying taxes for the support of the Government it should 
be sufficiently excessive to secure protection to all our industries against 
competition from other countries. The Democratic party insisting that 
such taxes should be levied solely for the support of an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, but so apportioned in its rates as not 
to embarrass or injure any of our industries. The former are pleased 
to style their system ‘‘tariff for protection ;’’ the latter, “tariff for 
revenue only.” 

The issue thus presented is sharp and incisive. 
ing it. € 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, how unequal the contest. There are 4,000 in- 
terests embraced in the present tariff schedule. For twenty-five years 
they have used the great power of the Government in the levying of 
taxes for their own private gain, associating some of the greater indus- 
tries with powerful forms of capital engaged in transportation, and yet 
other great syndicates and trusts, that now, united by the cohesive 
power of public plunder, they view any attempt to force them to relax 
their grasp upon the public Treasury as an invasion of their preroga- 
tives, and treat with derision and scorn the other industries and in- 
terests of our country not embraced in their pool. 

‘Themselves thoroughly organized and united, supported and main- 
tained by great combinations of capital and trusts, they but too well 
understand that the great masses of our citizens affected injuriously by 
such unparalleled exactions, disunited and disorganized, may not dis- 
lodge them. It is the unorganized, undiscipiined militia engaged with 
regulars entrenched in their strong works. s 

Sir, the great common masses of our citizens view this contest with 
great solicitude; never before have they manifested such interest in 
this discussion as now. With a faith that knows no doubting, a cour- 
age without faltering, and a public conscience and integrity that yield 
to no bribes, we believe there will be a public verdict that will com- 
mand a reduction of taxes and reform of our tariff. 

TARIFF FOR PROTECTION, 


Framed as it was to meet the expenses of our late civil war, it still 
stands after twenty-three years of peace, yielding, in connection with 
the internal revenue and some other sources, comparatively small, for 
the present fiscal year $150,000,000 in excess of all expenditures of the 
Government. 

Every trade, every enterprise, every industry, every laborer feels this 
injury of withdrawing so much of their earnings from them. Slowly 
and steadily do we behold this circle of fire drawing nearer and nearer to 
our people! It is but a temporary relief to invest this surplus in the 
purchase of the bonds of the Government. Periodically it does and 
will recur. We must stop this inflow of money into the Treasury. 
Diminish the taxes is the only solution. 

This surplus invites all sorts of schemes of peculation, encourages 
extravagance and wast? of the public moneys, corrupts and pollutes our 
public service. 

A protective tariff that protects all our industries and increases the 
wages of our laborers in uniform proportions, in fact, would protect 
none. Its exact and equal benefits would be its destruction and ex- 
emplify its own folly. It would be iikened to an effort to make all 
equally rich, whose only effect would be to make all poor, for the 
weight of such a costly structure would break it down by the constant 
collection of taxes from all for its support. The only defense of sucha 
system as we have now is that it protects certain special interests of 
manufacturing and mining which are of such general and public im- 

rtance as that a corresponding benefit accrues to all other interests. 

ow false this claim is will be seen when we think of the extent of 
our country to which such a principle is sought to be applied. 

Tf is as vast in its extent almost as the whole of Europe—reaching 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico and thence to the Pacific— 


There is no mistak- 


embracing a continent by latitude and longitude.. AJI the arts, sci- 
ences, industries, trades, occupations, and professions have their mighty 
development here. All the climates, seasons, soils, and productions 
are here. What would be protection to one industry would be injuri- 
ous to another. What would be protection to the industries upon the 
Eastern seaboard could but injure those in the great West and upon 
the Gulf. 

So we can not avoid the conclusion.we have a system whose only 
merit is it fosters, builds up, and makes profitable the business of the 
few to the great injury of the many. 

OUR COMMERCE. 

We can not fail to see the effect of protection upon our commerce. In 
1860 our imports in American vessels were $228,164,855, while in 1887 
they are but $121,365,493. Our exports in American vessels in 1860 
were $279,082,733, while in 1887 they are only $72,991,253. Ameri- 
can ships in 1860 carried 66.9 per cent, of our trade, while in 1847 
they carry but 13.80 per cent. To-day no foreign-built ship can carry 
our flag. You are not allowed to purchase one, and such as you build 
each and all its parts must pay a high protective duty. 

Here is protection that no man can misunderstand. Forty years ago 
we disputed supremacy of our merchant marine upon all the seas with 
all nations. Our white flags were seen carrying our imports and our 
exports upon these highways and in all ports. Protection and our il- 
liberal navigation laws have driven them from the seas. 

What would the great Webster, whose eminent services were more 
illustrious in pleading for our commerce than in any other public serv- 
ice he rendered, say if he were to witness this decay in our commerce? 
If we look at our tonnage the decay is no less remarkable. In 1860 our 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade was 2,399,396 tons; in 1887 it was 
989,412 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown this decay in our American shipping 
only to indicate more clearly the effect upon its handmaid, agriculture. 
For without commerce what would become of the boast of our mighty 
productions of soil? 

AGRICULTURE, 

We come now, Mr. Chairman, to inquireinto the magnitude of agri- 
culture and the effect of our tariff upon it. 

It is to agriculture that must be attributed our great and phenome- 
nal progress as a nation. It has brought more peace, comfort, health, 
and wealth to our homes than all other causes combined. The value 
of our farms, 1887, was $10,197,096,776; value of cereals produced, 
$2,700, 000,000; cotton, 8325, 000, 000. Strike these down, our manumet- 
ories would disappear, our commerce perish. The protectionists to 
deceive us praiseour home markets. What are the painful facts upon 
which this pretense and fraud are based? Our farmers indeed have such 
a market as our protectionists offer for purchasing their manufactures 
at such prices as they dictate, without any competition, but they offer 
no market for theiragricultural products. You can buy from us, but you 
can not sell to us, they say. There is produced of all agricultural prod- 
ucts $600,000,000 surplus. This must be sold in foreign countries in 
competition with the labor product of the poorest paid labor in the 
world. The product thus sold forms 74 per cent. of all our exports, 
while the single item of cotton forms $202,000,000. Two-thirds of all 
our cotton must be shipped to foreign countries to find a market. 

I have some knowledge of the cultivation of this crop, its labor and 
its expense. No other production of our soil requires so much of con- 
tinuous labor and length of time for its production. It takes all the 
days of the twelve months, and I but give voice and tongue to the ex- 
perience of all the men engaged init: Handicapped by the extra cost ot 
this tariff upon all the lumber they use, all the iron, the plows, the 
wagons, the chains, salt, clothing, and articles of necessity without 
number, adding in the aggregate an average of 47 per cent. to their cost 
they can not bear these burdens. The Egyptian was not less merciless 
when he commanded the Israelites to make bricks without straw. Our 
crops are discounted before they are planted. We appeal to this Con- 
gress to relieve us of this great war tariff and strike down this indus- 
trial slavery imposed upon our agriculture. 

Let me give you this practical illustration: A laborer produces five 
bales of cotton. He ships it to Liverpool, the real and only market 
for this product. It is then sold, and sufficient of its proceeds invested 
in such necessaries as will enable him to he clothed and furnish him 
with such supplies as he needs upon his farm for the purpose of his labor. 
It arrives at Galveston, and there a custom-house officer says pay me 
47 per cent. to be added to the invoice price thereof. For what? To 
support the Government? No; to protect the manufacturers in this 
country against competition, and to enable them to pay the enhanced 
price of labor here. 

This man answers: Am I not alaborer?’’? And there comes an an- 
swer from 7,000,000 of agricultural laborers saying: Are we not all 
laborers? Why should we be taxed 47 per cent. upon our necessaries 
of life to support and maintain others?’ 

TARIFF AS AFFECTING LABOR. 

Itis claimed by protectionists and those who are now resisting a re- 
duction of our tariff, that by reason thereof the wages of the laborer 
have been increased and his condition improved. If this be so, then 
the matter commands the most serious attention; for, Mr. Chairman, if 
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I thought by any system of taxation the wages and profits of the laborer 
could thus be increased, his burdens lightened, and his condition im- 
proved, I would give my heart and head tothereform. It should have 
my voice and my vote; forall just reforms and relief should begin with 
the humble and the poor. They are the mudsills of this social fabric; 
our house is builded upon them. If they are contented, frugal, pros- 
perous, and happy, then, indeed, will this house of ours, this temple of 
liberty stand; our country will yet become greater, happier, and freer. 

But we can not afford to speak in deception and hypocrisy upon this 
great labor question. 

In the midst of these protected interests, yea, the very laborers en- 
gaged in them, are constantly disturbed. They are not contented; they 
do not believe they are receiving their just share of the profits of pro- 
duction, When they are not striking the mills are shutting down. 
You have been teaching that this tariff was to enable the manufacto- 
ries and mining interests to pay larger wages. 

But have they been paid? No. Their wages, itis true, are higher 
than in England; but their consumption or cost of living is higher, and 
they earn tor the manufacturers for the same money 30 to 40 per cent. 
more than any foreign labor. 

What is poverty? Why are there so many healthy, strong, intelli- 
gent, sober, industrious, and economical men with their wives and chil- 
dren poor? Itis because the ratio of their expense to their wages is 
too great. You increase his wages, but increase by the same ratio his 
expense; you have not relieved him. 

Consumption is a terrible term; as applied to disease it means death; 
as applied to the laborer’s wages it means poverty, and if projected a 
little further it means pauperism, and herein is found the worst wrong 
of this present tariff. It is but a tax on consumption. It is not a tax 
on property, as is usual and right. The more you use or consume the 
greater your tax. A rich man is not a consumer in proportion to his 
property. A tax upon his consumption as to some things is not more 
than a poor man’s, and upon others it is even less. 

The very poorest laborer with a large and dependent family may pay. 
and does often pay, a heavier tariff duty than the richest man, for he 
may consume more of the articles embraced in the schedule and which 
are necessaries. Suppose instead of an indirect bonus to our manu- 
factories we pay them a direct bonus, proportionate in each case to the 
amount of their products, for the purpose of compensating them for the 
higher wages paid the laborer. Wouid he receive one cent; could he, 
upon any business principle? Would not other laborers rush in for this 
extra bonus? And finally their wage would be the bonus, less the 
regular wage; and if this bonus was equal to the average wage this 
would be all he could receive. The Government then and not the em- 
ployer would be paying his wagese In other words, theemployer would 
thus receive the entire benefit of this bonus. This is what he is doing 
now. 

If this protective tariff has, indeed, beneficently raised the wages of 
labor, then tell me why the same labor employed in the same protected 
industries, in the different States contiguous to each other, are so un- 
equal? This occurs to me is a full and complete denial that tariff 
regulations and taxes increase the wages of labor, and certainly it dem- 
onstrates that its benefits are without uniformity. 

But upon what principle can it be contended that a protective tariff 
benefits other industries and the labor engaged in them? It appears 
from the census of 1880 that there were 17,000,000 people engaged in 
gainful pursuits in the United States. Not more than one-twentieth 
of our people are engaged in the protected industries; 7,670,402 are 
engaged in farming, or nearly one-half of all engaged in gainful pur- 
suits. 

Are these and those engaged in other labor and industries to be taxed 
for the benefit of thefew? Such a doctrineis un-American. It builds 
up wealth, power, and splendor of the few at the expense of the many. 
Relieved of the humane and wise provision of God’s great law of com- 
petition, it speaks in the several protected industries as one man; gov- 
erned by the sole power of greed, it lays tribute upon others. It closes 
furnaces, determines their output, fixes the amount of their product, 
and even the price of fuel to protect us from cold. It shuts down the 
mills, measures ont to the American people our quantity of clothing, 
and determines its price. It fosters and encourages trusts in that it 
accumulates vast wealth in the hands of the few, and thus dictates to 
the American people the price of all the articles of necessity. 

Protesting against the competition of their products with that pro- 
duced in foreign countries, it enters all foreign marts to employ its 
labor, and turns out of employment the American laborer to be sub- 
stituted with foreign; so that to-day a large part of such labor is for- 
eign. 

I do not pretend that the present bill for the reduction of tariff taxes 
is what I would wish. I would reduce further the tariff on the 
manufactures of iron, wool, and cotton. I wonld give the people to 

whom these things are a necessity cheaper prices. I would make free 
the farming implements, tools, and machinery with which the tillers of | 
the soil are feeding and clothing the world. | Applause. ] i 

Mr. Chuirman, chattel slavery has forever perished in this land; its | 
manicles are stricken off. Now strike down this industrial slavery, 
and then will we be free. 


National Control of State Railroads. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9600) to declare the duties, enforce the obligations, and regu- 
late the service of railroad companies as carriers of interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: As preliminary to legislation upon the railroad ques- 
tion, and because the tariff will for many weeks exclude all other busi- 
ness, I desire in this way to call the attention of gentlemen to H. R. 
9600, chiefly for the reason that it proposes a different plan of action 
from any before considered. At present I shall only discuss the legal 
questions involved. The bill seeks ‘‘ to declare the duties, enforce the 
obligations, and regulate the service of railroad companies as carriers 
of interstate commerce.“ It differs from the law regulating interstate 
commerce enacted last year, first, as to the ground respectively covered 
by the two measures, and, second, as to the fundamental power upon 
which they rest. z 

The design of that law is simply to prevent railroad companies when 
carrying interstate traffic from doing certain things. The design of the 
bill is to compel them, so long as they engage in that business, to per- 
form all their duties as carriers faithfully and regularly. The law only 
covers specific evil practices of the roads, and is silent as to their obli- 
gations. Under its provisions a company may, with total impunity, 
suffer its tracks to become dangerous, its bridges to rot, and its trains 
to be handled by incompetent men. It may keepits employés on con- 
tinuous and sleepless duty for days, and as a necessary result slaughter 
passengers by an alleged accident.“ Or it may, for effect upon stock 
speculations, or to exhibit the heroic pride of an arrogant ment 
squandering other person’s money, force employés to strike, and thus 
for months suspend train service, in utter disregard of its charter ob- 
ligations and of the public welfare. Against these and countless other 
evils the people have no protection except the uncertain rulings and 
slow processes of the common law as distinguished from statutory law. 

The design of the bill, on the other hand, is by statute to declare the 
duties and enforce the obligations of railways, and to provide vigilant 
protection to the public by a swift enforcement thereof in every emer- 
gency. It practically says to the company: The railroad you operate 
is a public highway built for the public benefit; and so long as you 
possess a monopoly of its use you shall keep it in proper condition, 
shall regularly run all necessary trains, shall faithfully perform all the 
other obligations of your charter, and shall be punished whenever you 
fail therein.” And it charges the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the duty of enforcement. So that the bill covers wholly different 
ground from that embraced by the act of 1887. 

The two measures also differ as to the fundamental power on which 
they rest. The act is exclusively based upon that clause of the Con- 
stitution which vests in Congress the authority to regulate commerce 
among the several States.“ The scope of this act can not be greater 
than the scope of that authority. But it happens that a State also has 
authority over commerce within its territory, and that doubts as to 
exact jurisdiction often arise. Just where the authority of Congress 
and that of a State may begin or end as to certain freight, is a more 
troublesome question in practice than it is in the courts. And just 
what power Congress can exercise over a corporation chartered by a 
State and operating a road wholly within that State, is a perplexing 
question both in practice and in law. 

As a case in point, take the recent Reading lockout. That company 
was chartered by Pennsylvania, and its main line is within that State. 
Besides being a carrier of coal to New York and Boston, which is in- 
terstate commerce, it is also the owner and worker of the larger part of 
the Schuylkill coal region. Suppose that, as a carrier, it had been 
ready every day to haul and deliver the usual supply of coal to these 
cities, which was not the fact; but that, as a mine-owner, for the ex- 
act purpose of reducing miners’ wages and also of raising the price of 
coal, it forced its miners into a strike,“ practically locked them out, 
and thus stopped the supply of coal for its trains. Query: While Con- 
gress undoubtedly has jurisdiction over the Reading as a carrier of in- 
terstate traffic, has it any jurisdiction, derived from the commerce clause, 
over the Reading as an owner of mines in Pennsylvania? : 

It is easy to see that by a combination, which at times has certainly 
existed, between the Reading and the few other coal roads, which are 
also chief owners of the remaining anthracite fields, these carriers would 
be able to force a coal famine that might, if continued, sacrifice more 
lives than were lost in any American battle. One would think that 
Congress must have some power, somewhere and somehow, to prevent 
such an absolute destruction of interstate commerce; but the question 
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is whether it actually has power, under the commerce clause, over the 
Reading as a private owner of mines, and not as a carrier of interstate 
freight? 

For the sake of brevity, Ishall designate as a State“ company or 
road one which is chartered by a State and which operates a railway 
wholly within that State, as distinguished from a company chartered 
by Congress, or from one which has a road in two or more States, and 
shall sometimes use the word national“ in lieu of “interstate” as 
applied to commerce, and „road“ in place of company.“ 

All commerce originates in some State, and it remains State com- 
merce until a carrier, either by contracting to deliver it in a different 
State or by hauling it into another State, makes it interstate traffic. 
Clearly, then, it is virtually in the power of the State roads to prevent 
much, and on one theory all, trafic from becoming interstate com- 
merce by simply refusing to accept it as anything more than purely 
State freight. Under an interpretation of the commerce clause that is 
frequently accepted, so long as the traffic remains State freight the 
roads would be solely responsible to their State governments and ont- 
side the jurisdiction of Congress. 

But it is also evident that the great buik of interstate commerce is 
handled by State roads. Its four greatest carriers are the New York 
Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio, each of them a 
State road. Suppose that all State companies, by a subtleand intangi- 
ble understanding, should each for itself refuse to accept any but State 
freight; and if the practice were universal no one road would be at a 
disadvantage with its competitors. They would thus be in position to 
do one of two things, either to subject the public to the expense of re- 
shipment at every State line, or else place an embargo upon the com- 
merce of the United States vastly more rigid and disastrous than any 
that the combined nations of Europe could enforce by war. So that 
either Congress must obtain apd exercise an effective control over the 
State roads, or else it will be found sooner or later to have but little if 
any actual power over interstate commerce, or any real ability to pro- 
tect the people against the piracy of the railways. 

The great puzzle in the railway problem has always been the one 
created by the double or divided jurisdiction of the nation and of the 
States, and by this ability of State roads to refuse to convert State 
traffic into interstate commerce. It is the jurisdictional puzzle—one 
which all men must concede as a potent and perplexing factor in prac- 
tical legislation. When so grave a difficulty really exists, and one as 
to which the best men may honestly and fairly differ, it is quite cer- 
tain that the railway corporations, with their exhaustless wealth and 
brains, and through their lawyers, writers, and secret agents, will in- 
tensify the trouble and exert every effort to prevent the enactment of 
laws that would subordinate them to a controlling power. 

The bill proposes a solution of this jurisdictional difficulty. It is 
based upon these propositions: 

That a State can not authorize a railroad company to carry inter- 
state commerce. 

That Congress alone can grant this authority. 

That in making such a grant to a State company Congress may re- 
quire, as a condition precedent, that the company shall agree to waive 
all rights as against the jurisdiction of the United States which it 
might otherwise possess, and to concede and accept the plenary power 
of Congress over it as a carrier of interstate commerce during its pub- 
lic ent to so carry. 

And that, by such agreement upon the part of a State company, Con- 
gress may acquire and exercise over State roads whatever control it 
shall deem necessary or expedient for the general welfare. 

It will be observed that the foundation of the bill, so far as it relates 
to State companies, is simply that of an ordinary contract between 
two parties. The constitutional power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce has nothing to do with this contract one way or another, ex- 
cept in so far as it compels the company to obtain from Congress the 
legal authority to carry. The transaction is merely the grant of a 
privilege for a consideration, exactly. as is a grant of money for the build- 
ing of a ship. It only comes within those rules that apply to ordinary 
contracts between individuals, and is not in the least affected by the 
character or degree of the power of Congress over commerce; not a bit 
more than is a contract to erect a public building; and in this respect 
the basis of the bill differs from that of the act of 1887. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the expediency of 
acquiring jurisdiction over State roads by this method, there will be 
none as to the legal correctness of the above propositions, 

That a State has no power whatever to authorize a railroad to carry 
interstate commerce would be true even if the Constitution had not 
assigned this power to Congress. Take the broadest view ofa State’s 
sovereignty, and concede its power over commerce within its borders 
to be plenary and absolute, still the scope of that power is bounded by 
the lines of its territory. Assume that Kansas had supreme authority 
over all freight upon its soil, evidently Missouri and Colorado would 
possess equal sovereignty in their territory. Undoubtedly Kansas may 
charter a company to built a road from Wallace to Kansas City, but it 
can not authorize it to built one in Missouri, having no jurisdiction in 
that State. Missouri may charter a company to build from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, and the rails might be only a tenth of an inch from 


those of the Kansas road, still neither State possesses the ability to cross 
the line between them. Each can go to it, but neither can go beyond 
it. The whole power of a State, be itssovereignty what it may, is cut 
off squarely and completely by this line. 

Hence it can not have any power over persons or property beyond the 
line, because these aresubject to another State. Suppose that the Con- 
stitution did not exist, and that the States held the same relation to 
each other that great nations hold. In that event could Kansas, by its 
own right, cross into Missouri and take persons and property out of it, 
or put other persons and property into it? By its own right could it 
possibly have any legal relation to or any control whatever over com- 
merce in Missouri? The most that Kansas might do, either then or 
now, would be to permit the entrance of Missouri commerce, but it 
could not itself cross the line and transfer such commerce. Its ability 
as an independent sovereignty must terminate with itsterrilory. Hence 
if it possesses any other ability, as one of the United States, such ability 
must be conferred by the Constitution. But it expressly vests in Con- 
gress plenary power over interstate commerce, and by so doing prohibits 
it to the States; so that neither as a natural sovereign nor as a mem- 
ber of the nation can a State possess any power over such commerce. 

And what a State can not itself perform it can not authorize another 
to perform. It can not give a thing which it does not possess. It can 
not empower a company to cross the line or to handle interstate traf- 
fic. The ability of a road chartered by a State stops and ceases with 
the jurisdiction of the State. So that, as a legal truth, no State road 
can or does obtain by its charter the power, the vires, either to carry 
into another State or to receive commerce therefrom. Nor does an 
State charter in fact contain a grantofthatauthority. Yet the whole 
ability possessed by a corporation is precisely such and such only as 
the charter gives. That charter is the full measure of its powers. In 
Thomas vs. Railroad Company, 101 United States, 81, Justice Miller 
held that— 7 


The powers of a corporation o 
such as the statute confers; and 
sion of all others. 

He said: 

We take the general doctrine to be in this country, (hough there may be ex- 
ceptional cases and some authorities to the contrary, that the powers of corpo- 
rations o: under legislative statutes are such and stich only as those 
statutes confer. Conceding the rule applicable to all statutes, that what is 
fairly implied is as much granted as what is expressed, it remains that the char- 
ter of a corporation is the measure of its powers, and that the enumeration of 
these powers implies the exclusion of all others. 

Therefore a Kansas company must either obtain the legal ability to 
cross a State line elsewhere than from its charter or remain utterly de- 
void of such ability. Adjacent States can not grant it, for their abil- 
ity is no greater than that of Kansas. They may, as an act of comity, 
authorize the company to transact business in their territory after it 
gets there. But from whom is it to obtain the ability to get there? 

Just here the Constitution steps in. By its provisions a State line, 
though purely an imaginary one, is yet as real and masterful as is the 
sovereignty of the nation. Like the flag, it represents the authority 
of the United States as distinguished from that of a State. It repre- 
sents commerce among the several States“ over which Congress is 
given plenary control, as distinct from that commerce in Kansas or 
Missouri over which its legislature bas jurisdiction. 

It is as a hidden wire intensely charged with the electric power of a 
mighty nation, across which nothing can pass without being out 
of the sovereignty of a State and up into the exclusive sovereignty of 
the United States. The very act of passing freight over it, or of an 
agreement to pass freight over it, changes the traflic from State into in- 
terstate commerce. So that from Congress alone can a State road ob- 
tain, not merely the permission to cross the line, but, what is far more, 
the very strength itself by which alone the company becomes legally 
able either to cross or to carry interstate commerce. For this service, 
until Congress has breathed into the road the spirit of national life, the 
nation’s vires, it is as dead and powerless as were the dry bones in Ezeki- 
el’s vision. In the recent case of Hamilton vs. Dillon, —— U. S. ——, 
Justice Bradley said: 

It is conceded that in many cases the 2 to make rules and regulations on 
a particular subject is a limited power, having respect to mode and form, and 
time and circumstances, and not to substance. But it also must be conceded + 
that in other cases the power is much more extensive and substantial. Thus in 
the Constitution, the several powers “to regulate commerce,” “to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization,” “to make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belonging to the United States,” are 
understood to give plenary control over those subjects. The power to regulate 
commerce has been held to include the power to epe it (1 Kent, 432), and 
the power to make rules and ns respecting the territory of the United 
States has been held to include the power to legislate for and govern such ter- 
ritory, and establish governments therein. (4 Wheat., 423; Story Con., 1, 328.) 
The extensive effect given to these clauses is undoubtedly largely due to the 
character of the instrument and that of the donee of the powers, to wit, the leg- 
islature of the United States, to whom the grant of power means the grant of a 
branch of sovereignty. It shows, however, that the rule of construction 3 
at least in some sort, upon the nature of the subject-matter. In the case before 
us the power of the Government to open and regulate commercial intercourse 
with the enemy was intended to be conferred upon the President and the 
JJV... p te power fe LOIA aaa 
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conditions as the President and Secretary should see fit. 75 

The proposition will not be disputed that, if Congress sees fit to make 

any grant to a State corporation of this ability to carry, it may pre- 


. 


nized under a legislative charter are only 
e enumeration of them implies the exclusion 
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scribe the conditions upon which alone so valuable a privilege shall be 
enjoyed. As the guardian of the public welfare and the trustee of the 
nation’s power, Congress, being charged with the duty as well as the 
authority to regulate commerce, is under no conceivable obligation to 
impart to a few grasping adventurers, holding a charter from a State, 
the ability to fleece the whole people by carrying national traffic when 
they please, how they please, and upon such rates as they shall extort. 
It might confer this privilege upon certain roads, and refuse it to others, 
as it does a mail contract. It might demand heavy bonds and impose 
criminal penalties, or charge a royalty, or fix the rates, or prohibit dis- 
criminations of every sort, or require competition between all such 
carriers. I am not discussing the expediency of certain conditions, 
but the power of Congress to affix any condition at all. It clearly has 
this authority; because the ability to make a grant is also the ability 
to refuse to make it, or to make it in whole or in part, or with or with- 
out conditions. 

And in this case the privilege to be granted is one of incalculable 
value to the roads and interest to the people. Its possession by a single 
corporation would speedily enableit to control every road on the con- 
tinent and to acquire a fortune the greatness of which is beyond finite 

comprehension. To say that the people's trustee must bestow such a 
privilege—a very Aladdin’s lamp—upon å few individuals, without con- 
ditions, without safeguards, without requirement for the performance 
of duties, is to be guilty of an impertinence so lofty and an arrogance 
so sublime that only a corporation attorney can attain thereunto, 

The authority to prescribe any condition makes Congress the sole 
judge as to the object, character,or expediency of the terms upon which 
it will make the grant. 

It may have as an object the raising of national revenues, regularity 
of service, cheapening of rates, or the removal of all legal doubts as to 
its jurisdiction; and it certainly may adapt the conditions to accom- 
plish the object. So that by this method it may properly and fully ob- 
tain a control over the deeds of State companies, which, under the com- 
merce clause alone, it might not so clearly exercise, ifatall. Thus it 
could prevent the gross evil of an ultimate ownership of all anthracite 
coal mines by a fewState roads, by saying to the Reading and all other 
companies, It is immaterial whether our commerce power extends so 
far as to warrant us in prohibiting you from mining coal in Pennsylva- 
nia. But we alore can authorize you to carry national commerce, a 
business worth millions of dollars annually. You can only have this 
authority upon the condition that you will neither directly nor indi- 
rectly engage in any business except the strict and legitimate business 
of a railroad company as such.” 

There would be neither hardship nor duress in the case, because the 
Reading has no possible claim upon Congress for a grant of the privi- 
lege. Itis one which Congress may make or refuse at will, and one 
which the Reading may freely accept or reject. The question of profit 
between the interstate trafice without mining, and mining without 
that trafic, would solely determine its action and be the consideration. 
The question of protecting labor in the mine, and protecting the pock- 
ets of those who use anthracite would be the consideration to Con; 
Each party has something which the other wants, and they trade or 
not at will, The transaction would be as free, fair, and proper as any 
business dealing between individuals can possibly be. 

In 1866, by the act to facilitate communication among the States, 
Congress granted, without conditions, the authority to all railroad 
companies to carry interstate traffic; and under it they have ever since 
derived and exercised their legal ability so todo. The State roads are 
therefore barred, by a practice of almost a quarter century, from now 
disputing either the anthority of the United States to make the grant, 
or the equity of exercising the authority. It provided that Congress 
may, at any time, alter, amend, or repeal this act. So that whatever 
rights or benefits the roads have acquired under it, they took and hold 
with full notice of modification or withdrawal at any time.“ Hence 
they neither have nor can have any “‘ vested’’ rights in or under the 
act, or any just ground for complaint, if Congress, in order to protect 
the public, shall now amend it by prescribing conditions. The words 
of the late Chief-Justice Waite are exactly to the point. In the cele- 
brated Granger case, 94 United States, 124, he said: 

But a mere common-law regulation of trade or business may be changed by 
statute. A person has no pro erty, no vested interest in any rule of common 
law. That is only one of the forms of municipal law, and is no more sacred than 
any other. Rights of property which have been created by the common law can 
not be taken away without due process; but the law itself,as a rule of conduct, 


may be changed at the will oreven atthe whim of the legislature,unless prevented 
by constitutional limitations. Indeed, the great office of statutes is to remedy 


defects in the common law as they are developed and to adapt it to the changes- 


of time and circumstances. To limit the rate of charge for services rendered in 
a public employment or for the use of property in which the public has an in- 
terest is only changing a regulation which existed before. It establishes no new 
principle in the law, but only gives a new effect to the old one. 


The bill modifies the grant by prescribing certain conditions, and so 
amends the act of 1866 as to restrict its privileges to those companies 
alone which accept the conditions. 8 

It is not my present purpose to discuss these conditions either as to 
their character, necessity, or advantage to the public, except as legal 
propositions. Suffice it to say that they have been vigorously de- 
nounced by corporation papers as demagogical, as grossly unjust to the 


roads, and generally unrighteous! To the best of my belief, and as 
the author of the bill, I aver that every one of its material propositions 
is to-day either the common law of England and America, or else afair 
application of its established principles; and as such has been judi- 
ciously affirmed by our highest courts, and is so declared by thestand- 
ard legal text-books. From this statement I of course except provisions 
that are amendatory, or that relate to machinery of execution and 
matters of that sort. There can not be a wider difference than that 
which exists between American railway law as it really is and the 
practice of American railways, and those who deduce their opinions 
as to the former from the latter will be sadly deceived. 

The bill is simply a statement of the substance of railway law in the 
United States to-day. And before Wall-sireet editors can show its in- 
justice they must first show the injustice of that common law under 
which alone the roads were built and have always been operated, and 
also of those great principles of righteousness which have been accepted 
by all civilized nations since the days of Moses.- It will puzzle them 
to do it. Righteousness is not their specialty. And they can not do 
it at all by simply making faces and spluttering. Illustrating by the 
words last quoted respecting the ‘‘ office of statutes,” the aim of tlie bill 
is not to remedy the defects” in the common law, but rather to con- 
dense and embody its leading principles in a single statute, with such 
specific application as is fairly required by the change of circum- 
stances’? during half a century. 

The great and important difference between the bill and the common 
law is that it provides a surer remedy and a speedier mode of enforce- 
ment, through the Interstate Commission and by summary action of 
the courts, than is possible under existing law. This fact is the strong 
argument in its favor, and the imperative necessity for its enactment. 
At present no officer of the United States or of any State, I think, is 
charged with the duty of setting in motion the legal machinery that 
compels a performance of duty by the roads or punishes a violation of 
obligation, When train-service is suspended, though for months, what 
officer or agent of the United States is required to start the law? 
Even Congress can only investigate through committees practically 
without power to compel testimony. What is nobody’s especial busi- 
ness is never done. 

Private citizens, particularly if engaged in business, can not afford 
the expense or consequences of litigation with rich and revengeful cor- 
porations. And, as a fact, the common law is never enforced against 
the roads, except when one fightsanother. Practically there is no law 
governing them, because there is no enforcement of law. A dead stat- 
ute is no statute. So that those provisions of the bill which empower 
and require the commission to enforce the law and which prescribe pen- 
alties, really make just the difference between actual Jaw and no law at 
all for American railways. And it is exactly this fact which so ‘‘ har- 
rows up” the corporation soul and causes their paid shriekers to howl. 
All criminals oppose the execution of law. 

Will any one show why the railroads should virtually be free from 
law or practically above law? Is their business, conduct, or tempta- 
tion of such character and relation to the people as to warrant the ab- 
sence 55 legal restraint? The question provokes a smile, but it is not 
ironi 

In 1830 there were but 23 miles of railway in the United States. 
To-day there are 150,000 miles. The companies have an alleged in- 
vestment of $8,000,000,000, of which probably one-third is a book- 
keeper’s juggle and another third is certainly a weeping and watery 
lie. They collect from the people about $900,000,000 annually, or a 
sum almost equal to the public debt, and they kill or wound an average 
of five personsaday. Their net earnings are about $300,000,000, ora 
greater sum than the annual appropriation bills passed by Congress. 

They are the dominant, corrupting, and fateful power in American 
business circles, politics, legislation, and courts. They respect nothing 
but superior strength, are governed by nothing but self-will, and are 
as dead as Shylock to the simplest notions of humanity and of the pub- 
lic welfare. What is asoul in man is in them a griping ache of greed, 
a convulsive spasm of avarice, and their god is gold! They habitually 
violate both national and State laws and pitilessly trample upon jus- 
tice; but Wall street alone takes public notice of their crimes, which 
year after year remain unpunished and unprevented. 

In view of their opportunities, power, and rapacity, is it not a little sin- 
gular, perhaps mysterious, that while we have in twenty-five great vol- 
umes national statutes providing minutely for the government of almost 
everybody else and thing, yet there is not a single United States stat- 
ute for the government of railways, except the negative and partially 
prohibitory one of last year? Probably this bill is the first affirmative 
proposition to define their duties or to enforce their obligations. Only 
in recent years have the States begun to legislate upon parts of the gen- 
eral subject, and then but in a negative way with an air-brake attach- 
ment controlled by a commission. 

For these mighty and combined corporations, for this enormous com- 
merce that springs out of every village and moves as broadly and cease- 
lessly across the continent as do the clouds, you have nothing but the 
common-law rulings and processes that governed wagoners and stages 
in England centuries ago! 

The mere statement of the fact is startling. Everybody realizes the 
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necessity of statutory and enforced law over the roads, and the wonder 
arises whether it eau now be enacted against their influence. Is it too 
late? 

A potent reason for the adoptiou of the bill also exists in the fact 
that American railway law has been made by the courts, and in some 
instances by corporation judges, rather than by Congress or a Legisla 
ture. Sixty years ago there was no occasion for such law, because no 
railways. When these came they simply took the place of country 
roads, turnpikes, and canals as public highways for the transportation 
of travel and traffic. Necessarily they were built and operated under 
the common law relating to highways and carriers. 

Being an agency distinctively different from any before known, new 
and doubtful questions arose that often required prompt action. Nat- 
urally the parties resorted to the courts. So that these questions, in- 
stead of receiving settlement by the Legislature, were determined by 
the courts, which extended or applied the established principles of com 
mon law, as the peculiarities of the new agency or the rights of the pub- 
lic required. Hence our railway law to-day is substantially a growth 
and bundle of judicial decisions, and not at all a legislative enactment. 
It is common as distinct from statutory law. 

This very fact challenges attention, because it is a gross neglect or 
abnegation by Congress of its constitutional dutv. The power to make 
laws is prohibited to the courts by béing expressly vested in Congress. 
That the courts, in the abseace of statutes, should enforce common law 
is eminently proper and vital; but this does not relieve Congress. And 
that it, during a half century teeming and bristling with develop- 
ments, should suffer the courts to really make the specific law now gov- 
erning a system so immense and a service so fateful to the Republic as 
is that of our railways, was simply a gross dereliction of duty. There 
was no excuse for it and certainly is none for its continuance. If 
nothing more be done, surely it is high time that the essence of the 
widespread and cumbersome mass of varying judicial decisions be at 
least embodied in a precise statute, and that specific penalties be im- 


And in determining what that statute shall be Congress is no more 
to be bound by these decisions, made in the absence of statutes and 
under common law, than it is by those of England two hundred years 
ago. Circumstances have changed. Competition is giving way to uni- 
fied combination, and equity to rapacity. Forces more cyclonic and 
dangers more vengeful than any known to American history sweep up 
and spread as a black cloud in the heavens. Upon Congress rests the 
responsibility and duty of making the law what it ought to be, irre- 
spective of any opinion which a corporation judge may have twisted 
out of vague common law for the protection in a particular case of a 
master behind the bench. It might well happen that a statute en- 
acted by the agents of the people and for the protection of the people, 
should be quite different from a web of decisions virtually spun by 
the corporations acting through judicial weavers. That the great ma- 
jority of our judges are pure, upright, and free from corporation in- 
fluence I have no possible doubt, and gladly say so. Their decisions 
amply prove both personal integrity and learning. But that others 
were under this baneful influence I have equally no doubt; the decis- 
ions justify it. And I now say so for the purpose of emphasizing the 
necessity that when taking current railway law as a standard of judg- 
ment we should ever remember how it was formed, and the interest of 
the corporations in its formation, should be always on guard against a 
judicial exercise of their power and be swift to strike its effects from 
existing law. The true question for Congress to decide is not what the 
courts have held in the absence of statutes, nor what a particular de- 
cision may have been, nor what obiter dicta may have been injected, but 
is, what do the necessities of to-day and of the future, the welfareof the 
people, and the safety of the Republic demand that American railway 
law ought to be? That is the point. 

The question may fairly be asked: Since the jurisdiction of the bill 
depends upon a voluntary acceptance by the State companies of the 
amended act of 1866, and since the conditions embodied might be dis- 
tasteful to them, why would they not refuse their consent; and if they 
did, what would be the situation? 

They would not decline, for three controlling reasons: First, they 
would have everything to gain by accepting, and second, everything to 
lose by rejecting the amended law; and third, its enactment would 
have so changed the present posture of affairs that they dare not de- 


ne. 

First. Prior to acceptance they could not carry a dollars’ worth of 
interstate travel or traflic, the penalties being amply sufficient to pre- 
vent them. They would see that the bill only required a regular per- 
formance of their charter duties and a faithful execution of existing ob- 
ligations. Also, that the profits of their business wholly depend upon 
exactly the same things. It is their true financial and corporate inter- 
est to do daily precisely what it says they shall do. Their own pock- 
ets demand everything that it demands. Suppose that the Erie ae- 
cepted and the Pennsylvania declined? The former would increase its 
business and profits, say, to the extent that the latter lost national 
traffic. It would enlarge its territory, multiply the value of tonnage, 
rapidly increase its wealth, and expand its power; while the latter 
would contract, sicken, and soon be captured by the former. Or sup- 
pose a combination of all trunk lines should be mooted, but thatoneof 


them, being heartily willing as well as able to perform all its duties reg- 
ularly, should realize the advantage of carrying the whole national 
traffic; would it join the combine,“ or accept the act? It would 
3 me traffic! But au acceptance by one would compel an acceptance 
by all. 

Second. Suppose, however, that a perfect combination ofall the rail- 
roads in the United States were effected, then what would be the situa- 
tion? The State roads would be amenable to their own Leyislature, 
and so far as the bill is concerned might continue to haul State freight. 
Those chartered by the United States, as were the Pacifics, would be 
directly responsible to Congress under statutory law. Those operatin 
a road in more than one State would be subject to the constitution: 
power of the United States, and to prosecution by it both under that au- 
thority and under common Jaw. Hence all of them, except for the pres- 
ent the State roads, would facea legal conflict with « government able to 
bear the expense, and to enforce the decrees of its courts, as to the 
nature of which decrees no lawyer could entertain a doubt. In ad- 
dition, they would face the certainty of national legislation compelling 
their service as interstate carriers. 

Section 7 of the act of 1887 prohibits combinations to prevent the 
continuous carriage of freight from place of shipment to place of des- 
tination, under penalty; and all roads are subject to the act. Say that 
a car from Chicago to New York reached the Pittsburgh depot. If the 
Pennsylvania, as a State road, declined to receive it, the commission 
would secure summary action by United States courts enforcing the act 
of 1887 and backed by a nation. At the same time the company would 
be on trial by the State court, as a common carrier, for refusing Penn- 
sylvania freight destined to another State, and would be before the Leg- 
islature to save its charter from forfeiture forabuseror non-user. Ey 
rapt in America would jeopardize its charter by refusing interstate 
freight. 

The alternatives, then, that would present themselves to all the com- 
panies would be these: On the right, steady business, regular profits, 
peace, and a clear conscience, as a reward for the performance of char- 
ter obligation; on the left, loss of business, shrinkage of profits, shriv- 
eling of stocks, bonds, and property, legal and legislative war with 
the United States, forfeiture of charters by the State, and the deserved 
fate and remorse of a criminal. And in the event of forfeiture, as was 
long ago decided by the supreme court of Pennsylvania, the road would 
remain just where, what, and as it always was—a public highway; 
and the franchise of operating it would either be directly exercised by 
the State through a receiver, or indirectly by another corporation, to 
whom the Legislature would grant that franchise by the same power 
that the original grant was made. 

Perhaps this eminent court in 1856 was as disinterested and learned in 
the law as is the average railroad attorney of to-day; and perhaps Judge 
Jeremiah Black, as a writer of English, forging great truths into terse 
sentences, like an intellectual trip-hammer, might at least equal a Wall- 
street editor. A sample is appended, which contains the essence of 
corporation law on the matter of forfeiture. So that having everything 
to gain by consenting, and everything to lose by rejecting, the roads 
would accept the amended act of 1866. But neither their wishes nor 
course should be in the least regarded by Congress in prescribing the 
conditions embodied: The design of law is not to please offenders, but 
to restrain them, and by so doing to protect the public. 

Third. The enactment of the bill would thus squarely have raised 
the issue between the power of the United States to enforce law and the 
ability of the railways to evade law. On the one side would be the 
National and State Legislatures and courts, vigorously upheld by an 
intent and resolute people; on the othera handful of directors and sala- 
ried officials, dependent upon the will of stockholders whose capital 
was tottering on the brink of a precipice. And the sole issue at con- 
troversy would be whether the roads should submit to executed law. 
The corporations would then vividly realize what now they forget in 
the pride of their leaping power, namely, that everything they have, 
enjoy, or can do, hangs like a plummet to its cord, upon law alone; 
and that law derives its strength solely from the will and obedience of 
a great people. They would then realize what they ought to realize 
now, that not a rail, car, stock, bond, or charter has any security what- 
ever save from the public will as expressed in law, and chiefly from 
that tender homage and reverence which radiates from the glowing 
hearts of our liberty-Yoving millions as does the light from the sun. 

These men, too, have rights—a right to business, to profits, to prop- 
erty and power; and necessarily their individual interests differ and 
clash. Yet each man yields to the law as being the standard and em- 
bodiment of the public good, and en masse they uphold and enforce the 
law. And when the issue was squarely made as to whether the cor- 
porations should obey the law, every musket in America would of it- 
self jump intoserried and countless ranks were there need. The cow- 
ardice of the corporations is only equaled by their arrogance. They 
are brave in spending other people's money in hiriug detectives to 
hound a brakeman or miner—he is poor and defenseless. But let their 
presidents face a criminal trial leading to a felon’s cell, and a rabbit 
before a pointer would not be a comparison. There is not a corpora- 
tion in America that would dare to reject the amended act. 

It is strange that the capitalists who control roads and especially 
the men who manage them do not see the inevitable result of theiz 
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present methods, and that ultimate security can only be afforded by 
the enactment of such a law as this bill. They are their own worst 
enemies and as blind to their surroundings as is an oyster to the 
ocean. By their habitual violations of law; by respecting it only where 
they can use it as a cat’s paw in snatching a chestnut from the 
fire; by doing through their own rifles in the hands of Pinkerton un- 
der their pay, that which the State alone through its officers or mili- 
tia has the right to do in enforcing law; by corrruptly influencing 
elections and Legislatures, State and national, for the express purpose 
of preventing the enactment of laws restraining their own license; by 
malignant efforts to bull-doze men whose duty it is to make or enforce 
law, but who neither shield corporation rotteness nor fear their power; 
by prostituting the press when they can; by gagging with threats of 
vengeance merchants and shippers; by wrenching out of the traffic all 
that it will bear, in pitiless disregard of the right of the farmer and 
mechanic to the profit of his labor; by weary years, each more crowded 
than its predecessor with their evasions, trangressions, and contempt 
for law, the corporations are not only destroying law, but what is far 
worse, that t and homage of the masses which are the very 
strength and life of law. 

They are chafing the cord on which alone hang their franchises, profits, 
and existence. By greed and grind they are arousing and enraging, 
not merely a few employés in the grip of their power, but the millions 
of a continent, whose power is that of a cyclone. No other people are 
so patient, so long-suffering, soslow to avenge; but when they do strike 
it is as swiftly and surely as the lightning from God's clouds. 

lf Wall street wants a whole year of Black Fridays and the silence 
of a tomb it ean be accommodated. Colossal rascalities are not the pride 
of the American masses; nor is a plea of the statute of limitations in 
bar of a fair trial the jewel of American honor, Corporations have 
power—terrible power but it is only as a dew drop to an ocean com- 
pared with that of the whole people. This bill is simply a proposition 
to exert that power in a salutary and constitutional way over the cor- 
porations. It is reasonable, fair, just, and imperatively demanded by 
the public welfare. It raises the square issue between railways with- 
out or above law, and railways controlled by law. They can pass it, 
perhaps they can defeat it; but some day they will be curbed and sub- 
jected, as are all other persons, by the public will. It may be through 
a statute simply embodying existing common law, or it may be through 
the lightning's flash and the cyclone’s sweep—but it will be. 


[Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Erie and Northeast Railroad Company vs. 
Casey, 26 Pennsylvania State Report, 307] 

Black, J. Contracts between the State and corporate bodies can not be im- 

lied from anything but plain words; and those words must be spoken by the 

eneral Assembly, and enrolled in solemn form among its acts. 

The charter was repealed at the last session of the Legislature, and the gov- 
ernor was authorized to appoint some qualified person to take charge of the 
road which the company built, and keep it in good running order and repair 
for the use of the public, 

The authority given by the act of October, 1855, to the defendant to take pos- 
session of the railroad is asserted by the plaintiffs to be an act of confiscation— 
a taking of private property for public use without compensation, If this be 
true, the injunction ought to be awarded; for nolegislature can do such a thing 
under our constitution. When a corporation is dissolved by a repeal of its char- 
ter, the Legislature may appoint, or authorize the governor to appoint a per- 
son to take charge of its assets for the use of the creditors and stockholders; and 
this is not confiscation, any more than it is confiscation to appoint an adminis- 
trator to a dead man, or a committee for a lunatic. But money or goods or 
er Fone are or were the private property of a defunct corporation, can not 
paer itrarily seized for the use of the State without compensation paid or pro- 

v for. 
~ ‘This act, however, takes nothing but the road. Is that private Bryony? 
Certainly not. It is a public highway,solemnly devoted by law to the public 
use. When the lands were taken to build on they were taken for the public 
use; otherwise they could not have been taken at all. It is true the plaintiffs 
had a right to take tolls from all who traveled or carried freight on it, according 
to certain rates fixed in its charter, but that was a mere franchise, a privilege 
ee entirely from the charter, and it was gone when the charter was re- 

Je 


The State may grant to a corporation, or to an individual, thé franchise of 
taking tolls on any highway, opened or to be opened, whether it be a railroad 
or river, canal or bridge, turnpike or common road, When the franchise ceases 
by its own limitation, by forfeiture, or by repeal, the highway is thrown back 
on the bands of the State, and it becomes her duty, as the sovereign guardian 
of the public right and interest, totake care of it, She may renew the franchise, 
give it to some other person, exercise it herself, or declare the highway open 
and free to all the people. 5 

If the railway itself were the private property of the stockholders, then it re- 
mains theirs, and they may use it without a charter as other people use their 
own, run it on their own account, charge what toll they please, close it or open 
it when they think proper, disregard every interest except theirown. The re- 
peal of charters on such terms would be courted by every railroad company in 
the State, for it would have no effect but to emancipate them from the control 
of law and convert their limited privileges into broad, unbounded license, On 
this principle a corporation might be rewarded but never punished for miscon- 
duct, Repeal of its charter instead of bringing it to a shameful end would put 
length of days in its right hand and in its left hand riches and honor.” 

But it is not so. Railroads made by the authority of the commonweaith upon 
Jand taken under her right of eminent domain, and established by ber laws as 
thoroughfares for the commerce that passes through her borders, are her high- 
ways. No corporation has any property in them. though corporations may 
have franchises annexed to and exercisable within them. 

Such a franchise the plaintiffs had, but they have it no longer. The right to 
take toll on a road is an incorporeal hereditament, which may be gran toa 
corporation or to an individual, and the grantee has an estate in the franchise. 
But what estate? The estate endures forever if the charter be pe ual; for 
years if it be given for a limited period,and at will if it be repealable at the 
passae of the Legislature. This corporation. after its privileges were abused, 

ad an estate at will, and the Commonwealth chose to demand repossession. 
That terminated the estate as completely as an estate for years would be termi- 
nated after the expiration oftheterm. The grant was exhausted, the corpora- 
tion lived its time out. Its lease of life was expressly limited, at the day of its 


creation, to the period when the Legislature should dissolve it for misconduct, 
When the legislative will was spoken its hour had come. 

Having no right to keep the franchises any longer,it would be absurd to 
claim compensation for taking them away. To say that the stockholders have 
a right to compensation for the franchises because they are wrongfully taken, 
and that they were wrongfully taken because they have a right to compensa- 
tion, would be reasoning in a very vicious circle, If the stockholders had a 

ht to retain the franchises the charter could not be repealed at all, with or 
without compensation, If they had no right to retain them, they have no claim 
to compensation, : 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON | WM... SEA BR EEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 8, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis with great diffidence that I rise to address 
the House this evening, but this is an occasion fraught with interest, 
coupled with theseriousness of the question now under consideration— 
a question which involves the welfare of the people and the prosperity 
of the Government. The question of a revision of our tariff system is 
one that necessarily requires close and careful study. 

It is a broad and important question, which I approach with hesita- 
tion. I trust I may be pardoned for trespassing upon the time and 
patience of the House in attempting to speak on a subject where so 
many interests are involved. 

This is the first time I have had the honor of addressing this body. 
I am free to confess Iam not sufficiently equipped with information to 
discuss before this House the great tariff question, which has been the 
subject for consideration by some of the most learned and able men of 
this generation. This is a new place and a new situation forme. I 
am not schooled in the arts of oratory, and have had limited experi- 
ence in the halls of legislation. Strange as these surroundings may be 
to me, I have the same right as others whose faces are familiar to these 
walls, made so by years of service in this Chamber. I owe it to my- 
self and to my constituents who have honored me with a seat upon 
this floor to give my voice and vote in support of this bill, which in 
my humble opinion is for the benefit of the people whom I represent. 

Iam a member of that party which has always advocated the prin- 
ciples of reform, and to relieve the oppressed and overtaxed millions 
of laboring men and women of this grand and growing Republic. My 
allegiance to the party under whose banner I am proud to march tells 
me I must do what I can to bring about that reform in the tariff sys- 
tem to which the Democratic party stands pledged to the sixty millions 
of American people. I am for the passage of the bill under discussion, 
commonly known as the Mills bill, because it is Democratic, and I be- 
lieve it to be right! [Applause.] I have no apology to make for the 
position I take upon this matter. I do it from a conviction of duty 
and right, and no matter who may say so, my vote for this bill is not 
a vote 4 cripple any of the infant industries“ of this country. [Ap- 
plause. 

An industry that can not prosper with as high a rate of duty as is 
authorized by this bill ought to beabandoned. In his message to Con- 

President Cleveland struck the key-note of future prosperity and 
sounded the death-knell of a robber protective tariff, by which the man- 
ufacturer is made richer and the grand army of laboring people reduced 
year by year to poverty and almost starvation. 

Who does protection protect? Notthe farmer; nor the man or woman 
in the factory; not the plow-boy nor the bricklayer; not the man at the 
forge nor the woman at the loom. I willtell you, Mr. Chairman, who 
it protects. It protects the rich; it protects the manufacturer, whose 
millions are made by the sweat and muscle of the laboring people, who 
bear the burden of taxation and to whom we must all look for the further 
perpetuity of this Union. The man who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow is, in my opinion, the grandest work of God. He is honest, 
he is fearless, and he is brave. 4 

Who is it that has been here for months swarming about the halls 
and corridors of this Chamber asking for protection, asking that the 
robber tariff be continued as one of the perpetual institutions of this 
Government? Has it been the farmer with his plow-shoes hammered 
full of hobnails, dignified by the virgin soil upon his hands, whose tread. 
we have heard upon the marble floors of this Capitol? Has it been the 
artisan from the workshops and manufactories, with oil and grease upon 
his clothing, deep furrows upon his brow, bearing the sign of years of 
labor, weighted down by the tax of protective tariff on almost every- 
thing he consumes? I ask my Republican friends if they have seen 
any of this class attempting to batter down the doors of Congress that 
protection may live. May I ask the gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House if they would know this class if they chance to meet them? 
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From the manner in which their interests are neglected and trampled 
under foot by the other side of this House I doubt exceedingly if a dele- 
gation of these honest and toiling people were to be met in the middle 
of Pennsylvania avenue by the entire Republican membership of this 
body, with brass bands in the front and banners in the rear, there would 
not be one of you who would know, without inquiring from this side 
of the House, who and what this strange body of people were and from 
whence they came. [Applause. ] 

No, we have seen none of this class here. Their voices were heard 
in the great battle fought in November, 1836, when they sent their 
representatives to this floor instructed by the voice of their toiling 
millions to reduce taxation on all the necessaries of life. In the battle 
to be waged this year there will come a charge from the great body of 
working people which will be made on the second Tuesday of next 
November, and so terrific will it be in its force that you protectionists 
will fall before it like grass before the scythe. 

The day of the protectionist is fast drawing to a close. 
tering upon a new epoch in the history of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell my Republican friends who have been from 
the day Congress convened until the present hour asking for the con- 
tinuance of the protective tariff system. You all know him well, you 
have smoked his three for a dollar cigars and drank his sparkling cham- 
pagne. You have felt the touch of his soft, velvety hand and seen him 
drive from one end of the avenue to the other in his satin-lined car- 
riages and English dog-carts drawn by bang-tailed horses, driven by 
swell young men who for style, pomp, and glory rival the choicest se- 
Jection of modern dude. This is the class of men we bump upagainst 
and fall over from day to day in and about the corridors of this build- 
ing. Men who have grown rich by protection, who think this Govern- 
ment was established for their particular benefit. This is the manu- 
facturer who says Give us protection or down goes your infant indus- 
tries.” 

A system of protection which protects the few at the expense of the 
many is a species of class legislation which isa blot upon the fair name 
of American liberty. It is a fraud and a farce, and has served to en- 
courage and build up an aristocracy more dangerous than that which 
has so long disgraced the history of the Old World. 

From the official report I find the revenue for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887— 


amounted to $371,403,277.66, while our expenditures for the same time, includ- 
ing interest and sinking fund for the public debt, amounted to $315,835,428,12; 
leaving a surplus of $55,567,849.54 over and above all requirements for current 
expenditure. The receipts for the current year up to March 1 amounted to $253,- 

„890, and the estimates for the remaining four months are $136,004,110; mak- 
re | pera pa sett eg year $390,000,000, The expenditures for the current year 
to March 1 amount to $150,594,915, and the estimates of expenditure for the re- 
maining four months amount to $129,405,085, making a total of expenditures of 
$309,000,000; leaving & surplus of $81,000,000, 

The bill now under discussion reduces in general the rates of taxa- 
tion. It reduces the amount of tariff on articles upon which the tariff 
is assessed. The Jaw upon which the Republican party is standing 
embraces in its schedule 2,000 articles. Among those 2,000 articles 
there are between 175 and 200 which pay a higher tax than the remain- 
ing 1,800; but these 1,800 articles, bearing a lighter measure of taxa- 
tion, are those consumed by the wealthy. Among those other articles 
upon which the heavier taxation falls there are embraced many neces- 
saries of life which must be purchased for the purpose of consumption 
by the humbler and harder-working classes of the country. 

The bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee places most of 
these articles of necessity upon the free-list. This is done in the in- 

` terest of labor, for the protection of the poor. While many of these 
articles are by this bill placed upon the free-list, most of the articles are 
reduced as to the amount of tariff imposed. Why is this? It is for 
the purpose of meeting the exigencies of the times. Had I the power 
I would apply the ax to the root of the tree. I would permit each 
State to arrange its own commerce and its own taxes. But I am not 
in the forum where it would be proper to advocate a policy of that 
character. 

But, sir, under our system protection creates different classes among 
the people. We live in a free and enlightened land, where classes and 
distinctions are by such systems of taxation encouraged. 

The total amount of the surplus in the Treasury on the Ist of next 
July will, it is estimated, exceed the sum of $150,000,000. These are 
immense sums of money to be drawn from the people in the shape of 
taxes, and of which the farmers of this country pay a very large per- 


i 
We are en- 


centage. 

Day by day, week by week, month by month, and year by year the 
circulating medium of the country through this system of excessive 
taxation is being drawn from the people—from the channels of trade— 
until there is not enough money in circulation with which to carry on 
the legitimate business of the country. The doors of the Treasury are 
fairly bulging out and breaking from their hinges, so great has become 
the surplus—the money of the people drawn from their pockets through 
this infernal system of taxation known as protection.“ A Govern- 
ment like ours should tax its people for the purpose of raising revenue 
sufficient to carry on the of the Government, but no more. 
What right has the Government to take from its people the circulating 
medium, which is the property of the people, and lock it up in the 


vaults of the Treasury, where it remains idle, and neither the people 
nor the Government is made the beneficiary ? 

What is the result of this? Astagnation in business resulting in fail- 
ure after failure, to be followed with bankruptcy, ruin, and general 
demoralized condition of commercial affairs. This is what our system 
of protection is doing. There is no longer any use of disguising the 
fact that a financial crisis is staring us in the face, and I predict now 
that unless the burden of unjust taxation is lifted from the people it 
will come only too soon. 

The passage of the Mills bill will do much to avert the coming dan- 
ger, unless the crisis is so nearly arrived that there is no escape. AsI 
have already stated, the bill under discussion reduces the whole tariff 
schedule, and at the same time provides sufficient revenue for an eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs. No calamity can follow its 
adoption. All classes will be treated alike and every avenue of trade 


| will be fairly dealt with. There will be no injury to commerce and 


no injustice done to any citizen in any part of this great Republic. 

I am opposed to the protection policy of our Government. It is an 
enemyof tho people who toil. It takes from them what is justly theirs 
and places it in the pockets of the rich and favored few, who flourish in 
splendor because the laboring people, who constitute the great majority 
of consumers, must by the system of protection pay tribute to the aris- 
tocratic manufacturer. 

The policy of protection as advocated by tlie Republican party is a 
menace to the progress and prosperity of the millions of farmers and 
other laborers from one end of the country to the other. 

I come from one of the richest agricultural districts in the great State 
of Texas. I know, as all must know who are the least familiar with 
the customs and hardships of those who dig from the soil the products 
of the country, that they are unjustly taxed. I am myself a farmer 
and know whereof I speak. : 

Who of all the people in this Republic are more industrious than 
the farmer? Who contributes more to the support of the Government? 
And yet who derives less benefit from its national council? They 
work both early and late. It is true their ways may be simple and 
their wants few, yet the necessary articles for their consumption are 
precisely the same as those who are blessed with the smiles of fortune 
and live in affluence and luxury. 

There are few articles of necessary consumption which the people 
of my district are compelled to have and do have that are not subject 
to taxation under the 8 system of protective tariff. There is lit- 
tle if any quality of clothing which is not taxed. The cost of almost 
every article which goes to make up the various pieces of machinery 
and implements with which to cultivate and carry on the farm, is 
increased because of protective-tariff taxation. 

Every mowing-machine, plow, wheat-drill, cultivator, wagon, buggy, 
trace-chain, harrow, ax, ax-handle, hoe, hoe-handle, and hundreds 
of other necessary articles are found stamped thereon the mark of pro- 
tection. Is there any wonder why the great majority of people are 
complaining and threaten to rise in just indignation while laboring 
under the burden of the protective-tariff policy? The people are look- 
ing to you and to me as members of this Congress to furnish them the 
necessary relief, and if we do not give it to them they will send Repre- 
sentatives here who will. ; 

The farmer is confronted with innumerable obstacles which make 
his path the harder to travel. There is hardly a State in the Union, 
and particularly in the West and South, where farm lands bave not de- 
preciated from 30 to 50 per cent. within the last ten years. 

It matters little how much improvement may be placed upon the 
lands by the farmer, the land year by year depreciates in value. As 
the land depreciates taxes increase. It is said there are but two things 
in this world of which we are absolutely certain. One is death and 
the other is taxation, and taxation seems to be more certain than death, 
at least it comes more often. [ Applause. ] $ 

Almosteveryarticleconsumed by the farmer is taxed, while that which 
he produces is not taxed. 

The heaviest of protection is imposed upon the poor man, It is not 
the poor man of Germany, it is not the poor man of England, it is not 
the poor man of Denmark, it is not the poor man of France, but it is 
the poor man in your own midst upon whom you set the heaviest weight 
for the purpose of your protection. [Applause.] 

While the lands of the farmer are depreciating in value, as is also his 
hogs, his cattle, and his sheep, taxation grows higher and higher until 
it takes about all he produces with which to pay taxes and keep out of 
the clutches of the sheriff, whose duty it is to sell him out when he be- 
comes delinquent in the payment of his taxes. 

What is the condition of the landed interests? I mean the small 
farms of the poor man. Go to Iowa, to Kansas, to Michigan—in fact, 
to any of the States of the West and South. Money is scarce; farmers 
searcely able to run their farms without assistance. Does the assist- 
ance come from the enormous surplus in the Treasury? No; it comes 
from the banker who lends money well secured for as high a rate of in- 
terest as he can get. 

The farmer gets his assistance, but how often is it but temporary, to 
be swallowed up finally by the banker, who has become his creditor, 
and in a little while all is gone. 

Take, for instance, a man who owns asmall farm which, according to 
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the last assessment, was valued at $1,000. The farmer has gotten in 
debt, and there are thousands of ways by which this may happen with- 
out any fault of the frugal farmer. He has a wife and two or three 
children. Perhaps sickness, followed by death of one of the dear little 
children, has visited the quiet little home of the industrious farmer. 
The family physician, who has been daily in attendance upon the sick 
one from the day that disease became apparent until death laid its icy 
hand upon the sufferer, is soon at the door of the humble farmer ask- 
ing that he be paid for his services. Later comesthe undertaker, who 
too must be paid promptly. The doctor’s bill and funeral expenses 
are paid, and upon every dose of medicine given to thesick child there 
is a protective-tariff taxation. On the plain little coffin in which isin- 
cased the remains of the pure and innocent child there is your protect- 
ive-tariff taxation, every inch of it is plastered over with protection, 
and over one-half of the price paid for this unwilling purchase is 
chargeable to the cause of protection. 

The system of protective-tariff taxation is about the first thing which 
greets the child on the day of its birth, and divides honors with the 
mother in its attention from the cradle to the grave. With these afic- 
tions coming upon the farmer, the doctor’s bill, the funeral ex 
the result is indebtedness which he can not clear himself from. He 
seeks assistance from the banker. With his heart full of woe, grief 
upon his face, and financial disaster threatening his ruin, he goes to 
the dignified and oftentimes haughty banker and humbly asks for 
assistance, with which he hopes to tide himself over the threatening 
storm. ‘‘I want to borrow some money,” says the farmer. 

‘What security have you to offer?’’ replies the banker. 

“I own a small farm which the assessor has valued at $1,000.” 

Jour farm is perhaps worth that much money, but you know it is 
not the custom of banks to lend money for any length of time; we pre- 
fer to lend it for sixty or ninety days. I do not want to buy your farm, 
but if you will show me the title, and if itis as you represent it, I think 

rhaps I can let you have four or five hundred dollars to be secured 

y a first mortgage.“ 

The farmer, who needs money at once, sees no other way by which he 
can extricate himself from his financial difficulties. 

“Yes,” says the farmer, ‘‘I will ‘pawn’ my thousand-dollar home 
for $500, and agree to pay you all the interest you demand, and upon 
any terms you may indicate. I am in debt, and I must have money.“ 

The title is examined, the mortgage executed, and the farm **pawned’”’ 
for one year. The farmer goes to his home and pays the bills of the 
doctor and the undertaker, and thinks of his dead child who sleeps for- 
ever in the little country graveyard over the hill. 

It is the spring-time; the plow of last year is worn out. He must 
have a new one. He goes to the nearest agricultural store and buys a 
new plow. Itis just from the factory, and the steel of the share and 
mold-board glisten like bayonets in thesunlight. It is ironed from the 
tip of the beam to the gorgeously painted handles. There is not a spot in 
the entire structure that is not covered by protective-tarift taxation. 

The wife and children want new clothes. They are taken to the 
country store and fitted out with clothing for the summer. Every 
article which is purchased to clothe their bodies from the crown of their 
heads to the soles of their feet bears the imprint of protective-tariff tax- 
ation. The crop is about to be harvested; the old mowing-machine, 
which ought to have been in the scrap pile years ago, will not hold to- 
gether any longer. A new one is necessary. Upon this, too, are the 
weights of protective-tariff taxation almost as heavy as the machine 
itself. The crop is harvested, the autumn is passed, and the blasts of 
winter wrap the little house and farm in the mantle of whiteness. The 
family must again be clothed with winter garments. Off to the mer- 
chant they are again taken and fitted out with shoes, hats, coats, shawls, 
and, in fact, everything necessary for wearing apparel, and upon these 
also is standingoutina most conspicuous place protective-tariff taxation. 

Weighted down by these burdens the farmer goes through the dreary 
days of winter, and just when the flowers begin to bloom and the birds 
rattle their music to the rising sun, when all nature is jubilant, there 
comes driving up the road in a handsome carriage, drawn by thorough- 
bred horses, the banker, who halts at the gate leading to the little cot- 
tage, over which is entwined the vines of sadness and sorrow; for just 
one year ago there was borne away to the little city of the dead the 
precious form of a dead loved one. As the farmer sees the banker walk- 
ing up from the road the past rises before him like a dream. 

“t You have not paid my interest, says the banker, and Ihave been 
compelled to leave my business in the city and come out here for it,” 

“I know,” oe the farmer, ‘‘that the interest has not been paid; 
but the truth is I have been unable to pay it. I have had so many things 
to purchase with which to carry on my farm, clothe my family, and 
keep the wolf from the door that I have not made the interest money. 
If you will let it run until I raise my crop I will pay you ont of the 
first money I receive.“ i 
I will consent to that,“ replies the banker, providing you pay me a 
her rate of interest; otherwise I will have to foreclose the mortgage.” 
As I do not want to lose my little home, I will pay any rate of in- 
terest you may name. i 

The bargain is made, theusury exacted, and the banker drives proudly 
back to his city home, where luxury and splendor reign supreme. 


The farmer harvests his crop, which, for illustration, is his wheat 
crop, which is drilled with a protective-tariff drill, reaped with a pro- 
tective-tariff reaper, thrashed with a protective-tariff thrasher, meas- 
ured with a protective-tariff half-bushel, placed in protective-tariff bag- 
ging, carried to market in a protective-tariff wagon, weighed on pro- 
tective-tariff scales, carted into the mill on a protective-tariff truck, 
emptied into protective-tariff machinery. ground upon protective-tariff 
rollers, bolted upon protective-tariff cloths, packed by a protective- 
tariff packer into protective-tariff barrels, and last, but not least, the 
crop sold to a protective-tariff manufacturer. [ Applause. ] 

It is doubtful if the amount received from the entire crop will be in 
excess of the amount the farmer has paid to protective-tariff taxation 
upon the machinery he was compelled to use in raising, harvesting, 
and taking the crop to market. : 

‘The interest, however, is paid upon the mortgage note, though the 
little family had to make the clothing of the year before do them the 
second season. 

The second interest year comes around and the farmer is again de- 


linquent. The rate of interest is again raised and he is given another 


year in which to meet the mortgage payment. The third year comes; 
the interest has been compounded until it almost equals the amount 
of the principal. It runs a fourth year, and all this time he has paid 
in protective-tariff taxation for his necessaries of life twice or three 
times the amount of the interest on the mortgage note. Weighted as 
he is under the tariff for protection, he sacrifices his little farm, the 
mortgage is foreclosed, the sale is made by the sheriff, and the little 
homestead that was loved so well into the hands of the banker. 

The husband takes the wife and children, leads them from under the 
roof which-has protected them from the storms of winter and heat of 
summer, out into the road—the public highway—when the wife and 
mother, with tears in her eyes, looking back through the vines and 
trees, taking the last farewell from the scenes of her happiest days, where 
love and devotion were kissed by every flower and blossom; with her 
heart almost breaking, looking up into the eyes of her brave and hon- 
est husband, exclaims, ‘‘ What is this?” 

„This, my dear,“ answers the husband, is protection.“ [Pro- 
longed applause. ] s 

There are thousands of farmers all over this country who are situ- 
ated as I have described. By virtue of our excessive protective tariff 
taxation the farmers and laboring people in general are ground to the 
very earth with so much taxation that they are not able to meet their 
obligations and supply themselves with the absolute necessities of life. 
This is especially true as applied to the cotton-planter, for he is de- 
pendent upon one crop only every year, and it is not infrequent that 
for two or three years consecutively his crops are failures. 

The conductor, fireman, engineer, and brakemen on our great railroad 
systems, though they own no land, are alike sufferers from protective 
tariff taxation. In fact, the entire laboring population of this country 
are situated the same as the farmer—all victims of a vicious system 
with which to support, as is said, the Government, that out of justice 
to this class should be forever wiped from our statute-books. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of this House may speak with such 
force of eloquence that the decorative glass covering thisChamber may 
be lifted from its resting place regarding the beauties of protection af- * 
forded Jabor under our present tariff system, but let me say to those 
who eulogize with such grace the beauties of protection that labor has 
no protection whatever under our present system of tariff taxation. 

Look back, if you will, for two or three years just passed and see to 
what means the laboring people have been compelled to resort-against 
a system of taxation which compels them to pay almost double for their 
absolute necessities of life. 

Was there ever a time in the history in this Government when labor 
was more unsettled? 

The manly fight the laboring people have made against corporations, 
which by the protective tariff system have been granted the greater por- 
tion of benefits, and I might say all the profits, of their labor, hascom 
manded my most earnest admiration. 

These uprisings of the people—poor and helpless Jaboring peoplo— 
have been, I believe, beneficial, though it is, indeed, asad commentary 
upon our system of government to contemplate such a condition of af- 
fairs, when, in order that the laboring people may enjoy the rights 
justly due them, they are compelled to resort to the extreme meas- 
ures which it seems have been a necessity. 

It has been wisely said “that labor has no share in the wealth it 
creates.” Neither has it that protection against the power of the em- 
ployer to reduce wages. People tell us that with a less rate of tariff 
the country will be thrown into a great financial revolution. Accord- 
ing to my opinion we are threatened with this unless the present Con- 
gress adopts a lower rate of tariff. 

When we had the highest tariff rates ever known in this country we 
had the most disastrous panic, a panic which sent to the wall thou- 
sands and thousands of the richest and most enterprising business firms 
and industries that the world ever saw. 

‘There has been a greater number of strikes and lockouts during the 
three years just passed than was ever before known in five times the 
same period of years. 
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When the people of this country are fully aware of the enormous 
percentages they are paying in the shape of protective-tariff taxation 
upon the necessaries of life, I can not imagine they will ask that the 
system be continued. 

How many farmersand other laboring people of this country do you 
suppose buy from year to year the worst kind of shoddy goods, and at 
the same time pay the required protective tariff taxation? Take, for 
instance, blankets, which contain as much and perhaps more hair than 
wool, and boots and shoes, the soles of which are made from pasteboard. 

It matters little how great the fraud is in trade, protective-tariff tax- 
ation is never lessened. These are but few of the many impositions 
inflicted upon the poor man by the manufacturer, and at the same 
time the toiling consumer pays for the privilege of this ‘* beautiful pro- 
tection ’’ which our Republican friends would make believe is the cor- 
ner-stone of our Government. [Applausé, ] 

Mr. Chairman, I can not better illustrate the condition of the farmer 
and the burdens he is forced to bear under our present protective-tarift 
system, and the amount of taxes he pays annually to the support of 
protection and to his own ruin than by quoting from a speech deliv- 
ered in this House a few days ago by Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: 


Schedule under act of 1883—present law. 

1 insist that the farmers of this 8 although in numbers the al foe are 
not benefited by a high tariff, but, on the contrary, are shamefully scrimi- 
nated against, and it is not so sango that their farms are heavily mortgaged 
when we come to understand how the tariff affects them. 

Under the present law let us see what an ordinary family on a farm has to 
contribute to the Government, Isubmit a schedule of articles mostly used by 
a family as an illustration, and the duty on them, and also showing the reduc- 
tion proposed under the Mills bill. 


One cook-stove.., 
By Mills bill. 


One set N 
By Mills bil 


One set cheap glassware . . . . . —— ` 
nn . bee 


One set cheap cutlery. 
By Mills bill... .... 


Two and $15... 
By 


$12 
ls bill 
Mola: 


Two suits each for father and two sons, six 


uss. 84. 00 
W a occ S ee 
Two suſts each for mother and two daughters, 
six suits, 814. 


By Mills bill 


Twelve pairs shoes, $2.50 each... 
By Mills bill 


Bix wool hats, $1 each. . .. . .. . . .. . . 
By Mills bill ...... e 


Six fur hats, $2.50 each.. 
By Mills 


bill. 


nnn y . 


Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each ... 
SIG MELILO PN oasis crease concer: = 


Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand 
. Ax, re 3 eto 


SBR 


14.60 
Medicines. 
0 EEEREN E 
3.80 
Thread, needles; thimbles, scissors, etc. = 420 
By Mills bill — — = 2.40 180 
Four pairs blankets, $3 each .. 70. 8.40 
By Mills bill = 4,80 
3.60 
= 2.00 
30= 1.50 5 
Cotton hosiery, undershirts, eto = 8.60 
By Mills bill 30= 2.40 4 
Window-giass...... 6= 120 
By Mills bill . — ee | 4 
arch. . . —— eee 4,00 9%= 3.70 
By Mills bill . . 47= 1.88 
I 1.82 
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Total cost under present tariff .. . 
Under Mills bill. J)) os vad poewt tani eondshabek 


From the foregoing calculation it will be seen that the entire amount of goods 
purchased at the prices named amounts to $501, that the present duty on these 
articles amounts to $189.27, and the duty as proposed by the Mills bill would 
amount to $104.99, which deducted from the rate of duty under the present law 
would be a net gain of 5 

A farmer or any other laboring man has but to read the above state- 
ment to show him in the most convincing manner how himself and 
family are being robbed from year to year by our protective-tariff system. 

At this rate, as will beseen, there is a saving under the Mills bill of 
$84.29 a year, which in five years at the same rate would amount to 
$421.45, which would go a great ways with a poor family toward buy- 
ing a piece of ground or building a little home. i 

This is a country of the people; they are its rulers, and they are al- 
ways awake to what they believe to be the best interests for themselyes 
and for the Government. There does not a day pass that I am not in 
receipt of numerous petitions from the various granges and farmers’ 
alliances in my State asking that Congress dosomething to prevent the 
accumulation of the surplns which contracts the currency, which in- 
creases the value of money, but decreases the value of land and labor. 
The people see it and the people feel more than we imagine the hard- 
ships of this contraction of currency, which thev say to us should be 
so disbursed as to increase the circulating medium and stimulate a 
healthy state of trade throughout the whole country. 

In the same petition comes the earnest plea that taxation be equal- 
ized, and that all existing laws which tend to favor any class to the 
detriment of the whole people be repealed. These people know what 
they are talking about, and they know what is to theirinterest. Their 
petitions are just and fair; they are not unreasonable, and we, as the 
representatives of the people, should listen to the voice of those of 
whom we are the servants. I say, Mr. Chairman, it is idle to go to 
the statistics of foreign nations upon the subject of labor and consump- 
tion while we have statistics for the country in which we live. 

How idle it is for statesmen to throw away time in discussing Euro- 
pean statistics when this country is teaching you lessons that never can 
be forgotten. But the depreciation of value in land, in horses, in cat- 
tle, and in labor does not appear in the statistics of the census of 1880. 
The suffering and the toil and the trials of the people of this country 
do not appear there. Nor are they enumerated among the foreign sta- 
tistics. Then, why are you wasting the time of Congress quoting 
those statistics in the discussion of a question like this for the benefit 
of the people that live in this great and glorious Government? I say 
such a course of proceeding is idle and foolish. [Applause.] 

I have before me, Mr. Chairman, an article that appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat some time ago. It contains the statistics col- 
lected by the grange lodges of the great West and of the southern portion 
of this nation, especially the of Missouri and Kansas, 

Mr. BLAND. ‘Those appeared in the St. Louis Republican, not the 
Globe. 

Mr. MARTIN. They are very good statistics. In all those great 
States the depreciation of value and the burden of government are 
most felt. It is there where the people have to be carried through by 


‘| banks if they need assistance; and if they get assistance it is by mort- 


gaging their property. Now, what is the amount of mortgages in those 
States? 


The following I take from the St. Louis Republican, regarding the 
mortgage question, which I have referred to: 
WHO OWNS THE WEST? 2 

All the advocates of high protective tarif have one refrain to their songs, 
speeches, magazine essays, and sermons—the vast wealth of the country. We 
are the richest country on the globe,” they assert, “and the protective tariff has 
made us so;“ and then they present us with a bewildering array of figures 
towering up into the billions to show how prosperous the land has been under 
the protective policy of the last twenty-six years. In 1862 we had only 32,000 
miles of railroad; now we have 150,000. In 1860 we had only $200,000,000 depos- 
itsin savings banks; now we have $1,100,000,000, In 1860 we had 2,044,000 farms; 
in 1880the number had increased to 4,008,000, and at the present time it can not 
be less than 5,000,000. All this they tell us has been ais about by the pro- 
tective policy—as if the industry, enterprise, and patient hard work of the peo- 
ple had nothing to do with the matter, 

lt may be admitted that the country is rich, and growing morerapidly in wealth 
than any other country on the globe. But the people have made it so, not the 
tariff. It has thrived in spite of protection. That policy has drawn enormous 
wealth from the twenty-nine ultural States and concentrated it in the nine 
favored industrial States; and it is in the latter the affluence that excites the ad- 
miration of the high-tariff advocates is most conspicuously illustrated. 

But they tell us the agricultural States have wn rich, too. They also have 

TOSI under protection. See how farms have 5 in the West and 

‘orthwest, and see how railroads have been built in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and the and Territories west of the por ro i even to the 
Pacific, and how this vast ion has been subdued to settlemen 

All true. But who owns these farms and railroads in the Western States? 
In one word, who owns the West? The people of the West, it might be an- 
swered. But the answer would not be true, as few indisputable figures will 
sufficiently prove. 
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First, as to farms. In 1880 there were 138,500 farms in Kansas, 000 in Tli- 
nois, 194,000 in Indiana, 247,000 in Ohio, 185,300 in Iowa, 154,000 in Michigan, and 
131,300 in Wisconsin, making a total of 1,309,100in the seven States named. Re- 
cent statistics collected by granger associations and printed in farm journals 
make the following exhibit of farm mortgages in these same States : 

Kantan . ee canned conten cons 
Illinois.. 


Indiana 
Obio... 
Iowa.. 
Michiga 
Wisconsin 4 
Total eee sosea .. 4,521, 000, 000 


These figures are go startling in their enormity as to seem incredible. We do 
not vouch for their accuracy. They present the 1,309,100 farms in seven Western 
States as encumbered with an aggregate of four and a half billion mortgage 
indebtedness, or an average of over $3,400 for each. The assessed valuation of 
property in these States in 1885 was as follows: 


Ohio 


, 1. 671, 000, 000 


% ( eee e beser esel acoveesoosene 5, 507, 500, 000 
Jt will be seen that the reported mo: ge debts cover about four-fifths the 
value of the farms; and the bulk of these mortgages are held in the 

Eastern industrial States. 
Next, as to railroads. In the seven Western States named there were, in 1885, 
2 miles of railroad with a stock and bond account and net earnings as fol- 
ows: 


Stocks and | Net carn- 
States. nds, ngs. 

Kansas. $195, 700,000 | $9, 440, 000 
Illinois. 740, 000, 000 16,000,000 
Indiana 320, 000, 000 5, 700, 000 
Iowa. 105, 000, 000 2. 180, 000 
Michigan . 214, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Wisconsin 2 000, 000 6, 900, 000 


Ohio 


These 37,000 miles of railroads, havin 


a nominal value of $2,537,000,000 (over 
two and a half billion 83 and yielding annual . $57,520,000, are 


of the St. Louis, Alton and Terre ute, less than one-half of 1 per cent. Tak- 
ot bey’ res asa guide we may safely estimate that of the 19,000 miles of 
ra linois, valued in stock and bonds at $740,000,000, the people of Illi- 


As Illinois is called the most prosperous and one of the richest agricultural 
States of the West, it may be infi that the other States are in no better con- 
dition than it in the matter of railroad nea a, and therefore it may be 
broadly asserted that 1 all the railroads in the seven States named, 
valued at $2,537,700,000 (two and a half billion dollars and over), are owned in 
the industrial States. The industrial States are therefore drawing a pretty 
round sum of money for one thing and another from the seven Western States 
named every year. The items may be stated as follows: 

In protective taxes 
In interest on mortgages. 
In railroad net earnings 


477, 000, 000 

The Western States are, in fact, being bled to death. Western farmers are 
actually becoming poorer and poorer every year. Asa body they do not make 
a living, and the convincing proof of this fact is that their farms are fast passing 
under mortgage to the money-lending manufacturing States of the East. 

Twenty-five years ago these mo were few in number and small in 
amount; now they number millions and coveran aggregate value of thousands 
of millions, and all bear 6 to 8 per cent. interest. 

The West does not own itself. It is owned by the industrial States. Twenty- 
six years of the malign, sectional, and oppressive policy of high tariff has done 
the work and done it effectually, The industrial States of the East, enriched 
beyond estimate by the annual tribute of $600,000,000 exacted for a quarter of a 
century from the other States under the false pretense of building up home 
manufactures, own all Western railroads, telegraph lines, and bridges, and hold 
mortgages on nearly all farms, their cities, and towns. 

So it goes all along the line of States where property is mortgaged. 
The men in those States and Territories own lands which are under 
mortgage, and soon they will have to leave their homes and carry their 
families with them by force of the mortgage when it matures, and the 
husband, wife, and children are driven out doors. It is so in the 
Southern and Southwestern States. And it is protection, Mr. Chair- 
man, that does this. 

What are we drifting to? [Laughter.] I discuss the question, 
eee as I see it, and I want to present it to you in a plain light. 

repeat, What are we drifting to? ile the manufacturer lives in 
his lordly castle in pomp and splendor, I see the men who are at the 
loom, at the spindle, in the forges, and in the workshops are merely 
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the tenants—not a single one of them owning a foot of land. This is a 
protection for the manufacturing establishments. These men who 
have become rich by protection are the men who own the lands—the 
princes that live in splendor, while the serfs that are under them are 
without home and without shelter, : 

The great railroad interests through this country have absorbed a 
very large portion of the public lands. Yes, all the public domain 
between this and the Pacific coast nearly is taken up by men who are 
princely in their fortunes and have gotten rich under protection. These 
men establish their banks in the West and in the South and are be- 
coming the owners of all the land that is now being held and occu- 
pied by the citizen. 

If the Republican party votes against this bill it votes to build upa 
monster which is an enemy of the people, which will continue to in- 
crease the already large surplus in the Treasury. This bill is a step 
in the right direction, and one that should have been taken before this. 
The Republican party can not afford to vote against this bill, and those 
of you who do cast your votes against it will be the chief mourners at 
you own political funerals. [Applause. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, we havea glorious epoch opening and dawning 
upon us. We have a campaign that is to be conducted for the right 
and for the people by the great Democratic party. That campaign will 
be conducted upon the principles of tariff reduction and a vigorousfight 
against protection. [Applause. ] 

We will hoist at our masthead the name of the glorious Cleveland, 
and in fighting the battle for the Presidency we will go to the great 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, California, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, and the other Western States, which we will carry against pro- 
tection and in favor of the reduction of tariff. [Applause. ] 

+ The people of those States see the fallacy of the protectivg-tariff sys- 
tem, and they are wise in asking its discontinuance, especially under 
the present high schedule. 

On the plains, on the prairies, in the valleys and the gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, and everywhere through the great West and South 
you will find men, Democrats and Republicans, who have their little 
homes, many of which are mortgaged, asking that Congress relieve 
them of oppressive taxation which results from protection. 

Go to California, for instance. She has her industries which she 
would like to have protected; but, upon the altar of a common De- 
mocracy, her people will make an offering for their special local inter- 
ests and ask that this bill be passed. [Applause. ] $ 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, and upon that platform we will carry the great 
nation for Grover Cleveland, the next President of the United States. 
kes! À ; 

It is he who had the wisdom to recommend to this body that tariff 
taxation be reduced. He forced the issue upon the Republican sideof 
this House and the people of this country are with him. They will be 
with him on the second Tuesday of next November also. 

Upon the banners of the Democratic party there will be inscribed in 
the largest kind of letters, that all may read: 


A es aera of taxation, equality and justice to the poor man, and better times 
or all. 


And on the 4th day of next March Grover Cleveland will be rein- 
stalled as President of this Republic for another four years. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


Why should wool be free and sugartaxed? Is it because sugar votes the Dem- 
ocratic ticket and wool does not? wn protect rice and destroy salt? Is it be- 
cause one grows on Northern soil andthe other in the Southern swamp? Why 
strike down the products of the North and enhance the value of those of the 
South? Is it because the solid South” is the friend of the Democratic party? 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 30, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of tho Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the revenue— i 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I recognize the embarrassment that I must suffer 
in attempting to address the House of Representatives, and indirectly 
the country, upon the great questions involved in this measure, 
after the addresses to which we have listened from so many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen on both sides of the House; and Iam not un- 
conscious of the fact that others are to follow me much more compe- 
tent to present the issues involved than I am. I hope the House 
will pardon me if I deviate from the established usage here, and if I 
commit blunders in matters of detail and statistics, from the fact that 
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Ihave not committed my speech, or any part of it, to writing, I hope 


I may be allowed the lib of revision to the end that I may stand 
right before the country, It is not always safe to rely upon figures 
pis es at second-hand from others. 

In the first place I wish to refer to the statement so often heard in 
this debate that this is an attempt of the Democratic majority of this 
House, stimulated thereto by the message of the President of the 
United States, to repealand get ridof war taxes, We hear on every 
hand that the protective tariff system of this country is a system born 
of the war for the suppression of the rebellion. It is constantly be- 
ing said that at this long distance from the war period it is proper to 
repeal the measures which the exigencies of war forced upon the 
country, and to come back again to principles of taxation applicable 
to a time of peace. 

Now, my argument will tend to show that we have no war taxes 
left upon our statute-books save and except the system of internal- 
revenue taxation, which was, in this country, what it has been in 
many other countries, a resort to which the country was driven by 
the exigencies of war for the suppression of a great rebellion; and 
which ought to have been the first monument of war taxation to be 
stricken down andremoved. But, strangely enongh, the Democratic 
party everywhere, on the stump and in Congress, inveighs against 
war taxation, and yet holds on to the internal-reveuue system and re- 
fuses to repealit. After a little I shall try to show why itis that Rep- 
resentatives here, representing certain constituencies, turn to this 
tariff taxation witb a sort of intuitive horror and opposition and de- 
nounce it as war taxation.” 

For the present let us consider the attitude in which the Southern 
and dominating wing of the Democratic party and its Northern su- 
perserviceable allies stands toward a system of taxation it in years 
gone by denounced as outrageous and oppressive. 5 

It is 3 to me that the Democratic party has so solidly ar- 
rayed itself under the leadership of its amateur statesman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in defense of the internal-revenue syssem. 
It seems strange to me that suddenly the Democratic party has be- 
come the especial champion of suchasystem. For twenty years the 
gentlemen representing the Southern States of the Union in Co 
and speaking for those outside, have not only denounced the genera 
system of internal-reyenue taxation, but have denounced all the ef- 
forts of the Government to enforce the Jaw, and so thoroughly had 
they educated the masses of the people in many sections of the 
South into the idea that the internal-revenue system was oppressive 
and tyrannous, that they had brought the people of the South to en- 
deavor to destroy the internal-revenue system by fraud, violence, 
murder, and bloodshed. They had brought them to assert the right 
of revolution 1 the so-called tyrannous enactments that were 
being enforced by the Government against the people of the South. 
It was a conspicuous argument all over the South why Mr. Cleve- 
land should be elected, to the end that the internal-revenue laws 
should be repealed, or if not, then not enforced. 


And so it came abont that the moonshiners of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, West Virginia, and other States looked upon 
themselves as discharging a duty to the great principle of self-pro- 
tection and human liberty when they invoked the spirit of revolu- 
tion in justification of the wrongs and violations which they com- 
mitted against the internal-revenue laws. And, Mr. Chairman, it 
was only in the last Congress that gentlemen representing some of 
those Southern constituencies undertook to cripple the internal-rey- 
enue department by eliminating from an appropriation bill the 
money which was intended to carry into force and execution those 
lawsenacted to prevent fraudsupontheinternal-revennesystem. But 
now we find the Democratic party, inspired and directed by the mes- 
sage of the President, suddenly ordaining that the most sacred monu- 
ment, the most sacred feature, of the laws of this country is now, and 
must be in the fature, the internal-revenue system of taxation. 

My friend on this side, the wandering, if not the lost sheep of the 
Republican“ House of Israel,” from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], heads 
his very eloquent speech, as published, with the statement that he 

roposes to put up free wool, free lumber, and free salt against 

© whisky and freetobacco. The gentleman, when he undertakes 
to put the Republicans on this side who favor the repeal of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws and the wiping out of all those specifically war 
taxes into the category of favoring free Whisky, makes an egre- 
gious mistake. 

The proposition, as I understand it, involved in the repeal of the 
internal-revenue tax upon whi and tobacco is to remit to the 
States the right to tax not only the liquor traffic (as many of them 
are doing now), but, ultimately, the manufacture and wholesale deal- 
ing in liquor, and to permit the States of the Union, in that respect, 
to take the place of the General Government, and to deal exclu- 
sively and exhaustively with the whole subject, either by taxation, 
8 or prohibition, as the people of the several States may 

ecide. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to show that this system of 
tariff legislation of which we are now charged with being the pro- 
moters was not, as has been alleged here, a system of war taxation. 
There ought to be no misunderstanding among the representatives of 
the people at the end of uy years about the history of a — 
sytem of taxation like this. The original Morrill tariff bill, which 


was the foundation stone upon which the structure of protection was 
reared, was not a war measure, and I want to call the attention of 
the younger members of this committee who desire to be right upon 
the subject of the historic character of this system, to the fact that 
the original Morrill tariff bill was introduced into Congress and passed 
by the House of Representatives before Abraham Lincoln was nom- 
inated for President of the United States, 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the superstructure that has been builded 
upon that foundation, and shaped and fashioned upon its plans, is 
denounced here in the opening paragraph of nearly every speech on 
the other side of this chamber as a “war measure” which was neces- 
sary at one time for the support and protection of the Government, 
but which ceased to be valuable, or important, or desirable, when 
the measures, the incidents, the facts that brought it into existence 
passed away. 

The Morrill tariff bill was passed in the House of Representatives 
on the 11th day of May, 1860, by a vote of 105 yeas to 64 nays. Of 
the men who voted against that bill there remain in this House, so 
far as Iam able to recall the personality of the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, but one man, who voted on the passage of the bill. I under- 
stand, indeed, that the distinguished gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Cox] was a member of the e Sse Con , but I do not find 
his namo recorded among either the yeas or the nays upon the pas- 
sage of the bill. Ido, however, find the able and dist ngulshed gentle. 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] recorded as having voted “ no“ 
upon the passage of that bill, and, as I have already said, so far as I 
am able to ascertain with the imperfect data at my command, he is 
the only member who voted against that bill and whois now a mem- 
ber of this Congress. 

Mr, COX, r. Chairman, I did not hear distinctly the allusion 
which my friend from Ohio made to me. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Isaid, Mr. Chairman, that of the present mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives I identified but two who were 
members of the Thirty-sixth Congress—Mr. Cox, of New York, and 
Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana—and that I did not find the name of Mr. 
Cox recorded as voting either yea or nay upon the passage of the 
Morrill tariff bill at that time. 

Mr. COX. I will say to my friend that the most elaborate tariff 
speech I ever made in my life was against that bill, 

Mr, GROSVENOR. I have no doubt of that, and that is saying a 
great deal for that spect 

Mr. COX. And I think it could be reproduced to-day to some ad- 
vantage. Lhappened to be on the committee of conference that was 
appointed, I think, by Mr. Speaker Blaine. 

Lod GROSVENOR. Mr. Blaine had not entered Congress at that 
time. 

Mr. COX. The Morrill tariff bill was passed during the war. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I am talkin 
about a Morrill tariff bill which was passed by the House on the 11t 
day of May, 1860; and upon the principles of which our whole pro- 
tective system has been since builded. 

Mr. COX. That was before the war. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly it was; and I am trying to show that 
this system of taxation, this Morrill tariff bill, was not, as is alle, 
so often here, a war measure, but was a political measure which 
came about in a way which I shall presently try to trace. 

Mr. COX. We never called it moral in those days. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And right here, Mr. Chairman, let me say, that 
if the speech which the gentleman made at that time in opposition 
to the bill was, as he thinks it was, the best speech he ever made in 
his life, I hope it will not be repeated, at this late hour, to the dis- 
comfort of gentlemen on this side of the House. [Laughter.] I.beg 
that we be spared that. 

That Morrill tariff bill went from the House to the Senate, and 
there it was defeated by a process of parliamentary opposition led 
by the representatives in the Senate of the States which soon after- 
ward went into rebellion. 

No vote was taken on the bill until a point of time which I will 
indicate, and it is a very interesting fact in the history of the times 
that the men who defeated that Morrill tariff bill in 1860, and whose 
absence from Congress in 1861 made it possible to pass the tariff bill, 
represented the same States that are represented by the gentlemen 
who, a week or two ago, for nine long ays, in direct violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution, in direct revolution against the powers 
and principle of government by. the majority, stood in the way of 
and defeated the passage of a measure for the equitable re-adjust- 
ment of one of the financial oo that followed and grew out of 
the war. The Morrill tariff bill was finally taken up for passage in 
the Senate on the 20th of February, 1861, and it was passed by a 
vote of yeas 25, nays 14, 3 

And, Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to call the attention of 
the country to a fact which rendered its passage possible at that time. 
That fact was that certain gentlemen had vacated their seats in 
Congress, although war had not yet began. This“ war measure” 
was signed by President James Buchanan. This measure of tariff 
taxation that established the principle of “robbery,” as it is said, 
in this conntry, as we hear it denominated on the other side—this 
meas which laid the foundation upon which the mighty structure 
of American prosperity and American glory has been builded, was 
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spn by James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, on the 2d day of March, 


The men who voted for it were Anthony of Rhode Island, Baker 
of Oregon, Bigler of Pennsylvania, Bingham of Michigan, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Chandler of Michigan, Clark of New ire, 
Doolittle of Wisconsin, Durkee of Wisconsin, Fessenden of Maine, 
Foot of Vermont, Foster of Connecticut, Grimes of lowa, Hale of New 
Hampshire, Harlan of Towa, King of New York, Morrill of Maine, 
Stewart of New York, Simmons of Rhode Island, Sumner of 
chusetts, Ten Eyck of New Jersey, Trumbull of Illinois, Wade of Ohio, 
Wilkinson of Minnesota, and Wilson of Massachusetts—25. 

It became possible to pass that bill, Mr. Chairman, because when 
the roll was called, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Lon- 
isiana, A: kansas (with asingle exception), Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina, with the exception of one Senator, failed to answer to their 
names. I again call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the singular his- 
torical circumstance that the representatives of those States vacated 

their seats in that asy. in violation of their constitutional obligation, 
and in furtherance of a treasonable conspiracy to destroy the Union 
and break up the Government, while the representatives of the same 
States in the present Congress have resorted to a species of revolu- 
tion, made possible by the rules of this House, but as offensive and 
as obnoxious to constitutional government by the majority as was 
that action of their predecessors in the Benate of the Uni States. 

The bill was finally passed on the 27th of February, 1861, and three 
days later it received the signature of the President of the United 
States and became the law of the land, became the fonndation of the 
“robber” tariff that is now so bitterly assailed on this floor. The 
gentleman who presided in the Senate when the bill was and 
who affixed his signature to the bill, the Vice-President of the United 
States, who within the next ensuing five days was a beneficiary 
under that enactment, crossed the Ohio River once, and then again, 
and then recrossed it no more until, as a defeated lieutenant-general 
of the Confederate army, he came back to his State, which never 
seceded, to join the loyal men of Kentucky in the discharge of some 
sort of duty that he supposed he owed to the Government which he 
had not been able to destroy. 

The Morrill tariff bill was signed by John C. Breckinridge, as Vice- 
President of the United States, four days before he lai down his 
office, and it is the very irony of historical fate that to-day one of the 
men who inveighs against it most strongly and who denounces it in 
the most eloquent language, is the accomplished son of that gentle- 
man, who, as I have said, was a beneficiary of the act, at least as to 
the $10,000,000 which the bill provided that the Government might 
borrow in advanes of the receipts under the law to pay the salaries 
of the officers and defray the current expeuses of this country, So 
much for the history of this tariff legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no time to discuss the great questions 
of principle involved here. I want to say, however, as I go along, 
that I have no anxiety about the surplus in the Treasury. The un- 
easiness that is manifested on that subject is born of a political night- 
mare; it is a mi that has grown up on the political desert, and 
which has attracted and held the attention of our friends on the 
other side and misled them in regard to the present condition of the 
country. Take every dollar of the alleged permanent surplus, and 
if the United States would to-day pay its honest debts, there would 
not be a dollar of it left. The custodian of $30,000,000 in a single 
item which the Government received more than eighty years ago, 
and which still remains in the Treasury, held on to by the same proc- 
ess by which the robber holds on to his victim’s purse, stands in no 

ition to be complaining about the plethora in the Treasury of the 
nited States. And yet to-day, sir, when the claimants for French 
spoliations, who have a claim against this Government just as honest 
as though they had loaned their money to the Government and taken 
its promissory notes for repayment, when they come here and ask for 
their rights, they are baffled session after session and year after year, 
while the Democratic party keeps up the cry about the enormous 
surplus in the Treasury. ; 
here are $17,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury, paid into it by the 
loyal States of this Union under a war measure assessing a special 
tax, and there are $3,000,000 which should be there, represented by 
the unpaid taxes of the States that went out of the Union. There 
are obligations to officers and soldiers who have been defrauded by 
the unjust rulings of the Department out of their back pay, and there 
are claims innumerable against the Government which ought to be 
Paid, and the gentleman from Illinois Mr. Cannon] told the simple 
trath when he said in the last Congress that if any business man in 
the country should be found guilty of such dishonorable practices as 
the United States Government was constantly guilty of “he would 
be consigned either to infamy or the penitentiary.” So, when you 
takeout of the Treasury the amount of money which the Government 
honestly owes to its creditors, yon will find that there is no such sur- 
plus as we hear talked abont upon this floor, no surplus that need give 
anybody any uneasiness. With fifteen thonsand men who fought to 
saye the Union and make this wealth possible in the almshouses of 
the country and their families in the charity institutions, or grow- 
ing up in rags and ignorance, itis no time to talk of a surplus; with 
the dark clond of ignorance resting like a pall upon many sections of 


the Union, there is room for the use of all the surplus. And there are 
more uses for it than I have named in considering how taxation may 
be reduced. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are met by the road forking here on the 
question of the principle upon which the reduction of revenue is to 
be made. § ing not now about the present surplus in the Treas- 
uy but looking forward tọ the future, we are all of us in favor of 
reducing the ag ate of taxation in this country and limiting tax- 
anon to the necessities of the Government, economically adminis- 
tered, 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] the other 
day brought to the attention of the House the foundation stone upon 
which the true and thoroughly honest supporters of this bill stand. 
That gentleman, in the very opening of his speech, spoke of the 
great constitutional question of levying taxation for the purpose of 
building up one industry in this country at the expense of another, 
As I understood him, he raised the question of its constitutionality. 
Idoubt not he was inspired by, and was merely reiterating in sub- 
stance and effect, the very principle which was placed in the consti- 
tution of the Confederate States, the language of which the gentle- 
man from Kansas | Mr. PERKINS] quoted in his former speech. 

I do not mean to say the gentleman from South Carolina, in the 
speech which he was making, was aware he was saying anything 
like that or that he had any respect for this enactment, which is no 
longer a constitution, if it ever was at all ; but he did say somethi 
on that subject which was clearly in hostility to the Constitution o 
his own country, and which seems to be consistent only with a heresy 
which had been taught more than forty years before by the great 
expounder of free trade in South Carolina, himself a protectionist 
converted to free trade. He has merely raised the constitutional 

nestion which the distinguished and eloquent representative from 
same State raised for the first time at the period I have indi- 
cated, and which nearly caused revolution then, and which brought 
from Andrew Jackson his immortal declaration that he would hang 
a certain leading nullifier of South Carolina as high as Haman if he 
did not cease his nullification. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iam glad to know that my argument in refer- 
ence to the Constitution of the United States is strictly in aceord with 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States as delivered by 
Justice Miller, who is recognized, I believe, as the leading jurist in 
this country, and whose Republicanism is not questioned by anybody 
so farasI know. [Applause.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When referging toa crisis of tariff legislation, 
drawn from the modern history of this country, I was struck with 
the fact that the gentleman was merely stating the same things 
which the great expounder of his doctrine of free trade uttered as 
far back as 1832. 1 was referring to the gentleman’s speech only to 
emphasize the fact that a little later on he has merely reproduced 
some of the famous utterances of the famous expounder of free trade 
and secession in South Carolina. [Applanse.] 

Mr. HEMPHILL, It is some satisfaction to know that a man as 
eminent as Justice Miller agrees with South Carolina forty years 


ago. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not turn aside to discuss the question 
of the constitutionality of tariff taxation. If your law is uncon- 
stitutional and there is anything in the waiver of the rights of the 
people, the people who have been paying taxation under it since 1861 
ought not to have a standing in court to-day. To show the law is 
constitutional I leave to gentlemen who are to follow me to analyze 
the decision of Justice Miller on that question. But I wish to put 
into my speech on this point, as marking the line of demarcation, just 
two thin In the first place, I will ask the Clerk to read section 8, 

aragraph 1, of the constitution of the Confederate States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for revenue necessary 
to pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on the government 
of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury ; 
nor any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
mote or foster any branch of industry; andall duties, imposts, and excises 1 
be uniform throughout the Confederate States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the next thing I wish to ask the Clerk to 
read is a paragraph from the Republican platform of 1°60, upon 
which Abraham Lincoln was elected to the Presidency, and under 
whose administration the Morrill tariff went into effect and amend- 
ments were placed upon the statute-book. 

I do this to show that the protective policy was declared by tho 
Republican party at its advent to power, and that it met a counter- 
declaration, not only from the Democratic party of that day but from 
the so-called Confederate States in the constitution of that treason- 
able conspiracy. 

The Clerk read from the Republican platform of 1860: 

Sec, 12. That, while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of these 
imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial interest of the whole 
country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the 
workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and 
manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the 
nation commercial prosperity and independence. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. These two paragraphs, one from the utterance 
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of a political party and the other from the utterance of an alleged 
constitutional convention, illustrate the difference of opinion to-day 
that exists in connection with this tariff question; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from South Carolina needs no commendation 
from me. He commends himself to this House when he stands up 
here and makesan argument that, carried to its legitimate and neces- 
sary consequences, would abolish every custom-house in the country, 
repeal every tariff law, and remit the country to the same source of 
revenue that for so many years the statesmen of South Carolina de- 
manded that we should look to for governmental revenue, that is, 
direct taxation. 

For, Mr. Chairman, if the present tariff law of this country is 
“ robbery,” how can you change the quality of it by reducing the 
amount of money to be drawn underit? You denounce the quality 
without looking to the character of the enactment; but the question 
of its constitutionality, the question of its propriety in every direc- 
tion must rest simply and alone upon the ground that in your 
bei rape itisexcessive; and that being so, I claim thatthe ordinary, 

ogical, and legitimate results of your argument require that it 
should be repealed altogether. If the “robber” seizes me (and I 
am using the language now current on the other side of the House)— 
if the “robber” seizes me, takes me by the throat, and takes from 
my pocket $50, all that I may have,itis robbery. If he takes but 
$10 and leaves me $40, is the character of the act changed? The 

uality of the act is the same. Tbe sum taken does not change 
the quality. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ifthe gentleman will allow me I will state that 
I said distinctly in the opening of my remarks that I did not contend 
that the raising of revenue by the custom-house system, so far as it 
was necessary for the legitimate expenses of the Government, was 
robbery or unconstitutional; and the word “robbery ” I got from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision on 
this very question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam using it in the same intelligent manner 
that the gentleman from South Carolina used it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, but my position is that all that is collected 
over and above the actual necessities of the Government is robbery. 

Mr. KERR. Do you know anybody else who does not hold the same 
position? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I know a good many who do not act upon it. 

Mr. KERR. You are mistaken in that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Letussee, then, how the gentleman comes out 
according to his own theory. Ic he votes to repeal the internal-rev- 
enue laws by which we receive annually $129,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury, and then can point out customs taxes that are excessive and be- 
yond the wants of the Government, he will standin a position to say 
that it is robbery, but not until then. 

While the law draws from onesource $120,000,000 of revenue the gen- 
tleman is estop from saying that there is an excessive draft in the 
other direction beyond that which is necessary for the maintenance 
of the Government. If the quality of the customs taxation is to be 
ganged by the necessities of the Government,then that which the gen- 
tleman calls “robbery,” with the internal-revenue taxation going on, 
will be made legitimate by its repeal. One system is a war tax; 
the other is a system combining revenue and protection. If one must 
go, I for one favor the repeal of war taxes. 

But while on this poins, and Ihope the gentleman from South Car- 
olina will not feel that I am giving him any annoyancein this man- 
ner, I look upon his speech as the thoroughly logical and inevitable 

osition of a friend of this bill. But when he talked about the bur- 
Koi we are heaping upon labor here, and made an elaborate illustra- 
tion, I venture to say he did not himself even 1 8 the grand 
force of the argument he used; and I could not help, on hearing that 
argument, being carried back again to the ancient history of the 
question. When he admitted—and I want to refer to the force of his 
argument—he said that we were very anxious, in the interest of the 
laboring men, to so adjust the tariff that the operators of the country 
could pay high wages to their operatives, and called upon us to say 
why it was that we were constantly legislating against the accumu- 
lation of money in the treasuries of the t railroad corporations 
by which they could become enabled to pay high wages to their em- 
ployés. That is the strongest argument made on the floor of Congress 
ainst the position which demagogery demogy has sought to carry out 
with reference to these corporations of the country. I look upon the 
men as short-sighted statesmen who stand upon the floor of Congress 
and with one hand legislate to put money into the pockets of manu- 
facturing corporations, on the plea that it is to enable them to pay 
high wages to their operatives, and at the same time strikes at the 
railroad corporations with the otherhand. And the gentleman’s ar- 
ment is a strong one against them. But it falls harmless at my 

eet. Iam not guilty. 

But in that connection the gentleman made an admission which re- 
called to my mind the ancient days of the Democratic party. He 
said he was in favor of the great idea that we should buy where we 
could buy cheapest and sell where we could sell highest. And there 
upon, when the question was asked him whether that rule would not 
nd a mao to the employer of labor, he candidly admitted that it 
would, ` è 
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That admission from one of the best exponents of the true princi- 
ciples of the Democratic party suggests its history for half a hundred 
years. The suggestion again brings to the front all that is left of the 
old idea of slavery and the ownership of men. And thereupon, Mr. 
Chairman, I remembered that it was from the same State of South 
Carolina in days gone by, when, as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness in 1856, we heard that the laboring men of the North were 
simply ‘‘small-fisted farmers and greasy mechanics” and ‘‘mnd- 
sills of society”; and that voice of 8 as it were, erying out 
of his grave is heard again with tenfold elegance and eloquence from 
the eminent young Repregentative from South Carolina, in this day 
enunciating the same doctrine that free trade in commodities brings 
its inevitable and logical sequence: Free trade in the labor of men. 
It comes as the outspoken, even if latent at times, sentiment of a 
great party in a great section of the Union. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentlemen permit an interruption ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Les, sir. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ido not desire to be misrepresented, and I do, 
not presume the gentleman desires to misrepresent me. I did not 
hold certainly the position that any man in this country owned his 
employés. I have as much respect for the laboring man, the honest 
operative, no matter what his station in life may be, as any other 
man, and it isimmaterial to me how he makes his living, so it is done 
honestly. Therefore I do not desire to be put in that position which 
the gentleman would seem to wish to put mein. 

While Iam on my feet I may say too that there is in my mind 
quité a distinction between the hiring of labor at a cheap price and 
that which you can got by the introduction of people into this coun- 
try who are simply laborers and without the qualifications of good 
citizens. I have always maintained in my own State and here that 
when you introduce people into this country who are laborers, who 
make their living with their hands, there are other things to be con- 
sidered besides the cheapness of their labor. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentlemen has lived under a Republican 
Administration for twenty-four years in this country, and one of 
the greatest achievements the Republican party boasts of is the 
education and enlightenment of the people of the South; and it is 
to the great credit of the people of the South that they select their 
most intelligent men to come here to represent them to-day. So 
much for this question. 

The logic of the gentleman’s argument is not relieved by the dis- 
claimer of the gentleman himself. The logic is the inevitable result 
of his position. The disclaimer is born of the heart and is better 
than the cold logic of his position. I should like to know why, if 
the rule is that it is the function of * to make it possi- 
ble to sell where you can sell dearest and buy where you can buy 
cheapest, I would like to know at what point of time legislation has 
the right to interfere and say that the producer shall not hire his 
labor at as low a price as others are hiring it. I condemn without 
qualification the doctrine which the gentlemen has announced. It 
is heterodox in the political church I belong to. I do not believe 
that it is the true mission of statesmanship in America to buy where 
we can buy cheapest and sell where we can sell dearest. I do not 
believe in that doctrine, because conditions that surround the la- 
boring classes in this country are widely different from the conditions 
that surround the laboring men of other nations; and we should be 
fulse to the position we have taken if we did not draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the men of other countries and the men of this 
country. The laboring men of America, whether farmers, miners, 
mechanics, or operators, are not to be judged by any standard of com- 
parison brought across the water. 

The wisdom of statesmanship at this day should be directed not 
so much in the direction of making money. I admit when gentle- 
men on the other side, as one of them did the other day—I can not do 
him the justice to cite him now—claim that we were piling up enor- 
mous wealth in the pockets of the manufacturers of the country— 
I admit if that were true and there was no proper distribution of that 
wealth going on our position would not be tenable. But I am re- 
lieved of much of my anxiety by the declaration of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that legislation in the way of high tariffs is breaking up the 
manufactures of the country. He pointed to the number of spindles 
that were standing still and the great number of chimney stacks out 
of which no beacon lights were flashing. I leave the two gentlemen 
on the other side to reconcile their positions ; one that we are creat- 
ing monopolies of wealth in the hands of Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land manufacturers, and the other that we are breaking up manu- 
facturrs in this country. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. How about the savings-banks? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The savings-banks of New England contain 
the savings of her industrial classes, and the sums of money depos- 
ited in them show how absurd the statement is that New England 
does not pay her labor. 

In this conneetion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the general 
idea that the laboring men of the United States are illy paid and 
are poor, and are suffering and are oppressed, and all that sort of 
thing, which we hear daily, is born of the mistaken notions of men, 
It is the same sort of talk as that which annoyed us here so fear- 
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fully during the delivery of the series of fifteen and twenty minute 
speeches by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BLAND]. 
These speeches were ostensibly in opposition to the patago of public 
building bills and an appeal to Con to reduce the tariff to save 
the farmers of his district from ban us dae 

Upon this labor question, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the true mis- 
sion of statesmanship in this country is to see to it that the laboring 
men shall have higher wages than the laboring men of other coun- 
tries—a great deal higher wages than the laboring men of other coun- 
tries; and there are many reasons that justify the proponon; many of 
which I can not enumerate now, but one is the fact that the labor- 
ing man of this country isa part of the Government, an integral part 
of the Government itself. He is charged with the duty of maiutain- 
ing and upholding the Government. In Ireland, in Germany, and in 
Italy it is not so to any important extent. 

Every laboring man in this country should educate himself, and 
for the manifest reason which I have given, The Russian laborer 
delving in the mines or working in the forests of that country, gov- 
erned by a despotism, isnot charged with any duty except to make 
a living; he is not called upon to aid in the legislation or policy or 
the imperial government of the Czar. The Italian laborer who has 
to siggi with his 10 cents a day to keep his body and sonl to- 
gether does not occupy the position towards the Government of Italy 
that the laborer in America does. 

Free Italy has done something in the direction of habilitating the 
Italian workingman with the qualities of citizenship, but they are 
far behind the people of the United States. For not only does the 
laboring man in this country take a direct, prominent, and active 
part in the politics of the country, but the men who work with their 

ands are rearing a generation which, in a short time, will be a ma- 
jority of the people of this country and will control its destinies. 

The laboring men of this country understand this whole question, 
so faras it operates upon them, better than we. Here is what a mam- 
moth convention of laboring men in New York has said of this bill: 

Whereas the so-called Mills tariff bill, now under discussion in the House of 
Representatives, by placing on the free list many articles that come into compe- 
tition with the products of American labor, and by sweepiug reductions in the 
duties upon others, menaces the ruin of many of our industries, and would, if 
enacted into a law, entail great loss of employment and widespread suffering 
among working people; an 

Whereas the workingmen of this country have been contemptuously denied a 
. the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, which framed the 

U an 

Whereas it is now apparent to every workingman that the prevailin ita- 
tion of the tariff question and the 8 reduction of duties are destroying 
confidence in business, reducing wages in some occupations, and stopping alto- 
gether the wages in others: 

Therefore we, the workingmen of the city of New York, inmass meeting assem- 
bled, earnestly protesting against the passage of the Mills tariff bill and against any 
and all measures of a similar character which threaten the labor and industry of 
our country and propose to lower the American standard of wages, do hereby de- 
clare and proclaim the following resolutions: $ 

Resolved, That wo demand of the Representatives in Congress from this city 
that they do not ouly vote against this most recent attack on the prosperity of 
American labor, but that they use their ntmost endeavors to securo its defeat 

Resolved, That we protest against a bill which puts raw materialon the free list 
when that so-called raw material is the product of American labor. 

Resolved, That we protest against a bill which would break down the barrier 
which defends American labor from competition with the pauper laborof Europe 
and ara and aims to reduce our families to the foreign lave of cheapness and 

poverty. 

J Resolved, That we demand that the internal- revenue war taxes be repealed, and 
that protection to American labor be maintained and made more effective. 

- Resolved, That we call upon our fellow-workingmen in all sof the land torise 
up and denounce the Mills tariff bill as a menace to our welfare and to our rights 
as citizens, which threatens to deprive us of the opportunities of education afforded 
by the American system of high wages, and we denounce as a fraud the free trade 
argument that the cost of living in this country is inc in proportion to the 
rates of duty on imports—except as we choose and are able to live better here than 
our unfortunate rivals in foreign countries. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent tothe President and to every 
member of Congress. 

This is a 1 answer to the speeches we have heard here. Hence, 
we must so legislate as to make it possible that he shall have higher 
wages and better wages than the laborers of other countries. In 
order to do that we must secure a market for the commodities which 
the laboring man produces, Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to put 
into the RECORD some contrasts between the situation of the farmer 
of to-day and the condition of the farmers in days gone by. During 
the first two months of this session I heard so much said about the 
distresses of the American farmer that I began to be afraid that it 
was just possible that, although I had been reared on a farm and 
knew more about it than any other industrial pursuit, I might have 
overlooked my suffering agricultural constituents. I came to have 
that feeling under the influence of the constant wail of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, BLAND], who has wailed here on that subject with 
the si, ree and persistency of a hired wailer. 

Mr. LONG. Mourner. f . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, I don't say a mourner. That is putting 
it too moderately. I want it a wailer—one of those persons about 
Jerusalem who used to go ont and put their heads against the wall 
and wail. [Laughter.] Ihave looked into this subject somewhat 
and I have some personal knowledge of it, and I want to speak of it 
now with reference to some of the minor matters connected with the 
work of the farmers of this country. My first knowledge of farming 
wes nuder a Democratic administration. It was on the soil of Ohio, 


a State which has to-day more comparatively wealthy farmers than 
any other State in the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Except Michigan. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And fewer poor farmers, poor in any sense of 
the word. I want tocall attention, first, to how we used to do things 
on the farm in those good old Democratic times when nobody was 
protected. We raised wheat, among other things, fora living, and we 
sold it at Democratic prices under a Democratic free-trade, or sub- 
stantially free-trade, administration. We soldit at from 30 to 35 and 
40 cents a bushel, but we did not sell it for cash, because there was not 
cash enough in the country to justify the purchase of any consider- 
able amount of wheat at that price. The farmers of Ohio and of all 
that western country sold their surplus products by way of barter. A 
man who had a little more of one thing than he wanted to consume 
found another who had a little more of something else than he wanted 
to consume, and they traded with each other—swapped. We ex- 
changed our wheat at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel and took our pay, 
one-third of it, in salt at $2 a barrel. Thesamesaltcannow be bought 
in the same market for 75 cents a barrel. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Can't you buy better salt now for that price f 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Les; a great deal better salt, made under a 
greatly improved process, We traded our wheat for calico at 15 and 
20 cents a yard, and for muslin at 30 to 40 cents a yard. That is the 
way the farmers did in those times. And for everything a farmer 
bought—everything he could not raise—we paid more than double, 
and in very many instances more than three times, the present prices 
for like commodities. Our products brought less by about an equal 
ratio, and yet we find people 8 out that the farmers are suffer- 
ing. I do not believe they would suffer if we had no Mills bill hang- 
ing over us. 

d, Mr. Chairman, whenever I think about the changes that havo 
taken place in this country I always think of the prodaction of 
wheat in the old times in Ohio. There is nobody here, except my- 
self and a few others, old enough to remember the exact details of 
the manner in which it was produced for market. We thrashed it 
out with a flail, a machine made of two pieces of wood fastened to- 

ether by a piece of leather; the operator swung the flail over his 
foa and it was as dangerous to his own head as it was to the heads 
of wheat that he was aiming it at. [Laughter.] We separated the 
wheat from the chaff by an artificial agitation of the atmosphere, 
produced by a bag, or something of that kind, held by two men, one 
at one end and the other at the other, with a third pouring out the 
wheat at the top. 

Not very long ago I stood on the shore of the Pacific Ocean away 
down south of San Francisco and there I saw a machine propelled 
by the power of steam running in a field of many thousands of acres 
of wheat. On the side of that machine was branded the legend 
„Ohio,“ and on examination I discovered that it had come from the 
town from which comes William McKinley, jr., the able advocate 
of protection from Ohio. That machine ran right along by the side 
of the standing wheat and gathered it,and t hed it, and sepa- 
rated it, and dropped it off in rear of the machine in bags. As I stood 
there and looked at the . I thought of the old flail process 
in Ohio, and I said to myself, those two machines mark the difference 
between the Republican and the Democratic parties of my country. 
[Laughter.] There goes the type of the development that is the re- 
sult of Republican legislation in thiscountry, the development which 
that legislation has made possible, and away back there in Ohio in 
I can see, in my mind’s eye, the swinging of the old Democratic flail. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, in those days many of the small products of the 
farm were for any purpose of cash payment wholly worthless. In 
those days eggs sold for 2 cents a dozen, chickens abont 10 cents a 
pair, and butter in the same ratio, all in exchange for high-priced 

‘oods. When I come to compare the present condition of the Amer- 
ican farmer with his condition then, I find that the poultry, the 
butter, the eggs, the cheese, and the milk of this country yielded in 
1887 $590,000,000. I undertake to say, sir, that never under a Dem- 
ocratic administration did all the farmers of this country sell for 
cash $1,000,000 worth of those articles; but in 1887 the farmers pro- 
duced and sold—this is a record not of what the farmer consumed 
but of what he sold—$590,000,000 worth of those products. That is 
more than the wheat crop of 1880, which produced but $314,000,000. 
It is more than double the cotton crop. 

You gentlemen on the other side used to talk about cotton being 
king, but the farmers of the North aud of the West sell eggs, butter, 
cheese, and chickens to-day for cash to the amount of more than 
twice the value of the whole cotton crop of the 3 The hay 
crop was only 8353, 000, 000. All the grist-mills in the United States 
produced only 8505, 000, 000. The iron and steel industries, that we 
are so tenacious about here, produced a little over one-half of the 
amount of these small farming products which have become cash ar- 
ticles, salable at remunerative prices under the Republican admin- 
istration, which has brought the farmers of the country to the posi- 
tion which they occupy to-day. I here give a letter received by me 
from the statistician of the United States Agricultural Department, 
from which most of the foregoing facts have been drawn. No osti- 
mate is made in this letter of milk sold by the producers, 
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Ustrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1888. 


Sm: Iam in receipt of two letters from the Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, dated March 

„and addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and through you referred tome. I answer his queries as far as possible in 
the order asked. 

Ist. The census of 1880, in its returns of ponltry products, gives only the number 
of fowls on hand June 1, with the Seeth of eggs during the previous year. The 
figures given are: poultry 125,507,822, and dozens of eggs 456,910,916. This is very 
incomplete, not even including the spring hatchin; of fowis of 1880. After a care- 


ful study of all available data I estimate the total value of the poultry products 
of the United States as follows: 


Asa result of the same investigation, I estimate the value of the butter and 
cheese product for the same years as follows: 


2d. The census first returned the number of farms in 1860, and in 1870 gave the 
estimated value of all farm productions, including betterments and additions to 
This statement as far as available is as follows: 


Number of Value of prod- 
farms. ucts. 


ven above, represent only the total of the items enn- 
merated in the census and is not the aggregate valueof all farm productions. It 
included the total of most of the arable crops and does notinclude meats of 
all Oe most of the fruits, and many other minor products, After an examina 


The values for 1880, as 


tion of all available data of prodaction and values I have estimated the total net 
value of all agricultural productions for 1860, 1880, and 1837, as follows: 


$1, 676, 000, 000 
$ 726, 


3d. The following statement will show the gross value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1860 and 1880 and the net value of the same products after deducting the 
value of materials used. This net valae would thus represent labor and profit : 


Gross value. | Net value. 


— $1, 185, 861, 676 
5, 369, 579, 191 


$854, 256, 584 
1, 972, 755, 642 


4th. The census returns have never ineluded my statistics of numbers or amounts 
of farm mortgages or eron of private indebtedness. I send herewith a copy 
of the March report of this Bureau, which contains (page 78) the results of a nec- 
essarily superficial and incomplete investigation into the question of farm mort- 
gages, and the results are not given as infallible or the results of a census. 

Sth, The estimated value of corn, wheat, hay, and cotton for 1886 is thas shown: 


Very respectfully, 


J. R. DODGE, 
1 
Hon. Norman J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner. 

I may add that the sawed and planed lumber product was only 
$270,000,000—only a little over one-half the product of these small 
items which the farmer sells, and the manufactures of wool, about 
which we are constantly talking and about which our friends on the 
other side are so anxious, were only $267,000,000, against the $590,000,- 
000 worth of the small farm products which I have enumerated, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
BLAND], who tells us that the farmers of the country are all break- 
ing up, I send to the Clerk’s desk, to be read as part of my speech, a 
report made to the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, only last 
week, showing the situation in many of the States of the South and 
of the country at large. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ae ker ae April 25.—Nearly five pages of this week’s Manufacturers’ Record 
will be filled with several letters from the governors and agricultural commission- 
ers of the Southern States, upon tho financial condition of the Speen interests 
of the South and the general progress of that section. In every case the farmers 
are said tohe more E than for many years, and proof of this is given in 
the great decrease in the number and amount of mortgages and crop liens. Farm- 
ers are less in debt than at any time since the war, and aro buying more liberally 
of ag rgb labor-saving agricultural implements. 

In Alabama Governor Seay and Mr. R. F. Kolb, commissioner of agriculture, unite 
in reporting a indebtedness on the part of farmers and a steady improve- 
ment in their condition all over the State, with very marked improvements in 
buildings, fences, ete. In Arkansas, Florida, and the Carolinas the same report of 
increasing prosperity is made, Hon. S. A. Jonas, writing of Mississippi, which 
is a fair samplo, says: 


There has never been a time since the war when Mississippi farmers were as 
nearly out of debt as at present. There is not to-day one farm mortgage where 
there were twenty ten years ago, and in fact it may be confidently that the 
small farmers are in many parts of the State entirely free from debt. ‘Thecrop of 
1887 paa tens of thousands of our farmers out of debt and left them in splendid 
condition to enter upon the new year.” 

‘The growth of the South in other lines is shown by an increase from 1880 to 1887 
of $977,000,000 in the assessed value of property, notwithstanding the fact that an 
immense amountof pro; y, including railroads, new factories, ete., is exempt from 
taxes and hence is not included in these figures. During the same time there was 
an increase of 17,305 of railroad, a pain of 89 per cent., while the increase in 
the rest of the conntry was 69 per cent. The valne of the South's agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1887 was $171,000,000 greater than in 1879; the increase in the value of live 
stock during the same time was 6182. 283,000. Tho yield of grain was 626,305,000 
bushels against 431,074,000 bushels in 1879. In 1837 the output of coal was 16,476,785 
tons against 6,049,471 tons in 1880. The production of pig-iron was 929,436 tons 
against 397,301 tons in 1830. 


And I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read as a part of my remarks 
an extract from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of recent day, and put these 
statements up against the assertion, so often made in thisdebate, that 
our farming interests are suffering from the tariff: 


WORDS OF WISDOM—TO WHICH THE FREE TRADERS WOULD DO WELL TO LISTEN— 
SOME INTERESTING STATEMENTS ABOUT THE EFFECT OF A REDUCTION OF THE 
TARIFF ON THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY AND THEIR INTERESTS. 

{Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 

„Who will k for the farmers!” Having asked this - opinion, the Cobden 
Clab's Chicago Tribune proceeds to mourn the absence of any spokesman for the 
farmers in the discussion of the tariff qnestion. Let the ro street Jore- 
miah cease from his lamentation. The farmers can speak for themselves; and 
some very effective facts can they produce. e can say that when tho Tribune 


by s increased home market for American prodacts, it published a weekly edi- 
m 


a poney which woun 
of thoir grain and for the purchase o 


enton Liverpool as an arbiter of value. They can say bette | would be ruined 
by enforced competition with the — 2 ryots who Y Sagal in in India, and with 
the cheaply uced mutton and wool and hides of Australia and the Ar- 
= cedin 
value 


for they can say that they are now able to buy for $5.25 por pate. —. ae 
nd, ond of Eng 


that retailers’ 1 plus cost of transportation, plus insurance and risk, would 


They can say that they understand and thoroughly despise the motive of the 
Cobden Club's Tribune when it asks concerning the Western Republicans in Con- 


manufacturing interests, it yet would be well to fix the limit of the East at the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. Manufactures must be purchased from somo 
source, and if from an Eastern one, better from no farther east than Massachusetts 
than from as far east as England, which suggests that the free traders are the 
champions of Eastern interests.” They go far east of our coasts to find their lovo 
and, it may be, their lucre. But tho farmers can also say that they are aware that 
manufacturing interests are no longer exclusively *' Eastern.” Every State of tho 
West is filling up with towns and cities, each of which has its factories, forgea, and 
foundries. They can say that they buy their mowers and pig “nah and thrashing- 
machines more cheaply than they can be bought in France or England, 

Above all, they can say that while farming lands are increasing in value in pro- 
tected America, they are d g in free-trade England. 

They can say that while capital is eager to be loaned to men who want to buy 
new or improve old farms in America, it shuns investment in English farm mort- 

s. It can say that so great is the inducement which farming enterprises offer 

n America that our National and many of our State governments have found it 

needful to pass laws prohibiting the ownership of land to all but citizens of this 

United States. After reading this it may occur to the Cobden Club's Tribune that 

there is a great deal to be said for the farmers, and also that they are capable of 
saying it themselves. 

And I add a statement which is the result of a condensation of the 
facts given in several thousand letters from farmers in all sections of 
the Union. The great majority of these letters express the convic- 
tion that the tariff, notwithstanding defects and omissions, has con- 
tributed pores to the growth and welfare of agriculture. Few . 
are hostile or indifferent. An overwhelming majority of the writers 
realize that the protective system, by building up other industries, 
has enormously enlarged the demand for agricultural products. 
While inereasing the demand, it has greatly diminished the number 
of those who would otherwise have been forced, for lack of other 
employment, to crowd into agriculture and compete with each other 
in supplying that demand. It has belped to bring to this country 
nine million immigrants since its adoption, and during the past fit- 
teen years not one in twelve of them have been farmers, farm labor- 
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ers, or shepherds ; out of six million, more than five million five hun- 
dred thousand have been of other occupations. It has especially 
- aided the development of manufactures and mining near the farms, 

so that the safest and most profitable of all markets for farm products 
has been enlarged. 

Thus in the ten great farming States of the West, the increase in 
acres of improved land in farms from 1860 to 1880 was 160 per cent. 
A growth so remarkable could not have occurred withont disaster 
to farmers; indeed, it would have been utterly impossible, if there 
had not been a far more rapid growth of other branches of industry. 
For during the samo years, and in the same great farming States, 
the hands employed in manufactures increased 251 per cent., the 
‘wages paid to them increased 303 per cent., and the material used 
in manufactures, bought mainly from farms, increased 389 per cent. 
The wages which manufacturing hands in these States had to spend, 
mainly in buying farm products, averaged $1.10 for each improved 
acre in 1860, and had risen to $1.71 for each improved acre in 1880. 
The valne of materials purchased for manufacture in these States, 
mainly from farins, averaged $4.02 for each improved acre in farms 
of those States in 1860, but had risen to $7.58 for each improved acre 
in farmsin 1880. The following tables, prepared from census reports, 
verify these statements: 


Farms— 
acres improved land. | hands employed. 


1880. 1800. 1880. 1860. 

18, 051, 091 | 12, 625, 394 | 183,609 | 75, 602 
13, 933,738 | 8,242,183 | 69,508 | 21,295 
8, 296,862 | 8,476,296 | 77, 591 , 190 
26, 115, 154 | 13, 096, 374 144,727 | 22, 963 
9,162,528 | 3,746,167 | 57,1 15,414 
19, 864,541 | 4,792,792 | 28,372 6, 807 
7, 246, 693 556,250 | 21, 247 2, 123 
5, 504, 702 118, 789 4, 793 336 
10, 736, 566 405,468 | 12,062 I, 735 
16, 745,031 6,246,871 | 63,995 | 19,681 
135, 691, 906 | 52, 206, 584 | 663,013 188, 651 

160 per cent. 251 per cent. 

Manufactures— Manufactures— 
wages value of materials used. 

States. ` 

1880 1800. 1880. 1860. 
Ohio 3 $62, 103, 800 | $22, 302,989 | 6215, 334, 250 $69,800, 270 
Idas 21, 960, 888 6, 318, 335 100, 262, 917 | 27, 142, 597 
Aichigan 23, 313, 682 6, 735, 047 2. 900, 269 17, 635, 611 
Ar n 7, 637, 921 289. 843, 907 35, 558, 782 
Wisconsin. 4, 268, 708 £5,796, 178 17, 137, 334 
1,922,417 48, 704, 311 8, 612, 250 
712.214 55, 660, G8 1, 904, 070 
105, 332 8, 208, 478 237, 215 
880, 34 21, 453, 141 8, 612, 259 
6, 000, 916 110,798,392 | 23, 849, 941 
Total . 232, 008,465 | 57,553, 225 | 1, 028, 962, 530 | 210, 490, 328 

Increase See 203 per cent. 389 per cent. 


‘The farmers see that the rapid increase of agricultural production here, which 
has been the wonder of the world, could not have occurred without ruining farm- 
owners and de rading farm labor, had not the still more rapid and more wonder- 
ful development of other industries been encouraged by protection. But the 
letters urge with great unanimity that farm as well as other labor needs direct 
defense, and for the same reason. For all American labor has in common the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of citizenship to bear, There is no justice in forcing 
it to compete at any point with the labor of serfs or slaves, crofters or coolies. 
The American worker rightly claims, with his position as a self-governing citizen, 
a measure of independence in his industry, of comfort in his home, of respecta- 
bility in his circumstances, of education for his children, of time for niring in- 
formation. These are rights. Their denlal tends to undermine intelligent and 
self-respecting citizenship, and threatens tho safety of the nation. The defenso 
of every home against the conflagration whioh may destroy aneighbor’s dwelling 
is not more clearly a duty than the defense of the nation's industry as a whole, 
against the industrial and commercial conflagrations which in modern times 
threaten the welfare of many nations at once. As voters we cannot insure the 
wistlom of government in gland or Germany; therefore as workers we are 
not bound to share calamities which mistakes made there produce. Recognition 
of this first duty of a nation to its labor has caused protectire tariffs to be multi- 
plied and strengthened, until nearly all civilized nations strive to guard their pro- 
ducers against external calamities, and even British colonies protect themselves 
against Great Britain. It would be strange indeed if this policy, which the splen- 
did growth of this country has won other nations to imitate, the United States 
should now abandon. Dut the farm-workers, since thoy are nearly as numerous 
as all other classes of workers together in this country, know that no loss or 
degradation can come to them without affecting all other labor as well. 


fee CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex 
ired. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Lask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much additional time does the gentleman 


from Ohio require? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be no limit fixed. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Not to exceed thirty minutes. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman,one of the propositions which 


has been made here, and which has been reiterated so frequently that 
it seems to require some reply, is that the arms of the Western coun- 
try are burdened rf mortgages to such an extent as to indicate that 
the prosperity of the farmers is not real. The answer to thatis that 
the farmers of the country are intelligent enough to know when they 
are prospering and when they aro not prospering, and I undertake to 
say now that there have been ninety-five farmers’ names sent to this 
House in opposition to the Mills tariff bill for every five that have 
been sent here in favor of its passage. 

The aggregate number and amount of the mortgages resting upon 
the farms of the Western States, which Have been so absurdly ex- 
aggerated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], do not in- 
dicate that the farmers of that region have been growing poorer. 
People who are connected with the loaning of money to the farmers 
of the Northwest and the West will state very promptly to any gen- 
tlemen who inquires of them that 90 per cent. of the money which 
they loan is loaned either for the purpose of improving property al- 
ready owned by the borrower, or for the purpose of buying out his 
neighbor, who has decided to go west and settle in some of the great 
Territories west of the Missouri River. A man in Ohio, owning 80 
acres of land with every foot of it paid for, is suddenly taken with 
a fever—not a very wise one in my judgment—that he ought to 
to Oregon or to Washington Territory or to Montana, or he may 
attracted away down over the mountains into Southern California, 
that country from which every mail brings to the people of Ohio 
and of all the older States such glowing reports of the fortunes that 
have been made there in real estate and in other ways. 

Mr. HERMANN, It is a very wise move to goto Oregon. [Laugh- 


ter. 

I. GROSVENOR. The Ohio farmer taken with this fever de- 
cides to sell his farm and does sell it. Now, who buys that farm?! I 
undertake to say that of the farms sold under such circumstances in 
the great agricultural States of this country during the last ten years 
98 per cent. have been bought by other farmers, either adjoining or 
in the immediate neighborhood, and in order to pay the money ‘‘cash 
down,” so that the emigrant can have it on hand to speculate or to 
buy a home with when he reaches his destination, the purchaser bor- 
rows the money and places a mortgage upon both farms, and pays it 
off at his leisure. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is no doubt thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that the farmers of his district are in a suffering 
condition, that his whole section of country is bankrupt, that it isa 
place where nobody ought to go to, that itis a place where everybody 
a. to go away from, but Ishould like to have that gentleman, who 
undertook to give us so much information on this subject, bring in 
one additional item of statistical information. Let him tell us how 
many farms have been sold under foreclosure of the mortgages which 
he complains of. That will furnish a vastly better criterion to an in- 
telligent man than all this talk about the amount of the mortgages 
on the farms of the West. J 

I shall avail myself of the liberal order of the House to pat into 
my speech a statement of the growth and development of the farms 
of the great agricultural States west of the Ohio River, which shows 
that not only have the farms increased in number, but that the farm 
improvements have quadrupled in value, and that the present value 
of the farming plant of the country is better by all odds than it ever 
was before, but for one single fact, which I wish to put on record 
now. A given amount of the farm products of this country in 1887 
was worth less in the market than the same amount was worth in 
1884, as appears from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, by the 
enormons extent of $238,000,000 ; showing that under a Democratic 
administration, with the constant threat of free trade, the constant 
menace here of the Morrison bill” and the “Mills bill,” we 
reached a point in 1887 where the same quantity of surplus farm 
products had fallen in value in the short spa of three years to the 
amount of $238,000,000. Why was that? Simply because the mar- 
ket had decreased in certain localities. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum ] talked about the clos- 
ing up of the industrial interests of the country. He can not show 
where any of them have closed up, except for one of two reasons, 
either mismanagement, defalcation, something that depended upon 
the management of the institution, or else the influence of the fear 
that hangs to-day like a mighty pall over the industries of this coun- 
try, resulting from the presence in this House of a Democratic ma- 
jority and the presence of a Democrat in the chair of the President 
of the United States. 

The business interests of the whole country are standing in dread 
of this infatuation embodied in the bill. The doubt, the uncertainty 
which envelops the future makes capital timid and enterprise hesi- 
tate. But for this our industries would thrive, and all this isdue to 
the presence here of a Democratic majority in this House. 

You talk about the industries of this country having grown grea 
in spite of the protective tariff. Why did not they grow great in 
the period between 1840 and 1860? I bave a table in the letter from 
Mr. Dodge, which has been read, showing the increasein farms, the 
increase of products between the great periods of the country under 
Democratic administration, from 1840 to 1860, and then from 1860 to 
1880, and the ratio of growth has been as if based on anew system 
of commercial prosperity. 

And sir, it went on. It never was checked until the Morrison bill 
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menaced the industries of the country, and that check, that disaster, 
is being quadrupled now by the presence in Congress of the vill 
which is now under consideration. There is not a member of Con- 
gress, believed to be fair minded toward the varied and innumerable 
interests of the country, who has not received protest after protest 
from all those industries, insisting that the passage of the Mills bill 
will destroy the industries to which the writer belongs. 

Notonly that, sir; but, in addition, the fear of ultimate destruction 
to these great interests is sending into bankruptcy, at this time, 
many of these industries. For men will not invest their money in 
raw material to carry on a business which next year may be turned 
over to the competition of the cheap labor of Europe. Men will not 
mine ore to-day which next year may be made worthless by a free- 
trade bill passed by Congress. 

So then, Mr. Chairman, this great injury has come to the indus- 
tries of my country by the presence of this Mills bill in the House of 
Representatives, and I hold the Democratic party and its Adminis- 
tration responsible for the degree of evil which we have. 

Now, I have not time to disenss the subject of comparative wages 
in this country and in Europe. It has been done exhaustively on 
this as well as on the other side of the House, and I append a table of 
comparative wages in this country and in England which I copy 
from the speech of Hon. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, delivered at Bos 
ton,and which is vouched for as correct. The statement shows the rate 
of wages paid weekly, unless it is otherwise stated. It is as follows: 


Occupation. 


| England. 


United States, 


Book-binders.., 
Brush-makers 
Boiler-make! 
Brick-makers 


$15. 00 to $18. 00 
15. 00 to apes 


88 


Brick-layers. 
Blacksmiths. 
Butchers..... 


— O 
SEER 


ae 


Conl-miners 

Cotton-miil hands .. 
Carpenters.... 
Carriage-m: 


a 
PprpgpenSssepeneS 


> 

8 

8 
SSSRSSESEUSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SS 88 888888888888888888888888888888888 2888888888888 


Clock- makers. 
Cabinet-makers... 
Farm hands. . 
Glass-blowers... 
Glass (partly sk 
Glass (unskilled) . 
Glove-makers (girls 
Glove-makers (men 
Hatters. . . 
Iron-ore miners... 
Iron molders.. ..... 


BB antes 
8888888 
8888888 


PERAS m mapo, PRondel Sod BSS ola Somes Shares Sak: 
258 SSSSSSSSSSSSssSSNSSSSsrSSsessssssssSsnsusssssusys 


iron, per ton (finis 2.00 to 5.31 to 
Heaters and rollers. 10,00 to 20. 00 to 
Instrument-make 18. 00 to 


Longshoremen «« 
Linen and thread O 
Linen and thread 
hinists 
Masons . 
Printers (1,000 ems). 
Printers, week hands 
Pattern-makers. 


puna, pegel =D fring 


7. 
8. 
7. 
5. 12.00 to 
8.00 to 10. 18.00 to 
6. 12.00 to 
5. 9. 00 to 
10. 
5. 
Shipbuilding 
iler-maker s. — as 14. 
Machinists ........ T 14, 
Coppersmiths .. 6. 16. 

, Platers 8. 18. 00 
Drillers 6. 12.00 
Rivete 8. 17.40 
Riggers... 5. 11. 00 
Pattern-makers 8. 24,00 

Salt-makers ........ 6. 9.00 to 10.50 
Silk (men).... 5. 10.00 
Silk (women) 2.50 | 6.00 
Scarf-makers. 1.50 to 2. | 6.00 to 9.00 
Servants (me 5. 15. 00 

hoe-makers.... 6. 12. 

Stationary engineers.. 7. 15. 00 to 18. 00 
Soap-makers. 5. 10. 50 
Tin ners. . 5. 8.00 to 10.00 
Teamsters... 5. 12.00 to 15.00 
3 8. 18.00 

atch-makers 8. 18. 00 
W. ru wers 11. 22. 00 


Mr. Mulhall, whose statisties are regarded as authority by some 
free-traders, furnishes a table of average wages paid in various coun- 
tries, together with the relation between wages and cost of food. 

From this table I obtain the following comparative statement for 
the United States and Great Britain: 


Ratio. 


Average per week. | 


Country. 
Wages. | Food. Surplus. Wages.| Food. Surplus. 
United States $11.66 | 83. 88 87. 78 100 33 67 
Great Britain 7.53 3.40 413 100 45 55 


It will be seen that while the American workingman pays more 
for his food he gets far better wages than his brother across tho sea, 
and at the end of the day comes out ahead, not only with a much 
larger surplus than the Englishman, but with 22 per cent. more of 
his own higher wages saved than the other has of his lower wages. 

I should like to ask some gentleman to tell me why it is the wages 
of common laborers in the South bear abont the same difference as 
between the wages of the North and the wages of labor in Europe. 

Somebody has put on my desk an interrogatory I would like to 
put, not knowing the exact answer, and not knowing exactly as to 
whether the fact stated is so or not; but the oge who propounds this 
interrogatory wants to know why $7.50 is the maximum wages given 
for the same class of labor in South Carolina, while the Northern la- 
borer receives $26 a month? I think I could give an answer to that 
question if the facts would bear me out. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In the first piace, Ido not think that is true, 
and in the next place I would like the gentleman to answer this 
question: We are told the operations of the tariff system are the 
same all over the country. Now why, if that be true, does not the 
tariff keep up wages in the South as well as in the North? There is 
but one answer to it so far as I know, and that has been that the 
money has been taken from the South and brought to the North. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can make an answer to that question, but 
it would be an unpleasant one for gentlemen of the South to hear, 
If would be unpleasant and I have no disposition to make it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, What is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I say that I can make an answer that would 
be satisfactory to myself, but as it would be unpleasant to others I 
have no disposition to make it. 

Mr. PERKINS. They have not availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity by establishing diversified industries, of employing theirlabor- 
ing man, and for that reason the wages are lower than they are in 
the North. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. On the contrary the statistics show thero has 
been more advancement in industrial enterprises there and that more 
capital has been invested. 

Ir. PERKINS. But where does it come from? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It comes from the North, a great deal of it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. May I propound a question to the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Isit not true that the laborers on farms in South 
Carolina receive, as wages, $8 per month, one bushel of meal, and a 
gallon of molasses? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not remember now the exact wages; but I 
will say this, that you can not tell what the laboring men on farms 
get in the South, for the reason that they do not all work for wages; a 
great many of them work on shares; and in other instances they have 
their rations, they have their house rent free, and they have their fire- 
wood, their garden patches, as they are called, and other allowances 
which in the North laboring men do not get asa part of their wages. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Allow me now to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. One moment, if you will permit me. 

I would like to say right here, justin that connection, that the 
great staple, as we all know, of the South is cotton, and the wages 
paid there is as much as they can possibly pay according to what we 
get out of it, and what we have to pay for the articles consumed on 
the plantations to produce it. l 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, may I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How much of the labor of the South is engaged 
in manufacturing establishments throughout the South—engaged in 
the production of lumber, coal, iron, and all of the other manufact- 
aring industries of the South ? 

me HEMPHILL. I am not in a position to give the gentleman 
the figures. f 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then answer this question: Is there not 2 
Ineo propoction of the labor of that section engaged in these pur- 
suits 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. No doubt there is; but by far the largest pro- 
portion, in my jadement, is engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. GROSVENO But there would be a reduction in wages of 
agricultural labor if there was no employment in these other branches 
of business? - 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, there might be some reduction of wages; 
but if the laborer even with less wages can buy twice as much for his 
wages as he gets now, I think he would be beftered by it. 

r. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman believe that you would 
have had any of the material increased in the industrial resources 
and development and enterprises of the South, such as we have seen 
in the last few years, hatl it nut been for the protective system ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There can be no question about that. Ifthe 
people of the North can not make money out of their manufacturing 
enterprises without protection, let them carry their mills down to 
the Southern States, and they will find that they can make them 

rofitable without the need of such aid, The mills in South Caro- 
ina, of which I have some personal knowledge, have made in the 
last few years percentages ranging from 18 to 23 per cent., and yet 
they have paid the heavy price of 40 per cent., I believe, in order to 
get their machinery. Now they sell their products to Japan and 
China and other foreign markets, which shows very conclusively that 
we do not get that advance in our manufactured products which the 
tariff is believed to give. 

Peal apna . How many hours per day is labor worked 
there 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And you say they pay 40 per cent. on their 
machinery; what do you mean by that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I mean the tariff upon the machinery that 


they use. 
r. McMILLIN. Itis about 40 percent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Can not you buy your machinery in the United 
States to-day cheaper than you can buy it in England, less the trans- 
portation on it? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Well, if that be true, 40 per cent. too much is 
being paid in this country on what we must consume. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is nota question of 40 per cent., but whether 
you can not buy it here as cheap as you can on the other side with- 
out any reference to 40 per cent. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Why, your own side have been arguing that 
the sole effect of the tariff is to depress prices. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is not my idea. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That was clearly set forth in the argument of 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BROWNE), and was argued also by a 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, who tried to show why my 
coustituents should be taxed for the benefit of his. As he showed, the 
poopie of the North who had their moneys invested in this character 
of business were not making the ordinary percentage for which 
money could be loaned. Now, I do not see any great benefit to these 
people or the country in inducing them to invest their money where 
they know, and politicians and statesmen tell them, in fact, they can 
not make even the ordinary interest upon the investment. What 
benefit is there, then, in the tariff if it depresses everything; gives 
less than the usual interest on money ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That which I have been trying to say for some 
minutes is that you in the South, as appears from the statement of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, make heavy profits because you 

ay only less than half the wages to your laborers that is paid in the 
North. This can not endure. You must level up, or we shall find 
your cheap labor invading us and leveling down. 

The gentleman asks a question which I answer as follows: 

That is the rock upon which my friend and all of his friends have 
always wrecked their vessel, 

Proceeding with my argument, for I think this is a good point to 
go on from a little, the tariff is beneficial to the industries of the 
country because it makes it possible for them to establish themselves 
and 2 and prosper and develop the industries and enterprises of 
the American people in the production of these commodities on this 
side of the water; and it keeps away from them the power that has 
been exercised more than once to crowd the industries of this country 
first and then advance prices until it becomes an outrageous oppres- 
sion. Break down our high-labor establishments, sink the capital 
and bankrupt the owners, and then the cheap-labor manufacturer 


sees his way to extortion and high prices. Thus it has been. Thus 
it ever will be. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. I have no apprehension on that score. But let 


me ask the gentleman if competition here is a good thing, why is not 
competition good with all the rest of the world ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Answer me this question: How did it happen 
before the late war, before the tariff began to have its effect, we all 
admit that you did not have such industries in the South? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Because the South was built upon an entirely 
different system. They did not have the same way of doing business 
that you had up North. That, I think, had a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, and I believe that is the truth, It is 
probably the best answer that the subject is capable of. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But do not you claim credit for the prosperity 
there as being due in any sense to the tariff; because, according to 
our faith, and statistics show it, it is not due to it but is in spite of it. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I will put in my speech here the comparative 
growth of the cotton-producing industries in this conntry, and with 
that before him the intelligent reader will see at once that there is no 
stronger argument than that which is worked out through the state- 
ment and admissions made by the gentleman from South Carolina 
himself. And going a little further and answering him more fully, 
I do not think foreign competition a good thing, and I am ama: 
that any one should. Foreign competition cuts down the price of 
labor first, then that of commodities; then the laboring man must 
live cheaper, and drift back toward the condition of the European 
laborers, Competition at home will not be pushed to an extent so 
baneful in its effects npon labor; and the lowest possible priceat which 
things can be made here, and yet yield fair returns to labor and 
capital, is what we want. ; 

Wholly unimportant, apparently, is the question of the presence 
in the South of the mannfacturing industries so far as the money 
that is made out of them isconcerned. But it appears by the figures 
here that the production of cotton has grown up steadily from a point 
anay back in 1877, when there were less than 3,000,000 bales produced, 
until it has reached the enormous development of almost 7,000,000 
bales. And my argument is it is because the cotton is in demand. 
It is exactly the illustration I undertook to make about the small 
farm produce, There are a number of people in South Carolina and 
all over the United States engaged in producing cotton. And that 
isso because there is a demand for it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There are two reasons for making a big crop. 
If it sells well and we get a good price it is all right, and we make a 
Jarge crop from the profit. But if it does not sell well, we have to 
make twice as much inorder to get even a living. So it is necessary, 
in order to prove the prosperity of the South, toshow, not that they 
make a big crop, but that they make money out of it; and before you 
claim credit for protection you must show that our cotton finds a 
— in this country, while statistics show that 77 per cent. is sent 
abroad. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwill make a suggestion which I think is per- 
hapsas valuable hereas at any other point in my by 88 The gen- 
tleman says that 77 per cent. finds a market abroad. He means the 
markets of the world. So it turns out that 77 per cent. of the cot- 
ton of South Carolina, being an unprotected raw material, has found 
the markets of the world. Thatis not true of the products of New 
England. For some reason or‘other you have some better way of 
fin 55 Booed markets of the world than our New England friends. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If it be a good thing to sell at home why not 
aed cotton? And I will ask the gentleman to answer another 

uestion. 
s Mr. GROSVENOR. Let mo give you a question: If free raw ma- 
terial will aid the American manufacturer to find the markets of the 
world, how is it that only 8 per cent. finds a market and about the 
same amount of the raw material of woolen manufactures; cotton 
being free while wool is protected? I want the gentleman to answer 
that question squarely. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will endeavor to do so. I never have pre- 
tended that when you get the markets of the world you are to sell 
the whole of your product there. You sell it wherever you get the 
most for it. If wool will sell for more there, all right; and if cot- 
ton will sell for more there, all right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the manufacturer and farmer of my country 
can sell all their products at a fair price, and thereby can afford to 
pay a fair price for labor, Iam content with the situation without 

azarding the substance of their prosperity by grasping after the 
shadow of the markets of the wah: 

But to proceed. A citizen of the United Kingdom wears $3 worth 
of woolen goods in a year; a citizen of the United States expends $6 
a year in woolen goods, We find the manufacturers of this country 
with free cotton, unprotected from competition with the spindles of 
Europe and at the same time in competition with protected wool; 
and the markets of the world absorb our product in the same propor- 
tion, not to exceed 10 per cent. in the case of either one of the com- 
modities. That is the solution of the whole question. We pay higher 
wages than they doin Europe. When the manufacturer here is able 
to run his machinery at the same cost as the manufacturer of Europe 
there will be no trouble about free raw material. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that we 
sell 77 per cent. of our wool abroad ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR, No, sir; Isaid we sold 10 per cent. of our woolen 
manufactures abroad. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. ‘That is a different thing from the sale of Qpe 
cent. of our cotton abroad. Iask the gentleman this question: Wh; 
should you pay a man who raises sheep an extra amount of money an 
refuse it to a man who hoes and plows and raises cotton ! According 
to some statements made here, the laborer in the South gets $8 a 
month. Why not give him something more? Why give © higher 
wages to a man who is enguged in raising sheep and refuse it toa 
man who is engaged in cultivating cotton? Why tax the man who 
raises cotton to add to the profits of the man who raises sheep ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If you put a tariff on imported cotton goods 
I have no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I do not believe in that; but you do. And if 
you believe in it, why do you not do something for the laboring man 
of the South ? 
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Mr. GROSVENOR.. You told us that because of your monopoly of 
the cotton you are making enormous profits. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. On the manufacture of cotton we are making 
profits, but not on the growing of it. Inever have seen a manufact- 
urer, North or South, who distributed his money when he conld hold 
on to it. I think the very fact of the enormous number of strikes 
and lock-outs you havein the northern country, compared with what 
are in the South, is a good showing in favor of the contentment of the 
Southern employé in the factories. 

Mr. 5 Will che gentleman permit me to ask him a 

nestion 
is The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has one minute of 
his time remaining. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask for such extension of 
the gentleman’s time as will correspond to the time that has been oc- 
cupied in the colloquies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has been already extended. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask that it be extended 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the geu- 
tleman from Kentucky ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., This is the sort of an argument which is, at 
least with the exception of one speech made here, a novelty; I think 
I shall be entitled to the credit of having drawn the fire of the other 
side of the House. But Ido not object to this. Fair discussion is what 
we seek and what we tender to others. The people will discriminate, 
and judge and decide. 

Mr. Chairman, there are certain special matters in this bill about 
which I wart to speak, 

I want to show that this bill is sectional in its proposed operation, 
and thatit discriminates for and against certain articles of American 
production, and I want, moreover, to point out some wrongs in exist- 
ng law. And first I will discuss 

THE TARIFF ON SUGAR. 


Mr. Chairman, no more glaring exhibition or demonstration of the 
sectional and unjust character of this bill can be found than in the 
schedule which gives to sugar 80 per cent. at least of its present un- 
warranted protection. There is no principle of protection that justi- 
fies this tariff, this tax, or any other tax upon sugar. Mr. Chairman, 
what is the ground-work upon which we rest our claim of right to 
pos these industries? We say to the world we have here in the 

nited States the soil or the crude material, as the case may be, the 
natural capacity to produce this commodity, and the labor, and the 
skill, and the money, and the enterprise to produce it. Therefore, 
we say, protect this labor, this skill, this capital, this enterprise from 
the cheaper labor, cheaper skill, cheaper capital, and cheaper enter- 

ise of the old countries, and we will produce of this commodity all 

at the people of this country want, and when once protected, do- 
mestic competition will relieve the consumer of extortion in the mat- 
ter of prices. Thus it is that we have been enabled to show that of 
all the protected industries of this country their products have been 
cheapened, 

I shall not encumber my speech with needless exhibits of figures, 
but I want to show in good round numbers that there is not one ar- 
ticle that enters into the daily life of a family that we prodnce in 
this country in sufficient quantities.for the demands of our people 
that has not been cheapened by the direct influence of protected in- 
dustries and stimulated enterprise and ccmpetition. Let the farmer 
of to-day take bis dollar and set down and fignre what he can buy 
with it, the things he wants and must have, and then let him take a 
table of prices under a good old Democratic administration, and he 
will discover what I have long ago discovered, that there is not one 
article that has not been cheapened. But, Mr. Chairman, how does 
this logic and argument apply to the duty on sugar? We tax the 
people of the United States abont $60,000,000 a year for the tariff tax 
on sugar; that is one dollar a head for every man, woman, and child, 
black and white, bond and free, great and small—the average tax 
upon each is a dollar. And now for what it is a tax, Mr. Chairman, for 
revenue only, or to be absolutely accurate about it, nine-tenths of the 
money thus received is a tax for revenue only and has no protective 
gang about it whatever. It is not justified; no man can justify it. 

e have stimulated the production of steel rails in this country by a 
protective duty and are able to show to the world to-day that we can 
make the steel rails fer every railroad in America and export them, 
if need be, to the Old World. 

We ask for protection on wool, and demonstrate to the world that 
America can produce all the wool that America can manufacture and 
have a surplus of the raw material to export. This is justifiable 
taxation. This is taxation within the scope and principle of the 
policy of protection. But what about sugar? 

I append a table showing the quantities of sugar and molasses pro- 
du in the State of Louisiana during the years named below, and 
which I undertake to guaranty to be as accurate as statistics of this 
kind can be made, and it appears that in 1861 the products of sugar 
in the United States amounted to 459,419 hogsheads ; that of molasses 
in the same year, 34,216,000 gallons. In the years 1886-87 the produc- 
tion of sn had fallen to 145,986 hogsheads; and at no time since 
= war 25 it reach 250, 000, and the ratio has been downward, right 

wnward. 


The table is as follows: 
Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 
State of Louisiana during the years named below, 
From data furnished by A. Bouchereau, esq.] 


{| 
Years, Sugar. | vcr’ Years. Sugar. | Molasses. 
{ 

Hhds. | | Gallons. 
25, 000 |. 15, 274, 140 

30, 000 |. | 4,882, 
32, 000 |. | 19, 578,790 
30,000 |.....00- | 24, 887,760 
32,000 | 1, 604, 250 17, 858, 100 
30,000 | 2,255,750 18, 414, 550 
45,000 | 4,398, 250 BA, 216, 000 
71,000 | 2,300, 090 = 7,619, 000 
$8,000 | 3,900,900 2,303, 000 
48,000 | 3,650,000 765, 000 
70,000 | 5 
75. ea — 000 
100, 000 — 2? 800° 000 
30.000 5, 636, 920 
_ 70,000 |. 5, 724, 256 
65, 000 10, 281, 419 
70,000 10, 019, 958 
115, 000 | 8, 898, 640 
87,000 |.. — 8,203,944 
90, 000 |.. — 11.516, 828 
aes . | 10, 870, 546 
i 12, 024, 108 
200, 000 |. 14, 237, 280 
186, 000 |. 13, 218, 404 
140, 000 |. 12, 189, 190 
240, 000 |.. 15, 255, 029 
220,000 Í. $ 9, 691, 104 
247.923 |. 15,716, 755 
211,201 |. | 15, 277,816 
1 8 | 1. 2 on 

8 7 
449, 324 | 31,000, eee 
346,635 23. 113, 620 


Nor. No data for years left blank. 

But I append another table, with equal assurance of its correctness. 
which shows the amount of sugar and molasses produced in the United 
States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive; and this shows 
a gross production in 1861 of 528,321,500 pounds of sugar in Lonis- 
iana, and 11,509,000 pounds in all the other Southern States; with 
34,216,000 gallons of molasses in Louisiana, and 3,502,000 gallons in 
all the other Southern States. And in 1885~86 the production of 
sugar in Louisiana was 286,626,486 ponas, and in all the other South- 
ern States 16,128,000 pounds. And in the same years the production 
of molasses was 17,863,732 gallons, and in all the other Southern 
States 3,645,000 gallons, while away back in 1853 Louisiana produced 
31,000,000 gallons of molasses, almost double her product of 1885-86 . 
Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 

United States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive. 


Sugar. Molasses, 
Year. j Other Other 
Louisiana. | Southern | Louisiana. | Southern 

States States. 

Pounds. Gallons. Gallons. 
18, 173, 000 | 25, 700, 000 1, 260, 900 
„998, COD | 31, 000, 000 1, 956, 000 
29, 498, 000 | 23, 113, 620 1, 406, 000 
000, 000 | 15, 274, 140 1, 320. 000 
5, 987,000 | 4, 882, 380 360, 000 
14 203, 000 | 14, 578, 790 795, 000 
18, 298, 000 | 24, £87, 760 1, C80, Oc 
11, 534, 00 17, 858, 100 736, 000 
9, 661, 000 | 18, 414, 550 1, 394, 000 
11, 509, 000 | 34,216, 000 502, 000 
6, 200,000 | 7, 619, 000 381, 000 
560,000 | 2, 303, 000 217, 000 
400, 000 765, 000 85, 000 
770, 000 | 1. 128, 000 172, 000 
, 500,000 | 2,570, 000 430, 000 
10, 120,000 2, 800, 000 570, 000 
5, 750, 000 | 5, 636, 920 764, 000 
5, 380, 000 | 5, 724, 256 876, 000 
9, 426, 000 10, 281. 419 619, 000 
9, 446, 000 | 10, 019, 958 681, 000 
9,486,000 | 8. 898. 610 601, 000 
5, 399, 000 | 8, 203. 944 507, 000 
7. 786, 000 11. 516, 828 674, 000 
9, 062,000 | 10, 870, 546 1, 380, 000 
8, 688, 000 | 12, 024, 108 876, 000 
11, 940, 000 | 14, 237, 280 913, 000 
11, 402, 000 13. 218, 404 1, 005, 000 
8,915, 000 | 12, 159, 190 1, 211, 000 
12, 320, 000 | 15, 255, 029 1, 704, 000 
11, 200, 000 | 9,691, 101 2, 308, 896 
15, 680,000 | 15, 716, 755 3, 250, 000 
15, 242. 000 15, 277, 316 3, 118, 000 
14, 560, 000 | 11, 761, 608 2, 892, 000 
16, 128, 000 , 863, 732 3, 645, 000 


NOoTE.—The data as to the production of Louisiana are from the Louisiana Sugar 
Reports, by A. Bouchereau. and the data of the products of other Southern States 
were furnished by Mr. A. Noel Blakeman, manager of the New York Shipping aud 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, we hear the advocates of the special interests 
of personal friends occasionally telling us that the sugar production 
in the South is going to improve and increase, and that the product 
of sugar is the great staple product of Louisiana. 

I here opend a little table, taken from the official figures, which 
shows the agricultural condition of Louisiana for the year ending 
December, 1887, and by that it will be seen that the cotton of Louisi- 
ana was worth $21,115,150, while the sugar was worth but $14,831,936; 
or, in other words, the sugar crop was worth only two-thirds in 
round numbers of the cotton crop of Louisiana, while the corn crop 
was worth nearly $11,000,000, It appears, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that Louis ana is abandoning the production of sugaras an important 
factor in her prosperity. The acreage in sugar-cane is growing an- 
nually less,while the acreage in corn and cotton and the other cereals 
of that splendid agricultural region is growing annually, indicating 
that the people in Louisiana understand perfectly well that the sugar 
industry has had its day andis going ont. The following is the table: 

During the past agricultural year, ending with December, 1887, Louisiana pro- 
> car e following crops, which bear 3 to the inexhaustible fertility of 

S 801l: 


Products, 


Acreage. | Yield. | Value. 


468. 802 rei 150 


ts 8, c00 |. 
Other agricultural products, forage, eto 10, 000 |. 


EE: EERE ome 3 2 8554 — ne G1, 102, 584 


Now, Mr. Chairman, while these figures are true as to the produc- 
tion, they are equally trne as to the consumption. 

I here apreni a table showing the amonnt of sugar consumed in 
the United States from 1877 to 1886, inclusive: 

Statement showing the quantily (in tons of 2,240 pounds) of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States during cach year from 1877 to 1886, inolu- 
sive. 

{Data mainly derived from the New York Shipping and Commercial List.] 


. ss Domestic product. 85 ` 
è 12 

; e 23 a a: ° E 3 

8 3 2 oe -8 e 2 
oe — ee By EE 

5 o 8 ae se 

n| 22 35 | 2 i 22% 2 25 BE 

3 on S 2 een 2 HO Ea 
a 8. 2E 38 [os E 3 | og EN 
„ [Es „ss b 
8 . n S lo 8 8 8 8 jo” 

SS — 

Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Lbs, 

1877. 608,750 | 35,500 | 85,121 | 3,879 | 12,000 | 446 | 1, 554 745, 250 | 36.0 
1878.. 649,872 | 40,000 | 65,670 | 5,330 11, 009 | 223 | 1,377 773, 472 | 36.2 
1879. 663,196 | 44,900 | 106,910 | 5,000 | 10,000} 357 | 1,443 831, 896 38. 1 
1880..| 765,370 | 60,617 | 88. 8222 10,000 | 357 | 1,943 917,109 | 40.9 
1881.. 832, 616 | 89,949 | 121, 867 | 5,500 | 9,600 | 62999 1, 009, 561 | 43.9 
1882. 917,120 | 64, 450 71,372 | 5,000 | 20,000 446 1. 078, 394 45. 7 
1883.. 062, 871 | 40,722 | 135, 297 | 7,000 18, 50 539 1, 164, 926 | 48.2 
1884..| 1,053, 790 | 50, 000 | 121,443 | 7,000 | 25,000 | 737 313 | 1, 265, 283 | 51.0 
1885..| 1, 069, 539 | 47,259 | 94,376 | 6, 500 | 25,900 | 600 | 1,400 | 1,245,274 | 48.8 
1886..| 1,162, 600 | 72,613 | 127, 958 | 7,200 | 18,000 | 7544 T 125 | 53.3 


a Includes such amounts of beet sugar as may have been imported. 

kahe refiners state that little or no sugar is manufactured from domestic 

CLASSE: 

775 ä in California only. 

While the production has been going steadily but rapidly down- 
hill, the consumption has been going steadily and rapidly up-bill. 
By the combination of these figures it will be seen that the largest 
amount produced in the United States in one year was from 1861 to 
1862 when it aggregated nearly 540,000,000 pounds, while in 1885 the 
total product exceeded but a trifle 300,000,000 pounds. But in 1886 
we consumed 3,111,640,000 pounds of sugar, being more than ten times 
the quantity produced in this conntry. Therefore nine-tenths of 
that product on which we collect $60,000,000 is the same kind ofa tax 
in qnality and essence as would be a like tax levied upon tea and 
coffee. 

There was in 1886 seven hundred fewer establishments than there 
were in 1861, and yet our population is rapidly increasing and the 
individual consumption of sugar also. In 1877 we consumed 36 
pounds of sugar per annum per capita. In 1884 it reached 53.3 
pennas, and last year it is estimated at 55 pounds to every human 

ing. The duties paid in 1886 amounted to $50,265,538, and last 
year to 856,507,495. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this sugar duty can not be maintained. Itisa 
tax for the benefit of a few to the injury of the many. The tax is 
levied upon the same principle as was the war taxes upon sugar and 


80, I merely give 


coffee. The Republican party made kaste over the opposition of the 
Democratic party to give to the people of this country, the rich and 
poor alike, free coffee and free tea. Its mission will not be ended 
in this direction until it has made it possible to sweeten the coffee 
and the tea with untaxed sugar. The movement is on foot, the cry 
has gone up; with an over-burdened treasury there is no reason why 
this tax shonld stand, and he who getsin the way of this car of 
progress will find himself crushed under the indignation of a free 
peopis; “And whosoever shall fall upon this stone shall be broken ; 
ut on whomsover it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 
THE RICE TAX. 


How aboutrice? Was there ever a greater outrage than the tax 
of 132 per cent. on rice? In 1840, 1841, and 1842 rice was admitted 
free, and I may say here, Mr. Chairman, that it illy becomes our Dem- 
ocratic opponents on this floor to talk about dear food, high-priced 
living, while they are putting a tariffof 132 percent. on a prime arti- 
cle that enters into the consumption of millions of families in the 
United States. It is the food of the poor colored man in his little 
cabin at therice swampsin the Carolinas and Georgia, and the little 

ickaninnies rely upon it as their substantialsubsistence. It enters 
into the food of the rich man in the North, and the common laborer 
of the North depends upon it as a staple article ef family consump- 
tion. 

In 1840 the rice product of the country was 63,000,000 pounds and 
the price was from 24 to 4 cents. But I append a table giving the 
ricecrop before the war and since the war, and the various tariffs and 
prices; and I do it to show that it is a product overprotected, un- 
reasonably and irrationally protected, aud to point out the sectional 
character of this bill I class it with sugar as one of the vverprotected 
industries of the country and which marks the sectional character of 
this bill. It comes from the sunny South, it comes alike with sugar 
from the sunny South, from the States that produce not only cotton 
and sugar and rice, but which quadrennially produce 153 uncontested, 
uncontaminated Simon Pare Democratic electoral votes. 

Why should wool be free and sugar taxed? Is it because sugar 
votes the Democratic ticket and wool does not? Why protect rice 
and destroy salt? Is it becanse one grows on Northern soil and the 
other in the Southern swamp? Why strike down the products of the 
North and enhance the yalue of those of the South? Is it because 
the ‘solid South” is the friend of the Democratic party? 5 

Why should the product that comes out of the same earth that God 
has given to us all, and which rears its head towards the stars in an 
atmosphere all redolent with the perfume of Southern flowers and 
amid the atmosphere of Southern spring-time and bd solr 4 summer, 
be protected by an unreasonable tax, while the product that strug- 
gles for growth in the severe atmosphere of northern farms and fields 


go unprotected ? : 
The following table shows the rice crop of the United States be- 
fore and since the war: 
Rice Crop. 
Price 
Years. Pounds. | ‘pound. 
63, 948, 000 214 
7 400 
114 or 800 3 
70, 872, 000 
119, 344, 800 3 
85, 000, 000 
122, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 3 
TARIFFS. 
1810. Free. 
1841. Free. 
1812. Free. 
1846. 20 per cent. ad valorem (average § cent per pound). 
1857. 15 per cent ad valorem (average 3 cent per paray 
1861. Cleaned, it per cent.; uncleaned, 1 per cen 
1864. Cleaned, 24 per cent.; uncleaned, 1 per cent.; rough, 1} cent. 
883. Cleaned, 24 per cent.; uncleaned, 14 per cent.; rough, Rp cent. 


1 

Duty at present: cleaned, ad valorem (2} cents equal) 90 per cent.; uncleaned, 
ad valorem (14 cents equal), 75 per cent. 

Duty as pro : cleaned, ad valorem (2 cents equal), 80 per cent. ; un- 
cleaned, ad valorem (1} cents equal), 97 per cent. 

Duty, 1861 to 1864,* cleaned, ad valorem (1} cent equal), 45 per cent.; un- 
cleaned, ad valorem (1 cent equal), 33 per cent. 

Duty before the war (highest 20 per cent). 

Yearly consumption per head, England (1866), ten and th rters (10.76) 
pounds. Yearly consumption per head, United States (1866), four (4.02) pounds. 

Rice at three (3) cents per pound, cleaned in New e Monde planter on 

lantations as follows: 44 bushels (10 barrels clean) per ac w yield, $22; 60 
ushels (16 barrels clean) per acre, average yield, $36; 80 b (20 barrels clean) 
per nere, not unusual y 818. 

M add to my comments upon the rice tariff a letter which I have ro- 
ceived from one of the most prominent rice dealers ef the country, 
a gentleman who would be at once known and recognized were I to 
publish his name pane inasmuch as he has not authorized me to do 
is letter. 
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It is as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVEXOR, M. C., Washington, D. O.: 

Dear Sin: I beg respectfully to call attention to the inclosed, which sets forth 
rice as it was andis. In seeking to reduce the revenues, it is presumed that the 
true legislator considers those articles which can best stand any disturbance of 
existing conditions. Pre-eminently rice is among that number. I think this as- 
sertion is warranted by the facts set forth. The prices of rice before the war 
were lower than to-day, and yet the crop steadily increased Bh by year; from 
which one would naturally argue that the crop must have yielded a satisfactory 
remuneration to the planter. 

Since the war, —.— when there have been sudden enla ents of crop, prices 
have never fallen as low as the lowest before the war. During such mentioned 

ears, while there was some complaint in the Atlantic coast States, there was none 
ae in Louisiana, where the larger amount of crop is now produced. In fact it 
occurs to me as I write that, when speaking of the unusually low prices of those 
years, I was assured by residents, who were planters as well as capitalists, that 
rice could be profitably raised and sold, cleaned, at 3 cents per pound, and pay fair 
intermediary charges, f. e., to commission merchant and miller. I have no rea- 
son to doubt the assertion, for Louisiana rice can be raised as cheaply as any other 
cereal and the average yield per acre is an item larger than wheat. 

Another reason why I can Bat think the margin must have been reasonably sat 
isfactory is, that other crops are discontinued and the culture of rice steadily ex 
tended. This is true in a lesser degree of the Carolinas, but doubly true of Lonis 


iana. 

e war the culture in Louisiana was but a few thousand barrels of 
ce rice. But in 1885 and 1886 it produced over 400,000 barrels, equal to 
90,000,000 pounds of rice, that vied with Carolina for excellence. I do not wish to 
be understood as striking at any needed barrier, but if the duty on rice is not re- 
quired for protection, or by the Government for revenue, then Í would like to see 
it abolished or reduced to some point approximating to that which prevailed be- 


1 a appear by the card the duty on rice six years prior to 1861 was 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, equal to less than one-half — 2 pound. Rice is a cheap food 
product and more largely used in all other countries of the same climate than in 
our own, and nndoubted]y would be to the same extent were not its prices 


reals, of w number it actually is. 
89 55 — Dag consideration a duty on cleaned rice of 
one-half cent per pound, or 15 aS cent., or 20 per cent. ad valorem; and that 
“ rough rice” and “ uncleaned rice,” being a raw and unmanufactured article, 
be placed upon the ‘‘free list.” 

From this, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that there never was a 
greater or more systematic scheme of hypocrisy than this pretense of 
aiding the people of this count by cheaper living. Rice is tuxed 
bev ond all reason, sugar is taxed without any justification, cotton is 
pr tected, and whisky is the one sacred element in this country that 
the Democratic Committee of Ways and Means dare not disturb. 
Bui they strike at salt. 


THE ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE INDUSTRY OF SALT-MAKING. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter intimately connected 
with my own Congressional district, and to which I desire to call 
the attention of the committee. The salt industry in the United 
States is assailed in this bill. The manifest a ae of the framers 
of this bill—a remarkable document—is to destroy the business of 
mauufacturing salt. They can have no other purpose. They shall 
not screen themselves behind the pretense that they are seeking either 
to cut down the revenue or cheapen the production of salt. Salt is an 
article which goes into the consumption of every family in the land; 
that I agree to. It is a commodity without which no table is prop- 
erly equipped for the health and comfort of mankind. It is an in- 
dispensable necessity for the rich and the poor alike. For however 
different in degrees the human palate and the human taste may be 
or become, there is no human taste or human palate that ignores or 
disregards the necessity of salt. Is that attack upon salt anything 
Jess than that which I have stated? And there is no better article 
to illustrate the fallacy of the whole argument of these free-trade 
people than this very item of salt. 3 

In January, 1888, the salt manufaturers of New York appointed a 
committee to prepare a statement concerning the salt industry of the 
country, and especially of their own section of the country, and I de- 
sire to place in this connection a table, showing the rise and pro 

wth, and development of the salt industry of the United States, 

ginning back of the tariff and coming on down to the present day. 

The gentlemen who coe the table state the arguments in favor 
of free salt are as follows: 


The principal arguments that have been offered in favor of the removal of the 
duty on salt co be briefly summarized: 

1. It is asserted that, See the protective duty, the price paid for salt by 

American consumer is too high. 
t It is asserted that American caig aan is not so good for butter-making as 
the English salt, and that to produce the best grades of butter it is necessary to 
latter. 
beter is 8 that it is requisite to use foreign salts for the packing of meat, 
as American salt will not keep the meat as well as the other. 

4. It is asserted that the sale-makere of this country have organized a monopoly 
or trust for the control of prices, and that the same are thereby maintained at an 
artificially high standard. 3 5 

These assertions we take the liberty of replying to, seriatim. 

1. Until about twenty-five years ago, America possesed but a ‘limited salt in- 
gay; chiefiy confined to the environs of the city of Syracuse, in the State of 
New York, the salt fields there located being the property of the State and not of 
individuals. At that time the country depended almost entirely on the products 
of this field, together with a pretty large quantity of the imported article, and the 

rice, owing to the limited domestic competition, was high. About the 2 1800 
The manufacture of salt was commenced in the State of Michigan, and in a few 

ears developed with surprising rapidity, so that by 1866 the price of salt had 
Fallen from a very high figure to the then low price of $1.80 per barrel for com- 


* Foreign rice much higher than now, hence specific duty was less per cent. on 


mon fine” salt, this grade constituting the main bulk of American salt. As these 
fields became further developed and competition more active, tae price of salt fell 
during succeeding years, the average — being, for F z 
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About the year 1883 the discovery of salt in Western New York, distant abo 
125 miles from the Syracuse field, led to an extensive development of this A ate 
8 Peng 81 ae a ue standard 3 fine salt was freely 
offe a ani as low as 55 cents per barrel (barrels worth 25 ce 
included), — Jes equivalent to 6 cents a bushel fir tha net wie wigs 

Domestic competition has been the chief factor in reducing the price of ealt, and 
we believe that the figures just given should be sufficient refutation of the asser- 
tion that the price of salt is artificially high, and that the remedy lies in the ro- 
2 ＋ pise ta tae as bat Ameri saltis 

. erence to the claim t! merican dairy salt is not equal to the English, 
and that fine grades of butter can not be made with it, we will simply stato that 
the organization known as the National Butter and Cheese Association, represent- 
ing the whole country, appoints judges to examine and pass upon the exhibits of 
butter and cheese made at its annual meetings. At the meeting held at Manches- 
ter, Iowa, in November, 1887, premiums were awarded on butter, of which 
thirteen were taken by butter salted with American salt. At the annual meetin 
of the association held in Chicago in 1 the majority of prizes for butter and 
cheese were taken by users of American salt. The most noted prod 
ery butter in the world, the Elgin Butter Company, uses American dairy salt ex- 
Hore th AS „ 8 po hig 3 price, they would cer- 

y employ were in of better quality than can. 
We conceive that assertion No. 2 needs no fi eela refutation. 5 3 

3. The assertion that meats preserved in brine made with American salt will not 
Keen s0 9 5 3 2 foreign salt e is 2 by the fact that the prin- 
c ac ouseg o country, situated at Cincinnati, Chicago, Sain 
and — ty. rely almost exclusively on American salt. * oo 


Here, then, is a statement which shows that, beginning way back 
in 1867, salt had begun to fall under the operation of a protective 
tariff and American competition, so that from $2.50 a barrel before 
the war it reached $1.77 in 1867, and while the Republican party has 
continued this robber tariff,” about which these gentlemen prate so 
loudly, in 1886 we find the price of salt 61 cents a barrel in the New 
York market, and in 1877 it was being produced and sold as low as 
55 cents a barrel, packed in a barrel worth 25 cents, or the salt was 
being sold at an equivalent of 6 cents a bushel for the net salt; and 
775 these people propose to strike a deadly and fatal blow at the salt 
interest. 

The same committee makes the following statement in regard to 
the practical effect of the removal of the duty on salt, assuming, as 
they do, forthe purposes of their argument, that the removal of the 
duty would reduce the cost of the salt in this country at a corre- 
sponding ratio. 

The following is their statement : 


Fine salt for dairying purposes comes from England in sacks holding 224 pounds 
and pays a duty of 12 cents per hundred pounds, equal to about 27 cents per sack. 
The best quality of this salt sells in New York for about $2.25 per sack, or say 1 
centa pound. One poe of salt is usually added to 16 pounds of butter, so the 
salt in each pound of butter costs in this market I ofa cent. If, now, the duty of 
27 cents a sack be removed and the market price correspondingly fall, there will 
be a saving to the butter maker of about one-eighth of the present cost, equal to 
about sr a cent for each pound of butter made. In other words, removal of the 
12-cent tariff on dairy salt 
pounds of butter made. 

Is this saving to the butter maker or the consumer of butter worth the sacrifice 
of the dairy salt-making interest of the United States? 


But this statement and this suggestion have no force in the light of 
events. I undertake to say, and I say it with a full knowledge of 
the exact condition of the salt business in the United States, that 
the removal of the duty on salt would have just two effects: First, 
to close, or substantially close, all the salt manufactories of the United 
States. It would obliterate the capital now invested therein. It 
would drive the persons employed to seek other employment, and 
crowd the other occupations, and cheapen the 3 to be given. 
Thereupon, the industry being destroyed, this country, with its sixty- 
odd millions of people, every one of whom uses salt, would be at the 
mercy of the foreign producer and importer. Then we should have 
salt again where it stood prior to the war; we would then be back 
1 a good old ante bellum Democratic times, and in case of war bo 

elpless. 

There are no “‘trusts” in the manufacture of salt, no combination, 
except to cheapen the outlay of the manufacturer in putting his salt 
into the market. It is an article of American production, and while 
it yields but a trifling revenue to the Government, it affords remu- 
nerative employment to alarge number of people. As to whether or 
not the 5 of the duty would destroy the industry, I subjoin a 
further statement from the salt manufacturers of New York. 

Tt is as follows: 

Salt imported for packers’ use and commonly known as “Liverpool ground,” 

s a duty of 8 cents per hundred pounds, equal to 
Se, iy comes in bulk — at 8 rice of salt in the United States 


hould be reduced to the extent indicated by these fi it is clear that the do- 
— — would receive but 65 pre a ton for the salt that he makea, 


ucer of cream- 


save the creamery and dairymen 1 cent for every 128 
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As fuel 7 ps for making a ton of salt costs a little over $1, the salt manufac- 
tories of this region, and in fact of all the salt-making regions of the United States, 
must inevitably close. With the salt-works of this country closed and the plants 
diamantled, the market would bein the hands of English manufacturers and prices 
would probably reach, if not surpass, those of twenty-five years ago. We trust 
that such a condition of affairs may be averted. 

It is true now, and I admit it, that the blow would fall heavier at 
first upon the New York manufacturers than upon the manufacturers of 
Michigan or my own district; but it would be equally finally fatal 
to the manufacturers of salt everywhere. I adopt and make a part 
of my speech the following letter from one of the most intelligent 
men of my district, so far as the knowledge of the salt industry is 
concerned, a gentleman who has been with and of the salt industry or 
the Ohio and Kanawha Valleys to my certain knowledge for more than 
twenty-five years; has grown with its growth, participated in the 
struggles of that industry, was with it when it was a magnificent 
enterprise, stood by it in its zenith of prosperity, and has struggled 
to uphold it when, under the pressure of domestic competition and 
assailed by foreign competition, it has grown to be a smaller and less 
lucrative enterprise—Col. George McQuigg, general agent of the Ohio 
River Salt Company, the headquarters of which is located at Pom- 
eroy,in my district. He gives an intelligent statement of the in- 
evitable effect of the removal of the remaining duty on salt. 


OFFICE OF OHIO River Sart COMPANY, 
Pomeroy, Ohio, February 3, 1888. 


Drar GENERAL: Yours was received some days ago, but I have been sick with 
cold, which is the reason of delay in answering. You understand the situation 
here, and I can only refresh your memory with few of the arguments. 

The consumption of salt now is about 60,000,000 bushels, or an equivalent of 1 
bushel for each inhabitant; one-third of the supply is foreign salt and the balance 
domestic production. It is sold at about 12 cents per bushel so that the great op- 
pression upon the people amounts to about 12 cents annually. Domestic salt is 
sold here at substantially the same price that Liverpool salt is sold at Liverpool. 
Foreign salt supplies almost the entire seaboard from Galveston, Tex., to Bangor, 
Me., and inland on line from Galveston to Little Rock, Ark., thence to Nashville, 
Tenn., and thence to Bangor; and it supplies that territory for the reason that 
they have cheaper freights into all that eee than can be had for the domestic 
salt, even after paying the 4 cents per bushel duty, and free salt will give to the 
foreign 9 just that much more territory to supply that the $1.60 per ton 
duty off will carry it from the line where it is now met further inland. 

e have made no money for ten years in the manufacture here. Immediately 
after the war, when the entire Southern country was bare of such by reason of 
the blockade of the Poa pes ac we, unfortunately for us, made some money 
on salt, and the war tariff still being on to help meet the necessities of the Gov- 


ernment, the industry then paying a heavy internal tax, indaced a Jarge amount 
of capital to go into the man ture, but so soon as the tariff was reduced our in- 
dustry languished, and plants that cost $100,000 have been sold for what the 


wreck would bring, in one instance $2,500 for furnace that cost over $100,000. We 
have in this country now, including Michigan, New York, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia, capacity to make all the salt thatthe demand in the whole country re- 
Tes. 
as already shown, we only supply two-thirds of the required demand now, 
sith free salt the English importers would soon be masters of the situation, 
« then, with the domestic industry crushed out, they can name their own price, 
ai eee in case of any future troubles, so that the supply would be cut off, we 
are left in as bad condition for the whole country as the South was during the war. 
The whole industry is the result of labor, except small royalty for the coal con- 
sumed in its manufacture, and also small royalty for the timber in the forest, of 
which the package is made, and the money expended in the industry will, when 
we are paralyzed by free salt, go into the pockets of English makers instead of be- 
ing distributed here. 


Yours, truly, 
GEO. McQUIGG. 

Ineed add no more, Mr. Chairman, I have seen the growth and 
development and decline of this industry myself. I have seen the 
encroachment of domestic competition coming legitimately from 
Michigan and circumscribing the territory in which our own salt 
wassold. That was the result of legitimate enterprises by American 
citizens, and against it no word of clamor was raised. But now that 
this industry is narrowed down to the minimum of profit, when it is 
being operated for the laboring man more than for the capitalist, I 
want to raise my voice, without hesitation, in solemn protest against 
the removal of the only barrier that stands between the absolute de- 
3 of this industry and its present scarcely remunerative con- 

on. 

There are in my district quite a large number of Jaboring men who 
depend upon this industry for theirsupport. Their wives and children 
look toit for their daily bread, ene andeducation. These hardy 
men erected their homes and raised their roof-trees in the Ohio and 
Kanawha Valleys in view of the profitto them of employment in this 
industry. They have by their sturdy attention to business and their 
honest industry cheapened the American production of salt in the 
ratio which I have already mentioned. Now, without any reason but 
the cold-blooded hostility of the southern free-trader to northern la- 
bor and northern laboring men, they see impending over them the 
sword of destruction. I appeal on their behalf that this blow shall 
not fall; I demand that my people shall be protected from this out- 
rage. Standing here in my place, as their representative, I protest 
on their behaléthat this wrong be not done. 


BUT WHAT OF WOOL! 


IfI believed that Mr. Cleveland, in his message to the people of the 
United States, was not actuated by any feeling of resentment toward 
the people of the North, who never did, and, thank God, never will 
vote for him for President, I could discuss his position on the wcol 
question with a greater degree of equanimity, and I suppose that I 
am bound by that Christian charity which ought to actuate us all to 
give te Mr. Cleveland the benefit of the doubt as to his actual feel- 
ings aud motives. 


It seems passing strange, however, that he should attack the in- 
dustries of a section of the country that did not vote for him, and 
yet pass over without assault a line of industries standing upon the 
same footing by every consideration of justice and policy. If any 
man can tell me upon what different basis for the purposes now 
under consideration the wool of Ohio stands from the rice of South 
Carolina, I would like him to doit. If any man can point out to me 
wherein the salt product of the struggling little industry of my dis- 
trict differs in essence and quality for this purpose from the sugar 

roduct of Louisiana I wonld like to have him do it, and when he 
as done it successfully, I confess, Mr. Chairman, that my mind will 
be relieved of a grave and most unpleasant suspicion. 

The attitude of the President towards these industries is shaped 
and molded by the election returns of 1881 and the prospective 
election returns of 1888. And in this connection, while I am won- 
derfully glad that coal and iron ore are not on the free-list in 
although I fear they are there by indirection, I wonld be glad if some 
gentleman would show me the difference in quality for this 
between iron ore and coal, and salt and lumber and wool. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] in his opening 
speech, when interrupted about the principle upon which the Ways 
and Means Committee had framed this bill in this respect, and 
when driven to answer why they did not put coal and iron ore on 
the free-list, he said: 

Some things you can do and some things you can’t do.” ` 

Ah! Mr. Chairman, the men of Ohio and Michigan and Illinois 
and Iowa were not permitted to go before that committee and de- 
mand the protection of their staple products, but the States of Ala- 
bama and Georgia were heard to threaten the Democratic solid 
column if they dared with ruthless hands to strike a blow against 
the magnificent development going on to-day in Alabama and Geor- 
gia in the development of iron and coal; and I thank God for that. 
The men of my district, of my State, and of my section are greatly 
interested in these two staple products of the country, and I was glad 
when I learned that these men dared not strike at these commodi- 
ties. They will wish they had been more cowardly; they will wish 
that the element of cowardice had entered more largely into their 
consideration and judgment; they will wish that when they turned 
and fled from the threats of the coal men and the iron men of Vir- 
ginia and Georgia and Alabama and other southern constituencies 
they had also fled from the wrath of the wool men and the salt men 
and the lumber men and the flax men andthe pottery men, and the 
tens of thousands of other men of the industries of the country 
whose 8 they have trampled in the dust. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of wool. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bynum], candid man that he is, brave man as he is too 
to fight the industries of his State, destroy the best products of her 
magnificent growth in order that he may keep step with the reaction- 
ary Democracy, fell into the same mistake thatso many have fallen in 
regard to the effect that the changes of the tariff have had upon the 
wool production of the country. And, Mr. Chairman, I append here 
a statement which exactly illustrates the difficulty into which my 
friend fell, I give the table and will comment upon it: 

FACT AXD FICTION ABOUT WOOL. 


The following tables are from the Pittsburgh Post, and are intended to show 
. — sheep- raising in the States named has declined after twenty years of high 


1860—Low tariff: 
Sheep in Pennsylvania 
Sheep in Ohio 
Sheep in New York ... 
Prices—fine....... 
Prices—medium 
Prices—coarse ....-. 


Prices—medium > os 
OCB — COREG 4 
Some of tho results: 
Decrease of sheep in three States after twenty years high prices . 550,000 
Decrease in prices—fine wool 23 to 26 
Medium wool .. 
Coarse Wo 
Now the facts are exactly the reverse, if the cunning arithmet 
had put them in their proper place, as follows: 


Low tariff, High tariff, Low tariff, 
1860. 1883. 1288, 


Sheep in Pennsylvania 1,631,540 | 1, 803, 336 984, 891 
Sheep in Ohio 3.450. 767 | 5,050,541 | 4, 106, 622 
Sheen in New York 2,617,855 | 1,732, 332 1, 564, 067 

7, 700, 162 8, 586, 269 6, 655, 580 


In 1883 the tariff was reduced so as to allow the yarn and goods (viz, worsted), 
which require the wool of these particular States for their production, to come in 
ata lower figure than we can make them at home. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS. 
Increase of sheep in three States after twenty years of high protection. 880, 047 
Decrease of sheep in three States after four years reduced tariff. ...... 1, 050, 582 

If worsted yarns and wools were restored to their position under the law of 
1867, their importation would stop, our home mills get to work, and the wools of 
these three States be again in demand, at such prices as would make sheep-rais- 
ing profitable and result in a very great increase of their flocks. 
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The decreased price was caused by the decreased demand. The reduction from 
1860 to 1883 was a natural result of increased prodaction under a high tariff, and 
sheep growers were satisfied with the prices, or they would not have added to 
their flocks. Asa result of the tariff of 1833, however, the price declined to the 
ruinous figures which caused the decrease in the clip, and to that reduction only 
is the decrease due, and not to twenty years of high tariff, as claimed in the ar- 
ticle quoted. 

He avails himself of the figures which show the number of sheep 

-in 1860 in certain of the sheep-growing States. Then he takes the 
figures of 1887 and gives prices, etc., but he forgot to divide this 
scope of time from 1860 to 1887 into three periods, and thereby 
hangs an absolute dew onstration of the fact that figures will lie. It 
appears that under the low tariff the total number of sheep in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New York was 7,706,162, and that under the high 
tariff up to 1883 they had increased to 8,586,209. Then, following 
the reduction of 1883, which was the first blow delivered upon the 
sheep-growing interest of this country by the Democratic party, 
the sheep fell down to 6,655,580. This straightens ont my friend’s 
figures and relieves him from the singular position that he got him- 
selfinto. I append here the prices of wool under three classifica- 
tions as given by George W. Bond & Co., of Boston, under the tariff 


of 1868 to 1883 and then from 1884 to 1836, inclusive: 
Average prices under the free tariff. 


Medium. | Coarse. | Average. 


36 36 
35 30 34 
35 33 35 
42 41 42 
62 58 61 
56 62 57 
47 41 46 
48 41 46 
43 37 41 
37 30 36 
48 31 43 
35 31 33 
47 43 46 
46 38 33 
45 35 41 
44 35 40 
Average prices under the reduced tariff. 
1884 37 4 30 23 
1885 Š St 32 28 33 
1886 .. 34 35 35 35 


These figures tell the whole story, and demonstrate the fact that 
figures, while they may be made to lie, nevertheless very often spoil 
the force of the most impetuous argument. The wool-growers of 
this country are intelligent people, and they are not petitioning 
Congress at this time to restore the tax of 1467 without knowing 
what it is they are talking about. The effect of the reduction of 1883 
upon the wool industry is better shown in the table which I now ap- 
pend, which shows the number of sheep in each group of States fron. 
1880 to 1887-and the rise and fall of the industry. The States are 

uped, first, reading downward, the whole United States, then the 
estern States, then the Sonthern States, then the Pacific coast, 
then the Territories and the Middle States, then the New England 
States. And this table, Mr. Chairman, exhibits in language more 
eloquent than I can use the effect that the tariff of 1867 had in stimu- 
lating the wool industry and the reduction of 1883 had in prostrat- 
ing it. 
Table showing the number of sheep in each group of States, 1890-1837. 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 
Total United States 40, 785, 900 | 43, 569, 899 | 45, 016, 224 | 49, 237, 291 
13, 845, 938 | 15, 638, 829 
11, 916. 911 | 12, 973, 860 
685, 508 | 9, 067, 837 
5, 351,247 | 6,320, 000 
3, 830,976 | 3, 848, 513 
885, 646 | 1, 388, 25 
1885 | 1886. | 1887. 
48, 322, 331 | 44, 759, 314 
15, 131, 912 | 14, 332, 538 
11, 534, 652 241, 449 
745, 058 52 


The rate of increase, as shown by this exhibit, from 1878 to 1888 
was 7 per cent. per annum. Projecting that ratio of increase through 
the years 1883 to 1887, we should have had for 1884 52,300,000; for 
1885, 56, 000, 000; for 1886, 59,900,000; for 1887, 64, 000, 000; while, in 
fact, Mr. Chairman, the total number of sheep in 1887 was but, in 
round numbers, 44,000,000; a loss, as compared with the undoubted 


situation had the change not taken place, of 20,000,000 of sheep. 
Thus the small reduction of the tariff revenue has depleted the wool 
industry to the extent of 20,000,000 of sheep. Andif that be true, 
what will be the effeet of putting wool on the free-list? i 

There are 700,000 flock-owners in the United States. In 1850 we 
had but 21,000,000 of sheep in the United States. In 1860, after ten 
years of Democratie administration, we had but 22,000,000 of sheep. 
In 1870 we had 29,000,000; in 1830, in round numbers, 44,000,000 ; In 
1883, 50,000,000, or more than double what we had in 1860. This in- 
dustry furnished employment for 1,200,000 men. It employed more 
than $00,000,000 of capital, and was producing a product of abont 3 
per cent. net. Strike down this industry, and you destroy $500,000,000 
of the wealth of the country only in so far as the carcasses of the 
sheep reduces the grand aggregate of destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, under a Democratic administration, with wool on 
the free-list, substantially, I have seen in my own district thonsands 
and tens of thousands of sheep slaughtered in the fall of the year for 
their hams and pelts. They were worth but a little over 50 cents a 
head, and there was but little profiton them at that price. I have 
seen this industry spring up as though touched by the lamp of Alade 
din; I have seen intelligent farmers of my district search the world 
forimproved breeds ofsheep, and I haveseen the flocks dotting the hill- 
sides, grazing in the valleys, gai and prospering everywhere, 
There was music in the friendly appeal of the sheep as it came “dumb 
before hershearers” and deposited in the treasury of the farm her fleecy 
contribution to the general prosperity of the country. I have seen 
this tide of industrial prosperity e ed; it rose no higher; it stood 
still; it began to ebb, but it reached a point where if it could be let 
alone the farmer could live; the farmer could do something with it. 
But I have seen the ruthless Democratic party, instigated thereto, 
as I am compelled to believe, by a spirit of envy and hostility to the 
section where the sheep industry has grown and prospered, lift its 
vandal hand and hold over the industry a sword more threatening 
than the fabled sword of Damocles, I have seen these flocks grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, in many instances fading away; I have 
seen the farmer with blanched cheeks read of the assaults upon his 
industry by the Chief Magistrate of this nation, who was under an 
oath to to administer his mighty office in the fear of the Almight, 
and for the benefit of the people of the whole country, and as I spea! 
to-day, Mr. Chairman, the representatives of millions of dollars of 
this kind of property stand with their ear, figuratively, at the tele- 
graph, as in the oldendays when listening to ascertain how far north 
the flood of rebellion was coming, how near to Nashville the army of 
Hood had made its bloody track, how near to Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville the columns of Bragg and Kirby Smith had proceeded, how far 
into Pennsylvania the great army of Lee had come. So stand these 
farmers listening, listening, and their question is, How near to the 
farms of Ohio has the free-trade column of destruction advanced? 
Where is Mills, with his spirit of destruction? How near is this 
vandal horde, with their weapons of inevitable disaster to the flocks 
in the fields of the wool-growers of the country? 

Business is paralyzed, nobody will buy wool, nobody will raise 
sheep, nobody will trust in the hands of the Democratic party an 
industry so delicate, so grand, so intimately connected with the best 
interests of the agriculturists of this country as this. But pass 
this bill, Mr. Chairman, and I will tell you what they will do. The 
spirit of 1861 is not dead north of the Ohio River, and they will ac- 
cept your assault upon that industry as a declaration that, with the 
Democratic party permanently in power, the ple of the North 
are to be hewers of wood and drawers of water tor the benefit of the 
people of the South; that the old ery to which I adverted in the 
early part of my speeeh, that our people are ‘‘small-fisted farmers 
and greasy mechanics,” the mud-sills of society,” is again the dom- 
inating voice of the Democratic party. They have a weapon in 
their hands, and they know how to use it. That weapon in the 
hands of the freeman comes down— 

“As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 
But execute the freeman's will as lightnings do the will of God.” 
They will drive from power this Democratic party, and they will re- 
establish the old Republican party that, throngh its benign legisla- 
tion, built up these industries and made this land blossom like the 
rose. 
RAW MATERIALS, 

Mr. Chairman, the advocates of the Mills bill have placed them- 
selves in the most humiliating position by the course they have taken 
upon the subject of what the theorist in this country is pleased to 
call “raw material.” The first assault upon the protective system of 
the country was based upon the specious and attractive claim that 
all raw materials used in the mannfacturesin this country ought to 
come into the country free of tariff taxes; and the unintelligent state- 
ments of the President have made this same idea the watchword and 
the rallying ery of the free-traders of the country. No greater mis- 
use of words, no greater confusion of ideas ever emanated from man 
than just what has grown out of this argument. What is free raw 
material? The people of my State do not produce it. We have no 
free raw material in any just or proper sense. If there is such a thin 
as free raw material produced in this country, it strikes me, and 
think it must strike everybody else, that iron-ore is about the best 
type of free raw material. It is the original product that enters 
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into all the manufactures of iron and steel—think of it—trace the 
iron product backward or trace it forward, as you like, see the won- 
derful journey over which it travels. 

But, Mr. Chairman, is iron ore raw material? How came it there 
by the mountain side, piled up, stacked up ready for shipment, and 


rusting? The royalty upon a ton of it, as it lay buried in its raw 
condition in the monntain side, was only a trifle per ton. But labor 
attacked the mountain side, and under the blows of labor the mount- 
ains travailed forthwith and produced the offspring, iron-ore. It is 
cheap, it is coarse. You do not have toput a guard over it as it lays 
there. No man can steal enongh of it to be profitable. You need 
not shelter it from the rains and storms, for it cannot be injured. 
But follow it as labor takes hold of it, transports it to the blast fur- 
nace, the rolling-mill; and follow it along the shining pathway that 
it travels until it makes its appearance in the hands of the watch- 
maker in the form of the main-spring of the watch—a substance so 
refined, so beantiful, so wonderful that it is worth more per penny- 
weight than the finest gold—and yet the magnificent transformation 
of the crude ore at the mountain side is but the result of the combi- 
nation of labor and capital—twin coursers, harmonious allies—and 
the transformation spoken of in the fable of Aladdin’s lamps was not 
more wonderful than has been this transformation. The iron ore 
was the finished product of the miner. It was not raw material to 
him. The pig-iron was the finished product of the furnaceman; so 
itis every step of the way until it reaches the watch-maker in the 
form of the finished product of the steel-spring maker. 


Take wool. The farmer clears the land, pays the taxes on it, earns 
the money by the sweat of his face for that purpose, pastures his 
sheep, raises the corn and the hay for their food during the winter, 
erects the sheds and sheep-cots for their protection from the storm 
and inclemency of the season, herds and eares for the sheep, nurses 
and rears the lambs, shears the wool, prepares it for market, aud 
carries it to the purchaser; his money is in it in the form of interest 
on his investment; his labor is in it; the product of his farm is in 
it, and when he disposes of it, it is his perfeeted, completed, forever 
fmished product, What right has the manufacturer to call the wool 
of the farmer raw material in this great sense for the purposes of 
this inquiry, in a greater than the farmer, has the right to 
call the product of the loom raw material, because it isnot yet made 
into clothing? The policy of protection extends to all the labor of 
the country ; it recognizes no such thing as raw material, if that ma- 
terial is produced in America, and is the product of the labor and 
capital, and the genius and enterprise of the American producer. 

The talk here is about protected industries; what does that mean? 
To me it is a sound and nothing more, Like a tale told by an idiot, 
fall of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Our position is that there 
are no industries in this country that produces anything that are not 
protected, if not directly then indirectly. Gentlemen talk about dis- 
crimination. The true policy of protection is to protect by tariff 
taxation the industries of this country which come in competition 
with the industries of the old countries, to the end that they ma 
produce the articles necessary for the comfort of the American citi- 
zens 3 aud the purchasers of our commodities wherever 
found, and that in so doing we protect and stimulate and build up 
and make I spate every industry in this country which produces 
anything thatthe American citizen or his neighbor abroad buys and 
uses 


Mr. Chairman, there are several items here which I would like to 
have spoken about, but time would fail me to attempt to notice all 
eee u and unjust discriminations in this bill of abomi- 
nations. 

The general result of my argument is, that the country under the 
administration of the political party to which I belong has grown 
in wealth and prosperity in aratio never before witnessed in the de- 
velopment of any country on earth; and it has not been shown on 
the other side, and with all due t to the very able men who 
are to follow in defense of this bill, it will not be shown here why 
it is that under their administration and under the operation of the 
laws which they are proud of, this country stood still or retrograded 
in the great march of progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against the passage of this bill. I protest 
against it because the men engaged in the industrial pursuits of this 
country, which are absolutely atin to the great farming interests of 
the country, and upon which the farmer depends for his market and 
for the profits upon his agricultural productions, are almost uniformly 
opposed tothis measure. There is nothing to be gained by it. There 
is no reason forit. The Republicans on this side of the House will 
present, doutless, if not in the form of a bill, certainly in the form of 
more than one amendment to this bill, a substantial method by which 
the difficulties complained of, so far as they exist, can be gotten rid 
of. There is no argument which I have heard that justifies a tax upon 
sugar. There is no argument which I have heard that justifies a tax 
upon rice. There is no argument in favor of free raw material that 
justifies leaving the protective duties upon iron, iron ore, and bitumi 
nous coal, and at the same time striking down the Northern products 

of wool, lumber, and salt, and, generally, the protected products of 
the country. Not only have the friends of this bill started out upon 
a principle which long ago was the turning point in the t com- 
mercial controversy when they sought to wreck the nation, but they 


have followed it up by framing a bill so sectional in its character that 
it appeals to every Northern man to stand like a wall of fire against 
its passage. 
Mr. Chairman, I look with an eye unswerving in faithand a confi- 
dence born of intelligent study of the whole situation to the re-en- 
tering into power and place in this Government of the Republi- 
can party—a party that, coming back to the old familiar position 
it occupied for almost a quare of a century, will find the beauti- - 
ful traces of its handiwork not yet quite fully obliterated from the 
commercial map of the nation by the untrained and inexperienced 
Democratic rulers—the old 787 of liberty, conscience, of equal 
rights and justice to all men, that laid deep and strong the foundation 
upon which this mighty superstructure of a free and prosperous gov- 
ernment has been builded. It will come back wiser, and by its obser- 
vations of the failure of its opponents, by the assaults e upon its 
industrial system by those seeking to drag the prosperity of the 
country down, coming back re-ordained by the popular voice of the 
people of the country to again rescue the nation, it will be able to 
refurnish and rebeautify the magnificent structure it created, and 
which has been the pride and glory of American citizenship ; it will 
lay the foundation of commercial prosperity deeper, and it will build 
the beautiful temple broader, higher, more glorious. I see in the 
uprising of the people everywhere against this monstrous system of 
cheap labor and cheap production the omens of coming victory. I 
hear the advancing notes of a triumphant song of free labor, well- 
paid labor, educated labor, remunerative capital, fair and just dis- 
tribution of burdens and profits, and an era of prosperity, both com- 
mercial and political, such as neither this Government nor any other 
government ever experienced before on earth. 
There is a rainbow in the sky 
Above the paths where lightnings trod. 
‘Twas written by a hand on high, 
It is the autograph of God. 
[Lond applause on the Republican side. ] 
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HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, May 3, 1888. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry. 
and to facilitate the exportation of live stock and their products, to extirpate 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It was to be expected that there would be some dif- 
ference of opinion, and perhaps a very radical one, about some of the 
provisions of this bill, and it may be that, as asserted by the Senator 
from Michigan, that difference of opinion arises from a lack of appre- 
ciation of the danger liable to result from the existence and spread 
of contagious diseases among domestic animals. The importance of 
this subject certainly should not be underrated by the Senate. 

It was gone over in 1884, and yesterday the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. PADDOCK] ar; the case very strongly, and I think very con- 
clusively, in regard to the propriety and shakes necessity of some 
effective legislation on this ca Siena subject. It affects not alone 
the interests of owners of cattle but also all the people, because it 
relates to the food supply of this country, and to some extent of the 
world, That this country should ever be seriously short of food 


seems to most people an unfounded proposition, but it may occur at 


any time, and from no quarter is there so much danger as from the 
spread of contagious diseases among our domestic animals. 

As population becomes more dense, precautions against the spread 
of infectious and contagious diseases among persons becomes more 
necessary, and with increasing density of population comes of course 
greater numbers of animals, their greater proximity, and a consequent 

reater danger of the incurrence and spread of disease. This danger 
is still further increased by the more active and constant transit of 
cattle from one portion of the country to another, arising from the op- 
portunities presented and by the necessities of the situation. This 
greater danger must be met by legislation corresponding thereto. 

It was one thing to have a population of ten or fifteen million 
people, with an immense area of virgin territory beyond and all 
about them, with communities and individuals separated by such 
distances that, whatever there was of disease, however epidemic 
in its character, the results were practically sporadic, and entirely 
different to have on the same territorial space 60,000,000 people, in- 
creasing at the rate of perhaps 2,000,000 each year, and in the mean 
time intercourse immensely quickened. 

The disease of pleuro-pneumonia, with which this bill mainly 
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deals, is an importation coming, I think, according to common con- 
sent, from the Channel Islands. It is not only swiftly epidemic, but 
insidions and deadly. It sometimes takes as much as nine months 
for the disease to manifest itself after exposnre. During all this 
period of time the diseased animals may be transported from place 
to place, spreading the contagion; and I have no doubt it has hap- 
pened that many a cattle-owner has yielded to the temptation to 
sell for shipment when he knew or had reason to believe that his 
animals had been exposed, in order that the loss which he fears may 
result therefrom may be unloaded upon other and innocent persons, 
-This bill has a provision in it covering cases of that kind, which is 
of great value, aud which, if adopted, will alone be worth all the dis- 
cussion and agitation which have ensued. 

Mr. President, 8 loss has already occurred to cattle producers 
of the Eastern and Middle States by reason of the ravages of pleuro- 
pneumonia, not only on account of the death of animals, but on ac- 
count of the interruption of trade. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Vest) mentioned a moment ago 
the great excitement which existed in the State of Kansas in 1884 by 
reason of the supposed outbreak in a herd of cattle there of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The damage by reason of the fear of the people on 
that subject was as great as though the disease had actually existed. 

If there had been at that time ample machinery on the part of 
either the State or the National Government or both, not only to act 

romptly in investigating the character of the disease and settling it 
yond controversy, but also to have prevented its 3 spread, 
there would have been little or no fear, there would have been com- 
aratively no interruption of traffic, and therefore 5 no loss. 
t is not alone to guard against the spread of the disease that legis- 
lation is necessary, but it is to give the strongest possible assurance 
by means of known and sufficient agencies that the Government is 
ready, willing, and able to suppress the disease whenever and wher- 
ever it occurs, and thus prevent itsspread, and enableit to be stamped 
out so that there may be no fear or as little as possible, and therefore 
no unsettling of values and no interruption of trade beyond that 
which the known situation requires. 

In the midst of such a scare as occurred in Kansas in 1884 and as 
has come since in Missouri, Illinois, and elsewhere, liable to be re- 

ted at any moment,the individual man, whether dealer or producer, 
is helpless. He may feel that his own herds are sound, but he can 
not tell how soon they may become infected by reason of the move- 
ments of cattle over which he has no control, and he is at once cut 
off from certain markets by reason of which the value of his cattle 
is largely reduced. And the remedy is beyond his reach. This 
makes an emergency which can only be met by the exercise of power 
in a summary Way, and almost inevitably this power must be that 
of the General Government. Unless all the States should be acting 
upon the same line at the same time and in full accord tha remedy 
might prove inadequate. As this could not be expected, the only re- 
course is in the authority of the National Government. 

Complaint has been made through the medium of a letter read in 

- this debate from a cattle-drover in Virginia, of the fact that Kansas 

had quarantined against the cattle of that State, It has been only 
a few days since the quarantine declared by the governor of Kansas 
against the cattle of Illinois has been removed. hile that quaran- 
tine existed, of courso cattle could not be taken from Illinois to Kan- 
sas; they could not be taken through the State, and so a great traffic 
was interrupted at the loss of large sums to the community and to 
individuals. It is possible thatif all the facts were known, the quar- 
antine was not justified, and yet so great are the interests in- 
volved, so great the possibilities of damage, that the governor of 
Kansas, as well as of any other State, is justified in acting upon sus- 
picion merely, and thereby posing against the possibility even of 
the introduction of diseased cattle within the limits of the State of 
which he is executive by the exercise of all the power conferred on 
him by the law. 

It may be, as has been often stated, that the actual danger of the 
spread of discase is overestimated. Grant it; yet after all, if it does 
break ont, as it did in Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, the damage 
is not only immense, but it creates a fear which is ever present, 
which often magnifies trifles,and the effeet of which can not be 
wholly eradicated, All the more the necessity of having at hand 
machinery so ample and in such hands that the cattle owner and 
producer may havo the greatest possible assurance of safety, and 
therefore not yield to fear. 

„It was my fortune to have been in charge of the bill which passed 
the Senate in 1881, known as“ the animal industry bill,” which was 
the first recoguition by national statute of the existence of the dis- 
ease of plourv-pnenmonia and of the necessity of serious efforts to 
exterminate it. There was no lack of opposition to the bill, within 
and without Congress. But the most virulent came from the stock 
ards at Chicago—from the men who sell stock on commission—and 
m the dealers and packers of that great city. They not only tel- 
hed to every Senator, saying that there was no pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the country, but they filled the newspapers with denuncia- 
tions of the bill, and employed an attorney of national reputation, 
paying him $25,000 as a fee, to come to Washington and urge its de- 
eat, By reason of this opposition the bill was shorn of some of its 
most valuable provisions and passed in a much less acceptable shape 
than it should have done. But it was better than nothing, and in 


connection with ample appropriations since made has resulted in 
much good. 

It was somewhat of a surprise when a conple of years later a del- 
ogation appeared here headed by the leading stock-yards commision 
man of Chicago, and one who had done more effective work publicly 
and privately against the animal industry bill than auy one else, de- 
manding that legislation of the most drastic character should be 
adopted for the suppression of plenro-pnenmonia; accompanying it 
by a denunciation of the Agricultural Department, and insisting 
that the work of extermination should be placed in the hands of an 
independent commission. 

It soon became apparent that the legislation was the minor thing, 
and that what was chiefly desired was a commission which should 
have full and complete control of the question of quarantine trans- 
portation and of all other things having to do with the suppression 
of pleuro-pneumonia. This was to some extent accounted for by the 
fact that the offices of commissioners, etc., had already been parceled 
out, and the delegation embraced chiefly those who hoped to thus 
get upon the Government pay-roll. But this desire for office was 
soon found to be only a part, and not a large part, of the plan in- 
volved in the proposition for a cattle commission. 

Mr. President, the most powerful, the most unscrupulous, combi- 
nation that exists to-day in the United States is the combination of 
beef and pork packers, having their headquarters at Chicago, with 
branch organizations at Kansas City and Saint Louis. There is no 
trust or combination, whether it be the oil trust, the sugar trust, 
the copper trust, or a trust of any other name or kind, which has had 
80 8 or so baleful an influence as this combination of packers. 

Vor years the price of cattle to the producers has been going down. 
The averagedecline during the past four years has been fully 25 per 
cent., and during that period of time the price of beef to the consumer 
has been kept up. Every dollar of loss to the producer has gone into 
the pockets of the Chicago combine. The members of this combine 
have alone benefited by a decline of prices which has broken up 
many and seriously damaged all the producers of beef cattle in the 
United States. So perfect is the organization and so complete its 
system that it knows in advance not only how many cattle will ar- 
rive in Chicago each day, but also the names of shippers, where 
shipped from, etc. Every morning an agent of the 05 ne inspects 
the cattle in the stock-yards and fixes a price upon them, which is 
the price they must be sold for unless the combine chooses to make 
a reduction. There is no competition for purchase. None is per- 
mitted. No commission man would dare break the prices fixed by the 
combine by bidding over them. It would be the last business he 
would do about the sto¢ék-yards. Occasionally, when the number of 
cattle coming in is light, prices are raised a fraction. This stimu- 
lates shipments, and before the cattle reach Chicago the prices are 
put back to the old level or lower. 

Under the operations of this combine the price of cattle has de- 
clined unnecessarily more than $10 a head. It has been put at even 
more than twice that by good judges, but itis safe to say that on 
every steer of three years old and upwards, produced west of the 
Mississippi River, during the past four years the actual market value 
has been reduced by means of this combination not less than the 
amount named. The damage to the State of Kansas alone during 
that period of time has been more than $40,000,000, and this sum has 
gone into the pockets of the combine. Their profits last year are 
stated to be over $50,000,000, which represents that amount of loss to 
the producer, 

It would seem that profits of this amount would soon satiate those 
who receive them. No, Mr. President, power of that kind, and I 
guess of all kinds, grows by what it feeds on, and the man who 
(and there is more than one of them) has made $50,000,000 out of 
this business wants another $50,000,000—yea, another $100,000,000— 
as bad as he wanted the first $50,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, the idea was conceived by these men to help 
themselves to increased profits by getting control, by law, of the en- 
tire cattle business of the United States, and it was in pursuance of 
that purpose that they sent a committee down here last year and 
the year before. It was in pursuance of that purpose that they 
have had a representative here during the present session to get Con- 
gress to provide for a commission with enormous powers, which they 
expected to control. ‘ 

ee how useful the powers of such a bill as they proposed, ad- 
ministered by a commission under their control, could be made to 
the cattle ring. The power to declare quarantine is the power to 
stimulate or repress shipments—the power to determine over what 
lines ofroad cattle should be shipped and to what places, and where 
unloaded in transit. Under this power Chicago could be made the 
only Western market for cattle. The administration of the powers 
of the bill they proposed wonld put other millions of money, drawn 
from the impoverished producers of cattle, into their already overtilled 
pockets. It wasascheme for dominion, and they could afford to em- 
ploy and pay plausible and unscrupulous agents to promote it, and 
to spend other sums to get control of cattle organizations, whose 
resolutions they could thereby manipulate. The result to be 
achieved was so stupendous that they did not hesitate to bring to 
their aid the most unscrupulous misrepresentations, to resort to per- 
sonal defamation, to make sure of it. 

So powerful a combination was bound to have allies, It has had 
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them, with or without constraint, in the railroads which center at 
Chicago, and to some extent perhaps in other railroadsas well. The 
eattle ring controls vast shipments. The railroads knuckle to them 
for business. Chicagoisa great cattle mart. But not content with 
handling the cattle brought there, and deriving profits from them 
alone, the cattle ring levied contribution from the railroads on all 
the cattle shipped by—not through—Chicago on their way east. 
Fifteen dollars per car was the amount of this tribute taken from the 
cattle producer, so that it did not make any difference whether all 
roads led to this new Rome or not, because the cattle transported 
upon roads which went elsewhere had to pay tribute. 

Their allies, the railroads, have enabled them to break down small 
packers and also to a great extent local butchers in a great radius 
around Chicago, so that cattle can not be butchered except they are 
sent to Chicago. From there they are sent in the shape of carcasses 
back to the localities from where they were shipped to be sold at re- 
tail. The country is fast coming to a condition where it can only eat 
its breakfast by permission of the cattle ring. It can do so now only 
by submitting to what is practically extortion. Prices to consumers 
remain as they did when the producer got 25 per cent, more than he 
does now, and meanwhile the number of cattle in the country has 
been proportionately greatly reduced. 

It may seem strange to many that the railroads should have been 
drawn into an alliance against the producersof cattle, whose pros- 
perity would seem to be a part’ of the prosperity of the roads them- 
selves. Tt was not the work of the railroad stockholders. 

It is one of the mysteries, and miseries, too, of railroad manage- 
ment, that those who are in most absolute control are not the men 
who own the stock. There probably is not a freight agent or a gen- 
eral manager of a railroad in the United States, who has anythin 
more than a mere nominal interest, if even so much, in the roa 
which he controls. He puts rates up or down, he gives to one man 
at the expense of another at his own sweet will, with little or no 
care for the permanent interest of the property which is under his 
control, 

If railroads were managed by the men who own them and by men 
living along the lines, and therefore in a condition to appreciate 
local conditions and needs, they would not be under the ban of an 
intelligent public opinion as now. 

As those who manage the roads have no financial connection with 
them, and therefore no hope of any direct return for services ren- 
dered except in the shape of salary, it is not to be wondered at 
perhaps that they should be drawn into speculations in which the 
only capital they furnished was their official place. At all events 
they have become interested in stock-yards and in various enterprises 
connected with the roads they managed, and the cattle combine no 
doubt found other ways to make them useful to their projects. 

In this and in other ways railroads have been perverted from the 
purpose of their creation, until they have become in effect the allies 
of wrongful combinations and the instrument of illegitimate private 

ain. 

A great strike occurred over in Pennsylvania a few months ago, em- 
bracing 30,000 or 40,000 employés of one of the most powerfal rail- 
roads of the country. I do not believe that there is any observing 
man who has not come to the conclusion that the misfortunes of that 
railroad company, which have been visited upon its employés, grew 
out of the fact that it departed from its legitimate business of trans- 

ortation, and entered upon the production of coal, the owning, the 
olding, the controlling of immense areas of coal land, with a view 
to the final control of the price of anthracite coal; and because the 
at scheme fell through, having been extravagantly undertaken, 
it finally became necessary, in order to save the road froin the great 
and illegitimate burden which the wreck of its coal scheme pro- 
duced, to charge the losses to the wages of employés, and they struck 
in consequence. 

I yielded with some reluctance to the qualified provision found in 
this bill providing for a commission. It was a compromise, as the 
whole bill has been; and yet I view that provision eyen now with 
some suspicion. Giving all due credit to the President of the United 
States for the faithfulness which he migu be expected toobservein 
the appointment of the commissioners, I know that the railroads and 
this cattle ring, through the agencies they control, extending to the 
banks, the railroads, and throngh all the ramified industries and in- 
terests of this entire country, have avenues of approach to that offi- 
cial, as to all officials, which no other combination of men can have; 
and that aT would have one hundred chances where the cattle- 
owners would have not a single one to impress themselves upon the 
President and secure a commission which would serve them implic- 
itly at the expense of the public. 

he administration of the proposed law will involve large outlay 
The amount can not probably, with even the exercise of economy 
be less than half a million dollars per annum. Thisis alarge sum of, 
money, but the interest to be protected is an immense one. The 
Benator from Nebraska [ Mr. PADDOCK], in his admirable speech of 
yesterday, estimates the cattle of the United States to be worth more 
than $1,500,000,000. This great interest is to be protected from 

i , and to be measurably at least under the control of this com- 
mission provided for in the bill. The money isofthesmallest concern. 
The safety of the cattle interest would be cheaply obtained at an ex- 
peaditure of five millions a year. 
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The main thing is the fidelity, the honesty, the capacity of the 
commission. I am not prepared to pass final judgment upon the work 
of the present Bureau of Animal Industry, carried on under the su- 
pervision of the Commissioner of Agriculture. Ineither accuse nor 
defend; but the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Association, at its last 
convention in Kansas City, indorsed the work of the Bureau, and I 
have no reason to disbelieve the Commissioner when he states that 
great progress has been made and thgt the dread disease of pleuro- 

neumonia is in process of extinction. The Commissioner is at the 
Read of an important and permanent department of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever becomes of him the department goes on. Its 
main functions are exercised in plain view of Congress and the 
country and under a sense of responsibility which, in my judgment, 
no commission could haye unless that commission were a part of the 
machinery of the department itself. 

The present Commissioner of Agriculture came to his position with 
the reputation of being a practical agriculturist and an honest, able 
man. He has shown himself intelligent and zealous in his high 
office, and has at least fairly justified his appointment. I believed 
well of him when he was appointed, and have seen no reason to 
change my good opinion. believe he has conscientiously done 
his best in expending the large sum of money given him by Con- 
gress for the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia, He has had widely 
extended agencies under his control. They may have been perverted 
at times. I do not expect a pure civil-service reform at the hands 
of this administration any more than the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber do. I know the men who are to exercise the functions 
provided in this bill, as those existing heretofore, measurably at least, 
where the appointments are not of experts especially, will be from 
members of the Democratic party, made upon the recommendation 
of leading and official Democrats. This is to be expected. I shall not 
oppose needed legislation because it will be administered by Demo- 
crats, 

I believe that the Commissioner of Agriculture will do as well with 
the powers named in this bill, if it shall become a law, as we are 
likely to have done by anybody else. I believe there is general con- 
fidence in him on the part of those whose interests are affected; and 
whether he be good or whether he be bad, I would trust him much 
sooner than I would trust any one of this Chicago cattle combine, 
which has done so much to oppress the cattle industry, and which 
from the declaration that there was no disease in the country at all 
requiring legislation to extirpate, came down here to say that the 
country was overwhelmed with it, and that they must be put in con- 
trol of legislation desired to stamp it out. The Greeks bearing gifts 
are to be distrusted. 

Mr. President, this is side from the main question as proposed by 
the bill. I have already called attention to one provision which is 
entirely new to our legislation on this most important subject, and 
which is worthy of being embodied in a separate bill if need be. It 
is the provision which puts a direct responsibility upon the owners 
of cattle for their sale and transportation after they have been ex- 
posed to contagious disease. 

When it comes to be known that every owner of a herd of cattle 
is responsible for the exercise of a sound discretion and judgment as 
to whether his herd is infected or not or has been exposed, and that 
if with knowledge of such exposure or such infection he sells cattle 
for shipment he will be punished, a large portion of the 8 
which the country now fears from the transportation of cattle from 
one portion of the Republic to another will disappear. 

That portion of this bill which seems marked for 8 on ac- 
count of alleged infringement upon the rights of the States is not 
without warrant in what Congress has heretofore done in other di- 
rections, Some years ago there was an outbreak of yellow fever at 
New Orleans, or in that vicinity, and also at Memphis. The effect 
was disastrous to those communities, and disaster was threatened to 
all the Southern States. An emergency was presented of the gravest 
character. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], prompt to 
look after the interests of the community which he so ably repre- 
sents, introduced legislation, which passed, constituting a national 
board of health, and gave it powers as drastic, as far reaching, and 
re F of the rights of States so called as anything found in 
this bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] well said that, in the 

resence of emergencies such as that which existed last year affect- 
ing the cattle industry, Congress would make haste to do pell-mell 
what at other times it would not do at all. Perhaps the danger is 
not so imminent as it has been. It is therefore the best time to 
agree upon legislation to be enacted as a matter of sober judgment 
preparatory to future emergency, liable to come at any time, and 
thereby prevent being hurried into unwise and perhaps into uncon- 
obs Sag and certainly arbitrary action under the impulse of great 

anger. 

Therefore I think every Senator ought to feel it to be his duty to assist 
in perfecting this bill. I donot want, any more than any other Sena- 
tor, to take away from the States what is properly their d ue in the mat- 
ter of authority. I want the National Government to do that, and 
only that, which it can not only do better than the States can do, 
but which is within the purview of its constitutional authority; 
but I want that authority to go to the tarthest verge, because I can 
see in this unification of power, this singleness of action, this com- 
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bination represented by the Federal Government, that which will 
not only give the greatest assurance to the people of present safety, 
but also make sure of the future. = 

We need to get through and beyond the personal contention which 
has centered around this bill, away from the denunciation of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture by those who would usurp his function 
in order to accomplish a nefarious purpose, and away from the senti- 
ment expressed in petitions and protests presented here from day to 
day from those who fear this bill may be a blow atthe Department 
of Agriculture, something designed to rob it of its proper primacy. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Pappocx] calls my attention to 
the fact that the ene against this bill were largely begotten 
from a belief that the bill was designed to degrade the Department 
of Agriculture. Ihave been for years an advocate of building up 
that Department. I believe itought to be put upon an equality with 
all the other Executive Departments of the Government, and I be- 
lieve that the man whom the President appoints as the head of ithe 
ought to take into his Cabinet. 

In France and England important fanctions relating to vines, to 
food,and soon arecommitted to men holding higher relative rank than 
the head of our Department of Agriculture holds. The bill as originally 
proposed was designed, by the malign influences I have spoken of, to 
prevent the Commissioner of Agriculture from haying control of the 
agencies for the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia because he could 
not be relied upon to act in the interest of the Chicago cattle ring. 
But as now reported the control of the Commissioner is measurably 
preserved, although not as fully as it should be. 

I believe not only in giving chiefly and with as little limit as pos- 
sible the powers of this bill to the Commissioner of Agriculture, but 
I believe in adding to the dignity of that Department in still other 
ways. I would not, Iam sure, consciously vote for any provision 
nabs a} I thought would detract from the dignity or the power of that 
Department. Ifit has not the right man at the head of it, one can 
be found. It is not a question of men, it is a question of agency. 

The agriculturists of the United States feel that the powers of 
the Department ought to be enlarged ; that it ought to cease to be 
the foot-ball of patronageor of politics; thatit onght to be put upon 
the highest possible plane, with a strong, wise man at the head of 
it and with ample agencies under his control for the disseminating 
of information, and for the bettering of the condition of those en- 
gaged in this most useful calling. 

This bill is the result of a compromise, I did not agree to it as 
originally introduced, because I thought it was too arbitrary andin 
some respects unconstitutional. I believe in it as it stands to-day 
as reported, with the single exception of whatever objection I may 
make to the constitution of the commission, 

My objection to that is qualified largely by the fact that the Com- 
missioner of 1 poeta is to be ex officio the president of the com- 
mission. Still I can not fail to see that to some extent, at least, we 
may set up in re 
diction. The power to be exercised by this bill, and especially that 
which is objected to, is arbitrary, and must necessarily be so. It is 
summary. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] said, many 
things are to be done without trial, relying upon the judgment of the 
officer to execute, leaving after consequences to take care of them- 
selves, The home of the citizen may be invaded to some extent, his 
property taken possession of in the name, of course, of the public 
good; but it is a power that is liable to be abused. 

I would, therefore, put it as closely as possible into the hands of 
one man. I would have it in such a shape that abuses could be de- 
tected, and that responsibility for them and for all administrative 
acts could be located. I would give it to the Department of Agri- 
culture in some shape or other, because it is a great Department of 
the Governnient, one, as I said, to be magnified and not to be depre- 
ciated; a De t for to-day and to-morrow and for all time; a 
Department here under our scrutiny; a Department under daily 
scrutiny in all its machinery, more responsible to public opinion than 
any commission could possibly be. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to say that in detail, and perhaps 
to some extent in matters of substance, this bill is not open to just 
criticism; but I hope that Senators will not fail to recognize the 
magnitude of the interestinvolved; that because they object to single 
provisions they will not oppose the entire bill, but that every one 
will address himself to the question of amending, if he deems amend- 
ment necessary, and of changing if he thinks changes should be made, 
in such a way as to make it, if not all the stronger, at the same time 
more nearly in accordance with what he thinks it ought to be, always 
having in view the work that is to be done. 

- Iknow that the Senators from Texas have some jealousy upon 
this subject. That is a great State. It has got innumerable corns 
on its toes. That is one of the penalties of greatness. It has a great 
cattle industry, and the Senators from that State, and I think prop- 
erly, insist that Texas cattle have aright to be diseased if they want 
to be, and they know, I think, that nearly all of them are diseased. 

Notwithstanding that fact Texas cattle are a great and necessary 
item in the commerce of the country, and it ought not to be rudely 
touched; but if pleuro-pneumonia should ever break out upon the 

lains of Texas, the people of that State would see the difference 

tween it and the splenetic disease with which all Texas cattle are 
and which is communicated to all northern cattle, and es- 


gard to this very important matter a divided juris 


pecially to those of bigi grade, with such fatal ease that the trail of 
Texas cattle driven throngh Kansas, Missouri, or other northern 
States can be traced as easily as the track of a prairie fire by the dead 
animals which line the ronte, 

Every cow or steer which pastures where Texas cattlo have 
passed, or drinks from pools where they have drank, is doomed. 

_ This disease does not injuriously affect the Texas cattle themselves, 
singularas that may seem ; and according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of a few years ago, it is more or less common 
to all cattle raised south of a certain line, say the extension of tho 
north line of Texas. It is to some extent what Mr. Walker onco 
claimed the slavery question to be, an isothermal question. 

But if pleuro-pneumonia should ever break out among the cattle 
herds of Texas, the people of that State would be the first to realize 
the difference and ask protection—when probably it would be too 
late; and there is the trouble, the shadow that constantly haunts the 
Western cattle men. It is not so with the man who owns a handful 
of cattle around New York City, or with the owners of the compara- 
tively small herds in the East. The disease can easily be circum- 
scribed there. 

But where cattle have wide rango, if you put one animal infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia in a herd the loss that would ensue, beyond 
any power to prevent, would be numbered by hundreds of millions 
of dollars anda 33 destruction of half the food supply of the 
United States. Yet communicationis so free, trafticis so unrestricted, 
that the animal which to-day browses along the banks of a New Jer- 
sey stream, afflicted with this disease, four days later may be in tho 
heart of Montana or in western Kansas. It may never happen, and 
yet to the man who has got his all invested in this business it isan 
ever-present fear; it is a fear which the Government can do much to 
allay; it isa fear the foundation of which the Government can de- 
stroy. 

More than all that, this and kindred diseases affeet our foreign 
trade, As long as it exists our cattle are excluded practically from 
the markets of the old world. They are not allowed to be shipped 
there or on foot, or, if sipped at all, they are required to be butch- 
ered within twenty-four hours after their arrival, and before they 
have a chance to recover from the fatigues and the natural deple- 
Mon of the long journey, destroying thus a large portion of their 
value. 

Mr. President, I do not believe to-day, scanning our calendar, that 
there is anything more important that Congress should do than to 
give as nearly as possible absolute security to this to this most 
important, industry. Perhaps this bill will not effect it. If it will 
not, then it is the duty of every Senator, having in mind the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, to address himself to the perfection 
of the proposed legislation. It is not to be put aside with a sncer, 
and any portion of the measure, whatever it may be, which seems 
to those who are sensitive to be an infringement of the rights of the 
States, ought to be carefully n to see exactly where the 
proper line is between Federal and State authority, and if there be 
odds, give it to the exercise of Federal authority, becauso in that 
direction lies safety. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that I hope the Senate will con- 
tinue the consideration of this bill. It may not be twelve months, 
we may not meet here again, till every Senator may reproach him- 
self for his share of that negligence which allowed this measure to 
go nnacted upon, whereby a great emergency could not be satisfac- 
torily met by reason of lack of authority. 

If we can not crush out the wrongfal combinations which have op- 
ressed and well-nigh destroyed tho cattle industry of the United 
States, we can at least protect it from the threatened ravages of a 

oe which unless suppressed may, and probably will, e what 
is left. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 5, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and to 
simplify the Jaws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with earnest attention to this ex- 
tended discussion of the revenues, which more than any other question 
has the solicitude of the American people. 

I have tried to comprehend the bearing of the vast and varied array 
of statistics and historical facts brought under review and handled 
with consummate skill by the orators of this debate, with the view to 
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understand the arguments adduced and appreciate the force of the con- 
clusions sought to be established thereby. I will not be understood, 
environed as I am by this brilliant display of learning and logic, as 
assuming the rôle of critic in such a presence when I say I have not 
been able to escape the conviction that the two great parties have not 
met face to face on the real merits of this great controversy; that the 
issue before the country, and which the people are most anxious to de- 
cide, has not been fairly joined nor discussed in this House. That the 
present law which forces the citizens to pay into the Treasury over 
sixty millions of money annually more than the Government, with all 
its extravagance, can use or waste should be revised is admitted on all 
hands, declared in the platforms of both parties, and by speakers and 
writers for the last decade. r 

The Committee of Ways and Means of this House has, with great 
care and labor, formulated and presented a bill setting forth in detail 
and with reasonable clearness the mode by which it is proposed to ac- 
complish that long-promised and much-desired result. 

It is a plainly drawn and distinctly stated declaration of a proposition 
for reduction by the party desiring revenue reform, reported into the 
House, printed and distributed, and notice served on the opponents of 
the measure to appear and answer on a day certain. 

The committee and the House and the country had the right to ex- 
pect a frank and honest response, either concurring in thè ot 
this bill, or showing some other and better plan by which reduction 
can be accomplished. 

But instead gentlemen of the opposition, with an unanimity that 
can not be casual, have resorted to a system of skillful special pleading 
for the purpose of preventing any change in the present law, and thereby 
availing themselves of the advantages of a system of taxation which 
they have acknowledged to be vicious and unjust in its discriminations, 
and which they dare not openly support before the American people. 
There is not a member on this floor who dares to openly advocate and 
commit his party to the support of the present tariff laws of this 
country. But to escape the condemnation of the people protectionists 
battle against a phantom of their own creation, which they call“ free 
trade,” a thing that no member on this side has advocated or hinted 
at. Afraid of the real issue before the country gentlemen on the other 
side raise and discuss an issue that is not now and has not been in 
Congress for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. WEBER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will, if the gentleman from New York will 
ask the question without going into an argument and consume my 
time. 

Mr. WEBER. The question I wish to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is, whether it was not the evasion of that issue which brought 
success to your party? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Where? 

Mr. WEBER. In New York. And was not SAMUEL J. RANDALL 
sent to close protection States of the North whom you now declaim 
against on this floor, and that it was Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL who 
saved your party? f 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I donot know what power Hon. SAMUEL J. 
RANDALL has in New York. If he saved the Democratic party I de- 
sire todo him honor. 

But I take this discussion here on this floor as voicing the sentiments 
of the two great political parties on this question, and we need not go 
to New York or elsewhere to ascertain what they are. 

The people know as well as we can tell them what parties have done, 
and will pass upon it; but the eyes of the country are upon us, anx- 
ious to know what we are going to do at this session of this Fiftieth 
Congress. Shall the present revenue laws of the United Statescontinue 
on the statute-books as they are, with all their evil consequences, or 
shall they be revised and modified so as to remove from the Govern- 
ment the odium of oppressing its own people and to withhold the van- 
dal hand of legalized plunderers from the pockets of the working peo- 
ple and the wealth-producing people? 

This side of the House and the Democratic party say, ‘‘ Change the 
Jaws and make the iniquitous burden lighter.” You say by your ac- 
tions you do not desire any change and will have none if you can help; 
and this is the present issue between the parties. At the same time 1 
undertake to say to that side of the House that you dare not openly 
advocate that doctrine and commit your party to it. No member has 
done it; none will have the temerity to doit. The honest yeomanry 
of your party would recede from a policy that shocks the common hon- 
esty of the country. 

Constituencies who reap the profits of this unjust Jaw may require 
their Representatives to prevent a change, and leave it to them toadopt 
such skillful methods as they can to accomplish that result, and at the 
same time rescue their party from the responsibility of defeating what 
it has solemnly proclaimed ought to be done. 

I do not intend to speak invidiously, but I have the right to inter- 
pret reasonably men’s actions. The leading politicians of a great party 
do not act with such unanimity without an object, and that, too, well 
understood among themselves. The Mills bill was pressed upon the 
attention of this House by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in a most forcible and logical argument, and was responded to 


by an exhaustive argument on the subject of slavery prepared and read 
by the venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], who 
was born and raised in the then slave State of Pennsylvania, which held 
human beings in bondage until 1784, and then grudgingly freed them, 
not promptly as Christians throw off an evil, but by gradual eman- 
cipation. By that lawit was wrong to hold a man in bondage and sell 
him if he were under twenty-eight years of age; but if he were over 
that it was accounted as righteousness to hold him till he died. The 
time between the dates when slavery ceased to exist in Pennsylvania- 
and in the South is very short, and for aught I know some of my col- 
ored constituents may be descendants of men owned by the ancestors 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee demanded and obtained ten full days for the Repub- 
lican side to discuss this pending bill. Nearly half the time has been 
consumed, and while they have not dared to say that reductions should 
not be made, and dare not discuss the issue pressed upon them day by 
day by members on this side of the Chamber, they must needs do some- 
thing to convince the country that they are valiant soldiers in the great 
tariff contest. Therefore, not daring to fight this bill and oppose reduc- 
tion, they have fashioned and shaped a man of clay, and sef him up 
and paternally and affectionately christen him Free Trade,” a thing 
conceived and born in their own household. And then, Mr. Chairman, 
the knight of the sorrowful countenance never made a more valorous 
attack than did these gentlemen with trumpets and with flying ban- 
ners move their phalanxes upon and proceed to demolish that child of 
their loins just to show how well they could fight free trade if any- 
body should advocate it. 

The working people may well view with alarm the possibility of the 
return to power of a party whose recognized leaders denounce with bit- 
terness and vehemence as a free trade-scheme a bill that reduces the 
present oppressive import duties only about $56,000,000, and will itself 
produce revenues over $200,000,000. 

The Democratic party is willing to levy imports to an amount that 
will pay the expenses of the Government, but there is a limit that the 
people can see. But where is the limit to protection for protection’s 
sake? Nolimitexcept to fill therapacious greed of the men who get the 
money. God has set bounds to the sea, but He has never pretended 
to bound human avarice. 

This debate has shown that the real issue between the parties is, shall 
the Democratic doctrine that the Government shall tax the people so as 
to raise revenue enough to meet the proper expenses of the Government, 
and no more, prevail? Or, on the other hand, shall the Republican 
doctrine prevail, that the Government tax without limit, for the ben- 
efit of a privileged class, and that privileged class are to say by their 
votes how much will satisfy their pockets? Let me ask those gentle- 
men, Mr. Chairman, where will this doctrine lead us? When and 
where will the demand on the people who are not manufacturers end? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that where great profits are made that 
new enterprises of the same sort will spring up, and that the tariff must 
be raised to protect them. And then still others, and still more and more 
voices are added to the clamor for protection; more laborers are brought 
from Europe; more votes for high tariff, and there will be no end un- 
til the American farmers will have to support the whole pauper popu- 
lation of Europe, and but for the vigorous opposition of the laboring 
people of the Pacific States, China as well. American capital does not 
object to the importation of Chinamen; it would like to have them as 
‘t American labor,“ and American capital to oversee them, and both 
protected by compelling American farmers to buy their products. 

I desire to expose some features of this tariff scheme that have not 
appeared in this debate, so far as I remember, and may therefore in- 
dulge in a very few calculations, 

First. The surplus in the Treasury, that will reach the fabulous sum 
of $150,000,000 by July unless it be curtailed by purchase of bonds or 
by this bill, is not the result of some fortunate venture, but the fruits 
of an indirect tax on our own people. This money was put in circula- 
tion by the Government. How did the Government getit? It issued 
its bonds at 4 and 4 per cent. interest to get the bullion and the bank 
currency, and the pedple are now paying interest on that surplus at an 
average rate of about 4 per cent., perhaps a little less, Who pays that 
interest? Not the bondholder; he gets it. 

The Republicans are willing to take it out of the Treasury by all 
sorts of extravagant schemes, because the people need it for circulation 
and clamor against the double injustice. But these same Republicans 
want to put an equal amount back there next year. Why? Let us 
see. I submit a short table, Mr. Chairman: 


‘The imports into the United States in 1880 were valued at. $656, 262, 441.00 
Upon t the Government levied impost duties to the 
Cc EEE AES EEE EE EEEE ANR ese re 186, 522, 065. 00 
About 30 per cent. . 
The were manufactured in the United States in 1880, merchan- 
dise valued at the enormous sum of... . .. .. .... .... 5, 309, 519, 191. 00 
The material to make these manufactures cost the sum of. ., 3, 394, 340, (27. 00 
The wages paid to make these manufactures was ... 947, 919, 674.00 
E ——— ... K 
Not including weax and tear and insurance, etc, 
The capital invested in these manufactures was $2,790, 223, 506. 
Allow 3 per cent. on that for wear and tear. . ERR 83,706, 705. 00 
Total coat eee eee eee dees ere 4, 425, 966, 406. 00 
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Deduct that amount from value, and it leaves difference be- 
tween cost and value . . .. senses . . . . „043, 553, 787. 00 
Deduct from this 10 per cent. for reasonable profit... . .. 94, 355, 378.70 


And we have clear profit to the manufacturer . . . .. 849, 198, 408, 30 

That is the result of high tariffs. 

So that the Government, in order to collect for itself $186,522,065, 
made the people pay to adjoining States the sum of $850,000,000 in 
round numbers. 

The people have stood that; but now let us return to the surplus. 
The Tevenues are now $217,000,000 in round numbers, and the manu- 
factures $6,000,000,000 in round numbers. Imports in 1887, 5692. 
319,768, say $7,000,000,000 in round numbers, about 30 per cent. on 
the price of the goods, and of course the manufacturer will raise the 
price of his goods accordingly. 

We have seen that the proportion of imports to home manufactures 
is about $700,000,000 to $6,000,000, 000; deducting the amount of home 
manufactures exported and not cousumed here, the ratio will be about 
1 to 8. 

Therefore, while we now pay 8217, 000, 000 duties to the Government 
on foreign goods, we pay eight times that, or $1,136,000,000, to manu- 
facturers on the goods we consume of their make, and which pay noth- 
ing into the Treasury. ` 

Now, when the surplus shall have reached $150,000,000 let us see 
what it will cost the people to get it into the Treasury: 


JJ0%%0Vc0õcũ tr 8 $150, 000, 000 
Interest at 4 per cent. . . . . ... ...... .. . . . . r. 5 · . · 6, 000, 000 

Amount compelled to pay to manufacturer on other goods in pro- 
ee EARO R A EN 1, 200, 000, 000 
The cost to the people. . .. . ssosverscsereessseessenesessenseenevennes 1, 356, 000, 000 


To prevent that amount accumulating in the Treasury saves to the 
ple thirteen hundred and fifty-six millions of money annually. 
That is what the Democratic party wants to do. The Republican party 
want it to go in annually, by which they will get the larger share of 
the twelve hundred millions, and then deftly insert their educated 
fingers into the Treasury and extract the one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions. There can be no doubt that they are the party of progress. 

As to the conscience of it, that is a purely local question, and I am 
told amid the luxurious comforts and social charms and overawing 
influence that great wealth brings to its possessors scant audience is 
sometimes given to the still small voice that otherwise might prevent 
crime, and I am constrained to say it is as much of a shane to the in- 
telligence and manhood of the people who submit to these wholesale 
extortions as it is to the conscience of those who perpetrate them; and 
we or this side must yield something to each other’s views in order 
to avert the greater evil. I may offer amendments to the bill to avoid 
a disproportionate reduction affecting my constituents, but am willing 
to act in a spirit of compromise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when this subject is pressed home to these gen- 
tlemen, they, with the polished adroitness of courtiers, would lead you 
away trom a disagreeable subject; discourse with seeming earnestness to 
the effect that the country has prospered for twenty years and more 
under a protective tariff. They have invaded the Bureau of Statistics 
and precipitated upon this House an avalanche of figures to prove that 

rosperity came to the country under a protective system. And, Mr. 

irman, it is always a dangerous thing to commence figuring with 

New England people; if you do you are gone—they are inspired cipher- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, will it be seriously maintained in such a presence as 
this that because two things are contemporaneous in the same place, 
one causes the other? The Northwest and New York prosper under 
blizzards, Texas under droughts, Virginia under internal-revenue tax, 
the South under yellow fever and carpet-bag reconstruction, and these 
unexampled tariff extortions, England under her debt, Russia under 
Nihilism, and this whole country did prosper under the scourge of Re- 

ublican rule, and that is the most wonderful instance of them all. 

hat word under“ comes unbidden to all the gentlemen who talk 
in that strain. It prospers under protection as under a cloud, asa 
strong man under a burden, as runs the sinewy racer under weight, 
like a good ship makes the yoyage under a head wind. 

In my county a small man, Mr. Martin, fought with a large man, 
General Cain, who was not in the rebellion. The general bore him to 
the ground and punished him. Martin related afterwards that he 
fought under General Cain. 

Is it not more reasonable to maintain that prosperity produces high 
tariff, called protection? People will submit to greater extortion when 
they are prospering than when adversity comes. 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Les; but please look at the clock while you are 
asking it. 

Mr. KERR. I understood the gentleman to say a moment ago that 
all your side, or your side were all in favor of protection. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not remember of saying anything of that 
sort. [Laughter.] ` 

Mr. KERR. Are you opposed to it? 3 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I am just telling you now what I am in favor 
of and what I am opposed to, and if you will be quiet I will tell you 


all about it. Iam perfectly willing—not wishing to evade the gentle- 
man’s question—that the country may have all the incidental protec- 
tion that grows out of this bill. Now, whether that bill itself will be 
just all the country thinks it ought to be, or whether it is too high or 
too low on some articles, is a question for future consideration. 

The elements of prosperity with which God has blessed us, the 
thousands of accessions to our population, great inventions, great dis- 
coveries, abundant crops, aud the teeming wealth that flows out from 
the mines in a thousand hills, and the boundless energies of the South, 
who have nearly doubled the cotton crop, the only crop that saves the 
balance of trade in our favor, in spite of and in the very teeth of pro- 
tection have forced prosperity upon the country. 

I admit that protection for protection’s sake prospers the favored 
class, just as corners in provisions bring prosperity to the manipulators 
of the markets, as trusts prosper the perpetrators of that infamy, but 
it is tough on the poor who pay double price for provisions and oil and 
other articles, 

Banks prosper with their 40 percent. profit. Extortionate freight tariffs 
prosper railroads. Wars prosper contractors, camp-followers, and sut- 
lers. Stock-jobbers prosper when they by skillful manipulation trans- 
fer large sums of money from other men’s pockets to their own, and 
protectionists prosper when tbey can so shape legislation as to compel 
filty millions of people to pay tribute to the other ten millions, and 
when those prosperous classes assemble at great dinner feasts around 
tables groaning with delicacies from the four quarters of the globe, with 
iced wines at every plate, as the various toasts go round complimentary 
to the great operators in these various departments, the gilded hall re- 
sounds with applause. 

But when you undertake to speak to that other audience, composed 
of the victims of the stock-jobber, the poor whose scant purse. was 
drained by jobbers in provisions and high freights, and the victims of 
protection, these same toasts would clicit sorrow and often tears. So 
much is the difference on which side of these operations we are and 
on which side of protection weare. It is the difference between a smile 
and a tear, between a laugh and a sigh, between a shout and a groan, 
between wealth and poverty. 

Protection means that some one is protected against some body else. 
Protectionists say it is against foreigners, I say it is against agricult- 
urists. Any American citizen may go three marine leagues from shore 
and board a vessel and purchase what he please. Let him try to brin 
it home, and a revenue cutter will soon run him down, and he wil 
land in prison for even an attempt to defraud the revenues, and he must 
pay 47 per cent. on his goods for the privilege of landing them. I 
imagine it would be hard work to convince him that the pauper labor 
of Europe paid that 47 per cent. or that the pauper laborer of Europe 
was in jail and not he. 

But it issaid here with lugubrious seriousness that all this is to pro- 
tect Americanlabor. Does it? Where is the evidenceofit? Will some 
gentleman answer in the future? My friend from Missouri said the 
other day that there were mortgages all over the West owned by Eastern 
people, largely in New England; that the great railroads and great im- 
provements in the West were owned by Eastern people. He said he 
did not object to it. Certainly not, because they made the contract. 
But how came it there? How came these people to own that property 
so vast in amount and extent and in controlling influence? Their soil 
never produced it. Labor produced it, as they admit, and as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] said in his speech a few days ago, 
the manufacturer controls nothing but labor. He can not control the 
markets for the purchase of his raw material. If he could he would 
not be here wanting free raw material. He can not control the mar- 
kets for sale. He controls labor and only labor, and out of labor those 
manufacturing communities have accumulated those great fortunes. 

Who owns this fabulous wealth that labor has created in these nine 
manufacturing States? Do the laborers own it? Ah, no. A sad tale 
of woe comes up here from those States to tell us who are the owners 
of that mass of money that has been made by the toil of the working- 
men. And by the skill and the cunning of the capitalists they man- 
age to divide on the same basis that the white man divided the game, 
consisting of a turkey and a turkey-buzzard, with the Indian. 

The capitalists manipulate the labor and the machinery and they 
realize colossal fortunes, while the laborer is pinched to live at all. 
Mansions rise over the owner and luxury abounds within; obsequious 
servants do his bidding and glittering equipages await his pleasure, 
while his operatives barely live in their crowded tenements or incom- 
modious, miserable houses. No laboring man in New England or in 
any of the nine manufacturing States owns any mortgages west of the 
Ohio or elsewhere. Laboring men own no railroad stocks, no bonds; 
but there comes up here from the hills and from the valleys of those 
States a wail from the laboring men asking for bread and for work. 

Gentlemen get up on the other side of the House and complain with 
vehemence of this side because we are opposed to the existing tarift 
system, and say that the laboring men are suffering in the East and at 
the North, and that American Jabor needs protection. I say yea and 
amen; it does need protection; but against whom? From the owners 
of this great mass of wealth who crowd their laboring men into the 
merest huts and pay them scanty wages, and whenever they dare te 
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ask for a pittance, for even a small share of the spoils derived from 
these great wealth-producing enterprises, they are turned out of their 
huts to seek employment wherever they can find it. Let the work- 
ingmen ask for one dime more than their scanty wages and that is 


how they are served by these kings of fortune, And in speaking of 
these men of great fortunes I do not wish to denounce or criticise them 
harshly, because Iam not here to wound men’s feelings, but I speak 
of them as a part of society, as figures in the great political arena of this 
country. 

I say that when their workingmen ask for a little larger share ot 
the profit that is produced by their labor, the masters answer: These 
are our premises; these are our houses and our mills; yop can go.” 
And then, having turned out those American citizens, those American 
workingmen, they send to Europe and bring in hordes of pauper 
labor” and crowd it into the same huts and into their same milis and 
mines, and then begin again to cry out for protection to American 
labor, when probably not one of their “American ” laborers can speak 
the English tongue. In common with other Congressmen I have from 
time to time received letters of instruction from these gentlemen as to 
how I should vote on this question, and I have taken the trouble to 
write to them occasionally in return, asking: Is it true that you have 
at any time turned out American citizens and employed European 
labor because you could get it cheaper?“ 

And, Mr. Chairman, not one has denied that he has done it, though 
in some cases apologies have been made. And under these circum- 
stances if the workingmen undertake to resent these outrages or to 
make any trouble about it, the word is whispered over the wire, 
**Pinkerton detectives;’’ and soon come a lot of minions, hired at the 
rate of $10 a day, it is said, out of the money the laborers made, and 
these American workingmen, these American citizens who have pro- 
duced the wealth, are turned out of their huts at the point of the re- 
volver and the musket in the hands of hired ruffians. If we are to pro- 
tect anybody, I say, for God’s sake, let us protect American labor, be- 
cause American capital can protect itself. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is it not true that the very men who have employed 
the Pinkerton men in all these coal strikes are free-traders, headed by 
Mr. Scort, of this House; Mr. Corbin, of New York, and Mr. Cox, of 
Pennsylvania, all free-trade Democrats ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman charge that Mr. Scorr has 
done so? Does he assume to say that he has? 

Mr. BRUMM. I assume to say that he has, and I am responsible 
for that statement and am ready to prove it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, you and he can settle it between you. He 
says it is not true. : 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Scorr, Mr. Corbin and Mr. Cox, Democratic 
free-traders—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] that Iam neither the 
guardian nor the guardian ad litem of Mr. Scotr and the other gentle- 
men. I regard them as amply able to take care of themselves. But I 
do know by history that this was done by American capital. I doknow 
that it was American labor that was at the muzzle of the gun and Amer- 
ican capital at the breech. No laboring man ever called for a Pinker- 
ton detective. No laboring man in the coal-mines or elsewhere ever 
called upon Pinkerton’s men to protect them. That was done by Amer- 
ican capital, and in that way American workingmen, American citi- 
zens, were put out and European paupers were put in their places. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it makes no difference to me who the individuals 
are. I would not care if Scott and Corbin and a dozen more were 
among them. I speak what I believe to be the truth and apply it di- 
rectly. I know what it is to be a laboring man. I was raised to my 
present height at the handles of the plow. I know the hardships, the 
wants, the privations of a farmer’s life, and I yield to no man, be he 
Democrat or Republican, or member of the Labor party,-in disapproval 
of such proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice one peculiar feature about these strikes. 
There is always an investigation asked for, and by whom? The em- 
ployers never; they do not want investigation, but resent it. It is al- 
ways the laborers that want it. Strange that the innocent want to 
cover their tracks and the guilty want the light thrown upon theirs! 
They treat Congressional committees with royal disdain; despise the laws 
of common humanity. The laborers may shiver in the winter’s blast; 
their wives may cry, and the tears may freeze as they flow on the un- 
lighted hearthstone; their children may plead for bread; but nothingon 
the earth, in the heavens, or under the earth can move the hearts of 
these men, if they have any. And this is American capital that we 
are to protect for protection’s sake, just to have such righteousness 
among us for God's sake! Why not investigate this condition of things? 
Why do not these great property-holders come here so that we may 
hear them say, We do not oppress these people; it is a mistake to 
suppose that we have turned them out. We want to protect them and 
we want you to protect them; and we court investigation so that we can 
show to the world that we deal justly by these people.” 

The laboring men of the country come here for protection—for in- 
vestigation, rather; they need no protection. I am sorry that that word 
„labor“ was ever introduced. As expressing a class of people, Amer- 


ican capital and American labor“ is a glib phrase among employers and 
owners as though it expressed two things to be used and bartered on 
equal terms. Perhaps the common law of these protection districts 
will soon be that American labor will pass in the conveyance of the plant 
without special mention.“ I would have a Department of Industry 

instead of a Bureau of Labor. I would consider together the interests 
of the mechanic, the farmer, and the wage-worker, generally - the interest 
of every man who makes his living by the exertion of his two hands, 

I would group them all and create a Department of Industry, and make 
its head a Cabinet minister. Let these wage-workers be heard, not 
through their oppressors, but, together with their friends, the great 
working masses of the country, constitute a Department of the Govern- 
ment with aCabinet officer to represent them, not to beg favors, but to 
assert their rights. Thenadd to the Post-Office Department a Govern- 
ment telegraph system and bring quick transit of news within reach of 
their means; but give them these measures of scant justice and you 
will not hear them clamoring for protection. I tell you, sir, that the 
men in this House who have interested themselves in framing laws to 

protect these people have earned their gratitude; and the name of 
O'NEILL will go over this land and be a household word in every work- 
ing family from now until he dies. 

‘The people who work with their hands (I address them at home as 
fellow-citizens and gentlemen with as much pride and respect as I 
upon this floor say gentlemen of that side or of this side of the House), 
I say they must rescue this Government from the grasping hand of a 
purely money power, always cold and cruel to the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, as I wasinterrupted I did not finish what I was about 
to say on this subject of protection. 


A MEMBER. Protection, so called. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. The gentleman says so called;’’ but it is 
protection. Itis protection to those people who have mines and fac- 


tories, but to the agriculturist ‘‘ it is such protection as vultures give 
to lambs.” As the fable has it, the doves asked for protection and 

t it. 
ma farmer can get along well in the world as long as he tilis the soil, 
and no one thinks of protecting him; but just let him discover a coal 
mine or iron mine on his farm and Congress must rush to his rescue at 
once. = 

American writers and orators boast of the wealth of our mines, and 
yet they are the only pieces of ground we have where men can not 
live without help. The sturdy pioneer goes bravely into the burning 
deserts of the great West. He smites the side of the mountain with 
the trident of his genius and the waters pure and sparkling come to his 
feet from its cleft side. He stamps the earth and the arid waste blos- 
soms around him and the unwilling lands yield abundant harvests at 
his bidding; but let him find a coal or iron mine and he is paralyzed 
and throws himself upon the mercy of Congress and cries out, Gen- 
tlemen, protect me; I am now American capital; send me a cargo of 
paupers, convicts, anarchists, or any other Jate brands of ‘American 
labor,’ and then prohibit these infernal agriculturists from purchas- 
ing from anybody else and I can live.” 

How have the mighty fallen! In my youth I read with profound- 
est awe of a wonderful race who, with the courage of a lofty ambition, 
launched their frail barks upon the wild waves of the almost unknown 
ocean, and with boundless faith and songs of triumph set the compass 
for the shores of the New World, there to commune with God and tree- 
dom. 

The story of their daring, their sufferings, and theirtriumphs loomed 
up in the horizon of American history as a pillar of clond by day and 
a pillar of fire by night to beckon the ambitious and patriotic on the 
way to glorious achievement. They grew into a mighty people, and 
the wilderness and the savage receded from the presence of the daunt- 
less Anglo-Saxon whom frightful wars failed to subdue. 

To-day the descendants of these great vicegerents of civilization and 
prowess who assumed for generations to teach mankind the art of suc- 
cess in business, as well as in the graces, wesee all over the same land, 
surrounded by all the modern improvements, holding up their hands 
and crying in a loud voice. We can not cope with other people; give 
us protection or we will become paupers; save us, or we perish. Let 
Congress vote us aid and enact laws compelling the great masses to pay 
tribute for our sustenance.’’ 

Will this be accepted as a true chapter in history? Ah, no; it will 
not. These gentlemen will indignantly repell it, and say we are the 
peers of any other people in business capacity, and that is true. They 
can and do compete successfully with the world, and give daily evi- 
dence of it. 

It may be safely assumed as axiomatic that New England will not 
long pursue a business that does not pay. And it is a fact that they 
manufacture goods and ship them abroad and sell them in the very 
markets where they say goods are made so cheap that their introduction 
here will ruin our industries unless a tariff raises the price; and they 
exportand sell in foreign markets—in competition with free-trade Eng- 
land, so much denounced—the very same goods that they make us pay 
from 25 to 36 per cent. more forathome. ‘That is to say, an American 
citizen can go to foreign ports and huy goods there that were manu- 
factured in America cheaper, by the amount of the tariff, than he can 


them here. And the exporting of articles of domestic manufact- 
eng the United States has been increasing all the time while the 
t exorbitant tariff existed, until it reaches many millions now. 

In 1887 American manufacturers exported iron and various articles 
manufactured from iron ainounting to $15,958,502. They also exported 
agricultural implements, such as are in daily use by American farm- 
ers, to the value of 52,138,398. These were sold in foreign markets at 
a profit, after adding the freight across oceans or seas and without any 

protection whatever or any benefit of tariff. 

I Thave a table here showing a list of articles manufactured in the 
United States of iron and steel alone, and sold in foreign markets in 
1877: 


Iron and steel, and manufactures of, 1857. Value. 
Tron ore. $5, 254 
Pig- iron 142, 949 
Band, hoop, and scroll iron. — 
Bar- iron Page 
267, 160 
136, 546 
664, 253 
— 10, 624 
1,357, 332 
4, 607,714 
817, 675 
65, 106 
14, 183 
162, 754 
18, 396 
Saws and tools . . 
Scales and balances ......... 
Sewing-machines, and parts 


Fire engines............ 
Locomotive e es 


— 2 —j——.— 


Other manufactures of iron and: 


Leather manuſactures ... . ...... .. . . . .. 
Vessels sold to foreigners: 
Steam 


Po Ae T pt STI IRS EE SE ae RS 
Now, by our tariff law, if an American farmer goes to Europe, in the 
same foreign markets where these American articles were sold, and 
buys there the same article of foreign make at the same price the 
American got for his, that farmer would be compelled to pay a heavy 
duty for the privilege of bringing it in. Why? For protection to 
American manufacturers. ‘The farmer will say, Lou do not need pro- 
tection; you sell these articles abroad, after adding freight, 40 per cent. 
cheaper than you will sell to me at home. I ought to be as good as an 
Englishman or other foreigner.” If the American manufacturer gives 
an honest answer to this it will be, I have not the foreigner in my 
power, but I have you in my power perfectly, by virtue of the Ameri- 
can tariff laws, and I will grind ont of you the last cent you can pay. 
I admit that I can sell to foreigners, and do sell to them for exportation, 
cheaper than I sell to you, and I could sell to you cheaper and make 
money; but thanks to the infernal folly of the American Congress you 
can not help yourself, and I have no God before mammon. ?? . 
Now, to show that he can do what is here attributed to him, I sub- 
mit some figures from a work that no human being dare dispute. It 
was written in Boston by a Boston man. I copy from J. G. Martin's 
Stock Fluctuations, Boston, 1871-1882. He puts down the dividends 
of leading concerns from 1870 to 1881. I take a few examples: 
Lowell Machine Shops (capital invested, $900,000): 


In 1877 it yielded a regular dividend of...... 
And a special dividend of (February, 1877) 
In 1879 a regular dividend of 
And an extra dividend (August, 1879) ... 
In 1881 a regular dividend of. ... 
And an extra dividend (September, 1881) 


Total 2. .caccasesserensescscsoncscesoccsecscsveseonascveerscqoecoreqeseseeresrvessocesensnsuecesasanseney = 


In these three years the concern paid back to the stockholders all 
the investment—$900,000—and $360,000 beside. 

Hamilton Woolen Manufacturing Company, capital $1,000,000: In 
1880 it paid a dividend of 10 per cent., besides an extra dividend (July, 
1880) of 33} per cent.; 43} per cent. in one year. 

Lancaster Manufacturing Company, in 1880, paid a dividend of 17} 
per cent., besides an extra dividend (in November) of 50 per cent.—67} 

cent. 
Perhatis what American capital got out of protection. What American 
labor got this eminent statistician failed to report. Perhaps he reported, 
in short, that there were, say, two hundred head of American labor 
with the plant. That would be in keeping with the manner of this 
man towards the workingmen. 3 

Mr. Chairman, the devotees of protection on this floor, feeling and 
knowing that such is the logical sequence of the actions of their con- 
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stituents engaged in these immense operations, when their guardian 
angel, Protection, has been shelled out from every refuge, incensed 
at the exposure of the great wrong by which a favored few take to 
themselves the earnings of the oppressed people, they labor to distract 
the attention of the country from the contemplation of a great national 
economic question by interposing the oft-repeated, vituperous, polit- 
ical ritual of abuse of the rebel brigadiers and the solid Souths and 
proceed to exhume wrathfully the long-buried corpse of slavery., Such 
a course, it seems to me, is an ignominious confession that the scheme 
of protection, beyond what incidentally arises from the levy of imports 
for the needs of the Government, as protection for protection’s sake, 
and 1 accumulating a dangerous surplus in the Treasury, is 
wholly indefensible in equity and conscience, is utterly without 
constitutional authority, and therefore without any authority, and 
differs from the business of the highwayman only in the methods. 

The gentleman from Michigan boasts, not invidiously, that the 26,- 
000,000 of farm lands in New Jersey and New York are worth more 
than the 200,000,000 of farm lands in the late Confederate States, and 
claims that protection did it. He makes no allowance for the fact that 
property in the South was destroyed by the ravages of war—more than 
all the farm lands of New York and New Jersey are worth now; and 
that protection takes the money from those States that should be ex- 
pended in improvements and transfers it to New York, New Jersey, and 
New England. Besides, his argument proves too much from his stand- 
point. If he will look at free-trade England, lands there are worth . 
many times the value of New York and New Jersey lands. Therefore 
protection has injured values in New York and New Jersey. 

I desire now to speak of my immediate constituency of both races, 
and more particularly of the colored race. 

I promised the colored man to exert myself as best I could towards 
removing from his patient shoulders the burdens that have been laid 
upon him by his new task-masters, which he regards as unduly heavy 
and grievous to be borne. The cotton-planter has received but little 
attention in this discussion, and it is the favorite and chief industry 
of the colored race. 

Whatever burdens in the shape of tithes to other industries it may be 
deemed necessary to lay upon the white population of those States, who 
in the qualities of heroic manhood are the greatest people of the world 
to-day, surely the negro should not be held longer in servitude to those 
gigantic industries from which he derives no benefit and to which he 
is under no obligation. 

He needs not to be told, and thrice told, that he was held in slav- 
ery, and that gratitude should bind him forever to his deliverers. He 
has not forgotten that the soil he now possesses, together with hisown 
person, once belonged to the men with whom he now works side by 
side in the great struggle of life, under a panoply of a common inter- 
est, in peace and harmony. He knows the whole story from the time 
the first great gun sounded the tocsin in the startled ears of the nation 
until the Confederacy and slavery fell together to rise no more forever. 
In this he is far in advance of and a better historian than gentlemen 
who talk of him as a slave, sensitive as to how he votes, but obliv- 
ious to his interests and prosperity. 

He remembers his masters as a joyous, comparatively idle race, and 
was astounded to see them, without preparation, leap into a war that 
is without precedent or parallel in history; saw a government as by 
magie rise into existence with the limbs of a giant, writhe in the grasp of 
war for four fearful years and then go down forever. He has not for- 
gotten the story of the last chapter, when giants grappled in the final 
struggle, then the meeting at Appomattox, when the last gun had been 
fired, the last tattoo had been sounded, the last flag had been furled, 
the book was written, the cause was lost, and his emancipation accom- 
plished and peace restored. 

The experience was short and terrific, and by the genius of South- - 
ern soldiers the science of war had been revolutionized, the navies of 
the world rendered obsolete, and as a result a race of four millions of 
people had been born into freedom and citizenship. 

The victorious soldiers divided rations with their fallen foes, and the 
twogreat armies parted without hatred toward each other—the Northern 
man, with light and bounding step, back to homes of plenty and a land 
of teeming prosperity amid the adulations of his people; the South- 
ern soldier, exhausted and impoverished, pushed his solemn marches 
back to where his home had been. New conditions of society sur- 
rounded him and he was in the presence of a problem that was without 
precedent in history and which he must solve at once. 

The two races who had parted as master and slave amid joyous pros- 
perity and boundless wealth, now met again amid a desolation vast and 
appalling. The deposed master and the enfranchised slave, without 
hesitation, joined hands in mutual confidence to solve this great problem 
of their new life. 

The crops that had been planted by slaves for masters were finished 
by them as freemen and partners and equitably and satisfactorily di- 
vided by them when matured. Then the new year of 1866 was ushered 
in. The colored people, now fully realizing the great change that bad 
come into their lives, set up for themselves. Cotton was the ideal 
bonanza of the colored man, and he bent what energies he had almost 
exclusively to its production. 
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When spring had melted into summer and summer’s hot breath 
had softened into the autumn breezes his glad eyes rested upon his 
whitening fields, the recompense of his toil. When the frosts had 
come and his little provision crop was housed and his cotton gathered, 
counting over and over again the dollars it would bring, all his own, 
he wended his way to market, he made his sales, had his account for 
supplies estimated and his money laid out before him, enough to pay 
his debt and a little to spare. His heart swelled as he contemplated 
the joy he would carry home to his little cabin, but, at that juncture, 
to his consternation s revenue officer appeared with a brass tag, that 
he did not want at the price, and he was compelled to hand over from 
his little fund $13.50 for every bale for the privilege of shipping his 
crop to market. That or the prison. That left him in debt. This 
was his first venture as an American citizen. The next year the bal- 
ance against him increased. Aiter several other years of toil the more 
thrifty of the colored people began to save a little money. Little by 
little it was gathered into the Freedman’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, where it still is. In the mean time he was cajoled out ot 
his earnings by many a saintly trick, perpetrated by the Freedman’s 
Bureau and the carpet-bagger, whose history has not been written, and 
the story of whose life has not been told—which is well for the credit 
of humanity and of decency. When he had been freed from these 
plagues, more grievous than the plagues of Egypt, and become better 
informed, he inquired after this mysterious character called ‘‘protec- 
tion,” from which he had been taught to expect abundant prosperity, 
and learned, to his cost and great disgust, that through all those years 
he had been paying, as a sacrifice to that unknown god, 25 to 75 per 
cent. more than he ought to have paid for the necessaries of life, amount- 
ing, according to the calculation of my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
STEWART], to ninety or a hundred dollars a year. Then, when his 
crop is ready for sale, and he had to contend in the open markets ot 
the world for a buyer, he is impressed with the wisdom of the old col- 
ored man in my county, who said: 

‘Pears to me I'se on the wrong side o' dat protection. 

During all these vicissitudes of the colored race in their new relations, 
their former masters have provided schools for their children and labored 
assiduously to elevate them in the scale of intelligence. ‘The white peo- 
ple have taxed themselves to support these schools. It is safe to say 
that the colored people pay less than 10 per cent. of the taxes that are 
expended in the support of schools. Is it marvelous, gentlemen, that 
these people, the most intelligent of them, decline to vote your ticket 
and vote with their only friends? The scheme of creating and fanning 
— and distrust between the races succeeded fora while and both 
races ered sorely; and if the plan of salvation be broad enough, I 
ex © the perpetrators of that villainy may be forgiven. 

ut I tell you the last card that can be drawn from the sleeve has 
been played against the negro since he discovered that the representa- 
tions of danger to his freedom or his rights were a deception and a 
sham; and he will not be cajoled into voting against his own interests 
by the quadrennial exhibitions of solicitude by the Republican party 
just before the voting time, and their tirades against the solid South. 
It will not avail any longer to tell the negro that Southern white rule 
means danger to his liberties or his rights. They sit on juries 
together; have their cases tried before mixed juries; colored men 
ie white, and vice versa as litigants and no complaints are made. 
colored men smile in derision of the frantic orators who talk such 
gibberage. They know now that it is all false. If the colored people 
were treated as the radical 4th of Julie orators say, strange they do 
not leave the South and step across the line into the North, where 
they can enjoy all the fabled blessings of freedom. You can not per- 
suade one of them away from among the Southern people. The Kan- 
sas and Indiana exodus was an antidote to all that. People usually 
stay where their friends are. But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to 
gentlemen what they perhaps already know if party discipline would 
rmit its avowal, in presence of the representatives from the South, 
ieving that they will indorse the utterance, that sectional feeling has 
no agency in producing the political condition sometimes denominated 
the solid South, that no hostile feeling towards the North contributes 
to that result. It results from the difference in the principles of the 
two great parties. 

From the first Democratic national convention after the war, in 1868, 
of which I had the honor to be a member, until this hour, the South 
has not asked for a place on the Presidential ticket, but the Southern 
States have simply exercised with unanimity their right of choice be- 
tween Northern men aspiring to the Presidency. They care not for 
the spoils of office; they want to be allowed to live and keep what they 
make. The interests of the Southern States being similar it might be 
expected that they would act with unanimity with the party best 
calculated to promote their prosperity. 

The policy of the Democratic party to reduce taxation and lighten 
the burdens of the people is in strong contrast with the methods of the 
Republican party to maintain the present high rates which the South 
is unable to bear. 

The Democratic party is strongly in favor of encouraging the de- 
velopment of the South and refrains from denunciation of her people 
to discredit them abroad. The Democratic party is opposed to the 
domination of the Anglo-Saxon race by any other race regardless of 


color or previous condition. I will say further in this presence, with 
full knowledge that what I utter will be read and passed upon by the 
South, that the Southérn States are to-day as loyal to the United 
States Government as any other States or State, and far more loyal to 
constitutional liberty than those who use the legislative power of the 
Government without authority of right to take from one class and give 
as a gratuity to another, thus making the Government into a trust far 
more powerful and dangerous than those private trusts of which we haye 
heard so much on this floor. 

If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] will go South, 
first letting the scales fall from his eyes, he will see evidences of it. 
A whole population—white and black—including Confederate soldiers, 
maimed and crippled and scarred—yea, and rebel brigadiers—all har- 
moniously working together with might and main to make an honest 
living, to pay the war debt, to pay pensions to Union soldiers, and 
all the expenses of the Government without complaint, see the white 
people of their own means providing schools for the colored people, and 
churches everywhere. Would he or his party rejoice to see the two 
races thus harmoniously struggling to restore prosperity to their homes? 
Would he inquire-what he could do to advance them in the great work? 

Ah, no; his pig-iron interests would loom up before him, and with 
bated breath he would hurry back and tell his party there is too much 
harmony between the races in the South; we will lose the colored 
votes, those infernal rebels are educating the negro, and when he finds 
out that he wears taxed shoes, taxed hat, pants, and coat, drives an 
unprotected mule, with taxed reins hitched to a taxed plow by taxed 
chains, the very blinds that keep his mule from seeing how to kick 
him is taxed; and when he finds out that he digs his potatoes with a 
taxed hoe, and with taxed ax cuts the wood to cook them in a taxed 
pot and a taxed fire, and takes them out with a taxed spoon, puts them 
in taxed plates, eats them with taxed knives and forks, and gets up 
and to a taxed bucket for a drink of water, he exclaims with a sigh 
of relief, at last I find one, only one, thing untaxed, and drinks from a 
gourd, and now comes the crowning infamy of it all a direct tax on his 
cotton-seed product. I tell you the gentlemen will, when they read 
that schedule and find that not a thing they make is protected, they 
will vote solid with the rebels. Blow your trumpets, curse the rebels, 
and scare the negro, or protection isgone. I want to test the affection 
of the Republican party for the colored race and see whether they will 
relieve five million people from tax on agricultural implements or re- 
tain the tax for the benefit of five hundred making those implements, 

And, Mr. Chairman, the scheme that is said to be in incubation to 
compensate for all these hardships on his necessities by giving him free 
whisky is hardly the thing; it is not a good substitute for bread or 
clothing. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there is more lamentation in the 
Republican party over one colored man who votes with his friends to es- 
cape New England taxation than over ninety and nine whodie. Draughts 
may afilict them, floods may overwhelm them, New England will send 
them tracts on transubstantiation, but if one votes out of the church 
whose god is protection the legislation of the United States Govern- 
1 pauses, and thousands are spent to know why that negro voted 
that way. 

It is neither to our interests nor in accordance with our tastes to in- 
dulge in criminations and recriminations in which there is no good to 
either side, and Southern Representativesare not here with that desire— 
prompted by no animosity towards any section, but simply battling 
for the interests of a struggling, heroic people to prevent a blight from 
being blown over their growing prosperity, which seems by not unfair 
interpretation of their actions to be the object of the Republican party. 
And therefore the sentiments of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] are extremely refreshing, coming from there, and which I 
believe came from his heart; and—while I dissent from his logic—is not 
to establish the result he desires. I respond promptly and with earn- 
estness to the invocation for prosperity upon the South, when he said: 

Her heavens are aglow with the break of a new day, and when the sun shall 
reach the zenith of that glorious day the North and the South, cemented in the 
indissoluble bonds of commercial and fraternal unity, will stand together under 
the banner of protection to American industries and American labor and move 
to grander industrial triumphs. 

These sentiments are not new to me—leaving out the banner.“ I 
believe I made the first public utterances in that line in the United 
States after the war, and under far different circumstances from these 
surroundings. In the heart of the South, in 1875, when the North 
erroneously supposed that disloyalty was the prevailing sentiment; 
when the fangs of persecution were deep in the flesh of the new body 
politic; and animosity kindled by wicked hands and fanned by un- 
holy breath was prolific of evil to both races, and seemed to portend 
the humiliation of the Southern people and the utter destruction of 
prosperity in thatstricken land. Believing as I did that the nobler senti- 
ments of the Northern people, and particularly the great soldier ele- 
ment, did not intend to destroy prosperity in the South nor to humili- 
ate her people, I spoke to a reunion of Confederate soldiers, after re- 
counting the evils under which we suffered—I said what I now ask to 
have read as extracts from that speech—parts which I have marked: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ihave thought long and anxiously upon this subject, and am fully persuaded 


that there is a remedy, practical, ample, and complete, if we will have the cour- 
age to apply it, and it is of this I desire to speak to-day, and I speak with an 
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impulse stronger than a desire to please or to avoid offense, I speak for the 
rising generation, your children and mine, and for the children of our brave 


comrades who fell by ourside. And I thank God that I address men who have 


been tried in the fire, and ennobled to that liberty of soul that rises above preju- 
dice and passion to the higher plane of reason and truth. I speak what I do 
believe when I say there is a remedy at hand ample for the ills that afflict this 
nation. It is reconciliation between the estranged sections of the country, hon- 
est, thorough, and full reconciliation between the people of the North and the 

people of the South, It must not be in pretense, but in honor and in truth. 
Ihave spoken of the characteristics of the true soldier for the purpose of show- 

ing here how reconciliation may be accomplished. 

he estranged sections must meet, if it all, through agents who have the con- 
fidence of their people and confidence in each other. Such agents are found 
only in the soldiery of the opposing armies. 
J * * * * * 


4. 

The soldiers of the North and the soldiers of the South should come forth 
once more in the power of their might, not in strife nor with arms, but with the 
olive branch; not divided, but united, in one common cause—the cause of rec- 
onciliation and peace. 


Mr. STOCKDALE. From that day forth I have never ceased to hope 
for the full enthronement of that auspicious event. I would rejoice to 
hear going up from all the altars in this land, at early mass and the 
evening vespers, the invocation, ‘‘ Let us have peace“ and thorough and 
complete reconciliation. Let the waves of oblivion roll over the mis- 
takes and wrongs of the past, and commercial and industrial prosperity 
flow over the whole land, sweeping out of existence sectional animosities 
and sectional lines, so that the words North“ and“ South“ shall have 
no more political significance than East and West; so that a chord of patri- 
otism touched at the Lakes will vibrate to the Gulf, and ocean will speak 
across to ocean in language of national friendship, of national unity, na- 
tional greatness, announcing that the grandest race of the world has 
arisen once more in perfect reunion in her pride and in her glory to take 
herrightfal place in the advance of the present civilization, and that the 
star of empire again moves towards the zenith. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that however much I dissent from his doctrine 
of protection as a means of putting the South on the highway to the 
the glorious achievements he predicts for her, I appreciate his utter- 
ances as manifesting a manhood to be admired, and rejoice to have 
seen them favorably commented upon at the opposite end of the Capitol. 

The gentleman says eloquently: ` 

He rejoices that there is a new South, a new industrial South, full of hope and 
farot courage, She stands to-day with uplifted brow facing the dawn ofa mighty 

And if I could I would bring an amen down from the skies to the 
sentiment. And I would say to those other gentlemen who suggest that 
capital and prosperity will flow South when her people manifest a proper 
spirit, that the tide-flow hasalready setin that direction; let them look 
out for the ebb; and if it had not, I would not have the South cringe 
even for so great a boom, 

Her own manhood has brought her out of a desolation that would have 
been despair to any other people. Her sublime faith in the right 
brought her through the slough of despond. Her matchless skill and 
dauntless courage guided her bark over the maelstrom, created for de- 


struction, back into the harbor under the ample folds of the Stars and 
Stripes, and she will go out no more alone; she will sail with the fleet, 
but proposes to sail and not be towed. 

Gentlemen who assume to sit upon thrones erected by protection and 
withhold property from the South until her people make obeisance be- 
fore them, must remember that God’s providence is grander and stronger 

than men’s animosity and the nation’s gold. 

That while He has sorely afflicted the South, and made her tread the 
wine-press alone and pass through much tribulation, she bends the 
knee to none but Him. 

We are here under the broad panoply of the Constitution, with all 
its amendments acquiesced in; here of right by the voice of a great and 
free constituency; here on business, not to apologize or ask favors. 
The great chivalric heart of the nation does not demand it. 

The great warriors who restored the Union and unfurled the flag 
again over all the States do not demand it. They imposed no condi- 
tions then, they ask none now. They who could be terrible in war 
can be magnanimous in peace. Those scarred veterans who slept under 
the stars and marched to the music of artillery on an hundred hills, 
whose eyes blazed in the battle line, whose cheeks did not blanch in the 
hot breath of the cannon’s mouth, whose hearts did not quail when the 
surging columns dashed together, would not have it. They won their 
laurels because they overcame and brought back with them to the 
Union a mighty race of warriors and statesmen, and you tarnish their 
glory when you would belittle the South. 

They would despise a faltering foe in this arena of brains as they would 
have done on the field of battle. R 

A true knight never breaks a lance on an insignificant shield, and 
never decries the valor of his foe and thereby detra¢t from the renown 
of his victory. 

There is no human being that a Union soldier should hiss from his 
presence so promptly as the man who undertakes to detract from the 
greatness of the Southern people. What were a million and a half of 
Union soldiers doing for four years? How did they perform such valor- 
ous deeds as to cause monuments to be reared all over this city and over 
the country if there was no formidable people to overcome? 


We say they are great soldiers because they overcame a great peo- 
ple. We have no animosity because we believe they fought with an 
honest purpose. We are now one nation, under one Government, float 
the same flag, and will defend its honor with fervor and with blood, if 
need be. My last sentence on this occasion, standing in the marble 
halls of the nation’s Capitol—a nation too great to harbor revenge 
against her citizens—by virtue of a commission from a people as brave 
and true as walk the earth, is to express the hope that when time shall 
have removed the present year into the past, and the coming centen- 
nial year of constitutional liberty shall have come and passed to full 
ripeness, and spread plenty over the whole land; when the proud 
Anglo-Saxon race shall assemble in the capital city of the greatest na- 
tion of the world to emphasize the great event; when the pendulum 
shall have swung the are of a century, and the hundredth stroke shall 
peal out over the heads of the assembled multitudes of American citi- 
zens, and bound to the lakes, to the golden shores, tothe gulf, and all 
along the Atlantic’s teeming coast, it will be the eternal requiem of all 
aT animosity and herald a peace that shall have no end, [Ap- 
plause. : 
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OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the reyenue— . 

The CHAIRMAN said: The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TUR- 
NER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia be allowed to speak without limit. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I am greatly obliged to my honorable 
friend from Ohio for this unexpected courtesy on his part; but I hope 
to occupy not more than the usual time. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything new under the sun, I have not 
been able to find it in the general subject of the tariff. I had hoped 
that our able colleagues on the committee who differ with us would 
have tendered us some measure of relief for the people and the abate- 
ment of public burdens, in order that we might have some choice be- 
tween two new schemes of taxation. 

Whatever expectation may have existed as to the purpose of the Re- 
publican minority to propose such a measure suited to our present con- 
ditions, that expectation has been disappointed. We have had noth- 
ing on the other side but an effort to attaint the pending bill and some 
of its authors, and to defend the general policy of protection. It is 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, a question between the bill under considera- 
tion and our present system of taxation. 

The concerted movement made to cast odium and contempt upon the 
origin of the bill must be intended to divert attention from the history 
of the present law. That law was never framed nor considered by any 
committee of the House, was never submitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House, and was passed without being read in the House, by a 
revolution in its time-honored rules of procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, the origination of this bill may be very briefly stated. 
Certain Democratic Representatives, actuated by a sense of responsi- 
bility to the country and to their party, and not pretending to be a com- 
mittee of the House, conferred together for the purpose of reconciling 
their own differences and agreeing upon a consistent plan for the re- 
duetion of taxation. Republican gentlemen complain that they were 
not admitted to these private conferences, They might just as well 
take offense because they were not invited to the conference of our party 
last night. 

This complaint is not worthy of the self-respect of the gentlemen 
who makeit, and I shall not dignify it with further notice. After the 
bill had been prepared in this way it was submitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and became anofficial proceeding. Then the Re- 
publican members of the committee had a right to be consulted in 
regard to it, and not before. 

Let it also be borne in mind that Republican leaders have very gen- 
erally insisted that the tariff should be revised only by its friends, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is reported in the pub- 
lic press to have said that it was no part of the duty of the minority of 
the committee to prepare any bill on this subject. These statements 
sufficiently show that our Republican colleagues have not favored a 
policy consistent with our duties and obligations. 


But, sir, we have been arraigned because we said that we would not as 
a committee hear oral statements and arguments from gentlemen not 
members of the committee, and to that complaint some reply may be 
proper. 

There are many thousands of people and corporations in this country 
besides importers and consumers interested in the policy of protec- 
tion. To have heard a full and adequate discussion by representatives 
of all these interests would not have been possible during a session of 
Congress, and to have given audience to some interests and not to others 
asking the same privilege would have given just cause of offense. 

But it is due to us to say that as individual members of the com- 
mittee we never refused to hear any persons who chose to apply to us 
for that purpose. We also examined the petitions and memorials re- 
ferred to the committee relating to the various details with which we 
were charged in connection with the tariff and internal-revenue laws, 
and we were accessible at all times to written and printed communi- 
cations through the mails; and, finally, we had on the committee some 
of the ablest advocates which protection has in this country. 

Mr. REED. ‘That is, they have allowed private hearings, but re- 
fused public ones. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I did not hear the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. REED. The observation I made was that you say you allowed 
private hearings but refused public ones. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] may have refused to hear gentlemen who applied to him, 
to examine the memorials referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
by the House, and to read the arguments that came to the members of 
that committee through the mails, and, in that event, perhaps, we 
ought to have satas a committee for his accommodation in this regard; 
but lack of time prevented. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman allow me to make an interruption ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. REED. The observation which I made and which the gentlé- 
man requested me to repeat was not intended as an interruption to 
him, but I desire to say now,with his permission, that the objection 
which we make to what I call private hearings as compared with public 
hearings is that a public hearing gives an opportunity for examination 
and cross-examination, while a private hearing does not. The gentle- 
man is too thorough a lawyer not to understand that the truthfulness 
of statements unsubjected to cross-examinations is not something to be 
relied upon, and therefore the private hearings of which the gentleman 
has spoken do not seem to us to be a satisfactory method of eliciting 
the truth. 

Mr. TURNER. These private hearings were given to the advocates 
of protection in the room of the committee and at other convenient 
places about the Capitol and at our private rooms. And these gentle- 
men, perhaps, underwent cross-examinations. 

Mr. REED. Ido not think the House will have any difficulty in 
understanding what both of us mean after the explanation the gentle- 
man has given. 

Mr. TURNER. I presume this doctrine of protection to which the 
gentleman from Maine has dedicated his life finds in him as ablea 
champion and as accomplished a representative as it would have in any 
gentleman who is engaged in the actual business of manufacturing. 

It is said that we resisted all motions of its enemies to amend the 
bill when it wassubmitted to the committee. These propositions were 
to strangle the bill in its infancy, to rend it limb from limb—in short, 
to ‘‘out-Herod Herod” in regard to it. And as usual, persecution en- 
deared it to its friends. A principle can not be crucified. And now 
the bill is in the Committee of the Whole Honse, where every citizen 
and every interest is represented, with the fullest liberty of discussion, 
and where every statement made can be subjected to examination and 
cross-examination. And it is in that other grand committee of the 
whole country, where its provisions are undergoing the scrutiny of all 
the assemblies and all the conventions of all the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the bill has been denounced because some of its 
authors represent districts in which slaves until recently were held as 
property. Slavery was an institution of greater antiquity than one 
generation. It may have been bad; but those who bought the negroes 
and paid for them and fitted them for the high estate of freedom and 
American citizenship, certainly deserve no greater obloauy than those 
who brought them to our shores beneath the decks of their ships and 
sold them on the wharf like bales of merchandise. If we deserve re- 
proach, Mr. Chairman, those who sold us the negroes ought not to 
throw the first stone. 

But, sir, I have no disposition to indulge in recrimination. The times 
have changed. Those who brought slaves here through the horrors of 
the ‘‘middle passage” have changed their opinions, and so have we. 
But if we sre unfit on accountof our relation to slavery to consider pub- 
lic measures proposing to reduce the burdens of the people, might I not 
with equal propriety say that those who enslaved the African can not 
55 ee with the task of revising the privileges of freemen. [Ap- 

ause. 

Let us deal charitably with each other. Let us suppose that the Af- 
rican slave trade was a great missionary movement, and that pious peo- 
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ple, actuated by that spirit of broad benevolence which characterizes a 
certain section of the Union, by means of this traffic, undertook to bring 
the heathen to Christianity. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, against taxation to provide for the general welfare 
under the Constitution, so levied as to help rather than to injure Amer- 
ican industries, no Democrat will complain. But taxation so devised 
as to prevent revenue to the Government and to yield revenue to indi- 
viduals, or so extended as to produce more revenue than the Govern- 
ment needs and maintained for the benefit of a class or section at the 
expense ofall other classes and sections, is contrary to good morals and 
subverts the Constitution. Against this exaction, known under the 
specious name of protection, I protest to-day. Iimpeach protection of 
high crimesand misdemeanors. Let it answer before the bar of justice. 

When war was flagrant and the Treasury was empty, and the pop- 
ulation of the entire country, including the Southern States, was but 
little more than 31,000,000, the tariff then framed to meet the most 
extraordinary emergency that ever arose on this continent, imposed 
during the first year of its operation an average rate of 36 per cent. 
After twenty-three years of profound peace, with a Treasury full to re- 
pletion, struggling with an accumulated surplus over the largest wants 
of the Government of $150,000,000, with a population of over 60,000,- 
000, the tariff now levies an average rate of 47 percent. This surplus 
has arisen notwithstanding an immense increase in our annual expend- 
itures, and is itself a constant temptation to wasteful extravagance. 
And it is not only a mischievous influence in public affairs, but it 
measures the extent to which the Government has contracted the cur- 
rency, to the imminent peril of every private interest. The people 
need more money than they have hitherto had; and to take from them 
this immense sum which the Government does not need, and which is 
so indispensable to the business of the country, is indefensible extor- 
tion. Heavy taxation of a people having an adequate currency is bad 
enough; but unnecessary taxation of such a people is a crime. - 

Our aggregate circulation of gold, silver, and paper money, includ- 
ing the funds in the Treasury, is estimated to amount to about $1,500,- 
000,000. The people paid to the Government in tariff taxes $217,000, - 
000 and in excise duties one hundred and seventeen millions, making 
a total taxation of $335,000,000 last year. This immense tribute is over 
22 per cent. of all the money in the country. We have only $25 in 
cash for each man, woman, and child in thecountry, and on each 
woman, and child is levied an average tax of over $5.50, or $27.50 on 
each family of five persons. 

Now let us consider the incidental taxation which is collected under 
the tariff by the manufacturers, The total value of all the manufact- 
ured products of the United States returned according to the last 
census amounted to 85,369, 667, 706. Our dutiable imports last year 
amounted to $450,000,000 in round numbers, on which we collected 
over $217,000,000. As our duties are laid confessedly for protection, 
it is very probable that on the immense aggregate of our domestic man- 
ufactures, in competition with which our taxed imports are sold, an 
addition of value is placed equal to many times the income of the tariff 
to the Government. 

But taking $217,000,000 as the measure of the bounties paid last year 
to our manufacturers, let us commute protection into an annuity, com- 
puted at the Government rate of 34 per cent.; the principal of that an- 
nuity would amount to $6,200,000,000. That annuity is the interest 
on a sum greater than the cost of the war! And the moderation of this 
estimate of protection no man will deny. 

The enormous taxation which I have endeavored to outline isso con- 
trived as to bear lightly on the rich and prosperous and heavily on the 
poor and unfortunate. To those who do not need, it is a largess and 
benefaction; to those States and their people that are cramped by nar- 
row and scant means, it is a hindrance and oppression. ‘To the latter 
it is a deduction from the comforts and necessaries of life, from the ed- 
ucation of their children; a burden upon the offices of religion and 
charity; a tax on school, on church, and on home. 

When I heard the other day the splendid inventory of New England’s 
wealth presented with somuch pride by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], and reflected on the system under which that 
wealth has been drawn from other sections, and on the beggarly reduc- 
tions of taxation which our bill pro; „I felt like exclaiming, like 
Lord Clive before a committee of Parliament: By God, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am astonished at my own moderation!“ 

The tariff, sir, is a tax on consumption. Itis not laid on the tax- 
payer according to what he has, but itis levied on his wants. Itis 
apportioned among men, not according to their means, but according 
to their necessities. It is an income tax, graduated not accord ng to 
what men make, but according to what they buy. It is therefore hard- 
est.on those who have to spend all that they make. 

But, Mr. Chairman, inequality is the foundation of the system of 
protection, and the only inducement for its preservation. If a scheme 
of protection could be devised by which each citizen could tax his 
neighbor just as much as his neighbor could tax him it would be equal- 
ity, but it would meet with scant favor. The present system is worse, 
because itis brigandage without reciprocity. 

Let us expose some of the profits of protection according to its own 
returns made during the last census year. The capital invested in 
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manufactures then amounted to 82, 790, 272, 606; materials used cost $3,- 
396,823,549; wages, 8941. 953,795; total product, 85, 369,579,191. It 
can be easily seen from these figures that manufacturers made enormous 

amounting in clear net profits to more than four times the in- 
come of the Government from the tariff. 

But it is said that protection advances wages. If this is not mere pre- 
tension, then wages ought to keep pace with protection. Let us see. 
In 1860 the average tariff rate on the dutiable list was 19 per cent., 
which has been frequently denounced as free trade. And yet during 
that year labor received over 20 per cent. of the total product of our 
manufactures. In 1870, when the average tariff rate was two and a 
half times as high as in 1860, amounting to 47 per cent., labor received 
less than in 1860, or a little over 18 per cent. of the total product of 
our manufactures, And in 1880 labor received 17} per cent. of its en- 
tire products. 

These figures seem to demonstrate that the increase of protection is 
not accompanied with an increase in wages. z 

The chief argument for protection is founded on the assumption that 
wages are higher in this country than in Europe. Seventeen and 
a half per cent. of the value of our manufactures covers the entire cost 
ot wages paid for their production. We levy 47 per cent. to pay for the 
difference between this cost of our labor and the cost of labor on the 
other side! If labor in Europe cost nothing at all, we could put our 
manufactures on the same footing as to labor with a tariff rate of seven- 
teen and a half per cent.! 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show that Democratic policy has fostered 
wages and protected labor in this country. That policy began first 
when Virginia gave to the Union her great northwestern territory, and 
Georgia added that splendid domain which stretches from the Chatta- 
hoochee to the Mississippi River. Louisiana and Florida were pur- 
chased, Texas was acquired by annexation, and magnificent areas ot 
land were obtained by treaty with Mexico. By these Democratic ad- 
ditions to our territory, acquired in spite of uniform opposition from 
New England, we established our border on the Gulf, and extended 
our heritage of freedom to the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1826, when John Quincy Adams was President, his Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Rush), in his annual report, took the position that 
adiffusion of population hindered theaccumulation of wealth. In 1832 
Mr. Foote, of Connecticut, introduced in the Senate a resolution to sus- 
pend the surveys and sales of the public lands, on which took place the 
famous debate between Mr. Webster and Mr, Hayne. 

We sent ont the surveyor with his chain and compass to mark out 
these lands for the homes of freemen. [Applause.] And then when 
a man in New England aspired to be a freeholder rather than to accept 
unsatisfactory wages, he joined in that mighty movement which has 
expanded thirteen little States into thirty-eight commonwealths. 
[Applause.] What a magnificent field for labor and independence! The 
free homestead, abundant and cheap Jands, and the marvelous devel- 
opment of the great West have furnished labor in this country its only 
defense against op ion. In Italy and other countries of Europe the 
land is all occupied; and there the landless have no alternative but to 
accept dependence and any wages offered. In this country we have 
emancipated labor by a free offering of a home and the opportunity for 
every citizen to work for himself. [Applause.] 

My honorable colleague on the committee [Mr. BURROWS] the other 
day seemed to insist that protection has established the balance of trade 
inour favor. This is a curious instance of an effort to make the facts 
do duty on the wrong side of the argument. 

‘This balance of trade consists in the excess of our exports over our 
im Protection has undoubtedly restricted our imports by arbi- 
trary exactions; but protection has not furnished a dollar to our exports. 
These are contributed by the unprotected classes. Last year we sent 
abroad $204,000,000 in cotton, $30,000,000 in tobacco $92,000,000 in 
provisions, and $165,000,000 in wheat and breadstuffs. The products 
of agriculture constituted three-fourths of our exports and the rest was 
supplied by manufactures which can compete abroad upon the basis of 
free trade.. That balance of trade, therefore, so faras it isa triumph ot 
energy and progress, is due to free trade. 

This policy of restricted importations and free exports has provoked 
defenses against it by those from whom the balance comes. Our beet 
and pork products have encountered restraints and restrictions. Our 
great silver resources are shut out of the commercial countries of Eu- 
rope by demonetization; and England is trying to grow her cotton 
and wheat in her own provinces. The balance of trade in our favor in 
1885 was $164,000,000; in 1886 it had fallen to $44,000,000, and last 
year it fell to $23,000,000. Trade can not long endure without reci- 
procity, and this shrinkage in our trade balance means a shrinkage 
in the value of our agricultural products, eaused by the defenses abroad 

to which I have referred. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in endeavoring to 
illustrate the effectiveness of protection, compared it to the dike sys- 
tem, by which he averred the people of Holland keep out the ocean. 
He evidently meant to say that this wise end is accomplished by means 
of a dam. It is a peculiar license of fine rhetoric not to call things by 
their right names. [Laughter.] But, sir, that barrier erected by the 
noblest exemplars of freedom was built not so much to keep out the 
ocean as that they might get near to the ocean and receive its mighty 


co-operation. It was the ocean that these people plowed and culti-i 
vated and planted; and it brought back to them on every tide and on 
every breeze the richest harvests that any people had ever enjoyed since 
the world began. And by that same system they secured a means by 
which, when the occasion arose, they could let in the ocean and ove 
whelm oppression within, 

If the gentleman desires a just and instructive illustration of the 
policy of protection he can find it in that long-tried system of narrow 
exclusion and restriction which has brought down on the Chinese the’ 
a pasa execration of all mankind. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

It has been claimed in this debate that protection saved the Union. 
The money with which the soldiers were paid, with which the great 
armies and navies were provided and maintained, was paid, not by pro- 
tection, but by those who are its victims. The only office of protec- 
tion in this business was to tax for its own benefit those who did save 
the Union. It charged two prices for the clothing the soldiers wore, 
for the shoes in which they marched, for the blankets under which they 
slept, for the comforts and necessaries required by their wivesand chil- 
dren, for the powder and lead with which they met and defeated the 
foes of the Union, and now puts a tax of 47 per cent. on the pensions 
of their widows and orphans ! 

The chief mission of protection during the struggle was to establish 
itself, not the Union, to feather its own nest, to put money in its purse, 
and while the brave and patriotic were fighting the battles of the Union 
protection bound them hand and foot. 

Protection ean not face a competitor, much lessan enemy. It shivers 
at sight of a rival, and if one appears in our ports it pleads infancy and 
begs the power to tax its own customers as a defense against invasion. 
And now, to perpetuate its pensions, it says to the old soldier, Give 
me that flag; get behind me; I saved the Union!“ 

Twenty years ago, when the soldiers of the Union returned from the 
South, after they had received the surrender of Lee and Johnston, they 
marched by the Capitol, stacked their arms, and, like American citi- 
zens, dispersed to their homes, battle-scarred and empty-handed, while 
the garrisons of protection were gorged with the spoils of war. It was 
an example of duty and loyalty for the imitation of mankind. Open- 
ing, then, campaigns against the wilderness, and subduing the desert,’ 
they have added immense areas to the home market, and now offer four 
new States to the Union and to the tariff. But the old guard of protec- 
tion never dies nor di 

And, sir, what bas become of that other army? Having lost their 
cause and their fortunes they went back to labor in the South. Their 
homes were in ashes; their States unroofed and despoiled. They have 
gone through subjugation, reconstruction, pauperization, and servile 
domination; but they have emerged from that flood of wreck and ruin, 
and begin to feel that desolation is behind them. , 

With patient and patriotic devotion, in the face of unsurpassed diffi-; 
culties, they have rebuilt sixteen States, and have proudly reinstated 
them in the Union. The men who sought to establish an independent 
government have, in fact, restored the Union. It is nota“ new South“ 
added to anew Union, butitis the old South rehabilitated and added to 
the Union of our fathers. [Applause.] New and glad prosperities 
are beginning to appear. The energies of a brave and patriotic peo- 
ple are finding scope, and seek a fairfield. They begin to feel the bless- 
ings of good government now and to hope for better things in the near 
future. Love of. country is returning, and pride in the State and in 
the Union is being taught to our children. 

In this new era, as one of the representatives of the South, I do not 
ask you to help her, but to release her from oppression. 


Reduction of Taxes. 


SPEECH 


HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. 


OF GEORGIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. CLEMENTS said: i, 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That condition of American eitizenship which revels 
in sectional hate and spite, which enthralls the citizen in whom it lives 
and moves to such an extent as has been demonstrated here to-day, is 
the object of pity rather than of resentment. I will not take the time 
of this committee in making any reply whatever to it. The measure 
before the committee is one of national importance. It is one which 
affects the interests of all classes of people in all sections; and we come 
here, at least in theory, as the trustees and the representatives of the 
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American people. We ought to accept that trust in a spirit of frater- 
nity, in a spirit of patriotism which looks to the building up and not to 
the tearing down of any section, and to the prosperity of the whole. 

The propositions to revise and reduce tariff and internal-revenue taxes 
and to simplify the tax-collection laws embodied in the pending bill 
are practical business questions. 

Upon a wise and just determination of these questions depend in a 

measure the prosperity and happiness of the sixty millions of peo- 
ple that Congress has the honor to represent. 

This decision must affect in greater or less degree, either for good or 
evil, all classes of the people, whether poor or rich, of whatever profes- 
sion or occupation, and of whatever political persuasion. Therefore 
these propositions should challenge our highest wisdom, and should 
call into exercise our most conscientious care. They should command 
our deepest sense of justice, that we may not be guilty of injustice to 
any, and at the same time our broadest patriotism, that we may look 
well to the prosperity of all. The discussion and consideration of the 
measure should be candid, and with a view to the greatest good and not 
merely party antagonism or political advantage, for the country is 
greater than any political party, and the country’s welfare is more im- 

rtant than the success of any party, Again, that party serves itself 

which serves the country best. The people ask now as they have 
asked before for substantial relief, and when they ask for the bread 
of even-handed justice they will not be content with the stone“ of 
and delay. Those who have opposed the pending bill have 
all, so far as I remember, without exception, devoted their time largely 
to a discussion of the general and abstract doctrine of free trade. To 
this extent it seems to me the debate has been irrelevant.. It is not a 
question of free trade. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House have seen proper to dis- 
cuss from the beginning of this debate down to this time the Confed- 
erate constitution and the abstract and general principles of free trade. 
Why, my friend from Maryland [Mr. McComas] a few days ago talked 
about the new South and his great love for her, and among other affec- 
tionate words, said: = 

To-day every old soul-driver of the South is a free- trader. 

That is the way a practical business question is met by the repre- 
sentatives and trustees of the people. I will not take the time to go 
from one gentleman to another who have spoken upon the floor about 

„the Copfederate constitution and free trade and make fitting response 
on this question. We do not live twenty-five years ago. Slavery has 
been settled and abolished. There is no question of free trade before 
this House. 

As was suggested by the President of the United States in his mes- 
sage, he presents for your consideration a condition, not a theory; not 
an abstract proposition of free trade or of protection, but a condition 
which must be met. 

What is it? An overflowing surplus in the Treasury of $150,000,000 
over and above all the needs of the Government for any purpose; and 
for the last three or four years the figures show that this has been in- 
creasing year after year. It is greater this year than it was last year, 
and greater last year than the year before. The public debt is being 
paid off, and the interest account is being diminished, and therefore 
there is need for less money instead of more of itinthe Treasury. That 
is the condition, and not only that but the entire circulating medium 
of the country, both in the Treasury and out of it, counting the paper 
money of all kinds for circulation as money, is only about $1,400,000, - 
000, or about $23 per capita of the people of the UnitedStates. About 
one-fourth of itall is locked upin the Treasury, and a great deal more is 
locked up in the banks of the country. So that the actual circulation 
of 3 amongst the people is far less than the total amount I have 
nam 

Now, we will have within this year an accumulation of about $75,- 
000,000. 

That is excessive and unn taxation amounting to about $1.25 
to every man, woman, and child in the whole country. It is contrib- 
uted to the vaults of the Treasury this year beyond the needs of the 
Government and beyond the legitimate purposes of appropriation to 
spend it and pay it back among the people, where it can fulfillits proper 
and legitimate functions as money. Allowing five people to a family, 
that amounts to about 86. 25 for each head ofa family, taken in one year 
absolutely from his earnings by the power of the Government beyond 
its necessities. ‘ 

This is the condition of which the President speaks, and with which 
the country is now confronted. Financial disaster last year was averted 
by the wise policy of purchasing the bonds at a premium, by which a 
sufficient amount of the hoarded surplus was again put in cirenlation 
to avert temporarily the threatened disaster, but the cause of the evil 
remains. This policy ought not to be forced upon the Administration 
of paying, not only principal and interest, but a premium on the in- 
debtedness of the Government, simply because we have money in the 
Treasury and it must be put in circulation. Let the policy be adopted 
of reducing the revenue so that this surplus money shall not come into 
the Treasury, but shall be left to circulate among the people, retaining 


~ only that amount of revenue which is necessary to support the Gov- 


ernment economically and honestly administered. Then there will be 


no danger of a financial panic. There is not sufficient circulating me- 
dium in the country. If we had none of it locked up there would not 
be enough for the demands of this great country, with its constantly 
and rapidly increasing population, expansion, and development of busi- 
ness. What we need is less taxation and greater volume of money— 
circulation. 

The present condition of affairs is one which it takes no prophet to 
foretell will certainly lead to financial troublein the near future if per- 
sisted in. It is simply a question of time under the present lex 
when a sufficient amount of the currency of the country will be locked 
up in the vaults of the Treasury to cause general panic and disaster in 
all parts of the country. Ifyou start and continue the process of with- 
drawing from the human body, however slow the process, its life-blood, 
we all know what must be the certain result. The body must succumb 
and perish. The result to the business interests of the country of the 
process of absorbing its circulation is no less doubtful or uncertain—it 
is only a question of time. If we will not, asI believe we should, in- 
crease largely the volume of money or that which represents it, let us 
at least revise the tax laws so as to leave what there is beyond the ac- 
tual wants of the Government among the people to perform its proper 
functions. 

The policy of paying a premium upon our bonds in order to dis- 
charge them before due can only be justified upon the ground of the 
existing surplus. Would it be good business policy for an individual 
to make great sacrifice in order to raise money to pay the principal and 
accrued interest in fall and a premium besides to di a note 
before maturity? By reason of the unwise legislation of the past most 
of our outstanding bondsare not payable until the year 1907—nineteen 
years. It is not pleasing to him who admires even-handed justice to all 
to see the favors that have been shown the few at the expense of the many 
in relation to the bonds of the Government. First, the non-interest- 
bearing greenbacks, worth not more than 60 cents on the dollar, and 
for which the Government did not receive more than that in actual 
value, were funded in interest-bearing bonds, non-taxable. Then the 
interest was made payable in coin. Then silver was demonetized so 
that the interest became payable during the period of demonetization 
in gold. And now when the Government desires to pay off Any of the 
bonds before maturity, so as to put into circulation part of this surplus 
so necessary to the business of the country, it can only do so by pay- 
ing principal and accrued interest and premiums. The true business 
policy 1s to cease the collection of excesgive revenues, and then the ne- 
cessity for paying premiums will cease—pay the bonds, principal and 
interest, only as they mature and not before. 

Shall we then blindly go on and quibble over the question whether 
the Democratic majority in this House or the Republican majority 
which gentlemen on that side hope will be in the next House shall 
perform this duty? Why shall we not all of us, as American citizens, 
not as partisan politicians, engage in this patriotic work and do our 
duty as the trustees of the American people? 

A few days ago the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL], 
an honorable and distinguished member of this House, admitted in his 
place on this floor that the tariff needed revision and reduction, and 
that the work of revising and reducing it ought to be done. But the 
partisan spirit which seems to actuate that side of the House as a party 
of antagonism is fairly illustrated in his remarks, from which I read: 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor what is called 
the review of the tariff to-day. I want to review the tariff and revise it when 
we have a Republican President and a Republican House of tatives, 
Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Carcases. We would have to wait too long for that. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want to have it done in a House of its friends, 
not in a House of its enemies. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You condemn President Cleveland for recommending that which in a 
large measure was recommended by President Arthur. Secretary Fol- 
ger and other Repnblican officials have repeatedly made recommenda- 
tions very much in the samedirection. In the tariff debate in the Forty- 
seventh Congress many Republican Representatives admitted the ne- 
cessity of revision and reduction. The Tariff Commission, a majority 
of whom were Republicans and who were appointed by President Ar- 
thur, after traveling over the United States and hearing from all classes 
of people, the beneficiaries of protection as well as others, under oath, 
and a very careful and intelligent study of the whole question, recom- 
mended a reduction of about 20 per cent. In the Republican national 
platform of 1884 there appears the following promise: 

e 
FFC 
zontal reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer without in- 
juring the laborer or the great productive interests of the country. 

You taunt us with the charge of incapacity to reduce and revise tax- 
ation, and yet in the face of repeated official utterances and platform 
pledges and in the face of your present admission of the necessity of 
such legislation you seem content to propose nothing yourselves and 
only find fault with the President and the pending bill. 

The Democratic majority is only seeking to carry out the Democratic 
pledge and to reduce the unnecessary burdens that bear not on Demo- 
erats only, but upon all the people, and which keep constantly on hand 
the great and demoralizing evil of asurplus inviting extravagant and 
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profligate legislation and expenditures. Republican Representatives 
in this House are not without responsibility, though they are in the 
minority. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not possible for gentlemen to meet the actual 
situation? Can they not forget the Confederate constitution and 
slavery and dead issues and deal with this vital question affecting the in- 
terests of all the people of this country. The Republican party is 
pledged to a policy of this sort, The Democratic party is trying to re- 
deem its pledges. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BREWER] said 
in his speech the other day that— ` 


For three years the executive department of the Government, as well as 
this House, has played fast and loose upon this great question until the neces- 
sities of the Government have compelled the administration to take some posi- 
tion upon the tariff question, 


The gentleman forgot to read the plank in the Republican platform 
of last year, in which— 
The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and 
to reduce the surplus, 


In reply to the gentleman from Michigan, who charges that the 
` President has played fast and loose on this question, I would ask 
him to read the messages of the present Executive. The recommend- 
ation for revision and reduction of the tariff has found a place in each 
one of those messages. There has been no playing fast and loose 
on this question or any evasion of it. Now, will gentlemen come up 
and fulfill their pledges made to the people in their platform prior to 
the last Presidential election? Mr. Chairman, if it were possible for 
gentlemen to forget to what political party they owe allegiance and 
that there is some possible hope of securing political advantage on 
questions of this sort, we might have a patriotic, careful, conscientious 
disposition of these propositions and a decision in the interest of the 
whole country. 

But let me return to the charge made by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan to show that the President has consistently urged upon Congress 
the necessity of action from the beginning of the Administration. 

I read from his first annual message, of December 8, 1885: 


The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government and indirectly paid by the people from customs 
duties, The question of free trade is not invoived, nor is there now any occa- 
sion for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a protective sys- 


m. 

The fact that our revenues are in excess of the actual needs of an economical 
administration of the Governmeut justifies a reduction in the amount exacted 
from the ple for its vias gt Qur Government is but the means established 
by the will of a free people by which certain principles are applied which they 
have adopted for their benefit and protection, and it is never better adminis- 
tered, and its true spirit is never better observed, than when the people’s tax- 
ation for its support is scrupulously limited to the actual necessity of expendi- 
ture, and distributed according to a just and equitable plan. 


Now hear what he said in the second message, of December 6, 1886: 

‘There is also a suspicion abroad that the surplus of our revenues indicates ab- 
normal and exceptional business protits, which, under the system which pro- 
duces surplus, increase, without corresponding benefit to the people at large, 
the vast accumulations of a few among our citizens, whose fortunes, rivaling 
the wealth of the most favored in anti-democratic nations, are not the natural 
growth of a steady, plain, and industrious republic. 

Our farmers, too, and those en: ed directly or indirectly in supplying the 
products of agriculture, see that day by day, and as often as the daily wants of 
their households recur they are forced to pay excessive and needless taxation, 
while their peona struggle in foreign markets with the competition of nations 
which, by allowing a freer exchange of productions than we permit, enable their 
people to sell for prices which distress the American farmer. 

* * . s s + * 


The income of the Government, by its increased volume and through econo- 
mies in its collection, is now more than ever in excess of public necessities, The 
application of the surplus to the payment of such portion of the public debt as 
is now at our option, subject to extinguishment, if continued at the rate which 
has lately prevailed, would retire that class of indebtedness within less than one 
year from this date. Thus a continuation of our present revenue system would 
soon result in the receipt of an annual income much greater than necessary to 
meet Government expenses, with no indebtedness upon which it could be ap- 
lied. We should then be confronted with a vast quantity of money, the circu- 
ating medium of the people, hoarded in the Treasury when it should be in 
their hands, or we should be drawn into wasteful public extravagance, with all 
the corrupting national demoralization which follows in its train. 

It is needless to remind gentlemen of his last annual message, against 
the truth and force of which they are vainly striving; but I will reada 
few sentences from it: 

This condition of our Treasury is not altogether new; and it has more than 
once of late been submitted to the people's representatives in the Congress, who 
alone can appiy a remedy. And yet the situation still continues, with aggra- 
bea incidents, more than ever presaging financial convulsion and widespread 

isaster. 

Of course it is not expected that unnecessary and extravagant appropriations 
will be made for the purpose of avoiding the accumulation of an excess of reve- 
nue. Such expenditure, beside the demoralization of all just conceptions of 
publie duty which it entails, stimulates a babit of reckless improvidence not in 
the least consistent with the mission of our people or the high and beneficent 
purposes of our Government. 

Though the situation thus far considered is fraught with danger which should 
be fully realized, and though it pre ents features of wrong tothe people as well 
as parii to the country, it is but a result growing out of a perfectly palpable and 
apparent cause, constantly reproducing the same alarming circumstances—a 
pg eye national Treasury and a depleted monetary condition in the business 
of the country. It need hardly be stated that while the present situation de- 
mands a remedy, we can only be saved from a like prédicament in the future 
by the removal of its cause, 


What becomes of the charge of inconsistency on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive in the face of these repeated recommendations? 
But gentlemen say that the reduction of taxes proposed in the pend- 
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ing bill will destroy American industries. This is the wail that is 
always heard when the effort is made, not to destroy property or inter- 
fere with a right, but simply to diminish the special advantages of the 
few enjoyed at the expense of the many. 

It is amusing to hearsome of the doleful predictions of the calamities 
that are to befall the country, particularly the South, as it is beginning 
to bud into prosperity by manufacturing, ete. We are told that if we 
tear down this system of protection we will bring ruin on these new 
industries, 

I want, as a sample of these prophecies, to read a few lines of a speech 
delivered in the Forty-seventh Congress on the question of quinine, 
which had been put on the free-list in 1879. When a Republican Con- 
gress was trying to revise the tariff, or at least pretending to do so, in 
the Forty-seventh Congress, there was a | pela to put 10 per cent. 
back on quinine. In the discussion of that question Mr. EY 
said: 

All that is said in general about cheapening these vital drugsI assent to; but 
I say to the gentlemen on this side their whole theory in refer--nce to protection, 
as has been said on the other side, is a „a snare, and a delusion, for mod- 
= protection will give you pure quinine and cinchonidia and keep down its 

rice, 
15 say to gentlemen on that side of the House who prate of a revenue tariff * 
that we are entitled to some revenue from these y and important drugs. 
‘The letters from anpra already read hold that pesu distributes over four 
hundred and thirty-tive grains to the ounce, can not be felt by the consumers, 
and it is merely transferring the guaranty, so the manufacturer may havea 
chance in his own market, for the retailer who buys at whatever price he can 
buy sells at the same rate, use no coin will measure the reduction of duty, 
Now I will read the prophecy of Mr. BINGHAM on that occasion: 


We have fostered this industry until it is almost able to stand alone and com- 
pete with other countries. This bill recommends but 10 p-r cent. duty, The 
gentleman’s amendment would strike out this small protect on, and by so doing 
strike down a manufacture that has grown and developed and for 
sixty years unde our generous laws, and thus destroy and throw aside all that 
has been gained. Under the protection given, cinchonidia—now 40 per cent, 
but by the bill fixed at 0 per cent.—is included in the gentleman’s amendmen 
to wipe out. In consequence of this limited protection seed cinchonidia the 
five American houses have been enabled to run about half time or half ca 
ity. Ifthe amendment prevails I announce with regret that every American 
manufactory will be compelled to close, 

Hear what George K. Hopkins & Co., dealers, at St. Louis, said: 
Sr. Louis, January 26, 1883. 


DEAR Sin: Allow us to call your attention to the bill soon to come before the 
House in regard to the duty on quinine and cinchonidia. We believe that a 10 
per cent. duty on quinine and the present Set of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia 
and thin salts are no injury to the consumer and only just to the manufacturers 
of this country. We believe that putting them on the free-list will eventually 
destroy the manufacture of them in this 5 and we shall be at the mercy 
ot European manufacturers, and prices will be igher than with a duty to pro- 
tect our home manufactures. Also in case of a war with any European power, 
our supply will be cut off and we wil! be great sufferers without it. We ask 
your influence to maintain the duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia and its salts 
and have a duty of 10 per cent. placed on quinine. 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE K. HOPKINS & CO, 

Hon. J. H. McLean, 

House of Representatives, Washington City, 

This sounds very much like a great deal of the argument that our 
mails are daily loaded with now, from the parties specially favored by ex- 
isting laws, and who desire toretain their advantages. Mr. Alexander 
H. Jones, of Philadelphia, interested in the manufacture of quinine, 
said, while before the Tariff Commission, July 25, 1882: 

I do not know a class of manufacturers in the United States who would say 
that they would be willing to submit to a duty of 20 per cent., if they could get 
a higher rate. They would say that they could not live on that rate of duty. 
We went before the Ways and Means Committee and said that we were willing 
to accept 10 per cent., that that was better than nothing. There was sucha howl 
at oven = country, that we said make it 10 per cent, But they did notmake it 

This was rather a frank admission. I suspect it is true that the 
favored interests will acceptall advantages that the law will give them, 

That was a sad state of things pictured by the leading protectionist 
Representatives on this floor, representing districts in which the man- 
ufacture of quinine was carried on to a larger extent than anywhere 
else in the country. Now, what has been the result of the reduction 
of the duty? At the time it was put on the free-list, quinine was worth 
$4.50 or $3.60 per ounce. ‘To-day it is worth, I believe, about 55 or 60 
cents an ounce. The year before it was put on the free-list, 1879, the 
amount produced was said to be a little over a million ounces. The 
amount produced now is 2,200,000 ounces. So we see that the produc- 
tion has been increased more than 100 per cent., while the price has 
been cheapened to the consumer until the money that then would buy 
1 ounce will now buy 6. 

And all this has followed in the face of these predictions that the 
whole business would have to be closed out in this country, predictions 
made by the ablest and most distinguished representatives and advo- 
cates of protection on this floor. The laborers employed in its manu- 
facture receive as high wages now as they did before. The argument 
to the people of this country by those who insist upon this prohibitory 
tariff is the protection of labor. That is their cry everywhere. Now 
we all know how that has been heretofore. Aggregated capital, under 
these tariff laws adopted in past years, has sought protection in every 
possible way that it could. 

At the same time the capitalists have gone into the cheapest mar- 
kets of the world for their labor; they have imported it under con- 
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tract, and they have employed it when it did not come in under con- 
tract, until they have brought a large percentage of the pauper labor 
of the Old World into this country in order to have cheap labor here; 
yet all the time they have been asking the American Congress to keep 
up a prohibitory tariff for them, and even going as far as the gentle- 
man who spoke last [Mr. BRUMM], who said he would have the iron 
that was produced in England dumped into the sea rather than have 
it brought here to deprive the American laborer of his wages. Yet, as 
I have said, notwithstanding all these protestations, we find these gen- 
tlemen getting their labor as cheaply as they can, by contract or other- 
wise. Theemployer gets the cheapest labor he can, even if he has to 
employ armed detectives to keep the labor-union men of America from 
revolting against his exactions. ‘That is the practical illustration of 
these protectionist professions of sympathy for labor. 

The following statements contained in press dispatch show how Amer- 
ican laborers are dealt with by and thesympathy they receive from one 
of the great establishments which is protected for the sake of labor: 
MR, CARNEGIE AND THE KNIGHTS—THE GREAT MANUFACTURER PREPARING TO 

RUN HIS STEEL WORKS AT BEADDOCK. 
[Special.] 
PITTSBURGH, April 20. 

When the Carnegie Steel Works at Braddock start up on Monday there will 
be 100 armed gua: on hand to prevent any interference by strikers with the 
non-union men who return to their places. The manager, Captain Jones, com- 

leted all arrangements with the sheriff this afternoon, While no actual vio- 
Tones is feared, it is deemed best toadopt these measures. The Robinson House, 
a vacated hotel at Braddock avenue and Thirteenth street, has been rented by 
the firm. This will be fitted up with cots for the use of the employés. The 
firm to-day appointed Corbin Francis to have charge of the house, and will em- 
ploy cooks to-morrow. The guards will escort the men to work from the hotel 
every day. Everything indicates Mr. Carnegie’s determination to run his mill 
in spite of the strikers. è 

All last n ght the bosses of the different departments were making their rounds 
among their former men and requesting them to return. In response to thiscall 
about two hundred men turned out to-day and are now at work. 

The report that four hundred men were at work to-day is denied by Captain 
Jones. though he says he can have that many the moment he calls them. The 
Knights of Labor are as firm as ever and threaten to have all of Mr. arnegies 
Pittsburgh mills called if the Edgar Thomson is started with non-union men. 
At their meeting last night the following circular was prepared and is to-day 
posted on every prominent corner of the town: 

All persons fortnerly employed at the Edgar Thomson works and furnaces 
are requested to stay away from there until the difficulty between them and the 
company is settled.’ 

Captain Jones was asked to-day whether one thousand new men were to be 
brought from New York, Philadelphia, and Johnstown. He replied, “I do not 
know what Mr. Carnegie may have done personally, but I have made no spe- 
cial effort to bring men from othercities. Itis not necessary, because the news 
that our big steel works are about to start up is known allover the country, and 
steel-workers will gather at Braddock from all points of the compass by the 
hundreds, A large number of these may come from Johnstown, forall I know, 
There is one thing certain, there will not be any trouble about securing any 
number of competent men. 

Mr. Carnegie, I am informed, has a magnificent castle in Scotland. 
I believe, also, that Mr. Blaine, the late Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, had very recently enjoyed a somewhat protracted stay with this 
gentleman at his Scotland home when he falminated his protective plat- 
form in the professed interest of labor Jast winter in the shape of an in- 
terview on the subject of the President’s message, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, all this discussion about the benefit of the 
tariff to labor has been confined to those classes of laborers commonly 
known as mechanics and those who work in the mines and in the va- 
rious workshops. The great millions in the fields and upon the planta- 
tions, not only in the West and Northwest, but in the South, are for- 
gotten in this great race for profit and for wealth. In order to shut 
out foreign goods, to enhance the price of American. goods, you will 
keep upon the American farmer, North and South, a tax of five or six 
dollars for each head of a family, producing a surplus over and above 
that which he pays for the legitimate expenses of the Government and 
also the four or five times that amount which, by reason of the pro- 
hibitory tariff, he contributes to the manufacturers. It is not the 
amount which is taken by the Government and which it needs of which 
he complains; for, I repeat, it is the four or five times that amount wkich 
he is compelled to pay from day to day upon the necessaries of life, and 
which goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. 

Therefore, the farmer, the laborer of this country, stands as the guar- 
antor, as the insurer to the manufacturer of clear apd handsome profits. 
But where is the guaranty, where is the insurance to th «man who 
toils, who cultivates the ground, who depends upon the raia sof heaven 
and the sunshine and his own work for his living? Whoinsures profits 
tohim? He is brought in competition with the cheap prodacts of the 
whole world when he goes to sell the products of his farm. Gentle- 
men talk about labor unions and organized labor being peculiar to the 
North and being unknown in the South. Why, gentlemen simply 
show that they are uninformed as to the facts when they talk in that 
way. There is being organized everywhere throughout the South the 
‘“ Farmers’ Alliance” and, in some parts cf the country Farmers’ 
Federations,” and we have had labor unions of one kind and another 
there. These o izations are the necessary and natural outgrowth 
of the condition in whieh the American farmers and laborers are placed 
5 under the existing system of taxation. They rise up every- 
where. 

They are not peculiar to one section. They are peculiar to the cause 
of the ars “se and distress that surround the laboring people of this 


country. ‘The working people of the country are seeking in these ways 
and in every possible way that human ingenuity can devise, to improve 
or at least to palliate their condition. Are they not entitled to a free 
and equal race in life? Are they not entitled toa fair aud living chance 
in the struggle for existence and for profits? 

Many misleading tables of figures and comparative statements have 
been presented in this debate. For instance, the tariff is credited with 
the admitted fact that many goods are cheaper now than before the 
war under a lower tariff, allowing nothing for the unparalleled growth 
of inventions, the unexampled improvement and use of labor-saving 
machinery, ete., in the manufacture of goods, whereby one person now 
does the work of many persons then. The case of steel rails, which 
have fallen from $139 a ton to about $31 under the tariff, is cited as an 
argument for protection; but this great reduction in price is due to the 
reduction in cost of manufacture by reason of the discovery of the Bes- 
semer process. It is no more just to credit the tariff with this than it 
would be to credit the removal of thé tax from quinine with the entire 
fall in the price of that. 

It is insisted that protection stimulates investment and manufacture 
and causes overproduction, and consequently cheap goods. But the 
great interests built up and fostered by the process of absorption of the 
products of others combine against the very competition which their 
friends say protection will stimulate and cause cheap goods. 

Thus they form the trust, so called, to protect themselves against pro- 
tection. The rapid multiplication of trusts is one of the threatening 
evilsofthisage. Why they should be given that name trust“? Ido not 
know, unless upon the idea that every scheme of evil should take a good 
name for a disguise. Thus, tariff taxes are called duties. The process 
of transferring the earnings of one man to another by law is called pro- 
tection, and the conspiracy of combined interests of the same kind 
against the whole people to prevent competition, limit production, in- 
crease prices, and put Jabor out of employment in order to make the full 
profits demanded is called a trust. The people need more competition 
in many respects, less restraint upon trade, and a greater volume of cir- 
culating medium. What is the character of relief offered in this bill? 
Itis estimated to reduce taxes about $75,000,000. Articles now dutiable 
and producing a revenue of about $22,000,000 are put on the free-list. 
These are salt, hemp, flax, wool and woolen goods, blankets, ete., cot- 
ton-ties, tin-plate, soap, and many other articles of universal and daily 
use among all classes of people. 

The effect of the bill, if it passes, must be to cheapen all these articles 
and reduce the revenue to the extent named. Then there is a reduction 
of the tariff on the dutiable list from 47 per cent., the present rate, to 
40 percent. This is surely conservative and not radical. It is estimated 
that this will dispense with nearly 830, 000, 000 of the revenue, and it 
would beyond doubt cheapen all the goods of the kind affected by it, 
whether manufactured in this country or abroad. To illustrate, there 
was imported last year cotton-ties, or hoops for baling pu $345,- 
997 worth; the duty, 35 per cent., amounted to $121,098.95; this is 
paid by the importer, and of course is added to the cost of production, 
the cost of shipping, and the profit he must make, so that the cotton- 
planter pays it all. If it is removed he will be relieved to this extent 
and will be able to buy cheaper ties. It is persistently contended that 
the farmer sells his ties by weight with the cotton in gross and there- 
lore receives for it the same price per pound that he does for his cotton. 
This is not true; nothing could be more absurd or ridiculous than this 
statement. The buyer of cotton in Liverpool, where the market is fixed 
that governs our markets, knows what the average weight of the ties 
and bagging to each bale of cotton is, and estimates those as dead weight, 
and fixes such price as he can afford to pay for the net cotton, and the 
farmer receives nothing whatever for the ties and bagging. 

The tax on bagging also is reduced, but I can not enumerate the many 
articles affected by the reduction. Then the entire tobacco tax is re- 
duced by the bill, except on cigars and cheroots, amounting to about 
$24,000,000, so that the farmer, dealer, and manufacturer, as well as 
the consumer, will be unmolested by the internal-revenue laws except 
as to cigars and cheroots. The bill is a compromise. There can be no 
legislation upon this subject affecting so many interests in this great 
family of States, among so many conflicting views, except by concession. 
Various schemes have been suggested. One says repeal the whole in- 
ternal-revenue system. To do this would leave a deficiency of about 
$60,000,000, and would require an increase of taxes on the necessaries 
of life. Some would increase duties, and thereby prevent importation 
and diminish the revenues; but this would make higher goods and in- 
crease the bounties paid by the consumer to the manufacturer. 

This bill reduces both the tariff and the internal revenue, and con- 
tains important provisions preventing abuses in the destruction of stills 
avd other property by internal-revenue officers without process of law 
as heretofore practiced. Should the bill pass it will, in my opinion, 
demonstrate in a short time the feasibility in the near future of further 
reduction or partial abolition of these taxes. Much has been said of the 
needs of the South and what protection will do for her. Has she not 
been under the same tariff laws all these past years that have applied to 
the wholecountry? Havetheyenrichedher? No; they have helped to 
retard the general prosperity there by withdrawing the money neces- 
sary for business and by taking daily a partof the earnings of the people 
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toinsure the prosperity of Northern and Eastern manufacturers. It is 
true that there is rapid progress in diversified business pursuits in the 
South. This is due to several plain causes, and is so not by virtue of 
but in spite of the present burdensome taxation. Immigration has 
filled upthe Northwest. Lands arehigh there, whilein theSouth lands 
have been cheaper and the climate is more genial. 

But the recent advance in the prosperity of the South is due mainly 
to the establishment of confidence in the security of property, busi- 
ness, and investments there since the disgraceful military and recon- 
struction policy of the Republican party towards the South has passed 
away. What the people need is protection in the possession and en- 
joyment of that which they earn. They ask no bounties or favors. 
They demand even-handed justice, and no more. What the country 
needs is equal taxation, and that limited to the honest needs of the 
Government, and that the policy of favoritism, discrimination in favor 
of the few, and profligacy in expenditures be abandoned—a policy which 
has squandered the public domain and put it in the control of railroads 
and syndicates, foreign and domestic; a policy which impoverishes 
the many to build up the few, and which has created oppressive trusts 
and enables a few men to make corners, so called, upon the necessities 
of life. This all tends to the establishment of a comparatively small 
but strong creditor class and a large debtor class—not a desirable or 
justifiable state of society in this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read a paragraph which I send to 
the desk, embracing some figures with reference to the mortgages upon 
the farms in this country. The publication referred to in the article 
is the New York Times—good authority on this subject. I know that 
my friends on the other side will say That is mugwump authority,“ 
but everything which does not accord with their theory of protection 
is discredited in some way. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE FARMERS’ PROTECTION. 

Lexington Transcript: Twenty-five years of very high protection have had 
anything but a good effect upon the farmers of the country. The New York 
Times, which is good authority upon such subjects, computes the mortgages 
upon the farms in the ten most prosperous States—Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska,and Missouri— 
to amount to $3,422,000,000, on which more than $200,900,000 is required to meet 
the annual interest. It would seem that the farmers have had about enough of 
this kind of protection. 

Ido not object to the incidental protection afforded by necessary tax- 
ation, but the present high and prohibitory tax is leading to the ag- 
gregation of money in the hands of a few, which is not production of 
wealth, but simply the transfer of it. The laborer, the man who toils 
and takes wealth out of the earth, is the man who produces it. It is 
not produced by a system of transfer, absorption, and accumulation. 
Yet this is pointed to as evidence of thrift and prosperity, because it 
results in great manufactures at particular places, forgetting that the 
masses of the people from whom it has been taken are lingering and 
struggling along for a bare subsistence. What is the effect? The re- 
sult is that we have already inaugurated in this country a system 
which will make the debtor class, in the North as well as in the South, 
dependentalike. Money is loaned upon mortgage on real estate through 
money-loaning associations all over the country. The rate of interest, 
large itself, is doubled by commissions paid to men who negotiate the 
loans. These mortgages rest upon men who have little farms without 
other means than their labor to pay the indebtedness, and who, under 
this system of protection, get deeper and deeper in debt each year as 
the interest accumulates, The result will be that this class will be 
turned out homeless, and the real estate of the country, as well as the 
money, will be largely aggregated in the hands of the favored few 
through a system of oppression upon those who will become pauper 
tenants like the tenants in Ireland. [Applause. ] 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. BUCKALEW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In any revision of the existing tariff legislation of 
the United States it is my desire, as a Representative of a great State, 
that the particular interests in which the people of that State are in- 
terested shall have fair play. Undoubtedly all bills of this character 
have a double aspect. First, they are to be considered with reference 
to their effect upon the general or common interests of the United 


States, not only as to the revenue to be derived from them, but as to 
their influence in reference to lines of public policy which from time 
to time are adopted in the legislation of the country. From another 
point of view bills of this character are of local interest, as they may 
bear upon or affect particular States or sections or the occupations of 
people in particular localities of the United States. Therefore a Rep- 
resentative on this floor has a double duty when he comes to the con- 
sideration of such a bill. He will consider, in the first place, and mainly, 
what the effect of the measure will be upon the country as a whole. 
Will it give to the Treasury that adequate revenue without which 
the Government can not be properly conducted and administered? 
Will it also promote what I have described as those lines of policy 
which wise statesmanship and wise administration have adopted or 
which may be proposed for adoption? The pending bill ought to be 
mainly interesting to members of the House from this point of view, 
namely, its general effect and operation upon the public and common 
interests of the whole people and upon the revenues which are derived 
from the two great sources of taxation with which this bill deals, 
namely, duties upon imports and internal taxation. It is only ina 
subordinate or secondary degree that gentlemen on this floor will look 
to their own immediate neighborhoods and States and consider what 
will be the effect of the bill upon the particular interests there located. 
All that they ought to ask in this respect for the local interests with 
which they are particularly identified as Representatives is, that those 
interests shall have fair play; that no injustice or oppression shall char- 
acterize the bill in its application to them. But no member has a 
nee to ask that the particular interest with which he is identified, 
which he represents, shall receive special favor, undue advantages, priv- 
ileges, or immunities from the scope and effeet of general, uniform, and 
just legislation. 

In considering this bill with regard to its effect upon my own State, 
I find no serious cause of complaint. Upon the one topic on which I 
intend to address the committee I conceive that this bill will be largely 
advantageous to the people of my State; and Ishall give my reasons for 
that opinion. As to the other questions arising on the bill, regarding 
local interests in my State, I shall leave them to the discussion of 
others. i 

Certainly, they are subordinate to the great question of taxation upon 
wool and woolens, which relates to a common necessity for the whole 
country, and is equally as important to the good people of Pennsylva- 
nia as to their fellow-citizens everywhere else. 

This bill deals gently and tenderly with the metal duties. It does 
not abolish the duty upon iron ore, which is one that is fairly open to 
debate; nor does it abolish the duty upon soft coal, with which inci- 
dentally the great production of anthracite coal is connected. Now, 
before I go to the main point of my argument, I desire to say this: 

It was inevitable, when the necessity for a reduction of the revenue 
came upon us, that there should be dispute, and earnest dispute, no 
matter in what direction we attempted to reduce existing taxation, as 
to the mode of doing it. If we struck at one article upon the tariff 
schedules complaint would be made. If we chose an alternative and 
went to another, complaint would equally be made. If, passing over 
the tariff schedules, we went to the internal-revenue system—no matter 
where we struck, objection would be encountered. Now, I take it for 
granted that by the common sense and common judgment of the peo- 
ple of the United States we would have been justified in accepting this 
proposition in the outset, namely, that we should take off two-thirds of 
the proposed reduction of revenue from duties upon imports, and one- 
third from the receipts from internal revenue—fhe revenue from duties 
upon imports being last year, I believe about $217,000,000, and from 
internal-revenue sources about half that amount. 

The ordinary judgment and common sense of the people, without go- 
ing into the subject profoundly, would have been satisfied, therefore, 
in my opinion, with a reduction of two-thirds from the larger and one- 
third from the smaller source of our public income. 

Well, now, sir, this bill—the Mills bill—approximately reaches that 
result; and therefore, at the first blush, itis not open to the special ob- 
jection that it strikes wholly at one source of revenue, leaving the 
other untouched. I desire to make another preliminary remark, and 
it is this: that if this bill were much more objectionable than it is, if 
more provisions contained in it were doubtful and open to debate, I 
would still vote for it, and for two reasons. In the first place, the ne- 
cessity upon us for a reduction of the revenue is an overwhelming ne- 
cessity. We can not di it; we can not put it aside; it presses 
upon us with infinite force, We must reduce the taxation upon the 
people in order to save this Government from demoralization; in order 
to save the business interests of the country from panic and distress; 
and in order that the hand of industry, instead of being checked, may 
be upheld in all the channels of production; and thattrade everywhere 
may be prosperous, active, and satisfactory to all our people. 

We can not resort permanently to the device which the Treasury is 
now practicing and which we authorized by a solemn vote recently, 
the device of buying in our bonds not yet due. We can not depend 
upon it for relief to any considerable extent. It is only a slight pallia- 
tive; it does not reach the seat of the disease. Theamounts purchased 
do not, I understand, even equal the amount of surplus income which 
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reaches the Treasury through the sources I have mentioned, and it is 
only a hard resource, at best, forthe Government, when it goes into the 
market and pays 26 or 28 per cent. premium upon its own debtin order 
to redeem it, thereby paying the interest for seven years at 4 per cent. 
in advance of the lapse of time within which that interest would accrue, 
giving to the holders of our bonds the opportunity to raise their de- 
mands month by month and year by year anane e interval before 
the bonds become due, making to the holders of the bonds enormous, 
illegitimate, and improper gains and inflicting upon the Government, as 
a debt-paying Government, inevitable sacrifice and loss, 

I say we can resort to this device only for a little while, and to a 
limited extent, and we must regret that we are compelled to resort to 
it at all. What other course is proposed or possible, then, except to 
reduce taxation, to reduce it heavily, to reduce it with a firm hand, 
without shrinking from the task? ‘Therefore, sir, if this bill were 
much more defective than it is, if it were much more open to objection 
and to complaint, as to its provisions, I would still vote for it, because 
the necessity for reducing taxation is so pressing upon us that we can 
not resist the demand for legislation. And Ihave another reason for 
saying this. I know whatever bill may pass this House affecting the 
revenues of the Government has to pass another branch of Congress, 
and challenge searching debate and examination there; and I am per- 
fectly convinced, as most gentlemen doubtless are, that ultimately any 
bill which shall both Houses will be a compromise bill. The 
House will be obliged to yield upon some points, perhaps, and the other 
branch upon others; and ultimately, by a patriotic effort, on consulta- 
tion between the two Houses, we will get a tax- reduction bill that I 
hope will relieve us largely from present burdens and remove from the 
public Treasury that accumulation of money which is a public peril 
and menace to the business of the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the vital point of this bill, the very heart and 
life of this bill, so far as regards the reduction of tariff taxation, is the 
wool and woolen goods reduction. In my State the growing of wool 
has been substantially abandoned as a leading business enterprise. Dur- 
ing the last decade the number of sheep in the State has decreased. It 
has been said that the reduction last year was at least 10 percent. As 
the State becomes more and more settled, as the waste lands are taken 
up, asagriculture encroaches upon the forests, there is less and less room 
for sheep walks and pastures, and naturally enough the production of 
wool becomes more and more costly. Carried on in connection with 
the raising of sheep for the slaughter-house for food to supply the ne- 
cessities of the interior and of cities and towns, it may go on and doubt- 
less will go on indefinitely in the future; but as a great industry, as a 
leading industry of that Commonwealth, it is impossible that it should 
exist or at least increase in the future. 

It is estimated by the Philadelphia Times thatin my State theamount 
expended every year upon woolen goods is no less than $60,000 000. 
What does this bill do? Taking wool and woolens together, it reduces 
a taxation of 69 per cent. down to 40 per cent.; not so much upon 
woolen goods alone, but by the abolition of the wool duty and taking 
“wool and woolens together. The reduction is, therefore, 29 per cent. 
And it is estimated that upon a purchasing expense of sixty millions a 
year a reduction of 20 per cent. at least will result. That gives for 
the State of Pennsylvania a saving of no less than $12,000,000 in con- 
nection with the wool industry, cheapening by that enormous amount 
the yearly outlay which our people pay, or will pay, for the clothing 
which they use and for the other ‘uses to which woolen products are 
applied. 

gorian that with the bill to refund the direct State tax which we 
had here in the early part of the session and about which some people 
in my State were greatly interested, perhaps are deeply interested yet. 
Why, sir, that tax to be refunded, as far as Pennsylvania is concerned, 
was less than $2,000,000; while here upon the products made from wool 
Pennsylvania will save $12,000,000, not once for all, but yearly, next 
year, the year after, and in future years; so that those who are coming 
on the stage of action as well as we who are now occupying it will en- 
joy the advantage of this beneficent change in our revenue system. 

I speak advisedly, then, when I say that my State is deeply interested 
in this bill as a State which purchases the goods to be cheapened by it 
in the line of woolen-manufacture production; and I assert also that 
the woolen manufacturers of the State, whose affiliations heretofore in 
business life and in political association for a time have kept them 
silent on this subject, will enjoy great advantage and most salutary re- 
sec in their industry by means of this bill, which gives to them free 
woo 

Mr. JACKSON. Will my colleague yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I must once for all decline to yield to any con- 
versational discussion on this occasion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the gentleman decline to yield? 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I do, generally. 

Now, sir, passing from my own State—I do not care to linger longer 
upon it—let us consider this subject of the abolition of the duty upon 
wool and the reduction of the duties upon woolen goods in connection 
with other States of the North, particularly the State of Ohio, from 
which we have had, uot in the present year only, but in former years, 
warm and earnest appeals in favor of protective duties upon ‘wool. Can 


anything in the view of an intelligent man well informed abont the in- 
dustries of dur country and with the slightest power of penetrating the 
future be more clear than thatthe Northern States of our Union are not 
by nature adapted tothe production of wool, to produce those supplies 
which will be necessary for the manufacturing industries in our country, 
much less to those increased industries of wool manufacture which may 
be expected to arise in the future? 

Why, sir, one of the gentlemen from Ohio on this floor [Mr. JOSEPH 
D. TAYLOR] has told us that the wool-producing industry of that 
State is now, under the existing law, greatly depressed, and that little 
or no profit is being made by those engaged init. He imputes, in part, 
this state of things to certain decisions of the Treasury tment 
under the existing law, which he conceives to be unfavorable to the 
wool industry, although the presumption must be that the Treasury 
Department has made reasonable and just decisions on questions under 
the law, and beyond all doubt that law was passed by men friendly 
to the wool-growers of the Northwest. However this may be, the 
wool industry of Ohio, we are informed, is not profitable, nor is there 
any promise of prosperity to it in the future. In fact, those concerned 
in it, who were represented here in the Wool-Growers’ and Manufact- 
urers’ Convention last winter, made a most preposterous demand upon 
Congress toincrease the wooland woolen duties. Their manifesto, which 
ought to have excited surprise, was laid before Congress and the coun- 
try. They say they can not go on without increased duties. Is not 
this proof positive that the industry is not adapted to the location; 
that under the natural conditions which exist it can not be carried on 
with success and with profit; that even the present legislation made 
by its friends is found inadequate and must be enormously increased 
in order to continue the production of this article in that section? 

What is the explanation of all this? It is furnished by a single word. 
It isthe word“ winter.“ Nature has interposed a barrier against indefi- 
nite wool production in Pennsylvania or in Ohio or any other Northern 
State with similar climatic conditions. 

Therefore the present state of affairs is fully explained. The farmer 
devotes his rich cultivated lands to raising different kinds of produce 
during the spring and summer months, which he gathers in the fall 
and stores in barns, sheds, and cellars, and then he places his flock of 
sheep under shelter and he feeds them five months of the year merely 
to continue their existence. 

What an enormous cost this is! Nearly half the time his animals are a 
burden to him for their support. They can not gather their food in the 
open fields or upon waste lands. He must care for them precisely as 
he cares for his horse or his cow, those valuable animals with whose 
services he can not dispense. In competition with countries without 
winter, those regions can not produce wool. They can not produce it in 
competition with places where winter does not scourge the earth. Still, 
as in the case of my own State, the people of Ohio and the people of 
other Northern States will continue to grow large numbers of sheep, 
but they will grow them for human food, for home consumption to a 
large extent, and for sale to the slaughter-houses that will supply the 
towns and cities that are growing up rapidly all over the North. 

Sheep will continue to be raised in the North for that purpose, and, 
of course, the skin and the wool upon the skin will be additional ele- 
ments of value to the sheep-grower. ‘This, Mr. Chairman, I believe to 
be the law of the future. 

Now, if we are to adapt our revenue system upon lines of protective 
policy, is it wiser to adapt it to industries that can be maintained or 
to industries that must inevitably fail? To those sources of supply of 
trade and commerce which will swell and increase and prosper in the 
future, or to those which are doomed to remain stationary or to retro- 
grade? This, from my point of view, is the wool problem in the North- 
ern States. 

But, sir, there is another section of the Union where wool can be pro- 
duced, and no doubt produced with profit, at least for the present. 

In California and in the States and Territories which adjoin her 
large numbers of sheep can doubtless be raised for the purpose of pro- 
ducing wool. Why? Most of us, I presume, have received lately a 
strong circular from California explaining to us that the Government 
does not survey the public lands with sufficient rapidity; that they are 
kept out of the market; thatsettlement is thereby checked; that waste 
lands are basking there under the California sun which might be peo- 
pled by industrious immigrants and settlers. I do not know whether 
this complaint against the Government is true or not; but however 
that may be, there is undoubtedly a vast amount of Government land 
yet unsettled there. The fruit-growers have not invaded those lands; 
the agriculturists have not extended their improvements over them; 
so that settlers in California may well pasture their sheep upon the 
public lands. In that climate there is no rigorous, severe winter, ex- 
cept in the highest mountain regions. The sheep there is not a burden 
during half the year for its entire support upon the farming industries 
of the State. Therefore for the present, and for some time in the fut- 
ure, sheep can be raised and wool produced without a contest against 
the laws of nature. The same remark applies to a certain extent to 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the higher portions of Texas, and perhaps 
to a part of Oregon. 

These are the portions of our country, and the only portions, where 
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wool can be grown at a profit. Itcan not be produced in our Southern 
States to any considerable extent. The climate is too warm. The 
sheep tells us by his very covering that he is a cool-country animal. 
Nature gives him a covering which shows that he is intended to resist 
cold; but he needs an equable climate, one where he can roam freely 
the year round and take his food from the surface of the earth, as he 
did and still does in his native countries under Asiatic skies. Wool 
can be produced, I repeat, in some portions of the Southwest, but it is 
an industry that can not have indefinite expansion, because as the pub- 
lic lands pass into the hands of private owners and are brought under 
cultivation. as the ordinary pursuits of industry intrude upon the waste 
spaces, the sheep-walks will be contracted and sheep-raising decline. 
I can not, therefore, as an independent observer, pronounce that Cali- 
fornia and the adjoining States and Territories which can now produce 
wool will be able to produce it in large quantities and indefinitely in 
the future. But while the present condition of things exists, while 
these waste lands are open and available for pasturage, wool can be 
produced there, and I for one am not disposed to deal harshly or hardly 
with any section of our common country with reference to auy local 
interests in which they may be concerned. 

What 1 would say to onr friends in that section of the country is, do 
not tie yourselves up for the future to an act of Congress; do not con- 
nect any of your interests with legislation which may change in the 
future; with interests which will be in perpetual peril while depending 
upon the changing whim and pleasure of men who make laws at Wash- 
ington, who may disregard you in future because they will be pur- 
suing lines of policy alien to your own. To the people in that portion 
of our country, those who talk and speak and think upon this partic- 
ular subject, I would say, above all things establish manufactories for 
yourselves; do not undertake to raise wool and ship it to New Eng- 
land, to the Atlantic seaboard, or any other point remote from your 
own territory. Establish your own manufactories, make your own 
goods, and, as far as you can produce material for the purpose, God 
speed you in its production! 

But suppose that be accomplished, you will even then be obliged to 
buy a large part of your manufacturing wools from abroad. Wool goes 
by grades. On the higher grades of wool our present law imposes a 
tax of 12 cents a pound; on good or medium grades, 10 cents a pound; 
and on the coarse carpet wools which approach the character of hair— 
wools taken from unimproved breeds of sheep—the duty goes down as 
low as 24 cents per pound. Soin California, when you have set up 
your manufacturing establishmentsin connection with the wool growth, 
you will buy from abroad grades of wool other than your own, and buy 
them largely. You will require wool from South America and from Aus- 
tralia in addition to your own. Remember, your section will not pro- 
duce the wool n tosupply the manufactoriesin the United States, 
evenif youattempt it, nor, as I have already pointed out, will your own 
product supply all your needs at home, if yon will turn to manufact- 
uring as you ought, ‘‘ But,” says some one, you must find us a mar- 
ket; you must tell us where we shall sell our woolen goods when we 
have manufactured them.“ Why, is not the Northern Pacific open to 
trade? Can you notsend your woolen goods North? Can you not 
send them to the islands of Japan, to Corea, and to Northern China? 
Do not the people of the North Pacific and the Asiatic countries, with 
their unnumbered millions and their indefinite demands, call upon you 
to supply what they want and what you can produce? Look to your- 
selves and not to Congress, and you have a future of your own, not de- 
pendent upon the shifting scales of legislation. 

Yon can have a market also for your woolen goods in South America. 
Why should you not have a steam line of your own down the west coast 
from San Francisco to Valparaiso, instead of relying upon an English 
line most of the way? You will have such a line when you have some- 
thing to send by it, and you can send something by it when you have 
arranged for reciprocal trade. Take off, for instance, the stupid pro- 
hibitory tariff-tax of 4 cents a pound on copper and you can buy some 
copper from Chili and send her your manufactured goods in return. 

o not stand shivering away back in the past of fifty or sixty or even 
thirty or forty years ago. We are living ina new age. The iron and 
the steel rail have come among us, and they are threading our country 
from ocean to ocean. Great inventions and improvements have come 
among us year by year, until, in many pursuits, one man can do the work 
which was formerly done by twenty. The electric telegraph has come 
to us, so that we can put our finger on a key and in a few moments 
talk with remote portions of our own country; nay, we can with like 
speed, send to and receive messages from remote countries. 

We are not living in that former period when Government was to aid 
infant industries, the period of 1824 and 1830, when the argument 
was that Government should temporarily assist the industries to which 
we were naturally adapted to locate themselves. 

You gentlemen of California need trade with your neighbors of South 
America in connection with manufactures on yourown coast. Austra- 
lasia sent to this country last year $931,000 worth of raw wool, and we 
sent her over $1,400,000 worth of wool and woolen goods. This trade 
in raw wool from foreign countries pays well, as the figures produced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Morrow] prove. 

Yes, I repeat, the United States bought from the several countries of 
Australasia’ during the last year $931,620 worth of raw wool, and ex- 


ported of wool and woolens to those countries—nearly all being manu- 


factures of wool—$1,440,596 worth. 

In like manner do we not want to buy wool from the Argentine Re- 
public—that great country of the south, beyond Brazil, in a temperate 
climate, where sheep thrive? Why, sir, on the pampas of Argentina 
there now roam, according to the best estimate I have from credible 
sources, 90,000,000 sheep, 14,000,000 horned cattle, and six or seven 
million horses. There is a railroad from Buenos Ayres westward toward 
Chili, which is already completed to Mendoza, at the eastern base of 
the Andes, 600 miles across the pampas; and the Andes are being bored 
in order to establish railroad communication with Chili. Four or five 
years will be occupied in boring through that monstrous mountain bar- 
rier, and then Santiago will be reached, 80 miles from Mendoza, and 
near by is the port of Valparaiso, so that the productions of Argentina 
can come to you by way of Chili and the western coast. 

From that section of South America you can bring wool, hides, 
and all animal products in full supply to your own doors. In those 
South American regions animals need no food stored up; they live upon 
the plains from year’s end to year’s end. Nothing is necessary upon 
the pampas except the sinking of a few wells, which may be artificially 
worked by wind power, as in Spain and Portugal, for an occasional time 
of drought. Thus, with slight cost innumerable masses of animal prod- 
ucts are now obtained, and vastly more will be hereafter obtainable and 
thrown into the channels of the commerce of the world. 

Where does the wool of that country now go? It goes mainly to Ger- 
many and England. Those countries are the customers of Argentina. 
They buy of her a great part of what she has to sell and sell to her 
three-fourths of what she buys. Even our tobacco reaches there by way 
of Germany, where it is manufactured. Germany and England have 
lines of steamers running to that country, and handle most of her ex- 
port and import trade. 

About sixteen years ago what occurred? Our tanners and leather- 
men came to Congress and they were influential in securing a law for 
the importation of hides into this country duty free, thereby exciting 
the same character of clamor against free hides that we now hear against 
free wool. Why, the farmer was to be ruined, the butchers were to be 
ruined, by taking off $1.25, on an average, from the value of every ani- 
mal slaughtered in the United States; our industries were to be very 
greatly injured by decreasing the market value of domestic hides. But 
Congress passed the law for free hides. Now our exports of leather and 
leather manufactures are eight or ten times greater than they were be- 
fore the passage of that law [applause], and the farmers and butchers 
are not injured, because they buy cheaper boots, shoes, and other arti- 
cles which they need. Everybody is benefited by the change. 

That is the result of buying free hides down in Argentina, which are 
brought here and worked up, and the products of which not only sup- 
ply in part our home demand, but go out into the commerce of the 
world under the American flag wherever there is one. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

The city of Buenos Ayres, which in 1855, when I was there, had but 
forty or fifty thousand population, has now 450,000, The town of Ro- 

ario, on the Parana River, which was then a village with three or four 
shousand population, has now 80,000. : 

Now we buy some cheap carpet-wool, produced in the province of 
Cordova and shipped at Rosario, which comes to Boston under a 24 
cents-per-pound duty. There we stop. Why? Because our tariff pre- 
vents us buying pampa wool; we can not buy a dollar’s worth under it. 

The congress of the Argentine Republic at their last session repealed 
their export duty on wool. They had a small export duty, but they 
found, as all nations under similar circumstances will always find, that 
it was an improvident tax; therefore they repealed it. But we can not 
buy any portion of the good wool of Argentina; itis beyond our reach. 
You impose a duty of 10 cents per pound on Pampa wool imported. 
When scoured that wool yields 32 per cent. of clean wool. Australian 
wool, with the same duty of 10 cents per pound, when scoured pro- 
duces 48 per cent. of clean wool. Therefore our merchants and man- 
ufacturers can not buy Argentina wool; it is excluded from our market 
by the specific duty imposed upon it by our laws. 

Take off this duty on wool from Argentina; buy from her and send 


her what she wants. [Applause.] Trade with her and you will both 


rosper. 
2 Ifyou shut up your ports, as China did in former times, and shut your- 
selves off from the world, you become stationary and stagnant amongst 
nations. You have a future before you if you will reach out and seize 
it. You ought to abandon the old obstructive methods of the past and 
look on the face of the world as it is, with all the industries of all the 
nations spread out before you. 

I would not lift the barriers of commercial taxation absolutely. I 
would consider existing conditions in my own country, and along with 
my party I would accept the doctrine that duties should be levied so as 
to equalize the cost of articles from abroad, so far as labor is concerned, 
with those produced at home—a doctrine to which the Democratic 
party is pledged, and which is maintained substantially by the provis- 
ions of the present bill. [Applause.] 

3 EXTENDED REMARKS. 

The future commercial relations of our country with Sonth America 

is a subject of high importance and merits all the attention which has 
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been given to it in recent years, and all the interest which it continues 
to excite in commercial circles and among public men. I propose now 
to speak of those relations as they may be established or promoted by 
land communication; to point out arailway enterprise which will unite 
the two Americas by bonds of mutual interest, securing to both im- 
mense development in production and prosperous trade. 

Our main lines of internal communication being already established, 
including three railways to the Pacific coast, there is the greater reason 
for turning our attention to the countries south of us and seeking that 
connection with them which is invited by natural conditions, by simi- 
larity of political institutions, and by commercial interest. Already 
our railway communication with the city of Mexicois an accomplished 
fact, and a line from that city to the capital of Guatemala is about to 
be constructed, and its extension through the Central American states 
and the Isthmus of Panama to the heart of New Granada ought not to 
be long delayed. -The engineering difficulties of this enterprise will in 
a great measure disappear upon an examination of the route to be fol- 
lowed, and the great expediency of it will become manifest to any one 
who will consider the natural capacities for production of the countries 
to be passed through and the certainty of trade and commerce to be 
reached by itin the far South. The line will follow the uplands of 
Central America throughout, far removed from the unhealthy coasts 
east and west of it, where dense populations can be maintained and va- 
rious and valuable articles of commerce be produced. I will pause 
only to cite official proof upon these points relating to San Salvador, 
one of the Central American states: 

From report of L. J. Dupré, consul at San Salvador, to State Department, dated 
December 13, 1887.] 

To avoid detention at the seashore in hot latitudes ships must anchor at 
wharves in land-locked harbors, whence passengers may be transported in- 
stantly by railways to the mesa, or elevated plateau, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
the sea level and extending from one to the other oc en. There is per- 
fect immunity from climatic diseases the instant the traveler reaches an eleva 
tion of 1,000 feet above the sea. 

According to him the climate of San Salvador is one of great equability 
of temperature; the thermometer never falls below 70, or rises above 
80 degrees.” 

San Salvador is also a populous state, and its productions abundant 
and valuable. He estimates the population along a line of proposed 
railroad, from La Union on the Pacific to a port on the Mexican Gulf, 
at 100 to the square mile, 92 per cent. Aztecs and 8 per cent. Spaniards. 
‘They toil industriously, and produce rice, tobacco, indigo, sea island 
cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, India rubber, and Peruvian gum. 

The railway would regenerate the Central American States, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica, establish- 
ing among them solid and enduring peace; stimulating industry, and 
securing rights of property, improved education, and p rous trade. 

But it is the great continent beyond the isthmus and the importance of 
our intimate connection with it commercially in future times to which I 
desire to direct particular attention. In that division of the globe are 
located future markets for our surplus productions, and there also will be 
found most valuable sources of supply for our manfacturing industries, 
ace for many things which we shall greatly need but can not ourselyes 
produce. 

Now, after a railway shall reach the southern continent in New 
Granada, a line carried eastward will reach Venezuela and open an im- 
mense region to improvement and progress, But the main line of ex- 
tension has its proper course defined for it by nature—toward the south. 
Passing the valley of the Cauca, it will enter the great valley of the 
Andes and traverse that valley its entire length into Upper Peru, and 
thence extend to Sucre, in the Republic of Bolivia. At that point it 
will gain sure connections with Chili, with the Argentine Republic, and 
with Paraguay. Already a railway of 500 miles, projected to lead 
from Sucre to the capital of Paraguay along the Pilcomayo River, has 
enlisted the support of foreign capital, and its construction in the near 
future may be assumed. 

The Andine Railway which I have indicated will be a trunk line, 
with many connecting roads leading to it from the Pacific coast and 
from points east and south, thus commanding a great part of the trade 
of that continent with Central America, with Mexico, and with the 
United States. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
hopes for a railway connection with South America by way of Central 
America within twenty or twenty-five years. Perhaps he contemplatesa 
consideration of the subject by the representatives of all the countries 
concerned, including our own, when they meet for consultation in this 
city in April, 1889, under the recent act of Congress. But we can not 
afford to wait twenty or twenty-five years. We have waited too long 
already in taking steps tosecure trade and intercourse with ourneighbors 
of the South. . 

We should now move promptly-and resort to all legitimate means to 
secure this prime object of national policy. A readjustment of our tar- 
iff duties will greatly aid in securing Southern trade; steam lines upon 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts will naturally follow, and a great rail- 
way line leading to and threading the Andes will complete the work. 
Everything else may be left to the-sure operation of causes with which 
government need not interfere. 
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At first view these remarks may be thought to be irrelevant to the 
present debate. Not so; they lead directly to my object, which is to 
point out the Andine countries as the future home of the sheep—as 
among those best fitted by nature of all known regions of the earth for 
the permanent production of wool. 

Take the long stretch of high land from upper Peru northward into 
Colombia, along the course already mentioned for railway location, and 
particularly that part which holds the great valley of the equator— 
hundreds of leagues long—within its embrace. The valley is itself 
greatly elevated, rising from seven to ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, with a width of 10 to 20 or 25 miles, and bounded east and 
west by gigantic masses of mountain, upon which at irregular intervals 
riso mighty peaks known to geographers as Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 
Antisana, Cayambe (cut by the line of the equator), and many others, 
The snow line on the highest peaks comes down to 16,000 feet, but on 
the great ranges, as well as in the valley, there is complete exemption 
from severe cold. The temperature at Quito (9,500 feet above sea) 
changes but 20 to 22 degrees during the year, ranging from 45 or 47 to 
67, with an average of 58. There is perpetual spring, and there is no 
more healthful region known. 

In the time of the Incas, before the Spanish conquest, a stone road 
extended over 1,000 miles between the two Inca capitals, Quito and 
Cuzco; and at intervals along it were erected tambos for refreshment 
and repose in times of royal progress from one capital to the other. 
No data exist for computing the Indian population of the mountains 
in those days, but it must have been immense. 

The Indian of the Andes is a natural herdsman—hardy, patient, 
temperate, persevering; lovingout-door life, andtrustworthy. Perhaps. 
his very virtues have made him contemptible in the eyes of his haughty 
masters, but they give promise of an honorable future for him when 
peonage shall be abolished in his native mountains, and the earnings 
of his labor shall be thoroughly made his own. 

The uplands upon both sides of the great valley are of immense ex- 
tent, consisting of the mountain slopes and of broad table-lands, grass- 
covered throughout the year, affording natural pasturage without prac- 
tical limit for the support of animal life. The plateau of Antisana, 
visited by Humboldt in 1802, which is upon the eastern cordillera or 
range of mountain, with an elevation of thirteen to fourteen thousand 
feet, may be mentioned by way of illustration. It is an immense, ir- 
ch ad plain, without forest, and grass-covered throughout. 

eing above the limit of cultivation, no plow will ever vex the sur- 
face nor human pursuit ever encroach upon the pastoral domain. It is 
devoted by nature forever to the herder, to the shepherd, and io the 
thousands of animals they shall have in charge. 

Upper Peru and the adjacent countries north and south of it in the 
mountains have native animals suited to the climate and to all sur- 
rounding conditions. There are found the llama, the alpaca, the 
guanaco, and the vicugna. I will call them the congeners or fellows 
of the sheep, for they, like sheep, flourish best on open, enduring past- 
ures in a cool but equable temperature, and most of them, like the 
sheep, contribute the hair or wool of their bodies for the clothing and 
comfort of man. 

The Andine mountains and valleys have been almost shut off from 
communication with the outside world. From most lines of approach 
the traveler is repelled by the difficulties of the way—great heights 
to scale, ravines to cross, forests to penetrate, and everywhere rude, 
primitive roads or paths. Even the Inca highway in the high valleys 
has been suffered to go into dilapidation and decay. 

But all those difficulties in the way of intercourse will speedily dis- 
appear. A Peruvian railway already penetrates the interior from the 
coast, and other improvements will follow; civil wars will cease, in- 
dustry will waken to life, population will increase, and all the natural 
resources which there exist will be brought to light and made availa- 
ble for the production of wealth and the progress of civilization. And 
among the results in the near future, an immense wool production in 
Bolivia, in Upper Peru, in Ecuador, and in Colombia will be certain 
to come. The crook of the shepherd will be seen in all the Andine 
valleys and upon all the paramos—the uplands or table-lands of those 
great mountains. From the highlands of Colombia that overlook the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea to Potosiin the far south, everywhere nat- 
ure invites the wool-bearing wanderer from Asiatic lands, after many 
migrations, to a delightful and enduring home. 


THE WHISKY TAX, 


There is involved in this debate, as an alternative to the reduction 
of customs duties, the question of the repeal of the internal taxes on 
spirits and beer, that on whisky being the most considerable. 

I am of opinion that the internal-revenue taxes should be reduced, 
but not abolished; and this is no new opinion with me, begotten of re- 
cent debate, but one long entertained and (I may add) deliberately 
formed. 

We need a more stable, uniform, and reliable support to Government 
credit than is afforded by customs duties, which fall off and partially 
fail when most needed, in times of panic and public distress. Importa- 


tions decrease at such times, for the people are unable to buy and mer- 
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chants afraid to import, and as the customs reyenue becomes greatly 


reduced Government credit suffers and new devices of taxation must be, 


resorted to for its support. 

Now, at such times, the consumption of whisky, beer, and tobacco 
will not be much diminished, and consequently revenue income from 
them will be maintained at nearly the ordinary amount, furnishing a 
basis for loans on fair terms or for a temporary issue of Treasury notes. 
An income of fifty or sixty millions from such internal taxes is there- 
fore a proper object'of Government policy and may be properly main- 
tained in future. Besides, as war taxes for war outlays, they will sub- 
serve their original purpose so long as a war debt remains and heavy 
war pensions are to be paid. But, in my opinion, the whisky tax of 
90 cents per gallon is very greatly too high. To tax at that rate an ar- 
ticle which costs the maker but 20 or 30 cents to produce is unreason- 
able if not unjust, and the tax may be fairly described as excessive and 
exorbitant. Vast quantities of spirits are used in manufactures, in 
the arts, in compounding medicines, and for other uses, besides that 
consumed as drink. 

The tax is so high that it canses evasions of the law and some illicit 
distillation, and, what is still more important, it produces monopoly 
in production and sale. The influence and power of whisky manu- 
facturers and holders of great stocks haye been no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated, but itis plain that the enormous whisky-tax requires large 
capital to carry heavy stocks on hand and makes necessary combina- 
tions and control of the market. The plain and effectual remedy for 
this evil is to reduce the tax and bring it within reasonable limits. 

But it is equally clear that this remedy can not be suddenly applied. 
That would be utter ruin to those who have stocks on hand, and 
therefore when the change is made it must be accompanied by a sys- 
tem of drawback or by some other device to prevent intolerable 
wrong. But as a plan of drawback is one of great difficulty in practi- 
eal operation and its complete application perhaps impracticable, it 
appears to me that we could best invoke for our purpose the salutary 
but effectual operation of time. 

Let the act reducing the tax take effect at a future date—long enough 
removed to permit stocks on hand to be worked off in the natural 
course of sales and consumption. So great is the amount on hand that 
the interval of time between the enactment of the law and the date 
for its taking effect would have to be a considerable one; but by inter- 
posing such an interval the change of rate would go into operation 


without disturbing any right of property or producing any inconven- 


ience in the channels of commerce and trade. 

One inevitable effect of this arrangement world be that no tax would 
be paid tothe Government during the interval. If deposits in bond 
were permitted, with deferred payment of tax, no taxes would be paid 
until the time when the reduced rate of tax would come into opera- 
tion. The would be without incoming whisky-tax moneys 
during the inte unless from stocks in bond, on which payment 
should be coerced. 


It will be seen, then, that the reduction of this tax can not reasona- 
bly be accomplished by an amendment of this bill which shall simply 
reduce the tax rate, There must be in connection with any repeal or 
reduction careful provision made as to the time and manner of carry- 
ing out the change proposed, so as to save existing interests from ruin- 
ous loss and to adapt the change to the revenue demands of the Gov- 
ernment during the transition period to the lower rate. 

At present the whisky tax will not be repealed or reduced in rate; 
but I think the question of reducing it will come up for consideration 
in the next Congress or at the next session of the present Congress. 
For I apprehend that there will be no sufficient redaction of revenue 
provided for at the present session, and that the subject will recur until 
all necessary reduction shall be made. 

Some gentlemen have proposed that spirits used for manufacturing, 
medicinal, and scientific purposes shall be exempt from tax. He will 
be a wise man whoshall frame alaw to discriminate in taxation between 
spirits to be used as a drink and spirits to be used for the purposes just 


mentioned, and he will be a still wiser one who shall devise convenient 


and effectual means for the enforcement and execution of such a law. 

Again, some gentlemen favor the turning over of this source of rev- 
enue to the States, to be drawn upon by the States for purposes of local 
expenditure. In other words, they propose that we shall repeal our 
taxes upon the manufacture of spirits and beer, and allow the States 
to impose such taxes in addition to the license taxes now imposed by 
them upon sales, But taxes paid upon the production of spirits pass 
into prices of sale, and are borne by those who use or consume the 
spirits taxed; in other words, the consumer virtually pays the tax. 
But in the case of whisky, a few States—Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania—produce the greater part, perhaps three-fourths of it, 
and might get a like proportion of the whole revenue derived from its 
taxation by the States. Ifthe States in which it would be produced 
should tax its manufacture at the same rate, an equal, uniform rate, 
this result would be inevitable. 

It is equally clear that while the revenues from the whisky taxes 
would go to the States of production, the burden of those taxes would 
be borne by the States of consumption, that is, by all the States. It 
follows that when whisky is taxed by the United States the revenue 
à * 


derived from it inures to the common advantage of all the States in 
which whisky is consumed or used, but when subjected to State taxa- 
tion the certain result is injustice and wrong. 

I will conclude by saying that, for the reasons I have stated, I am 
in favor of reducing the whisky tax to 40 or 50 cents per gallon, and 
for retaining it at such reduced rate as a permanent source of income 
to the Government of the United States. 

At the expiration of the hour allowed to the speaker by the rule of 
the House, an extension of time was proposed but declined, as follows: 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to occupy 
further time, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I must decline tooccupy further time. I could 
speak much longer upon this subject, but would feel most uncomfort- 
able in doing so, as I would know I was encroaching upon the time of 
others, [Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the reyenue— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the beginning of the present session of Congress 
the President of the United States, in the performance of a constitu- 
tional duty which requires that he shall ‘‘ give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he.shall judge necessary and expedient,“ communi- 
cated to the two Houses what may be called his annual m 

This paper is remarkable for the reason that it refers to only a sin- 
gle subject-matter, and that in it the present occupant of the Executive 
office omitted to give full information of the state of the Union and 
the relations which our Government sustained with other nations of 
the world. No satisfactory reasons for this exceptional and extraordi- 
nary course were given by him, and up to this time no Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress has either seen fit or been able to explain or 
defend it. 

No President ing him has ever omitted in an annual m 
to give full information of the state of the Union. A long line of il- 
lustrious predecessors for a hundred years, in following as they thought 
the mandates of the Constitution, had never failed to communicate to 
Congress full information concerning all the Departments of the Goy- 
ernment and our relations as a nation with other nations of the earth. 
This was done alike in times of prosperity and commercial depression, 
during the many years of peace that blessed our land and in the dark- 
est days of all our wars. But at almost the end of the third year of its 
existence this Administration has but one matter worthy of giving in- 
formation about. The message to the present Congress refers alone 
to the amount of money exacted’ from those who import foreign 
goods into our country, and which is accumulating in the Treasury to an 
amount which exceeds the sum necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government.” 

This is a fall statement of the substance and facts of the communi- 
cation, if we omit the very brief reference made to moneys going into 
the Treasury from internal taxes levied on tobacco and liquors, and 
about which taxation the President says there appears to be no just 
complaint.” : 

We have, therefore, before us in considering this message the single 
question of protection by the imposition of tariff duties. I am not un- 
mindful of the great importanée of this question, and how intimately 
connected it is with the welfare of all our people and the prosperity of 
the whole country. But as the subject is not a new one and has been 
ander discussion and consideration at almost every session of Congress, 
from the administration of Washington to Arthur, I am the more sur- 
prised that the present Executive considered it the only question nec- 
essary to give information about. 

We seek in vain for any condition of affairs, either in the commercial 
business of the country or in the national Treasury, to justify the 
singling out of this one question for a message. It is trne there is a 
surplus in the Treasury beyond an amount needed for current expend- 
itures. But the Government is still in debt and previous administra- 
tions, without any additional legislation, had made use of much larger 
sums in a most satisfactory manner in payment of the liabilities of the 
Government. Our tariff laws, undér which the money is being paid into 
the Treasury, have been on the statute-book for many years, during 
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which time the country made great advances in wealth and population 
and the people enjoyed unusual prosperity and happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one meaning to be taken from the Presi- 
dent's message. He is opposed to our system of protection and desires 
to see it abandoned, and that we shall adopt in the place of it a system 
of free trade. Itis plain that the leaders of the party that elected him 
have determined on this new departure in polities, and that he and 
they are in accord on this subject. 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], who has 
for so long a time presided with great ability and fairness over the 
deliberations of this House, is a leading member of the President’s 
party, and, as is well known, is on intimate, friendly terms with him. 

The day before this message was received, he, on being re-elected 
Speaker, made an address which he himself terized as some- 
what out of the usual course.“ In that address, as you will well re- 
member, he fully anticipated the recommendations of the Executive 
and announced that he was ready for a change in our protective system. 

Under our form of government the Speaker, by the authority given 
him to appoint committees and control the delit 2rations of the House, 
has more power to influence and determine legislation than any other 
man, not excepting even the President. 

No one was therefore surprised, when the Speaker announced the 
committees of the House in the present Congress, to find that he had 
appointed a majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, to which 
all matters relating to revenue and protection must be referred, of gen- 
tlemen who were well known to be opposed to protection. 

The result of the deliberations of that committee is the bill now un- 
der discussion, popularly known as the Mills tariff bill. This is the 
remedy for the evils set forth in the President's message. This is the 
new industrial policy Congress is asked to adopt—a policy not in the line 
of protection, but a new departure with free trade for its destination. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman regard the Morrill tariff act 
of 1861 as a free-trade tariff? 

Mr. JACKSON. So far as its provisions are for protection, it can 
not be called a free-trade tariff. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ‘ That is not the question I asked. Do you re- 
gard the Morrill tariff act as a free-trade law ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Any tariff which embodies protection to the lead- 
ing industries of the country, as the Morrill tariff acts do, can not be 
called free trade. It may not go as far in favor of protection as I would 
be inclined to go. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then you do not say that that tariff act is a free- 
trade law ? i 
; Mr. JACKSON. Notin and of itself; it contains protective provis- 

ons. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then if that was not a free-trade tariff how is it 
that the bill now pending in this House, which gives higher rates of 
duty than the Morrill tariff did, is a ‘‘ free-trade bill?“ 

Mr. JACKSON. It is a free-trade bill because the men behind it 
propose to reduce the tariff. It is a free-trade bill for the very reason 
that its authors want to strike down our industries and are against 
protection, and have framed it with that end in view. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then our opinion of a measure of this kind is to 
be formed not by an examination of the act itself, but by observing the 
men who are behind it? 

Mr. JACKSON. We may learn much of the purpose of legislation 
in this way. The gentleman and I do not seem to understand the 
Morrill tariff bill alike. I am quite sure it protected many things this 
bill puts on the free-list. I think it has been denounced here within 
two weeks by advocates of the Mills bill as a high-tariff bill. But it 
is not so important what other bills have been as what is the present 
bill. 

We can all understand how a tariff passed at one period of time might 
greatly increase prior duties and thus bea tariff for protection, and the 
same rate of duty twenty or thirty years afterward might lower the 
then existing rates and be in the direction of free trade. You have 
avowed here the policy that you propose of cutting down duties. You 
say you are opposed to the whole theory of a tariff for protection. 
You expect eventually to dispose of all of it, I have no doubt. Oneof 
your leading speakers here, when interrogated on this point, said it 
would not do to go all the way now. Another said, if protectionists 
are not, content with this bill, they will get one millions worse for them 
in another year. That is your purpose; you go now as far as you pos- 
sibly can, and call it only a step in the right direction. [Applause on 
the mel Peg side.] 

By this bill a distinct issue is made up that the people must finally 
determine. It is free trade against protection, and no amount of soph- 
istry or declamations by the advocates of the Mills bill can change 
this. Let the Democratic party whose President and leaders have given 
us this measure stand up and meet the issue squarely. I know that 
in the debate on this floor advocates of the bill deny that it is a free- 
trade measure. This is done from motives of policy to reconcile the 
people to its passage, but such statements ought not to deceive any 
one. Every free-trader in Congress is its friend and advocate, and 
every free-trador out of Congress, so far as heard from, urges its pass- 
age. 


` The gentlemen from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], who is so ardenti 

a {ree-trader that he speaks of the American system of protection as a 
“hobby” by which legislation has been controlled to the prejudice 
of the people, says this bill is not all he wants, but that it isa move- 
ment in the right direction.” Then he at once proceeds to eulogize 
the bill and enumerate the blessings that he thinks will follow from 
putting wool and many other articles on the free-list. He says that 
under this bill, however, the contestis not between protection and free 
trade, but between a high tariff and a reasonable tariff. 

If, then, this bill which threatens so many industries of our country 
with injury is still a reasonable tariff, and only a movement in what 
he calls the right direction, I should like to know if the next step in 
that direction will not land us in full and absolute free trade? 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I recollect not a single advocate of this bill 
upon this floor has announced himself as being in favor of a tariff for 
protection, and most of them take trouble to say they are not. For 
different reasons they generally reluctantly concede that we must, for 
the t, have some kind of a tariff bill. They will allow one for 
revenue only, and I believe the gentleman from South Carolina gave 
as a reason for the Mills bill not going further in direction of free trade 
that it would not do to destroy certain industries. None of them go 
further than to favor a tariff for revenue only. Then their President says 
we do not need any revenue, and it follows logically that we shall have 
free trade just as soon as their party is able to force it upon the country. 

The animus and feeling of these gentlemen toward the American sys- 
tem of protection is well shown in the extreme and harsh language in 
which they are accustomed to speak of it, as ‘‘ robbery, oppression, in- 
justice;’’ “ taxes wrung from the poor,“ and such like expressions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that England is the great champion 
of free trade, and has long desired that our tariff laws should be re- 
pealed that she might fill our markets with her goods, manufactured 
with her poorly paid labor. Let us see whether her people consider 
the President’s message and the Mills bill as a movement in the di- 
rection of free trade, and whether they think that free trade is the 
policy of the leaders of the Democratic party. 

I quote a few extracts from her leading papers of recent date: 

[From the Saturday Review.] 

It may be taken for granted that the President has not acted without pre- 
viously consulting the leaders of the Democratic ty and securing their ap- 
provai. He and they have taken up again the old trade policy of the South 


Carolina politicians, unconnected with what, in the jargon of American politics, 
was called the sectional question. 
[From the People's Journal, Dundee.) 

great sensation has been created by President Cleveland’s message, and if 

licy which it indicates be carried out it will produce almost as much effect 
in this country as in America, The tariff reform which the President recom- 
mends as fnr, at least, as the abolition or reduction of the duties on raw 
materials, Should Congress give effect to this proposal, its immediate result 
would be an enormous stimulus to English industry. 

[From the Haddingtonshire (Scotland) Courier.] 

This much is certain, that another flerce contest is pending in Amerien over 
a once ut issue. If it terminates,as it may be hoped it will do, in the di- 
rection of a relaxation of those imposts that now so vexatiously baurper com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and the United States, we may look 
to an impetus being given to our home trade that will go far to make up for the 
depression of late years. 

[The London Iron and Steel Trades Journal.] 

The facts set forth in the President's message, though by no means new, are 
now brought so prominently under the notice of the American Congress and of 
American citizens that a violent stimulus must be given to the party which ad- 
yoeates entire freedom of trade. 

{From "A member of Parliament" by cable to the free-trade New York Herald.) 

To convert the United States is indeed a triumph. The Cobden Club will 
henceforth set up u special shrine for the worship of President Cleveland, and 
send him all its publications. tis. Cobden founded free trade; Cleveland 
saved it. Such is the burden of the song all through England to-day, 

THE DEATH-KNELL OF PROTECTION, 

The New York representative of the London Daily News telegraphs: Reports 
from Washington are increasingly favorable to the passage of the tariff-reform 
bill. It is to be reported to the House carly this week, and its without 
material modification is now generally expected. Thosentimentin favor of tariff 
reform issteadily growing in all partsofthecountry. A notabledemonstration 
will be made here on April 13, when the Reform Club, organized after the mes- 
sage was published, will open the temporary club-house. Mr. James Russell 
Lowell has accepted an invitation to preside at a public meeting and make the 
principal speech. The club has over six hundred members. Its sudden growth 
is only one of many signs that American intelligence isat last awake. Nothing 
in American polities is more obvious than that Mr. Cleveland's message has 
sounded the death-icnell of protection,” 

We find the foregoing in the Iron and Coal Trades Review, of London. 

There is no doubt that the President’s message is hailed with delight 
in England, for the very reason that it threatens destruction to Ameri- 
can industries; and if English manufacturers had the power the Mills 
bill would soon become a law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the Mills bill. Iam a protectionist; 
or, if you like the expression better, I am in favor of a high tariff to 
protect all the industries and labor of the people of the United States. 
The gentlemen who favor this bill want the opposite, and the opposite 
of what I have stated is free trade. Then, gentlemen, be candid, ac- 
cept the name you ought to bear, and fight under your true standard, 
You can not long deceive the people of this country. Your policy 
means now, or very soon at farthest if you succeed, free trade; it means 
a change in our entire system of development, manufactures, and enter- 
Prise. 


A 
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It is a proposition to govern our 60,000,000 people under ideas and 
theories which originated in the cotton States, and were born of asys- 
tem of human slavery. 

I desire to call the attention of the country to the fact that it is only 
because of the accidental success of the Democratic party that this bill 
is brought before us, I go further and say were it not that the Demo- 
cratic party is, inits organization and officials, controlled and directed 
by that same section of the country to which I have referred, the old 
slave States, no one supposes we would have ever heard of the Mills 
bill. 

Take from the Committee on Ways and Means the members that came 
from the old slave States, and this bill could not be reported to the 
House. ‘Take from its supporters on this floor the members who come 
from the same States, and it could scarcely muster sufficient advocates 
to compel a calling of yeas and nays on its passage. 

Iregard this, Mr. Chairman, as a contest between two systems of labor 
and civilization as marked and well-defined as the eontest between free- 
dom and slavery. I had hoped that the new South we have heard so 
much about recently would haveshowna disposition toabandon herold 
ideas, to diversify her industries, to develop her rich resources, to improve 
the condition of her laborers, and to enter upon an era of prosperity that 
only free and well-paid labor can give her. We have satisfactory evi- 
dence that many of her people do desire this, but unfortunately forher 
and for the whole country the politics of that section is controlled by 
a comparatively few, who stand by the old traditions. 

For more than half a century the cotton-growing States have favored 
free trade. They have done this knowingly and expecting it to have 
the same effect upon the country that I believe it would have. They 
wanted and still want everything cheap and low priced in this country. 
They want to sell cotton abroad and buy everything cheap at home. 
They want cheap grain, cheap pork, cheap clothing, and cheap manufact- 
ured articles. They have always known as well as I do that that this 
means inevitably cheap and poorly-paid labor. But they had slaves 
with ‘unrequited toil’’ and could more than compete with the pauper 
laborof Europe. Theirslavesare gone, wrested from them by force, but 
I regret to have to say that there is not much evidence that the ruling 
classes of the South desire to have the laboring freedmen elevated much 
above their former coadition. 

I fear too many yet think the colored man will be easier managed 
and controlled if kept poor and humble on low wages, They do not 
comprehend or feel like the people of other sections of the country, that 
the prosperity of a nation depends on the prosperity of its laboring 
classes, 

I regard the poorly-paid, degraded laborers of these States, whose toil 
is brought in close competition with all the labor of our country, as the 
greatest menace and danger we have to the rights of laboring men. If 
Mississippi had as intelligent, well-paid laborers as Ohio, she would have 
as few representatives in Congress favoring free trade. That cheap labor 
and free trade go hand in hand was well shown when the cotton-grow- 
ing States undertook to found a confederacy whose corner-stone was 
based on human slavery. They at once placed in their constitution a 
section forbidding their congress to ever enact a tariff law for the pro- 
tection of any industry in the so-called Confederate States. Their 
highest conception of a country was to make the South one vast plan- 
tation, dotted with huts for slaves, with here and there a mansion for 
the owner who owned and drove them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is occasionally said that free trade is theoretically 
right, even if it is found to be practically wrong in its effects; but I 
am not willing to admit this proposition, All natural rights under a 
civilized government require the protection of positive laws. Govern- 
ments are formed “ to promote the general welfare,” and I regard it 
as the first duty of a government to provide for the welfare of its own 
citizens. Self-preservation demands this, and Christianity inculcates 
the duty of first caring for those of our own household. 

I recognize the duty of government to deal honestly and fairly with 
all nations, but the first and highest duty of Congress is to legislate so 
as to promote the welfare and best interests of the people of the United 
States. 

I have also heard it said that the tariff is a local question, but I do 
not believe this is true. I consider it a national question, and one that 
can alone be defended on the broad ground of being for the general 
welfare. There is a plain, simple rule by which we should be guided 
in the enactment of tariff laws. It is this: Protect every industry and 

product of the United States that can by development be made to 
reasonably supply the people of the United States. Follow this maxim 
and you aid all, and the system of protection is national and a bless- 
ing to all the people. The protection of any one industry or product 
coming within the description I have given is a benefit to all, but we 
ean only enjoy the full advantages of the system by making it general. 

All necessary and useful articles that are not found or can not rea- 
sonably be produced in the United States sufficient to supply the de- 
mand should be admitted free, and if any one can point out any such 
articles not now on the free-list I will agree that they shall be put 


ere, 
Mr. HERBERT. Are youin favor of cutting down anything em- 
braced in the present tariff? 


Mr. JACKSON. I do not know of anything. If the gentleman will 
mention anything we can not produce here perhaps I may agree with 
him as to a reduction of duty. But I donotknow anything under our 
present tariff that I would reduce. 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not tell you of anything that you are in fa- 
vor of cuttingdown. Ido not believe your party intend to relieve the 
country of tariff taxation in any respect, notwithstanding they stand 
pledged to it in their platform. Y 

Mr. JACKSON. I have given you my rule. If there be anything 
that we can not produce in this country in sufficient quantities to meet 
our reasonable needs I will agree to reduce the tariff on such an article 
or put it upon the free-list, But the free-list is now very large. For 
years the Republican party searched carefully for articles that might 
go on the free-list without injury to our own industries, The Repub- 
lican party never pledged itself to a reduction of tariff. It promises 
when it gets again full control of the Government to revise the tarif“ 
so as to lessen the income from tariff. But with very few exceptions 
it will do this by making the tariff higher and by protecting some in- 
dustries that are now neglected. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iwish you would tell me of something as to which 
you favor a reduction. 

Mr. JACKSON. At present I can not name anything. Lower du- 
ties, it is well known, increase imports, and would of course increase 
the money in the Treasury. You say you do not want that. But 
lower duties also mean the injury of our own industries, and I am op- 
posed to that. It is the free-trade men who are trying to strike down 
these duties; Iam on the other side. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. That is your proper place. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You think, then, that there should be no reduc-, 
tion in cottons that bear a 200 per cent. duty? 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why not? 

Mr. JACKSON. -Because I think that competition here will give 
us cotton goods as cheap as they ought to be, and that we ought to 
make all our own cotton in this country. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] I am opposed to the theory of economics that sets up as a 
standard for a workman the old slave labor of the cotton-field in this 
country, and can not look beyond that. I want when we legislate to 
think of the laborer as an intelligent citizen, a skillful mechanic, and a 
prosperous farmer. I want when we legislate to keep in view the fact 
that our laborers are skillful enough to make anything we need, and 
that they are deserving of good enough pay to support themselves and 
families in comfort. ‘That whilst there are no cotton-mills in my im- 
mediate neighborhood, it is an industry important to other portions of 
the country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman know the fact that accord- 
ing to the census report the entire labor cost in cotton goods is but 164 
per cent. in price; and does he think that the Government ought to 
grant a subsidy of 50 to 200 per cent. to protect that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; I think the duty in that respect is ex- 
actly right, and why? Because I want to keep every yard of foreign- 
made cotton out of the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I want our own people to make every yard that we use. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then, after all, your consideration and anxiety 
do not seem to be so much for the laboring man, and your party’s pro- 
test is not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ah! I do not say that. I say it is true. Labor 
gets by far the greater part of the advantages of protection in this 
country. It gets this because the principal cost of every manufact- 
ured article is the toil of the laborers who produce it, and I want them 
to have every fair advantage that can be given tothem by law. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then you ought to be willing to make a fairer 
division of the profits. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, to follow up somewhat my answer 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]; who said that 
there was only 7 per cent. of labor in the manufacture of cotton 

Mr. McMILLIN. I did not state that. 

A Member. Sixteen per cent. 

Mr. JACKSON. Sixteen per cent., was it? 

Mr. McMILLIN. In some grades 16, and in none over 20. In 
woolens the percentage is 16 and a fraction. In some classes of iron 
it is from 20 to 22 per cent., and in no class of cotton goods, according 
to the report of Mr. Seaton as I now remember it, does the proportion 
exceed 20 per cent., although we are called upon to give 50 per cent. 
protection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Again I am compelled to differ with the gentle- 
man as to the facts. He seems to have some system of cheap labor 
where they manufacture at small cost as to labor. 1 think there is a 
much larger part of the cost of manufacturing cotton goods attributa- 
ble to labor than he does. 

Does the gentleman think Mr. Edward Atkinson is a man of re- 
pute as a statistician? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Atkinson is a great statistician, but I give 
my statistics from the official report made by Mr. Seaton as Superin- 
tendent of the Census, and I give them for the census year 1880. 
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Mr. JACKSON. 
this subject. 

Mr. Atkinson says, in his Margin of Profits, page 23, that of the 
$1,100,000 of product of a cotton-mill the division of the proceeds of 
the product would be substantially as follows: 91.62 per cent. goes to 
the laborer, 7 per cent. to the owners, and 1.38 per cent. to the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ispoke of the entire labor cost. I did not pro- 
pose to follow it any farther, and did not do so; but what the gentle- 
man gives there is the profit. 

Mr. JACKSON, Noz; the gentleman is mistaken. It is the proceeds 
of the product. I give the quotation as I find it, and the authority 
is a good one the gentleman has admitted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that in the old cotton-growing States, 
and possibly in some portions of the State the gentleman represents, 
you can find people who still cling to the opinion that wages had bet- 
ter be low, because a laborer is easier managed when poor than when 
well paid and in. good condition. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is because my friend does not know any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, I claim to knowsomething about it. Ihave 
been through your country as often as you have been in mine. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Hardly, perhaps, for I have been in the gentle- 
man’s town. 

Mr. JACKSON. And I have been in the gentleman’s part of the 
country, and more than once. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I think Iam pretty well acquainted with the State of Ten- 
nessee; at least I crossed it in a good many directions, and spent con- 
siderable time in it. s 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the gentlemen on the other side is 
they think it will be best for them to have almost everything cheap, 
They want cheap cotton; no, I will take that back; they do not want 
cheap cotton, nor do they want rice and sugar cheap. But right there 
they draw the line. They would like to have bacon low in price. They 
want pork and all kinds of grain low, for they need to buy it. They 
do not raise sufficient of these things for themselves, and they want to 
get what other people raise at the lowest possible figure. They have 
but little to sell except cotton, rice, and sugar raised by cheap and poorly 
paid labor. They do not expect to be able to manufactureiron, nails, 
glass, and such things, and of course they would like to buy them cheap. 
They want to get them at the least possible cost, and hence it is we 
find them taking the ground they do here. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I know my friend from Pennsylvania wonld not 
misrepresent facts if he knew it, 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly not. 
statements I have made? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman not know that my State is 
making pig-iron and selling pig-iron in Pittsburgh by the thousands of 
tons? Did he know that fact when he spoke of our not manufacturing 
iron? 

Mr, JACKSON. Certainly. I know that portions of Tennessee and 
several other of the old slave States have latterly made great advances in 
the way of manufactures. In my own town at home the hot-blasts, 
ovens, and stationary engines for a large number of furnaces have been 
made and sent into these States. It is also true that these furnaces can 
supply Pittsburgh market with some grades of iron. 

But all that is yet done rather proves these sections an exception to 
the rule. And I would remind my friend that it is these enterprising 
localities alone of all the South that favor protection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, then, you knew the fact when you stated 
that we were not making iron? > 

Mr. JACKSON. Thegentleman knows very well that my statement 
iscorrect; thatthe old slave States, especially the cotton-growing States, 
never made any pretense of engaging in manufacturing; that with but 
few exceptions their representatives during this debate have said they 
are still agricultural States; that they give this as a reason why they 
are opposed to protection. 

The manufacturing to which the gentleman refers is not yet large 
enough to make any great change in their character. I have also an 
impression that it is mostly done by Northern capital, and not by na- 
tive citizens. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Isayitis. Our people are making it themselves, 
‘There are Tennessee people engaged in it, making it of Tennessee ore 
with Tennessee capital. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, are not those men in favor of protection? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Some are; some are not. They have their own 
opinions about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the advantages of protection are 
twofold. First, it encourages the development of our own resources, 
and gives a diversity of employment to our own people. Second, it pre- 
serves our markets from the foreign competition of poorly paid labor, 
and enables our own labor to secure better wages and more steady em- 
ployment. I consider that the preservation of our own markets for 
our own people is now the most important question that can come be- 
fore Congress. 

To give a foreigner who pays neither taxes nor wages in this country 


Then I will give you what Mr. Atkinson says on 


But does the gentleman deny the 


the same right to sell in our markets that we give the man who builds 
his works in our own country, pays taxes to the town, the county, and 
the State, and pays wages to people here, is unfair and unjust to our 
own citizens. 

That all portions of our country have not fully accepted the advant- 
ages of protection is the fault of the people and not of the system. It 
is a matter of history beyond dispute that it has only been by the aid 
of protection that our manufacturing industries have been built up. 
By manufactures the nation has been made stronger, and millions of 
our people have been given employment at good wages and made hap- 

ier. . 

$ Without manufactures we would be a nation of agriculturists, sell- 
ing only grain and raw materials to Europe at low prices, and buying 
wares and merchandise from foreigners at high prices. No nation can 
be strong and independent that does not have a large diversity of em- 
ployment for its people. This is so apparent that a marked difference 
can be seen in ourown country between different localities in that re- 
spect. Land is more valuable and farming pays better where there are 
manufacturing establishments near than where there are not. Every 
one knows that the building of a shop, a factory, ora furnace in a neigh- 
borhood adds at once to the value of the property in it, and gives every 
man, no matter what his trade or business may be, a better chance to 
make a living. 

There are nostronger advocates of protection in Pennsylvania to-day 
than the farmers, mechanics, and others not directly engaged in man- 
ufacturing pursuits. The farmer and gardener knows that his best 
purchasers are the employés of the mills and factories. The mechanic 
knows he gets the best wages and most certain employment where 
manufacturing is most flourishing. The professional man, the laborer, 
and the tradesman know that their pay-and income depend very largely 
on the men in the mills, works, and factories getting good wages. 
are bound together by a common interest, and each contributes to the 
prosperity of the other. 

The friends of this free-trade bill in all their speeches on this floor 
have insisted that protection only benefits the capitalist and owners-of 
the factories, and that the employés and all other citizens get no good 
from it, and are in fact opposed to it. How often have we heard it 
asserted here in the last two weeks that protection does not raise wages. 
The men who make these assertions, if sincere, are entirely mistaken. 
They are certainly not much acquainted with the class of laborers that 
live in the manufacturing portions of our country. 8 

The Congressional district, composed of the counties of Beaver, Law- 
rence, and Washington, in the State of Pennsylvania, which I have the 
honor to represent on this floor, has within its bounds probably a larger 
number and greater variety of interests than can be found elsewhere 
in the same amount of territory in this country orin any other. It 
has a mild and healthy climate, is well supplied with railroads, good 
water, anda fertile soil, and hasthe Ohio and Monongahela Rivers for 
transportation. More wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
small fruits, dairy products, grass, and vegetables are raised than are 
consumed by all the inhabitants, including the towns and cities. It 
has for years furnished fine and thoroughbred sheep, cattle, hogs, and 
horses to many of the States in the Union, and has in a single year 
grown over 4,000,000 pounds of wool. It is rich in minerals, such as coal 
iron ore, and limestone, furnishing the larger part of the limestone for 
the blast-furnaces of Pittsburgh and the Shenango and Mahoning val- 
leys, and ships immense quantities of coal by boat and barge down the 
Ohio River and by rail to the Great Lakes. It hasone of the greatest 
cil fields in the world; and no territory for supplying natural gas for 
fuel has been discovered superior toit. The amountof its production 
of pig-metal, bar and sheet iron, nails, steel, and glassis only exceeded 
by a few districts. 

It has manufactories of steam-engines and other machinery, saws, 
stoves, pottery, fire-brick, tumblers, cutlery, flax, twine, plows, chains, 
shoyels, and other industries such as are erally associated with 
these, many of them extensive works and all worthy of mention. It 
haè five colleges, a large number of select schools and academies; a 
good system of public schools; is well supplied with churches, and 
publishes twenty weekly and five daily newspapers. The citizens 
are to a large extent native-born, many of the farms having been in 
the same family for three or four generations, and an unusually large 
number of the workmen about the mills and factories own their 
homes. Most of the manufactories I have named have been established 
for from fifteen to twenty-five years, and quite anumber of them much 
longer. The schools, colleges, and churches were established at an 
early day, and it is no exaggeration to say that the people in point of 
morals and intelligence will compare favorably with those of any part 
of the country. Those who have come there from a distance seeking 
homes and employment have generally been intelligent, skilled work- 
men, who have made the best of citizens, 

Mr. Chairman, I have made thesestatements for the purpose of show- 
ing that if it were true that protection is or ly a benefit to the owners 
of factories and mills, it is probable that the thousands of laborers of the 
Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania district would know it; thatif the tariff 
robs and oppresses the farmer that that community ought to have dis- 
covered it; that if labor gets no advantage in increased wages by 
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it, the men I have described would likely be heard from on the sub- 


ect. 

: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of my district are the kind of 
men to make themselves heard when their rights are being interfered 
with. And I say to you if the Waysand Means Committee had given 
the people of my district an opportunity to be heard before them all 
classes would have protested against the passage of the Mills bill. The 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers would have sent 
men of their own number here, intelligent, well-informed men, men 
who could have debated these questions the equal of any man on this 
floor. They would have demanded a tariff for protection against the 
pauper labor of Europe, one that would secure them a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work. Theglass-workers would have sent men here who 
would have informed you that the tariff on window-glass was now so 
low that one-fourth of the window-glass used in the United States was 
imported, when we had men and materials sufficient to make it all at 
home. They would haye told you that since the reduction of the tariff 
in 1883 they have been compelled to work at low wages. They would 
also have told you that if the proposed Mills bill, still further reduc- 
ing the tariff, should become a law, with the low wages in Europe, 
and the cheapness of ocean freights, there will be no other alternative 
for the American workman but to accept a reduction in wages or sur- 
render our own markets to the goods imported from abroad. 

Men from the numerous other factories, works, and shops would 
have sent representatives here who, without a dissenting voice, would 
have protested against the passage of this bill. The wool-growers and 
sheep-breeders of my district would haye shown by conclusive argu- 
ments the surpreme folly of putting wool on the free-list. The men 
who are now making a good living and supporting their families by 
their labor in the twine and flax mills would have informed you that 
this bill would deprive them of their occupations and compel them to 
seek other employment. 

The farmers through their associations would haveinformed you that 
this was a move in the wrong direction, and would work them irrepar- 
able harm. But, Mr. Chairman, hearings, as you well know, were de- 
nied the men most interested and most affected by this bill. I was 
compelled to inform these people that contrary to past practice and 
custom the Ways and Means Committee refused to hear them. Why 
was this, Mr. Chairman? There can be but one answer. The Presi- 
dent and leaders of the Democratic party had determined in advance 
to make this move in the direction of free trade. They did not want 
to hear this bill discussed by men opposed to it, and least of all did they 
want to hear from the people most affected by it. 

The citizens of my district, denied an open hearing before the com- 
mittee having this bill in charge, availed themselves of their-constita- 
tional right, and have petitioned against its passage. 

All classes and callings have by numerous petitions presented their 
protest against this bill. Ihave, as you well know, from time to time 

nted these petitions to Co 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, I believe I recognized the gentleman for that 


rpose. 

Ir. JACKSON. I acknowledge the courtesy with which I have 
always been treated by my friend from Tennessee when he occupies the 
Speaker’s chair, as well as his uniform fairness at all other times. 

Mr. Chairman, here again I call the attention of members to these 
petitions, believing they represent the sentiment of the whole people of 
my district. I say the whole people, for, outside of a few men whom 
Government patronage may control, with usit is not a party questior, 
and it ought not to be anywhere. No speaker of any party has ever ad- 
vocated in my district the free-trade principles of this bill. In the very 
last Presidential campaign the burden of Democratic speakers was try- 
ing to prove to our people that the Democratic party was as much in 
favor of protection as the Republican party. They quoted the public 
writings of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, all in 
favor of protection; and as these distinguished men have the reputa- 
tion in our country of having been Democrats, I think they made out 
a pretty good case. They could do more; they had a way of reading 
and inflecting Democratic platforms that they seemed to at least favor 
protection, or, in fact, rather inclined to the high tariff and war taxes 
that our friends on the other side have such a dread of. 

But the decree has gone forth from those who are to-day the real 
masters of the party that Democrats must support the free-trade bill, 
willing or unwilling. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] 
says every Democratic knee must bow to the bill; and I await with 
some anxiety to see what Democratic speakers will say in Pennsyl- 
vania this fall. I have no doubt the plan of 1884 to deceive the people 
will be again attempted. In fact, it is already openly avowed as the 
policy in leading Democratic papers, as will appear by the following 
extract which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 
[From the Atlanta Constitution.] 

President Cleveland is the inevitable—indeed, as matters now stand, the only 

S of the Democratic party in 1888. In his person, pres- 
his ability, and bis record are to be found the elements of victory in the 
coming campaign. And ag oe A be ſound nowhere else. 


He will be nominated ocratic convention not in response to his 
own seeking, but through the clear and admitted necessities of the party. This 


being true, he should undoubtedly have the power to dictate the platform upon 
which he makes the race thus forced on him. No thoughtful 8 will 
press his personal views to the embarrassment of a convention that has so nar- 
row and plain a duty, or a candidate who must take the brunt of the battle or 
desert his colors. 

The Constitution disagrees with the tariff policy laid down by the President 
in his m We do not believe there is sound, economic, or political sense 
beneath it, It endangers success in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
where success was certain, and lends only the highest nape for gains in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, where success is hardly possible under any circumstances, 
It will check, if it does not permanently stop, the industrial growth of the South, 
without which the South can never have even or general prosperity. These 
are our views earnestly and profoundly held. Whenever and wherever thero 
is . to promote them without endangering more essential interests 
we shall give all that in us lies to their promotion, But if bya single word wo 
could convert the Geo: Democracy to our views on the tariff we should de- 
cline to do so. To send the Democracy of any State into the national conven- 
tion with instructions sharply dissenting from the expressed and emphatic 
views of the only possible standard-bearer would be to embarrass the party 
and to send itinto the next important political campaign of our history torn 
and divided. What is good in our convictions on the taritf will strengthen with 
time, and, we very much fear, will be evolved from political disaster or wrought 
in national panic, In the mean time, as always, these opinions are subordi- 
nated to the clear necessity of party union and enthusiasm. When President 
Cleveland, wisely or unwisely, wrote his tariff message the Democratic party 
was committed beyond recall, for this campaign at least, to the views therein 
expressed. We shall not, though inducements to do so multiply, breed factional 
bitterness out of personal pride of opinion. 

The free-trade New York World stated four years ago that Mr. Samuel J. 
Randall saved New York to the Democratic party; that it was his personal in- 
fluence and 5; that brought victory out of disaster. Mr. Randall performed 
this duty earnestly and heroically at the beseeching of the national committee, 
which bad taken the former precaution of keeping Watterson, Morrison, and 
their crowd carefully out of New York. He will be called on to bear the brunt 
of battle again this fall in the great central field of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, where the issue must be lost or won And be will do it while the 
men who have denounced him as an ally of the Republicans will be lying low 
in the swamps and by-ways with the hépe of repairing by absence and silence 
the ruin they have invoked, 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I can not at this time point out all 
of the particular provisions of this bill that I consider wrong. When 
it is taken up for consideration by sections I hope to avail myself of the 
opportunity to speak farther in that direction. There are some feat- 
ures of the bill, however, that with your indulgence I desire at this 
time to call attention to. 

WOOL. 


So far as the great wool industry of the country is concerned the 
Mills billisnot a movement towards but has actually reached absolute 
free trade and, wool is placed on the free-list. That free wool means the 
practical destruction of that industry, and that sheep-raising and wool- 
growing will be abandoned in most of our States and Territories is so 
apparent and has so often been demonstrated it needs no argument. 
No nation can be independent and prosperous that does not raise its 
own clothing. Woolen clothing ‘is a necessity to the health and com- 
fort of our people in peace, and essential to our defense in time of war. 
We can all remember that in 1861, at the breaking out of war, woolen 
clothing and blankets were in as muchdemand by the Government as 
guns and ammunition, and almost as hard to get. Our country is well 
adapted to this industry, and with proper protection we can readily 
grow all the wool we need. Yet here is a bill that deliberately pro- 
poses that we shall make ourselves dependent on foreign nations at all 
times for our supply, and also it must be remembered at prices to be 
fixed by them after our own people are driven outof the business, In 
time of war, with the ocean in control of our enemies, this would be a 
calamity. In peace it would operate as a hardship and injury to all the 
people of the country as must readily appear from an examination ot 
the facts. There are over one million persons in the United States en- 
gaged in sheep husbandry, either as owners or masters of flocks. No 
important industry of the country is so evenly and generally dis- 
tributed throughout the States and Territories. The very fact that it 
is so distributed, whilst it is a strong argument in favor of its protec- 
tion, renders united action on the part of wool-growers more difficult, 
and is, I have no doubt, the principal reason why free-traders have se- 
lected it as one of the first industries to be doomed to destruction. 
They consider that wool-growers are so evenly distributed through 
the country that they can not have many representatives in Congress 
specially interested in their welfare, and that having few friends they 
can afford to make this attack. The gentlemen who in the last two 
weeks on this floor have so freely deno~nced the wool-growers of this 
country, and have spoken of their industry so often in jest, will allow 
me to say to them that the wool-growers of this country are an intelli- 
gent and very independent body of men. There iscoming atime when 
they will be heard. A million of such men smarting under the wrongs 
of a Mills free-trade bill may yet determine the election of a President 
and a majority in this House who will pay more respect to their in- 
terests. 

Wool-growing in the United States can not be made fairly profitable 
in open competition with Australia, South America, and some other 
countries. The cheap lands, mild climate, and especially the cheap 
labor of those countries enable them to raise wool much cheaper than we 
can, and if our markets are left free and open to them, they can flood 
en with wool at prices that will drive our own people out of the 

ness. 

The importance of protecting this industry was recognized by the 
framers of our Government, and among the very earliest acts passed 
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by Congress was one levying an import duty on foreign wool, both 
recommended and approved by Washington himself. This friendly 
legislation was of great use, and sheep soon increased in number, and 
from year to year additional attention was given to their breeding, 
herding, and care. 

Congress from time to time passed different laws protecting this in- 
dustry, varying it with an occasional unfriendly act that did great 
harm. 


The tariff act of 1867 was the most favorable to sheep-raising of any 
that has been placed on the statute-book. Acting under its beneficent 
provisions, and relying on the expectation of its being permanent, 
great attention was given to this industry. The business prospered as 
it had never done before except under the stimulus of war prices. 

The revision of the tariff in 1883 took away a part of the protection 
from wool, and since then this industry has been on the decline. Many 
men have already sacrificed their flocks and abandoned the business. 

The repeal of the act of 1867 was unjust to the men who, relying 
upon it, invested their time and money in sheep-raising, was bad 
policy for the Government, as it crippled the industry, and in the long 
run 4 great injury to the people. 

Free wool would no doubt at first make wool cheaper in the United 
States, but it would be but a short time until sheep-raising would be 
practically and generally abandoned in the United States; then for- 
Son e having control of the market, would put up prices to suit them- 
selves, and in afew years, even in peace, we would pay dearer for wool 

ihan if we sustained the industry among ourselves by protection. The 
abandonment of sheep-raising means a loss of the flesh for food, and 
higher prices for other kinds of meat, and worse living for all the la- 
boring people of our country. It isa great mistake to suppose that 
sheep-raising and wool-growing is anindustry that can readily be taken 
up again if once abandoned. ‘There is no industry, noteven the finest 
and most delicate manufacture, that requires more special care and 
ial facilities for its suecess. Sheep require the tender care of the 
shepherd, and great outlay of money in buildings for their shelter that 
can not be used ſor any other purpose. But more than all, it has taken 
long years of the most careful experimént and breeding to produce the 
. flocks we now have. Wool is not raw material. No one ever heard of 
a flock of Merinos, Southdowns, or Black tops in a natural state. Nat- 
ure gave us the little Mexican ewes and the kind of sheep owned by 
the Hottentots in Africa. Butithastaken a hundred years of the most 
expensive and careful breeding to advance the breeds of sheep from the 
common variety we had here in the time of the Revolution to the fine 
breeds now owned in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vermont. 

Pass this free-trade bill and send the flocks we now have to the 
slaughter-pen, as it certainly would, and I assure you that it will take 
the full time of a generation of protection to put the industry in the 
condition it is in to-day in this country. On theother hand, what are 
we to gain by putting wool on the free-list? We are told it is to give 
our manufacturers cheap wool from abroad so they can manufacture and 
sell to foreigners, The manufacturers know there is nothing in this 
and do not want free wool as they informed the Treasury Department 
of this administration in reply to a letter sent them. They under- 
stand very well that with wool free we can not get it any cheaper 
than other countries, and before we can manufacture and sell abroad 
we must reduce the wages of our laborers below what they are paid 
in foreign countries. More than that, most of the countries abroad 
have protective tariffs, and we would need to put our labor still lower 
so we could afford to pay the tariff and still undersell foreigners at their 
own homes after we Have paid for bringing the wool here and also for 
sending the manufactured articles abroad. We have free cotton, raise 
it at home, yet foreign countries buy our cotton, and with their cheap 
labor can manufacture and sell cheaper than we can, and the result is 
they almost monopolize the foreign markets in cotton goods, and we 
only export about 5 per cent. of what we manufacture, and actually 
import more than we export even with our protective tariff. 

After the President’s message was sent to Congress the buyers and 
growers of wool met in convention at Washington and mutually agreed 
that wool should be protected. They published together an address 
protesting against putting wool on the free-list, and indignantly repu- 

iated the reason given by the President for recommending that is 
should be done: I take the following statistics as collected by associ- 
ations of wool-growers and manufacturers: 

In 1880 there were 1,020,728 owners of flocks of sheep in this country. Their 
flocks were valued at $119,902,706, and their other investments in property re- 
quired in their industry at $108,291,200. The change in the tariff laws o in 
1883 has reduced by 5,867,312 the number of sheep; whereas, on the basis of in- 
crease under the tariff of 1867,there should have been an increase of 6,000,000. 
This, then, makes a loss to the country of about 12,000,000 sheep, and a loss of 
wool of 48,000,000 pounds, worth $14,000,000. In 1882, the year before the exist- 
ing tariff went into effect, the imports of wool were $67,861,744. In 1887 they 
were $114,038,080, an intrease of $46,176,286, when under fair protection there 
would have been a of $40,000,000. 

Under efficient protection the uction of wool rose from 60,000,000 pounds 
In 1860 to 308,000,000 pounds in L the year after the change of duty. It has 
since declined to 285,000,000 pounds in 1886, and according to estimates of the 
Agricultural Bureau to 265,000,000 pounds in 1887, Meanwhile the stocks of do- 
mestic wool unsold at the close of 1887 are tly increased ; 31,974,000 pounds 
are on hand, an increase of 6,620,157 and aber Boston alone. To the mischief 


done by reduced duty there is added, first, the great fraudulent importation 
of Donskoi and other washed wool, under pretense that it is unwashed, a sys- 


tematic fraud by which the United States consul at Odessa reports to the State 
Department that the Government has been defrauded for years, and of more 
than $15,000,000 in duties, Each pound of foreign wool thus fraudulently im- 
ported, already scoured and shrunken, takes the place of two to four pounds of 
American wool in natural condition. 


The wool-growers have 1 reasons at this time to appeal to their brother 
farmers for support, At a time when their industry is depressed as it hardly 
ever has been before by foreign competition, permitted by a reduction of duties 
in 1883, by Treasury rulings since, and by systematic frauds in foreign ports, 
the President proposes in his annual message the repeal of all duties on wool, 

From these facts we can see what a loss the country sustained by the 
reduction of the tariff in 1883, and can estimate what is in store for the 
wool-growers when all protection is removed. Instead of putting wool 
on the free-list we ought as an act of justice and good policy to restore 
the tariff of 1867. We ought to legislate so that the million flock- 
masters should be able to continue in their honest calling, instead of 
forcing them to seek other industries which are already overcrowded. 
Better encourage our people to raise all the wool we need than force all 
farmers to raise grain, of which there is already more raised than can 
find good markets at fair prices. 


FLAX AND HEMP. i 

The linen industry of the United States is small to what it should 
be, but it is safe to say that the passage of the Mills bill will practi- 
cally end it, and close all the factories, unless it may be a very few on 
the seaboard. By this bill flax, hemp, and kindred fibers are placed 
on the free-list, and duties on manufactured articles are greatly re- 
duced. Much of our country is well adapted to the raising of flax and 
hemp for fiber, and we ought to raise and manufacture all we use. 
This industry pital has 2 ba protected; it is not now in a 

rosperous condition, and it goes without saying that with the passage 
of this bill it will be abandoned. j 

In 1885 we produced 12,000,000 bushels of flax-seed. The fiber of this 
seed, amounting to 150,000 tons, and that ought to have been worth to 
the farmers $34,000,000, was burned up. Why, do you ask? Because 
it requires a large amount of skilled labor to treat the fiber and manu- 
facture it, and without protection sufficient wages can not be paid to 
obtain it. Here is an industry that if protected should give employ- 
ment to thousands of skilled laborers and would enable the farmers ot 
the West, and especially the Northwest, to farm their lands with more 
profit than they can in wheat and corn. 

There is in my district an establishment for the manufacture ot 
twine and yarns from American hemp and flax, commenced on a small 
scale many years since, and enlarged from time to time until it now 
employs 200 hands. The workmen get good wages, are a contented and 
happy community, most of the men with families, owning their homes. 
But I say to you that the bare possibility of the passage of this bill is 
regarded by both owners and operatives of this mill with dread and 
apprehension. They very well know that if it becomes law the mill 
must stop and they must seek other employment, they know not what; 
that it will utterly ruin their business, and that under its effect not 
a pound of flax or hemp will be grown in the United States; that 200 
hands will be thrown out of employment, and the savings of two gen- 
erations invested in buildings and machinery would be rendered worth- 
less. I give this as one of many instances that might be cited in dif- 
ferent parts of the country of the evil effects of this free-trade legisla- 
tion. > 

To manufacture linseed or flax-seed oil there are over eighty mills in 
the United States, mostly in the Western States, representing an in- 
vestment of over $5,000,000. ‘This bill puts flax-seed oil on the free-list, 
and England can manufacture oil from seed obtained in the East Indies 
and sell it here so low that all our own mills will be driven out of the 
samt stat and our farmers must abandon the cultivation of flax for the 
Onur free-trade friends delight to quote England as an example, and 
I will call their attention to something they are not likely to speak 
about. England protected and encouraged her flax and linen indus- 
tries by bounties and tariffs far higher than any one ever asked in this 
country. ‘The British Government published in 1783 a volume of some 
three hundred pages, entitled“ A Collection of the Acts of Parliament 
now in force relating to the Linen Manufacture.” Among the laws 
therein contained I find the following: One passed in 1743, granting ad- 
ditional duties on cambrics imported, and allowing a bounty on linens 
exported; one in 1745, allowing additional bounties on linens exported; 
in 1748, one prohibiting the wearing and importation of foreign cam- 
brics and lawns; in 1750, one containing bounties on exportations of 
linen and appropriating money to pay the same; still later, an act 
granting the king additional duties on linens imported, and to estab- 
lish a fund for encouraging the raising and dressing of flax and hemp. 

As an example of the purpose of these acts, which are numerous, I 
quote the preamble of a few of them. One is as follows: 

Whereas the advancement of the linen and hempen manufactures in that 
part of the United Kingdom called Scotland (which are now under great dis- 


couragements) will not only emplo t numbers of poor,but will be a general 
good to the United Kingdom by adding to the wealth of the realm. 


Another is: 


‘Whereas the encouragement of the cultivation of hemp in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, and the importation thereof from thence,will be a means of furnishing 
this Ki om with sail-cloth and co: so essentially necessary for the sup- 
ply of Majesty's royal navy, as well as for ships employed in the merchant 
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service, and be a means of introducing trade, manufacture, and industry by em- 
ploying many of His Majesty's subjects: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, eto. 

This is as good protection doctrine as I want, and I commend it to 
the gentlemen on the other side. Asa further illustration I quote 
from a historical paper on the subject, prepared by Mr. Abram Bentley, 
of Pennsylvania, the following: 


ENGLAND'S PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

As early as the reign of Ethelred the idea of protection was entertained and 
certain laws were enacted providing for payment of customs on imports, either 
in money or in part ot the cargo. The German merchants of that time, worthy 
of being treated wiih favor.“ were not only required to pay " dues,” but were 
not to forst all the market to the prejudice of the citizens.” 

From the most ancient record, which presents a general view of the foreign 
trade of England, the amount of customs in 1254 is shown to be a little more 
than $400,000 of our money. 

Of these imports mentioned, woolen cloth constituted a very considerable 
part, and was required to pay the heavy duty of £6 per piece, containing from 40 
to 6U yards each, < 

An act of Parliament made in 1504 Hs ir the importation of silk and its 
manufacture. All persons were prohibited from bringing into the realm to be 
sold, “Any manner of silk wrought by itself, or with any other stuff, into rib- 
bons, laces, girdles, cauls, or points.“ 

Parliament enacted in 1678 that no French wine, brandy, linen, cloths, silks, 
salt, grapes, or other product or manufacture of the dominions of the King of 
France should be imported into any part of England; and that the importation 
or vending of any such French goods should be adjudged to be a common nui- 
sance to this kingdom in general and to his majesty’s subjects thereof. 

In the earlier of this period duties were imposed on foreign cambrics, 
linen imported from Russia, and French lawns, but finally the importing or 
wesring of such materials was entirely prohibited. 

Before the revolution of 1683 there was little other than brown paper made in 
England. The war ensuing and duties being laid from time to time on foreign 

paper, it gave such an encouragement to the paper makera that most of them 

exan to make white paper fit for writing and printing. * 

There is no doubt that a variety of resources strengthens the independence 
and unity of a ple. A nation which would have peace and harmony, both 
at home and abroad, must adopt a policy which shall develop the infinitely va- 
rious faculties of its people—the plow, the loom, and the anvil working to- 
gether, each for the welfare of all others. 

History proves that the nation which depends on the export of raw products 
and is dependent on other nations for its regular supplies of manufactured fab- 
rics becomes a comparatively poor nation. 

It is said that one cause of the prosperity of manufacturing industries 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, and other European countries is 
that they stand in no apprehension of unfriendly legislation from their 
respective governments; that they can arrange their plans for the fu- 
ture, knowing that before any laws will be passed affecting them the 
legislative bodies will consult and advise with the persons interested. 

We do things rather differently in this country, where the greatest 
danger to an industry arises from the fact of Congress being in session. 
And it is even said that bills vitally affecting great industries of our 
country are sometimes referred to legislators not particularly acquainted 
with the subject, and who further qualify themselves for their duties 
by utterly refusing to hear suggestions from the parties most interested. 
It isa sad commentary on our legislation that all industries materially 
affected by this bill are without exception, so far as I know, protesting 
against its passage. And there is the further fact that this bill is prin- 
cipally advocated by members who represent districts that have little 
or no interest in those industries, 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted I could point out other industries 
than those I have already named, of great importance, that this bill will 
either greatly injure or entirely destroy. We ought to make all the 
window-glass we use, but since the reduction of the tariff in 1883 we 
import large quantities, and this bill proposes a further reduction that 
will make its manufacture at fair wages to the laborers an impossi- 
bility. 

The establishment of plate-glass factories in this country in a few 
years broke up the foreign monopoly in that article; but this bill will 
again turn us over to their tender care. We have the material and the 
skilled labor ready to supply all the tin-plate needed in this country, 
but this bill puts it on the free-list for the benefit of British manufact- 
ures and to give their workmen employment whilst our own remain 
idle. We shall have in addition, under various pretexts, an importa- 
tion of all kinds of sheet-iron free, which means the closing of every 
sheet-mill in the United States. So I might continue almost indefi- 
nitely, but I reserve the opportunity of calling further attention to 
other industries injuriously affected until the bill is taken up by sec- 


tions. 
i The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has only one minute of his time 
eft. 

Mr. JACKSON. I only wish to occupy a few minutes longer. 

Mr. OWEN. Iam entitled to the floor to follow the gentleman, and 
will yield out of my time whatever he may need to concludehis speech. 
You can take fifty-nine minutes out of my time, if you please. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentleman and will occupy a part of 
the time he offers me, but do not expect to use it all. 


PROTECTION TO LABOR, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the principal part of the cost and 
the real valne of every manufactured article is made up of the wages 
paid to produce it. Coal, iron-ore, and limestone in the ground are the 
raw materials and they cost nothing; they are the gift of the bounti- 
ful Creator of the universe. What makes the change? 

They are uncovered, mined. and quarried by labor. By the strong 


arms and willing hands of labor they are wheeled, carted, and trans- 
ported to the furnace. By labor the furnace is charged and heated, the 
mill is run, and the iron is puddled, rolled, and finished for market. 
You may follow this product from the crude metal, worth fifteen or 
twenty dollars per ton, through every change till it becomes the most 
useful bars, the finest steel, serviceable nails, or the most costly and 
delicate machinery, and it is labor that constitutes every change and 
every addition to the value of the article, and it is the man who be- 
stows that labor who should receive and enjoy the fruits of it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one reason why we should have protection, 
that in my judgment is over and above all others, and it is that the 
laboring men of America may be saved from competition with the 
poorly-paid and pauper labor of Europe and Asia. We can not make 
iron, nails, glass, pottery, and machinery as cheap as foreign countries 
where labor is paid less than half, and in many cases less than one- 
fourth the wages paid to American laborers for the same class of work. 
Without speaking of the fearfully low wages of the starving millions of 
Asia that steam-ships, telegraphs and railways are even threatening to 
bring in competition with our people, there is sufficient in Europe to 
create the greatest alarm, when we contemplate the fact that free trade 
means eventually to reduce our mechanics and laborers, so far as wages 
and manner of living is concerned, to a level with those of other 
countries. Our Government, for the last twelve years or more, through 
its consuls, has from time to time collected and published statistics of 
foreign countries, showing the pay and condition of their laborers. 

‘These facts are accessibie to all and not to be disputed. From them 
I learn that to-day you will find in England her streets thronged with 
a badly fed, poorly clothed, and destitute people seeking a few hours’ 


work to buy bread for hungry wives and children. In Germany, Italy, 


and Switzerland you will find women who are wives and mothers 
working with their husbands at the hardest and most laborious work 
in the fields, about furnaces, in quarries and mines, wheeling clay and 
stone at the merest pittance of wages. They are driven to this from 
necessity, to obtain sufficient food to keep them alive. The very last 
number (No. 89) of the consular reports published by our Government 
in February of this year, says that there is of late a great increase in 


the percentage of women that in Germany are compelled to work at 


industrial pursuits, From this work, which is largely a copy from the 
report of inspectors made to their own governments in Europe, I 
quote a few extracts for the purpose of showing that there is in those 
countries a large body of laborers ready and eager for the hardest kind 
of work at the very lowest wages—wages that will barely support life. 
GERMANY. 

The inspector for the Dresden district gives the following as the average 

wages paid in his district: 


Hand-workmen, 


Young persons, 

To a child twelve to fourteen years old 
At piecework 20 to 25 per cent. more is made, 
These wages he considers are ample for them, as is evident from the kind of 

food they live upon and the character of their clothing. 

The factory operatives are said to be better compensated than working peo- 
ple who labor in the house industries, that is, making things at home, who live 
5 75 work in low and small rooms, badly ventilated and poorly lighted, for 
trifling wages. z 

The committee report shows that it is customary in a very large number of 
establishments for work to be done on Sundays. 

The result is that a very considerable part of the German working people get 
little rest on Sundays. The inspector for the Oppeln district says that in 98 
works in his district belonging to these industries, including 5 there 
are 24,818 persons ret prea of whom 20,517 are males and 4,301 females, and 
that 32 per cent. of all the women are employed in the zinc furnaces, and at cer- 
tain seasonsof the year as many in the raising ofore, while in the iron and steel 
works and furnaces 23 and 17 per cent, are found, At the zine works they are 
used in different ways. The kind of labor rendered by the women is attend- 
ance on the“ blende“ and clay-mills, bringing of ore and coal to the furnaces, 
and removal of the ashes from the ash-canals under the furnaces. In some fur- 
naces women are used in taking the zinc from the receivers, and in taking out 
the ashes that remain in the molds after the termination of the distillation 
processes, which takes place between the hours of 3 and 11 in the morning. 

In the vicinity of Oppeln and Gross-Strehlitz 677 females are employed in the 
manufacture of cement and lime. They carry limestone to the kilns and heavy 
Joads of bricks from the presses to the drying-rooms, which is entirely too try- 
ing for them. They also work in the clay and sand pits. 

The inspector for the Potsdam-Frankfort on the Oder district calls attention 
to the manner in which women are employed in railroad construction, He says 
they can be seen, with their legs bare and their dresses tucked high up, pushing 
wheelbarrows in mud and wet sand. 

Female work in the brick-kilns is objected to, because it is hard, and because 
the women have to work with their lower limbs bare. 

In one respect, at least, is the workingman, unfortunately, badly off, and that 
is in the lack—yea, the great lack—of suitable dwellings. The poorer people 
live wretchedly crowded together, and have to pay out a large percentage of 
their earnings for unfit and disgraceful habitations. A sad tale could be re- 
hearsed on this subject. The workingman who has two rooms all to himself 
and family seems to bea fortunate individual. The factory women of Baden 
are said to be much more rly fed than themen. Very many of them have 
at their different meals only some bad coffee with bread or potatoes, The men 
suffer less in this way, especially in their food, because they either get a better 
ane nourishing meal once a day at least from their homes or in the eating- 

ouses. 


The same condition of working people is shown to exist in Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and many parts of Great Britain. The ordinary 
condition of working people in these countries is such that meat is a 
luxury, and the idea of saving money to own a home is unheard of. 
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The most they hope to do is to save enough money to carry them to 
America. They are most appropriately described as pauper laborers. 

Are the American people willing to reduce this country to a condi- 
tion similar to that of European countries, where labor is so poorly 
paid and where the pall of poverty hangs over the land so that wives 
and mothers go with their husbands to the hardest kinds of labor, 
working for 12, 15, 18, or 20 cents a day, wheeling clay in the brick- 
yards, carrying ore and coal at the furnaces in baskets upon their 
shoulders or their heads, working at still lower wages in still more 
servile employment, where women are hitched up with dogs, com- 
pelled to associate with the coarsest and roughest of men in the coars- 
est and roughest labor? This is the feast to which gentlemen on the 
other side are inviting us. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The countries to which the gentleman is now 
referring are highly protected, much more so than our own. > 

Mr. JACKSON. My friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is not 
perhaps aware that a country may have protection and still be poor. 
There may be many causes making it poor. I do not claim that pro- 
tection alone makes this country what itis. We have a goodly land, 
a rich heritage given to us. Our land is wealthy in minerals, in soil, 
in climate, in everything that should make a people happy and con- 
tented. But Ido claim thatit is the protective tariff which hasenabled 
us to enjoy the benefits of this country—to develop our industries, to 
give higher wages to labor than those that obtain elsewhere; it has en- 
abled us to save for ourselves our own home markets. Under this 
beneficent policy of protection, our country with its constantly develop- 
ing ee for years and years to be happy and con- 
tented. z 

My purpose in pointing out the poor wages paid in Europe and the 
scarcity of work there is to show that if we will allow them to be sold 
free in our market, Europe can mannfacture goods so cheap that our 
people must quit the business or manufacture as cheap. As labor is 
the principai cost of every manufactured article, that of course means 
cheap labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the advocates of the Mills bill say we must have 
free trade and free material so we can manufacture iron, nails, 
and woolen and cotton goods so cheap that we can carry them abroad 
and sell them cheaper than goods manufactured by the pauper-paid 
and pauper-fed labor I have described. 

Foreign trade in this sense is a delusion and a cheat. I sincerely 
trust necessity may never compel us to make goods on wages so low 
that we can undersell these countries. 

Our own home markets are what we need, and should be preserved 
for our own citizens. They are always the best, and with but slight 
exception they are sufficient for us. We never have exported one- 
tenth of our farm products in any year and never need expect to. 

We haveexceptional productions we can export, like anthracite coal, 
coal oil, cotton, and lumber; but importing tree would not help us to 
sell these any more than our buying tea from China and Japan helps 
us to sell our goods to those nations. Some few things, the superior 
skill and intelligence of our people will enable us to make and send 
abroad, because they are better than can be made elsewhere. 

We can for a while export wheat and meat, but our farmers can not 
long rely on a foreign market for these. Our exports of wheat are fall- 
ing off rapidly, and Russia and far-off India with its cheap labor, by 
reason of their newly-built railroads, are supplanting us in the foreign 
markets, as the following tables will show: 


Total American wheat exports yearly since 1879. 


Years. Bushels. Value. 


| 
r TTT 153. 252,795 8190, 546, 305 
188081 -| 150,565,477 | 167, 
1881-82 95, 271, 802 | 111, 929, 718 


106, 385, 828 | 119, 879, 341 
70,349,012 | 75,026, 678 
$4, 653,714 | 72, 

209 | 50, 


1885-86 ... 
To December 6, 1887. 


Wheat exported from British India since 1879. 


Years. | Bushels, 


< 
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If we had enough of our citizens employed in manufacturing and 
mining to supply the needs ofall our people, the farmers would find at 
home better markets than they will ever get abroad. Some assert we 
are overproducing now, but that is a mistake easily answered. 
year foreigners paid millions of dollars of tariff duties for the privilege 


ot getting to our markets, and then imported and sold us many mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of iron nails, glass, cotton, and woolen goods, and 
even wool and farm products, ail of which we could just as well have 
supplied at home. With free trade or lower duties these imports 
will largely increase. Our mechanics and laborers must have better 
wages than are paid those of any other country, for they are a differ- 
ent kind of people. They will not be content, and they ought not to 
be content, unless they receive wages that will enable them tosupport 
themselves and families in comfort. I want to say to the gentlemen 
from the cotton-growing States, who are advocating this bill, that in 
my district many of the men they call laborers are among the most in- 
telligent men in the community. They own their homes, they edu- 
cate their children, they see their wives at church well dressed, and 
their daughters are refined, intelligent women. Without protection 
the labor of these men comes in competition with the pauper-paid labor 
of foreign countries and their wages would go down. The welfare, 
and in fact the stability, of this Government depends on the happiness 
and prosperity of the laboring people. That they can not be happy 
and prosperous without a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work is too 
plain for argument. 

The men who assert on this floor that the benefits of the tariff all go 
to the capitalists and do not increase wages are evidently not familiar 
with the subject. They do not seem to know that the wages in the 
great industries of our country to a large extent are fixed by mutual 
agreement from time to time; that many have a scale fixed by agree- 
ment in which the wages are regulated by the selling price of the com- 
modity; that in most if not all of the associations of skilled laborers 
there are men as well informed and familiar with the cost of produc- 
tion as the owners of the works. Gentlemen, I assure you that if iron, 
nails, glass, and other manufactured articles bring a good price next 
year the Americans who perform the labor in producing them will 
get better wages than if they bring a poor price. It is true that labor 
often does not get as large a proportion of what it produces as it should. 
That is a difficulty that has always existed the world over. ButIcan 
safely say that American labor at the present day, by reason of its in- 
telligence and enterprise, and very largely, I believe, by reason of its 
associations of workingmen, 1s in better condition to assert its rights 
and to get a fair share of its production than any laborers in any other 
country ever have been. : 

Another assertion frequently made on this floor, that owners of fac- 
tories and mills haveall grown rich under protection, has no better foun- 
dation. Some few have grown rich and a large number have made a 
living and accumulated a moderate return on their investments. But 
the statistics will show that manufacturing is a hazardous business, re- 
quiring a high degree of care, ability, industry, and foresight, and by 
far the larger part of the men who have invested their capital in it have 
lost money and failed, This I know to be the case during the last thirty- 
five years in the iron, nail, and glass industries, and I am assured that 
it is true of other industries. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Have you any millionaire laborers in your sec- 
tion of the country ? 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; nor millionaire manufacturerseither. We 
have quite a number of both pretty comfortably situated so far as this 
world’s goods are concerned. Manufacturing is more hazardous than 
mercantile pursuits, and the statistics show that by far the larger part of 
merchants fail. The first bar-iron made in Pennsylvania west of Pitts- 


burgh was made in my town of New Castle about seventy years ago, - 


by John Carlisle Stewart. More or less has been made there ever since, 
and for many years last past it has been our most important industry. 
It is considered a desirable point to unite the iron ore, limestone, and 
coke used in its manufacture, yet without doubt the larger part of the 
men who, have invested their capital in the business have lost money. 
Some few have accumulated money. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Your industries have failed notwithstanding pro- 
tection. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; not failed. They have been a great suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the fact that much capital invested in them has 
been lost. I was simply referring to that as an answer to the oft- 
repeated speeches made on your side, that protection was simply to 
make wealthy capitalists and enrich the owners of mills and furnaces. 

But I can tell the gentleman how our industries have been a success, 
They have given employment to our people; they have paid good wages 
for labor; they have enabled our laborers to support their families com- 
fortably and educate their children; they have enabled many of their 
employés to lay by a little, to save some money, to get good homes, 
There are many of the employés of the mills, factories, and works in 
my town that out of their wages have saved money, and own houses 


=i good enough for either the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoMILLINI 


or myself to live in. 

We count a man a good citizen who will put $50,000 or $100,000 in 
a furnace or other kind of works and employ a hundred laborers and 
give them a good living for themselves and for their families. They are 
the real benefactors of a community. We want men who are good cit- 
izens of that sort. [Applause. ] 

I can assure you that men who spend their lives about such indus- 
tries are not only prosperous but well-informed, patriotic men. It 
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made them familiar with the question of protection long before the 
President's free-trade message was ever heard of. 

Mr. BRUMM. And make them all voters. 

Mr, JACKSON. Yes; makes them intelligent men, and of course 
you can then have a pretty good idea which side they vote on. 

The gentleman from Tennessee seems to think the laborers of the 
country up there are not in favor of protection. He does not read the 
petitionssent down here. No, I know he does not read them, nor does 
his committee permit them to be read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Right there let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion on the subject of iron and steel. To-day's paper announces that 
the iron and steel works in the gentleman’s own State have given no- 
tice that they will reduce wages 10 per cent. Now, you say the laborer 
is well taken care of and that this is a matter of mutual concession. 
Have the laborers agreed to that? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know the particulars of the case of which 
the gentleman speaks, nor whether the reduction is a just one or not, 
but, judging on general principles, when he asks, why has such a no- 
tice been given? I should answer, simply because there is danger of the 
passage of this Mills bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] They 
are afraid of its paralyzing effects upon business, which threatens bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. And all over this country owners as well as laborers 
are standing in dread of this measure and the threat which the offer to 
pass this bill holds over them. They know there is grave danger. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But this notice has been given and the bill has 
not yet been passed; it has not even been considered yet. 

Mr. JACKSON. But they dread the possibility of its passage, and 
the uncertainty concerning it has already done great harm to the busi- 
ness of the country. There may be no real danger of the passage ot 
this bill, but it is possible that it might pass; and this great calamity 
come upon the country. If the gentleman’s party had full control 
they know this bill would likely be forced through. They see the 
power of the party lash. They know what it has done here when it 
whipped men into the party traces, and they feel as it is, some nat- 
ural apprehension of the result. They have heard prominent leaders 
of your party say in course of this debate that if manufacturers can 
not run with the Mills bill a law let them stop, and that if this bill is 
not accepted without complaint a far worse one will be offered next 
year. They have nothing to hope for if your party succeeds. The re- 

~- duction of wages you speak of is but a slight indication of the hard 
times we may expect if this bill becomes a Jaw. 

Mr. Chairman, the difference between free trade and protection, so 
far as our country is concerned, may fairly be stated in this way. ‘The 
free-trader says, let us buy where we can buy the cheapest, that is, from 
foreigners. ‘To pay for it we must send our money out of the country, 
or, so far as they will take them, we can exchange cotton, meat, and grain. 
The effect of this must of course be to stop manufacturing unless we 
are willing to manufacture at lower rates and cheaper prices than for- 
eigners. The money we send away will not come back, and every year 
the country must get poorer and poorer. The President says that lock- 
ing up one or two hundred million dollars in our own Treasury with- 
draws money from circulation, makes times hard, and may bring on a 
panic. What, then, must be the effect if we send that mnch to foreign 
countries every year to buy goods and never get it back? Is the sur- 
plus so dangerous we want to send it to Europe and Asia to get it out 
of the road? Is that a good way to dispose of it? The protectionist 
says anything we buy abroad that we can produce or make at home is 
dear at any price. We have coal, limestone, and ore; let us build fur- 
naces and rolling-mills, employ our own people, make our own iron, 
and keep our money at home. It is better for the farmer to sell his 
wheat, potatoes, and meat to his neighbors who are making the iron 
than to have to pay railroads and ships for carrying it thousands ot 
miles to find a foreign market. P 

Some of our people would rather work at making cotton and woolen 
goods, glass, nails, pottery, saws, and machinery than farm. Let us 
encourage them in what they want to do. Wehave the necessary ma- 
terial forall. Our people are skillful and can make the best of every- 
thing, and we will buy from them. The men employed in manufact- 
ures at good wages will be good customers fur the farmer, mechanic, 
professional man, and tradesman. To diversify our industries and de- 
velop our own country will make us strong and independent as a nation 
and our people intelligent, happy, and contented. This question of a 
diversity of industries isimportant now, but will become more so every 
year. The great difficulty of old nations is to find employment for their 

le. This is fast becoming a serious question even in the United 
tates. What good will it do a man to have foreign goods offered to 
him cheap if he has no means of earning money to buy them? Other 
nations have considered it wise statesmanship to devise new employ- 
ments for their people, but here is a bill whose effect must be to lessen 
the number of industries in our country. Our people have so prospered 
during the last twenty years under a protective tariff that our sixty 
millions buy and consume as much as two hundred millions in Europe. 

Let us our people in this condition and we shall have at home 
the best market in the world. England is a small island full of work- 
shops and densely populated. ‘To her it is a necessity to have markets 
abroad. She can not sell at home what she manufactures, The United 


States is a continent in itself. Our climate, our resources, our produc- 
tions, and our materials are almost as varied as all Europe combined. 
Between the different States composing our Union we can and do have 
the freest trade, for no matter how the balances stand between the dif- 
ferent States the money is always kept within the nation, and protec- 
tion is only a defense against foreigners. 

If this country adopts free trade, and prices of labor and all commodities 
become lower, as they certainly will, the burden will fall heaviest on 
the poor and debtor class. Debts will not become smaller but it will be 
harder to raise the money to pay them. When you reduce the currency 
of the country you make debts harder to pay, and this result will fol- 
low a general reduction in prices and values. This will suit the bankers 
of the country, for their money will remain the same, whilst a dollar 
of it will buy twice as much as it does now. The farmers of the North- 
west whose lands are mortgaged, as well as-all other debtors, will feel 
this increased burden as one of the effects of free trade, This admin- 
istration combines the cotton-growing States, the great corporations of 
the country, and the money of New York City, to control the Govern- 
ment. To secure just laws for all the people, the farmers, the laborers, 
the friends of the Union soldier, and all interested in protecting the 
industries of the country, should unite against it. 

Our Democratic friends seem to take a great pleasure in calling the 
tariff a war tax, referring to the war for suppressing the rebellion, and 
insisting that the war tax must be removed. Just why they give it 
the name of war tax it would be hard to tell. For Washington in his 
administration not only recommended protection, but approved tariff 
bills passed by Congress. During three-fourths of the time the Gov- 
ment has existed we have had tariff laws for protection to a greater 
or less extent, and it is perhaps well in this connection to observe 
that when the tariff was materially lowered we suffered with finan- 
cial panic and disaster. The great panics of 1837, 1857, and 1873 were 
each preceded by a large reduction in the tariff. The tax on alcohol 
and tobacco was for the express purpose of raising money to carry on 
the war, and yet our friends on the other side always speak of it in 
the kindest terms, because to retain it furnishes them an argument 
against protection. 

There is a sense in which the tariff is a war tax. It was the tariff 
that developed and sustained the industries of our country, that to a 
large extent enabled the Government to subdue the rebellion. It en- 
abled our loyal people to bear the great loss and exhaustion of the 
war, and actually to come out of it strongerand in greater industrial 
prosperity than when it began. 

Possibly, however, the easiest way to explain the bitter hostility of 
the other side to tariff laws is on the ground that they consider them 
war legislation. For it is their purpose, as stated by a distinguished 
Democrat, now the junior Senator, then a member, from Kentucky, 
on the floor of this House in 1879, to wipe from the statute-book the 
last vestige of Republican war legislation. What is meant by this 
threat and declaration in the light of what has already occurred under 
the present Administration it is well worth while for the people of the 
loyal North to inquire. 

SURPLUS. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst it is evident that the President wants the tariff 
laws repealed or duties lowered because he is opposed to protection, he 
gives in his message as a reason why it must be done that there is too 
much money accumulating in the Treasury. 

I do not believe there is anything like so large a surplus above the 
wants of the Government as he assumes, That part of the question 
has been but little argued in this debate, and in my judgment too 
much has been conceded on this point. 

We have bonds coming due in 1891, amounting to $228,000,000. 
that our surplus revenues can scarcely be made to pay, and if reason- 
able appropriations should be made in the mean time other means must 
be devised for their payment. But if there be those who think that 
there is more money coming into the Treasury than is needed; the 
amount can very well be reduced by repealing the internal-revenue 
taxes on tobacco and on alcohol used in the arts, and the special tax on 
druggists. If you want more taken off, which I do not think is neces- 
sary, remove all taxes on liquors and let the tariff alone. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this surplus is but an excuse; and so far as it really 
exists, it has been created fora purpose. This Administration, instead 
of trying honestly to avoid an accumulation of money in the Treasury, 
has taken the very opposite course. It wants a surplus to urge as an 
argument for free trade. The Democratic Executive and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress have been the cause of retaining much 
money in the Treasury that should have been paid out. Let me call 
your attention to some facts, A Democratic Postmaster-General re- 
fused to contract and pay out $400,000, appropriated by the Forty- 
eighth Congress, for carrying foreign mails. A Democratic House of 
Representatives deliberately neglected to pass a deficiency appropri- 
ation bill at the last session of Congress. Just and reasonable pension 
laws have been vetoed. For two years our rivers and harbors were 
almost neglected. We have no navy worthy of the name. Our coast 
cities are sadly in need of defenses, A Democratic majority in this 
Congress filibustered for many days to prevent the passage of a bill to 
justly refund loyal States the direct tax. They have repeatedly voted 
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to dispense with private-bill day, whilst hundreds of just claims against 
the Government were pending and could not be paid without the passage 
of private bills. They have refused to repeal the tobacco tax, which 
a large majority wanted done, and which would reduce the revenues 
thirty millions a year. They have refused to make reasonable appro- 
priations in aid of common schools. They have neglected to do justice 
to the Union soldiers. 

I firmly believe, as I said on this floor in February last, that— 

If this Government will promptly pay its honest debts; will pass laws to do 
justice to the soldiers and dependent relatives of those who, under God, saved 
its existence in its time of peril, and will make proper and reasonable appro- 
priations for needed public improvements, I can promise you that at the end of 
the year, without either waste or extravagance, there will be no surplus in the 
Treasury to complain of. 

On the contrary, I have no doubt that if the income of the Govern- 
ment was reduced the very same men who are giving the surplus as a 
reason for repealing our tariff laws would then oppose reasonable ap- 

Propriations and all pension legislation on the ground that the Govern- 
ment could not afford it. 

It is true that this bill is not free trade for all things, but its sec- 
tional character and Southern origin are well shown in its selection of 
articles to be first sacrificed. We do not make the one-tenth of the 
sugar we consume, and its protection can scarcely be justified. It is 
an article of necessity in every family, yet it is protected by a high 
tariff. Rice is imported in large quantities, and it has the benefit of 
protection and the duty on it largely increased by this bill. Even the 
peanuts of the Carolinas are protected. 

But the Northern farmer is treated with wool, flax, flax-seed, pota- 
toes, and most kinds of fruits and vegetables on the free-list. Whilst 

- the Northern farmer is shut out of Canadian markets by a tariff, this 
bill allows the Canadian tosend toour markets mostof his products free. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of this debate it has occasionally 
been said and frequently intimated that a tariff for protection was a 
Pennsylvania invention; that it was especially in the interest of Penn- 
sylvania, that had too long enjoyed its benefits, and it was time to 
give other States a chance. I admit that the passage of this bill would 
be a preat injury to Pennsylvania, and that all our people would suffer 
greatly from it, but Pennsylvania is so situated that in the long run 
all the other sections of our country must suffer more. The blight of 
free trade would seriously injure most of the great industries of Penn- 
sylvania, but whilst it was doing this the same industries would be 
utterly destroyed in most other States. 

The grand old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is an empire within 
herself, There is no spot on earth that can atall compare with her in 
all those things that give material wealth and strength to a people. 
In the East she has the greatest deposits of anthracite coal in the world, 
the value of whose output exceeds annually that of all the gold, silver, 
and copper mines of the United States. In the West are mines of 
bituminous coal that for ages will supply all her own people and en- 
able her to sell to the millions of the Southand West. In twenty years 
the product of her oil wells have sold for more than sufficient to pay 
off the national debt. To her wonderful supply of coal nature with a 
lavish hand has added for fuel the mysterious supply of natural gas, 

that her in manufacturing absolutely beyond competition. She 

is favorably situated near the ocean and Great Lakes, and has water 
ways connecting with the great rivers of the West and South. She is 
near the great center of population of the country, and no State is so 
well supplied with well-equipped railroads, which traverse every valley 
and reach every hamlet and village in her borders. 

She has iron-ore, limestone, building stone, fire and pottery clay in 
abundance, forests of timber, plenty of fruits, good water, and a most 
productive soil. If Pennsylvania will turn her attention to agricult- 
ure she can raise all the wheat, corn, rye, oats, and potatoes that her 
five million of people need to consume, and to some extent, at least, 
by reason of her favored situation as to transportation, compete with 
the great West for supplying the markets of theseaboard. One county 
of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, produces agricultural products of greater 
value than any other county in the United States. Another county, 
Washington, has more money invested in sheep and houses and lands 
for their pasture and shelter than any other in the country. 

Whilst in many things Pennsylvania is so favorably situated as 
to be beyond competition, yet she is not selfish. She says let all 
the industries of our country—North, South, East, and West have the 
benefits of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible, though I think not probable, that this 
country may for a time be subject to free trade, but it can not be long. 
In the mutation of politics a party may temporarily get power that is 
false to the great American system of protection, but a very few years’ 
experience of free trade and its injurious effects will determine the 
question in favor of protection for many generations. This would be 
a costly price to learn what we ought to know now, and I still have 
confidence that the intelligence of our people will enable us to settle it 
without the experience of panic and disaster, which will assuredly 
follow in the wake of the 
of comment that the advocates of this bill have never urged its passage 
on the ground of the general welfare. No one has even claimed that 
it would tend to develop our country; make it stronger or better, di- 


or a free-trade bill. I think it worthy 


versify our industries, or give greater employment to our people. The 
arguments in its favor, as you will bear me witness, have been sec- 
tional and full of appeals to the selfishness of portions of our people 
appeals that by reason of its passage certain classes of people would 
be able to get some things cheaper—complaints that, by reason of 
protection some parts of the country that had engaged in manufactur- 
ing had grown strong and rich and powerful, whilst others, who had 
depended on agriculture alone, had not done so well. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it isa complete answer to all this, that under 
thirty years of protection to manufactures they have so developed and 
multiplied that competition has greatly reduced the price of all manu- 
ſactured articles. On the other hand, manufacturing has given such 
good markets to the farmer that the products of ugriculture have in 
the same time increased in price. 

It is true we can not manufacture and sell as low as they can in Eu- 
rope, but that is because we pay labor better wages. I have not the 
least doubt that if wages were as low here as in Europe that the su- 
perior skill and enterprise of our people would enable our manufact- 
urers to produce goods cheaper than anywhere else in the world. We 
invent machinery to save labor that is used the world over. 

Mr. HERBERT. Before the gentleman takes his seat will he allow 
me to say a word? 

Mr. JACKSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understood ihe gentleman to say that he never 
heard a Southern man say he was glad that slavery was gone. 

Mr. JACKSON. Isaid I never heard a Southern man say he wanted 
slavery to go. 

Mr. HERBERT. Ihave said Iam glad slavery is gone. I have said 
that often on the stump in my own district. = 

a JACKSON. Would you have said in 1860 that you wanted it 


go 

Mr. HERBERT. 

Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. HERBERT. 

Mr. JACKSON. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. I understood you to say that we were not glad 
now that slavery was gone. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman misapprehended me. I used the 
expression vou did not want it to go. That was my expression. 
And if any gentleman on the other side can rise and say that in 1861 
or thereabouts he wanted slavery to go I will give him the opportunity 
to rise and make that statement. I will add further that I have never 
heard any Southern man make any admissions on this floor that he 
thought slavery wrong. 

Mr. HERBERT. It seems I misunderstood-you entirely. 

Mr. JACKSON. A good Democratic Senator the other day was un- 
derstood to state that in 1860 he wanted slavery got rid of; but when 
it was brought to his attention, he repudiated the sentiment and said, 
like you, he only meant he was now glad it was gone. 

As no gentleman rises to say he ever wanted that sum of all vil- 
lainies ’’ removed before it was blotted out, allow me to add that I did 
not expect any one would, But Jam not complaining of this. I do 
not want confessions. What I complain of is that you do not accept 
the new situation and legislate in the interest of free labor. Is it be- 
cause the slave code made it a crime to teach black men to read that 
you will not accept an appropriatioa in aid of common schools? Twice 
the Senate has sent to the House a bill giving such aid; it is be- 
lieved a large majority of this House favor the measure, but you con- 
trol the proceedings and will not even allow it to be voted on. But 
after education has changed the character of your illiterate laboring 
people and made them happier, better citizens, then I presume you 
will be willing to say you are glad of it. By and by your people will 
develop their industries, labor will receive better wages, and rejoicing 
in the general prosperity that the American system of protection gives 
all yonr people, I have no doubt you will then be willing to say you 
are glad of it. But you will never be able to say that you aided or 
helped on the good work. History will record that all these things 
were accomplished against your protest and with your strongest oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. HERBERT. Right here let me say another thing in that con- 
nection. The gentleman made the statement that we want all these 
things cheap. Now, as in the slavery time, we are compelled to sell 
our cotton abroad, and to compete there with the labor of the world; 
just as the West is compelled to sell its surplus wheat and surplus pro- 
visions abroad and to compete there with the labor of all the world. 
Inasmuch as our free labor to-day is compelled to do that just as the free 
labor of the West is compelled to compete with all the labor of the 
world abroad, we think we ought to be relieved a little from unneces- 
sary tariff taxation. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman from Alabama and I do not agree 
at all. Ido not want our labor to compete with the labor abroad. I 
want our labor protected from that competition. The South and West 
both want to look more to our home markets. You ought not to de- 
pend so much on raising cotton. You have wonderful resources of coal 


Oh, no; but I say now I am glad it is gone. 

Nor would you have said it in 1863. 

But I say it now. 

You are resigned now because you have to be. 


and iron. If you would manufacture much that you now buy you 
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would grow rich, and it would greatly improve the chayacter, intelli- 
gence, and happiness ot your laboring people. There is no reason wh 
it should be compelled to compete with foreign labor. ‘ 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not help that. 

Mr. JACKSON. Les you can if you want to. One of you gentlemen 
said he wanted to get his labor where he could get it the cheapest. I 
do not agree with that sentiment. Iam in favor of high-priced good 
things. If we employed all the labor we could in this country and did 
not import so much from abroad we could use much more of the food 
we raise and you could sell much more of your cotton at home; and we 
could send the surplus only of food and cotton abroad and get pay for 
itin money. We would not need to trade it off as we do now. 

Mr. HERBERT. And the price abroad regulates the price of your 


wheat. 

Mr. JACKSON. Rather the supply regulates the price. You gen- 
tlemen in the South have got the labor and the materials; why do you 
not manufacture more? 

Mr. HERBERT. We do manufacture a great many things. The 
South sent over 100,000 tons of iron North last year. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad you are proud of that, although that is 
a small quantity to what you ought to make. I wish you were proud 
of doing a great deal more. I wish to see your country develop. I 
think it would be better for all of us. I wish you had in your dis- 
trict a few thousand laboring men—skilled mechanics—such as work 
in the factories, shops, and mills in my district. If you had, your peo- 
ple would be as much in favor of protection as we are; not as a matter 
of theory merely, but because of its good effects. You would then feel 
that protection is the very life-blood which gives vitality to all the in- 
dustries of the couutry. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not claim that protection alone has been the cause 
of the prosperity of this country. Many other things have contributed 
to it. We have a goodly land, favorably situated and richly endowed 
with natural wealth. Our fathers were an industrious, economical, and 
God-fearing people, who transmitted to their children at least some of 
their virtues, and much of the enterprise and love of liberty that brought 
them to the new world. We have lived to reap the reward of their toil 
in reclaiming the country from the wilderness, and to enjoy the benefits 
of their foresight and wisdom in establishing this great and good Gov- 
ernment. But I do claim that the system of protection has enabled us 
to secure and enjoy the benefits and advantages of our land and Govern- 
ment: that without it we could never have prospered as we have done. 
Its blessings have fallen upon our people so mildly, so gently, so uni- 
versally that they are scarcely appreciated. But the question of the 
continuance of this policy of protection is now in issue. Of one thing 
Iam glad, the issue is squarely made. 

‘The Democratic party, through its leaders and representatives, has 
placed itself in opposition to this policy and on the side of ultimate free 
trade. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH], one of its lead- 
ers and spokesnfen, said in this debate, that to the doctrine of opposi- 
tion to protection every Democratic knee will be made to bow. The 

wer of the Administration, the influence of offices and patronage, the 

ope of political preferment, are all to be used to compel every doubt- 
ing and protesting Democrat to accept the doctrine of free trade. On 
the other hand, the Republican party stands by the policy of protection, 
and submits the issue thus made up to the decision of the voters of the 
United States. It claims protection to be the policy that has converted 
the wilds of the forest into fruitful fields and happy homes; a policy 
that has opened the mines and given us the treasures of the earth; a 
policy that has kindled the fires of thousands of furnaces, mills, and 
ries; a policy that made us strong in war and prosperous in peace; 
a policy that has raised the wages of labor above those of any other 
people; a policy that invites our country to a grand and glorious future 
of still greater prosperity. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. ALLEN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not try to traverse ground so ably occupied 
during the three weeks this discussion has been proceeding. It would 
be monotonous thus to do, and I call attention to one or two matters 
not so fully dwelt upon. 

The excitement ing in this Hall at times during this debate is 
but a small reflection of that now broadcast in the land. People are 
running to and fro and inquiring, ‘‘ What is the matter? One man is 


evidently frightened because another runs; and, asa result, the whole 
crowd is running together. At such times as these cool-headed men 
stop and inquire what is the cause of this? Does the cause justify the 
effect so far produced? I inquire, first, who is it that began this stam- 
pede ? and, secondly, having begun it, whether he is a sufficient guide to 
let the people know when they ought to run? Who fired the shot upon 
the picket line? Who is it that exclaimed, so that the American peo- 
ple heard, There is a lion without; I shall be devoured?’’ It was 
the President of the United States. He, by his warnings, as he calls 
them, attracted attention to dangers that he thought he saw and 
aroused the present state of public excitement. 

If this had been the first time the President had warned us, and cor- 
rectly, we would be inclined to give more heed than we shall do to-day; 
but it is the third or fourth occasion that he has notified the people that 
they were in the presence of impending dangers; yet they did not ma- 
terialize, and seem to have been forgotten by himself and every one 
else. j- 

What was the first lion the President met in his path? He met him 
before he was elected, in the shades of the woods of Central New York, 
when he wrote his letter of acceptance. Right then and there, in the 
jungles of the Empire State, he crossed the pathway of the then can- 
didate for the Presidency. I desire to =e, to the attention of the 
House his description of that lion. I ask the Clerk to read from a 
book which I have here, published by authority of the national Demo- 
cratic committee in 1884, entitled The Political Reformation.’’ This 
book contains the President’s letter of acceptance, and in order that 
nobody shall make any mistake, it is divided up, like the Bible, into 
chapters and sections, and each chapter or section has a head-line in- 
dicating what follows. I ask the Clerk to read a portion of this letter, 
which is headed, by authority of the national Democratic committee, 
No Second Term.” [Laughter] Please read it, Mr. Clerk, with your 
accustomed vigor. Remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is lion No. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


When an election to office shall be the selection by the voters of one of their 
number to assume for a time a poi trust, i of his dedication to the pro- 
fession of politics; when the holders of the ballot, quickened by a sense of duty, 
shall avenge truth betrayed 8 broken, and when the suffrage shall be 
altogether free and uncorru „the full realization of a government by the 

ple will be at hand. And of the means to this end not one would, in my 
udgment, be more effective than an amendment to the Constitution disquali- 
fying the President from re-election. When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the allurements of power, the temptation to retain public place once 
gained, and, more than all, the availability a party finds in an incumbent whom 
a horde of office-holders, with a zeal born of benefits received and fostered by 
the hope of favors yet to come, stand readv to aid with money and trained po- 
litical service, we recognize in the eligibility of the President for re-election a 
most serious danger to that calm, deliberate, and intelligent political action 
which must characterize a government by the people. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, the President, in the re- 
cesses of the woods of New York, when he saw that lion cross his path, 
must have hadin mind Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Grant, the only men who have ever been re-elected to 
the Presidency. Yet the methods of their re-election were not such as 
to justify the fears he so earnestly expressed. 

But, sir, what have we to-day? Exactly that state of things existing 
in this country which the President prophesied would occur if a Presi- 
dent undertook to use his high office to re-elect himself. There has not 
been a State convention in the United States from Maine to California 
to send delegates to St. Louis that the Federal office-holders appointed 
by the President have not come up and devoured everything before 
them like the locusts in Egypt. To-day, in every State of this great 
Union where conventions have not been held, these men are manipulat- 
ing the wires and deciding who shall be delegates, in the main regard- 
less of the wishes of the Democratic masses. 

To show you, sir, how to-day the deplorable dangers seen by the 
writer when that letter of acceptance was penned are in full view to 
every eye that will look, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read an extract from the Washington Critic, and to follow it by hay- 
ing read an editorial from the Post, the Washington organ of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INFORMATION FOR THE INNOCENT. 


Four weeks from to-day Mr. Cleveland will be renominated for the Presidency. 
Whatever his views may be as to the propriety of accepting the candidacy of h 
party for a second term or as to the expediency of adopting a constitutional 
amendment making the Chief istrate ineligible for re-election, he will con- 
sider the unanimous call of a national convention as peremptory and obliga- 
tory.— Washington Critic. 

This is great rubbish. Mr. Cleveland is a candidate for the renomination— 
an earnest, eager, anxious candidate, armed and equipped atall points and pos- 
So of all the advantages of a great number of friends and a powerful ma- 
chine. 

And why should he not be a candidate? He likes his office and he is satisfied 
that be has eag President. And does not his party need him just now? 
He knows it does. 

k out for the Cleveland machine, fellow-citizens. You may hearof it in 
Georgia to-day and in Maine to-morrow, but wherever it is you will find it in 
beautiful order and working as smoothly and as effectively as a Corliss engine, 
It has yet to meet an obstruction, and the delegates are pouring out of the hope 
per at all hours of the day and night. When they get to St. Louis they will 
make the nomination unanimous, They will have nothing else to do, 

This being the truth, why not proclaim it? There is no mystery at the White 
House. The gentleman in possession there knows a good thing when he sees 
it as well as the rest of us.— Post, May 10. 


[Applause on Democratic side.] 
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Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. My friends on the other side clap their 
hands with joy. Now Iam not going todenouncethem. Ilove them 
as David loved Jonathan, but I wish to ask them quietly and honestly 
whether they think the picture of the letter of acceptance set over 
against the picture in the print just read does not show a falling off 
somewhere and somehow of that sterling virtue which in 1884 possessed 
the soul of our good President? And would not every Mugwump be 
entitled to bring an action against him for obtaining his virgin vote 
under false pretenses? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an artist, bnt if I could suggest a picture 
for Puck to publish, a full-page cartoon, it would be this: I would pic- 
ture the candidate in the woods, up in the wilds of York State, seated 
and penning that letter of acceptance. He would be surrounded by 
the three graces. His face would shine like that of John at Patmos, 
and as he indicted those words warning the American people of the 
danger of allowing a man even to think of being re-elected let him be 
painted with the pencil of a Raphael. But on the other side of the page, 
in view of the editorial of the Post, I would suggest to the artist to put 
a large-sized gentleman with his carpet-bag in his right hand marked 
“St. Louis,“ and in his left a streamer with the legend, Preaching 
against practice. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I have no idea Puck will publish any such picture as that, however, 
and evidently the second-term lion has taken to the jungles. 

A MEMBER. But Judge will. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. The second lion the President met, Mr. 
Chairman, was in December, 1885. He then discovered a lion which 
overshadowed all others, and he took the shape of a silver dollar, aye, 
the Bland silver dollar. Why, Mr. Chairman, the President devoted 
scarce twenty lines in his message of 1885 to the question of the sur- 
plus. He dismissed it with a sentence almost, and nearly the entire 
message was taken up with the danger that threatened the country be- 
cause of the coinage act coining $2,000,000 of silveramonth. He used 
strong language. Listen to it. my Democratic brethren: 


Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency can claim 
your attention. 


No ‘‘second-term ” lion about that. 

His argument for the suppression of silver coinage sounds exactly 
like the speeches of our Democratic brethren on the other side of the 
House to-day in favor of the abolition of the tariff, although the 
lions“ sought to be hunted down have no possible resemblance. It 
is a clear case of opposite texts for the same sermon. He says, refer- 
ring to the disaster threatened by continued coinage of the silver dollar: 

That disaster has not re overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continvation of the present silver coinage. We have been 
saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a combina- 
tion of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that the course of 
the Government in regard to silver coinage would be speedily changed by the 
action of Congress. 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and uncer- 
tainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade and in- 
vestors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in which their 
money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk against which 
care and sagacious management do not protect. 

As a necessary consequence labor lacks employment, and suffering and dis- 
tress are visited upon a portion of our feliow-citizens especially entitled to the 
careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. No inter- 
est appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the vast army of 
the unemployed. 

But, sir, the labor“ that ‘‘ lacks employment“ never has and does 
not now ask for a repeal of the silver-coinage act. On the contrary, the 
great army of laborers in this country would vote to-morrow for a law 
compelling the coinage of double the amount now authorized. The 
law was not repealed or modified, hence it became necessary to find 
another scape-goat upon which to load calamities seen and unseen, and 
in due time the third lion appears in the shape of a sheep; and the 
President makes his onslaught upon the surplus in the Treasury by 
taking the farmers’ sheep as a text. 

In 1886, I ought in justice to the President to say, the message was 
nearly silent npon the great questions before discussed, though neither 
had been settled. It went into details as to our relations with the 
entire world. I can see no reason why these questions were then 
avoided unless it be in the fact that the House of Representatives had 
then been reduced from seventy Democratic majority to a beggarly thir- 

eteen, and three of those were brevet Democrats only. I am inclined 
to think that changed condition of affairs had some effect. But now 
a word as to the facts about the surplus. The President tells us it is 
estimated that it will amount at the end of this fiscal year to $113, 000, - 
000. The facts of the case, as I draw them from the reports of the 
Treasury, are as follows (let me premise by saying that the surplus is 
what is left after paying all of the lawful demands against the Govern- 
ment): On June 30, 1885, this surplus was $17,859,735.84. In 1886, 
June 30, the surplus amounted to $49,405,545.20, and June 30, 1887, 
it reached the sum of $55,567,849.54. The estimated surplus on June 
30, 1888, in round numbers, is $66,000,000, and for the year ending 
June 30, 1889, $56,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, instead of being 8113. 000, 000 the estimated sur- 
plus on June 30, 1889, will be less than $60,000,000, as this report 
shows, and there will not be a dollar if we continue to pay our honest 
debts. But how did the President, as he says, avert the calamity im- 
pending in 1887, because of this great surplus? He says: 


During the six months prior to June 30, 1887, the surplus revenue had grown 
so large by repeated accumulations, and it was feared the withdrawal of this 
great sum of money needed by the people would so affect the business of the 
country that the sum of $79,864,100 of such surplus was applied to the payment 
of 8 and interest of the 3 per cent. bonds still outstanding, and which 
were then payable at the option of the Government. 

Indeed! Why, itis actually true that the President took the sur- 
plus and paid a part of the public debt that was then due. What other 
way would you take to reduce the surplus? What business have we 
with a dollar of surplus as long as weoweadebt? Is not that the only 
possible way of reducing it, by paying what we owe and shall owe? 
And instead of being frightened on account of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, we ought to thank God that we have the money there to pay our 
debts. We have a law authorizing the payment of bonds with the sur- 
plus at any time. It has been upon the statute-books for years, a dead 
letter. This House, at this session, passed a resolution saying that in 
its judgment the law was sufficient to take the surplus to pay our bonds. 
But we made no new law, and gave no additional power to the Treasury 
Department. Yetsince the passage of that resolution, which at the best 
was but an extra-judicial opinion by a body without exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the subject-matter, the Secretary has bought and canceled mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of bonds and thus reduced the surplus by paying 
what we owe. Had this been done during the last three years our 
bonds could have been purchased at a premium not exceeding the in- 
terest saved, our debt made so much the less, and our surplus wiped 
out. 

But in addition to that resolution the House passeda bill which went 
to theSenate, and was thereamended by the Senator from Kentacky, 
providing that every dollar of the national banks which is retired an 
kept retired for a period of thirty days, shall be substituted by a round 
silver dollar; and that bill with the amendment is now smothered by 
a committee of this House, and why? Because if it is passed and the 
President signs it the gold-bugs will be upon his back; whereas if he 
vetoes it the men of the West will rise in their might and smite him 
at the polls. 

Mr. BYNUM. In regard to the statement of the gentleman that 
this bill has been ‘‘smothered,’’ permit me to say that he does not un- 
derstand the facts. Nothing of the kind has been done. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I venture the prediction that that bill 
will never be brought to a vote here. If it is Iam going to vote for 


it. : 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman does not state the facts; and that is 
all I desired to say. ‘ 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I have stated exactly the facts. 

Mr. MASON. Has the bill been reported by the committee? 

Mr. BYNUM. It has been referred to a subcommittee, and will be 
reported in due time. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigav. I repeat to my young and good-looking 
friend from Indiana that that bill is now smothered and is being smoth- 
ered; and whether they will ever let air enough into it to revive it, 
I think is not altogether likely. I think it sleeps there permanently. 

Mr. BYNUM. I desire to say that that statement is not true, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. It lies there undergoing the process of 
dissolution. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman need not give himself any concern. 
We will take care of that when we come to it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Let, sir, in view of the power under law 
to have reduced the surplus to nothing, we are told that the situation 
(too large a surplus) „still continues with aggravated incidents more 
than ever presaging financidl convulsion and widespread disaster.’? 
Have we not seen during the last forty days how easy it is to avert a 
“disaster” by simply going into the market and buying our bondsand 
thus paying our debt before due? 

Mr. Chairman, the unwillingness to buy bonds and the steady re- 
fusal of the Treasury Department to do so until the threatened Beck 
silver amendment passed the Senate, together with the fact that $228,- 
000,000 of our bonds become due in a little over three years from now, 
leads me to believe that the purpose exists to refund those bonds, thus 
perpetuating the national debt for an indefinite period. 

Sir, a national debt is a standing menace toa republic. We want none 
of it here. The ship of state is sailing upon calm seas to-day, to-morrow 
it may be tempest-tossed, and our safety in danger is in freedom from debt 
and an unlimited credit. If national banks can only exist by continuing 
the national debt, the banks must go. If Wall street and the vast army 
of bondholders must still have them in order that they may ‘‘ buy and 
sell and get gain,“ then the people who owe those bonds will insist that 
they be paid when due. If we pay our debts there will be no“ sur- 
plus’’ and the money will return to the people, where it belongs. 

But, sir, this can be done, and at the same time the tariff be modi- 
fied so as to deal fairly with all interests and not precipitate the con- 
fusion and disaster that lies just ahead of the Mills bill“ should it 
become a law. Its unfairness to different interests and partiality to 
sections are so manifest that he who runs may read.’’ I propose to 
point out a few of these further on. f 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing this bill Iam trying, first, to conserve the 
interests of my own district, as is my right and duty. I want, how- 
ever, before going further, to read to you what kind of a district mine 
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and similar ones are in the estimation of one of the leading free-trade 
journals of this country, the New York Evening Post, a paper that is 
supporting the Mills bill with an energy only equalled by its ability. 

The Post, in commenting editorially and favorably on the speech of 
my young and brilliant colleague [Mr. FORD], proceeds to tell the 
farmers of the West how mistaken they are, and how little they know 
about what is really good for them, closing with a free-trade’ estimate 
of their common sense in the following gem: 


Yet we find clubs of greenhorns in the rural districts still holding weekly 
meetings and passing resolutions in favor of a higher tariff on potatoes and hops 
and garden vegetables and two or three other things of which we importa small 
quantity now and then when we have an unfavorable season and a short cro) 
at home. To these self-deluded grangers the tariff debate in Congress will 
prove helpful, since it can not fail to put the otherside of the case before them 
and compel them to read it and talk about itin their neighborhood meetings. 


I represent a district of farmers mostly. They are the men that the 
editor of the Post describes as ‘‘ greénhorns in the rural districts ’’ and 
“self-deluded grangers.’? And yet that district, containing only four 
counties, and over which you can ride in one day, has a population of 
160,000 people and casts more votes at a Congressional election than 
a half-dozen of those free-trade districts whose members are depended 
on to carry the Mills bill through. In it is the University of Michi- 
gan, with 1,700 pupils. There are students at that great school from 
every State and Territory of the Union and from nine foreign countries, 
40 per cent. of whom are the sons and daughters of ‘‘greenhorns in 
the rural districts’? and ‘‘self-deluded grangers.“ It has the Michi- 
gan State Normal School, with 800 pupils, 80 per cent. of whom are 

ight off the farms of the State of Michigan. It has, besides, two great 
px ba It has twenty-five union or graded schools, where the pupils 
range in numbers from 250 to 1,500. It has twenty-eight granges and 
a dozen farmers’ clubs. And my district is made up largely of these 
‘‘greenhorns from the rural districts’? and ‘‘self-deluded grangers,”’ 
such as the editor describes, 

Why, sir, it is the grossest nonsense to suppose that a district with 
only these lights to aid its intelligence should know as much as the 
free-trade editor of the New York Evening Post. Within rifle-shot ot 
the office of the Evening Post there is more ignorance, squalor, and 
crime than you can find in all the rural districts of the State of Mich- 
igan combined. [Applause.] 

But who is it that calls my constituents ‘‘greenhorns in the rural 
districts and self-deluded grangers?’’ It is needless tosay he is a free- 
trader and favors the Mills bill. The editor, or at least one of the ed- 
itors of the paper is Mr, E. L. Godkin, a gentleman of great ability, 
whose writings I have been familiar with for years—a man who wields 
a pen that is as sharp as a scimeter. He belongs to the Cobden Club 
of England. The motto of the Cobden Club is, Free trade, peace, 
good-will among nations; God save the Queen.” Moreover, he is a 
member of the New York free-trade club which holds, among other 
fundamental principles, the following: 

That the only commercial policy which is in its nature 


changeable, and which, therefore, assures stability in all kinds of business, is 
free trade between nations as between the States of the Union. 


A paper edited by men who subscribe to these tenets can not influ- 
ence the ‘‘greenhorns in the rural districts and the self-deluded grang- 
ers“ of Michigan. They read and think for themselves, and do not 
believe that free trade with the world is the best thing for them. 

I come now to the question especially raised here, the question of 
the manner of reducing the surplus. The President recommends in 
his message that the surplus shall be reduced by reducing largely the 
duties on manufactured articles and raw materials, and especially the 
farmer’s wool he would relieve from all duties, making it entirely free. 
He holds that the farmer who believes the protection to his wool aids 
him is laboring under a delusion. 

I have a high regard for the President, but I do not believe he knows 
as much about what is best for the farmers as the farmers know them- 
selves. Neither his early education nor his profession would lead him 
to that knowledge, and with his statement they take direct issue. 

And I now and here charge that not a single petition from a single 
farmer in all the United States can be found in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means asking for the passage of the Mills bill”? 
or for free wool.’’ In the silence of that commitjee-room to-day, 
unread, ‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” are petitions signed by 
thousands of farmers asking that this bill be not passed, or at least 
that the tarif on wool be not removed. These petitions have gone 
there, and there they slumber. They have not been heard of here 
officially as yet. These greenhorns in the rural districts’’ and these 
“deluded grangers’’ have sent their petitions, innocently supposing 
they would be read and that some attention would be paid to them; 
but, in the language of Patrick Henry, the petitions and the petition- 
ers have been ‘spurned with contempt from the foot of the throne.“ 

And here let me remind the Ways and Means Committee that while 
the ‘‘spurning’’ the great Virginian denounced was done a hundred 
years ago, it was speedily followed by a change of administration, and 
history repeats itself. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

But the Committee on Ways and Means in its majority report, i 


rmanent and un- 


order to convince the farmers and manufacturers that they are mis- 
taken, tells them: 

We say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free-list to enable him 
to obtain foreign wool cheaper, make his goods cheaper, and send them into 
foreign markets and successfully compete with the foreign manufacturer, 

Sir, if he gets his wool cheaper from the farmer, does the farmer mako 
or lose money? If the manufacturer makes his goods cheaper, it must 
be, first, at the expense of the farmer who produces the wool, and, sec- 
ondly, at the expense of the men who work in the mills, and especially, 
if he is going into the markets of the world ” to sell his goods, he can 
only do it when he can make his goods cheaper by getting cheaper raw 
material and cheaper labor than they have abroad. Unless does 
that, the markets of the world”? will laugh him to scorn. Mr. Chair- 
man, how can you control the ‘‘markets of the world” unless you offer 
as good an article at a cheaper price? And howcan the American 
manufacturer, even with cheap raw material and by cutting down the 
wages of his operatives, compete with the manufacturers of Europe in the 
markets at their own doors? 

Sir, why do you pay attention to the markets of Europe when you 
have here a market so grand, so profitable, that the whole world is try- 
ing to break in upon it and capture it from you? 

The markets of the world” are a Will o' the wisp,” a delusion 
and snare offered the American people in exchange for permission to 
make this the dumping-ground of the products of the pauper labor or 
Europe. So well is this fallacy shown by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] that I make his words delivered in this Hall 
mine: 

Can we sell glass in Belgium; silks and fine cloths in France; cutlery in Shef- 
field; cottons in Manchester; iron goods in Birmi ; or forana ta Liver- 

lor Glasgow at our present rate of wages? We can as well reach that El 

rado of the free-trader’s dreams, the market of the world, with our tariff on 
as off if we can sell needed commodities cheaper than others. We may stand 
in that market-place and cry our wares in vain in any case, unless we can sell 
as ohp as any, We may take our duties off iron and steel, woolens and fibers, 
but will England buy our cereals at greater prices than those of Russia and 
India cost her? Will kindly feelings control her on change, and will sentiment 
govern her bargains? : 

But the Ways and Means Committee further tell us that sheep cult- 
ure will be more profitable under free wool than now. Facts do not 
warrant this statement The tariff on wool was reduced in 1883, and 
in four years the number of sheep decreased by four and one-half mill- 
ions, or nearly 10 per cent. This unfriendly legislation crippled and 
injured our sheep-owners to the extent named, and now it is proposed 
to strike down every barrier between the home and foreign product. 
Such sheep as our Michigan farms produce can not stand that compe- 
tition which free wool ’’ means. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee never saw the flocks 
of Michigan and Ohio, I presume, and he may have had in mind the 
sheep of Texas. Now, sir, it costs money to raise sheep. The farmer 
has to give the best part of one-half the year in one way and another 
to his flocks. He has to care for them in the summer, and in the win- 
ter, house, feed, and carefully watch over them, and it takes time and 
money. š 

When I speak of valuable sheep, sir, I am not talking of the bare- 
legged fence-jumpers of Northern Texas, animals so wonderfully con- 
structed that the naturalist can not tell where the sheep ends and the 
calf begins [laughter]; but I am speaking of the sheep that Michigan 
and Ohio produce upon their farms worth seventy and eighty dollars 
per acre. In Texas, while you will find some good sheep, they are for 
the most.part of the kind I have described, roaming over the plains or 
browsing off the cactus. We do not have any such sheep nor any such 
pasture in our country. If we had, the wool anaes A very much 
cheaper, I suppose. 

And just here let me say a word in answer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Russet]. He says,“ You can not compete with 
land worth 21 cents an acre down in the Southwest.“ Of course we 
can not, and we do not want to, either. That 21-cent-an-acre land in 
the Southwest is under the same flag and the same laws that cover the 
farms of Michigan, and the Republican party does not propose to allow 
any discrimination anywhere under the flag. But we are not willing 
to compete with the 21-cent-per-acre lands on the pampas of South 
America, where the lazy shepherd has only to lie in his hammock, swung 
to the nearest tree, While his flocks feed upon ‘‘no man’s land.” Nor 
do we propose to compete with the plains of Judea,” ‘‘where shep- 
herds watch their flocks by night, all seated on the ground.“ Neither 
our climate nor the price of our lands will admit of this; hence we draw 
the line of free competition at the boundary line of this country, and 
nowhere outside of it. Mr. Chairman, the intelligent farmers of Michi- 
gan demand that, instead of putting wool upon the free-list, the duty 
shall be restored to where it was in 1867, and political calamity will 
overtake the man or party refusing to the farmers of this country their 
jast protection from foreign competition. 

But, sir, theglaring inequalities of the bill as between different classes 
of farming are enough to condemn it in the minds of all fair-minded 
men. Wool, sheep—absolutely indispensable adjuncts to successful 
farming in the North—are struck down with ruthless contempt for the 
sufferers and absolute ignorance of the consequences, while rice, cotton, 
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and sugar the great staples of the Southern farmer are cared tor with 
tenderness, and in utter disregard of the millions discriminated against. 
To prove this let us examine briefly the facts. There were 110,000,000 
pounds of rice raised in this country in 1880, of which 100,000,000 were 
produced in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. In 
the years 1885, 86, S7 we imported 304,500,000 pounds, upon which 
the duty was over $3,000,000. 

Because of the nul row area in which it can be grown, it is impossible 
to raise here half the rice the country consumes. ‘There are not to ex- 
ceed five thousand farmers engaged in its culture. The crop is ready for 
the market within five months after the first strokeof work. It is pro- 
duced by negro labor at an average expense of 50 cents per day, And 
yet this food, indispensable to millions, is so protected by this bill as 
to cost the consumers of this country at least $1,000,000 per year. Even 
“ paddy,” the rice in its hard, siliceous shell, is protected by a duty, 
no work having been done to bring it to this stage save threshing it 
from the straw with flails in the hands of cheap negro laborers. And 
yet, in the judgment of this sagacious committee, this slight labor takes 
it out of the list of raw materials,” while wool remains; the one to 
be protected by a duty, the other to be free. 

If we examine the sugar schedule in this bill we find the partiality 
to the few at the expense of the many still more glaringly apparent. 
Sugar is one of the indispensable necessities of life. It is alike food to 
the infant and octogenarian. It is produced ina very narrow area, for the 
most part in the State of Louisiana. Not to exceed twenty thousand 
persons are engaged in it. In 1886 the State of Louisiana grew 165,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, while the country consumed over 300,000,000. 
From 1883 to 1887, five years, we imported 13,400,000,000 pounds, 
upon which the duty averaged over $50,000,000 per year. This vast 
sum is for the most part taken from the people direct, for, unlike wool, 
the domestic product can by no possibility supply the demand; hence 
there can not be that domestic competition that goes so far to regulate 
the price of commodities produced in abundance and over wide areas. 

The value of the entire sugar plant,“ including the soil, does not 
exceed $80,000,000, and the duties the people pay upon imported sugars 
in two years would more than pay for the whole industry, while the 
wool industry of the country, with an invested capital of $350,000,000, 
is, by this bill, to be compelled to face the competition of the world by 
making wool free and saving (?) to the consumer five and one-half mill- 
ions. If anything deserves to go upon the free: list“ in this bill itis 
sugar. If we should place it there and pay the planter a fair bounty, 
still the country would save over $40,000,000 per year in the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the gross inequalities with which the different agri- 
cultural sections of the country are treated in the Mills bill condemn it 
at the outset. And yet the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the authors of this bill, acted with fairness and honesty—as 
they were given to see those virtues. 

Latitude rather than fitness had to do with the composition of the com- 
mittee. ‘'He that provideth not for his own household is worse than 
an infidel;’’ and the gentlemen of the majority have taken precious care 
of theirown. And why not? Are they not to elect the next Presi- 
dent, and do not the spoils belong to the victors? If no benefit is to 
come from solidity then they may well ask What are we here for?“ 
Barren idealities’’ are all right in their place, but our friends of the 
committee have not been indulging in them to any alarming extent. 
With them it has been a matter of business, and they believe that the 
section which has the most reform“ votes in the next electoral college 
shall have the most of the preliminary dividends, From their purely 
party standpoint they are right, and I acquit them of any intentional 
wrong; but I appeal from them to their colleagues upon that side of the 
Honse to help us right the great injury threatened to the industries 
of that great section of our country which I have the honor in part to 
represent. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was framed by the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. No man has a higher regard for these gen- 
tlemen personally than have I. I give them the credit of being what 
I claim for myself—honest in purpose. But when we examine the bill 
in its details and find, as we do, that its tendency—denied by few and 
proclaimed by many in this debate—is directly toward a free-trade haven, 
and that, too, by ways that are illogical and unjust to sections and in- 
terests, then I insist that it is within the province of legitimate criti- 
cism to inquire about their antecedents and ability, from previous train- 
ing and belief, to handle so great a subject as is involved in this bill, 
affecting as it does, the industries of a nation. 

I am safe in saying that the genial and determined gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS], the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, had much to do with it; that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McMILLIN], who ranks him in suavity and fairness, had some- 
thing tosay about it; that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BEECK- 
INERIDGE] was not a silent partner in its composition, and that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BETCKINRIDGE] brought garlands of 
scentiess flowers and gems of altitudinous rhetoric to the committee- 
room to relieve the dullness. 

They are all gentlemen of ability and worth, and this bill, so far as 
it leans toward free trade, is the natural result of their previous training. 


What did they and their fathers believe? What have been the teach-_ 
ings given to these gentlemen from their earliest inſaney? Nota ‘‘tarift 
for revenue, not ‘incidental protection,” but free trade, pure and un- 
adulterated. The economic beliefs and teachings of these gentlemen 
were epitomized and forever on record in the fundamental law 
of the Confederate States of America in section 8, paragraph 1, of their 
constitution: y 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on imports of foreign goods be allowed to pro- 
mote or foster any branch of industry. 

This section, sir, is the essence of what was taught to three genera- 
tions in that section of our country from whence my friends, the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means, come. That is not all. 
Each of these gentlemen had the courage of his convictions. As the 
soldiers of the Union fought for the Constitution as it is and the in- 
tegrity of the national life, so these men each fought to establish a 
new government having as one of its basic principles the free-trade 
section I have quoted. Each imperiled his life for that principle be- 
cause he believed it right. They bravely followed their States into 
rebellion in defense of it, except the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE], who, when his State refused to follow in the mad 
dance, joined the Confederate and free-trade side. They did what 
they supposed to be right. I do not question their motives. I believe 
theyswere sincere, and certainly they dared risk their lives in defense 
of their belief. It is but natural that this belief should dominate all 
economic legislation under their control, and they now undertake to 
shape legislation upon this great question for that part of the country 
which never did, does not now, and never will be the friend of free 
trade. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the remedy for a redundant surplus proposed 
here, a wholesale reduction of the duties, upon some things far more 
than others, is not a new one. It was tried under Franklin Pierce. 
He was elected President of the United States in 1852. That campaign 
was watched eagerly by our British brethren, and they had comments 
to make upon it You have heard the favorable comments of the Brit- 
ish press upon the recent message of the President. I will send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read three extracts from the comments of the same 
press thirty-six years ago, when Franklin Pierce was a candidate for 
President against Winfield Scott. ‘They were for free trade then— 
they are for free trade now, and know and command their allies here. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The triumph of the candidate of the Democratic party brought forward by 
the men of the South will secure, probably forever, the ascendency of liberal 
commercial principles. 

= * * * * . 


In this respect and on 5 we take General Pierce to be a fair repre- 
sentative of the opinions of Mr. Calhoun, and as such a valuable practical ally 
to the commercial policy of this country.— n Times, 1 

* = * $ = s — 

As regards England, public sympathy, it is needless to say, is enlisted in favor 
of the Democratic candidate, Not that General Pierce is considered the better 
man, Far otherwise. He is merely acce as the nomineeof the great party 
in the Union who desire to hon the principle of free trade toits utmost limits,— 
Wilmer & Smith's Liverpool Times, 1882. 

é * * * * * * 

The two parties of the Republic, Whig and Democrat, that is, conservative 
and progressive, protectionist and free trade, ap; to have marshaled their 
forces and selected their candidates for the coming election. Every English- 
man of almost every class rejoices in the expectation of success for the Demo- 
cratic, free-trade party. London Dispatch, 1852. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Pierce was elected President of the 
United States; and in his message to Congress in December, 1855, speak- 
ing of the surplus in the Treasury, which was then $16,000,000, he used 
the language I am about to read. He had discovered alion: 

I think the exigency forsucha reduction is imperative, and again urge it upon 
the consideration of Congress, 

Congress heard what he said. This was in December, 1856. March 
3, 1857, a new tariff law was passed, taking effect July 1, 1857, greatly 
modifying the law of 1846; and six months after the country was bank- 
rupt; men were committing suicide because of despair over the loss of 
their property; everywhere there was suffering and sorrow. What was 
the result? In 1858, when Congress assembled, Howell Cobb, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, recommended—what? Here is his lan- 
guage: 

How shall we stop this panie? How shall we revive business? 

Secretary Cobb said in his report that the deficiency in the running 
expenses of the Government would be about $8,000,000 by July 1, 1860, 
and added that— 

In view of the impending danger a revision of the tariff of 1857 and the im- 
position of additional duties is the only remedy, 

But his advice was not heeded, and though the eountry was in pro- 
found peace, things went from bad to worse until rain seemed to stare 
both the people and Government in the face, and the latter was com- 
pelled to issue bonds to pay its running expenses, negotiating them ab 
a discount of from 12 to 15 per cent. 

The surplus was reduced indeed! When the Republican party ob- 
tained control of Congress the Morrill tariff, so called, became the law 
of the land, and, with modifications, has remained the law ever since. 
Under its benign influence the nation has gone from strength to 
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strength, until to-day there is more wealth and less poverty, more uni- 
versal comfort and Jess individual want than God ever before, from the 
foundation of the world, granted to any people. It made the prosecu- 
tion of the war for national life possible and successful, although at a 
cost of untold millions in treasure and the supremest sacrifice of a mill- 
ion patriots, who to-day— 

Sleep beneath their low green tents 

Whose eurtains never outward swing. 

Mr. Chairman, who asks for the changes that the Mills bill contem- 
plates? Do the farmers? I challenge you to produce their petitions. 
Do the manuiacturers? They have been begging and beseeching that 
you will not strike this fatal blow at their industries. Do the labor- 
ing men? You will find from all parts of this country petitions signed 
by laboring men, as such, protesting against the passage of this bill. 
Does Texas ask for it? No, sir; even Texas does not demand that this 
Mills bill shall be passed, at least so far as concerns the district which 
is represented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], if the voice 
of the people as expressed in a convention held in his own district is 
any criterion. Listen to one resolution from the gentleman’s owncon- 
stituents: 

Forsaken by our Representative, we urge upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress to work against the Mills bill, and we call upon all good men 
from other States to protect Texas, if her own Representatives fail to ddo. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering this question it would be suicidal not 
to watch and thwart the wishes and hopes of our business and com- 
mercial rivuis. As thirty-five years ago England looked for the dawn- 
ing of free trade under Pierce, so to-day she is watching and waiting for 
the passage of this bill with great hope. Canada is waiting also with 
great expectations. What the Dominion expects and hopes for in this 
bill would affect disastrously my own State at least. I hold inmy hand 
the daily journal of the Canadian Parliament, labeled: 

House of Commons Debates, second session Sixth Parliament, 51 Victoria. 
Official report of the speech of Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, G. C. M. G., C. B., Minis- 
ter of Finance of Canada, and one of Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries at the Wash- 
ington fishery conference on the fishery treaty; delivered in the House of Com- 
mons of Cauada, April 10, 1888, 

Iam too much of an American, Mr. Chairman, to know just what all 
these abbreviations stand for; there are enough letters there to teach a 
child the alphabet; but I do know the gentleman to whose name they 
are attached is one of the leading men of Cauada; that he is a states- 
man, a profound statesman. I know that he has the confidence of 


the people of Canada, and is worthy of all respect in every way. This 


gentleman made a speech on the date I have given in regard to the 

Mills bill; for this is not the only forum where the Mills bill is being 

discussed. It is being discussed by our neighbors in Canada quite as 

much as here, and perhaps more ably, In this speech Mr. Tupper, in 

answering to Parliament for his doings at Washington, explaining the 
_ concessions made to the United States and why made, said: 


We have mado conccssions, as I have said, but we have made them with the 
avowed object of placing all our people, not only the fishermen, but the agri- 
culi the lumberman, every man in this country, in a better relation with 
the United States than he was before. What is the result? 


He then seems to put these words into the mouth of the Secretary 
of State for the United States: 


As Ihave said Mr. Bayard told us, the American plenipotentiaries told us that 
there was but one way of obtaining what we wished. “You want greater free- 
dom of commercial intercourse. You want relaxation in our tariff arrange- 
ments with respect to natural products in which you are so rich and abundant. 
There is but one way toobtain it. Letusby common concession be able to meet 
on common ground and remove this irritating cause of difficulty between the 
two countries out of the way, and you will find that the policy of this Govern- 
ment, the policy of the President and of the House of Representatives, the policy 
of the Democratic party of the United States, will at once take an onward 
march in the direction you propose, and accomplish steadily that which you 
would desire, is the only way by which it can ever be attained.” 


Mr. Chairman, the ‘‘onward march in the direction you [they] pro- 


pose” is straight in the direction of free trade with this country in all | 
the products of mine, forest, and farm that Canada has to spare. This | 


fully appears in the quotation following. 
Continued Mr. Tupper: 


Those were not empty words; those were the sober utterances of distinguished 
statesmen, who pointed to theavowed pouor of the Government of the United 
States as the best evidence of the sincerity of what they said. 

Then with joy at thought of the fulfillment of the free-trade promises, 
he said: 

What has happened already? Already we have aclion by the financial ex- 
pornta the Administration of the United States—I mean Mr. MILLS—the gen- 

whoin the United States Congress represents the Governmentof the day, 

and stands in the position most analogous in the United States to the finance 
minister in this House, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who 5 the policy of the Administration in the House. How is he se- 
? Democratic party, sustaining the Government, selects a man as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives who is in accord with the policy of the 
Administration for the time being, and Mr.CARLISLE, the Speaker of the House of 
ntatives, nominates the chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means 

and all the members of the committee; and therefore the chairman of that com- 
mittee occupies the position of representing the Government in bringing forward 
such bills as will represent the views and sentiments of the Democratic yin 
the UnitedStates supporting the Administration. What have we seen? eink 
is 5 upon this treaty before he, as the representative of the Govern- 


measure to do what? hyper She make free articles that 
United States, and upon which last year $1,300,000 of duty was paid, 


If the consumer pays the duty, do you think the finance minister of 
Canada would rejoice in the fact that $1,800,000 his people pay to us 
in duties is to be removed by the Mills bill in return for some conces- 
sion in regard to the fisheries? They understand it over there. 

But this is not all Mr. Tupper said. He continued: 8 

Ido not intend to insult both the great political ies of this country,who 
have since 1854, and long before, maintained that the interests of Canada, the 
interests of British North America, were intimately bound up in obtaining free 
intercourse with the United States for our natural products; I do not intend to 
insult the two great parties in this country by telling them that they were fools; 
that they did not know what they were doing. Down to the present hour we 
have adopted the policy on both sides of the house, and we haye pledged 
ourselves to the people to do everything that lay in our power to obtain a free 
market for the natural products of our country with the United States, and I 
say you must answer me the question as to whether that was an act of supreme 
folly or whether it was wise eee on the part of both parties in this 
8 to adopt that policy before you ask me such a question as Who pays 

ne duty?” 

I sa that under this biil, which has been introduced, and which, I believe, will 
pass, for it does not require two-thirds of the Senate, where the Republican ma- 
jority is only one in the whole House, to pass this bill; it requires a majority ofone 
only, and Lam very sanguine that this bill will pass during the present session. 
Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments will be still 
more in the interests of Canada than as the bill stands to-day. If this isthe case, 
I think we may congratulate ourselves upon securing the free admission of our 
lumber, upon which was paid during the Inst year no less than $1,315,450. On 
copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid, or there was paid to make it 
meet the views of the honorable gentleman opposite more correctiy—$Wi, 45. 
On salt $21,992 duty was paid. is is rendered free by the Mills bill. lam 
sorry to find, as I hoped would be the case from the first copy of the bill that 
came to me, that potatoes were not included amongst vegetables, Iam sorry 
to find there is a doubt as to whether the term “vegetables not specially 
enumerated" will not exclude potatoes. 

That is the only thing about the bill the finance minister of Canada 
does not approve. The only criticism our brethren in Canada make to 
this bill is that it is not certain whether potatoes are included in the 
free-list. How easily it can be gotten over! Let the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means send a soothing telegram to Mr. Tupper 
| stating they regret exceedingly that any action of theirs should cause 
him and his people so much pain, and that potatoes shall go on the free- 
list, by the eternal,“ in the language of General Jackson. 

The finance minister of Canada continued: 

Of wool we sent last year 1,319,309 pounds of one kind, and a variety of other 
kinds, upon which a duty was paid to the extent of $183,852. Now, as I say,on 
articles of prime importance and interest to Canada the removal of duty by the 
Mills bill amounts to no less than $1,800,193. 

Will my brethren on the other side, whosay that the consumer pays 
the tax or duty, tell me why the finance minister of Canada and the 
| Canadian Parliament should rejoice together ia the fact that $1,800,000 
| duties their own people had paid last year is to be paid no more for- 
ever after the Mills bill becomes law? E 

What a grand thing it would be for Michigan, for instance, to have 
free wool and free potatoes. My district is tributary to Detroit; and 
only the grand Detroit River separates Michigan from the province of 
Ontario, one of the finest belts of land on the planet. In that prov- 
ince the farmers pay their hands only about 90 per cent. of what we 
pay ours. They support their families for not to exceed 75 per cent. 
of what it costs the Michigan farmers to support theirs. Our Michi- 
gan farmers built railroads to Detroit, so that after supplying their 
own hamlets, villages, and cities the surplus might be shipped to the 
commercial emporium of that State; but if you give Canada the right 
to ship and bring in her wool, potatoes, and other farm products free 
of duty, I wish to ask you, do you think it the right way to enhance 
the interest of the men of Michigan who live and toil upon farms? 
Sir, so far as my district is concerned, we prefer to keep the bars up 
along Lake Huron and the Detroit River. 

They are stubborn upon this point, too, even in the face of the alleged 
facts, charged by free-traders and the members of the Cobden Club, that 
they do not know what is good” for them, and areonly ‘‘ greenhorns’’ 
from the rural districts, and ‘‘deluded gers.” 

Mr. Chairman, when I use those words I put quotation marks about 
them; they are not mine; they could only spring from the brain of a 
| free-trader, and instead of deserving their intended sting I challenge 
| you to find a more intelligent, industrious, and patriotic people than 
| live in those same rural districts of Michigan, Ohio, the great States of 
| the West, and in the State of New York. They are farmers, too, for 
| the most part. For them I more especially speak. They do their own 
“thinking, and join issue with the idea that placing wool upon the free- 

list will inure to their benefit. 

My friend from New York City [Mr. Frrcu], who talked about the 
farmers, represents a great and rich district in the heart of the city of 
New York. He represents for one class the great importers of that 
city. They are the men who want a commission out of the farmers of 
this country, and not only do they want that, but they want to say how 
much that commission shall be. Every dollar these importers pay 
is so much taken from their profits. They can not add it to the cost 
to the consumer, because of the competition of the domestic article 
which is free of a duty charge. Hence the great body of importers, 
naturally and honestly, because their interests lie in that direction, 
are free-traders. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is no magician’s wand by which poverty can 
be turned into riches or to millionaires. It is a business prop- 


osition embodied into law. It virtually says, as between the products 
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and labor of this country and any other, that where they compete, our 
own shall be cared for first, and as far as justice to all will allow. 
But if men and States refuse to take advantage of it by utilizing the 
opportunities and agencies around and beneath them, it will bring no 
aid. Our different commonwealths, so unequally prosperous, vividly 
illustrate this truism. All under one law, yet in States where brain 
and pluck and work have been utilized, we see marvelous prosperity. 
And in States where these factors have Jain dormant and discouraged, 
we see the opposite. 

To illustrate this fact let me compare three States: Texas, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky combined, with Michigan alone. The three 
first-named suffered the least from the war and are among the most 
prosperous of the States affected by the war. Comparison with those 
swept by the conflict would not be just. 

The population of the three States combined in 1880 was 3,858,896. 
That of Michigan was 1,636,937, a difference in favor of the three 
States of 2,221,959, 

The total number of manufacturing establishments in the three States 
was 10,699, in Michigan 8,873, or only 1,826 less in number than the 
three combined. 

The wages paid out in the three States in these establishments was, 
in round numbers, $19,090,000. In Michigan alone $25,000,000, a 
difference in favor of Michigan of 86,000, 000. 

The number of hands employed in the three States in manufactur- 
ing was 63,901. In Michigan 77,591, a difference of 13,690 in favor of 
Michigan. 

These asian ig in the three States received upon the average 
$302 per year. In Michigan $326 per year. 

The three States were for the most part engaged in one industry, 
agricultnre. Michigan took advantage of the tariff laws and diversi- 
fied hers, as is shown by the following comparison: 

The three States in 1880 had 68,470,769 acres in farms; Michigan 
had 13,869,221 acres. 

The average value per acre in the three States was $8.80; in Michi- 
gan, $35.98. 

In the three States where one person was engaged in manufacturing 
there were 61 persons engaged in other callings, while in Michigan for 
every person so engaged there were but 21 engaged in other pursuits. 

Of persons over ten years of age in 1880, in the three States, 30 per 
cent. were engaged in farming; in Michigan only 20 per cent. 

I have not the data for comparison between these three States and 
Michigan since 1480, If the speakers upon the other side have they 
have kept them scrupulously hidden. But as for my own State, her pro- 
gress from 1880 to 1884, the date of our last census, was simply marvel- 
ous. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing there rose 
from 77,591 in 1880 to 128,986 in 1884, an increase of 51,395 in four years, 
or at the rate of 1,000 per month. The wages paid during the last year 
named was $44,000,000, and the average rate paid rose from $326 in 
1880 to $342 in 1884. 

During the same time the farm lands of Michigan increased in value 
by the sum of $81,000,000, and the farm personal property by thesum 
of $17,000,000, making a total increase in this industry of $98,000,000. 

The entire wealth of the State rose from $1,800,000,000 in 1880 to 
$2,000,000,000 in 1884, or nearly $1,000,000 per week! Sir, this com- 
parison answers the question so often asked in this debate, If the tariff 
is such a good thing, why does it not benefit all parts of the country 
alike?“ It does in any and all parts where industry and thrift take 
advantage of the protection it offers against foreign competition. It 
will take more than the gentleman from Texas to convince the farmers 
of Michigan that these ten thousand workshops with their hundred thou- 
sand workmen right at their doors, whose robust limbs are to be clothed 
and hungry mouths fed, are not better customers for them than the 
markets of the world“ with an ocean to cross to find them. And not 
even the President can convince them that they will be better off with 
the barriers that have made their prosperity possible removed or in any 
considerable degree changed. To the people of my State at least the 
tariff has not been that iniquitous,“ ‘‘ blighting,’’ unjust,“ ‘‘rob- 
ber” so fearfully painted by our friends upon the other side of this 
question. 3 

It is true, sir, and I state it in connection with this comparison that 
many farms in Michigan are mortgaged. But of nine-tenths of them 
it may be said they stand for either part of the purchase price of the 
land, farm improvements, like buildings, or have been given by one of 
several heirs, who buys their interests and keeps the farm. It is not 
true, as has been asserted here, that 47 per cent. of the farms of Mich- 
igan are mortgaged, but it is true that of the whole number not to ex- 
ceed 19 per cent. are thus encumbered, and those for the most part for 
the sufficient reasons above given. 

ae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Payson). The gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I ask for but two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [Cries of Go on!”] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I want but two minutes, if there be no 
objection, to conclude my remarks. 

. Chairman, the comparisons I have made have not been invidi- 
ous, and are for the purpose of calling a halt to our friends upon the 
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other side and spurring them to go and do likewise.” Sir, no man 


‘has a profounder regard or more heartfelt desire for the welfare of all 


the people of this country than I have, and my desires in this regard 
are those of my State. The menof Michigan to the number of 100,000 
would to-day, if netessary, march to the defense of Mississippi or any 
other Southern State. But I want them to keep pace with us in the 
march of improvement. That is all I ask. The tariff will not make 
them rich, but the opportunity the tariff gives will make them rich if 
they will but accept it; and when that time comes, when their great 
farms shall be cut up and cultivated, their mines developed, their vast 
forests made into lumber, when they have villages, cities, and hamlets 
thickly strewn amongst them, as have Michigan and other Northern 
States, when the last vestige of everything provincial shall have de- 
parted, then will prosperity indeed and in fact be a reality to every man 
within the borders of this great confederacy. [Applause. ] 

In that swift-coming day of perfect union and brotherly love the sons 
of the sires who fell with Warren at Bunker Hill will stand hand in 
hand and see eye to eye with the sons of the sires of South Carolina, 
where rang the shouts of Marion’s men, and followed quick the crack 
of the avenging rifle as they drove the alien enemy into the swamps 
and sea. In that day the Mississippi River will carry unvexed to the 
oe the burdens of the great Northwest, an empire within a Repub- 

ic. 

The limpid waters of the great lakes will be united with those of 
the Father of Waters, a silver cord helping to bind the Union together 
forever, while bands of steel will unite the North to the South and the 
East to the West, and over and above all will float the banner of the 
nation which we all now love, and none other than which our children 
shall ever know. That banner with its red and white and azure blue 
shall stand for the power, for the courage, for the justice of this na- 
tion, and a beacon of hope and inspiration to the oppressed of all climes, 
to the wronged of every land. [Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


Protection to American enterprise and American labor against the rest of the 
world, x 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB ROMEIS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. ROMEIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The people of the Tenth district of Ohio, who have 
twice honored me by an election to this House, are no strangers to the 
tariff question The beauties of free trade have been pictured to them 
in glittering colors by that great word-painter, my predecessor on this 
floor, who is one of the high priests of the philosophy of the Cobden 
Club. They have passed judgment on that picture, however, and while 
at first they were deluded by the splendid rhetoric and the deceptive 
arguments of that gentleman, they have finally perceived their fallacies 
and recognized the fact that the doctrine of free trade is inimical to all 
the best interests of our country. Instead of continuing in Congress 
the gifted advocate of free trade they have sent here a plain and unas- 
suming Republican, a believer in this trath, that the protection of 
American industries against the free competition of the underpaid 
labor of the whole rest of the world is the corner-stone of the pros- 
perity of our people. 

The Tenth district of Ohio contains anumber of cities and towns which 
flourish chiefly by their industries. Before the war Toledo was a city 
of 13,000 inhabitants. Now it has a population of more than 80,000. 
This wonderful growth is due almost entirely to the establishment of 
factories and workshops which employ many thousands of artisans and 
wage-workers, and to its splendid water and railroad facilities. The 
other cities and towns in the district owe their present size and pros- 
perity also to the industrial establishments located within them, and 
their people recognize their value so fully that they are always ready 
to offer substantial aid in land and money to those who desire to estab- 
lish new factories within their limits. The farmers of the district like- 
wise understand that to be near industrial cities and towns with well- 
paid laboring populations means the very best home market for them, 
and so fully and thoroughly are they convinced of this, that while I 
have received numerous petitions from them for the preservation of the 
protective system, not one of them, Republican or Democrat, has ever 
asked me to vote for the bill now before us. 
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As all the petitions from my district were referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which, I understand, never looked at them, Itried 
to ha ve one of them inserted in the RECORD, but even that poor conso- 
lation was refused, and for that reason I now desire to incorporate in 
my remarks a copy of a memorial to Con, sent to me from all parts 
of my district, so thatthe views and demands of my people may become 
known to the members of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill clearly discriminates against the 
North and in favor of the South. It proposes to abolish the duties 
on nearly all products which the Northern farmer raises, while it 
leaves protected Southern rice and Southern sugar, both as much ar- 
ticles of food and necessaries of life as any other product of the soil. 
Why shall the South have protection and the North have none? Be- 
cause the bill is a sectional one, conceived in the spirit of sectionalism, 
and born of a sectional majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
assisted in its labors by a couple of Northern midwives. 

We have heard a great deal about protection robbery”? since this 
debate began, but none of the gentlemen who have inveighed against 
it have had a word to say against the tribute which the Southern rob- 
ber” exacts from the whole people of the North by means of the tax 
on rice and sugar. I ama protectionist, not for one section, but for 
the whole country, North and South, East and West. I am in favor 
of protecting every legitimate industry of the country against the un- 
fair competition of the outside world. 

The. free-trade advocates demand the right to buy in the cheapest 
markets. This is the same old cry of the South that has led to so much 
sectional feeling and contributed no small part to the animosities that 
led to the war of the rebellion. To buy in the cheapest markets of 
the world and to import the purchased articles free of duty means 
either the destruction of the industries of this country or the reduc- 
tion of the wages, and consequently of the condition of the working- 
men to those of the workingmen not only of Europe, but of Asia also. 

The people of the South, or their leaders at least, are still laboring 
under the delusion that the industrial prosperity of the North can be 
safely destroyed, or the wages of the Northern workingman can with- 
out detriment to the welfare of the whole people be reduced to those 
paid the labor of Europe or the cheap black laborers of the South with- 
out injury to themselves. They are grievously mistaken. The pros- 
perity of the South depends upon the prosperity of the North. The 
interests of all the sections of this great country, as diversified as they 
are, are still common, bound indissolubly together, and none of them 
can be injured without injuring all. The South never knows her true 
and best interests so long as she believes that she ought to buy what 
she needs in England and Europe and that she has no interest in the 
welfare of the North. Southern orators have declaimed against the 
Republican’ doctrine that a home market is the best, but they them- 
selves do not practice what they preach, for they believe in a home 
market for all such of their products as have the competition of foreign 
countries. Sugar and rice proveit. They want to secure to themselves 
a good home market for these articles, so that they may be protected 
against the pauper labor of the West Indies and China. And as the 
natural resources of the South are developed, as they must and will be, 
even though some of her statesmen almost weepingly regret that her 
mountains are rich in ore and her forests abound in useful timber, so 
will her industries multiply and increase, and with them the desire to 
protect them against the unfair competition of cheap labor, in order 
that the home market may remain for them. 

The gentlemen who support this bill well know that our manufact- 
urers can not compete with those of Europe if this bill becomes a law. 
The European manufacturer has cheaper capital and cheaper labor at 
his command, and also a government back of him that supports the 
ships which carry his freight to foreign countries, and in some instances 
even pays him a bounty on the goods he exports. What, then, is to 
become of our workingmen when the factories are closed? The coun- 
try yet has a large and unsettled public domain, homesteads for millions 
of citizens, yon may say. No doubt many of them would be compelled 
to become farmers, and the result would be that from consumers they 
would become producers of wheat, corn, and other products of the 
soil. What benefit would the farmer North and South, Eastand West 
derive from such a change? It would increase the overproduction of 
everything the farmer raises, and must cheapen the prices. The farmer 
would grow poorer, just as the workingmen who would remain in the 
industries and work for such low wages as would enable the manufact- 
urer to compete with his foreign competitors. 

You gentlemen on the other side talk about opening to us the mar- 
kets of the world. How? They will be no more open to us after the 
destruction of the protective system than they are now, unless you 
mean that our workingmen will, after the destruction of our home 
market, be compelled to work for even lower wages than those of other 
countries, so that we may be enabled to underbid foreign manufact- 
urers in their own countries. And England and such other countries 
as now buy our wheat and corn will pay us no higher price for these 
articles if we have free trade, with which my friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
Harc] threatens us if we do not accept this bill, than they pay us 
now. ? 

The proposition to put wool on the free-list and to still pay a duty 


of about 40 per cent. on manufactured woolen goods is a cunning de- 
vice to arraign the wool-grower and the manufacturer of woolens against 
each other. To the manufacturer this bill holds out the inducement 
to enrich himself at the expense of the wool-grower, but only for a 
while. If the manufacturers of woolen goods are no fools, they will 
see that free wool is only a bait for them, for their support of the Mills 
bill. If they should be foolish enough to swallow the bait and help to 
make wool free of duty, they would at once cause all farmers who 


grow wool to clamor for the repeal on all woolen manufactures, and 


that is precisely what the cunning managers of the free-trade party 
desire. The latter seek first to kill off wool-growing with the help of 
the woolen manufacturer and then to kill the woolen industry with 
the help of the farmers who can no longer raise wool in competition 
with foreign countries. 

The woolen blanket has long had to do duty as a free-trade argument 
in this connection, but only by perversion of the facts. If there really 
was as much profit in manufacturing woolen blankets, as well as every- 
thing else, as these free-trade philosophers claim, everybody would want 
to go into the business and help ‘‘rob”’ the farmer and laborer. The 
fact is that the poor people in this country had no blankets until we 
had protection and commenced manufacturing them here, while now 
everybody has them, and at low and reasonable prices too. Since 
blanket-making was made possible by a protective tariff we have manu- 
factured them and they are now being sold at much lower prices than 
they could be purchased for when no duty was paid on them. The 
same holds true of carpets; they are now so cheap that but few people 
are so poor as not to be able to carpet their floors. The same is also 
true of everything else, and there can be no truer saying than that the 
protective tariff has, by stimulating competition at home, reduced the 
prices of all commodities of life so that they are within the reach of 
every body. ` 

You gentlemen who advocate free trade, or, being ashamed of that 
term, claim to be in favor of a low tariff, have no appreciation of tho 
condition of the working people in Europe, and of the doleful influence 
their miserable condition has on everything there. You know they 
come here by thousands and by handreds of thousands every year to 
better their condition; still you will not take warning, but try to in- 
augurate the same conditions in this country that drove those people 
from their native lands. If you will go there and study the situation, 
see what free trade or a tariff that is not protective, but for revenue only, 
has done for them you will surely return with your free-trade philoso- 
phy all knocked out of you, unless you belong to that class that never 
learns or forgets anything. 

How do the people live there? Look at the consular reports pub- 
lished by the State Department and you will find their chief articles 
of nourishment to be potatoes, bread, and thin soups. Meat with them 
isa delicacy, and those things which we call delicacies here are un- 
known to them even by name. To reduce our propie to that condi- 
tion, while this country is rich in resources and fertile, would be a 
crime indeed. History knows no péople who have ever enjoyed as 
great prosperity as the people of this country have done and now do 
under the beneficent system of protection, which gives America to the 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, the very formation of the Government of the United 
States, the adoption of the Constitution, were brought about by a de- 
sire, or, rather, the necessity of having free trade between the States 
and protection against the rest of the world. I have no time to relate 
how the young States of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania were compelled to take steps to form a tariff union to be able to 
protect their infant industries as well as their revenues arising from 
that protection. And as it was then, so it is now, and will ever be. In 
Germany, while free trade or a tariff for revenue only prevailed there, 
the industries languished and the manufactures of that country, under 
the competition of all surrounding countries, had become so cheap as to 
be noted also for their worthlessness. The German commissioner to 
our Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia even said in his official 
report that to the exhibits of his country must be applied the censure, 
“Cheap and poor.” Now, that has all changed since 1876 in Ger- 
many. ‘ 

Since thea the German Government, following our example, has en- 
acted a protective tariff; the quality of German manufactures has been 
improved wonderfully, the quantity has increased, wages have steadily 
risen, and to-day the condition of the working classes in Germany is 50 
per cent. better than ten years ago, as even free-trade consuls of the 
United States in that country testify. 

I want to add to my remarks here what Bismarck said on the Ameri- 
can tariff: 

BISMARCK ON THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 

On the lith of May, 1882, Bismarck, speaking in the German Reichstag, uttered 
this indorsement and admiration of the American policy of protection: 

“The success of the United States in material development is the most illus- 
trious of modern time. The American nation has not only successfully borne 
and suppressed the most gigantic and expensive war of all but imme- 
diately afterward disbanded its Army, found employment for all its soldiers and 
marines, paid off most of its debt, given labor and homes to all the unemployed 
of Europe as fast as they could arrive within its territory, and still by a system 
of taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. Because it is my 
deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America is due to its system of pro- 
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tective laws, I urge that Germany has now reached that point where it is nec- 
essary to imitate the tariff system of the United States.“ 


The surplus inthe United States Treasury is the great bugbear of ora- 
tors to-day. Well, the Treasury had no surplus under Democraticrule. 
The conditions which have created the surplus are to be found in the 
general prosperity of the people, and to do away with the surplus the 
Democrats think it necessary to remove those conditions and with them 
destroy that prosperity. 

The surplus can readily be disposed of. Remove the tobacco tax, the 
tax on spirits used in the arts, and on wholesale and retail liquor estab- 
lishments, so as to allow the States to tax such establishments, Then 
PE 58 the duty on sugar, and a premium equal to the amount of duty 

en off should be paid to encourage the production of sugar in all 
parts of the country. Germany, France, and other countries have given 
premiums until the production in those countries is larger than the con- 
sumption. 

Then our 12,000 miles of sea and lake coast, including Alaska, onght 
to be put in a condition of defense. The Secretary of War reported to 
this House last December that he had no new gun with which to drill the 
cadets, or officers, and men; that they had to practice with the old guns, 
and which, in case of war, would be obsolete. What a condition the 
Democratic party is in on account of a surplus whichit fears to use, even 
in defense of the country; not onemodern gun with which to educateits 
future or present officers and men and with which to defend it shores. 
Our Navy, too, should be increased to at least decent size; and to pro- 
vide a reserve for it we ought to encourage the building of ocean steam- 
ers which carry our trade and our mail in times of peace and guns in 
times of war. This could be done by reasonable expenditures; butwhen- 
ever the proposal is made the howl of subsidy“ is raised. Plaus for 
such ships should be drawn in accordance with the requirements of the 
Navy Department and with its approval. This would help to build 
up our merchant marine, and the ships that would carry our mails 
would also carry the Yankee drummer, who would soon be known in 
all the markets of South America ańd the east, if not in Europe. Care 
for the soldier, who needs protection from the poor-house and starva- 
tion, and keep on paying off the debt of the country, and when all 
these things are done, as wisdom and patriotism dictate, there will be 
hag rice and with the surplus the pretext for free trade will have 


pi 5 

If our people would be more patriotic, and not so much English, you 
know—if they would patronize their own industries and import less— 
there would be still more employment for American labor. We pur- 
chase annually about $600,000,000 worth of commodities in Europe, 
at least one-half of which represent articles which can be and are being 
manufactured in the United States. But many people take more pride 
in boasting of wearing imported clothes, eating off imported china, and 
drinking imported wines and liquors out of imported glasses than be- 
comes an American citizen, who should take the greatest pride in pat- 
ronizing American industries. 

Free-traders claim that if we would buy more of Europe, Europe 
would buy more of us, and they point especially to Germany and 
France, which countries have prohibited the importation of American 
pork, saying thatit we purchased more there they would again admit 
our pork. This is foolish; they prohibit our pork for other reasons, 
and it Americans were really desirous of getting even with France and 
Germany on that point, all they had to do would be to drink no more 
German and French wines and liquors, for which we pay millions of 
dollars every year. There is nothing very enticing about most of these 
wines and liquors, as our consuls in those countries report in their de- 
scriptions of the adulterations of these articles of drink which are ex- 
ported to the United States. French wines, for instance, are largely 
adulterated with German potato spirits, the vilest spirits made; and 
French brandies, for which immense prices are paid, are chiefly made 
of these same potato spirits. The residue of the potatoes from which 
the spirits are made, which go to fortify French wine and brandies, is 
fed to the hogs, and make the German pork. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Ohio wishes for a little 
more time I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. ROMEIS. I thank the gentleman from Illinois. Ionly wish to 
say in conclusion that the charge made by the other side of this Cham- 
ber about the farmer and laborer being robbed“ is, in my judgment, 
all bosh. To that class I claim to belong. I have and pay the expense 
of a farm in Ohio since 1869, and I know that I pay less to-day than I 
did in 1869 for every thing used about and on the farm. I paid $2a 
barrel for salt in the spring of 1869, and now I can buy better salt for 
60 cents a barrel. When my people use a pound of salt in making but- 
ter, for which they pay say one-quarter of a cent, and sell the salt in the 
butter for 18 or 24 cents, where isthe loss? And if the manufacturers 
are all ‘‘robbers,’’ as some gentlemen on that side try to make us be- 
lieve, why do you want to give them free wool and 40 per cent. pro- 
tection, and so make them richer and the farmer poorer? 

I want to print with my remarks what Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, of 
New Jersey, said to the farmers of Lancaster, Pa., in February, 1887 
in answer to Hon. Frank H. Hurd. 


First, we want protection in the cases where we can compete so asto k the 
manufacturing industry of all these commodities 3 


order to give our laboring people the benefit of making them. We want our 
own people to be emplo: so they can receive the wages. We think it more 
important that these wages should be pe to our own poopie than that they 
should be paid to the English people. We manufacture in the United States, 
one year with another, about $7,00),000,000 worth of commodities, and pay the 
laboring people each year who are directly employed in making them about 
$1,500,000,000. Now, ifthese goods are made in England these 7 would be 
paid to the English work - people there, and not to our people. It is just a ques- 
tion whether they shall be paid here at home to our own people, or whether 
they shall be paid to the work-people over there. 

But there is another reason why we require protection where we are compet- 
ing: we do not want our country to be made the dumping ground for the over- 
production of Europe. 


PETITION FOR MORE EFYECTUAL PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE. 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
The undersigned respectfully pray that agriculture may be more effectually 


rotected— 

By preventing fraudulent importation of cattle on pretense that they are for 
breeding only; 
. duty of 20 cents per bushel on barley, with proportionate increase of duty 
on t; 

By duties of 25 cents 2 bushel on potatoes and onions, $2 per hundred on 
cabbage, $3 per ton on hay, 10 cents per pound on hops, 20 cents on beans and 
peas, 5 cents per dozen on eggs, 30 percent. on fowls and poultry and on!“ x 
etables in their natural state or in salt or brine, not otherwise provided for,” 
—— no removal or reduction of duties on market-garden products now dutia- 

e; 
By such increased duties on flax and on linen goods as will effectually en- 
courage the preparation of fiber and manufacture of s; 

By abolishing all duties on sugar, with a bounty to home producers; 

By preventing imports of leaf tobacco suitable for wrappersat a duty imposed 
on A leaf tobacco, and repealing all internal taxes on tobaceo; and 

By restoring to wool-growing the sabstantial protection enjoyed under the 
arin of 1887, so modified as to meet the later forms of foreign competition and 
evasion. 
> fen undersigned represent, respectfully, that they are practical farmers of this 

ocality. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


or 


J. H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 21, 1888, 


On the bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture 
nee po eroate an Executive Department to be known as the Department of 
griculture. y 


Mr. ROGERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a joint resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of Arkansas, approved January 23, 1887: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas, recognizing the fact that agriculture is the chief feature of all 
American industries; that the farming classes comprise a majority of the voters 
of the United States, pay more than half the taxes, and cultivate 300,000,009 
acres of land, valued at more than $10,000,000,000; that upon the proceeds of the 
soil our Republic is dependent almost entirely for her prosperity and the sup- 
port of government; t the census of 1850 reveals the fact that of the entire 
— acct of this country, 81 per cent. come from the farms, forests, mines, and 

eries, whilst only 16 per cent. is the product of machinery; that the cotton 
of the South and the grain of the West hold a dual control over our material 


rity; and 
Whereas we believe that agriculture should be better fostered and more en- 
cou by the General Government, and that the Department of Agriculture 
should be elevated to the dignity commensurate with its great importance to 


the nation: T. ore, 8 8 
the State of Arkansas in 


HON. 


Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
General Assembly, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
uested and urged to support the bill now ding in Congress to make the 
Commissioner of Agriculture a of y oe culture and Labor and a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet; also to favor the increase of appropriations to 
that ent to such an amount as to render it of more value to the people 
andthe Government. 
urther, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution (after its passage by both houses) to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from this State. 

Approved January 23, 1887. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, but for that resolution I should con- 
tent myself by voting against this bill, as I did in the Forty-eighth 
and Forty-ninth Congresses, without comment; but respect for the 
members of the Legislature requires, I think, that I give my reasons 
for non-compliance with their request. I shall not be understood, 
therefore, as supposing that these reasons, when assigned, will change 
a single vote or impede the passage of this bill any longer than the 
time I shall occupy the floor. And I confess that in the discharge of 
this duty I feel a sense of loneliness and reluctance. It would be far 
more agreeable for me to vote with the majority and let this bill go 
through without a word of discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, in all candor I confess to séme apprehension in men- 
tioning the written Constitution in this presence. The most painful 

ence of my brief public life has been the witnessing of the re- 
peated violations of that instrument. True, in times of high political 
excitement it was denounced as a league with hell and a covenant 
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with the devil,” and a party in this country sometimes denominated 

_ “the party of great moral ideas ” has, I believe, at all times been dis- 

to treat it as subordinate to what has been termed the higher 

aw, which, correctly understood, means that whenever the Constitu- 

tion did not authorize the doing of anything which in its opinion should 

be done, it was to be disregarded, or, to put it ina milder form, so con- 
strued as to authorize the thing to be done. 

But the Democratic party for nearly a century adhered to the idea 
that the Constitution was intended by those who framed it to be, within 
the scope of the powers delegated by it to the Federal Government, the 
highest law of the land. It persistently repudiated the assumption, 
not always avowed, but not unfrequently acted upon, of the existence 
of any law in this country higher than the Constitution. 

It also repudiated the idea that the Federal Government could right- 
fully exercise any power not expressly or by necessary implication 
delegated to it by the Constitution. 

In Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, Judge Marshall said: 

the other hand, it is perfectly clear that the sovereign powers vested in 
theState governments by their respective constitutions remained unaltered and 
unimpaired, exceptso faras they were granted to the Government of the United 
States. These deductions do not rest upon general reasoning, plain and obvi- 
ous as they seem to be. They have been positively recogni by one of the 
artfeles in amendment of the Constitution, which declares that ‘the powers 
not delegatad to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.“ The Gov- 
5 of the United States, can claim no powers which are not granted 


to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as are 
expressly given, or given by necessary implication, 


So said Judge Marshall. 

Turn, then, to the Constitution and put your finger on that clause 
wherein the *‘ power“ is ‘‘ expressly given,“ or wherein it is “given 
by necessary implication,’’ for Congress to create an executive depart- 
ment of agriculture, 

I have read with care the debates on this subject, and with one single 
exception no gentleman, so far as I know, has had the temerity to try it. 

True, the idea that the power does not exist has been flippantly rid- 
iculed by one, its existence has been boldly asserted by others, and the 
idea that Congress is to be bound by the written Constitution that we 
all take an oath to support and defend almost repudiated by another. 
Such was the character of the speeches in which the advocates of this 
scheme indulged in the Forty-ninth Congress, 

What is the object, then, of this bill? Avowedly it is to make the 
Agricultural Department, which is now not an executive department, 
an executive department, and to create the office of secretary of agri- 
culture and make him when appointed a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Speaker, to begin with, there is no such thing as a Cabinet 
officer’? known to our laws or Constitution. The words Cabinet“ or 
„Cabinet officers °’ are not to be found in the statutes or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 

True, for the sake of convenience, the Presidents from an early day 
called the heads of the several Executive Departments together from 
time to time for consultation upon grave matters of state, and custom 
or common parlance ri izes these officers, when assembled for such 
purpose, as the Cabinet“ and these heads of Departments as ‘‘ Cabi- 
net officers.’? 

In point of fact, for some time after the Constitution was framed 
there was no uniform custom of assembling the heads of Departments 
for the purposes of consultation. 

In a letter written by Thomas Jefferson, found in volume 4 of his 
correspondence, touching differences which had sprung up between the 
heads of the Departments at that time, he said: 

The ordinary business of every day is done by consultation between the 
President and the head of the ag pace alone to which it belongs. 

For measures of importance or difficulty a consultation is held with the heads 
of Departments, either assembled or by taking their opinion sseparately in con- 
versation or in writing. 

The latter is most strictly in the spirit of the Constitution, because the Presi- 
dent in weighing the advice of all is left free to make up an opinion for himself. 
In this way they are not brought together, and it is not necessarily known to 


any what opinion the others have given. This was General Washington’s prac- 
tice for the first two or three years of his administration, ete. 


In his Commentaries on the Constitution Judge Story says: 

The next provision is as to the power of the President to require the opinions 
in writing of the headsof Departments. It has been remarked that this isa mere 
redundancy, and the mght would result from the very nature of the office. 
Still it is not without use, as it imposes a more strict responsibility and recog- 
nizes a public duty of high importance and value in critical times. It has in the 
=o of the Government been repeatedly acted upon, but by no President 
oe 2 a and propriety than by President Washington. (2 Story on 

m., seo. 3 


Mark the language of the Constitution: 

He (the President) may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cers in each of the Executive Departments upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, ete, ` 

Not that he may require the opinion of either or any of the heads of 
Departments otherwise than in writing, or upon any subject relating 
to any of the duties of any one or about anything other than the duties 
of his own office. 

So that neither the Constitution nor the laws of the land recognize 
any such thing as a Cabinet. It is unknown to both, and is the crea- 

‘ture of custom and custom only. 
The President may, if he choose, never hold another Cabinet meet- 


ing, or he may, if he elect, hold them at his pleasure, and decline to 
have present either or any of the present heads of the Executive De- 
partments. And why? Because the language of the Constitution is, 
The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America.“ Not the President and the heads of Departments, 
but in him and him only, is the executive power vested. 

And if the Constitution has vested the executive power in him, who 
shall say that another shall share with him without his will the re- 
sponsibility for the correct exercise of that power? 

Is it provided in the Constitution that the heads of the Executive 
Departments shall exercise any executive power? Let us examine this. 
The word department is mentioned but three times in the whole in- 
instrument, 

Section 2 of Article II provides that— 

The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion in writing of the 
pears: officer iu each of the Executive Departments upon any subject relat- 

ng to the duties of their respective offices, etc. 

This is the second mention made of a Department in the Constitu- 
tion. It is called not a Department, but an Executive Department.“ 

The connection in which it is used is deeply significant. The head 
of that Department, its principal officer,” ismade to answer in writing 
the requirement of the President. But that requirement must relate, 
not to any subject that the whim or caprice of the President may sug- 
gest, it must relate to the duties of his office. Whose office? The office 
of the principal officer” of the particular Department. But what is 
the character of duties these Departments perform? They are Execu- 
tive Departments, and manifestly their duties are executive duties, or 
perhaps they may be more properly called political duties.“ True, 
Congress may, where it has the constitutional power to enact the law, 
impose ministerial duties on Department officers, Such duties are not 
executive“ or political,“ and, therefore, not under the exclusive 
control of the executive, but under the control of publiclaw. (Ken- 
dall vs, United States, 12 Peters, page 609.) 

But this bill provides for the creation of an executive department, 
and manifestly its duties are executive duties. Certainly they are not 
legislative nor judicial duties, for section 1, Article I, of the Constitu- 
tion tell us that— 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


And section 1, Article III, tell us that 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
— a 05 inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
esta! . 

It must follow, therefore, that the functions and duties performed 
by the Executive Departments are executive functions or duties. But 
we have seen that the executive power of the Government is vested in 
the President. Manifestly, then, these Departments act under his di- 
rection, subordinate to him, and as instrumentalities merely, though 
provided for in the Constitution, to aid him in the execution of the 
powers vested in him by the Constitution. And what power can he ex- 
ercise rightfully as the Executive that is not delegated to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution? Let Judge Marshal answer that 
question. I repeat it: 

The Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such 
as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 

In what provision of the Constitution is any power expressly given 
over agriculture? In what provision is any power given by necessary 
implication over agriculture? Unless it can be shown that such power 
is given in either one or the other of the ways mentioned, Judge Mar- 
shall tells us, the Government can not claim it. 

Mr. Speaker, have these Executive Departments any executive power 
not vested in the President? 

This brings us to the third provision of the Constitution, in Which 
the Departments are mentioned. Paragraph 2, section 2, Article II, 
provides that— 

Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of De- 
partments, 

Certainly thefe is no power given in this provision over agriculture, 
and these Departments acquire nothing by it except to appoint such 
inferior officer as Congress may think proper to authorize them by law 
to appoint. 

But if power has been granted to Congress to legislate in regard to 
agriculture, the Executive must enforce such legislation. This leads 
us to inquire, what power Congress has over agriculture. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution contains eighteen distinct 
grants of power to Congress. It is not necessary to enumerate them 
now. The eighteenth grant is in these words: 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing Bos and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
Department or officer thereof. 

This is the first mention of a Department in the Constitution. It 
will not be contended that any power has been vested in any Depart- 
ment or officer thereof, other than those named. If there is any power 
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ever agriculture in any one of the seventeen preceding grants, will some 
advocate of this bill name it; specify which grantitis? There aresome 
other grants of power in the Constitution, notably those in Article IV, 
but there is no pretense that they relate to agriculture. 

Where, then, is this power to be found? 

I have endeavored toshow that the Departments contemplated by 
the Constitution are Executive Departments; that their dutiesare ex- 
ecutive duties; that their functions are executive functions; that their 
powers are executive powers. 

Mr. Speaker, what is agriculture? Is it the transportation of agri- 
cultural products from one State to another, or from one country to an- 
other? If so, by this process of reasoning, the man engaged in ship- 
ping cotton from Memphis to New Orleans, or from New Orleans to 
Liverpool, by this vocation becomes an agriculturist. The man like- 
wise engaged in shipping the manufactured goods between the same 
points becomes a manufacturer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is commerce, and is subject to the regulations of 
Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitution, but it is not 
agriculture, nor is it manufacturing. 

In Telegraph Company ts. Texas, 105 U. S., page 464, Chief-Justice 
Waite, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

A telegraph company occupies the same relation to commerce as a carrier of 
messages that a railroad company does as a carrier of goods, Both companies 
are instruments of commerce and their business is commerce itself. 

We can not deceive ourselves, then, by trying to find the power to 
create this Department in the commerce clause. It is not there. 

What is agriculture? It is defined by the lexicographers to be the 
art or science of cultivating the earth.“ Who will pretend that this 
is a function of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Speaker, the ablest gentleman, who by his vote and voice has 
advocated this measure, scrupulously avoided committing himself to 
pointing out the clause of the Constitution which confers any such 
power in Congress. But he did say: 

I do not understand that agriculture is a function of government. 

What does he mean by the word function?“ It means ‘‘ employ- 
ment, office, occupation, duty, power.“ His real meaning then is that 
the art or science of cultivating the soil is not the employment, office, oc- 
cupation, duty or power of government. I agree to this definition. 
I agree to the conclusion he reached, namely: That agriculture is not 
a function of government,” and I regret that at this point we must 
part company. 

But let us analyze this sentence: 

I do not understand that agriculture is a function of government, and there- 
fore entitled as a matter of right to be represented by a Cabinet officer, nor is 
this measure based upon any such assumption, 

Transpose this sentence and it reads: To be entitled to be repre- 
sented by a Cabinet officer as a matter of right, agriculture should be 
a function of government; but I donot understand thatit is a function 
of government, and therefore it is not entitled to be represented by a 
Cabinet officer.’’ That is the logic of the position, and yet its author 
advocated the bill on the grounds stated. 

But, Mr. Speaker, does the fact that the carrying the mails is a 
function of government entitle it as a matter of right” to be repre- 
sented by a Cabinet officer? Not at all. In point of fact, for years 
after the postal system was established the Postmaster-General did not 
attend Cabinet meetings, and never, until invited by President Jack- 

_ son, though that Department was created contemporaneously with the 
others. The fact is, there is no such thing as a Cabinet, legally 
speaking, and no function of government is cntitled as a matter of 
right to be represented in the Cabinet meetings, as they are called. 

The whole matter is summed up in the constitutional provision 

That he (the President) may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject relating to the 
daties of their respective offices. 

The President may do this, or not do it, and no one as a matter of 
right can demand access to his counsels, No such right was ever as- 
serted, and I do not think that any such constitutional heresy was 
ever announced before. 

Mr. Speaker, another gentleman ascribed the power to create this 
Executive Department, to the general welfare clause” of the Consti- 
tution. It is as follows: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 

nited States. 

From the power here named—the taxing power, not the general wel- 
fare clause—sprung the Treasury Department. Why? Simply be- 
cause some means had to be provided to collect, preserve, and disburse 
the finances of the Government, and Congress thought the Treasury 
Department an appropriate method for the execution of that power. 

But it is said that this provision also empowers Congress to provide 
for the *‘ general welfare of the United States, and therefore Congress 
may create an executive department of agriculture as an appropriate 
means of providing for the general welfare of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if the agricultural department may be created under 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution, why might not all the 
other departments, the Treasury as well, and as many more as Congress 
shall see fit, and on as many subjects as it may see fit, be created under 


the same clause? And if all migbt have been created under this one 
clause, pray what fools our forefathers were to delegate any other power 
to the General Government than the general welfare power. Why did 
they delegate the power to regulate commerer, to establish post-offices 
and post-roads, to promote science and the useful arts, to create courts 
of justice, to declare war, toraise armies and navies? Do not the ex- 
ereise of these powers all relate to the general welfare ” of the United 
States? Why was not Congress left to do all these things and anything 
else it chose, under the general welfare clause of the Constitution ? 

Mr. Speaker, I need not discuss what is meant by the words gen- 
eral welfare.” Suffice it to say they convey no independent, sub- 
stantive power, unless it be to appropriate money, and Í do not con- 
cede that. I insert on this point a remarkably clear and strong exposi- 
tion of the general welfare clause of the Constitution, which, though 
not directed to this subject, bears with great force upon it. 


The Senators alluded to base themselves on what they call the power“ “to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare;“ and claim wide discre- 
tion under the sovereignty of the national government.” Not only is there no 
such “power,” but the very phrase in which it is said to be couched, was actu- 
ally considered by the convention of 1787, to refer alone to the purposes for 
which the“ power“ was to be delegated. And the Journal proves this state- 
ment; while the Federalist, and Jefferson and Madison always so stated the 
matter, as I shall proceed to show. 

I will begin by quoting from the original Constitution in the Secretary of 
State’s office, “the power of taxation,” as the Convention in its proceedings 
characterized it. 

“Section 8. The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect TOR VEPs 
Im and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts, and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate Commerce * * *; > 

To establish an uniform rule of Naturalization * * *; 

To coin money * . 

Here is an ocùlar demonstration that to pay the debts,” and “to provide 
for” “defence” and welfare“ were understood as purposes, for which the 
power of taxation was delegated. The paragraph opens and closes with “the 
power of taxation.“ and the rest is, so to speak in parenthentical relation to it. 
Noscitur a sociis. Special authority for such purposes was not needed, for all 
the specified powers were intended to effect them. 

Now let us see how the matter appears in Madison's “Journal of the Debates 
of the Convention ;" and in the official “Journal of the Convention.” 

On August 5, 1787, the committee on detail reported the Constitution, with 
eighteen specified powers delegated to the legislature, the first being “to lay 
and collect taxes. duties, imposts and excises” [V Ell. Deb., 378}. 

On August 25, Mr. Sherman moved to add these words: For the payment of 
said debts, and for defraying the expenses that shall be incurred for the common de- 
fence and general welfare” [Tbid., 476; also I Ell. Deb., 264]. The addition was 
then deemed unnecessary; but on September 4 Mr. Brearly, from the commit- 
tee of eleven, reported the section with the suggestion of Mr. Sherman added 
lbid., 506), with a slight change of phraseology, and none of meaning. 

And finally, the Convention, on the 14th of September, near the close of its 
work, removed all pussible doubt, as follows: 

“ Article I, sect. S. The words but alll such duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.’ were unanimously annexed to THE POWER 
OF TAXATION.” [Jbid., 543; also I Ell. Deb., 311.] 8 

The phrase under consideration, then, merely states the pur and use of 
the revenue to be raised, but gives no hint of delegating power [J6id., 560}. Now 
after the Convention has characterized the authority delegated as “the power 
of taxation,” can there be right, or propriety, or truth in calling it a power of 
defence and welfare, especially as there is no ambiguity or doubt in the Innguage, 
justifying a resort to construction? 

it is this very idea that Madison signally refuted in No. 4l of the Federalist— 
an idea that was then a charge by foes to defeat the Constitution, and it was so 
treated by Madison, Hamilton, Jay. He treats of the so-called construction 
thus: “It has been urged and echoed that the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States, amounts to an unlimited commission 
to exercise every power which may be alleged to be necessary for the common 
defence or general welfare. No stronger proof could be given of the distress 
under which these writers labor for objections, than their stooping to such a mis- 
construction. Had no other enumeration or definition of the powers of the 
Congress been found in the Constitution than the general expressions just cited, 
the authors of the objection might have some color forit. * * But what 
color can the objection have, when a specification of the objects alluded to by 
these general terms immediately follows, and is noteven separated by a longer 
pause than a semicolon. * * * For what purpose could the enumeration of 
particular powers be inserted, if these and all others were meant to be included 
in the preceding general power? Nothing is more natural or common than, 
2 to use a general phrase, and then toexplain or qualify it by a recital of par- 
ticulars, 

He winds up by characterizing as an “absurdity” this assumption or pre- 
podea; construction, so suspiciously agreed on by ancient foes and modern 

rien 

It has been intimated that Mr. Madison's views were afterwards modified; 
but this can not be so, because. late in life, while preparing his ‘‘ Debates in the 
Federal Convention ” for publishing, he reiterated the same view, and supported 
it by citations [see V Ell. Deb, 560, foot-note—very important}. 

A single sentence from Jefferson will suffice: To consider the phrase ‘to pro- 
vide for tue penari welfare, as giving a distinct and independent power to 
Congress to do any act it pleases, which might be for the good of the Union, 
would render all the preceding and subsequent enumerated powers completely 
useless.” See the whole passage in Jefferson’s Works, vol. 4, page 525. 

Iconclude, then, thatas the words and ideas of the defense-and-welfare phrase 
equally suit each and all of the eighteen specified powers, the relation, mean- 
ing, and infent of them (the intent being the vital point) can be best shown bya 
slight change of the collocation of the phrase, while keeping the words and 
punctuation without change. Itis thus made to read as follows:. 

Section 8. The Congress, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States, shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money * * * ; 

To regulate commerce * * * 

+ * . * * * * 

This argu factual—made up of historical truths and records, and in no 
wise 5 1 serge arty that this statement exhibits the belief of all 
the original friends and defenders of the Constitution, so far as they reflected on 
the special point. For example, Jefferson thus expressed himself: Certainly 
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no such Sagaen rat, eee eg. to be given them. It was intended to lace them 
enumerated and those, without which, as means, these 
powers not be carried into effect.” 4 J's Works, 525.] 
Fortunately the advocates of this bill show how unlimited for mischief such 
i action canbe, They claim that in taxing the 28 and spend- 
the revenues, they act by virtue of the sovereignty of the government“; 
have no other limit in expenditure than their judgment of the common 
defence and general welfare.” Jefferson said, as to this alarming claim, they 
reduce the whole instrument to a single phrase, that of instituting a Congress 
with power to do whatever would be for the good of the United States, and as 
they would be the sole judges of the good or evil, it would also be a power to 
do whatever evil they pleased.” y 
Note now Senator Evarrs’s expression: “It is constitutional to devote every 
dollar in the Treasury to the purposes of this bill; and then itis constitutional, 
by your next taxation, to raise the money" to supply the void” thus cre- 
ated.” 


And Senator Eomcnps says, the clause which prohibits the drawing of money 
from the Treasury 2 “py LAW,” (which phrase means, of course, consti- 
tutional law), does not limit the power of appropriation, or confine it to the 
specified powers and purposes of the Constitution. 

These gentlemen and their coadjutors all seem to agree that they can vote 
federal money out of the Treasury for purposes which the people have actually 
kept out of the Constitution, and assigned to other agents; and they allseem to 
forget that theirsovereigns and masters have premonished them that all“ pow- 
ers not del * * è are reserved,” f. e., kept back for other disposal. 

Moreover, they seem not to consider what that plenary right of government, 
called sovereignty, is, and where it is. Daniel Webster said: “Sovereignty in 

ment is unknown in North America. It dwells in the people.“ Said 
Samer Wilson, the greatest statesman of Pennsylvania: The supreme, abso- 
tute, and uncontrollable power is in the people afler, as well as before, a consti- 
tution is made. It never leaves them.“ No eminent father“ ever said or 
thought otherwise, because our form 1s entirely republican. 

These Senators hold and wield “powers,” not sovereignty; and they hold 
them in trust to use for the people. The single phrase of Article I, “ALU legis- 
lative powers herein granted shail be rested,” ete., taken with the fact that the 
said powers can but be “ delrgated,” should show them that the sovereignty is 
above them, and in their masters, the people; that they never do or can hold 
and wield it; that they are always subject to it as agents; and finally, that their 
authority is always derivative and never inherent. 

The Bills of Rights of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, which are made up 
of universally accepted and everlasting principles, show the status of all whom 
the ple tor service, to be “substitutes and agents,” as Messrs. BLAIR 
— — can inform them. And they ean read in John Jay's address to the 
people of New York in 1788 that they have“ business to manage as agents 
and overseers for the people.” And the great triumvirate, Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay, cap the climax in the Federalist No. 45], by saying that *‘ the federa! 
and slate governments are different agents and trustees of the people.” 

Finally, the onus of proving the power”’ rests on these Senators. If it exist 
they can show it. If they leave it in doubt they fail, for no President can ap- 
prove or court sustain the statute, because the doubt must be solved for the 
sovereign, 

This is to me a painful subject. As one of the people who never held or de- 
sired office, I yoe against undue administration,“ and the use of “ powers“ 
we have withheld; and I pray for the Federal Union and strict construction, con- 
eink 58s = vital — ES ARUNA liberty. 

great res yours truly, 
a B. J, SAGE. 
Mr. Speaker, some of us profess to be Democrats, some of us profess 
to adhere to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, but I assert that Alex- 
ander Hamilton, so tar as I can find, never claimed any such Federal 
power as this bill contemplates. 
In his report as Secretary of the Treasury in 1791 on manufactures, 


in discussing the general welfare clause of the Constitution, he said: 

It is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the National Legislature to 
pronounce upon the objects which concern the general welfare, and for which, 
under that description, an 1 of money is requisite and proper. And 
there seems no room for a doubt that whatever concerns the general interests 
of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce, are within the 
sphere of the national councils so far as an application of money. 

The only qualification of the generality of the phrase in question which seems 
to be admissible is this: that the object to which an appropria of money is 
to be made must be general and not local; its operation extending in fact or 
by possibility throughout the Union, and not being confined to a particular 
spot. No objection ought to arise to thisconstruction from a supposition thatit 
would imply a power to do whatever else should appear to Congress conducive 
to the general A power to appropriate money with this latitude, which 
is granted in 3 terms, would not carry a power to do any other thing not 
authorized in Constitution cither expressly or by fair implication. 

I commend this language to the friends of this bill. 

President Monroe, who it is now fashionable to quote from on this 
and kindred subjects, gave an emphatic negative of any,such construc- 
tion as is contended for now, of the general-welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. He said of it: 

That the second part of this grant 

Meaning the general-welfare clause— 

ives a right to appropriate the public money, and nothing more, is evident 
Foon be iellowing considerations z z 

He then proceeds to give the reasons, which I omit. 

Mr. Speaker, another gentleman has said in substance that if we 
can spend millions of money to construct and maintain a costly library 
in the District of Columbia, it would seem that we could create an 
executive department of agriculture. That is a convenient method of 
discussion, but it is neither argumentative nor a fair way of dealing 
with a great constitutional question. 

If there was no authority to construct and mantain the Library, does 
it follow that there is none to create this department? On the other 
hand, if there was authority to construct and maintain the Library, does 
it follow that there is authority to create this department? But Iwill 
let the able and distinguished Senator from Maryland [Senator WII- 
SON] answer that proposition. 

In a great argument recently delivered in the Senate he said: 

Again, sir, I never supposed that any Senator could have any difficulty over 
the right of Congress “to exercise exclusive legislation in 5 whatso- 


ever“ over the Djia of Columbia, even to the extent of establishing a 
library worthy of Congress and of 


any one of them. š 
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But, Mr. President, doubtless many other acts have been cited for which no 
sanction can be found in the Constitution, and probably least of all in a general- 
welfare clause,” if such a one could really be discovered in that instrument, 
Very many of them, to use the words of an old Revolutionary patriot, can only 
be properly cited to illustrate the enormities towards which precedents 
travel.“ Congress has the ability, rightfully or wrongfully, to expend the peo- 
ple’s money whenever and for whatever she pleases. But I am not one o those 
who believe that Congress, like an English king, van do no wrong. 

Beyond question, Congress has spent millions of money in modes and for 
pore not only utterly wasteful, but without any constitutional warrant. AV- 

ng the ability and with no tribunal to restrain them, it would have been a mir- 
acle, indeed, if they had not done so. And it seems to me a d rous and not 
a very patriotic act for a statesman of distinction to stand up in this Senate and 
quote many of these acts as done in the otion of the general welfare, and 
thus attempt to implant in the Constitution a man power, from which 
they would be as far removed as pole from pole. 


Mr. Speaker, these words suggest again the leading case of McCul- 
lough vs. The State of Maryland, in which Judge Marshall said: 

This Government isone of enumerated powers. The principle that it onn exer- 
cise only the powers granted toit, would seem too apparent to have required to be 
enforced by all these arguments which its enlightened friends, while it was de- 
pending before the people, found it necessary to make. That principle is now 
universally admitted. 

It is then universally admitted to be a government of enumerated 
powers. 

What is meant by this word ‘‘enumerated?’’ It means to men- 
tion; to count; to number; to compute; to tell; to relate.“ 

It must not be lost sight of now, that it is the power“ over agri- 
culture in the Federal Government that we are now in search of, and 
not the means to execute that power. For I concede that if the power 
exists in the Government to exercise any control over agriculture that 
the means of executing that power is a mere question of appropriate 
action by Congress. Judge Marshall tells us again that that instru- 
ment (the Constitution) does not profess to enumerate the means by 
which the powers it confers may be executed.” But it does enumer- 
ate the powers. I challenge and defy any man to point out any power 
enumerated in the Constitution over agriculture. Ido not deny that 
in the exercise of the taxing power agriculture may be promoted or de- 
stroyed. The protective tariff system, which I believe to be the law- 
ful mother of this and numerous other measures now pending, has 
cruelly taught us that lesson, so that we shall never forget it. 

For the basis of that cruel system is the wanton and flagrant abuse 
of the taxing power of the Constitution, as the basis of this is the in- 
sidious perversion of the same instrument. 

I do not deny that the products of agriculture may be affected by 
legislation under the commerce clause of the Constitution, as it may 
be under every other clause, to a greater or less extent. Butthe same 
is true of every other industry. And is it contended that the Federal 
Government has constitutional power over all the industries of the 
country? What then becomes of the States? What powers do they, 
or can they, rightfully exercise? What becomes of our educational 
system? What becomes of home rule? What becomes of our boasted 
local institutions? What is the office and what are the functions of 
our State governments? What is meant by that amendment to the 
Constitution which tells us that— 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 

What are these reserved rights? If this bill be constitutional, who 
will enumerate the powers reserved to the people, or to the States? 

Sir, I can not vote for this bill. Iam bound by the terms of an oath 
that forbids it. Iam not unconscious or indifferent to the political 
peril which my action involves; I believe this measure has much pop- 
ular strength everywhere; but I believe that sentiment behind it has 
been largely manufactured and is wholly erroneous. I believe with 
Judge Story, that— 


It is a just observation that the people commonly intend the public good. But 


no one but a deceiver will pretend that they do not often err as to the best 
means of promoting it. Indeed, 


as they are by the wiles of sycophants, 
the snares of the ambitious and the avaricious, and the artifices of those who 
possess their confidence more than they deserve, or seek to possess it by artful 
appeals to their prejudices, the wonder rather is that their errors are not more 
numerous and more mischievous. 

But if I am wrong it is a consolation that neither my speech nor my 
vote can affect this bill. It will pass, as it has always done, and as 
most measures do that are thought popular, and without much consider- 
ation as to the constitutional authority or the pernicious results. 

Mr. Speaker, I turn for a moment to another t of this matter. 

If this department were needed, who would most likely feel that 
need first? All these Executive Departments are but instrumentalities 
created by Congress, the better to enable the President, in whom, un- 
der the Constitution, the executive power is vested, to discharge his du- 
ties. Has he requested any new department to aid him in his work? 


ur- 
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And pray, what aid wili this proposed secretary give? About what 
duty or power or function of government will he be consulted? Will 
it be of taxation? ‘That is referable to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Will it be of pensions, lands, patents, or Indians? ‘These are referable 
to the Secretary of the Interior. Will it be of war? This goes to the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. Will it be of foreign affairs? This 
goes to the Secretary of State. Will it relate to the judicial establish- 
ment? There is the Department o~ Justice and the Attorney-General. 
Will it be of the weather or the crops? If so, what executive power 
can the executive bring to bear? 

Mr. Speaker, this Secretary is a voluntary tender by Congress. It 
is a suggestion that Congress understands better than the executive 
what he needs and what he must have, Nor is it a mere question of 
comity between the President and the Jaw-making power. It may 
well be designated as the first message by Congress to the President on 
the state of the Union, but especially as to the scope and extent of his 
executive power. I know of nothing in the history of the Republic 
that illustrates so well, so truly, what Judge Story said of the veto 
power as this bill. Said he: 


In the first place, there is a natural tendency in the legislative department to 
intrude upon the rights and to absorb the powers of the other departments of 
government, A mere parchment delineation of the boundaries of each is wholly 
insuficient for the protection of the weaker branch, as the executive unques- 
tionably is; and hence there arises a constitutional necessity of arming it with 
powers for its own defense. 


Again he says: 

The tendency of the legislative authority to absorb every other has been al- 
ready insisted on at large in the preceding part of these commentaries, and need 
not here be further ill In governments purely republican it has been 
seen that thistendency is almost irresistible. Therepresentatives of the people 
are but too apt to imagine that they are the people themselves, and they betray 
strong symptoms of impatience and even disgust at the least resistance from 
any other quarter. They seem to think the exercise of its proper rights, by thre 
executive or the judiciary, to be a breach of their privileges and an impeach- 
ment of their wisdom. 

I submit that it is forcing upon the Executive the consideration of 
a question involving in a peculiar degree his own constitutional rights 
and powers. Ihave examined as best I could into the history of the 
creation of the Executive Departments, and I find no precedent for any 
such action. Moreover, if it shall finally become law, I have no faith 
that agriculture will realize what its advocates anticipate. I warn 
gentlemen now that if it becomes a Jaw it will only be a few years 
when this department will become, as the Interior Department didand 
still is, the great reservoir of innumerable other interests, interests hav- 
ing no affinity with agriculture, until the Agricultural Bureau, now 
devoting its energies and concentrating its powers for the promotion 
and education of agriculture alone, will be smothered by other things, 
its individuality lost, and its present in ce destroyed. 

It will pass from a scientificand industrial to a political department 
of the Government, and the simple, unostentatious commissioner, pre- 
sumed, at least, to know and care something for agriculture, will at 
once merge into a full-grown statesman, supposed to be able to bring 
poa power and influence to the administration and hedged about 

y all the paraphernalia of political distinction, not to say the Poo 
Bah ” ceremonies and inviolable conventionalities of high public office. 

Straggling along, one by one, into this department will be com- 
merce, railroads, mines and mining, education, manufactures, the 
Signal Service, and other things, each struggling in the great conflict 
for ascendancy and recognition, and all save agriculture organized for 
successful work. Who can not foretell what the result will bein this 
unequal struggle? 

Mr. Speaker, the great conservative force of the Republic in peace 
and in war is the American farmer. Attached to home, devoted to the 
family cirele, loving honesty and virtue, contented and happy in their 
enjoyment, independent in his own Heaven-imposed sweat, loving his 
ancestry, proud of his race, his personal liberty, and his country, he has 
contributed more to its purity, to its patriotism, to its progress, its de- 
velopment, and its civilization than all other classes combined. Chief 
among all these contributions has been his independent self-reliance, 
always in his steady, persistent adherence to home institu- 
tions and local self-government, and his unwavering opposition to the 
slightest invasion thereof. 

He is the reserve force and the hope of the Republic. I am bowed 
down when I witness this first tendency to turn his back on home 
rule, local self-government, and domestic institutions, and to join the 
innumerable throng whose eyes are all fixed on the spire of the Capi- 
tol. [know whence comes this tendency. This Government, intended 
to be purely a political fabric, empowered to perform certain great 
functions of government, enumerated and well understood, has been 
gradually transformed during the last three decades into a paternal 
government, so far as nearly all classes, save the farmers, are con- 
cerned. They alone have been left as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” They alone have been the neglected, hardworked, ill-fed, 
and cheated ‘‘step-children’’ of the Republic. They see it, they 
know it, and turning about for relief and protection they grasp at this 
shadow of an agricultural department as the panacea for all their ills. 

Vaindelusion. It will give them a fine secretary, with a high salary, 
in lieu of a plain and unpretentious Commissioner. It will give them 
an assistant secretary and numerous clerks and attaches. Will it re- 
duce taxation? Will it take off any burdens? Will it revise our reve- 


nue system? Will it wipe out this inſernal system of paternalism 
that robs all classes for the benefit of one? If so, I would strain the 
timbers of the Constitution to create it. This protective system” is 
not the only evil from which they suffer. But it is the prolific mother 
of them all. It dissipated the happy dream and that beautiful realiza- 
tion of the fathers, that this political structure of ours, the people’s 
own creation, would secure equal rights to all. It has robbed honest 
toil in every industrial walk of life and multiplied millionaires to 
revel in corrupt licentiousness. It has crushed out the hope and the 
confidence of the people in themselves and their local governments, and 
endangers their liberties by the maintenance and encouragement of mo- 
nopolies. It takes from toil its earnings and hoards it in the Treasury. 
The public mind is debauched by its presence, and the dishonest and 
unscrupniong scramble to get it out, that room may be had for the 
continual accumulations, readily consents to recklessly squander it in 
wasteful extravagance or schemes and jobs devised by the devilish in- 
genuity of those who profit both by the perpetuation of the system and 
the illegal purposes for which the revenues derived by it are expended, 

Mr. Speaker, that public man is indeed blind who can not see 
that we are frittering away the splendid inheritance of our fathers. 
Oh, that the farmers of America could realize that their safety, the 
satety of the Republic, the preservation of all liberty, is in an observ- 
ance of the Constitution. It is the last refuge for individual liberty 
and protection. It is the only hope of the minority. It is the only 
guaranty for just and equal laws. Its abuse gave birth to the bur- 
dens which agriculture bears; its perversion has driven our merchant 
marine from the high seas; obstructed our commerce, filled our atatute- 
books with class legislation and the country with tramps; built up monop- 
olies and elasses at the expense of the many, and well nigh shaken 
the faith of thinking men in the perpetuity of our form of government. 

Everywhere unrest, disquiet, a spirit of change is visible. Weare 
in the midst of a gigantic struggle to overthrow these abuses, to re- 
turn to the simple practices of the fathers, to reinstate just and equal 
laws, to disenthrall honest labor, to enfranchise agriculture, to revive 
commerce, to overthrow class legislation. The last hope of the Dem- 
ocratic party in its unequal conflict with its organized and intrenched 
arch-enemy, ‘‘ protection per se,“ is in the American farmer and his 
devotion to civil and religious liberty as guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion, which is indeed the very ark of the covenant. 

This bill is the enemy of that instrument. I love my party and its 
principles, for it and they were present at the birth of that sacred in- 
strument which I have sworn to support and defend. I will never 
desert that party until it deserts the Constitution, and I can never sup- 
port this bill until some man can point out in that instrument the 
power which authorizes Congress to pass it. I profoundly respect the 
will of the Legislature of my State, and I esteem the farmers of America, 
from the ranks of whom I sprung and in which my ancestry and all 
my kindred have dwelt; but I should despise myself and merit their 
endless contempt if I outraged my own conscience to secure their ap- 
probation or their support. I am done. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (H. R. 8191) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of 
i ure,and tocreate an Executive Department to be known as the De- 
partment of Agriculture— 

Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill. I hold to the 
opinion that the vast agricultural interests of our country are notonly 
entitled to the recognition this bill gives them, but that in time it will 
prove to be of great practical and material benefit tothe farming in- 
dustry. Ido not purpose to sing the praises of the farmers on this oc- 
casion, and to deliver myself of a speech reviewing the great importance 
of their industry. I know that the farmers of my State are in favor 
of this bill, and I believe that they know what is good for them, and 
that they never come to Congress with unreasonable demands. 

Iam in favor of turning the weather bureau over to this new depart- 
ment. The weather is of much more importance to everybody else in 
this country than it is to the professional soldier. Iam in favor of 
taking everything out of the hands of the military branch of this Goy- 
ernment that pertains to civil life. 

I feel confident that if the chief of the Department of Agriculture will 
be a Cabinet minister, participating on an equal footing with the other 
members of the Cabinet in all discussions concerning the welfare of our 
people, the interests of the agricultural population will receive better, 
closer, and more intelligent consideration than they are now receiving. 

I am glad to have a chance to cast my vote in favor of this bill—in 
favor of the farming community of the United States. 
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The Tariff. 


The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determina- 
tion to * * * persuade ay countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a 
splendid Government supported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical cs- 
tablishments that they will find happiness or their liberties pee but in 
a plain system, void of pomp, bee all and granting favors to none, dis- 

neing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and unſelt, save in the 
Freshness and beauty they contribute to produce,—Andrew Ja kson. > 


8 PE E O H 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 4, and Saturday, May 5, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of revenue 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
GUENTHER] devoted the latter part of his speech to a eulogy of the 
party to which he belongs, and to which he said he intended to adhere; 
and asserted that its legislation had been in the interests of the labor- 
ing people of the country. 

i can not at this time enter into a general discussion of the recent 
past, but I may be permitted to say that while the Republican party 
were in power and responsible to the people they exempted those who 
had annual incomes exveeding $5,000 from the income tax, which some 
years brought into the Treasury more than $40,000,000. They also en- 
acted other laws by which the wealthy and prosperous were relieved 
of various internal taxes, amounting in the aggregate to over $160,- 
000,000. Not satisfied with that, they arranged the tariff so as to place 
substantially the entire burden upon articles which are used by people 
who work, and almost to exempt from taxation those luxuries which 
are bought only by the few who are wealthy. 

The reform attempted to be accomplished by the bill under consid- 
eration is so important, and the benefits it seeks to confer upon our 
people are so tar-reaching, that it should be approached with delibera- 
tion and caution. The discussion of a question involving the interests, 
and therefore the happiness and prosperity, of the great mass of the cit- 
izens of a tree Government, should be characterized by calm and judi- 
cious impartiality and intelligent and conscientious sincerity of pur- 
pose to secure the highest possible good to the whole country. The 
conclusions to which I have been led as the result of my investigations 
are very clear that the present tariff laws are unequal and oppressive, 
and the statistics and other evidence which I have before me tend 
strongly to establish— 

1. Thata revision of our tariff laws is necessary to the best interests of 
all our people, including those engaged in manufactures. 

2. That a prohibitory tariff creates and fosters trusts and combina- 
tions of capital. 

3. That Republicans oppose tariff reduction in the interest of priv- 
ileged classes, 

4. That all their tax laws have benefited the rich and victimized 
~ the poor. z 

8. That Mr. Cleveland is sustained by the messages and public ut - 
terances of all our Presidents. 

6. That his views regarding free wool have been entertained by the 
most prominent Whig and Republican leaders. 

7. That for forty years the platforms of all parties have advocated 
revenue reforms which Mr. Cleveland now demands. 

8. That the labor of the United States, though better paid, is the 
cheapest labor on earth. 

9. That the United States should, and under proper laws can, control 
the cotton trade of the world. 

10. That a protective tariff sometimes injures the very industries 
sought to be benefited. 

11. That tariff redaction will re-establish our merchant marine and 
give us a large export trade. 

12. That during the century preceding the establishment of our pres- 
ent Government, and before a tariff law was conceived, the colonial 
manufactories so successfully competed with those of England as to 
cause that government to prohibit their maintenance. 

13. That Alexander Hamilton in his report to Congress contended 
that an ad valorem tax of from 7} to 10 per cent. was ample to foster 
and protect American industries, and that even such a tariff should be 
only temporary. 

14. That our products exceed our home markets by nearly $5,000,- 
000,000, and that revision of the tariff is essential to secure a foreign 
market for the surplus. 

15. That under the ad valorem revenue tariff of 1846 and 1857 we 
nade our greatest strides in prosperity. 


16. That the United States is nearly equal to Great Britain in the 
production of coal and iron-ore and pig-iron, and exceeds that country 
in the production of finished iron and steel, and that the two countries 
together produce two-thirds of the coal and nearly two-thirds of the 
iron and steel made in the world. 

17. That under proper tariff laws the United States would control 
the trade of the world and become the center of wealth, power, and 
civilization, 

3 THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE, 

oars Cleveland in his message of December 7, 1887, informed 
us that— 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 


laws, from the industries and necessitieg of the people, largely exceeds the sum 
necessary to meet the expenses of the Government, 


He stated that during the year ending June 30, 1887, the taxes col- 
lected from the people were more than 855,000, 000 in excess of our en- 
tire expenditures, including the annual sum used for the sinking fund, 
and he estimated that for the year ending June 30, 1888, this excess 
would reach the enormous sum of one hundred and thirteen millions. 
The necessity of reducing taxation and thus relieving the people of 
unnecessary burdens was clearly manifested. 

In discussing the methods to be adopted in reducing taxation, Presi- 
dent Cleveland says: 


But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus 
the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use 
these imported articles, Many of these things, however, are raised or manu- 
factured in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goodsand 
produets are called protection to these home manufactures, because they ren- 
der it possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these 
taxed articles and sell them for a price eee to that demanded forthe imported 
goods that have paid customs duty. So it happens that while comparatively a 
few use the imported articles, millions of our people, who never used and never 
saw any of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made 
in this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which 
the duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty 
charged thereon into the public Treasury,but the great majority of our citizens, 
who buy domestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately 
equal to this duty to the home manufacturer. 


We are, however, admonished by him to approach this important 
matter with caution. He says: 


The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require onthe part of Congress great labor and care, and 


especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic ` 


disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country. 


Mr. Cleveland’s statement as to the effect of high tariff upon prices 
is criticised and questioned. Several gentlemen have endeavored to 
show that many articles highly protected are now made in the United 
States and sold cheaper than they can be bought in Europe. There is 
no doubt that in many instances this is correct. This was predicted 
by Democratic Presidents forty years ago. The reason is that the man- 
ufacture of these articles was so stimulated that the supply far exceeded 
the demand, and prices have fallen, in many cases, lower than in for- 
eign markets, 

TARIFF REVISION NECESSARY, 


The very fact that this condition often obtains, and that it exists to- 
day with regard to many articles on which there is a heavy duty, is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of revision of the tariff laws. If any 
article is made and sold cheaper in this than any other country our 
manufactures in that line do not need protection. In answer to those 
who say that tariffon those articles does no harm, I would suggest that 
such laws are sometimes made a pretext of by other nations to justify 
them in enacting laws which impose similar duties, under which our 
trade with those countries is restricted, and in many instances destroyed. 

I recollect illustrating this while speaking on tariff in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. I op a duty on cotton-seed oil, a Southern 
production, and showed that France and Italy, which countries prior 
to 1882 bought nine-tenths of our exports of that article, had retal- 
iated and put a tax amounting to about 1 cent a pound upon it, and 
in one year we lost three-fourths of our exports. 

Again, common cotton cloth can be made in this country for less 
than the same quality can be made anywhere else on earth, and yet 
we have put a duty-on this cotton cloth from 50 to 100 per cent., and 
possibly patterning after us, those peoples who ought to be our customers 
have subjected this class of goods to import duties which in some cases 
are almost prohibitory, while England, our great rival in that line, seems 
to have reciprocal relations with those countries by which her goods 
are entered much cheaper than ours. 

T have taken some pains to investigate the duties of our sister states 
of the American continent. They are generally specific; the metric 
system is often adopted, and their laws are quite complicated. The 
ad valorem equivalent upon cotton goods I find runs from 25 to 200 per 
cent., and I think I am correct in saying they average at least 70 per 
cent. 

TRUSTS DEMAND HIGH TARIFF. 

It may be inquired why is it that manufacturers come here and ask 

for the retention of high duties amounting to almost prohibition on ar- 
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ticles which can be made and sold cheaper in this country than else- 
where? During the last twenty years mauufacturers have combined in 
more or less compact organizations, the purpose of which has been to 
prevent low prices by limiting production. During the last ten years 
we have frequently seen notices that the nail or some other association 
had met and agreed to shut down all their works for a certain period of 
three or four months, the object being to stop the manufacture of ar- 
ticles which have been produced in excess of the demand. 

These organizations have more recently taken the form of trusts. 

They seck to monopolize andabsolutely control the business in which the 
members of the organization are engaged. By mutual compact they 
can limit production in this country, and in a measure control the price, 
but when they have run it above the cost of importation they are met 
‘with competition from abroad. It is to prevent this competition that 
they ask for high tariff, and if their request is granted we will place 
everything in their hands. The sugar- trust combination have already 
raised the price of sugar about 1 cent a pound. This takes 8 0, 000, 000 
every year from the people and gives it to the trust.“ The lowest 
duty on sugar is now 56 per cent., the highest is 90 per cent., and the 
average is 82 percent. Maintain the present duty and the sugar 
trust“ will have it in their power to again raise the price, and the 
poople will be compelled to submit. = - 

We constantly hear of new trust combinations. The most prominent 
of these trusts are the coal-oil, sugar, salt, gas, beef, coal, rubber, lead, 
copper, lead-pencil, potato, cotton-duck, steel, whisky, cotton-seed oil, 
military arms, envelope, oil-cloth. The power of these organizations 
‘can be estimated by their wealth. The $90,000,000 capital of the 
Standard Oil Trust is worth $1.40, making the total over $125,000, 000. 
The Sugar Trust is reported at $50,000,000. The weakest of any of 
these trusts has sufficient strength to crush competitors, and it is done 
with unfaltering hand. Already most of the necessities of life are con- 
trolled by combinations of this character. Their power and influence 
exceed that of the nobility of all monarchical governments. It was 
plain to the President that something must be done for the people. In 
his message he asks us to lighten their burdens, and this Congress must 
not adjourn until the work is accomplished. 

I think I shall be able to show that the recommendations of Mr. 
Cleveland have been sustained by all our Presidents in their messages 
to Congress, by all our political parties in their declarations of princi- 
ples, and by all the great statesmen to whom we point with pride, and 
who, during the century of our country’s existence, have adorned its 
history. If I prove to be correct in my conclusions that the wisdom of 
such suggestions as are contained in the President’s message has not 
been questioned, we must seek in some other direction the reason which 
causes nearly all the Republican members of this House to combine in 
denouncing, not the message alone, but also the distinguished author. 


WHY REPUBLICANS OPPOSE TARIFF REDUCTION, 


The reason for this needs no explanation. It is thoroughly under- 
stood by the country at large. A party, which controlled this Gov- 
ernment for a quarter of a century, are directed by their great leader, 
Hon. James G. Blaine, to adopt this question as an issue in the impend- 
ing struggle for supremacy. 

A question like this, so purely economic in its character, and directly 
affecting, as it does, the prosperity of our country and the welfare of 
all the people, should be considered with calm deliberation and the 
highest order of statesmanship. Instead of this, a determination ap- 
pears to have been arrived at by the Republicans to abandon their oft- 
repeated expressions and make this their battle- cry, regardless of the 
weal or woe of a confiding people. 

For political purposes it was, very probably, necessary for them to 
differ from the party in power, and, therefore, notwithstanding their 
doing so places them in direct opposition to their oft-repeated pledges 
and against the expressed convictions of many of their greatest leaders, 
they obey the order in the hope that the false cry of English free trade 
will call back some of their former adherents who have left their dis- 
solving ranks, and are espousing the principles, and the great cause of 
the people. 

If Mr. Cleveland had only advised an entire repeal of the tax on 
whisky and tobacco, what a godsend it would have been. Then they 
would have had an issue which their able leader, Mr. Blaine, could 
have used with terrific and overpowering force. 

We would not have heard anything about free trade, but from elo- 
quent tongues denunciations would have been poured upon us. 


BLAINE VERSUS CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Cleveland suggests a moderate reduction of taxation on the neces- 
sities of life. Mr. Blaine characterizes this as free trade, and recom- 
mends instead that tobacco be relieved from taxation. 

Mr. Cleveland recommends a less tax upon wool, which enters into 
nearly every article of clothing worn by the people. This is denounced 
by Mr. Blaine, although in doing so he is antagonized by Presidents 
Grant, Garfield, Arthur, and such great men as Webster, Sumner, Wil- 
son, and Seward. 


Mr. Cleveland reminds us that the present law imposes a burden on 


those who consume domestic produce. Mr. Blaine seeks to construe 
this as an assault upon the manufacturing interests of the United States. 

The Democratic party accepts the challenge, and will fight the battle 
upon the field chosen by its adversaries. 

Combined capital, under the guise of trusts, on one side, and an army 
of honest toilers on the other! Cheap whisky and cheap cigarettes are 
offered by the Republicans; cheap sugar, cheap salt, cheap clothing, 
cheap blankets, cheap farming implements, and cheap necessaries of life 
are promised by the party of the people. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


I would be very glad to see all internal-revenue taxes abolished, in- 
cluding the tax on tobacco; but I can readily see that if we should do 
so it would be quite impossible to make other reductions which are 
more to the benefit of the people at large. 

To perpetuate the American idea of advancement we must make our 
laws all tend toward the production of the highest typeof civilization; 
and the history of our country gives abundant proof that the log cabin 
and plain country house have produced substantially all the men who 
have made our annals glorious. 

The honest, industrious man who supports his family by daily labor 
is entitled to the highest consideration, and in framing laws we should 
endeavor to so lighten his burdens as to enable him to clothe, feed, and 
shelter those dependent upon him, and also to educate the chi.dren God 
has committed to his care. We have alreadv reduced the tax on to- 
bacco, and muchas we may desire its total abolition—inconvenient and 
annoying as the tax may be—all will admit there is much force in the 
argument that before this is doue we should reduce the tax on clothing, 
blankets, salt, sugar, medicines, trace chains, and other articles which 
make up the daily life of such a worthy and exemplary family. 

Tobacco is no doubt a great comfort to some persons, and there are 
people to whom it has become an actual necessity; but even they are 
not put at a disadvantage by a tax on this article when the tax on tobacco 
enables them to reduce the tax on other articles which they are com- 
pelled to purchase. . 

The internal tax on tobacco is as follows: 


Chewing and smoking tobacco.. .. $15, 995, 019, 46 


11, 364, 916. 53 
1, 430, 909, 48 
792, 319. 60 
524, 942. 50 
Lt REE Re AE ASC ONG ror SO PERE HAN WOT Rt « 30, 108, 107. 87 


It will hardly be contended that any of these articles are necessaries 
of life, and all will admit that some of them are so injurious as to have 
received the condemnation of a large part of the medical profession. 

I contend that the first step towards a repeal of the internal-revenue 
laws should be to exempt from taxation the proluct of the personal 
toil of the farmer and his immediate family. Ely in this session, in 
order to carry out this view, I introduced the following bill: 

Be it enrcted, etc., That from and after the ry of this act any farmer who 
raises tobacco by his own personal labor, or by the aid of the personai labor of 
his wife or children, shall be permitted to sell said tobacco without paying any 
tax thereon; and any such farmer who by such labor produces spirits from 
fruits raised by him shall be permitted to sell such spirits without paying any 
tax thereon. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
will have their careful consideration. It is in line with the law we 
have already enacted to exempt tobacco raised by farmers to the amount 
of $100 worth. The principle of this bill is democratic and just, and 
no one will question its wisdom and propriety. To those who insist 
that all the reduction of taxes should come from the interual revenue, 
I would suggest that Con 
taxation from $309,226,813 in 1866 to $118,823,391 in 1587, while dur- 
ing the same period the tax on imports increased from $179,046,652 to 
to $217, 286.893, and the general sentiment of the country now insists 
that some of the reduction should be on imports. The bill as reported 
by the committee makes a reduction of $24,455,607 on internal rev- 
enue, and they estimate the reduction will be $53,720,447.22 on cus- 
toms. : 

TRIUMPHANT BOAST OF REPUBLICANS, 


In presenting to the House the tariff bill now under consideration, 
the Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means, Messrs. 
KELLEY, BROWNE, REED, MCKINLEY, and BURROWS. made a separate 
report, in which they enumerate the internal-revenue taxes which have 
been abolished while the Republican party was in supreme and un- 
hampered control of every branch of the Government. 

They are studiously careful not to inform us exactly what character 
of taxation their party has reduced, or what class of tax-payers have 
been thus relieved of their burdens. To inform myself upon this in- 
teresting point I have investigated the acts under which this boasted 
enormous lightening of the loads of the laboring poor have been effected, 
and have prepared a table which will be found very instructive as an 
exemplification of Republican sympathy with, and concern for, tax- 
burdened workingmen. 

The table shows the character of the tax, the amount collected by vir- 
tue of the tax, and the year in which it was so collected. 


has already reduced internal- revenue 


~ Character of tax. Amount 
ne ² NA. 8 
1868 | Gross receipts, ex press companies 671, 949. 62 
1885 | Gross receipts, railroad companies. 7, 614, 448. 18 
1867 | On gross receipts of premiums or 
insurance companies, 1, 326, 014. 38 
1366 sper eg other than express, railroad, and insurance: 
„76! E R REEE E Vettes 1, 832, 490. 00 
1882 
P eskewed E etbssenaesmesnaceatsan deowoted 4,098, 102. 45 
1982 
Ghosnpsbabdepeicue e ra | 1, 138, 340. 87 
1882 On 4 of national banks... 3 5, 521, 927. 47 
1877 On capital of national banks... „| ~ 660,784.90 
1870 | On legacies and successions. 3, 081, 825. 00 
1867 | On articles of luxury. 2, 116, 674.00 
1870 | Stamp taxes.. 16, 544, 013, 00 
1866 8 e 
and to 14, 144, 418. 00 
8, 837, 305. 00 
31,149. 00 
64,827, 165. 70 
/)/%%%%%ͤͤ Ap 205, 436, 836. 55 


The last item of $64,827,165.70 is obtained from the records of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in this manner. 

In 1866 there was a law which imposed a tax upon manufacturers, 
which that year amounted to $104,827,165.70. This law has been re- 
pealed. It may be contended that the repeal of the law was of some 
benefit to laboring men. Some people estimate the benefit to them 
as high as $10,000,000, but to do my Republican friends no injustice, 
let us admit that it benefited them four times that amount, or $40,- 
000,000, and the balance $64,827,165.70 inured to factory owners, mak- 
ing’ a total reduction of this character of $205, 436,836.55. 

It is to be hoped that the oppressed toilers of the land who have been 
so generously relieved of this $205,000,000 will be duly grateful for 
the boon conferred upon them by their friends of the Republican party. 

REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION ANALYZED, 

The first item in the table is $73,000,000 income tax, for which only 
those were liable who rejoiced in annual net incomes, "less interest on 
debts and various other deductions, of $600 and over. If any laboring 
man has been benefited to the value of 1 cent by this reduction in taxa- 
tion, I hope the Republican party will file proof of the fact before the 
6th of November. 

The next four items were taxes upon railroads, express and insurance 
and other companies, and the aggregate tax reduction was about $12,- 
000,000, all of which, I presume, our Republican friends would have 
us believe was taken from the pockets of the wage-workers of the 
country. 

The next four items, aggregating nearly $12,000,000, comprise the 
taxes paid by banks and bankers and those who have to build banks to 
have safe places in which to keep their surplus millions. It was very 
kind in the Republican party to relieve these poor workingmen of these 
$12,000,000 of burdensome taxation, 

‘The next item is $3,000,000 taxes upon legacies and suecessions. Of 
course the Republican orators will insist next fall that every cent of 
this was paid by stevedores, hod-carriers, poor miners, and other toilers. 

The next item nts the taxation, amounting to over $2,000,000, 
which was paid in 1867 on articles of luxury. I suppose it will be as- 
serted that fine paintings, yachts, gold and silver plate, pianos, stat- 
uary, diamonds, expensive jewelry, etc., were all owned by poor seam- 
stresses and day laborers. this be true, then taking off this tax was 
a benefit to day laborers. 

The next three items represent the taxes derived from stamps, special 
taxes, and sales other than those relating to spirits, tobacco, wines, ete., 
amounting to within a fraction of $40,000,000. I suppose no one will 
deny that most of this was paid by corporations and business establish- 
ments. 

These items represent a portion of the taxes which these five distin- 
guished Republican leaders boast that their party has abolished. The 
aggregate amount of this taxation was over $205,000,000, and the per- 
sons relieved of this burden were, it seems to me, those whose protec- 
tion and relief is the special mission of the Republican party. 

T have seen some of these tax-burdened protégés of the Republicans. 
They live in palaces in the winter; their summers are spent in sea- 
side cottages, whose splendor and lavish luxury would have mortgaged 
the estates of Antony and Cleopatra. Sometimes they sail in fleets of 
yachts; sometimes they visit Europe, and I see that in 1866 they paid 
over $30,000 for passports, and even this expense has been taken from 
the shoulders of these po creatures (?). 

These are the poor laborers who cut coupons from their untaxed 
bonds, and whom the Democratic party hasrepeatedly demanded should 
be forced to pay a fair proportion of the expenses of government, but 
which demand has ever been thwarted by the Republican party. 

It is almost inconceivable that such legislation was possible in a re- 
public; but it must be remembered that the Republican party was then 
intoxicated with power. It seemed to consider itself above and not re- 
sponsible to the people. Its political capital was the boasts of the part 
borne pi its leaders in the war, despite the fact that it was Democrats 
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who did most to give the country its victories and its war trium. 
With the star-spangled banner in one hand and thé bloody shirt in the 
other, it forgot what was owing to the ] people of the country. 

With the negro politically enslaved, the ublicans were confident 
of perpetual power in all the Southern States, and with the factory 
hands apparently subjected to the dictation of their employers, they 

reasonably supposed that all the manufacturing States of the North 
would be equally subservient to their political behests. It is therefore 
not surprising that the leaders of the then dominant party concluded 
that wealth had the power to control the votes of all the every-day 
people to an extent sufficient to enable them to perpetuate their con- 
trol of the Government, and this expectation accounts for their pan- 
dering to capital by the enactment of these unjust laws. 

Men who by their talents, energy, or inventive genius have acquired 
fortune and fame are worthy of the esteem of mankind, and are gen- 
erally accorded a full meed of admiration, and they should be serupu- 
lously protected in the possession and enjoyment of their gains. Most 
of the wealthy men of to-day have accumulated their fortunes by pur- 
suing their avocations with industry, foresight, and good judgment, 
and we are indebted to many of them for the marvelous developments 
which have characterized the history of our country during the last 
score of years. 

They are, to the st 5 of the country, living examples of the ad- 
vantages our institutions afford to human endeavor, guided and con- 
trolled by energy, foresight, and prudence. 

The heights by such men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfetlow. 

These men did not ask Congress to pass laws for their benefit. They 
have never asked nor desired legislation which shifted burdens from 
their shoulders to those of the laboring people of the country. Nearly 
all of them were once poor themselves and would never have been 
parties to such unjust measures. They have always been willing to 
pay their fall and just share of taxation. Such men can not fail to 
distrust the wisdom and integrity of a political party which has re- 
lieved them ofall the burden of government at the expense of those 
who are so illy able to bear this taxation. 

THE WORKINGMAN VICTIMIZED, 

When this annual tax of $205,000,000 which had been paid by the 
rich was abolished an equal amount was placed upon the honest, 
worthy toilers who fight the battles of the country in war and struggle 
for daily food during periods of peace. 

The Republicans abolished taxes on incomes and made it up by tax- 
ing sugar, rice, and salt, an average of 100 percent. They swept away 
the taxes on banks, insurance, express, and railroad companies, and 
replaced the deficiency thus created by levying a tax of from 70 to 200 
per cent. on every dress, and coat, and blanket which shielded the 
poor man’s family from the cold of winter. 

They repealed the tax on bankers and bank deposits, and imposed 
an equal amount on farming and mechanical implements. They took 
the tax from legacies and successions, and in place thereof taxed every 
coffin and shroud. 

They repealed the laws which taxed articles of luxury and collected 
stamp duties, and filled the gap thus occasioned by collecting taxes on 
every article which is found in the cottages and tenements of the peo- 
ple who work. ~ 

This is the party which comes here and denounces Democrats be- 
cause they seek to relieve the actual laboring people from a portion of 
the burden imposed by harsh and unequal legislation, for which the 
Republican party is alone responsible. 

Ye friends to truth, ye reece who survey 
‘The rich man 's joys increase, 8 3 
Tis yours to judge how wide $ the limi 
Between a splendid and a happy a 

A land with a few princely edifices in which millionaires reside may 
impress with its splendor those who do not see the miserable hovels 
where vast populatious are striving to eke out an existence; but aland 
covered with neat, cheerful homes is a happy land, and such can exist 
only where laws are equal and just and therefore democratic. 

It may be contended that the result of the Presidential elections 
since most of these un-American laws were enacted shows that this has 
been condoned by the people. But the facts do not justify this con- 
clusion. 

Assuming the statement to be correct that the colored vote was so 
influenced by sentimental devotion to the governing party, or was so 
controlled by Republican officials and party machinery that it in no 
wise expressed either approval or disapproval of the methods of taxa- 
tion, the white vote alone is left to afford us any guide as to the opinion 
of the people on this important question. 

Although the Republican party availed-itself of the eminent services 
and consequent exceptional popularity of that great soldier, General 
Grant, as its standard bearer in 1868 and 1872, Governor Hayes, whose 
career, military and civil, had been so blameless that censure or criti- 
cism were hardly attempted, to lead their hosts in 1876, and Garfield, 
equally popular as a general in war and a statesman in peace, in 1880, 
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and had the Knight of the White Plume to magnetize and electrify the 
poprie mind in 1884, the vote cast by the white people was as fol- 


Presidential candidates. | Democratic. | Republican. 
Seymour and Grant. . . . ... . .. . . 2. 709, 613 2. 525, 719 

| Greeley and Grant. 2 2, 834,079 2, 708, 40 
Tilden and Hayes. 4, 234, 757 3, 197, 297 
Hancock and Garfie 4, 442, 035 3, 640, 310 
Cleveland and Blaine. A 4,911,017 3, 979, 275 


I do not think that any one will question the proposition that every 
Democratic vote of this large majority of the white voters of the coun- 
try should be accepted as the voluntary expression of the preference 
of the citizen. But this statement can not be said to apply to the 
bulk of the votes which make up the white voting strength of the Re- 
publican minority. The proof is too conclusive to be doubted that in 
the manufacturing districts the practice prevailed of giving the employés 
to understand that unless they voted as their employers desired their 
services would be dispensed with. 3 

GOVERNMENT NECESSITATES TAXATION, 

All admit that a government can not exist without taxation, and all 
should admit that there is nothing which so directly and forcibly affects 
the prosperity of a people as this important subject. 

Lawsmay be enacted and maintained which, upon their face, appear 
to be wise and just, but which in their practical operation gradually 
sap the very foundations of general prosperity, and finally so classify 
and divide a free people that we find the masses toiling for daily bread 
on the one side, while on the other the beneficiaries of these laws are 
accumulating millions of money, together with power at once irresponsi- 
ble and most dangerous, 

To understand this intricate matter it is of the first importance that 
we should carefully examine the operation of such laws during the pe- 
riod our country has existed. We should also learn what laws have 
been to the advantage of the people and what character of laws have 
operated to their detriment. 

While it is impossible to discuss so extensive and momentous a sub- 
ject very fully, yet I feel that so far as I am able I should briefly allude 
to the declarations of the great political parties as enunciated in the 
platforms they have promulgated when asking the suffrages and confi- 
dence of the people. 

I may be pardoned, I hope, if I also refer to the recommendations on 
this subject which our several Presidents have made in their messages 
to Congress; and lastly, I may with propriety, I trust, speak of the nu- 
merous laws which have been enacted for the purpose of regulating tariff 
taxation since the establishment of our present form of government. 

WASHINGTON ON TARIFF. 

The first tariff law under the Constitution was enacted July 4, 1789. 
Under this law, books, cabinet-ware, clothing, gloves, iron, leather, 
paper, and tea were taxed anad valorem duty of 7} per cent. China- 
ware, shoe and knee buckles, and ganpowder paid 10 per cent. Raw 
es paid 1 cent per pound, and all cotton goods and raw wool were 

ree, 

There was no tariff tax on necessaries above 7} per cent., and the tax 
on luxuries was sufficiently high to make the average tax on all dutiable 

' commodities something less than 15 per cent. The duties were both 
specific and ad valorem, the latter ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. 

On January 8, 1790, Washington sent his first annual message to 
Congress, in which he used these words: 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper 
means, will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I can not forbear intimating 
to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well to the intro- 
duction of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions of skill 
and genius in producing them at home, 

On August 10, 1790, and on March 2 and 3, 1791, May 2, 1792, June 
5 and 7, 1794, and January 29, 1795, the tariff laws were somewhat 
amended, the average tax on all goods, dutiable and free, being about 
11 per cent. The act of August 10, 1790, made changes in the rates, 
the ad valorem rates under the law being from 3 to 15} per cent. The 
actof March 3, 1791, seemed to be designed to change the tax on spir- 
its. It materially increased the tariff tax upon spirits and wines, all 
of which were required to pay a specific duty ranging from 12 to 40 
cents per gallon, The act of May 2, 1792, increased the tax on many 
articles, so that under the bill the ad valorem duty ranged from 7} to 
15 per cent. Theact of June, 1794, raised the duties so that the duties 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent, ad valorem on dutiable goods. The act 
of January 29, 1795, affected only a very few articles, the duties im- 
posed being both specific and ad valorem. 

On December 8, 1795, Washington in his seventh annual message, 
congratulated the country on the unexampled prosperity of the Union 
under light taxes, in these words: 

Onr agriculture. commeree, and manufactures prosper beyond example. * * * 

Every part of the Union displays rapid and varied improvement, and with 
burdens so light as to be scarcely perceived. * * e 


Is it too much to say that our country exhibits a spectacle of national happi- 
ness never surpassed, if ever before equaled? 855 
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TARIFF OF 12 PER CENT. FOSTERS MANUFACTURES, 

And with the average import taxes still as low as 11 to 12 per cent., 
Washington, on December 7, 1796, transmitted his eighth annual mes- 
sage to Congress, from which I read these words: 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures. 

I desire to specially impress it upon the comprehension of those who 
oppose tariff revision that Washington told Congress that an average 
tariff tax of 11 to 12 per cent. had successfully encouraged manufactures. 

And I desirealso to call their special attention to the fact, which they 
have studiously ignored in all their quotations from his writings, that 
the Father of his Country, While properly solicitous for the judicious 
encouragement of commerce and manufactures, earnestly insisted upon 
the superior importance of agriculture as au agepey whereby the general 
prosperity was to be promoted. In this same message we find thissig- 
nificant language: 

It will not be doubted that, with reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture isof primary importance. In proportion as nations advance 
in population or other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes more ap- 
3 renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object of public 
patron: Š 

Let me ask, ifthe gentlemen on the other side of the aisle are sincero 
in their professed anxiety to follow in the footsteps of the immortal 
Washington, why do they not prove it by bestowing some thought upon 
the welfare of the agricultural industry of the country instead of mak- 
ing it, as they have done, abjectly subservient to the prosperity of the 
millionaire mill-owner and railroad magnate? Do they suppose that 
Washington would ever have approved of or sanctioned a system of 
legislation which has the effect of increasing the price of everything the 
agriculturist must buy and simultaneously diminishing the value of 
everything he must sell? 

On March 3 and July 8, 1797, and May 13, 1800, further changes 
were made in our tariff laws, increasing the import duties to about 16 
percent. The acts of March 3, 1797, and May 13, 1800, changed the 
tax on only a few articles. That of July 8, 1797, increased the tax on 
salt from 12 to 20 cents a bushel. 

Mr, Adams, in his four messages to Congress, avoided any direct ex- 
pressions on the subject of tariff, except its incidental bearing towards 
commerce and the fisheries—industries in which the people of New Eng- 
land were very much interested. In his first annual message, Novem- 
ber 23, 1797, in speaking of commerce, he said: ; 

Our agriculture, fisheries, arts, and manufactures are connected with and 
pend upon it. 

JEFFERSON ON TARIFF. 

The platform adopted in Philadelphia at the Congressional Caucus 
which named Mr. Jefferson as the candidate of the karabin party 
laid down as a cardinal principle of the party, free commerce with 
all nations.” 

December 8, 1801, Mr. Jefferson, in his first annual message, said: 


Agricultare, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to individual enterprise. 


It will be observed that Jefferson also gives agriculture the first place 
in enumerating the agencies upon which we must rely to establish our 
prosperity. Note, too, the early enunciation of the sound Democratic 
doctrine that all the agencies of prosperity will thrive in proportion as 
they are unimpeded by legislative interference. Upon the very thresh- 
old of his Presidential career he deprecates any legislation designed 
specially to discriminate in favor of any of the interests upon which 
so much depends. He does not wish any one of them to be abnor- 
mally stimulated by governmental protection and assistance, bat would 
have each and all of them developed by the intelligence, sagacity, and 
enterprise of the citizens just so fast as their individual wisdom and 
foresight satisfies them such development will be profitable. 

The sentence immediately following that which I have just read is in 
these words: 


Protection from casual embarrassments, however, may sometimes be inter- ` 


This expression from Mr. Jefferson clearly expresses the views which 
were entertained at that time. 

WHEN PROTECTION IS ADMISSIBLE. 

It clearly admits that protection may be justifiable, but the admis- 
sion is very guarded. He holds that it may be permissible, but for 
what purpose? Not to create or foster any special industry or enter- 
prise at the expense of another, but only to shield and guard estab- 
lished interests against casual embarrassments.““ It is not to be a 
continuous and persistent system, but the questionable remedy may 
sometimes“ be resorted to in emergencies, and it can be ‘‘reason- 
ably ” resorted to only 'in extreme cases, and then merely as a means 
of ‘‘ protection from casual embarrassments.’’ 

The succeeding sentence of the same message is sometimes quoted as 
justifying the statement that Mr. Jefferson was an advocate of the pro- 
tective theory. This sentence is in these words: 

If in the course of observations or inquiries they should appear to need any ' 
aid within the limits of our constitutional powers, your sense of their import- 
ance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy your attention. 

Note carefully the express limitation within which the question of 
legislative aid is to be considered—‘‘ within the limits of our constitu- 
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tional powers.“ And what is the power to impose taxes conferred upon 
the Congress by the Constitution? What is the limit of that power? 
Clearly to raise the revenue necessary to the economical administration 
of the Government. Any tax, whether a tariff tax, a direct tax on 
land, or a capitation tax, that does more than this is levied in defiance 
of constitutional limitations of the taxing power. 

Thus did the great founder of the Democratic party lay down and 
expound the doctrine of tariff taxation which the Democratic party to- 
day is striving to re-establish and enforce; and that very doctrine is the 
underlying principle of this bill. Protection by the National Legisla- 
ture may sometimes be resorted to as a means of guarding established 
enterprises against ‘‘embarrassments,’’ but the tariff tax designed to 
afford such protection must be levied under constitutional limitations, 
and those limitations require that taxes shall be imposed only for the 
purpose of raising revenue, and that the necessary revenues should be 
raised in such a manner as to afford incidental protection to the indi- 
vidual industries and enterprises in our midst which it may affect. 

If our Republican friends can derive any comfort from Jefferson’s 
position on the protection policy, they are welcome to it, and if they 
would only agree to enforce it with the limitations to its exercise which 
he recommends, this bill would pass without opposition. 

On March 26 and 27, 1804, other changes were made in our tariff laws, 
the ‘* Mediterranean fund“ being created, which added 2} per cent. to 
the duties on many articles. a 

JEFFERSON OPPOSES DUTY ON NECESSARIES, 

Mr. Jefferson was not slow to perceive that the tax on salt was a 
burden upon the poorer classes, and in his sixth annual message, De- 
cember 2, 1806, he urged the abolition of the duty. Iwill read an 
extract from that message: 

The duties composing the Mediterranean fund will cease by law at the end 
of the present season. Considering, however, that they are levied chiefly on 
luxuries, and that we have an im on salt, a necessary of life, the free use of 
which otherwise is so important, I recommend to your consideration the sup- 

ression of the duties on salt and the continuation of the Mediterranean fund 

nstead thereof. 

Gentlemen will observe that the first Democratic President insisted 
in 1806, as do his followers to-day, that Congress, in the exercise of its 
constitutiondl power to levy taxes for revenue, should impose such 
taxes on luxuries and suppress or abolish the duties on the necessa- 
ries of life. 

The justice of the President’s views was recognized by Congress, and 
for the first time since the establishment of the Government under 
the Constitution salt was admitted free of duty by the tariff laws of 
March 3, 1807, and March 4, 1808. 

It would appear, however, that Jefferson was not satisfied with this 
announcement of the Democratic principles of taxed luxuries and un- 
taxed necessaries, and as if he feared that Congress might not fully un- 
derstand it in its full meaning and widest scope, in the same message 
he recurs to the subject, and emphasizes the idea that taxation should 
be governed by the consideration that— 


the t mass of the articles on which impost is paid are foreign luxuries. 
pure by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of 
them. 


And this is the identical principle for which the supporters of this 
bill are contending; that, so far as practicable, the necessaries of life, 
which every one, rich and poor, must have, be relieved of taxation, and 


the luxuries which they consume or do without, at the option of each 
individual, be made tosupply the revenue required by the Government. 
MADISON ON TARIFF. 

Following in the footsteps of Washington and Jefferson, we find that 
Mr. Madison also ascribes to agriculture the leading part in securing 
the prosperity of the country, but mentions manufactures as of equal 
importance. In Madison’s second annual message, December 5, 1810, 

` we find these words: 

I feel particular satisfaction in remarking that an interior view of our country 
presents us with grateful prey! of its substantial and increasing ai age 44 To 
a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it is added a highly in- 
teresting extension of useful manufactures, the combined product of professional 
occupations and household industry. 

Daring the year in which the President wrote this our imports 
amounted to $61,008,705, the import duties collected on which aggre- 
gated $8,583,309, making an average tariff tax levied on the people of 
only 14 per cent., and under this low rate of tariff taxation Mr. Madi- 
son tells Congress that there has been an interesting extension of use- 
ful manufactures.” 

The war of 1812 necessitated high taxes of all kinds, direct as well 
as import, as is shown by the laws of July 1, 1812, which imposed 
doubled duties known as war duties,” and the laws of February 25 
and July 29, 1813, by which the tax of 20 cents a bushel on salt was 
restored. Immediately upon the return of peace, however, the duties 
upon many articles were reduced by the act of March 3, 1815, and the 
imports during that year reached the large sum of $106,457,924, yield- 
ing a customs revenue of $7,282,942, an average of something over 6 per 
cent. 


MADISON ADVOCATE} INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 


Mr. Madison’s seventh annual message, December 6, 1815, is em- 
phatic in its advocacy of a tariff for revenue, so arranged as to give in- 


cidental protection to our manufactures, as will be seen from the lan- 
guage I will now read: 

In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of revenue, the influence of 
the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself for consideration. 

Mr. Madison was then known and referred to as the Father of the 
Constitution,” and he probably comprehended the widest scope of the 
powers conferred by that instrument as understood and intended byits 
progenitors more thoroughly than any man who assisted in framing it, 
and he assumes that in adjusting the duties on imports to the object 
of revenue“ Congress had unquestioned authority to so arrange them 
as to foster and protect our manufactures. f 

That was sound Democratic doctrine then, it has been sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine ever since. That was in substance the doctrine an- 
nounced in the Democratic platform of 1884, and this is the principle 
of taxation which nas met the approval of the people. 

There is, however, another clause in this message to which I desire 
to allude. 

A year had elapsed since the signing of the treaty of peace, during 
which there had been very little to restrict imports, and, with the ex- 
ception of one year, they were greater during 1815 than they were again 
for a period of twenty long years; and yet those free and unrestricted 
imports had notapparently checked the growth of our factories to any 
serious degree, as in this same message Mr. Madison uses this language: 


Under circumstances giving a powerful aes to manufacturing industry, 
it has made among us a progress and exhibited an efficiency which justify 
the belief that with a protection not more than is due to the enterprising citi- 
zens whose interests are now at stake, it will become at an early day not only 
safe agu inst occasional competition from abroad, buta source of domestic wealth- 
and even of external commerce, 


The war of 1812 and the difficulties then experienced in procuring 
many articles necessary for defense had deeply impressed the people, 
and Mr. Madison says: 


In selecting.the branches more especially entitled to the public patronage, a 
preference is obviously claimed by such as will relieve the United States from 
a dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures for aiticles 
pion for the public defense or connected with the primary wants of indi- 
viduals, 


Cotton was then beginning to be an important agricultural staple, 
owing in a great measure to the improvement of the cotton gin, and 
Mr. Madison says: 


It will be an additional recommendation of particular manufactures when 
the materials for them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and conse- 
quently impart and insure to that great fund of national prosperity and inde- 
pendence an encouragement which can not fail to be rewarded. 


CALHOUN, CLAY, AND WEBSTER. 


Mr. Calhoun was fally understood at that time to support Mr. Mad- 
ison in his recommendations that in adjusting the duties fur revenue 
the influence of the tariff on manufactures should be considered. 

Mr. Clay went further, and insisted that the question of protection 
should no longer be secondary to revenue, but should be regarded by 
Congress as a matter of primary importance. 

It has been stated that the position of Mr. Lowndesand Mr. Calhoun 
on this subject was in some degree influenced by the action of England 
in imposing heavy duties upon raw cotton. 

Singular as it may appear Alexander Hamilton’s advocacy of the tariff 
was then quoted by Southern statesmen, while Mr. Webster supported 
the opposite view. 

The laws of February 5 and April 27, 1816, had materially changed 
the tariff duties, the latter law fixing the ad valorem rates at from 7} 
to 30 per cent. But, notwithstanding this, imports continued to be 
large, and on March 5, 1817, Mr. Monroe delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he said: 


Our manufactures will likewise uire the systematic and fostering care of 


the Government. Possessing as we do all the raw materiais, the fruit of our 
own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done on 
supplies from other countries. 


The necessity for this policy seemed still to continue, as in his first 
annual message on December 2, 1817, he used these words: 

Our manufactories will require the continued attention of Congress.. The cap- 
ital employed in them is considerable, and the knowledge required in the ma- 
chinery and fabric of all the most useful manufactures is of great value. Their 
preservation, which depends on due encouragement, is connected with the high- 
est interests of the nation. 

The average per cent. of duty on all imports during the three years 
1816, 1817, and 1818 was less that 26 per cent., and as this was denom- 
inated a protective tariff we see that views upon protection were very 
different then from what they are to-day. 

Mr. Lossing, in his History of American Arts and Manufactures, 
says: 

The policy was defined in his [Alexander Hamilton's] report of December, 
1791, on the manufactures of the country, in which he proposed a tariff for rev- 
enue so high that it would operate practically as a tariff for protection. It was 
not, however, until 1816 that a tariff was established avowedly for protection. 


It is a singular fact, which I submit to the consideration of this 
House, that this paper of Alexander Hamilton recommended a tariff of 
5 per cent. on many articles, 10 on a few, and 12} per cent. on one sin- 
gle article. And this is the tariff referred to by Mr. Lossing as av 
avowedly protective tariff. 
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A TARIFF FOR REVENUE PRIOR TO 1816. 

All the tariff acts passed prior to 1816 were for revenue. Mr. Loss- 
ing says: 

In the spring of the year [1816] the first of a series of tariffs for the protection 
of American manufactures was established under the sanction of President Mad- 
ison. It was the progenitor of all the subsequent protective tariffs, 

Mr. Greeley, on page 247 of his work on Political Economy, speaks 
of the law as ‘‘ unquestionably a tariff for protection.“ In discussing 
it he used these words: 

The tariff of 1816 was made undeniably and stringently protective in its duties 
on cotton fabrics and on some manufactures of iron. 

Mr. Webster certainly understood the law of 1816 to be protective. 
In referring to it in a speech in the House of Representatives in 1824, he 
said: 


We hear of the fatal policy of the tariff of 1816, and yet the law of 1816 was 
passed avowedly for the benefit of manufacturers, and with very few excep- 
tions. imposed on imported articles very great additions of tax, in some im- 
portant instances, indeed, amounting to a prohibition, 

Mr. Greeley also said that the bill of 1816 was framed by John C. 
Calhoun, and that the protective features of the bill were such as to 
justify him in speaking of Calhoun as advocating protection while a 
member of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. Blaine, in speaking of the tariff of 1816, says: 

New England was radically hostile to high duties, for the reason that they 
seriously interfered with the shipping and commercial interest in which her 
people were largely engaged. 

Mr. Blaine also says that— 

Mr. Clay, from an extreme Western State, was urging a high rate of duties on 
cotton fabrics, while his chief opponent was Daniel Webster, then a Represen- 
tative from Massachusetts. 

On page 190 Mr. Blaine explains Mr. Webster’s position in these 
words: 

Mr. Webs‘er's opposition to protection was based on the fact that it tended to 
depress commerce and curtail the profits of the carrying trade. The tariff of 
1816 was termed “ moderately protective.“ but even in that form it encountered 
the opposition of the commercial interest. 

When Mr, Webster became a protecticnist and felt called upon to ex- 
plain his conversion to that theory, he made a speech in Congress in 
which he gave his reasons for his advocacy of protection, and in doing 
so he quoted very freely from Mr. Calhoun’s speech of 1816, many of 
the citations being in harmony with the position Mr. Webster had so 
recently taken. The latter, in closing, turned to Mr. Calhoun, and said: 

Mr. President, in all this I may be wrong and in error, but if so there sits my 
seducer, 

The law of April 20, 1818, rearranged the duties on a few articles 
paying specific duties, and also on afew other articles paying ad valorem 
rates, and increased the duties on some articles, notably on iron, glass- 
ware, and cotton goods, but reduced the tariff tax on raw cotton to the 
old rate of 3 cents per pound, the law of the year previous having 
fixed that tax at 6 cents per pound. 

The law of March 3, 1819, effected a material reduction in the duty 
on wines and spirits. 

THE TARIFF IN CONGRESS, 1824, 

The question of tariff taxation and its relation to the protection of 
American industries was very freely discussed in Congress during the 
winter of 1823 and 1824. 

The debates were largely devoted to constitutional construction, one 
side contending that the right to impose taxes for the purpose of pro- 
tection was not among the granted powers, but even they admitted 
that since the first tariff of 1789 protection had been incidental to the 
exercise of thispower. The opposite side, under the lead of Mr. Clay, 
who formulated what was known as the American system,” was ably 
supported by many distinguished speakers. Daniel Webster and John 
Randolph were among the leading speakers against the idea of protec- 
tion and vigorously contested the propriety of high or prohibitory du- 
ties to stimulate industry and manufacturing enterprises. Especially 
did Mr. Webster insist that such laws were not necessary in theactive 
and intelligent state of the world which characterized the civilization 
of that period. 

Mr. Blaine says (page 191): 

The act of 1824 was avowedly protective in its character, and was adopted 
through the influence of Mr. Clay, then Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Webster again appeared in the debate arguing against the 
“obsolete and exploded notion of protection,” and carrying with him nearly 
the whole vote of Massachusetts in opposition. 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] quotes 
an expression from Mr. Clay, which I will read; 

If I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of the present 
Constitution which exhibited ascene of the most wide-spread dismay and deso- 
lation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately preceded 
the establishment of the tariff of 1824. 8 

These few words are put before us so tersely that one would expect 
that during those years the most terrible condition prevailed and that 
the entire country was aroused; that the messages of our good Presi- 
dent, Mr. Monroe, would have treated principally of this subject. 

I hunted up this distinguished gentleman’s messages, and nerved 
myself to peruse the heart-rending es. I first read his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1822, thinking that surely the wide-spread dismay 
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alluded to by my friend from Michigan must then have been about to 
culminate, and as the gentleman was speaking specially of manufact- 
ures I felt that they would certainly be the central figures and princi- 
pal victims of this almost universal destruction and desolation which 
he and Mr. Clay asserted then existed. 


MONROE COUNSELS CAUTION, 


But, Mr. Chairman, what was my surprise to read these words: 

From the best information that I have been able to obtain it * that our 
manufactures, though depressed immediately after the peace, have consider- 
ably increased and are still increasing under the encouragement given them by 
the tariff of 1816, and by subsequent laws. * + 

Satisfied, however, I am likewise that the interest of every part of our Union 
even those most benefited by manufactures, uires that this subject should 
be touched with the greatest caution, and a critical knowledge of the effect to 
be produced by the slightest change. 

But, fearing I may have been mistaken, I looked forward to the mes- 
sage of 1823, but was unable to find any allusion to a lack of prosperity. 
I then looked further on to the very year mentioned by Mr. Clay, and I 
read these bold words from Mr. Monroe’s message of December 7, 1824: 

Our revenue under the mild system of impost and tonnage continues to beade- 
quate to all the 1 of the Government. Our agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and navigation flourish. 

These distinguished gentlemen certainly could hardly be right in 
their word-picture of the desolation of the country during the seven 
years from 1817 to 1824. I do not understand why my friend from 
Michigan has been so anxious to impress the House with the idea that 
the period from 1816 to 1824 was one of depression; it would he better 
for his high-tariff theory to take the opposite view. I think I have 
shown that it was during these years that we were for the first time in 
the history of our country testing the efficacy of moderate protection. 

It seems to me the test was in its favor, but the distinguished gen- 
tleman [Mr. Burrows] would have us believe that the first protect- 
ive-tariff law enacted under the Constitution brought about wide-spread 
dismay and desolation. But my friend from Michigan makes another 
assertion, and I can not do better than quote his exact language: 

But this era of protection was followed by the tariff of 1824and 1823, which 
enthused new life into our languishing industries and brought to the country 
a period of marvélous prosperity. é 

My friend then attempts to sustain himself with another quotation 
from Mr. Clay, so decided in its language as to make it almost auda- 
cious to question it. The extract from Mr. Clay’s speech isin these 
words: 


If the term of seven years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which 
this people have enjoyed since the establishment of their present Constitution 
it would be exactly that period of seven years which immediately followed the 
passage of the fF of 1824, 

Let us now look at this seven years of great prosperity, which is so 
forcibly described. 
Certainly here we shall read expressions of no doubtfal significance. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


John Quincy Adams was then President, and I could readily imagine 
the glowing and exultant tones in which he would announce this in- 
tensified prosperity. 

But, alas, we are doomed to disappointment. Instead of prosperity, I 
read this desponding expression from the second annual m of 
Mr. Adams, which he transmitted to Congress December 9, 1826: 

In adverting to the present condition of our fiscal concerns and to the pros- 
pects of our revenue, the first remark that calls our attention is that they are 
less exuberantly prosperous than they were at the corresponding period of last 
year, 

The tariff law of May 22, 1824, so much extolled by the gentleman 
from Michigan, had been in operation two years and a half, and, to put 
the matter in its best light, its fruits were of a very unsatisfactory char- 
acter. This law exacted duties which were specific, compound, and ad 
valorem, the latter being from 12 to 50 per cent. It is quite true that 
two years later Mr. Adams speaks of prosperity, but unfortunately for 
the gentleman’s argument Mr. Adams attributes it to causes very dif- 
ferent from high tariff. It is a matter of history that the prosperity of 
that time was due almost solely to the famine in Europe, and the 
consequent demand upon us for provisions, which enhanced the price of 
our exported agricultural products. 

The act of May 19, 1828, increased the dutiesso that the ad valorem tax 
ranged from 20 to 50 per cent., and that of May 24, 1828, only affected 
wines and spirits, increasing some and decreasing others. 

In his m to Congress of December 2, 1828, Mr. Adams espe- 
cially attributes our prosperity to the famine. He says: 

It has happened in the vicissitudes of the seasons that the harvests of all Eu- 
rope have, to the late summer and autumn, fallen short of their usual average. 

The President then refers to our exports, and says: 


This new element of prospertty, to that part of our agricultural industry which 
is occupied in producing the first article of human subsistence is of the most 
cheering character to the feelings of patriotism. Proceeding froma cause which 
humanity will view with concern, the sufferings of scarcity in distant lands, it 
yields a consolatory reflection that this scarcity is in no respect attributable 
to us. 


After alluding to this dispensation of Providence, Mr. Adams says— 


that in pouring forth from the abundance of our own garners the supplies which 
will partially restore plenty to those who are in need, we shall ourselves reduce 
our stores and add to the price of our own bread. 
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RECIPROCITY NECESSARY. 


It is very clear that our statesmen of that time had perceived that 
some reciprocal relations of trade were essential to our prosperity. It 
was apparent to them that nothing but absolute wants, caused by the 
scarcity of provisions, had forced England to relax the inhibition which 
had been imposed in retaliation for what that country regarded as undue 
discrimination against her manufacturers. 

Mr. Adams certainly felt the force of these conditions, and he alludes 
to the laws of England and says that the legislation of one nation is 
sometimes intentionally made to bear heavily on the interests of 
another. 

Mr. Adams then says: t 


That legislation adapted, as it is meant to be, to the special interests of its own 
people, will often press most unequally upon the several component interests 
of its neighbors, 

Th legislation of Great Britain, when, as has been recently avowed, 
adapted to the depression of a rival nation, will naturally abound with regula- 
tions of interdict upon the productions of the soil or industry of the other which 
come in competition with its own ; and will ipa te EEO eee perhaps even 
bounty, tothe raw material of the other State, which it can not produce itself, and 
which is essential for the use of its manufacturers, competitors in the markets 
of the world with those of its commercial rival. 

These and other considerations caused our wisest statesmen to hesitate 
in acceding to the demands of the extreme protectionists; and others 
beside the President opposed prohibitory tariff laws. Mr. Adams pro- 
ceeded with his message in these words: 

Such is the state ot the commercial legislation of Great Britain as it bears upon 
our interest. It excludes, with interdicting duties, all importation (except in 
time of 1 famine) of the great staple pied anise of our Middle and 
Western tes; it proscribes with equal vigor, bulkier lumber and live-stock 
of the same portion, and also of the Northern and Eastern of our Union. 
It refuses even the rice of the South, unless aggravated with a charge of duty 
upon the Northern carrier who brings it to them. 

Mr. Adams had been a student of the politival and fiscal history of 
the world, and he saw very clearly the baneful effect of such laws upon 
the profitable exchange of our surplus commodities. He asks if there 
is no power to counteract the bias of this foreign legislation; if the self- 
protecting energy of the nation is so helpless— 
that the growers of grain must submit to this exclusion from the foreign mar- 
kets of their produce; that the shippers must dismantle their ships, the trade 
of the North stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve at their 
looms, while the whole people shall pay tribute to foreign industry, to be clad 
in a foreign garb; that the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore the 
balance in favorof native industry, destroyed by the statutes of another realm? 


PREVAILING INFLUENCES, 1824 TO 1831. 

All this does not sound like a period of ‘‘ marvelous prosperity,” as 
pictured by the gentleman from Michigan, nor, to use the language 
of Henry Clay, the period— 
of the greatest prosperity which the people have enjoyed since the establish- 
ment of the present Constitution. 

It seems to me this period abounded in apprehension, and that this 
apprehension arose from the very law which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan speaks of with so much commendation; and it also appears to me 
it was clearly admitted that such prosperity as was enjoyed arose al- 
most entirely from the misfortunes of others whose crops had failed, 
and who, to avoid starvation, were compelled to buy the surplus prod- 
ucts of our farms. 

Mr. Adams was regarded as an advocate of protection, and I wish to 

. commend to the opponents of this bill some of his views as expressed 
in his message, which I will read: 

In our country a uniform experience of forty years has shown that whatever 
the tariff of duties upon articles imported from abroad has the amount of 
importations has always borne an average value nearly approaching to that of 
the exports. ` 

Mr. Adams also said: 

‘The extent of the prosperous commerce of the nation must be regulated by 
the amount of its exports. 

The events preceding the year 1828 had evidently convinced Mr. 
Adams that unless our agricultural interests were prosperous other in- 
dustries would necessarily languish. 

In his message of that year he used these words: 

The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing na- 
tion are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity to 
one of them can operate without extending its influence to the others, 

It will be observed that Mr. Adams’s messages show that the pros- 
perity he alludes to was in spite of the increase of tariff, and he does 
not in any way claim that the change in the tariff has caused the pros- 
pesity. . 

When we come to examine the changes which were made in the law 
of 1824, it is quite apparent that Mr. Clay’s speech was not well con- 
sidered, but was a mere ad capitandum remark by aman who was at that 
time a candidate for the Presidency against the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party. 

HENRY CLAY'S UNACOOUNTABLE MISTAKES, 

The mistakes of Mr. Clay, into which the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Burrows] has naturally fallen, illustrate the fact that when men 
attempt to argue that protection, carried to the extreme of prohibition, 
can benefit the country, they are compelled to adopt erroneous prem- 
rd bs order to reach a conclusion which appears to support their 

es, 


Mr. Clay was generally very accurate in his statements of fact, and 
was never betrayed into error except in arguments designed to uphold 
his pet theory of prohibitory protection; and even in that particular 
kind of argument he has always been much more accurate than any 
others who have espoused these extreme views. I will therefore take 
this speech of Mr. Clay as the nearest approach to exactitude which 
has been reached in this class of argument. 5 

The speech in question was delivered in the Senate Febrnary 2 and 
3, 1832, and the extracts quoted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] are found on page 440, volume 1, Colton’s edition of Clay’s 
5 hes. . 

Ptr. Clay’s evidence of the existence of dismay and desolation during 
the seven years prior to 1824 is stated by him to be— 
1. The people were oppressed and borne down with an enormous load of 


ebt. 
2. The value of property was at the lowest point. 


3. That a deficit in the public revenue existed. 
3 aon our commerce and navigation were threatened with a complete pa- 
ralysis, 


With regard to the first two assertions, as to the state of affairs then 
existing, it must be remembered that the war with Great Britain ter- 
minated in 1815, and the history of all countries shows that the infla- 
tion in some industries caused by war and the stimulation in others, 
which always occurs just after the return of peace, is necessarily fol- 
lowed by depression and reduction in values. It is therefore evident 
that the condition depicted in these two statements, even if they were 
literally exact, can not be justly attributed to the effects of our tariff 
laws, high or low. 

Had the distinguished statesman examined the archives of the Gov- 
ernment he would have found that his last two statements regarding 
á deficiency in the revenue and the decline of commerce and naviga- 
tion are directly contradicted by the records, as will be seen by these 
figures. 

The receipts of the Government from 1816 to 1823, inclusive, aggre- 
gated $196,997,798, and the expenditures, civil and miscellaneous, war, 
Navy, Indians, ions, and interest, during the same period, only 
amounted to $156,560,030, which shows a clear excess of receipts over 
expenditures of $40,437,768, an average annual excess of $5,054,821, 
instead of a deficit, as stated by Mr. Clay. 

The figures I give include eight years, so it can not be said that a 
deficit was brought over from the preceding year; but as I take the 
average, and show that during all those years the average annual re- 
ceipts were more than five millions above the expenditures, it is diffi- 
cult to account for Mr. Clay’s statement that a deficit existed, and 
still more difficult to realize how he could contend that the tariff of 
1816 could have tended to bring about such a result. 

The tonnage of our shipping in 1816 was 1,372,219; in 1824 it had 
increased to 1,389,163, and in 1825 it had further increased to 1,423, - 
111 tons. We therefore see that our commerce and navigation, instead 
of being paralyzed, actually made substantial gains. 

On page 441 Mr. Clay exultingly gives as his proofs of the great pros- 
perity which, he says, existed during the seven years which imme- 
diately followed the passage of the tariff of 1824: 

1. The vast amount of revenue uced by that Mr. Clay’s] system; 

2. Every branch of navigation increased ; 
and, 3, he devotes nearly a fall page to showing an increase in the 
wealth of New York from $52,000,000 to $95,000,000. 

In reply, I will state that the records of the Government show that 
the receipts of the years 1825 to 1831, inclusive, were $169,914,850, 
an average of $24,273,550, and the expenditures during that time were 
$110,993.063, an average of $15,856,152, showing an annual excess of 
$8,417,398. 

Here is a small increase, but it is not due to the tariff, as the records 
show that during the first period, prior to 1824, the payments for in- 
terest averaged over five millions a year, and pensions one year were 
as high as $32,000,000, while during the second period, from 1824 to 
1831, the interest ran below two millions, and pensions averaged only 
about one million a year. It appears, therefore, that the little sur- 
plus in the Treasury was not in any way due to the tariff, $ 

Now, as to commerce: The tonnage of our shipping, which was 
1,423,111 in 1825, instead of increasing, as contended by Mr. Clay, 
actually decreased, and was only 1,267,846 in 1831. 

Mr. Clay is no doubt correct in his assertion that under a high tariff 
there was some concentration of wealth in New York City, and most 
probably the same was true of other large cities. One of the effects of 
a high tariff has usually been to concentrate wealth, and that is one 
of the arguments we make against that system. What Democrats 
want is diffusion of wealth and many happy homes. The exports of 
domestic products constitute another element of.commercial prosperity 
and are intimately connected with the welfare of our shipping, and 
in this matter also the figures are fatal to Mr. Clay’s assertions. 

Our exports of domestic products for the seven years which Mr. 
Clay depicts as years of widespread dismay and desolation aggregated 
$385,529,796, an annual average of $55,095,685. During the seven years 
from 1825 to 1831, which Mr. Clay characterized as the period of the 
greatest prosperity which the people have ever enjoyed, our domestic 
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exports amounted to $406,031,094, an annual average of $57,003,887, 
hardly any greater than the exports during the former period. 

But we must consider that during the first period our population, 
according to the census of 1820, averaged about 9,633,822, while during 
the second period, according to the census of 1830, it was 12,866,020, 
an increase of one-third. 

Now, the prosperity ought to have increased as the population in- 
creased, and as it did not we find that every assertion put forward by 
Mr. Clay to establish the superiority of the tariff of 1824 in its effect 
upon our revenue, commerce, and navigation is actually opposed to the 
facts of the case when tested by the official reports and figures of the 
Government. 

ERRORS EVEN MORE GLARING, 

Astonishing and glaring as these errors are, they are mild and incon- 
siderable when compared with the phenomenal inaccuracies with which 
we are now confronted by many persons in their arguments in support 
of protection by prohibitory tariff, 

The tariff law of 1824 pe a tax upon beef, bacon and hams, oats, 
wheat, butter, and oils, of which had previously been free of duty. 
These were articles of which we produced a large surplus and desired 
to export in large quantities; and itis difficult to see how putting on 
this tax could have any beneficial effect, while it is clear beyond ques- 
tion that our doing so enabled European nations to use such action asa 
pretext to enact similar tariff laws regarding their imports, and thus of 
necessity operating very seriously to our detriment. It was probably 
such laws which Mr. Adams had in his mind when he penned his 
message of December 2, 1828, in which he said that the legislation of 
Great Britain, when— 
adapted to the depression of a rival nation will naturally abound with la- 
tions of interdict upon the productions of the soil orindustry of the other which 
come in competition with its own. 

RETALIATION, 

Now, bear in mind that only four years had elapsed since the law 
was enacted placing a tariff duty on provisions, and already it appeared 
that Great Britain had opened a vigorous retaliation. 

Mr. Adams also informed Congress that Great Britain excluded, with 
interdicting duties, the great staple productions of our Middle and 
Western States, lumber and live-stock of the same section and of the 
Northern and Eastern States, and even the rice of the South. 

I think it can not be doubted that the feature of the law of 1824 
which P aea a duty upon provisions had much to do with the retalia- 
tion of which Mr. Adams so bitterly complained. It had become ap- 
parent even before that early date that injudicious and indiscriminate 
tariff taxation was attended with evil. Mr. Monroe feared that a 
tariff on some articles would not bring about any good to the country 
or to our industries, and that in some instances it was injurious to the 
very interests it was intended to foster. 

The sagacity and foresight of Mr. Monroe caused him to anticipate 
such results, and it may have been this consideration which led him 
to warn Congress against such legislation. He told the country there 
were strong reasons which imposed upon us the obligation to cherish 
and sustain our manufactures, but in doing so he explained that to at- 
tain advantageous results required that the subject should be treated 
with caution. In his message to Congress December 3, 1822, Mr. 
Monroe said: 

Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor of unrestricted 
commerce, provided all nations would concur in it, that there are other stron 
reasons applicable to our situation and relations with other countries which 
impose on us the obl on to cherish and sustain our manufactures. Satisfied, 
however, I am, likewise, that the interest of every part of our Union, even of 
those most benefited by manufactures, uires that this subject should be 
touched with the greatest caution and a critical knowledge of the effect to be 
produced by the slightest change. 

It is very clear that the foresight and admonitions of Mr. Monroe 
were not fully regarded by the Congress which enacted the tariff laws 
of 1824, and that the evils which he anticipated asa result of such legis- 
lation came upon us with even greater force than he apprehended. 

The tarifflaws enacted by Congress February 11, 1825, and May 19 
and 24, 1828, were not framed with such sagacity and knowledge of the 
subject as to produce an amelioration or mitigation of the evils entailed 
upon the country by the law of 1824. 

The law of 1828 imposed a specifie duty upon many articles which 
had previously been subject only to an ad valorem tax. ‘This law de- 
creased the tax upon many kinds of wine, but augmented the tariff 
upon articles manufactured of iron, lead, and also upon hemp, indigo, 
carpets, blankets, and some other articles. r 

These changes in the tariff. tax law do not seem to have been very ma- 
terial, as, after careful examination, I can not find that the tax upon 
any of the articles named in the schedule was increased or dimished to 
any great extent. In support of this view I would mention that the 
records of the Treasury show that the average tariff tax for the last 
half of 1828 and the whole of 1829 was not substantially greater than 
it was prior to the passage of the act of May 24, 1828. 

LAW OF 1828 NOT BENEFICIAL. 

The history of the period clearly shows that this law did not operate 
beneficially upon any part of the country, and it appears to have proved 
decidedly unsatisfactory to those for whose special benefitit was enacted. 


This was admitted, and inferentially deplored, by so staunch a pro- 
tectionist as Mr. Adams, as will be seen by a portion of his last annual 
message, which I will now read: 

The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not acceptable to the great in- 
terests of an rtion of the Union, not even to the interests which it was spe- 
cially intended t to subser vo. 

Let me ask the uncompromising and persistent advocates of the theory 
that the greatest prosperity follows the highest tariff to consider care- 
fully this significant official assertion as to the failure of their views when 
reduced to practice in this instance. This law, says Mr. Adams, bene- 
fited no part of the Union, and was not even advantageous to the in- 
terests which it was specially designed to promote. 

But Mr. Adams did not stop with the bare assertion of such failure of 
the law in question to accomplish the-beneficial effects which were ex- 
pected to have inevitably followed its enactment; he proceeded to specify 
the disastrous results it had entailed in the direct and unequivocal 
terms I will now read: 

Its object was to balance the burdens upon native industry imposed by the 


operation of foreign laws, but not to aggravate the burdens of one section of the 
nion by the relief afforded to another. 


Is it notclear from this language that Mr. Adams, one of theearliest as 
well as one of the foremost and ablest advocates of the protective theory, 
regarded a law that relieved one industry at the expense of others as 
unwise and pernicious? . 

He saw very plainly that it was impossible to maintain the healthy 
prosperity of the country by the operation of laws which had the effect 
of adding to the burdens borne by any important enterprise that others 
might be benefited. 

He then calls the attention of Congress to the necessity of revising the 
tariff act of May 24, 1828, so as to remove the inequalities to which he 
had referred. In making this recommendation to Congress he used 
these emphatic words: 
vating tha barden st he'pianter: d SEIA provieiona ATON 
by the practical experience of its effects, be directed to retain those which im 


protection to native industry, and remove or supply the place of those which 
only alleviate one great national interest by the depression of another. 


“OLD HICKORY.” 


During the campaign which resulted in the election of General Jack- 
son the question of tariff taxation formed a prominent issue. Like 
his predecessor, General Jackson was deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity for such a revision of the tariff laws as would make them, so far 
as practicable, equally beneticial to all the great interests of the country 
in their effects, and in his inaugural address he expressed those views 
in these words: 

With regatd to a proper selection of the subjects of impost, with a view to 
revenue, it would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution, compro- 


mise in which the Constitution was formed requires that the interests of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures should be equally favored. 


Let me now recall to your remembrance the fact that on December 
3, 1822, President Monroe in recommending a revision of existing tariff 
laws insisted that ‘‘this subject should be touched with the greatest 
caution and a critical knowledge of the effect to be produced by the 
slightest change. After the lapse of seven years, imbued with the 
same spirit and animated by the same purpose, President Jackson tells 
Congress that the tariff laws must be revised in a spirit of equity, can- 
tion, and compromise. Caution was the admonition of the thoughtful 
and painstaking Monroe, ‘‘caution’’? was the key-note of the policy 
upon this important question recommended by the impetuous and 
dauntless Jackson, and ‘‘ caution ’’ is now insisted upon by President 
Cleveland. 

On December 8, 1829, President Jackson sent his first message to 
ie, Da and comments upon the effect of the tariff laws in these 
words: 


No very considerable change has occurred during the reeess of Congress in 
the condition of either our agriculture, commerce, or manufactures. The op- 
eration of the tariff has not proved so injurious to the two former or as beneti- 
cial to the latter. as was anticipated. Importations of foreign goods have not 
been sensibly diminished, while domestic competition, under an illusive ex- 
citement, has increased the production much beyond the demand for home 
consumption. The consequences have been low prices, temporary embarrass- 
ments, and partial loss, 

Caution“ had not been observed in framing these tariff laws, and the 
President informs Congress that so far from being beneficial to the 
manufacturers for whose special advantange they had been enacted, 
the opposite effect had resulted, and these very establishments had been 
subjected to ‘‘temporary embarrassments and partial loss.“ 

Let me again ask my eloquent friend from Michigan [ Mr. Burrows], 
where does he find in this picture the evidence of that marvelous pros- 
perity which he claims was the result of the tariff laws of 1824 and 1828? 

Reiterating the idea that caution is indispensable in dealing with 
this delicate and important question of a revision of the tariff laws in 
theinterest ofagriculture, commerce, and manufactures, President Jack- 
son, in this same message, goes on to say: 

To regulate its conduct so as to promote equally the prosperity of these three 


cardinal interests is one of the most difficult tasks of government. 
Under these impressions I invite your attention to the existing tariff, boliev- 


ing that some of its provisions require modification. 
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JACKSON INSISTS UPON CAUTION. 

But General Jackson seems unwilling to leave the subject without 
again emphasizing the necessity of caution in legislation of this charac- 
acter, which he does in these words: 

When we reflect upon the difficulty and delicacy of this operation it is im- 
portant that it should never be attempted but with the utmost caution. 

President Jackson shared the views entertained by Washington and 
Jefferson relative to the superior importance of our agricultural inter- 
ests as compared with commerce and manufactures. This will be 
evident from the passage in this message I will now read: 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected with every 
other, and so superior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely necessary 
to invite to it your particular attention. It is principally as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural productions, and to extend 
their application to the wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the 
fostering care of the Government. 

In the same message the President dwelt upon the importance of re- 
ducing the tariff tax upon articles of necessity, and specially recom- 
mended a reduction in the tax on tea and coffee. In speaking of arti- 
cles upon which he recommends a reduction and which do not come 
in competition with our own products, he says: 


Of these tea and coffee are the most prominent; they enter largely into the 
consumption of the country, and have become articles of necessity to all classes. 
A reduction, therefore, of the exist.ng duties will be felt as a common benefit. 


TARIFF REDUCED ON NECESSITIES. 
Probably it was pursuant to these recommendations that Congress 
the tariff laws of May 20 and May 29, 1830. The act of May 

, 1830, is found in volume 4, page 403, of the Statutes at Large. It 
reduced the duty on coffee from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound, and pro- 
vided that after December 31, 1831, it should be but 1 cent per pound. 
This act also increased the discrimination in the duty on teas imported 
in American vessels. The general purpose of the law appears to have 
been to fix the duty on teas imported from China or other places east 
of the Cape of G Hope in American vessels at about two-thirds the 
tax imposed upon the same article if imported from other places or in 
foreign bottoms. 

One act of May 29, 1830 (ibid, page 419), reduced the tax on molasses 
from 10 cents to 5 cents per gallon, and another act, approved the same 
day, reduced the tax on salt from 20 cents to 15 cents per bushel, and 
after December 31, 1831, to 10 cents per bushel. 

The price of coffee at that time was about 11 cents per pound; mo- 
lasses was about 30 cents per gallon, and salt was selling at about $2.50 
per sack. All of these commodities fell in value after the new duties 
went into effect. 

In the famous veto of the Maysville road, read in Congress May 27, 
1830, President Jackson referred to the tariff-tax Iaw of 1828, and as- 
serted that— 


many of the taxes collected from our citizens through the medium of imposts 
have for a considerable period been onerous, In many particulars these taxes 
have borne severely upon the laboring and less prosperous classes of the com- 
munity, being imposed on the necessaries of life. 


In his nfessage of December 7, 1830, General Jackson asserts that the 
wer to adjust duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
ranches of industry is conferred by the States on the General Govern- 
ment, but holds that the then existing law ‘‘is considered by almost 
all as defective in many of its parts. He therefore recommends that it 
be revised, and states— i 


that the difficulties of adjustment, although great, are far from being insur- 
mountable. x 


In the same message he further considers the effect of the tariff laws 
then in force, and concludes that it is— 
doubtless overrated, both in its evils and advantages. 
JACKSON ADVISES INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 


Jackson also says: 

While the chief object of duties should be revenue, they may be so adjusted 
as to encourage the manufacturers. 

But he strictly adheres to his demand for light taxes on necessities. 
and tells Congress that— 
the present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life unnecessarily high. 

And in discussing the adjustment of duties so as to afford protection 
he said: 

I am well aware that this is a subject of so much delicacy, on account of the 
extended interests it involves, as to require that it should be touched with the 
utmost caution, and that while an abandonment of the policy in which it origi- 
nated—a policy coeval with our Government and pursued through successive 
administrations-is neither expected nor desired, the people have a right to de- 
mand, and have demanded, that it be so modified as to correct abuses and ob- 
viate injustice, 

The act of July 13, 1832, sought to carry into effect the convention, 
between the United States and France, and provided that the tax on 
French wines should be 6 cents per gallon on red, 10 cents on white in 
casks, and 22 cents per gallon on all sorts in bottles. 

On the following day a general law was enacted (Statutes at Large, 
volume 4, 583-594) which was designed to be a general revision 
of the tariff. It imposed specific, compound, and ad valorem duties, 
the latter running from 5 to 50 per cent. 

On March 2, 1833, three tariff laws were approved which aff 
but a few articles paying ad valorem duties. í 


— 


The important ſeature of the tariff legislation of that session was the 
enactment of what was called the compromise act of March 2. 1833. 
(Statutes at Large, volume 4, pages 629-631.) Section 1 of this act 
provided that all duties exceeding 20 per cent, should be reduced by 
annually striking off one-tenth of the excess, and after 1841 one-half 
of the residue should be deducted, and after 1842 the other half shall 
be deducted. 

AGAINST MONOPOLY. 

President Jackson was so strenuously opposed to any system which 
might by any possibility tend to establish monopolies that on April 15, 
1834, he used this forcible language: 

The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determina- 
tion io * * * persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a 
splendid Government supported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical es- 
tablishments that they will find happiness or their liberties protection; but in 
a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, dis- 
Paea pes inert pce age ter fm baba 

Is not this the true, the only method by which we can hope to realize 
the idea of a people's government, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people?“ Under such a government the 
citizens can not be subjected to the rule either of aristocrats or plutocrats, 
but a happy people, protected in their liberties, under an unpreten- 
tious and unostentatious system of government would select their 
rulers from their own body, thereby securing protection to all and 
granting favors or special privileges tonone, Under sucha system the 
unavoidable burdens of Government would be proportionately, if not 
equally, distributed according to the benefits derived from it. - Protec- 
tion to the person being enjoyed by all alike, the burdens of that pro- 
tection would be equally borne by all, while the protection to property 
would fall most heavily upon those most benefited by it; that is, the 
citizen would be called on to contribute to the Government in pro- 
portion to the amount of the property he owned. 

General Jackson still adhered to the principle that protective duties 
should be levied on luxuries, and the necessaries of life be left untaxed. 
And in his message of December 6, 1836, he admonishes Congress in 
these words: 


The giy on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to assist 
in providing for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the release 
of which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. 


It will be observed that the bill now before the House conforms to 
this view of the taxing power, as it places this article (salt) of prime 
necessity on the free-list for the first time since the Democrats sur- 
rendered the administration of the Government nearly thirty years ago. 

THE POOR SHOULD NOT BE BURDENED WITH TAXES, 

In thesame line of Democratic policy of guarding and protecting the 
more necessitous classes of our people from the oppressions of taxation 
which must prove more burdensome to them than to their more for- 
tunate fellow citizens, the President continues: 

To this may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions, Justice and beneyo- 
lence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are 
not necessary to the support of our Government, and tend only to increase the 
wants of the destitute. 

And in his last official utterance, in his farewell address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, this great statesman, this eminent and stead- 
fast Democrat, this true friend of the mechanics and laboring men of 
the country, again urges the idea upon the attention of the country in 
these words of wisdom: 


The tax imposed on goods enhances by so much the price of the commodity 
to the consumer, and as many of these duties are im on articles of necessity, 
which are daily used by the great body of the people, the money raised by these 
imposts is drawn from their pockets. Congress has no right, under the Consti- 
— por to take money from the people unless it is required to execute some of 
the specific powers intrusted to the Government, 

And in the same address, as if to caution the people, he points out 
thatonly certain classes of the community can be anxious for a differ- 
ent system of taxation. I will read his words: 


The corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large manufact- 
uring establishments desire a high tariff to increase their gains. 


On the 4th of September, 1837, Mr. Van Buren sent his special mes- 
sage to Congress, in which he treated the double evil of heavy taxation 
and a surplus revenue in these words: 


To burden the country with increased taxation when there is in fact a large 
surplus revenue would be unjust and unwise. 


PARTY PLATFORMS. 

With the exception of the demand for ‘‘ free commerce with all na- 
tions,” formulated by the Congressional caucus which in 1800 named 
Mr. Jefferson as the candidate of the Republican party, the platforms 
of all parties were silent on the subject of the tariff up to 1840. The 
only approach or pretension to a platform on this question is to be 
found in the resolutions adopted by a ratification meeting held in 
Washington May 11, 1832. 

In 1840 the Democratic platform expressed the principles of the party 
on the tariff in these words: 

Resolved, That 3 and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to fos- 
ter one branch of industry to the detriment of another, 

On this platform Van Buren carried the manufacturing State of New 
Hampshire by 6,386 and Pennsylvania went for Harrison by a majo 
ity of only 2 votes, 
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It is well known that Van Buren’s defeat was occasioned by causes 
entirely different-from the tariff, and this is evidenced by the fact that 
the same words regarding the tariff were incorporated in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1844, and upon that platform Polk was elected, car- 
rying by large votes the following States, whose Representatives here 
to-day are almost unanimons for protection, namely, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and Maine, defeating the great Sage of Ash- 
land upon a platform which demanded— 

A tariff for revenue to defray the necessary expenses-of the Government, and 
agree with special reference to the protection of the domestic labor of 

In 1848 the Democratic party platform reiterated the tariff views of 
1840 and 1844, and repeated these words: 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one industry to the detriment of another. 
and asserted further that: 

The fruits of the t political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled the hopes of the 
Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause of free trade 
by the repeal of the tariff of 1812 and the creation of the more equal, honest, 
and productive tariff of 1846. 

In this campaign, though opposed by General Taylor, the hero of 
Monterey and Buena Vista, the Democrats carried Ohio and Maine, 
and Taylor’s clear majority in Pennsylvania was only 3,074 votes. 

In 1852 the Democracy reaffirmed the tariff resolutions of 1840, 1844, 
and 1848, and with General Pierce as their candidate they carried 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Maine, 
Delaware, and Connecticut. 

In 1856 the Democratic party again, and for the fifth time, incorpo- 
rated the anti-protection sentiments of the platforms of 1840, 1844, 
1848, and 1852, to which they added this forcible and impressive dec- 
laration: 

Resolved, That there are questions connected with the foreign policy of this 
country which are inferior to no domestic question whatever, The time has 
come for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor of free 


seas and progressive free trade throughout the world by solemn manifestations 
to place their moral influence at the side of their successful example. 


And, mark you, it was on this platform that they elected Mr. Buch- 
anan, carrying the manufacturing States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. 

From 1834 to 1842 the imports of goods on which no duty was col- 
lected—namely, goods on the free-list—was almost equal to the impor- 
tations of goods on the dutiable list. 


TIPPECANOE AND TYLER TOO, 


President Harrison died before transmitting any message on the 
tariff, but President Tyler, like all of his other predecessors, discussed 
the tariff laws, and in his special message of the Ist of June, 1841, we 
find this language: 

The act of the 2d of March, 1833, commonly called the Compromise Act, should 
not be altered, except under urgent necessities, which are not believed at this 
time to exist. One year only remains to complete the series of reductions pro- 
vided for by that law, at which time provisions made by the same law, and 
which then will be brought actively in aid of the manufacturing interests of the 
Unfon, will not fail to produce the most beneficial results. 

Notwithstanding this earnest and urgent objection to any alteration 
of the tariff laws then in force, Congress did change them, and we find 
that on the 11th of September, 1841, President Tyler approved a tariff 
act which imposed a duty of 20 per cent. on all commodities then on 
the free-list, as well as on all goods the duty on which was then below 
20 per cent., excepting, however, a lengthy list of articles which were 
specified in the act. 

This law does not appear to have been satisfactory to Mr. Tyler; for 
in his first annual message, submitted to Congress on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1841, he takes up thesubject again, and announces his acquiesence 
in the theory of a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection, in these 
words: 

In imposing duties, however, for the purposes of revenue, aright to discrimi- 


nate as to the articles on which the duty shall be laid, as wellas the amount, neces- 
sarily, and most properly exists. 


TYLER FOR INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 

He then goes on to show that the Government would be greatly 
hampered if this right is not admitted, and says: 

So also the Government may be justified in so discriminating, by reference to 
other considerations of domestic policy connected with our manufactures, 

Andin his tariff veto of the 29th of June, 1842, hediscusses the subject 
again with reference to this particular idea, insisting that Congress had 
the undoubted right, in arranging the revenue laws, to— 


go discriminate as to give incidental protection to manufacturing industry— 
thus to make the burdens which it is compelled to impose upon the people for 
the purposes of government productive of a double benefit. 

This most of the reasonable opponents of protective duties seem willing to 
concede, and if we may judge from the manifestations of public opinion in all 
quarters this is all that the manufacturing interests really require. 

The next tariff law was that of the 30th of August, 1842, which effected 
a general change in the tariff duties, fixing the ad valorem duties at 
from 1 to 50 percent. It added 10 per cent. to the duties on goods 
imported in foreign vessels, and 20 per cent. if imported from places 
east of the Cape of Good Hope in foreign vessels. (Statutes at Large, 
volume 5, pages 548-567.) 

On the 7th of December, 1842, President Tyler sent his second an- 
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nual message to Congress, and tells them that Congressional action 
may be necessary to remedy the defects in the law I have just referred 
to, consequent upon its hasty and hurried passage, and after urging 
that such action should be undertaken in a spirit of moderation anı 

wise discrimination which should cause the people everywhere to 
feel and to know that the Government is careful of the interests of all 
alike,’’ he puts the Congress on its guard in this forcible declaration: 

Extravagant duties defeat their end and object. 


And in his last message, the 3d of December, 1844, President Tyler 
again discusses the subject of taxction in this unpretending but forci- 
ble language: 

This important power of taxation, which, when exercised in its most re- 
stricted form, is a burden on labor and production, is resorted to under various 
pretexts for purposes having no aflinity to the motive which dictated the grant. 

He then points out the evil consequences of the injudicious exercise 
of the power, and concludes: 

It may be laid down as an axiom founded in moral and political truth, that no 
greater taxes should be imposed than are necessary for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, and that whatever exists beyond should be reduced 
or modified. 

What was morally and politically true in 1844 can not be untrue or 
unsound in policy in 1888, and the underlying principle of the bill now 
under consideration is reduction or modification of the present system 
of unnecessary, excessive, and oppressive taxation. 

POLK ADVISES INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 


President Polk, having been triumphantly elected on the platform 
of principles, including the part relating to the subject of tariff taxa- 
tion, which I have already quoted, it was to be expected that he would 
address himself to this important question, and in his inaugural ad- 
dress he quotes as the true doctrine in the matter the official declara- 
tion of his party in 1840: 

Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one branch 
of industry to the detriment of another. 

And proceeds to explain his individual views upon the question in 
these words: 

I have heretofore declared to my fellow-citizens that, in my - it is 
the duty of the Government to extend, as far as it may be practicable to do 80, 
by its revenue laws and all other means within its power, fair and just protec- 
tion to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, manu- 
factures, the mechanice arts, commerce, and navigation,’ 

To this he added his express sanction or approval of the present 
Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 
On this point Mr. Polk said: 

I have also declared my opinion to be in favor of a tariff for revenue,” and 
that in adjusting the details of such a tariff I have sanctioned such moderate 
discriminating duties as would produce the amount of revenue needed, and, at 
the same time, afford reasonable incidental protection to our home industry,” 
and that I was ‘‘ opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and not for revenue.“ 

He then considers the question of taxation in its constitutional as- 
pects, and says: 

In executing this power by levying a tariff of duties for the support of — 
ernment the raising of revenue should be the object and protection the incident, 
To reverse this semen and make protection the object and revenue the incident, 
would be to inflict manifest injustice upon all other than protected interests. 

He then argues that a properly adjusted tariff for revenue will in- 
evitably afford all the protection government can justly confer on any 
industry, and shows how injustice would result from the opposite 
practice. 

The largest portion of our ple are agriculturists; others are employed 
in DARAMATE commerce, 1 — 71 the mechanic arts. To me ea 
branch of this home industry for the benefit of another would be unjust. No 
one of these interests can rightfully claim an advantage over the others, or to 
be enriched by impoverishing the others. All are equally entitled to the fos- 
tering care and poe of the Government. In exercising a sound discre- 
tion in levying discriminating duties within the limit prese d, care should 
be taken that it is done in a manner not to benefit the wealthy few at the ex- 
pense of the toiling millions, by taxing lowest the luxuries of life, or articles of 
superior quality and high price, which can only be consumed by the wealthy, 
and highest the necessaries of life, or articles of coarse quality and low price, 
which the poor and great mass of our people must consume, 

If Mr. Polk’s life had been prolonged to this time he could not have 
portrayed the injustice wrought by the law which the bill under con- 
sideration seeks to modify or amend more graphically than he did in 
this pre-vision of how such a law would inevitably operate. The very 
system of taxation which Mr. Polk tells Congress should be carefully 
avoided has been arbitrarily forced upon the country with just the re- 
sults that were foreseen. 

LUXURIES, NOT NECESSITIES, SHOULD BE TAXED, 

In his first annual message, sent to Congress on the 2d of December, 
1845, President Polk again endeavors to impress upon the N: ational 
Legislature the necessity of equity, justice, and caution in exerci 
the taxing power, to the end that all interests be equally guarded by 
the Government. Mr. Polk said: 

The terms “protection to domestic industry“ are of popular import, but they 
should apply, under a just system, to all the various branches of industry in our 
country. The farmer or planter who toils yearly in his fields is engaged in 


‘domestic industry,” and is as much entitled to have his labor protected“ ag 
the manufacturer. 


Attention is then called to the inequalities of the taxes exacted by 
the law of 1842, of which the President says: 


They are prohibitory on some articles and partially so on others, and bear 
most heavily on articles of common necessity, and but lightly on articles of lux- 
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ury. It is so framed that much the greatest burden which it imposes is thrown 
on labor and the poorer classes, who are least able to bear it, while it protects 
capital and exempts the rich from paying their just proportion of the taxation 
required for the support of the Government. 

I can imagine no more accurate description of the wrongs perpetrated 
by the present tariff-tax law which the Democratic party has for many 
years been trying to amend and modify. ` 

And the President goes on with his merciless exposition of the enor- 
mities of the law of 1842. He says further: 

Articles of prime necessity or of coarse quality and low paoe used by the 
masses of the ple are, in many instances, subiected by it to heayy taxes, 
while the arti of finer quality and higher price or luxury which can be used 
only by the opulent are lightly taxed. 


As in 1845 so in 1888 the Democratic party, the real party of the | 


people, seeks to correct the flagrant iniquity of making the working- 
man pay heavy taxes on the common blankets and clothing he and his 
family must use, while thediamonds, the laces, the silks, and the satins 
of the capitalist have to pay a tax which, in comparison, is merely nomi- 
nal. 


Then, as now, the Democratic party disclaimed any hostility to the 
manufacturers, On this point, in the same message, Mr. Polk said: 
In recommending to Congress a reduction of the present rates of duty, anda 
revision and modification of the act of 1842, I am far from entertaining opinions 
unfriendly to the manufacturers. * The advantage under any system of 
indirect taxation, even within the revenue standard, must be in fayor of the 
manufacturing interests, and of this no other interest will complain. 


RECOMMENDS AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


The President then recommends the adoption of ad valorem duties 
as the most equitable system of indirect taxation which can be im- 
posed. His views upon this point are thus explained: 

By the ad valorem principle all articles are taxed according to their cost.or 
value, and those which are of inferior quality or of small cost bear only the 
pice haa fee teat of the tax with those which are of superior quality or greater 
cost 

There can be but little doubt the opinions and recommendations of 
President Polk were largely instrumental in inducing the Twenty- 
ninth Congress to prepare the famous tariff-tax bill of 1846, which was 
ably, and in some instances acrimoniously, debated by the more promi- 
nent of the great men who then guided the destinies of the country. 

July 25 and 27, 1846, Daniel Webster spoke upon the great tariff bill 
which became the law three days later. He explained his position on 
the tariff question, and defended himself from the charge of inconsist- 
ency. He said: 


I have said many times, and it is true, that up to the year 1824 the people of 
that part of the country to which I belong, 1 to commerce, hay- 
ing been successful in commerce, their capital being very much engaged in 
commerce, were adverse to entering upon a system of . 
tions. Every member in Congress from the State of Massachusetts, the 
exception of one, I think, voted against the act of 1824. 

Mr. Webster then explained that the bill of 1824, which increased 
duties, was passed principally by the people of the Middle States, but 
the enactment of the law induced New England to erect factories and 
that: 

She wentinto the manufacturing operations, not from original choice, but from 
the necessity or the circumstances in which the public councils had placed her; 
and for one I resolved then, and have tained that resolution ever since, 

having compelled the Eastern States to go into these operations for a live- 
lihood, the country was bound to fulfill the just expectations which it had in- 
spired, 

Mr. Webster was, however, very moderate in his expressions. He 
said Mr. Clay’s speech, which ushered in the bill of 1824, was called 
by him a speech for an American system.“ He said he had investi- 
gated the subject and studied the Constitution, and— 
the sentiments of the great men who framed it; I hope I have studied with 


more care the condition of the country when the convention assembled toform 
e yet I do not know that I have much, sir, to retract or to change on these 
points. 


It thus seems that on the general question of tariff Mr. Webster had 
not materially altered his views since 1824, when heand his Massachu- 
setts colleagues had voted side by side with the representatives of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States. 

He dissented from the views of some of the opponents of the bill, 
who, he said, seemed— i 
to argue the question as if all domestic industry were confined to the produc- 
tion of manufactured articles; as if the employment of our own capital and 
our own labor in the occupations of commerce and navigation were not as em- 
phatically domestic industry as any other occupation, * * * 

One man makes a yard of cloth at home, another raises agricultural products 
and buys a yard of imported cloth. Both these are equally the earnings of 
domestic l and only questions that arise in the case are two; The 
first is, which is the best mode under all the circumstances of obtaining the ar- 
ticle? The second is, how far this question is proper to be decided by Govern- 
ment, and how far it is proper to be left to individual discretion. There is no 
fi ion for the distinction which attributes to certain employment the pecu- 
liar appellation of American industry, and it is in my judgment extremly un- 
wise to attempt such discriminations, 


- DALLAS’s VOTE CARRIES ACT OF 1846. 

It would seem from this that Mr. Webster agreed with the Demo- 
cratic idea that the manufacturer was not the only citizen whose pur- 
suit could properly be distinguished as domestic industry. But not- 
withstanding his own unanswerable reasoning upon this point, Mr. 
Webster voted against the bill, and the Senate was evenly divided (28 
to 28), which left the decision of the question with the Vice-President, 


Mr. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, who voted for the bill, thus passing it by 
the vote of a leading Democrat of the great manufacturing State whose 
Representatives, with one or perhaps two honorable exceptions, now 
clamorously demand the perpetuation of the inèqualities and hardships 
which the tariff-tax laws now enforce. 

The tariff law of the 30th of July, 1846, imposed ad valorem duties 
only, and as it thus taxed articles in proportion to their cost or value, 
its practical effect was to enforce the Democratic doctrine of a low tax 
on the coarser and cheaper articles consumed by the great body of the 
people and a heavier tax on the finer and higher-priced articles (lux- 
uries), which none but the opulent could afford to buy. 

In Mr. Polk’s second message, sent to Congress on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1846, he states that the tariff law of that year not having gone into 
effect until the Ist of December, no opportunity had been afforded to 
form an opinion of its probable effect on the revenue and the business 
of the country, but he proceeds to contrast the principles established 
by the recent law with those of the act of 1842, of which latter he said: 


By it the taxes were imposed , not for the legitimate purpose of raising rev- 
enue, but to afford advantages to favored classes at the expense of a large ma- 
jority of their fellow-citizens. Those employed in agriculture, mechanical pur- 
suits, commeree, and navigation, were compelled to contribute from their sub- 
stance to swell the profits and ove: wealth of the conpra valy taw who 
had invested their capitalin man ures. The taxes were not lev in pro- 
portion to the value of the articles upon which they were imposed, but, widely 
departing from this just rule, the lighter taxes were, in many cases, levied upon 
articles of luxury and high price, and the heavier taxes upon those of necessity 
and low price consumed by the great majority of the people. 


MANUFACTURERS BENEFITED. 


Elsewhere in the same message the President predicts that another 
beneficial effect of the new law will be the permanent establishment of 
the system for the reason that capitalists who have made or shall make 
investments in manufacturing enterprises will be satisfied with the re- 
sults, and will know what they can rely upon. This, he insists, could 
not be the case under the old system, because— 7 5 

High protective duties, from their unjust operation upon the masses of the 
people, can not fail to give rise to extensive d isfaction and compiaint and 
to constant efforts to change or repeal them, rendering all investments in man- 
ufactures uncertain and precarious, 

The demand now resounding throughout the country for the modi- 
fication of the existing oppressive system of high duties gives emphasis 
and point to this cogent reasoning. 

By the opening of the Thirtieth Congress the law of 1846 had been 
in operation for twelve months, and the results had more than justi- 
fied the expectations of its authors, and in his third annual message, 
transmitted to Congress on the 7th of December, 1847, President 
Polk refers to what it had accomplished in these terms of reasonable 
exultation: 

Its effects are visible in the great and almost unexampled prosperity which 
prevails in every branch of business, While the repeal of the prohibitory and 
restrictive duties of the act of 1812, and the substitution in their place of rea- 
sonable revenue rates levied on articles imported according to their actual value, 
have increased the revenue and augmented our foreign trade, all the great in- 
terests of the country have been advanced and promoted. ‘The great and im- 
ponani interests of agriculture, which had been not only too much neglected 

ut actually taxed under the protective policy for the benefit of other interests, 
have been relieved of the burdens which that policy imposed on them, and our 
farmers and planters, under a more justand liberal commercial policy, are find- 
ing new and profitable markets abroad fortheiraugmented products. Our com- 
merce is rapidly increasing, and is extending more widely the circle of inter- 
nati exchanges. 

The message then calls attention to the fact that the reduced taxation 
has been advantageous to the manufacturing as well as to other in- 
dustries, and I think, Mr. Chairman, those who oppose the bill we are 
now considering on the ground that it will prove injurious to our man- 
ufacturing interests will do well to ponder the lessons of experience 
under a low-tariff law as taught in these words: 

While the interests of agriculture, of commerce, and of navigation have been 
enlarged and invigorated, it is highly gratifying to observe that our manufact- 
ures are also in a prosperous condition. None of the ruinous effects upon this 
interest which were apprehended by some as the result of the operation of the 
revenue system established by the act of 1816 have been experienced. On the 


contrary, the number of manufactories and the amount of capital invested in 
them are steadily and rapidly increasing. 


PRICE OF LABOR AUGMENTED. 


Another point to which I wish specially to call the attention of those 
who profess to be the peculiar champions of labor is forcibly touched 
upon by Mr. Polk in these words: 

While capital invested in manufactures is yielding adequate and fair profits 
under the new system, the wages of labor, whether employed in manufactures, 
agriculture, commerce, or navigation, have been augmented. Thetoiling mill- 
ions whose daily labor furnishes the supply of food and raiment and all the 
other necessaries and comforts ot life are receiving higher wages and more 
steady and anent employment than in any other country or at any pro- 
vious period in our own history. 

I propose to consider this feature of the subject under discussion 
more fully at another part of my argument, but in passing I ask the 
self-appointed and vociferous friends of labor to note the fact that the 
tariff law of 1846—the embodiment of the idea of a tariff for revenue, 
with incidental protection ’’—gave increased wages to labor in manu- 
factories as well as in every other branch of domestie industry.“ 

The experience of the ensuing year fully vindicated the confidence 
of the Democrats in the wisdom and justice of the tariff-for-revenue 
law, and in his fourth annual message of the 5th of December, 1848, 
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President Polk again calls attention to the gratifying results of the law, 
in these words: 

Whi the of high] oteoti d hibi duties the 
un boos PATAS thas dante ot tun DEM hate aan GOUNA, Seay hers 
been relieved from the heavy amounts with which they were burdened under 
former laws in the form of increased prices or bounties paid to favored classes 
and pursuits. 

The President then points out that experience has falsified the pre- 
dictions of the high-protective theorists, On this point Mr. Polk said: 

1 and igati thi i of = 
A Socios ana M ther pedis etna ines BA S atonad thes 
was to have been anticipated. 

TAYLOR IXDORSES INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 

Dissensions in the Democratic party wholly disconnected with its 
policy on the tariff enabled the Whigs toelect their candidate, General 
Taylor, in 1848, and in his inaugural address the newly elected Presi- 
dent declared: 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to Congress 
as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and protection to the 
great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 

And in his first annual message, December 24, 1849, he said: 

I recommend a revision of the tariff and its adjustment on a basis which may 
augment the revenue. I do not doubt the right or duty of Congress to encour- 
age domestic industry, which is the great source of national as well as individ- 

wealth and prosperity. 

Educated as a soldier, and never having bestowed any great study or 
reflection on political or economic questions, it is well-known that 
General Taylor was largely under the influence of certain leaders of the 
Whig party who had always been o; tothe doctrine embodied in 
the tariff-for-revenue law of 1846, which readily accounts for this rec- 
ommendation to return to the policy of the law of 1842. 

But his early death elevated Mr. Fillmore, a learned, thoughtful, 
and conservative adherent of the Whig school of politics, to the Presi- 
dential office, and in his first annual message of the 2d of December, 
1850, he cautioned Congress against a return to the old system in lan- 
guage as plain and unmistakable as had been used by Mr. Polk. He 
said: 

A high tariff can never be permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction and will 
be changed. It excludes competition, and thereby invites the investment of 


capifal in manufactures to such excess that when changed it brings distresa, 
bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled by its faithless protection. 


FILLMORE OPPOSES A PROHIBITORY TARIFF. 


In his third annual message, of the 6th of December, 1852, he reit- 
erates his opinion as to the advisability of a protective tariff, but re- 
peais his former caution: 

Duties, however, should not be fixed at a rate so high as to exclude the foreign 
article; but should be so graduated as to enable the domestic manufacturer fairly 
to compete with the foreigner in ourown markets, and by this competition to re- 
duce the price of the manufactured article to the consumer to the lowest rate at 
which it can be produced. 

With the triumph of the Democracy in the election of 1852 there was 
a marked change in the feelings and opinions of the Executive, and in 
the second annual message of President Pierce, of the 4th of December, 
1854, we find these words: 

I therefore renew my recommendation for a reduction of the duties on imports. 
‘The report of the Secretary of the Treasury presents æ series of tables showing 
the opcration of the revenue system for several successive years, and as.the gen- 
eral principle of the reduction of duties with a view to revenue, and not protec- 
tion, may now be od as the settled policy of the country, I trust that little 
difficulty will be encountered in settling the details of a measure to that effect. 

This recommendation was renewed in the succeeding message (De- 
cember 31, 1855), and the position of the country on the question of 
tariff taxation is thus stated: 

It is now so generally conceded that the purpose of revenue alone can justify 
the imposition of duties on imports that in readjusting the impost tables and sched- 
- ules which unquestionably require essential modifications, a departure from tho 
principles of the present tariff is not antici 

The Congress to which the message containing these expressions 
were transmitted enacted the tariff law of March 3, 1857. 

This law was exclusively ad valorem, the rates running from 4 to 
30 per cent., and the free-list was exten:led so as to embrace many 
articles which under previous laws had been subject to duty. 
Under the operation of this law the average tariff taxation upon all 
dutiable goods was about 29 per cent., and upon the total net im- 
portations it averaged about 15 percent. The vote in the House 
of Representatives was 122 for the bill and 72 against it. In the 
Senate the vote was 33 for the bill and only 8 against it. This vote 
was taken upon the bill as reported by the conferees of the House 
and Senate. 

The shadow of impending events had already absorbed public at- 
tention to an extent which, in a measure, excluded matters of a 
purely economic character; but, nevertheless, neither ef the plat- 
forms in 1860 were silent upon the tariff question. 


PLATFORMS OF 1890. 


latform of the Republican convention which 
expressed the views of that body upon the 


Section 12 of the 
nominated Mr. Linco 
tariff in these words: 


That, while providing reyennue for the support of the General Government b 
duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of these 8 


as to encourage the development of the industrial interest of the whole country; 
and we commend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the work- 
ingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and 
manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to 
the nation commercial prosperity and independence. 

Let me ask my Republican friends who now denounce the doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, as disguised 
free trade, if they can find in this first authoritative utterance of 
their party upon the tariff—the Philadelphia platform of 1856 being 
absolutely dumb upon the question—let me ask them, I say, if they 
ean find in these words any pons interpretation other than that 
protective duties should be levied to provide for the support of the 
General Government? What is it that has converted sound Repub- 
licanism in 1860 into free-trade heresy since that time? 

Both the Democratic conventions of 1860, which nominated Breck- 
inridgeand Douglas, reaffirmed the declaration of principles adopted 
by the Cincinnati convention of 1856, thereby adopting and asserting 
the tariff principles which had governed the party since 1840. 

In 1864 the platforms of both parties were Silent upon the tariff, 
both organizations being absorbed in the struggle to secure the 
triumph of the Union arms, but in 1868 the question was again made 
a prominent one in the platforms of both parties. x 

The tariff acts of August 5 and December 24, 1861; June 30, 1864; 
March 3, 1865; March 16, June 1, July 28, 1866; March, 1867; February 
and July, 1868; February, 1869, July 14 and December 22, 1870; May 
i and June 6, 1872, were all enacted at a time when revenue was the 
absorbing question of the Government, and the influence of certain 
sections was snch as to get tariff laws framed for their benefit. The 
effects of these laws were very unequal and they were not always in 
the interest of labor. 

PLATFORMS OF 1868. 

The demands for reform were so manifest that the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1868 seemed to regard some pies upon this subject as advis- 
able, and probably it was dae to this we find that the fourth resolu- 
tion of the Republican platform upon which General Grant was nom- 
inated and elected declares: 

It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized and re- 
duced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 

The difference between Republican professions and performance 
was never more strikingly exemplified than in this instance. In the 
platform the party professes to be solicitous for the reduction of 
taxation in the interest of labor, but when the workingmen had 
been gulied and duped by this high-sounding and fair-seeming pro- 
fession, and the party was firmly intrenched in power, the system- 
atic discrimination in favor of the rich and against the poor was at 
once inaugurated, and 1 feel justified in charging that it has been 
stubbornly persisted in ever since. One of the first enactments 
after the above declaration was to double the value of the bonds 
held by the wealthy and so mitre % the scheme of taxation that the 
burden of their payment should fall only on the labor of the coun- 
try. From the time this deceptive utterance was promulgated, to 
this date, the Democratic party has zealously but uselessly striven 
to force the Republican party to redeem its professions. They point 
now, with an effrontery thatis almost sublime, to their reductions in 
taxation, and call upon the laboring men of the country to unite in 
their exultation, but when their boasted achievements in this mat- 
ter are examined and analyzed, it is found that almost every tax 
reduced or removed has in effect relieved the wealthy classes of 
something of their fair share of the burdens of government, and the 
load laid upon the poor has been proportionally increased. 

Let us turn now, Mr. Chairman, from this surprising example of 
nnfalfilled political promises to the simple, straightforward, and 
upright course of the Democratic party upon this very question. 

In May, 1868, the Republicans secured the support of the people 
by the profession I have quoted. In July of the same year the De- 
mocracy declared in favor of— 

a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such Si haay taxation under the in- 
ternal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manufaect- 
ures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least burden v 
and best promote and encourage, the great industrial interests of the country. 


And ever since that declaration the Democracy, in a feeble minority 
in Congress and without a single Federal office, as in the majority 
in this Hall, and in iou of the administrative branch of the 
Government, has steadfastly and persistently endeavored to enforce 
this policy, and has been uniformly thwarted by the solid Repub- 
lican opposition. 

GRANT ADVISES MODIFYING THE TARIFY. 

Probably the same conditions which impressed the Chicago con- 
vention influenced General Grant to make recommendations on this 
subject. In his first annual message, dated December 6, 1869, he 
says: N 

It may be advisable to modify taxation and tariff in instances where unjust or 
purdensome discriminations are made by the present laws. 

At that time nearly every imported article was subject to duty, 
the reports of fhe Treasury Department showing that but 4 per cent 
of the importations of the preceding year were free from duty; and in 
his third annual message General Grant recommended that articles 
„ which were not produced at home shall be admitted 
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In 1872 the Liberal Republican platform, which was subsequently 
adopted by the Democratie party, declared: 

We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unnecessarily interfere 
with the industry ofthe people, * and recognizing that there are in our 
midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opinion with regard to the ective 
systems of protection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the 

plein their Congressional districts and the decision of Congress thereon, wholly 
Free from Executive interference or dictation. 

In the same year the Republicans adopted a platform which de- 
clared— 

That revenue, except so much as may be derived from a tax upon tobacco and 

_ liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the details of which should 
be so adjasted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, and promote the 
industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

What a falling off is here! In 1872 the Republicans expressly stipu- 
lated that part of the necessary revenue should be derived from taxes 
on tobacco and liquors, and now, sixteen years later, they have the 
boldness to refuse the general demand for reduction in taxation upon 
the necessaries of life, and they propose to win the confidence of 
the ple by promising a reduction in the tax upon luxuries. 

In his sixth annual message, dated December 7, 1874, General Grant 
said: 

I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tariff. 

Those artisies of mannfacture w ieh di roduce a Cone APAONE part of but do 
not produce the whole, that part which wo do not produce should be entered free 
also. I will instance fine wools, dyes, etc. These articles must be imported to 
form a part of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods. 

The tariff acts of June 22, 1874, February 8 and March 3, 1875, 
July 1, 1879, June 14, 1880, May 6 and December 23, 1882, and March 
3, 1833, are so recent that most of the members of the House are 
quite familiar with the features of those laws. None of them were 
of any relief to the people, and in 1876, towards the close of General 
Grant’s administration, there was an earnest and general demand for 
reform. 

PLATFORMS OF 1876. 


The Democratic platform of 1876 forcibly and vigorously asserted: 

We denounce the prosent tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, as a 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false 9 It yields a dwindling, 
not a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize 
afew. It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
It has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas; it has cat down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, 
obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor, It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters — g. enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all castom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

And on this masterly and unequivocal declaration of hostility to the 
system of governmental taxation for protection the Democratic can- 
didate, Mr. Tilden, received a majority of a quarter of a million of 
‘the popular vote, and, in all probability, a million majority of all 
the Caucasian votes cast at that election. 

The Republican platform of 1876 is remarkable in one feature, at 
least. It is the first authoritative utterance of the party in which 
one can find even an insinuation of the doctrine of tariff taxation 
solely for protection. But the new departure of the party on this 
question is not boldly announced; it is, as IT have said, only insin- 
uated, as will be seen by these words: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of the pub- 
lic debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, so far as pos- 
sible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and advance 
the prosperity of the whole country. 

Four years later, however, they had become slightly bolder, and 
in the platform of 1880 the Republican party asserted: 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

It will be observed that it is still admitted that duties are to be 
levied for the purpose of revenue, but it must be admitted that this 
party declaration is susceptible of the construction that the raising 
of revenue should be subordinated to the protection of favored enter- 

rises. 

£ £ Contrast this with the direct and positive declaration of the Democ- 
racy in 1876: x 

Wo demanà that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue— 
which demand that party renewed in 1880, in the brief, explicit, and 
comprehensive formula— 

a tariff for revenue only 

and we see at once one of the essential antagonisms between the two 
parties. ‘The one party, the Republican, by dubious utterances which 
admit of different constructions, induced the working classes, the 
Ww earhers, who cast the majority of the votes, to intrust them 
with power which has been exercised only to advance the selfish in- 
terests of certain fayored classes and to secure advantages for the 
party. The other party, the Democratic, avows its objects in posi- 
tive and unequivocal language, moves directly to the accomplishment 
of that object, and employs whatever power it obtains to advance 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole country. 


GARFIELD FAVORS AGRICULTURE. 


The demand for reduction in tariff had now become intense, and 
the farmers were demanding a revision which Rabo Saab them some 
relief from the burdens to which they were subjected. Mr. Garfield 


seemed to appreciate their just demands, and in his inaugnral ad- 
dress said: 

The interests of agriculture deserve mora attention from the Government than 
they have yet received. The farms of the United States afford homes and employ- 
ment for more than one-half of-our people, and furnish much the largest part of 
all our exports. As the Government lights our coasts for the protection of mar- 
iners and for the benefit of commerce, so it should give to the tillers of the soil 
the best lights of practical science aml experience. 


Preparatory to a general revision of the tariff the first session of 
the Forty-seventh Congress enacted a law creating a Tariff Commis- 
sion, and this body, after a most thorough investigation of the char- 
acter of the changes which were necessary to the best interests of 
the industries of the country, made a most elaborate report, in which 
they recommended a reduction of the tariff of about 20 per cent. 
After this, President Authur presented his message of December 4, 
1882, in which he used these words: 

The present tariff system is in many respects unjust. It makes uneqnal dis- 
tributions, both of its burdens and its benefits. This fact was practically recog- 
nized by a majority of each House of Congress in the passage of the act creating 
the Tariff Commission. The report of that Comm m will be placed before 
you at the beginning of this session, and will, I trust, afford you such informa- 
tion as to the condition and propecia of tho various commercial, agricultural, 
manufacturing, mining, and other interests of the conntry, and contain such sug- 
gestions for statutory revision as will practically aid your action upon this im- 
portant subject. 

This advice of President Arthur, and the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the Tariff Commission seems to have absorbed 
the attention of the Forty-seventh Congress in its second session. 
The fufluences against reform were, however, so powerful that the 
results were far from satisfactory, and the law enacted March 3, 
1883, so far from reducing, actually increased the burdens of the 

eople. 

Bae HOW TEE TARIFF AFFECTS LABOR. 


And this has been the peculiar and distinctive characteristic of 
Republican tariff legislation 1 ao the last twenty years. 
Their orators and political writers have vied with each other in 
their efforts to proclain that they only sought the welfare and pros- 
perity of the poor wage-worker. 

The eredulous mechanic, artisan, and farmer have been too easily 
duped and beguiled. : 

The absolute groundlessness of their assertions has been most 
clearly demonstrated in an address of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, de- 
livered in Detroit, January 11, 1883, from which I read these words: 

Tho highest tariff taxes upon iron that were ever known in this country were 
levied from 1828 to 1840. During that period, as the manufacturers testified be- 
fore a protectionist committee of Congress, they made no increase of wages what- 
ever. Between 1840 and 1842 the duties on iron were reduced, with no perceptible 
effect upon wages. In the middle of 1842 the duties were more than doubled, and 
remained high until December, 1846. Official inquiries being made in the autumn 
of 1845, not one manufacturer pretended that he increased wages. 


The author of the address from which this extract is taken is a 
life-long Republican, and one of the leading lawyers of the New 
York bar. 

Note the significant fact that from 1828 to 1846, a period of 18 
years under high tariff, made higher in 1842, there was no advance 
of wages to the laborer. But I read further: 

In December, 1846, the duties were cut down about one-third, and so remained 
until July, 1857. 

The manufacturers during that period very largely increased wages in the iron 
trade as well as in every other. There never was before, and there never has 
been since, so rapid an advance in the wages of manufacturing workmen of all 
classes, estimated in gold value, as between 1846 and 1860; during which time the 
tariff taxes were lower than they have ever been at any other time since 1812. 


Will the gentlemen who now overwhelm us with their eloquent, if 
not vindictive, animadversions upon all who dare assert the advisabil- 
ity of at least trying a lower rate of tariff taxation, please tell us how 
they reconcile the fact that wages did advance largely under the low. 
tariff of 1846 with their pretensions? Again I read: . 

The census of 1880 shows conclusively that the highest wages are paid by those 
employers who are not, and can not be, benefited by protection, and that the low- 
est wages are paid by the protected classes. The average annual wages of all the 
persons employed in manufactures were $346. The average wages of employés in 
the protected cotton manufacture were $244, in the protected woolen manufxeture 
$293, and in the 22 silk manufacture $292, all being below the general aver- 
age. On the other hand, the average is raised by the high wages paid in innu. 
merable other branches of manufacture, all of which are oppressed and dragged 
down by the heavy taxes which the tariff lays upon their raw materials. 


If our friends, the enemies of equal taxation, can answer the as- 
sertion and the logic of Mr. Shearman in this extract, why have 
they not done so during the five years it has been before the public? 
He says further: 

Even in the iron manufacture, where women and children can not be employed, 
and where, therefore, wages avorago higher, the census shows that the average 
wages of iron workers were only $1.25 a day, while the unprotected ters all 
over the country earned from $1.50 to $2.50, and even farm hands earned an aver- 
age of nearly $1.50 per day. 

Here is “ confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ” of the verity 
of the Democratic = that high wages can not be secured by 
subjecting the people to high taxation. And the proof is clinched in 
these words: 

Thus the census returns (which, it must always be eee are made up 
from statements of the manufacturers themselves, whose interest it is to show a 
different state of facts) clearly establish that the more protection is given to any 
class the less wages that class pays to its workmen. 
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WAGES HERE AND IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

Apparently satisfied with the wreck he has made of the preten- 
sion that a high tariff increases wages in this country, Mr. Shearman 
foes on to demolish the cognate argument that, at least, wages are 

ligher here than in England because of the beneficent operation of 
the tariff. 

Upon this point he says: 8 

Int it is constantly said that, at any rate, wages in this country are higher than 
in England, and that this is due to protection. 

Now, nothing can be more clear than that protection never helped to make 
wages higher in this country than in England, use it is a fact, perfectly well 
established, that there was more difference between mechanics’ wages in England 
and in this country before we had a protective tariff than there is to-day. Ina 
statement made to the tariff commission by a strong protectionist, who manufact 
ures the same ese both in Ireland and New Jersey, he admitted that, under 
our present stringent protective system, the wages of the workmen whom he em- 
ploys in his American factory have been steadily going down, while the wages of 
the workmen whom he employs in his Irish factory have been steadily going up. 

How is this, gentlemen of the high taxation idolatry? The same em- 
ployer admits that in the same industry wages are going down in 
America and simultaneously going up in poor oppressed Ireland, whose 
very name has become a synonym of poverty, privatiou, and hardship. 

Having disposed of the idea that protection increases wages gener- 
ally, Mr. Shearman discusses some special industries. 

Regarding the cotton and woolen manufactures he says: 

An official report on these manufactures, issued by the State Department in 
October, 1882, states that the wages paid on average in England, compared with 
vaos paid in America for the same number of hours’ work, shows the following 
result: 

Wages paid for fifty-two weeks of sixty-four hours each. 


In England. | In America. 


Cotton manufacturers e ee now 


$244 
Woolen manufacturers 293 


Thus it will be seen that already protection has attained its test triumph, 
and accomplished the purpose for which, in fact, it was intended, that of — — 
down the wages of the American operative to a point lower than that of the 
Englishman. But even these figures do not show all that has been accomplished, 
for they show the English wages in 1881 and the American wages in the spring 
of 1880; since that time American wages have been reduced and English wages 
have been raised. An English expert, who examined the whole subject carefully 
in 1879, found that American workmen in cotton mills did about 25 per cent. more 
work than English workmen did for the same money. Surely protection has been 
an incalculable blessing to the poor working people in the cotton and woolen 
factories of New England. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE PRICE OF LABOR. 

There is but one practicable method to increase the price of any 
article, and that is to increase the demand for it. hen the de- 
mand for provisions or any other article is active, we all know that 
the market price of that article advances. 

Demand and supply have controlled and regulated the market 
value of every exchangeable commodity since men began to trade 
and barter with each other. 

This is a rule to which there is, there can be, no exception. The 
value of any article or 5 is valuable in proportion to the 

revailing desire to obtain it. No elaborate disquisition upon po- 
itical economy or the value of exchangeable commodities can be 
needed to demonstrate the infallible truth of this proposition. Itis 
self-evident—known to every man from his individual experience. 

When the immediate demand for any article or commodity exceeds 
the available supply, its value or price rises; when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, the price falls—just as inevitably as the tides flow 
and ebb. 

Nothing on earth is so absolutely subject to the operation of this 
rule as labor. 

Ninety-nine hundredths of the laborers of the civilized world are 
compelled to sell their labor each day for the best price they can get 
for it. Women andchildren need food daily, as does the laborer also, 
and the head of the family—the husband and father or the brother— 
having no accumulated capital to exchange for the necessities ot 
daily fie, asthe bread-winner, must put his daily labor on the market 
for what it will bring. If the demand for such labor as he can per- 
form be greater than the immediately-available supply, he will be 
well paid for his day’s toil; if the supply of such 3 55 be ter 
than the existing, the immediate, demand, he must accept St the 
employer of labor chooses to pay that day. 

This is an inexorable law, which no legislation can alter or affect. 

If a high-tariff law can insure high wages to the workingman re- 
gardless of this inflexible law of supply and demand, which regulates 
the values of all exchangeable commodities, why is it. let me ask, 
that miners in Pennsylvania work for 65 cents per day; why is it 
that strikes, boycotts, and lockouts are of almost daily occurrence, 
and these labor troubles are more frequent in the “protected” in- 
dustries than in those not protected? 

OUR DUTY TO THE WAGE-WORKER. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I can say there is no man in all this 
broad Republic more anxious than myself for its prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

lf it were true, as claimed by the advocates of a prohibitory tariff, 
that the beneficial results would follow which are insisted upon, I 


would be willing to submit to the hardship and expense which hay 
been shown to be always attendant upon such legislation. . 

There is probably no subject upon which there have been such 
contradictory statements as upon the relative pay of labor in Eng- 
Jand and America. The wages paid boys and girls in Eugland have 
sometimes been compared to wages paid to skilled adults in America. 
Weekly wages paid to persons who only work three days diang the 
week in England have been put side by side with those paid the 
American workman who works six days. In 1879 our American 
consul wrote that it was currently reported that factory operatives in 
Manchester were receiving higher wages than American operatives, 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Consul, where? 

Mr. WHEELER. Consul at Manchester, England. This and other 
reports caused careful investigation, and the Hon. James G. Blaine, 
in his“ Report on the Cotton Goods Trade of the World,” gives an 
extended discussion to the subject. He quotes from Consul Shaw, 
who then represented our Government at Manchester. I read from 
page 95: 

In commenting on the strikes then imminent in Manchester, Consul Shaw says: 

The plea that the factory operatives in Manchester are now receiving higher 
wages in proportion to the time they work than American operatives is urgently 
made by manufacturers here, and this, together with the increasing financial dis- 
tress among mill-owners, is gradually allaying the discontent among operatives.’ 

Mr. Blaine appears to have appreciated the difficulties to which I 
have referred in obtaining accurate information about wages in Eng- 
land. On page 98 he says: 

8 the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 


wages, it is difficult to give comparative analyses thereof which would show at a 
22 the difference gant of the operatives of both countries. 


BLAINE, FRELINGHUYSEN, AND EVARTS. 


The demand for labor in England has at times been such that work- 
men were induced to leave this country and accept employment in 
Euglish factories. The American consul at Bristol, England, pre- 
sented a report upon this subject, and states that no laborer should 
be enticed to leave the United States to make his home in England, 
and that those who have been induced to do so have become dis- 
satisfied. 

In the report he says: 

A number of such laborers, and also some mechanics, have, during the last two 
years, called upon this consulate for help to get back to the United States, cursing 
the day when they left America for Europe, where neither milk nor honey is flow- 
ing. mpared with Europe the United States is a paradise for a sober and faith- 
tul workingman. 

In consequence of these varying reports, the State Department, 
with the aid of American consuls, commeneed a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation of this subject. Numerous and detailed re- 
ports were received, carefully compared and verified. Mr. Blaine 
presented them to Congress, with his comments and recommenda- 
tions. In this valuable and interesting paper Mr. Blaine gives most 
elaborate tables, 2 the actual pay given to operatives in cot- 
ton mills both in Englan 
sums up in these words: 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac 
cording to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week : 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30. 

Weavers: English, $3.8 to $8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates were 
given, to a reduction of 10 per cent. ; erican, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, accord- 
ing to the official returns: Men, $8.30; ‘women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; female 
children, $3,08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the average wages of the men 
employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 1880, was about $8 
week, subject to a redaction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to $4.30, subject 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56, in the Massachusetts mills 60 
per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, where 
the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 66 to 69 per week. 

SECRETARY BLAINE’S CONCLUSIONS. 

An analysis of these figures shows that the average wages paid 
men in Massachusetts cotton mills is $3.30 per week for sixty hours’ 
work, while im England the 3 wages paid to men in cotton 
factories is $8 per week for fifty-six hours’ work. Therefore, accord- 
ing to this official report, factory hands get 14 cents and a fraction 
per hour in old England, and for the same work in protected New 

ngland they get 13 cents and a fraction per hour, 

In the same report, pages 98 and 99, Mr. Blaine uses this lan- 
guage: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American operatives 
are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their lon 
hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to 
— from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the estab- 
ishmentof our ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton-goods 
trade of the world. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
Owing to the noise and confusion incident to the crowded condition 
of the chamber, I was not able to ascertain the publication of Mr. 
Blaine from which the gentleman read. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iread froma document called the“ Cotton Goods 
Trade of the World.” It was published by the Department of State, 
and is dated June 25, 1881. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Compiled by whom? : 

Mr. WHEELER. Prepared by Hon. James G. Blaine; signed by 
him as Secretary of State. 


and the United States; and on page 98 he 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Was it written by him? 

Mr. WHEELER. I presume Mr. Blaine writes all his books and 

. pone all the public documents to which he puts his name. I 
lieve he is never happier than when using his facile pen. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But I was endeavoring to ascertain whether 

this publication was simply compiled by subordinates, under Mr. 

Blaine’s direction, or was a work of his own. 

Mr. WHEELER. Itis signed by him; and the fiuent, elegant lan- 
guage clearly shows it was written by him. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Blaine is gencrally able to express himself 
with force and elegance. 

Mr, WHEELER. He has, in this case, expressed himself with great 
force and great truth. This document, which Mr. Blaine put before 
5 country, stands as a monument to the foresight of that profound 
politician. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I appreciate the gentleman’s appreciation of 
Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the same report, backed by elaborate statis- 
tics, Mr. Blaine estimates that the British mills consume 1,220,000,000 
„ and that American mills consumed in 1880 724, 800, 000 

un 
22 estimates the output of piece goods that year in British mills at 
5,439, 645,000 1 and the output of piece goods in American mills 
at 2, 131,580,000 yards. He estimates that the British mills employed 
500,000 tives, while the mills of the United States only employed 
181,000 operatives. And he puts the number of spindles in the United 
States at 10,920,000, and the number in Great Britain at 40, 000, 000. 

Mr. Blaine then gives the relative value of the English and Amer- 
ican cotton manufactures, and makes this gratifying assertion: 


From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than 
one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

Tt thus ses that each American operative works up as much raw material 
2s two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the 
British . s $1 worth, and even in — — goods, where the superior quality 
and weight of the American goods are so marked, the American operative turned 


ont 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 
SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN OX LABOR. 

I have also before me volume 25, miscellaneous documents, Forty- 
seventh Congress, which contains a report from Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
President Arthur's Secretary of State. On pages 43 and 44 are some 
tables showing the rates of wages pua for weaving printing cloth 
in some of the principal districts of England and America. 

The report thus refers to them— 


As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between English and American 
5 I believe the following tables and remarks his pen will be 


I present these tables without any comment, except that they go 
far to refute the many erroneous impressions which have been created 
regarding English and American factory labor. 

The following is the rate of wages paid for weaving printing cloth 
in some of the principal districts of England and America: g 

England. 


Description of cloth. | Aer. Tn. Bisckburn. Stockport. | Hyde. | Aver 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
28-inch, 56 reed, 14 
picks (60 by 64), 58 
Jards. . 00... 25. 0⁴ 25.28 223. 00 
e 
sistas deers 29.48 29.30 | 28.88 


America. 


Description of cloth. Fall River, 


e Providence. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
28-inch, 56 reed, 14 
picks (60 by 56), 58 
— 5 16, 82 17. 26 19. 96 19.96 | 18.50 
28-inch, 60 reed, 16 
picks (64 by 64), 58 
Furds Unknown. 22. 30 23. 20 23.20 | 22. 90 


The report goes on and says: 

Your readers will gather from the figures pe in the foregoing table of costs 
that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheap as England. 

SECRETARY EVARTS ON LABOR. 

a will now quote from another distinguished Republican Secretary 
of State. 

On May 17, 1879, the Hon. William M, Evarts, Secretary of State, 
transmitted to the Forty-sixth Congress a report upon labor statis- 
ties, giving rates of wages, covering, as he says—I read from page 1-- 
the labor 8 in all its aspects in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany. 
England, Ireland. Scotland, Wales, Italy, Holland, Spain, and “Switzerland 
(which, with the United States, may be said to comprise the world of educated 
and progressive labor). 

After giving numerous and most elaborate reports and various 
kinds of evidence, Mr. Evarts says, page 35, paragraph 1: 

The rates of w. in the United States, roughly estimated, are more than 
twice those in Belgium ; three times those in Denmark, France, and Germany; 
once and a half those in England and Scotland; and more than three times those 
in Italy and Spain. 

But another important and gratifying point is brought forward by 
Secretary Evarts. I read from page 36, paragraph 9: 

That the average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given tims as the average European wor This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap labor 
manufactures of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will trouble 
you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 

Mr. Evarts quotes a number of authorities to sustain this state- 
ment, and then says: 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- 
tions. At a time of universal depression we haye met those nations which held 
a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in thelr strongholds, and estab- 
lished the fact that American manufactures are second to the manufactures of 
no other nation, and that, with a proper and patriotic understanding between 
capitalist and laborer, we can command a fair share of the buying world's patron- 
age, and command that patronage with larger profits to the capitalist and higher 
wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in any other country. 

Mr, Evarts then speaks of the superior individuality and inventive 
genius of the people of the United States, and says, page 37: 

One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing extracts, 
— as much week as 5 e in most of — oe, of Europe; even Jonas 

migrant from Europe a rogressive 8 a few years’ association 
with American — z h J 

I desire to call special attention to this important and well-known 
fact, that immigrants, under the influence of our free institutions, 
soon become Americanized, become imbued with our progressive 
spirit, do twice as much work as they did in their native land, and 
thus rapidly acquire competence. The difference between the Amer- 
ican workman and the foreign peasant is then expressed by the hon- 
orable Secretary in this terse language: 

We have no oppressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the 
tools they handle. All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting. 

In fact, our people more than any other appear to realize the idea 
of Carlyle that— 

Without labour there were no case. Labour, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in Heaven. 

And to appreciate Channing’s idea of its beneficence: 


Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest battles. 


OTHER PROOFS OF AMERICAN SUPERIORITY. 


This idea of the superiority of American workmen was most strik- 
ingly and forcibly confirmed by a statement made in this Hall last 
Saturday by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL]. It 
will be remembered that the gentleman took issue, and not only 
questioned but denied the assertion that the laborers, the working- 
men, the people of his State, yt pies or requested to be ‘i protected” 
to enable them to compete with the labor of any part of the world. 
And he gave us an absolutely convincing illustration of the correct- 
ness of his ition. He told us how one of the great inventors of his 
great State had perfected a device for a sewing and heeling machine - 
that turned ont the finest boots aud shoes that could be made, and 
automatically registered all the work done upon it. He told us that 
the inventor, having protected his invention by letters patent all 
over the world, refused to sell his machines, but jeased them ont 
upon a royalty of a stipulated amount to be peig for every pair 
of boots or shoes made upon them; that some of the machines were 
so leased for use in Great Britain and in Germany, and at the end of 
the year the owners were greatly surprised to learn from the returns 
rendered by the lessees in Great Britain that they had turned out 


.| only 47 per cent. of the amount of work done by the same machines 


in Massachusetts. Knowing that the machine must register all the 
work it performed, they suspected they were being defrauded, and 
sent a competent expert to investigate the matter and report the facts. 
The expert returned and reported that they were receiving honest re- 
turns, and thatthe secret of the apparently fraudulent returns of the 
work turned ont by the machines was that the best labor in Great 
Britain could not possibly turn out more than 47 per cent. of the 
amount of work turned out by the ordinary labor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The Englishman either could 
not do it or would not do it if he could. He hadn’t the ambition. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is something in our method of education 
and training, something in the spirit of our institutions, somethin 
in American civilization which makes our people superior to 
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others in energy, genius, courage, manhood, and individuality. This 
is an element which is not sufficiently considered in making com- 
parisons. 

EVIDENCE OF A PROTECTIONIST. 

In farther proof of American superiority to the English workman 
I again quote from Mr. Shearman. On this point he says: 

Bat, as usual, the most conclusive answer te the whole claim made for protec- 
tion on the = —— is to be found in the statement of the protectionist 
organs. The New York Industrial League, the 3 protectionist organization 
outside of Pennsylvania, employed Mr. Charles S. Hill, of the State De ent, 
to prepare statistics and an address for the Tariff Commission. In this document, 
which was indorsed by the league, and triumphantly published by their organ 
The American Protectionist, it is explicitly stated that the workmen emplo: 
by American manufacturers produce, on the average, 100 per cent. more 
8 by English manufacturers, man for man. 

The exact language of Mr. Hill’s report I read from page 1633 of 
the Report of the Tariff Commission, which is found in House Mis. 
Does., second session, Forty-seventh Congress, volume 3: 

One point farther in re to labor in Europe ve. America. Here are some 
figures that show a remarkable, but what seems to be an irrefutable fact, or let 

who questions it produce fartherevidence. The following comparison speaks 
louder than any other argument: 


Manufacturing sndustrigs. 


Description. United States. | Great Britain. 


G ees e 
uct.... 


Hands empl 
Value of p: $4, 000, 000, 000 


Ilere is the positive proof that American mechanics in the aggregate accomplish 
exactly double the result of the same number of British mechanics. They are 
therefore very justly paid double in wages. 

Bear in mind this is a statement furnished to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, a body of gentlemen selected because of their known sympa- 
thy with the high protection theory, by an avowed and uncompro- 
mising protectionist, who had held the responsible position of stat- 
istician of the State Department under the administrations of Presi- 
dents Grant and Hayes. Mr. Hill probably had better facilities for 
collecting such information than any person in the United States, 
All the reports of our foreign consuls had been for years, and were 
at that time, at his disposal, and these consuls were all of them Re- 
publicans—most of them Republican politicians—who seemed to 
think their e ase duty in preparing their reports was to furnish 
their party friends at home with only those facts that could be ad- 
Tao es conga used in protection speeches. At least all who have 
read these reports will admit that they are arguments designed to 
sustain the political dogma of protection. 

WAGES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA COMPARED. 

But to return to Mr. Shearman, who mercilessly exposes the fallacy 

of the great protectionist organ in these words: 


5, 250, 000 5, 140, 200 
88, 000, 000, 000 


four to sixty-nine a week attend 
at their offices on an average six or seven hours a day, with a half ho on Sat- 
urdays, will be found at their offices in America every day, Saturda: Ineluded, 


for ten hours in the doll seasons and fifteen hours in the busy ones. 
business men here, whether employers or employed, work harder and faster than 
the same classes in England. ‘The very same man who in Manchester can not be 
uaded to ran more than three looms at once will manage five in Lowell, and 

o who in Lancaster runs five looms will ran eight in Fall River. For this in- 
crease of 60 per cent. in their work they get, at the utmost, 20 per cent. advance 
in their wages. 


The error of the assertion that a high tariff inures to the benefit 
of the American mechanic or workin n, Which is put forward by 
the Republican party to justify their patent-right device for aug- 
menting the fortunes of the wealthy manufacturers of the country, 
is still er illustrated by Mr. Howard Mudge Newhall in an ar- 
ticle entitled A Pair of Shoes,” published in the January (1885) 
number of Harper’s Magazine, p. 289, who, from his own knowledge 
as a practical shoe manufacturer, asserts that— 

American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 r coat for labor o i 
25 cents. English ladies’ shoes winlesali g 2 5770 per prep 
making 34 cents. American men's shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair cost 
for labor of making 50 cents. 

The duty on the English ladies’ shoes is 45 cents, and on the 
English men’s shoes it is 72 cents—more than double the entire 
amount paid the American workmen for making similar articles, 

I shall now refer to an eminent English writer, who, as might be 
expected, fails to consider the superiority of Americans. 

MULHALL ON LABOR. 

8 the most exhaustive investigation of this question is that 
of Hon. Michael G. Mulhall, Fellow of the Statistical Society, in his 
History of Prices, published in 1885. 


r cost for labor of S 


To fully understand his tables, let us recall some of our schoolboy 
definitions of unit of force,” *‘foot-pound, foot-ton, and horse- 
power.” They are used to express a definite amount of work con- 
ventionally fixed upon for the purpose of comparison. 

A unit of force combines two elements—force acting and space 
through which it acts—and is the product of a unit of force anda 
unit of distance. 

A foot-pound is the work or energy expended in raising 1 pound 
the height of 1 foot. I do not recollect ever having seen the word 
‘í foot-ton” until adopted by Mr. Mulhall, but we may assume that 
he uses it to express relatively the same idea as is expressed by the 
term “ foot-pound.” 

5 is the power which a horse is capable of exerting. and is 
used as the unit of force. It is equivalent to the work done by contin- 
uous exertion at the rate of 33,000 pounds raised 1 foot in one minute. 

Mr. Mulhall states that the steam-power of the world had increased 
sixfold since 1850. At that time it amounted to 6,315,000,000, and 
in 1885 he puts it at 35,100,000,000. In 1885 this total of 35, 100,000,000 
horse-power was used to drive 71,000 locomotives, 9,200 steamboats, 
and 43,000 fixed engines, As steam can work by day and night, re- 
quiring no rest for sleep or food, its actual power is three times 
greater than if the work was done by horses; 10,540,000,000 horse- 
power was credited to the United States, 9,740,000,000 to Great Brit- 
ain, and-14,820,000,000 to continental Europe. 

Mr. Mulhall sums up the work accomplished daily among all na- 
tions by hand, by horse, and by steam power between the industries 
of agriculture, mining, manufactures, transportation, etc., that is to 
say, he allowed 300 foot-tons of energy to each able-bodied male, 
3,000 to each horse, and 4,000 to each horse-power of steam-engines, 
and from this data he presents these Spares as an expression of the 
sum of the industrial power of mankind : 


Million foot-tons daily. 


poms 2 
per in- age o. 
habitant. 


steam. 


Horse. | Steam. | Total. 


. 100 42,160] 77,740 440 5t 
700 38,960| 49,970 380 78 
500 | 16.150 27,620 720 58 
100 19.800 33,230 716 co 
600| 630| 61,240 710 10 
300 5,800] 19,950 520 29 
00 220| 6,420 230 z 
980 2.210 5,450 340 41 
210 280 80 205 34 
30 1,300] 1,840 670 TL 
850 3,410 4,680 880 73 

920 2.000 502 45 

1. 880 5,360 630 34 

141, 380 TA a an 

2000 T 802 48 
33, 960 1, 380 78 

42, 160 1.440 54 

60, 260 610 36 


These figures show that the steam-power of the United States is 

ter than that of Great Britain, that it constitutes nearly one- 

third the steam-power of the world, and in foot-tons per capita it 
excels all other nations. 

Mr. Mulhall also takes the number of able-bodied men, putting 
their wages at the current rates of each country, he adds to this the 
cost of feeding the horses, pute the daily cost of steam at one shil- 
ling per horse-power, and thus estimates the total sum of daily ex- 
penditure for industry, and the cost of 1,000 foot-tons of energy in 
each country. From these figures this table is deduced. < 


g 25 
Daily cost of industry. = a3 
Countries. 33 2 
Hand. | Horse. 2 5 2 
—— is) * 
> Pence 
United States... . £1,950, 000 | £1,360, 900 | 2527, 000 | 23,837, 000 40 
Britain 970, 000 300, 000 487,000 | 1,817, 000 30 
1, 105, 000 350, 000 202,000 | 1,657, 000 26 
920, 000 247,000 | 1,587, 000 20 
80,000 | 3,220, 090 12 
70,000 | 1, 340, 000 20 
30, 000 475, 000 12 
80, 000 315, 000 12 
5, 000 75, 000 12 
15, 000 85, 000 20 
43, 000 198, 000 20 
11, 000 126, 000 20 
23, 000 273, 000 15 
000 | 15, 005.000 4 
. 21 
30 
40 
16 
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This estimate is made by putting wages in the United States at 
one-third more than Great Britain. Shonld investigation develop 
that they are about equal, and also that the cost of food and fuel is 
less, it would become quite clear that the cost of energy as applied 
to useful industries is less here than in any other country in the 
world. Even with these figures it is but a fraction greater than in 
Great Britain, and they show that the cost of industrial energy in 
the United States is less than three-fourths the average cost on the 
Continent 4 Europe. 

The rapidly-increasing development of steam will in a short time 
put us in this regard far ahead of all the other nations. 

Since 1850 energy of work by horse has increased 33 per cent., 
energy by hand 39 per cent., and energy by steam 557 per cent. 

THE COTTON QUESTION. 

I read from Alexander Hamilton’s report, made by him in compli- 
ance with an order dated January 15, 1790, from the First Congress, 
under the Constitution, found in his works, Vol. III, page 207. 
Speaking of the cotton mill invented in England in 1770, he says: 

To this invention is to be attributed, essentially, the immense progress which 
has been so suddenly made in Great Britain in the various fabrics of cotton. 

In the report to the Forty-seventh Congress, giving an account of 

-the cotton goods trade of the world, some extracts from which I have 
read, in speaking of the immensity of the cotton manufactures of 
England Mr. Blaine said: 

The British cotton manufacturing indastry fills a larger space in commercial 
activity and 3 any other single manufacturing industry of that or any 
other country. Ta into consideration the capital invested and the labor em- 
ployed, the genius which it has evoked and the honors which have crowned that 

ius, the endless steam marine, the number of merchants, clerks, and sailors 
engaged in its world-wide distribution, and the British impress which it has left 
everywhere, and it is not too much to say that it has done more for the commer- 
cial pronon and supremacy of the United Kingdom than all other manufactur- 
hie combined. Hence it is regarded as peculiarly a British national 

It Mr. Blaine is correct in his statement that cotton manufactur- 
ing has done more for the commercial greatness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain than all other manufacturing industries com- 
bined—and there can be no doubt but the statement is correct—it is 
certainly our duty to do everything in our power to encourage the 
same kind of industry, and thus build up the commercial greatness 
and supremacy of the United States. 

Mr. Blaine then says: + 

In the two prae factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantago over 

_ England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in the second. 


I call special attention to the fact that Mr. Blaine here states that 
we stand upon an equality with England in the question of labor, 
and we all know how at our advantage is over her in the ques- 
tion of raw material. In this subject Mr. Blaine says: 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to con- 
Vert it into manufactures, all ane else being with more economy and 
facility than can be done by England, which imports our cotton and then manufact- 
ures itin her mills. The expense of handling, 5 and commission 
must be an important item in this regard, as compa’ with our turning in the 
fiber from the cotton fields to our mills and shipping it in the advanced form of 
manufactured goods. Add to this the secondary fact, that it costs us no more to 
handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and we stand on an 
undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 

Mr. Blaine also says: 

A question of the utmost importance, therefore, is to find out wherein the Brit- 
ish manufacturers possess advantages over us, and then to ascertain whether we 
can offset them so as to produce that general equalization which will enable us to 
meet our competitors on even ground in the markets of the worid. 


And with regard to the effort which must be made to share this 
trade with England in the foreign markets Mr. Blaine says: 

The manufacturers of the United States must Sopce to meet an . 
in any serious effort which they may make for a division of this trade, which will 
be sustained by almost unlimited capital and directed by great ability and well- 
bought experience. 2 

Mr. Blaine then mentions some of the advantages possessed by the 
British manufacturers. 

1. Possession of the world’s markets. 

2. A system which has belted the world with entrepdts. 

3. A steam-marine which covers every sea and gives direct and speedy commu- 
nication with every 2 and whose management and direction are solely in the 
interest of the British export trade, and against all competing trade. 

4. Vast capital. 

5. A far-seeing and far-reaching spirit. 

6. An industry which has passed through its experimental and speculative 
stages. i 

I read from the same report: 

In considering the trade of the United Kingdom, it is found that after supply- 
ing its home demands it has cotton manufactures for export, the output of 35,000,- 
000 spindles and 410,000 operatives; more spindles than are run by the remain 
manufacturing nations combined, amounting to $310,000,000 annually, an amoun 
nearly equal to one-third the total domestic exports of the kingdom. 


In order to more fully illustrate the character and extent of En- 
glish cotton manufacturers, I have, with the assistance of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, prepared a table showing 
the quality and value of manufactured cotton exported from Great 
Britain during the years from 1880 to 1887, inclusive: 


Quantities and values of British and Irish manufactures of cotton exported from the United Kingdom during each year ending December 31, from 
1880 to 1887, inclusive. 


[From the trade and navigation of the United Kingdom.] 


Quantities and values. 


ari . 
1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 1884. | 1885, 1886. 1887. 
Cotton, manufactures of: 
T Pounds 215,544,800 | 254,939,900 | 238, 254, 700 264,772,000 | 270,904,600 | 245,809,900 | 254,331,100 | 251, 037, 200 
Piece s: 
White or plain Yards , 058, 965, 900 |3, 361, 298, 600 |2, 959, 882, 500 |3, 136, 180, 200 |3, 095, 353, 700 '3, 149, 905, 600 |3, 497, 866, 100 
Printed, checked, or dyed....| Yards . I, 416,348, 200 |1, 386, 337, 500 1, 349, 874, 700 |1, 379, 932, 200 |1, 321, 645, 500 |1, 224, 423, 800 |1, 351, 976, 700 (, 904, 109, 200 
Of mixed materials Yards ....| ' 20,330,900 | 29, 687, 200 39, 633,800 | 22,770, 100 4280, 800 @187, 100 a367, 700 
Stockings and socks Dozen prs. 8 1, 730, 499 
Thread for sewing uv panese Pounds... 20, 358, 900 
Cotton, manufactures of: 
Yarn and twist S $57,919,248 | $64,067,731 | $62,606,116 | $65,745,110 | $67,221,344 | $57,742,454 | $55,903,379 | $55, 378, 204 
Piece 2 
TTT 169, 135,923 | 180,885,454 | 162,880,159 | 166,197,463 | 154,999,660 148, 740, 894 156, 884, 680 
Printed, o ked, or dyed 108, 899, 471 | 103, sae 643 | 102,227,923 | 101,874,846 | 96,388,240 | 86,166,916 | 87, 219, 622 ö 251, £08, 837 
Of mixed materials 2.655, 002 3,405,134 | 4. 704, 231 2, 684, 712 a42, 855 a25, 505 a56, 140 
3 0 ᷣ œ r M TE A J77%%%G%%%Ǵͤ/ẽ·᷑’:a:!' e . P ET EA EPT * n 10, 995, 112 
Stock: ngs and socks ......... 2, 884, 182 8, 026, 540 2, 609, 977 2, 770, 717 2, 627, 397 2, 871, 825 2 160, 045 
Other kinds . . ̃ ¾⁵œ Mf ̃ , ¼ , ¾̃ sess) ecosessnes-es- „ 
read = 11, 252, 876 | 11,723,890 | 11,490,380 | 12,056,223 | 11,514,129 | 12. 588, 492 14, 489, 
other 83 8 556, 188 21, — 373 3 920,780 20, 550,232 159. 219,726 | 20, 056, 890 8.478, 484 
Total of cotton manufactures 367, 782, 478 884, £29,203 | 368, 862,232 | 372, 023, 277 | 354,029,271 | 325,943,021 | 835,081,028 | 345,311, 116 


a Previous to 1884 large eet of goods in which wool predominated were erroneously included in cotton mixed-goods. American money is calculated at the 


rate of 54. 8065 to the poun 
OTHER FACTS FROM MR. BLAINE. 
I will now return to the admirable report by Mr. Blaine. He 


says: 

According to a recent English publication, the value of the cotton manufact- 
ures of the world is given as follows: . 
Of the United Kingdom „ñ„/ $561, 170, 000 

0699 ——4ũ%5 %%% „%%% „„ „44400 97, 200, (00 

Germany 106, 920, 000 
Russia 102, 000. 
Belgium and Hollan: 63, 180, 000 
Austria-Hungary -- 63, 180, 000 
RE a ae A Ee 24, 300, 000 
8 Yh Switzerland, eto 63, 000, 000 
‘The United States k . 233, 280, 000 
CCC A —— . AT A ESTE 34, 020, 000 


Total. —— x õ 1. 348, 310, 000 


The English publication referred to by Mr. Blaine, from which 
this was taken, was prepared by Hon. Michael G. Mulhall, and the 
title of the work is Progress of the World. 

The foregoing estimate does not include the cotton goods manu- 
factured on hand-looms, which is still extensively carried on by the 
Chinese, Persians, Africans, Japanese, and Arabians. x 

It is estimated that the Chinese supply themselves with cotton 
goods made in this primitive manner to an extent of over 7,300,000,000 
yards annually. A 7 

In referring to this, Mr. Blaine says : | 

There is a very large field for the development of machine: made goods, for, as 
those isolated people are brought under the beneficent influence of advanced civ- 
eran the primitive modes of manufacture must yield before the more modern 


methods. ‘Therefore, those who fear that the supply will become greater than 
the demand should take into account the hundreds of millions of people who are 


awaiting the advent of European and American civilization to avail themselves 
of our more perfect appliances for their amy wear; they should also take into ac- 
count the increased ability to purchase, which every new invention creates, by 
bringing oe were theretofore considered luxuries within the circle of ordinary 
consumption. 


The product of raw cotton, which passes through commercial 
centers, and therefore is included in the reports, is given in Mr. 
Blaine’s report, as follows: 


The cotton product of the several countries is estimated at about 3,500,000,000 
pounds, viz: 


Pounds 
Product of the United States 2, 770, 000, 000 
Product of the East Indies cceceeceeccesccscwcceree 407, 000, 000 
Product of Egypt, Smyrna, etc 269, 000, 000 
Product of Brazil ............. 44, 000, 000 
Product of the West Indies, et 16, 000, 000 
o TE E akg sac A T T 3, 506, 000, 000 


These figures show that cotton-manufacturing nations are largely 
8 upon this country for their supply of the raw ma- 
teri 


Hamilton, in his report to Congress (page 243 of his works), states 
that the wool of Virginia is of better quality than that of any other 
State, and that— 


the climate of the South is also better adapted to the production of silk. 
He then proceeds to speak of the culture of cotton in these words: 


The extensive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, 3 boe ted but from 
the previous establishment of domestic manufactories of the article. 


He also says, page 273: 


The present duty of 3 cents per pound on the foreign raw material is undoubt- 
edly a very serious impediment to the progress of those manufactories. 


It therefore appears that Hamilton assumed that we could not 
compete with cotton planters of Brazil and the West Indies in the 
markets of the world, and that in order to enable our planters to 
raise cotton the previous establishment of cotton factories would be 
necessary. : 

TARIFF NOT ALWAYS BENEFICIAL, 

It is gratifying to observe how we have exceeded any estimate 
of that time in cotton production, and as raw cotton bears a relation 
to cotton mills that raw wool bears to woolen mills, it is interesting 
to see that Hamilton’s idea of free raw cotton in 1791 was based upon 
remontoi quite in harmony with Mr. Cleveland’s advocacy of Free 
raw wool ninety-eight years afterward. Congress disregarded Ham- 
ilton’s advice, and until 1846 they maintained an import tax of not 
Jess than 3 cents, and at one time 6 cents, a pound on raw cotton. Its 
repeal did not lessen our crops, but on the contrary, during the next 
thirteen years our net production of cotton increased 260 per cent., 
and is now four times what it was when encouraged, aided, and 
fostered by a protective tariff. 

In 1846 we raised 2,100,537 bales, of 411 gross pounds each, and in 
1860 the crop was 4,861,292 bales, of 461 gross pounds each. 

Not only did the product increase, but the price was also en- 
hanced. In 1846 the average price in New York of middling up- 
land was 75 cents per pound. It rose the next year to 11} cents per 
pound, and the average price of 11 cents per pound was maintained 
until 1861. This remarkable increase of cotton production has been 
reached under adverse circumstances and adverse legislation. The 
American cotton planter is taxed on every article used by him, from 
the moment he starts his 100 per cent. taxed plow until he rolls out 
his cotton bale covered with almost as heavily taxed iron ties and 
bagging. Extraordinary measures have been adopted by the Brit- 
ish Government to increase the cotton product of their eastern pos- 
sessions, but with very little beneficial effect. All our information 
tends to prove that the efforts made to stimulate the culture in India 
ae noe met with the encouragement which the English spinners an- 

cipa 

The assistant secretary to the government of India, in his report 
upon the resources of that empire for the five years from 1874 to 1879, 
which was published by both houses of Parliament, says: 

The most we can expect is that our cotton will be taken because its cheapness 
as compared with American cotton will maintain a demand for it for purposes for 
which American, Brazilian, and Egyptian cotton is too dear, for the weaving of 


coarse cloths, for lamp-wicks, for quilting and stuffing, for which purpose It- 
ing and stuffing) it is extensively used in China, and other ordinary 5 


The assistant sécretary in the same report says: 


The average yield per acre for the whole country may be taken, if the local re- 
turns are to be trusted, at about 50 pounds to the acre. For 1877-78 it was stated 
in Madras at 49 pounds; in Bombay, 3 natives States, at 503 pounds; 
in the Northwestern Provinces, at 29; in the Punjab, at 58; in the Central Prov- 
inces, at 43; in Berar, at 71; in Nigam's country, at 61. At the general rate of 
50 nee to the acre the outturn would have been rather less than 4,000,000 
0 


To facilitate the comparison of the productiveness of the cotton 
lands of the two countries, I have, from reliable data, prepared this 
table, showing the acreage and product per acre of cotton in British 
India and the United States, for the years ending June 30 for India, 
and August 30 for the United States, from 1880 to 1884, inclusive : 


From Mr. Blaine’s report I find that in 1880 Turkey imported 
$20,000,000 of cotton goods and yarns; Russia, $15,000,000; Italy, 
$13,000,000 ; Roumania, $9,980,000 ; Belgium, 88,500, 000; and Austria 
and Hungary, $3,000,000. France imported $21,000,000, but ex- 
ported $11,500,000. The report also shows that included in the ex- 
ports of English piece-goods were : 

To Africa, $17,979,000 ; to America, $57,458,000 ; to Asia, $135,193,000; to Eu- 
Tope, $61,505,000; to Australasia, 86.505. 000; not designated, $1,400,000; toi 
$280,100,000. It may be safely asserted that not more than $60,000,000 worth o 
these exports were pure goods, the remainder being low-priced goods into which 
adulterating materials entered more or less extensively. 

It being admitted that English cotton goods are very far inferior 
to those made in America, it would seem strange that they are taken 
in preference to ours. This is explained by Mr. Blaine in these words: 

The fact, however, that British manufacturers have held possession of those 
markets, and all the avenues leading thereto, for years, and that, in the words of 
the consul-general at Calcutta. although American goods are decidedly superior, 


it would be no easy matter to substitute them for the British goods, since the in- 


porters and native middlemen ure almost able to dictate to the poor consumer 
what he shall buy,“ must be taken into consideration in all calculations concern- 
ing these markets. 

BRITISH INDIA’S COTTON GOODS. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the remarkable de- 
velopment of the exportation of manufactured cotton goods from 
British India. é 

In order to manufacture to the extent indicated by these figures 
India was compelled to import largely of long-staple cotton to work 
with her inferior grades. 

The figures which I now read should be an admonition to Ameri- 
cans of what our superior facilities should enable us to do in this 
industry. 


Values of exports of manufactures of cotton from British India for the 
years ending March 31, 1867-’87, inclusive. 


From British statistical abstract of India.] 


Years. | Value. | Years. Value, 

$5, 634, 726 169, 002 
6, 985, 656 564, 442 
0, 520, 239 324. 068 
6, 320, 401 125, 209 
6, 861, 828 231, 169 
5, 799, 825 „308, 874 
6, 898, 566 969, 929 
7, 763, 868 320, 854 
7, 934, 103 778, 055 
8, 297, 154 840, 811 
9, 417, 641 


I listened with great interest to the great ech of the leading 
Republican protectionist, delivered in this House April 15, 1884. 
This being a leading speech in behalf of a protective tariff, I ex- 
pected, when the speech appeared in the RECORD, to read something 
upon that subject, but as others who have read that speech in the 
RECORD will remember, the first dozen pages are devoted to a very 
interesting account of the gentleman’s tour in Europe. The gentle- 
man’s observations were so pleasantly and clear] 8 and the 
letters of his highly- intelligent and accomplished compagnon de 
voyage were so ciara that I forgot that the speech purported to 
be upon the tariff until I abruptly stumbled upon the subheading 
“India’s wrongs.” 

PROTECTION SOMETIMES DETRIMENTAL, 

The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] here commenced discussing tariff 
questions. He says: 

For Lane hat the Indian tariff sapo a duty of from 3 to 5 per cent. on cot: 
ton goods imported in that country and admitted raw cotton free. 

Under this system, Mr. KELLEY says, India mills were beating Lan- 
cashire. The gentleman further on says: 

The viceroy, by an arbitrary edict, abolished the duty. 

Now you will expect me to inform you that Mr. KELLEY next asserts 
that this action of the free-trade viceroy caused the mills to stop 
and bankruptcy of mill-owners to speedily follow. You will be cer- 
tain of this when Isay that the paragraph I am reading commenced 
with this assertion: 

No measure that promised to prevent the diversification and restrict the 2 


of Indian manufactures to whic baal she might be extended has been omi 
by either the British or the Anglo. In Government. 
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Now here are the English and Anglo-Indian Governments combin- 
ingtheir power „to restrict the Indian manufactures.” No power, 
says Mr. Kelley, was omitted by these powerful instruments to de- 
stroy or restrict Indian manufactures, and he also tells us that the 
cause of this abolition of the duty on cotton goods was doubtless to 
be found in instructions from the Home Goyernment to the viceroy. 
In other words, it was done by one of these agencies at the sugges- 
tion of the other. The gentleman’s speech would lead us to believe 
that these two great agencies devoted their talents and efforts to 
destroy the cotton-goods industry in India, and thus enable English 

inners to inerease their shipments to that country, as well as to 

na and Japan, which nationalities had been the principal pur- 
chasers of India goods. It wonld certainly be contended by Repub- 
licans that when India abolished the duty on cotton goods that 
country would have become flooded with English goods, and yet 
the statistics show that from that time English shipments to India 
decreased, while the exports of India cotton goods increased from 
$5,634,726 in 1867 to $7,934,103 in 1875. 

Other means were now proposed by the Lancashire spinners. The 
inferior cotton of India can not be worked by itself, and the India 
spinners are compelled to import long-staple cotton from Egypt and 
other countries. Mr. Kelley tells us that pursuant to the demands of 
Lancashire spinners the viceroy im a duty of 5 per cent. on all 
raw cotton imported into India, and this was done against the pro- 
test of every ber of commerce in that country. Now, in spite 
of this burden we see the exports of cotton goods increased 300 per 
cent. in eleven years, from 1875 to 1886. Substantially all this export 
went to China and Japan and displaced English and is it not 
reasonable te suppose that the act of India in removing the tax on 
sey a pee and other articles aided that co in effecting recip- 
recal tions of trade with China and Japan which brought about 
this wonderful result? It would be well to give this matter careful 
investigation. 

Possibly we might be able to establish reci trade with those 
countries which purchase so largely of the kind of cotton goods wo 
manufacture. - 

The figures of cotton uction given by Mr. Blaine were for the 
single year 1880. I will now read a table showing the cotton crops 
of the United States, the supply of other countries, the total erop of 
the world, and the total consumption of cotton for the several years 
from 1866 to the present time, the bales being reduced to an average 
of 400 pounds each. 
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It will be observed by the above table that in 1886 the 


of the 
United States was nearly four times as great as that of all other coun- 
tries on earth, While by looking back twenty years, to 1867, we find 
that at that time the crops of other countries were nearly equal to 
that of our own. 5 

other countries seem to have made but little change in their 


3 


While 
cine tag it is ifying te observe the gradual and steady 
in the United States. 

Lalso present another table of preat interest and value. It shows 
theconsumption of cotton from the year 1866 to 1887in Great Britain, 
on the con: t, and in the United States. The tion in the 
United States is divided in two columns so as to show progress 


of the cotton industry in the North and in the South. It is gratify- 


ing to see the surprising growth in this industry caused by the con- 
stantly increasing demand for cotton goods. 

It will be observed that the increase of consumption during these 
twenty years was about 50 per cent. in Great Britain, about 100 
cent, on the continent, and about 250 per cent. in the North, and 600 
per cent, in the Southern States. 

AMERICA SHOULD LEAD, 

Gratifying as this picture of the progress of the South is to the 
country, it is only a beginning of the great development which we 
have every reason to expect withiu the next ten years. These fig- 
ures are not the takings of mills, but represent the actual consump- 
tion. For convenience the bales are all reduced to an average of 


400 pounds. 
[Consumption—bales 400 pounds.] 


Europe. United States, 
Total 
Years. 
Great | Conti- | Total seal, inoa 
North, South. United 
Britain. nent. | Europe. States. 
| — — 

1808-207 2, 560, 000 J. 703, 000 4. 203, 000 749. 000 78, 000] 822, 000 5, 065, 000 

200 4, 099, 000 65, 000| 959, 000 

000.3, 000. 88, 000 000 

000.4, 000 99, 080 000 

2, 000 4, 000 100, 000 000 

g saa 000 132, 000 000 
Average 6 years 2, 646, 0001, 740, 000.4, 386,000! 939, 000 94, 000.1, 033, 000'5, 419, 000 
Percent.6years*| +17, a fogj fit es ies 50 % 124.1 
1872-'73 000 152, 000/1, 309, 000 6, 425, 000 
1873-74.. 000 000 141, 000.1, 440, 000 C. 622, 000 
1 5 2 2 im so ms eae eto 
76... "082, 000 
1876-"77.- 000 161, 000.1, 579, |7 140° 000 
187778 ——.— —.— 725,000 7, 272, 000 
Average 6 years 8, 110, 000.2, 271, 000/5, 387, 000 1, 324, 900 157, 000/1, 481, 000/6, 868, 000 
Percent.0years;| s 123.6)" 18.4)" 4 7| 19. a 11.9 18 


This line gives the increased tage in the consumption of 187172 com. 
pared with = consumption of 135.07. = 
t Increase. 
1 bd gala ves the ee ory 
red consumption 7 
pa 


This line the increased in the 8 
2 2 ee consumption of 1888-84 com 

As it might be ees to know what countries furnished this 
yast amount of cotton to pe, I will add a statement showing 
the amount exported to Europe from the 22 cotton-growing 
countries during the years 1884, 1885, and 1886: 


in the consumption of 187-78 com- 


It will be seen that we furnished nearly three-fourths of the cotton 


exported to E , While at the same time our mills worked up 
one-third as in cotton as was consumed by all the cotton indus- 
tries of Great Britain and the continent. å 

That we have itin our power to become the great cotton manu- 
eee cony of the world and to supply a full share of the 
demand for cotton goods in all the marketsof the world there is not 
a shadow of doubt. 

The world needs cotton annually to an amount of 
$2,000,000,000. II is esti that each individual consumes from 
China requires 7.300,000,000 yards, India 5,000,000,000 yarde. This 

requires i y ia 5,000,000, s 
is greater than the entire oui put of all the mills in the world. The 
deficiency isnow being supplied with hand-looms. Up to this time 
the Chinese, Persians, Africans, J; ese, Arabians, and many other 
nationalities supply their wants in this way, but when they can 
purchase machine-made goods they will do so. Our little experience 
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in this trade with all those countries has been most satisfactory. 
They like honest American cloth, 4nd Mr. Blaine says, p. 104: 

All onr consular reports bear evidence of the fact that both India and China 
are groWing tired of British adulterated goods. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
for information? 

Mr. WHEELER, Certainly, I will yield with pleasure to the gen- 
tleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman tell me why it is we do not sup- 
ply China with cotton goods ? 

Mr. WHEELER. There are two or three reasons why we do not. 
The principal one is the evil of the present tariff. It taxes machinery 
45 per cent. and thus increases the cost of manufacture. Itrestricts 
our commerce and trade with all nations. Our shipping has been 
driven from the ocean, and if we send our goods abroad it must be 
done in foreign ships. England has her ships in every port, with her 
sailors, her captains, and her parsers whose special mission is to praise 
English and condemn American products. 

THE REMEDY. 

What we want is a revision of our tariff laws. We want our ship- 
ping restored. Under the tariff for revenue of 1846, as high as 77 
per cent. of our imports and exports were transported in American 
ships, and under that law it never fell as low as 66 per cent., while 
under the tariffs enacted by Republicans the shipments of both our 
exports and imports in American ships has fallen until last year it 
was only 13 per cent., while 864 per cent. was carried in foreign 
vessels. Let us revise the tariff. Let us have laws so that we can 
ship our products in our own vessels, officered and manned by 
Americans, and we will defy every nation on the earth. 

There are many ones 8 which should be done to bring about this 
desired end. We should reduce the tax on machinery, so that mills 
could be established at less expense ; we should reduce the tax upon 
all necessaries of life ; we should encourage reciprocal relations with 
all the nations whose trade we desire to obtain, so as to induce them 
to enact friendly tariff laws instead of the retaliatory measures now 
on the statute-books of those countries, some of which were pro- 
voked by unnecessary and unwise discriminations in our laws; we 
should build up our merchant marine, and have American sailors 
upon every sea and in every foreign port. The sailors of our country 
are its commercial missionaries; they meet the persons who are to 
handle, purchase, and nse our goods in their own country and at 
their own homes. We must have American sailors in every port to 
uphold and defend our merchandise. 

As it is now, even if we succeed in getting a bale of cotton cloth 
into a foreign port, there is no one to speak favorably of it and reply 
to the unfavorable comments and criticisms of those who seek a mar- 
ket for that are often vastly inferior to ours, 

It is almost mortifying to do so, but nevertheless I will present 
a table showing the value of manufactured cottons which we have 
exported during the last twenty-two years: 


Values of cottons of domesticmanufacture exported from the United States 
from 1866 to 1887, inclusive. 


Year end. Other man 
ing June Uncolored. ufactures | Total. 
30— of, 
Yards. 

1866...... 3,041,715 | $718, 006 $973, 427 | $1, 780, 175 
3 6, 020, 731 | 1. 142,451 | 3,325,820 4, 608, 235 
1868 10, £39, 177 | 1,551,339 | 2,788,046 | 4,871, 054 
ye ERS ret SOREN A BEES inert meet al by [RE ly 5,874. 222 5,874, 222 
1870... 6, 064, 715 | 1,035,469 | 8, 276,384 | 1,345,983 | 1,405,825 | 3, 787, 282 
1871.. 5, 083, 923 724,841 | 14, 832,931 | 1,776,694 | 1,056,601 | 3, 558, 126 
1872.. 2, 844, 888 458, 998 8, 859, 191 | 1, 317, 719 527, 613 2, 304, 830 
1873...... 3, 585, 629 596,912 | 10,187,145 | 1, 655, 116 5, 2, 947, 528 
1874...... 4, 625, 180 668, 781 13, 247, 142 | 1, 681, 209 745,850 3, 095, 840 
1875 7, 593, 723 929, 061 | 21, 224, 0202, 313, 270 819,551 | 4, 071, 882 
1876......| 16, 488, 214 | 1,455,462 | 59. 319, 267 | 5,314, 738 „ 7. 722, 978 
1877......| 29, 601, 304 | 2,484,131 | 76,769,147 | 6,437,223 | 1,314,489 | 10, 235, 843 
1878......| 37, 765, 313 | 2,059,910 | 88, 528, 192 | 7,052,463 | 1,425, 11, 438, 660 
1879. 45, 116, 058 | 3,209,285 | 84, 081. 319 | 6,288,131 | 1,356,534 10, 653, 950 
1880...... 37, 758, 166 Peer ars 68, 821, 557 | 5,834,541 | 1,190,117 | 9, 981, 418 
1881...... 68, 184, 293 | 4, 312 | 80, 399, 154 | 6, 624, 374 | 1,963, 701 | 13, 571, 887 
1882... .. . 29, 525, 672 | 2,326,319 | 114, 994, 402 | 9,351,713 | 1, 544, 947 | 13, 222, 979 
1883......| 34, 066, 292 | 2,648, 278 | 103, 634,459 | 8,629,723 | 1,673,144 12, 951, 145 
1884.. 35, 441, 296 | 2,579, 866 | 99,750,450 | 7, 503,361 | 1,801,984 | 11, 885, 211 
1885. 32, 738, 123 | 2, 230, 567 | 114, 806, 595 | 7,919,670 | 1, 686,354 | 11, 636, 591 
1886...... 51, 293, 373 | 3, 149, 091 | 142, 547, 980 | 9,231,170 | 1,579, 673 | 13, 959, 934 
1887 67, 793, 013 | 4, 003,772 | 136, 809, 074 | 9, 256, 486 | 1, 669, 084 14, 929, 312 


From this table it is evident that we export much less manufact- 
ured cotton than we should, and I hope measures will be promptly 
taken to 8 this important matter and that means will be 
“Sat Aap by which this neglected industry may be put on a proper 

asis. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 
Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I would be glad to answer any inter- 
rogatory suggested by the gentleman from New Jersey. 
THE EFFECT OF TARIFF ON SHIPPING. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I understand one part of the answer of the 
gentleman from Alabama to the question of my friend from Penn- 


oyiyana [Mr. Brum] was that we on this side had destroyed our 


shipping. Will the gentleman be kind enough to give me the date 
of the navigation laws? 

Mr. WHEELER. Many of our navigation laws were enacted in 
the early days of our Republic, and while many changes are ad- 
visable it can not be said that these laws destroyed our shipping. 
When they were enacted we had 123,893 tons of shipping engaged 
in foreign trade, and under these laws it increased until in 1861 it 
was 2,496,594 tons, an increase of over 2,000 per cent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Was not there a law passed by the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House prohibiting the importation into 
America of foreign-built ships? And is not the law the same now 
substantially as it has been since the foundation of the Government? 

Mr. WHEELER. The navigation laws have not been the serious 
obstacles. The difficulties we encounter have resulted from the tariff 
laws enacted upon your side of the House. In addition to the other 
troubles to which I have alluded those laws have rendered it impos- 
sible for us to compete with other nations in building iron ships, the 
kind now in yogue, and as wooden ships have gone out of use we 
have but little connection with distant foreign ports except by for- 
eign vessels. 

r. BUCHANAN. Then does the gentleman lay the whole diffi- 
culty on the tariff laws, rather than on the navigation laws? 

Mr, WHEELER. I think the caer trouble arises from injudi- 
cious and ill-considered tariff laws. The gentleman knows that 
under tariff laws which were in accord with our views of the Con- 
stitution, our shipping, foreign and domestic, rose from nothing in 
1783 to 5,539,813 tons; and he also knows it has constantly de- 
creased under the operations of the tariff laws enacted by his party. 
This unfortunate condition of our commerce can not be attributed 
to the war, because onr largest decrease has been since its close. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The present navigation laws prohibit the im- 
portation into this country of foreign-built ships. Does the gentle- 
man propose to repeal those laws? 

Mr. WHEELER. Wo are not considering shipping matters, but I 
will say here and now that Iam so impressed with the paramount 
importance of this question, that I will go so far in advance of most 
of my friends in advocacy of any constitutional measure to rehabili- 
tate the shipping interests of our country 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Are you in favor of free-trade in ships? : 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not in the bill. [Laughter.] I am dis- 
cussing the tariff billnow. I am in favor of any and all proper 
measures to put American shipping on a ps r basis. I shall ex- 
amine the ship bill before it comes up in the House. Iwill endeavor 
to give it my best and most intelligent consideration, and if I should 
conclude that it will re-establish our flag on the high seas, and re- 
store our lost commerce I will certainly favor it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I know it is not in the bill, but I wanted to as- 
certain whether you were governed by any principle in the matter. 

AN ECONOMIC BUSINESS QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELER. I regard this as a great economic business ques- 
tion, one which affects nearly every American interest. In such mat- 
ters I ain governed by the highest principle. My effort has always 
been to advocate laws which will add most to the prosperity, happi- 
ness, and glorious progress of our country. 

I can not see the objection to the bill eich some gentlemen urge, 
3 since its amendment regarding coastwise, lake, aud inland 
trade. I am certainly in favor of reducing taxation on everything 
thatentersintoship-bnilding. For many years it has been the policy 
of all parties to extend to ship-builders the benefits and privileges 
which are recited in the second section of the bill. This was tho 
purpose of section 2513 of the Revised Statutes, and this bill merely 
enlarges its provisions, so as to adapt it to the changed conditions 
of ship-building, and thus carry out what was intended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I asked that question simply because I under- 
stood that the gentleman was not in favor of admitting to American 
Steed Blase n-built vessels. e 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a question upon which I have never 
voted. I have as much desire as any one to see our ship-yards again 
active with the busy bum of porous workmen, and I believe if you 
will aid us in a revision of the tariff this much-coveted result will 
be attained. P 

ALABAMA AND IRON SHIPS. 

I believe we can then build ships cheaper than it can be done on 
the Clyde. I know it can be done in Alabama. The advantages of 
onr Gulf coast over the Clyde are manifold and unquestioned. Coal 
and iron are cheap; timber for masts and spars abundant and im- 
mediately at hand. The mild and uniform climate permits work to 
be continued all the year through, which is not the case in the large 
ship-building centers of this day. 

There is no reason why we should not surpass all other peoples as 
ship-builders. In 1790 Alexander Hamilton asserted— 

Ships are nowhere built in greater perfection than in the United States. 


Our superior excellence in this particular industry was fully main- 
tained up to 1861, and there is no reason why, with the vast re- 
sources at our command, supplemented by the superior skill and 
ingenuity of our artisans, we . not establish a like pre-eminent 
excellence in the construction of iron vessels. That is, there would 
be no reason why we should not do this if we had just, equitable, 
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and reasonable tariff laws. That the ship-yards of the North can 
not do so under the prevailing system has been demonstrated. I 
believe that, withcheap Alabama iron and the other advantages I 
have mentioned, the South can do all I have indicated despite the 
obstacles. Correct the irregularities of our tax laws, and I am con- 
fident the United States will speedily become the ship-builders of 
the world. While I can not concur with all the views expressed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] in his 
speech of April 17, I fully agree that in speaking of the South, and 
particularly of Alabama, he was right in referring to it as a fertile 
empire,” and he was also right in his statement that— 

The ee of its exhaustless supply of minerals for manufactures promised 
great w — 

Greater, perhaps, to use the language of the venerable leader, than 
was— 


Dreamed of in the palmy days when they counted their acres by thousands and 
their slaves by hundreds. 


I am very glad the eminent Pennsylvanian has visited our country 
and learned from personal observation the extent and character of 
our resources, 

It has been contended by more than one of the opponents of this 
bill that Southern men who once owned slaves or who lived in States 
where slavery existed should not be intrusted with the revision of 
the tariff. There is one very prominent Republican who appears to 
entertain a different view of Southern men. I read from Mr. Blaine’s 
book, Twenty Years of Congress,” vol. 1, pp. 45~6. 


With one-half the Senate under the control of the slave-holding States, and with 
the Constitution declaring that no amendment to it should ever destroy the 
equality of the States in the Senate, the Southern leaders popia a commanding 

tion. Having before them the example of Jefferson, of ison, and of George 

n in Virginia, of Nathaniel Macon in North Carolina, and of the Pinckneys 

and Rutledges in South 1 gave deep study to the science of govern- 

ment. They were admirably ed as debaters, and they became highly skilled 
in the eng aoe of parliamentary bodies. 

ey were liberally educated, many of them graduates of Northern 

r number taking their degrees at Transylvania, in N 
at Chapel Hill, in North Carolina, and at Mr. Jefferson's peculiar but admirab) 

. Their secluded mode of life on the —— gave them 


3 every attempt at extravagance and against every form of cor- 
ruption. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman will pardon me. I wassimpl 
desirous of ascertaining whether he held the same views here which 
he had expressed before other public bodies. 

Mr. ELER. I have never changed my views on this subject. 
I have steadfastly adhered to the advocacy of laws which would 
give us back the glorious prestige which we enjoyed during every 

ear of the existence of the ad valorem tariff of 1846 and 1857. My 
latest utterance on this subject was this letter to the New Orleans 
shipping convention: 


A BBNEFICENT COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION. 


WASHINGTOX, D. C., February 9, 1888, 


To the Presiding Oficer National Convention American Shipping League, New 
Orleans, La. : 


DEAR Sim: I deeply regret that pressing official duties here will deprive me of 
the pleasure I should have in participating in the proceedings of your convention, 
and ming, if possible, more deeply imbued with sentiments of devotion to the 
cause in which you are en 


means not my the saving of scores of millions of dollars now being annually paid 
to foreigners for g our 3 goods, but it means also useful and profit- 
able employment to thousands o e 

of capital now lying idle and comparatively unproductive, 


It means maay creased 
our diversified industries now languishing or declining for want of favorable op- 
portunity to compete on equal terms with those of other countries. When the 


merchant steamers ascend to the arching clouds in sy accessible part of the 
globe, the dire and deplorable 9 between underpai 


To accomplish this vast and incaleulably beneficent revolution in the commerce 
and industry of the country is the lofty and noble parpose of our League. Our 
success will. insure contentment and 1 to our noble army of workmen, 
and satisfactory returns to our active, vigilant, and enterprising capitalists. Let 
us achieve the purpose we have in view, and prosperity, peace, plenty, and con- 
tentment will prevail throughout our land—along the shores of the fe as on the 
borders of our northern lakes; upon our Atlantic sea-coast throughout its whole 
extent as upon the Pacific. 

To bear any part, even the humblest, in promoting the success of a design, the 
results of which promise such comprehensive and enduring benefits tothe people 
of our whole country, might well satisfy the ambition of a far more aspiring man 
than myself, and I shall eagerly seize every opportunity to contribute to that end. 

The statistics bearing upon the subject will be presented to you by gentlemen 
far more competent than I to deal with them, but I can not refrain from saying 
that already there are gratifying evidences of the advantages Dengan: from such: 
an organization as our League, inthe renewed interest in our ship-building indus- 
try, and the newly aroused sense of the importance of our foreign trade, which is 
perceptible throughont the country. 

With renewed expressions of regret for my inability to be with you, and with 


implicit confidence that the result of your deliberations will be of great immo- 
diate benefit to the League, and ultimately to the country, I am, sir, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. WHEELER. 


Mr. WHEELER. The printed report of the proceedings then 
says: 

This letter was listened to with close attention and heartily applauded. 

It seems from this that those most interested in American ship- 
ping approved the ideas I expressed. 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that the Democratic party when it 
was 1 paneer always raised every dollar of the pablus revenue by 
a tari 

Mr. WHEELER. Not every dollar. We received considerable 
money from public lands and other sources. In 1836 the receipts 
from public lands were in excess of the customs duties, 

Mr. KERR. Well, during the last fifty years, while it was in power ? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is substantially sv, and a well-arranged, 
fair, 1 tariff is a very proper method of raising revenue. 

A 8 (on the Democratic side), And that is what we pro- 
pose to do. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is evident that something must be done to 
find an outlet for the country’s surplus productions. Certainly that 
will benefit all of our industries. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
r. KERR. I move that the time of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. WHEELER] be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour fixed by order of the House for the 
recess has arrived. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In view of that fact I move 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SATURDAY, May 5, 1888. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the 
bill the title of which the Clerk will pat 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. WHEELER. Before resuming my remarks of yesterday I 
desire to thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] for his cour- 
teous motion for the extension of my time, but in response to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] 1 wish it to be under- 
stood that the friends of revenue reform will not object to any in- 
terruptions or interrogatories from the advocates of high and 
oppressive taxation. The pave we champion for our revenue 
system stand upon too high ground to be affected by any possible 
action of its enemies. 

The opponents of this bill have very nearly exhausted their co- 

ious vocabulary of derision and scorn in execrating England, Eng- 

and’s laws, and England’s methods. But I doubt not that those 
who have in this matter assailed her most virulently will agree with 
me that, whilst there is a great deal we can not admire in that Gov- 
smmens, there isyet much that must command our cordial commen- 
ation. 
REPUBLICANS’ AND ENGLAND'S TAX LAWS. 

While laws enacted by Republicans tax the working-man’s sugar 
90 per cent., his salt 85 per cent., his rice 120 per cent, his blankets 
200 per cent., and many other necessaries of life in like proportion, 
England gives all these things free of tax to her people. Her inter- 
nal revenue is almost entirely collected from the incomes of the rich 
and the luxuries vif consume, and not a dollar of duty is collected 
upon imported articles of 5 daily consumption. In almost 
every breath we hear of the English free-trade laws, until the im- 
pression has been created that England isa country of absolute free- 
trade, while in fact, since the enactment of her revenue laws in 1845, 
which Republicans denominate as a free-trade system, England has 
collected $4,510,759,630.20, an annual average of $104,901,386.75, 
while during the same period the United States has collected for im- 
port duties the amount of $4,964,155,502.84, an annual average of 
$115,445,476.81. 

The Government of Great Britain has uniformly exerted its power 
to extend her trade and to enable her to dominate the commerce of 
the world. 

It has been said, and the statement is figuratively, if not literally 
true, that every ship-load of calico which leaves England is convoyed 
by one of her men-of-war. When Mexico refused to pay a few dol- 
lars for English goods, England’s navy knocked down the walls of 
their castle of San Juan D'Ulloa. When the people of Egypt failed 
to pay the interest due English holders of their bonds, an English 
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forco promptly bombarded the city of Alexandria and forced a set- 
tlement. When China declined to recognize or admit the validity 
of a register granted by an English consul, English armed vessels 
immediately resented the indignity, enforced an apology, and com- 
pelled the Chinese to open their ports to English commerce. 

I refer to these arbitrary acts to illustrate how English statesmen 
have subordinated everything to enhance national wealth and com- 
mercial supremacy, The same idea is exhibited in her economic 
laws which govern the domestic affairs of the nation, and their tax- 
ing the luxuries and incomes of the rich rather than the necessities 
of the poor, is because they find such laws bring to a country the 
greatest prosperity. When we consider what that littleisland, which, 
when compared to our country, is but a barren waste, has accom- 
plished, what a field of inviting thought is presented for our con- 
templation. = 

In considering what kind of laws the Benesi wisdom would sug- 
gest, it is interesting to examine the early history of manufacturing 
industries in this country; and we find there that we possess un- 
equaled and unrivaled advantages in soil, mineral wealth, and 
other resources, which, under propor laws, should enable us to com- 
pete in the markets of the world with any manufactures on the globe. 

OUR EARLY MANUFACTURING TRIUMPHS. 

As early as 1645 manufactories were established in the American 
colonies. Mr. Bishop, in his History of American Manufactures, on 
t page 476, says, that on May 6, 1646, Mr. Jenks was 8 a patent for 

ourteen years for making engines for mills and for the making of 
scythes and other edged tools by his newly invented saw-mill, and 
in ee he was granted another patent for seven years for making 
scythes. 

The navigation laws passed in Cromwell’s time were very detri- 
mental to American industries. In 1650 it was enacted that all pro- 
ductions of the colonies should be sent to English ports, and in 1600 
a law was enacted— 
that no wool, yarn, or woolen manufactures of the American plantations shall be 
shipped thence, or even laden, in order to be transported, on any pretense what 
ever. 

At that time the colonies had established furnaces, foundries, and 
rolling-mills. They also manufactured sheet-iron, tinware, nails, 
and many varieties of articles made of iron and steel. From the 


same work we find that the earliest colonists maintained cotton, 
woolen, and linen factories. Cotton was imported from the Barba- 
does and Smyrna. 


Mr. Bishop xe ky on page 309, the use of cotton in textile fabrics 
has existed in this country from as early a date as in England, and 
the system pursued in the two countries also and the description of 
cloth made were not dissimilar. On page 329 he refers to a report 
to the board of trade reciting efforts— 

to divert Americans from going on with the linen and woolen manufactures. 


And in the same connection he says all cloth for clothing, except fine 
and expensive qualities, was manufactured in the colonies, and on 
page 331 he speaks of considerable improvement in the year 1719 in 
the culture of flax and manufacture of linen by Protestant people 
from Ireland; and on page 630 he states that the cheapness of fuel, 
the fine qualities of American iron, and the dexterity of Americans 
in the manufacture of scythes, axes, and nails had caused apprehen- 
sion of a dangerous rivalry with British iron interests, It is further 
stated that American articles of this character were superior to those 
of Germany or France. 

In the same year, 1719, the English Parliament passed a resolution 
that— 
the 8 manufactories in the colonies tends to lessen their dependence 
upon Great Britain. 

But this was not the serious difficulty with which England had to 
contend, í 

Mr. Bishop, on page 626, says that iron manufacturers in the neigh- 
borhood of Shemeld were apprehensive that their expensive works 
would be ruined, the laborers rendered destitute, or forced to emi- 
grate to America. In 1742 a report was filed by London traders with 
the Parliament which states that woolen, linen, and paper mills were 
being established in America, which— 
interfered with the profits of British merchants, and was prejudicial to the trade 
and manufactures of Great Britain. 

Parliament also passed a law prohibiting in general terms the ex- 
portation of any manufactured articles from the colonies which in- 
terfered with like articles in England. 

In 1750 Parliament provided by law that pig-iron could be exported 
irom the colonies to England because it was necessary to English 
manufacturing interests, but at the same time it was enacted that 
from and after June 24, 1750— 
no mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work 
with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace for making steel shall be erected, or, after such 
erection, continued in any of His Majesty's colonies of America. 

COLONIAL IRON INDUSTRIES AND EXPORTS. 

In 1771 2,222 tons of bar iron and 5,303 tons of pig-iron were ex- 
ported from the Colonies to England. 

During the Revolutionary war there was a large increase in all 
kinds of manufactures, in some classes of goods to a greater extent 
than was needed upon the return of peace, The depression in some 
manufacturing industries which took place in 1784 has been errone- 


ously attributed to excessive imports. By referring to the statistics 
we find that the importations into the country that year amounted to 
$17,845,214. In 1785 the imports were $11,193,911, and in 1786 the 
importations were only $7,776,805. These imports were certainly 
not excessive. After the tariff law of 1789 went into operation the 
net imports of the United States were $22,460,844 for the year 1790, 
and for the succeeding ten years the net imports averaged $40,000,000. 
The duties collected Basis the existence of the Confederation were 
very small, and were mostly confined to wines and products of the 
West Indies. 

In a history of Brazil, published in 1848, it is stated on page 213 
that in 1784 cotton manufactories were carried on to such an extent 
that the Portuguese merchants made complaint to the home govern- 
ment that this industry was interfering with their business, and on 
January 5, 1785, a decree from the King of Portugal was sent to the 
officers of the crown in Rio Janeiro directing them to extinguish all 
factories of silk, linen, cotton, and woolen goods, and, if it should 
become necessary, to confiscate the looms. 

Notwithstanding this, a Jesuit missionary, Joño Daniel, when visit- 
ing the Spanish missions west of the Madeira River, in 1797, says that 
the Indians there— 
learn various trades, and manufacture very fine and valaable cotton cloths. 


This demonstrates conclusively that the New World, in both North 
and South America, has always possessed advantages which made 
the new settlements formidable rivals of the mother countries in the 
matter of manufactures. 


HAMILTON ON THE TARIFF. 


For additional information on this subject I shall now read some 
statements and conclusions of Alexander Hamilton, which I find in 
his report made in compliance with an order from the House of Rep- 
resentatives of January 15, 1790, upon the means of promoting man- 
ufactures. 

And it must be borne in mind that for many years Alexander 
Hamilton has been exultingly claimed by the ge Reinga party as 
the great originator and apostle of the protective theory in American 
politics, and his eminent abilities, distinguished services, and lofty 
character have all been seized upon to sanction their most extraya- 
gant demands for a prohibitory tariff. 

I will read from page 192: 

5 8 ve 8 5 in 3 3 which was 
not ion, 0 em vi ucstiona a) TS s tim - 
ally admitted. “the . ments ee. obstructed the creat ok 
external trade have led to serious reflections on the necessity of enlarging the 
sphere of our domestic commerce. 


He states (page 193) that the arguments against the enactment of 
laws for the purpose of encouraging manufactures are: 

In every country agriculture is the most beneficial and 3 object of 
human industry. This position generally, if not universally true, applies with 
8 emphasis to the United States, on account of their immense tracts of 

ertile territory uninhabited and unimproved. 

Another argument is that 

To endeavor, py ee extraordinary patronage of Government, to accelerate the 
growth of manufactures is in fact to endeavor by force and act to transfer the 
natural current of industry from a more to a less beneficial channel. Whatever 
has such a tendency must necessarily be unwise; indeed, it can hardly ever be 
wise in a Government to attempt to give a direction to the industry of its citizens. 


And that (I read from page 194)— . 

If, contrary to the natural course of things, an unseasonable and prematare 
spring can be given to certain 8 heavy duties, prohibitions, bounties, or 
by other fo ere this will only be to sacrifice the interests of the com- 
munity to those of particular classes. 

General Hamilton then says: 

This mode of reasoning is founded upon facts and principles which have cer 
tainly respectable pretensions. 

He then goes on and assumes that general theories admit of nu- 
merous exceptions, and that most theories blend error with the truth 
they inculcate; therefore, in order to arrive at a proper judgment 
(page 195)— 
it is necessary to advert carefully to the considerations which plead in favor of 
manufactures, and which appear to recommend the special and positive encourage- 
ment of them in certain cases, and under certain reasonable limitations, 

The next paragraph reads : 

It ought readily to be conceded that the cultivation of the earth, as the primary 
and coos pla pn ld of national supply, is the immediate and chief ares of 
subsistence to man— 

Hamilton also says that the cultivation of the earth— 
has intrinsically a strong claim to pre-eminence over every other kind of industry. 
But that it has a title to anything like an exclusive predilection in any country 
ought to be admitted with great caution. 

He then enumerates many kinds of manufactures which had been 
in successful operation, and in speaking of protective duties, he 
says (page 245): 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the domestic fab- 
rics; since by enhancing the charges on foreign articles they enable the national 
manufacturers to undersell all their foreign competitors: * * * Indeed, allthe 
duties imposed on imported articles, though with an exclusive view to revenue, 
have the effect in contemplation, and except where they fall on raw materials, 
wear a beneficent aspect towards the manufacturers of the country. 

On page 235 he also alludes to this question in these words: 


But though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of regulations 
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controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrica, was an increase of 
price * * * when a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and has 
engaged in the prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it invariably be- 
comes cheaper. 

PROHIEITORY TARIFF PREVENTS COMPETITION. 

In referring to prohibitory duties, he says (page 245): 

‘This is another and an efficacious means of encouraging national mauufactures; 
but, in general, it is only fit to be employed when a manufacture has made such 
progresa, and is in so many hands, as to insure a due competition and an adequate 
supply on reasonable terms. 

With regard to pecuniary bounties he states (page 246): 

This has been found one of the most efficacious means of encouraging manufact- 
ures, and is, in some views, the best. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary 
augmentation of price. 

And as another of the advantages of bounties (page 247): 

Bounties have not, like rotecting d tendency to produ ity. 
An increase at pclae is ee tho ee 8 eee eee 
manufacture does not counteract a rise, it is, commonly, the ultimate effect of an 
additional duty. 

He concludes, however, that the practice of aiding manufacturing 
enterprises in this way should be confined to new undertakings. 
Upon this point, on page 248, I read: - 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must almost 
always be of questionable policy; becanse a p would in every such 
caso, that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. But, in new 

they are as justifiable as they are oftentimes necessary. 

On page 250 he discusses the Constitutional right to levy protec- 
tive tariff duties, and singularly enough rests his entire case on the 
grant of power to promote the general welfare.“ 

The principles upon which he would base a system of protective 
taxation harini Pees. very copiously discussed, General Hamilton 
then addresses himself to a designation and consideration of the 
Taw material entering into the several manufactures he would have 
protected, the first article treated of being iron, as it is regarded as 
entitled to ‘‘pre-eminent rank” for its manufactures, 

I read from page 260: 

Iron-works ha’ tly increased in the United Sita and ited 

wor’ ve greatly on e tes, are prosecu 


with much more adv: „The a e price, before the Revo - 
lution, was about $64 per ton; at present, it is about 780, a rise which is chiefiy 
to be attributed to the increase of manufactures of the material. 


On the same page steel is referred to in these words: 

Steel is a branch which has already made a considerable progress, and it is as- 
Far eee a Bl that some new enterprises, on a more extensive scale, have been lately 

After further consideration of other manufactures in which iron is 
a chief ingredient, the conclusion is reached, on page 261— 

It seems equally safe and prudent to extend the duty, ad valorem, upon all mann- 
factures of iron, or of which iron is the article of chief value, to 10 per cent. 

And steel manufactures are dismissed with a similar generalization 
on page 262: 

Manufactures of steel generally, or of which steel is the article of chief value, 
may, with advantage, be placed in the class of goods rated at 74 per cent. 

Two facts are very significant in connection with Hamilton's views 
as to the advisability, if not necessity, of a protective tariff tax on 
manufactures of iron and steel—co: y “entitled to pre-emi- 
nentrank.” First, the tax is proposed to be levied ad valorem; and 
second, that this early and t champion of the theory of protec- 
tion concludes that the rather trifling duty of 74 and 10 per cent. 
Will be amply sufficient to accomplish the end had in view. 


HAMILTON'S DISCIPLES MISREPRESENT HIM. 


Bearing in mind that Hamilton insists that bounties and protec- 
tion to manufactures should only be temporary, I should like to ask 
in passing, how gentlemen professing to be followers of his politico- 
economic theories and principles—after the iron and steel industries 
have enjoyed more than a century of protection—can justify their 
demand for a permanent tariff tax of from 45 to 114 per cent. on these 
articles of common consumption—an average ten times greater than 
Hamilton declared to be amply suflicient. 

Copper is next considered, and he says: 

The manufactures of which this article is susceptible are also of great extent 
and utility. * 

Brass, of which copper “ is the principal ay ee is also re- 
garded as important, and it is asserted (pages 263, 264) : 

An additional duty on brass wares will tend to tho general end in view. These 
now stand at 5 per cent, while those ef tin, pewter, and copper are rated at 7}. 
There appears to bes propriety, in every view, in p g brass wares upon the 
game level with them. 

Republicans now demand 45 per cent., and we are denounced as 
“free-traders ” because we support this bill which fixes the duty at 
35 to 40 per cent. 

Of lead it is said on the same page: 


There are numerous proofs that this material abounds in the United States, 
and requires little to unfold it to an extent more than equal to every domestic oc- 
casion. * * * ‘The duties already laid upon the importation of this article, 
either in its mannfactured or unmanufactured state, insure it a decisive advant- 
age in the home market, which amounts to considerable encouragement. 

The tax which Hamilton said was sufficient for lead’s protection 
was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of about 7 per cent. Demo- 
crats are now called free-traders because they propose to reduce the 
present tax, equal to 60 per cent., to 40 and 45 per cent. 


Coal, or as General Hamilton designatesit, ‘fossil coal,” is regarded 


as an important instrument of manufactures and navigation, and on 
page 264 is referred to in these words: 

It is known that there are several coal mines in V. ia now worked, and 
appearances of their existence are familiar in & number of places. 

In considering the article of sail cloth, made of flax and hemp, 
Hamilton, on page 271, says: 

A flourishing manufactory is established at Boston, and vi 
at several other places. It is presumed to be both safo and ad 
in the class of articles rated at 10 per cent. 

Republicans now demand 35 to 40 per cent., and the supporters of 
the bill under consideration are stigmatized as free-traders because 
they propose to reduce the tariff on flax and hemp to 25 per cent. 

On page 275 Hamilton recommends a duty of 74 per cent. on all 
ooon goods, and speaks of this industry, asit then existed, in these 

erms: 

Manufactories of cotton goods, not long- since established at Beverly, in Massa- 
chusetts, and Providence, in Rhode d. * * seem to have overcome tho 
first obstacles to success. Other mannfactories of the same mai „ as 
Sev ho pera have also been bogun at different places in the State of Con- 
nec 

I beg to call the attention of the House specially to the fact that 
when the manufacture of cotton was truly an infant indu in 
this country the most prominent protectionist of his day thought it 
was effectually shielded from the competition of the mother coun- 
try by a duty of 74 per cent., while after its having been continually 
protected during a century, the Republicans of to-day clamor for the 
perpetuation of a tariff tax of from 40 to 75 per cent., and, with hands 
upraised in holy horror, declare that our effort to reduce the tax to from 
35 to 40 per cent. is a ‘‘ free-trade heresy.” 

HAMILTON SUGGESTS TEN PER CENT. ON WOOL. 

The wool industry is regarded as highly important, but the only 
definite suggestion as to protection which Hamilton makes, is (page 
277) that a fund from which to pay premiums for improving the 
quality of native and bounties for the introduction of fine foreign 
wool, might be secured by the 
addition of 2} per cent. to the present rate of duty on carpets and carpeting. 

The duty on carpets and carpetings at that time was 7} per cent., 
and the proposed addition would therefore have raised it to 10 per 
cent. Republican legislation has increased this duty on the various 

ades to an ae ad valorem tax of 47, 59, and 73 per cent. 

mocrats are held up to obloquy as free-traders because they pro- 
pose to fix this duty at 30 per cent.—three times what Hamilton said 
was sufficient. 
Bee to the condition of the manufactories, we learn from page 276 
at— 

Hats of wool, and of wool mixed with fur, are made in large quantities in differ- 
ent States. 

And with an adequate supply of materials there would be no dif- 
ficulty in supplying the demand. And in another place it stated, 


g ones 
le to place this 


wool 
diferent kinds which are 


On page 277 we are told that— 
The production of silk is attended with great facility in most parts of the United 


But the high-tariff idolators of to-day will 2 learn with a 
good deal of surprise that the only suggestion for the encouragement 
of silk manufacture submitted to Congress by the protectionist, 
Alexander Hamilton, is that raw silk be placed on the free list. In 
his own words, page 277: 

An exemption of the material from the duty which it now pays on importation, 
while the bill under consideration, which they classify as a frec- 
trade abomination, leaves the duty on silk and silk manufactures 
just at the duty fixed by the act of 1883, that is at abont 50 per cent 

HAMILTON'S TARIFF ON GLASS. 

Regarding glass Hamilton says, page 277: 

‘The materials for making glass are found everywhere, 
and there is no deficiency of these materials in the United States, 
On the next page he says: 

Different mannfactories of glass are now on foot in the United States. Tho. 
present duty of 123 per cent. on all imported articles of glass amounts to a con- 
siderable encouragement to those manufactories. 

This is the only article on which the duty at that time was as high 
as 12} per cent. Since that day Republicans have so increased the 
tax on various kinds of glass, that now the tax on some kinds of glass 
is as high as 152 per cent., and the average tax is about 90 per cent. 
We are denounced as free-traders because we propose to fix this tax 
at about 85 per cent., a tax seven times greater than Hamilton 
thought necessary. 

On page 278 we are informed that: 

Manufactories of paper are among those which are arrived at the greatest ma- 
turity in the United States, and are most adequate to national supply, 
and that such mannfactories are already protected by a competent 
duty on similar articles imported from abroad. 

At that time paper was taxed at 73 to 10 per cent., and Hamilton 
thought this was “competent.” Republicans have increased this 
tax to 25 per cent., and Democrats are denounced because they pro- 
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pose to fix it at 20 per cent., double the rate which Hamilton thought 
Was suficient. 


HAMILTON'S REAL TEACHINGS. 

The somewhat lengthy citations I have made from this elaborate 
and comprehensive report of the most prominent of those who first 
advocated the protective policy, may have been somewhat tedious, 
but carefully considered they will be found highly instructive on 
two or three important points: : 

1. That the politico-economie school of which Hamilton may be 
regarded as the founder held that it was good policy to foster and 
encourage struggling manufactures by protective duties or bounties— 
he uses the terms conyertibly—but that such protection should only 
be temporary. 

2. That an ad valorem duty of the low rate of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
would suffice to accomplish the objectin view. He, however, thought 
it permissible to retain the existing duty of 12} per cent. on glass. 

3. That daring the earliest period of our governmental history the 
manufacturing industries of the young Republie were able to com- 
pete, upon comparatively equal terms, with those of the Old Worid. 

4. That no people can become commercially prosperous and inde- 
pendent unless its fiscal and economic policy be so adjusted as to 


secure, in the markets of the world, an outlet for its surplus prod- |. 


ucts. And this last pointis peculiarly impressive and specially sig- 
nificant at this time, when the official statistics of our financial and 
industrial condition shows that our present production is largely in 
excess of our possible consumption. 

WE MUST HAVE A FOREIGN MARKET. 

We learn from the census of 1880 that our population was 50,155,783 
and that 17,392,099 persons, or 34} per cent. of the population, were 
engaged in some kind of occupation. These ineluded many children 
and many females. The highest paid were those engaged in factories, 
their average being $346.90. ` 

Most elaborate statistics recently prepated by the Government show 
that farm labor without board in some States is paid as low as $12.25 
per month, and children on farms, factories, and other vocations fre- 
quently work for $50 a year; and when we consider that in many oc- 
cupations workmen are not employed more than two-thirds to three- 
fourths their time we find that the general average paid persons of 
all classes who work is about $200 a year. 

In 1866, with a al 9 of 34,000,000, the income tax showed 
but 460,170 persons who had incomes above $600. If the persons hav- 
ing such incomes increased in the same ratio as the population in 
1880 they would have numbered 670,255. Therefore in 1880 the per- 
sons engaged in oceupations may be divided as follows: 

Those with incomes above 8000 670, 255 
‘Those with incomes less than 8600 —— — 16, 721, S44 

The latter class averaged $200 a year, and could only purchase to 
the amount of $3,244,268,800; the incomes upon which tax was col- 
lected in 1866, amounted to $965,946,421; and, admitting an increase in 

portion to population, the totalincome over $600 in 1880 would 
ve aggregated $1,260,919,631. Now, ag admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that this enormous sum is all spent to purchase articles 
of consumption, and we see the total amount of income of all kinds 
in the United States in 1830, which conld be used to purchase prod- 
ucts, ie $4,515,189,431. To this we ey $167,633,912, 3 was the 
excess of our exports over imports, and itaggregates $4, 873,343. 
By the census of 1880 the produets of our factories 5 at 
85,369,667, 706, and the products of our farms were 82,264, 278,718, 
amounting together to 57, 633.946, 424. 

We thus see that the products of our farms and factories in 1880 
were, in round numbers, $3,000,000,000 in excess of the full measure 
of our home markets. 

At this time the discrepancy is greater. Incomes are estimated at 
$6,000,000,000, factory products at 88,000, 000, 000, and farm products 
at $3,600,000, 000. 

Therefore to-day we have a prodnet of $5,000,000,000 for which 
there is no home market. We are, however, surrounded by people 
who wish to buy of us, but the 8 e of our laws shuts us from 
the trade of the world almost as hermetically as China has been 
isolated by her laws, which we call relies of barbarism. 

We all know that the Republican idea of increased tariff taxation 
will not, can not, give us improved trade relations with the rest of 
the world. In the report from which I have already read some ex- 
tracts Alexander Hamilton says (page 248) : 

It can not escape notice that a duty u the importation of an article cannot 
otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by giving the latter greater ad- 
vantages in home market. It can have no infiuence upon the advantageous 
sale of the article produced in foreign markets—no tendency, therefore, to pro- 
mote its exportation. 

Our sad experience has fully vindicated the wisdom of Hamilton’s 
philosophy on this point. It has done more, for it has shown that 
not only will duties not create an export trade, but will crush out 
what had already been gained. 

HIGH TARIFF LIMITS EXPORTS. 

The resounding oratory of Republican declaimers insisting that 
all we have to do to build up our country is to keep on increasing 
the tariff tax until it reaches the point of prohibition, has betrayed 
a confiding people into the error of disregarding the voice which 
comes from every foreign land, saying they can not buy of us unless 


we will buy of them; that much as they would like to establish com- 
mercial relations, they can not send ships for our goods unless we 
buy something to make a cargo to this country. 
d what has been the result? 

Our rivals have habitually taken our place in what, for years, had 
been our best markets. 

Many of our articles of export are decreasing, while countries whose 
pepe we have been aceustomed to hardly consider are rapidly sup- 

nting us. : 

R 5 has gradually raised its tariff on our wheat, and our ex- 
ports have fallen from 122,000,000 bushels, worth $130,000,000, in 1879, 
to 102,000,000 bushels, worth 881, 000, 000, in 1887. 

British India increased her export of wheat from 4,000,000 in 1879 
to nearly 42,000,000 in 1887. 

I have prepared a table, showing at a glance the wheat exports of 
these two countries during the last nine years: 


Exports of wheat from British India bee ee the | United States during the 
years ending March 31, 1879 to 1887, inclusive years ending June 30, 1879 
1887, incl ve. 
Value in 
Ovisna | Tomda | Banoi. W 

520, 138 | 122, 353, 936 | 130, 701, 079. 00 
1,124,267 | 153,252,795 | 190, 546, 305, 00 
3,277,042 | 150,565,477 | 167, 698, 485. 00 
8, 869, 562 95, 271, 802 | 112, 929, 718. 00 
6,088,814 | 106,385,828 | 119, 879, 341. 00 
8, 895, 801 70,349,012 75, 026, 678. 00 
6,319, 018 84,653,714 | 81, 267, 505. 44 
8, 002, 350 57, 759, 209 | 51, 395, 696. 01 
8, 625,876 | 101,971,949 | 81, 577, 559. 20 


a. 

The ca ees Republic by opening business relations with Europe 
in her export of wheat from substantially acces, Bow 1880 to 
over 4,000,000 bushels, while Russia in E increased exports 
from 36,000,000 to nearly a hundred million bushels. 

In 1869 we imported cotton-seed oil to the amount of $779. The 
wise protectionists saw here an opportunity to accomplish the donble 
purpose of raising revenue and protecting their infant industries, 
and Mey imposed upon it a duty of 30 cents per gallon, equal to 
about 86 per cent. ad valorem. We were struggling to build up this 
new industry, and with great difficulty we had found a foreign 
market, three-fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, and 
other Mediterranean ports, 

Jam informed that France and Italy were finally induced to put 
an import duty on our cotton-seed oil, and our exports, which in 1880 
reached 6,997,796 gallons, fell in four years so that in 1883 it was 
only 415,611 gallons. In 1883 these facts were presented to Congress, 
but the-best we could do was to get a reduction of duty to 25 cents. 
Tt is trae we have since built up our export trade with the Nether- 
lands and other countries. I give this asan illustration of the im- 
policy of injudicious protection. 

This unsatisfactory condition of our export trade, produced by 
this policy, should have been expected. Presidents Monroe, John 
Q. Adams, and Polk warned us against this special danger, and long 
before their time Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in his report on manufactures, speaks of the hostile 
legislation of foreign countries regarding American products. He 
says (page 215) the United States— 
experience numerous and very injurious impediments to the emission and vent of 
their own commodities. Nor is the case in reference to a single foreign nation 
only, The regulations of several countries with which we have the most exten- 
sive intercourse throw serious obstacles in the way of the principal staples of the 
United States. 

He also says: 

If Europe will not take from us the 3 of our soils upon terms consistent 
a interest, the natural remedy is to contract, as far as possible, our wants 


Again: To show how determined England was, and continued to 
be, in maintaining this spirit of a retaliatory tariff—by which she 
discriminated against American products—I will here call attention 
to the action of Great Britain regarding American rice. 

The laws of Great Britain imposed a duty of two shillings and six 

nce sterling per bushel on all foreign rough rice imported into the 

nited Kingdom. This tax bore heavily upon American growers 
of rice, but we did not complain, because all rice producers with 
whom America had to compete in the British markets were placed 
upon the same basis of taxation. 

But by the act of the British Parliament, of August 13, 1836, the 
duty was reduced to one penny per quarter (of eight bushels) on the 
rough rice “imported from the west coast of Africa.“ Illustrations 
of this point might be multiplied indefinitely, but what has been cited 
will suffice to establish the proposition that we can not close our mar- 
kets to other peoples’ without losing nearly every outlet for the sur- 
plus products of our own industry and enterprise. 

It has been contended that enhancements of values in land and 
other property is due to a high tariff. This assumption requires 
much modification. 
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Just so far as a high tariff encourages manufactures just to that 
extent does the congregation of hands to operate them cause a de- 
mand for building sites, and therefore an increase in Value; but when 
the tariff is so injudiciously arranged as to discourage manufactures 
and make them unprofitable the reverse takes place, Factories cease 
to run, the operators seek other employment, and their houses are 
left to decay or, as is frequently the case, become destroyed by fire. 

I must ask permission now to refer to some errors of gentlemen 
who have spoken against this bill. 

The ae Ae from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], after describing 
the condition of the country for the seven years succeeding 1828, says: 

Bat this brief period of prosperity was quickly followed by the revenue tariff of 
1846 and 1857, which brought to the country another era of industrial depression. 

I am surprised that my friend should have referred to the period 
following 1846 as one of “industrial depression.” The impressions 
I have from my recollection and investigation are diametrically op- 
posed to this assertion. . 

PROSPERITY UNDER DEMOCRATIC TARIFF. 


From 7725 to ee sig barbs ~ my aena 33 the 
tonn of our shipping en in foreign e increased from 
943, 307 tons to 2,496 804° tons, an increase of almost 300 per cent.; 
and from 1861 to 1887, under tariff laws which he commends, our ship- 

ing gradually decreased until, according to the last report, we have 
ut 989,442 tons of shipping engaged in foreign trade, showing a 
loss under Republican rule of two-thirds of our foreign tonnage. 

Again, in 1861 American vessels carried 65 per cent. of our exports 
and pi while to-day but 15 per cent. are carried in American 
vesse 

Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,907,734 in 
1846 ; in 1860 they were $316,242,423, an increase of more than 300 


cent. 

ve we had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 1846, and in 1861 we had 
31,286, an increase of more than 600 per cent. The history of our 
country shows that our manufactures flourished between 1846 and 
1850, but I can give no accurate data. The census of 1850 and that 
of 1860, however, gives accurate information of the marvelous in- 
crease of that industry isa | that period, under a strictly ad valorem 
tariff. The capital inves in manufactures was $533,245,351 in 
1850, and $1,009,855, 715 in 1860, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 

In 1850 the materials used in factories were valued at $555, 123, 822; 
in 1860 the consumption of material amounted to $1,031,605,092, an 
increase of 100 per cent., and the products of these establishments 
was $1,019, 106,616 in 1850, and 81,855, 861,676 in 1860, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. The assessed value of all property in the United 
States was $6,024,666,909 in 1850, and $12,084,560,000 in 1860, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. The value of farms in the United 
States in 1850 was $3,271,575,426, and in 1860 they were worth 
$6,645,045,007, another increase of more than 100 per cent. 

Í insist that the history of no country, at any time, can show such 
unexampled per centage of progress, and yet this is the period selected 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] as one of “ indus- 


trial depression.” 

This Fearful error is one into which our Republican friends have 
frequently fallen. Last Monday my friend from New Hampshire 
pa GALLINGER] made the same mistake. In speaking of the tariff 

w of 1846 he said: 

The Southern leaders in 1846 insisted upon the repeal of the tariff law of 1842. 
Almost immediately a decline was witnessed in our productive industries. 
This condition of things, to a greater or less extent, continued until the accession 
of Republicans to power in 1860. 

The statements of the gentlemen from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
and New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] are but fair samples of the 
errors upon which Republicans base their arguments. 

Is it ible that the enemies of the bill are unable to find any 
better illustration than this upon which to predicate their theories? 

If we should eliminate all the incorrect statistics and exploded 
doctrines from the Republican speeches on tariff they would be re- 
duced to the most meagre proportions, and the little left would be 
hardly morè than a conglomeration of inconsistencies and unwar- 
rantable conclusions. 

THE LABORER WAS PROSPEROUS, 

This remarkable prosperity is not at all surprising. The tax laws 
during that period were more equal than at any other time in our 
history ; they were just to all people and to all pursuits. 

The duties were all ad valorem, that is, a certain per cent. upon 
imported articles, and, therefore, those of a cheap character paid 
duty only in proportion to their actual value. To illustrate: Sugar 
was taxed 30 per cent. under the law of 1846, and 24 per cent. under 
the law of 1857. Sugar which cost in Cuba 2 cents per pound, was, 
under that law, taxed less than half a cent; expensive sugar which 
cost 10 cents was, under this law, taxed five times as much. 

The Republicans have persistently opposed the ad valorem system, 
and have demanded specific duties; that is to say, they taxed such 
articles by the pound, not according to value. During Republican 
supremacy sugar was taxed as high as 4 and even 5 cents a pound. 
Under this kind of law sugar which cost 2 cents is taxed 200 er 
cent, and that which cost 12 cents is taxed only 33 per cent. The 


laboring man buys the cheaper article, while the finer quality is 
purchased by the rich and prosperous, 


Under the law of 1846 and 1857 blankets were taxed 15 to 20 per 
cent.; therefore a cheap blanket, which cost $2, was taxed 30 cents, 
while the tax would be $3 on a very fine blanket costing about $20. 
Under Republican N blankets were no longer taxed ad 
valorem, but by weight, the tax being as high as 50 cents a pound. 
A cheap, coarse blanket weighing 8 pounds, and worth about $2, 
would, under such a law, be taxed $4—2U0 per cent. on its cost. A 
fine, handsome blanket, made of very superior wool, might possibly 
weigh only 2 pounds, and under such a law this blanket would be 
taxed $1, although the original cost may have been $20. 

It may be said that I have cited extreme cases, but an examination 
of the entire schedule of the tariff shows that under laws enacted 
since the repeal in 1861 of the tariff laws of 1846 and 1857, the grossest 
hardship and injustice have been inflicted upon the iaboring and 
poorer classes, 

By one system or another the Republican party contrived to place 
from three to five times as much tax upon the necessaries of life and 
cheap articles used by the poor as upon the luxuries and fine articles 
pure d only by the rich and 33 Not satisfied with tax- 
ing the poor man’s blanket by the pound, they at one time taxed it 
by the square yard. By this character of taxation they have made - 
the rich man richer, and, with the exception of isolated cases, have 

ept laboring men from the possibility of accumulation. 

All this was different under the Democratic law of 1846. Under 
that law the poor man paid the same percentage of tax and had the 
same chance as the rich; the consequence was, the laborers of the 
country were happy, prosperous, and contented. Their expenses were 
not so heavy; they had means to purchase the comforts of life, and 
thus created a demand for the products of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments. This in turn created a demand for labor, which was, of 
course, followed by an increase in the price of labor. The result of 
all this was an infusion of life into all the avenues of trade and into 
the various industries, and was followed by an era of great pros- 


perity. 
MR. BLAINE SUSTAINS US. 


But I need not have taken the trouble to give these overwhelming 
statistics, as the history of those times utterly refutes the statement 
of my eloquent friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] that— 

The revenue tariff of 1846 and 1857 brought to the country another era of indus- 
trial depression. 

I could quote without limit, but will confine myself to authority 
no one on the Republican side of the House will question. 

Nearly four years before Mr. Cleveland wrote his message of De- 
cember 6, 1887, Hon. James G. Blaine published his book, in which 
he says a word on this subject. 

On page 105 Mr. Blaine says: 

The free-trade tariff of 1846 was passed. 

And I will now read an entire paragraph on page 198: 


The Whig victory of 1818 was not TERA N decisive to warrant any attemp! 
even had there been desire, to change the tariff. General Taylor had been elec 
without subscribing toa platform or pledgin himself to as o measure, and he 
was therefore in a position to resist an — ieri oppone of tho ordinary partisan 
character. Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the 
business of the 8 was in a flourishing condition at the time his administra- 
tion was organized. oney became very abundant after the year 1849; large en- 

rises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a considerable 

od the prosperity of the country was general and ap’ tly genuine. After 

852 the Democrats had almost eggs eo control of the Government, and had 

gradually become a free-trade 8 e principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 

seemed for the time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it 

ceased not only among the people but among the protective economists, and even 

among the manufacturers to a large extent. general was this acquiescence, that 

in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three 
parties which presented Presidential candidates. 

I beg to call special attention to Mr. Blaine’s assertion that the 
principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 were approved not only 
among the people but among the protective economists and manu- 
facturers. . Blaine then proceeds : 

It is not surprising, therefore, that * * the Democratio Congress, in the 
closing session of Pierce's administration, enacted what has since been known as 
the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were placed lower than they had been 
at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well received by the peoplo, and 
was indeed concurred in by a considerable proportion of the Republican party. 

Among the prominent Republican Senators who voted for the bill 
of 1857 I will mention Senators Hamilton Fish and Seward of New 
York, Senators Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts, Senator Bell 
of New Hampshire, and Senator Foster of Connecticut. 

It was also supported by Mr. Toucey, the Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut, and, to use the words of Mr. Blaine— 

In the House the New England Representatives generally voted for the bill. 

This, bear in mind, was the bill which reduced tariff taxation toa 
lower figure than the one which Mr. Blaine denominated as the 
“í Pree-trade tariff of 1846,” and also lower than any law since those 
enacted during the administrations of Washington, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson. 

MR. BLAINE’S MISTAKE. 

Mr. Blaine was not correct with regard to the position of Senators 
Seward and Allen upon this bill. He says, page 197, that Mr. Sew- 
ard voted against the bill and that Senator Allen, of Rhode Island, 
voted for it. The facts are just the reverse. Mr. Seward voted for 
the bill and Senator Allen against it. It is true that when the bill was 
being considered in the Senate on February 26, 1857, Mr. Seward and 
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Mr. Allen voted against each other upon four separate propositions 
to amend it; but on March 2 the vote was taken on the bill as re- 
ported by the conferees, which was the final action on the bill, and 
we find that these two gentlemen reversed their positions, Mr. Sew- 
ard voting for the bill and Senator Allen against, and not for it, as 
stated by Mr. Blaine. The action of Mr. James, of Rhode Island, 
was the same as that of Mr. Allen; he voted with his colleagne upon 
three of the amendments, and is not recorded upon the fourth. He 
also voted with him upon the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. Blaine states, on page 197 of his book, that— 

Mr. Seward represented the protective tendencies of the country districts of 
New York. 

He also says that— 

Senator Allen, of Rhode Island, was the direct representative of the manu- 
facturers of that State. 

And yet we see that upon this bill both these distinguished gen- 
tlemen were so undecided as to the wisdom of a tariff bill which re- 
duced the tariff lower than any law ever enacted since the year 1804, 
that during the evening of Thursday, February 26, they voted one 
way upon this great measure, and upon the following Monday, March 
2, they changed their views and again voted against each other; 
Mr. Seward voting for the bill and Mr. Allen voting against it. 


UNDECIDED SENATORS. 


I have carefully examined the votes of these distinguished New 
England and New York Senators to see, if possible, by what prin- 
ciple they were actuated in their votes upon this question. I find 
that Senator Wilson offered an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment, his purpose being to reduce the tax on wool, Senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson voted for it, Senator Allen against it, and it was not 
carried (Con ional Globe, February 26, 1857, page 351). The 
amendment of the committee was then voted on. Mr. Allen voted for 
it, Messrs. Seward, Sumner, and Wilson voted against it. The motion 
was carried (page 351). 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, then offered an amendment, the pur- 
pose being to change the duty on certain kinds of wool trom 8 to 23 
per cent. Mr. Allen voted for it, Messrs. Seward, Sumner, and Wilson 
voted against it; and the motion was carried (page 357). 

Mr. Douglas proposed an amendment, the purpose of which was to 
admit all wool of less value than 20 cents per pound free of duty. 

This was carried by a vote of 33 to 9; Allen, Seward, Sumner, and 
Wilson voting for it (page 357). 

On Mr. Hunter's substitute, which was a change in both substance 
and phraseology of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, Mr. Allen and Mr. Sumner 
voted for it, and Mr. Seward voted against it. And on the final vote 
on the bill, as before stated, Mr. Seward voted for the bill, and Mr. 
Allen voted against it. 

I must confess that I can not find any evidence of decided convic- 
tions on the part of Senators Seward and Allen upon the great tariff 

nestion of that time. It seems to me their minds were by no means 
fixed upon all the points in the bill. But I specially call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen on the other side, who are demanding a high 
tax on wool, to the fact that their political fathers, Sumner, Seward, 
and Wilson, were directly opposed on that subject to the views Re- 
publicans now advocate on this floor. 

No doubt Mr. Blaine presumed Mr, Allen voted for the bill, as in 
the discussion upon it in the Senate it was argued that the reduction 
on wool was specially demanded by the New England woolen manu- 
facturers. 

This was the contention of Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, and others equally 
distinguished. 

Senator Pugh said: 

Under the act of July 30, 1846, manufactures of wool and wool unmanufactured 
were subjected alike to a duty of 30 per cent. w * * 

But the Senator now proposes to reduce the duty on woolen goods, manufact- 
ured, 5 8 30 to 23 per cent., and the duty on wool, unmanufactured, from 30 to 8 
per cen 

Senator Pugh also said that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
recommended “ free wool,” and asserts that 
afew mannfacturers of woolen goods in New England and New York have seized 


upon it, and perverted the whole en rise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool- 
legatis of the West to their own 3 s 


After further discussion Senator Pugh said: 

I appeal, therefore, to the representatives of the agricultural States, whether 
in the North or the South, to restrain these woolen manufacturers within some 
reasonable limit. 

I know, sir, that the Senator from Virginia believes this reduction will be of 
ultimate advantage to the wool-grower. 

But he went on to say, with all his ability and cloguence— 
henever can uade the wool-growers of the United States that they ought to 
be burdened for the mere aggrandizement of woolen manufacturers. 

As near as I can ascertain, the bill as it passed put a large propor- 
tion of raw wool on the fret -list, the remainder being taxed 24 percent. 
The wool mannfactories increased very largely, as predicted; but all 
the predictions regarding disaster to wool-producers were ii, ur, as 
that element of industry increased also. In round numbers vur pro- 
duction of wool was but 52,000,000 pounds in 1850; in 1860 it was 
59,000,000 pounds; and now itis five times that amount. 

How much it was affected by the tariff I can not say, but it is clear 
tomy mind that free raw wool of the quality we do not raise, and 
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whichis needed to mix with the American wools, is quite as essential 
to the wool-growers as it is to the manufacturers. 
FREE WOOL ENRICHES NEW ENGLAND. 


These gentlemen had before them the census of 1850, and a knowl- 
edge of the condition of the wool industries in 1857. At that time 
New England produced two-thirds of the wool manufactures of the 
United States. 

Massachusetts was farin the lead, and Rhode Island came next 
New York was the principal wool manufacturing State outside of 
New England and came next to Rhode Island in the value of this 
product. In Rhode Island the wool manufactures increased from al- 
most nothing in 1850 to an invested capital of over three million in 
1860. They continued to increase rapidly until 1870, but between 
1870 and 1880 they remained almost stationary. 

It may not be out of place to mention that the product of all the 
manufacturers in that State almost doubled under the tariff of 1846 
and 1857, from 1850 to 1860, and that they have actually decreased 
from 1870 to 1880 under the war tariff which we are now seeking to 
amend. That some judicious change is imperatively needed there 
certainly can be no doubt. 

If the bill which I introduced to create a tariff statistical bureau 
becomes a law I trust it will go very far towards solving these intri- 
cate problems. Its purpose is to establish a tribunal whose duty it 
shall be to enter upon and carry ont exhaustive investigations and 
examinations of all questions affecting our tariff laws, and render in- 
telligent opinions as to the advisability or in ged of amending or 
modifying the same. The bill is in these words: 

Be it enacted, ete., That a bureau, in the Treasury e apie et is hereby created 
and established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statistical Bureau, which 
shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate tariff statistici 
who shall be selected with special reference to their familiarity with the gene 
subject of tariff taxation, and their ability to collate, classify, and tabulate the re- 
so a pes statistical investigations, all of whom shall be appointed by the 

res! 

Src. 2. That it shall be the duty of this bureau to secure, and keep constantly 
on file, the tariff laws of all countries; also, as far as practicable, to investiga’ 
collate, and compile information showing the effect of said laws upon the gene 
p rity of the countries by which they are enacted, their effect upon the labor 
and industries of those countries, and especially their effect upon the eral 
epi A the labor, and manufacturing, and other industries of the United 


Sec. 3. That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be privileged, 
either im writing or personally or by counsel, to sabmit to and urge upon the at- 
tention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any amendments to, or 
modification of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the duty of said burean to re- 
ceive and properly file all such written or printed propositions or suggestions, 
and when submitted in writing, or by oral argument, all such propositions or sug- 
gestions shall be duly considered by said bureau, and their conclusions as to the 
probable effect of such amendments to, or modifications of, the tariff laws u 
any special enterprise or ingua as well as the probable effect upon the la 
and general industries of the United States, which conclusions be reported 
to the Secretary of she Treasury. 

Seo. 4. That the business of the bureau, and its modes of procedure, shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the jury may think 
best calculated to secure the prompt and efficient dispatch of business, and, upon 
his request, the bureau shall aid the Secretary in preparing such rules and — 
lations, and when adopted they shall be printed and a copy thereof furnished to 
every person having business with the bureau. 

Sec. 5. The chief of said bureau shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars 
per annum, and the four associates shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars 
per annum; and the bureau shall be authorized to appoint a secretary, who shall 
receive a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum, and to employ, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, such clerks as may 
required to insur the prompt and efficient dispatch of the business of the bureau. 

gc. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secre of the Treasury to cause suit- 
able and convenient rooms, in the city of Washinglon, property lighted, furnished, 
and heated, to be assigned to said burean, and to cause the necessary station 
and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printing to be done for the sai 
urea. 

I should have mentioned that there was another tariff bill, beside 
the one which I have discussed, which was approved March 3, 1857; 
but it was very brief, and the Journals do not show how any member 
of the Senate or House voted upon it, no yea-and-nay vote having 
been taken. 

On March 24, 1870, while Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON (who is the 
choice of many Republicans as their candidate for President) was 
serving his fourth term in the House of Representatives, he spoke in 
favor of tariff reduction. 

I read from page 192, Congressional Record, second session Forty- 
first Congress. Mr, ALLISON said: 

The tariff of 1846, although conféssedly and 3 a tariff for revenue, 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
any that we ever bave had. Ifany interest was depressed under the tariff of 1846 
it was the iron interest. I do not believe that this interest, as compared with 
other interests, had sufficient advantage under that tariff; yet, when we com 
the growth of the country from 1840 to 1850 with the growth of the country 
1850 to 1860, the latter decade being entirely under the of 1846, or the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857, we find that the increase in our weaith between 
1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., while it was only 64 per cant. between 
1840 and 1850, four years of which decade were under the tariff of 1812, known as 
a high protective tariff. 

Mr. ALLISON then compared the tariff rates of 1842, 1857, and the 
existing rates, and says: 

Our industries were generally prosperous in 1850, with the exception, 88 
of the iron industry. his was the statement of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, on 
floor during the discussions of the tariff in 1864. 

The gentleman then read from a memorial presented to Congress 
by steel manufacturers, which contained this statement: 

It was reserved to Pittsburgh to bring about the first substantial and enduring 
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success in the year 1860, and, encoura by our example, numerous establish- 
ments have sprung into existence, as indicated in this paper. 


Mr. ALLISON then said: 


This shows that under the revenue tariff of 1857, which imposed only an ad 
valorem duty of 12 per cent. on steel, a substantial success was achieved in the 
steel manufacture in 1800. I have read the language of the memorial. 

RUSSELL vs. RUSSELL. 


Hon. JoHN E. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, in a speech made here 
last week, said: 


The list of the bankruptcy courts for the last ten years in reference to the 
woolen manufacturers of 9 will show how many of them are being 


When the tariff commission bill was being discussed in 1882, and 
the present tariff law was being considered in 1883, both being in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, it wascontended that the remedy wasa high 
tariff on goods made of wool, and Hon. William A. Russell, of Law- 
rence, Mass., demanded a tariff which was absolutely prohibitory. 

I remember his speech and with what satisfaction it was received 
by those who could see no prosperity in America except under laws 
which tended to isolate our people from the balance of the commercial 
world. Mr. Russell said: 

There is no ion 5 tariff—that is, to an American manu - 
facturer; for if a revenue is to be ved from an imported article it must be im- 
ported, which certainly involves its mannfactnre elsewhere, and the rate of duty 
must be so fixed as to ite its im tion. Therefore a tariff can not be adjust- 
ed on a single article to serve the double purpose of revenue and protection. It 
must be et at a point to check importation and thus protect, or it must be at a 
pees low enough to admit importation and thus 8 à revenue. That is, when 

xed at a revenue point it ceases to protect, and when fixed at a protective point 
it ceases to yield a revenue. 

This Mr. William A. Russell (not the Mr. RUSSELL who is with us 
to-day) represented a district largely engaged in wool manufactures, 
,and in his speech dwelt largely, almost entirely, on wool and its 
great need of protection. 

WOOL AS AN “INFANT INDUSTRY." 


I find, in reading the speeches of Clay, Prentiss, and other great 
protectionists, that the theory upon which such laws were demanded 
was that it was proper to protect infant industries. The argument 
was that moderate protection should be extended to them until they 
had time to get established. Will some one who demands high tariff 
on wool tell how he now applies such a theory to that industry ? 

Our earliest histories tell us that the wool industry was in æ flour- 
ishing condition before the flood. We read that Abel wasa “ keeper 
of sheep” when he was killed by his brother. In later years the 
flocks of Jacob and the other patriarchs are continually referred to 
in the Bible as sources of their great wealth. Ancient mythology 
tells the wonderful story of Jason’s voyage in search of the Golden 
Fleece. At the dawning of Christianity we read of shepherds 
„watching their flocks by night.” 

Certainly, there are few industries which can boast of a higher 
antiquity than this. j 

Mr. Russell and his friends succeeded in retaining a high tariff on 
wool, and the law enacted at that time (March 3, 1883) has done 
much to depress the wool-manufacturing industry of his State. Some 
of our most eminent men have insisted that a low duty, or even free 
wool, would go very far towards re-establishing our factories of this 
character, and some insist that it would more than double the use of 
American wool and thus enhance its price. 

Mr. Thomas G, Shearman, in an address upon the tariff, says: 

The manufacture of woolen goods affords another illustration. It has always 
been grievously injured by a heavy tax on wool. Woolen gods are “ protected” 
(that is, ) by a duty of 50 to 100 per cent.; but wooi is also taxed at about 
the same rate, and machinery used in the manufacture is taxed 45 per cent. 
Now, it is impossible to manufacture first-class real woolen goods without mixing 
JJ bet fae botmsscher' por yowes thay ort: AKOA, slows, of ue geet 

0 

At all. Fhe one great reason that has always 9 for protecting our 
woolen man is that we ought to keep out English shoddy goods. The 
result of protection is that the woolen manufacturers of this country, being hin- 
dered by T pikana from getting real wool, use more shoddy and cotton in place 
of wool than any other manufacturers in the world. 1 woolen goods are al- 
most unknown here. First-class cloth is not made here at all. For every pound 
of 3 eee woolen goods there is an average of three-quarters of cotton 
and s: . 

Mr. David A. Wells, in speaking of the effect of the high tariff 
duty on wool, quotes a letter from Mr. George William Bond, of Bos- 
ton, whois, he says, the highest authority on wool in this country. 

Mr. Wells states : 


req 
raise all the wool she consumes is folly. You ask ‘at what point does any 
tariff on wool begin to affect the price of the esticelip?'’’ Ishould say at that 
point which shuts us out from the competition of the world, so that we are re- 
stricted in the range of our manufacturers. Our fine wools have always been 
higher, other things being equal, when we were able to import the wools of other 
countries ata low duty, or at no duty at all. When the tariff of 1857 was passed 
pee 8 virtually free, so that we went into full or nearly full competi- 
wit uro 

What was the effect? Wools advanced immediately in the markets of production 
ent esr Anat Fed cent., so that we got them no cheaper than before, and the 
of domestic woolsadvanced. Now, this was an advantage to our manufact- 
urers, as it enhanced the cost to the foreign manufacturers, so that ours could well 
afford to pay the advanced prices. Redaced to gold, the a prices of wool 
have been lower under the tariff of 1867 than they were under of 1857, and I 
believe that, if wools were to be made free to-day, there would be no material de- 

cline in the value of our fine American wools. 


Thus we see that, by enacting a duty which shuts us ont from competition in 
the world’s markets, we give our competitors the raw material enough lower to 
materially lessen the protection afforded by the duty on the manufactured article. 


GRANT AND ARTHUR ON WOOL. 


Although these views are vigorously contested by the Republicans 
who oppose this bill, yet we find that they are in full accord with the! 
ideas and utterances of some of the most distinguished men of their 
party. President Grant, in his annual message to Congress, of De- 
cember 7, 1574, maintains this idea in the words which I will read: 

The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not produce would stim- 
ulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those we do produce, and 
therefore would be a benefit to home production. 

Congress having disregarded the recommendation of General Grant, 
eight years later President Arthar felt called upon to recall the sub- 
ject of tariff reduction to its attention as a matter of urgent impor- 
tance, and in his second annual message of December 4, 1882, we find 
this language: 

It will be remembered that I urged upon tho attention of Congress, at its last 
session, the importance of relieving the industry and enterprise of the country 
from the pressure of unne taxation. 

If the tax on domestic spirits is to be retained, itis pan therefore, that large 
reductions from the customs revenue are entirely feasible. While recommending 
this reduction, I am far from advising the abandonment of the policy of so dis- 
lg in the adjustment of de’ as to afford aid and protection to domes- 

© . 

But the present system should be so revised as to equalize the public burden 
among all classes and occupations, and bring it into closer harmony with the pres- 
ent needs of industry. ‘ 

Without 3 minute detail, which, under present circumstances, is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplification 
of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain mannfactures, | 

rticularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a su tial reduction of the 
Say upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and woolen goods. 

I now read from the address before referred to, by the distinguished 
Republican, Thomas G. Shearman, of New York: 

While it is true that wages generally are higher in this country than in Eng- 
land, it is not true that they are in all the protected industries. On the contrary, 
one of the results of the twenty-two yau of steady protection which the cotton 
and woolen manufactures have had been that the employers have finally sne- 
ceeded in cutting down wages in this country below the rates paid in England. 

I call special attention to the statement of Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man that, at the time to which he refers, January, 1883, wages in the 
woolen manufactories in this country were below the rates at that 
time paid in England. 

Why was it that in January, 1883, labor in woolen mills had fallen 
until it was lower than in England ? It was not low tariff on woolens 
that brought about this condition of labor. The 1 0 on wool at 
that time was at its po ies and it is clear to any investigating mind 
that this unreasonably igh duty on raw wool was the main and con- 
trolling reason for the unfortunate condition of labor in American 
woolen mills. 

SENATORS WILSON AND ALLISON ON WOOL. 

It is not necessary to repeat so clear a 1 In the Forty- 
first Congress Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, as Mr. ALLISON with some 
sarcasm how a reduction of duty on wool could benefit the wool- 
growers. I will read afew expressions from Mr. (now Senator) ALLI- 
son’s reply. He said: 

As the law now is the tariff upon fine wools of a character not produced in this 


country is 100 per cent, upon their cost. x 


* a r 
Before the tariff of 1867 our mannfacturers of fine eg mixed foreign fine 
wools with our own domestic product and thus were able to compete successfully 
with the foreign manufacturer of similar articles. 

Mr, ALLISON then explained that the law of 1867 being prohibitory, 
these fine goods could not be produced so cheaply as in other conn- 
tries; and— 

Consequently mills that were formerly engaged in prodacing those goods have 
been compelled to abandon business or manufacture the coarser fabrics. If they 
could afford to manufacture those fine they would make a market, which we 
do not now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine wools of adifferent 
character from ab . This want of a market, as I understand, is the reason 
why our fine wools now command so low a price; there is no demand for them at 
home, = we can not export them in competition with fine wools grown in other 
countries. 

All through the records of Congress I find the most enlightened 
Whig and Republican Senators and Representatives of New England 
have taken the same view with regard to wool that has been adopted 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. On February 26, 1857, Sena- 
tor Wilson, in speaking on the tariff bill which was enacted on March 
3 of that year, was very emphatic in demanding free wool for the ben- 
efit of the wool-growers as well as for the benefit of the woolen manu- 
facturers. : 

Mr. Wilson said: : 
Th fact Mr. President, make no war upon the wool-growers. The: 
issa that the seduction of the duty on wool, or the er of the daty alto; ther, 
will infuse vigor into that ing interest, stimulate home production, diminish 
the importation of foreign woolen manufactures, and afford a steady and increas- 
ing demand for American wool. | 

I would like to read the whole of Mr. Wilson’s speech, as it bristles 
with facts and ideas which I commend to every gentleman on the 
Republican side of the House. I will, however, read one more 

aph. Iread from page 343, Appendix, third session Thirty-fourth 

ongress: 

Since the reduction of duties in England, since wool was 
manufactures have so increased, so prospered, 


her woolen 


admitted free, 
that the production of native wool 
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has increased more than 100 2 cent. The experience of England, France, and 
Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy which makes the raw materials 
duty free. Let us profit by their examples. 

In the discussion and votes on the amendments to the tariff bill of 
March 3, 1857, I find that Mr. Wilson was fully supported a8 those 
distinguished Senators, Seward of New York and Sumner of 
chusetts. They seemed to 2 goncur with Mr. Wilson, that raw 
wool should be either free or subjected to a low tariff. 

OTHER MANUFACTURERS DEMAND LOW TARIFF. 


It appears that wool does not stand as an isolated instance of the 
advantages of reduction or abolition of duties. — 

A 8 manufacturer of shoes, in explaining the baleful effect 
of a high tariff upon his business, said: 

If the materials used to make a shoe go up in price, labor always has to go down. 
Strikes resalt, as that seems to be the only way the laborer can protect himself 
from the encroachment of the employer. a general strike in a shog manufact- 
uring center the operatives often gain temporary advantage, but with a supply 
greater than the demand it can not long continue. 

Gentlemen, do not blame the manufacturer for trying to meet the market, or 
blame the operatives for resisting a reduction in wages. It all goes to show that 
the supply is greater than the demand, and that our market is not large enough. 

This manufacturer then goes on to explain how the cost of shoes 
is increased by duties on the articles used in their manufacture : 

I will mention two or three articles specially and speak of the othera generally. 
Tako, for instance, serzes or lastin. Tho average duty onthe serges or last- 
F tures of n 

1 buttons, threads, all have to be used in the make-up of a 
shoe, theyare protected. The iron from which we make our machinery is 
232 If, as facetiously said, we make shoes of paper, that is protected too. 

short, you have paid a duty on nearly every component part of the shoe which 
you are now wearing on your foot. 

A removal of duty from all articles used in the manufacture of a shoe would be 
an advantage to employer and employed. 

He then states as a fact within his own knowledge that Canada 
imposed an import duty of 25 per cent. on shoes, hoping thereby to 
be able to compete with the superior skill and the greater efficiency 
of the workman in the United States. 

In June, 1872, hides were put on the free-list, and it was asserted 
that it would make them so cheap that farmers could not sell them 
for enough to repay the cost of curing and shipping. But this 
proved to be a mistaken prediction, as there has beer no material 
change in the value of leather, while our exports of sole-leather have 
increased so decidedly that they are now twenty times what they 
were when hides were p on the free-list. 
tes a ee. ill the gentleman yield for a question at 

is poin 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. I would like to accommodate the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOGH, Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
there is an 85 17 cent. duty on wool? 

Mr. WHEELER. I said that there was an 85 per cent. duty on 
the materials used in making shoes. But since the gentleman has 
asked the question, I will state that the tax on some wool exceeds 
an ad valorem daty of 85 per cent. 

In fact, on the cheaper grade of raw wools the tax even exceeds 85 
percent, And it is this almost prohibitory tax which has prevented 
the woolen mills of New England from making money. 
tax made imported wools so high they could not be used profitably, 
and as American wools require to be mixed with foreign wools, the 
mills either had to run at a loss or s d operations. 

The Sg Tare then says that though they (the shoe manufactur- 
ers of the United States) are obliged to pay a high duty on every 
article that enters into a manufactured shoe, and contend against 
the Canadian import tax as well, they farnish as many shoes to 
Canada as ever. He then goes on to show what his craft could do 
were the burden of the duties on materials used in making shoes 
removed, and adds to the already accumulated mountain of proof 
which shows that it is the superior skill and productive 
power of our workingmen which secures them a higher rate of com- 
pensation than is paid for the character of work in other countries, 
and that this superior skill and greater capacity for production is 
actually weighted down by a high tariff. ese are his words: 

This alone proves what our shoe-mauufactaring industry is capable of achieving 
if it can have achance. There is no other country knows how or could make 
shoes as fust and as cheap as the Yankees, and all we need is one end of tho bar- 
— If we are able to sell our goods when protected and protected against, if 

f the disadvantage we now stagger under were remo’ we could soon fix 
ourselves into a place where the world’s buyers could not afford to purchase from 
any other market. 

—— . Then you are in favor of the New England 
es 

Mr. WHEELER, I am in favor of the New England States. I 
am in favor of the whole country. I will vote for a law to promote 
every interest of New England if it be possible. 

But the tax on wool, since the gentleman has mentioned that point, 
I will state is easily ascertained. The selling price in Europe has 
run down as low as 10 cents a pound for the lower grades and the 
tariff is specific under the present law, and since 1883 has been 10 
cents a nd. That is a hundred per cent. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. The tariff on wool as it exists, as I read it 
from a comparison furnished us by the Committee on Ways and 
Marun ig 40 per cent., as the gentleman will find by reference to 
page 32. é 


he tariff | Ore 


Mr. WHEELER. By the law of 1883, raw wools valued at 30 
cents or less per pound are put down at 10 cents a pound. 

The gentleman must be mistaken. He commits this error: He 
must have before him the clause which refers to woolen cloths, or 
manufactured woolens, the average rate of duty on which the com- 
mittee pro to fix at 40 per cent. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. I understood the gentleman to say 85 per 
cent, 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not say the tax was 85 per cent.; I stated 
it was 10 cents per pound on one class of wools, and that it amounted 
to an ad valorem tax of 85 per cent. l 

COAL AXD IRON ORE. 

While it is undeniably true that the reduction or abolition of the 
duties may be most beneficial to the manufacturer and working-man 
engaged in the production of certain goods, the same argument will 
not apply to all our industries. 

This is illustrated by the condition of our country regarding iron 
ore. Our deposits of this important mineral surpass in extent and 
quality those of other country on earth, I might almost have 
said all other countries taken together. We mine our ores with great 
facility. Last year we produced the enormous amount of 11,300,000 
gross tons of iron ore. The countries which seek to compete with 
us in this industry are Spain, Elba, Algeria, and Cuba. They have 
the cheapest slave and peon labor; they work out the ore at little 
cost and send it as ballast upon vessels which ply between those 
countries and our 5 per cent. of that product being entered 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia; and notwithstanding our present 
tariff of 75 cents per ton, our importations were about one-tenth 
our domestic product. They were 390,786 tons in 1885, 1,039,433 tons 
in 1886, and 1,194,301 tons in 1887. 

The rapid development of the iron industry in the United States, 
8 in the South, is attracting the attention of the world. 

e recovered from the slight depression of 1883 and 1884, and the 
total production of pig-iron for the last three years is reported as 
follows: In 1885, 4,529,869 tons; in 1886, 6,365,328 tons, and in 1887, 
7,187,206 tons. 

COST OF PIG IROX. 


Ihave not been able to procure the data from which to ascertain 
what it costs on the average to make a ton of pig iron in the United 
States, bnt I find in the report of the Senate Committee on the Re- 
lations between Labor and Capital, made in 1885, the tables which 
I will read, as to the cost of a ton of pig iron at the mines at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. I read from the evidence of J. W. Sloss, on page 
300, vol. 4: 


Estimated cost of a ton of pig iron, based upon a run of twelve months. 
21 tons ore, at $1.60 ...... 
1.4 tons coke, at $2.90.... 
ton limerock, at 90 cents. 
Ol Lon DOSE: 5c oc soc sc ccnasercascdsccwccccadsouncs sccccuceeneveconbenace 


Our ore contains lime, which is the reason for the light amount used. 

It will be observed that in both of these estimates the salaries of 
superintendents, etc., are included, as well as the item of repairs, 
taxes, and interest. 

These estimates were made three years ago, and thereis abundant 
evidence that at this time pig-iron can be produced in Alabama at a 
much lower price. 

This witness said, page 96, that Hoy paid $2.90 to $3 pe ton for 
coke, while Pittsburgh furnaces got coke for $1.40 to $1.50, 

He also said 22 were paying 25 cents more for coal than they 
could get it for if they mined it themselves: 

Now, Mr. Sloss is a man of scrupulous integrity, and could never 
be induced to make a statement the accuracy of which could be ques- 
tioned; but it is evident he was put before the committee by em- 

hatic protectionists, because it was thought his evidence would 
have a favorable effect upon the Senators and be material for an 
argument against a reduction of the tariff on iron; and if must be 
admitted that he put in every conceivable element of cost which by 
any possibility could enter into the manufacture of this article, in- 
cluding sand, water, supplies, repairs, taxes, interest, labor, and sal- 
aries. 

The tariff was then more than 57 per cent. on the cost, and he tes- 
tifies that the reduction of 28 cents per ton had no effect on iron in- 
terests. His exact words were (page 293): 


Q. What was or has been the effect of the slight reduction made in the tariff 
last winter !—A. I don't think that reduction had any effect. It was not 
enough to amount to anything. 
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General Willard Warner, formerly a United States Senator, in his 
testimony before the committee, on pages 264, 265, and 266, gives 
uite an interesting account of his experiences in. iron-making in 
abama. He said that the iron-making in Alabama, like all other 
new enterprises, had been going through a period of waitin , SUS- 
pense, and trial which would test the nerves and try the Pockets of 
the strongest. He said at that time (1883): 
After ten years’ experience I feel that I am only half equipped for the business. 
In reply to inquiries regarding his views upon the tariff, he said 
(page 256): 
Iam ng prona to say that I am and have always been a protectionist and 


to called by that name, for I believe in the old Clay and Webster doc- 


trine; I was raised in that school and Iam a Whig yet. I say that the pioteotion- 


ists of the country, the intelligent protectionist sentiment of the country, does 
not ask that you shall raise more revenue by a tariff than is necessary for the 
legitimate expenses of the Government. 

These are the opinions of one of the most prominent Republicans 
and avowed protectionists in the Southern States. His views, how- 
ever, seem to coincide with those of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who formulated this bill. 

I now read further evidence before the committee (vol. 2, page 19): 


NEw YORK, September 7, 1883. 
THOMAS M. MILLER, sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. You are the general manager, I believe, of the Atlas Works in Pitts- 
burgh j—Answer. I am. 

Q. What do you manufacture there?—A. Rolling-mill machinery, glass-works 
machinery, and other kinds of heavy machinery. 

And on page 24, in reply to a question, he testifies: 


I am a manufacturer, and I believe in the tariff, but I believe only in such a 
tariff as will pro y develop the nage without making any class of capitalists 
too wealthy. I think our tariff on steel rails is about right; the tariff on iron is 
abont right, but not properly placed. * * * 
rapidly when we can do without a tariff and 
probably could do it largely now. 


The opon of this Pittsburgh iron manufacturer upon the question 
of tariff is in org contrast with those professed by Republicans 
on this floor. Both he and General Warner have the intelligence to 
see that the enduring prosperity of our country requires an export 
trade and 580085 markets, the desirability of which has been so con- 
temptuously alluded to by the opponents of this meaSure, 

In order to give other approximate ideas of the cost of pig-iron I will 
state that on page 105, volume 2, of the same report, I find that the 
late John Roach, the noted ship-builder, testified upon this point in 
these words: 

Q. What is the cost in England of a ton of pig-iron?—A, About $13.50 to $14, 
and on the next page he added: . 


From that up to $15 a ton. 

. Where is pig-iron made the cheapest in this country -A. I have an interest 
in North Carolina where it can be made for $16 a ton. I have an interest in Vir- 
ginia * * * where they are going to make it for $14 a ton. 

I find the average invoice cost of the pig-iron imported last year 
to have been 815.58 a ton, the duty on which was 86.72 a ton, making 
the total cost to the importer, not including freight or any other 
expenses, $22.30 a ton. T also find that the average price of “No. 1 
anthracite foundry pig-iron” in Philadelphia for January, Febru- 
ary, March, and up to April 16, has been $20.56 a ton, 

No eloquence of words can add one iota of weight to the lesson 
taught by these impressive figures. 

The recent developments jn the Alabama iron district are remark- 
able. In 1887 this State produced 292,762 tons; and Alabama and 
other Southern States are but just beginning this industry. Within 
two years they have commenced the erection of more than thirty 
large blast-furnaces, only eight of which were completed at the be- 
ginning of this year, fonr of which were in Alabama. 

In January, a edu eg new furnaces were in course of construc- 
tion in Alabama, t in Tennessee, two in Maryland, and one in 
Virginia. 

The New York Sun of last week in speaking of this says: 

Down in the South there is a whirlwind of new indastries and potent specula- 
tion. No revival—no restor ition of commercial strength and prosperity—but the 
birth spontaneous and tremendous of anew people. No longer the sluggish cul- 
tivation of the earth, the hand-to-mouth acquirement of lifu's sustenance by the 
many, and selfish affluence of the few; but anew and tumultuous life, irresistible, 
self-multiply ing, overwhelming. Alabamais like a vast Leadville of activity and 
excitement, only her foundations are more enduring than the richest mines of 
gold and silver. 

In 1887 we produced 120,146,739 tons of coal, and exported but a 
trifle over 1,000,000 tons, about 1 per cent. The coal we export is 
sent to Canada, the West India Islands, and adjacent ports. In 1887 
England produced 162,119,812 tons of coal, and in addition to that 
shipped in British steamers for their own use she exported 24,454,607 
tons, about 15 per cent. 

In 1887 England produced 14,110,013 gross tons of iron ore and im- 
ported 3,762,951 gross tons. In 1857 England produced 7,441,927 
gross tons of pig-iron against 6,417,148 gross tons (valued at 
$121,925,800) in the United States; but Great Britain exports iron 
and steel to the amount of $125,000,000, nearly eight times as much 
as is exported by the United States. In the production of steel the 
United States has exceeded Great Britain for the years 1886 and 
1887. During the last year we produced 3,339,071 gross tons, valued 


I think the time is coming very 
can defy foreign competition; we 


at $103,811,000, while Great Britain produced only 3,145,507 gross 
tons, 

The total value of the iron and steel produced in the United States 
in 1887 in the crude state, or first stage of manufacture, and exclud- 
ing all duplications, was $171,103,000. I have prepared a table giv- 
ing, so far as I am able to do so, the world’s annual production of coal, 
iron ore, pig-iron, finished iron, and steel. For the Continental coun- 
tries of Europe, except Russia, the figures represent metric tons of 
2,204 pounds; for all other countries, including Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, aud the United States, the figures represent tons of 2,240 
pounds. As the difference between the two tons is so small it ts not 
necessary for purposes of comparison to change them in this table. 
The product is given for the latest date attainable, and all are for 
the yeare1837, except where other years are indicated in the foot 
notes. The column headed“ Finished iron” does not include cast- 
ings, the product of foundries, as this class of products is not ac- 
counted for in the United States statistics; the column therefore 
refers only to the products of rolling mills and forges, such as bars, 
rods, iron rails, plates, sheets, structural iron, axles, nail plates, etc. 


Country. | Coal. | Iron ore. | Pig-iron. re | Steel, 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Great Britain ............ 162, 119, 812 |*14, 110, 013 | 7, 441, 927 1, 701, 312 | 3, 145, 507 
United States ........---- |120, 146, 739} t11, 300, 000 | 6, 417, 148)2, 311, 160 3, 339, 071 
Germany (including Lu | 
emburg) .--.... 3. 637, 596 | 9, 299, 500 | 8, 907, 364)1, 507,100 | 1, 685, 400 
rance 8 20, 014, 597 2, 600, 400 1, 580, 851 774, 270 440, 956 
Austria-Hungary 20, 779, 441 | t2, 000, 000 679, 224 318, 978 276, 920 
Belgian. deere 19, 216, 031 200, 000 754. 4810 532, 103 206, 390 
Russia 4. 650, 000 | 11,500,000 | 2498, 400 1201, 00 1225, 140 
eee 1, 000, 000 | 16, 000. 000 8159, 225 75 +10, 000 
Sweden and Norway -| 1300, 600 872, 479 442, 457) 250, (00 *78, 231 
220, 000 220, 014 *12, 291| *161, 633 *23, 760 
see) 17, 000, 00 | 12, 000, 000 | 1160, 000| t125, 000 135, 000 
| pe ee oe 
429, 084, 216 | 50, 102, 006 |22, 053, 3658, 048, 336 , 9, 466, 375 
Percentage of the United | | 
See e ee 22 29 28 385 
United States 120, 146, 739 | 11, 300, 000 | 6, 417, 148/2, 311, 160 3, 339, 071 
Great Britain ............ 1162, 119, 812 | 14,110,013 | 7, 441, 927/1, 701, 312 | 3, 145, 507 
Total all other countries 146, 817, 665 14, 691, 993 | 8, 194, 293/4, 035, 864 2, 981, 797 


* 1886. 


t Estimated. $1882. § 1885. || 1884. 


This tabulated statement should be encouraging to every Amer- 
ican. 

It shows that the United States makes more steel and more finished 
iron than any other country on earth. It shows also that, exclud- 
ing Great Britain, we make more steel than is made by all the rest 
of the world combined. It also shows that of each of the articles, 
coal, iron ore, and pig-iron, we produce almost as much as Great 
Britain, and, if we omit Great Britain, our production of each of 
these articles is nearly as great as the combined production of all 
the other peoples on earth; and it may also be noted it thus appears 
that our situation to the rest of the world in coal and iron pro- 
duction is very similar to our position regarding cotton, and yet vast 
year we imported iron and steel to the amount of $56,420,607. 

Notwithstanding our wonderful resources and our unlimited sup- 
ply of coal and iron, it is painful to see that our exports of manufact- 
ured iron have steadily decreased during the last six years, In 
1882 they were $22,348,834; 1883, $22,716,040; 1884, $19,290,895; 
1885, $16,622,511 ; 1886, $14,865,087, and in 1887, $16,235,922. They 
consist chiefly of finished articles, such as locomotives and other 
steam engines, boilers, stoves, machinery, car-wheels, castings, fire- 
arms, printing-presses, hard ware, axes, saws, shovels, scales, sewing- 
machines, and similar finished products. Last year we exported £ 
locomotives. In addition to the above we export an average of 
about $2,000,000 worth of icultural implements. 

In 1587 we exported 1,323,701 tons of coal, mostly to Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the West India Islands. 

lt must be evident to any thinking person that the problem before 
the American Congress is to devise some means to find an export trade 
for our immense iron manufactures. 

Immediately south of us we have Mexico, the Republics of Cen- 
tral and South America, and Brazil, whose people annually buy 
$600,000,000 of the articles of which we produce more than we can 
consume. We should endeavor, by any and all reasonable modifi- 
cations of our laws affecting trade with foreign countries, to estab- 
lish trade relations with these people so as to furnish them these 
$600,000,000 of the surplus results of our industrial and mechanical 
superiority to the rest of the world. They need our manufactured 
articles and, in turn, we need their gold, silver, coffee, and various 


other products. 
DUTIES COLLECTED SINCE 1791. 


Prior to 1821 the amounts of dutiable 2 imported were not 
kept separate from those which were free of duty, and it was not until 
1857 that separate accounts were kept of the quantity and value of 
each kind of imported commodities entered for consumption, with 
the respective amounts of duty collected thereon. 

I now call attention to a table showing total imports for each year 
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from 1791 to 1820, the total duties collected, and the average ad 
valorem rates of duty, based upon the aggregate net importations. 
This does not include imported goods which were afterwards ex- 
ported. 


Net imports and duties collected thereon from 1791 to 1820. 


5 g 
D 
E ER 
es es 
Value of | Amounts of | 7 > Value of | Amounts of | >> 
Yearend-| net im. duty col- | 3s Year end- net im- uty col- | Ss 
875 ports. lected. 8 2 ports. lected. 8 8 
ce E 
8 8 
4 4 
P. ct. P. 
$28, 687, 959 $4, 399, 473. 0915.34 126, 764 $14. 657, 608.17/41. 22 
29, 746, 902 3, 433, 070. 82 1 54 856, 442 15, 848, 521. 61 20. 09 
9.10, 4, 255, 306. 50 14. 68 . 
28. 073, 767 4, 801, 065. 28 17. 10 602, 469) 7, 257, 506, 62 18. 80 
61, 266, 796| 5, 5-8, 461. 26:11, 21) 008, 705| 8, 583, 309. 31 14. 07 
55, 136, 164| 6, 657, 987. 94/12. 02 877, 210/13, 313, 222. 78 35. 62 
48, 379. 400 7, 549, 649. 63/15. 60 534, 878! 8, 959, 777. 53113. 07 
35, 551, 700 7, 106, 061. 92/19. 99 157, 135/13, 224, 623. 25/69. 03 
33, 546, 148 6, 610, 449. 31019. 70 819, 831| 5, 998, 772. 08/46. 79 
52. 121. 891 9, 080, 932. 73/16. 42 . 457, 924 7, 282, 942. 22) 6 841 
64, 720, 790 10, 750, 778. 93/16. 61 964, 844136, 3:6, 874. 88/27. 94 
40, 558, 362 12, 448, 235. 74/30. 67 891. 931/26, 283, 348. 49/32. 90 
, 072, 594 10, 479, 417. 61/20. 52 823, 304 17, 176, 385. 00016. 78 
48, 768, 403 11. 098, 563. 33/22. 76 67, 959, 317/20, 283, 608. 76/29. 81 
67, 420, 981/12, 936, 487. 04:19. 19 56, 441, 7115, 005, 612. 15/26, 52 


The following table shows the net value of imports for each year 
from 1821 to 1866, inclusive; the articles which are free of duty and 
those dutiable being in separate columns. The table also shows the 
total amount of duty collected; the average ad valorem rates upon 
goods which are dutiable, and the last column shows the average ad 
valorem rates upon the aggregate importations, whether dutiable or 


Net imports and duties collected thereon. 


Average ad va- 
Value of net imports. lorem rates of 
duty on— 
Year Amounts of 
ended— duty collected. Free 
Dutia- and 
Free. Dutiable. Total. duties 
ble. 

Per ct. | Per ct. 
$1,730,725 | $41,965,680 | $43,696, 405 | $13,004, 447. 15 30.99 29.76 
8,554,146 | 64,841,527 | 68,395,673 | 17,589,761.94 | 27.13 | - 25.71 
2,626,639 | 48,684,106 | 51,310,736 | 19, 083,433.44 | 39.21 37.20 
8,083,408 | 50,763,159 | 53,846,567 25.516. 966.48 50.21 47.65 
3,707,960 | 62,687,762 į 66,395,722 | 31. 683. 096. 15 50,54 47.72 
4, 650, 373 002, 204 | 57,652,577 | 26, 108. 254. 74 49.26 45.28 
2,890,130 | 52,010,978 | 54,901,108 | 27, 962,145.43 | 53.76 50.91 
4,012,196 963, 66,975,505 2, 966, 472.23 | 47.59 41.75 
8,481,946 | 51,259,625 | 54,741,571 ! 27.769,769.03 | 54.18 50.71 
3,511,586 | 46,063,513 | 49,575,099 | 24, 417,055.96 | 53.09 49. 25 
-| 5,508,094 | 77,300,016 | 82,808,110 | 36,623,270.48 | 47.38 44.22 
1832. ] 6,996,732 | 68,330, 75, 327,688 209. 856. 08. 74 42.96 38. 98 
1833... ..] 20, 211,675 | 63,258,392 | 83,470,067 | 24,196,103. 67 | 38.35 28. 96 
1834 39,724,515 | 47,248,632 | 80,973,147 | 18,987,952.77 | 40.19 21,82 
«| 57,796,390 | 64,211,594 | 122,007,974 | 25.931, 233. 10 40.38 21.25 
++] 70,120,705 | 88,690,687 | 158,811,392 | 30, 991. 510. 93 34.94 19.53 
50,977,428 | 62,333,143 | 113,310,571 | 18,191,605.31 | 29.18 16.50 
38,161,583 | 48,391,015 | 86, 19, 998, 861.98 | 41.33 23.09 
„| 65, 188, 174 | 80,682,642 | 145,870,816 | 25,631, 888.13 | 31.77 17.57 
„| 42,110,829 | 44, 139, 506 250,335 15, 178, 975. 46 34.39 17.83 
«| 57,078,044 | 57,698,265 | 114,776,309 19, 941. 090. 29 34.56 17.47 
23,346,171 | 64,650,147 | 87,996,318 | 16,686,341.92 | 25.81 18. 95 
11,571,486 | 25,722,643 | 37,294,129 | 7. 508, 627.19 29. 19 20. 13 
„| 16,684,902 | 79,705,646 | 96,390,548 | 209, 395. 762. 56 36.38 30.40 
15, 664,548 | 89,934,993 | 105,599,541 | 30,978,558.44 | 34.45 29. 33 
„| 18,647,878 | 91,401,481 | 110,048,859 30, 484. 716.31 33. 35 27.68 
.| 15, $38,500 | 100,419,095 | 116,257,595 | 28, 137,922.86 | 28.02 24.23 
.| 14,946, 012 | 125, 705, 826 | 140, 651. 838 | 33,034, 306.09 | 26.28 24.19 
13,710, 610 | 118, 854, 498 | 132,565,108 | 31, 027. 772.46 | 26.11 23. 40 
15, 982, 458 | 148, 051,575 | 164,034,033 40, 181, 818.04 27.14 24.49 
17, 910, 930 | 182,565,378 | 200,476,308 | 48. 626. 600. 08 26.63 24.25 
21, 649, 731 | 173,737,583 | 195,387,314 | 47, 577, 633. 19 27.38 24.38 
24,732,613 | 225, 424,532 | 250,157,145 | 58,467,814.85 | 25.93 23.34 
22, 552, 835 | 253,535, 495 0, 088, 64, 931, 607.09 | 25.61 23.51 
20, 913, 974 | 201, 736, 366 | 231,650,340 | 54, 119,676.91 | 26.82 23.34 
49, 603, 470 | 246,047,468 | 295,650,958 | 64,084,400.56 | 26.05 21.33 
49, 942, 107 | 283,569,188 | 333,511,295 | 63, 664,863.56 22. 45 19. 04 
55. 292. 929 | 187,385,484 | 242,678,413 | 42,046,722.31 | 22.43 17.33 
66, 856, 406 | 249, 966, 964 6,823,370 | 48, 894,683.55 | 19.56 15. 43 
68. 391.0382867, 891. 447336, 282.488 52, 692, 421.02 19.67 15. 90 
67. 421,022 | 207, 235, 303 | 274,656,325 39. 038, 269. 16 18. 84 14.21 
49, 842, 947 | 128, 487, 253 | 178,330,200 46, 509. 214. 66 36.20 26.70 
30. 026. 756 | 195,348,524 | 225,375,280 | 63,729,203.24 | 32.62 28.27 
38. 162,565 202, 950, 757 | 301, 113,322 | 96. 405. 957. 27 36.69 32. 04 
..| 40,097, 208 | 169,559,317 | 209, 656, 80, 635. 169. 78 47.56 | 38.44 
57, 121, 369 306. 349, 277 | 423, 470, 177,056,523.27 | 48.35 42.46 

a Nine months. 


I now present a table which shows the net value of imports en- 
tered for consumption for each year from 1867 to 1+87, inclusive; 


the articles which are free of duty and those dutiable being in se 
arate columns. They also show the total amount of duty collected, 
the average ad valorem rates upon goods which are dutiable, and the 
last column shows the average ad valorem rates upon the aggregate 
importations whether dutiable or free. 


Imports entered for consumption and duties collected thereon. 


Average ad 
Values. poo. rates 
> 4 Amounts of duty on. 
ear en of duty 
June 30— collected. | Dutia- Eria 4 
Free. Dutiable. Total, bie. dusia- 
ble. 
— _—_— | Bras 
Per et. Per ct. 
1887... $17,033,130 6981, 125,553 8878, 158, 683 8168, 503. 750 46.67 | 44.05 
«| 15,147,618 329, 661. 302 344,808,920 | 160,532,779 | 48.63 | 46.26 
21, 692, 372,756, 642 | 394, 149, 174 | 176,557,584 | 47.22 45.04 
20. 214, 105 | 406,131,905 | 426,346,010 | 191,513,974 | 47.08 | 44.92 
40, 619, 064 | 459,597,058 | 500,216,122 | 202,446,673 | 43.95 40.47 
47, 683, 747 | 512,735, 287 | 560,419,034 | 212,619,105 | 41.35 37. 93 
178, 399,796 | 484,746, 861 | 663, 146, 657 | 184. 929,042 | 38.07 | 27.88 
151, 694, 834 | 415,748, 693 | 567,443,527 | 160,522,285 | 38.53 | 28.28 
146, 465, 463 | 379,795, 113 | 526, 260,576 „554,983 | 40.62 | 29.36 
140, 561, 381 | 324,024,926 | 464,586,307 | 145,178,603 | 44.7: 81.24 
140, 840, 149 | 298, 989,240 | 439,829,389 | 128,428,343 42.89 29,19 
141, 339, 059 | 297,083, 409 | 438, 422,468 | 127,195,159 | 42.75 29. 01 
142, 550, 159 | 296, 742,215 | 439,292,374 | 133,395,436 | 44.87 | 30.31 
208, 049, 180 | 419,506, 091 | 627,555,271 | 182,747, 654 | 43.48 | 29,12 
202, 557, 412 | 448,061,588 | 650,619,000 | 193,800,880 | 43.20 | 29.78 
210,721. 981 | 505,491,967 | 716,213,948 | 216,138,916 | 42.66 | 30.17 
206, 913, 289 | 493, 916,384 | 700, 829,673 | 210,637,293 42. 45 30.00 
211, 280, 265 | 456, 295, 124 | 667,575,389 | 190,282,836 | 41.61 | 28.28 
192, 912, 234 | 386, 667,820 | 579,590,054 | 178,151,601 | 45.86 | 30.58 
211,530, 759 | 413,778, 055 | 525,308,814 | 189,410,448 | 45.55 | 32.08 
659450, 325,322 | 683, 418,981 | 214,222,310 | 47. 10 30.61 


These tables will be found of great value to the student of the im- 
portant question of tariff taxation, as they will enable him to see at 
a glance the amount of our imports from foreign countries annually 
since a very early period in the history of our Government under the 
Constitution, together with the amount of the duty collected, and 
the ad valorem rate ofthat duty. They will also be found instract- 
ive in that they show how s fastly the Democratic party has been 
the party of low taxation, and that the highest taxation has always 
been enforced when the antagonists of the Democracy were in power. 


WHAT INJUDICIOUS PROTECTION EFFECTS. 


I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to indicate a few instances of 
the evils of the reed Yes of protection when carried to the point de- 
manded by the Republicans of this House, but the deplorable conse- 

uences of the unlimited application of that principle to the prac- 
tical affairs of life have been so forcibly depicted by a great master 
of broad generalization, whose unfinished work stands to-day an 
uncompleted monument to his industry, erudition, philosophical 
spirit and genius, that I can not do better than quote him. I read 
from Buckle’s History of Civilization, Vol. I, pages 438, 439. 

Referring to a proposed inquiry into the causes of the striking 
Ae in the fortunes of England and France, he says the inquiry 
will show: 


That in politics, no certain principles having been discovered, the first condi- 
tions of success are compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It will show 
the utter helplessness, even of the ablest rulers, when they try to meet new 
emergencies old maxims. It will show the intimate connection between 
knowledge and liberty; between an increasing civilization and an advancing de- 
mocracy. It will show tbat, for a progressive nation, there is required a progress- 
ive polity; that, within certain limits, innovation is the sole event of security; 
that no institution can withstand the flax and movements of society, unless it 
not only repairs its structure, but also widens its entrance; and that, oven ina 
material point of view, no country can long remain either prosperous or safe in 
which the people are not gradually extending their power, enlarging their privi- 
leges, and, soto say, incorporating themselves with the functions of the state. * * * 

The cause of this difference (between England and France) is to be sought in 
the existence of that spirit of protection which is so dangerous and yet so plans- 
ible that it forms the most serious obstacle with which advancing civilization has 
tocontend. This, which may be walr called an evil spirit, bas always been far 
stronger in France than in England. Indeed, among the Frenon it continues even 
to the pros day (1857) to produce the most mischievous results. * * * Itis 
this which induces them to retain restrictions by which their trade has long been 
troubled, and to preserve monopolies which in our country a freer system has 
effectually destroyed. It is this which causes them to interfere with the natural 
relation between producers and consumers; to disturb the ordinary march of in- 
dustry, and, under 8 of protecting their native laborers, diminish the 

roduce of labor by diverting it from those profitable channels into which its own 
fostinets compel it to flow. 

When the protective principle is carried into trade these are ita inevitable re- 
sults. When it is carried into politics there is formed what-is called a paternal 
yb gett in which supreme power is vested in the sovereign or in a few priv- 
leged classes. When it is carried into theology it produces a powerfal church and 
a numerous clergy, every opposition to whom is resentrd as an insult to the pub- 
lic morals. ‘These are the marks by which protection may be recognized. 


Who would have the industry, the politics, and the society of the 
United States exhibit these badges of oppression and inequality? 


THEY SEEK THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 
Thousands of ships spread their white sails to the winds and speed 

across the ocean bearing brave men with strong arms and stont 

hearts, flying from the Old World to the New. } 
They leave a country where the tyrannical dominance of family is 
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maintained by place and title, manor and earldom, and the autocratic 
power of crown and kingdom, 

They fly from harsh and cruel ralers, who are 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right above control 

They come here where all are freemen, where our nobility, the no- 
bility of America, are men measured by intellect, honor, and integ- 
rity, and not by lineage. That, Mr. Chairman, is the kind of nobil- 
ity which it is the duty of the party controlling this Government to 

erpotuate. 

Why do these people come to our shores? Itis not a question of 
higher wages in America, It is because 

Hero shall patriot Truth her glorions precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, to Liberty, and Law. 
It is because here they can acquire and be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their own homes, where, surrounded by their families, they 
can dwell in peace and comfort. ‘They come becauso this is a land 
of liberty and freedom, It is for that the people of the Old World 
1 by thousands and hundreds of thousands to great, grand, free 
erica. 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee, I sing. 


All the world loves liberty ; all people love liberty. 
endowed by our Creator with animated life loves to be free. 
great father of the Democratic party said: 

The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time. 
which idea has been thus versified by the poet— 

The love of liberty with life is given, 
And life itself the inferior gift of Heaven, 

The eagle who soars to tho starry heights and looks down upon 
the peaks of the lofty mountains, loves liberty. The fierce Nubian 
lion, monarch of the forest whero he dwells, loves nothing as he 
loves liberty. The three hundred Spartans who lie buried at Ther- 
mopyle, gave up their lives for the sake of liberty. The soldiers 
of all ages who have fallen while leading the front of battle, or 
who died gloriously contesting the enemy’s onslaught, gave up 
their lives in the cause of liberty. 

And the graves of the dead, with the grass overgrown, 
May yet — the footstool of Uberty's throne. = 

The oppressed of monarchies and imperialisms break from the re- 
straints endured durin g ages of despotism and come to the New World 
because here they find liberty of conscience, liberty of action, lib- 
erty of person. 

On the light of Liberty they seo arise the light of Peace, 
Through the mountain fastnesses of Italy there often rings the 
echo of a Neapolitan song— 
We'll leave this land where despots reign 
And sail across the sea, 
And over there sing the refrain 
Of lasting liberty. 

They come to us because here they find no titled nobles to consume 
the fruits of honest labor, and upon reaching these shores they stand 
before all equal to all, and their hearts swell in triumph at the lofty 


idea: 
Thino, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured hero, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear. 


Even though poor and humble, their offspring may aspire to a dig- 
nity and honor far above the proudest and most powerful monarc 
under the canopy of heayen, They seek homes in this country be- 
cause, whether they possess millions or are patient toilers of the field, 
they are bound by no caste nor class, owe homage to no prince nor pre- 
late, and call no man master, (Applause, ] 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 9, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr, WISE said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The President in his last annual message makes a 
clear and forcible presentation of the condition of our national finances, 
and urges upon the attention of Congress the necessity of some remedial 
legislation. IIe tells us that 


The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of sent 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people, largely exceeds sum 
necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Not less explicit was the language of his predecessor, who, when ad- 
dressing himself in his second annual message to the same subject, said: 


I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and exten- 

sive reduction of the annual reyenues of the Government. It will be remem- 

I urged upon the attention of Con; at its last session the import- 

ance 2 relieving the industrial enterprises 1 the pressure of unnecessary 
taxation. 


But the condition which confronts us is more fully exhibited by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government for the last and the current fiscal year. From 
this source it appears that the revenues from duties imposed on com- 
modities imported into the country for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1887, amounted to 8217, 286, 893. 13; from internal taxes to $118,823,- 
391,22, and from all other sources to $35, 292,993.31, making as theag- 
gregate of receipts from all sources, $371,403,277.22. For the same 
period the ordinary expenditures, including the interest on the public 
debt and the requirements of the sinking fund, were $315,835,428.12, 
leaving a surplus of 855,567, 849.54. For the current fiscal year the 
revenues, actual and estimated, are $390,000,000, while our expenses, 
actual and estimated, amount to $309,000,000, the excess of receipts 
over expenditures being $81,000,000. It is estimated that at the end 
of the present fiscal year the surplusin the Treasury will exceed $150,- 
000,000, which, with future accumulations, if applied to the reduction 
of the debt and the payment annually of the interest thereon, will be 
sufficient for the extinguishment of all the outstanding 4} per cent. 
vere at the date of their maturity in 1891, and still leave over sixty 
millions. 

If existing laws be continued in force by which such a vast surplus 
is being annually taken into the Treasury, it is apparent that the re- 
sult will be disastrous to all the industrial and commercial interests 
of the country. Ruin and bankruptcy are the inevitable consequences 
of persistence in the policy which we are pursuing, and if we remain in 
astate of inaction a financial crisis will come more withering and blight- 
ing in its effects than the cyclone. The fact stares us in the face that 
the circulation of the country, to the great injury of its business, is 
being needlessly withdrawn from the channels of trade and from pro- 
ductive enterprises, threatening financial disturbance and inviting 
schemes of public plunder.’ The people of the country are ga 
burden of taxation for which no justification exists and no excuse can 
be rendered. However vigorous may be our disputes in building up 
and tearing down theories, there is not a Representative here who will 
dare proclaim himself in favor of the continuance of needless exactions 
and the avoidance of the consequences of such a policy by an increase 
of ex i The people demand relief, and our lingering will be 
pursued with a whip of scorpions. 

In the consideration of the question of the redaction of revenue and 
taxation we come in contact with conflicting opinions, some favoring 
the accomplishment of the object by a revision of the tariff and others 
by the abolition of internal taxes. The pending bill is the result of 
compromise, and embraces both a reduction of tariffand internal taxes. 
I propose to speak of each of these sources of national revenue in turn, 
and to present such views as the occasion seems to call for. 

The tariff is an old question, and from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment has been the principal issue in the division of the people of the 
country into opposing parties. It is the question in which our con- 
stituents are more deeply interested than any other, because it has the 
closest connection with their interests and affairs; and when we reflect 
that not only the revenues of the Government, but as well the wages 
of labor and the interests of capital may be affected by changes in the 
existing tariff, the thought should cause us to appreciate the gravity 
of the responsibility resting upon us. 

Touching the reduction of revenue by changes in the rates of duty im- 
posed upon importations, we are met by two opposing theories, enter- 
tained respectively by the advocates of a tariff for revenue and a tariff 
for protection. The champions of the restrictive system assert that 
manufactures are dependent upon its maintenance for their existence 
and that we are indebted to it for a diversification of our industries. 

And in continuation of this line of argument the attempt is made to 
persuade the farmers that protection is beneficial to them because it 
affords a home demand for agricultural productions and surplus agri- 
cultural labor. These assertions are opposed to the teachings of the 
most profound writers on political economy and are contradicted by the 
evidence derived from experience. The division of labor and multi- 
plicity of employments arise from natural causes, and are not depend- 
ent upon governmental action. It is trae that you may by legislation 
encourage the investment of capital in enterprises, which otherwise 
would not receive attention; but industry, forced out of its natural 
channels, flows to less advantage. It is not one of the functions of gov- 
ernment to control thei nterests of its citizens, and the attempt to give 
direction to the employment of capital and labor is opposed to the dic- 


tates of wisdom. ~ 

In the first Co: which assembled under the Constitution of the~ 
United States, Mr. Madison, of Virginia, when addressing himself to 
the subject of restrictions upon commerce, used this very strong and 
forcible language: 

That if industry and labor ars left to take their own co they will gen- 
erally be directed to those objects which are most productive, and this in a more 


. 
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certain and direct manner than the wisdom of the most enlightened legislature 


tive interference, directing the particular application of its industry. lare 


The surplus arising from the application of his talents and energies 
to that pursuit for which he is best adapted enables an individual to 
obtain larger supplies of the necessaries and comforts of life than could 
be procured by the attempt to produce them himself. In this respect 
national does not differ from individual economy. 

Some of the fathers of the Republic favored the encouragement and 

rotection of manufactures as one of the elements of national strength, 

ieving that the safety and interest of the people required inde- 
pendence for essential supplies. But this principle has been pushed 
to the very verge of folly, until it has found its annunciation in the 
false dogma that every article is to he prohibited from entry into the 
ports of the United States which can be produced at home. However 
unequal may be the conditions surrounding the cost of its production 
in this as compared with foreign countries, they must be overcome by 
bounty and tribute. The wealth and prosperity of the country are 
promoted by fair exchanges, and if you will teardown the walls of exclu- 
sion erected around our coast, and let in the fresh breezes of ocean, 
languishing commerce will soon be revived by its invigorating influ- 
ence. [Applause] + ~ 

Manufactures existed and flourished in this country long anterior to 
the date of the passage of the first national tariff act. 

Bishop, in his History of American Manufactures, speaking of the 
colonial period, says: 

These qualities, so necessary to success in all practical arts, were conspicuous 
in the American character. A varied and dexterous mechanical industry was 
almost universal. Upon this basis had been long growing up a comprehensive 
scene of domestic household manufacture from native materials of great aggre- 
gate value, which had materially Jessened the annual balance against the colo- 
nies and had promoted the comfort of all classes. 

And again he says: 

Even at the present day many countries which were reckoned elders in the 
family of nations ere the ring of the ax was heard in the forests of America 
are essentially less independent in regard to some products of manufacture 
than were the American colonies at the period of the Revolution. 

He gives an account of a glass-house established at Jamestown, in 
Virginia, in 1608, and Beverly, in his history of that State, tells that— 

A salt-work was set opas Cape Charles, on the eastern shore, and an iron- 
work at Falling Creek, in Jamestown River, where they made proof of 
iron ore and brought the whole work so near a perfection that they writ word 
to the com y in London that they did not doubt but to finish the work and 
h.ve plentiful provision of iron for them by the next Easter. 

Bishop, speaking of the progress of cotton, woolen, and linen manu- 
factures in the Northeastern and Middle Colonies, says: 

It may be questioned if the people of that day were not as really independ- 
ent of other countries for such necessaries as their descen ts at present, 

As to whether manufactures can flourish under a tariff levied for rev- 
enue only we are not without experience. The. Walker tariff,“ which 
was enacted in 1846, and continued in operation for a period of fourteen 
years, was emphatically a revenue tariff. During that period in our 
history the wealth of the nation increased 126 per cent., whereas from 
1840 to 1850 the increase was only 64 per cent.; from 1830 to 1840, 
42 per cent., and from 1820 to 1830, 41 per cent. Our agricultural 
products increased 95 per cent. from 1850 to 1860, and our manufact- 
ures 87 percent., being in both cases nearly double any preceding ratio 
ofincrease. This statement I take from a letter addressed by Hon. R. 
J. Walker, in 1867, to the people of the United States. During the 
decade from 1860 to 1870, under a high tariff, the national wealth in- 
creased on estimated values 87 per cent., and on assessed values only 16 
per cent. From 1870 to 1880 the increase was only 20 per cent. 

One has but to read the history of American manufactures from the 
earliest period to become convinced of the falsity of the pretense that 
they can not exist in this country without the aid of high or protect- 
ive duties. But the advocates of this system rely mainly upon the dif 
ference in the rate of wages in this and competing countries as a justifi- 
cation for its continuance, and our laboring classes are told that a 
reduction of duties must be followed by a reduction of wages. This 
argument is very captivating to the workingman. He is made to be- 
lieve that the comforts of his home and sufficient sustenance and cloth- 
ing for his family are dependent upon the maintenance of the system. 

‘The Democratic party is under the obligation of a solemn pledge that 
the necessary reduction in taxation shall be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to 
cover any increased cost of 8 which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

The wage-earners of the nation should be the special objects of our 
care and consideration, and they shall be deprived of nons of the ad- 
vantages which they enjoy by anyaction of mine. I shall strenuously 
resist every such change in our fiscal system as will, in my opinion, 
entail upon them the loss of employment or diminish the rewards of 
their industry. 

But I can not give my consent to the proposition that the wages of 
labor are regulated by or dependent upon the existence of protective 


duties. That they are higher in this than in other countries I am 


ready to concede; but our workmen are indebted for this advantage to 
other causes than the tariff—chiefly to the abundance of cheap and fer- 
tile lands. In the language of another, wages in the States are de- 
termined, not in the factory, but on the farm.“ By the expenditure 
of a very small sum of money a man can obtain a sufficient quantity 
of rich and productive land, upon which, with moderate effort, he can 
dwell with his family in plenty and peace. The rewards of steady and 
frugal industry will be sufficient to supply all the necessaries of life, 
and many of its luxuries. Besides, every man feels a peculiar pride in 
the thought of ownership of the soil upon which he dwells. 

The citizen and immigrant can only be lured from this tempting pros- 
pect by the bait of very remunerative wages. I have neither the time 
nor the inclination to take a flight among theories; but the most satis- 
factory illustration of the principle for which I am contending is fur- 
nished by the fact that ordinary wages during the colonial period were 
higher here than in Europe. It is clearly shown by statistics that they 
have steadily advanced in this country from 1830 to the present day, 
through all changes in our fiscal system, with now and then slight fluc- 
tuations; and this steady movement towards an increase was not inter- 
rupted by the Walker revenue tariff. In Great Britain, where thereis 
a nearer approach to free trade than in any other country, the toiling 
masses have experienced an improvement in their condition no less 
gratifying than that which has been witnessed in this country. 

In another connection I propose to give some data in confirmation of 
this assertion, but will insert right here the statement, that in some 
tables prepared by George Lord, president of the Manchester Board ot 
Trade, it is shown that wages in Great Britain, in a few of the most 
important industries, averaged an advance from 1850 to 1883 of over 
39 per cent. 

But the inability of our workingmen to occupy the fields of indus- 
try without the aid of defensive duties is not to be inferred from the 
fact that they receive higher wages than their foreign competitors. 
Other conditions are to be taken into the account before that conclu- 
sion can be adopted. The efficiency of labor is an important factor in 
the determination not only of the rate of its compensation but of its 
ability to maintain a successful competition. In considering the ques- 
tion of the cost of production the distinction between wages and the 
cost of labor is not to beoyerlooked. The idea involved in this propo- 
sition is so clearly presented in the sixteenth report of the chief of the 
bureau of statistics of Massachusetts that I will give it in full: 
2 en r e eri assent, umcieodenions tum ans ai 
represented in wages; and in considering the question of labor cost the rateof 
wages is generally taken as the standard. We venture the suggestion, however, 
that it is the sum of wages, and not the rate, which constitutes the true money 
standard of cost of labor, and we carry this suggestion to its logical outcome in 
the following proposition: In proportion as capital, through machinery, be- 
itom te produet, Mf ., 
that in lower cost is compassed by way of higher wages. = 

And to the same effect is the following, from a recent work on politi- 
eal economy by Francis A. Walker: 

It is probably true that asa rule the highest paid labor is that which costs 
the employer least. This is evideneed by the two facts that, 8 spea 
ing, employers when they reduce their force discharge their lowest paid labor- 
ers first, and that, gonali 8 ing, it is in the countries where the lowest 
real wages are paid which feel the necessity of imposing commercial restric- 
tions to keep out the products of others, Thus India, where the cotton spinner 
gets.only 20d. a week, is flooded by the cottons of England, where the spinner 
receives 20s. 

And he gives if as a rule without exception that— 


That country in which the higher wages are paid offers its products at lower 
a, — n the competing products of other countries where the lower wages 
are 

The lands in South Russia are as rich and fertile as those in anypart 
of the world. They are cheaper than in this country, and the cost of 
labor per day there is scarcely one-fourth of the cost here, and yet with 
these undeniable advantages in favor of the Russian, to which must be 
added an additional advantage in the cost of transportation of his 
grain, the American holds and occupies the London market against 
him. In this competition the pauper succumbs to the high-priced 
labor. 

The whole story is told in the following, taken from an address by 
Mr. Moore before the Tariff Commission; 

The competition is between a state of intelligence and abject ignorance; be- 
tween the employment of skill and science against a semi-state of barbarism; 
between a class whom labor eleyates and makes the peer of the proudest of the 
land against a class whom labor degrades. By the aid of science the land in our 
Western States is made to yield its fullness. By the aid of skill and employ- 
ment of labor-saving machinery, an outlay of money ona eee A 
twomen in Illinois will do the work of perhaps one hundred men during twenty- 
four hours whostill employ the traditional fail of four thousand years ago. sit, 
therefore, a wonder that our farmers can compete in grain in London with South 
Russia? The eventful and doubtful competition that our farmers may dread is 
not that of the pauper wages of Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, but of the still 
higher wages paid in Australia than in America. From that portion of the 
world, whose inhabitants are of the same race as our own, who have the means 
of employing science and skill, a more dreaded competition will spring up, and 
the only advantage we have is a nearer market. 

But for the sake of the argument let it be conceded that the manit- 
facturer is entitled to receive a certain amount of protection to neu- 
tralize the difference in the cost of production occasioned by the higher 
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rate of wages prevailing in this country. I undertake to say that in- 
vestigation will show that no such rates of duty as are at present im- 
posed on importations are required for the purpose indicated, and in 
poo of this I take the following extract from a speech delivered by 

on. JOHN G. CARLISLE, in March, 1882: 

According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the 
census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton pro- 
duced. It requires 2 tons of ore to make 1 ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of 
labor in the quantity of ore necessary to make I ton of pig-iron is $2.70. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced 
during the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all 
kinds the sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It es 1,3 tons of pig to 
make 1 ton of bar-iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to 

roduce 1 ton of bar is 81.35. The various products of the rolling-mills are so 
ntermingled in the census reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the 
tables what it costs for labor to produce a ton of merchant bar-iron by itself, but 
during the present session of Congress, when the committee Spnomieg by the 
New York tariff convention came before the Committee on Ways and Means 
they were accompanied by a gentleman who stated that he was the president 
of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers’ Association of the United States, 
a labor organization, and, in response to a question put by me, he said that the 
amount paid to labor for making | ton of merchant bar-iron was $13. Accept- 

ing that as a correct statement, we have the following figures: 


Cost of labor in 2 tons of iron ore......... 
Cost of labor in 1 ton of pig-iron.. 
Cost of labor in 1 ton of bar- iron. 


Total ogb nde. 88 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar-iron under the existing law 

is $33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost of all the labor ex- 

nded in its production from the time the crude material leaves the earth until 

t is sent from the mill as a finished article. And, besides this, there is a duty 

of 20 per cent. on the ore, equal to $1.10 for 2 tons, and a duty of $7 per ton on 
the pig, making the aggregate duty upon all these forms of product $43.80. 

In this calculation no account has been taken of the advantage en- 
joyed by bome producers over foreign rivals in consequence of ocean 
freight and insurance. 

Taking the figures furnished by the census of 1880, we find that the 
labor cost of every $100 worth of finished product of woolen fabrics was 
$22. Assuming the cost of the so-called pauper labor of Europe to be 
one-half of our own, it is apparent that a duty of 11 per cent. would 
be amply sufficient to equalize the cost of production. Under the exist- 
ing tariff the duties on woolen cloths—hawls, range from 50 to 80 percent. 
and from 80 to 115 per cent., according to quality; on cotton-warp dress 
goods, from 60 to 73 per cent.; on all-wool dress goods, from 70 to 88 per 
cent.; and on ready-made clothing, from 49 to 85 per cent.—in almost 
every instance placing a greater burden upon the poor than upon the 
rich. These figures are enough to kindle the fires of indignation in the 
hearts of the consumersof the country. This foul wrong, Republicans, 
you conceal under the name of protection to American labor.’’ 

In concluding what I have to say on this point, I venture the asser- 
tion that by the application of the same test to all the dutiable articles 
embraced in the schedules of the existing tariff it will be found, ina 
very large majority of cases, that the duties imposed are not required 
to compensate manufacturers for any difference in the cost of produc- 
tion occasioned by the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

(For comparative cost of production, including the cost of labor 
therein, in a ton of coal and pig iron, respectively, in Great Britain and 
several of the States of the Union see appended tables furnished by 
the Commissioner of Labor.) 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1884, tells us that in 1860 the true value of all the prop- 
erty in the States and Territories (excluding slaves) amounted to $14,- 
000,000,000, and that its value, as returned by the census of 1880, 
amounted to the enormous aggregate of $44,000,000,000. Heattributes 
this wonderful and phenomenal growth during the period between 1860 
and 1880 to our present revenue system. John Bright addressed a 
meeting of his admirers in Birmingham, England, just one year prior 
to the publication of this letter from the pen of Mr, Blaine. On this 
oceasion this ardent advocate of free and unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween the nations spoke of England’s rapid growth in industrial wealth, 
and her advancement in all the elements of national strength and great- 
ness. He showed that the wages of labor had steadily advanced, and 
that the condition of the workingman was in every respect better than 
it had formerly been. 

In confirmation of these assertions I will here present a description 
of the comparative condition of England in 1840 under protection and 
in 1878 under free trade, published by Augustus Mongredien in 1881. 


POPULATION, 


In 1810 the population of the United Kingdom was 26,487,000; in 1878 it was 
estimated at 33,799,000. Increase, 7,312,000. In the former year London con- 
tained 1,700,000 inhabitants; in the latter 3,800,000; increase, 2,100,000, So that 
the growth of London during the last thirty-eight years alone largely exceeded 
the total growth it had attained during the previous thousand years. In 1878 
the emigration of British subjects to America, Australia, and all other places 
comprised 112,902 persons. The number who embarked at our ports for those 
places was much greater, but it consisted largely of emigrants from Germany 
and other continental states, who took their way through this country for the 
convenience of . On the other hand, the number of emigrants in 1878 
was 77,951, many of them being returned emigrants; so that,on the balance, 
pe vA peas exodus from the United Kingdom is much smaller than is generally 

agined, 
. TRADE. 

In 1840 the foreign trade of the United Kingdom (combined ex: 
133 amounted to 172. 133,000, equivalent to £6 98. bear? ged h 
ation, In 1878 it amounted to £614,255,000, or £18 3s, 6d. 


rts and im- 
of the popu- 
per head, a maryel- 


ous rate of increase! In the United States the proportion of foreign trade to 
the population is £4 13s. per head; in France it was, in 1876, £8 3s. per head; 
in Russia it was, in 1876, £1 9s. per head. 

REVENUE. 

The public revenue for the year 1840 was 51. 850,000; for the year 1878, £81,- 
598,000; and the latter sum presses far less heavily on the ple now than did 
the former sum on the people then. The income tax in 1843 (the first year of 
its incidence) yielded, for eve nny in the pound, £801,000. In 1878 the tax- 
able incomes go increased that every penny in the pound of income tux 
yielded £1,947,000, — 


Consumption head of the ulation of the United Kingdom tn 1840 and 1878 
3 75 ee e articles, — > 


Articles, 


| 1840. | 1878, 


Tea. s 
Sugar (raw). .. 
Coffee. . 
Rice... 

oe and raisins. 
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“ The immensely improved condition of the working classes of this country is 
clearly shown by the ve table, for the wealthy and middle classes must have 
consumed nearly as much per head of tea, sugar, etc., in 1810 as they do now, 
and therefore it is chiefly among the wage-receivers of the community that 
the largely increa-ed consumption has been distributed.” 

Wealth.—An eminent statist, Mr. R. Griffen, has by a series of elaborate cal- 
culations arrived at the conclusion that in 1875 the total capital of the people of 
the United Kingdom might be reckoned as a minimum at 8. 500,000, 00. This,“ 
he says, “is the capitalized value of the income derived from capital, using as 
faras ble the data of the income-tax returns as the basis of the estimate, and 
3 ti e addition of an estimate of the amount of capital in use not yielding an 

neome.“ 

By a similar process he has made out that the total capital of the country in 
1865 was £6,100,000,000, and consequently that during the intervening ten years 
the national estate had improved at the rate of £240,000,000 per annum. In 1875 
the amount assessed to the income tax was C71. 000.000; in 1865 it was £396,000,- 
000. Now, in 1843, when the income tax was imposed, the amount assessed to 
it was only £251,000,000, Let us, then, take the proportion between the taxable 
income and the national capital. as given by Mr. Giffen, for the two periods 1865 
and 1875, and apply it to the £251,000,000 taxable income of 1843, and we shall 
find that it gives £3,880,000,000 as the total capital of the country in (543. This, 
of course, is only an approximate valuation, but it can not be far wrong, and it 
leads to the conclusion that the capital of the country has far more than doubled 
since 1840, while the increase of the population has only been 28 percent. This 
enormous mass of wealth makes our national debt an easy burden compared 
with its pressure in 1840, and the process of accumulation is still going on at 
the average rate of at ieast £200,000,000 per annum, 

Commercial marine.—The fluctuations in our progress under this head are 
curious and characteristic. In 1840, the tonnage of the registered vessels of the 
United Kingdom was 2,571,000 tons. In 1849, when our protective navigation 
laws were repealed, the tonr was 3,096,000, an increase, under the old system, 
of 525,000 tons in nine years. In 1849 our trade was thrown open to the shipping 
of all the world, and our ship-owners and ship-builders were told that they 
would be swept away by thecompe ition, What happened? In 1858, nine years 
after the repeal of the navigation laws, the tonnage of the registered vessels of 
the United Kingdom was 4,325,000, an increase of 1,229 000 tonsover the tonnage 
of 1819. So that while during the nine years of protection that preceded 1819 the 
increase was 525,000 tons, the increase during the nine years of un estricted com- 
petition that followed 1849 was 1,229,000 tons; and the expansion of the mer- 
cantile navy has been going on ever since. In 1878 the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom was 6,236,000, and the greatest part of the entire international trade of 
the world is conducted in British bottoms, 

To afford some insight into the prosen distribution of the carrying trade, we 
may state that the total tonnage of the vessels that discharged and reloaded car- 


goes in 1878 at the various ports of the United Kingdom was 42,900,000 tons, of 
which 30,297,000 were British and 12,603,000 were foreign. These 12,603,000 tons 
of toreign shipping were distributed as follows : 


5 “12, 6033, 000 

Thus we have taken stock, as it were, of the material condition of the people 
of England at the two periods referred to, namely, 1540 under. protection, and 
1878 under free trade. The progress that the nation has made in wealth and 
prosperity during those thirty-eight years seems almost incredible, and one is 
tempted to think that the picture that has been traced of that progress is the 
work of a heated imagination. But, no, the statements made rest on the solid 
foundation of attested facts and the unimpeachable testimony of official records. 
Their truth may be tested by every one who chooses to inquire. 

Mr. Bright told his hearers that all these marvelous results were due 
to the adoption of the policy of free trade. 

With becoming diffidence, in differing with such distinguished and 
powerful leaders of thought in their respective countries, I dare to say 
that both were right in their statements of facts, and both wrong in 
their deductions from them. In the two countries, although under 
commercial systems essentially different, we have witnessed similar re- 
sults. In each there has been a steady advance in wages und improve- 
ment in the condition and comforts of the workingmen. But in both 
there have been periods of depression, when the abodes of industry were 
filled with silence and gloom. Neither free trade nor protection has 
been able to prevent them. 

In the flattering picture which the artist drew of the national devel- 
opment during the twenty years between 1860 and 1880 there is not 
wanting any shade or coloring to please the sight of the beholder. But 
giant Monopoly, with horrid front, should have been placed in the fore- 
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ground, holding in his greedy grasp the accumulations of these years 
of national prosperity, and Labor should have been represented as a 
manacled slave under his whip and lash. The Republican candidate 
for the Presidency did not stop to give an account of the pauses in this 
grand march of progress, nor of the sufferings and trials which at times 
befell the wage-earners of the country. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] has sup- 


plied the omission. In a speech delivered in this House, January 18, 
1868, he said: 


The loom and the spindle, no longer able to yield to their proprietors, stand 
idle; the fires are extinguished in forge and furnace, and the rolling-mill does 
not send forth its hum of cheerful and profitable industry. On one day of last 
month 1,800 operatives in the glass factories of Pittsburgh were deprived of the 
privilege of earning wages by honest toil at the trade in which they were skilled ; 
the establishments in which they worked are closed. In the absence of product- 
ive employment for men or machinery the smaller holders of bonds are selling 
them to save themselves from bankruptcy if they are proprietors of establish- 
ments, or to feed themselves and families in involuntary idleness if they are 
laborers whose hard-earned savings have been loaned to the Government in its 
exigency. Look where we may, to any section of the country,we hear of shrink- 
age in the value of manufactured goods, or reduction of wages or of the hours 
ot labor, or factories running on part time or closed or to be closed. I present 
no jaundiced or partisan view of the case, 

We have also testimony from other distinguished advocates of pro- 
tection to the same effect. During the same year Mr. MORRILL, a Sen- 
ator from Vermont, spoke as follows: 


Look at the industries that are at the present moment unusually depressed. 
Take, for instance, the entire woolen interest. There is not an establishment 
that is not losing 3 to-day. Take the wool-grower; not a pound of wool 
raised year that will bring 10 cents per pound of its cost. Take the cotton 
interest. The whole circle of manufactures are in no better circumstances, 
Look at the value of their stocks. For instance, take the Bates manufacturing 
stock of Maine. * * * And so I might go on almost through the whole list. 
They all suffer. Take the West—Ohio, Illinois, or Iowa, Look at their hog 
crop. Why, if they had given away all their hogs, or if they had slaughtered 
them a year ago and thrown them away, they would have been better off to-day. 
They have absolutely lost their hog crop by feeding out grain to them which 
unfed would have brought more than all their pork, 

It is a fact within the experience ofevery member of this House, that 
for a number of the years since 1870, the country has been filled with 
“tramps.” Since I have been a member of Congress we have been 
called upon repeatedly to inquire into the causes of strikes and lock- 
outs. During the progress of the Presidential campaign in 1884, the 
fires in the furnaces in my district were extinguished, the doors of the 
cotton factories were closed, and the wheels of industry were silent. 
The working people whom I have the honor to represent upon this 
floor walked the streets of Richmond in idleness, while their wives and 

-children were suffering in penury and want. The condition of the 
workingman in other States was no betterthaninmyown. The causes 
which had produced thatresult in Richmond were not confined in their 
operation to that locality. 

The letter of acceptance of the Republican nomination by Mr. Blaine 
was penned July 15, 1884. By a strange coincidence that date marks 
the beginning in this country of a series of strikes on the part of the 
laboring classes, alleging as their justification the inadequacy of wages 
to provide the necessaries for the subsistence of their families. I have 
been permitted to examine some of the advance sheets of the report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, exhibiting strikes by States, years, and in- 
dustries. I have here the tables showing that in some instances men 
were required to work for $1.24 per day of ten hours, and women for 
50 cents. When the Republican nominee made his triumphal tour 
in a palace car through the Hocking Valley, in Ohio, his ears were 

ted with sounds with which they were not familiar. The peo; 
ple who hailed his coming with their loud acclaims uttered them in 
a language which he did not understand. He did not hear them in 
the tongue wherein he was born. And there did not appear unto them, 
as in the day of Pentecost, cloven tongues, like as of fire, filling them 
with the Holy Spirit, and causing them to speak with other tongues, 
They, who rejoiced, were Hungarians, Polanders, Swedes, and Italians, 
introduced under the infamous contract system, while American toil- 
ers, disconsolate in their degradation, remained sullenand silent. Our 
Republican friends claim everything for their system, They say that 
the country is made richer, grander, and more prosperous by taxation. 
With what cunning tongue and linked sweetness doth monopoly speak. 

The movements of the workingmen in combinations and strikes give 
evidence of a spirit of discontent, and show that they are not entirely 
satisfied with their condition. I do not charge that all these evils have 
been produced by the protective system, but it can not be denied that 
it has not been able to prevent them. Even if they are not the legiti- 
mate results of that system, they are here in spite of it. 

The Hon, R. J. Walker said, forty-two years ago, that— 


When the number of manufactories is not great the power of the system to 
regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable; but as the profit of capital invested 
in manufactures is 5 by a protective tariff there is a corresponding 
increase of poses; until the control of such capital over the wages of labor be- 
comes irresistible, As this power is exercised from time to time we find it re- 
sisted by combinations among the working classes, by turnings-out for higher 
wages or for shorter time, by trades-unions, and in some cases, unfortunately, 
by violence and bloodshed. Butthe Government, by protective duties, arrays 
itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus augmenting its 
wealth and power soon terminates inits favor the struggle betweea man and 
money. 

The ‘‘combinations among the working classes,” of which he spoke. 
have come. The ‘‘turnings-out for higher wages and for shorter time}’’ 


which he predicted, we read of daily in the papers, and it is not too 


much to say that these proceedings have at times been accompanied 
with violence and bloodshed.” 

But while I can not give my consent to the extravagant claims of the 
advocates of a system by which monopoly and not labor has been fos- 
tered and protected, I am not a free-trader as I understand the mean- 
ing of those words. 


From the foundation of the Government taxes collected at the custom-house 
8 been the chief source of Federal revenue, and such they must continue to 


I am in favor of placing the heaviest burdens upon the shoulders of 
the strong, and requiring the fewest sacrifices from the weak. While 
firmly rooted in the belief that the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises’? was given to enable the Government to 
raise the amount of revenue required for the objects specified in the 
Constitution, lam unwilling to go to the extent of saying that in its ex- 
ercise we may and should not discriminate in favor of American inter- 
ests. While favoring a reduction of taxation, believing it to be de- 
manded by the conservative sentiment of the country and conducive 
to the general welfare, it is my belief that that should be accomplished 
in such a manner as not to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their healthy growth.“ I am satisfied that any sud- 
den withdrawal of all the advantages which have been enjoyed by 
certain manufacturers would be attended by ruin and disaster, and that 
the consequences would be felt, not only by those immediately inter- 
ested, but by those engaged in other pursuits, 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been living under the 
shadow of a high protective tariff, and this fact is not to be lost sight 
of in the discussion of the question of the reduction of revenue and 
taxation. We are not here to fix, but rather to make changes in, aset- 
tled policy. I have not the figures to show the amount of capital in- 
vested in the protected industries, but it is very large, and certainly 
wise statesmanship demands that we shall not proceed in the work of 
revision of the tariff without due consideration for them. The busi- 
ness and pursuits of a large number of our fellow-citizens are conformed 
to it, and may and probably will be injuriously affected by sudden and 
violent changes. The interests of labor as well as those of capital are 
involved in the treatment of this question, not because the wages of 
workingmen are regulated by the tariff, but because the loss of employ- 
ment may be the result of asudden reversal of the policy we have been 
pursuing. When the movements of business and enterprise in their 
accustomed channels are rudely interfered with, and disturbance of ex- 
isting adjustments occurs, the shock is felt throughout the whole circle 
of industries. When dealing, then, with the present situation I am 
satisfied that all our steps in the opposite direction must be slow and 
conservative. 

As an indorsement of this view I quote from a speech of the hon- 
orable Speaker of this House in a former Congress. He said: 

Jean not expect to see incorporated ina singe measure all that in my opinion 
ought ultimately to be done; and if the absolute power to dispose of this great 
question were in my own hands to-day, I would not make radical changes at 
once, but would be disposed to poe by cautious and conservative methods 
to relieve the people trom taxation, and to reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment without injuring or alarming the industrial interestsof the country. We 
must all recognize the fact that large interests have grown up under the exist- 
ing system; that they have been fostered and encouraged by it, and that they 
have so adjusted themselves to it as to become in a large measure dependent 
upon the assurance that it will not be suddenly swept away. 

Under these circumstances, while I would strenuously insist upon actual and 
substantial reductions, I would be willing to accept very reasonable and mod- 
erate measures as satisfactory indications of a fixed ahead to relieve the peo- 
ple at large without embarrassing specialinterests. The business of the country 
will soon adjust itself to any reasonable change that may be made; but it must 
be more or less injured by he agitation which inevitably results from per- 
sistent refusals to settle our revenue system upon a just and permanent basis, 

The people demand justice and stability in tariff legislation, and when these 
essentials shall be secured the manufacturing industries of the country will no 
longer require the inte ition of the Government to force prices up and give 
them the control of the home market, but will become self-reliant and self-sus- 
taining. Then, sir, all our great industrial interests will grow and prosper to- 
gether, and we will go on developing our wonderful resources and augmenting 
the wealth and power of the country through all time. 

These utterances have my most hearty concurrence. 1 

There is nothing more hurtful to the business interests of the country 
than continual agitation. They demand a settled policy. 

And the President, in hisannual message communicated to Congress 
last December, spoke to the same effect when he declared that— 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It isa condition which confronts us—notatheory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award 
our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should 
not be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and 
the persistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the 

le from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free-traders, 

mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the public good. 

He recognizes the fact that the entire withdrawal ofsuch advantages 
as those engaged in the protected industries have enjoyed should not 
be contemplated, and in this position he is in harmony with the dec- 
laration of the platform of the Democratic party that— 


Many industries have come to rely on legislation for asuccessful continuance, 
so that any change in the law must be at every step regardful of the labor and 
capital thas involved. The process of reform must be subject, in the execution, 
to this plain dictate of justice 


I am opposed to extremists on both sides of this vexed question, as 
well to those who see monopoly in every encouragement of American 
À * 
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industry as to those who would levy duties solely for the sake of pro- 
tection and without regard to the needs of the Government. In deal- 
ing with the present situation the discussion of the theories of free- 
trade and protection is irrelevant. While the people demand relief 
from the burden of taxation, they expect that this shall be accom- 
plished without disturbance or injury to the manufacturing interests, 
upon whose prosperity depends, in some degree at least, that of the 
whole country. Though I believe that.the pending bill, in the main, 
has been framed in accordance with those conservative principles which 
should be observed in making changes in existing laws, I do not ap- 
prove of all its provisions, and shall hold myself at liberty at the proper 
time to offer and urge amendments. Itis difficult to discover a good 
reason for the action of the committee in remitting the tax upon chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco and retaining it upon cigars, cheroots, and 
cigarettes. Thatis an unjust discrimination against the tobacco grown 
in certain States of the Union, and is certain to create murmurs of dis- 
content. 
INTERNAL TAXES. 

The first act in the creation of the present system of taxation, known 
as the internal revenue, was passed in 1862, when the country was in 
the throes of a gigantic civil war, nearly fifteen months after its com- 
mencement. Even then, when the requirements of the Government 
for money were most urgent, and when a sufficiency of it for the equip- 
ment and supply of troops could not be obtained from other sources of 
revenue, this method was resorted to with reluctance and hesitation. 
It was feared that direct or internal taxation would create such dis- 
content as to interfere with the vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
existence of this apprehension was natural when it is remembered that 
excise taxes had never failed in the history of our country to arouse 
opposition, on one occasion so violent and demonstrative as to require 
an armed force for its suppression. Experience has shown that they 
are not compatible with the spirit and temper of our people, and oppo- 
sition to their levy and collection is in harmony with the record of the 
Democratic party from the foundation of the Government to this 
day. 
3 gentlemen may differ as to the necessity for the retention 
of the tax on distilled spirits and fermented liquors, there can be no 
question as to the propriety of the entire abolition of that on tobacco. 
By its repeal we know that a reduction of revenue and taxation will 
be accomplished to the extent of at least $30,000,000 perannum. We 
can proceed in no other direction with such a feeling of certainty as to 
the result of our action. By lowering the rates of duty upon certain 
articles towards the revenue standard the immediate effect would be 
an increase of importations and the consequent enlargement of the 
volume of revenue. On the other hand, by the increase of duties on 
certain other articles towards the point of prohibition importations 
might be diminished or entirely prevented; but it is to be considered 
that no relief would thus be afforded the people. It is true that a re- 
duction of the income of the Government would certainly be the re- 
sult of the transfer of articles from the dutiable to the free list, but a 
resort to that course, except in some few cases, might and probably 
would inflict great injury upon the industries involved. Iam unwill- 
ing that the process of reform shall be attended with such ill effects as 
would inevitably result from the pursuit of that policy. 

We are committed to the observance of this plain dictate of justice, 
“t that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
ot capital involved, and by me that pledge is held as a solemn ob- 

tion. 

Tt is estimated by the Committee on Ways and Means that the in- 
come from customs will be reduced to the extent of $54,000,000 by the 
pending bill if it shall become a law. On the contrary, it is the opin- 
ion of many intelligent and well-informed gentlemen that its effect 
will be to largely increase it. Without claiming to be in possession of 
information that enables me to speak withcertainty upon this subject, 
I do not hesitate to make the prediction that the above estimate will 
not be verified by the result. If in the event of the passage of this 
measure by Congress a surplus shall confront us, our labors will have 
been in vain. With an overflowing and redundant Tre the same 
dangers as at present will menace the welfare and prosperity of the 
country, and the demands for relief will be as loud and deep as they 
have been in the past. Nothing will have been settled, and the busi- 
ness interests of the people will have to endure another period of agi- 
tation, so hurtful and deleterious in its effects. 

The imposition of internal taxes has never received popular approval, 
and Iam unalterably opposed to their retention as a permanent feature 
of our financial system. During the course of this debate we have been 
frequently asked, Shall we have free whisky and tobacco while the 
necessaries of life are being taxed? This is an attempt to present a 
false issue. If there be any force in the question, it would be as per- 
tinent twenty or thirty years hence as it is to-day. If it means any- 
thing, it is to be interpreted as an expression in favor of excise taxes 
over imposts. No one is in favor of free whisky and tobacco. They 
can and will be taxed for the support of State and municipal govern- 
ments, and thus will great reliet be afforded the farmers and other tax- 
payers in the several States. There is no room for an issue between 
the repeal of the internal revenue and the revision of the tariff. The 
dispute arises as to the method and not the subjects of taxation. The 


. 


question is whether our national incomeshall be derived from customs, 
as it has been principally from the foundation of the Government, or 
from internal taxes, or from both. 

Mr. Madison, in a speech delivered in the beginning of the First 
Congress, when addressing himself to the subject of a national reve- 
nue, said that the system must be such a one that, while it secures 
the object of revenue, it shall not be oppressive to our constituents. 
Happy it is for us that such a system is within our power; for I appre- 
hend that both these objects may be obtained from an impost on arti- 
cles imported into the United States.“ From this distinct expression 
of his position on this subject there was no dissent in either branch of 
Congress, and the policy of relying upon customs for the support of the 
Government was then established, and has since been steadily adhered 
to. 

Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, in messages to Congress, made rec- 
ommendations in harmony with this view, declaring that sound princi- 
ples did not justify the retention of internal taxes upon the people and 
their industries, when the emergencies which required their imposi- 
tion had passed. Quotations to the same effect from other distin- 
guished writers and statesmen might be multiplied, bnt it is unneces- 
sary. As before said, this system is in opposition to our past policy, 
and to the teachings of the fathers of the Republic. 

Tobacco is the chief money-crop of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent on this floor, and it is the only product of 
agriculture which is taxed by the Government. ‘The farmers engaged 
in its cultivation are subject to restrictions, burdens, arid restraints 
from which others are exempt. By existing statutes they are limited 
in the disposition of their crops to licensed dealers, except that they 
may sell, at the place of production, at retail, directly to consumers, 
to an amount not exceeding $100 annually. They are forbidden even 
to issue, as rations or supplies, to their laborers or employés, tobacco 
of their own growth and raising in excessof 100 pounds in any special- 
tax year, without having paid the special tax of a dealer in manufact- 
ured tobacco. These restrictions work a great hardship to the tillers 
of the soil, and should not be continued when there is no necessity for 
them. ‘They are especially injurious to the small farmers, who should 
be the objects of the fostering care of the Government, instead of being 
subjected to unfriendly and repressive legislation. 

Their condition was so well described by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. KELLEY] in a speech delivered several years 
ago that I will take the liberty of quoting his exact language. He says: 

There are many thousands of these people for whose small crop there would 
be a ready market in the neighborhood, whose entire uction is too small 
to pay for its transportation to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits 
from traveling purchasing agents, These poor men must therefore barter their 
crops at the neighboring store at such prices as the single customer will offer, 
and for such goods as he is prepared to give in exchange. 

No citizen, except when the emergency may be such as to require 
the exercise of extraordinary power, should be deprived of the right 
to dispose of the products of his toil and labor as he pleases. And if 
this internal-revenue system can not be maintained without interfer- 
ing with the right of control of private property, that fact is the best 
argument against its perpetuation. 

I have obtained from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a state- 
ment showing that the receipts from that source in Virginia, from July 
1, 1865, to February 29, 1888, amounted to the enormous sum of $111,- 
000,000 in round numbers, $95,000,000 of which were paid by tobacco. 
It thus appears that during the twenty-three years since the termina- 
tion of the war nearly $5,000,000 have been collected annually by Fed- 
eral tax-gatherers in my State. In the selection of the chief product of 
her soil to bear this heavy burden, not imposed upon the products of 
other States, the action of the Government is unjust and discrimina- 
tive, and the principle of equality in taxation is violated. 

We are told that the consumers paid that tax, and not the le of 
Virginia. To a certain extent that is true, but not entirely. Iwill in- 
sert here what I have from the pen of an intelligent gentleman of my 
own State, who is a dealer in tobacco, and who has an accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject: 


The tax by raising the deg shuts off a part of the consumptive demand. Now 
the elementary proposition is that the market value of all articleg is regulated 
by the cost of production and supply and demand. To diminish the demand, 
therefore, will drive down the prices toa new lower pointy to which the cost of 
manufacturing and the price of the leaf will have to be adjusted. The planter 
will have tosell his leaf lower or stop making it, or both, in part. 

And the honorable John R. Tucker, formerly a distinguished mem- 
ber of this House, spoke to the same effect when he said: 

But this tax presses on the producer. Itis true the consumer ordinarily pays 
the tax. If it is a low tax, he may be said always to do so. But as the tax be- 
comes higher the producer, in order to bold on to the market, will have to abate 
his price, thereby paying the tax in part. But when the market can no longer 
be retained without a loss the production will cease wholly. . 
the result in parts of Virginia where the low-priced tobacco 
is raised. Production has . You have taxed the planter out of his right 
to use his own land and impaired his title. 

During the period of which I am speaking the tax has ranged from 
24 to8 cents per pound, remaining constantly so high as to produce the 
results so forcibly stated by the gentleman from whom I have quoted. 

, There is another view which ought to be presented in this connec- 
tion, and it is that this tax is paid chiefly by those who are least able 
to bear it. Tobacco may be a luxury, but it is in general use by the 


laboring classes, and they will not be without it if it can be had. The 


enormous sum of $30,000,000 per annum is raised from that source, 
and the greater part of this burden falls upon the wage-earners of the 
country. To the extent that its cost is increased to them is their abil- 
ity to purchase the necessaries of life diminished. 

But the tendency of the internal-revenue system to create monopo- 
lies, against which have been hurled such bitter and eloquent denun- 
ciations, constitutes the chief ground of objection to its continuance, 
It increases the power and influence of capital, and makes those con- 
ditions which are mcst conducive to the existence of trusts and com- 
binations. Its effect unquestionably has been to concentrate the busi- 
ness of manufacturing whisky and tobacco in the hands of a limited 
number of persons, and to give them entire control of the markets. 

In a memorial to Congress from the Leaf-Tobacco Trade of the city 
of New York the statement is made that, although there are now about 
nine hundred establishments for the manufacture of chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco, less than a score produce nearly all of the entire output 
of the country.” F 

The wholesale dealers in and manufacturers of tobacco and cigars of 
the city of Baltimore tell us that— 3 


The fostering care of the Government in levying the tax on tobacco has ruined 
the great bulk of the small manufacturers and aided in building up a few gigantic 
factories which are to monopotize the ness, and in a measure 
they have succeeded. One renowned factory of smoking tobacco, not in Balti- 
more, turns out millions of pounds a year, on which they have a profit of 20 
cents a pound, or about 75 per cent. on cost of production. ‘This is accomplished 
through the internal-revenue tax law, as it turns the business into a sort of 
ent. The poor consumer buys on account of the picture on the package and the 
windy advertisements of the factory, as he is not permitted to open the package 
to examine the goods. The law says if the stamp is broken it is illegal to sell 
it—so, in every case, he must buy his pig in the bag, sight unseen. 

Since the internal-revenue tax has been levied the tobacco business of Balti- 
more has constantly decreased in importance. Formerly there were twenty to 
thirty smoking-tobacco factories located in Baltimore; now there are but five 


‘This is the testimony of gentlemen who have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, and whose utterances should receive respectful consid- 
eration. 

Prior to the war, in the county of Lonisa, in my State, there were 
several prosperous factories, which furnished a ready and reliable mar- 
ket for the tobacco grown on the neighboring farms; bub now, under 
the existing system, they are closed. These establishments, formerly 
the abodes of industry, are now occupied by bats and owls. 

Many such instances of the ill effects of this nefarious system might 
be given, but I fear to weary the patience of the House. In every di- 
rection its tendency has been to close out the small dealers and man- 
uufneturers, and to give to the rich advantage over the poor. 

In behalf of the manufacturers of and dealers in tobacco it is proper 
to say thatthey ask no special privilege from the Government, but de- 
sire that some settled policy shall be adopted. Heavy losses have re- 
sulted to them by reason of the long-continued agitation of the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the tobacco tax. Inthe 3 of their own 
tition to Congress, it has prevented the planter from realizing the 
benefit of his labor, forced the dealer to carry his stock at great expense 
or to submit to heavy sacrifices, relegated the manufacturer to idleness, 
and thrown out of work thousands of operatives or greatly lessened 
their pay.” 

Patriotism summons us to the duty of placing our financial system 
upon a firm and sure basis, with equal justice to all, and we should 
come to its performance without qaen bias or prejudice. Let us 
strive for such a solution ot the dificult poblem as will promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole people. z 
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Labor. 


Amount of unit cost. 
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810. 9097 1 . .. 
6.9200 $2.700 
10.010 «790 
9.010 


13.750 


* Rate of duty, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, or $6.72 per ton, 
Coal.* 


Description of unit. 


One ton run of the mine bituminous col. 


One ton (2,000 pounds) run of the mine bituminous lump « > 
One ton (2,249 pounds) run of the mine bituminous coal. 
One ton (2,240 pounds) run of the mine bituminous coking coal. 


* Rate of duty, 75 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. THOMAS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole Houseon the state ofthe Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. THOUIAS, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] yesterday in this House, he stated that the three 
Republican members of the House from that State lived in“ pauper 
counties. The fact that three members on this floor from that State 
who are Democrats also live in ‘‘ pauper counties“ does not seem to 
have occurred to the honorable gentleman. Now I know that my col- 
league, who is an amiable man, did not intend to make a false impres- 
sion by the use of the remark. He took it for granted that members of 
this House understand what is meant by ‘‘ pauper counties.“ But in 
this he is mistaken; for quite a number of members have come to me 
and inquired what was meant by the expression ‘‘ pauper counties“ 
The gentleman gave as an excuse for the remark that he was replying to 


. 


the speech of the venerable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] 
who, he claimed, had made an attack upon theStateof Kentucky. Now, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not make an attack upon theState. 
He was giving us some good advice as to the best course to e in 
order to develop the vast mineral resources of our State. heartily 
agree with that gentleman when he saysif the vast sums now invested 
in that State in whisky were invested in great industrial enterprises it 
would be much better for the State, and when the tax of 90 cents per 
gallon is taken off whisky (which the whisky men do not demand) the 
amount of money invested in that business will go into other indus- 
trial enterprises which will be of more benefit to the people than the 
whisky business. I want to break up the whisky trusts and the 
whisky combination, and this can only be done by repealing the whisky 
tax. Whisky can be produced for 15 to 20 cents per gallon. The tax 
is 90 cents per gallon. A large sum can not be invested in whisky at 
15 or 20 cents per gallon, but you add 90 cents tax and then it takes 
five or six times the amount of the original cost to handle that product 
and put it upon the market. 

Now as to the pauper countries, The State government of Kentucky 
is supported by an ad valorem tax now fixed at 424 cents on the $100 
worth of taxable property. Of this 42} cents 22} cents is-used for 
school purposes, and I think I am safe in saying that few States if any 
levy a higher tax for school purposes than Kentucky. All the ex- 
penses of the State, including pay of all the officers, and the costs of 
all prosecutions for felony in the courts, including fees of- sheriffs, 
jailers, clerks, and police oflicers, all public records and furniture in 
public offices, and the pay of petit jurors and grand jurors and wit- 
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nesses in felony cases summoned for the State, are paid for out of money 
in the treasury. The sheriffs of the various counties collect the reve- 
nue and pay it into the treasury. The auditor of state keeps an ac- 
count with each county in the State and credits each county with the 
amount of revenue paid in by the sheriff and charges each county with 
all the expense of prosecutions in felony cases, including witness fees, 
sheriffs, constable fees, etc., in such cases, also the fees of jailers for 
keeping persons charged with felony. The counties are charged with 
the costs of the public records furnished each county, books and furni- 
ture for the public offices, and the pay of the petit and grand juries. 

The superintendent of public instruction ascertains the number of 
children in each county of the school age, that is, from six to eighteen, 
and after finding the total number of children in the State, white and 
black, within the school age he makes a disposition of the money in 


the treasury raised by the imposition of the 22} cents tax by dividing |, 


the same equally, that is, per capita, among all the children in the 
State, white and black alike. 

The money is distributed to each of the counties according to the 
number of children within the school age in the county. The prin- 
ciple adopted by Kentucky is that the property of the people should 
be taxed to educate the children. The State is just as much interested 
in the education of a child in a poor county asa child in a rich county. 
A county paying $20,000 school tax into the treasury with 2,000 
children within the school age receives no more money from the school 
fund than a county paying~$2,000 school tax into the treasury with 
2,000 children within the school age. 

Now suppose that the county paying $2,000 school tax into the treas- 
ury receives 85,000 from the school fund, and the county paying $20,- 
00) also receives $5,000, the county receiving the $5,000 is c d with 
the om and credited with the $2,000, and is then called a pauper 
county.” 

A .. måtter of fact all the property of the State is taxed to raise money 
to puy for educating all the children of the State. It is one great fund, 
no: raised to educate a favorite class of children, but to educate all the 
children of the State, white and black. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The wealth of a nation, like that of an individual, 
is measured by the amount and utilization of useful productions it 

or can acquire and control, while the prosperity and grandeur 
of the nation and the happiness of the citizen depend upon the distri- 
bution of this wealth among the people, the equal enjoyment of its 
franchises, and the equal share of its burdens. Hence, the fundamental 
elements of material greatness being production and distribution ot 
useful commodities, the great problem of political economy is how to 
foster the greatest amount of useful productions and the most uni- 
versal method of distributing them. 

In the solution of this problem are involved the questions of land 
and its utilization, labor and its rewards, transportation and its con- 
tro], and the medium of exchange—commonly called money—and its 
circulation. While it may be true that you can not directly create 
values by law, yet it is the great lever of civilization by which we may 
facilitate the creation, destruction, utilization, and distribution of all 
values, material as well as social, moral, and political; and as the power 
of taxation is one of the most efficient functions of law, the question 
of tariff looms up to paramount importance in the solution of this great 

roblem. 

p Sir, this great power is not given to the Governmentsimply to sustain 
the Government as a government, or merely for the purposes of paying 
the expenses of running the machine,” or, as you free-traders put it, 
lor revenue only;’’ but itis given to the Government to benefit and 
protect the citizen like other fundamental powers (as declared in our 
Constitution), namely, We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States;“ not 
the Southern States alone, but the United States of America.“ 
Therefore the creature must be brainless indeed, even though he be a 
President, who in our day and generation would urge the superan- 


nuated Bourbon doctrine that the people can levy taxes upon them- 
selves ‘‘for revenue only,“ without any discretionary power as to their 
own interests or good; i. e., that the people have delegated to them- 
selves the power of contributing for the good of the whole, but have 
forever parted with the privilege of enjoying any of the benefits that 
may flow from such contributions. [Applause.] 

Yet this is the dogma that is solemnly proclaimed by Grover Cleve- 
land, acting President of the United States; and what is most surpris- 
ing is that there are some good men who give him credit for having a 
great deal of courage, forgetting that often— 


Nan, proud man 
Dressed: in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assur’d, 


His gl essence—like an angry ape— 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
make the angels weep.” s 

This is especially humiliating when we reflect that it is but the 
spawn of the cotton combine, the stock gamblers of Wall street, and 
the whisky sharks of Kentucky. I therefore dismiss this ridiculous 
objection to our constitutional right of self-preservation with the con- 
tempt it deserves, 

Let me assure you, sir, that as our Republic is isolated from the rest 
of the world, politically and generically as well as geographically, we 
can progress in the solution of this economic problem only in propor- 
tion as we are socially and commercially isolated and free from foreign 
alliances and entanglements. In other words, to be eminently suc- 
cessful we must become as distinctively American in our commercial 
independence as we are in our political systems and geographical posi- 
tion, y 

Sir, when our fathers created this Governmentthey made such a radi- 
cal departure from old-established systems that even precedents and 
examples of other nations became of but little value to us. Old and 
accepted theories were exploded, a new and more practical civilization 
was born, and the narrow-minded fossils that still lingered in the dark 
realms of passive obedience’? and the divine right of kings’? were 
subdued in the throes of the Revolution, as the votaries of free trade, 
class legislation, and slavery will be eternally crushed by the inevitable 
results of their own wicked and unnatural rebellion. [Applause.] 

Sir, the higher and stronger you build the bulwarks of protection to 
American industry the more efficient and potential you make the Amer- 
ican man and the more firmly you establish American liberty and 
equality; for by protection only can you secure stability of prices at 
fairly remunerative wages to labor when subject only to the fluctu- 
ations incident to American competition uninterfered by cheap labor, 
the products of cheap labor, cheap money, and the surplus dump of 
despotic and barbarous nations. Therefore, my cry isstill for the Amer- 
ican idea of protection for American labor, and against class legislation 
in the interest of cotton, whisky, and Great Britain. [Applause. ] 

But our free-trade friends (and by that term I include any man who 
favors putting on the free-list anything we can make here in sufficient 
quantity, or lowering the duty to such an extent as to place the article 
under control of the foreign manufacturer) say that tariff duties raise 
the price of the product and rob the consumer, while not enhancing 
wages; that they foster monopoly, shut us out from the foreign market, 
ket, and produce overproduction. Herein is the whole gospel of free 
trade. Now, let us consider these dogmas seriatim. 

First, they allege that the tariff raises the price of products and robs 
the consumer. While tbis is false, as I shall show hereafter, yet if it 
were true that it raises the price, this in itself would not of necessity 
be an evil, for if, under a homogeneous Government, a thorough system 
of protection would raise the value of one or more products of labor, it 
would, if not interfered with bya cheaper commercial system, raise all 
products of labor and all wages of labor; for in a locality or country of 
diversified interests and resourees like ours, where the people rule, all 
wages and products of labor, if protected against extrinsic factors, 
would relatively adjust themselves to acommon level, unless of course, 
affected by some special element, as patent right, limited quantity, or 
area. 

But under a system of free trade, while the price of the manufactured 
article would be raised, as will be shown hereafter, wages and the 
farmers’ products would always be reduced to the lowest world-stand- 
ard, because farm products are generally the result of individual labor 
segregated and widely distributed all over the world, and therefore not 


so much the subject of combination and monopoly in the interest of 


the producer, but only the jobber. Moreover, the farmer can not sud- 
denly increase or reduce his product at will, for he must sow and reap 
at times, or in seasons over which he has no control. He can not so 
readily adjust his product to the supply and demand of the market as 
can the rich foreign manufacturer. His crops are perishable, and must 
generally be gathered and sold when they are ripe; and while his cattle 
and live-stock must always be fed, they can not always be held, but 
must be slaughtered without regard to the rise or fallof values. More- 
over, the elements, the weevil, the grasshopper, the cut-worm, the hog 
cholera, pleuro-pneumonia, and a thousand other pests, have often more 
to do with the quantity and quality of his products than the furmer him- 
self has; and as his products fructify at certain periods well known to 
the blood-sucking speculator, this commercial free-trader has more to 
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do with the price of the farmer’s product than hasthe farmer. There- 
fore I repeat, sir, that free trade will always pull the farmer’s product 
to the lowest world-standard, while it will raise the price of manu- 
factured articles just in proportion as they can drive out home manu- 
factures and establish an exclusive foreign monopoly of these products. 

There are, however, a few exceptions to the above rule as to farm 
products, and among them are cotton, rice, and, as yet, sugar. These 
differ from other farm products mainly in this, that they are not as 
perishable and can be held a reasonable time to await a rise in the 
market. They consume nothing, and they are purely local and very 
limited in their supply, yet they are in universal use, especially by the 
masses, and being the product of cheap negro labor, which is not repre- 
sented in this Government, the planters themselves are the speculators 
that would make the farmers and the laborers of the North and West 
pay for their product just what they choose to ask, and for that pur- 
pose want free trade to enable them by combination with the foreign 
monopolists and despotisms to dictate the prices of all products and 
become the commercial lords of the world. Come, Brother NELSON, 
and I am sorry he is not in his seat, are you willing to have the farmers 
of Minnesota crushed under this cotton, rice, and sugar Juggernaut? 

While I said it was not necessarily an evil to have products of labor 
dear, I now say that it were much better to have them dear than not 
to produce them at all, for every production of any article by lahor 
means the consumption of more or less of all articles of labor, and espe- 
cially of farmers’ products. 

Take for instance a pen. You can not produce a pen unless you 
consume relatively an amount of iron and steel, and a certain amount 
of wear and tear of machinery, and a certain amount of labor. That 
Tabor must be fed, it must be housed and clothed. Those engaged in 
the labor of manufacturing it, as well as those who manufacture the 
materials out of which it is made, consume the products of the farm, 
andin that way sustain our home market and reduce the surplus of 
our agricultural products which ure sent abroad. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is not here, but 
in a speech made for home consumption stated that 60,000,000 of Amer- 
icans consumed more than 200,000,000 of Europeans. If you will give 
us the chance to make all the iron and all the steel and the manufact- 
ured articles which are consumed in this country we will guaranty 
there will be no longer any surplus of farm products to be sent abroad 
and subjected to foreign manipulation. 

Moreover, you must remember that wealth does not necessarily con- 
sist of the mere possession or ownership of a product or thing (for the 
article may often be a monstrous white elephant to the owner and a 
curse to the community), but it consists of orin the utility of a product 
or thing. 

Neither is the utility or wealth of an article limited to its use or con- 
sumption, butalsotoits production. Indeed, many things are of greater 
utility and produce more wealth in process of creation than in their ex- 
istence, use, or consumption. In fact, many are only useful by reason 
of the process of their creation, and are a positive evil in their existence; 
that is, bad books, unwholesome food, ete. Hence the nation that gets 
them is always the loser. 

But why all this, when the fact is that a protective tariff lowers the 
price of manufactured articles to the cost of production at high wages 
and keeps the cost of farm products to the cost of production at the 
same high wages—for by destroying the home production you reduce 
the world’s supply, enable the foreigner to monopolize the entire pro- 
duction, and fix his own price, while protection stimulates home pro- 
duction and home competition, creates supply to the maximum of de- 
mand, and by coming in competition with the foreign product breaks 
monopoly at home and abroad and reduces the price to the minimum 
of cost. This is the logic, and it is borne out by the fact that all prod- 
ucts that have been sufficiently protected have fallen in price, and 
many are now sold for less than the duty; for example, cotton goods, 
steel pens, etc. 

A gross of steel pens which once cost $35 can now be bought for 8 cents. This 
statement may sound surprising, but, as the Iron Age says, the casual reader 
may fail to catch its full significance. It illustrates the blighting influence of 
the terrible protective tariff. The duty upon steel pens is 9 cents per gross. 
Under tariff protection American producers have reduced the cost from 855 per 

to 8 cents, or 1 cent less than the tariff charge upon the imported article. 
eourse every accountant and school-boy realizes the oppressive taxation he 
is subjected to by the operation of a tariff capable of working such results. 

And, sir, there is not a thing in this country which by the nature of 
its production can not be interfered with by foreign competition, that 
is not made cheaper and better in this country than it is anywhere else 
in the world. You may take photographs, daily newspapers, railroad 
fares, or anything which can not be interfered with by the foreign mo- 
nopolists, and it will be cheaper and better than anywhere else. 

But, the fluctuation of prices created by the foreign bushwhackers 
on our commerce is more injurious to our people (consumers as well 
as producers) than an absolute prohibitory tariff would be; for by their 
cheap labor, low money, accumulated idle capital, they can close the fac- 
tories of any undeveloped country which has high wages and dear 
money. 

Why, sir, the question is not one even of what it costs. I wish to 
show from what I said before that the protectionists as a rule do not 
go half far enough when they say all we require is protection sufficient 


to cover the difference in wages, as English products are sent to this 
country and sold for less than they cost in England. They do this to 
keep their surplus product from lowering their home market. There- 
fore it is not forced upon their market, but is dumped down upon our 
market, America, with its enormous resources, with its industries of 
every description, is the country which England wishes to preserve as a 
dumping-ground for its surplus products, regardless of the price. 

Will any gentleman on the floor say that a failure in crops does not 
raise the price by reducing the surplus? And if so, must he not ac- 
knowledge that if our capacity for consuming the crops is increased by 
fostering manufactures we will relatively reduce or entirely wipe out 
the surplus farm products, and thus raise them to a fair American 
price of cost with fair American wages? 

But they say wheat is lower than it was. Ah! I want to say a word 
to my silver friends. Since the agitation of the tariff by the introduc- 
tion of the Morrison bill there bas not been a word said either by my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] or the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILts] on the subject of silver. Before their master’s edict on tariff 
was issued they attempted to make this country believe the great evil 
we were laboring under was silver alone; that the depreciation in the 
price of silver caused the depreciation in the American market, especially 
for corn, wheat, cotton, and such products as could be produced in India 
and other silver countries; but now they have forsaken their silver god 
and are worshiping their party idol, free trade. 

Why, sir, I would not want to call it cowardice, but when I see a 
man running away from a fight I have my opinion as to what started 
him running; and I find the Democrats who since Cleveland issued his 
anti-silver proclamation before his inauguration made a desperate fight 
for free coinage are in this Presidential year lashed like curs away from 
silver into the free-trade manger of the master where their only yelp 
is tariff, tariff, tariff. They have followed their dictator and abandoned 
all pension legislation, telegraph, railroad, land, pleuro-pneumonia, 
convict and contract labor, money and currency, ship-building, harbor 
defense, gun-making, admission of States, Hennepin Canal, Private 
Calendar, civil-service reform, interstate commerce, eight-hour law, 
anti-monopoly, Chinese, Mormons, fraud in refunding bonds, and Okla- 
homa. You have abandoned all other legislation, and have made 
everything subservient to this one dogma of free trade. 

Gentlemen are complaining about the surplus. I do not believe we 
havea surplus if it were properly used, but if we havea surplus would 
it not be better that surplus should remain in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury than that you should send it abroad to manipulate the silver in 
the markets of the world? 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman has referred to me by name, and I ask 
him whether he will yield to me? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly I will yield to the gentleman if it is not 
taken out of my time. 

Mr. BLAND. Without reference to production or non-production, 
8 we coin silver and pile it up in the Treasury, what good will 
it be unless we reduce taxation? 

Mr. BRUMM. I will explain to you how you can take that surplus 
out of the Treasury, and what good it will do to coin your silver. Pass 
the resolution that Mr. PLUMB offered the other day exposing the for- 
gery committed in changing the law authorizing the issuing and re- 
demption of our bonds at option of the Government and at par. Why 
is it, sir, that your committee chokes down this investigation? Let 
the facts be brought out; bring them upon the floor of the Houseif you 
dare; let a yea-and-nay vote be taken, and I venture to assert that not one 
of you, or not a half dozen at most, will dare to vote against that reso- 
lution. [Applause.] Thatis the way you can get the money out of the 
Treasury and redeem your bonds without paying one cent of premium. 
But there are other ways of reducing the surplus, to which I will call 
your attention 

But proceeding with the line of argument I had mapped out, you 
say it does not enhance wages. My dear sir, labor is a commodity like 
anything else. Wages are enhanced or decreased by the same law that 
operates in all cases under the law of supply and demand. 

i remember very well, in my own town, when the commercial travel- 
ers—drummers as we call them—would come around. They would look 
for some man to carry their trunks. When there was an active demand 
for labor and the men were at work they would have to hunt for some 
time to get a man, and when they would find a man one of them would 
say, John, I want you to carry my trunks; what will you charge?” 
Why, I will charge you a half dollar.“ The other would say, Hold 
on, John, carry mine first and I will give you seventy-five cents.” The 
first would say, No; I want your labor; I will pay you a dollar.” 

That is an illustration of the law of supply and demand of labor— 
the supply limited and the demand great. The result isyou have two 
employers bidding against each other. But, Mr. Chairman, you go to 
that town to-day and under the present depression you will find there 
are a number of people ready for any job to earn an honest penny. 
Now the question is not What will you pay, sir?” but under the 
tyranny of such men as Scorr, Cox, and Corbin you make these laboring 
men bid against each other, underbid each other; not saying How 
much will you pay? ' but Please let me carry your trunk and you 
may pay me just whatever you may see fit.” 

That is all there is in the question of supply and demand as applied 
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to labor. That is all there is in the question of tariff raising wages. 
When you give us a chance to manufacture all we you make 
a demand for labor, and the employers must bid pe pages Nee 
the workingman sells his labor to the highest bidder; ider; but close your 
ſactories, make the supply of labor greater than the demand, and you 
make the workingmen bid against each other, and the one who will bid 
the lowest will get the job. 

But, sir, notwithstanding we have had this tariff that you so much 
delight to condemn, I ask you to point me to acountry that is situated 
as we are—a country that you can compare with us anywhere in Eu- 

Let us see. I find that Europe has more than twenty-five 
millions of men who are under arms, or rather who are capable of doing 
military duty. 

M. Gervais, a French authority, says there are men capable of bearing arms. 
in Germany 5,000,000, in France 4,500,000, in Austria-Hungary 1,800,000, in Italy 


2,000,000, in England 800, 000, in Russia 6,000, 000, and in all the other European 
States 4,000,000. That gives a total of 25,000,000. Of that number 10,000,000 are 
trained soldiers. 


Of this number 10,000,000 are drilled and trained soldiers. Now, 
sir, you take 10,000, 000 men ont of the consuming population and 
throw them upon the producing population, and what is the result? 
Starvation, famine, such as China and India never have seen. 

Bring that condition of affairs home. Let us take from the labor 
market a number of young men compared with our population equal 
to the ten millions of men under arms in Europe; take them from the 
labor market, make soldiers of them as you did in the war, and with 
a high tariff wages will be enhanced in the market 50 to 100 per cent. 
Nay, more; Europe absorbs the best of her producing blood in her 
standing armies, nobility, etc., taking it out of the labor market and 
adding it to the consumers; still wages are much lower than here, 
Fhe all are producers competing against each other in the labor 
market. 

What country in the world could stand the absorption of such a 
mighty immigration as this country? We have in one century moved 
on from three millions of people tosixty millions. What nation, what 
system in Europe could ever have absorbed such a mighty immigration? 
And still they come, and, like water, find their level under this pro- 
tective system. We absorb them as fast as they come, and if you stop 
the Chinese and those sent here under the contract and convict labor 
system, we will be able to absorb the honest workmen intending to 
make their homes among us. I have a little article here which Ishall 
read as an illustration of the condition of the Australian workman: 


PAUPERIZED LABOR—AUSTRIAN WORKMEN WHO ARE PAID ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
CENTS A DAY. 
[Special cable dispatch to the Press.] 
Viens, June 9. 

The pitifal condition of the labor market in Austria is shown by a strike of 
blacksmiths and farriers has just begun at Pesth. The strikers demand 
only thatthey shall be allowed to rest on Sundays, that twelve hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, and that pay shall be seven florins ($2.81) per week. 

At present they are required to work fourteen hours pa day and half time on 
Sundays, and receive as wages only about 36 cents per day. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Where is that? 

Mr. BRUMM. In Austria. Compare these wages with those that 
are paid under our protective system, then tell me what is the cause of 
it. How is it that under the protective system the carpenter, and the 

rer, bricklayer, mason, etc., get better wages than they do in 

pe? We do not protect the carpenter or the bricklayer or the plas- 

terer. We do not import houses or walls or pavements, yet all get 

better wages. Sir, it is simply because we protect the manufactured 

article enough to enable us to make them here, and thus create such a 
demand for artisans and laborers as to raise the wages of all classes. 

And in this connection the following extract may be of some interest: 

It is probable that the diversity in the rate of wages in different sections of 
this country is not generally liar even among the workers themselves. The 
National Builder for April contains a statistical table showing the rates of wages 
in all the branches of the build trade, a compilation that is of interest not 
only to the workin pote but to all students of the labor question. The list in- 
cludes nineteen ci which are New York, 8 Boston, Chi- 
cago, nati, St. Louia 8 and Salt Lake Ci ey? ‘example, the 

-brick mason receives $6.50 a day in Kansas City, 86 in Portland. 
3 5 eee e eee in Cincinnati, 83.75. in 
aville, and $3.50 in Richmond, Va. arpenters recei ve $3.50 a day 
fa eee New York, $3 in Boston, $2.50 in Richmond, $2.25 in Buffalo, and $2 in Detroit, 
is a like variance variance in the rates of wages in os cities in all branches 
trade, Common eee receive $2 per in Chicago and Salt 
, $1.50 30 ih B Wienand 81.25 in Jack- 


Tenn. 
the fact remains that even the lowest rates are substantially 
for like work in Europe. In the worst of times 
localities, this is the co ong 1 r man and 
Ter, and it will continue to be so if the free-traders 
can 9 successfully resisted. 

You say, sir, ‘that the protective system fosters monopoly. I point 
you to coal-oil, the telegraph, the railroad; to anthracite coal, to block- 
tin, to whisky. Which of these interests is protected? Whoever 
heard of laying an impost duty on a telegraph, railroad, coal-oil, an- 
thracite coal? Show me a monopoly that is more exacting than any 
eee more powerful, more damnable in its evil effects than any other, 

I will show you that it is of a product that is not imported at all, 
pe therefore not subject to any tariff duty. 

No, sir! Wall street, with its stock-jobbing; the railroad com- 
bines of the country, with their transportation tyrannies; the unlim- 
ited franchises and unbridled license of corporations, and the internal- 


revenue monster are the sources of your monopolies. But, sir, if we are 
to have monopoly, let it be our own, within our reach, under our own 
laws, and of our own kith and kin, rather than under the merciless heel 
of the foreigner, beyond our reach, not under our control, not 2 to 
our laws, not interested in our welfare, sharing none of our blessings, 
bearing none of our burdens, enjoying none of our greatness, fearing 
our competition, an our progress, and hating our free institu- 
tions, If we must have a devil, let it be one we know and that we 
may in time subdue, rather than one we do not know and that is en- 
tirely beyond our reach and control. 

But you say it shuts out the foreign market. Sir, weneed not buy of 
other nations in order to sell to them, as no commerce is transacted by 
governments, but always by individuals. Carriers do not swap; they 
are not traders as the skippers of old. Other countries buy nothing of 
us except what they must have, while we buy of them almost exclu- 
sively luxuries and such things as we could make cheaper and better 
than they can if you would only make them keep their hands off. 

Why, sir, when an American lady buys her silk or woolen goods she 
does not ask the question of the merchant whether the Frenchman that 
sent them interdicts American meats. When the Englishman eats the 
American hog he asks no question as to whether the sig eves butcher 
drinks English ale. He buys the pork because he is h and he 
can not get it anywhere else. We buy silks, woolen , etc., ree 
canse you will not allow the American to make his own goods. 
so on it ramifies all through the schedule. 

e buy largely from the South American States and China, but there 
is no N of trade. The balance of trade is against us very 
largely. Yon say we shall seek the foreign market. That means that 
you seek the foreign market of 2 per cent. and lose our home market of 
98 per cent. That would be like grasping for the shadow and losing the 
bone, meat and all. Make all the iron and steel in this country and it 
would furnish a home market for all our agricultural surplus and over- 
production. We will then absorb every bushel of grain the farmer may 
raise inthis country, and will pay him a good solid American price for 
it. Moreover, exchange of commodities, whether of equal market value 
or not, does not necessarily benefit both parties to the exchange; for 
both parties may not acquire equal wealth, as the one may get articles 
of necessity and permanent utility while the other may get luxuries 
only or perishable or even deleterious articles. Hence the one is the 
gainer or loser of wealth in proportion to the utility or necessity to the 
individual or community of the articles oe 

Our importations are generally luxuries, things we can produce; our 
exports are necessaries. Moreover, the nation t gets the balance of 
trade in its favor must be paid in money, the medium of exchange, and 
to that extent it absorbs the oil and lubrication of commerce, domestic 
as well as foreign; for while we continue to ape the foreign barbarous 
idea of barter, by making money out of commodities under your system 
of free trade, we will be the commercial slaves.of foreign nations, for 
they will always have the balance of trade in their favor. 

And here I want to say a word to my Greenback friends who are fre- 
traders, as long as we have this commodity money, and we can not get 
the Government to increase the issue of the Treasury note. Shall we 
stand by and let them still further contract the existing medium of ex- 
change by sending our gold and silver out of the country to foreign 
nations to settle the balances in their favor? Why not stand by the 
system that keeps the balance of trade in our favor, and if you will not 
give us the Treasury note, let us utilize the silver and gold that we 
mine by keeping it in the country as a circulating medium to keep up 
the prices of farm products and of labor, and make it the harder for the 
gold-bugs to sustain their free-trade monopolies? 

Mr. BLAND. Iwish the gentleman would explain upon his theory 
how it is that Great Britain imports five 5 millions more than 
she exports, and yet is not drained. If the gentleman's theory were 
true, that ought to drain away all her circulating medium. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. I know the gentleman’s point; he made it the 
other day; but the gentleman forgets to reckon the amount that Eng- 
land receives for transportation; he forgets to count what she gets in 
the shape of interest; he forgets that the railroads built in this country 
with English iron have been paid for by bonds sent to England. 

Mr. BLAND. We should now be in the same condition in that re- 

that England is in only for this tariff. 

Mr. BRUMM. Oh, no, let us have protection as long as England 
has had it. Let us protect our shipping industries by favorable laws 
and liberal bounties as England has done, until we become as thor- 
oughly developed as England is, and we will be in better condition 
than England ever was notwithstanding the sweat and blood her co- 
lonial slaves have been forced to contribute to hercommercial tyranny 
and supremacy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, brother NELSON says that the tariff has nothing 
to do with high wages, but that cheap lands make high wages. How 
about Africa, South America, Texas, Canada, ete.? He wants wages 
dear and everything e!se cheap, including farm products or food, but 
how he is going to bring it about he does not explain. He wants free 
sugar, though this bill does not; he says nothing about wool, though 
this bill does, 

He is the friend to the farmer, yet he forgets that farm products, 
even under the blighting curse of the transportation and whisky mo- 
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nopolies, have maintained their prices, and that we pay more ſor our own 
flour and other products here than they do abroad. There are eleven 
thousand farmers and shepherds engaged in raising wool. Besides, 
nearly every farmer has some sheep. Destroy this industry and these 
people must turn their attention to some other farm products. 

The duty on wool is not $6,000,000; lower it and you increase the 
revenue; strike it offand you absolutely destroy it. Decrease the wool 

~supply, deprive the poor man of his mutton, and not only raise the 
price of wool to the consumer, but also of mutton, beef, and pork, while 
the farmer will get no benefit from the increased price, as it will all go 
to the speculator and foreigner. ` 

But the strangest thing about the position of these would-be friends 
of the farmer and the foreign market for his product is the fact that 
upon the only two original American farm products, native to the soil, 
these farmers’ friends want to place so high a tax as to nigh prevent 
their exportation. I mean tobacco and Indian corn made into whisky 
and alcohol. From these farm products are exacted one-third of all 
the taxes; yet these farmers’ friends have not a word to say against 
this ‘‘legalized robbery,’’ although nearly every penny of it is paid by 
the American producer and consumer, while all the purely protective 
duties are 1 by the foreigner. Gentlemen, why will you insist on 
retaining this last relic of your bloody rebellion on the statute-books ? 
Nothing but war would justify such a tax. 

There is no tax so oppressive to the individual and obnoxious to a 
free man as this; none so destructive of commerce, none so effective in 
demoralizing politics, debauching government, and contaminating so- 
cery as this. Sir, it has not only wrapped its venomed coil around 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary of our country; but it has stolen 

like the midnight assassin into marts of commerce and robbed trade of 
honest competition; it has ruthlessly levied its tribute on the hearth- 
stone of every Northern and Western farmer; it has thrust its withering 
sting in every vine and fruit tree, and has left its damning blight on 
every tobacco, rye, wheat, and corn field in theland. [Applause.] 

Sir, by the whisky tax you have wiped out all the local distilleries 
and have forced the farmer to sell his cereals and his fruit crop at the 
prices fixed by the whisky and cattle feeders’ trust. It has destroyed 
fruit raising in many localities entirely. 

Farmers can not sell green corn any longer, but must lose 18 pounds 
per bushel. It prevents local competition in grain and fruits and re- 
duces prices. It absorbs the profits of the farmerintransportation. It 
prevents shipment of his products in the condensed form of distilla- 
tion. It compels the farmer to retain it in perishable condition and 
forces him to ship it on a glutted market to swell the general surplus, 
and enables the jobber to speculate on the necessities of the consumer, 
and to gamble on the sweat and blood of the producer! 

Nay, more; to complete this monopoly you take charge of the whisky 
lords’ warehouses, you guard their product by the strong arm of the 
Government, and you loan them from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 an- 
nually withouta penny of interest that they may the more effectually take 
advantage of the rise and fall of the market and enslave the farmer. 
But no barn or granary is provided for the farmer, no guard is placed 
over his cereals and fruit, no money loaned or tax allowed to be re- 
tained by him to enable him to profit by the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket. Yet pretended friends of the farmers stand up here and defend 
this outrageous infamy. 

Sir, why is it that the very men who must pay this tax in the first 
instance are so desperately anxious to preserve it as a national tax? 
Are they influenced by philanthropic motives toward the Government 
at large or the people? Who else is so anxious to pay a tax, duty, or 
tariff as these very honorable gentlemen? Sir, what motive have these 
men in so willingly paying tribute to Cesar, if it is not by bribery 
and corruption to prostitute the Government to the maintenance of 
their vile monopoly? And what answer do we get? Simply that their 
product isa luxury. Even this is false. That portion which is used 
in the manufactures, in the arts, and in medicines is a necessity. Only 
that portion of this product which is used in wholesome moderation as 
a beverage is really a luxury, while all the rest is anything but a lux- 
ury, as every consistent member of the Democratic party well knows 
by experience. Yet the very evil which flows from this product you 
are maintaining and aggravating by raising the price to the tempting 
point of adulteration. 

Thus you bring about mania potu, you engender disease and distress, 
by offering an inducement to doctor the very liquor which you tax up 
to that poisoning point. Why, sir, a drummer who came into my county 
some time ago said, in discussing this Whisky tax, If you take the 
tax off whisky, I will go out of business. I wish I had time to illus- 
trate how this matter operates. Why not let the States alone tax this 
product, if it is a luxury, or treat it by police regulations as a mixed 
or total evil as well as a subject of revenue? Sir, although I believe 
that the sale and use of intoxicants should be under wholesome legal 
regulations, I am not a prohibitionist. I do not believe in sumptuary 
laws, Yet I say to you anti-prohibitionists that you are driving your 
best friends away from you when you force moderate and liberal- 
minded men into antagonism with you by your support of this red- 
robed harlot. 

But again, why havetwosystems of revenue laws, when one is more 


than enough to meet all wants? If the internal system is right, wipe 
out the custom-houses; if impost duties are right, wipe out the inter- 
nal system. They are notequally just or equitable. One or the other 
should fall. Which shall it be? I say the infernal internal system; 
for it is contrary to the genius of free institutions. It is inquisitorial 
in its operation, unjust in its application, and the money raised by it 
comes entirely out of the pockets of our own consumers. Besides, its 
abolition would be a straight cut to the desired goal, as it would just 
about produce the proper reduction of the surplus, according to the 
estimate of the Democratic Administration. I hope my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is answered. This would simplify matters. 
We would be rid of one-half the complication; and we could sit down 
and reason over the simple proposition of a fair adjustment of the cus- 
toms duties. Then if the countiy wants duties levied with a view to 
protection, it should have that system; if for revenue only, it should 
have that policy. To make that issue square you should eliminate 
the internal system and relegate it to the States. This would make 
a positive reduction and would be proceeding on honest business prin- 
ciples. 

But in your effort to straddle and trim, you continue to demonstrate 
your utter incapacity to deal with great questions, and in the lamen- 
tation of your dilemma, you cry aloud, ‘* Oh! Lord, what shall we do 
to be saved? And as the prayers of the iniquitous are an abomina- 
tion, and therefore not answered, you think you can cheat the country 
by again masquerading as reformers, and seeming to do something to 
relieve the crying wants.of our people. Yet, with all your boasted 
promises, you have produced, after three years of labor, this ghastly 
abortion, and hope it may be the saviour of your party. But, sir, it is 
the last kickin the dying struggle of Bourbonism. It is cowardly in 
its birth, sectional in its essence, partisan in its p and destruct- 
ive in its effect. It was conceived in disloyalty, delivered in envy of 
the prosperity of your brothers of the North and West, cradled in the 
interest of Wall street. The whisky ring, Great Britain, and the aris- 
tocracy of the South, nursed at the malicious breastof conquered re- 
bellion, and, serpent-like, it strikes with venomed fangs at the inno- 
cent children of the fathersthat punished your treason. I give you 
credit ſor practical politics” in the South. On this topic I had in- 
tended to speak somewhat lengthily, but I find my time will not 
permit. 

Bat, sir, who can imagine the gall that must be possessed by any one 
who can stand up and claim that the Democratic party is‘and has al- 
ways been the friend of the laborer, when the entire party, as a party, 
endeavored to destroy our Republic in an effort to have capital own 
labor, the only issue, and to-day the party is owned by the same ele- 
ment that controlled it then, and that element in the solid South have 
reduced their labor to more abject slavery than they ever were in the 
palmiest days before the war? Then you had him properly labeled 
**slave;’’ to-day you add insult to injuryby calling him a free man,” 
and disgrace him by placing him side by side with the convict hired 
out to a merciless contractor, and you shoot him down like a dog if he 
dares to protest in the name of organized labor, and you prohibit him 
from voting or cheat him if he does vote, or fail to count it. 

While the anthracite miner is crushed by the railroad corporations, 
which are both miners and carriers, yet public sentiment isin his favor, 
and the publie recognizes his right to organize, to educate and protect 
each other, while down in your country the laborer is shot by authority 
of law and the whole community is against him, You make him pay 
taxes, but give him no voice in levying the tax or making the laws. 
„„ I cite from an article in the American and the 

Tress: 


The Southern difficulty between black and white has entered upon a new 
phase within the year. After an effective pression of the ass voter, 
the whites seem to have undertaken the work of — anan a trades 
unionist. Firstin South Carolina, and now in Louis the have been 
notified that the right to associate for the control of their wages and hours of 
labor is not one of those secured to them by emancipation. In South Carolina 
this result was reached by organized intimidation. In Louisiana the re- 
sistanee appears to be more determined, and it has been found advi to 
shoot down a number of them in order to encourage the others.“ 

The trouble grew out of astrike on the sugar plantations, where falling prices 
for the product have had the usual effect of producing friction between labor 
and capital. Vague charges of insubordination followed, but not a single act 
of violence has been charged distinctly. The State militia was sent to the chief 
focus of the excitement, and then we heard by telegram of a “ collision” be- 
tween whites and blacks, in which, as usual, only black men were hurt. It 
now appears that the crowd of blacks dispersed peaceably when commanded 
to do so; but a few lingered in the neighborhood and one of them was seen to 
put his hand behind his back as though” to draw a pistol. His object, no 
doubt, was to shoot down the whole militia company in their tracks. 

At any rate the militia at once began a general fusilade upon every black 
man in sight, and some seven or eight were shot dead and others wounded. 
As always is discovered after these murders, the killed were all persons of des- 
perate character. But that a single shot was fired or a pistol drawn on the other 
side in this “collision” does not appear. 

It remains to be seen how Northern workmen will regard this treatment of 
the Southern workman, and whether they will extend their bac tal to the 

which stands in the way of all redress. And it is notable that Republican- 

maintained its hold best the public where it has pressed the ae 

tion of the political and ind jal rights of the colored men of the South, as 

was done in Ohio, instead of shrinking from handling what are falsely called 
“the issues of the War,” as the New York Republicans to some extent did. 

CONVICT-MINED COAL—BLOODHOUNDS FED OX RAW MEAT—WAGES 30 CENTS A 

DAY. 
Francis H. Banks, of Philadelphia, who has been on a business trip to the 
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faus talks to a Philadelphia Press interviewer regarding convict labor in 
ma: 

“ Early one morning, about two months ago, I set out from Birmingham to 
visit the Mary Pratt Mine, 6 miles to the southwest. A path was pointed out 
as the way to the mine. This was not much trodden, for it was not very well 
defined. At long intervals I encountered clearings with rickety cabins, the 
poor habitations of wretched negroes or more wretched whites, who barely 
subsist in a kind of way on the meager products of the soil. After a laborious 
trip I came upon a larger clearing than usual, and this I guessed, rightly as I 
afterward learned, was the mine. 

But nothing visible indicated a mining settlement or the workings of a coal 
mine. In a small level place was an inclosure about fouracresinextent. About 
it towered a fence fully 20 feet high, and over this could be seen from without 
a whitewashed building. 

“I knocked at the gate and was admitted. Then I became aware for the first 
time of the nature of the place. Tne attendant who admitted me wore the 
striped white and black convict garb, and the idea at once flashed through my 
mind that I was present at a works operated by convictlabor. On this point I was 
given decided assurance when I entered upon the grounds by the sight of a k 
of bloodhounds which were lounging lazily about here and there, particularly 

where fence or shed afforded shelter from the hot rays of the meridian sun. 

I descended into the mine, accompanied by the superintendent, or boss,who, 
oP the way, is a life convictfor murder. He, like all the others, wore the stripes. 

e was a negro, light in color, and his features pg Peep the Caucasian, 
This boss was a rather intelligent man and before his life-burial in this prison 
mine he was in excellent circumstances. The murderous deed for which he 
was manger $ his life in this place was done in drink. 

“There are altogether two hundred and eighty convicts working here, near] 
all of them below thesurface. The men were divided into gangs, each of whic 
were overlooked by a foreman, who was a convict. These men daily mine 
about 1,000 tons of coal, which is a fair 5 work. Indeed, their work com- 
pares favorably with the work of the free laborers at other mines of Alabama, 
z% the State receives only 30 cents per day for each man and the same is paid 

for the worst as for the best labor. 

“The bloodhounds atthesurface are fed with raw beef by a convict bearing 
the terribly significant title of the huntsman,’ and are kept in training by an 
occasional chase of one of the colored convicts. The man is given a fair 
start, the bloodhounds are To escape paoe ton to pieces the man 
takes to a tree and is captured. Capture is unavoidable if the flight is discov- 
ered in time, In the years that the mine has been operated by the convictsone 
man has escaped. That was several years ago. The fugitive had a good start 
and threw the hounds off the scent by following for some distance a small brook 
which wanders through the sands. He gotas far as the railroad and boarded a 
train, which by chance was passing, and was never overtaken. Many others 
have taken flight, but are run down by the dogs and either treed or torn by 


LABOR TROUBLES IN ALABAMA, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 5. 
The 500 coal-miners and 200 coke-drawers at the Pratt mines quit work Thurs- 
day rather than accept a reduction of wages. The company employs 600 con- 
victs and 500 free miners. The former will, of course, have to remain at work. 
It is rumored that the miners at Wheeling, Blue Creek, and other mines will 
also go out. * 

Mr. BLAND. What did your people do in Pittsburgh when the 
laborers struck? 

Mr. BRUMM. I will tell you if you will only extend my time. 

But what do you do whenever there is any legislation proposed in this 
House in favor of labor? You kill labor bills by smothering them in 
committee, by prohibiting them from the floor of the House through 
your steering committee, and by overloading them with amendments, 
and by filibusteringagainstthem. Your rules areso tyrannical and un- 
just that no man or no measure that your Bourbon ring is opposed to 
can have a hearing on his floor. 

Sir, we have made repeated efforts to do some legislating in the interest 
of labor, and yet under your despotic rules you crush us out; you will 
not allow us to bring the matter up, because you know that if you 
would give us a chance we would carry them by an overwhelming vote, 
for even many of you who are choking our labor bills in the dark 
would not dare to vote against them on a recorded vote on the floor of 
this House. All we ask is fair play, and if you beat us, then we must 
submit until the people of this country will send men hete who will 
not be whipped against labor in the dark chamber of the Bourbon cau- 
cus and then play the demagogue on this floor by proclaiming them- 
selves as the great champions of labor. 

Sir, I protest in the name of outraged humanity against this cow- 
ardly assassination of labor bills by hypocrites who masquerade as 
friends of labor. [Applause. ] 

Let me for a moment refer to some of the black rot which some of 
your men attempt to palm off on the people. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means stated that the cost of labor to produce 
a blanket was 30 cents, while the tariff was $1.50. Here there is 
nothing said about the cost of material, nothing about the cost of la- 
bor in material, etc. I could have given him a far better example. 
Take dressed beef, for instance, which costs eight or ten dollars a hun- 
dred. Now, the cost of killing that beef is only 10 cents per hundred, 
and, according to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the butcher’s work is all that is to be considered as labor. Only con- 
stituents like yours could be gulled with such nonsense. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock ERV] referred to the rapid 
increase per capita in manufacturing States; but nothing is said about 

the increase of population. He took Massachusetts and Illinois as ex- 


amples, but he forgot to refer to the fact that Massachusetts is an old 
State while Illinois is a new State, to which immigrants are constantly 
going from Massachusetts as well as from other States. 

He also said the interstate-commerce bill will make Pennsylvania 
plead for protection against Missouri. Even if that be true, we will not 
rebel if we do not get it. 


And if we find that we can do better in your 


State than our own we will go down to Missouri, and if you do not do 
better than you have been doing we will crowd you out. 

Now, in reply to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL], who said ‘‘there is no protective tariff where there are no 
votes;’’ that is to say, the more despotic the government is, the more 
there is of free trade. No doubt that accounts for South Carolina 
always having been in favor of free trade, for with her the employers 
only are permitted to vote. 

But you say you are not free-traders; if so, you àre not in harmony 
with your President, If you are not free-traders, you can not honestly 
vote for this bill. 

But what of that? What does a Bourbon care for consistency ? 

How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. BRUMM. We have been referred to the strikes at the North. 
Strikes, Mr. Chairman, are but the skirmish line in this great battle, 
the organization and education of labor will make the main fight, and 
they will conquer all the Scotts, Corbins, Coxes, and other tyrants, 
hey may drive. back the skirmish line, but when the real conflict be- 
gins and the laboring men assert their rights as they are now learning 
them, they will not giveup the fight until the cause of humanity is vic- 
torious. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Virginia. Will the gentleman let me ask him a 
question? j 

Mr. BLAND. Why do you not refer to Mr. Blaine’s friend, Mr. 
Carnegie, and the strike of his laborers? 

Mr. BRUMM. Who? 

Mr. BLAND. Why, Mr. Carnegie, the man with whom Mr. Blaine 
is stopping in Scotland. 

Mr. BRUMM. “I have but a minute, and I wish merely to say in 
conclusion that you can not successfully stop the organization of labor 
in the defense of its undoubted rights. 

Labor is marching on hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, elbow to 
elbow, and is solving this great problem, They must win in this great 
fight for hamanity, or our Republic will fall. Sir, in this great struggle 
we stand isolated and alone. There is but one America in this world. 
The great problem of life must be solved here or nowhere. 

During the Revolutionary war we solved the problem of the divine 
right of kings and passive obedience. During the rebellion we solved 
the problem of legalized ownership of labor by the master; and now we 
must solve the problem of industrial and commercial emancipation with 
free labor; and I hope you will assist us, and that the glory of the Ameri- 
can nation may shine over the whole world and into its darkest recesses, 
and show other nations the pathway to greatness and a higher civiliza- 
tion. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Revenue Reform demanded by our Agricultural Industries. 
SPEECH 


HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. MAISH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One point at least in this controversy has not been 
disputed. All are agreed that the country is profoundly stirred up on 
the question of the proposed tariff reduction. 

Never in the history of this country, excepting perhaps the slavery 
question, has a civil policy aroused such intense interest. 

It is a question that is confined to no locality, but everywhere the 
people are to-day wholly absorbed in the contemplation of this great 
problem. Why is it that so profound an interest is taken in this ques- 
tion? Are the minds of a great people aroused to such a degree by 
merely trifling and transitory causes? 

Deep-seated and substantial abuses alone could produce the state of 
feeling that now exists in the country. 

The conviction among a large majority of the American people that 
our present system of Federal taxation is fraught with injustice, ine- 
qualities, and cruel wrongs is the foundation for the situation now wit- 
nessed in the Republic. This conviction commenced more than a score 
of years ago, and year by year has been steadily growing and extend- 
ing. It will not stop until the question is settled. 

To satisfy the public demand for a correction of the alleged evils of 
taxation convention after convention of both parties, national and State, 
has made the most explicitand emphatic declarations that our tax sys- 
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tem shall be modified and reduced to the requirements of the Govern- 


ment. 

Ata time like this it is the duty of every Representative to take his 
stand. This is my apology for participating in the discussion that bas 
already been so protracted. 

When the Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress assembled here in 
December last they were not ignorant of the great concern of the Ameri- 
can people upon this question, and when the President sent his mes- 
sage to Congress he did not overestimate the importance of the subject 
when he devoted it exclusively to a discussion of the tariff and urging 
upon us the necessity of immediate action. 

The Constitution wisely charges upon the President the duty of giv- 
ing to Congress from time to time information of the state of the Union, 
and to recommend to its consideration such measures as he shall deem 
necessary and expedient. It was in pursuance of this constitutional 
obligation that the President called our attention to the anomalous con- 
dition of the Treasury, and recommended the measures suggested in his 
message. 
Repeated attention had been called to this subject, and as repeatedly 
did the Congress adjourn without remedying a great public evil. 

Owing to conflicting interests in large part, combined with a lament- 
able apathy to the interest of the country, the legislative branch of the 
Government has heretofore utterly failed to perform its duty. 

The President, recognizing the imminent danger of the situation and 
the almost certain crisis that a continuation of the evil would invite, 
in a most pointed and vigorous manner again directed the attention of 
Congress to the subject and recommended a policy of reduction which 
in my judgment is most wise and patriotic. 

The country has heard the alarm which the President has sounded, 
and the people’s Representatives can no longer dodge the responsibility 
which he has so emphatically thrust upon them. There is no room for 
misapprehending the situation. 

The evil that confronts us is an enormous surplus in the Treasury. 
Few have been bold enough to deny that this is an evil that demands 
a prompt and efficient remedy. Besides withholding from circulation a 
vast sum of money sorely needed by the people to transact their business, 
it invites a lavish expenditure of money, it stimulates schemes without 
number for its dissipation, and it is the parent cause of all kinds of 
jobbery and corruption. This surplus is the result of unwise legisla- 
tion, for which the Republican party is responsible. After discharg- 
ing a large part of the pablic debt, for which the present tariff laws 
afforded abundant means, and funding the remainder so that it could 
not be paid until after the expiration of many years, they allowed the 
revenue laws to stand unchanged, so that a rapid accumulation of a 
surplus in the Treasury was inevitable. 

The only alternative thus far left to the Administration to release to 
the poopie a portion of these accumulated taxes was to go into the open 
market and purchase undue bonds atsuch prices as their holders choose 
to demand, the Government having to pay as much as 26 per cent. on 
these transactions. Perhaps this was a part of the statesmanship of 
the Republican party, which seemed in its past history to be peculiarly 
friendly to holders of the country’s bonds. 

Lacking the wisdom themselves to form a wise fiscal policy, the Re- 
publicans have, up to this time, been mainly employed in obstructing 
every effort that has been made by the Democratic party to correct the 
blundering statesmanship of the Republican 71 

The Administration is entitled to great credit for making the effort 
to reduce this surplus. 

Another course, which would have been more in conformity with the 

ractices of the Republican party, would have been to continue the 

ws and dissipate this sum by extravagant and useless appropriations 
under the general- welfare clause“ of the Constitution—which, like 
charity, has covered such a multitude of political sins. 

The surplus, we are informed, has already reached the enormous sum 
of $140,000,000, and this will continue to grow at the rate of at least 
$60,000,000 annually if the influx is not checked by legislation. 

The President very clearly indicated how this reduction should be 
consummated. His views upon this subject were clearly presented in 
his m and scarcely less clearly were they presented by him in a 
speech delivered at Newark, N. J., before his election. 

The country therefore understood his views upon this subject when 
he assumed the duties of his’office, and they knew that he would at 
all events do what he could to redeem his own pledges and the pledges 
of his party. 

i The gist of his plan of reduction is set forth in his message, as fol- 
ows: 

The taxation of luxuries presents no feature of hardship, but the necessaries 


of life, used and consumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the 
cost of living in every home, should be greatly cheapened. 


This is a statement so clear, so plain, and so self-evident that it leaves 
no room for cavil or misconception. It isreplete with wise statesman- 
ship and the noblest humanity. It isa policy upon which this Congress 
should have united irrespective of party. If carried out in accordance 
with his recommendation it would endanger no invested interest. It 
would jeopardize no industry. It doesnot threaten the manufacturing 
interests of the country, but, on the other hand, points out a sure, di- 
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rect, and simple remedy for an existing danger, and at the same time 
promises a blessing to the household of every laboring man in the 
country. - 

In full accord with the views of the President, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of this House reported a measure which is so moder- 
ate, so reasonable, and so just in all its provisions that it can readily 
be accepted by all the friends of true tariff reform. 

This measure has in reality been but little discussed by the Re- 
publican members of this House. They have employed their time in 
endeavoring to show that the policy of the Democratic party is that of 
free trade, and having set up this man of straw, they proceeded, with 
wonderful unanimity, to knock him down again by discussing the ad- 
vantages of protection. 

It can be easily shown that this bill affords as ample protection to 
our manufacturing industries as any law that has been distinctly en- 
acted for that purpose in the history of the country. 

In the multiplicity of protection ideas that have been advanced on 
the other side, one idea more conspicious than the rest seemed to per- 
vade the whole discussion, and that was that the tariff should be re- 
formed by them in the interest of protection. This, I submit, does 
not promise a speedy reliet to the country, for the people will not 
soon again, in my judgment, intrust them with power. They had 
the opportunity for many years to redeem the pledges they made to 
the country, but they either lacked the disposition or the wisdom todo 
it. 

It seems to me that a party that claims the privilege from the Ameri- - 
can people toreform the revenue laws of the country should have, at 
a crisis like this, presented to Congress some tangible plan of what they 
would do if they had the power. 

For a month they have been discussing the questions of protection 
and free trade, and the country knows no more about the intention of 
the Republican party to-day than it did at the last Presidential cam- 


pagn. 

It is evident that they have been unable to reconcile the greedy in- 
terests which they represent, 

If now they are unable to formulate a plan of tariff reduction, their 
ability to do so when clothed with power would be infinitely more per- 
plexing. In plain terms, they have demonstrated to the country their 
utter inability to grapple with the subject. The country must under- 
stand by this time that if it depended upon the action of the Repub- 
lican party the tariff laws would remain as they now are, yielding a 
constantly increasing surplus, which would be disposed of by wasteful 
and excessive appropriations; and if this method would prove ineffec- 
tual, that then it would be distributed among the States as proposed by 
the last Presidential candidate of that party. The course of the party 
in this House fully warrants this conclusion, but we are not driven to 
circumstantial evidence alone. Some members of the party bave had 
the candor to avow the policy I have suggested. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, in an article in the March number of the North American Re- 
view, in speaking of the surplus used the following language: 

Never was there a situation in which the Earl of Aberdeen’s advice is more 
appropriate than now. In regard to taxation after his cabinet had discussed 
the various means of solving a supposed problem, which, like the surplus, 
had only an imaginary existence, he asked. Why could we not let it alone?“ 
and that proved the true solution of the difficulty. It is so now with us. Why 
can not we let it alone? 

The surplus, he declares, has only an ‘‘imaginary existence,” and 
we are asked why this myth can not be let alone. He is one of the 
principal beneficiaries of the present tariff and also a prominent and in- 
fluential Republican. He doubtless reflects the views of his class, and 
they would dictate the policy of their party in the future as they have 
done in the past. 

The effort of the Republicans to show that they are par excellence the 
friends of the laboring classes will always remain one of the memora- 
ble features of this debate. In their desperate endeavor to maintain 
monopoly, in all the insolence of its power, they have the temerity to 
pose before the country as the champions of labor. The position is an 
impossible one. James Parton, in a recent article in the Forum, cor- 
rectly stated the position of the two parties, He says: 

In all legitimate human strife the real antagonists are interest and principle, 
5 words, the supposed interests of a part and the real interest of the 

The Republican party has honestly and boldly taken in charge the supposed 
interest of a class, leaving to its antagonist the conquering force of principle, 
which is the interest of all. 

But actions speak louder than words. Let us examine the conduct 
of the Republican party towards the workingmen of this country. 

In 1864 the Republican party enacted the following law: 


That all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in for- 
eign countries in conformity with the regulations that may be established by 
the Commissioner of Emigration, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wages 
of their labor for a term of not exceeding twelve months to repay the e nses 
of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be enfo: in the 
courts of the United States or of the several States and Territories, and such ad- 
vances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be recorded in the re- 
corder’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a 
lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether under the 
homestead law where the title is consummated, or on othe ace 
quired, until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing Sangin contained shall 
be deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitution of the 
United States, or creating in any way the relation of slavery and servitude, 


This remarkable statute authorized the importation of foreign pauper 
labor under a contract that the wages of the emigrant shall belong to 


the party with whom he made the contract for a period of twelve 
months, and the strong arm of the courts of the United States could be 
invoked to enforce its stipulations. It authorized a lien to be put upon 
any land that the emigrant might acquire, and having thus put the 
badge of servitude upon him, we were coolly asked to hold that nothing 
in this contract shall be taken or deemed as creating in any way the 
relation of slavery or servitude.’’ The concluding paragraph of this 
statute betrays the guilt ofits framers, What relation does the contract 
create if it does not create that of slavery and servitude? The only dif- 
ferences between the slavery thus sanctioned by the Republican party 
and that which was overthrown by the late war is that this was limited 
to a period of twelve months and the yoke was put upon white men. 
This consuming solicitude of the Republican party for the workman 
found its fruit in my own State in the enactment of laws hardly less 
odious than the one just cited. On February 27, 1865, was enacted the 
following law, which, on April 11, 1886, was followed by the annexed 
supplement: 


1. Any corporation owning or using a railroad in this State may apply to the 
governor to commission such persons as the said corporation may designate to 
act as policemen for said corporation. 

2. The governor upon such application may appoint such persons or as man 
ol them as he may deem proper to be such policemen, and shall issue to suc! 
person or persons so a inted a commission to act as such policemen. 

3, The provisions of the act of February 27, 1865, entitled “An act empower- 
ing railroad corporations to employ police force, be, and the same are hereby, 
extended to embrace all corporations, firms, or individuals, leasing or being in 
possession of any colliery, furnace, or rolling mill within the commonwealth, 


It is superfluous to comment upon these statutes. Their object is 
self-evident. The laborers of my State have not merited this tyran- 
nical legislation. The effects of these statutes is to place into the hands 
of private individuals the highest power of the commonwealth, to be 
exercised at their will and pleasure. Was ever absolute power placed 
in the hands of one man that he did not use it to oppress his iellow- 
man? Pennsylvania does not afford an exception. Can any one doubt 
that its eee was to give to employers the power to subjugate their 
employés? 2 

In conformity with the professed anxiety for the American laborer 
the Republicans have affected to be greatly exercised over the effect 
that the pending bill would have upon his condition, contending that 
it would bring him upon an equality with the pauper labor of Europe. 
This contention is based upon the idea that tariff raises wages, and 
that consequently a reduction of the tariff would lowerhis wages. In 
the first place, this proposition is wholly untenable, as has been re- 
peatedly shown in this debate. In this country many of the indus- 
tries that enjoy the highest protection pay the lowest wages, and many 
that are not protected at all pay higher wages than those that are. 


But if the position of the Republicans were true it would show the 


hollowness of Republican professions. 

The total number of people engaged in agricultural pursuits in the 
United States over the age of ten years in 1880 was 7,670,493, whilst 
the number over the same age at the same time en in manufact- 
uring mechanical, and mining pursuits was 3,837,112. The value of the 
agricultural products exported for that year was $685,867,737, which 
was 83.24 per cent. of the total domestic exports. 

In 1887 there was a slight decrease, the value being $523,073, 774, as 
against $136,735, 105 manufacturing products exported, the agricultural 
products being 74.41 per cent. of the entire domestic exports for 1887. 
This enormous surplus of the productions of our farmers was sold at 
the prices paid in the European market, where it was broughtin com- 
petition with like uctions of Austria, Hungary, Russia, and the 
degraded races of tand India. If, therefore, the position of the 
Republican party is correct, then by far the largest and best portion 
of our workmen have been pauperized by competition with the pauper 
labor of the Old World. 

This, however, has not pauperized the farmer, but, as I will pres- 
ently show, it has been the inimical policy of the Republican party 
that has greatly crippled him, and, if persisted in, it will eventually 
place him upon the degraded level of the down-trodden laborer of the 
Old World. 

Agriculture is the first and best pursuit of man; all other industries 
depend upon it and its prosperity. The farmers are pre-eminently 
the class of our citizens who should at all times have had our first 
and highest consideration. The normal condition of our country is 
that of agriculture. 

This teeming globe presents no other country so highly favored by 
all the natural advantages of climate, soil, and navigable rivers, supple- 
mented by unsurpassed artificial improvements. 

Our farmers are mainly American citizens. Their pursnits are en- 
nobling, and their homes afford the highest development of the domestic 
virtues. “There may be found the true nursery of religion and patriot- 
ism. The farmer is the bulwark of our country, and when he falls it 
will be found, like Samson and the temple, that the Republic will be 
lying in ruins around him. 

Now let us examine what the effect has been upon this meritorious 
class of our citizens. The statistics are calculated to startle even the 


i} 
most ardent protectionist, for even he is not so short-sighted as delib- ; 
erately to compass the ruin of his best and almost only customer. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of wheat exported , 
from this country from 1879 to December 6, 1887: 


Years. 


These official figures show that from 1879 to December 6, 1887, there 
was a falling off in the exportations of wheat of 95,483,586 bushels, 
representing a value of 8140, 283,906. i 

I claim that this was the direct result of onr policy of non-inter- 
course. We can not hope to sell if we do not buy. Our foreign cus- 
tomers will gradually grow fewer as our purchases from them grow 
less. But what will our poor farmers do with their redundant crop ? 
As has already been shown, it exceeds many millions of bushels the 
demand for home consumption. There can be but one result, and that, 
the figures just quoted incontrovertibly show, is rapidly being realized. 
Agriculture is slowly but surely retrograding. It will ultimately be 
reduced to the home demand for the farmer’s products, and then he will 
be reduced to the condition that will make him the sport of the monop- 
olist. How descriptive, then, would be these lines: 

Here landiess, laborers, hopeless toil, to strive, 
To taste no portion of the sweets they hive. 

If further proof of the destructive influence of our tariff policy were 
needed, the tabies I shall presently present will, I am sure, convince 
the most obdurate protectionist. 

Our farmers once had control of the wheat market of the world. There 
was a ready demand for all the products we could produce; but when we 
entered upon the policy of attempting to sell without purchasing in 
return the governments of the Old World were forced to open up new 
grain fields to supply their demands. England penetrated her India 

ions with thousands of miles of railroads and laid under tribute 
the lands and labor of that distant country, to take the place of our 
productions. Now, how has this enterprise flourished? The following 
table shows that as our exportations decreased those of British India 


steadily increased. 


Years. Values, 


Here we have an exhibit that illustrates the supreme folly of our 


policy of isolation. ‘This rival which we have ourselves set up we can 
never remove, ‘The best that can be done now is to give our farmer 
a fair chance, and not hold him back whilst his competitor is calmly 
preoccupying the field, throwing up trenches and making himself im- 
pregnable, 

How has this policy affected the agricultural industries of my own 
State? It can be stated in a few words and in a manner that can not 
be misunderstood. 

In 1870 her farm lands were valued at $1,043,481,582; in 1880 they 
were valued at 8975, 689, 410. Thus in ten years the farmers of my State 
have lost $67,792,172 in the decline of their property. . 

In 1870 there were produced in my State 19,462,405 bushels of 
wheat; in 1887 there were produced only 11,165,850 bushels, showing 
a falling off in seventeen years of 8,007,117. Doubtless the next cen- 
sus will show a continuous decline in the value of real estate, so that 
the loss in these two items of the Pennsylvania farmers may fairly be 
estimated at $100,000,000 in seventeen years. 

In 1880 there were engaged in Pennsylvania in agricultural pursuits 
301,112 people over the age of ten years, and in manufacturing, me- 
chanical, and mining pursuits 528,277, whilst the amount of capital | 
invested in manufactures in the same year was $474, 499,993, as against 
$975,689,410 invested in farm lands. No account is taken of cattle, 
horses, or agricultural implements, as there is not of the value of the, 
materials of the manufacturers. Now, even in my State, so highly 
favored by protection, it is shown that there is a class of our people 
that have suffered almost calamitous injuries by the invidious system 
of tariff taxation, and by reason of its enormous invested interests it is 
entitled to fair play, which as one of their representatives I here de- 


mand. 
The Republican party, the more effectually, it would seem, to de- 
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stroy agriculture competition and promote the power of monopoly in 
this country, early entered upon the policy of giving away our public 
domain. Monopoly could not long flourish in the midst of a vast and 
prosperous agricultural country such as ours was destined to be. 

After enabling the great railway corporations to draw from the Treas- 
ury about $180,000,000 in solid cash, that party bestowed upon them 
296,000,000 acres of land, exceeding in area the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and In- 
diana, which constitutes a little more than one-tenth of the entire area 
of the whole United States, exclusiveof Alaska. It has given away to 
four of these favored corporations more territory than is embraced in 
all of the British Islands. The Northern Pacific alone has received 
more land than is contained in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

By this means the Republican party has fastened upon the people 
the most arrogant monopolies of the country, who, by their exorbitant 
demands upon the farmers, absorb nearly all the profits our protective 
system has left them. It has deprived millions of our people of the 
opportunity to secure homes upon the fertile lands of the far West. 
The public domain thus robbed from the people, whose birthright it 
was, has largely fallen into the hands of alien owners, and to-day 
vast areas are held in fee-simple by capitalists of England. By means 
of the wealth thus accumulated by the gratuity of the Government 
these gigantic monopolies are in large part enabled to dominate the 
States through which they run by securing the election of their favor- 
ites to office, and thus they control the legitimate powers of govern- 
ment. 

A favorite argument of the Republican party in support of the policy 
of protection is that, under the present tariff system, the country has 
enjoyed an amazing prosperity. To assert it, however, is not to prove 
it. It can not be denied that our country has rapidly grown in wealth. 
She has outstripped that of any othercountry; but how can it be shown 
that we would not have been more prosperous if the protective policy 
had not prevailed? As we have not lived under a modified system of 
our tariff laws, such as is proposed by this measure, that question can 
never be answered. 

The country has been prosperous in spite of unwise legislation, but 
it would have been more prosperous had our restrictive laws allowed 
an equal ex ion of the agricultural resources of the country. 

Had the farmers of the country had an equal chance, they would 
have drawn enormous wealth from other countries of the world and in 
which a the other industries of our country would have largely par- 
tici 

Tint here not to speak against the manufacturing industries of 
my State. They are amply provided for in this bill. It is my belief 
that they will be immensely benefited by its , and at the same 
time the agricultural industries will be lifted out of the ‘‘slough of 
despond’”’ into which they have been plunged by unwise legislation, 
and started upon a career of great prosperity. Under the existing con- 
dition of affairs a policy of free trade is simply impossible. The Dem- 
ocratic party does not intend to strike down the props which have for 
so many years sustained the manufacturing industries of the coun- 

In my judgment they would have consulted their best interests, 
looking not exclusively to present benefits, but also to the advantages 
of future permanent policy, had they given this measure their sup- 

rt. 
8 has recently given to them an advantage ſur outstripping the 
fallacious dependence of protection. The natural gas which flows spon- 
taneously to their farnaces and furnishes them the best and cheapest 
fuel in the world makes them masters of the situation. Nature has 
here furnished them a protection secure against foreign competition 
and foreign pauper labor. 

A caretul examination of the Mills bill shows that it is extremely 
moderate, and drawn not only in the interest of the consumers, but very 
materially in the interest of the manufacturers. 

The following editorial from a leading Republican journal will go 
further to vindicate the bill against the charge of antagonism to our 
native industries than anything I could say: 


MODERATE TAX REDUCTION. 

It is understood at this writing that the tariff debate will be resumed in the 
House to-day and continued through the week. This is 2 the time, therefore, 
when the reader who is interested in the discussion and its outcome—and every- 
body ought to be—will be glad to get a clear idea of the thing that our states- 
men in Washington are talking about. We all know in a general way that 
they are talking about what is known as the Mills bill. But what is that? Those 
who are resisting with all their might all reduction of taxation except on such 
interesting necessaries of life as to „beer, and whisky persist in represent- 
ing it as a bill which, if it should become a law, would ruin and utterly obliter- 
ate all the infantile industries that depend for their gains largely upon the li- 
cense they hold from the Government to collect tribute from other industries. 
Or, as they prefer to state it, the bill is intended to destroy the system of pro- 
tection to native industries,” and is sure, if it becomes a law, to accomplish that 
diabolical purpose, and to ruin utterly not only those industries themselves, 
but to sweep all other industries to destruction along with them. It is desir- 
able, therefore, before the debate proceeds further, to look at this bill and sec 
whether it is conceived in aspirit of malignant hostility to native industries,” 
very 3 resto h f i for thi 

r as it relates to the tariff it may, for the pu of clear presentation, be 
divided into two parts: That which transfers to the fre free-list articles now —.— 
and that which reduces the taxes on articles without transferring them to the 


In choosing articles to transfer to the free-list the authors of the bill 


were ded by the principle accepted and acted upon by all enlightened gov 

— the materials entering into domestic manufactures should 1 be 
They did notby any means follow this principle to the ex- 
tent of placing all materials on the free-list. They did not go half so far in this 
direction as they might have gone with advantage to the industrial interests of 
the country. hat they actually did may be gathered from the following table, 
which shows the classes of articles transferred to the free-list, with the values im- 
ported and the taxes collected on them last year: 


Articles, | Value, Duty. 

Wood and lumber.. $6, 679,202.12 | $1,039, 207. 35 
Salt. . 1, 355, %46. 96 676, 865. 50 
Wool. 18,206, 987. 97 6, 390, 054. 73 
Textiles. 15, 166, 965. 40 2,922, 842. 02 
Chemicals. 6, 515, 378.31 1, 836, 435. 83 
Metals, etc. 18, 497, 275. 20 6, 096, 101. 85 
Provisions. 6. 078, 702. 87 1,592, 084. 24 
8, 149, 018. 50 1, 860, 699. 38 

TPORRD N EE E A N REN OERE A 80, 649,477.33 | 22,414, 291. 01 


A word or two of explanation should be added. It is only rough or unworked 
wood and lumber that is passed over to the free-list. Planed lumber, or wood 
worked beyond the rough, is left in the list of taxables, The textiles passed to 
the free-list are only those of the coarsest kind, such as are used for ing, cte., 
and mostly for ing products that are largely exported. All the finer fab- 
rics are Jeft on the list of taxables. The chemicals passed to the free-list are 
such as are largely used in connection with manufacturing processes; no others 
are freed, Among the metals passed to the free-list, tin-plates are the most im- 

rtant. Out of the $18,500,000 worth of metals freed by the bill, on the basis of 
fast year's imports, nearly $16,900,000 worth was tin-plates. Tin-plates are the 
material of the packages of one of cur most important lines of export industry— 
the canned- line. Since we have no tin-plate industry in this country, the 
passing of them to the free-list can not, of course, hurt any existing industry, 
while it will gieatly benefit the oe industry and all persons who have use 
for tin-plates in this country. That is, it will benefit everybody, because there 
is not a family in which tinware is not used. The other additions to the free- 
list are all materials or articles of food. There is nothing dangerous or destruo- 
tive in the additions to the free-list. The only fault to be found with the bill in 
this respect is that it does not go far enough. The question of free wool has 
been discussed heretofore, and does not demand special attention in this con- 
nection, 

Passing on to articles on which taxes are reduced by the bill, we have the 
following exhibit of the reductions, estimated on the basis of last s im- 
portations. The table shows the different classes of articles on wh reduc- 
tions have been made, the amounts of the tariff taxes collected on them last 
year, and the estimated amounts of the proposed reduction: 


Estimated 

Articles. Duties in 1887. | amount of du- 

ties remitted. 
$1, 688, 200. 40 $719, 859.57 
6, 392, 372.14 1, 697, 650, 87 
9, 937, 574.48 1, 123, 827. 53 
300, 716. 66 42, 959. 55 
56, 507, 495. 57 11. 316, 707.98 
8, 106. 10 1,874.78 
21, 567.00 11.502. 40 
1.711, 805. 92 331, 480, 38 
1, 233,599. 57 277,610.29 
6, 207, 936. 53 1, 858, 671. 62 
29, 256, 442. 30 12, 332. 211. 65 
13, 982. 25 2. 624, 90 
4, 960, 364. 43 1,059, 302.54 
118, 240, 162. 44 30, $21, 283. 56 


The guiding principle here is similar to that which governed the selection of 
articles to be passed to the free-list. The articles on which the reductions are 
made are largely those which have to be further manipulated before they are 
ready for consumption, or which are used exclusively or mainly in processes of 
prennon But another principle also enters in. Where materials are freed 

rom taxes the finished products from those materials will bear a reduc- 
tion of taxes without diminishing the protection enjoyed by the manu: 
Thus, with wool and certain chemicals used by manufacturers of woolen goods 
transferred to the free-list much lower taxes on the finished products will pro- 
tect the manufacturers just as much ss the high taxes protect them now. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of many woolen manufacturers who have placed them- 
selves on record on the subject at different rer br yd would be abundantly 
protected by duties averaging 30 per cent. on fi ed goods if they could have 
their wool of tax. But the pending bill gives them 40 cent, or more of 
protection, and not only gives them free wuol, but free icals. There is, 
therefore, nothing ruinous about the woolens schedule of the Mills bill. 

And so it is from beginning toend. The reductions are exceedingly moder- 
ate SRN EEA too moderate to suit tariff reformers who havefaith incom- 
mercial liberty. There is nothing about them that need alarm the most timor- 
ous of our industrial infants. The most that isnow proposed is, as Puck’s car- 
toonist suggests, to reduce to some little extent the fat which encumbers most 
of the infants and impedes their movements and impairs their health. They 
would be oe stronger if a much more heroic dose of anti-fat tariff reduction 
were ered. 


The Tariff Commission appointed in 1882 to revise the tariff was un- 


doubtedly right when it said that— 


Excessive duties are positively injurious to the interests which they are sup- 
posed to benefit. They encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing 
enterprises by rash and unskilled ulators, to be followed by disaster to the 
adventurers and their employés, and a plethora of commodities, which deranges 
the operations of skilled and prudent enterprise. 

The members of this commission were all protectionists but one, and 
their opinion was not, therefore, biased against protection. Experience, 
however, has abundantly sustained the views quoted from their report. 

I maintain, therefore, that the modification of the tariff laws pro- 
posed in the pending bill will redound to the great benefit of the man- 
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ufacturing industries of the country as well as those of all others, be- 
sides remedying the evil for which purpose it was presented. 

The Democratic party, occupying the power in two of the co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Government, will not fail in its duty. The Ex- 
ecutive has already done his in no uncertain way. 

As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere; so often do the spirits 


Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 


The Tariff and the Surplus. 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY J. SPOONER. 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. SPOONER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Although I may be inclined to distrust the sincerity, 
the disinterestedness, or the intellectual acumen of the authors of the 
Mills tariff bill,” I must concede their surprising political dexterity. 
I include in this compliment the Administration as well as the free- 
traders and their allies on the other side of the House, who have com- 
bined to create a condition? which might afford a pretext for their 
predetermined assault upon our protective tariff system. Like the 
quack doctor who was death on fits,” they must first throw their 
patient into fits“ to furnish occasion for the administration of their 


C. 

In the light of the present, at least, no one who has followed the 
course of the Administration and of the controlling majority of the 
Democratie party in this House during the last three years can fail to 
discover the method and purpose which have directed their adroit ma- 
nipulation of events. 

Almost the closing official act of the last Republican President was 
the approval of the bill providing for the appointment of a board to 
examine and report at what ports fortifications or other defenses are 
most urgently required, which bill became law by the approval of Pres- 
ident Arthur March 3, 1885, the day preceding the expiration of his 
term of office. 

Pursuant to the provisions of that law President Cleveland appointed 
such board, consisting of the present Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Ordnance, and another officer of the Ordnance Corps, the Chief of En- 
gineers of the Army, and another officer of the Engineer Corps, two 
naval officers and two civilians—a board thoroughly competent to in- 
telligently investigate and pass judgment upon the great questions 
submitted to their consideration. } 

It may be fair to assume that in that opening day of official power 
the plan of campaign subsequently entered upon had not been clearly 
defined or determined. 

The report of that board was made to Congress in January, 1886, 
and presented a startling picture of the utterly defenseless condition of 
our coast. Let me quote briefly from that report. It says: 

The coast fortifications, which in 1860 were not surpassed by those of any 
country for efficiency, either for offense or defense, and were entirely compe- 
tent to resist vessels of war of that period, have, since the introduction of rifled 
guns of heavy power and of armor-plating in the navies of the world, become 
unable to cope with modern iron or steel-clad ships of war, far less to prevent 
their passage into ports destined for attack. 

s $ * kd s * * 

It is of no advantage to conceal the fact that the ports along our seacoast—a 
length of about 4,000 miles, not including Alaska—invite naval attack ; nor that 
our richest ports, from their greater depth of water and capacity to admit the 

st and most formidable armored ships, are of all the most defenseless, 

e property at stake e to easy capture and destruction would amount 
to billions of dollars, and the contributions which could be levied by a hostile 
fleet npon our seaports should be reckoned at hundreds of millions. 

It is impossible to understand the supineness which has kept this nation 
quiet—allowing its floating and shore defenses to become obsolete and effete— 
without making an effort to keep pro ress wilh the age, while other nations, 
besides constructing powerful navies, have not considered themselyes secure 
without large expenditures for fortifications, including armored forts. 

Our nearest neighbor, though eatin 4 from the past,she should have no 
occasion to dread a naval attack from us, has nevertheless constructed armored 
forts at Halifax and Bermuda, both as a refuge for her fleets and as outposts for 
offensive operations. 

In the mean time we have acquired great riches and apparently dreamed that 
p nips Paget inspire friendship and not envy in less favored peoples—for- 

g t riches are a temptation, and that the plunder of one of our sea- 


ports might abundantly reimburse an enemy for the expenses of a war con- 
ducted against us. 
* e * ** * ka $ 


Unfortunately the immense labor of novel constructions must be undertaken 
under circumstances where careful bake nent 7 is required and haste would 
be im ible. Under the most favorable conditions along period would be re- 
qui to place the defense upon a secure basis, and who shall guaranty that 
this can be effected free from complications with foreign powers? The Gun- 
Foundry Board has estimated that it would require at least three years to es- 
tablish proper plant for the construction of modern guns. It would in all prob- 
ability require two years more to 7 out and prove the first 16-inch gun. That 
there may be no delay in mounting the guns as fast as completed, the work 
upon the extensive foundations for the gun emplacements, as well as magazines, 
shell-rooms, engine-rooms, and other constructions necessary for the seryice of 
the guns, should be commenced at the earliest moment, 


The board designated twenty-seven ports as requiring provisions for 
their necessary defense, including the principal ports along the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard and on the Lakes, and particularized as the ports 
where ‘‘ fortifications are most urgently required’? New York, San 
Francisco, Boston, the Lake ports, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Portland, and the Rhode Island ports 
in Narragansett Bay. After an exhaustive consideration of the kind 
and character of defenses, armament, and appliances required, they con- 
cluded with their estimates and recommendations. 

The entire cost of providing the defenses required was estimated by 
the board at $126,377,800; of which amount they recommended that 
$21,500,000 should be appropriated for the first year, and $9,000,000 
annually thereafter, emphatically declaring that ‘‘the above-named 
amounts should be appropriated by Congress without delay,” and that 
nothing less will suffice even for a beginning.” : 

Would not every patriotic citizen suppose that both the President 
and Congress would have united in cordial co-operation to provide for 
the national defense? Yet, though we are far advanced towards the 
close of the third annual session of Congress since that report was pre- 
sented, and notwithstanding the earnest efforts of the Republican Sen- 
ate and the Republican minority in the House to secure appropriations 
for the commencement of the work, the Democratic House has per- 
sistently refused concurrence; and consequently the thirty-nine and 
one-half millions of dollars, which within the last three years should 
have been devoted to that important work, have been permitted to lie 
idle in the Treasury. 

Reasonable payment for the carrying of foreign mails by American 
steam-ships—proportionate to the payments made for carrying domestic 
mails—has been repeatedly refused; and even the appropriation pro- 
vided in part therefor has been withheld by the Democratic Postmas- 
ter-General; whereby the extension of our foreign trade and commerce 
has been prevented, while the amounts (largein the aggregate), which 
should have been devoted to that purpose, have been retained in the 
vaults of the Treasury. 

The river and harbor bill of the last session, carrying an appropria- 
tion for many important works necessary for the protection of our com- 
merce and to facilitate its operations, and the deficiency bill of the 
same session, with its appropriations of general and national conse- 
quence, were permitted to fail by the House and the President, and some 
fourteen millions of dollars thereby retained in the Treasury to add to 
the growing ‘‘surplus.’’ 

The dependent pension bill,” passed in 1887, and designed to relieva 
the utterly destitute and totally disabled veterans of the Union Army 
and their immediate dependents—the wards of the nation, was vetoed 
by our Democratic President, whereby, although ten thousand de- 
fenders of this Government were leſt in the almshouses of the country, 
about six millions of dollars annually (10 cents per capita to our peo- 
ple yearly) were preserved to swell the“ lus,” 

The purchase of its bonds by the Government, which had long af- 
forded a safe and speedy means of relief for an overflowing Treasury— 
paying the nation’s bonded debt as opportunity offered—was stopped 
upon the pretence that the law authorizing the purchase was of ques- 
tionable validity, because, forsooth, it was enacted as a section ina gen- 
eral appropriation bill, although our hypercritical Executive should 
have known that very much, if not the larger part, of the general leg- 
islation of many years past has been enacted in identically the same 
manner, in general appropriation bills, the binding force and validity 
of which have never been questioned outside of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Through a week and a half of this session of Congress the valuable 
time of the House has been wasted by the Democratic obstructionists 
on the other side of the Chamber in preventing the consideration even 
of the bill to equalize the direct tax of 1861 among the States, by re- 
funding said tax to such of the States as had paid the same into the 
national Treasury and relieving the States which had not paid the 
tax from the burden of the obligation; until finally their Southern 
commanders, by methods similar to those now employed to solidify the 
Democratic vote upon the pending bill, forced their party generally) 
into line, consigned the direct-tax bill to the uncertainties of consider- 
ation in the distant future, and prevented not only an equitable ad- 
justment of Governmental demands and obligations, but also a threat-, 
ened reduction of some $17,500,000 in that dangerous ‘‘ surplus!” 

In brief, this Democratic Administration and Democratic House 
have neglected few opportunities to withhold appropriations and legit ' 
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imate and proper expenditures, whenever not demanded by party exi- 
gencies, that they might enlarge the alleged surplus in the Treasury 
and prepare the condition which confronts us.“ 

Truth and historical accuracy seem to demand this plain recital of 
facts, together with an indication of their necessary results—clearly 
foreseen and foreordained by the controlling forces of the party in power, 
and justifying the assertion that if the just claims of the Republicand 
her citizens had been recognized and their legitimate interests properly 
cared for the surplus in the Treasury would not now exist in its present 
threatening proportions. Indeed, if I were disposed to enter that field 
of inquiry I might well ask, is that a surplus, much of which has 
been withheld from the pressing needs of the country and the just de- 
mands of its citizens and the States to increase the accumulations of an 
already overflowing Treasury? Or, quite as pertinently, what consti- 
tutes a surplus“ in a Treasury, with a public debt outstanding ot 
more than $1,700,000,000, of which over $228,000,000 are redeemable 
within less than three and one-half years? 

But it is unquestionably true that, by reason of the admirable eco- 
nomic and financial policy established under Republican administra- 
tion, our national credit is so high and our available sources of income 
so prolific that, if that policy be continued, and the prosperity and 
productive and consumptive ability of vur people be preserved, the re- 
tirement of our bonded debt, or its refundment at even lower rates or 
interest, as speedily as occasion and sound discretion may require, need 
occasion little apprehension. If, however, the policy promulgated by 
the President, and in which the bill under consideration is the first 
firm step,’’ is to prevail, we may well fear that the future condition or 
our Treasury, as well as of our people and their industries, is one of 
much uncertainty. 

The message of the President and the pending bill have brought us 
to the point where the roads necessarily divide upon questions of 
fundamental principles; and the debate upon this floor has presented 
the issue unmistakably between the English system of free trade and 
the American system of a protective tariff. I want no quibbling over 
terms. I use ‘‘free trade” and tariff for revenue only“ as inter- 
changeable and synonymous terms, as they are universally used in 
modern discussion. 

The differences between the systems of free trade’? and a ‘‘ protect- 
ive tariff,’’ and the principles upon which they are founded are radi- 
cal, and the results flowing from their practical application widely at 
variance. 

Free trade, when levying taxes upon foreign imports, seeks revenue 
only, and prefers to collect its tariff taxes from those products, like tea 
and coffee, which are not produced in this country, ignoring the policy 
of apportioning and applying such taxes with a view of encouraging 
and protecting home labor and home industries. 

A protective-tariff policy, on the other hand, would admit free of duty 
(in so far as the needs of Government for revenue permit) all useful 
foreign products which can not be produced within our borders at all, 
or can not be produced here with the reasonable expectation of satis- 
factorily supplying the wants of our people by home production. 

Upon foreign imports, similar to those successfully produced by our 
own people, it levies tariff taxes (or duties) sufficient at least to equal- 
ize the labor cost employed in their production with the labor cost en- 
gaged in producing similar products, whether of the farm, the mine, 
the mill, or the workshop in our own country; thereby, while raising 
necessary revenue for the Government, at the same time protecting our 
home labor and home industries from ruinous competition in our home 
markets with the products of the cheap, or pauper, or even convict 
Jabor abroad. 

The protective policy recognizes the superior and happier condition 
of dar people and their greater productive ability when, in a country 
presenting the varied opportunities here afforded, they can engage in 
diversified industries, each enabled to select that pursuit best adapted 
to his capacity, his inclinations, and his taste. 

It believes that in a country of such vast extent of territory, with 
such variety of soil and climate, and possessing such immense and 
varied natural resources for the development of agricultural, mining, 
manufacturing, and commercial wealth, a free people can best attain 
the highest degree of general prosperity and perform the high mission 
committed to their charge by diversifying their industries, developing 
the abounding resources they possess, and achieving and maintaining 
their industrial independence, the staunchest ally of political freedom. 

It believes that the United States can be and should be self-support- 
ing, furnishing by the labor of its own people, and, in so far as pos- 
sible, from its own productions, all the necessaries and as many as prac- 
ticable of the luxuries used or consumed by ovr people, relying upon 
competition and the operation of well-recognized principles of political 
economy to so regulate prices that the laborer and the producer of 
such merchandise shall receive reasonable recompense and the con- 
sumer obtain the same at a reasonable cost. 

The intelligent advocate of the protective system does not claim that 
the imposition of tariff duties upon foreign imports, sufficiently high 
to protect our home labor and industries from such undesirable compe- 
tition as I have referred to, immediately or inevitably lowers the price 
of similar products manufactured or produced here to the price of the 
foreign production, as is sometimes charged; but it is claimed and de- 


monstrated by actual results that the energy, skill, inventive genius, 
and compétition which are brought into efficient exercise among our 
people by securing to them our own great home markets for the greater 
part of their products, as a protective tariff, properly applied, neces- 
sarily does, reduce the cost of production, and consequently the price of 
such products, lower, as a general rule, than they would have been if 
the foreign producer had continued to control our market; and with 
the lapse of time, increased capital and experience, and the enforced 
competition of the foreign producer straining to enter our market over 
the partial barrier of the tariff, all contributing toward the same re- 
sult, the selling price of such merchandise falls as low as just regard 
for all our home interests involyed permits, and frequently lower than 
the price of similar foreign products in the country of their production, 
and this without disturbance or even with an increase in the wages of 
the labor here employed. 

These facts, easily ascertained by observation, inquiry, and investi- | 
gation, are illustrated by the experience of this country during the past 
quarter of a century under a protective tariff, and by the present com- 
parative prices of many articles of domestic and foreign production in 
their respective home markets, and verified by the exportation during 
the last fiseal year of our manufactured products alone of the value of 
nearly $137,000,000, which necessarily competed in the foreign markets 
to which they were sent, and largely in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, with similar merchandise of foreign manufacture, 

The chief object and effect of a protective tariff, beyond the raising 
of required revenue, is to preserve and enable a country and its people 
to profit by such advantages, natural or acquired, as they may possess, 

‘The discreet and sagacious statesman will endeavor to shape and di- 
rect legislation with special and practical reference to the conditions 
and necessities affecting that country and its people, whose interests 
are committed to his charge. Legislation relating to taxation is essen- 
tially a business question, involving considerations of existing circum- 
stances, situation, and surroundings, as well as of policy and sound 
principles, and the wise adaptation of its application in detail to the 
end of securing the most desirable and advantageous practical results, 

The effect of a free-trade policy in Great Britain, or of a protective 
tariff in Germany, or of a wall of prohibition in China, can at best 
serve only as indications of the probable result of similar policies 
adopted here; and viewed in that light even can be properly suggestive 
only in so far as existing circumstances, situation and surrounding, 
are similar. ‘ 

As times and circumstances change the wisest policy of to-day may not 
be the wisest policy in the not distant future. Even those whoclaim that 
English free trade is the best economic policy for Great Britain to-day 
can not but admit that her long-continued adherence in the past toa 
protective policy, amounting at times and in many respects to absolute 
prohibition of foreign commerce, afforded the opportunity and the 
cause of the development and perfection of her immense and diversi- 
fied industries, the accumulation of her vast capital, and her present 
ability, through those advantages, to compete so strongly in manu- 
facturing with the other countries of the world. Great Britain did 
not enter upon her career of free trade and open her markets to general 
foreign competition until she found herself able, as she believed, to 
compete in cheapness of production with the nations of the world. In 
that respect at least we may well profit by her example. 

I charge that this bill is a free-trade measure, because it ignores and 
seeks to overthrow the protective tariff system.“ It is not an assault, 
as military men would say, all along the line,“ but an attack “in 
detail,” with the evident hope and expectation of separating the forces 
of protection and preventing their combined and co-operating resist- 
ance. 

One may well estimate its character from a knowledge of its authors, 
its supporters, and its friends, none of whom entitle it to the confi- 
dence of those who believe in a protective policy. It was framed under 
the leadership and to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
MILs], who has long been an undisguised enemy of protection; and 
its provisions are believed to haye been inspired, if not dictated, in many 
respects, by that active agent of the English importers, the ‘‘ Parsee 
Merchant,’’ who, during the opening speech in this debate of the leader 
of the Democracy, beamed so gaily upon him from the Speaker’s gal- 


lery. 

Both the President’s message and the pending bill have been hailed 
with delight by the free-trade press of England, already largely quoted 
in this debate, and by free-traders in and out of the Cobden Club, at 
home and abroad. 

Listen to the voice of the Standard, the avowed free-trade organ of 
that dangerous theorist, Henry George. It characterizes the speech of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in support of the bill as a 
manly, vigorous, and most effective free-trade speech.” And referring 
to the argument of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoMILLINI, 
it says: 

This is not talking tariff reduction, It is talking free trade. 

And in farther reference to the situation developed by the bill and 

the pending debate: 


It is now certain that protectionists like Messrs. Charles A. Dana and SAMUEL 
J. RANDALL will ere long have to “eat crow” or go over formally to the Ro- 
publican party. 
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And again: 

The debate on the Mills bill is going along bravely in the House, Democrats 
and Republicans speaking alternately. Or rather, it should be said free-traders 
and protectionists alternate, for it is evident in the House, as through the coun- 
try, that political distinctions that for some time have meant nothing are pass- 
ing away, and that the real political contest this year is to be between proteo- 
tion and free-trade. Mr. Foran, of Ohio, is the first so-called Democrat to break 
away in the debate from the tariff policy of his party. 


The bill under consideration, moreover, is grossly discriminating, par- 
tisan, and sectional. Prepared in secret session by the partisan ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentlemen from Texas, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, West Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Indiana; without consultation with their colleagues upon that 
committee; all hearings refused; the right of petition practically de- 
nied, and the voice of New England and the great North and North- 
west insolently silenced; framed upon no definite theory except with 
the purpose of striking the most effective blow at the protective sys- 
tem which circumstances would permit; and pushed, as it continues 
and will continue to be, by the ‘‘log-rolling’’ method of making all 
needful concessions to obtain a Democratic majority sufficient to secure 
its passage, the bill is a vicious, inequitable, and illogical ”? aggrega- 
tion of inharmonious provisions and principles. Compare the treat- 
ment extended by this incongruous bill to some of the great products 
of the country, and tell me, if you can, any just reason for these mon- 
strous discriminations. Has not wool been put upon the free-list 
because it had no defender among the majority of the committee; while 
soft coal and iron-ore, in which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Scorr], a member of that majority, is so largely interested, is to re- 
main protected by an ample tariff duty? Does it not propose to remove 
all duty from salt, the product of New York and Michigan, and to retain 
a protective duty upon sugar, the ial product of Democratic Loni- 
siana? And can any gentleman tell me of any instance in which the 
rule I have indicated has been reyersed? 

Salt, perhaps as satisfactorily as any of our productions, illustrates 
the result of protection in developing an industry and cheapening the 
cost of its product to the consumer. 

The salt product of Michigan in 1860 was only 4,000 barrels, and it 
sold for $2.35 per barrel, the barrel costing 20 cents. Protected by a 
duty upon imported salt, the quantity of salt produced in Michigan 
constantly increased, while its price as 3 diminished, until 
in 1887 its product amounted to 4, 200, barrels, selling for 58 cents 
per barrel, including the 20 cents which the barrel cost! 

The propriety of retaining a protective duty upon sugar, considered 
from the standpoint of a protectionist, is regarded by many protection- 
ists as questionable; for although our sugar-producers have had the op- 
portunity afforded by many continuous years of protection they have 
as yet utterly failed to supply any considerable part of the sugar con- 
sumed by our people, 

In this respect they are sadly in gontrast with the producers of salt 
and protected products generally. 

During the last fiscal year less than one-tenth of the sugar required 
for home consumption was of domestic production, and consequently 
sugar was imported in that year of the enormous value of nearly 
$69,000,000, import duties upon which were collected by the Govern- 
ment amounting to over fifty-six and one-half millions of dollars, a tax 
of over 82 per cent. ad valorem to the consumers, and contributing 
that immense sum toward the increase of what is called the surplus 
in the Treasury. 

Is it surprising that the inquiry should be frequent as to the propriety 
of continuing protection to an industry which has so feebly illustrated 
its claim to be included within the principles upon which the system 
and poy of protection are founded; and as to why any necessary re- 
duction of the surplus revenues might not well begin with the removal 
of the duties on sugar, thus relieving our people from a tax upon such 
enormous imports of one of the most common and necessary articles of 
food, consumed in every household ? 

I freely confess that, in my opinion, the protective duty upon sugar 
has been one of the least defensible of any within the tariff schedules. 
I say ‘‘hasbeen;’’ for the recent results of continued experiments seem 
to indicate, and perhaps make certain, that the practical and economi- 
cal manufacture of sugar from sorghum is-nearly or quite an accom- 
plished fact; and the ability to satisfactorily manufacture beet sugar in 
this country has been recognized by no lessan authority than Mr. Claus 
Spreckles, who is already preparing to establish a plant and enterupon 
its manufacture in California. Both sorghum and sugar beets can be 
raised throughont large areas of our territory and in many of the States; 
and the present outlook is exceedingly promising for the production 
within the United States, at no very distant period, of sufficient sugar 
to supply, at alow price, the entire demands of our people. 

Guided by the information now at my command, I am not prepared 
to concede that the sugar industry is not now entitled to continued 
3 either by the retention of protective duties or, which might 

better and more economical to our people, by the payment of a 
bounty upon domestic sugar—a policy adopted by both France and 
Germany, and resulting there in securing immense production at an 
extremely low cost. 

Protectionists at least should appreciate the value and importance 
of establishing such great industries, not only increasing the diversity 
of our occupations and affording employment to those directly engaged 


in the manufacture, but also furnishing employment to all the arti 
mechanics, and laborers engaged in the erection of suitable buildings, 
preparing the required facilities, and constructing the necessagy ma- 
chinery for the manufacture; to the farmer and those from whom he ob- 
tains his additional labor and supplies needed for the preparation and 
tilling of his land, planting and gathering his crop, and furnishing the 
sorghum cane and beets for the manufacture. and to those numerous 
trades and occupations which are benefited by the establishment of 
new industries and the profitable employment therein of those who 
must procure from them the necessaries and luxuries of home and food 
and clothing and the numerous articles which are required for comfort 
and convenience. 

As a protectionist, and having faith in the system of protection and 
its beneficent results when properly applied in accordance with the 
principles upon which it is based, I would not willingly see any Amer- 
ican industry which can exhibit just claims to be included within its 
principles refused the reasonable and needed protection which that 
system should properly afford. j 

My intention, therefore, in criticising the preservation by the pend- 
ing bill of the protective duty on sugar is rather to direct attention to 
the discrimination exhibited in favor of a product of Louisiana ut- 
terly inconsistent with the alleged principles upon which the bill was 
framed, and in significant contrast with its removal of all duty from 
salt and other Northern products. 

The same course of dealing is illustrated in the provisions of the bill 
concerning hoop-iron and cotton-ties, a duty being retained upon hoop- 
iron, while cotton-ties, made of hoop-iron and exclusively used by the 
cotton planters and packers of the South, are to be admitted free of 
duty. And Southern rice, now protected by a duty ranging from 71} 
to 134} per cent., remains highly protected, but Northern potatoes, 
beans, and peas are placed upon the free-list. . 

I have been persuaded by this debate, more fully than ever before, 
that the confession of General Hancock, which at the time excifed some 
amusement, that the tariff is simply a local issue,” is literally true 
from the average Democratic standpoint! It has been abundantly ex- 
emplified during this debate. 

No more earnest argument, perhaps, in favor of protection has been 
made during the debate than in the speech of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]; but it was entirely devoted and applied to 
the necessity of a protective duty on rice, the local product in which 
his constituents were specially interested. The gentleman from Lonis- 
iana [Mr. WILKINSON | was earnest, argumentative, and pathetic; but 
his powers were entirely expended in advocating a protective duty on 
sugar, the local product of his own section, that the great industry of 
his State might not be destroyed. And, in the same manner, I might 
specify the efforts of other gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
House, each recognizing the justice and necessity of protecting, by the 
imposition of proper tariff duties, his own local produets, but unable or 
unwilling to understand the applicability of the same principles to 
other products of other localities ! 

Come up higher, gentlemen! From this broad Republican platform 
on which I stand, you will be able to see and appreciate this magnifi- 
cent Republic of ours, Jarge enough and grand enough in territory and 
population and resources and material interests to demand a compre- 
hensive national policy and administration of her affairs, free from the 
influences of petty selfishness and narrow partisanship, born of local 
jealousy and sectionalism. 

What I argue, and what I insist upon is that some principle should 
govern the provisions of a bill regulating a great system of national 
taxation, and that legislators competent to deal with the subject, and ex- 
ercising wisdom and sincerity in the performance of that duty, would not 
stultify themselves by presenting to this Housea bill teeming with peopo- 
sitions so ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical’’ as those which stare at us 
from the pages of the bill now under consideration. If the principle of 
protection is wrong and ineffective for the purposes claimed by its advo- 
cates, as has been fervently insisted by so many of you orators upon 
the Democratic side, why do you cling to it with such unrelaxing 
tenacity, supporting your claims by protection“ arguments for the 
protection of your own local, pet industries? And if the principle is 
patriotic, correct, and right, what do you mean that we should under- 
stand by your support of such a bill as this? 

Have you not the courage of your convictions; or have you no con- 
victions ? 

I have said this bill is an attack in detail“ upon the protective 
system. The removalof any stone from a properly constructed edifice 
impairs the stability of the structure; tear out the keystone, and the 
self-supporting arch falls, 

Wool was selected for the free-list, not because it is less entitled to 
protection than soft eoal, iron ore, rice, or sugar, nor because it has not 
abundantly justified its claims to be included within the protective 
system, for under the stimulus of that system the production of do- 
mestic wool has steadily increased while its quality has continuously 
improved, until we have grown to be the second only among the wool- 
producing countries of the world; but because it was believed that the 
scattered sheep-farmers could scarcely concentrate to defend their in- 
dustry; that by such fallacious arguments as have been here urged, 
the people might be led to consent to the proposition; and, perhaps, 
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above all, for the reason that it was imagined that the woolen manu- 
facturers would eagerly seize the bait of free wool” and unite in the 
attack, and that thereby the just and practical line of defense of the 
protective system would be irrecoverably broken. It was a cunning 
scheme, and manipulated with much dexterity, but it will fail of its 
urpose. 
: Woolen manufactures are among the largest and most important in- 
dustries of my State, and I may properly claim to represent them here. 
There are some forty-odd woolen manufacturers in Rhode Island, all of 
whom, with the exception of four or five, have united in a communi- 
eation to our Congressional delegation in earnest opposition to the re- 
moval of the protective duty on wool, and I am assured that they 
correctly express the sentiments of the woolen manufacturers generally 
throughout the country. 

Gentlemen of the Democracy, you must seek elsewhere for allies in 
your campaigns against American industries and the system under the 
protection of which they and the country with them have attained 
their present growth and prosperity. 

In this connection, let me also inform the supporters of this bill that 
their endeavors are not agreeably appreciated by the farmers of my 
State, who strenuously object to the placing upon the free-list the for- 
eign agricultural products which are importod to compete with the 
products of their farms; and that I have received their petitions, not 
only demanding a protective duty on wool, but also on potatoes, enions, 
barley, cabbages, hay, hops, beans, peas, eggs, poultry, and other agri- 
cultural productions. The intelligent farmers of our country, as fully 
as any portion of our people, recognize the benefits flowing from the 
enforcement of a protective policy, and 3 the advantages of an 
economic system which has prevented the overcrowding of the ranks 
of agricul turists and has given thema home market for more than 90 per 
cent. of their crops. 

A studious effort has been made during this debate, both by the ad- 
vocates of this bill in the House and by the partisan Democratic press 
of the country, to obscure the direct issues necessarily presented and to 
confuse the public mind concerning the two great systems of taxation 
from which the revenues of the Government are derived, and their pur- 
poses, application, and results, or it might be unnecessary for me, in this 
representative assembly of the nation, to state and discuss so largely, 
as that course of dealing with the questions involved compels, the de- 
tails and elementary principles to which I feel obliged to refer. 

Our two great systems of taxation, the principal sources of our na- 
tional revenues, are the tariff and the internal revenue. The tariff 
duties are levied only upon goods and merchandisé imported from 
foreign countries, being the taxes imposed by our Government upon 
foreign products for the privilege granted them of entering our home 
markets. During the whole course of our history, the revenues re- 
quired for the support of our Government have been chiefly derived 
from such tariff duties. 

If the foreign producer or importer reimburses himself wholly or in 
part (as he is not always able to do) for the taxes he is compelled to 
pay as tariff duties, he must do so by adding the amount of such taxes, 
or so much of the same as the market will admit, to the price at which 
he sells his goods here; and the whole or part of such taxes, so added, 
is usually (but not always) paid by the consumer of such foreign 
But no goods or merchandise produced within the United States are 
subject to any tariff tax or duty, and consequently no consumer or 
purchaser of domestic productions pays thereon any tariff tax. The 
prices of our home products of all kinds are regulated here by compe- 
tition, the rivalry in which is so keen that such products can seldom, 
for any considerable period of time, command a price in excess of what 
they should fairly receive and closely approximating to their actual 
cost. 


The charge so frequently heard from the free-trader that the same 
percentage of tariff duty which is levied on foreign-made blankets, 
cloths, and other imported articles is also added to the price here ot 
similar products of home manufacture (which, remember, are subject 
to and pay no tariff duty whatsoever), and that such addition to the 
price is paid by the purchaser and consumer of such articles of domes- 
tic manufacture, is butreckless assertion and wild declamation, too fre- 
quently refuted in this debate to require further serious attention. 

No sensible man who looks about him and compares the prices in 
our home markets of similar foreign and domestic goods believes or 
finds reason to believe such a charge. 

The internal-revenue system is of an entirely different character and 
deals with an entirely different method of taxation. Internal-revenue 
taxes are levied entirely upon home products and domestic interests, 
and at present include taxes upon spirits and fermented liquors, to- 
bacco, and oleomargarine produced and manufactured in this country, 
and upon bank circulation; and during the lastefiscal year such taxes 
amounted to nearly $119,000,000, of which about ninety-six millions 
were derived from spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, all of domes- 
tic production, 

_Imported spirits, liquors, and tobacco, including imported cigars and 
cigarettes, pay taxes, when imported, under the tariff laws, in the same 
manner as other foreign imports; and their cost would be affected in no 
respect by changes or repeal of the internal-revenue laws. 

e internal-revenue taxes imposed by existing laws are the remnant 


of that immense system of internal-revenue taxation, under which the 
enormous sums were collected from taxes upon manufactures, incomes, 
banks, professions, and almost every industry and possible object of 
taxation, to supply the Government with the vast revenues needed for 
carrying on the great war for the Union. 

Under Republican administration, and during the years sueceeding 
the war, while that party controlled the affairs of the Government, 
the burden of these war taxes was removed as speedily as cireumstances 
permitted from the business and industries of the people, and that 
party now believes that a certain reduction of our surplus revenues 
could be most judiciously effected by a further removal of internal- 
revenue taxation. If the revenue therefrom is not reauired for the 
purposes of the Government, I know of no good reason why the inter- 
nal- revenue taxes on tobacco grown by our own farmers, manufactured 
by cur domestic industries, and sold by our home merchants, should 
not be free from taxation. An absolute reduction in our annual 
revenues of $30,000,000 could be made by repealing the laws imposing 
internal-revenue taxes on tobacco. 

Alcohol is largely used in the arts and manufactures; and its cost 
therefore is a matter of material consequence, affecting many interests. 

We must not permit ourselves to be confused by the introduction of 
the temperance question; for, in the first place, the leaders in the tem- 
perance cause believe that their cause would be promoted by the re- 
moval of all internal-revenue taxes from spirits and liquors, thereby 
withdrawing from the liquor manufacturers and liquor dealers the 
protection and support which, it is claimed, the internal-revenue tax- 
ation affords; and secondly, and more pertinently to the question under 
consideration, free alcohol for the arts and manufactures is one thing, 
and free spirits and liquors for a beverage, or free whisky and free 
rum,” quite another and a very different one. The taxes paid during 
the last fiscal year on alcohol used in the arts and manufactures (adopt- 
ing the estimate of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue) amounted 
to $10,620,000, a very considerable burden upon our industries and an 
entirely unnecessary tax of about 600 per cent. ad valorem upon such 
alcohol, unrequired by the Government, and which could be safely re- 
mitted by a judicious amendment of the iniernal-revenue laws without 
in the slightest degree assisting toward the supply of free“ or un- 
taxed ‘‘ whisky and rum” or any other spirits or liquors. 

I think I should also correct an error which appears to be prevalent 
among those who carelessly draw their information, or perhaps I should 
say misinformation, from unauthentie sources. I refer to the incorrect 
and misleading statements which have been promulgated as to the 
pledges of the Republican party, in their national platform of 1884, 
touching the tariff and the surplus. 

Here is the declaration, It speaks for itself, aud in no uncertain 
language: 
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zontal reduction, but by such met s as will relieve the tax-payer without in- 
juring the laborer or the productive interests of the country. 


Like all Republican pledges, it means what it says, and is the same 
patriotic declaration of adherence to the protective-tariff principle which 
its representatives upon this floor continue to reiterate. 

The ‘‘ irregularities of the tariff” should be corrected and the sur- 
plus reduced; but the tax-payer can not be relieved without injuring 
the laborer or the productive interests of the country ” by the passage 
of any such bill as is now before us. 

The surplus would be reduced by a correction of the ‘‘ irregularities 
of the tariff, of which the discrimination in favor of imported worsteds 
is a notable instance, and by the removal of internal-revenue taxes from 
domestic tobacco and alcohol used in the arts and manufactures; and 
some changes in rates of duty upon imported merchandise, and some ad- 
ditions to the free-list, without violation of the principles underlying 
the protective system, might well be made with advantage to all inter- 
ests concerned. But the bill under consideration. framed and pressed 
by the enemies of protection, is of a widely-different character, and, as I 
have already urged, threatens the perpetuity of a system upon which 
our industrial prosperity and the advantageous employment of our 
labor are founded. 

It is extremely doubtful, moreover, whether the pending bill, if en- 
acted into law, would effect any reduction in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, while it is very certain that the increased importation result- 
ing from reduced tariff duties upon many classes of merchandise would 
largely increase the sum received in tariff duties from such classes of 
imports, and to that extent increase the revenues and tend to the in- 
crease of the surplus. 

I admonish my Democratic friends, bewildered by the sight (so un- 
usual to Democratic eyes) of an overflowing Treasury, that the only 
safe, proper, and judicious method of effecting any required reduction 
in the surplus is within the lines and subject to the broad and patri- 
otic policy which I have indicated. 

You of the Democratic majority who are now attempting to force 
upon the country undemanded legislation, inimical to American Jabor 
and American industries, may not be converted to the doctrine which 
I advocate; but if not, lam confident that a majority of your successors, 
sent in your place by intelligent constituencies, will assist in repairing 
any injuries you may have inflicted upon our system of American pro- 
tection, and will unite with us of the present minority in controlling 
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legislation for the preservation of those important interests you so in- 
considerately assail, 

I am confident that we who in the past have fought the battles of 
protection will no longer fight our battles alone. An intelligent ap- 

reciation of the importance of our cause is alive and alert in localities 
retofore controlled by the dogmas and theories which wisdom and 
larger experience have disproved. 

No mine has been opened, no furnace, mill, or factory put in opera- 
tion; no great industry started and developed in those localities which 
has not afforded a practical demonstration of the advantages and neces- 
sity of our protective system. From the industrial centers of the new 
South come the same earnest demands for the preservation of that sys- 
tem as are heard from the busy, flourishing industries of the North. 

The venerable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], wiser and more 
farseeing than his colleagues in this House, catching the inspiration 
borne to him from the industrial sections of his own State, pleads for 
the system through which prosperity is promised to his people. 

The cattle-men of Texas, more sagacious than their Representative 
here, who they assert fails to properly represent his district or his State 
upon the questions at issue, at their recent convention at Waco, Tex., 
passed resolutions condemnatory of his course, from which I quote: 

Forsaken by our Representative, we urge upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to work against the Mills bill. and we call upon all good men 
from other States to protect Texas, if her own Representatives fail to do so. 

And— 

Protection on raw wool is purely a protection to «he producer, the farmer, as 
well as the sheepman, and should be maintained. 

Sympathizing with an unrepresented constituency, I cheerfully re- 
spond to the call of the cattlemen of Texas, and assure them that I will 
endeavor to assist in protecting the interest of their State, in common 
with the interests of every State, from the application of the dangerous 
3 of men, of whom it is charity toadmit ‘‘ They know not what 
they do. 

From the same State I have also received a political tract,” by C. 
L. Edwards, esq., of the Ellis County bar, an ex-Confederate—an 
earnest, able, and exceedingly interesting advocacy of the American pro- 
tective system, giving assurance that the free-traders will not hereafter 
hold undisputed possession of the Texan field. 

The message of the President, the pending bill, and the present de- 
bate have clearly developed the issue upon which the approaching na- 
tional campaign will be contested. The opposing lines are being dis- 
tinctly drawn and the antagonistic forces marshaled. 

“Protection to American industries and American labor will be 
the inspiring motto upon the Republican banner; and to its support 
must gather all patriotic citizens, irrespective of former political affilia- 
tions, who believe in maintaining our protective-tariff policy, in pre- 
serving American wages for our own labor and the American markets, 
for our own producers; whose plan of reforming the tariff and reducing 
the surplus contemplates no impairment of the system or principles of 
protection. We can hope for no reform or reduction, within the lim- 
itations of that wise and sagacious policy, from those who have pre- 

ed and are advocating the passage of this ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical” bill. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

The work of revision can be safely intrusted to the friends only of a 
protective-tariff system. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if I have any time remaining I yield it to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. RoMeErs]. 


Admission of Dakota. 


SPEECH d 


HON. WILLIAM WARNER. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 28, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9377) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday last, during the general debate on this 
bill, the chairman of the Committee on Territories [Mr. SPRINGER] 
addressed the House in reply to the speeches of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BAKER] and the gentleman from Dakota [Mr. GIF- 
FORD] on the admission of Dakota. In his remarks he claimed that 
in the consideration of the claims of Dakota and other Territories for 
admission as States he was uninfluenced by partisan considerations; 
that to all appeals and suggestions of a partisan character he turned 
a deaf ear;’’ that although tempted he stood firm on a non-partisan 
plane in these Territorial matters, 


Being a plain, ordinary man, of like prejudices of other men, it may 
be impossible for me to rise to the gentleman’s non-partisan platform. 
Should I claim to do so, as many at least would believe in my sincerity 
as did in the gentleman’s. 

That which the gentleman claims for himself I have no right to qnes- 
tion, but when he claims that the Democratic party is in favor of the 
admission of Dakota into the Union at this time as a State, I must 
aa issue with him and question the sincerity of the statement. He 
said: 

So far as regards the admission of Dakota into the Union, I want to call the 
attention of both sides of the House to the fact that the only party in this House 
or in the Territory of Dakota that is favoring the admission of Dakota into the 
Union at this time as a State is the Democratic party. P 

The accuracy of thisstatement can be successfull challenged. They 
action of the Democratic party in this and past Congresses coùtroverts 
the gentleman’s claim forit. If it be true that the gentleman and 
his party are in favor of the ‘‘admission of Dakota into the Union at 
this time as a State,“ why, I ask, did he strangle the bill he introduced 
for that purpose? Why did he let his bill for the admission of Dakota 
as a State die, that the omnibus“ bill, making the admission of Da- 
kota at this time depend upon the admission into the Union as States 
at this time the Territories of Montana, Washington, and New Mexico, 
might live? Why link her claims for statehood with the claims of 
three other Territories? Why did he not report back to the House with 
a favorable recommendation the bill which he introduced, which would 
have given members an opportunity to vote upon the question of the 
admission of Dakota as a distinct and independent proposition. 

The Democratic party stands pledged by caucus resolution to refuse 
consideration of any bill for the admission of Dakota unless Washing- 
ton, Montana, and New Mexico are yoked to her. : 

Further on the gentleman contended with much earnestness that the 
Democratic party in Dakota was not in favor of the division of that 


Territory and that it had so recorded itself. I then asked him this 


question: 

Did it not appear before the Committee on Territories that the Republican 
and Democratic conventions which nominated Delegates to Congress passed 
resolutions in favor of the division of Dakota? 

And received from the gentleman this answer: 

The Democratic convention of 1886 passed a resolution in favor of submit- 
ting the question of division to a vote of the people, 

It might be inferred from this answer that the resolution named con- 
tained the record of the Democratic party of Dakota on division, while 
the facts are that every convention of that party from 1871 down to 
and including 1886 placed a plank in its platform favoring division. 
If the gentleman’s statements that the Democratic party in Dakota 
does not favor division be true, then that party stands convicted of 
disingenuousness. No convention of that party in Dakota, including 
the one that assembled a few weeks since, has ever passed a resolution 
against division. Let the record of the Democratic party in Dakota 
speak for itself. 

In its convention in 1886 to nominate a Delegate to Congress the 
leading candidates were Day, an open, earnest advocate of division, 
and Johnson, the recognized champion ofthe one State men. Theissue 
joined was the division of the Territory. Upon this issue the lines 
were drawn. The contest resulted in the nomination of Mr. Day by 
a pronounced majority. The convention then adopted the resolution 
referred to by the gentleman from Illinois. It reads: 

That we favor the submission to a vote of the people of the whole Territory 
the question of the division of the Territory. 

The convention had nominated a candidate in favor of division, and 
asked an expression of the people on that issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOCKERY wasrecognized, and yielded his time to Mr. WARNER. 

Mr. WARNER. ‘The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that both of the great 
political parties in Dakota are pledged by platform after platform to 
the cause of division. The Democratic party of that Territory, with 
characteristic modesty claim to be the “originator, fosterer, and pro- 
moter of division.” They have asseverated and reasseverated this 
from one end of the Territory to the other. The history of the Demo- 
cratic party in Dakota is one in direct opposition to the position taken 
by the gentleman from Illinois. I send its record to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF DAKOTA ON DIVISION—VOTES OF ALL 
THEIR CONVENTIONS—DIVISION AN ORIGINAL DEMOCRATIC MEASURE. 
From the Huron Herald-Democrat (Democratic).] 

Inasmuch as the question of division of the Territory of Dakota is now before 
Congress, and as Ordway, Johnson, and other self-constituted leaders of the 
Democratic party here are endeavoring to make Congress believe that the 
Democrats are op) to the division of the Territory, and in favor of admis- 
sion as a whole, the Democrat proposes to give the attitude of this party upon 
this important question in the past, so that all may be informed on the subject. 

At the Territorial Democratic convention which assembled at Bon Homme 
July 18, 1872, and which nominated Moses K. Armstrong for Delegate in Con- 
gresa; yar wis afterwards elected to his second term, the following resolution 
VE s r That a division of the Territory should be made, giving to the set- 
tlement of Dakota a separate and distinct Territorial government north of the 


forty-sixth parallel of north latitude.” 
At the Territorial Democratie convention held at Eik Point, August 20, 1874, 
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in which W. A. Burleigh was nominated for Delegate in Congress, the following 
resolution was 3 

* ved, That we believe the best interests of the public demand the erec- 
tion of a new Territory out of that portion of Dakota lying north of the forty- 
sixth parallel, and we pledge the influence of the Democratic party to secure 
the organization of such new Territory.” * 

At the Territorial anti monopoly convention held at the same time and place, 
and which also nominated Dr. Burleigh for Delegate, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

** Resolved, That we are in favor of the organization of a new Territory out of 
the northern portion of Dakota at the earliest possible day.” 

The Territorial Democratic convention held at Yankton, July 6, 1876, which 
8 Hon. S. L. Spink for Delegate in Congress, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly favor the organization of a new Territory out of 
the northern part of Dakota, and believe that such organization will largely tend 
to enhance the interests of the people of both sections 

In the Territorial convention which nominated Bartlett Tripp for Delegate in 
1878 no cal shear upon the division question was made. In the convention of 
1880, which nominated M, L. McCormack for delegate, itis asserted by those who 
ae present that a division resolution was passed, but the record is not avail- 

e. 

In 1882 the Democrats of Dakota assembled in Territorial convention at 
Mitchell, and after nominating W.E. Steele, of Dead wood, for Delegate, adopted 
the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That we are in favor of the division of Dakota on the forty-sixth 
parallel and retaining the present name of Dakota for the south half. 

In 1884, at Sioux Falls, where the Territorial Democracy in convention as- 
sembled nominated John R. Wilson,of Deadwood, for Delegate,the resolutions 
ado embraced the following: à 

V lived, That we are in favor of the division of the Territory on the seventh 
standard parallel, and appeal to the Democratic members of Congress to favor 
such division.“ 

At the last Democratic Territorial convention, held at Aberdeen September 
30, 1886, in which Hon, M. H. Day was nomi: g'ed for Delegate in Congress,plank 
No. 7 in the platform of principles adopted us as follows: 

“That we favor the submission to a vote of the people of the whole Territory 
the 2 1 11 of the division of the Territory on the seventh standard parallel.“ 

This is the consistent, outspoken altitude of the Democratic party of Dakota 
for fourteen years upon the question of division, This party has been the orig- 
inator, fosterer, and promoter of division. The unselfish, thoughtful Demo- 
crats who have resided here for years, and who have studied the needs and 
wishes of the whole people of this Territory, have pronounced time and again 
for division. The last Democratic convention elected its chairman upon the 
issue of division, nominated its candidate for argo ang be pian the same issue, and 
came very near electing him. Every man who atten the Aberdeen conven- 
tion of September 30, 1886, remembers that W.T. Quigley was nominated by the 
one- State men for temporary chairman. The divisionists put up Hon. John R. 
Wilson, who was elected by an overwhelming majority. hen it came to the 
selection of a candidate for Delegate the same question was presented, It was 
a trial of the strength of the divisionists and anti-divisionists. What was the 
result? On the informal ballot L. G. Johnson, who represented the one-State 
men, received 70 votes; M, H. Day, who represen the two-State men, re- 
ceived 204 votes; and D. W. Maratta received 69 votes. On the formal ballot Mr. 
Day received 228 votes, D. W. Maratta 76 votes, and L, G. Johnson 4 votes, most 
of the Johnson men voting for Maratta. 

Thus it will be seen that every time this question has been before the Demo- 
cratic party of this Territory, in whatever form, the party has pronounced em- 
phatically for division. 

When the resolution favoring the submission of the question to a vote of the 
paoe passed the Aberdeen convention every good and true Democrat was 

bound to stand by the result. And what was the result? In favor of division 
by nearly 5,000 majority. 

Mr. WARNER. This,“ says the article just read, is the con- 
sistent, outspoken attitude of the Democratic party of Dakota for 
fourteen years on the question of division.“ I commend to the care- 
fol consideration of the gentleman from Illinois this further extract 
from Democratic authority:“ The unselfish, thoughtful Democrats 
who have resided here for years, and who have studied the needs and 
wishes of the whole people of this Territory have pronounced time and 
again for division.“ And also the following: When the resolution 
favoring the submission of the question (division) to a vote of the peo- 


ple passed the Aberdeen convention every good and true Democrat 
was bound to stand by the result.“ They invited an expression of the 
people as to division, the people by their votes answered by a pro- 
nounced majorityagainst the one-State men and in favor of division. 
Common fairness and every-day honesty would seem to say to Democrats 
in Congress and Dakota, stand by the result. Yet the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] bitterly opposes the will of the people of Da- 
kota oft expressed, and attempts to justify his opposition on the ground 
that the people of Dakota are against division. In this he is certainly 
mistaken, If human evidence can establish any given fact, it has 
settled the question as to the wishes of the people of Dakota on the 
division issue, 

To ascertain public sentiment—the will of the people - we go to party 
platforms, to legislative enactments, and to the ballot-box. From each 
of these sources of information unmistakable evidence is obtained that 
the people of Dakota favor division—evidence that can not be over- 
come by the mere dicta of any gentleman in or out of Congress. 

In January, 1871, Dakota, through her Legislative Assembly, unan- 
imously memorialized Congress for a division of the Territory. Simi- 
lar memorials were passed by her Legislature in 1872, 1874, 1877, and 
1881. In 1885 her Legislative Assembly again passed a memorial ask- 
ing for division, giving reasons therefor. This I send to Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable the Congress of the United States: 


The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Dakota respectfully represents: 
That the people of this Territory earnestly desire the passage of the bill now 
pending in the House of Representatives, providing for the admission of the 
southern portion of Dakota as a State and for the creation of a separate Terri- 
tory from the northern portion thereof, dividing the same on the seventh stand- 
ard parallel, according to Government suryey, or the forty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude, in the discretion of Congress. 


The desire for division is so universal, and the reasons for it so apparent, that 
the people of this Territory have believed and still believe that this measure of 
justice can not be refused them. 

The probable division of the Territory has been considered in the Territorial 
conventions of both political parties at every meeting for the last thirteen years, 
and these conventions, in almost every instance, without a dissenting voice, 
have universally declared in favor of division. < 

The Legislative Assembly of the Territory has repeatedly memorialized your 
honorable bodies for division. 

Public institutions have been located and built with a view to division. 

Conventions have been held in each section to promote division, and delega- 
tions have been appointed to go to the capital of the United States to labor for 
division. The people of the Territory have employed every possible form of 
respectful petition for division. A 

The po ulationand ares of the Territory justify division, and refusing it leaves 
both 3 in an unsettled condition and operates to the serious disadvantage 
of both. Thearea ofthe Territory is greater than the united areas of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. $ 

The population of the Territory, as shown by its vote, by the public lands oc- 
cupied, by its postal and internal revenues, and by its banking and other inter- 
ests, is not less than 450,000, and there is good reason for believing it amounts 
to 500,000, 

The population of the southern portion, for which admission is asked, can 
not now fall much short of 300,000, and will very soon exceed that figure. 

The climate, surface, and soil of the Territory are as well adapted to agricult- 
ural pursuits and the ordinary industries of the North as are the climate, sur- 
face, and soil of Illinois and Iowa. 

The people of the Territory have as great regard for the rights of others, and 
smart as keenly under a sense of injustice, as those of any other Territory or 
State. 

The revenues paid into the United States Treasury by the people of Dakota, 
and all statistics attainable, prove that the Population and AE interests of 
the Territory are sufficiently great to justify this consideration at zour hands, 

No difficulty can arise as to the apportionment of the public debVof the Ter- 
ritory,as it was wholly created for the erection of public buildings, and the 
bonds clearly show for what purpose issued. Those issued for public buildings 
in that part of the Territory south of the forty-sixth parallel should be paid by 
the southern division of the Territory, and those issued for public buildings 
erected north should be paid by the northern division of the Territory. 

The union of the two sections in one State would be unnatural, and would 
lead to endless difficulties. 

The division prayed for is wise. It will quiet unrest, prevent difficulties and 
misunderstandings, which will arise if it is not granted, and will promote the 
interests of both sections. 

And although the people of all Dakota are earnestly in favor ofthe admission 
of the southern half as a State, still they will hail with joy division only; and if 
asking for admission of the southern half as a State will in any manner delay 
division, then we earnestly request division witbout the admission prayed for, 
at the earliest possible time. . 

And for yourfavorable consideration hereof your memorialists will ever pray. 

Approved February 2, 1885. 


Mr. WARNER. Isit not strange—passing strange—that in the face 
of all this evidence, any one should have the hardihood to claim that 
the people of Dakota are opposed to division? To do so is to impugn 
their honesty or question their intelligence. They have given expres- 
sion to their wishes in every way possible, at the ballot-box, in legisla- 
tive resolutions and memorials, and in the platforms of both the great 
parties year after year they have declared in favor of division. Yet we 
are seriously told they do not want division, that the opinions expressed. 
in party platforms, legislative action, and at the ballot-box misrepresent 
the real wishes of the good people of Dakota. I wish to introduce a 
bit more evidence. The Forty-ninth Congress—that is the Demo- 
cratic House—having failed to act on the bill to admit Dakota into the 
Union, either as one or two States, the last Legislative Assembly of that 
Territory adopted the following joint resolution: 


Be it resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Dakota, That the 
2 to divide the Territorx of Dakota on the seventh standard parallel 

hereby indorsed, and that the oft-repeated expressions of the representatives 
of the people of Dakota of adherence to the cause of division are hereby re- 
newed and reaflirmed. 

That each half of Dakota is entitled to membership in the Federal Union 
and should be admitted without further unnecessary delay, the southern half 
bearing the name of South Dakota and the northern half of North Dakota, 


This is the appeal of the Legislative Assembly of Dakota on behalf 
of a long-suffering people, asking for division and admission. With 
them the necessity for Territorial government no longer exists. The 
people of Dakota are the equals in intelligence, energy, thrift, and 
morals of the people of any State of the Union. They have demon- 
strated their fitness for and ability to maintain State government. Why 
longer deny them the right of home rule?“ 

Sir, it is not my purpose at this time to enter into any extended ar- 
gument to sustain the just claims of Dakota to be admitted into the 
Union as two States. This question has been fully covered in an ex- 
haustive and learned argument by my colleague on the committee from 
New York [Mr. BAKER]. Hereafter, when the so-called ‘tomnibus’? 
bill comes up for consideration, I shall avail myself of submitting some 
remarks on that question. At present I have neither the disposition 
nor the time to do so. 

I now return to the assertion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] that the Democratic party is in favor of admitting Dakota 
as one State. 

This broad assertion is not justified by the action of the Democratic 
majority of the Committee on Territories. If this charge were made 
against that party by its bitterest enemy no evidence could be produced 
to sustain it. I venture the assertion that the gentleman is not in favor 
of admitting Dakota into the Union either as a whole or when divided 
into two States. If the gentleman is in favor of admitting Dakota, he 
is present and will certainly correct me, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I will correct you. Iam in fayor of the immediate 
admission of Dakota into the Union as a State. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman vote for the Senate bill to ad- 
mit Dakota, or for any bill for that purpose without tacking some 
other Territory to it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will vote for any bill that admits Dakota into 
the Union as one State, either now or hereafter at any time. 

Mr. WARNER. Iam glad that the gentleman has made that state- 
ment, but his action in this House does not bear it out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have reported a bill for the purpose. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman is always sincere, and he is just as 
sincere in the declaration he has just made as he was in the one he 
made the other day when he stated that he rises above mere party in 
these matters of admitting new States into the Union. IIe says he has 
reported a bill for the admission of Dakota. Is not the gentleman 
mistaken ? ` 

The fact is he has not at this session reported favorably to the House 
as an independent proposition any bill for the admission of Dakota 
either asa whole or astwo States. The bill reported by the majority, 
through the chairman [Mr. SPRINGER], is the omnibus“ bill. This 
bill makes the admission of Dakota conditional and dependent upon 
the admission of three other Territories as States at the time Dakota is 
admitted. Under this bill as reported you can not vote for the admis- 
sion of Dakota without at the same time voting for the admission of 
Washington, Montana, and New Mexico. It is to the support of this 
bill that the Democratic majority of the House is bound by caucus 


« resolutions. It is not proposed to permit a separate vote on whether 


or not Dakota shall be admitted. The proposition of the gentleman 
and the majority of this House to the friends of Dakota is that she 
shall not be admitted unless we admit into the Union with her New 
Mexico and two other Territories. 

Mr. STRUBLE. All Democratic. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, was recognized, and yielded his time to 
Mr. WARNER. 

1 WARNER. I am under obligations to my friend [Mr. Hop- 
KINSI. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Committee on Territories, as the reports will 
show, there was no division of opinion as to Washington Territory, 
there was no division of opinion as to Montana. A part of the com- 
mittee did believe that Dakota should be admitted as one State, an- 
other part believed that it should be divided as asked for by her people 
and admitted as two States. As to New Mexico, the Delegate from 
that Territory was a member of the committee. No bill for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State of this Union was offered by him. The 
governor of New Mexico and delegations of leading citizens from that 
Territory were before the committee asking legislation on various mat- 
ters, but the idea of its admission as a State at this time seemed never 
to have entered into the mind of man until the distingnished chair- 
man conceived and reported the omnibus“ bill to this House, and, as 
far as the committee know, nobody in the Territory of New Mexico 
asked for it. 

While Dakota, Montana, and Washington Territories were earnestly 
pressing their claims for admission into the sisterhood of States New 
Mexico was silent. She neither asked for nor did she give any reasons 
why she should be admitted at this time. Yet she is joined in the 
omnibus“ bill with the Territories named. What other reason than 
a purely partisan one can be given for this action? Certain it was not 
to secure early or even favorable action upon any bill for the admis- 
sion of Dakota, for which the distinguished chairman [ Mr. SPRINGER] 
assures the House and the country he is so anxious. Was it to secure 
statehood for either Montana or Washington? No; for there was no 
opposition to the admission of either of those Territories. No mem- 
ber of the committee demanded or even requested that action on either 
of them should depend upon the admission or rejection of any other 
Territory.. This although each of those Territories was su to 
be Democratic, being represented on the floorof this House by Demo- 
crats. 

The action of the Republican members of the Committee on Territo- 
ries demonstrated that at least they were as fee from partisan consider- 
ation as the distinguished chairman [Mr. SPRINGER. ] 

The reason for yoking New Mexico and Dakota together is, I fear, 
not a non-partisan one. 

These Territories have but little in common. It is unjust to thus 
link them together. It does not advance New Mexico, but amounts to 
a denial of justice to Dakota. 

It is difficult to conceive of two communities whose claims for admis- 
sion into the Union are more dissimilar than those of Dakota and New 
Mexico. Yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] would 
have us believe that the yoking together of those Territories is to insure 
the consummation of his eager desire for the early admission of Dakota 
as a State. To believe this is a severe strain upon our credulity. In 
intelligence, agriculture, and other indutrial pursuits, inshort, in every- 
thing that makes a people great and prosperous, Dakota is fully abreast 


with the leading States of the Republic. Her best friends will not 
claim as much for New Mexico. 

New Mexico, with her sparse population, a large percentage of whom 
belong to a differentrace, speak a different language, who are but just 
afWakening from their primeval methods and customs, should not be 
coupled with the young giant of the nineteenth century—Dakota, 
whose citizens are imbued with American enterprise. 

It is true that each of these Territories is an empire in area—Dakota 
containing 150,932 square miles, New Mexico 122,460, each larger than 
Great. Britain. 

New Mexico was organized as a Territory in 1850, having a popula- 
tion, Mexicans, of over 61,000, whose ancestors had occupied the lands 
for hundreds of years. Now she has a population of about 150,000, 
over two-thirds of whom are natives of that Territory. The younger 
Territory of Dakota was organized early in 1861, with a population of 
less than 5,000 Americans. Now she has over 600,000, com of 
hardy, energetic, intelligent young men and women of the older States 
of the Union. 

What has been the progress of these two Territories since their ad- 
mission? What signs of promise for intelligent and prosperous state- 
hood do the past history and present condition of each as a Territory 
give? What showing do they make in agriculture, the greatest of all 
industries, an industry in which the inhabitants of each are largely 
engaged? 

Compare the yield of each in wheat, corn, and oats, the three leading 
products of the Western farm. Of forty-six States and Territories in 
1886 Dakota ranked sixth in her wheat harvest, producing 30,704,000 
bushels. New Mexico in the same year ranked thirty-fourth, yielding 
but 921,000 bushels, not one-thirtieth of the amount produced in the 
great Territory of Dakota. Take corn. In the same year Dakota ranked 
twenty-second, producing 15, 805, 000 bushels, while New Mexico ranked 
thirty-sixth, producing only 937,000 bushels. Dakota ranked twelith 
among the States and Territories in the production of oats, her product 
being 29,651,000 bushels, while New Mexico ranked thirty-ninth, pro- 
ducing only 528,000 bushels. These figures are persuasive evidence of 
the injustice done Dakota in making common cause between her and 
New Mexico for admission into the Union. 

Sir, it is evident that reasons other than the agricultural resources 
of New Mexico led the committee to dump her with Dakota into an 
omnibus“ bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] * 

Mr. DOCKERY obtained the floor, and yielded his time to Mr. 
WARNER. 

Mr. WARNER. I am obliged to the gentleman [Mr. Dockrry]. 

Sir, of the three great agricultural staples, wheat, corn, and eats, 
Dakota in 1886 produced the enormous amount of 67,160,000 bushels, 
while the aggregate yield of New Mexico in that year was less than 5 
per cent. of that of Dakota. 

If we take the estimate of the productiveness of the soil of New 
Mexico, as given by the Delegate of that Territory who so ably repre- 
sents it on this floor, and cut it nearly in two, we will find that 30 
bushels of wheat, 40 of oats, and 50 of corn is below the average yield 
of the land cultivated in his Territory. But the trouble is that but an 
infinitesimal percentage of her vast area of 78,374,400 acres is culti- 
vated. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an extract from the speech of 
the Delegate from New Mexico [Mr. Joser]. In this he paints it a 
Jand of plenty. After you shall have listened to his glowing descrip- 
tion you will wonder why it is that this, the oldest of our Territories, 
whose soil has been cultivated by her native farmers and their ances- 
tors for centuries, is the laggard that she is. The Clerk will please 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is strange, Mr. Chairman, in our day, when steam and electricity have can- 
celed distance, when four days’ travel introduces us to every mile of our con- 
tinent and half-hour telegrams whisper from ocean to ocean, when our bureaus 
give us the climatie diagnosis of every area and monthly statements of eve 
crop, when New Mexico is as near to you practically as is New York—I say it 
is strange in our day to find such want of information as is printed in a Con- 
gressional paper on this very question of admitting New Mexico asa State. I 

uote: 

2 here is claimed for it [New Mexico] an excellence of soil and climate, which, 
however, is substantially, or in great degree, refuted by official and other re- 
ports on that region.” 

“Region?” Were they considering the Congo country? Is New Mexico 
midway of your continent as unknown as the mazy geography of the Nile? 
Is a Territory of this nment so remote that this same paper must further 


say: 

“A general belief exists that much mineral wealth may be found in the other- 
wise forbidding country.” 

There is no excuse in our day of printing-presses for such feigned ignorance 
of the agricultural and mineral wealth of New Mexico, What are the facts? 

New Mexico, lying south of Colorado and east of Arizona, embraces an area 
of 122,000 square miles, or about 78,000,000 acres of land, The Territory is three 
times as large as Ohio, thrice as large as all New England. Thecountry is well 
watered by the Rio Grande, Pecos, Juan, Red, Taos, Mora, and the Puerco 
Rivers, besides many other smaller streams. The valleys on both sides of every 
river bave rich alluvial soil as deep and as fertile as the world can show. The 
sta l reports show that her arable lands yield from 27 to 35 bushels of wheat, 
of corn 60 to 85 bushels per acre, and the other in like proportion; vine- 
yards show a yield of 1,360 gallons of best wine to the acre. But to be more par- 
ticular, let me quote from one of the authentic publications of the Territory for 
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last year, the Bulletin, which gives the average grain production in one of New 
Mexico's valleys: 


Mr. WARNER. is is p 
pect pleases.“ Its broad acres, we are assured, are well watered. Its 
“deep and fertile” soil needs only to be tickled by the hand of the 
husbandman to richly repay its tormentor. 

He is surprised that it is not known of all men that his Territory is 
just as it is painted in the extract read. He is indignant that there 
should be published in a “‘ Congressional paper on this very subject of 
admitting New Mexico“ misinformation as follows: 

There is claimed for it [New Mexico] an excellence of soil and climate 
which, however, is substantially, or in great degree, refuted by official and other 
reports on that region. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CANNON obtained the floor, and yielded his time to Mr. 
WARNER. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has drawn another 
and very different picture of his Territory. His hand and pen drew 
dark shades over that region.“ In the early part of this session a 
bill was introduced appropriating $50,000 to each of the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

Upon this bill the gentleman [Mr. Josep] made the following re- 
port, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the Territories, having under consideration bills H. R. 1980 
and 6166, ask to report in lieu thereof the substitute contained in the report 
made herewith. 

Your committee recommend the passage of said bill for the following rea- 
2 the census of 1880 it appears that the Territory of Arizona embraces an 
area of 112,920 square miles, or 72,268,800 acres of Jand, of which vast area less 
than 2,000,000 are susceptible of cultivation for want of water, and even this 
small area is entirely dependent on irrigation, thus leaving utterly without 
water supply and without any means of irrigation the enormous y of over 
70,000,000 acres of land, which, under the present land laws, must forever remain 
be for os habitation of man unless a supply of water can be obtained by arti- 

cans. 

The same conditions exist in the Territory of New Mexico. which embraces 
an area of 122,460 square miles, or 78,374,400 acres of land, of which. as appears by 
said census, only 5} per cent. is susceptible of cultivation, for the reasons already 
stated, leaving vil per cent., or 74,063,808 ac: forever unfit for human habita- 
tion unless water can be obtained to irrigate the same. 

The Territory of New Mexico was organized in 1850, and in thirty years there- 
after it had a population of only 119,565 souls, or less than one person to the 
square mile, and its population during the two decades p ing 1880 only 
increased 26,000, all of which increase occurred after 1570, and consisted largely 
of persons connected directly or indirectly with the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of railroads leading through said Territory to the Pacific Ocean, 
While population increased as above stated, and also by reason of large mining 
enterprises, yet, as shown by said census, there has been an actual decrease of the 
agricultural element—the number of farms in 1880 being actually less than in 
1860, This can be accounted for only on the fact of scarcity of water for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Mr. WARNER. Look upon this picture, then upon that.“ 

Mr. JOSEPH. Will the gentleman permit me to explain? 

Mr. WARNER. My time is short; the gentleman must excuse me. 
I will do him no injustice. Certain it is, he can have no cause to com- 
plain. I have called the attention of the committee and the country 
to two descriptions of New Mexico given by the gentleman, one bright, 
the other dark. The dark one is based, as stated in the report just 
read, upon official statistics, Certainly no one will say it was made to 
slander the Territory of New Mexico. It fully justifies all and more 
than is contained in the quotation cited by the gentleman from a 
“Congressional paper, which he is pleased to characterize as mis- 
representation,’’ and as displaying unpardonable ignorance of the ag- 
ricultural resources of New Mexico. 

From bis report we learn that in the twenty years from 1860 to 1880— 
two decades of unparalelled prosperity in agriculture—his Territory 
went backward; that it actually contained a less number of farms in 
1880 than in 1860,and that 94} per cent. of its 78,374,400 acres of land 
“are forever unfit for human habitation unless water can be obtained 
to irrigate the same.” Is it not passing strange that this Territory 
should be tacked to the great agricultural empire of Dakota—whose 
wondrous growth is the marvel of the age—in her struggle for admis- 
sion to Statehood? This may be non-partisan, certain it is that it is 
not fair play. 

Every tub should stand on its own bottom.” Let us deal justly 
by New Mexico, at the same time do no injustice to Dakota or the other 
Territories. While in New Mexico there has been an actual decrease 


of the agricultural element from 1860 to 1880,” to use the gentleman’s 
[ Mr. Josepn’s] language, Dakota under her civilization has yielded an 
abundant harvest, increasing from year to year. Her wheat crop in 
1860 was 945 bushels; in 1870, 170,662 bushels; in 1880, 2,830,289 
bushels; while in 1887 it reached the enormous quantity of 62,253,499 
bushels. Her yield of corn in 1860 was but 20,269 bushels; it sprang to 
2,000,864 bushels in 1880, and last year it jumped to 24,511,726 bushels. 
In 1887 she produced 43,267,478 bushels of oats against 2,217,132 in 
1880, and 2,540 in 1860. Her aggregate crop of rye, barley, and buck- 
wheat in 1860 was insignificant, only 815 bushels; in 1887 she produced 
of these cereals 6,814,384 bushels. In 1860 she cut from her prairies 
855 tons of hay; in 1870, 13,347; in 1880, 308,036; in 1885, 1,527,987; 
while the estimated crop for last year was 2,500,000 tons. Her potato 
crop shows the same astonishing ratio of increase. It sprang from 
9,489 bushels in 1860 to 3,868,860 bushels in 1885. 

Dakota's live-stock in 1870 was valued at $779,952; last year it had 
increased to over $43,000,000; exceeding in value 40 per cent. the vast 
flocks and herds that roam the plains of New Mexico. The value of 
her farms was but $96,445 in 1860, $2,085,265 in 1870, $22,401,084 in 
1880, and $156,767,918 in 1885. The value of her farm implements in- 
creased from $15,574 in 1860 to $2,390,091 in 1870 and $13,867,687 in 
1885. These figures speak volumes for the thrift, energy, and enterprise 
of the citizens of Dakota who have so long been denied admission into 
the Union. They reproach, stronger than speech, any and all attempts 
longer to disfranchise that people, as contemplated by the omnibus“ 
bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GEAR obtained the floor and yielded to Mr. WARNER. 

Mr. WARNER. While thanking the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR], I shall crave the indulgence of the committee a short time 
longer, although I have occupied more time than I had intended. 

In his report the reasons given by the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. Joseren] for the ‘‘decadehce”’ of agriculture in his Territory 
why the hand of the dial of progress among his people turned back- 
ward in the two decades from 1860 to 1880—are: 

This can be accounted for only on the fact of scarcity of water for agricultural 
purposes. 

This, Mr. Chairman, may in part account for the wide difference be- 
tween the showing she makes and that of Dakota; but there are, I ap- 
pobrao, other causes that have impeded her progress, that have dwarfed 

er growth, that have made her the laggard among the States and Ter- 
ritories of this Union. The fact is that she has clung too long to 
another civilization and to the customs and manners of past centuries. 
Let us examine into some of these causes. 

Governor Wallace in his report for 1879, as governor of New Mexico, 
uses this language: 

Agriculture in New Mexico is yet in its primitive condition. The wooden 
plow of the Mexican fathers holds preference with the majority of farmers. 

Then adds: 

Development is barely sufficient to serve anticipation. 

In his annual report for 1881 Governor Sheldon, of Utah Territory, 
says: 

There is sufficient agricultural lands, if cultivated, to supply the home market, 

Then, in line with the report of Governor Wallace, adds: 

The present methods of cultivation are primeval and do not properly indicate 
the productiveness of the soil. 

There are, I am pleased to say, signs of abandonment of the ‘‘ prime- 
val methods of cultivation“ that existed in New Mexico in 1881. Her 
present governor (Ross), in his report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated September 13, 1887, says: 

Marked py has been made in the agricultural industries during the last 
year, Not only have many thousands of acres of land been brought under cul- 
tivation, and the industry systematized by the introduction of the improved 
methods peculiar to American immigration, but with a large part of the native 
farmers there has been manifest a spirit of improvement in the abandonment of 
the primitive ways that have so long prevailed among them. = 

The wooden plow, the sickle, the thrashing stockade, and the winnowing fork 
are being discarded, and in their places are coming the improved machinery 
that has made a successful science of American culture. Once ventured 
these people are quick to sce the disadvantages of their old ways and the ad- 


vantages of the new to enable them to successfully compete with the new- 
comers. 


In this we have an earnest that the native farmers’’ of New Mexico 
are awakening from their Rip Van Winkle sleep of the ages. Yet, 
Mr. Chairman, she needs to do more than discard “ the wooden plow, 
the sickle, the thrashing stockade, and the winnowing fork.’’ She 
should lose no time in entering within the pale of the public-school 
system of America. The intelligence of the masses is the bulwark of 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the people.“ 

Of all the Territories New Mexico is the most backward in her pub- 
lic schools. The gentleman who so ably represents her in a recent 
speech assured Congress that his Terrirory is making great educational 
strides. He points with seeming pride to the fact that for the year 
ending December 31, 1887— 

Over $53,000 were received in the hands of the proper officers in New Mexico 


for school purposes during 1587, and that at the end of 1887 there was on hand 
some $20,000, 


This when her children of school age (five to twenty years) num- 
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bered 36,435! In 1886 her total expenses for school purposes was 
828,973. The greatest want of New Mexico is a proper school sys- 
tem was the language of the governor of that Territory in his report 
of September, 1883. This want has not been supplied. 

He then adds: 


In fact, there is no system embracing the entire Territory that is uniform or 
effective, 


In the same report Governor Sheldon says: 
In my judgment, under the present system and management the money paid 
by the people for schools is in large part practically thrown away. 
This official further informs us that— 
The law— 
Of New Mexico— 
contemplates compulsory attendance upon schools for five months in the year, 
but it is not executed. 
Ine public-school system was adopted in New Mexico in 1871, yet, 
in Septeniber, 1883, her governor in his official report says: ` 
Probably three-fourths of the population are natives of the country and speak 
the Spanish language. 
From the report of this official in 1881 we learn that— 
only a few of the natives can understand or speak the English language. 


In 1880 this, the oldest inhabited part of the Union, showed the 
greatest percentage of illiteracy. Out of a population of 87,966 over 
ten years of age, 57,156, or 65 per cent., could not read and write. Of 
these 46,329 were natives of the Territory. In view of these alarming 
facts I am anxious to give full credence to Governor Ross, of New Mex- 
ico, when, in his report of September 13, 1887, he says: 

There has been a marked improvement in the educational affairs of the Ter- 
ritory during the past year. There isa growing appreciation among the native 

ple of the necessity and advantages of acquiring an education in the English 
Innguage and in the American methods of thought and of business and general 
a rs. * 

Vet with this marked improvement ſor the year ending December 
31, 1887, she only raised by taxation for the support of her publie 
schools 845. 157.98, and only expended in the payment of the teachers 
the insignificant sum of $33,312.85, Yet the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Josy] points to these figures as an evidence of the 
zeal of the people in fostering the school system.“ He then asserts 


that his Territory appropriates to the support of her public schools a 


larger share of her taxes than any other State or Territory in the Union.” 

He further tells us that the law provides for general levy of 3 mills 
on the dollar for school purposes. If this amount is levied and col- 
lected, where does it go? Certainly not into the public-school fund. 
Her“ te assessment of taxable property for 1886 was $56,000,- 
000,” 3 mills on the dollar on this amount would be $178,000, while 
the official figures given by the gentleman [Mr. JOSEPH] shows the 
meager sum of $45,147.98 actually paid into the public-school fund. 
Not one-third of the school-tax was collected, or if collected, it never 
found its way into the treasury. Of what good is a statute providing 
for a general levy of a tax for school purposes“ if through the indif- 
ference of the people it remains unexecuted ? 

Evidently there is but little vitality in the public schools of New 
Mexico. She established them seventeen years ago in an old commu- 
nity, yet to-day their ‘‘advancement is barely sufficient to serve an- 
ticipation.” Theamount she expends for their maintenance is totally 
insufficient. She has but forty-one public school buildings, one to every 
3,000 square milesof her Territory. Under her laws (Revised Statutes, 
1884) the text-books used in her public schools may be in the Spanish 
language. It is not strange that, in view of these facts, her Revised 
Statutes adopted in 1885, containing her Territorial laws and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, are printed one page in the English and 
the other in the Spanish language from the first to the last page. Yet 
it is decreed by the majority of this House that Dakota shall not be 
admitted as a State unless New Mexico comes into the Union with her. 
There is a wider difference between these Territories in their educa- 
tional advantages and progress than in their agricultural resources. 

The population of Dakota in 1880, over ten years of age, was 99,849, 
only 4,821 of whom were not able to read and write, less than 4 per cent., 
against 65 per cent in New Mexico. From the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1885-86 we learn that in that year the total 
expenses of New Mexico were $28,973 for the maintenance of her pub- 
lic schools for the education of her youth, against $1,917,259 for the 
same purpose expended in Dakota. Last year New Mexico expended 
$37,018, Dakota $2,600,000. The value of public school buildings for 
the year 1887 in New Mexico was but $68,204, while it was $3,265,590 
in Dakota. Of forty-six States and Territories Dakota ranked seven- 
teenth, New Mexico forty-sixth. New Mexico has but two public 
buildings, a state-house and a penitentiary. Dakota, aside from these 
buildings, has two universities, two normal schools, a school of mines, 
an agricultural college, a school for deaf mutes, two hospitals for the 
insane, and a reform school—all Territorial institutions, costing nearly 
a million and a half of dollars, yet her claims for admission under the 
omnibus“ bill are disregarded, unless those of New Mexico are recog- 
nized as entitling her to statehood. She must remain out of the Union 
until New Mexico is admitted. The facts given should convince all 


who are not blinded by partisan politics of the rank injustice done Da- 
kota. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the interest the people of these 
Territories have manifested by their deeds, not words, in the upbuild- 
ing of the public school, for in it the masses of the people must obtain 
an education, if at all. 

It is in the public school that the son of the poorest citizen lays the 
foundation of knowledge that fits him in after years for any position 
within the gift of the State or nation. It is in the public school that 
the people are educated—fitted for the duty of self-government, fitted 
for the responsibility of rulers. From it comes the intelligent citizen, 
the just judge, the incorruptible legislator, the wise executive. It 
makes the ballot-box register the will of the many rather than the de- 
cree of a privileged class. 

That incomparable soldier, model citizen, and wise statesman, U. S. 
Grant, voiced in terse and eloquent sentences the sentiments of the 
American people regarding the public school, when he said at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1875: 

In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign, and the official the 
servant, where no power is exercised except 5 the will of the people, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign—the people—should possess intelligence. 

The free schoo! is the promoter of that intelligence which is to 
free nation. If weare to haveanother contest in the near future of our national 
existence, I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason’s and Dixon's, 
but between patriotism and intelligence on one sideand superstition, ambition, 
and ignorance on the other, 

Now, in this centennial year of our national existence, I believe it a good time 
to begin the work of strenythening the foundation of the house commenced by 
our patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Concord and Lexington. 

He then adds: 


Resolve that either the State or nation, or both combined, shall support in- 
stitutions of learning sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the land 
the opportunity of a good common-school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan, or atheistical tenets. 

To these sentiments every patriotic citizen says, amen. 

The citizens of Dakota, Mr. Chairman, took with them to their West- 
ern homes, where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea,” all the 
devotion of their fathers to the American free school. They carried to 
their new homes a fixed determination that amid sunshine or storm, 
amid plenty or privation in their onward march to empire, the publie 
school should be their puiar of cloud by day and of fire by night. They 
have fulfilled the prophesy. 


We cross the prairies as of old 

Our fathers crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the East 

The homestead for the free. . 

The majority of the Committee on Territories urge as one of the reasons 
why New Mexico should be admitted at this time her mining resources. 
Yet her output of gold and silver in 1886 was less than thatof Dakota. 
The hay the people of Dakota cut from the prairies in 1887 exceeded 
in value many times the value of the precious metals mined in New 
Mexico. I do not underestimate the value of her mines, They are 
but in their infancy; but mines and mining camps of any Territory 
should be one of the minor considerations upon the question of its ad- 
mission into the Union. 

I am led to believe that the citizens of New Mexico, those who only 
look to her interest, do not desire her admission at this time. 

The assurance is given of the dawn of a new era upon New Mexico. 
Under the influence of emigration, aided by the whip and spur of elec- 
tricity and steam, her native population is being revolutionized. The 
Spanish-Mexican civilization to which they have clung for centuries is 
giving way to American civilization. ` 

it, r; ai h $ 
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No member of this House will go further to aid her in this struggle 
than I. Believing as I do that it is the first duty of the Government 
“to afford to every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a 
good common-school education,” if New Mexico, by reason of her sparse 
population or any other cause, is unable to discharge this duty, I stand 
ready by my vote to appropriate all the money necessary to aid her. I 
am led to believe that her vast arid plains can be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion if Congress will make the necessary appropriation to aid in sink- 
ing artesian wells or the storing of water. Thus shall her waste places 
be made to yield an abundant harvest. 

I am willing to aid as a member of this House by all the means in 
my power the early enactment of the necessary laws to settle the Span- 
ish-Mexican grants that now cast a cloud over the title of large portions 
of the Territory, sealing it against settlement and development. Much 
of this, I trust, may be accomplished in the near future. When accom- 
plished I shall be found an earnest advocate of admitting New Mexico 
into the sisterhood of States, Then, and not until then, she will be 
prepared to discharge the duties and assume the responsibilities of state- 

ood. 

My objection to her admission at this time is free from either sec- 
tarian or partisan considerations. 

It is claimed by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Joseri] in 
his remarks printed in the RECORD of April 18, that the report of the 
minority of the committee cast an imputation upon the religion of the 
people of New Mexico. He would create the impression that those who 
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oppose the claims of New Mexico are in some degree influenced by re- 
ligious prejudices. For one I disclaim any such feeling. I yield to no 
man in my condemnation of religious bigotry or intolerance, take what 
shape it may. Nor do I believe that there is a sentence or a line in the 
report of the minority, aside from certain quotations therein contained 
from the writings of Professor Bliss and ex-United States Attorney Da- 
vis, that by any fair construction will bear such an interpretation. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Davis was a Democratic official. 

Mr. WARNER. I care not whether he was a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. Ido not indorse his statements. I further know that while the 
minority of the committee favored the admission of North and South 
Dakota, Washington, and Montana, they were opposed to the admission 
of New Mexico, and certain it is that their judgment in favor of or 
against the admission of either of them was not, as far as I know, in the 
slightest degree influenced by the religion of the people of either. I 
never saw or read the quotations from the parties named until after the 
gentleman from New Mexico made his speech. I make the statement 
here in my place that whatever is contained in those quotations that 
cast an imputation upon the religion or chastity of the people of New 
Mexico I most emphatically repudiate. In this I reflect the views ot 
every member of the committce. 

I believe in ‘‘ unfettered religious sentiment; ’’ in keeping church and 
state forever separate; in the right of every citizen to the free and un- 
molested enjoyment of his religious belief and forms of worship so long 
as he obeys the Jaws of the land. Any sentiments contrary to this I 
repudiate, 

pn our country there should be ‘‘ perfect security of free thought, free 
speech, a free ballot, and a free press, pure morals, unfettered religious 
sentiment, and of equal rights and privileges to all men.” 

To secure free thought, free speech, a free ballot, and a free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of equal rights and 
privileges to all men ” before the law, should be the highest ambition of 
every citizen. The man who would takeaway one of the least of these 
from the humblest citizen, aims a blow at the liberties of the people. 

[Here the hammer fell]. i 


Sale of Convict-Made Goods, 


„We have a principle which is safe for the States and safe for the Union. We 
are relieved, as we ought to be, from clashing sovereignty; from interfering 
powers; from a repugnancy between a right in one 8 to pull down 
hat there is an acknowledged right in another to build up; from the incompata- 
bility of a right in one government to destroy what there is a right in another 
to preserve.” (Chief-Justice Marshall in McCullough ts, State of Maryland et al.) 


-REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8716) to protect free 
Jabor and the industries in which it is employed from the injurious effects of 
convict labor by confining the sale of the goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured by convict labor to the State in which they are produced 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States oy 
America in Congress assembled, That every person who knowingly transports, or 
causes to be delivered for transportation, from the State or Territory in which 
they are in whole or in part manufactured, any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
in whole or in part manufactured by convict labor in any penitentiary, prison, 
reformatory, or other establishment in which convict labor is employed, to or 
into any other State or Territory, or into the District of Columbia, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment at the discretion of 
the court, and such goods, wares, or merchandise shall be forfeited to the United 
States. 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the several United States district attorneys 
to prosecute all violations of this act by any person making the complaint under 
oath, and the same shall be heard before any district or circuit court of the United 
States or Territorial court holden within the district in which the violation of 
this act has been committed. 

Sec, 3. That this act shall take effect at the expiration of sixty days from and 
after its passage. 

Mr. ROGERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I approach this question with all the gravity that it 
deserves; and indeed it is a most important question. I owe the House 
an apology for not having arranged in some sort of system the observa- 
tions which I desire to make, but I think I can demonstrate by adjudi- 
cated cases the absolute unconstitutionality of this bill, and in my 
effort to do so the House will contribute much if I can have its earnest 
attention and good order. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee base the authority for the passage of this 
bill upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, which reads: 


Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with ſorei nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. = 3 


Tt will be observed that these three powers are grouped in one clause 


of the Constitution, and any one reading that clause, at the first glance 
would suppose that each of these three powers could be exercised to the 
same extent; that is to say, that whatever Congress might do with ref- 
erence to foreign commerce it might do with reference to the Indian 
tribes, and that whatever it might do with reference to the other two 
it might also do with reference to commerce among the States; but I 
think that is an error. 

I desire to be as brief as I possibly may, and therefore I proceed at 
once to the inquiry presented by this bill—the inquiry whether or no 
the Congress of the United States, under the commerce clause, may pass 
a non-intercourse act between the States of this Union. I assert the 
negative of that proposition. Why did the States confer the power 
upon Congress to regulate commerce between the States? That ques- 
tion has been adjudicated over and over again. I hold in my hand the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Bowman and Bowman, plaintifis in error, against the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad Company, in which the court proceeded to dis- 
cuss the power of the Legislature of Iowa to prohibit this railroad com- 
pany from carrying spirituous liquors into the State of Iowa forsale, In 
that decision, and it is an able decision, they discussed this whole ques- 
tion in almost every direction. I quote from that decision; and I quote 
now, it will be observed, in response to the question as to what was 
the purpose of the States in conferring the power to regulate commerce 
among the States upon Congress. The Supreme Court say: s 

“It can not be too strongly insisted upon,” said this court in Wabash, ete., 
Railroad Company vs, Illinois (118 U. S., 557, i ea. the right of continuous 
transportation from one end of the country to the other is essential in modern 
times to that freedom of commerce from the restraints which the States might 
choose to impose upon it, that the commerce elause was intended to secure,’ 

In other words, lest the States of this Union might legislate against 
each other in their commercial transactions, in the formation of the 
Union undet the Constitution the commerce power was delegated to 
the United States, so far as the States were concerned, in order that the 
United States might prohibit non-intercourse laws between the States, 
The decision proceeds: 

This clause, giving to Congress the power to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, as this court has said before, was among the 
most important of the subjects which e ase the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, (Cook vs, Pennsylvania, 97 U. S., 566,574; Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 
419, rc And it would bea very feeble and almost We - but poorly 
adapted to secure the entire freedom of commerce among the States, which was 
deemed essential to a more perfect union by the framers of the Constitution, if, 
at every stage of the transportation of goods and chattels through the coun: 
the State, within whose limits a part of the transportation must be done, d 
impose regulations concerning the price, compensation, or taxation, or an 
other restrictive regulation interfering with and seriously em this 
commerce, v 

It will be observed in reading this that the court are passing upon a 
State statute; but they give the motive and principle upón w the 
States delegated this power to the Federal Government, and cite as the 
reason for it the last clause of this opinion from which I have read. In 
a former page of this opinion they say this: 

Commerce with foreign countriesand among the States, strictly considered, 
consists in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms navigation and the 
transportation and transit of persons and property, as well as the purchase, sale, 
and exchange of commodities. 

Persons and property— 

That is what they define commerce to he— 


as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities, 

For the regulation of commerce as thus defined, there can be only one 
of rules, applicable alike to the whole country; and the authority which can 
act for the whole country can alone adopt suc Action upon it by 
separate States is not, thercfore, permissible. 

In this connection I quote from the dissenting opinion of Justice Har- 
lan in the same case, since he states well the position of Judge Mar- 
shall in Gibbons vs, Ogden, as to where the States got the right of in- 
tereourse with each other, as well as what is meant by the word regu- 
late.” 

In Gibbons vs. Ogden it was said by counsel that the Constitution does not 
confer the right of intercourse between State and State, and that such right has 
its source in those laws whose authority is acknowledged by civilized man 
throughoutthe world, Chief-Justice Marshall said: This is true. The Consti- 
tution fonnd it an existing right, and gave to Congress the power to 
it.“ (9 Wheat., 211.) In the same case he said that this power is “the power 
to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed.” 
(Page 198.) It may be said, generally, that free commercial intercourse exists 
among the several States by force of the Constitution, 

It is here seen that ‘‘regulate’’ does not mean destroy, but means 
the rule by which commerce is to be governed. 

The court, in the same case, while discussing the reasons why certain 
acts of Congress were passed, say: 

These acts were passed under the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the several States, and were designed to remove trammels upon 
transportation between different States which had previously existed, and to 
prevent a creation of such trammels in future and to facilitate railway transpor- 
tation by authorizing the construction of bridges over the navigable waters of 
the Mississippi, and they were intended to reach trammels interposed by State 
enactments or by existing laws of Congress. The power to regulate 
commerce among the several States was vested in Congress in order to secure 
equality and freedom in commercial intercourse against discrimina State 
legislation. 

I remark at this point, if the States intended by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution to grant the power to Congress to prohibit the prod- 
ucts of one State going into another, they also conferred the power 
under the decision just read to prevent the citizens of one State going 


a system, 


* 
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into another; because commerce includes persons as well as goods and 
merchandise in transportation. 

Finally, mark this language in the same opinion: 

In view of the commercial anarchy and confusion that would result from the 
diverse exertions of poue by the several States of the Union, it can not be sup- 
posed that the Constitution or Congress have intended to limit the freedom of 
commercial intercourse among the people of the several States. 

That is all I contend for. The Constitution never intended any such 
exercise of power. The States, in delegating the commerce power, in- 
tended to secure freedom of commercial intercourse among themselves, 
and not to confer power upon the United States to prohibit. commerce 
among the States. 

I have now shown, I think, Mr. Speaker, what the object and pur- 
pose of the States were in delegating this power to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I concede, of course, that so far as the power over interstate 
commerce or commerce with Indian tribes or foreign countries has 
been delegated, that power is exclusive in Congress. Now what is 
that power? To what extent does it go? 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. PLUME], who prepared and submitted 
the minority report, builded wiser than he knew. He says in this re- 
port: 

It is a direct attack upon State laws and State institutions. Suppose, in ante- 
bellum times, Congress had prohibited the transportation of cotton and sugar 
from one State to another because produced by slave labor, what would have 
been said as to the constitutionality of such an act of Congress? 

The precise question suggested in that report I do not mean to say 
has been decided; but a question closely kindred to it was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and I now proceed to call at- 
tention to that, which I think is absolutely decisive of the question at 
issue. I read from 15 Peters’s Reports. It is the case of Groves and 
others against Slaughter. I begin on page 505. I wish to state, how- 
ever, first, in substance, the facts on which this opinion was deliv- 
ered. By the constitution of the State of Mississippi the introduc- 
tion of slaves into that State for merchandise or to be sold was prohib- 
ited. But the same constitutional provision allowed the citizens of the 
State to go and purchase slaves for their own use and bring them into 
the State. 

Under this constitutional provision of the State of Mississippi this 
case grew up, and in reading this decision I shall read only so much of 
it as relates to the point at issue here. I ask the careful attention of 
the House to this, because in order to understand it correctly it must 
be carefully considered. The Supreme Court of the United States had 
discussed pretty fully the power of Congress to lay embargoes or to 

pass non-intercourse laws so far as foreign commerce was concerned, 
and at this point that is to be conceded, that Congress has the power, 
if it chooses,under two different provisions of the Constitution, to lay 
embargoes upon foreign commerce—at least that is settled so faras this 
case is concerned. 

Now to proceed: 

Under the power to regulate foreign commerce Congress impose on importa- 
tions, give drawbacks, pass embargo and non-intercourse laws, and make all 


regulatio 2 vigation,to the safety of passengers, and the 
8 of es ere Pepe ciara vine extending to the Hapin seas 
where the commercial intercourse of our citizens shall go, for the exercise of 
this power. 

That is foreign commerce. Now listen: 

The to regulat the several States is given in the 
„ the veers — bos i anes ott follow that the ower may is 
exercised to the same extent. 

That is what I said in the beginning. One would at first suppose that 
the extent and scope of that provision of the commerce elause of the 
Constitution were equally broad as to Indian tribes, as to foreign com- 
merce, and as to commerce between the States; but not so, say the Su- 


preme Court. 
Mr. LONG. You admit that we may puta prohibitory embargo upon 


foreign goods? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes; and you may also prohibit the introduction 
of liquor among the Indian tribes, but that comes under another power, 
which I shall discuss later. I read further: 

The transportation of slaves from a foreign country before the abolition of that 
traffic was subject to this power. 

The opinion proceeds: 

An exception to a rule is said to prove the existence of the rule, and this cx- 
ception to the exercise of the commercial power may well be considered as a 
clear tion of the power in the case stated. The United States are con- 
sidered as a unit in all regulations of foreign commerce, 

It is one people so far as foreign commerce is concerned. There are 
no State lines. As to foreign commerce the United States are a unit, 
say the Supreme Court. 

But this can not be the case where the regulations are to o among the 
several States. Law must be equal and general in its provisions, Congress 

Mark this language, for here is the pith of the whole case— 


Congress can not pass a non-intercourse law as among the several States, nor 
impose an embargo that shall affect only a part of them. 


Mr. LONG. A part of what? 

Mr. ROGERS. A part of the States. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Where do you find that decision? 
Mr. ROGERS. In 15 Peters. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. F 

Mr. ROGERS. I would rather that the gentleman would not in- 
terrupt me at this moment. 
ar LONG. Could Congress lay an embargo that would affect them 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir; that is what the opinion says; and the last 
paragraph read—I mean the words: nor impose an embargo that shall 
affect only a part of them’’—applies to foreign commerce only. Con- 
gress may lay an embargo on all the States, but not on a part only; 
and if on all, then why not ona part only? Because it is provided in 
the Constitution that— 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vesseis bound to, or from, 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another, 

Hence it is all regulations of foreign commerce must apply to all the 
States alike, or rather to the United States as a unit. This is made 
doubly manifest by the next provision of the Constitution, which says 
that— 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such nt danger as will not admit of delay. 

No State, therefore, can, as a State, have any binding or constitu- 
tional relations with any foreign power. Foreign powers must deal 


with the United States. But why elaborate this? The language of 


Judge McLean is plain: 

Congress can not pass  non-intercourse law as among the several States. 

I turn now for a moment to see what the Supreme Court meant when 
using the terms ‘‘non-intercourse.’’ I hold in my hand a volume of 
the collated opinions of Chief-Justice Marshall; and that learned judge 
in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, defines the meaning of those terms. 
I read from page 290: 

Commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. 


Commerce, then, isintercourse. What isnon-intercourse? It is the 
absence of commerce no commerce. 

It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations 
— all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that in- 

recourse. 

Not for stopping it, but “for carrying it on;” not laying an em- 
bargo on it, not preventing it, not excluding it, but carrying it on,” 
is the language of Chief-Justice Marshall. 

The universally acknowledged power of the Government to impose embar- 
goes must also be considered as showing that all America is united in that con- 
struction which comprehends navigation in the word “commerce.” Gentle- 
men have stated in argument that this isa branch of the war-making power, 
and that an embargo is an instrument of war, not a regulation of trade. 

The learned judge then goes on to discuss these questions relating to 
foreign commerce; but it will be seen that it was thus decided at that 
early day what ‘‘intercourse ” is and what ‘‘ embargo ”’ is. 

But I will read another paragraph from Groves et al. rs. Stoughton, 
15 Peters: 

Could Ohio in her constitution have ones the introduction into the State 
of the cotton of the South or the manufactured articles of the North? Ifa Stato 
may exercise this power it — establish a non-intercourse with the other States. 
This no one will pretend is within the power of a State. Such a measure would 
be repugnant to the Constitution and it would strike at the foundation of the 
Union. The power vested in Congress to regulate commerce among the several 
States was designed to prevent commercial conflicts among them. But whilst 
Ohio could not proscribe the productions of the South nor the fabrics of the 
North, no one doubts its power to prohibit slavery. And what can more un- 
answerably establish the doctrine thata State may prohibit slavery, or in its 
5 regulate it, without trenching upon the commercial power of Con- 
gress 

The committee in its report quote from an opinion in 93 United States 

Reports (United States vs. Forty-three gallons of whisky et cet.), with 
which I am familiar, and which I think does not sustain their views of 
this question. 

‘The committee say: 


Congress, under this constitutional power, may not only prohibit the un- 
licensed introduction and sale of spirituous liquors in the Indian country, but 
extend such prohibition to territory in proximity to that occupied by the In- 


That question was also decided by Chief-Justice Marshall in the case 
of the Cherokee Nation against the State of Georgia, 5 Peters, page 1, 
and also in Worcester vs. The State of Georgia, 6 Peters, 515. It is 
upon those decisions that the Supreme Court of the United States, in 93 
United States Reports, base its opinion, wherein the doctrine laid down 
by Chief-Justice Marshall is reaffirmed. I want to refer to this decision 
to show that it has no sort of application, so far as commerce between 
the States is concerned, but relates, on the contrary, to intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, a question entirely distinct, so far as constitutional 
interpretation is concerned, from that of intercourse between the States. 
I read the language of the Supreme Court in 93 United States Reports: 


Chief-Justice Marshall, in these cases, with a force of reasoning and an extent 
of learning rarely equaled, stated and expiained the condition of the Indians 
in their to United States and the States within whose boundaries 
they live; and his exposition was based on the power to make treaties and reg- 


— 


ulate commerce with the Indian tribes. 


Not among the States. I have conceded that Congress has the abso- 
lute power to lay embargoes as to foreign nations; and I will now con- 
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cede the absolute power so far as the Indian tribes are concerned. The 
opinion continues: 


Under the Articles of Confederation the United States had the power of regu- 
lating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indians not members of any 
of the States, provided that the legislative right of a State within its own limits 
be not infringed or violated. Of necessity these limitations rendered the power 
of no practical value. This was seen by the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, and Congress now— 

Mark the language— 


Congress now has the exclusive and absolute power to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes—a power as broad and as free from restrictions as that 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 

But not a word about commerce between the States. He compares 
the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes’’ to that 
which authorizes Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations,” 
but he is careful not to compare it with the power to regulate commerce 
“among the States.“ Why? Because the extent of the power to regu- 
late commerce with ‘‘ foreign nations“ and the Indian tribes’? went 
to a greater extent. And this shows that Judge McLean followed in 
the footsteps of Judge Marshall. 

So that now I have shown three things: first, that Congress has ab- 
solute and exclusive power so far as commerce with foreign nations is 
concerned; second, that it has the same power with reference to the In- 
dian tribes; and third, that so faras regards the States, it has no power 
to pass a non-intercourse law in regulating commerce among the States, 

Mr. PLUMB rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois desires 
now to resume the floor in his own right. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH]. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Before I take the floor I would like to ask 
if the gentleman from Arkansas has concluded ? 

Mr. ROGERS. I had desired to go on a little further, but of course 
as the time yielded to me has expired, I must yield the floor. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I am only insisting that the gentleman be 
allowed to conclude his remarks. This is not so inconsequential a 
question that we should be remitted to a very few brief moments, 
while if it was the consideration of a bill providing payment for a Lorse 
we would probably devote a whole day to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is entirely within the power of the 
gentleman from Illinois, who controls the floor at this time. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I would again ask unanimous consent 
that if the business of the committee is not completed at 5 o’clock we 
take the recess asked for. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. WILKINS, and others objected. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I make a request to the House that the 
gentleman from Arkansas may be allowed unanimous consent for such 
number of minutes as he may desire, 

Mr. ROGERS. I was almost through with my remarks. I desire 
to say but a word or two more. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Let unanimous consent be given. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentleman 
from Arkansas continuing his remarks, not to be taken out of the time 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have no desire to object if the gentleman will 
indicate what time he will occupy. Would ten minutes be sufficient? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, ample. ` 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iwillnotundertaketodiscuss the folly of this measure, 
or the annoyances, expenses, and tyranny its passage would impose upon 
innocent people. No man would be safe if it were held to be sound law. 
It applies with equal force to property already owned as well as to that 
which may be hereafter purchased. The Arkansas farmer who now 
owns a wagon manufactured in the Tennessee penitentiary could not 
drive down into Texas or Louisiana on business or pleasure without 
subjecting it to forfeiture and himself to fine and imprisonment; and 
so of all other property manufactured by convict labor. Cotton, wheat, 
or sugar raised by convict labor could not be sold, or, when manufact- 
ured, the goods shipped out of the State. And this is to become law, 
without reference to the pending arrangements of the States in relation 
totheirconvicts. To me the proposition is simply monstrous. I leave 
others to discuss this phase of the matter. 

Another significant fact is this: So far as I know, this is the first act 
ever proposed to the American Congress prohibiting commercial inter- 
course among the States of the Union. It must be admitted that it 
proposes opening a new chapter in the history of our legislation. It is 
a wide field. The mind’s eye can not sweep its horizon now. We 
have traveled a long way already under this commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Is it to be the highway to the centralization of the Gov- 
ernment and the destruction of the States? I hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
we shall call a halt and draw the line on this bill. 

A few more words and I am through. Mr. Chairman, it mustnot be 
considered, because gentlemen entertain views antagonistic to those of 
the honorable committee which reported this bill, that we are enemies 
either to the manufacturers or to labor. We are here the representa- 
tives of co-equal districts in this great Union. We are charged by pub- 
lic law, the organic law of the land, with the discharge of our duties, 


in conformity with our oaths to support and defend the Constitution, 
We are derelict, Mr. Speaker, if at any stage of our public career, 
whatever may be our surroundings, whatever may be our political 
peril, whatever may be the results of our voices or our votes upon these 
public questions, if we truckle to any sentiment or refuse to march 
squarely up to and support and defend the Con:titution whenever and 
by whomsoever it is assailed. And, Mr. Speaker, so far as I am con- 
cerned, conceding to these gentlemen the highest and most honorable 
motives, and the greatest capacity for the framing and presentation of 
measures to Congress, I claim that we must be left in our representa- 
tive capacity to discharge our public duty according to the dictates of 
our own consciences. I have endeavored to discuss this question purely 
in its constitutional aspect. There are other questions involved of the 
very gravest public moment which address themselves to the American 
people and to this Congress. Sir, for years I have been the open and 
avowed advocate of the working of the convicts of this country within 
the penitentiary walls, where they may be treated with that humanity 
which is in keeping with the civilization of the age. 

As I read the newspapers of the country in this the nineteenth cen- 
tary, Iam compelled to admit that the treatment of convictsin many 
of the States of this Union is out of harmony with true Christian civ- 
ilization, and unworthy of us as a people. I wish to see every convict 
placed within the walls of a penitentiary; and my reasons may be 
stated in a single word. It will be found that a large majority of the 
convicts in this land are persons who have not been accustomed to the 
pursuit of any honest industry, to daily labor, and have no trade or 
calling. If these people were placed within the walls of a peniten- 
tiary they would have not only ample time to repent and become bet- 
ter men, but they might there be taught what is meant by having a 
trade, what is meant by daily labor and the discipline and aspira- 
tions that spring from it, so that when they are liberated they may 
have better opportunities and greater capacity for making an honest 
living in the great struggle of life in which all good men must take 
part in this world. Hence, Mr. Speaker, moved not only by consider- 


ations of humanity and of high public policy, but moved likewise by 
reverence for the Constitution, the only safeguard for the perpetuity of 


our institutions, I have submitted in a desultory way these reflections, 
Acknowledging the courtesy of the House in giving me its kind atten- 
tion, tas which I owe my thanks, I now apologize for having detained 
it so long. 


The Tariff, 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOUTELLE, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. BOUTELLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thegentleman from Ohio [Mr. OurHWAITE] on two 
occasions has undertaken to enlighten the House in regard to the enor- 
mous and exorbitant profits upon the manufacture of lumber. Inorder 
to do so he in the first place paraded yesterday figures from the 
in regard to which he assumed that the aggregate amount paid to 
the laborers in the lumbering business in certain States indicated the 
amountof earningsof those laborers forthe year. Of course the fallacy 
of that assumption is obvious to any one at all acquainted with the sub- 
ject; and the fact that the gentleman’s statement was due to unfamil- 
iarity with the subject rather than toan intention to misrepresent has 
been demonstrated by his expressing a little while ago his belief that 
the saw-mills of the country run throughout the entire year. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, in my section of the country the saw-mills can not run 
throughout the year. They are largely water-mills, and can not run 
more than six monthsin the year. Suppose you were undertaking to 
make a computation of the amount of money paid to men engaged in 
cutting ice on any of our great rivers, Would it be a fair computation 
to take the aggregate amount paid in a year for cutting ice, divide it 
by the number of men, and then say ‘‘that is what those men earn in 
a year,” the fact being that the cutting of ice is merely an exceptional 
employment for a short period? In my district and in my State, Mr. 
Chairman, lumbering operations are largely carried on by the farmers, 
The cutting of timberin the winter is done by men who till the farms 
in thesummer. ‘There is an alternation of employments. 

The gentleman from Ohio and other members, if they desire to get 
an exact understanding of the relative profit of the manufacturer and 
the workingman, could better find it by consulting the actual facts 
and figures. Is it true that the men who work in lumber in the State 
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of Maine and other parts of New England are paid at a rate equivalent 
to only $170 a year? The statement is absurd. 

I hold in my hand a comparative statement, very carefully made up 
from what I believe to be reliable sources, of the relative wages paid in 
the lumber industry in the State of Maine and in Canada. Before read- 
ing this statement I will say that in addition to the amounts which 
these men are paid by the month and by the day, it costs a large per- 
centage more to supply the men in the lumber camps of Maine than it 
does the men in the provinces, because our men insist upon better food 
and more liberal provision. 

The following rates of wages have been furnished me as a fair aver- 
age of the pay of workingmen in the woods and in the lumber mills 
in New Brunswick and in the State of Maine: 


Woodsmen. 
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[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Home Rule in the Territories. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 


OF WYOMING. 
In tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 29, 1888. 


— Len bis Pi H. K. 8777 on 1 — state of — 5 3 5 5 
having under co: eration the ro making approp ons for the 
eee executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes— 
Mr. CAREY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer an amendment to that paragraph, 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by adding to line 14, page 64, the following words: 

K That the governor, secretary, and judges of the supreme court of 
each of the organized Territories, except Alaska, shall hereafter be appointed 
from the bona fide residents of the Territory wherein they are to serve.” 

Mr. FORNEY. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, upon this amendment I ask the at- 
tention of the House for a few minutes. We hear all over this coun- 
try ons in favor of home rule. Every true American believes 
that home rule should be adopted for Ireland. Many have so placed 
themselves on record. Every member on the floor of this House that 
I have ever talked with has professed to be in favor of home rule in 
the several Territories of the United States. In offering this amend- 
ment I am aware that it is subject to Kopan of order under the rules 
of the House, but we are conscious of the fact that probably three- 


The House bein 


fourths of all the bills that are passed in the House of Representatives 
are passed under a suspension of the rules or by unanimous consent. 

There is nothing to prohibit this House, if it chooses to do so, from 
placing upon this legislative bill this amendment. I do not ask it for 
the Territories as a mere courtesy to be extended to them, but asa 
matter of justice and simple right. 

The amendment is not broad and sweeping in its provisions. We 
only ask for a small part now of the rights denied to the people of the 
Territories, If it were adopted it would not confer the right upon the 
Territories to select their own officers. This privilege they should have. 
If adopted the power would remain to select officers of the same polit- 
ical faith as that of the party that may from time to time be in power. 
It only applies to governors, secretaries, and judges. These officersand 
their appointees execute and administer the Territorial laws and dis- 
burse much of the money raised by taxation by the people of the Ter- 
ritories. The amendment does not affect the appointment of officers 
connected with the Land Department or Indian service of the Govern- 
ment. The adoption of the amendment would not interfere with any 
officer heretofore appointed or prevent his reappointment at the expira- 
tion of his term if he had become a bona fide resident. 

I hold in my hand the declarations which were made four years ago 
by two representative bodies of American citizens, Hon. WILLIAM 
McKINLEY, now a leader in this House, as chairman of the committee 
on resolutions in the Republican convention which met in Chicago in 
1884, reported this resolution, which was adopted without a dissenting 
voice: 

Resolved, That the appointment by the President to offices in the Territories 
should be made from the bona fide citizens and residents of the Territories 
wherein they are to serve. 

If you look over the list of men who were voted for before that con- 
vention as candidates you will find they are among the ablest and the 
greatest men that this Republic has given to the world. 

I turn over only a few pages in this political manual and I find the 
following resolution, which was reported to the national Democratic 
convention which met in the same city six weeks later by Hon. Will- 
iam R. Morrison, then a member of Congress, a man who is univer- 
sally esteemed throughout this country: 

Resolved, That the selection of Federal officers for the Territories should be 
restricted to citizens previously resident therein, 

If you will look at the list of those who were balloted for before 
that convention you will find among them the names of some of the 
most illustrious men in America. The name at the head of the list 
is that of Grover Cleveland, who brought victory to his party for 
the first time in a quarter of a century; then comes Mr. Bayard, 
the distinguished Secretary of State; then Allen G. Thurman, the 
noblest Roman of them all;’’ then SAMUEL J. RANDALL, an honored 
member of this body, and JOHN G. CARLISLE, the present able Speaker 
of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, there will assemble again in a few days two repre- 
sentative bodies of the American people. While they will not elect 
the President of the United States, every one may safely predict that 
either the man who shall be named at the St. Louis convention or the 
man who shall be designated by the Chicago convention will be the 
President of the United States after the 4th of March next. This is 
an ominous time for Congress to act in this important matter. Though 
late, there is yet time to fulfill the terms of the pledge that was made 
to the people. These great political conventions that assemble quad- 
rennially in the United States are the grandest of all bodies of men that 
come together on the face of the globe. They are composed of the 
ablest and best. They come directly from the people. They are the 
index of the people’s wishes. They yield to the throbbings of public 
sentiment. These cotventions have given heed in the past to the de- 
mand for home rule in the Territories. I believe the conventions soon 
to assemble will declare in favor of the principle of the admission of 
new States and home rule in the Territories, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURROWS. If I can obtain the floor, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. h 

Mr. FORNEY. I trust the pes from Wyoming will have per- 
mission to print the residue of his remarks, I have already yielded to 
him, and I must now insist on my point of order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order now; there isa point 
of order pending. The Chair sustains the 1 of order. The gentle- 
man from New Seems [Mr. BUCHANAN] is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to strike out the last word, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman from New Jersey for his court- 
esy. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that President Cleveland intended to carry 
out the spirit of the resolution of the last Democratic convention. Pres- 
idents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur by expressions, and often 
in practice, though not directed by a political platform, proclaimed the 
wisdom of appointing the officers for the Territories from actual resi- 
dents. 

I have no doubt President after President in his daily prayers and 
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meditations has said over this matter, ‘‘ Lead me not into temptation,” 
Give me power to resist the importunities of politicians, of Senatorial 
delegations, of delegations from the House of Representatives, who in- 
sist on my sending out among the people of the Territories strangers as 
officers to govern them.’’ The qualifications should be prescribed by 
law, and not left in the discretion of the President. 

Of the twenty-five States admitted under the section of the Consti- 
tution providing for the admission of new States, Maine and West Vir- 
ginia were each organized out of a part of the territory included in one 
of the original thirteen States, and the Republicof Texas became aState 
under the terms of her annexation to the United States. These three 
had represented in whole or part old political jurisdictions. This table 
of the remaining twenty-two new States shows that there has been 
no rule established or followed with reference to the amount of pop- 
ulation required at the date of the admission of a new State. 


Table of new Slates, not including Maine, Texas, and West Virginia. 


¢ ¿2 = 
= © 
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33. 000 85, 425 
33, 000 73, 677 
83, 000 67, 000 
33, 000 45, 365 
35,000 76, 556 
35,000 63, 897 
35,000 35,512 
35. 000 34, 620 
S. 000 40,000 
40. 000 66, 557 
47,700 52,240 
47,700 65, 000 
70, 680 64, 000 
70,6 0 78,819 
70, 680 180, 000 
93, 423 92,597 
93, 423 120, 000 
93, 423 50, 000 
127, 381 107, 206 
127, 381 40, 000 
127, 381 100, 000 
131.425 100, 000 
E . 8 1, G8, 471 | 3,644, 655 
Average population at date of admission . 74,476 


Average population at the following census ......... e Eao ANGAR — 165. 666 
There is no rule, and probably never will be, as to what is requi 
for a Territory to obtain admission as a State. 
Senator Douglas on this question, speaking of the admission of Kan- 
sas, said: 

This objection in regard to the want of population was not deemed quite 
conclusive and insuperable when we passed the bill for the admission of Ore- 
gon here two years ago. 

My colleague thought it was very wrong to admit Oregon with so small a 
population. My answer was that while it was a good rule to require the ratio 
requisite for a member of Congress yet we had never adhered to that rule. 

* * > = * = * 
I helped to admit Florida into the Union when she had a population of 48,000, 
* « * * * * * 

I suppose two-thirds of the States of the Union have been admitted with less 
population than Kansas now has. I doubt whether more than two or three 
ever had as much. Ohio had nothing like it, probably not more than half. In- 
diana had about half, Illinois about half, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana about half. While I think it is not right to admit new States 
with too small a population—thirty or forty or fifty thousand—yet it has ever 
been done, and certainly, if the objection was not well taken to a population of 
forty or fifty thousand, it is not an insuperable objection when there are 109,000. 
Under these circumstances I think we had better waive these small technical 
objections and treat this question on its merits. 


A table before me makes a remarkable exhibit for the eight organized 
Territories. The population given is not based upon an actual census, 
bat the estimates are made upon information which appears to be reli- 
able. 


Area of the Terri- 
Act organ- Wales Estimated 3 
Territories. izing popula- | f pre 2 
Territory Square tion. one 
‘niles: Acres. 
New Mexico Sept. 9, 180 122,580 | 78,451,200 175, 000 | $60, 000, 000 
Utah. . Sept. 9. 180 84, 970 54,380, 800 200,000 . 000, 000 
Washington. | Mar: 2.183 69,180 | 44, 200 170,000 | 50,000,000 
Dakota.. Mar. 2,1861 | 149,100 | 95,424,000 600, 000 | 157,000, 000 
Arizona Feb. 24,1863 | 113,020 | 72, 800 92,000 | 26,313,000 
Idaho. Mar. 3, 1863 81. 800 | 54, 000 97,000 | 21,000,000 
Montana May 26,1864 | 146,080 | 93, 200 170,000 | 60,200, 000 
Wyoming. .. July 25, 1868 97,890 | 62, 000 100,000 | 33,000,000 
Tools bees lebe 24 00%, OUO |: 442. 000 


Xi. X——12 


This table shows an average population for each of the eight Terri- 
tories of 200,500, against the average of 74,500 population in each of 
the twenty-two States named at the date of their admission. 

Make two Dakotas and the average population would be 178,000. 

Omit Dakota with her large population and we will still have an 
average population for the remaining seven Territories of 143,000, or 
nearly double that of the average of the population of the States alluded 
to at the date of their admission. 

Notwithstanding the rapid growth that has usually taken place in a 
newState immediately after its admission, the facts show that the States 
of Illinois, Mississippi, and Florida had each been a State for at least 
ten years before it could claim a population of 100,000; and that Oregon 
owing to her remote situation from the line of immigration was a State 
for fifteen years before he population numbered 90,000. 

The results attained by the admission of new States have justified 
Congress in its action making their statehood possible. If this action 
has proven wise, there can be no doubt that the people of the eight ex- 
isting Territories are not only entitled to home government but that 
the people in each would be justified in asking for State government. 

The wealth of the Territories justifies home rule and shows that all 
the obligations imposed by statehood would not be a burden to either 
of them. 

The assessed valuation of the property in the tables before me is based 
upon the last official figures obtainable, and is believed to be com- 

tively accurate. This valuation dees not probably represent one- 
third of the actual valuation of the property. In several of the Ter- 
ritories railroad properties are not assessed and taxed, except on net 
or gross incomes. The same may be said of the property of mining 
companies and some other classes of corporations. 

Assuming an average levy in the several Territories for Territorial, 
municipal, and school purposes of fifteen mills, and we find that the 

arge sum of $6,637,000 is annually contributed for the support of gov- 
ernments and schools in the Territories. For all purposes affecting the 
government in these Territories Congress dees not make annual ap- 
propriations that aggregate more than $300,000, or less than 5 percent. 
of the amount raised by taxation in the Territories. 

Wyoming Territory expends annually for the purposes named about 
$600,000. Congress contributes to that Territory for the support of 
government in each year less than $30,000. 

I did not, Mr. Chairman, offer the amendment as a reflection on the 
Territorial officers of the several Territories. It would be an ungrace- 
ful act on my part to do so. As long as the law stands as it is now and 
the practice continues the same it is the right of all to seek and obtain 
these appointments. Many excellent men have been appointed and 
nave filled and are now filling the offices in a conscientious and cred- 
table manner. I would be false, however, to my convictions, formed 
after a residence in a Territory continuing through nearly a score of 
years, if I did not say that each Territory has citizens better qualified 
to fillevery office therein than any who may be selected outside of the 
Territory interested, and who must have their first experience under a 
Territorial system after theirappointment. Itis not in disparagement 
to the many good men holding office in the Territories to say that each 
Territory has men of affairs who have shown such capacity in busi- 
ness and professional life as qualifies them to fill any executive or ad- 


ministrative office, and lawyers who have been indorsed time and time 


again by the entire bar, without regard to party for appointment to the 
judgeships whose private and public life are above reproach, men of 
long practice under the Territorial system, and whose legal abilities are 
of such high order as to well qualify them for the judicial office. None 


have been more willing to condemn the present system than those who 


haveaccepted office and have become acquainted with the true condition 
of the Territories. 

Nearly every American statesman who has given expression to his 
views on the subject has declared that the present manner of selection 
of Territorial offices outside of the Territory in which they are to serve 
is wrong in principle and unjust to the people. These appointments 
are not made with the consent of the governed. The system is obnox- 
ious to the principle that the American is taught from his very infancy 
that the right of self-government is inherent. 

In the first few years of a Territorial existence, before the communi- 
ties therein have become fixed and homogeneous, there may be some 
excuse for the appointment of non-residents, but when these Territo- 
ries have grown in wealth and in law-abiding population, no good rea- 
son can be given for the continuation of the system. There are in 
these Territories as well organized communities as any that exist in the 
United States, 

: The Territories have time and time again asked that they might be 
permitted to select their own officers. Bills presented for this purpose 
never get beyond the committee-room. The change would take away 
a little political patronage from Washington, but it would lift the 
people of the Territories out of their anomalous condition of being free- 
men? living in and being citizens of the United States, without the 
power of self-government. These people have long been patient and 
law-abiding. 

Those who framed the American Constitution could not, from the 
very condition of things at that time, look forward and comprehend 


— 
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the existence of the great Territories of to-day. These Territories are 
several times as large in area ag the thirteen original States. They 
contain half as much population as these States did when they achieved 
their independence. Little did the fathers of the Republic think that 
such grand provinces would be governed by non-resident officers ap- 
pointed at the capital of the nation, which is on an average nearly as 
remote from the people governed, so far as miles are concerned, as the 
British Crown was from the American Colonies. 


The people of each of these Territories, in their petitions and me- 


morials to Congress setting forth the wrongs done them, could use the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, with slight changes, as 
most applicable to their condition, and declare: 

„The United States has refused assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for our public good. 

“The United States has made judges dependent upon her will, and 
for the tenure of their offices and the amount and payment of their 


es. 
They have from time to time superseded our own Legislature and 
declared themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 


Whatever.“ 
The Territorial system is an abnormal one. It should be short-lived, 


and no excuse should be made to prolong it a day longer than abso- 
lutely necessary to qualify a people for statehood. 

Mr. Madison, and there can be no higher authority in the discussion 
that took place over the admission of Tennessee, said of the Territorial 
condition: 

The inhabitants in that district. were in a degraded situation; at present they 
were deprived of a right essential to freemen—the right of being represented in 
Congress, Laws were made without their consent, or by their consent in part 
only. An exterior authority appointed their executive, which was not analo- 


a 
us to the other parts of the United States and not justified by anything but 
= obvious and imperious necessity. s 


Sixty years later, in the Senate of the United States, in discussing 
the Kansas question, Mr Collamer, of Vermont, said: 


The Territorial condition is not one which it is desirable to extend. Itis an 
unnatural condition in our Government—that people have never yet had the 
advantage of choosing their own government, their own executive, or having 
their own judic: A Mead eet 

They desire to enabled some time or other, and they consider this the 
proper time, having the population, to have the privilege of governing them 
selves in this country as other people do. 


Kansas had then been a Territory only six years, and no claim was 
made at that time that her population exceeded 100,000. 

Can not the people of these Territories be trusted? They are the 
sons and daughters of the various States of the Republic removed only 
to the Territories. The people have for a hundred years been educated 
for republican institutions. The Republic is the wonder of the world. 
It has been made possible by the trust it has reposed in its own people. 
At the laying of the corner-store of the Catholic University in this city 
a few days ago Bishop Spaulding used these eloquent words: 


Above all. who could have believed that a form of government rarely tried, even 
in small states, and when tried found practicable only for brief periods, would 
here become so stable, so strong, that every hamlet, every village, is self-poised 
and manages its own affairs?’ The achievement is greater than we are able to 
know; nor does it lie chiefly in the millions who, coming from many lands, have 
here made homes and found themselves free; nor in the building of cities, the 
clearing of forests, the draining of swamps, the binding of two oceans, and the 
opening of lines of rapid communication in =r direction. 

Not to numbers or wealth do we owe our significance anong the nations, but 
to tlie — —— we i —— —— rine lawis ct agar pe bez ayi and 
religious z a people can © prosperous: g and pre- 

3 king or standing army; that the state and the church can 
move in — 1 — orbits and still co-operate for the common welfare; that men 
of different races and beliefs: may live together in peace; that in spite of au ab- 
pulation and of wealth, and of the many evils 


normally rapid increase of 
ng tendency is to sanity of thought and ment, 
e 
the 


thence resulting, the 
thus plainly manifesting the vigor of our life and institutions; that the govern- 
ment of the majority, where men put their trust in God and im knowledge, isin 
the end the rnment of and the wise. 

We have thus helped to estab. confidence in human nature; to prove that 
man’s instincts, like the laws of nature,are conservative; to show that the en- 
thusiasts who would overturn. everything, destroy everything, have no abid- 
ing place or influence in the affairs of a people, as volcanic and cyclonic 

are but transitory and superficial in their action upon the We 

ave shown, in a word, that under a popular government, where men are 

faithful and intelligent, it is as impossible that society should become chaotic 

as that the planets should dissolve into star dust. It is difficult torealize what 

an advanee this is on all previous views of political life, how full it is of prom- 

— — —— with the sentiments- of the noblest minds in every part of 
ie worid, 

`Mr. Chairman, we all agree that the best government of all govern- 
ments is that, which is derived directly from the people. The best 
models under this Republicare those of the New England States. The 
people there carry out to perfection the town and county idea. The 
towns and counties, as well as the State, select their own officers. 
These towns make the county and the counties the State after the man- 
ner that the States make the Republic. In this way all are trusted; 
all the people, the lowest and the highest, are called upon to take part 
in selecting the smallest town officers as well as in the selecting of 
persons to fill the most exalted places. 5 ; 

Our people—I mean the people of the Territories—are restricted in 
their powers in this regard, for the reason that they do not under the 
organic act have the power to fill by election any Territorial offices that 
may be created by a Territorial statute. The only officers that they 


are authorized to select at a Territorial election are the Delegates they 
send here to represent them on this floor. It is true that they are per- 
mitted to select county and district officers, but all the Territorial of- 
ficers must be selected by the governor, who may be a non-resident, 
and confirmed by the council. What condition of things by reason of 
these restrictions do we find? Take Dakota, for example. The gov- 
ernor of that Territory has the selection of over one hundred Terri- 
torial officers. Not one of these officers expend a cent of Government 
money or perform a duty under a United States law. The legislative 
body, including both council and house, consists of only seventy-two 
members. 

If the governor should be so inclined he could accomplish almost any- 
thing that he might desire in the way of legislation through the medium 
of the patronage afforded by these appointments. He is not responsible 
to the people over whom he has been called to govern, What might 
be true in Dakota might also be true toa greater degree in the other 
seven Territories, for in each of these the Legislature is only half as 
large as that of Dakota. 

If the rule suggested in the following extracts from a speech deliv- 
ered by the late Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, could be followed, the 
question. of home rule would not be long denied, as each Territory 
would soon take its proper place in the list of American States. 

Senator Howe, on the bill for the admission of Colorado, said: 

We have no general law which determines when our children, the children 
of the Republic, shall become of age and shall have the right to set up for them- 
selves. We have been in the habit of fixing that time as each individual child 
came forward to claim it. Another child is here to-day asking to be emanci- 
pated from parentalauthority, so to speak, of the United States; willing still to be 
aoe but wanting, like other emancipated children, the right to guide her- 
1 have but one test by which to judge for myself when this thing we call a 
State ought to be admitted or not. Whenever I find a community friendly to 
the United States and able to pay the hl oan adr their own government, de- 
fray the charges of their own control, if they say they are willing to do it Lam 
not the man to forbid them, If my own judgment is not quite in accord with 
theirs, if I find a pretty spirited anda pretty plucky people saying that they 
are equal to the work of self-government, when I am not quite satisfied of the 
fact myself, I rather yield my own opinion to theirs. Iwould rather encourage 
a little ambition of this kind than discourage it. 

These Territories are growing rapidly. The people are moving for- 
ward and are taking advanced steps in that class of legislation that 
protects all in the enjoyment of equal rights. There is no discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color. All who choose to make homes within 
their borders receive a most cordial welcome. 

The American idea that public schools prepare children to grow into 
liberty-loving men and women, and fit them for republican institutions, 
has been put into actual practice. Without a permanent school fund 
and without Government aid large sums are expended each year in the 
maintenance of schools for all children of the school age. Wyoming 
spends $28 annually per capita on the average attendance of the chil- 
dren in her publie schools, Arizona nearly double as much, Dakota $26, 
and each of the other Territories nearly or quite as much. In addition 
to the public schools, universities; agricultural colleges, and industrial 
schools are maintained in several of the Territories. The various re- 
ligious denominations vie with each other in the establishment and sup- 
port of churches and educational institutions. 

The Territories are populated with an enterprising people. They 
have accomplished more ina score of years than was thought possi- 
ble in acentury. The sixteen hundred thousand of intelligent 
ple living in the Territories, the thousand millions of dollars of accu- 
mulated wealth, the railroad systems measuring nearly 15,000 miles, 
half as great as that of the entire United States in 1860, and the other 
great business enterprises of these Territories demand home rule, and 
a more comprehensive government than that afforded under the Terri- 
torial system. 

Theoldest of the Territories; New Mexico and Utah, have remained 
in the Territorial condition for nearly forty years, the youngest, Wy- 
oming, nearly twenty years. Children, since their organization, have 
been born and grown to manhood and womanhood. If it were in my 
power before this Congress, so crowded with business, adjourns, the two 
Dakotas and the seven other Territories would be offered acts under 
which they could becomeStates. Each hasserved a full apprenticeship 
of preparation; each is ready for State government. Thereshould be no 
exception made inany case if the people of each Territory should show 
a willingness to comply with the conditions that might be required. 
Unfortunately history shows that no new State has been admitted be- 
cause of its own preparation. Then States were admitted in pairs to 
maintain the balance of power between slavery and freedom, in the an- 
nexation of new territory, as war measures, or to give a party in power 
additional political strength. 

The Territories will probably be required to wait for admission until 
one political party has control of the President and both branches of- 
Congress, or until by a system of legislative jugglery they may be 
made to balance each other on a political teeter-board. I had hoped 
until the opportune time arrived for their admission the small conces- 
sion towards self-government proposed by the amendment would be 
granted without an objection. It is the old story: a power once ex- 
ercised is rarely. surrendered without objection. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: When the President of the United States in Decem- 
ber last communicated his regular annual message to Congress it was 
found to be devoted exclusively to the subject of war rates of taxation 
and tothe surplus revenues which were being steadily accumulated in 
the For some years these have been the chief questions in 
the minds of men and in the platforms of political parties. The Dem- 
ocratic party has steadily urged the reduction of the surplus by a re- 
duction of taxes upon the necessities of life; and the Republican party 
has promised to reduce the surplus, without, however, clearly defining 
the mode. On few occasions, perhaps, in the history of our country 
has a communication from its Chief Executive been greeted with such 
extravagant denunciations as hailed this message from the Democratic 
President, Those of our people who consider themselves benefited by 
reason of the taxation upon imports filled the land with clamor, and 
the chiefrepresentative of that class of our countrymen, although travel- 
ing ostensibly for pleasure in a foreign land, saw fit to meet the message 
of the President with a special communication trom the city of Paris. 

But, sir, when the people came to consider the message of the Presi- 
dent they found it a reasonable document. They could see nothing un- 
reasonable in the proposition toreduce the surplus in the Treasury, and 
to do so by a reduction of taxes upon the necessaries of life, especially 
when the degree of reduction recommended would still leave taxes on 
imports, with a prudent regard for our present conditions, higher than 
they were at periods in our history when they were said by 
these people to be sufficiently protective and when the differences be- 
tween us and our foreign competitors were far greater than they are 
now. Therefore, upon the sober second thought! of the people, the 
message ofthe President met with great favor. So marked was this 
that our political opponents soon sought some new point of attack along 
the Democratic line; and the chief of the opposing forces, who had 
rushed so valiantly into the fight, sent a letter which was practically 
a letter of resignation, withdrawing altogether from the contest for that 
position which previously he had seemed to covet. 

In the due course of events the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which the President’s message and recommendations were referred, 
brought into this House the bill now under consideration proposing a 
reduction of taxes. This latterly has been made the occasion of vio- 
lent assaults and of most extravagant assertions. But since the people 
have had an opportunity to examine the bill and meditate upon it, they 
find that it is a bill which falls far short of even the conservative rec- 
ommendations of the President. The President rightly expressed the 
desire of the Democratic party that surplus taxes should be reduced 
at this time solely by a lowering of taxation upon the necessaries of 
life: but as a concession at this juncture from our professed preferences 
we have incorporated in the bill now before the House a reduction of 
nearly $25,000, 000 of the internal-revenue taxes—that part of our war 
taxes which has been the chief subject of reductions in past years. 
And we find that the people, having approved of the message of the 
President, are now beginning all over the country to approve of the bill 
proposed by the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—a measure which, as I stated, is even more conservative than 
the propositions of the President. 

The contest we are having is mainly over the tariff part of the bill, 
and it is well for us, Mr. Chairman, to consider for a moment the com- 
position of our present tariff law. It consists of threestrata. It con- 
sists, first, of the revenue tariff, which was adopted in 1857. Added to 
this we have the combined revenue and protective tariff increase 
adopted in 1861. This was professedly higher than was then needed 
for protective purposes alone. That was before the adoption of the 
homestead law, and at that time the Government had been relying for 
its revenues largely on the proceeds of the sales of the publie lands; 
but that source of revenue had measurably failed for the time being, 
falling from $11,000,000 and $8,000,000 a year to less than $1,060,000 
by 1861. The great prosperity of the people had led to extravagant 
speculation in land, and the short panic of 1857 led to a cessation 
of investments of this kind. Our deficiencies during these years 
just prior to 1861 just about equaled the falling off of the receipts 
from this source. ‘The increase of these receipts in 1856 and 1857 had 
led Congress to think that the reduction of taxes made in 1857 could be 
safely and permanently made. 


Then, after the tariff increase of 1861, there came our civil war, 

and by successive acts the tariff was increased strictly for revenue pur- 

Most of these increases were to enable the manufacturers to 

stand the internal taxes laid during these years upon their products, 

and to compensate also, so long as such taxes should last, for those taxes 
which were laid upon incomes, occupations, etc. 

Now, long after all the internal war taxes have been taken off of the 
manufactured goods, long after the war taxes have been taken from 
the incomes of our manufacturers and others, and when there is no 
longer any tax on the occupation of any citizen except in the busi- 
ness of tobacco and spirits, we yet find that substantially in all these 
branches of business in which the war increases of the tariff afford 

rotection and advantages the rates of taxation continue as high and 
re even been in many cases made higher than they were in 1862, 
1864, and 1866. If the internal taxes of 1866 were still in force our 
receipts now would be, at therate then paid, over $900,000,000 per an- 
num. If this were needed we could not complain. If the tariff increases 
were needed to offset the nearly 8220, 000, 000 that this would embrace of 
direct taxes upon manufactured products alone we could not complain. 
But when there is not a cent of those and other taxes remaining to off- 
set which the present rates on competing imports were laid, when they 
were noteven professed to be needed for protection, as I will fully show 
later on, and when now only the small remaining remnant of internal 
taxes are now spoken of as War taxes,” and these war-tariff taxes are 
sought to be retained for purposes of monopoly, I solemnly protest 
against it. It is this part of the tariff that we seek to reduce just a 
little, and so little that it will unquestionably show, if our opponents ge- 
ject it, their devotion, under whatever pretense they may assume, to 
monopoly pure and simple. 

Sir, when a contest is made over a reduction of this character, over 
a reduction of this part of the present tariff system, it truly involves a 
great principle, as stated by my esteemed and distinguished friend from 
Ohio [ Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. It will not do to pitch the fight, as the gen- 
tleman does, upon the ultimate aimsand wishes of any part of the great 
mass of people who demand the passage of a bill like this. Of course 
any reduction of excessive rates of tariff taxation is in the direction“ 
offree trade. I do not seek to conceal my own belief in the wisdom of 
the greatest possible freedom of trade from all hindrances and restric- 
tions. But the question is, are you in favor of any freedom of trade? 
You are friendly to the tariff, but are you friendly toa reduction of the 
tariff? Are you willing even at this late day to repeal even a part of 
the war part of the tariff increases? We are not going to increase the 
internal taxes. Sir, for many years our tariff taxes must furnish rev- 
enues for at least $50,000,000 annually in excess of all of our ordinary 
civil expenditures. How can we have free trade? If we untax raw 
materials to help our laborers and consumers we must tax finished prod- 
ucts, Shall we restrict trade, even home trade, in order to oppress our 
own people and to keep up a wretched political combine which is buta 
busmess trust? To oppose this bill because of a contest that ultimately 
may and will arise when the public debt ispaid and the pensionsare all 
paidand but little revenue is needed is to evade the presentissue. Here 
is where the gentleman [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] states the case wrongly, 
and by so doing and by acting as hisside seems determined to act, they 
are doing all that lies in the power of man to force the people to choose 
sharply between free trade and our present most unconscionable system 
of monopolies. 

Sir, there are three kinds of protection. There is what may be called 
a rational system of protection. That was the protective part of the 
tariff system practiced by our fathers at the close of the Revolutionary 
war when they felt the temporary need of some industrial defense as a 
war measure to encourage and secure certain industries necessary tosup- 
ply us with a few indispensable articles. Washington pointed out that 
either Government had to conduct them or they had to be encouraged 
as pursuits of the people; but he warned his countrymen against forc- 
ing” anything. We are lacking in industrial data of that period, but 
when we see how much higher the interest on money and the rates 
of wages are now in the new States and in the Territories than they 
are in the older States, we may safely conclude that the differences be- 
tween the cost of production in this country and in Europe was much 
greater then than they are now. What rate was considered adequate 
then? Atthat time and under those circumstances rates of protec- 
tion of from 5 to 10 per cent. were considered adequate. The idea was 
to enable manufacturers to pay their workmen the standard of wages 
that existed in this country (and certainly no laws can increase the 
standard) and to equalize the difference in the charges for the use of 
money. Dangerous and faulty as such a beginning may be, yet, if 
confined to this limit, it left no margin for monopoly. It formed no 
basis and afforded no temptation for a trust,“ and we had none. It 
enabled the people to possess the necessary industries without enabling 
the industries to possess the people. 

Then, sir, there is another idea of protection, which is not one of de- 
fense or of independence; but which may be called the commercial 
doctrine of protection. It is employed for the establishment of a va- 
riety of industries whether the country needs them or not, and in the 
face of the fact that we can for the time being procure their products more 
cheaply by exchange than wecan by domestic production. This doctrine 
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of protection generally pretends only to foster those industries which we 
arenaturally adapted to sustain. Like the former doctrine it only asks 
to cover the difference in the cost of production, and until recent years 
it has never claimed that the protection should be more than temporary. 

The trouble with this is twofold—first, in due time a nation will get 
the diversity of industries naturally suited to it without the cost of pre- 
mature fostering; and second, the beneficiaries of this legislation, like 
all recipients of class legislation, are never satisfied with their first de- 
mands or with the satisfaction of their real needs, but they continue 
to clamor for more, they never say enough,“ and they soon begin to 
look around for allies to help them to continue and to increase their 
exactions. This is, at its beginning, a foolish policy of protection; and 
it soon becomes the third and last species of protection, which is a policy 
contended for by the privileged classes for purposes of monopoly. 

This is the kind of protection we have to-day—a policy under which 
the privileged industries enjoyed great advantages until production 
caught up with consumption; and then, in order to prevent competition 
they began, With that wonderful capacity of our people to combine for 
a common purpose, to enter upon the era of combinations and trusts. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is not only a foolish but it is a wicked policy of 
protection that it behooves a people to preventor toescape from. That 
we are in this condition to-day is so plain a fact that no fair and ra- 
tional man will question it for a moment. 

Sir, in dealing with these questions or with these different phases 
of the protection question the two great political parties have always 
as now shown their true animus and principles. At this time we rec- 
ognize that some industries are more or less dependent for existence 
upon the maintenance of a certain degree of protection. We are deal- 
ing with an existing system and we have proceeded with great caution 
in such cases as these. The idea, however, that rates are to be ap- 
portioned as favors, or as salaries are equalized, as if the manufacturers 
were rendering a public service instead of following a private busi- 
ness—an idea quite prevalent among them—this idea has been disre- 
garded, and as a rule luxuries have been left high and necessaries of 

ife have been prudently reduced. But whatever the question or the 
period of time, the tendency of the Republican party is to make rates 
as high as the people can be persuaded or hoodwinked to stand, and 
the tendency of the Democratic party is to make them as low as the 
people need to stand. The inherent tendency to centralize wealth as 
well as power characterizes our political opponents, and the opposite 
tendency steadily characterizes ourselves. These propositions are, in 
my opinion, thoroughly shown by the present law, the bill, the com- 
mittee reports, and by the speeches upon the respective sides. 

Sir, in America there is no public or political necessity for the in- 
dustrial and social blight of a privilege-giving and monopoly-breeding 
system of excessive tariff taxation as is supposed to exist in some of the 
foreign countries. We can understand how, among the crowding and 
hostile nations of Europe they may build up high tariffs as blind ex- 
pressions of their animosities. We can understand why Germany 
with her peculiar populations recently united, and composed of discor- 
dant elements, for the purpose of strengthening the throne by the crea- 
tion of a great privileged class, with the idea of making the throne a 
source of privilege and power, should make concessions and grant 
subsidies. We can readily understand how Italy may pursue the 
same policy, and with millions of men under arms they need also to 
utilize every possible source of revenue. But in America the condi- 
tions are different. Our people and institutions are homogeneous, 
our Treasury is bursting with surplus revenues, and never in our his- 
tory was our country so fraternally united as now. The continued 
unification of our people, and the perpetuity of our Government will 
be best promoted by giving privileges to none, by enacting fair and 
equal laws, and by building upon the everlasting basis of justice and 
equality. [Applause.] 

We need no such props or systems as are required to sustain emper- 
ors and kings. We need no classification of our citizens. But, sir, 
our Republican friends are contending for this part of the protective 
system and we are contendingagainst it. It is altogether an erroneous 
system of statesmanship; and whatever may be the basic principles 
upon which the Democratic party may be established, certainly noth- 
ing is more fundamental or true of that party than that it is opposed 
and has always been opposed to all forms and phases of privilege and 
inequality. 

In seeking to bring our commercial and fiscal affairs back to the eco- 
nomical and moderate conditions suited to peace we adopt the cautious 
and prosaic methods of reform. 

It is one of the characteristics, Mr. Chairman, of those who engage 
in the defense of a bad cause to indulge in abuse and extravagant state- 
ment. Sir, one of the first statements that were promulgated by our 
opponents in this discussion was that the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee,with an imperiousness unprecedented, 
voted not only against granting `“ hearings’’ to the representatives of 
the various industries of the country, but that we even denied the peo- 
ple the great constitutional right of presenting petitions. Every one 


of the Republican members of che Ways and Means Committee have 
sought to prejudice public sentiment against this bill by signing a re- 
port containing these statements, dressed up in lurid colors. I first 
consider the latter one. 


Sir, how strange it must seem to the people of this country when 
they learn, asis the case, and as I have the record here to show, that the 
proposition to admit petitions was never brought into question. How 
strange it must seem when they learn, as I have the record here to 
show, that the proposition that was brought up before the Committee on 
Ways and Means was an entirely different one, and that upon this 
wholly different proposition our associates deliberately found a most 
opprobrious charge. 

I see my distinguished friend, a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. KELLEY], moving uneasily in his seat, and I will read 
the gentleman’s own record upon this subject before I get through. 

Mr. KELLEY rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do not yield to the gentle- 
man now. He can answer after I tinish my statement. 

There was a proposition made, as if to lay the basis of a charge for 
political advantage, as to an order of proceeding in committee. This 
proposition sought to dislocate petitions entirely from the subjects to 
which they related, and to this the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee objected. We insisted, instead, that petitions 
should be read, if gentlemen needed to call them up, in the order of the 
consideration of the subjects to which they related. Here is a resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]: 

Resolved, That various requests having been made to the committee by per- 
sons representing themselves to be interested in industries which may be affected 
8 provisions of the bill under consideration, to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue,” asking to be heard 
orally before the committee, the committee now determines that it will receive 
such written or printed communications as any one may desire to file, but it de- 
clines to hear orally any one not a member of the committee; and the clerk of 
the committee is hereby directed to notify those who haye requested, or may 
hereafter request, oral hearings of this resolution, 

To this resolution the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ke] 
ora the following amendment, which is the proposition we vo 

own: 

And that at the opening of each session of the committee the clerk shall pro- 
ceed to read to the committee the statements and protests received during the 
interregnum. 

It will be clearly seen that the only question presented by theanrend- 
ment is one relating to the order of business. The question was 
whether the statements, arguments, and petitions should be considered 
by the committee as a body before we reached the subjects to which 
they related and be used as a block and obstruction to our ever getting 
to the various subjects at all. The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee voted against their being thus read and used before reaching 
the place and topics to which they related. Were they to be read 
first and then not read subsequently? This would leave the impres- 
sion faint and vagueon the mind. Were they to be read first and also 
subsequently? This would needlessly consume time. I submit that 
what we voted down was simply a question of the order of procedure, 
upon which question our proposition was to give to these papers their 
proper position and their full force and effect, while the proposition 
of our opponents was to dislocate the papers from the subjects to which 
they might relate, to destroy their real force and effect, and touse them 
simply as instruments of obstruction to all progress with the subject 
of tariff reform in the committee. 

I aow yield to my friend from Pennsylvania if he desires to makea 
remark. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman from Arkansas whether any 
counter-proposition of any kind was tendered to the minority when they 
asked that the appeals made might be brought to the attention of the 
committec. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Yes, sir; you were told that 
they would be entirely welcome. I with general assent told you so 
myself, and that we only desired you would bring them in in connection 
with the subject to which the particular petition was intended to re- 
late. We gave you a cordial invitation to do that. 

a KELLEY. The gentleman from Arkansas may have conde- 
scended 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There was no condescension; 
it was entirely proper. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the chairman of that committee, its organ, of- 
fered nc opportunity to bring to the ears of that committee the peti- 
tions, memorials, and remonstrances that were committed to our care. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Why, the resolution adopted is 
a distinct invitation. At no time was a paper called tor or produced 
in going over the bill and the slightest objection offered. We even had 
them classified for you, and in order to give the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority an opportunity to consider all these matters, this bill, brought 
into committee on the Ist or 2d of March was not taken out of the com- 
mittee until the Ist or 2d day of April; and we offered to hold night ses- 
sions to consider petitions and memorials and everything connected 
with the bill. We asked leave to sit during the sessions of the House 
and your side objected to it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman not remember that the regular 
meetings of the committee were abandoned and were fixed to be held 
only when the chairman should summon the committee together? Not 
merely from Tuesday to Thursday or from Thursday to Tuesday passed, 
but weeks passed consecutively in which the minority had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting officially, 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. No, sir; I do not. I remem- 
ber distinctly, Mr. Chairman, that no postponement ever took place ex- 
cept at the request of the gentlemen of the minority and to serve their 
expressed convenience. They wanted a statement printed when there 
had been submitted to them on the 1st of March, the day they got the 
bill, a statement of the whole effect upon the revenue. This statement 
in detail and in full was also indorsed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the 14th of March; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania had the 
candor to apologize to the committee for his complaints and to admit 
that for ten days or a week he had kept that statement and never opened 
its leaves. [Applause. ] 

Mr. REED. Before the applause subsides I want to suggest that 
the pamphlet was put into our hands with astatement that the figures 
were going to be verified by the Treasury Department, and, therefore, 
until they were verified, we all laid them aside; and if the gentleman 
undertakes to say to the House that in the Committee on Ways and 
Means petitions were read at the time the items were considered, if he 
undertakes to say there was any consideration of this bill in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, if he undertakes to say that there was any 
explanation of facts or reasons for the changes proposed in the bill, he 
is mistaken. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I can not yield to the gentle- 
man for a speech. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I desire to say I made no apology for not hay- 
ing read a pamphlet which I was told was incomplete. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, Ah, Mr. Chairman, I will not 

t up a dispute with my friend from Pennsylvania. It may not have 
ae strictly an apology, but the gentleman will remember that he 
made an acknowledgment that he had had the statement all the time, 
and had forgotten all about it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I had it, but had not read it, because I was told it 
was to be substituted by a pamphlet, the figures of which the Treasury 
Department would have verified. I was waiting until the majority 
kave us the official information in that form. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Why, sir, it may not be worth 
while to devote time to these matters, but the record is very plain, and 
it is the reverse, and I say it in no offensive sense, of the statements of 
the gentlemen. The pamphlet that the gentlemen speak of ina 
slighting way is a full and complete statement, compiled for the com- 
mittee in the way always observed, exclusively from official data, and 
by the chief clerk of the committee, Mr. Talbot, who, as every mem- 
ber will gladly admit, is one of the most competent, skilled, accurate, 
and responsible men ever associated with this branch of the public 
business, After the almost innumerable calculations had been gone 
over by the experts of the Treasury Department, the Secretary of the 
Treasury says: 

With the exception of a few unimportant errors, these tables, as printed, ap- 
pear to be arithmetically correct. 8 

And I think the chances are even, Mr. Chairman, that in these un- 
important paiticnlars’’ the Department experts were mistaken. 

As further evidence of the mere captiousness of the representative 
elements of the other side of the House—of their willingness to do 
anything and to say anything to prevent the slightest progress in the 
way of a reduction of the tariff—I will refer briefly to their statement 
that they were without information to guide them in the consideration 
of the bill. Sir, this might have been said by diligent men in 1866, 
but it can not be said now. In that year we established the Bureau of 
Statistics for the special purpose of providing such information. The 
imports, rates of duty, cost of foreign articles, are all given. Our ex- 
ports and selling prices are all given. This and much other data is 
tabulated as to countries, ports, and in various other ways. In 1883 
this data was all tabulated down to date, topically, by the Treasury 
Department in Evans’s Imports, etc., and subsequent reports bring the 
lata down to the present date. We have the very able report of Hon. 
David A. Wells, discussing this whole question of tax-reform. We have 
the “‘ hearings * and report of the Tariff Commission, and since that 
time the census report of 1880 has been completed. The volume on 
manufactures embraces over twelve hundred pages. Thaton agricult- 
ure embraces about as much, and the volume on labor amounts to some 
right hundred or nine hundred pages. Other volumes give relevant and 
importantinformation. We have consular reports almost without num- 
ber. The Agricultural Department has become far more statistical than 
formally. The Bureauof Labor, presided over bya statistician of great 
ability and experience, has been created and has furnished us with 
masses of data. The “hearings” extended by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses—both Dem- 
ocratic—are in printand at command. The archives of the committee 
contain papersand arguments upon almost every questioninvolved. But 
more information is wanted and no action. We are wanted to hear and 
wait and wait and hear until the privileged classes shall consent to a re- 
duction of tarifftaxes. AsSecretary Folgersaid, their consent will never 
be given. The only trouble is that we have more data now than any 
living man can fully utilize, and no willingness or disposition on the 
part of our opponents to take a single step or to permit one to be taken 
to keep even their own former pledges to relieve the people. They 
have finally left the people and yielded fully to the most preposterous 


demands of the monopolies, and by this system of fanciful and extrava- 
gant statements they areseeking now, as.u times they have sought 
by these and other methods, to divert the minds of the people from the 
true state of affairs. There was sure to come atime when you had to 
go back at least to simply protective rates of tariff taxation, or yield 
to the monopolies and refuse to go back. That time finally came in 
1883, asI will fally show later on, and then you became, gentlemen, a 
new party from the old Republican party, or at least different from its 
professions and promises from 1861 to 1883. You had been the party 
of protection. You are now the party of monopoly. The protective 
principle has led to its final and worst consequences and conclusions, 
and the question now is, shall they continue without abatement ? 

Gentlemen say that we shall embarrass the administration of cus- 
toms laws by confusing terms and provisions. They know that the 
administrative part of the bill is substantially the former Hewitt ad- 
ministrative bill that they all approved of, and that every administra- 
tive feature in this bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He discusses the matter without complaintin his letter of March 
14, printed with the statement we furnished you and given also in 
the report of the majority of the committee. With a month given to 
you to point out defects, you never once even attempted to show such 
defects, and yet gentlemen makesuch statements in general terms, still 
avoiding specifications, and seek to prove them by complaining that 
we refused to take up their time in consideration in committee. 

Boasting that for years you have stood here like a stone wall ob- 
structing and preventing all reductions such as are now proposed, you 
yet profess, by reproaching us, whose earnest and repeated efforts you 
have defeated, that such failure is reprehensible, lightly regarding the 
fact that you have steadily prevented the subject from going to the 
Senate, which you have controled and do now control, in the only way 
it can reach that body, namely, as coming from the House, where you 
would have that entire charge of the subject which you have said and 
now say is all you ask in order to formulate your views. If the con- 
trol of both bodies is a logical prerequisite to the formulation of a 
measure, we could have so pleaded, as you now do. z 

If the control of only one body imposes that duty you have been so 
situated during all these years of obstruction. Judge us frankly, 
gentlemen, by your own standard of judgment and submit yourselves 
to the same rule. For now three Congresses we have met the issue by 
formulating tariff bills, and you have avoided it by refusing to let your 
own Senate get control of it. Again we throw down the gauntlet to 
you, and again we ask you to let the subject pass over to the Chamber 
you control, or to offer some substitute of relief here. We might have 
objected to the subject going into the hands of a Republican Senate, 
ops penteme, with what grace, propriety, or reason can you object 
to that? 
` I now pass, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration more particularly 
of the reckless statements made by the gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House about the rates fixed by the bill. The minority repre- 
sent in their report that all the schedules are affected. They say, on 
page 18 of the report, in speaking of the bill: 

It undertakes to revise our entire revenue system; substantially all of the 
tariff schedules are affected; both classification and rates are changed. 

The present law is a substitute for all of our former tariff Jaws, and 
it was passed only five years ago. At the very beginning of the act it 
declared that— 


The following sections shall constitute and be a substitute for Title XX XIII 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


There has scarcely been a Republican platform from that day to this 
that has not complained of the ‘‘inequalities’’ of this act, of its awk- 
ward, blundering, and ‘‘incongruous”’ provisions, and said that it 
should be revised.“ It will be noted that they always speak of 
revision“ instead of ‘‘reduction;’’ but it wou d seem from what the 
Republicans themselves say of the clumsy character of the present law 
that it were no sacrilege to touch it. On the same page of their report 
the minority, in speaking of the bill, say: 

If enacted into law it will disturb every branch of business, retard mannfact- 


ures and agricultural prosperity, and seriously impair our industrial independ- 
ence. 


They further say: 

The bill is a radical reversal of the tariff poticy of the country. * * * 

2 does not correct the irregularities of the present tariff; it only aggravates 
em. 

Its construction takes no account of the element of labor which enters into 
production, and in a number of instances makes the finished or advanced prod- 
uct free or dutiable at a less rate than the materials from which it is made. 

The poor man’s blanket,” which the majority has made a burning issue for 
so many years, is made to bear the same rate of duty as the rich man’s. 

It is marked with a sectionalism which every patriotic citizen must deplore. 

Here are enough charges, Mr. Chairman, to kill the billif only truein 
part, and I sabmit that they leave the gentlemen who make themin | 
very bad shape if they are not true. Most of them are simple ques- 
tions of fact, about which there is no excuse forerror. Others are mat- 
ters of opinion about which gentlemen are liable to differ. 

Let us consider first the statement of fact that all the schedules are 
affected and the entire revenue system revised, both as to rates and 
classifications, and along with this the opinion expressed that all the 
industries in these respective schedules are thereby condemued to 
serious injury if not to ruin. 
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Sir, our tariff is divided into fourteen 
include the free-list it makes fifteen. 


Schedule A.—Chemical products. 
Schedule B.—Earthenware and glassware, 
Schedule C.—Metals. 

Schedule D.—Wood and woodenware. 
Schedule E.—Sugar. 


great schedules, and if we 
These schedules are: 


Schedule J.—Hemp, jute, and flax goods. 
Schedule K.—Wool and woolens. 
Schedule L.—Silk and silk goods. 
Schedule M.—Books, paper, etc. 
Schedule N.—Sundries, 

The free-list. 

These are the schedules the minority say have been thrown into great 
disorder, making no exceptions; and under these are assembled the in- 
dustries which they say this bill would consign to a common ruin. 
The statements made in the report of the Republican members of the 
committee have been repeated, embelished, and attempts have been 
made to enlarge upon them by nearly every gentleman who has spoken 
upon the opposite side of the House. These statements are made by 
gentlemen who pose before the country as men of information and as 
the ial guardians of great public interests. Iaver, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that an examination of indisputable facts of 
record will show that our opponents are characterized by a reckless- 
ness, not to say 4 wantonness of statement that accurate and prudent 
men do not indulgein, that no cause can justify, and that no good cause 
can inspire. 

Take Schedule L, that of silk and silk goods, and let us examine 
into the changes we have made and the ruin we have wrought here, as 
alleged by the minority of the committee. Sir, under this head there 
were 382 productive establishments in 1879, as shown by the census 
of 1880. ‘There is subject to ruin a capital of over $19,000,000; over 
9,000 men, 16,000 women, and 5,000 children, a total of 31,335 hands, 
are to be deprived of employment that adds to our national wealth“ 
over $41,000,000 of products every year—the business is larger now— 
and their earnings were $9,146,705. What happy homes are destroyed! 
What a doleful picture we have of the hum of industry hushed and 
the great factories standing, grim monuments of disaster and of Demo- 
cratic folly. Why, sir, we have not changed a classification or lowered 
asingle rate. We have not touched the schedule. In the matter of 
gloves made of silk, and that might have been involved elsewhere, we 
took particular pains to keep them at the 50 per cent. rate laid upon 
the general merchandise of this schedule. 

I will not say that gentlemen knew that we had not changed this 
schedule when they said we had done so. I infer that in their blind 
opposition to any tariff reduction they just struck out without reading 
the bill and studied only the art of making extravagant assertions and 
of charging ignorance upon their Democratic associates. We could have 
made reductions greatly to the relief of the buyers of silks and to the 
relief of the labor employed in making the Our imports last 
year were over $30,000,000, and our rate of duty was 49.71 per cent. 
This is more than enough to cover the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad and itis a serious embargo upon the consumption 
of silk goods of domestic as well as of foreign manufacture. It is more 

- than twice as much as all the labor thereis in the goods; but we must 
have revenue, and we prefer to keepa high tax onsilks. Itisahardship 
on labor to have a high tax on the products of their labor, but in this 
case they must stand it. These mills consumed in 1879 $22,000,000 
and a little over of material. This includes cost of capital and excepts 
wages. We legislated into their pockets, as shown by their receipts and 
returns, some $10,000,000 over and above all this and above what 
they paid their hands. The Republicans say they did this for the la- 
borers. But they made no provisions for the hands to get it. They 
left the giving of it to the discretion and humanity of the manufact- 
urer. The returns show that he kept every cent of it in his pocket. 
He simply put upthe price of the goods to approximate tariff prices and 
kept the money, as all do who can, and this lessens consumption and 
hence lessens the demand forlabor. So we are pretending to help labor 
by having free trade in labor and putting a tax on its products that 
more than offsets the wage he can possibly get, thus limiting hif 
market. But I will not dwell further upon this matter. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to another schedule 
that we are said to have mutilated and to other industries that we are 
said to have pickled for an evil day. There is Schedule H, relating to 
liquors. The industries under this head exist or cease to exist under 
our home rule ” system of government as the people in the respective 
States prefer. When a State permits its people to make or consume such 
products they are subject to Federal taxation, and the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee are very partial to taxing these products rather 
than the necessities of life. This schedule embraces distilled, malt, and 
vinous liquors and some other products, such as ginger ale, ete. A 
great many working people are employed in these industries. Without 
going into a complete summary, I may say that in 1879 there were over 
3,000 establishments producing distilled spirits, malt liquors, and 
vinous products. They gave employment to more than 32,000 people, 


and the wages paid exceeded $15,000,000. The capital employed was 
nearly $120,000,000. Apart from any question of merit, oar Repub- 
lican colleagues on the committee unite in making this schedule no ex- 
ception in their general statement of ruin. They do not specify the 
particulars. We can not blame them for that, Mr, Chairman. We 
can only blame them for making the statement at all, for the schedule 
is not touched. 

Then there is the tobacco schedule—Schedule F—one of the great 
schedules, and covering one of the greatlines of industry of the people. 
Foreigners will buy up our tobacco, ship it to Europe for say three or four 
dollars a ton, ocean freight, work it into the various forms fit for use, 
having pauper labor, and under the destruction of rates that we are 
said to have made they will ship it back here at a less rate of freight, 
for return freight is all ‘‘ballast,’’ and they will deprive our people of 
this work. Seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-four establish- 
ments are going to ruin; $40,000,000 of capital will be idle to supple- 
ment thesurplus in the Treasury; 87,587 hands, including 20,000 women 
and more than 11,000 children, who now find honest and cheerful em- 
ployment manufacturing the gay brands of tobacco, are going to be sent 
to the poor-house. Itis a terrible state of affairs. The changes we have 
made in this schedule and affecting these industries will stop the cur- 
rent of $25,000,000 of yearly wages now dispensed. It makes a man who 
loves his country—and only Republicans love our country—shudder. 
The $17,000,000 internal-revenue tax on tobacco that we repeal will 
help the industry. They all say that. Giving the cigar-makers Su- 
matra wrappers at 35 eents a pound instead of 75 cents a pound tax 
will help them. They all say that. Then so far we have helped them 
by universal consent. The last feature is a tariff change. What are 
the changes which are going to produce the stated ruin? Our Repub- 
lican colleagues do not specify them; they only cry out Ruin! They 
say All the schedules are so mutilated that all the industries will be 
ruined,” and they make no exception of this one. They do well, Mr. 

i „ not to go into particulars, for not another feature in the 
schedule is touched. There is nothing so necessary for gentlemen who 
have made up their minds to adhere through thick and thin” to the 
most extravagant features of a system as to fail to acquaint themselves 
with any of the facts which it would be inconvenient to admit. 

Gentlemen may say that the reduction on Sumatra wrappers will 
lessen the protection to our producers of wrapper tobacco. Thisis true, 
but where does it leave them? A pound of Sumatra wrappers is equal 
in wrapping capacity to 3 pounds of domestic or Cuban wra tis 
not a pleasant tobacco, and it is used mostly for medium and low grade 
cigars. It is easy to work, and this is the chief saving. The tax as 
proposed in the billis 35 centsa pound for unstemmed wrappers. The 
stemmed wrappers are unchanged from $1 a pound tax, although I 
expect it ought to be somewhat reduced. The unstemmed Sumatra 
tobacco is worth, say, 91 or 92 cents a pound, exclusive of freight, etc. 
This makes the equivalent of a pound of American wrappers equal to, 
say, 30 cents; one-third of the tax is, say, 12 cents a pound. Good 
domestic wrappers were worth some time ago 14 cents a pound. The 
value may be more or it may be less now. Twelve cents is a bounty of 
nearly 100 per cent. that we leave to this class of our citizens, every cent 
of which we give them leave to tax other citizens for, if they limit pro- 
duction or in any way corner the market. We must do this for 
revenue so long as we tax imports for consumption at anything like 
present general rates. It is a restriction upon our commerce with the 
Netherlands, which country with its colonies is a large consumer of 
our products, and in common decency it is bounty enough. 

That the issue as presented by this bill may be more fully compre- 
hended, I now pass to the consideration of the schedules that we do 
touch, although about them as about the others the statements of gen- 
tlemen upon the opposite side of the House are utterly reckless. 

Let us take schedule A—that of chemicals. This is the most intri- 
cate and difficult schedule that we have. It covers a multitude of in- 
dustries of the most scientific character. By the census of 1880 we 
had 592 manufacturing establishments with a capital of nearly $30,- 
000,000. They employed 9,515 people. They paid $4,157,163 in 
wages, and their product was $38,173,658. Sir, the wage per cent. 
of their product is 10 per cent., and we leave on the articles that we 
touch an average duty of over 22 per cent., which is more than twice 
as much as all the labor there is in them; and yet the gentlemen of 
the minority fail to omit the chemical schedule from their prediction 
of the general ruin which they say this bill will inflict upon every in- 
dustry in the country. Why, sir, look a moment further at the chem- 
ical industry. I have given the wages and the product. The cost of 
material in 1879 was $24,380,566, making $28,537,729 for labor and 
material. Take this from the product, and we have a net profit of 
$9,535,929. In these figures, given by the manufacturers themselves, in- 
terest on capital, cost of maintaining plant, and every form of expense has 
beenincluded. Here, then, is a profit of 33 per cent. in their sales over 
and aboveall this. Our rate of duty on all dutiable imports of chem- 
icals last year was 35 cent. - In 1879 it was within a small fraction 
of 32 per cent. They collected from the people and retained in the 
pockets of the proprietors every cent of the protection and 1 per cent. 
of profit on top of it, which, according to the usual mode of computa- 
tion, is the net profit, as I have iust set forth, that they would have 
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made if there had been no protection. They would have made more 
than 1 per cent. under free trade after paying the wages they did pay, 
for many articles taxed were of the nature of raw material to them. 

Here is a clear instance of the domestic product being enhanced in 
price by the tariff, and not a cent of the subsidy went to the laborer. 
The only effect was, as it is now, to subsidize the proprietor and to re- 
strict the market for the products of labor. I do not mean to say that 
every chemical product could stand free trade; but I believe that the 
exceptions are few, as shown by the record; and I think it certain that 
just in proportion as we reduce these duties down toa very low rate do 
we increase consumption of most of these products; we compel the man- 
ufacturer to look to a large output at a moderate profit for his gains, and 
thus increase the demand for labor and increase the wages of the laborer. 
No well-informed friend of the working people and of consumers can 
find fault with this bill as regards this schedule, except upon the ground 
that we do not go farenough. We have proceeded with great caution. 
We have almost withont exception left untouched those articles into 
the manufacture of which alcohol enters, because we do not reduce the 
tax upon that article. Mindful of the extremely technical character 

“of this schedule we have conferred very carefully with manufacturing 
chemists, and I want to say that we have found them a very frank and 
candid set of people. They do not assume the wretched pretenses that 
so often mantle our protected classes, nor have they practiced the 
wretched sophistries that deceive no one but those who practice them. 
They say they bave a good thing, and that they like it and want to 
keep it. * 

We gave the chemical schedule to the firm of Powers & Weight- 
man with tho request that they criticise it and give us the benefit of 
their opinion of its effects, ete. We take off, say, one-fifth of the esti- 
mated receipts from chemicals. This may fairly be called its full 
share in view of present conditions to which we need to accommodate 
the legislative proposition embodied in this bill. I hold in my hand 
a letter from Mr. A. H. Jones, of the firm of Powers & Weightman. 
He calls attention to the clause relating to essential oils, alkaloids, 
salts, ete., now on the free-list, and he gives some very strong reasons to 
show that this feature is wrong. It will receive very careful and re- 
spectful attention. He has some fears about the scope and meaning 
of several other clauses that are simply amendatory. He fears that 
they may go further than we think they do or intend them to go. 
This can be very easily guarded against if there be the slightest ground 
for doubt, and I may say that no reason for doubt will be left if we 
can possibly prevent it. Beyond this there isa nominal matter of 5 
per cent. upon cerates, conserves, ete. ; and this is the only danger that 
this eminent and interested critic can see. Yet how different is his talk 
from that of gentlemen here upon the floor and upon the committee 
who are talking for political effect. 

I wish to cite only two or three points in relation to the earthenware 
schedule. This business, too, according to gentlemen on the other 
side, is to be consigned to ruin by this bill. It is an industry of very 
considerable importance. The data respecting this schedule is not 
consolidated, nor can it well be. We can, however, consider repre- 
sentative features of it without going too much into detail. As shown 
by the census returns of 1880, the per cent. of labor in the drain and 
sewer pipe business was 23; in brick and tile, 40; in stone and earthen 
ware, 40; in glass, cut, stained, and ornamented, 27, and in other 
glass, 43. We leave 49.21 per cent.—far more than all the labor there 
is in any branch of the business. The basket clause of the bill is 40 
per cent., whereas under the gewof 1861 it was only 30 per cent. 
Those are the general facts relative to this industry. We leave room 
for the manufacturers to charge extra to the consumers under this 
schedule more than all that is paid out for wages, and yet our friends 
on the other side of the House say this will not cover the difference 
between wages paid here and abroad. 

J pass next to the consideration of the metal schedule. In 1880 there 
were in the foundry and machine-shop business (which they say we 
are going to ruin) 145,000 hands; the wages paid were over $65,000,- 
000; the product over $214,000,000, the wage element being 32 per 
cent. of the product. If we had left 16 per cent., or the half of 32 per 
cent., perhaps it would have covered the difference between the cost 


of production in this country and in foreign countries; but out of |, 


abundant caution we have left over 43 per cent., which is 11 per cent. 
more than all the laborin the business. Yet gentlemen have the bold- 
ness to say that this does not cover the difference in wages. 

In theiron and steel industry (separated in the returns from the foun- 
dry and machine-shop business) there were employed 140,000 hands, 
and there was disbursed $55,000,000 in wages. The average per cent. 
of labor in the product is 18; and we leave over 43 per cent., leaving 
still enough to permit an immense embargo upon the consumption of 
the products of labor, a heavy burden upon workers in iron and users 
of iron. Gentlemen take a weak position, weak in every sense, when 
they say they only want enough protection to cover the difference in 
wages in a particular industry. Every one can see that the rates we 
have are generally far in excess of all the labor in the particular indus- 
try. The product of one industry often constitutes the base or raw 
material of another industry. The first product is raised in price by 
the protective tax laid for it, and especially if the tax be specific a 


higher rate must be laid upon the latter or subsequent product. To 
admit this is to admit what our opponents absurdly deny, that protec- 
tion does not enhance the price of the domestic-made article. If the 
first tax does not raise the price, why do you place the subsequent tax 
so far beyond the entire cost of the labor in it? 

In the tinware industry the wage per cent. is 22; and we leave over 
43, with free tin, and yet gentlemen say that there is not left room for 
the laborer to get his hire. I think it certain that with free trade in 
tinware, to prevent combinations, the workmen would do more and get 
more than they now do. 

As to the wooden and woodenware schedule, a fair index is to take 
the furniture business. In that industry there were in 1880 59,000 
hands, to whom were disbursed more than $23,000,000 in wages. The 
product was roundly $77,000,000 of goods. The wage per cent. is 30 
and we leave a 30 per cent. rate of protection, which, in covering all 
the wages paid, certainly covers every difference of wages between this 
country and foreign countries, 

In planed lumber we leave precisely the rate of protection that exists 
under the present law, simply taking off that upon the rough lumber. 

It should be remembered also that in these bulky products distanceand 
freight alone constitute adequate protection, as is shown by their ex- 
tensive existence in the West, where wages are high, while often in the 
Eastern States wages are much more below the Western standard than 
in Enrope they are below our Eastern standard. 

I wish to pass rapidly to a brief consideration of the general features 
of the sugar schedule. The sugar-refining industry is an important 
one. In 1880 there were, exclusive of plantation refining, 49 establish- 
ments in that business in this country, with a capital of $27,000,000, 
with nearly 6,000 hands, and a disbursement of nearly $3,000,000 in 
wages. 

The labor is only one-eighth of 1 per cent. of the product. The question 
is, as we have a duty upon raw sugars, whether we leave asufficient mar- 
gin between the tax on the raw sugar and the tax on the refined grades of 
sugar to cover the differences between the cost of refining in this coun- 
try and the cost abroad. Under the present law the tax on sugar not 
above No. 13 Dutch standard of color and 65 degrees of saccharine 
strength is 1.40 cents per pound. For each additional degree the tax 
is.04of a cent per pound. What is called the working base in the sugar- 
refining industry is No. 13 sugar, or sugar below 13, with 90 degrees 
of saccharine strength. The present tax on that is 2 cents a pound. 
The present tax for the first grades of refined sugar, those between 13 
and 16, is now 2 cents per pound; between 16 and 20, a higher grade 
of refined sugar, the tax is 3 cents a pound; above 20 (and at 20 you 
reach about the grade of granulated sugar) the tax is 3} cents a pound. 

The margins now ailowed for refining sugar, as will appear from what 
I have just said, are respectively 75 cents a hundred, $1 a hundred and 
$1.50a hundred, from No. 13, of 90 degrees’ strength to the upper grades. 
The highest cost stated for refining sugar was $1.90, which was the es- 
timate stated by Mr. Havemeyer, of New York, as covering all the 
cost—labor, fuel, interest on capital, the integrity of the plant—and 
this presents it without possibility of loss, available for the market. 
Mr. Spreckels, in his testimony before the Committee on Manufactures, 
puts it as aconsiderably less sum, and other gentlemen put it still 
lower than Mr. Spreckels does, if I remember rightly, but none of them 
put the cost of refining at as high a figure as Mr. Havemeyer did. 

The question still remains, what is the difference in the cost of refin- 
ing here and abroad? We know that in the last fiscal year we ex- 
ported some ten or eleven million pounds of refined sugar. For many 
years we have been exporting similar quantities of this sugar. Our re- 
fined sugars get a drawback of 1 per cent. less than is paid upon the 
raw sugar they are made of, and upon this basis they have for years 
been shipping refined sugar to England and Scotland and underselling 
the refiners of those countries at their own doors. It is possible, of 
course, that to run on full time and to keep their hands together they 
may have sold these sugars at a small loss; but I think. it reasonably 
questionable whether the difference in the cost of refining as between 
this country and foreign countries amounts to much, if anything. If 
we reduced the sugar tax in a strictly horizontal way it would save the 

ple only the tax and not lessen the margin of profit of the refiners. 
he existing sugar trust is a combination on the part of about two- 
thirds of the refiners to get the full margin of artificial profits that the 
present margins between the grades of sugar from raw to refined are in- 
tended to give them. The one central point of importance about this 
industry, and I may say this trust, as about all of our protected indus- 
tries, is not that they consolidate, but do they oppress? Consolidation 
may be very necessary in certain businesses, but oppression is never 
necessary for the public good. If we take the world into our range of 
competition then the sugar-refining business will be abundantly regu- 
lated by competition. If we prevent the world from competing with 
this class of our business people, then just to the extent that our tax 
isprohibitory of imports to that extent do we give them a legislative 
warrant to tax the public for their private gain. Until production 
catches up with consumption they have not only the warrant but also 
the power to so tax the people at large without combining. 

The condition then commands the tax for them upon domestic prod- 

ucts as truly as it does to the Government upon similar imported prod- 
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ucts. They mingle in the markets at the same price. When produc- 
tion exceeds consumption then they may have only the warrant to tax 
the people, but not the power. O! course our legislative responsibility 
and duty are to be measured by the warrant we grant; and if, under 
the later condition of excessive production, the proprietors have wit 
enough to form an association, a trust, or something of that sort, they 
will continue to exercise the power which formerly they had through 
the law and the partially expanded state of production. Now they 
would and exercise that power through the law and the regu- 
lated or restricted state of production. 

These simple facts are becoming more manifest to the wayfaring 
man ” and more difficult of concealment or defense to the believers and 
defenders of subsidies and of legislation restrictive upon commerce by 
which subsidies are artfully conveyed from the many to thefew. The 
trust“ and association“ feature is bringing out the facts in great 
object-lessons tothe people. Kesolute as our intentions of reform may 
be, yet resentment is allayed by the reflection that we could hardly ex- 
pect these people not to combine to continue that which the representa- 
tives of the people by their votes have been telling them they ought 
to have. Did you expect them to weary of these business pensions 
before vou wearied of paying them ? 

But I must not dwell too long upon this feature. We have sought to 
reduce the sugar tax, say, $11,000,000. The reduction is a little more: 
and then by more largely reducing the margin of the refiners we have 
sought to also reduce what I may call the subsidy tax. Of course the 
tax on raw sugar affords a subsidy to the Louisiana sugar-planters. 
They will lose about $2,500,000 of their subsidy. But while the mar- 

` gins to the refiners are at present 75 cents, $1, and $1.50 a hundred for 
refining, we make them in this bill in this way: We take off 20 per 
cent. instead of merely twenty points from each grade. This makes a 
deeper cut in the higher grades. No. 13, of 75 degrees, is proposed a 
1.15 cents, and each additional degree .032 cent. ‘This makes No. 13, 
of 90 degrees, taxed at 1.63 cents. From No. 13 to No. 16 it would be 
2.20 cents. Between No. 16 and No. 20 it would be 2.40 cents. Above 
No. 20 it would be 2.80 cents. This leaves margins respectively of 57 
cents per 100 pounds instead of 75 cents, 77 cents per 100 instead of 
$1, and $1.17 instead of $1.50; or reductions of margins of 18, 23, and 
37 cents per 100 pounds for refining. 

Now, what cut does this make into the trust? Estimate consump- 
tion upon the basis of granulated sugar, and we cut their margin or 
profit say $1 a barrel. This means about $11,000,000 saving to the 
consumers of the country independent of and added to the saving by 
the redaction of the tax on raw sugars. We take off, say, $11,000,000 
of the possible profits of the trust and other refiners, and yet leave 
them the margins of production that I have given, which I am sure is 
fully double what they need, if they need anything to cover the differ- 
ence in costof production here and abroad. If anything we have been 
too cautious. We want at least to lessen the limit and power of the 
trust and other refiners to oppress the people, and yet when we at- 
tempt even this gentlemen on the other side ask the people to rebuke 
us forit. We submit that while moving upon the trust we are not 
Tash as respects the safety of the industry. 

I now ask the attention of the committee while I briefly analyze the 
cotton schedule. It may be well for me to state that in making this 
analysis of the bill I seek to cover ground midway between that which 
is usually covered in general debate and in the five-minute debate. 
Generally only the bare outline of a bill and the largest totals are given 
in a speech at this stage of debate, or, if details are given, they are in 
illustration of a particular point or of local interest only. This is per- 
haps the correct theory; but I have been requested to depart from it 
and to group in one speech such explanations of the schedules as lam 
now giving. I know it makes a dry sort of a speech, but I partly share 
in the opinion of others that some member of the committee should do 
this work. It is perhaps of real importance in making plain the issue 
as presented; not upon our abstractions, but by this bill. 

Now, sir, the cotton schedule deals with a very important part of our 
domestic industries. According to gentlemen on the other side, we 
are going to ruin them all. We had in 1880 1.005 cotton mills in this 
country; capital, $219,000,000; hands, 180,000; wages, $45,000,000; 
product, $210,000,000; and the average rate of wages was 82 cents a 
day, counting three hundred working days to the year, and the wage 
per cent. of the product was 21 per cent. 

According to the prophecies and assertions of our friends on the other 
side we have made rash proposals about this industry. We are going 
to level down all these cotton mills; we are going to destroy this cap- 
ital, and we are going to put all these people into the poor-house. I 
do not know what per cent. of the product labor is in foreign coun- 
tries, whether 21, as here, or less. It is the boast of our opponents that 
it is less both in amount and in per cent. They also say, except when a 

bill proposes to reduce taxes, that only the difference needs to be cov- 
ered; but now, even if we more than cover all the labor, they swear 
we do not cover the difference. There is not arate in the schedule 
lower than 35 per cent. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 35 is greater 
than 21, however stoutly the other side may deny it, and I also submit 
that 35 is greater than some figure less than 21, which is what they 
now tell the House and the people is not true. If the House will be- 


lieve that 35 is greater than 21, and also greater than some sum less 
= 21, then the question as to the safety of the proposed rate is set- 


But much stress is laid by the other side of the House upon the fact 
that we change some specific rates to ad valorem, and they charge that 
we produce hurtful inequalities by taxing a lower manufacture at a 
higher rate than we do the product above it that is made out of the 
lower article. Substantially, all of the first part of this charge finds its 
foundation in what is proposed in this schedule. Let us look at this. 

Yarns are now taxed partly ad valorem and partly what is called 
“‘compound’’—that is, one form of compound; for instance, yarns val- 
ued at not exceeding 25 cents a pound is taxed 10 cents a pound; val- 
ued at over 25 and not exceeding 40 cents a pound, 15 cents a pound, 
and so on until we get to yarns valued at over $1 a pound, which is the 
final classification, and here the tax is fixed at 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
All this is as it is now fixed by law. You observe the last class is ad 
valorem only. The other classes are virtually ad valorem, for if an im- 
porter can undervalue his goods he can drop from one class to à lower 
one and thus escape the simply apparent specific tax fixed for high- 
priced goods, and get a low specific on costly goods, thus lowering the 
rate paid. Hence when we make all yarns ad valorem we virtually make 
no change in form or affect. Then again, if plain ad valorem is adequate 
for high yarns, which have the maximum of labor, why isit not ad- 
equate for low yarns, which have the minimum of labor? 

But the need of some change is the more apparent when we consider 
the inequalities of the present rates. You observe that 10 cents tax is 
just 40 per cent. on 25-cent yarn. Lower yarns are also now taxed 10 
cents a pound, which is more than 40 per cent.; 15 cents is nearly 38 
per cent. upon 40-cent yarn, and it is nearly 58 per cent. on 26-cent 
yarns, and so on through the list, while the present rate on lower grades 
of hosiery made of these yarns is only 35 percent. This is an inequality 
under the present law. Now we leave such hosiery at 35 per cent., and 
put the yarns to make them at the same rate, instead of leaving them 
higher, and for this we are denounced as doing an unequal and an un- 
just thing. Higher yarns are now taxed at 40, 50, and 54 per cent., 
as, for instance, 6l-cent yarn is now taxed 33 cents a pound, which is 
over 54 per cent., while the finer hosiery and cloth made out of it is 
now taxed at the uniform rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem. We leave 
the latter tax just as it is, and put these yarns at the same rate and in 
the same form. I do not well see how else we could correct these 
inequalities. This is not only afair sample, but it is substantially all 
the basis there is for what we have seen and heard of the changing of 
the forms of rates. 

One more illustration from this schedule, and it completes in fact the 
statement of all that we recommend in it. The tax now on costly cot- 
ton cloths, laces, etc., is 40 per cent. ad valorem. We leave it just as 
it is. The rates, however, on cheaper cloths are specifics. I hold in 
my hand samples of crinoline cloths, low-priced goods, involving but 
little labor compared with the cloths taxed 40 per cent., and that enter 
into the dressmaking industry, and these goods are taxed under the 
specifics at from 68 to 137 per cent. We correct this inequality and 
injustice to consumers and dressmakers and put the tax at the same 
rate as it now is upon fine cloth—40 per cent. Dresses are taxed at 
from 35 to 50 per cent. now by law; that is, cotton and silk. Should 
we leave their material taxed 137 per cent.? Some dress linings are 
now taxed 158 per cent. Here are mulls and tarltons. The cheaper 
goods are taxed as high as 110 1 Manufactures out of them 
are taxed 35 per cent. This inequaligy has, we are told, destroyed the 
ruffling industry bere; and whether it has or not, it is unjust to the 
people employed in itand unjustto consumers. We make the rate the 
same as now fixed by law for fine goods—40 per cent. Here are sleeve 
linings taxed 70 per cent., the raw material of made-up goods taxed 35 
per cent. and along there. Is this just? What inequalities do the 
other side propose to correct, and how, when they have the boldness 
to denounce us for proposals like these? 

I may add that we make spool-thread 40 per cent. now specific and 
higher. We make it harmonize with other cotton products. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that it is the expensive cloth that has the 
largest per cent. of labor in it, and if that needs only 40 per cent. why 
should higher rates be imposed on the lower articles which need less 
protection? 

We have brought, therefore, the lower grades of cotton goods down 
to precisely the same rate and to precisely the same form as the spin- 
ners now say is ample and adequate in rate and in form for the higher 
grades of goods. i 

I recognize the merits as well as the evils of specific and also of ad 
valorem forms of taxation. The former is always in favor from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. The danger is from overtaxation if prices 
decline and undertaxation if they advance, and this applies to both 
the revenue and the protective features of taxation. It is difficult to 
make it at all just to consumers and subsequent users of the products 
if the lineorschedule beat allcomplicated. I consider silks, woolens, 
and cottons too complicated for its application. I may qualify the 
latter bysaying that it would at least have to be elaborated much more 
fully than it is in the present law, somewhat as the French do, to make 
it scientific and just, and if this can not be done then the evils are 
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greater than the benefits. Under complicated conditions you can more 
safely trust to intelligent inquiry at the time than you can to cast-iron 
rules made here to force rather than to fit all the delicate changes and 
conditions of commerce. 

The people engaged in the cotton-manufacturing business have im- 
pressed me as being a most substantial class of people and as men of 
great integrity of character. This is one of our oldest industries, and 
some branches of it would be far better off to-day under absolute free 
trade than under any form of protection that can be devised. This 
does not apply to the finer grades of goods. The latter grades are be- 
coming the sole lines of New England manufacture. It is idle to con- 
template the time when our revenue policy will not tax these finer 
goods as highly as the manufacturer can reasonably ask. The gentle- 
men in this industry met the tariff commission frankly, and they stood 
a good share of reduction at that time. They are timid now about 
their finer grades of goods and about the coarser ones as being upon the 
flank, as it were, of the finer goods. New England is in a transition 
state. The South is the place where the coarser goods are to be made 
for America and for the world. Weare growing rapidly in this way in 
the South. We would grow more rapidly if we had free trade; but 
it would be a harsh and forcible transplanting of capital and operatives 
from New England to the South. A gentler course is the wiser. We 
are mindful of allthese things. Our present bill, so largely made up 
by Southern men, if you please, shows it, especially when taken in 
connection with the language of our New England people when they 
had no unnecessary fears, as I hold their fears are now. 

Mr. ALLIson in 1868, in a speech on the 4th day of June, said: 

I remember in the year 1866, when we had under consideration a general re- 
vision of the tariff, the cotton manufacturers told us they did not want any in- 
crease of duties. 

Now, what was the rate of duty on cotton goods at that time? Sir, 
the higher grades of goods at that time, although we had a direct tax 
upon the manufacturers products, was 35 per cent., and we leave it in 
this bill at 40 per cent. with no direct tax upon the products. 

Cotton bags were taxed at 35 per cent., and bobbinets at 35 per cent. ; 
we leave both at 40 percent. Laces and insertions were then 35 per 
cent.; we leave them at 40 percent. The basket clause“ is as high in 
this bill as it was then. I think, Mr. Chairman, these plain facts make 
absolutely ridiculous the reckless statements of gentlemen about this 
schedule. 

Now, sir, there are some manufactures in the provision schedule which 
the minority prophesy will be ruined by the pending bill. There is very 
little upon that schedule that we toueh. There is starch and mustard. 
with two or three other products in their natural state. In the starch 
industry, which substantially covers the ground, our capital in 1880 
was a little over $5,000,000. They employed 3,119 hands; their wages 
were $919,197; their product was $7,477,742. The percent. that labor 
got of the product was a little over 12. We leave rates of 40 and 47 
pa: cent. We then leave a subsidy on starch sufficient to pay all the 

borers now get nearly four times over, and yet gentlemen say room is 
not left to pay them. ‘This is on a level with their other statements. 
Why, sir, our exports of starch last year were over 7,000,000 pounds, 
We sent over 1,000,000 pounds to England, and over 3,000,000 pounds 
to the Netherlands, and over 300,000 pounds to Germany. It will ap- 
pear from this that here in this country, at the seat of the supply of corn 
and potatoes, the raw material for this manufacture, we are at the place 
to make starch cheaper than anywhere in the world, and certainly we 
would not export these vast quantities abroad were it not that we can 
undersell the foreign maker on his own grounds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, touching the hemp, jute, and flax schedule, 
our imports in 1887 were over $21,000,000, our receipts over $7,000,- 
000, and the rate of duty over 34 per cent., and our average rate now, 
as proposed by this bill, is 24 per cent. In the linen-goods branch of 
this business the per cent. of labor is 27. In order to protect this labor 
we need to cover the difference between the 27 and some lesser amount 
that is received in competing countries. We leave 25 per cent. As we 
give them free flax and leave them 25 per cent., we believe that the 

rotection is not only adequate to take care of the labor, but also, if it 

e charged in full by the manufacturer, to constitute a serious restric- 
tion upon the sales of the products of Jabor. In the matter of collars 
and cuffs we leave the present rate of 35 percent. This is an industry 
that has been discriminated against by the high rate of taxation here- 
tofore upon the cheaper grades of cotton goods, That inequality has 
been wholly or substantially removed, and we put this industry upon 
a fairer basis than it has occupied heretofore. It may be mentioned 
that the rate in the linen-goods industry up to July 14, 1862, was 30 
per cent., but at that time they had a tax of $15 a ton on flax dressed 
and undressed. Now we give them the rate, as stated. at 25 per cent. 
and remove the tax off of the raw material. In the linen-thread in- 
dustry, with a tax of $15 aton on flax, there was a rate of protection of 
30 per cent. We now give them free flax and 25 per cent. 

I need not go on into many details about the woolen schedule. Its 
present form makes thesolution simple and brief upon the basis of raw 
wool free. In general terms the rate now, except upon carpets, is 
said to be 35 per cent for protection and the balance, which isspecific, 
is now said simply to offset the tax on the wool that enters intothe cloth. 


We have nothing less than 40 per cent., the same in form and upon the 
basis of present professions higher and more truly protective than the 
present rates. If wecan couple this with asubstantial reduction in the 
aggregate to consumers we do not object toit. Wecertainly have no feel- 
ing of hostility toward any man. Weare trying in acautious, kindly 
way to give some relief to the masses of the people, and captious objec- 
tions now urged argue no friendliness to this purpose. 

I want to read for the information of our friends upon the other side 
of the House, who insist that we are reckless in our legislation, that this 
is going to ruin the woolen industries, what the representatives of those 
industries said in regard to rates in 1867, when they needed protection 
more than they need it now, but had not advanced tothe high demands 
which now seem to characterize them. They said, through their com- 
mittee, in their communication to the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
in 1866: 

The provisions proposed by the committee and rendered necessary by the pro- 
posed change of the duties on wool aim to accomplish two objects: first, to fix 
the specific duties at rates which shall be simply compensatory for the duties on 
woo! and other material, and secondly, to establish an ad valorem duty which, 
besides providing for the revenue tax on manufactures, shall leave the importer 
ot oe the net protection of 25 per cent, With some exceptions, the reasons 
for which will be specially explained hereafter, the ad valorem duties on man- 
ufactures of wool and worsted goods are fixed at 35 per cent., 10 per cent. being 
fixed as an equivalent for the internal-revenue tax of 6 per cent. on manufact- 
ures and on ai ticles consumed in manufacturing, and 25 per cent. as protection 
to the manufacturer. That 10 per cent. is not more than an equivalent for the 
6 per cent. revenue tax will appear from considering that the customs duty being 
levied on the foreign value, and the internal tax on the home value a larger per- 
centage of the former than of the latter will be required to make a given sum. 

To state a case for illustration, quite closely conformable to present home and 
foreign values: A yard of cloth sells now in our market for $2.50, which would 
cost abroad only $1.50. In that case exactly 10 per cent. customs duty would be 
required on the latter sum to equal the 6 per cent, internal tax on the former, 

In the case taken the 10 pa cent. would not be a whole equivalent for the in- 
erare tax, for such tax must also be paid on articles used in manufactur- 

ng. 

Now, sir, what does this show? It shows that in an earlier state of 
the infancy of this ancient industry the manufacturers themselves de- 
clared that all the protection they needed was 25 per cent. The bal- 
ance of the tax that was laid upon theimported goods they then said was 
simply to offset the direct tax upon the domestic manufactures and the 
tax upon raw wool enteringinto them. Yet to-day when there is not 
a dollar of direct tax upon domestic manufactures, not a dollar of tax 
upon the incomes or the occupation of these people; when we leave them, 
not 25 per cent., but in no instance less than nearly twice and in some 
instances exactly twice that sum; yet I say under these conditions we 
find gentlemen declaring that we are engaged in rash, inconsiderate,and 
destructive legislation, and that we are reducing the duties to such a 
stage as to utterlyruin these industries and they are here actually ask- 
ing for higher rates of taxation. It 1s selfish, it is blind, it is scandal- 
ous, itis devoid of reason and humanity,it is bad faith. You,gentlemen, 
are the ones who are rash, I am almost ashamed of the greatness un- 
der such conditions of our moderation. Your true friends are those who 
regard the people, keep the faith, and advocate reform. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now substantially completed an analysis of the 
pending bill. There is nothing in the two schedules relating to books 
and paper and to sundries that calls for special mention. In a debate 
truly remarkable for its ability and evidence of research we have had dis- 
scussions of the issue as drawn between the doctrine of free trade and 
protection, high taxes and low taxes, Ihave sought to present it more 
strictly as formulated by the message of the President and by this bill, 
which means practical legislation suited to present conditions, regard- 
less of the ultimate aspirations of any particular school of thought. Two 
things, however, are always salient; first, that the President and the 
Democratic party do not believe in class legislation under any guise 
or in any form, and secondly, that he and the party supporting him 
arein all things eminently cautious and conservative. 

In the early part of my remarks I spoke of objection the Republican 
members of the committee made to the mode in which the majority 
proceeded to formulate the bill; and now, having answered from the 
bill itself their reckless statements about its industrial character and 
effects, I wish to call attention to the charge of sectionalism. Very 
many Northern industries are not touched, and because some Southern 
industries are similarly treated they say the bill is sectional. The item 
touched that they Jay the most stress upon in this connection is wool. 
They say we put Northern wool on the free-list and lightly touch South- 
ern rice. Let us look at the sectional character of the wool tax. 

In the Southern States, including Maryland, the Virginias, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and all the country south of these States, and not going 
farther west than Arkansas and Texas, there are 876,560 square miles, 
In 1875 the number of sheep in this vast territory was 5,420,000. In 
1887 the number was 9,428,953; showing that in this section of our 
country the sheep had increased nearly 100 per cent. Those of us who 
are familiar with the climate and soil of this vast area of our country 
know that it is peculiarly well adapted for stock-raising, and especially 
for raising sheep. Far the greater part of our mountain area east of the 
Rocky Mountains is in this section. An area varying in width from 100 
to, say, 300 miles, and extending trom Virginia to Mexico, lying between 
the mountains and the seacoast, is mostly of a sandy character, and 
the people are finding it too light a soil to utilize other than for stock- 
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raising. To show how little of this southern part of our country is 
really utilized it may safely be said that every bale of cotton and every 
bushel of corn it produces—and these are the principal crops—could be 
produced in the single State that I in part represent. I need hardly as- 
gert, then, that land there suited for sheep-raising is both abundant and 
cheap there. Thereis then a great future for the wool-producing busi- 
ness in this part of our country. Our recent growth shows the ten- 
dency. 

Now lct us compare this with the States that we are said to have 
dealt with in an unfriendly spirit. 

The Northern States most frequently mentioned in this connection 
are the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. They have a combined area of 209,590 square miles, a great 
deal less territory than there is in the single State of Texas alone. In 
these Northern wool-growing States there were in 1875, 9,830,100 sheep. 
In 1887 they had 8,580,526 sheep, showing a falling off of nearly 1,000,- 
000 in number, or more than 10 per cent., while our Southern part of the 
country showed an increase of over 4,000,000, or nearly 100 per cent. 

Where is the future of the wool industry? Not in these States or 
stiff soil suited to other purposes; not where land is high in value 
and the climate severe, and where through long periods of time this in- 
dustry has showed itself to be on the decline; not in a country where 
the total territory is far less than the territory even of the State of Texas 
alone, but it is in that vast region of our country south of us, where the 
climate is genial, where there are lands suited to it, and lands to be 
got almost for the asking. And when gentlemen from this section 
offer free wool to the people of this country, instead of its being a sec- 
tional proposition it is rather a generous offer and a sacrifice. Who is 
sacrificing a growing industry? Certainly not those who are abandon- 
ing the pursuit and want wool only to manufacture it and thus give 
employment to their wage-workers. 

But, sir, there is also another feature. To get our foreign wools cheap 
means cheaper clothing for the people. Cheapeningin this way means 
more employment and better wages for the factory hands. ‘So, if we 
assume that domestic wools will ine in price, yet our neighbors get 
benefits thereby from which they are now hindered. Even the wool- 
grower gets his cloth cheaper. But who is the wool-grower who wears 
woolen cloth? Who is dependent upon woolen cloth for clothing? 
What wool-grower needs it and must have it, and whose immediate 
neighbors are to gladden his eyes by being warmly clad in good wool, 
and whose increased prosperity is to add to the consumption of garden 
products and such things in the vicinity in which they live? Themills 
are not in the South. Our climate is mild and we consume but little 
woolen cloth, and never will consume much as compared with our peo- 
ple of the North. Substantially none of these compensations come to 

us or to any class amongst us when we surrender this protection upon 

our growing industry. You, gentlemen, surrender nothing here ex- 
cept that from which yon are already turning yourattentionaway. We 
surrender what we are just fairly turning our attention to. With su- 
perior and lasting facilities for this industry we may reasonably expect 
to speedily reach the number of sheep to the square mile that you pos- 
sess under unfavorable conditions, and then we shall have over 35,- 
000,000, or nearly as many as are now in the entire Union. The in- 
cidental advantages also go to you and not to us; and yet you seize 
upon this with a blind and reckless spirit of carping, misrepresentation, 
and complaint, and say it is sectional and unfriendly. 

Yes, gentlemen, the future of this industry is in the South and in 
the West, where land is cheap and the climate favorable. Theclimate 
in the far Northwest, say well west of Minnesota, isfar milder than itis 
from there east. Our far West, with the south current and winds of the 
Pacific, has the climate of Western Europe. In the middle and eastern 
section we have the climate of Eastern and Central Europe. What is the 
West? Gentlemen do not seem to know what the West means, Mis- 
souri is notin the West. Missouriis well advanced in the eastern part 
of our country. My own State of Arkansas is not in the West. Ar- 
kansas is in the eastern part of our country. Half of the State of Kan- 
sas, even, is in the eastern part of our country. In that part of our 
country west of the western borders of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, and beyond the borders of Texas, excluding even the 
State of California, which will not long grow wool, there is a territory 
of 1,401,900 square miles. This portion of our country which hardly 
fills a part of the mind’s eye of gentlemen when they speak of our 
country, is roundly one-half of the entire country. It is just begin- 
ning to fill up, and it is filling up with sheep, the first, primitive, 
pastoral pursuit of the people of a primitive country. 

This part of our country had in 1875 little more than two sheep to 
the square mile. It had in 1887 over nine sheep to the square mile. 
There were 179,000 sheep in that vast territory in 1875; and while 
New England and New York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
Ohio were losing 1,000,000 of their sheep, and the South was gaining 
nearly 5,000,000, this region was leaping forward from 179,000 in 1875 
to over 13,000,000 sheep in 1887. 

But I do not say take free wool while you can get it. I take no stock 
in your arguments, It seems to me that nothing could be more sui- 
cidal than for our people to fail to see that we shall produce and are 
now producing more of our qualities of wool than there is any demand 


for, and that we must have wools of foreign production, of different 
qualities, to mix with ours, in order that we may secure for ourselves 
not only a large home market, a fit line of product for home consump- 
tion, but also to extend our manufactures and the consumption of our 
wool and woolen goods in foreign countries. 

You may well find a parallel, gentlemen. Wool is a product thatis 
used to make clothing, and so iscotton. Weimport, roundly, $1,000,- 
000 worth of cotton every year to supplement the deficiences in the 
quality of our American cottons, and I do not believe there is a gentle- 
man here to-day from a cotton-growing State who would vote fora tariff 
upon cotton. We all remember very well the clamor that was raised 
when it was proposed to take off the tariff-tax on cotton and when it was 
taken off in, I believe, 1867; but we find that the importation of a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of foreign cotton annually is an unmitigated blessing 
to the American cotton-grower. It enlarges the consumption of our 
cotton goods. Do you suppose that we would destroy the production 
of Nool in this country in a blind and ignorant devotion to some sup- 
posed interest of cotton? Cotton occupies its own natural field, and by 
being mixed with wool it is enabled to encroach upon the other fields 
and to swell and-enlarge its domain. There springs up a great inter- 
mediate body of consumers. Soitiswithwool. Does the wool-grower 
ever say that he would destroy if he could the production of cotton 
which enters to such an important extent into the manufactures of mixed 
fabrics? He knows perfectly well that the cotton production in this 
country is not only enough to offset the wool crop, but that it is some 
three billion pounds—more than ten times the wool crop (if I state the 
figures correctly, somewhat off-hand). Free wool will help our wool- 
growers just as free cotton helps our cotton-growers. 

There is nothing so utterly blind as selfishness. It does seem tome 
the most purblind thing men when our friends from New England raise 
a protest against free wool. New England is New England no longer, 
New England is now Old England. Standing out far to the Northeast, 
a commercial peninsula, with a tariff barrier along the Canadian border 
across which she can not trade, washed on the other side by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which is sealed against her by a tariff embargo, she is thus re- 
mote from ns and isolated from the world. There has sprung up every 
species of manufacturing far to the west of her, and wedepend upon her 
no longer. Sir, her future is to trade with the contiguous territory to 
the north of her, to trade down the seaboard to the uttermost point of 
our continent, and across the ocean with other climes and peoples. Her 
future development must be in the line of higher products of manufac- 
tures for us, and of products out of those raw materials which she can 
not afford to haul overlong lines of railroad, but which can be brought 
to her cheaply by sea. a 

Stop this wretched ‘‘combine” for political purposes of taxing crude 
products as well as finished articles. Freight is adequate protection 
for crude and bulky products, and we seek by large appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors to make even this lower than 
itis. Why countervail this by laying high taxes? Why grind the 
seed-corn’’ of the people by taxing crude products that constitute the 
base for making, through various mutations, the final crop of finished 
articles fit for consumption? Weare like the horse, unrestrained by 
bridle or reason, that enters the spring corn and destroys all hope of 
autumn and winter forage. With raw products free we have only the 
finished products left to tax. Why should New England fear that the 
removal of one tax means the removal of both? Her thinking men, all 
thinking men, know that the double tax in combination is so unwise, 
so oppressive to consumers that only in case they can not be separated 
is there danger of a repeal of both. 

Who says free raw material means free finished products? Not the 
Democracy, who want enlightened taxation and good faith instead of a 
wretched ‘‘combine’’ to extort that which can not stand upon the basis 
of reason and fair play. These appeals to selfishness are unwise and un- 
patriotic. No man with good and reasonable purposes needs to go into 
them, and all reasonable and good men should oppose them. What 
we propose endangers no home market. It expands and confirms the 
hometrade. It is a question of a good home market as opposed to a 
bad home market. And in this way only can wealso expect to enjoya 
fair share of the foreign trade. A few manufacture all that the many 
consume. We now manufactnre in excess of our wants. We need to 
manufacture more largely still. We can not, as we are now doing, 
increase the ratio of comsumption at home. We need to improve our 


-home conditions and to open up trade with those parts of the world 


that are consumers and not producers of our products. It is a ques- 
tion, then, between two good markets as opposed to our handicapped, 
burdened, trust-ridden market, with consumption restricted by every 
conceivable restriction upon cheap production. This comes of holding 
that the burdens of war are the blessings of peace. 

Gentlemen can not talk two ways and be right in both. I do not 
hold to their doctrine of the benefit to the wool-grower of the tax on 
wool. But by their reasoning we of the South make a sacrifice when 
we offer free wool. Then they need not cry sectionalism. But I will 
say, and I say it heartily, that the interest of New England is dear to 
me as a of our common country. I admire the people of those 
graad old Commonwealths, their history, their genius and culture, 
their method and thrift, and their sturdy virtue. They and my an- 
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cestors have fought in field and foram many a hard fight upon oppos 
ing lines. The differences are t to return no more. I trust they 

ill develop a policy equal to this growing crisis in their affairs, and 
they can rest assured that there is no privilege or prerogative which 
many here contend for that we will not gladly yield for their weal 
and the common good. [Applause. ] 

It is said that we are sectional in making cotton-ties free, and that 

no item ought to be selected from a schedule and made free. I deny 
that taxation to be effective needs to be universal. Some articles can 
be selected from any schedule, like quinine from the chemical schedule, 
and be made free without a particle of disturbance to any other item 
or line of items in the schedule. Of course there are many items 
that can not be taken out in this way, The only question where 
it can be taken ont in this way is the one of public interest. The 
making of cotton-ties is only an incident in the iron industry. The 
same men and the same machinery turn from it to other lines of band- 
iron at any time. In 1880 there were only six concerns that considered 
themselves engaged in this business. Their combined capital was just 
870,500. They employed 131 hands, and the wages paid were $38,- 
069. They then had over 77 per cent. of protection, but, like the tin- 
plate industry, our metal-workers preferred to do something else, and 
it isan article that enters into the further occupations of our people, 
and can be released with practically no complications or distress to any- 
body. 
Such an article is not, ordinarily, a fit article to bearatax. Like 
tin-plate, the cotton-tie is a dead loss to the trade. Say three men, 
working together will turn out four hundred bundles of ties a day, as 
an incident in the generalsproduct ofa mill. Ithinkitsafe to say that 
less than four hundred men in a good mill, doing nothing else, could 
do all the work from ore to tie that would give us the one million or 
more bundles we need. As it is we tax the consumers nearly $400,000 
on first cost to pay out $38,000 of wages. We tax millions of people 
to provide for a capital of $70,000 that can do other things, and to pro- 
vide for one hundred and thirty-one people who can make other band- 
iron. This does not confuse the band-iron trade. A cotion-tie is not 
like a bucket ora barrel hoop that entersinto something like permanent 
use. It is a loss with the using, and a new supply has to be bought 
every year. At the present price of Sl a bundle in England it means 35 
cenis compounded and lost on every bundle of ties—on every five bales 
of cotton—so that, including the profits of dealers, it is about 10 cents 
a bale that the repeal of this tax will save the people. And who are 
the people who stand this loss? The planter collects his rent or his 
share of the crop—and we do not work much upon the wage system— 
the planter collects his share in cotton already baled. The loss falls on 
the colored people and on the white people of small means who workin 
the fields as tenantsorupon their own small farms. It is for these hard- 
working people of limited means that I plead, and upon such a show- 
ing our Republican opponents denounce us and say we are sectional. 
Are not these people a part of our whole people? Should we permit 
any class to be bound in the bondage of so unequal and unjust a tax as 
this? 

You say he gets his money back when he sells his cotton. Why, 
there is not a colored man in my State who does not know that the 
spinner does not pay him for the refuse. They know the spinner is 
not a fool. Cotton is quoted in Liverpool net. We quote gross, but 
we always allow for the tare. If the price is, say, 10 cents for a cer- 
tain grade of cotton in Liverpool, it means home weight with 24 pounds 
knocked off for tare. Freight and such charges are, say, half a cent a 
pound, and tare is, say, halfa centa pound. This means I cent a pound 
off if we are to pay upon gross weight. We buy by gross weight and 
sell by net weight. We provide in our price for the freight and tare 
that we know is charged up against us upon the foreign account of 
sales and proceeds. So we just take off 1 cent and make the price 9 
cents a pound gross weight. If the bale were all cotton and could 
be shipped clean and in good order without bagging and ties, we would 
pay cents a pound, and thus knock off for only such charges as 
freight. 


But we can not do that, so the farmer has to buy bagging and ties 
as a wrapping for the cotton. He pays out money for it, part of it be- 
ing this 35 per cent. tax or bounty, as the case may be. It is a dead 
loss to him just as much so as the freight. You say he has sold it for 
9 cents. Yes, he has sold it for 9 cents by selling 9}-cent cotton for 
9 cents, so as to make up for the bagging and ties that are in the weight 
when cotton is bought at gross weight. 

Mr. Chairman, in the early part of my remarks I spoke of the ex- 
treme attitude of the Republican party at this time upon the question 
of protection, and I promised to go more fully into the subject. I 
wish to show first that they are no longer to be relied upon for a gen- 
eral reduction of the present rates of tariff taxes. All of their prom- 
ises have been for “ revision” and not for reduction, and we had 
as well understand clearly that by revision they mean ‘simply an ad- 
justment of present and of even higher rates of protective taxation 
and ta permanent fixation ofsuch rates as a permanent policy upon the 
country. 

As evidence that our opponents propose to make these war rates per- 


petual, I call attention to their remarks on page 18 of the report of the 
minority. They say: 

The bill is a radical reversal of the tariff policy of the country. 

Also, sir, upon page 20 of the report, they say: 

The majority gravely inquire in their report, If Congress grants the request 
of the wool-growers, what are the people to do for woolen clothing?“ We beg 
to suggest that the people of this country wore woolen clothing during the ex- 
istence of the tariff of 1867—and the tariff proposed by the wool conference is sub- 
stantially that tariff—and the people were never better clothed and never better 
able to buy them, r 

This report of a recent conference of the wool-growers and woolen 
manufacturers, which is here advocated by the minority, not only main- 
tains the present rates of taxation, but it goes to far higher rates. They 
say, also, on page 29: 

If it be the purpose of the majority to reduce the income of the Government 


from customs sources, we beg to remind them that that purpose will not be ac- 
complished by the scaling down of duties, as proposed in the bill. 


It is very evident, Mr. Chairman, that no measure to reduce the sur- 
plus or to reform the tariff that they contemplate will take off a single 
tier of brick from the high wall of protection erected during the war 
for revenue purposes. 

I wish to call attention briefly to what they suggest as a proper mode 
and measure of relief to the country as a substitute for tariff reduc- 
tion. 

In their report the Republican members of the committee say: 

If “the absolute peril’ to the business of the country described by the Presi- 
dent in his message last December as resulting from an existing and increasing 
surplus was imminent and well founded, how easily he could have averted it 


by the purchase of outstanding bonds with the surplus money in the Treasu 
a power which he possessed clear and eee under the act of March 


Sir, the Republicans were not so bold in 1881 and 1882. They know 
that every dollar expended in this way must be to buy bonds at a pre- 
mium. To place the Government in this attitude is a kind of service to 
the holders of the public securities that I thought they would notdare 
attempt again. We now see how final and complete was the surrender 
in 1883 to the classes when they lightly suggest to the President that 
it is better to pay them high premiums for our bonds not yet due than 
it is to reduce taxes upon the necessities of life. 

Then, on page 30, they farther say, as if they wish to give emphasis 
to their intention to never scale down tariff taxes: 

If the House had even then appreciated the situation, how promptly and 
easily it could have,in partat least relieved it. It could have been done in 
the first week of December by abolishing the entire tobacco tax, amounting to 
$30,000,000 annually. 

Here is another feature, Mr. Chairman, of their theory of relief 
wholly disconnected from a reduction of any of the present rates of 
tariff taxation. 

And upon page 32 they further say: 

The President has for three years failed, while having the power, to avoid 
the financial condition he now complains of. 

The only failure, Mr. Chairman, that the President has been guilty 
of has been that he has not bought bonds at such rates of premium 
that the holders might see fit to exact, instead of giving time for the 
Republicans in Congress to assent to some small relief in the line of hia 
recommendations that taxes be reduced and the surplus be left in the 
pockets of the people. The gentlemen know that the sinking fund 
more than absorbed the call bonds. 

And they say upon the same page that they will assist the majority 
in every “‘direct and practicable way.“ We have seen enough from 
past proceedings and quotations to know what they consider a ‘‘direct 
and a practicable way,’’ and to make it perfectly clear that any reduc- 
tion which involves a scaling of the present war rates of tariff taxation 
is not in their opinion direct, nor do they intend that it shall be 
t practicable.” 

This sentiment is again voiced by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows], on page 3 of his speech, in which he says the Re- 
publican party insists that our present protective system shall not be 
disturbed except in so far as it may be necessary to correct its incon- 
gruities and harmonize its provisions.” Here the gentleman distinctly 
aligns himself upon the proposition to maintain not simply the pres- 
ent principle of protection, but also the present rates of protection; 
and any and every efiort that is made to abate or to abridge these rates 
of protection to the subsidized industries is treated by the other side 
of the House as an attack upon an integral part of an established 
system. . 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], speaking upon this 
floor of the course of his party, said: 

Since the 4th of March, 1883, the House of Representatives has been dominated 
by the present majority, a period of five years, and no taxes have been reduced 
and no curtailment of the revenues has taken place, * è è 

If it be claimed that for the most part during the Democratic control of the 
House the Senate was dominated by the Republican party, and therefore the 
responsibility of failure to reduce the revenues should be alike shared by them, 
we answer that under the Constitution of the United States the House alone can 
originate bills to reduce taxation, the Senate having no jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject until it is given to it by a bill which passes the House, and that during all 
these years no such bill has gone from the House to the Senate, and therefore 


the sole responsibility for failure rests with the present majority in the House 
of Representatives, 
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They not only refused to concur in any reduction, but they stood 
like a stone wall to prevent the question even from going to the Sen- 
ate, which was and is under the control of their party. 

But, sir, it is not alone in Congress that we should look for evidence 
that the present attitude of the Kepublican party is one in defense of 
the present rates of tariff taxation. That is what they mean now by 
protection. I hold in my hand a recent communication from the East- 
ern Pig Iron Association, in which they say: 

The excuse for this bill is the existence of an alarming surplus. 
signed to reduce revenue, 

Again they say: 

Abolish the duty and you reduce the revenue from it. Make a duty high 
enough to prohibit importations, and you reduce the revenue, 

They know we do not propose to ‘‘abolish’’ the duties on finished 
products to any general extent, and that it can not be done. We ought 
to reduce, then, to a proper revenue point, but they propose to limit 
revenues by making taxes so high as to exceed the ability of the peo- 
ple to consume goods at the prices the import tax would raise them to. 
Then the domestic ‘‘association’’ could put up the domestic products 
“as high as the country can stand.“ 

Again they say: 

Why this reduction of duties? Revision of the tariff is necessary to adapt 
it to the changes, amounting in some instances almost to a revolution in busi- 
ness, which have taken place since the tariff law of 1883. But revision is not 

“reduction, A consistent and logical revision of the tariff would increase many 
of the present rates. 

Sir, the bill may be faulty in some of its details, and doubtless it is, 
and no bill will ever be proposed that will be absolutely perfect in 
every particular, but it involves the principle of reduction of taxes as 
opposed to the principle of prohibitory taxes; of necessary taxation as 
opposed to unnecessary taxation. No tax will stop imports unless it 
is so high that our people can not sell their own goods at the advanced 
price it permits. As it is not a question of detail, so it is not a question 
of faction. This measure of guarded reduction is the general average 
of reform sentiment and pu 

I will give the position of the Republican party in the recent past 
directly; but as further evidence of its present position I quote from 
the recent speech of Senator SHERMAN before the Home Market Club, 
in Boston. He said: 

Wherever any industry which can be conducted in this country with reason- 


able success n a moderate increase in duty for its protection, to give it, and 
in this way to check foreign importations and lessen the revenue. 


He also said: 

The direct taxes upon American productions levied by our internal-revenue 
laws which interfere with the industry of our people should be modified or re- 
pres. In this way the revenues of the Government should be reduced so as 

supply only enough revenue to pay the expenses of the Government wisely 
and economical! ministered, and to carry out the provisions of the sinking 
fund for the ual reduction of the public debt. 

The language, upon the same occasion, of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] who serves on the Ways and Means 
Committee with us here, and who is worthy of the highest honors his 
party can bestow, was substantially the same. ‘This is what they all 
mean by revision and reduction now: To revise higher and to reduce 
the taxes on spirits and tobacco only while they retain and increase 
the war rates upon the poama of life reached through the tariff. I 
may observe that I italicize certain words in the quotation just read. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that these demands are false to all the old 
demands and doctrines of protection. The present accepted creed, 
which dates, as I will show, from 1883—only five short years ago—isa 
new crusade and a new de It is protection dictated by the 

rotected classes solely, and it is protection run mad. What thought 

r. Clay about the permanency of protection. In the Senate in 1838 
Mr. Clay said: 

No one, Mr, President, in the commencement of the protective policy ever 
supposed that it was to be perpetual. We hoped and believed that temporary 
protection extended to our infant manufactures would bring them up and en- 
able them to withstand competition with those of Europe. If the protective 

licy were entirely to cease in 1812, it would have existed twenty-six years 
Sraa 1816, or eighteen from 1824—quite as long as, at either of those periods, its 
Desu i go capes might be necessary.—Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, Volume II, 
page 113. 

What have we now. ‘These periods bave all expired and we have 
had a run of nearly thirty years since 1861, and now we hear that pro- 
tection must be perpetual, and at even higher rates than those imposed 
in war, and to countervail the then existing direct taxes on manufact- 
ures and incomes. 

I will pause for a moment in this historical review to show the dif- 
ference between the taxes laid and the taxes paid. The returns show 
our average rate of taxes paid to be 47.10 per cent. on the dollar on du- 
tiable imports. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in 
speaking upon this subject, on page 17 of his speech, says: 

To illustrate: The duty of cognac oil is 533 per cent, If everything else were 
admitted free of duty—if after the close of the war we had put all else on the free- 


list—it would be literally true that the average rate on dutiable goods would be 
533 per cent. and greater now than during the war. 


This duty is about prohibitory. Our imports of cognac oil. last year 
were just 16 ounces, valued at $12. The tax was $64, or, say, 533 per 
cent., as stated. Now, in this same class of volatile or essential oils 
there is, after several special enumerations, the item of ‘‘all other es- 


It is de- 


sential oils and combinations of.“ On these the rate of taxation is 25 
per cent. 

The interests of the protected classes have been looked after under the 
specifications. The last rate permits imports. We brought in $131,867 
under the last clause, and collected duties amounting to $32,966.75. 
Now, the remarks of the gentleman would lead us to suppose that we 
add these two rates of taxation together, divide them by two, and thus 
get the average rate as expressed in the 47.10 per cent. general average. 
This would give us, if we taxed only these two items, a rate of 279 per 
cent. But that is exactly what is not done. The total imports, namely, 
$131,867 and $12 are added together, making $131,879. This is divided 
into the tax received, namely, $32,966.75 and $64, making $33,030.75. 
The total imports are divided into this and we have the average of tax 
paid, namely, less than 25.0001 per cent. 

The big tax does not show in the returns, as there are little or no re- 
turns under it. It was meant. as such taxes are, to be for ‘* protection.” 
Suppose the $12 of cognac oil had not come in and only these two taxes 
existed. The returns would show the rate of taxation paid 25 per cent., 
while the actual average of the tax laid would be 279 per cent. Sir, 
the whole tariff is like unto this. Take the list the gentleman made 
his selection from. See how forcibly it illustrates the difference between 
the tax laid and the tax paid. Being a tax upon consumption, its worst 
features are concealed by somewhat lower prices being charged for many 
local products than that of the foreign product plus the tax, and hence 
no imports and no revelation in the returns of the tax laid and in large 
share collected by the private citizen for his personal and private benetit 
and use. The average tax paid in this list of six articles is 25 per cent. 
I leave off fractions of less than 1 per cent. The taxes laid upon these 
articles are as follows: 

Per gent. 


eee sereen 


Oil of bay leaves, $2.50 a pound . . . 
Cognac ether, $4 an ounce . . . .. 
Fruit ether, oils, or essences, $2.50 a pound 


Fusel oil, 10 per cent. . . ... . .. . . . = 10 
Rum oil, 50 cents an ounce . .. . . 100 
All other essential oils and combinations of, 25 = 2 

%ù%/ ͤ—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—＋V＋VVVVVVV— E recites 1. 265 


Divide 1,265 by 6, the number of articles in the list the gentleman 
cited from, and we have 210 per cent., the average amount of the tax 
laid upon the list while the imports show a rate paid of 25 per cent., 
most of the rates being prohibitory. He and his party now discuses 
the question of high taxes, and cite 25 per cent. here and 47 per cent. 
upon the whole tariff as the measure of our burdens. 

I now resume the historical review of the present tariff. The base 
of this tariff is the low tariff of 1857. The act of 1857 received two to 
one of the votes of New England. It received the sanction of every 
vote in the House from Massachusetts and from Maine. You do not 
need to go to the Confederate constitution for the economic doctrine of 
a revenue tariff and of the low tariff of 1857. What you contend for 
now is not found inany constitution, nor, except for the last five years, 
in the doctrine of any political party. 

When the higher tariff of 1861, the Republican tariff, was adopted, 
Mr. MORRILL, who had charge of the bill in the House, used the fol- 
lowing language: 

h no duti ticles for the simple 
sen W The e ee rr The bill are eee eee 


revenue. The manufact: rers might get along with lower duties, but we require 
the revenue. (May 8, 1860, page 1974.) 


This is the same bill that failed to become law until after the South- 
ern members largely withdrew and the Senate became Republican. The 
House was already Republican. 

Sir, the degree of protection extended in 1861 was apologized for then, 
and the statement was made by the father of the present war tariff that 
it exceeded even in that day the needs of the protected classes. As I 
stated before, we had been getting eight and eleven millions of dollars 
a year revenue from the sales of public lands. The great prosperity 
of the country since 1846 had led to excessive speculation inland. The 
sharp panic of 1857—the result of this—and lasting only a few months, 
had the effect, however, of showing the people that this kind of property 
had been unduly stimulated, and capital sought new channels. This 
caused these receipts to fall below $1,000,000 a year and to continue 
very small. We needed revenues, and the tariff of 1861, though con- 
fessedly protective, as all tariffs upon competing imports are, was more 
for revenue that was needed than for protection that was not needed. 
Wesee, however, how the protection is held on to. 

In 1862, under the exigencies of war, there was brought in another 
tariff bill which read as follows: 


TITLE. 
[Second session Thirty-eighth Congress, 1862.] 

A bill (H: R. 531) increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes, 

This bill was approved by Mr. Lincoln July 14, 1862. 

This bill was not for protection in the sense that its rates are now con- 
tended for. The present doctrine was not the doctrine of LINCOLN and 
MORRILL. The only protective feature or purpose in it was to compen- 
sate for the time being for the internal taxes that were cotemporane- 
ously laid upon and against these industries. And yet, Mr. MORRILE, 
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obeying the behests of the privileged classes who still contend for the 
continuance of these restrictions upon trade for the subsidies they get 
from them, now seeks to perpetuate them, and even the shade of the 
great and good- Lincoln is invoked for this unholy purpose, so at variance 
from all that he ever said or did. The rates were for revenue for the 
Government, and went beyond the rates of 1861, which, as we have 
seen, went beyond the needs of protection. Now they are not needed 
by the Government for public purposes, nor by the classes for private 
purposes, yet they still contend for them, although they are bloated by 
the long continuance of such high rates. = 

Mr. MORRILL, in introducing this bill, on June 27, 1862, said: 

The bill, however, has been prepared for the p of making additional 


revenue, and for the purpose, when itis possible, of giving compensation for 
the internal-tax bill. 


In debate, at the same time, June 27, 1862, the following occurred: 

Mr. TRAIN. I would inquire of the gentleman from Vermont whether it has 
not been the understanding of the Committee on Ways and Meansall along that 
wherever a manufactured article was affected by the excise bill that article 
should be protected by this bill correspondingly ? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. That has been our idea. 

The clear understanding and purpose was further expressed June 27, 
1862, as follows: 

Mr. De Laxo. If there is anything that the Committee on Ways and Means 
have endeavored to inculcate in the House it was that where internal tax was 
imposed to raise internal revenue they would make it up or compensate for it 
by a corresponding duty upon foreign importations. 

And upon the same date the following was said: 

Mr. MorgILL. I would not propose any additional duties in time of peace, 
and they only grow out of the extreme necessity of the hour—a necessity for 
more revenue—— 

Mr. Lovesoy. If I understand the gentleman from Vermont, this tariff is for 
the purpose of protection, and not for the purpose of revenue? 

Mr. MorerILL. Certainly not. 

Mr. Lovejoy was suspicious. He wanted the matter clearly under- 
stood. Isubmit that all doubt was cleared away, so far as language 
could possibly do so. Yet the maintenance to-day of these rates and 
of subsequent increases, and the concession of still higher rates upon 
the necessities of life, and that, too, after all the direct taxes upon 
these manufactures have been long ago repealed, is made the test of 
latter-day Republicanism. They want, not a Government tariff and 
the whole people’s tax, but a rich man’s tariff and a poor man’s tax. 
Would that we could get something like back to the tariff that was 
confessedly too high in 1861. 

Sir, what were the expressions of theadministration, speaking through 
the illustrious Secretary of the Treasury, afterwards Chief-J ustice Chase, 
during these times. Mr. Lincoln confined himself in his messages to 
questions of the war, leaving to his Secretary of the Treasury to voice 
what was necessary and right as to commercial and fiscal matters. We 
know that in all things Mr. Lincoln was conservative, and selfish 
clamor would no more cause him to yield to the extravagant demands 
of the privileged classes to-day than perils moved him then. 

On July 4, 1861, Secretary Chase, speaking of himself in the third 
person, said: 

He ventures to recommend only such modifications of the existing tariff as 
will produce the principal part of the needed revenue. 

In his next message, on December 9, 1861, the Secretary saw no 
need of any change but for revenue. He said: 

Reflection has only confirmed his opinion that adequate provision for taxa- 
tion for ordinary expenditures for prompt payment of interest on the public 
debt existing, and for the gradual extinction of the principal, is indispensable 
to a sound system of finance. 

Beyond this he did not go. 

But, sir, ata later day Mr. Chase saw that there were those who were 
prospering greatly out of the calamities of their country. He saw that 
they would seek to perpetuate those conditions, however they may 
have arisen and by whatever pledges they may have been obtained, 
which were contributory to their wealth. Nearly every ill wind blows 
somebody some good, and we usually find these beneficiaries advocates 
ofill winds. The incidental industrial bounties were being reaped by 
the few. They began to preach the doctrine that the whole Republican 
party was destined to adopt in 1843—just twenty-one years later—that 
war rates of tariff taxes upon the necessities of life make a good per- 
manent peace policy; that when you impose internal taxes and put 
tariff rates to countervail as against the competitor abroad it is good to 
repeal the internal tax and keep up that of the tariff, which by its re- 
strictions upon trade yields a bounty until domestic production catches 
up with domestic consumption; and then you can still be protected, as 
a special favor, from the regulation of international competition, and 
you can form a trust. So, on December 4, 1862, Secretary Chase sends 
this significant note of warning: i 

The Secretary does not yield to the phantasy that taxation is a blessing, 


How. well does this comport with the opinion of that other calm and 
wise man of that day (Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts), who certainly 
would not to-day be found urging that taxation is a blessing, even 
when viewed in the novel garb given it by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], who calls it a commercial regula- 
tion.“ Call high taxes a commercial regulation’? and you are all 
right. Sir, the outer coating is sugar, buttheinner contentsare weak- 


ening drugs to those who take the pill. The only man strengthened 
by it is the man who sells the medicine. 

I have clipped the following from the New York Evening Post, 
which we know is accurate and reliable: 

This is what Henry Wilson said in one of his latest speeches in the United 


States Senate on the question of tariff revision, and we do not believe that he 
would have changed his opinion now for the sake of a mistaken political pol- 


icy: 
Nen who have looked with hungry eye upon a Treasury overflowing with 
surplus millions do not wish to see the sources from which those coveted mill- 


ions are derived dried up. Now, as in times past, political ambition is not un- 


willing to sacrifice the business interests of the country in the hope to win 
litical power. think American labor will be best praeced by taxing 
all the necessaries of life lightly ; placing the raw materials which enter into 
our manufactures on the free-list; raising revenue to support the Government 
upon articles that come in competition with our manufactures and upon the 
luxuries of life, which are consumed by the more wealthy classes ot society,” 
Sir, this bill is in the line, but far short of doing all that Mr. Wil- 
son said ought to be done. It will take several bills like this to meet 
the views he expressed. But, sir, look at the attitude ot the Jatter- 
day Republicans. See what a change has come over the leaders here. 


I charge nothing in a harsh spirit, but I submit that they are likemen ` 


who have forgotten all that they ever swore by in the past, except for 
five years past. They have thrown themselves into the arms of the 
manufacturers, and say ‘‘ Keep all, wipe out the pledges, spurn past 
doctrines; don’t bother about the people; they forget and don’t think; 
we need organization and money; you manufacturers are organized 
and rich; state your terms; write out the tax laws; we will deny even 
the right and decency of the representatives of consumers to seek to 
advise about or to formulate legislation fixing the taxes the people 
shall pay.” 

Again, Mr. MORRILL said on January 19, 1864, when a still higher 
tariff tax was made to offset the internal-revenue taxes laid upon man- 
ufactured products: 


Isuppose that our object in levying a tax at this time is to obtain revenue 


In the same debate, on January 21, 1864, Mr. Washburne, of Ili- 
nois said: 

a am for any revenue bill that will raise money enough to vigorously carry on 

e war. 

Upon the same bill Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1864, said: 

The committee isof opinion that no man will complain of the amount of tax 
which is laid on him, if it be necessary for the purpose of revenue. 

Thus Mr. Stevens also shows that the purpose of this increase was to 
raise revenue for the Government and not to meet any real or supposed 
need of the manuiacturers and mine-owners for protection. 

It is interesting to note that at this time the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] did not deny that these tariff increases raised 
the price of the necessaries of life, as his present devotion to a war pol- 
icy for times of peace leads him to extenuate ordeny. Neither did he 
think it other than one of the calamities and prices of war. His friends 
are those who made money, and they and he now seek to keep up this 
part of the hardship of the more common lot of men. On January 21, 
1864, he said: 

The increased cost of the necessaries of life is but the price armed treason is 
compelling them to pay for the preservation of the unity and Constitution ef 
the country to which they are so devoted. 

Armed treason ” is gone; but these same tariff taxes upon the ne- 
cessities of life are left. Why is this? - 

Then we come tothe tariff bill of 1866. Furtherincreases were made. 
What was the purpose? Was it for the Government or for the manu- 
facturers? How long were these increases, like the others, to endure? 
Were they also to be temporary or were they to be permanent? Let 
us see. On June 28, 1866, Mr. MORRILL, having charge of the bill, 
said: 

The present bill is not likel 
338 fit to be indusi 1 6 — — 1 
present condition. 

The Government was sorely pressed for money. It had had to pay off 
the armies, and had come to the end of temporary expedients. 

How different the views of leading Republicans then from now. How 
different the test of Republicanism upon these economic questions. 
Will the people follow the new departure of the last five years? We 
have no dispute under existing conditions with men who propose to 
keep the former pledges of the Republican party. The day when dis- 
pute would arise over measures proposed for adoption would be at least 
several Congresses and several administrations ahead. Democracy can 
always be relied upon, when conditions and equities permit it, for ulti- 
mate free trade, But the contest of the next five or ten years is to get 
back to even a protective tariff, as formerly and properly so called. 
We are perfectly honest and frank with the people. 

What exasperates the other side of the House is that we refuse to be 
hasty, foolish, rash, or unmindful of the needs and equities of those 
industries, well placed, which have been brought forth prematurely 
by protection and can not as yet fairly stand reductions. Such hon- 
est claims in fair and honest measure have nothing to fear from us. 
Their only peril lies in being used by those who seek to put the tariff 
to oppressive uses and to practice bad faith with the people. If every 
feature must ‘‘stand or fall together,” then it is a contest as to which 
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shall exist—the people or the tariff. In that event the tariff will go 
with a crash. 

In x pea upon the tariff bill following the report of Secretary Me- 
Culloch, and in the line of the quotation I have just made, Mr. Mor- 
BILL, on June 28, 1866, said: 

Although our present tariff, in ordinary times, would be likely to be denounced 


as prohibitive, yet we find it practically productive beyond ali precedent, yield- 
ing for the rere ee June 30, 2 3 cae aun ons more in gold 
tban was ever before or ut $170,000,000. 

While F of our internal 


enue from im 


Speaking in the same connection, he expressed the hope 

That a better time is coming, when labor will be more abundant, taxation less 
onerous, and when our paper money shall be good for its entire face value. God 
speed the day. 

On December 3, 1866, Secretary McCulloch, in his report, said: 

You— 
in stating his views to Hon. David A. Wells, special commissioner of 
the revenue, appointed to investigate the question of taxation— 
will therefore endeavor first to secure for the Government a revenue commen- 
surate with its necessities, and, secondly, to propose such modifications of the 
tariff laws now in force as will better adjust and equalize the duties upon foreign 
imports with the internal taxes upon home productions. If last result can 
be obtained without detriment to the revenue, by reducing taxation upon raw 
materials and the machinery of home tions rather than by increasing the 
rates of imports, it would, in my opinion, be decreasing the cost of production 
and increasing the p power of wages and greatly promote the interest 
of the whole country. = 

Again he says, in speaking of taxation: 

Always a complex and dificult question, it is particularly so at the present 
time. or to the rebellion it no relation to internal taxes, for this form 
of n was then unknown to our people. It had little connection 
with the currency, for until the year 1862, although the banks had repeatedly 
suspended payments, specie was the only legal recognized 3 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, with all of these utterances and with alf of 
these facts showing that this was a temporary measure, the principle 
and the rates then embodied for the Government are held to-day by the 
Republican party as a claim of need and right for the manufacturers, 
and the highest rates as a permanent and lawful prize of protection; 
and to assail them is to assail an idol that they are now ready at any 
and at all times to defend. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Certainly. e 

Mr. KELLEY. I am ready to admit that I have learned something 
since 1864. Does not the gentleman believe that one may learn some- 
thing in that time? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I understand the gentleman 
very well. I think his reply is a very honest one. That is about what 
I would expect from a man of his known integrity of character. The 
gentleman admitted fairly and squarely that these taxes, laid in time 
of war, with apologies and pledges from every leader of the Republican 
side, who stated at the time that they were temporary and for a tem- 
porary and special purpose, and that they had raised the cost of the 
necessaries of life; be admits that these pledges are now all spurned 
and that these rates are now part and parcel of the fixed and perma- 
nent creed and policy of the Republican party. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] And I submit that if the people of this country 
desire anything like a reduction of taxes from the high war rates then 
imposed, they must look to the Democratic party and to that party 
alone for such action. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he failed utterly to 
understand me. I beg of you to understand me to say that I plead 
guilty to having learned something since 1864; and I stand upon my 
opinions in this year rather than upon the views that I held twenty- 
four years My friend may not have learned anything in that 
time, but I would not like to make such a confession for myself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I trust the venerable and dis- 
tinguished gentleman may long live, and that as long as he lives he 
may learn, and that in his learning he may yet come back to the best 
conclusion of his more vigorous manhood, that no people on earth can 
ever hope to enrich themselves by high taxation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Y. Iwas a free-trader until 1857. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think we have about ex- 
hausted this point; but I do not wish to appear discourteous to the 

tleman from Pennsylvania by seeming to cut him off. 
Mr. KELLEY. Nor do I wish to be discourteous. I had not had 


time to fully “Sy eye views. 

Mr, BRECKLN. E, of Arkansas. Let us come to a later period. 
A gentleman, now a distinguished candidate for the Republican Pres- 
idential nomination—but hardly upon the basis of the sentiments I 
quote from—Mr. ALLISON, in his very able speech in this House on the 
24th and 25th of March, 1870, said: 


I desire to call the attention of the committee to the growth of the present 
In 1861, at the close of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the policy of the Gov- 
by the passage of what was called the “ Morrill tariff;" 


e aggregate 
revenue, it will not be likely to diminish, even if it does not increase, the rey- 


ernment was cha: 
a tarif 


of increasing the revenue, but upon leadin 
y the same until July 14, 1862, when a thorough revision of the tariff of 1861 


was made, By this revision the tariff was increased generally to compensate 
for the internal-revenue tax, and u afew articles for the p of increas- 
ing the revenue. Mr. Stevens, in debate, eaid that the principle adopted was 
the one that was mentioned when the tax bill was under consideration, namely, 
the additional duty was fixed as nearly as possible at the same rate as taxa- 
tion, except in a few cases, W. necessary to correct errors in the present 
* * * * * * + 

Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from Ohio, rose in his seat and asked Mr, 
MORRILL if there was any increase of duty over and above the tariff of 1861, 
save and except the e ee duty made necessary by internal-revenue 
taxes. Mr. MORRILL said in reply that there was no increase except for that 
purpose, or for the purpose of revenue upon articles not produced in this 
try. 


Mr. ALLIson added: 


At the ciose of his speech Mr. Mornin made this pledge: 
“This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give 
it our support as such.” 
ý of itas a war measure, imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the enormous direct taxation.” 


And further on in that speech Mr. ALLISON said: 


This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the ad- 
vance of the tariff of July 14, 1862, and June 30, 1864, I quoted the language yes- 
terday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, Nr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, himself a re and certainly in favor of the protec- 
tion of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a pledge upon this 
floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles im 
in this country were necessary use of the internal-revenue taxes, 
Both he and Mr. MORRILL, su uently chairman ofthe Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, declared that the act of June 30, 1864, was a temporary measure, a war 
measure, and was not intended as a measure which should remain upon the 
statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of peace. 

Then yielding the floor for a moment to Mr, Cox, who had been a 
member of the conference committee of the two Houses, that gentle- 
man said: 

I desire to say, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 
1864, The reason why that conference report was made as it was made, the rea- 
son given by Mr. MORRILL And Mr. Fessenden, was that the internal tax had been 
raised, but that the moment that tax was reduced they would be in favor of re- 
ducing the custom duties. That was understood when the report was made 
upon the tariff of 1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference com- 
mittee to report that measure. 

Then Mr. ALLISON resumed the floor and said: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morill tariff of 1861; the in- 
crease of direct t m, added to the price of domestic manufactures, rendered 
an increased tariff n. sary in order to prevent our country being flooded with 
cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal 
taxation the tariff may be,and ought to be, decreased in proportion, the danger 
being no longer in existence which was sought to be averted by these increased 

uties. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made, I think it should be 
made upon all leading articles, or nearly all; and for that purpose, when I get 
the opportunity in the House, if no gentleman does it before me, I shail move 
that the pending bill be recommitted to the Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent to 20 
per cent. upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will not be 
a full equivalent for the removal of all internal taxes upon manufactures, It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon this basis, + 


Now, as to the amount, again, of the direct tax, long since all repealed, 
to offset which the present compensatory or equivalent tariff duties 
still retained were laid, I quote from the same speech of Mr. ALLISON. 
He said: 

The total of this domestic tax amounted in the fiscal year 1865-66 to the enor- 
5 of 8310, 000, 000; and upon domestic goods alone to the sum of 8128, 

All of this domestic tax of over $128,000,000 has long since been 
repealed. 

But let us look at some still later utterances about the “‘compensa- 
tory” part of the present tariff. Mr. MORRILL, on May 9, 1870, said: 

At the same time it is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon 
the extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise the necessary rev- 
enue, 

How must this sound to those who object to the present bill upon the 
ground that it will not reduce the revenues and that this bill is unjust 
to manufactures? And in the same speech he says: 

of duti im forei, in- 
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prize of protection when such taxes have been r There is no longeran 
equivalent. 


coun- 


s s s $ * « 
Protection has here no legitimate claims, and it may be taken off whenever 
direct taxes are repealed less revenue is desired. 


It was under some sense of obligation to the people that at that time, 
1870, a reduction of the small extent of 10 per cent. was made in the 
tariff. This was only a very partial keeping of the pledges that had 
been given. ‘The love of money was stronger than every consideration 
of humanity and of honor. Only this much was done, and even this 
was not permitted to stay, for in 1875 the 10 per cent. was restored 
back to the tariff and to the manufacturers, as I previously stated. 

What said Senator SHERMAN in 1868? In his report on an Inter- 
national Monetary Standard, June 9, 1868, page 180, he says: 


Every advance towards a free exchange of commodities isan advance in civ- 
ilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same narrow, des- 
potie spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful com- 
merce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; every facil- 
ity to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and production, 
and promotes civilization, Nothing is worse than sectionalism within a nation, 
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and nothing is better for the peace of nations than unrestricted freedom of com- 
merce and intercourse with each other. 


Is this from the Confederate constitution? How does this comport 
with the pæsent test of Republicanism? Your party was founded upon 
opposition to bodily servitude. That is settled. You had the princi- 
ple of liberty then, and in that particular our party was in a position 
false to our own principle. The paradox was unayoidable. It was 
settled for us centuries before and at the formation of our Government. 
But you must have an issue. You have abandoned the principle of 
liberty, which you were never really founded upon, except as the ex- 
pediency of the day dictated, and now you yield to us our natural es- 
tate. You have anissue. You have the desire of your hearts; but it 
brings leanness to your souls. 

What did Mr. SHERMAN say in 1872? On pages 348 and 349 of the 
Congressional Globe of that year Mr. SHERMAN expressed himself as 
follows, in the Senate: 

The income tax expires with the collection of the tax of 1871, which, on per- 
sonal incomes, is assessed during the present month. The publie mind is: not 
za prepared to apply the key to a genuine revenue reform. A few years of 

urther hong paiso will convince the whole body of our people that a system 
of natio: taxes, which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption 
and not one cent on property or income, is intrinsically unjust. While the ex- 
penses of the National Government are largely caused by the protection of 
property, it is but right to require property to contribute to their payment. It 
will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his means. This 
is not true. Every one must see that the consumption of the rich does not bear 
the same relation to the consumption of the poor as the income of the one does 
to the wages of the other. As wealth accumulates this injustice in the funda- 
mental basis of our system will be felt and forced upon the attention of Con- 
gress, 


No words can be truer or wiser than those also that he utters on 
pages 353 and 355 of the same speech. He says: 


It must be remembered that the present duties, taken together, are far in ex- 
cess of what they were before the war, and that they have been three times 
largely increased since the passage of the Morrill tariff act of 1861. * + + 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production, but forces 
Jabor into protected employments. If the present rates of duty were high 
enough during and since the war, when home industry was burdened with 
heavy internal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates on raw 
naps hope Orn surely they are now too high when all these taxes are re- 
moved. 

I have listened with patience, day by day, to thestatements of gentlemen who 
are interested in our domestic productions. I am a firm believer in the general 
idea of protecting their industries, but I assure them, as I assure their repre- 
sentatives here, if the present high rate of duties, unexampled in our coun- 
try, and higher by nearly 50 per cent. than they were in 1861, are maintained on 
metallicand textile fabrics after we have re ed the very internal taxes which 
gave rise to them, and after we have substantially given them their raw mate- 
rials free of duties, we shall have a feeling of dissatisfaction among other inter- 
ests in the country that will overthrow the whole system and do greater harm 
than can possibly be done by a moderate reduction of the present rates of duty. 
And I am quite sure that intelligent men engaged in the production of various 
forms of textile and metallic fabrics feel, as I do, that it is wiser and better to 
do whatis justand right, tomakea reduction on their products at least to the ex- 
tent of the reduction in this bill on their raw mate , rather than to invite a 
controversy in which I believe they will be in the wrong. 


If the Republican party were to adhere to their pledges we should 
be put to it for a forcible issue with them for years to come. How did 
Mr. Garfield stand? He said, speaking in this House in 1866, and he 
repeated the same Janguage here on April 1, 1870: 

We have seen that one extreme school of economists would place the price of 
all manufactured articles in the hands of foreign producers by rendering it im- 
possible for our manufacturers to compete them; while the other extreme 
school, by making it impossible for the foreigner to sell his competing wares in 
our market, would give the people no immediate check upon the prices which 
our manufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree with both these ex- 
tremes. 

I do not share Mr. Garfield’s concern that we could not command 
the market at least to the extent of nine-tenths of our manufactured 
products. He further said: 


I hold that a properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. Duties should 
be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreign product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, and regulate the price asthey please. This is my doctrine 
of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily we shall year by 
year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be more 
nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms, I am fora protec- 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade, 


Again Mr. Garfield said: 

Mr. Chairman, examining the 
course for the friends of protection to pursue is to reduce the rates on imports 
wherever we can justly and safely do so, and accepting neither of the extreme 
doctrines urged on this floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy that will 
commend itself to all patriotic and thoughtful people. 

You observe, sir, that General Garfield does not say to all patriotic 
and thoughtful Republicans merely, but to all such people, which 
includes reasonable men of all schools of thought. If we were at the 
begining of things, if we were proposing to lay taxes for the first time, 
instead-of dealing, as we are, with conditions grown up under a pol- 
icy of high protection, I say frankly that I for one would fight every 
protective feature offered. But we must be reasonable; we must be 
“‘thoughtful;”” we must recognize dependencies and equities; we must 
be just. We are at the concluding end of a policy, not at its incep- 
tion. This is the inception of repealing of rates, not of establishing 
rates. Under these conditions there is no element of conflict between 
this bill and this line of policy laid down by General Garfield. There 
is no such conflict as respects the position taken, I may say, by a single 


bilities of the situation, I believe the true 


gentleman on this side of the House. The only conflict is with the 
new position now and here in the last five years maintained by the other 
side of the House. There is no future prospect of any conflict between 
us and the position laid down by General Garfield. But you have left 
that position, so wise, progressive, and conservative, so suited to our 
revenue and commercial requirements. 

You now contend for every high rate, and on that, too, as the per- 
manent policy of the Government,’’ in order that ‘‘our manufacturers 
* * can regulate the price as they please. Being unable tosus- 
tain yourselyes by demonstration or reason, you take refuge in all man- 
ner of extravagant statements in trying toconceal your past professions, 
and in crying out ‘‘patriotism,’’ as if we do not love our own country 
and ourselves and all of our countrymen. But this is in every age the 
custom of Bourbons and of men with selfish purposes. 

During all this period the surplus revenues could be used in paying 
bonds subject to call, and not, in consequence, ata premium tothe Gov- 
ernment. The monopoly wing of the Republican party used this for 
all it was worth. They said: Pay your matured debts with your sur- 
plus money. This is what a prudent business man would do. If the 
bonds were not matured, and if they commanded a premium, it would 
be another thing.“ This was the position of the monopoly wing who 
held for their own purposes to the *‘ phantasy that taxation is a bless- 
ing’’ to the masses. 

What did the great war governor of Indiana, Governor Morton, say 
at this time? On April 30, 1872, Governor Morton in the Senate said: 

Now, I wish to say to the Senate that I am strongly convinced that we should 
go further, and reduce the tariff in material respects upon many other articles, 
~ * © The country ex a large reduction, the country knows that itcan 
be made, the country has n promised this reducion, and the uominant party 
here is responsible to the country for this reduction, and will be held respon- 
sible if it is not made. 

Here, also, is what was then (April 22, 1872) said by our venerable 
friend from Pennsylvania, who had not quite completed his studies; at 
least he had not fully learned that his manufacturers would never 
abate one jot or tittle of their privileges: 

Mr. KELLEY. Here is s bill for the reduction of tuxes and duties covering six- 
ty-three pages, in which there are items sometimes of only aline, on which a 
whole day of debate would be spent under the five-minute rule, we adjourn 
on the 29th of May we shall have repealed no tax or duty, and the people willask 
us in every paper and at every corner why we have continued the system of tax- 
ation, so largely in excess of the demands of the Government and the reduction 
of the public debt, at the rate of $50,000,000 annum outside of what.is already 
provided by law. On neither side of the House can justification be found, nor 
do I believe apologies, for having hastily adopted a resolution of adjournment 
which will prove entirely satisfactory to the tax-payers, who are loaded at every 
point and whose profits are absorbed in the excessive Treasury of the Govern- 
ment, 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that these statements make very interesting 
reading to a man inquiring after truth. We have no bonds subject to 
call now. Now you say buy them anyhow,” and that this is what 
a prudent business man would do.“ Only the greenbacks can be paid 
without a premium. Do you mean to force their retirement? Do you 
prefer this to a repeal of taxes? 

Surplus taxes were used in paying off bonds subject to call until 
1880, when such bonds were all paid up. Then, as now, a premium 
had to be paid upon bonds to get rid of the surplus. So it was, also, 
in 1881; the amounts of premium were respectively $2,795, 320.42 and 
$1,061,248.78. The amount of premiums paid up to December 5 of 
the present fiscal year was $2,852,015.88. The people were so exas- 
perated in 1880 and 1881 at having to buy bonds ata premium that 
the manufacturers and the Republican party became alarmed, and they 
hastened to make new promises. In 1882 the Tariff Commission was 
created. The manufacturers said and showed that they could stand a 
reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. of the protective duties, and the 
commission so recommended to Congress. Several hundred millions 
of bonds, however, were maturing. Here was a fresh outlet for sur- 
plus taxes. 

The manufacturers and other protected classes soon repented, like 
Pharaoh, of their promises. The Republican party tried once more and 
for the last time to keep faith with the people. They shut out the 
lobby. They took up the bill of the Tariff Commission and refused 
‘hearings ” and all that kind of mere pressure by which the privileged 
classes, pretending to be the nation and the support and virtue of the 
nation, beset the representatives of the people to gain their special 
ends. They were beset by the same calumny and abuse that we are 
now. See how they were attacked. The chief fugleman was Henry 
Carey Baird, of Philadelphia. In the Philadelphia Inquirer of De- 
zemer 26, 1882, he first seeks to discredit his own Tariff Commission. 

e said: 

The Tariff Commission was a beir wholly irresponsible to the American peo- 
ple; and was forced by the law under which it was constituted to rush hither 
and yon about the country and scramble through with its work, and report on 
theassembling of Congress; and the claim of the Committee on Ways and Means 
that the evidence was all presented to the commission, and all that the commit- 
tee has now todo is to pass upon it, will not answer. The evidence is not all in, 
and ore the members of the committee, unlike those of the commission. 
are responsible to the people who sent them to Congress, and must and will be 
held to a strict accountability for any disastrous legislation which flows from 
theirill-judged action. Letthe chairmen of both committees, then, if they would 
relieve themselves of this responsibility. at once and in a decisive manner, call 


u halt, each of his committee, and thr ow open wide his doors, which should 
never have been slammed in the faces of the American people, 
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Then he rallies the cohorts of monopoly and works for a combine“ 
in the following fine style: 


[From the Philadelphia Press, December 30, 1882.] 
PIG-IRON MANUFACTURERS AND THE TARIFF, 
To the editor of the Press: 
Sin: An Associated Press dispatch, given in the papers of to-day, is as follows: 


“ PITTSBURGH, December 27, 

“The per manufacturers met here to-day and formed a national yromenss 
association, The committee appointed to go to Washington reported that hard 
work would be required to maintain a fair duty on pig-iron, as an effort wax to 
be made by the free-trade element to have the duty of $6, recommended by the 
Tariff Commission, reduced to $5,” 

The one safety to the pig-iron manufacturers in the present crisis is to join 
hands with the Book Trade Association, of Philadelphia, in demanding thatthe 
Committee on Ways and Means shall open their doors to all those who have 
grievances to complain of in the proposed tariff of the Tariff Commission. Let 
the people have a hearing, and daylight will be put through this bill, and the 
commitiee will be so enlightened on the subject and in regard to the feelings of 
those interested that they will not report it to the House, Let all the industries 
stand shoulder to shoulder in defense of the R gene of each other, and the bill 
will be promptly and readily killed, as it should and must be. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
New Lonk, December 28, 1882. 


He then pretends that we love high taxes, and abuses poor Mr. John 
L. Hayes and others for their temerity in temporarily questioning it, in 
the following manner: 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, January 1, 1883.] 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION AND THE TARIFF, 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: 

Sin: In a Washington dispatch in the Inquirer of to-day I find the following: 

Mr. John L. Hayes, president of the Tariff Commission, said to-day that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is doing just what the commission would have 
done had the time permitted. They are putting in an article here and thereand 
completing the classification rather than materially changing the rates recom- 
mended by the commission. ‘The changes made, he said, are no reflection 
whatever; the work being done by the committee is quite necessary and 


r.“ 
Prthis tariff bill is raw, disjointed, and wholly unfit to be enacted into law, and 
before it can be put into proper shape “ the representative men of various inter- 
ests” must make their“ comments and suggestions,” which can only be prop- 
erly done by meeting the committee face to face. For the committee to persist 
in their refusal to meet these representatives is little short of criminal, and will 
endanger the prosperity and happiness of the American people. 

Just here let me say that there has been no real demand for a radical change 
in the tariff, unless it has come from the other side of the water. The people, 
having now had a rest from the torments of their Government since 8 
1879, when the Treasury De ment ceased operating on the currency, simply 
desire to be let alone, and there is nothing they more fear than the assembling 
of Congress, when alone their peace and happiness are threatened. “Never 
since this world was pooped writes a valued correspondent in the West.“ was 
there so vast a body of human beings in one nationality enjoying so much of real 
liberty and independence and abounding comfort and prosperity as was real- 
ized by the American pers on the beautiful Christmas morning.” ‘To real- 
ize for one moment.” he adds, that all this great prosperity and happiness is 
now in danger of being destroyed by the weakness of Hayes and other professed 
or pretended protectionists on the Tariff Commission is enough to blanch the 
cheek of every patriot in the land. It is a crime against humanity of the most 
stupendous character, and every man in high place or low who aids or abets in 
the work will cover himself with infamy.” 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 30, 1882. 


Was there ever such bigotry and insolence since the world was made? 
Yet it is just such stuff as we hear here every day. 

He throws out a clumsy bait to the South in this style: 

The fact is that some of the New England manufacturers, especially of cotton 
goods, are more inimical to protection than are the Democrats of the South, be- 
cause they are instinctively monopolists, and feel that they have less to fear 
from foreign competition than they have from the growing manufacturing in- 
austries which ar@now assuming such grand proportions among the cotton-fields 
of the South, 

I repeat what I substantially said in the earlier part of my remarks 
that we have no feeling of hostility toward the New England people or 
toward any people, either at home or abroad; but while we are friendly 
we need not be fools. The South is the place for making coarse cotton 
goods for fifty years to come. We make and sell them now at free-trade 
prices, and some of our mills sell exclusively in foreign markets. Free 
trade, then, can not reduce our prices for goods. It would only give 
us cheaper machinery, cheaper freight, and cheaper facilities for ex- 
change of money. It would be an unmixed blessing to us. Some 
others can not stand it just now. Weare willing to stand shackled 
with these selfish, feudal restrictions upon our trade until the mush- 
room industries can fairly stand the blessed air and sunlight of liberty. 

As further evidence of the kind of ‘‘fire in the rear’’ that made the 
Repunlicans finally throw up their reduction bill, I now read a quotation 
Mr. Baird made with marked approval on January 9, 1883. Here they 
are pitching into the Finance Committee of the Senate: 

The action of the Senate Finance Committee in so 8 reporting a tariff 
bill was a general surprise. The committee did its work quietly and secretly, 
and the representatives of the various industries intoreated: who have been ar- 
riving here in large numbers, find they have come a day after the fair. The 
Senators consider themselves sufficiently familiar by this time with the ques- 
tions involved in an alteration of tariff rates,and are tired of hearing the same 
arguments repeated year after year by interested advocates, ‘This year the Fi- 
nance Committee declined to hear any such pleasorally, though they announced 
theair willingness to receive any such arguments which might be made in writing. 

He then gets very close to our venerable and good friend, Judge KEL- 
LEY. I suppose this was one of the times when the Judge ‘‘ learned 
something.“ Ile spoke as follows: 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer, January 29, 1883,] 
APPLICATION OF THE GAG IN THE TARIFF DEBATE. 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: 


Str: The Committee on Ways and Means having, after the manner of the 
famous and tyrannical Council of Ten of Venice, which tried and convicted men 
without permitting them to appear before it, refused to hear any one in defense 
of the thousands of industries which are imperiled by proposed tariff legisla- 
tion, it was eminently proper that Judge KELLEY, the E eeir should offer a 
resolution in the House of Representativesin which it was proposed that gen- 
eral debate upon the pending bill (H. R.7313) reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means be limited to one day, to be equally divided between the friends 
and opponents of the bill.” Indeed, it seems a great piece of condescension 
that he or his committee should voluntarily propose to permit any general 


debate upon the measure at all. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 19, 1883. 

This was a hot time for our Republican friends. They have never 
forgotten it. So vivid is their recollection and so distorted their im- 
agination that now they abuse us when weare far more indulgent than 
they were and swear that we are exceeding in enormity anything ever 
heard of. They learned, as Secretary Folger said, that if you wait for 
the manufacturers to consent to a reduction of the tariff you never will 
reduce it. What followed you well know. The party yielded. It 
threw up the bill and brought in a bill from the conference committee 
granting higher duties than either the Senate or the House had au- 
thorized them to grant, and higher than had ever been known. It 
was passed under gag law and was not even read in the House. The 
tariff was reduced from 42 per cent. to 47 per cent. and there it 
stands to-day. This satisfied such reformers as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], and not a voice save two is raised from 
the opposite side of the House in all this debate to deny that the yoke 
of the manufacturers is heavy, that the burden upon the people is 
light. This ends the chapter, Theissueisdrawn. It is finally made 
up. The Democratic party may not go fast. It may goslow. This 
much, however, is beyond dispute, that it is the Democratic party 
alone that proposes to go at all. The people must choose between the 
policy of China and the policy of Christendom, between a policy for 
peace and a policy apologized for even in time of war. 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, of the equities which exist under the 
tariff. In addition to this our people who desire a revenue tariff are 
not in favor of a tax on tea and coffee, which would have to be taxed 
to procnre a free-trade revenue tariff. I think the time will come when 
they will favor this tax; but that time is certainly years and perhaps 
many years hence. I think this demand is likely to come first from 
certain classes of our manufacturers in order to displace taxes upon 
articles they use. This brings us, then, apart from the question of sta- 
bility of income, to a tariff upon a broad base rather than to one upon 
a few articles. The reasonable and honest wants of protection can not 
possibly suffer in this case. This makes the fixed contention of the 
protected classes utterly selfish and unreasonable to my mini. They 
reject reason and justice and stability for a system unreasonable, unjust, 
and hence necessarily unstable. The way theyimperil all by acting 
ina grab spirit indicates that they really do not think that they would be 
seriously hurt if the whole system were wiped out. But be this as it 
may, we must have revenue and we can not afford to absolutely wipe 
it out. Substitute taxes upon incomes, occupations, ete., could be 
laid; but this will not be done unless the people are forced to revolu- 
tionary fiscal legislation, Gentlemen, you have seen the railroad power 
tried in a fight like this. The people won. 

The people will win now, and I believe they will win in a wise and 
salutary way, and that when it is all over you will see how exacting 
and unreasonable you have been. 

You can not excuse these rates of taxation by crying labor.“ You 
cite the daily and weekly wage here and in Europe, and you know it 
means nothing. In Europe the able-bodied men are in the army, or 
they come here to escape military service, The lame, the halt, the old 
men, and the women and the children get those wages. You can hire 
such people at the same wages here. Why do you not doit? Simply 
because it does not pay. Vigorous men at higher wages are cheaper to 
you. You do not deny this. Do you mean to say that on the other 
side of the water it pays to hire these feeble people? This is what you 
in reality dosay. Itisabsurd. We have the best paid Jabor because 
we have the best labor, and hence we have in reality the cheapest labor 
in the world. Labor suffers by the embargo upon the consumption of 
the products of labor caused by the high prices the tariff fixes upon 

8. 
70 say prices are lower than they were once. Of course they are, 
and you beg the question. Are they not lower also elsewhere? It is 
the disparity in current prices that hurts and that shows the effect. 

You tell the farmer that he has a home market. He would havea 
larger and a better home market but for these restrictions upon labor 
and upon consumption. What is the feature ofa home market? Does 
your war policy lessen exports, and hence lessen our dependence upon 
foreign consumption? Ifso, how doesit work? In 1850 we exported 
roundly $13,000,000 in grain and breadstuffs. In 1860 it was $24,000,- 
000. This was under a low tariff. You said shocking! See the in- 
crease! Letusconsume all this at home. Let us hire people to eat our 
grain and flour. Some foolish farmers thought it a good plan to hire 
people to eat their stuff, so they put high prices on the goods they had 
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to buy so as to increase their own consumption of such goods, and thus 
hire a new lot of men to come here to make the extra goods. Of course 
this made consumption and production relatively less than ever. It 
then impaired relatively the home market for grain and flour, and hence 
made exports greater than ever. It cut the farmer both ways. By 
1870 the exports of grain and breadstuffs was $72,000,000. It was 
bad enough for exports to grow nearly 100 per cent, ape $13,000,000 
from 1850 to 1860, but how is this that it grew upon the larger base ot 
$24,000,000 over 400 per cent. by 1870? Nothing can abash a ‘‘home- 
market’’ philanthropist who is getting a subsidy, so he got off some 
miserable sophistry and asked the farmer to wait for ten years longer 
and see how it would work. By 1880 these exports were $288, 000, 000; 
and so it has continued. Now tell me, gentiemen, when are we to ex- 
pect you at this rate to give us a home market sufficient to keep your 
pledge to consume our grain and breadstufis? 

We depended upon Europe to consume $16,000,000 of provisions in 
1860. In 1880 we had to send out $127,000,000 worth. Of live ani- 
mals we sent out less than $2,000,000 worth in 1860. In 1880 we had 
to send out nearly $16,000,000 worth. We had toship, say, $1,598,000 
worth of tailow in 1860. In 1880 we had to ship off $7,689,000 worth 
of tallow. We had to ship $600,000 worth of seed in 1860. In 1880 
we had to ship $2,776,000 worth. In 1860 we had to ship $32,000 
worth of hops. In 1880 we had to ship $2,575,000 worth of hops. And 
soit goes. Are youimproving? Are you not making the home mar- 
ket relatively worse and worse? Mr. Chairman, it never pays to hire 
people to consume your goods. The trader and the customer soon be- 
comes the proprietor under such a ‘‘ protective ”’ system as this. 

Gentlemen, your latest sophistry is to tell the farmer that he gets a 
better price here than he does abroad. You point with pride“ to the 
20 cents a bushel protection on wheat, 10 cents on corn, 2 cents a pound 
on bacon, and 2 cents on lard, and tell the farmer to see that.“ We 
export these things, but how about the prices? I have figures here 
from the Department of Agriculture. In reducing the prices to our 
money I have taken English weights of grain, treated a penny as 2 
cents, and a shilling as 24 cents. This makes the figures in error by a 
minute fraction, as you all know, but so very small thatitis generally 
disregarded in caltulation. 

No. 2 red wheat was worth 96.75 cents a bushel in New York April 
28 last. Freight was 1 cent a bushel. This makes 97.75 so far to 
Liverpool. You tell us it is higher here in New York than it will net 
in Liverpool. Price of same wheat in Liverpool same date, 6s. 8d. 

r 100 pounds. This is equal to 99.6 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

is is 1.87 cents a bushel higher net in Liverpool than in New York. Of 
course there are some other small charges to take up part of this. But 
fill them in, and now say whether you are keeping your promise as to 
rice, or if wheat is protected. The farmer has to fall back on the 
‘home-consumption’’ theory, which I have just gone over. You are 
feeding him on wretched theories that are right in the teeth of factsand 
reason. 

But look at corn—No. 2 mixed. I take the same dates. Freights 
are of April 2; but they vary but little, and I take the highest rates 
of freight and the lowest quotations in Liverpool and the highest in 
New York. Prices are all of same date. This corn was 69.50 cents a 
bushel of 56 pounds in New York, freight 1 cent to Liverpool, making 
70.50. Quotation in Liverpool 5s. 9d. per 100 pounds, equal to 75.60 
a bushel of 56 pounds, or 5.10 cents higher net than in New York. 

How about bacon? ‘Take long clear sides. New York, 8.25 cents, 
freight to Liverpool 10 cents, making 8. 35 to Liverpool. Price in Liv- 
erpool, 38s. 9d. per 112 pounds, making 8.64 per pound, or .39 higher 
net than in New York. 

Lard and cotton figure out the same way, as of course everything 
else does that we produce a surplus of and that can not be put into a 
trust. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side of this House have so 
often stated that the growth of the country is due to high taxation that 
they are beginning actually to believe it. The question is not, has 
the country grown, but has it been retarded in its growth? Have we, 
by reason of high taxation, grown more rapidly than we would other- 
wise havegrown? Has such taxation upon consumption, with its great 
and inevitable incidents of class benefits and class burdens, caused an 
artificial, forced, and unfair distribution of wealth? These are the 
questions to answer. 

That such taxation will retard the growth of a country, though it 
may not wholly prevent it, is too plain a truth to require demonstra- 
tion. That it will convey benefits to the protected classes and thus 
unduly increase their earnings at the expense of others is equally 
plain. These truths are the plainest and safest convictions of enlight- 
ened and thinking men. Let us not reason about so plain a matter, 
so strangely denied by interested parties who at the same time contend 
for the present rates and system, but let us look ata few results which 
ean not be denied and which with absolute precision and with 
the utmost force. Let us take data of so broad a nature as to include 
every element in the case, and of so proven a character as to be far be- 
yond any conceivable si of experiment. 

See the wonderful wealth and power that we were shown to possess 
in the great conflict from 1861 to 1865. Take that shown upon both 
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sides and put them together, and do they show that our country had 
grown feeble and poor under a policy of low taxation from 1846 to 1860? 
Was the North with high-priced free labor less wealthy and less pow- 
erful than the South with not simply pauper labor, but with actually 
slave labor? Is either of these things true? And yet gentlemen say 
that low taxation will ruin us. 

Let us compare the results of the two systems and see if our growth 
has not been retarded by war taxes, and if by our class legislation the 
current of wealth has not been measurably changed from one class to 
another. Let us take States fairly agricultural and a State having the 
protected industries, and seethe results. In 1850 our per capita wealth 
was $388. In 1860 it was $514. The average gain was 8206 per cap- 
ita, or 66 per cent. In this decade Iowa gained $243 per capita, or 197 
per cent.; Illinois gained $316 per capita, or 172 per cent.; Indiana 
gained $187 per capita, or 91 per cent.; Pennsylvania gained $174 per 
capita, or 55 per cent, 

It will be observed that the new States, rich in soil and vigorous in 
population, gained under a fair and equal system more than the older 
States. The new States would be expected to exceed the national aver- 
age and the older ones to fall behind it. 

Now leave the per capita basis of calculation and go to State wealth: 

Iowa's grew betweeen 1850 and 1860 from $23,714,638 to $247,388, - 
268; an increase of $223,613,630, or 970 per cent. Illinois’ grew from 
$156, 265,006 to $871,860,282; an increase of $715,595,176, or 458 per 
cent, Indiana’s grew from $202,000,000 to $528,000,000; an increase 
of $326,000,000, or 161 per cent. Pennsylvania’s grew from $722,000,- 
000 to $1,416,000,000; an increase of $694,000,000, or 96 percent. The 
national growth during this decade was from $7,135,780, 228 to $16,159, - 
616,068; an increase of $9,023,825,840, or 126 per cent. 

Gentlemen will observe the greater rate of growth in the States more 
favored by nature and as yet not unduly discriminated against by our 
tax laws. It may be remarked, too, that both in this case and in the 
former the manufacturing State calculates upon a larger base, and hence 
the matter of per cent. might seemingly count against her and not so 
in reality. This will make these facts the more striking if the per cents 
are reversed in spite of Pennsylvania’s calculating upon a larger base, 
But before I go to that I will remark that the gain in the agricultural 
States was, as you observe, more in actual dollars per capita than it was 
in Pennsylvania between 1850 and 1860. 8 

Now, take the first decade under high and discriminating taxes and 
under what may now be called the new doctrine.“ From 1860 to 1870 
the nation grew in wealth from $16,000,000 to $30,000,000, an increase 
of $14,000,000, or 87 per cent., a rate 39 per cent. less than that of the 
previous record. This shows that war and the attendants of war re- 
tard the growth of wealth. But how as to the different States? Iowa 
grew from $247,000,000 to $717,000,000, a gain of $470,000,000, or 190 

recent. Illinois grew from $871.860,000 to $2,121,680,000, a gain of 

1,249, 820, 000, or 143 per cent. Indiana grew from $528,000,000 to 
$1,268,000, a gain of $740,000,000, or 140 per cent. 

Now, mark Pennsylvania. She grew from $1,416,000, 000 to $3,808,- 
000,000, a gain of $2,392,000,000, or 166 per cent. Pennsylvania was 
harassed by war; she was disturbed in every way; but she possessed 
the subsidized industries. See how she now runs ahead of the average 
growth of the nation. See how the agricultural States have fallen in 
the scale of progress and how the wealth poured into the pockets of the 
mine-owners and mill-owners of Pennsylvania has caused the census 
returns from that State to swell. 

Now take the per capita record for this decade. The increase in the 
nation was from $514 to $780, equal to $266, or 52 percent. Iowa gains 
from $366 to $871, equal to $505, or 138 per cent. Illinois gains from 
$509 to $835, equal to $326, or 64 percent. Indiana gains from $392 to 
$601, equal to $209, or 53 per cent. Pennsylyania gains from $487 to 
$1,081, equal to $594, or 122 per cent. 

Now, sir, take the decade from 1870 to 1880. The national growth 
was from $30,068,000,000, to be exact, to $43,642,000,000—a gain of 
$13,574,000,000, or 45 per cent. I give only the final figures now. 
Iowa gained $697,356,000, or 97 per cent.; Illinois gained $971, 000, 000, 
or 45 per cent.; Indiana gained $231,000,000, or 18 per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania gained $1,585,000,000, or 41 per cent. 

As to the per capita changes during this decade: The national gain 
was $90 per capita, or 11 percent. Iowa gained $169, or 28 per cent.; 
Illinois gained $170, or 19 per cent.; Indiana gained $3, or .003 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania gained $178, or 16 per cent. 

I leave it to some one else to trace, in connection with these facts, 
the relation between the growth in wealth and in population. Ifa 
State or a class is growing more rapidly in population than in wealth 
it is growing numerically poorer. Its course is downward. Others 
may be prospering and growing stronger, but the masses of this State 
and of this class are getting left in the race of life. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the rate of increase from 1850 to 1860 
would have been maintained but for the war and for war taxes. We 
had just fairly reached the great and fertile plains of the West where 
growth was easy and which even now we only partially occupy. We 
perhaps do not occupy one-fourth of their vast area. 

We were building railroads at a far more rapid per cent. of increase 
than we have done since. Railroad building material is as heavily taxed 
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as almost anything in the list. We had applied all the great inven- 
tions which have since only been perfected in details. Our rate of is- 
sues of patents exceeded what we have had since. Had we continued 
to do, as for ten years we did do, for ten long, practical, and well-tried 
years, our wealth in 1880 would have been, not the $43,642,000,000 
that we point to with pride, but it would have been exceeding 881, 272, 
000,000, fairly and justly distributed as it was being earned and was be- 
ing distributed, instead of unequally and artificially distributed as our 
wealth of diminished growth has been by the new system. It is in the 
faceof reason and in the face of facts like these that the subsidized classes 
and their apostles here tell us that high taxation has not retarded our 
growth in wealth, and that by high taxation and by class legislation we 
must expect to best promote happiness, justice,and prosperity among 
our people. 

Mr. Chairman, one word in conclusion, and I will not longer tax the 
indulgence of the committee which has listened to me so patiently and 
kindly during the lengthy exposition I have attempted to make of the 
pending bill, of its probable effects, and of the positions of the two 
parties at this time. The contest we are now engaged in will be pro- 
tracted, and it will, I fear, grow in flerceness. Our party is under the 
conservative leadership of the President of the United States. The 
conspicuous feature about the President and about his administration 
of public affairs is the confidence he imparts to all classes of the peo- 
ple. Business men feel no real alarm, but privileged classes will con- 
tend to the uttermost for the retention of their privileges. 

The good and the honor of this country are not to be advanced by class 
legislation, whatever may be its form, guise, or pretense, The time 
has come for us to gradually eliminate such features from our laws. 
The condition of the Treasury no longer requires the present high rates 
of taxation upon the necessaries of life, The conditions of trade never 
required them in full, not even when under our internal-revenue sys- 
tem every article now protected bore a direct tax, when gold was at a 

remium and labor was very scarce. This bill, I have before remarked, 
even more conservative than the recommendations of our most con- 
servative President. Our political opponents offer nothing that they 
have not condemned before and that all good men ought to condemn 


now. In a strange, almost unaccountable fatuity the proprietors of 


the protected interests have forced the Republican party to go beyond 
all of its former positions, to abandon the people, and to abandon the 
principle of liberty. We do not ask that the foreigner may sell to us; 
but we do ask that we may be permitted to buy from him if our home 
manufacturer seeks to extort from us. If it be called unpatriotic in 
us to want to buy from the foreigner if necessity compels us, I submit 
in all fairness that it is equally unpatriotic in the proprietors of our 
protected industries to want to extort from us when there is no neces- 
sity for it whatever. 
Sir, the condition of affairs does not permit of this question assuming 
a sectional phase. There was a time when the development of the por- 
tion of the conntry from which I come was limited by the institution 
which then prevailed, but which I am happy to say is gone forever; 
but now, under free labor, we are developing in every way, like the 
other parts of our country. This is a class question. It isa national 
uestion. Itis a question of equal laws and of equal rights, and it is 
for our people to determine whether they will now take the first step, 
as proposed by this bill, and regardless of petty details, toward a re- 
turn to something like a peace establishment in our system of taxation, 
or whether they will adopt new doctrines and make these high rates of 
war taxes upon the necessities of life a permanent part of our peace 
licy and permit a vast system of subsidies to permanently obtain 
fr the business methods and regulations of the country. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I approach the consideration of the subject em- 
bodied in the bill with marked hesitancy and trepidation, knowing as I 
do that the questions embodied in this measure are vital to the welfare 
of over sixty millions of American people, and reaching in their ram- 
ifications to every portion of the civilized world. Almost ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States Government the 
question of taxation has been mooted by the ablest minds and the 
greater statesmen that this Republichas produced. Therefore, tosome 

t may seem presumptuous of me to even attempt to enter upon a dis- 


cussion of this important and now all-absorbing question. But when I 
consider that every citizen in this broad land is interested in the mat- 
ter, and that the two hundred and fifty thousand people who sent me 
here are deeply concerned in it, I hope that I may be pardoned for re- 
flecting what I believe to be the views of my constituency, and of a 
majority of the Commonwealth from which I come, 

If every individual in the world had learned, believed in, and prac- 
ticed the golden rule, there would be no necessity for organized gov- 
ernment of individuals. Each individual would, under that condition 
of affairs, become a government unto himself, interfering with none of 
his neighbors, and his neighbors not interfering with him. Jealousy 
and avarice, as they exist unfortunately throughout the world to-day, 
would be eliminated. But it is because people who may have learned 
the word, but never imbibed the spirit of that rule, d who, either 
openly or by deception, by fraud or by robbery in one form or another, 
obtain for themselves the property, the earnings, or the rights of other 
people without paying them therefor a just compensation, that the 
thing we call civil government became necessary. Therefore nations 
are established and laws are promulgated, not so much to teach what is 
right, but to provide a punishment for the transgression of the laws 
that are violated, and to maintain and support, and to provide for the 
common good, the peace, order, and safety of the community, so that 
one citizen may be placed upon an equality with every other citizen, 
and a tribunal, judicial or quasi judicial, may be placed within the reach 
of the citizen for the redress of grievances occasioned by the transgres- 
sion of his rights by others. 

Thus it is for the general good order of society that we find in this 
great Republic a community of governments, each under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and also of its respective State, with its 
powers clearly defined in the fundamental law, Thus we have the Gen- 
eral Government of the United States, with its seat of administration 
at the city of Washington. Its powers and its jurisdiction are fixed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and it is a Government of 
delegated and limited power. It is evident that such was the inten- 
tion of the framers of that Constitution, for it was provided by the 
tenth article that the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.“ Therefore when we seek the 
limit of power of the Government of the United States, we refer to that 
Constitution; and reading it from the four corners, we ascertain th 
power that Congress may properly exercise. ; 

The framers of the Constitution were aware, as we are, that the ma- 
chinery of Government provided under the Constitution must, in some 
manner or another, be supported. Supported how, and by whom? 
The people, whose Government it is, support it through the medium of 


taxation, fixed and determined by the wisdom of the law-making 


power, and the purposes for which national taxes shall be levied are 
likewise clearly defined by the Constitution. Section 8, Article I, pro- 
vides that— 

The Congress shall have the power to lay and to collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 


There would seem to be but little room for construction by implica- 
tion of the la above quoted. In other words, it specifies the 
purposes for which Congress shall have power. 

With reference to Article X, above referred to, it has no other power 
except by a forced or strained meaning of the Constitution. 

Therefore, in the opening of my remarks I asserted that the only 
power that resides in Congress to levy duties, taxes, ete., is that which 
is necessary for the proper support and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the purposes set forth, and not one dol- 
lar beyond for any other purpose. In other words, taxation for neces- 
sary reyenue was that which was intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

So it is that we find that with the reserve power of the States. They 
may exercise any powers, assess taxes, and perform all functions of gov- 
ernment not inconsistent with nor prohibited by the Constitution of 
the United States. States, in turn, have counties, townships, cities, 
villages, and school districts, each within itself exercising the power 
conferred upon it, or not prohibited to it within its respective field, and 
all for the general welfare of the people and for the support and main- 
tenance of these several governments; each within its own sphere, act- 
ing within its own functions, like the planet wheels of a horse-power, 
without friction, combined to make a harmonious whole, 

States and municipalities resort to their own methods of raising the 
necessary revenue for their own needs, as by the assessment of real and 
personal estate, and upon the callings or occupations of their citizens. 
The General Government to raise these revenues has resorted to a dif- 
ferent plan, namely, the collection of its revenues through taxes upon 
imports and the internal-revenue system. 

Many people on the floor of this House to-day, and throughout the 
country, maintain the opinion that the Government may go further, 
and incorporate with n taxation a further element, and that is 
the so-called protective idea which has, for the past quarter of a century 
in particular, taken such a strong hold upon the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. Here I much differ with the gentlemen who belong to 
that school of politics. I do not believe in the doctrine of protection 


we 
of 
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for protection’s sake, but I do believe that in this respect the functions 
of government exist purely and simply for the purpose of raising 
necessary revenues to maintain and support the Government econom- 
ically administered. In other words, that taxation should be the ob- 
ject, not the incident; and if we are to have any such thing as protec- 
tion, it comes as the incident, but not the object, of taxation. 

What is protection? The meaning of the word is a shield or a bar- 
rier against some other nation or individual. Upon the line above in- 
dicated I find that the two great political parties in the United States, 
through their public declarations in their platforms, divide. There are 
individuals in either party who do not in all instances follow the gen- 
eral party teachings; but I am speaking of the history of both organi- 
zations and the public declarations asshown by the majorities of both. 
I find by a review of the history of the last quarter of a century that 
in every national Republican platform and the Republican platformsin 
most of the States, and by the legislation placed upon the statute- 
books of the country by the representatives of that party at a time 
when the three departments of the General Government were exclus- 
ively controlled by the Republican party, that public declarations were 
made, the ideas incorporated into the laws, the purposes of the organ- 
ization for protection openly promulgated from the stump, until the 
word protection has become a war-cry of the Republican party. 

Protection is a beautiful word, but when we come to analyze it, the 
purposes for which that word is used by our Republican friends, we 
can not avoid the reflection that they have but stolen the livery of the 
Lord in which to serve the rapacious devil. My Republican friends have 
rung it into the ears of the American people that their purpose was to 
protect, first, the American laborer; second, the American farmer; and 
third, the American manufacturer. Pardon me if fora brief while I 
analyze these different claims and present some views in relation thereto 
which my observation and study lead me to believe that I am war- 
ranted in doing on this occasion. 

I make the bold assertion here and now, my Republican friends on 
the other side of this House, that never under your so-called protective 
system did you ever protect a laboring man one dollar’s worth in the 
world, while on the other hand, from the beginning to the end of your 
policy ot protection you have degraded and impoverished the very la- 
borer you pretended to assist, but never did. I call your attention to 
the fact that employed in the mills, in the factories, and in the mines, 
and in every other avocation of employment where the product of labor 
is protected by a tariff or duty of from 40 to 100 per cent. that the en- 
tire profits of protection enter into the coffers of the employer and not 
into the pockets of the employé. 

Time after time within the last fifteen years, when that labor which 
you pretend to protect, feeling that it did not receive its fair share of 
the earnings of the brain and the hand, the bone end the muscle when 
bold enough to assert their rights and ask for a better condition or 
things, they have been thrown out of employment and others have been 
substituted in their place. From England, Ireland, and Wales, from 
Italy, ay, even from far-off China have been imported, either by con- 
tract or upon a promise of a bettercondition of things, a foreign people 
to take the place in the mills, the work-shops, the factories, and else- 
where of the very American labor which you have pretended to pro- 
tect. And that labor, so invited and so employed, when it reached the 
custom-house docks at Boston, New York, or Philadelphia on the east, 
or at San Francisco upon the west, unlike the product that is protected, 
which can not pass without the payment of the duty upon it, these 
foreign laborers walk across the docks of our custom-house, bidding 
good morning to the customs officers, but pay no duties, and enter into 
the United States in freeand open competition with the American labor 
which came to make this country their home. And the necessaries of 
life used by the laborer, by his wife and children, are taxed for the pur- 
pose of paying tribute, not to the Government, but to the manufacturer. 

One illustration will serve to demonstrate this point. The coat that 
I now wear—I know not where the cloth was manufactured, but sup- 
pose it to have been in England or France—was imported into the United 
States. It could not come through the custom-house of New York or 
elsewhere without having a duty paid on it of about 59per cent. That 
duty so paid was added to the invoice, and the goods were sold by the 
importer to the wholesale dealer in New York, the cost to him, then, 
being the original cost, with the rate of transportation and duties and 
the profits of the importeradded. Tothat in turn are added the profits 
of the New York wholesale merchant, and then the goods were sold to 
our clothing people up in Michigan. They in their turn paid all these 
charges, and when I, as an humble citizen, came to pay for this coat in 
Saginaw, I am charged up with all these incidental charges before men- 
tioned, and in this event I have paid to the Government of the United 
States 59 per cent. upon the coat I wear. 

Suppose, now, that these goods are the product of the mills in Mas- 
sachusetts or of Connecticut. The New England manufacturer, pos- 
sessed of all the innate selfishness that is common to humanity, and with 
that natural desire to make what he can out of his surroundings, knows 
that his foreign competitor can not bring his goods in competition with 
him in the United States without paying the rate of duty I have in- 
dicated. Therefore, the New England manufacturer, irrespective of 
fair and legitimate profits, raises the price of his goods to 45, 50, or 55 
per cent., enough to prevent his foreign competitor from sending his 


goods to this market, and he, the New England man, sells tò the mer- 
chant at my home, and I buy the goods. In the one instance I have 
paid my taxes to the Government of the United States, and in the 
other I have paid my taxes to the New England manufacturer. And 
so it is with all the commodities within the protective range from the 
swaddling clothes in which we wrap the infant, the shirts we wear, 
the clothing for our wives and our babies, all, all is taxed; and the 
laborer who produces the goods that bring to the manufacturer his 40 
and 100 per cent., when he purchases the necessaries of life and his 
clothing or the material, he pays to that manufacturer the tribute ex- 
acted through the medium of protective laws. And so it is that labor, 
instead of being benefited by the protective system, is, in fact, robWed 
under the pretext of protection. Therefore, I reassert that labor re- 
ceives no protection. : 

We hear many things said about the pauper labor of Europe, much 
sympathy expressed by the protection classes with our mechanic and 
laborer, and much solicitation lest they should be compelled to com- 
pete with what the protectionist calls the foreign pauper labor. Yet, 
according to the report of the Massachusetts bureau of statistics and 
labor for 1885, we find that the total average earnings of a Massachu- 
setts family with five workers, including children, is $803.47. A like 
family in Great Britain receives $517.47. The average total expenses 
of the family of mechanics in Massachusetts is $754.42; that of the 
family in Great Britain is $508.35. So we find that the Massachusetts 
mechanic, after working a year in the protected industries and sup- 
porting his family, has a net saving of $49.05, and the annual savings 
of the family in Great Britain is $9.12 And so we get the great bene- 
fits of protection to the American mechanic over his foreign competitor, 
which is a net result of $39.93. God save the Queen! This looks like 
a protection for both. 

But, say my Republican friends, we must maintain this protective 
theory in order that the American farmers may be protected. 

According to the last census there were 7,070,492 inhabitants of the 
United States engaged in agriculture. A fair estimate to-day would 
place that number at nearly if not quite 9,000,000. How, then, is the 


farmer protected? My Republican friends will smile at my ap t 


simplicity, and will smilingly answer, wool.““ Yes, my Republican 
friends, you have been pulling the wool over the eyes of the American 
farmer for a full quarter of a century, blinding him and attempting to 
make him believe that your protecting arm was about him. But I call 
your attention to the fact, indelibly recorded in history and upon the 
record of this House, that whatever protection the American farmer had 
upon the clippings of his flock prior to the 3d of March, 1883, you 
struck down with one fell blow. Your tariff bill of 1883 reduced the 
duty upon the farmer’s wool that you were pretending to the farmer 
that you would protect. 

I call your attention to the existing tariff law, and I also call your 
attention to the yea-and-nay vote taken in this House, as it appearsin 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, and I find some of the loud- 
est talkers upon the protective ideas here upon the floor of this House, 
whose names were recorded ‘‘aye’’ upon the vote to reduce the duty 
upon the farmer’s wool. I only refer to this at this time for the pur- 
pose of pointing out to you that your practice, my Republican friends, 
has not been in accord with your precepts or your pretenses. While I 
am not now criticising your action in your vote, I do criticise, as I have 
a right to, and to protest against your falsely representing to the agri- 
cultural interests that you are their friends, when your every act has 
been to strike down instead of to build up the agricultural interests of 
this country. You say to me, asit is broadly said throughout the 
country, Lou must have a home market for your home products.“ 
Let us examine the result of this home-market theory. I need not 
demonstrate to you, for you know it, that in this country we raise more 
wheat than we can eat, more corn than we can consume, more oats 
than to supply the home market, and other products of agriculture, 
and when we have satisfied the American appetite we can do nomore 
unless we can find a market for our surplus. And to-day we find the 
business of our agriculturists paralyzed throughout the country, with 
our granaries overflowing with the product of the farmer. And still 
we find the mortgages of the farmer increasing; that he can not, with 
all the blessings that Providence can bestow upon him, with good sea- 
sons and good crops, keep pace with the world. 

We find that the products of our farmers can not be sold at remu- 
nerative rates, and why? Remember that the prices we receive for sur- 
plus product abroad regulate in every instance the domestic price at 
home. Liverpool and London regulate the price of wheat in New York, 
Chicago, or Minneapolis. 

It is but a few years ago that the United States supplied Great Brit- 
ain and many other of the European nations with their breadstuffs. It 
is not true to-day, and why? Nations are much like individuals; in 
fact they are but combinations of individuals, after all. If you will 
not trade with me, I will not trade with you; andif you place such re- 
strictions upon your dealings as to render it impossible for me to deal 
with you, I will turn my attention elsewhere and deal with others, 
Now, my protection friends, mark the result of your protective policy as 
itaffects the agrieulturists of America. By your restricted and in many 
instances prohibitory tariff, you have refused to deal with the nations of 
the world, and they in turn have turned their attention elsewhere. 
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European nations, instead of relying upon America for their bread- 
stuffs, as they did in years gone by, have now turned their attention 
to Russia and Egypt, ay, they have penetrated the jungles of India 
with their long lines of railway, and there have builded up one of the 
greatest wheat-growing countries upon the face of the globe, producing 
in 1884, 252,000,000 bushels of wheat, which means four bushels of 
grain for every man, woman, and child within the limits of the United 

tates. This in conjunction with the wheat coming from other foreign 
countries in the Liverpool market, where it meets our surplus and regu- 
lates the general price. Therefore we find that the American farmer, 
purchasing everything he uses upon his farm, the clothing that he 
wears, the necessaries of life outside of what he raises himself to main- 
tain his family, is thrown in a free and open competition with the so- 
called pauper and serf labor of Europe, Africa, and India. We may 
talk about protecting American farmers as much as we please, but the 
facts stand so bold staring us in the face that nearly nine millions of 
American agriculturists are selling the product of their labor, their 
sweat, and their toil in competition with the cheap labor of these coun- 
tries. Wherein, then, lies your protection to the American farmer? 

Remember, too, another thing, that your so-called protective system 
has, to a large extent, forced this condition of things. It is but a lit- 
tle while ago since France and Germany placed an embargo upon our 

roducts, and at this time an American hog can not enter the German 
pire even with a passport from the Secretary of State. Why? It 
is not that American pork is not as good as German pork, but it is be- 
cause these restrictive and prohibitory duties have oe placed upon 
the products of Germany that they are unable to send to us the surplus 
of their product, and have therefore acted upon that spirit which has 
been in the human family from its origin, ler talionis. Even Canada 
has her retaliatory duties; and while I can picture to you in the com- 
monwealth from which I come one of the most beautiful cities in this 
broad land, upon the banks of the rippling, the blue, and the pure De- 
troit River, and as I stand upon the banks and look only a mile away 
I find another nation; in that beautiful expanse of water, and in the 
middle of the stream, there is a barrier, invisible to the eye, it is true, 
but felt in the pocket, and felt in the reciprocal and commercial rela- 
tions with that country. So that Detroit—and I use it only by way of 
illustration—is a commercial city with one side only to draw from. 

I likewise find by an examination of statistics that before the pres- 
ent pretended protective theory was adopted the products of the farmer 
brought a higher range of prices than they have at any time since the 
system was adopted, except the abnormal period during the civil war, 
which can not be counted in the estimates. 


Lowest and highest prices of farm products during ten years of revenue 
tariff before the war, and twenty years of protection after the war, omit- 
ting the abnormal period during the war. 


Wheat, per 


Pork, mess, 
bushel, 


per barrel. 


Corn, per 
bushel, 


Wool, per| Oats, per 
— 5 bushel. 


4 2 22 5 cA 7 
Year. 3 3 2 $ 2 3 2 E 7 É 
A te A te | Bl w]e) we) E | 
8 85 3 8 8 2383 
$1.03 | $1.15 | $14.62 | $19.75 80. 26 80. 42 80. 75 90. 88 80.02 $0.78 
1.2 1.80 13.00 19.75 38 41 41 52 .64| 82 
1.75 2.50 12.12 16.00 2 40 .45| 75 788 
1.9% | 2.80] 12.50 23.00 24 84 42 82 31.15 
1.80 2.17 16.25 21.00 0 :38| 5 50 48 84 
1.25 1.85 16.50 25.70 30 44 40 6 1 88 
1.20 1.50 15.85 19.00 27 2 40 53 58 1.03 
1.30 1.85 14.00 18.12 34 45 3 88 76 1.05 
1.88 1.70 16.12 19.75 34 10 7 47 6 85 
1.20 1.60] 12.25 18.00 22 4 30 47 48] 74 
2.50 3.40 18.50 24.10 5 87 „7 4 1.00] 1.40 
15 216 4% 29.50] -34| „ @)| $ | Lor] 14 
1.5 2.18 26.50] 33.87 .32| 35 8 75 1.16 
1.40 1.90 20.00] 30.00] 34 45 52 6 7 1.15 
1.5 2.00 12.88 23.00] 32 63 42 70 5 -90 
1.65} 2.10 12.80] 16.00] 45 67 42 7 61 .80 
1.85 2.25 13.00] 19.00 3 57 42 258 60 77 
88] 1.38 13.85] 2.25 36 48 38 53 853 84 
92 1.37 18.00] 22.75 3 48 30 64 4 76 
81 1.27 15.70 2.87 5 4 8 40 
1.00 1.88 11.75 17.37] 2 4 22 46 41 88 
1.31 825| 13.00 20 83 2 45 45 00 
1.10 1.86 7.80] 12.75 27 50 31 50 44 64 
1.03 1.59 10.50 18.60 25 45 36 49 481] 1 
1.14] 1.56 12.75 20.00 1 47 42 52 48 76 
1.03 1.43 15.25 24.00 31 43 37 72 .63] 1.09 
88 1.24 11.50 20.00 37 42 86 51 55 70 
-74| 1.05 12.00 19.00 .33| 8 8 42 4 .66 
81.05 9.00 14.50 28 54 27% 41% 40 57 
8.65 12.50 | 0 84 | 30H 391 e e 
i 
*Nominal. 


It will be remembered that the prices received by the farmer before 
the war for his products was on the basis of 100-cent dollars; that for 
the years succeeding the war up to 1878 the price of all commodities 
was regulated by the Treasury-note dollar, which was worth very much 


less than the gold standard, as will be seen by an examination of the 
following table: 


Highest and lowest prices of gold in New York, 1867-1878. 
[Compiled from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.] 


Years. 


Highest. | Lowest. 


119} 1 
11⁴ 09 
117 1113 
115 107 
1074 102} 
102} 100 


Therefore upon this branch I assert that the farmers of our country 
are not protected in the slightest degree in any of the commodities 
which they produce, but are selling to the world upon free-trade rates, 
and paying protective prices, paying not only taxes to the Government 
of the United States upon imports, but tribute to American manuiact- 
urers upon domestic products, and this I can not avoid characterizin; 
as no more or less than legalized robbery, for it never was contemplate: 
by the Constitution or our theory of government that the earnings of 
one of our citizens should be transferred from his pocket to the pocket 
of another without just compensation being paid therefor. 

Who do you protect, my Republican friends? You answer: “ Our 
pet class is the manufacturers of the United States.“ I agree. How 
many? According to the best data obtainable there were within the 
limits of the United States at the last census 44,019 institutions, not 
individuals, but institutions, that were manufacturing products pro- 
tected under the American system, and 60,000,000 people are paying 
tribute to the few and favored class known as the American maņufact- 
urers. 

I have already demonstrated, or attempted to, that the labor em- 
ployed in these factories is not protected. I have never yet seen or 
heard of one of these employers drawing the line of distinction between 
the American workingman and the imported foreigner. It requires not 
profound statesmanship, it requires not the patient study of the statis- 
tician, it requires not the profound knowledge of the philosopher to ob- 
serve that the dissatisfaction, the discontent, the strife and turmoil be- 
tween capital and labor in the United States which promises toimperil 
the stability of our republican institutions, originated in nine cases out of 
ten in the protectedemployments. Why, then, should you, under the 
power of law, enrich the owner of the factory while you pauperize the 
employé who produces his wealth. In fact, I question whether even 
to the protected class itself are the protective lawsa benefit. It is cer- 
tainly not to the great mass of the American people. You ask, Why 
not to the manufacturer?’ Because the manufacturer, like the farmer 
in this country, with its boundless resources, where everything that can 
be mentioned that enters into the products of our mills, our factories, 
and our manufactured products generally, can be produced from our 
own soil. We find as a matter of experience that our manufacturers, 
taking advantage of the markets, will keep their mills and factories in 
operation until they have glutted the markets with their products, and 
then will close down their mills, cease the manufacture of the product, 
bank their fires, stop the wheels of industry, and throw out of employ- 
ment the labor which they pretend to protect, caring not from whence 
it came or where it may go, only looking to their own coffers. Would 
it not be better, then, if we could find a market abroad, not only for 
the product of the farm, but for the product of the factory; and would 
it not be a better policy for the American people to deal with the world, 
not upon free, but upon fair terms? 

Sir, I hope to live to see the day when the producers of our country, 
the farmer and the manufacturer, can find a market at a fair 
price for the us products of their labor and their skill. 

Would it not be better for us, with all our boundless resources, with 
the highest skilled labor that the world produces, with the quick in- 
tellect of the American mechanic and the American laborer, and the 
strong arm and willing hand to keep the wheels of industry in motion 
for twelve months of the year, and after satisfying the home consump- 
tion sell the surplus to foreign nations and take in exchange, not 
money necessarily, but some of the products of other countries which 
we need and can not produce? 

Another element which enters into the consideration of this problem 
is the ship-building and navigation between the United States and for- 
eign countries. By an examination of statistics it appears that the 
progress of American ship-building was continuous and rapid from the 
organization of the Government down to 1861. The time was when, 
under a revenue tariff, the United States was almost mistress of the 
seas. Her flag could be found floating in the ports of every commer- 
cial nation on the globe. The American clipper ship was the prod- 
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igy of the world; built of American material by American workmen, 
and manned by American officers and American seamen. Our mer- 
chant marine was the pride of the country. But ‘‘O! how has the 
mighty fallen!” Go with me to-night to the city of New York and 
stand on Brooklyn bridge and look down the river to the bay; go 
through the harbor and amongst the thousands of spars, and the flags 
that float from the mastheads, you will not find one in five hundred 
that floats the stars and stripes, and these few are coasters. Not one 
line of ships engaged regularly in the transportation of commerce to 
‘foreign countries. Why allthis? Our materials are in existence, the 
brain and the sinew of the American builder and the sailor are not 
lost. The indomitable spirit that will brave the tempest and the 
storm is with us still. But why this falling off in shipping? The 
time was when in American bottoms we sent to foreign nations 77 per 
cent. of our exports under the American flag The order is reversed, 
and now it is less than 12 per cent. 

Table showing the total foreign tonnage and total American tonnage 
cleared from scaports of the United States for foreign countries, from 
1853 to 1887, inclusive: 


5 Total Total 

Year. foreign. | American. 
5 

| Tons. Tons. 
1,308,635 | 3,127,746 
1,552,101 | 3,315,325 
1,755,871 | 3,501, 405 
1,536,205 | 2,873,720 
1,637,168 | 2,567,763 
2,076,892 | 2,266,312 
2,616,951 | 1,662, 282 
2,450,201 | 1,710,330 
3,131,077 | 2,029,755 
3,230,392 | 2,270, 096 
3,186,200 | 2, 625, 031 
3,612,138 | 2.502. 200 
3,832,030 | 2,529, 598 
4,282,961 | 2,634,841 
5,141,147 | 2,597,611 
5,940,849 | 2.574.021 
| 7,096,947 | 2,961, 103 
| 6,279,345 | 3,061,354 
| 6,802,096 | 3.037, 302 
| 7,845, 436 3, O43, 158 
| 8,647,080 | 3,196, 491 
1879.. | 10,545,403 | 3, 071, 237 
1880 | 12,217,973 | 3,077,724 
1881 | 32,754,453 | 3,039,514 
1882 11,910,956 | 2,985,512 
1883.. | 10,669,945 | 2,895,077 
1834... — 9,360,610 | 2,845,109 
1885 ... — 9,687,700 | 2. 808, 575 
18. 9. 606, 970 2,806. 259 
a ATE RAEE C ENEA E E ENN | 10,740,017 | 2,770,518 


You ask the cause. Some attribute it to our navigation laws with 
some of thcir restrictions. True, this may, to a certain extent, enter 
into the result, but the chief cause, and the principal one which I de- 
sire to present to this House to-day, is the fact that we have not that 
free and unrestricted commerce with the world that we had in the days 
of a tariff for revenue only, when our ships could go out laden with 
the product of our own country, and go to the port of any nation of 
the world and bring back in exchange their product. Therefore I say 
to this House that the policy of this country should be to so revise the 
tariff laws that we will bring ourselves to the base line of necessary 
taxation for governmental purposes honestly administered; discourage 
the idea of local protection for the benefit of a few favored individuals, 
and legislate for the common good of our population. When we do 
this, and upon fair and reciprocal relations with the world, we wili find 
that American ingenuity, American pluck, and American skill will 
once more launch upon the high seas a merchant marine which will 
make our flag respected in every nation of the world where to-day it is 
sneered and scoffed at because of our commercial weakness. Furnish 
the incentive, then, to build and man ships and ships will be builded 
and manned by Americans. Then, and not till then, will come the 
necessity for rejuvenating our Navy for the purpose of protecting our 
merchant marine; instead of doing, as we are to-day, pretending that 
we desire to build an American navy.to protect the merchant marine 
which does not exist except in the imagination of individuals. Then, 
and not till then, will the United States, the greatest nation upon the 
ſace of the globe, take her rank among the commercial nations of the 
earth, and stand at the head of the class. Abolish all class distine- 
tions, abolish all laws that seek to favor and enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the toiling, suffering many. 

But you ask, how shall this be done? My answer is, pursue the 
pathway that the Democracy of the country has always pointed out. 
Collect your taxes, be liberal if you please, but let the sole and only 
object of taxation be the support and maintenance of the Government. 

But we find ourselves in this position to-day, and confronted by this 
system of so-called protection, based upon selfishness and based upon 
favoritism, as is clearly discernible by an examination of more than 


four thousand four hundred articles upon the tariff list, has grown 
upon us for a quarter of a century, and we who are here to-day con- 
sidering it are confronted by this system and the evils that it has 
wrought, and the question is, how shall we bring ourselves back to 
that safe anchorage ground from which you, my Republican friends, 
have drifted us, to a harbor of safety, a harbor of refuge, where our 
ship may float safely and a general equalization be obtained ? 

Mr. Chairman, it so happens that I have the honor to be the only 
member upon the floor of the House who assisted in making the national 
platform upon which the first Democratic President in twenty-four 
years was elected. I had the honor, sir, of representing the common- 
wealth of the State of Michigan on the committee on resolutions of that 
memorable convention held in the city of Chicago in 1884, The com- 
mittee on resolutions labored earnestly and diligently to frame that 
platform. We certainly said what we meant, and we meant what we 
said. In that platform you will find that we declared in favor of a re- 
duction and a revision of the existing tariff laws, but we did not declare 
in favor of the destruction of any industry that had builded up even 
upon a false basis. Wrong though the theory may be, damaging to 
the great masses of our population as it is, we still recognized the fact 
that many people had invested their moncy—and in many instances 
their entire fortane—upon the basis of the law as they found it upon 
the statute-books, To this class of people we said: We propose to re- 
vise, not to destroy, but to revise the existing tariff laws, bring them 
down to the base line of necessary revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. But in doing this it shall be done with a careful hand so as 
to do the least injury possible to the people; in other words, a fair 
modification of the tariff laws, compelling the classes to yield for: the 
time-being until we could adjust ourselves to the Jine which we have 
always believed to be the only comprehensive theory and method of 
taxation. 

Therefore we say to-day, and I call the attention of the honorable 
members of the Ways 4nd Means Committee to this, that instead of at 
once and by a sudden revulsion of the policy which we are not respon- 
sible for, let us go about this revision slowly, carefully, fairly, and 
equably, and where we find those industries which have builded up 
upon this false basis, instead of cutting them off at once by a sudden 
shock, paralyzing or injuring the industry, give them a gradual and a 
sliding scale, by an annual reduction of a fair percentage on their prod- 
ucts, until such time as we may reach the common level, which I hope 
will be soon, and from which I hope we may never again depart. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of this House, and 
particularly of the honorable Committee on Ways and Means, to the 
industries of the State which I have the honor in part to represent. 

The district from which I come is the center of the great salt and 
lumber producing district of the State of Michizan. The following 
table will show the amount of lumber produced from 1851 to 1837, in- 
clusive, upon the Saginaw River alone: 


Total on | On dock, 


— Lumber cut. dock sold, 
Year. | December 1. | December I, 
| | 
| Feet. 
E E ͤ 92, 000, 000 
8 90, 000, C000 
96, 000, 000 
100, 000, 00 
100, 000,000 |. 
110, 000, 000 
113, 700, 600 |. 
106, 509, 000 
122, 750, 000 |. 
125, 000, 000 |. 
120, 000, 000 |. 
128, 000, 000 |. 
133,589, 000 | 
215, 000, 000 |. i my 
349,767,834 | 44,415,700 14,211,000 
423,963,190 | 69, 969, 771 17,435,571 
451,395,225 | 67, 401, 017 13, 102, 900 
523,500,830 | 93, 231.6 14, 562, 000 
576, 725, 606 47, 862, 000 
529, 682, 878 33, 576, 000 
692,118,980 152. 40, 928, 200 
619, 877,021 | 222,071, 605 3), 893, 000 
573,632,771 | 213,152, 6€3 27, 135, 000 
581,558,273 | 223.202. 108 26, 595, 578 
950, 771 | 224, 546, 657 30, 000, 000 
610, 166,231 | 245, 935,522 23,511, 666 
5 574, 162,757 | 247,572,383 18, 640, 280 
| 17 736, 106,000 | 221,864,595 | 85.647.887 
| $73,047,731 | 295, 870,633 £2, 103, 596 
970,320,317 281,990,929 | 118, 605,117 
1.011, 274,905 | 309,079,999 | 105, 073, 000 
933, 675,078 | 376,037,075 | 134, 042, 692 
978, 497,853 | 458,066, 848 51, 550, 000 
728, 498,221 | $29,013,030 63, 427, 508 
798, 826.224 | 315, 020, 650 59, 775, 100 
779, 661,265 | 339,560, 951 64, 230, 195 


The quantity sold“ December 1 is included in the total amount on dock, 
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In addition to this the following table will show the product of 
shingles for the period from 1867 to 1887, both inclusive: 


Statement of the shingle product. 


COMPARATIVE, 
Following is a comparative statement of the lath manufactured by 
the Saginaw River mills since 1866: 


In 1887 we manufactured 38,722,008 staves and 1,633,743 sets of 
heading. 

The following table shows the amount of the various grades of sult 
inspected in Michigan since 1869, the first yearof the establishment of 
the State inspection law: ` 

Comparative table. 


Second |Common 


* 
Packers“. Solar. quality. coarse. Total. 
— A 
908 15,264 19,177 551, 225 
17, 809 15, 507 , 650 621,352 
14,677 | 37,645 9,930 728,175 
11,110 31.461 19, 876 724. 481 
671 „267 „ 706 $23, 346 
20,090 | 29,391 | 16,741 026, 979 
10, 233 24,336 19,410 081, 856 
14, 233 24,233 21, 462,729 
, 839 22, 818 26, 818 660, 997 
19, 267 43, DAL 32,615 855, 881 
15,641 18,020 | 29,027 058, 010 
16,691 22,237 48, 623 676, 588 
13,885 9, 683 52, 821 750. 299 
17, 208 81,335 522 037,317 
15, 424 16, 735 33, 526 |.. 894, 672 
19,308 | 16. 957 508 |... „161, 806 
15,480 | 19,849} 31,428 297, 403 
22, 221 31,177 71, 235 677, 257 
19,385 | 13,903 | 78,905 944, 309 
6ꝙ6wdà%bT ᷑ ë M RA TATE 040, 778 
Salt manufactured prior to 1869 8 
Total amount of salt produced in Michigan to date . . 41, 822, 895 
FDD? ꝗ· ß 2222. .. — 
Average | Average 
Year. price per Year. price per 
barrel. barrel. 
$1.80 | 
1.77 
1.5 
1.58 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.37 
1.19 
1.10 
1.05 


The product in the Saginaw Valley was shipped almost exclusively by rail. 


Notwithstanding the immensity of these products, and notwithstand- 
ing the rates of duty as they appear in the existing tariff law imposed 
upon wood and the products thereof, and upon salt, I stand here to-day 
as the representative of 250,000 people, and say to this House and to 
say to the country that our people recognize the absolute necessity of 
a revision of the existing laws of taxation, and as becomes good citi- 
zens they are willing to bear their fair share of a fair reduction. 

When we come to consider that the rate of taxation by means of 
custom-house collections and the internal revenue is $1,000,000 a day 
absorbed from the people, and nearly $500,000 per diem in excess of 
the actual needs of government, and that this money is being with- 
drawn from circulation and hoarded up in the vaults of the national 
Treasury, we realize the necessity of reduction. I presume that there 
are other sections of the country similarly situated to the favored re- 
gion from which I come, and which are likewise affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill now before us. 

I appeal to my Democratic colleagues to exhibit their true democ- 
racy. to the country, and demonstrate to the people that we have made 


no promises that we did not falfill, and that we will faithfully and 
honestly carry out the pledges which we have made in our declarations 
of principles that gave to us the first Democratic administration in a 
quarter of a century, the first to indicate to the people that it intends 
to relieve the people. Therefore let us equalize the laws of taxation. 
Let us by a gradual scale reduce the taxes upon the necessities of life, 
until we come down to that base line of necessary revenue which, as I 
have indicated, is the only true idea of taxation, Then place your 
taxes lowest upon the necessaries of lifeand highest upon life’s luxuries; 
so that the burdens of taxation shall be borne by our people in pro- 
portion to the taste, the whims, or the wealth of those who consume 
the luxuries of life, and lighter burdens upon those who are content 
with the necessaries of life. In other words, let us have dear diamonds 
and silks, and cheaper shirts. 5 


The Question of Free Lamber, 


REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In TUE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 31, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Other duties will prevent me from participating to 
any considerable extent in the lengthy debate which will doubtless bo 
had on this bill under the five-minute rule. Indeed, if I could have 
assurance that a yea-and-nay vote will be taken in the House, as a sep- 
arate proposition, on the question of putting lumber on the free-list, I 
would be satisfied not to say a word and content myself with record- 
ing a vote against it; but that assurance can not be given, and for this 
reason I will ask the attention ofthe committee while I briefly state tho 
position I hold as a Representative of a New England district on this 
question of free lumber, 

A DEMOCRATIC PROPOSITION, 

This proposition seems to have the unanimous support of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States. Indeed, it is claimed that it s 
with one or two exceptions, the unanimous support of the Democratie 
side of this House. At first glance it seems strange that the South, 
with her great forests, is in favor of removing the duty on lumber, as 
they are so largely engaged in its manufacture and sale. But reflec- 
tion will show that there is a wide difference in the circumstances 
which surround them as compared with the Middle and New England 
States. For instance, a portion of my district, heavily timbered, ad- 
joins Canada. It is separated from that country by an imaginary 
line. Now, I submit to the gentlemen from the South who are clam- 
oring for free lumber, that if a foreign country joined their borders they 
would very likely entertain different views on this question from those 
which have found expression in the Mills bill. In no contingency 
can they be brought into competition with Canadian lumber, their 
product being largely of a different kind, and the item of transporta- 
tion practically excluding the foreign production from their markets. 

ONE KIND OF PROTECTION. 


The great lumber king of New Hampshire is a Democrat. He prob- 
ably does more lumbering than any other ten citizens of the State, and 
is withal a shrewd and a sagacious business man. When asked re- 
cently what he would do in the event of the Mills bill becoming a law 
he is reported to have said: Mr. MILLS has not caught me. I have 
gone over to Canada and bought a Jarge tract of timber, and thus pro- 
tected myself. But others in the business, with less capital, can not 
protect themselves in that way, and they have a right to be heard on 
this floor in defense of their interests. 

CANADIAN LABOR, 

Certain gentlemen who have participated in this discussion insist that 
Canadian labor is brought into the United States to work in this in- 
dustry, and that it comes in competition with American labor; hence 
a reason why lumber should be free. I beg to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Canadian labor which comes to us is mostly of the lowest 
grade, and does not injure American labor interests. They are em- 
ployed in the woods on timber in its crude form, which is not protected 
by our tariff laws. But go into the great lumber-mills in any New 
England State and you will find that the skilled workmen are Amer- 
icans almost without exception. You will find, too, that the protest 
against any interference with the tariff on lumber comes not only from 
the manufacturers, but also from the men who are earning good wages 
in those mills, If this bill becomes a Jaw it will practically wipe out 
the lumber industry of New Hampshire and do incalculable harm, not 
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only to those who are engaged in its manufacture and sale, but also to 
the large class of laboring men to whom this industry gives remunera- 
tive employment. 

NO COMPENSATING BENEFIT. 

There is neither sentiment nor poetry about this thing. It is simply 
the logie of common sense and business intelligence. If lumber is 
placed on the free: list it will strike a serious blow to some of the indus- 
tries on which the prosperity of New Hampshire and other New Eng- 
land States depends without any compensating benefit. I know it is 
claimed that the removal of the duty will lessen the cost of the article 
to the consumer, but there is no assurance that any section of the 
country will be benefited in that respect by the proposed legislation, 
for when Canadian lumbermen have taken possession of our markets 
they will fix the price of the product at a point not lower than the pres- 
ent ruling rates. 

WAGES VS. CLIMATIC CONDITIONS, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMIL.in], in undertaking to 
show th:wit is not a higher rate of wages which attracts Canadians to 
the United States, said that they came to New England for climatic 
reasons. How absurd that is. The climatic conditions of Northern 
New England and Canada are substantially the same. They come not 
for their health, but to do the hard work in our forests and because they 
get higher wages than at home. That is all there is to it. That they 
come is not a reproach to our enterprise, but rather a tribute to our in- 
stitutions and an added reason why American industries should be pro- 
tected by proper tariff legislation. 

Mr. FORD. Does that protect American labor? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does, unquestionably. Every man in New 
Hampshire who is willing to work finds ready employment, and in ad- 
dition we give work to many who come to us from Canada. Our di- 
versified manufacturing industries enable us to do this and they enable 
us to pay higher wages than we otherwise could do. It does no harm 
to our own people if our tariff laws also enable us to pay higher wages 
to Canadian laborers than they can get athome. We want tariff laws, 
primarily, to protect our own people, and if those who emigrate to our 
shores, whether from Canada, Ireland, or any other country, share in 
their benefits, no one should complain. 


NOT LEGISLATING FOR CANADA, 

If this question of free lumber, divorced from all the other provisions 
of this bill, were submitted to the people of New Hampshire and of 
Canada there would be a practically unanimous vote in Canada in favor 
of it, and a practically solid vote in New Hampshire against it. For 
my part I am not legislating for Canada. Too much has already been 
done in that direction since the advent of a Democratic Administration. 
I believe I voice the sentiment not only of Republicans, but of a large 
majority of the Democratic party of my State when I say that they are 
opposed to putting lumber on the free-list or disturbing the duties 
fixed by existing tariff laws, believing as they do that such legislation 
will benefit foreign dealers to the great detriment of American manu- 
faciturers and mechanics. 

WOOD PULP, 

Closely allied to the lumber question is that of wood pulp. This is 
becoming an important industry in this country, and the Mills bill 
proposes to put that also on the free-list. The entire wood- pulp 

roduct in 1880 was $2,225,000, the capital invested being about 


1,000,000. New England’s share in this industry was about one-half 


of the whole, while the Southern States had practically no interest in 
it; and being a Northern industry, they propose to strike it down. 
During the past eight years the manufacture has greatly increased, and 
now it is gravely proposed to destroy it. The duty on this product 
represents just about the difference in cost of manufacture between 
Canada and the United States, and is in the nature of protection to 
American labor. If put on the free-list it will either transfer the in- 
dustry across the line or necessitate a reduction in wages to the Cana- 
dian standard. One or the other is inevitable, and either will be a 
detriment to American interests. 


TIMBER CULTURE. 

It is argued by some that it is necessary to pnt lumber on the free- 
list so as to protect the American forests. To sustain this view it is 
said that unless the timber supply comes from abroad our forests will 
soon be utterly despoiled and the supply exhausted. Nothing more 
ridiculous than this has ever been advanced. It is mere theory, and 
yet it is used as one of the staple arguments for free trade in lumber. 
The simple fact is that American timber lands are not being materially 
lessened, and fhe rapidly-increasing consumption of coal, which now 
reaches the smaller towns of the country, is greatly lessening the drafts 
upon our forests, Notwithstanding the doleful predictions of a few 
men who have assumed the rôle of public benefactors, and whose dire 
manifestoes are periodically issued to the country in the shape of ap- 
peals in behalf of American forestry, the fact remains that there is no 
appreciable diminution of timber lands in the United States, the sup- 
ply being sufficient for all time to come. Indeed, it is a probable fact 
that if our forests were left undisturbed for ten years greater losses would 
come to them by the ravages of fire and natural decay than they now 
suffer by the ax. The removal of the larger trees gives opportunity for 
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the others to grow, increases for them the sustenance from the soil, and 
in from twenty-five to thirty years a second crop of timber is produced, 
which would be almost wholly lost if the large trees were allowed to 
remain until destroyed by the natural process of decay. 

TRUSTS. 

Again, it is said that a great trust or combine controls the lumber in- 
dustry of the country, and that lumber must be put on the free-list to 
destroy this trust. What arrant nonsensethatis! It is denied as well 
as asserted that there is a lumber trust; but, even admitting its exist- 
ence, what proof is there that it will be broken up by the removal of 
the duty? One of the most ridiculous schemes ever entered into is the 
effort to prevent business combinations by Federal legislation. It can 
not be done. So long as mankind looks with longing eyes upon the 
accumulation of wealth, just so long will combinations of capital be 
formed outside of and beyond Federal interference, and it is the cheap- 
est kind of demagogy to talk about preventing it by Congressional 
action. But if lumber must be put on the free-list to break up the 


lumber trust, why not put sugaron the free-list to break up the sugar - 


trust? Everybody admits that there is a sugar trust. Why is that 
overlooked by our revenue reformers? Is it because sugaris a Sonthern 
product and the Waysand Means Committee isdominated by Southern 
men? It certainly looks like that. Ifa Northern interest is to be de- 
stroyed because it is alleged to be controlled by a combination of capi- 
tal, let the blow fall impartially upon all interests similarly situated. 
Unless this is done the sectional purpose of the Mills bill will be em- 
phasized, and Northern manufacturers will have notice served on them 
by the South that their interests are to be sacrificed, while Southern 
interests are to be protected. 

But even admitting that the lumber trust, if one exists, can be broken 
up by this legislation, will that prevent the formation of a Canadian 
lumber trust; and if not, what will be gained by the operation? Of 
course if these trusts are so used as to affect interstate transportation 
they can to that extent be regulated; but for Congress to undertake to 
prevent the combination of capital in the States will be as futile as it 
will be ridiculous. Indeed, it is almost as absurd as the staple and 
stale statement from the other side that the tariff promotes trusts, 
when it is a well-known fact that trusts exist in England and that they 
also exist in this country for the purpose of controlling the production 
and sale of certain articles on the free-list. £ 

MILLIONAIRE LUMBERMEN,. 

When the advocates of free lumber tire of talking about lumber 
trusts, they invariably begin to declaim against the men who, accord- 
ing to their statements, have made great fortunes in the lumber busi- 
ness, and this, too, is given as a reason why lumber should be put on 
the free-list. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. W1éson] has been 
especially severe in his strictures on millionaire lumbermen, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHW AITE] has presented what he claims to 
be statistics from the census of 1880, showing the immense profits which 
come to those engaged in lumbering. The most casual examination 
will convince any unprejudiced man that the statistics are utterly un- 
reliable; but nevertheless they are urged as a reason for free lumber. 
So far as New England is concerned, the profits to those engaged in the 
lumber business have not been excessive, and the talk about million- 
aire lumbermen is absurd. That some men have made fortunes in the 
lumber business admits of no doubt, but such men would make for- 
tunes under almost any circumstances. Fortunes are being made every 
day by shrewd and bold operators in products now on the free-list, 
such as coffee, and there are also millionaire operators in sugar, a pro- 
tected industry. Ifthe millionaire lumbermen are to be dealt a blow 
because they have accumulated fortunes, why withhold the blow from 
the millionaire sugar men? Perhaps the Southern men, who control 
the Committee on Ways and Means, will answer the question. 

THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

Eloquent appeals are made on this fioor in favor of opening the mar- 
kets of the world to American products; but when that time comes the 
mills of Manchester, Dover, Great Falls, Rochester, Suncook, Franklin, 
and other places in my State will be as silent as the linen mills of Ire- 
land are to-day, and the “hum of countless industries,“ now heard 
on the banks of the Merrimac, will be assilent as the grave. A ‘‘free 
and open market’’ means competition with England, China, Australia, 
and Canada. It means either that they will possess our markets and 
destroy our industries, or else that our mechanics and workingmen 
will accept the wages and live in the same manner that the people of 
these countries do. It means that the prosperous and thrifty mechanics 
of New England, who own pleasant homes and have many of the luxu- 
ries of life, will be reduced to the condition of the workingmen in some 
of the Jarge cities of England, where, according to English testimony, 
not a single workingman or mechanic owns the house which covers 
his head. There is no other alfernative, however cunningly the Demo- 
cratic party may try to make it appear otherwise. 

THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY, 

Mr. Chairman, I took oceasion to speak on this floor ashort time ago 
for the industries of New England in a general way, and desire now to 
simply put myself on record against this provision of the bill, which I 
consider one of its most mischievous features. I trust the House will 
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reject the proposition and allow the tariff on lumber to remain as it is, 
but there is little to encourage that hope, as the Democratic policy 
seems to be to despoil the section of the country which furnished the 
men who fought the battles of the Union cause, and which give Re- 
` publican majorities to-day. 

WHY REMOVE THE DUTY? 

Under existing rules of duty our American lumbermen are fairly 
prosperous, wages are good, and lumber is being sold at a reasonable 
price. Why strike down this industry by removing the duty? Why 
destroy the prosperity of honest and industrious artisans? In my dis- 
trict there are towns which almost entirely depend upon this indus- 
try, aud which have grown with marvelous rapidity. Money has 
been invested in the belief that the tariff on lumber would remain. 
Why take it off? 

The proposition is a grave one. It is fraught with infinite danger 
to a large and growing industry, and if the blow now aimed by the 
South, and assisted by the votes of Northern men, is destined to fall, 
the day of reckoning will come when the voice of the people will be 
heard above the din and clamor of revenue-reform advocates; and that 
voice, potent with the energy of a just cause, will in time create a 
sentiment which will strike down those who betray American inter- 
ests into the hands of European and Canadian capitalists. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Can a national industrial system assist the pros- 
perity of the people? This is the issue before the American people at 
this time. We ask for a continuance of the American policy. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House denounce its operation and ask its 
overthrow. , 

England furnishes an important example of the influence of a national 
industrial system. For four hundred years she operated a protective 
tariff and cherished every industry within her borders. Considering 
the age during which it was operated it is the highest tariff in history. 
In time it made England the world's producing nation. 

A political party sought to break down the system, but the bluff, prac- 
tical Englishman had a head of his own and saw that if he manufactured 
everything he used and sold his surplus goods abroad he was getting 
rich, but if he bought his goods from other people, every dollar ex- 

ded was a dollar taken from his own shores, and in the end he would 
be the poorer. He was wise enough to understand that a people must be 
able to control their own markets before they can capture the markets 
of the world. He saw if he paid $325 for a machine when he could 
purchase an imported one for $300 that, apparently, he lost $25; but 
when he saw that $200 of the money was expended in wages to men 
who worked through its various processes of manufacture, and as $100 
of that $200 wages was over and above what would be received in a 
foreign country, his country was really profited $75 by the manufacture 
of that machine at home. So for four hundred years he resisted the 
pleas of the free-trader, and as a result grew a manufacturing and com- 
mercial development under the influence of which England dominated 
all nations, became the mistress of the seas, and extended her territory 
until the sun neversets on her dominions. 

Her distinguished statesmen in the House of Lords proclaimed that 
when a nation developed manufactures to a competitive standard with 
her, they should flood goods upon that people below their cost price; 
and when their industries had been crushed and their manufactories 
driven into bankruptcy she could then advance prices and recoup losses, 
and in time make a large profit. This thing Lord Brougham dictated 
to the House of Lords, and this thing English manufacturers really did 
with usin 1815. Our industries having prospered wonderfully under 
the protection of 1812, it became necessary within three years for Eng- 
land to take steps for their overthrow, and as a result of this combine 
of English trusts on American industry, 65 per cent. of our factories 
were thrown into a condition of bankruptcy. 

When the protective policy had so skilled and trained the manufact- 
urers of England that they could produce goods cheaper than any other 
people, it was found other nations were profiting by theexample. Then 
1t was England first declared protection to be illiberal and unfair; then 
it was it imposed heavy taxes on the people; then it was it hindered 
manufacturing industry; and then it was, as a great humanitarian 


nation“ that never had any other mission than to serve in an unselfish 
fashion the interests of mankind, she proposed to abolish the protect- 
ive policy, and in the generous comity of universal love would count 
of one blood all nations, and proceeded to inaugurate a free-trade sys- 
tem. Her protection was abolished in 1846, since which time she has 
spent her spare energies in warning other nations against the prostrat- 
ing effects of protection. She has especially warned us that this in- 
dustrial system is not adapted to us, and last year her Cobden Club, 
through its honorary. members in this country, distributed twelve mill- 
ions of her free-trade pamphlets amongst our people. 

The undisputed greatness of England was won, not by the prowess 
of arms, but by that greater prowess, an active commonsense in busi- 
ness affairs. 

Alongside of England nestles Ireland with a civilization older than 
England. Her round towerstell ofanindustry that wasancient enough 
to have ruins when Cæsar ruled in Rome. Even after the tyrannous 
confiscations of her best estates by Cromwell and the impoverishment of 
her people, so great was her recuperative force that by the co-operation 
of the field and workshop within one hundred years her farms blos- 
somed and prosperity abounded in her workshops. When her surplus 
products were again shipped abroad they attracted the rapacity of En- 
glish statesmen, who declared that Ireland must cease to manufacture 
and become a food-farm for England. Accordingly the ‘‘restrictive 
trade laws” were laid on that land, and free-trade ultimately forced 
upon her. Within twenty-five years almost every vestige of her in- 
dustry had disappeared, Irish linenaloneremaining. She was reduced 
to an agricultural condition. Ireland repeated the history of the ages 
that no purely agricultural people were ever prosperous or rich. 

‘The field and the factory are each interdependent. Each has a want 
the other must daily supply. Divided, the farmer fails and the factory 
hand becomes a pauper. United, they prosper; and out of this union 
come wealth and happiness. If England had permitted Ireland’s pro- 
tective policy to remain it would not have been possible for landlord- 
ism to dominate that land and reverse the order of population and sur- 
render as emigrants to America the flower of her sons. 

There they standside by side, England and Ireland. England, dom- 
inated by her protective policy at home for four hundred years, and 
forcing free trade on Ireland. The one the pauper among nations, the 
other the prince among empires, 


The history of England and Ireland finds parallel in the protective 
and free-trade or tariff-for-revenue’’ eras in this country. Every sea- 


son of protection has been one of active business, increased wages, and 
growing wealth, and every free-trade or tariff-for-revenue era has been 
one of declining wages, of receding wealth, and business depression. 
To-day, after a quarter of a century of what our friends call a robber- 
tariff, the day’s wages of a workingman will buy more goods than in 
any day of the world’s history before. 

Up to 1869 the entire wealth of the United States was but $15,000,- 
000,000; to-day it is $50,000,000, 000. 

Let us get some conception of the large ratio of benefit that labor 
has received under this increase of wealth, for this estimate does not 
include his capital; an employed day is his capital. The laborer’s 
capital has increased from 80 cents a day to $1.20 a day. This is the 
average wage. It has increaséd 85 per cent. We can not compute the 
value of his increased capital as we can of merchandise, but his re- 
turns from his capital are just as plain. His retarn on his increased 
capital is $245,000,000 a day, or $1,100,000,000 a year more than in 
1860. The average return on capital in 1860 was 4 per cent.; in 1885 
it was 4} per cent. The average day earnings of labor in 1860 was 65 
cents; in 1885 it was $1.20. The returns from investments have in- 
creased 12 per cent., and from labor 50 per cent. 

PURCHASING POWER OF A DOLLAR. 

I addressed a letter to Johu W. Wimer, Burnettsville, Ind., who has 
been a merchant since 1856, and asked him to give me from his books 
the price of certain domestic articlesin 1858, and the price of the same 
quality of goods at this time, I naming the articles. I submit the list 


and prices: 
| | = 
Worth in | Worth in 
Articles. | 1858. | 1888. 
r hs... ii icccisiccsssnonss tases iadesi co tessposauaes $0. 163 $0.18 
One pound good brown sugar. Si .08} . 06} 
One yard prints (calico) ........ «12, 07 
One yard wide sheeting.......... -10 OT 
One yard jeans, 6 ounce, wool fi 65 40 
One yard flannei, 4} ounce, twilled 40 331 
Five-pound blanket, all wool 5.00 4.00 


* See the reason for the adyance in price of coffee elsewhere. 


The price of the necessaries of life is 30 per cent. cheaper in Indiana 
than they were in 1858. After twenty-seven years of a protective tariff 
the laborer gets his goods 30 per cent. cheaper than under free trade, 
and also gets higher wages. The result is, he lives 80 per cent. better 
under protection than he did under free trade. 

The Mills bill is a medly of protection, free trade, and politics, con- 
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structed without reference to the general welfare, and with the sole 
purpose of getting votes enough to pass it. When I gaze on it, and then 
tune my ear to the low gutteral growl of the special pleas known in 
politics as Democratic harmony, I am reminded that Hancock uttered 
a Democratic truth when he said the tariff was a local issue. There 
is my friend from Ohio [Mr. SENEY], who is dreadfully displeased with 
free wool. He says it is ruinous to the farmers, Mr. Senry’s district 
is full of sheep. Senator MCPHERSON wants free trade throughout 
the nation, but says it is a necessity to protect the porcelain and pot- 
tery worker of New Jersey. Mr. PUGH, of Alabama, another leading 
Democratic Senator, isa bold reformer with an iron-ore attachment. 
He strikes for free trade except in Alabama; there he says iron must 
not be touched. He says it would cripple the development of one of 
the greatest industries in the United States. Mr. DOUGHERTY, of 
Florida, demands a high tariff to protect his orange constituents. A 
request has just come from the 35,000 lumbermen of California which 
puts the Democratic members as well as the Republican members of 
that State for the protection of lumber. Mr. TARSNEY, of Michigan, 
is an earnest advocate of the bill, but he proposes to put lumber and salt 
back on the protected list. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] demands reductions 
on iron, but insists with vehemence that the tariff on glass must not be 
“ent down so much.“ There seem to be glass factories in his district. 
My friend from Virginia [Mr. O FERRALL] pleads eloquently for the bill, 
but when Judge KELLEY says it means free coal, my friend forces the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. MILLS] to his feet to give public 
pledge that if the bill is interpreted to mean free coal he will have it 
changed. The 75 cents a ton on soft coal therefore stands undisturbed 
by agreement. The Rhode Island woolen cloth manufacturers want 
the tariff taken off wool, but want the manufactured article protected 
to the fullest extent; while BERIAH WILKINS, who has the largest Dem- 
ocratic majority of any Ohio Congressman, demands an increase in the 
wool tariff. What a mix they are in! 

Mr. Chairman, there is no middle ground on this question. Such a 
claim is a mere pretense. A man is a free-trade: or a protectionist. 
If a free-trader, as far as the revenue is raised by tariff, he wants it 
levied without reference to protecting industries. If he is a protec- 
tionist, he wants it levied with special reference to its industrial bene- 
fits; and when an industry is self-supporting, or experiment has proven 
it incapable of development, he withdraws the protection. The lines 
that separate them are as widely separate as the poles and as clearly 
defined as any different policies of government. The tariff reformer is 
a politician, a citizen who is not anchored to any governmental prin- 
ciple. He is a speculator on political chances. He is an industrial 
mugwump, who, when you scratch his back you find a man who re- 
forms every one else, but wants to protect the industries in his own dis- 
trict. 

For me to defend and protect an industry in my own district, and 
support the free-trade policy against other industries elsewhere, shows 
me as really acknowledging the value of protection, but that as a politi- 

-cian I am willing to join my party in a crusade against others. It is of 
seed such as this that trouble is brought to governments. 
WHOSE FAULT? 

More than $100,000,000 of surplus will be in the Treasury vaults on 
the 30th of June. The piling up of this money is a crime. The party 
now in power, charged with all the duties of governmental administra- 
tion, has neglected its promises to the people, and stands after five years ot 
control in this House, in which such measures can alone originate, with- 
out having reduced taxation one dollar. Their proposed measures on this 
subject have been so partisan in character and unfair in operation that 
they did not dare call a caucus to put them through as party measures. 
Now they come on to this floor and say that their measures have not 
passed heretofore because of opposition from this side of the House. 
When 153 tariff votes count more than 168 free-trade votes, then can 
we defeat your passing a bill. You have 15 majority in this Congress. 
You had 43 in the last, or Forty-ninth, Congress, and more than 70 in 
the Forty-eighth Congress, and yet you charge us with defeating your 
bills to reduce the revenues. It is an amazing spectacle to see the 
Democratic side of this House confess itself a majority of incapables. 
There has not been a day in these five years that an equitable measure 
of tariff reform could not have been overwhelmingly passed. 

There has been a steady increase in surplus since the 4th of March, 
1884, There were nine millions of available surplus when Mr. Cleve- 
land became President. It is a well-known fact that not a dollar was 
paid on the national debt for eleven months after he went into the 
White House, and a resolution had ultimately to pass this body de- 
manding the Secretary of the Treasury to use the surplus on the na- 
tional debt before a dollar was paid. For twenty-four years his pred- 
ecessors had taken the available surplus in the Treasury, and each 
month applied it on the debt. 

On the 30th of June, 1887, all the national debt then due was paid. 
Since that time the surplus has gone on increasing. In the mean time 
the people are paying the oppressive gold-bearing interest on the bonds 
due in 1892, amounting to millions of dollars each year, when there is 
an express provision of law which declares that when all bonds due 
are paid the Treasurer may go into the market and purchase the un- 


matured bonds, and thus save the people the interest, and put the 
stagnant surplus into circulation, This is the right England reserves 
on her bonded debt, and so stipulates in her laws. 

The President gives to light but one reason for his refusal to execute 
this law. He said it was passed as an amendment to an appropriation 
bill, and he has some doubts as to its legality, but the best lawyersin 
the land have no doubt about it; his Secretary of the Treasury has no 
doubt about it; his Comptroller of the Treasury has no doubt about it; 
the Treasurer of the United States has no doubt about it; this House 
has no doubt about it, for the other day, when we had up the bill to 
redeclare that this is the law, it was disclosed that every member rec- 
ognized it as the existing law. Iam, therefore, forced to believe the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] was right when he said the 
surplus was piled up in the Treasury for the purpose of tariff ammuni- 
tion. 

The Democratic party has been in power in this House since 1874, 
except in 1881 and 1882. In each campaign the issue has been a reforma- 
tion of the tariff and reduction of the revenue, and yet in all these 
years they have not reduced the revenue one dollar or passed any gen- 
eral tariff bill. The only reformation and reduction we have had in 
these fourteen years was passed in the Republican Congress in 1882, 
when we made an estimated reduction on the tariff of $44,000,000. 

Why has not the Democratic party done something? At last forced 
to take some action on the tariff, they have refused to execute the law 
for the redemption of the Government bonds, to the end that the peo- 
ple may believe that so much idle money can only come from unneces- 
sary taxation, and therefore demand tariff reduction. 

AMERICA OR EUROPE, WHICH? 

It is claimed that we can manufacture more than we can consume. 
We have the machinery and materials and can manufacture almost 
every article we need and millions of surplus for export. Notwith- 
standing this we imported $700,000,000 worth of goods last year, and 
every $2 worth makes an American laborer lie idle one day. A factory 
closes because somebody puts goods in a store- room across the street 
and sells below its price. But the American is as smart as any busi- 
ness man in the world, and if he can not get a good profit he will be 
content with a small one. He consequently reduces his price to that 
of the foreigners. Neither one of these men is going to run his busi- 
ness at a loss. Ordinarily men do not do business for the purpose of 
bankruptcy. Now, if the foreigner cuts his price again, the American 
must meet it or he can not sell his wares. But if that new price is be- 
low what the American can do the business for he must retire from the 
field and close his factory. 

ILLUSTRATION, T 

The Spiker-Harrison Company is not going to keep the price way up 
and let Studebaker come in with a lower-priced wagon and capture the 
market. The company will put its wagons at the lowest possible liv- 
ing profit first; but if Studebaker can sell the same quality of wagon 
for $10 less the Spiker-Harrison Company must go out of business. 
Seven hundred millions of dollars’ worth of foreign goods sold in 
America last year was because they could be brought here, pay the im- 
port duty and the special commissions, and yet be sold cheaper than the 
American goods. In the presence of the price at which these goods 
could be imported and sold our merchants were helpless, and went to 
the wall. If this can be done when these goods must pay an average 
tariff of 40 per cent. to come into our country, what would be the re- 
sult if the Mills policy is inaugurated ? 

If such misfortune is in store for us, these gentlemen will early gaze 
on the ruins of an industrial system the most patriotic and prudential 
the world ever saw. If to thedictates of a party theory that ought only 
to be a reminiscence of its past, this Mills bill proposes to sacrifice the 
commercial possibilities of our country and the dignified independence 
of our laborers, it will be painfully demonstrated that Mr. Cleveland 
uttered a great truth when he said, ‘‘It isnot a theory but a condition 
that confronts us. 

A CONDITION. 

We have thrown into juxtaposition two conditions, one European, 
the other American. One is old, sullen, despotic; the other fresh, un- 
trained, and liberal. In the overcrowed marts of Europe human life 
is cheap. Man is only a machine. It is the old days of Lycurgus, 
when to the question, Why was man created ?’’ the answer was, For 
the state.“ In the other, our country, the state was created for the 
man, and as a citizen he is a sovereign. It is the country of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln where laws are crimes if not made to help the citizen 
on his way. The one is a land of caste, where the masses are oppressed, 
where they are strangers to hope and only ask to live. In the other, 
the plow-boy expects to own the farm shortly, and the clerk means 
to be the proprietor of the store; a land where there is no aristocracy 
but brains, no wealth but vigorous manhood, and all he asks is a fair 
chance in the race of life. The one isa mummyized civilization that 
has existed since caste ruled, and labor meant serfdom and ignorance. 
The other is American—a new incarnation, the instinct of honest as- 
piration that asks to develop the country’s resources and make her self- 
sustaining; that says the man at the ofice or forge or in the niine shall 
labor, and from his wages his wife shall be able to pass in society, have 
a comfortable home, his children receive an education, and his son by 
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dint of tact and toil may become the Chief Executive of the land. The 
success of the one means for us to deteriorate and ultimately drop into 
the helpless groove of the past. The victory of the other means all that 
is glorious in national life. It is a condition that confronts us, and I 
am in favor of the American condition, 

. FILIBUSTERERS AND THE LOYAL TAX. 

We have recently witnessed the defeat of the refunding of the direct 
tax. When the opening of the rebellion found the nation penniless a 
direct tax was laid upon all the States for money to prosecute the war. 
The loyal States promptly paid their assessment, amounting to $16,- 
000,000. The rebellious States did not pay theirs. There has been 
no disposition since the war to force these States to pay their propor- 
tion, and equality in the sisterhood of States required that the sixteen 
millions should be returned to the loyal States. With the money in 
the Treasury, what loyal man will say it should not be refunded, and 
how can any rebel that has become loyal oppose it? But the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OaTES] with his contingent blocked the busi- 
ness of the House for eight days. 

This splendid Alabamian drove the party into a caucus and snapped 
the whip of the solid Southern vote, which isa majority, over the party 
head, and the next day on this floor voted every Democrat except one 

ust as he had planned. They had balked alittle, as is frequently done, 
ut the master brought them to time in the end as he always does. 
THEY DO NOT TOUCH THE SURPLUS, 

We need appropriations for coast defenses. All confess we need a 
navy and a foreign mail service, and above all we need the passage of a 
proper pension bill for our soldiery and the repeal of the arrears act, 
and not one of these measures will receive attention. All are to be ig- 
nored in order to create a surplus so that a demand may made for the 
reduction of the tariff. 

REDUCTION OR DEVELOPMENT? 

It is estimated that if we are to have no pension legislation we can re- 
duce the annual revenues from seventy-five to one hundred millions 
of dollars. 

We havean expansion of territory covering industrial possibilities ca- 
pable of producing nearly every article needed in ourcivilization. Who- 
ever seeks to enlarge all this is a good citizen, In their development is 
the strength of our nation and the prosperity of our people, and I am 
for that man because he is for his country. When one asks that we shall 
sell in the world’s dearest market and buy in the cheapest he has so 
far lost sight of the peculiar condition, and also of the overcrowded 
marts of the Uld World, that he would place us where in a large 
measure we would buy everything, and have no market in which to 
sell our wares. . He would remodel our industrial system, fill it with 

tion and poverty, and call it reform. 

e had a right to suppose the President’s message would be so con- 
servative in suggestions and so patriotically active in American affairs 
that it would quiet the anxiety in business circles, and stimulate the 
volume of trade, but instead thereof he has quieted the anxiety in 
English circles, and stimulated the volume of English trade. Every 
English journal has complimented the President's message, and states 
that while he asserts that he is not a free-trader he uses all the argu- 
ments known to free-trade. 

In the last analysis of livelihood man is driven back to mother earth, 
and the surplus unemployed population must take to the farm for a 
living. With an increased number of producers in the country and a 
decreased number of consumers at the factories, and the fatal decline 
of prices that will follow, the farmer will realize that the protection on 
the factory that gives him a market is as much his protection as it is 
the factory’s. The free-trade policy is, each for himself. The Ameri- 
can policy is, each for all. 

MR. MILLS INCONSISTENT. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee says not protection, 
but coal, steam, and machinery are the cause of high wages in this 
country. If this concrete trinity rules wages, then give us plenty of 
this coal, steam, and machinery. Why not strike the duty from coal 
and break its infamous trust? Why not shovel it, free, into the fur- 

so as to create the steam which runs the machinery? Can the 
e afford to go before the country with this triune combina- 
tion, which he claims demonstrates the valuelessness of protection, 
when the first factor in that combination, coal, does its business by aid 
of a protective tariff, and while the last factor, machinery, is in almost 
every case a protected article, and when the middle factor, steam, only 
exists as a useful quantity, as a result of the union of the other two! 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Whenever from a given amount of manual labor there comes a largely 
increased product you have increase of value ofthelabor. When, there- 
fore, industries are systematized and production is in its best form the 
average wage is high but the cost of the product low. This result is 
as old as political economy, but we are the first people who have ever 
approached its realization. The time is rapidly coming when America 
will, while paying the highest wage in the world, sell to her consumers 
the cheapest-priced goods in the world. 

American cutlery, whose day laborer gets from $1.25 to $2.75 per 
day, is now selling in English markets, and driving out the Sheffield 


cutlery, whose workmen get less than half the American wages. Here- 
tofore statesmanship has given itself to diplomacy and war, but has 
now in America given itself to industry, and labor is learning that it 
has better victories than war, and better fruits than our diplomacy. 

With our superior facilities for production we could, if our workers 
would accept the English scale of wages, enter the markets against the 
world. Already in this debate has the distinguished English free- 
trader, Mr. J. E. Cairnes, been quoted, but I will quote again. Dis- 
cussing the rate of wages in this country he says: i 

How happens it then that, enjoying industrial advantages superior to other 
countries, they are yet unable to hold their own against them in the general 
markets of commerce? 

What it means, and what it only can mean, is that they are unable to do so 
consistently with obtaining that rate of remuneration on their industry which 
is current in the United States. If only American laborers and capitalists would 
be content with the wages and profits current in Great Britain, there is pothing 
that I know of to prevent them from holding their own in any markets to whi: 
Manchester and Sheffield send their wares. 

At last the cat is out of the bag. According to Mr. Cairnes—and 
he is an authority as great and as distinguished, let me say it with all 
due deference, in my opinion as the gentleman from Texas—according 
to Mr. Cairnes there is nothing to prevent us from holding our own in 
any market to which Manchester and Sheffield send their wares, pro- 
vided our capitalists and laborers are content to take the wages and 
profits paid and received in Great Britain. Could this proposition be 
more tersely stated? It can be and it is more tersely stated by the 
same author in the-same chapter. Speaking of the inability of Amer- 
ica to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, he says: 

They can notdo so and at the same time secure the American rate of return 
on their work. The inability no doubt exists, but it is one created, not by the 
drawbacks, but by the exceptional advantages of their position. It is as 17 the 
skilled artisan should complain that he could not cempete with the hedger and 
ditcher. Let him ouly be content withthe hedger and ditcher's rate of pay and 
a will be nothing to prevent him from entering the lists, even this 
rival. 

Now, thatis the truth about the whole matter. The American work- 
man can compete with any artisan in the world. Give them both the 
same wages and the American will drive him out of the field. We 
can to-day take the English markets if our men will be content with 
English wages. Pass this bill and the American workman must come 
in unrestricted competition with English workmen and submit to 


English wages, or starve. 


TOE TWO WAGE-RATES. 

I asked our colleague, Mr. West, of New York, who is there known 
rather as the Ballston paper manufacturer than as Congressman, to 
furnish me the list of wages paid in his mills, and also, if he conld, 
give me the English wages in like mills, ‘‘ Why,” he answered, “I 
have paper mills in both countries, and,” pointing to an addressed en- 
velope, there is a letter to my son, who is manager of the mills in 
England.” Here is his scale of wages, written by his own hand, even the 
reducing of the English money to our standard, so I could better un- 
derstand it. He says he pays 


In America, In England, 
Occupations. por day. dary 5 

$3.50 80. 90 

2.00 1.00 

1.50 75 

2.50 1.00 

1.50 „66 

2.50 1.20 

1.50 60 


I then asked our distinguished fellow- member, who was also a 
wage-worker in other days, if I could safely use this list as represent- 
ing the general wages of the two countries. He answered, In some 
cases they may be higher or lower, but that list represents in all occu- 
pations the average wages of labor in both countries.“ 

I next inquired the difference in the cost of living. He answered, 
“If they lived the same way the cost here would be 5 to 10 per cent. 
the higher.” How do they live? They have a bare subsistence,” 
he said, and they are without comforts and are in wretched poverty. 
Usually the mother and children must work out to help support the 
family. Here the laborer has substantial comforts. My per cent. of 
profits is about the same in both countries, but I prefer to do business 
here, for our laborers live like citizens; over there they live like serfs.” 

POPULATION AND WAGES, 


Let us examine the declaration that the cause of low wages in Eu- 
rope is the overcrowded condition of their great centers. New York 
is our overcrowded center, and yet it pays the highest rate of wages in 
this country. Throughout our country the more overcrowded a section 
the higher the rate of wages. 

Butgentlemen exclaim, ‘‘If protection creates high wages why higher 
wages in New York than elsewhere; has New York more protection 
than elsewhere?“ 

Well, yes, New York has more protection than elsewhere, as there 
isa larger gathering of producing interests at New York than else- 
where. The aggregating into one centerof those forces which increase 
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wages will in that locality tend to stimulate the wages above the ordi- | is spent in things that lift to a higher plane in life the American citi- 


nary level. It is a folly assumed by no protectionist that protection 
alone is the arbiter of wages. A thousand forces, seen and unseen, 
play with accurate and important value about this pivot, around which 
centers humanity’s struggle for subsistence. 

Were one-half of the men in Indiana, by some fatal stroke, to die 
this night, wages would advance.to-morrow, and continue to advance 
until common labor would be worth $2 per day, and so remain for a 
time; but it would not be accurate to say that the wages of Indiana 
were fixed by death. It would be the largest element in creating the 
existing rate, but not the sole one. If no one should die in that State 
for five years, and no one remove, there would still be a rate of wages. 
As with motives in men there is always a master, so in this sensitive 
and sentient index of human prosperity there is a greatest influence, 
and that master power which, superior to all others, lifts our bread- 
winner clearly beyond and unapproachably above the toiler of other 
lands is his protection by the tariff. 

PROTECTION THE LABORER’S FRIEND. 

The protective system demands duties on imported goods high enough 
to make sure of preventing ruinous competition with our people by the 
poverty wage-workers of Europe, and it rests on the broad principle that 
all industries in the United States—agriculture, manufacture, trans- 
portation, and all other employments—are so interlocked that they can 
not be separated, the prosperity of every one of them depending upon 
good living wages for all. Protection is the keystone of the American 
industrial arch. 


Such earnings can not exist if the products of the poverty wages of 
Europe are permitted to enter into competition here. Such competi- 
tion must come if the tariff on imported goods is reduced to conform 
with the theories of our revenue reformers. It should be understood 
that under present conditions every act of Congress to regulate or re- 
vise the duties on imported goods isa law either to protect or encourage 
American industry and the wages of American workers or a law to im- 
peril of diminish them. We know what protective duties do for their 
encouragement, and for the other side we have only theories, with the 
condition of the wage-worker of the countries living under free trade 
as living illustrations. 

In other countries a people who have no comforts of life and subsist 
on the bare necessities must, in the degrees of humanity, be rated as 
serfs or slaves, There can not be any general progress among any peo- 
ple who are ‘‘only able to live.” 

The progress possible to a people is in the gratification of tastes and 
aspirations in things above food and clothing. The saving or possible 
saving from wages is the best measure by which to estimate the im- 
provement they will make, and the possibility of saving becomes a 
stimulus to save and to grow into a superior character, 

A man earns double as much in America as in England and the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar is very nearly equal. The total cost of sup- 

lies fora family in America is about 5 per cent. more than in Eng- 
fad. The official statistics show that the price of ordinary family 
supplies are not more than 5 per cent. in the excess here. Now you 
do not comfort a worker tly to tell him that if he will vote for you 
he can buy for 95 cents what now costs him a dollar, ially if you 
tell the truth” that at the same time instead of getting a dollar for 
a day’s work he will get 50 cents. He is too good at figures to sur- 
render 50 cents in order to save 5 cents. Now, this 5 per cent. more 
that a man’s family costs him here than in England can be paid for the 
entire year by the extra American wages he receives in two weeks. 
That is, in two weeks’ work the amount of wages he receives above 
what he would get in England pays the 5 per cent. extra expenses for 
one year. For the other fifty weeks in the year he can save his extra 
wages and still furnish his family the same things that it would require 
the whole of his wages to supply if he lived in England. In other 
words, if the families live just the same, the American wage-worker will 
at the end of the year have fifty weeks of the extra American wages in 
his pocket. The English workman will not have a dollar. 

Because these things are true men leave Europe and come to Amer- 
ica to live; because they are true men never leave America and emi- 
grate to Europe. This man, on whose face stands the sweat of toil, 
and across whose muscle fate has laid ten hours of work a day, because 
they have hearts that love and home to rear, and aspirations to grat- 
ify, never emigrate the wrong way. ‘They have coal, and steam, and 
machinery over there, the MILLS wage regulator, but they leave it all 
and come here, where the Government has written protection across 
the hand of toil. The instinct of these men is greater than an argu- 
ment. Theirreared homes, and schooled children, and clothed fami- 
lies tell the story of what the American condition is better than tongue 
can speak it. 

As no progress can be made toward a betterment of the condition, 
except on the surplus of wages above the absolute necessities of family, 
so we must conclude that the actual condition of onr people is as far 
above that of other countries as is the ratio of their wages above what 
they get in other countries. 

The average possible earnings of a wage-worker in America are twice 
as much as in England, not that these extra earnings are always put in 
a savings-bank or a home; but it means that this surplus above Europe 


zen. 

Free-traders are compelled to acknowledge that free trade is a neces- 
sity to’a nation of slaveholders because slavery is in opposition with 
industrial development. Hence our Southerners have always been 
free-traders. ‘Therefore the amount of protection you extend to free 
labor becomes a measure of the laborer’s progress. 

HOW IT WORKS. 

As a confirmation of all this let us raise the curtain and look on one 
scene. It is a warm summer Sunday evening in any town in America. 
Down the streets the people are moving. Itis a stroll of pleasurable 
recreation. Lawyer, clerk, mechanic. Neither by the cut of the hair, 
or the shaving of the beard, or the fit of the clothes, or their quality, nor 
by the style of the man, nor his conversation, can you tell which is 
lawyer, or clerk, or contractor, or laborer. They are citizens of acom- 
mon country. It is the only country in the world where such a scene 
can be witnessed. Conditions which permit such scenes as this had 
better not be tampered with. 

WOOL. 

The central feature of the Mills bill is free wool. At one sweep every 
vestige of protection is stricken from wool and the fleece put on the 
free-list. It is claimed that free wool is the backbone of the bill, and 
if it should be omitted, its distinguishing character as a Democratic 
measure would be gone. 

Now, the entire revenue from wool last year amounted to but $5,000,- 
000. That is about 11 cents to each citizen, and yet our friends take 
a spasm every time they see a sheep. Carolina and Mississippi can 
not endure a sheep. Calhoun always detested them, and John Ran- 
dolph said whenever he saw a sheep he wanted to kick it. Until I 
read the statistics, I concluded the tariff on wool amounted to about 
$700,000,000 a year; but I find that it is $5,000,000, and amounts to 
11 cents to the citizen. What is the cause of this antipathy to wool? 
It is not the tariff there is on it. It can not be that it is because they 
want the poor man to have a free blanket, for they would also want him 
to have a free sheet and a free shirt, and whoever heard a demand for 
a free sheet and a free shirt? The hours of Democratic oratory that 
have been spent here in pitiful pleading for the poor man’s blanket 
have been innocent of any request for free cotton, for a free sheet and a 
free shirt. Why does this tariff reform in behalf of the poor man’s cov- 
ering stop at a blanket? 

What reason is there for putting wool on the free-list that does not 
apply as well to coal and rice? Why shall wool go on the free-list to 
relieve the humble home from the cost of living, and the sugar tariff be 
retained? The tariff on wool is five millions a year; that on sugar 
fifty-eight millions a year. Would not free sugar in a larger measure 
lessen the cost of living in the humble home? Do sugar, rice, iron 
ore, and coal have greater claims for patriotic care than wool? 

If this bill is passed our farmers must compete with the wool from 
India, South America, and Australia. The annual clip is 1,000,000,000 
pounds. A boy and a dog may tend a thousand sheep the year round 
on their hillsides, which are unfit for cultivation and not worth 50 
cents an acre. Before such a competition American sheep would dis- 
appear. 

lt has been suggested that the value in raising sheep is in the mut- 
ton. Why, then, when the wool tariff was reduced in 1833 did 6,000,- 
000 sheep disappear in three years and the wool-clip shrink 43,000,000 
pounds? When wool was free sheep were worth 50 cents apiece, and 
now they are worth $3. The capital is the sheep, the fleece is the in- 
terest-bearing bond, which is clipped every spring. Pass this bill with 
its free-wool and its free-animal importations and how long would it be 
until the slaughtered 25-cents-a-head sheep of the La Plata, in refrig- 
erator ships, would be landed at $1 apiece in New York? I quote the 
figures showing the extent of this labor and the labor and capital em- 
ployed: 

For the year 1884 official statistics show: 


Number ofsheep in the United States. . 50, 626, 626 

Pounds of woobhelip. . ... . 868,000, 000 

T . $91, 168, 000 

Pounds of raw wool imported 87, 703, 931 

.. O OR E R ER $13, 593, 299 

Value of manufactures of wool imported 51, 484, 872 
The statistics of 1880, as to domestic woolen manufactures, 

„689 

1, 869. 

1.557 

7. 889, 087 

13 


These statistics do not include the value of lands, barns, sheds, and 
implements employed in sheep-raising, which is estimated at $408,- 
000,000. 

Sir, more than 1,000,000, or nearly one-twelſth of the voters of the 
United States are flock-owners, and the wool product is more valuable 
than pig-iron and than the combined output of our gold and silver 
mines. It exceeds in value our unman tobacco by $34,000,- 
000, is of one-half the value of our coal mines, while woolen manufact- 
ures exceed in value those of cotton by more than $50,000,000. 

The above table shows the value of the product at two hundred and 
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sixty-seven millions; the wages paid at forty-seven millions. Of course 
we all understand that in manufacturing statistics the wages estimated 
are those paid in the factory where the goods are made. This is termed 

the last process of manufacturing. The cost of material used is $164,- 

000,000. This is the raw wool, the coloring, and a thousand other 
things that are used in the various processes of manufacturing, and all 

the labor that goes into the goods to prepare them for the last manu- 

facture. The raw material has thus, by the processes in the first stage 

of manufacture, reached a value of $164,000,000 when it comes into 

the factory for its final manufacturing for consumption. In this factory 

$47,000,000 of labor are added to it, and the preduct when put on the 
market yields $267,000,000. ‘This makes the raw goods and the labor. 
placed upon it $211,000,000 and the product $267,000,000. There is 
an invested capital of one hundred and ninety millions, for which legal 

interest must be allowed, and we have 80 per cent. for goods and labor 

and 20 per cent. for the capitalist. 

Wool is purely an agricultural industry. The President belittles it 
because the farmers have but from twenty-five to fifty sheep on an ay- 
erage. That is a special reason why we should have an interest in it. 
I would care very little if the sheep were in the hands of a few vast 
herders. The industry thus spread among the farmers gives the largest 
returns for the money invested of any other farm venture, and is capa- 
ble of expansion until in afew years we can grow every pound of wool 
that we use. 

We had 1,263 woolen mills with a capital of $30,000,000 in 1870, 
and they employed 43,000 people, and paid them $10,000,000 in wages. 
Ten years afterward we had 2,689 factories with $159,000,000 of cap- 
ital and 161,000 employés, and $47,000,000 wages paid. The free- 
traders got up a pressure against wool in 1883, and the Republicans 
foolishly yielded and reduced the tariff. But for that fateful folly 
we would, in a few years more, have been growing all the wool used in 
this country. This very year by the ending of next June we will have 
imported of wool and woolen manufactures $65,000,000, every dollar 
of which goes to foreign wool-growers and manufacturers. Would it 
not have helped us if it could have been paid to our farmers and work- 
men? 


Hon. George L. Converse, a Democrat, formerly a Representative of = 


Ohio, n a recent address in this city, speaking of this industry, said: 


The production at home of wool and woolens, in quantities sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of the American people, is necessary for our defense in war and 
our independence and comfort in time of ce. Successful military cam s 
can not be carried on without woolen clothes for the soldiers. More soldiers 
die from exposure than are killed in battle. Nelther of these great industries, 
once destroyed, can be again restored within a short time. Their restoration 
would require many years, and the men who by legislation would knowingly 
destroy them here and remit them to the keeping of foreign nations can not be 
Sleaeed among the friends of the Union. 


Our friends urge the necessity of competing with the foreign mar- 
kets. I append an extract from the speech of my colleague [Mr. 
BROWNE] upon the value of the foreign market. He says: 


Weare told that we need above all things to capture the foreign markets for 
our manufactures of wools; that to get these markets we must produce these 
goods more cheaply than they can be furnished by any other manufacturing na- 
tion. This means that the cheapest possible labor and material must be em- 
ployed in these manufactures, for these are the chief elements oſ their cost. Can 
we afford to obtain these markets at such a cost? In the struggle this policy 
invites with the cheap wools òf South Africa, South America, and Australia, and 
the cheap wages of Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, and Great Britain, we 
may not only fail to secure this wider market, but lose our own, And what are 
the markets of the world, and how do they compare in value and extent with 
ourown? The five countries exporting woolen goods with the value of their 
oxports last year are as follows: r 


Austria-Hungary... 
Belgium... 

France .. 
Germany... 
England. 


— $10,935, 541 


262, 700, 561 


Of the above the United States bought $45,000,000. Deduct this, and there is 
left of the world’s market $217,000,000, while our own market is worth annually 
quite 800.000, 000. Our home market is worth more, by nearly one-third, than 
the entire world’s markets, if we could capture them all.” 

Protection has made our market for wool and woolens one-third larger than 
that of the markets ot allthe other countries combined. Wisdom suggests that 
we strengthen and widen this American market until it becomes in fact the 
best market of the world. 

Last year I had a suit of clothes made, for which I paid $25, and I 
had occasion to ascertain how much I was being ruined by this robber 
tariff that the farmers were holding over me. There were 5 poundsof 
wool that went into the suit of clothes, The tariffon that wool was 
10 cents a pound. If the duty is added to the price, then the in- 
crease of price of my suit is 50 cents. Now, if the duty was off and 
the 50 cents was not in the cost of the suit, how much cheaper could 
I bave bought it? Every business man knows that a reduction of 50 
cents in the producing cost of a $25 article never affects the price. The 
maker of the cloth, the mechanics, and the dealer absorb all such frac- 
tions. 

A nation is not assuredly great that can not clothe and feed her own 
people. Yet this bill proposes to repeal the tariff where it protects one 
of the fundamental industries of the country, and flood our markets 
with the wool of South America, India, and Australia, and the con- 


sumer will not be benefited by it one cent, and the manufacturing’ 
dealer will receive all of the 50 cents. ! 

Likewise, these gentlemen demanded a free breakfast-table, and the’ 
duty was taken off of coffee. It was said that $5,000,000 annually’ 
would be saved to the people, but in less than four months from that, 
time Brazil, from whom we import nearly our entire supply of coffee, 
put on an export duty. Every pound of coffee leaving her shores since 
that time has paid a duty. Instead of the duty being paid at our own 
port and going into our own Treasury, where it is still our money and 
pays our national debt, it now goes into the Brazilian coffers and helps 
to pay the Brazilian debt. Brazil now receives from us $3,000,000 an- 
nually as an export duty on coffee. This is one of your ways of help- 
ing the poor man. 

Did we get the article any cheaper? A syndicate took hold of it, 
and at this hour coffee is 40 per cent. higher than it was when the duty 
was removed. 

We have had so much talk about the poor man’s blanket that I will 
quote the words of the distinguished ex-governor of Jowa [ Mr. GEAR], 
for he clearly exposes the folly and falsehood of this cry. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman said: 

I was very much interested the other day when I heard the distinguished 
chairman of the bal and Means Committee [Mr. Milla] speaking in regard 
to the great burden in the shape of a tax which was placed on “the r man's 
blanket.” He talked so pathetically in regard to this subject that I wondered 


whether what he said could be true. I recollected that we had out in my State 
a woolen mill or two, and I concluded to send out to that State for a pair of 


blankets. I have those blankets here, and I ask that two of these page- boys 


take those blankets out into the area in front of the Clerk’s desk that members 
may see them. [The blankets were exhibited in accordance with Mr. Gzar’s 
request.] Sir, there is a pair of blankets — * as can be made in England or 
anywhere in America. They weigh 5 pounds and 2 ounces, and it required for 
their manufacture 11 pounds of wool. They are made of Iowa wool in an Iowa 
mill by Iowa employés. 

The gentleman from Texas spoke of 32.50 as the cost in one case and $2.70 as 
the cost in another case of a pair of 5-pound blankets; and remember, each of 
these blankets isjust 5 pornas The gentleman from Texas said that the duty on 
those blankets would be $1.90 per pair, and that this was the amount which the 
manufacturer put in his pocket. Now, sir, to manufacture this pair of blankets 
which the House has before it took 11 pounds of wool, at 27 cents a pound. 
Now, 11 nds of wool at 27 cents per pound would be $2.97; to that add 61 
cents, which the gentleman from Texas says is the cost of making, and the 
amount will be $3.58; add to that the duty on blankets, $1.90, and the amount 
$5.48. Now, if it be true that the amount of the tariff duty is added directly 
to the cost cf the American blanket, the cost of these blankets should be $5.45; 
and, allowing the retailer a fair profit, they should sell at $6 per pair. But, sir, 
J have a certificate from the manufacturer certifying as to the quality and price. 
The wholesale price is $4.50, and the retail price at any store in Iowa is 5 per 


pair. 

I want to call attention to the fact that my friend from Texas in his illustra- 
tion does not give the price at which the American blankets he talked about 
are sold—not at all; and I want to call attention also to the fact that the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committec, when revise the tariff, and, as they 
say, take the tax off “the poor man’s blanket,” do not take off one penny in 
favor of the poor man. They impose an ad valorem tax on all kinds of blan- 
kets, and “the poor man's 9 the same ratio of taxation that the 
rich man’s blanket does. Yet our Democratic friends are posing around this 
country as the sole and only friends of the poor man. 

The manufacturer of those blankets, who lives in my district, is a gentleman 
who does not vote the Kepublican ticket; he isa good, old-fashioned Democrat. 

Mr. WARNER. But he will vote the Republican ticket hereafter. 

Mr. Gear. I do not know, but one of the most prominent Democrats in my 
town told me this morning that if the Mills bill should pass no Representative 
in Congress from the State of Iowa who voted for it could come back to Con- 
8 > ask the Clerk to read the letter and accompanying bill which I send to 

e desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“[Office of Isaiah Meek, successor to Meek Bros., proprietor of Bonaparte 
Woolen and Flouring Mills, and dealer in wool and grain.] 


“ BONAPARTE, IOWA, May 4, 1888. 


This is to certify that I sold to Jonx H. GEAR blankets as per bill attached; 
that they are An pha ; that at present the wholesale price is 90 cents per pound 


and retail price 81. 
“ISAIAH MEEK," 
a “ BONAPARTE, IOWA, May 4, 1988. 


“Mr, Jonx H. GEAR, Washington, D. C., — 1 of Isaiah Meek, sucec ssor to 
Meek Bros., proprietor Bonaparte Woolen and Flouring Mills: 


“One pair blankets, 5 pounds, FI. . . .. .. . . . eee e ee . 85.00 


“ Received payment, 
“ ISAIAH MEEK.” 

It is true that the custom-house records show that almost no cheap 
woolens are imported here. The millions of dollars’ worth of imported 
woolen products are high-grade goods, the kind of goods worn by the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. These goods, having a 
large per cent. of hand-labor in them, are made cheaper in Europe than 
here, but they pay the tariff duty and can be sold, and have largely 
ruined the competing factories of this country. A gentleman’s dress- 
suit that costs $65 here, can be bought in England for $35; but the 
workingman’s suit that costs $10 here will cost him $9 there. Cheap 
goods are only 5 to 10 per cent. cheaper there than here. Hence it is 
these goods can not be profitably imported. Now, will it benefit us to 
strike down the 5 per cent. and let these goods in free, when every $2 
worth imported keeps an American laborer idle one day? The com- 
monest day-laborer gets here $1 aday. Ten days’ work will buy him 
a suit of clothes. The same grade of labor in England gets 65 cents a 
aay and he must work 14 days to get the same suit of clothes over 

ere. 

A country so rapidly developing and so ever-changing in its commer- 
cial interests needs the details of its industrial laws closely watched 
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and frequently readjusted. Hence I regard with great favor the utter- 
ance of my party in Indiana in 1886: 

We favor the reduction and readjustment of the tariff from time to time as 
circumstances may require. The duty should be reduced as low as will be al- 
lowed by a wise observance of the necessity to J tyros that portion of our manu- 
factures and labor whose prosperity is essen to our national safety and in- 
dependence, 


In the light of this sound statement on the tariff let us examine the 
MILLS BILL. 


The title of this bill is, A measure to reduce revenues.” But if 
the purpose is to reduce the income of the Government, it can not be 
accomplished by the scaling down of duties. It is a well-known fact 
that a reduction of the tariff increases foreign importations and thereby 
increases the revenue. If any goods are imported under a tariff, it is 
plain that if you reduce it the importations will increase. For illus- 
tration, if there is a 2 per cent. tariff on glass, and we import from 
Belgium 50,000,000 pounds per year, it is evident if we reduce that 
tariff 25 per cent. Belgium will increase her sales to us. Now, we did 
decrease the glass tariff 25 per cent. in 1883, and last year we imported 
61,000,000 pounds, and the revenues collected were $200,000 more than 
under the old law. On this point the minority in their report say: 

The duty on braid, plaits, laces, and trimmings was reduced by the act of 
1883 from 30 to 20 per cent. ad valorem, and the sum paid in duties in 1887 was 
$114,482.76 more than in 1883, The reduction on tin-plate under the act of 1883 
was one-tenth of a cent per pas while the duty collected in 1887 was $715,- 
468.57 greater than in 1883. Bronze in powder was reduced by the law of 1883 


from 20 to 15 per cent., yet the sum received by the Government for duty in 1887 


was $14,000 more was received from the same source in 1883, Theduty on 


crease of importations and revenue is probably the most striking of any in the 
schedule. 5 


The only way to reduce the revenue is to make the tariff higher and 
thus more effectually shut out importations, or to take off the tariff 
altogether and let the goods come in free. The Mills bill will increase 
the revenue, 

DISCRIMINATIONS, 


The Mills bill is the first tariff measure in the legislation of our Gov- 
ernment that has been open to the criticism of sectionalism. It places 
every article grown in the North and Northwest on the free-list, and 
retains the tariff on every article grown in the South. Hoop-iron or 
wire, when used to bale cotton, is imported free, but when used to bale 
hay pays 1} cents duty per pound. Wire for fencing, an article unused 
in the South, but everywhere used in the North and West, pays the 
highest duty on the list. 

Lumber, copper, salt, and wool, are placed on the free-list, while 
coal and iron ore, in which Virginia and Alabama are interested, are 
carefully cared for under the wing of protection. Rice is handled with 
gloves, and South Carolina retains 113 per cent. tariffonit. Louisi- 
ana, whose six Congressmen were going to fly the track and vote against 
the bill if sugar was molested in its 82 per cent. protection, is placated 
by readjusting the proposed 20 per cent. reduction in a way that is 
quite satisfactory, and the vote of the Louisiana delegation remains 
solid. 

The bill is partisan, sectional, and unfair. It runs a dividing line 
through the country, and takes Pennsylvania in with the lower sec- 
tion because it is a necessary incident to Virginia and Alabama coal and 
iron ore. Any student of American history can discover that at least 
seven of the nine Representatives who formed this bill were in that gen- 
erous environment where the demand for protection from one section re- 
ceived consideration, but where the pleadings from another section were 
unheard. 

I know of no Democratic orator or paper that does not quote from 
the Chicago Tribune with vast approval, and I agree with many of the 
Tribune's conclusions, but have been obliged frequently to disagree 
with its line of reasoning. The Tribune has uttered a few vigorous 
sentences on the Mills bill which, not seeing quoted, I fear has esca 
the notice of our friends, and for their benefit I append an extract from 
an editorial of March 3, 1888: 


The Ways and Means Committee have blundered characteristically and 
upon a bill which, unless it shall be amended in important particulars, 
has not and should not have any chance of adoption. But MILLS and his col- 
1 es ap to have given their time day and night for some months to de- 
vising a scheme of tariff revision that would bear light on the solid South and 
heavy on the Republican sections of the country. Surrendering themselves to 
and sectional influences ‘the Democratic tariff reformers of the Ways 
and Means Committee gave full weight also to personal interests, as wasshown 
by the refusal to put coal on the free-list—a refusal which shows how Congress- 
man BILL Scort, one of the bosses of the Pennsylvania coal ring, got in his 
work as a member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Coal, of course, is not used either for heat or power in the South to anything 
like the extent of its consumption in the North, and the committee held that 
New England manufacturers might as well continue to pay a virtual tax on 
their power in the form of revenues to the Government, or rather bounties to 
BLL "s coal ring. There can be no chance to get such an article as coal 
on the free-list for the reason, apparently, that such a change would not par- 
ticularly benefit the South nor specially discriminate against the North. 


The bill proposes a reduction of $78,000,000. The President has 
said no just complaint should be made of internal-revenue taxes—that 
is, the tax on whisky and tobacco; and yet one-third of this reduction 
is made on tobacco. When the President says nothing is so well able 
to bear the burdens of taxation without hardship why do these gentle- 
men fly into his face and make $24,000,000 reduction on this article? 
And the assurance is given in advance that it will meet with Presiden- 
tial approval. Is it because the Virginia and North Carolina commit- 
tees came here and demanded that the internal revenue on tobaceo 
should be taken off or their States would go out from the party on a 
strike? 

Some gentlemen, filled with ‘‘sectional hate, have charged this as 
the real cause of the Presidential conyersion, and the party, being a 
professional reformer, has made its first reform after an administration 
of three years by doing what it has been abusing the Republican 
for wanting to do. Every man knows that if Ohio, Indiana, an — 
nois had contained the tobacco industry, this tax would not have been 
repealed. I was in favor of the repeal of the tobacco duties, but I am 
indifferent now. I shall vote for it or against it, as the interests of 
the country may be best conserved on other questions involved. Iam 
with tobacco as Stephen A. Douglas was with the negro in his debate 
with Mr. Lincoln—I do not care whether it goes up or down. For in- 
stance, if the repeal of the tobacco tax was joined with a measure to 
give us free sugar, lumber, coal, and salt, I would vote for it. You 
could scarcely construct an omnibus bill containing free sugar, lumber, 
coal, and salt, that I would vote against. But on the single propo- 
sition to repeal the tobacco tax I will vote no. 


PROTECTION PAYS LABOR. 


Du. iz the past year the amount of wages paid to our employés, in 
the last process of manufacturing, was $1,400,000,000. To produce the 
same amount of merchandise in England they would pay $784,000,000. 
These facts show the following result: We pay in this country $616,- 
000,000 more to our wage-earners who produce a given product 
would be paid in England for the same amount of product. The en- 
tire revenue collected by us on all importations during the year en 
June 30, 1887, amounted to $218,000,000. If the wage-earners paid 
of this amount, they would have a balance of $398,000,000 more than 
they would have if they were receiving English wages. 

The manufacturers of this country are suffering to-day because there 
is an impression in England that the party in power here has started 
on a crusade that means free trade, and their mill-agents are floodi 
this country by the hundreds with styles and kinds of fabric that have 
never been offered in our markets before. It is estimated that the 
number of English salesmen soliciting orders in this country to-day, 
in comparison with 1884, is as 12 to 1. 


THE WORKMEN THE MILLS BILL WILL HELP, 


The Mills scheme of reducing the tariff will benefit England at the 
expense of America. When the Morrison bill was defeated in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, the London Daily Telegraph in an editorial said: 

A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just been 
defeated in the House by a narrow majority of 4. The measure was of enor- 
mous importance to English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them to 
export goods to the States without the crushing tariff now imposed, and its fate 
was watched with intense interest by Englishmen, Were it passed, it would 
have been worth $500,000,000 per annum to British manufacturers, 

If the Morrison bill would have added $500,000,000 to the trade of 
British manufacturers, the Mills bill, if passed, will add a thousand 
millions. On this estimate, made by Englishmen themselves, the wage- 
workers of this country would lose five hundred millions the year after 
the Mills bill passes. Nomanor party is entitled to the suffrage of our 
people who invites such a result. 


1s DUTY ADDED TO THE PRICE? 


It is claimed that the tariff duty is always added to the price of the 
article imported. Hence it is asserted that the $218,000,000 which we 
receive from import duties are taken from the pockets of our consum- 
ers, I will show this position to be erroneous presently, but for the 
present let us accept it as true. 

The tariff is always added to the price of the goods“ is a funda- 
mental doctrine with our opponents, and as I want you to have the 
highest authoritative statements on this subject, as it with w. forms 
the kernel of the industrial question, I will quote from the President’s 
message. “He says: 

But our present tariff Jaw, the vicious, ineqnitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, onght to be at once revised and amended. These la 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty by ogee the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and products 
are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render it pos- 
sible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed arti- 
cles and sell them for a pri equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. 

So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles, mill- 
ious of our people, who never use and never saw any of the foreign prod 

urchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay there- 
or nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported articles, Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon intothe 
public Treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy domestic arti- 
eles of the same class. pay a sum at least approximately to this 
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the home manufacturer. This reference to tne operation of our tariff laws is 
not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly re- 
minded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products as well as those who consume imported articles, and thus 
create a tax upon all our people. 

The President is treating the subject from a broad standpoint, and 
he affirms as a principle of protection that the tariff is added to the 
price of the goods. He does not wish to be misunderstood. It matters 
not whether the goods are made here or in Europe, the tariff is a bounty 
for production. Every consumer has to pay that much on account of 
the tariff. It is, as ex-Senator McDonald deseribes Governor Gray, of 
Indiana, a horse-leech, always present and always sucking.“ 

Every opponent of protection unites on this, and if it is not true the 
strongest argument is knocked out of their opposition to protection. 


THE FARMER BARON. 


We will make the computation on the farmer, for above all other 
persons these gentlemen have been pleading for the poor and unpro- 
tected farmer all through thisdebate. One-tenth of his product is sold 
abroad; he must take what he can get there. But nine-tenths of his 
products are sold here, so that nine-tenths of the time he stands in un- 
interrupted receipt of whatever protection may place on his productions. 
I have a list of the farm products of this country of last year, and I 
find that the tariff adds to the farmers of this country 81, 200, 000, 000. 
I have the list, and it may be verified by official statistics; and if you 
will take off the tariff imposed on each item of farm products you will 
find that, whatever the natural price may be, the tariff thus added 
makes the vast aggregate of $1,200,000,000. This sum lacks only 
$200,000,000 of being as much as the factory workers of the nation 
earned last year. Thus, if the tariff adds to the price of protected ar- 
ticles to the extent of the duty imposed, then the consumer pays to the 
American farmer $1,200,000,000 for his products more than that farmer 
could sell them for if there wasno Republican protection. I here sub- 
mit a list of our farm products in detail, the value of each article pro- 

‘duced, the protective-tariff duty on it, and how much extra price the 
farmer gets because of it: 


1855. Corn 


ain at 10 cents 
esre s ee 
Gain 


asseeeesesseeeees DUSHEIS... 1,936, 176000, 


E 


$60,712,482 

26, 546, 378 

G at 8 cents $2, 123,710 

Rice raised. . ses seeeens 110, 131, 373 

Gain at 2} cents per pound duty $2, 477, 965 

Wool clips. . . seen 240, 681, 751 

Gain at 10 per cent.—per pound $24, 068, 175 

Pickles, etc. . . .... $2, 407, 342 

Gain at 35 per cent. ad valorem duty — $842, 569 

1 —— assowee „bushels... 9,594,027 

Gain at 10 per cent. ad valorem duty . $959, 002 
RECAPITULATION OF SUPPOSED PROFITS. 

$9,726,314 

32, 266, 852 

3,745,081 

4, 358, 084 

60, 712, 482 

2,123,710 

2.47. 965 

24, 068, 175 

842, 569 

. 959, 002 

Nil. 1, 208, 954, 994 


the free-list. Instead of 18 per cent, of his farms being mortgaged, 


you want to reduce him to the condition of the English farmer, in 
whose country 58 per cent. of the farms are mortgaged. 

I think the charge that the tariff duty is added to the price of goods 
is the most effective made by our opponents, and I have halted long 
enough to cite the farmers’ list to show you that if this is really the 
operation of the protective principle the farmer is enormously the gainer 
thereby. 

£ A WORD ON HYPOCRISY. 

So much has been said about trusts and business combines“ 
in connection with this bill that I ought to give it a word of notice; 
but in view of the fact that I shall be heard on the question at another 
time I need only say that I have a joint resolution before a committee 
looking to the repeal of the tariff on every article where an injurious 
trust has been formed. The indications are that Gabriel’s trampet 
would not be able to awaken the committee to act on that measure. 
The gentleman from, Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] have similar resolutions before 
‘different committees, and either one of them, if passed, would result 
in the death of trusts and business combinations, whether protected 
or unprotected, and the overthrow of monopoly. 

The reason for a lack of action on these resolutions is apparent, for, 
if passed, they would destroy the Standard oil, the cotton-seed oil, the 
coal, and the sugar trusts. You do not dare to pass either of them. 
Oil, coal, and sugar have your party by the throat. You may speak 
against trusts, for that is only an impotent rage, but you will not re- 
port and pass either of these resolutions. The managers of these trusts 
are a power in this House. You will not destroy them; they are nec- 
essary to your political existence. You attack protected trusts, and 
the greatest trusts in the land are anthracite coal, cotton-seed oil, and 
Standard oil. Neither of them are protected by a tariff. Sugar is the 
great protected trust, and you refuse to reduce its tariff an honest 10 
per cent. A law that will reduce the iniquity of the trust in every 
form, whether protected or unprotected, you steadfastly retuse to pass. 
This House will adjourn without a law on this subject, and you will 
march into the campaign, valiant defenders of the oppressed people, 
and from every stump denounce the robber trusts with an oratory that 
will be hair raising. ‘‘Shall the thief become a saint because he cries 
stop thief’ the loudest?” 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


The supporters of the Mills bill have taken up a new line of attack 
on the tariff. Heretofore they attacked the manufacturers, but they 
discovered that the wage-worker knew that he was indissolubly con- 
nected with the proprietor, and if the manufacturer wasstricken down, 
he was struck also. So they have changed front; they have reformed, 
and become the friendsand assistants of manufacturers. Iamglad they 
have, for the guileless simplicity of the arguments they now make in 
behalf of the manufacturer shows them to be sincere, if it does lack in- 
telligent manifestation. 


MANUFACTURERS NOT THE MILLIONAIRES, 


It is a fact long known to most people in this country that the vast 
fortunes and stupendous aggregations of wealth which our free-trade 
friends attack as having been amassed by protected manufactures are 
largely a myth. The manufacturers of this country are not its mill- 
ionaire class. The robber barons at whom these stupid de es 
rage have won their fortunes out of conditions wholly separated from the 
tariff. Bradstreet reveals the fact that our millionaires are the bonanza 
kings, the railroad tes, and the stock and real estate speculators ! 
Are Mackey, Flood, O’ Brien, Fair, and their like, manufacturers? Are 
WILLIAM L. Scorr, member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Deacon WHITE, also a member of this House, and LELAND STANFORD 
of the Senate, the Jewetts, the Pullmans, Potters, Jay Gould, and their 
like, manufacturers? Are Hutchinson and Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
Sage, Field, Smith, and their like, manufacturers? These men and 
those dealing as they do, comprise the millionaire class of this country. 

Some manufacturers make fortunes, as along every avenue of life 
some men strike fortune; but as a rule they receive only fair returns 
from their business. Edward Atkinson, a free-trader, from whom all 
quote as an authority, in a recent article said: 

Our manufacturers clear less than 10 per cent. profit annually. 


Abram Hewitt, the present great Democratic mayor of New Yorkand . 
proprietor of the Cooper & Hewitt iron and steel mills, offered this year 
to lease the plant to any one who would pay 6 per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The facts are, business has so multiplied in this country, com- 
petition has cut margins so close, that large investors in manufactures 
receive only the current interest on their money—6 per cent. 

At last our opponents cease their railing against manufacturers and 
have come to regard them as objects of commiseration and have pre- 
sented here a bill, a part of whose pride and boast is that it gives to 
the poor, down-trodden manufacturer free raw material. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. MILLS) even 
travels through the manufacturing districts of New England to describe 
to the waiting crowds with all the vigor ofhis picturesque style, adorned 
with the red lights of Texas eloquence, the manifold blessings that 
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will come to them when he unchains material and gives it to them 
raw. 
FREE RAW MATERIAL, 

They now claim that the tariff on the raw material is the American 
difficulty. If we could only remove that tariff, then we could produce 
against the world. If raw material is of such fundamental considera- 
tion that it would solve our industrial troubles, it is certainly an in- 
trinsically valuable quantity. But I read in political economy that 
such is the beneficent provision of nature that her raw materials are 
almost valueless—of only a nominal worth when alone, but when the 
human hand touches them and lifts them from nature’s inertia they 
begin to take on their first real value. As they p from the raw, 
natural state, by the fashioning hand, they grow in worth until finally 
the completed product stands forth a suit of clothes, a builded house, 
a mowing-machine, a grand piano, so incarnate by the creative touch 
of toil that it seems instinct with life, and the raw material from which 
it sprang seems as inconsiderable to him who has formed it as clay to 
Deity when He had fashioned man. Nature intended to have it this 
way. There is no considerable value in anything except it has been 
put there by human toil. Nature is the first and most steadfast friend 
of labor. 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTEATION. 

There is an easy way to come to the apprehension of thistruth. Who 
will put the measure of value on a ton of coal somewhere down in the 
earth? Twenty-five cents would bea high price. Iam informed there 
is not a mine in the world, when it is worked on shares, that the owner 
receives 25 cents per ton. A ton of copper in the Lake Superior mines 
is worth little more. How valueless a ton of iron ore slumbering in 
the mountain! How cheap a tree waving in the forest! Statistics say 
it takes $1.12 to land a ton of coal on top of the ground in Illinois or 
Indiana. It takes a like sum of money to deliver it on a side track in 
Chicago; that is $2.24. The teamster cha’ 75 cents to deliver that 
ton at the home of the citizen. He can deliver but five loads a day on 
theaverage. That makes $2.99, and the consumer pays $3.50 for the coal. 
No one has ever quarreled with that price. The cheapness of material 
while in the state of nature, and the fact that value attaches to it just 
as labor is applied, is the solemn lesson this country is trying to teach 
the free-trader. That labor creates all values is an economical truth 
so apparent that all men, even men on the other side of this Chamber, 
ought to understand it. 

‘Take another illustration. Twenty tons of iron ore asleep in the 
hillside; $5 is its full value. Here are 4 tons ot coal in another hill; 
that is $1. Now, we have $6 invested, and I will let the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad shops at Altoona build a steam-engine frora raw mate- 
rial. They build it properly, so as to get the best service, and when 
that engine is completed and on the track for us it has cost $4,000. 
Six dollars’ worth of raw material and the manufactured product 
worth $4,000! Not made for sale, but cost to the company from its 
own raw material to the hour of putting the engine on the track an 
expenditure of $4,000. This is their own cost, and it is one of the 
most conservative and thoroughly business-like organizations in the 
world. Six dollars is the value of the raw material; $3,994 is the do- 
minion of labor. 

There stands a 50-foot tree in the pineries. It is raw material. What 
will you take for it? Ten dollars is a big price. I cut the tree down 
and haul it 5 miles toa mill. When Ilay it at the mill door it is worth 
$25. What makes it worth $25? Plainly the labor I put into it. But 
a saw-log is raw material. No, it is not; anything the human hand 
touches ceases to be raw material, and has started into the process of 
manufacture. Tocut down that tree and haul the logs to the mill is as 
necessary a part of manufacturing as planing the weather-boarding or 
framing the door of the house. The very firststep of labor in the process 
of production, cutting down the tree and delivering the logs at the 
mill, has added 150 per cent. to the value, Ultimately from this raw 
tree we have 4 bureaus worth $15 each; 4 bedsteads at $10 each; and 
20 kitchen tables at $5 each; 25 desks for school children worth $4 
each. Here labor’s work has fashioned $300 worth of value out of $10 
worth of raw material. The cabinet-makers and wood-workers are no 
distant manufacturers; they are located in our little towns all over the 
country. Coal, lumber, ete., are as cheap here as elsewhere, for where 
civilization has long ruled, an inexorable law has made raw materials 
of near the same value. 

The free-trader says, let us relieve the manufacturer by giving him 
raw material so that he can make goods cheap. If he had it he could 
only make a fraction of a cent on the dollar. In view of the small 
amount made, it is certainly a cheap reform. 

The only thing of value that can be gained is to let these articles be 
imported free: but we have seen we can not import raw material, be- 
cause labor must needs fetch it, and the instant that labor has touched 
it you have added to its value from 150 to 500 per cent. Wh receives 
the largest share of money for this increased value? The entire in- 
crease is labor. 

Now, if these articles cun be brought from other countries cheaper 
than we can get them to our mills, it is not because there has been a 
change in the value of raw materials, but because there is a difference 
in the price of the labor that has moved the raw material through the 
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first of manufacture. In foreign countries the men who do 
this frst and crudest work add by their wages but 50 per cent. to value. 
As incoming vessels are glad to bring this raw material almost free of 
charge, in many instances having to load their holds with sand-bags 
for ballast, the foreigner is able to put these goods at the doors of our 
factories as cheaply as at the door of his own factory. 

This so-called raw-material scheme to help manufacturers and work- 
ingmen puts the crudest and lowest-priced labor of this country still 
lower down by placing it in unrestricted competition with Europe's 
poorest-paid workers. The labor organizations have already discovered 
that the only effect of free raw material is to reduce the wages of the 
men who first give their hands to the process of production. He is no 
true knight in labor who does not stand by his brother, although he 
works in production’s crudest form. 


PROTECTION AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Our opponents meet us with the statement that the protective system 
keeps us from selling goods in a foreign market. This is a strange 
proposition. They assert that a defensive wall around our shores keeps 
us from getting into the undefended territory of other countries, Their 
theory is that an army occupying a walled city is incapable of attack- 
ing and capturing an unwalled city. When they go out against the 
unprotected city some hidden and mysterious force transplants their 
own wall around the defenseless city, and makes it impregnable before 
them. This is the last resort and final ment of free trade. Most 
people will regard it as driveling folly. t country have we been 
driven out of by reason of our home tariff? Is it England, or Germany, 
or France, or South America, or China? Not out of any of these. 
The legislative body of no nation in the world ever dreamed of doing 
such a thing. 


THE FOOLISH THEORY DISPROVED. 


I cite an exhibit of our foreign exports from 1846 to 1880 to show 
what effect tariff laws have upon export trade. In what is called the 
free-trade era, from 1846 to 1860, our exports per capita were $9.94; 
in the protective era, from 1866 to 1880, it was $14.33 per capita. Our 
exports for each citizen of the United States were 50 per cent. more 
under protection than under free trade. The truth is, our foreign 
commerce never grew as rapidly as it has since we have had a protect- 
ive policy. The increase of our foreign trade in 1846 to 1860 was 70 
per cent., but from 1866 to 1880it was 300 per cent. Our foreigncom- 
merce, imports and exports, in 1866 was $400,000,000; in 1880 it was 
$1,500,000, 000. 

Consult the last report of the Bureau of Statistics on commerce, and 
you will find that our exports to each foreign country do not have the 
slightest reference to our imports from that country. I find that the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] cites that we exported last year 
to Great Britain productions to the value of $363,000,000, but imported 
from that country only $165,000,000. We imported from the West 
Indies $70,000,000, but exported only $24,000,000. 

Have these gentlemen heard of any one in this country who pro- 
poses to stop buying sugar in Cuba because she buys so little of us? 
We imported $53,000,000 from Brazil, but Brazil bought of us only 
$8,000,000. What becomes of a doctrine that we can sell only as we 
buy in the light of such facts as these? 

The charge that the tariff keeps us from selling our goods in foreign 
countries is, by the commercial reports, so clearly shown to be untrue 
that we need not pursue the subject further. 


THE FARMER. 


I had supposed this bill wonld consider the farmer with peculiar 
care. Every speech on the other side has plead for him except when 
explaining how the bill was going to help the manufacturer, and I 
never was more astounded than when I read what the bill had done 
for the farmer. It places every article produced on the farm on the 
free-list. 

The Republican party put a protective tariff on the farmer’s products, 
as follows: 3 

Wool, from 2} to 12 cents per pound; potatoes, 15 cents per bushel; butter, 4 
cents per pound; cheese, 4 cents ps pound; wheat, 20 cents per bushel; rye 
and barley, Io cents per bushel; Indian corn, 10 cents per bushel; honey, 20cents 
per gallon; milk, preserved, 20 per cent. ad valorem; hams and bacon, 2 cents 
pr pound; beef and pork, 1 cent per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; pickles, 

per cent, ad valorem; vegetables, 30 per cent. ad valorem; vinegar, 7} cents 
per gallon; flax, $20 per ton; hemp, per ton. 

These duties should be increased, and particularly on rye, wheat, 
and potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables, but the pending bill, in- 
stead of strengthening the farmer’s protection, weakens it by putting 
such important farm products as wool, hemp, and flax on the free-list. 
And to these are added garden-seeds, beans, peas, meats, game, poultry, 
beeswax, and fresh vegetables. 

Canada sells 3,000,000 bushels of rye into our country every year. 
In 1887 we imported 18,000,000 dozen eggs and 4,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes. In spite of the farmers’ tariff we last year imported $57,- 
000,000 worth of his products. The present bill proposes to strike 
down his protection and leave him defenseless before -competition. 
Every one of our farm produets is fenced out of Canada by her pro- 
tective laws, but this bill pro to let all of her goods enter our 
ports free. I enumerate anumber of the farm products, with the Can- 
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adian tariff, the United States tariff, and the proposed rating by the 
Mills bill: ` 


| 
| United States rate. 


Articles. J Canadian rate. 


..| 10 cents per bushel.| 15 cents per bushel.. 
15 cents per bushel.. hee n 
10 cents per bushel.. 
30 cents per bushel.. 
20 per cent. . 


1 cent per hace lcent per pound...| Free. 

Currants ....... L cent per pound 1 cent per pound. ] Free. 

permint r | 20 per cent . . 25 per cent . . . Free. 

essential oils. s 

Blacking . .. . 25 per cent 20 per cent, 

Bricks. 20 per cent 3 
Brooms.. 25 per cent. 20 per cent 
.| 25 per cent.. 20 per cent. 

820 per ton. 3 

Flax kled .| $40 per ton. «| Free. 

Slo per ton... . .] Free. 


Rice is a farm product, just as hay, wheat, corn, oats, and potatoes. 
Can any one tell me why these latter should go on the free-list? The 
Jaborer in the rice-field of the South gets 88 a month. The labor costof 
rice is less than 5 per cent. of its product, and yet, in the face of the pro- 
testations of the majority that there is already too great a difference 
between the amount of the tariff duty and the wages paid the laborer, 
the duty on rice is increased by this bill. 

I will tell you how this extraordinary duty was placed on rice. Rep- 
resentatives of that interest came to the majority of the committee and 
said it would never do to put it on the free-list; that it would ruin 
them. As one of them said, For God's sake, keep the protection on 
us. The rice-grower was heard and the protection was kepton. The 
representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance received no hearing before this 
committee. Why was the rice-grower heard and the other plea un- 


heard? 
THE DOOR SHUT IN THE FACE OF LABOR, 

The representatives of the labor unions begged to be heard on points 
wherein the bill would seriously affect labor wages, but they were not 
even admitted to the committee-room. Then they sent in a petition 
setting forth wherein labor was injured, pleading ‘‘For God's sake to 
keep up the protection.“ The gentleman from Maine moved that their 
petition be read, but the gentleman from Arkansas moved it be referred 
without reading, and his nine Democratic associates voted with him, 
the five Republicans voting against him. Sothelaborers’ petition went 
into the pigeon-hole unread. 

In England the farmer has free trade. She has a million paupers 
and seven millions on the verge of pauperism. Her unemployed masses 
attack rket and demand work or bread. The wages in England 
have been declining these ten years; a million acres of her wheat area 


have out of cultivation within ten years. There is no profit on 
the wheat they grow, nor on cattle, hogs, or sheep. The farm laborer 
gets from 1 to 2 shillings per day. 


GOOD SENSE, 

Now, if instead of free trade, as this bill proposes for the farmers, 
you will kaip on the tariff, so as to keep out his competing products 
and let our farmers sell us that $57,000,000 worth which is now im- 

rted, he will soon diversify his crops and every bushel he raises will 
k consumed at home. 

When in spite of our farm protection fifty-seven millions of their 

ucts are annually imported, does any man question if the duty is 
taken off importations would spring to a hundred millions the first 

? 
wert we strike down protection to the farmer, then before the year 1900 
vessels loaded with the surplus wheat of India, which England can not 
consume, will drop anchor in New York Harbor with 30-cent wheat. 
But if we maintain our tariff, then will the farmer rejoice that his 
country has a party whose principle is to protect American interests 
against 7-cent wages. I am opposed to the Mills bill because it puts 
the farmer on the free-list. 

WHAT TO PROTECT. 

Let us consider the item of sugar. We all agree that sugar is oneof 
the most important items in this bill. It is now protected by an 82 
per cent, tariff, and this must be conceded a very considerable tariff on 
a necessary of life. No other article is so universally in use as sugar. 
Woolen clothing is discarded in the South during the summer and cot- 
ton is little used in the North during the winter months, but sugar is 
on every table every day the year round. 

I do not see how any good citizen can complain of the tariff on an 
article of such general use, uniess it fails to increase the production. 
If an article is in slight use, the tariff on it is of slight consideration; 
but when the article is one of every-day necessity, sound public policy 
demands that id e our own supply; hence, protect that article. 
to the utmost. ere are some things that we can not raise here, be- 
cause of our climate, soil, and for other reasons. We are unable to 
grow India rubber and quinine. We have also experimented with 


tea, but it has not proven a success. We ought not, therefore, to put 
any duty on these articles. What we can not produce in this country, 
or grow successfully as elsewhere, should be imported duty free. We 
should not have a tariff on any article that can not be produced suc- 
cessfully in this country, but protection should be applied to every 
article that can be produced here. If we can not ultimately, under 
the developing influence of protection, produce an article here as cheaply 
as in any country in the world, considering the extra wages we pay for 
labor, then the protection on that article should be withdrawn. 
SUGAR. 

An examination of the growth of the sugar industry is discouraging. 
It does not reveal any development. I am at a loss to locate the difi- 
culty with thisindustry. Itis not because the tariff is not high enough, 
because 82 per cent. on an article averaging 6 cents a pound is pretty 
near all of it, 

Only one section of our country appears to be adapted to cane-grow- 
ing, and it is claimed that even there it is not profitable. Some say 
that the failure is due to the lack of enterprise in the section of the 
country where it is grown. Whatever the facts may be, the Govern- 
ment reports show that gh promina has not developed here. I am 
surprised by an examination of the statistics of the sugar product coy- 
ering a series of years; and I append a table which shows the amount 
of sugar and molasses produced in the United States during the years 
from 1852 to 1886, inclusive; this shows a gross production in 1861 of 
528,321,500 pounds of sugar in Louisiana, and 11,509,000 pounds in all 
the other Southern States; with 34,216,000 gallons of molasses in Lou- 
isiana, and 3,502,000 gallons in all the other Southern States. And in 
188586 the production of sugar in Louisiana was 286,726,486 pounds, 
and in all the other Southern States 16,128,000 pounds. And in the 
same years the production of molasses was 17,863,732 gallons, and in 
all the other Southern States 3,645,000 gallons, while away back in 
1853 Louisiana produced 31,000,000 gallons of molasses, almost double 
her product of 188586. 


Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 
United States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive. 


| Sugar Molasses, 

Year, Other 2 Other 

Louisiana. Southern Louisiana. Southern 

States. States, 

| Pounds. Pounds, Gallons. Gallons. 
368,129,000 | 18, 173,000 28, 700, 000 1, 260, 000 
| 495, 156, 000 | 29, 998, 000 31,000, 000 | 1,956, 000 
385, 227,000 | 29,498,000 | 23, 113, 620 1, 406, 000 
254,569,000 | 22,000,000 | 15,274,140 1,820, 000 
s| 81,373,000 | 5,987,000 882, 380 360, 000 
307, 666,700 | 14,303, C00 | 19,578,790 795, COO 
414,796,000 | 18,298,000 | 24,887,760 1, 080, 000 
| 255,115,750 | 11,534,000 17. 858, 100 736, 000 
| 265,063,000 | 9,661,000 | 18, 414,550 1,304, 000 
| §28, 321,500 | 11,509,000 | 34,216,000 3,502, 000 
96, 840, 000 | 6,200,000 | 7,619,000 381, 000 
84, 500, 000 560,000 | 2,303, 0U0 217,000 
10, 800, 000 400, 000 765, 000 85, 000 
19, 900, 000 780,000 | 1,1283, 000 172,000 
42,900,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,570,000 430, 000 
41, 400,000 | 10,120,000 | 2,800,000 570, 000 
„| 95,051,225 | 5,750,000 | 5, 636, 920 764, 000 
99,452,940 | 5,380,000 5, 724, 256 876, 000 
168, 878,592 | 9,426,000 | 10,281,419 619, 000 
146, 906,125 | 9,446,000 | 10,019, 958 681, 000 
125, 346,493 | 9,486,000 | 8, 898,640 601,000 
103,241,119 | 5,399,000 | 8,203,944 507, 000 
134,504,691 | 7,736,000 | 11,516,828 674,000 
9,062,000 | 10,870,546 1,380,000 
70 | 8,688,000 | 12, 024, 108 876,000 
11, 940, 000 14, 237,280 913, 000 
11, 402, 000 13, 218, 404 1.005, 000 
8,915, 000 | 12, 189, 190 1,211, 000 
12, 320, 000 | 15, 255, 029 1, 704, 000 
11, 200, 000 9,691, 104 2, 308, 896 
15, 680, 000 15, 716, 755 8, 250, 000 
15, 232, 000 | 15,277, 316 3, 118, 000 
14, 560,000 | 11,761,608 | 2, 892, 000 
16, 128,000 17, 863, 782 3, 645, 000 


Norr.—The data as to the production of Louisiana are from the Louisiana 
Sugar Reports, by A. Bouchereau, and the data of the products of other South- 
ern States were furnished by Mr. A. Noel Blakeman, manager of the New York 
Shipping and Commercial List. 

We produced 540,000,000 pounds of sugar in 1861, and but 300,000,- 
000 pounds in 1885. Yet in 1885 we consumed more than 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds. We consume more than ten times the quantity produced 
in this country, 

FREE sUGAR. 

In view of these facts, I believe the duty on sugar ought to be re- 
moved. Having failed to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
levied, the tariff ought not to be continued longer. The continuance 
of this tariff is not for the good of the country. It has become an 
enormous robbery. After twenty years of trial the industry is notin- 
creasing, but is decreasing; when it produces only one-tenth of what 
we consume its further continuance is unprofitable. The sole benefici- 
aries of this tariff are 17,000 planters. 
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Now what does the Mills bill propose to do? It offers a 20 percent. 
reduction. This is so manifestly an injustice to the country that no 
one has appeared on the floor justifying it; and even this 20 per cent. 
is a pretense for the following reasons: The sugars imported are rated 
into classes called Dutch grades, just as cattle are ded prime, fair, 
and middling. Sugar is graded Dutch standard No. 13, Dutch stand- 
ard No. 16, and so on. This bill juggles its 20 per cent. on the grad- 
ing. It reduces the duty 20 per cent., but it changes the grades upon 
which the reduction is made, so that it puts the duty so high on sugar 
which is refined for table and cooking use as to practically prohibit its 
importation, while the Jow gradesarereduced. Then the planter, who 
is in league with the sugar-trust refiners of New York, can sell his 
commercial sugar at a high price, and the sugar trust that refines im- 
ported low grades can also get the same high price. 

A SAMPLE. 

Two vessels load with standard island sugar at Cuba. It is a black 
tsuff unfit for use and worth1 centapound; only afterit passes through 
the refiners’ hands can it come to our tables. One of these vessels lands 
in England and the otherinthe United States. When the Englishman 
gets his sugar from the refineries he gets it for 2 cents a pound less 
than we have to pay when we get it from our (sugar trust) refinery. 
To reduce the sugar tariff 20 per cent is trifling, but then to juggle the 
grades in the interest of the refiners’ trust so that raw sugar will not be 
reduced 5 per cent, is the most infamous feature of this vicious and 
unfair bill. 

THE COAL TRUST. 

I hold the copy of an Indiana paper which speaks of a citizen’s re- 
cent tripeast. Hespeaks of theextortionate priceofanthracite coal and 
the consequent suffering of the people last winter. Whereupon the 
editor denounces ‘‘ these war-tariff taxes, and says in substance that 
Republican monopolists, by the votes of Republican Congressman, keep 
the hateful tariff tax of 75 cents per ton on this necessary of life and 
says the time has now come when any Congressman that is afriend to 
the coal monopoly must be beaten. 

Now, these men speak with all the assurance of knowledge and all 
the confidence of ignorance. The fact is, there is no tariff on anthra- 
cite coal, and has not been for eighteen years. The people have been 
outraged and plundered by the anthracite-coal trust, and you Democrats 
continually assure them that it is the result of the protective tariff. 

There is a tariff of 75 cents a ton on bituminous (soft) coal. When 
asked if a certain word in the bill would not put soit coal on the free- 
list, the distinguished chairman [Mr. MILLS] declared it would not, 
and the tariff on it should continue as itis. This is as I anticipated. 

In my campaign in 1886, having previously voted against consider- 
ation of the Morrison bill, every opposition paper in the district charged 
I had voted in the interest of the Pennsylvania coal barons, in the in- 
terest, for instance, of my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], who is a member of this committee. They had taken it for 
granted that such a necessary of life as coal was of course made free by 
the Morrison bill, but not having read the bill, they were not aware 
that it kept on the “ old war tariff tax’’ that it has borne for twenty 
years. Like the man in the show, I did notsayaword. I knew that 
at this session a tariff bill would be reported again, and I knew the 
tariff on coal would be continued, and I would have the opportunity, 
as I now have, on this open floor of declaring against this oppressive 
burden which is being kept upon us by the Democratic majority and 
placing myself on record in favor of free coal. 

I will tell you why this tariff is kept on coal. It is because Ken- 
tacky has more coal than England, estimated by the geological survey. 
Missouri is full of coal and iron ore. Tennessee and Arkansas have vast 
deposits. Alabama and Virginia have measureless coal-fields and ore- 
beds. They are just now being touched by the impulse of an indus- 
trial life; they begin to see that the States believing in protecting in- 
dustries have manifested their faith and are becoming giants in enter- 
prise, while they, believing in free trade or the ‘‘tariff-for-revenue ”’ 

rinciple, have manifested their faith and are without development— 
aa in the race of the States. And hence they keep protection on 
Poe If there was no coal in your States this bill would have it on the 
free-list. > 

We have more coal than Great Britain and all Europe. It costs 8 
cents more to put a ton on top of ground in England than in the 
United States, the reason being the vast depth of their mines and the 
necessary expense in running them. Our mines, so to speak, are on 
top of the ground. The coals minedin Indiana and Illinois are not af- 
fected by the tariff. After paying the rate agreed with labor it is con- 
fessed to be sold at a moderate compensation. But that which comes 
to us from the East bears a burden with it which is imposed by the 
barons, and no part of which does labor receive. One way to oppose 
the trust which has been built up in these coal-fields is to take off the 
tariff. 

If you keep up the trust and extortionate prices after the tariff is off, 
as you are now doing with anthracite coal since its tariffis off, we will 
continue to demand that the Committee on Manufactures shall report 
the Rayner resolution, which prohibits the carrying of products be- 
goa thelimitsof theirrespectiveStates, the price of which is controlled 
y trust combinations. 
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LUMBER. 


Lumber is placed on the free-list in order, it is claimed, that the peo- 
ple may have cheaper homes, but it is not probable that it would re- 
duce the price 1 per cent. The chief import of lumber is from the British 
provinces (Canada) north of us. They are not a manufacturing people, 
and vast multitudes of their citizens gain a livelihood by felling trees 
in the forest. Their men are employed at 50 per cent. below our w: 
and really they can pay import duties and sell their lumber at the fair 
American price. 

I believe we should have free lumber, but for a very different reason 
from that ofthe committee. We have the most rapidly developing coun- 
try in the world, and the destruction of our forests has proceeded at such 
a fearful rate that forestry associations have called attention to the fact, 
and Congress has passed an act to encourage timber culture. Shortly 
we will be practically denuded of timber, the result of which will be a 
great change in our climate, and we would also be placed at the mercy 
ot the lumber dealers of the North. As a protective policy means the 
best conservation of all our forces, which includes our best interest for 
to-day and for to-morrow also, we ought to open our ports to all other 
forests, as it works no hard>hip now and avoids a hardship in the future. 
I agree with gentlemen for free lumber. Like Judge Chase, who 
sometimes renders his decisions but declines to give his reasons on the 
ground the decision might be correct and his reasons wrong. so it is 
my duty to agree with the committee, or any one else, when they have 
arrived at correct conclusions, and not disagree with them because their 
reasons happen to be fallacious. 


SALT. 
I am in favor of free salt. 


A FEW ITEMS CONTROL. 


I need not go further into the examination of this bill, as a few prin- 
cipal items control all tariffs; for instance, there are four thousand ar- 
ticles on the schedule with only eight hundred annually imported, and 
beyond a dozen articles all are of minor importance, although as a whole 
they make up a nation’s commerce. I doubt if, with the exception of 
one man, the father of the House” [Mr. KELLEY], any of us are capa- 
ble of discussing a tariff bill in all its ramifications, and give the facts 
oneacharticle. It requires an expert to do so. If the same singularat- 
tention to American interests attends all the items in this bill that is 
apparent on the articles here discussed, the darkness of Egypt was only 
a fog compared to the gross darkness of the measure, and the quicker 
the people can have it discussed before them and a vote on it the better 
for the country. 

The most noticeable thing in the discussion of the Mills bill is the 
steadfast neglect of its friends to discuss it. They come to the issue 
with the bill hidden behind their backs and plead for tariff revision and 
for reduction; but it is the Mills bill we have to vote on. There is no 
difference on the reduction of the revenues, and-no disagreement on the 
necessity of tariff revision; we are all on this. I believe every 
article in the schedule ought to be gone over article by article and con- 
sidered intelligently and practically, and each article revised or re- 
adopted. I advocated this in 1884 and again in 1836, and I desire at 
this session of Congress to vote for some proper measure of tariff re- 
vision. 

The difficulty is, the Mills bill is presented as areform of the tariff, 
when it is such in no proper sense. Yet because we refuse to vote for 
it you affirm that we are opposed to tariff revision. Because we re- 
fuse to vote for the most sectional and partisan tariff bill ever presented 
to Congress; you say we are against tariff legislation. Your impu- 
dence exceeds the unfairness of your bill. If you will not get fright- 
ened; if you will not amend this bill unless it be in items in close 
Democratic districts; if you have the courage to pass it just as you 
have reported it to this House, and as it has received the indorsement 
of the majority of your State conventions pending the new nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland, we will throw down to you the glove in the cam- 
paign, and overthrow you at the ballot-box in November. 

Members have frequently referred to their own districts during this 
discussion. Now, sir, I believe the policy of the fathers in giving a 
member of Congress to every certain number of voters was that that 
Representative should on this floorexpress the sentiment and interest of 
the immediate constituency he represents, and that the aggregate re- 
sult would be to the best interests of the entire country. It is a mem- 
ber’s duty to thus act except when some national question overtops all 
local considerations. The district I have the honor to represent has 
five woolen-mills, one oil-mill, an iron and steel mill, and vast brick- 
yards, in addition to the ordinary factories incident to a prosperous 
people. Seventy-five per cent. of its population are farmers. Weare 
not cursed with millionaires, nor damned with poverty. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the people are what are denominated wage-workers. The 
district is a full type of American life. My opposition to the Mills 
bill, and support of the bill I propose, represents their best interests. 

Let the candidate of the opposition in that district this fall not dod 
the issue, as you have sought to do here, but support this measure fairly 
and defend its great leading features. Iwill take the leading features 
of the revision which I support, and which meets the approval of al- 
most every Representative upon this side of the House, and I will have 
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an abiding confidence as to what a typical American constituency will 


d 
15 AN HONEST REVISION. 

I heartily indorse the position taken by my colleague [Mr. BROWNE] 
in his splendid argument upon this floor, and especially on the revision 
he suggests. There is my friend from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] who 
has introduced a tariff bill. I can cheerfully support his measure with 
the exception of free ric, and substantially my proposition follows his. 
I would not put rice on the free-list. 

Without reference to any of the small matters that we can not con- 
sider in a speech, but for those items upon which we must go before 
the country for a final decision, I would make the following free-list: 


Table showing amount of sugar, molasses, salt, coal, and wood and lumber 
imported, amount paid for duty, and per cent. 


Amount im- Amount of | Ad valo- 
ported. duty. 


Per cent. 

$56, 507, 496 82. 04 

1.496, 883 28.05 

676, 866 49.92 

6S3, 728 24.32 

1,503, 185 18.28 

38,709, 662 | 60, 868, 133 | 64.78 


Total average. 

All the foregoing figures are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 

This gives us the free breakfast table about which we have heard so 
much, but the highest-priced article of which, sugar, our opponents 
propose AL continue on the tariff-list, and I also cook that breakfast with 
a free 

With the exception, possibly, of salt, there are substantial reasons 
from a protection standpoint why these products should be free, This 
measure is not vicious nor inequitable nor illogical, but it is prudent, 
fair, in harmony with the principle of protection, and brings a needed 
relief to all our pene. 

Mr. i I have now expressed my views on tariff revision, but 
in addition to all this, I am opposed to the passage of the Mills bill 
until we have voted on the pension bill. If the Mills bill passes there 
can be no general pension legislation. The leader of the House [Mr. 
M111] and the chairman of the Pensions Committee [Mr. MATSON], 
who is Democratic candidate for governor of my State, have control of 
the situation. The one reported the tariff, the other the arrears bill. 
They can have a vote on either of these measures as they choose. 
What will you do, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Chairman, twenty-seven years of the American system have given 
us a prosperity without parallel in the history of nations. The party 
in power has brought us to a crisis, and we are to decide whether this 
splendid procession of increasing greatness shall continue or whether it 
shall here stop. Gentlemen on the other side have said that wool and 
farm products shall go on the free-list this year, and a general scaling 
of protective duties; and if the Democracy are returned to power this 
fall it would be the indorsement of the policy entered upon, and at the 
next Congress the entire protective system shall go. 

I know not what the decision at the ballot-box will be. Ido know 
what it should be. I do know if we withdraw the nation’s arm ot 
defense from our industries it will put in peril all our proud advance- 
ment. It will bring to the foreigner who has come hither to rear his 
family all that dread ruin he fled from Europe to escape. It will lift 
from the tired back of toil those magic words, The nation protects you.“ 
and without which we are not a Government for the people. It will 
turn the héme of comfort into a tenement of one room, and the chil- 
dren from school into the factory. This step once taken will be difi- 
cult of recall. The decreased earnings of the father and the wan face 
of the mother will tell the story of the American industrial system 
overthrown. Such a calamity should be averted. 

We have started to build up distinctively a new nation. I gaze upon 
her limitless resources, her patriotic and honest citizens. I see the 

ression that capital forever seeks to put upon labor opposed by a 
l-nigh universal voice, the nation avowedly legislating in behalf of 
toil, and wages double what they are in any other government, Pub- 
lic sentiment and legislation will still further crowd capital until a 
recompense from the profits of production more adequate and fair shall 
be given to labor. I see our people producing at home every necessary 
of life, and no tramp on our soil, and bright hope and sweet content 
shall lighten every step of toil. Our industrial system is the precursor 
of all that is triumphagtin national life. Caste is breaking down and 
we are rising to the rule of the people. We have removed the tent of 
tribes and are building on these shores the temple of nations. Within 
it legal wrong, ignorance, and inequality are being overthrown, and we 
are 3 with the paradise of happy homes, intelligence, and pros- 
pem lowly, it may be, but surely, we are solving the great prob- 
em and ing our nation into a mould of precious shape, where all 
her institutions shall be blessings, her laws liberty, and her people a 
citizenship grander than royalty. [Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. O. S. GIFFORD, 


OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 9, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. GIFFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to favor in substance the amendment of- 
ered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], striking from the 
free-list ‘‘ flax-straw.’’ à 

The reason why I do this is obvious enough. Our people in Dakota 
raised nearly 4,000,000 bushels of flaxseed in 1887, and I have received 
thousands upon thousands of petitions from the farmers of Dakota pray- 
ing for the retention of the present duty upon flax and flax products. 

These petitions have all been referred to the Committee on Waysand 
Means, and it seems to me, inasmuch as they set forth fully the facts, 
that some consideration should be given them. 

I venture to say that this bill, if it becomes a Jaw, will take from the 
pockets of the farmers of Dakota from three-quarters to a million of 
dollars. That it will take from the pockets of the farmers, ‘‘ prairie 
farmers ’’ pure and simple, who reside in Dakota, Northwestern Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Northern Nebraska (an area of about 250,000 square 
miles), more money than any ‘‘ manufacturing trast” ever extracted 
from the pockets of a like number of people upon the American conti- 
nent. 

No doubt the tariff concerning flax products needs revision. The 
present duty on flaxseed is 20 cents per bushel, specific duty. The 
duty on linseed-oil is 25 cents per gallon, specific duty. 

One bushel of seed makes two and one-half gallons of oil; there- 
fore it will be seen that a bushel of seed crushed into oil is protected to 
the extent of 62} cents per bushel as against foreign oil, but the pro- 
ducer, the farmer, is only protected, when he puts his product upon the 
market, to the extent of 20 cents per bushel as against Russian and 
India flaxseed, where farm labor scarcely averages 25 cents per day in 
the former country, and not 7 cents per day in the latter country, 
board and all expenses included. 

This unequal duty is not just to the farmer, and the duty on flax- 
seed should be raised to at least 40 cents per bushel instead of being 
placed upon the free-list, and the duty on linseed oil should be lowered. 
We have heard a great deal about this being intended to break up 
trusts and monopolies in the interest of the farmer. Right here is an 
example of how this is done. The product of the farmer is free of 
duty absolutely. Everything in the shape of raw product, flax straw, 
flax not hackled or dressed, flax hackled known as dressed line, tow of 
flax or hemp, aud flax-seed, aro all on the free-list. 

The farmers who are striving to develop the bleak prairies of the 
Northwest, with but few man ing industries among them, must 
mak PN TEW TACS. SERNA fir, anat ee mills of other sections 

to the markets, there to compete for a price with the raw products 
of other countries entered duty free, put upon the market by labor 
which does not average 20 cents per day, and when the farmer buys 
back this same product in the shape of oil, linen, or whatever it may 
be, he finds that the manufacturer is in his in the 
production of this completed article to the extent of from 25 to 40 per 
cent. against foreign pauper labor. 

Take every farm product of the Northwest, except wheat, and this 
same fact exists regarding it. - 

How long will the Western farmer be protected at his own home, 
upon our own shores, in the wheat he raises against the Hindoo wheat 
farmer if this bill should become a law? Certainly but a brief period. 
Wheat is produced in Russia and put upon the market for 10 cents 
bushel; in India for from.5 to 7 cents. It only costs1 cent per b 
more to place Russian or Indian wheat upon the markets of New York 
than it does at Liverpool. Potatoes and other vegetables imported 
from foreign countries have been constantly upon the tables in every 
city from New York to Galveston during the past winter. 

We have heard a great deal said about this bill protecting the farmer, 
and having been framed in his interest. But whenever any farm prod- 
uct is under discussion we are told that there is a combine“ in tho 
House to reduce duties wherever it can be done. Not a voice has been 
raised upon the Democratic side in favor of a single industry of the 
Northwest; not a farm product of that region is to be except 
wheat, and were it not for the winter-wheat raisers of the South this 
protection would be wiped out. Meat, beans, peas, and a vast number 
of farm products are added to the free- list. The natural and best mar- 
kets of the Western farmer are the manufacturing districts and the 
Southern planter. 

How are the interests of the Western farmer cared for? His hogs 
and cattle and all meats and hides therefrom unprotected. 


Sie 
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The shoes and clothing he buys are protected to the extent of 40 per 
cent. He must sell his flax, potatoes, and all vegetables in an unpro- 
tected home market, and buy sugar and farm machinery protected in 
the amount of 35 to 60 per cent. 

The Southern farmer is protected in the rice he raises and the sugar 
he produces to the extent of sixty millions at present, and estimated 
under this bill to the extent of fifty millions, a reduction of about 16 
per cent. In the case of the Northern farmer, the reduction is 100 per 
cent. The material used by the Southern farmer in baling his cotton 
is absolutely free. g 

The Dakota farmer pays for nearly the same material used in baling 
hay a duty of from 40 to 60 per cent. This is what you call working 
for the interest of the Western farmer, is it? 

In the abundance of your kindness what does this bill give the West- 
ern farmer, any way? You start out with a few sticks of Canadian 
lumber, not enough to build a pig-pen; then you propose giving us a 
few bundles of English shoddy, you pretend to give us a spoonful of 
8 do really give us one-sixth of a teaspoonful of sugar to sweeten 

ose. 

I do not believe this hook is baited right to catch ‘‘ prairie suckers” 
successfully. 

He must pay the freight both ways, lose the protection upon what 
he sells, and pay the protection upon what he buys. 

The Western farmer believes that a reform and a reduction of the 
tariff upon some manufactured articles and products is desirable and 


necessary. 

What reason is there for the American people paying fifty millions to 
protect a sugar industry only worth all told about six millions per an- 
num? What justice is there in the Northern farmer or stock-raiser pay- 
ing the rice-raiser or cotton-grower a tribute and getting nothing in re- 
turn? We see here the result of the combine to reduce taxation.” 
This combine“ simply proposes, in its supreme selfishness, to strike 
down the weak and bolster up the strong, as represented in this House. 

The Northwest are denied representation upon this floor, and at the 
other end of the Capitol by that same combine to reduce taxation? 
to a considerable extent 600,000 people in Dakota are denied a single 
vote upon a proposition which affects their products to the extent of 
more than $1,000,000 per annum. It is not difficult to take the tariff 
from the products of a people who have no vote in this House. The 
gross injustice and absolute tyranny of the Government towards Da- 
kota strikes deep and hard through this measure. 

If raw material and farm products are to be imported into this coun- 
try free of duty the Southern planter can well afford to have the duty 
upon his products reduced 7 per cent., as proposed under this bill, so 
long as he is still protected over 40 per cent. 

Look again at flax. 

The following is the duty upon raw flax: 

The present duty on flax straw is $5 per ton; on flax tow, $10; on 
flax not hackled, $20, and on hackled flax, $40, a percentage respect- 
ively of 10.73 on flax straw, of 9.05 on unbackled flax, and of 7.06 on 
hackled flax, as shown by the importations and values last year. These 
percentages are very low, and certainly, if the growers and dressers of 
flax are to have any protection at all, as low as can reasonably be asked. 
The importations for the ten months ending April 30, 1888, amount 
to $1,404,722. For the year ending June 30, 1887, they amounted to 

51.908, 845. 

The farmers of Dakota are now beginning to find a profitable market 
for their tow, and tow mills are being operated in many sections of our 
territory. But the protection upon tow and flax straw is altogether 
inadequate now, and to place it upon the free-list simply means that this 
portion of the product becomes absolutely worthless. Scarcely no 
product of our country is so poorly protected as raw flax. 

The average duty to-day is but 8 per cent. upon raw flax products. 
This product is the poor man’scrop. He can raise it the first year that 
he breaks the prairie, and with the proceeds can procure the necessaries 
for his family. e 

A few dollars protection in this is worth more to him and of greater 
value to the country than thousands to some other industries. This 
proposition appeals squarely to the hearts as well as the pockets of 
the American people. If he who is striving single-handed and, often 
in poverty, to develop the agricultural resources of a new and strange 
climate and soil can not be encouraged by this little protection, then 
abolish your custom -houses and let us have absolutely free trade. 

Do you suppose that you can convince the farmer of the West, in the 
light of experience and history, that absolute free trade is best for him 
and his interests? What town or community upon our prairies would 
not give a bonus to secure a factory of some sort in its midst? What 
farming community would say no to the proposition that would place 
twenty-five, one hundred, or a thousand workmen near them to pur- 
chase their garden and farm products? 

Talk about combines“ in Congress to reduce the tariff wherever 
it can bedone! It must result in free trade for Western farm products 
and protection to those of the South and East. 

A third of a century ago, or more, the British manufacturing estab- 
lishments entered into a combine to establish free trade. 

They reduced the wages of their workmen to the starvation and pau- 

— 


per limit. The child of the workingman there must go to the shop in- 
stead of the school-room, be it boy or girl, and earn the bare necessa- 
ries of life. 

These manufacturers paid the Cobden Club alone more than a mill- 
ion of dollars a quarter of a century ago to establish free trade. They 
expended untold millions upon millions in underselling and driving 
out manufacturing establishments in this and other countries. The 
British Government lent its aid directly to the enterprise by paying 
enormous subsidies to steam-ship and transportation lines to insure 
transportation for the goods. The object accomplished, the competing 
and home factory closed, the British manufacturer at once places the 
price of his wares where they will net him a handsome profit, after 
paying him for all losses, and the poor lamb that has been cajoled by 
the foreign wolf must pay the price he asks or go without. 

The first cry for free trade in England was made precisely as is now 
presented in this bill—free raw material and a slight reduction in man- 
ufactured goods. The average reduction in the duty on goods in this 
bill is 7 per cent., and 40 per cent. is retained, while nearly all raw 
material produced on the farm is duty free. 

The moment this policy was adopted in England the farmer there 
commenced to suffer. Rents were reduced and tenants would not meet 
the reduction even. Millions of acres were turned into pasture or other 
grounds, simply because the farmer could not sell his product in the 
free markets of the world’’ for sufficient to pay expenses. The misery 
in Ireland resulting from free raw material became oppressive and in- 
tolerable, and in England the farmers and try becanie so reduced 
financially that their condition is no better than the ‘‘Shilling-per-day 
hand” in the coal-pit. 

_This bill proposes to retain a high duty upon coal and iron-ore and 
protect amply the sugar trusts and rice interests. It proposes to place 
farm products upon the free-list and protect manufacturing interests 
to the extent of more than 90 per cent. of the present duty. It even 
places nearly every ingredient used in the manufacture of beer and 
other malt liquors and cheap rotgut whisky upon the free-list, includ- 
ing barley, a farm product, and taxes alcohol, which is used in the 
preparation of every medicine, nearly, and which is an absolute neces- 
sity in thousands of arts and many things a farmer and mechanic 
uses. 

Castor beans and oil, a Southern product, is protected amply; North- 
ern beans and peas are duty free, upon the principle, I suppose, that 
babies can not tell the difference between high-priced oil and cheap 
peas and beans. : 

My own impression is that a sight of this bill is sufficient to give a 
Northern baby the colic without the aid of cheap peas. 

Does the American farmer desire to try the experiment of the Eng- 
lish farmer? It is certain to follow under this bill. The Republican 
party has reduced taxation and reduced the tariff hundreds of millions 
of dollars since the war. The Democratic party has had a majority of 
the Lower House of from fifteen to seventy in Congress for the last 
twelve years, except one Congress, and have passed no measure through 
the House looking to any reduction of taxation. The Republicans re- 
vised and reduced the tariff in the Forty-seventh Congress (six years 
ago) many millions without disturbing the business interests of the 
country. 

The Republicans, were they in power, would again revise and re- 
duce the tariff, but it would be done in the interest of the Northern as 
well as Southern farmer, as well in the interest of the Western agri- 
culturist as the Eastern manufacturer. 

Farm products and raw material would not go upon the free-list, 
The Dakota farmer would not have the duty stricken from his flax- 
straw, tow, and other flax products, and be compelled to pay in return 
a duty of 40 per cent. upon his ſence wire (which is a fact under this 
bill) and twine used in binding his grain. He would not sell his hay 
in the markets of the world” almost free of duty and pay a tax of 
40 per cent. upon the wire used in baling it, and a higher duty upon 
all the farm machinery used in connection with it from the time the 
grass sprouts from the ground until he gets the money for his crop. 
He would not pay 90 per cent. of the present duty upon sugar, 100 
per cent. on coal, and more than 100 per cent. on rice, while compet- 
ing in the free markets of the world“ with his meat and other 
products. 

He would not pay a duty upon his clothing, his warm blankets,” 
his plow, his hoe, his wagon, his harness, his mower, reaper, the spoons 
and cutlery he uses, and the crockery in his ‘‘cupboard,’’ while com- 
peting in the markets of the werld’’ with his wool, his dairy prod- 
ucts, and every conceivable thing nearly that he produces. 

I want to say a word about trusts. We are constantly told that high 
tariff produces and creates trusts. Let us see about this. The most 
gigantic and merciless ‘‘trust to-day is the coal-oil trust. There is 
no duty upon coal-oil; therefore the tariff does not protect the trust. 
But it is proposed under this bill to aid this trust by the tariff. The 
Standard Oil Company uses more tin than any other company in the 
world, and the tin interests of Dakota and every other section of the 
country must be sacrificed the altar of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Tin is made free of duty under this bill. š 

The next largest trust in the world is the sugar trust,” and it is 
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proposed to continue this by retaining nearly the present duty and 
compelling our people to pay each year about $50,000,000, or eight 
cimes more than the yearly product of the United States is worth, for 
that purpose. This trust is protected squarely by the tariff, and is the 
only one that is squarely protected, and the Mills bill continues the 
protection, as is well known. 

The coffee trust,” which raised the price of coffee in this country 
a short time ago, had no duty to aid or protect it. 

The richest grain and pork ‘‘ trusts’’ are purely speculative and the 
tariff does not affect them. 

It is said that linseed-oil is controlled by a trust. If so, it must have 
been to a very small extent indeed, because linseed-oil has declined in 
price continually, with a brief exception, from $1.40 in 1864 to about 
50 cents in 1888. 

The farmer gets from 80 cents to $1.10 per bushel for his seed (flax- 
seed). Who complains of any trust“ in this business? Does the 
farmer or mechanic? No one except a few pretended friends of the 
farmer, who want to see all farm products competing in the markets 
of the world,” and the farmer, who now gets but little remuneration 
5 his toil, reduced to the same level as the pauper tenant farmer of 

9 rope. 
The farmers of the West want to see the tariff revised, and in this 
revision want to see the interests of American labor, American manu- 
factures, and American farm products cared for. 

The farmer wants a home market. He does not wish to be placed 
in competition, with 10-cent-per-day labor in a foreign market, neither 
does he ask it of anybody else. He can not be cajoled into the belief 
that free salt, which while protected is only worth now 60 cents per 
barrel at the works in Michigan, for package and all, will induce him 
to cheerfully pay a duty on coal. 

The removal of $2 duty per thousand feet put on lumber, when it is 
conceded this will not lessen the price, will not satisfy him for pay- 
ing a duty to the sugar trust and woolen mills and rice growers. 

If a Dakota farmer wants to invest in a flock of sheep, he must un- 
derstand that his wool goes out into the free markets of the world“ 
under this bill, and comes back in the shape of cloth protected. He 
exchanges his meat and other products in the markets of the world“ 
free of duty, and receives farm machinery, fence wire, implements, 
etc., protected in the sum of 40 per cent. 

Verily, I say, this hook will not catch ‘‘ prairie farmers” to any ex- 
tent. 


Protection of American Fishermen. 


REMARKS 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 5 and 6, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
gnd having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

The Clerk read the concluding paragraph of the lumber schedule, 
as follows: 3 

Provided, That if any export duty is laid upon the above-mentioned articles, 
or either of them, by any country whence imported, all said articles imported 
from said country shall be subject to duty as now provided by law. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to amend by adding to the paragraph just 
read the sub-proviso which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And provided further, That all said articles shall be subject to the same duty 
as now provided by law when im d from any country which denies in iis 
ports, to fishing or other vessels of the United States authorized to touch and 
trade at foreign ports, the same commercial privileges, 8 the right to 
buy provisions, bait, and supplies, and to transship any poruon of cargo, as are 
granted to similar vessels of such country in the ports of the United States. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the House in committee has de- 
cided, contrary to my own judgment and vote, to place all kinds of 
manufactured lumber on the free-list. Whatever view any gentleman 
may take as to the effect on our own interests of legislation admitting 
Canadian lumber to our markets free of duty (for no lumber will come 
to us from any other country than Canada), it can but be conceded that 
the action of the Committee of the Whole on the lumber schedule, 
when consummated in law, will be a great boon to the Dominion. 

So great a boon is it regarded by our Canadian neighbors that for 
more than forty years they have been seeking it by every meansat their 
command. In 1854 they gave us for this boon free admission into 
their markets for many of our own products. After they had enjoyed 
the advantages of our markets for their lumber and fish for twelve years, 
and we had become satisfied that the advantages given us by the treaty 
of 1854 were far less than those we received, the people and Govern- 


ment of Canada stood ready to give us still larger compensation for the 
benefits which they received from the free entry into our markets, 
From the day the reciprocity treaty was abrogated in 1866 tothe pres- 
ent hour the government of Canada has been seeking to again secure 
the advantages of our markets for her lumber and other products and 
has stood ready to render some equivalent, 

In view of these facts it might be supposed that the Democratic ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, after having adopted the 
policy of adopting free trade as to manufactured lumber, would have 
taken measures looking to the consummation of this scheme through 
an arrangement with Canada by which she would have given the 
United States an equivalent for so great a boon. But instead of doing 
this they have reported a proposition, and the Democratic majority of 
the House in committee have adopted it, giving Canada the benefit of 
free lumber, and asking nothing in return from the Dominion except 
the pitiful pledge that they will not impose an export duty on lumber 
sent to the United States. 

What makes this proposition peculiarly amazing is the fact that at 
the time this great boon is tendered Canada, fishing vessels of the United 
States authorized to touch and trade at foreign ports are denied in Ca- 
nadian ports those commercial privileges which every other civilized 
country freely grants to the vessels of other nations and which we freely 
give to similar Canadian vessels in our own ports, privileges which are 
ours of right under the reciprocal maritime agreement of 1830. 

Mr. Chairman, while I strenuously oppose placing lumber on the 
free-list as a grave injustice to our citizens engaged in this industry, 
it seems to me as if even the gentlemen on the Democratic side, by 
whose votes this has been done, should be willing, nay should insist, 
that Canada shall not have this boon so longasshe denies to American 
fishing vessels the commercial privileges, including the right to buy 
supplies, provisions and bait for a fishing voyage and the right to 
transship fish in bond, which we freely grant to similar Canadian ves- 
sels, and which Congress one year ago unanimously affirmed belonged 
to us as of right. 

I need not present any evidence that the Canadians this prop- 
osition as a great boon to them, for every gentleman in this Hall is 
familiar with the efforts which they have made to secure it. 

The interview with the United States consul at Ottawa, which I 
read a few days ago when the lumber schedule was taken up, brings 
out the fact that the timber lands of Canada are owned by the Govern- 
ment, and that only permits to cut timber are sold. In view of this 
the United States consul said that in his judgment, and the judgment 
of well-informed men in Canada, the effect of placing lumber on the 
free-list in the United States would eventually be to simply increase 
the revenue which the Canadian Government would receive for per- 
mits without giving the people of this country a dollar’s benefit. 

Evidently Sir Charles Tapper, the Canadian minister of finance, 
takes the same view, for in his recent speech in advocacy of the fish- 
eries treaty in the Canadian Parliament he said: 


Already we have action by the financial exponent ot the Administration of 
the United States—I mean Mr. MıLLs—the gentleman who in the United States 
Congress represents the Government of the day, and stands in the position 
most analogous in the United States to the finance minister in this House, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, who propounds the policy of 
the Administration in the House. How is he selected? The Democratic party, 
sustaining the Government, selects a man as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who is in accord with the policy of the Administration for the time- 
being, and Mr. CARLISLE, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, nomi- 
nates the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and all the members 
of the committee; and therefore the chairman of that committee occupies the 
position of representing the Government in bringing forward such bills as will 
represent the views and sentiments of the Democratio party in the United States 
supporting the Administration. What have we seen? The ink is barely dry 
upon this treaty before he, as the representative of the Government and ehair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, brings forward a measure to do 
what? Why, to make free articles that Canada sends into the United States, 
and upon which last year $1,800,000 of duty was paid, 

* * * * s $ Ld 
I say that under this bill, which has been introduced, and which, I believe, will 
or it does not require two-thirds of the Senate, where the Republican ma- 
jority is onlyéne in the whole House, to pan this bill; it requires a majority of one 
only,and I am very sanguine that this will pass during the present session. 
Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments will be still 
more in the interests of Canada than as the bill stands to-day, If this is the case, 
I think we may congratulate ourselves upon securing the admission of our 
lumber. upon which was paid during the last year no less than $1,315,450, On 
copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid—or there was paid, to make it 
meet the views of the honorable gentleman opposite more correctly—$96,945, 
On salt $21,992 duty was paid. This is rende free by the Mills bill. I am 
sorry to find, 9s I hoped would be the case from the first copy of the bill that 
came to me, that potatoes were not included amongst vegetables. Iam sorry 
to find there is a doubt as to whether the term “ vegetables not specially enume- 
rated will not exclude potatoes. 


Indeed, it is because the Canadians are so anxious to obtain our mar- 
kets free of duty for their lumber and fish that they have resorted to 
such extreme measures, even to a denial of commercial privileges te 
our fishing vessels, in the hope that they might by these means force 
us to compliance with their wishes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I have offered my amend- 
ment in the form of a proviso to the free-lumber schedule already 
adopted, in the hope that the Democratic majority may at least say to 
Canada, “You shall not have the privilege of entering our markets 
with your lumber without paying duty until you deal justly with our 
fishing vessels.” [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

s s * * * 
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TIE FREE-FISH AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

And provided further, That whenever the said commercial privileges, includ- 
ing the right to buy provisions, bait, and supplies, and to transship any portion 
of cargo, are granted to the fishing and other vessels of the United States by the 
Dominion of Canada, then mackerel, herring, salmon, and other fish, smoked, 
dried, salted, pickled, or preserved, except anchovies and sardines, or other fish 

reserved in oil, shall be free of duty: And provided further, That whenever 

he Dominion of Canada admits products, wares, and merchandise grown, pro- 
duced, or manufactured in the United States free of duty, then 8 
wares, and merchandise grown, produced, or manufactured in said Dominion 
of Canada shall be admitted free of duty. 

= * * * * * * 
Mr. DIN GLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment of- 
‘fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. The original amendment, 
which I offered as a limitation to the free-lumber schedule, already 
adopted by the House in committee, provided, in effect, that manufact- 
ured lumber should not come in free of duty from Canada so long as 
the Dominion Government denies to American fishing vessels the com- 
mercial privileges to which this Government holds they are entitled. 

The amendment to my amendment, offered by the gentleman from 
e e BRECKINRIDGE], provides that when the Dominion of 
Canada s grant to our fishing vessels commercial privileges all kinds 
of fish, except fish preserved in oil and fish-oil, imported from Canada, 
may come into our markets free of duty. 

Inasmuch as all kinds of fish products, except ‘‘fish, fresh, for im- 
mediate consumption,’’ are on the dutiable lists in our present tariff, 
the proposition which the distinguished representative of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee makes is to buy 
from Canada the privileges which for many years, and up to the fatal 
hour in February last when the recent fisheries treaty was signed, we 
have constantly claimed belonged to our fishing vessels as of right, by 
giving to the Dominion the right to send her fish into the United States 
and sell them in our markets free of duty, in competition with the prod- 
ucts of our own fisheries and our own fishermen. 


THE FISHERIES TREATY OF 1888. 


I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the unfortunate treaty concluded 
in February Jast between our Government, represented by Secretary 
Bayard and Messrs, W. L. Putnam and J. B. Angell, and Great Britain, 
in behalf of Canada, represented by the British minister, Mr. West, 
and Messrs. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Tupper, proposes to 
surrender the privileges for which we have so long contended for our 
fishing vessels in Canadian ports, to wit, the right to buy provisions, 
supplies, ice, bait, and other merchandise for a fishing voyage, and to 
land fish in Canadian ports, to be sold on payment of duty, or to be 
transshipped and sent in bond to the United States, privileges which 
we freely grant to similar Canadian vessels in our ports. 

I am aware also that one of the articles of that treaty provides that 
fishing vessels of the United States may have these commercial privi- 
leges when the United States shall admit Canadian fish free of duty; 

and that a modus vivendi submitted by the British commissioners and 
appended to the treaty proposes to extend these privileges to American 
fishing vessels for the term of two years, unless the treaty shall be sooner 
ratified, on the payment of $1.50 per ton burden of vessels per annum. 

The fifteenth article of the treaty is as follows: 

Whenever the United States shall remove the duty from fish-oil, whale-oil 
seal-oil, and fish of all kinds (except . in oil), being the produce of 
fisheries carried on by the fishermen of ada and Newfoundland, including 
Labrador, as well as from the usual and necessary casks, barrels, kegs, cans, and 
other usual and necessary coverings containing the products above mentioned, 
the like products, being the produce of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the 
United States, as well as the usual and necessary coverings of the same, as above 
e ace a be admitted free of duty into the Dominion of Canada and New- 

oun . 

And upon such removal of duties, and while the aforesaid articles are allowed 
to be brought into the Uniteg States by British subjects, without duty being re- 
im thereon, the privilege of entering the ports, bays, and harbors of the 
aforesaid coasts of Canada and Newfoundland shall be accorded to United States 
fishing vessels by annual licenses, free of charge, for the following purposes, 
namely: 

3 The eee of provisions, bait, ice, seines, lines, and all other supplies 
and ou . 

2. Transshipment of catch, for transport by any means of conveyance. 

3. Shipping of crews. 

Supplies shall not be obtained by barter, but bait may be so obtained. 

pung] this treaty is adopted, not to exceed two years, Canada, by the protocol 
attached to the treaty, agrees to give these privileges to fishing vessels of the 
United States on payment of $1.50 per ton.] 

But this treaty has not been ratified by the Senate; indeed, I am 
confident, will not be ratified by the Senate, so that the rights of the 
United States remain the same as they were before this unfortunate doc- 
ument received the signatures of Secretary Bayard and his commission- 
ers, although seriously weakened, I am bound to say, by their unfortu- 
nate surrender, 

I can not better state what this Government has steadily claimed for 
our fishing vessels up to the signing of this treaty—a position which 
the people of this country do not propose to abandon—than by reading 
from the correspondence of Secretary Bayard and Minister Phelps with 
the 1 855 minister and British secretary tor foreign affairs in 1886 
and $ ; 


SITUATION PREVIOUS TO 1871. 


Before reading from this correspondence, however, a brief statement 
of the history of the fisheries question will materially contribute toan 
understanding of the merits of the controversy. 

By the treaty of 1783 with Great Britain the citizens of the United 
States were recognized as entitled to equal rights with the people of 
Canada in the shore as well as deep-sea fisheries adjacent to British 
North America. Great Britain claimed that the war of 1812 abrogated 
this treaty. The counter claims of the two countries led to the treaty 
of 1818, by which the United States renounced the right of our fishing 
vessels under the treaty of 1783 to enter certain territorial waters of 
British North America (within 3 miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, 
or harbors) for the catching of fish or for any other purpose than shel- 
ter, repairs, wood, and water. When this treaty was made no vessel 
of either the United States or Canada was entitled to enter the ports of 
the other country on equal terms with national vessels. Therefore at 
that time our fishing vessels were given privileges which no other 
American or foreign vessel possessed. In 1830 Canada (through Great 
Britain) and the United States entered into reciprocal maritime rela- 
tions whereby it was agreed that the vessels of either country should 
be accorded the same commercial privileges as national vessels in the 
ports of the other country—the coasting trade alone excepted—and 
from that time Canadian fishing as well as other Canadian vessels have 
been freely given full commercial privileges in all ports of the United 
States. 


While the Canadian authorities have since 1830 maintained in cor- 
respondence that the reciprocal maritime arrangement of 1830 did not 
extend to fishing vessels, and that the letter of the treaty of 1818 still 
measured their privileges in Canadian ports, yet the United States has 
maintained to the contrary, and the fishing vessels of the United States 
have, up to 1886, continued to exercise the privilege of buying supplies, 
provisions, and bait for deep-sea-fishing voyages, and, with one or two 
exceptions (and those not sustained by the Canadian courts), the Ca- 
nadian authorities have not undertaken to seize American fishing ves- 
sels for exercising commercial privileges. Seizures have been made 
for alleged illegal fishing or for alleged violation ot the Dominion cus- 
toms laws. The following from a communication from United States 
Minister Phelps to Lord Roseberry, the British secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, dated June 2, 1886, so clearly presents the status of American fish- 
ing vesselsin ports of Canada just before the treaty of 1871 and after the 
abrogation of the fishery clauses of the treaty in 1885 that I accept it 
without comment, Says Minister Phelps: 


The practical construction given to the treaty of 1818 down to the present time 
has been in entire accord with the conclusion’ thus deduced from the act of Par- 
liament. The British Government has . to allow interference 
with American fishing vessels, unless for illegal fishing, and has given explicit 
orders to the contrary. 

On the 26th of May, 1870, Mr. Thornton, the British minister at Washington 
communicated officially to the Secretar} of State of the United States copies o 
the orders addressed by the British admiralty to Admiral Wellesley, command- 
ing Her Majesty's naval forces on the North American station, and of a letter 
from the colonial department to the foreign office, in order that the Secretary 
might “see the nature of the instructions to be given to Her Majesty’s and the 
Canadian Officers employed in maintaining order at the fisheries in the neigh- 
borhood of the coasts of Canada.“ Among the documents thus transmitted is 
a letter from the foreign office to the secretary of the admiralty, in which the 
following language is contained: 

“The Canadian Government has recently determined, with the concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s ministers, to increase the stringency of the existing practice 
of dispensing with the warnings hitherto given, and seizing at once any vessel 
detected in violating the law. 

In view of this change and of the questions to which it may give rise, I am 
directed by Lord Granville to request that you will move their lordships to in- 
struct the officers of Her Majesty’s ships employed in the protection of the fish- 
eries that ay are not to seize any vessel unless it is evident and can he clearly 
proved that the offense of fishing been committed and the vessel itself cap- 
tured within 3 miles of land.” 

In the letter from the lords of the admiralty to Vice-Admiral Wellesley of 
May 5, 1870, in accordance with the foregoing request, and transmitting the let- 
ter above quoted from, there occurs the following language : 

Mx lords desire me to remind you of the extreme importance of command- 
ing officers of the ships relected to protect the fisheries exercising the utmost 
discretion in carrying out their instructions, paying special attention to Lord 
Granville’s observation that no vessel should be seized unless it is evident aud 
ean be clearly proved that the offense of fishing has been committed, and that 
the vessel is captured within 3 miles of land.“ 

Lord Granville, in transmitting to Sir John Young the aforesaid instructions, 
makes use of the following langu $ 

Her Majesty's Government do not doubt that your ministers will agree with 
them as to the propriety of these instructions, and will give corresponding in- 
structions to the vessels employed by them.” 

These instructions were again officially stated by the British minister at Wash- 
ingon to the Secretary of State of the United States in a letter dated Juns 11, * 


o 

Again, in February, 1871, Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary, wrote to the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, as follows: 

“The exclusion of American fishermen from resorting to Canadian ports, ex- 
cept for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, purchasing 
wood, and of obtaining water, might be warranted by the letter of the treaty of 
1818, and by the terms of the imperial act 59 George III, chapter 38, but Her 
Majesty's Government feel bound to state that it seems to them an extreme 
measure, inconsistent with the general policy of the empire, and they are dis- 
posed to concede this point to the United States Government under such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent smuggling, and to guard against any 
substantial invasion of the exclusive rights of ing which may be reserved to 
British subjects.“ 

And in a subsequent letter from the same source to the governor-general, the 
following language is used: 

“TI think it right, however, to add that the responsibility of determining what 
is the true construction of a treaty made by Her Majesty with any foreign power 
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must remain with Her 3 Government, and that the degree to which 
this country would make itself a party to the strict enforcement of the treaty 


rights may depend not only on the literal construction of the treaty, but on the 
moderation and reasonableness with which these rights are 52 

I am not aware that any modification of these instructions or any different 
rule from that therein contained has ever been adopted or sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government, 

Judicial authority upon this question is to the same effect. That the purchase 
of bait by American fishermen in the provincial ports has been a common prac- 
tice is well known; but in no case, so far as I can ascertain, has a seizure of an 
American vessel ever been enforced on the und of the purchase of bait or of 
any other 1 On the hearing before Haliſax Fisheries Commission in 
1877 this question was discussed, and no case could be produced of any such con- 
demnation. Vessels shown to have been condemned were in all casesadjudged 
guilty either of fishing or preparing to fish within the prohibited limit; and in 

e case of the White Fawn, tried in the admiralty court of New Brunswick 
before Judge Hazen in 1870, lunderstand it to have been distinctly held that the 
purchase of bait, unless proved to have been in preparation for illegal fishing, 
was not a violation of the treaty nor of any existing law, andafforded no ground 
for proceedings against the vessel. 

- That Minister Phelps stated the situation correctly and in accord- 
ance with the views of the Administration is shown by the letter of 
Secretary Bayard to Mr. Phelps, acknowledging the receipt of a copy of 
the minister's communication from which I have quoted, in which 
the Secretary says that— 

The views and arguments you [Mr. Phelps] adduce are fully in accord with 
the instructions already sent you. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


So many difficulties had arisen in consequence of the seizure of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels for fishing in waters which the Canadians claimed 
were within the 3-mile limit, which, in several cases, they undertook 
to maintain should be determined by drawing a straight line from 
headiand to headland of great bays—although this construction was 
never sustained by any courtor even by the British Government—that 
when the treaty of Washington for the settlement of differences grow- 
ing out of the operations of Confederate cruisers was under considera- 
tion in 1871, an agreement was reached for the settlement of the fishery 
differences on the basis of the admission of American fishermen and fish- 
ing vessels to the privilege of fishing in Canadian-shore fishing grounds 
on the one part, and the admission of Canadian fish into our markets 
free of duty on the other part, a commission and an umpire in case of 
disagreement to determine whether the privilege of fishing in Cana- 
dian waters was worth more than the privilege of our markets, and if 
so how much more. This settlement met the views of most of the fisher- 
men at that time, because they regarded the Canadian fishing grounds 
as much more valuable than they proved to be. Nothing was said in 
the treaty about commercial privileges for American fishing vessels in 
Canadian ports for the very good reason that they were not denied, and 
our Government took the ground then, as we continued to maintain 
till last February, that we are entitled to these privileges as of right 
in return for similar privil granted Canadian vessels. And during 
the fourteen years in which the fishery clauses of the treaty of 1871 
were in force American fishing vessels continued to buy provisions, 
supplies, and bait without any question being raised in any quarter. 
The only difficulty that arose during this period grew out of the at- 
tempt of Newfoundland to hedge in our right of fishing in her waters 
by restrictive legislation, culminating in the Fortune Bay outrage on 
our fishermen in 1878. Secretary Evarts, however, promptly demanded 
the maintenance of our rights and reparation for damages, and Great 
Britain favorably responded and paid the bill. 

The outrageous award of five and a half millions by the Belgian 
umpire to whom finally it fell to determine whether the United States 
should pay anything as the difference in value between the use of the 
Canadian fishing and free admission of Canadian fish to our 
markets, led to a careful investigation of the actual value of the former, 
when it was found that the duties remitted on Canadian fish were 
much greater than the entire value of our catch in Canadian waters, 
to say nothing of the disastrous results to our fishermen of Canadian 
competition in our markets. 

These facts led Congress in 1833 to unanimously request the Presi- 
dent to give the required two years’ notice to terminate the fishery 
clauses of the treaty of 1871. This notice was given by President 
Arthur, and July 1, 1885, these clauses of the treaty were terminated. 

By a temporary arrangement the right of our fishing vessels to fish 
in Canadian waters was extended through the season of 1885, under 
& promise exacted from President Cleveland by the British minister 
that the former would recommend to the Senate the appointment of a 
commission to negotiate a new fisheries and trade treaty, the well-un- 
derstood object of the Canadians being to use thefishery question as a 
lever to secure the free admission of Canadian fish and other products 
to American markets. But the Senate by more thana two-thirds vote 
disapproved of the project early in 1886. 

Thus on the 1st of March, 1886, the fishery question stood precisely 
as it did before the treaty of 1871 was negotiated. 

CANADA'S OUTRAGES IN 1888. 

Thereupon, on the 5th of March, 1886, the Canadian authorities, for 
the evident purpose of forcing Congress to admit Canadian fish and 
Canadian lumber free of duty—two objects which Canada had been 
earnestly seeking for forty years—issued a proclamation notifying Amer- 
ican fishing vessels that they would not be permitted to enter Canadian 


ports for any purpose except the tour named in the old fisheries treaty 
of 1818, to wit, shelter, repairs, wood, and water. 

At the opening of the fishing season of 1886 the Canadian authori- 
ties began to seize, harass, and warn off American fishing vessels which 
entered Canadian ports for the purchase of supplies. May 8, 1886, they 
seized the American fishing schoooner D. J. Adams, of Gloucester, 
Mass., for purchasing bait for use in deep-sea fishing. 

I need not refer to more than a hundred other cases of seizure, de- 
tention, refusal to purchase supplies, or warnings of American fishing 
vessels during the fishing season of 1886. I will mention only a few of 
the instances set forth in the long list furnished Congress by the Secre- 
retary of State. 


James A. Garſield.— Gloucester, Mass. Threatened, about June 1, 1886, with 
seizure for having purchased bait in a Canadian harbor, 

Martha W. Bradley.—Gloucester, Mass.; J. F. Ventier, master. Warned off 
at Canso, Nova Scotia, between June 1 and 8, 1836, 

Eliza Boynton.—Gloucester, Mass.; George E. Martin, master. Warned off 
at Canso, Nova Scotia, between June land 9, 1886. Then afterwards detained 
in manner not reported, and released October 25, 1886. 

Thomas F. Bayard.—Gloucester, Mass.; James McDonald, master. Warned 
off at Bonne Bay, Newfoundland. June 12, 1886, and refused privilege of buying 


bait, 
James G. Craig.—Portland, Me.; Webber, master, Crew refused priviloge of 
landing for necessaries at Brooklyn, Nova Scotia, Juno 15 or 14, 1886. 

Noveilty.—Portland, Me.; H. A. Joyce, master, Warned off at Pictou, Nova 
Scotid, June 29, 1886, where vessel had entered for coal and water; also refused 
entrance at Amherst, Nova Scotia, July 24. 

N. J. Miller.—Booth Bay, Me.; Dickson, master. Detained at Hopewell Cape 
New Brunswick, for alleged violation of customs laws, on July 24, 1888. Fined 


8100. 

Rattler.— Gloucester. Mass.; A. F. Cunningham, master. Warned of at Canso, 
Nova Scotia, June, 1886, Detained in port of Shelburne, Nova Scotia, where 
vessel entered seeking shelter August 3, 1886, Kept under guard all night and 
released on the 4th, 

Caroline Vought.—Booth Bay, Me.; Charles S. Reed, master, Warned off at 

biac, New Brunswick, and refused water, August 4, 1856. 

Alice M. Jordan.—Refused permission to buy bait, June 5, 1888. 

Mascot.—Gloucester; refused permission to buy bait, June 10, 1888. 

Julia Ellen.—Booth Bay, Me.; Burnes, master, Boarded at Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, August 9, 1856, and subjected to rude surveillance, 

Mollie Adams.—Gloucester, Mass.; Solomon Jacobs, master. Warned off into 
storm from Straits of Canso, Nova Scotia, August 31, 1886. 

Jennie Seaverns.—Gloucester, Mass.; Joseph Tu r. master. Refused 
ee 3 and vessel placed under guard at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 

r 20, s 

Cynosure (schooner).—Booth Bay, Me.; L. Rush, master. Was obliged tore- 
turn home before securing a full cargo, not bein; to purchase provis- 
— a eas Scotia. (From statements from S. Nickerson & Sons, owners, Booth 

y, ule. . 

Lottie E. . (schooner).—Vinal Haven, Me.; Emery J. Hopkins, master. 
Refused perm’ n to buy any article of food in Ca 
shelterin harbors only by en ag at custom-honse, 

J. Hopkins, owner and master, North Haven, Me.) 

Cora Louisa (schooner).—Booth 


riv- 


j Bay, Me.; Obed Harris, master, Could get no 
provisions in Canadian ports and to return home before getting full fare of 
fish, (From statements of S. Nickerson & Sons, owners, Booth Bay, Me.) 

Eben Dale (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; R. G. Babbidge, master. Not per- 
mitted to buy bait, ice, or to trade in any way. Driven out of harbors, and un- 
reasonable restrictions whenever near the land. (From statements of R. G. 
Babbidge, owner and master, Pulpit Harbor, Me.) 

Charles Haskell (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; Daniel Thurston, master. 
Obliged to leave Gulf of St. Lawrence at considerable loss, not being allowed to 
buy visions. (From statements of C. S. Staples, owner, North Haven, Me.) 

Willie Parkman (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; William H. Banks, mas- 
ter. Unable toget supplies while in Gulf of St. Lawrence, which necessitated 
returning home at great loss, with a broken N (From statements of Wil- 
liam H. ks, owner and master, North Haven, Me.) 

Nellie M. Snow (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; A. E. Snow, master. Was not 
allowed to purchase provisions in any Canadian pors or to refit or land and 
ship fish, consequently obliged to leave for homo with broken trip. 

Gertrude Summers (schooner).— Wellfleet, Mass.; N. S. Snow, master. Refused 
privilege of purchasing provisions, which resulted in injury to voyage. 

Charles R. Washington (schooner).—Wellfieet, Mass.; Jesse S. Snow, master. 
Master was informed by collector at Ship Harbor, Cape Breton, that if he bought 
provisions, even if actually necessary, he would be subject to a fine of $400 for 
each offense. Refused permission by the collector at Souris, Prince Edward 
Island, to buy provisions, and was compelled to return home September 10, be- 
fore the close of the fishing season. 

John M. Ball 11 Mass.; N. W. Freeman, master. 
Driven out of Gulf of St. Lawrence to avoid fine of $400 for landing two men 
in the port of Malpeque, Prince Edward Island, Wasdenied all supplies, ex- 
so wood and water, in same port! 

phyr (schooner).—Eastport, Me.; Warren Pulk, master. Clegred from 

rt, ca . un r for West Isles, New Brunswick, to buy 

g. Co! refused to enter vessel, telling captain that iche bought fish, 

which were plenty at the time, the vessel wo be seized. Returned to East- 

port, losing about a week, which resulted in considerable loss to owner and 
crew. (From statements of Guilford Mitchell, owner, Eastport, Me.) 

Abdon Keene (schooner).—Bremen, Me.; William C. Keene, master, ns 
not allowed toship or land crew at Nova Scotia ports, and owner had to pay for 
their transportation to Maine. (From statements of William C. Keene, owner 
and master, Bremen, Me.) 

John Nye (schooner).—Swan’s Island, Me.; W. L. Joyce, master, After pay- 
ing entry fees and harbor dues was not allowed to buy provisions at Malpeque, 
Prince Edward Island, and had to return home for same, making a broken 
trip. 

Asa H. Pervere (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; A. B. Gore, master. Entered 
3 shelter; ordered out after twenty-four hours. Denied right to pur - 
chase z 

Nathan Cleaves (schooner).—Wellleet, Mass.; P. E. Hickman, master. Ran 
short of provisions, and, not being permitted to buy, left for home witha broken 
voyage. Customs officer at Port Mulgrave, Nova Scotia, would allow purchase 
of provisions for homeward passage. but not to continue fishing. 

rank G. Rich (schooner).— Wellfleet, Mass.; Charles A. Gorham, master. Not 
permitted to buy provisions or to lic in Canadian ports over twenty-four hours, 

Emma O. Curtis — AON sae ass.; Elisha Rich, master. 
Not allowed to purchase provisions, and therefore obliged to return home. 

leiades (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; F. W. Snow, master. Driven from 
harbor within twenty-four hours after entering. Not allowed to ship or dis- 
charge men under penalty of $100. 

Charles F. Atwood (schooner).—Wellficet, Mass.; Michael Burrows, master. 
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Captain was not permitted to refit vessel or to buy supplies, and when out of 
food had to return home, Found Canadians disposed to harass him and put 
him to many inconveniences. Not allowed to land seine on Canadian shore for 
purpose of repairing same. 

The above are only specimens of more than a hundred instances of 
refusals to accord our fishing vessels privileges in Canadian ports, daily 
accorded in our ports during the same season to Canadian fishing ves- 
sels—refusals often accompanied with grave indignities, 

SECRETARY BAYARD’S PROTESTS AND DEMANDS. 


May 10, 1886, Secretary Bayard wrote to Sir Lionel West, the British 
minister, protesting against the seizure of the D. J. Adams and the de- 
tention of the schooner Joseph Story. After discussing the treaty of 
1818, which describes the fishing waters exclusively reserved to Canada, 
and provides that fishing vessels of the United States may enter these re- 
served Canadian waters ‘‘ for shelter, repairs, purchasing wood, and 
obtaining water,’’ and contending that the reciprocal maritime arrange- 
ment made by the United States with Great Britainin behalf of Canada 
in 1830 had widened these privileges for all vessels of the two countries 
in each other’s ports, Secretary Bayard said: 

I ask you to consider the results of excluding American vessels, duly pos- 
sessed of permits from their own Government to touch and trade at Canadian 
ports as well as to engage in deep sea-fishing, from exercising freely the same 
customary and reasonable rights and privileges of trade in the ports of the 
British colonies as are freely allowed to British vessels in all the ports of the 
United States under the laws and regulations to which I have adverted. 

Among these customary rights and privileges may be enumerated the pur- 
chase of ship-supplies of every nature, making repairs, the shipment of crews 
in whole or part, and the purchase of ice and bait tor use in deep-sea fishing, 

In the same communication Secretary Bayard also said: 

To prevent the purchase of bait or any other supply needed in deep-sea fish- 
ing, under color of executing the provisions of the treaty of 1818, would be to 
expand that convention to objects wholly beyond its purview, scope, and in- 
tent, and give to it an effect never contemplated by either party, and accom- 
panied by results unjust and injurious to the citizens of the United States, 

As this first communication made by Secretary Bayard to Minister 
West clearly and ably stated the American position on the rights of 
American fishing vessels in Canadian ports—the position unanimously 
maintained by the American people without distinction of party—up 
to mel Tak tha a day of February last when the fisheries treaty was 
sign ask the attention of gentlemen to the Secretary’s language. 

The Secretary declares— 

First. That American fishing vessels, authorized by our laws to touch and 

„are entitled to the same privileges in Canadian ports as are freely allowed 
to similar ian vi in our ports, to wit: the pu of ship-supplies 
of Sree nature,” the shipment of crews,” and the purchase of ice and bait for 
use in deep-sea fishing. 

And he subsequently adds the transshipment of catch of fish.” 


Second. That for Canada to attempt to prevent American fishing vessels from 
exercising these privileges in her ports, “ under color of executing the provisions 
of the treaty of 1818, would be to expand that convention to objects wholly 
beyond its purview.” 


SECRETARY BAYARD REPEATS HIS DEMAND, 

But, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Bayard’s position and demands up to 
the time the commission assembled last November do not rest on one 
communication, but on many running through the season of 1886 and 
up to July, 1887. I ask the attention of gentlemen while I read 
many other communications from him embodying the same demand. 

June 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard again wrote as follows to Minister 


West: 
DEPARTMEST OF STATE, Washington, June 7, 1888. 


Sır: I regret exceedingly to communicate that report is to-day made to me, 
accompanied by affidavit, of the refusal of the collector of customs at the port 
ot St. Andrews, New Brunswick, to allow the master of the American schooner 
Annie M. Jordan, of Gloucester, Mass., to enter the said vessel at that port, 
although properly documented as teem vessel with permission to touch and 
trade at any foreign port or place during her voyage. 

The object of such entry was explained by the master to be the purchase and 
—— on of 0 certain merchandise " (possibly fresh fish for food, or bait for 

ee fishing). 

The vessel was threatened with seizure by the Canadian authorities, and her 
oo allege that they have sustained damage from this refusal of commercial 


ts. 
earnestly protest against this unwarranted withholding of lawful commer- 
cial privileges from an American vessel and her owners, and for the loss and 
ae consequent thereon the Government of Great Britain will be held 
I have, ete., 
T. F. BAYARD. 

Here was an American fishing vessel that had been refused permis- 
sion to enter a Canadian port to buy supplies or bait, and Secretary 
Bayard, on the 7th of June, 1886, wrote to the British minister 
“earnestly protesting ’’—against what? Against something that the 
United States had no lawful right to ask for? Not at all, but against 
the unwarranted withholding of lawful commercial privileges.” 
And Secretary Bayard himself declares, in this communication that 
the commercial privilege in this case unlawfully’ denied was that of 
buying bait. 

It was the right of an American fishing vessel to buy bait as well as 
supplies for a fishing voyage which Secretary Bayard demanded in 1886, 
and the Secretary not only demanded this right, but went farther, and 
notified Sir Lionel that— 


For the loss and damage consequent thereon [d. e., on the refusal to allow th 
purchase of bait] the Government of Great Britain will be held liable. z 


June 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard wrote to Mr. George Steele, of Glou- 


cester, Mass., in reply to a letter reciting the circumstances of the 
seizure of the fishing schooner Alice M. Jordan, as follows: 
3 DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, June 7, 1880. 

Sm: I have to-day received your letter dated the 5th instant, accompanied by 
the affidavit ot the master of the fishing schooner Alice M. Jordan, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., alleging the refusal by the collector of customs at the port of St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick, to allow the entry of said vessel, duly documented 
as a fishing vessel, with permission to touch and 55 foreign port or place 
during her voyage, the object of such entry, as stated by the master of the 
schooner, being the purchase of certain merchandise, 

Although not disclosed by the affidavits, I oppose the merchandise in ques- 
tion was fresh fish for use as bait in deep-sea fishing. 

I have made instant representation, accompanied by earnest protest, to the 
British minister at this capital, of this unlawful withholding of conimereial 
rights from an American vessel and her owners, and of the loss and damage 
thereby sustained, for which, as I have informed him, the Government of Great 
Britain will be held responsible. 

Ihave, etc., 


GEORGE STEELE, Esq., Gloucester; Mass. 
On the 13th of July Secretary Bayard wrote to Hon. Charles Levi 


Woodbury, of Boston, a well-known Democratic jurist and statesman, 
as follows: 


T. F. BAYARD. 


DEPARTMEST OF Stare, Washington, July 13, 1886. 


Sin: Your letter dated July 7, with twelve affidavits of Gloucester fishermen 
alleging their long-continued custom of purchasing bait in places and ports in 
Nova Scotia to be used in deep-sea fishing, has been rece: „ and shall be 
placed on file for future reference in connection with claims for compensation, 
growing out of the unlawful prevention of this usage by the Canadian authori- 
ties, 


Iam, ete., 
T. F. BAYARD, 
SECRETARY BAYARD INSISTS FISHING VESSELS HAVE RIGHT TO TRANSSHIP FISH, 

The distingushed Secretary of State continued to iterate and reiterate 
his declarations of May and June, 1886, to the effect that American 
fishing vessels are entitled to such commercial privileges in Canadian 
ports. July 10, 1886, Secretary Bayard again wrote in indignant protest 
to Minister West, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washinglon, July 10, 1886. 
Sır: I have the honor to inform you that I am in receipt of a report from the 
consul-general of the United States at Halifax, accompanied by sworn testi- 
mony stating that the Novelty, a duly registered merchant steam-vessel of the 
United States, has been denied the right to take in steam-coal, or purchase ice, 

or r dae in bond to the United States at Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
Against this treatment I make instant and formal protest as an unwarranted 
interpretation and application of the treaty by the officers of the Dominion of 
Canada and the Province of Nova Scotia,as an infraction of the laws of com- 
mercial and maritime intercourse existing between the two countries,and asa 
violation of hospitality, and for any loss or injury resulting therefrom the Gov- 

ernment of Her Britannic Majesty will be held liable. 
I have, etc., 

T. F. BAYARD. 

I ask the House to note Secretary Bayard’s “ instant protest ” of July 
10, 1886, against the denial of the right to purchase supplies and ice 
and transship fish ‘‘as an unwarranted interpretation and application 
of the treaty ’’ of 1818, and as an infraction of the laws of commer- 
cial and maritime intercourse between the two countries. 

SECRETARY BAYARD’'S VIEWS, NOVEMBER 15, 1888. 


I ask the House also to attentively consider the tion occupied by 
Secretary Bayard and the President four months later, November 15, 
1886, when the Secretary wrote to Minister Phelps to suggest what 
then seemed to him to be a just, honorable, and satisfactory”? plan 
for the settlement of the fisheries question, one provision of which was 
as follows: 3 

United States fishing vessels are to have in Dominion ports the same com- 
mercial privileges as other United States vessels, including the purchase of bait 
and other supplies, subject to the ordinary port charges. 

And the Secretary added: 


Such facilities can not with any show of reason be denied to American fisher- 
men in deep-sea fishing grounds in the localities open to them equally with 
other nationalities. * ~ No construction of the convention of 1818 that 
strikes at or impedes the open-sea fishing by United States fishermen can be ac- 

; nor should a treaty of friendship be tortured into a means of such of- 
fense, nor should an end be accomplished by such indirection. Therefore, by 
allowing commercial rights to fishing craft we propose to prevent a ban from 
being put upon the lawfal and regular business of open-sea fishing. 


SECRETARY BAYARD'S VIEWS IN JULY, 1887. 

When, on March 24, 1887, Lord Salisbury, replying to this ad interim 
arrangement proposed by our Government, stated that by the Cana- 
dian construction of the treaty of 1818 these commercial privileges 
were renounced by the treaty of 1818, and could not beallowed Amer- 
ican fishing vessels, Secretary Bayard promptly responded: 

The treaty of 1818 related solely to fisheries. It was not a commercial con- 
vention, and no commercial privileges were renounced by it. It contains no 
reference to ports, of which it is believed the only ones then existing were Hal- 
ifax, and possibly one or two more in the other provinces, and these ports were 
not until long afterwards opened by reciprocal commercial regulations to ves- 
sels of the United States engaged in trading. è * The purchase of bait and 
other supplies by the American fishermen * * * is not regarded as incon- 
sistent with any of the provisions of the treaty of 1818, * * * Neither the 
treaty of 1854 nor of 1871 gave commercial privileges; yet during the existence 
of these treaties no question was ever made of the right of American fishermen 
to purchase bait and other supplies in Canadian ports, 

And in July, 1887, Secretary Bayard sent copies of this letter to 
Minister Phelps to show the position of our Government at that time. 
POSITION OF MINISTER PHELPS. 

During all this time, Mr. Chairman, Minister Phelps, at London, 
was pressing the same views on the British secretary for foreign affairs. 
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June 2, 1886, Mr. Phelps wrote the British secretary protesting against 
the seizure of the D. J. Adams for purchasing bait in a Canadian port, 
and in his letter said: 

It seems to me impossible to escape the conclusion that this and other similar 
seizures were made by the Canadian authorities for the deliberate purpose of 
harassing and embarrassing the American fishing vessels in the pursuit of their 
lawful employment. And the injury, which would have been a serious ones if 
committed under a mistake, is very much aggravated by the motives which ap- 
pear to have prompted it. 

Iam instructed by my Government earnestly to protest against these proceed- 
ings as wholly unwarranted by the treaty of 1818, and altogether inconsistent 
with the friendly relations hitherto existing between the United States and Her 
Majesty’s Government; to request that the David J. Adams and the other Amer- 
ican 2 vessels now under seizure in Canadian ports be immediately re- 
leased, and that proper orders may be issued to prevent similar proceedings in 
the future. And I am also instructed to inform you that the United States will 
hold Her Majesty's Government responsible for all losses which may be sus- 
tained by American citizens in the dispossession of their propery growing out 
of the search, seizure, detention, or sale of their vessels lawfully within the 
territorial waters of British North America. 

The real source of the difficulty that has arisen is well understood. It is to bo 
found in the irritation that has taken place among a portion of the Canadian 
people on account of the termination by the United States Government of the 
treaty of Washington on the Ist of July last, whereby fish imported from Can- 
ada into the United States, and which so long as that treaty remained in force 
was admitted free, is now liable to the import duty preven by the general 
revenue laws, and the opinion appears to have gained ground in Canada that 
the United States may be driven, by harassing and annoying their fishermen, 
into the adoption of a new treaty by which Canadian fish shall be admitted free. 

It is not necessary to say that this scheme is likely to prove as mistaken in 
policy as it is indefensible in principle, 


And on the 18th of June Secretary Bayard, in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a copy of Minister Phelps's note to the British secretary, said: 

I have received and read it with much satisfaction, 

What will the distinguished minister say when he is informed that 
the distinguished gentleman who represents the Democratic majority 
of the Waysand Means Committee has introduced a proposition to place 
fish on the free-list, in the face of the prediction of the distinguished 
minister that ‘‘this scheme is likely to prove as mistaken in policy as 
it is indefensible in principle!“ 

What did our distinguished minister think when he heard that the 
Secretary of State had united in a treaty which surrendered the essen- 
tial rights for which he had so ably and convincingly argued, and pro- 
vided that our fishing vessels could have these privileges only by cou- 
senting to have Canadian fish admitted free of duty—the very thing 
which Minister Phelps, on the 2d of June, 1886, said the Canadians 
were striving to bring about by harassing our fishermen? 


SECRETARY MANNING SAYS REFUSAL OF PRIVILEGES TO FISHING VESSELS IS 
UNJUSTIPIABLE, 


Mr. Chairman, itis notsimply Minister Phelps, but the late lamented 
Secretary Manning and every member of this House who voted for 
either theso-called retaliation bill presented by my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BELMONT], or the bill which finally became a law 
(and every member of the House at the last session of the Forty-ninth 
Congress favored either one or the other bill), all of whom one year ago 
maintained the position that American fishing vessels have the right 
to purchase supplies and provisions fora fishing voyage and to transship 
fish in Canadian ports, who are now required to abandon that position 
and concede the correctness of Canada’s contention in order to support 
the fisheries treaty negotiated by Secretary Bayard and the proposition 
of the gentleman from Kentucky to place fish on the free-list. 

Following the line of argument maintained by Secretary Bayard 
throughout the fishery correspondence, Secretary Manning in reply to 
a House resolution of inquiry, January 10, 1887, discussed at length the 
justice of the claims of our fishing vessels to the privilege of buying sup- 
plies, provisions, and bait and transshipping fish in Canadian ports, 
and gave expression to the policy which then received the unanimous 
support of the American people, in the following patriotic language: 


During the summer, while American [fishing] vessels regularly docu- 
mented have n excluded from the hospitality and privileges of trading in 
Canadian ports, Canadian fishing vessels have been permitted to enter and use 
American ports along the New England coast * * * While this Department 
protects Canadian fishermen in the use of American ports, the Dominion of Can- 
ada brutally excludes American fishermen from Canadian ports, 


So it seems that January 10, 1887, Secretary Manning maintained 


with Secretary Bayard that American fishing vessels had the same privi- 
leges in Canadian ports that we freely accord to Canadian fishing ves- 
sels in our ports. 

If he were living to-day I doubt not he would still maintain that po- 
sition, and condemn any treaty or any proposition like that proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, which proposes to surrender these 
rights. 

MR. BELMONT AND HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEMAND SAME 
PRIVILEGES. 

My friend from New York [Mr. BELMONT] in his report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the House January 18, 1887, on the 
North American Fisheries, referring to the Canadian claim that Amer- 
ican fishing vessels have no right to enter Canadian ports for trade, pur- 
chase of supplies, or provisions and transshipment of catch, said: 

The treaty of 1818 furnishes no more excuse for the exclusion of a deep-sea 
fisherman from the port of Halifax or any other open port of the Dominion of 
Canada than for the exclusion by the Secretary of the Treasury of a deep-sea 


fisherman from entering the ports of New York, according to the forms of law 
and for the ordinary purposes of trade and commerce, 
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And again, continued Mr. BELMONT: 


The British crown has denied to American fishing vessels commercial privi- 
leges accorded to other national vessels in Canadian ports. The motive and 
purpose of such denial have been openly and plainly avowed by Canada to be, 
tirst, the punishment of such 8 because the United States levies a duty 
on Can: n fish not “fresh for immediate consumption,” such as the Govern- 
ment levies on all such fish not the product of American fisheries and imported 
from any foreign place whatever; and, secondiy. to coerce the United States to 
exempt such Canadian fish from all customs duties, and to enter into other new 
reciprocal customs relations with the Canadian Dominion and Newfoundland. 
It isa policy of threat and coercion, Which, in the opinion of your committee, 
. be instantly and summarily dealt with. The circumstances will war- 

nt and require. in the opinion of your committee, not only non-intercourse 
with Canadian vessels bringing Canadian or Newfoundland fish to our ports, 
but an exclusion of such fish from entry at our ports, whether brought by rail- 
way-cars or by any other vehicle or means. e 


Brave and patriotic words from the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs ! 

Surely he does not propose to swallow those words and indorse a treaty 
or vote for a proposition which surrenders what but little more than a 
year ago he declared was ours by right. 

Surely my friend from New York [Mr. BELMONT], who declared 
January 18, 1887, that the motive and purpose of such denial (to 
American fishing vessels of commercial privileges in Canadian ports) 
have been openly and plainly avowed by Canada * * to coerce 
the United States to exempt Canadian fish from all customs duties,” 
and who patriotically added that in the opinion of your committee 
it is a policy of threat and coercion which should be instantly and sum- 
marily dealt with,” will not fail to repeat his brave and manly words, 
now that just such a policy as that he so stonily denounced has been 
embodied in a treaty and laid before the Senate! 

CONGRESS UNANIMOUSLY INSTRUCTS PRESIDENT TO MAINTAIN THESE PRIVILEGES 
FOR OUR FISHING VESSELS. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of such members of the 
present House as were members of the last House to the fact that every 
one of us, as well as every member of the Senate, voted for a so-called 
retaliatory bill, one provision of which read as follows: Pa 

Whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied that any Amer- 
ican fishing vessels or fishermen having a permit under the laws of the United 


States to touch and trade at any port or place in the British Dominion of North 
America are or then lately have been denied the privilege of entering such port 


or place in the same manner and under the same regulations as may exist therein 
applicable to trading vessels of the most favored nation, * „ „ or shall be 
prevented from SONDAR ing such supplies as may be there lawfully sold to trad- 
ing vessels of the most favored nation, * * * it shall be the duty of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in his discretion, by proclamation to that effect, to 
deny vessels, their masters and crews, of the British Dominions of North Amer- 
ica any entrance into the waters, ports, and places of or within the United States 

and also to deny entry into any port or place of the United States of fresh or salt 
fish or any other product of said dominions, 


Here was a unanimous declaration by Congress that American fish- 
ing vessels have the same commercial privileges, including the purchase 
of supplies in Canadian ports, as regular trading vessels, and a direction 
to the President to withdraw similar privileges to Canadian vessels in 
our ports in case the Canadians deny such privileges to our fishing 
vessels, 

DECLARATIONS OF PROMINENT DEMOCRATS. 

Are gentlemen who one year ago supported this bill and its declara- 
tion of the rights of American fishing vessels prepared to admit that they 
were wrong? Are they prepared to now concede that Canada was 
right in refusing to give American fishing vessels privileges which we 
freely concede to Canadian fishing vessels ? 

Some of the gentlemen who are before me will remember that in the 
discussion which took place in the House on this bill, the only ques- 
tion which arose was as to whether we ought not to substitute a bill 
which went further than the one that finally passed—a bill which 
also authorized the President to stop railroad trains from running be- 
tween the two countries—in case Canada continued to deny American 
fishing vessels the right to buy provisions, supplies, and bait for a fish- 
ing voyage, and to transship fish in Canadian ports. 

The gentleman from Georgia Mr. CLEMENTS] favored the stronger 
measure of retaliation because, as appears in the RECORD, he thought 
that a denial by Canada of these privileges to our fishing vessels was 
so outrageous a procedure that absolute non-intercourse with Canada 
was not too severe a punishment for her. Surely he will be as earnest 
as ever in opposing a complete surrender of those privileges. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who has since been 
promoted to the Senate, also thought that the severer measure should 
be passed, and eloquently dwelt on the wrongs to which our fishermen 
had been subjected, saying that the injury to one of them is an in- 
jury to the country and all its citizens which can not be dealt with as 
a mere scrimmage about fish.“ Surely the distinguished Senator still 
feels as keenly as he did one year ago the dishonor which would come 
to the nation if weshould surrender the rights of our fishermen in Ca- 
nadian ports. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARy], who, in this debate one 
year ago, declared that we are claiming for our [fishing] vessels com- 
mercial and trading privileges which are ordinarily accorded by one 
civilized nation to another, and such as we have conceded for many years 
in American ports to Canadian and British vessels,” and who said further 
that the retaliation bill was an announcement to our people and to the 
people of Great Britain that the Government of the United States pro- 
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poses to maintain its dignity and protect its citizens,’’ of course still 
stands by his guns and refuses to surrender convictions so pointedly ex- 
pressed, because the Secretary of State has surrendered. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], who has since been trans- 
ferred to the Senate, where, of course, his voice will be heard in defense 
of the rights of American fishing vessels in Canadian ports, seemed to 
appreciate the danger we were in from the skillful diplomacy of Great 
Britain, when he said in this House May 27, 1880, soon after the first 
seizure of our fishing vessels by Canadians: 

There is no one who has examined the treaties between the United States and 
Great Britain on the Canadian fisheries but must feel humiliated by the fact 
that we have always been cheated. The Canadian Government, or the British 
Government if you please, now puts the pressure upon us in en ng in diplo- 
macy, of putting our fishermen’s vessels at a disadvan and holding that 
pre-sure on them to get the advantage in any future diplomatic arrangements 
that may be made for a full settlement of this question, I trust— 

He added— s 
that Con will show to the Execulive Department of the Government and 
to the British Government that we mean to insist on equal privileges and equal 
fairness between Canadian and American vessels. If we become so diplomatic 
as to help to unnerve the Executive Department and strengthen the aggressive» 


ness of the British Cabinet on this sub; we may expect another treaty in 
which we shall again be cheated. a 5 x 


RESULTS OF FAILURE OF PRESIDENT TO ENFORCE THE LAW OF 1887. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress did give the Executive Department full power 
to place the fishing vessels and the fish of Canada at the same disad- 
vantage that Canada bad placed ours, in order that both parties might 
enter upon negotiations on equal terms, as Mr. REAGAN contended we 
should; but the President declined to exercise that power. The result 
was that when negotiations with Great Britain opened the representa- 
tives of the United States were under a pressuré to conclude some kind 
of a treaty to which the representatives of Great Britain were not sub- 
ject. The latter could prolong the discussion and take their own time 
to secure their ends, because Canadian vessels were receiving full priv- 
ileges in allour ports. The former were, as they mistakenly believed, 
constrained to accept whatever they could most readily obtain, by the 
fact that American fishing vessels were not only deprived in Canadian 
ports of the privilege of purchasing supplies, provisions, and bait, and 
transshipping fish in bond—which the ians contended we had no 
right to do,—but eyen the privileges of shelter, repairs, wood and water, 
which the Canadians conceded to us, were purposely illegally and un- 
justly hedged about so as to seriously interfere with their exercise. 

The result under such unequal conditions is that we have come out 
of the negotiations practically defeated. With great skill the British 
and Canadian negotiators have made it appear that they were making 
concessions to the United States in granting American fishing vessels 
the exercise of the admitted rights of shelter, repairs, wood and water 
without obstruction, and such slight privileges as the right to unload 
and transship a catch of fish where it is necessary for a vessel damaged 
by a storm to do so in order to repair, and the right to buy provisions 
for a homeward voyage—privileges which I have already said a nation 
of barbarians would not deny. 

Because we started in conceding to Canadian fishing vessels in our 
ports not only those privileges which humanity exacts of every nation, 
but also other commercial privileges, Messrs. Chamberlain and Tupper 
were able to make it appear that our negotiators must meet the Cana- 
dians with a surrender of all the real points in issue as an offset to 
Canadian concession of points not really in issue; whereas if we had 
entered upon the negotiations denying to Canadian vessels and fish 
precisely what Canada denied to American vessels and their catch of 
fish, then we should have been in a position to say to Canada we will 
arrange our differences by restoring to your vessels and your fish in our 
ports the same commercial privileges that you will give to us. 

Instead of this fair and just compromise, we have come out of the 
negotiations conceding to Canadian fishing vessels the privilege of en- 
tering our ports not simply for purposes demanded by the claims of 
humanity, but also for purchase of provisions, supplies, bait, and land- 
ing and selling and transshipping fish, while American fishing vessels 
are refused the privilege of entering Canadian ports for the same com- 
mercial privileges unless we will either pay Canada $1.50 per ton or 
else put imported Canadian fish on the free-list. And the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] now proposes that Congress shall 
complete the surrender by placing fish on the free-list. 

Mr. Chairman, no gentleman of discernment can have any difficulty 
in seeing that this is not a just compromise, but a complete surrender 
without compensation. 

PRESIDENT'S VIEWS OF THE FISHERIES TREATY. 

The President and the Secretary of State, who are responsible for 
this treaty, however, do not seem to regard it as a surrender of the 
rights which they sought, but, surprising as it seems to me, insist, 
in the language of the President in hism transmitting the doc- 
ument to the Senate, that it “will be found to contain a just, hon- 
orable, and therefore satisfactory solution of the difficulties which have 
clouded our relations with“ Canada. ially satisfactory,’’ the 
President adds, ‘* the proposed agreement will be found by those of our 
citizens engaged in open-sea fisheries adjacent to the Canadian coast 
and resorting to these ports and harbors under treaty provisions and 
rules of international law.” And further on the President says: The 


right of our fishermen under the treaty of 1818 did not extend to the 
procurement of bait and distinctive fishery supplies (i. e., provisions, 
ice, nets, etc.) in Canadian ports and harbors, and one item supposed 
to be essential, to wit, bait, was plainly denied them by the explicit 
and definite words of the treaty of 1818.” 

SECRETARY BAYARD’S EXPLANATION OF THE TREATY. 

Secretary Bayard is even more explicit and more jubilant over what 
he styles the successful result of his negotiations. In au interview 
with the Washington correspondent of the Boston Herald, published in 
that paper February 20, 1888, speaking of the fisheries treaty, the Sec- 
retary says: 

It gives us everything I demanded in my correspondence with Great Britain 
on the fisheries question. 


Summing up what had been secured by the treaty in addition tothe 
delimitation of the 3-mile limit (and I do not stop to discuss the loss 
of fishing territory to which we are subjected by the reservation to 
Canada of bays under 10 miles in width at their mouth, instead of the 
6-mile width, which we have always contended for), the Secretary 
said: 

Hereafter the rights secured to us by the treaty of 1818—of shelter, repairs, 
wood, and water—are to be freely exercised without any such friction as the vex- 
atious customs regulations of Canada have produced. * * * Nay,more,United 
States fishing vessels under stress of weather or other casualty may unload, 
transfer, or sell all fish on board in a Canadian port; may replenish outfits, pro- 
visions, and supplies damaged or lost by disaster; may ship men to supply va- 


cancies arising from death or sickness, and may purchase supplies for a home- 
ward voyage. 
Adding that— 


If such a treaty as this had been in force during the past three years we would 
have never had a complaint from our fishermen. 

And then, as if conscious that the material rights demanded by our 
fishermen had been overlooked, the Secretary continued: 

But, say the critics, the treaty does not secure us the right to buy bait and 
other fishing — my unless we admit fish, and fish, whale, and seal-oil free of 
duty asa consideration. How else,I would ask, could we get that right? It 
was expressly excluded from the treaty of 1818, à 


* * 

What Canada does say is 3 she becomes our partner in the fishing busi- 
ness, supplying us with bait and seines and other fishing supplies, she Jl be 
allowed to share the market with us. But this is all over and beyond the real 
and substantial advantages secured to us by the treaty. 


After which the Secretary jubilantly closed in the following strain: 

I do not believe the country will see a peaceful and honorable settlement, pro- 
moting good neighborhood, the object of all treaties, set aside by a little knot 
of partisans for political ends. I do not believe the country wants to sce our 
northern border lined, first with custom-houses and then with forts, our inter- 
course with Canada broken up, and our fishermen absolutely excluded from 
Canadian waters. 

And in a letter to the Canadian Club of New York City, March 1, 
1888, regretting that he must decline to accept an invitation to be pres- 
ent at a dinner given to Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary Bayard further 
said: ' 

The treaty has been framed in a spirit of just and mutual conciliation and ad- 
vantage, and I earnestly hope thatthe blindness of partisanship or the influence 
of local selfishness or ignorance may not be suffered to deprive the two coun- 
tries of its great benefits. Its defeat would be a great public calamity which I 
hope patriotism may arrest. > 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN MORE THAN SATISFIED, 

At this dinner of the Canadian Club Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
commissioner, was the principal speaker, and in his s he used 
substantially the same terms as those employed by Secretary Bayard 
in describing the success of the negotiations, evoking cries of 
Hear!“ „Hear!“ —and no wonder—as he glowingly announced the 
advent of the first millennial triumph in the following words: 

I say that in this treaty both sides have substantially gained what they con- 
tended for. S 

The distinguished British commissioner, in a burst of eloquence, 
described what had been gained by the United States by the general 
phrase of the claims of humanity,” which when analyzed means 
simply the concessions which the pirates of the Formosa coast would 
grant. He was explicit, however, in his statements as to what Canada 
had declined to concede, using this language: 

The treaty of 1818 declares in express terms that the fishing vessels of the 
United States shall have access to the harbors and ports of ada for four 
purposes—for wood, water, shelter, and repairs—and for no other purposes 
whatever. It is impossible for language to be plainer. And yet at the present 
moment we find the opponents of the present treaty ignoring altogether the 
provisions of the treaty for which it is a substitute, and they try to construe 
the words of the convention of 1818, "for no other purposes whatever,” as though 
they were for every other purpose whatever. [**Hear! hear!“ * * è Can- 
ada declines, and always has declined, to allow her ports and harbors, which 
Providence has placed in close proximity to the fisheries of the banks, to be 
made the base of operations for competitors who rigidly exclude her from their 
markets, but these facilities are offered freely in return for an equivalent. As 
. as this equivalent is denied Canada feels justified in declining these facil- 

es. 

SECRETARY BAYARD AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN AGREE. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that both Mr. Chamberlain and Sec- 
retary Bayard agree that the proposed treaty embodies the following 
basis of settlement: 

First. That the treaty of 1818 and the commercial arrangements be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States entitle American fishing 
vessels, authorized by our laws to touch and trade and employed in 
deep-sea fishing, to enter Canadian ports only for shelter, repairs, wood, 
and water. This has been the contention of Canada since 1886, 
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Second. That the United States concedes that American fishing ves- 
sels have no right to enter Canadian ports to purchase supplies, pro- 
visions, or bait, toship men for a deep-sea fishing voyage, or to ship fish; 
and Canada offers to grant these privileges until the treaty is ratified— 
not to exceed two years—to such of our fishing vessels as will purchase 
the privilege by paying a license tax of $1.50 per ton per annum, and 
subsequently without such license tax if this country will admit all 
Canadian fish free of duty. 

Third. That Canada engages to give American fishing vessels with- 
out obstruction the four port privileges of shelter, repairs, wood, and 
water, and also, in the interest of humanitx,“ to allow American 
fishing vessels to enter her ports (1) to unload and transship fish where 
the vessel has been so badly damaged by any casualty as to necessitate 
repairs, (2) to buy supplies to take the place of those lost or damaged 
in a storm, (3) to ship a man to supply the place of one who has died 
or is ill, and (4) to buy provisions enough to last on the homeward 
voyage. 

This proposed treaty, according to Mr. Chamberlain, gives to both 
sides substantially all that they contended for;’’ and according to Sec- 
retary Bayard, ‘‘givesus everything I demanded in my correspondence 
with Great Britain on the fisheries question.“ 

Ican understand, Mr. Chairman, how a victorious diplomat, con- 
scions that his triumph would be incomplete without a ratification of 
his treaty by the Senate of the United States, would regard it as sim- 
ply in line with the shrewd diplomacy which had already gained half 
the battle to tickle the vanity of the people of this country with 
smooth diplomatic words, which when closely examined are seen to 
be meaningless, for it is impossible that substantial antagonistic claims 
of two countries can be adjusted so as to give both all that they claimed. 

TREATY COMPARED WITH SECRETARY BAYARD'S DEMANDS. 

But I do not understand what Secretary Bayard can mean when he 
Bays: 
ean treaty gives us everything I dethanded in my correspondence with Great 

r u. 


If the Secretary has secured ‘‘everything he demanded” in his cor- 
respondence, then I do not wonder that he declares that those who op- 
pose the ratification of the treaty are either narrow partisans, locally 
prejudiced or ignorant ’’—because, so far as I know, not only every 
member of Congress and every American citizen concurred in the view 
that the distinguished Secretary, and especially Minister Phelps, pre- 
sented the claims and demands of our fishermen in an able, satisfac- 
tory and convincing manner. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, and I think I may add for other gentle- 
men who object to the proposed treaty, I am willing to stand by the 

ition taken by Secretary Bayard in this correspondence, which I 
2 read and to which I appeal for justification or condemnation, as 
the communications of the distinguished Secretary may require. If 
the treaty gives us everything I [Secretary Bayard] demanded in my 
correspondence with Great Britain,“ it will appear from a comparison 
of the Secretary’s demands in his letters to Minister West, and his 
statement of what he has secured by the treaty, from both of which I 
have read. 

ILLUSTRATED EY THE CASE OF THE D. J. ADAMS, 

Take the most conspicuous seizure—that of the fishing schooner D. 
J. Adams, seized by the Canadian authorities May 8, 1886, for pur- 
chasing bait for a deep-sea fishing voyage. 3 

May 10 Secretary Bayard wrote to the British minister protesting 
against the seizure, saying that— $ 

To prevent the purchase of bait or any other supply needed in deep-sea fishing 
under color of exeeuting the provisions of the treaty of 1818 would be to ex- 
pand that convention to objects wholly beyond its purview, etc. 

June 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard protested against the refusal to allow 
a fishing vessel to purchase bait as an— 

Unwarranted withholding of lawful commercial privileges from an American 
vessel, and for the loss and damage consequent thereon the Government ot 
Great Britain will be held liable. 

But Secretary Bayard and the President now say that fishing vessels 
of the United States never had any right to buy bait and supplies ina 
Canadian port for a fishing voyage; and the treaty concluded concedes 
this. 

Does not the case of the D. J. Adams, then, clearly present an in- 
stance of a demand made by the Secretary of State, to wit, the right 
to buy bait, which has been given up? Possibly the Secretary may 
undertake to avoid this conclusion, as some of his defenders have, by 
insisting that the D. J. Adams was seized and held nearly two years 
for a violation of the Dominion customs laws. 

It is true that after the Adams was seized for buying bait an addi- 
tional charge was made against her for violation of customs laws in 
not reporting. This subterfuge of the Canadian authorities was clearly 
exposed by Minister Phelps in his communication of June 2, 1885, in 
which Minister Phelps said: 

The occupation of the vessel [the D.J. Adams] was exclusively deep-sea fish- 
ing, a business in which it had a perfect right to be employed. The ground 
upon which the capture was made was that the master of the vessel had pur- 
chased of an inhabitant of Nova Scotia, near the ponor Digby, in that province, 
a day or two before, a small quantity of bait to used in ing in the deep 


sea, outside the three-mile limit. 
The question presented is whether, under the terms of the treaty and the con- 


struction placed upon them in practice for many years by the British Govern- 
ment, and in view of the existing relations between the United States and Great 
Britain, that transaction affords a sufficient reason for making such a seizure, 
and for proceeding under it to the confiscation of the vessel and its contents. 
Jam not unaware that the Canadian authorities, conscious, apparently, that 
the affirmative of this proposition could not be maintained, deemed it advisable 
to supplement it with a charge a the vessel of a violation of the Canadian 


customs act of 1883, in not reporting her arrival at Digby to the customs officer. 
But this charge 


is not the one on which the vessel was seized, or which must 
now be principally relied on for its condemnation, and standing alone could 
hardly, even if well founded, be the source of any serious controversy. It would 
be at most, under the circumstances, only an accidental and purely technical 
breach of a custom-house regulation, by which no harm was intended and from 
which no harm came, aud would in ordinary cases be easily condoned by an 
apology, and perhaps the payment of costs. 

Indeed after the Canadian authorities had secured from Secretary Bay- 
ard the treaty of last February, the Dominion Privy Council voted to 
release the D. J. Adams and the Ella M. Doughty to their owners, the 
substance of the order of surrender being as follows: 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, February 27, 1888. 

Upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice, the Privy Council has 
authorized him to discontinue proceedings in the cases of the David J. Adams 
and the Ella M. Doughty, the United States fishing vessels which were libeled 
in the Admiralty court at Halifax for purchasing bait within the territorial 
waters of Canada. The Government takes the ground that as these seizures 
were made to assert and establish the right of Canada to vent the purchase 
of bait or supplies, or the shipping of crews in her territorial waters, under the 
convention of 1418, and inasmuch as those rights have been recognized and es- 
tablished by the recent convention at Washington, it is unnecessary that the 
proceedings should continue. 

Can there be more conclusive evidence of the fact, first, that the D. 
J. Adams was seized and held for buying bait in a Canadian port; 
second, that Secretary Bayard protested against her seizure, and de- 
manded that our fishing vessels be given the privilege of buying bait 
and other supplies; and third, that the treaty which the Secretary has 
negotiated surrenders the right of our fishing vessels to buy bait, pro- 
visions, and supplies for a fishing voyage, and provides that these privi- 
leges can be exercised only on condition that Congress puts fish on the 
free-list, although the modus vivendi graciously tendered by da for 
the term of two years unless the treaty shall be ratified previously, al- 
lows an American fishing vessel to purchase these privileges by paying 
$1.50 per ton burden annually? 

And this is the treaty which the distinguished Secretary avers ‘‘ gives 
us everything I demanded,” and of which he says, had it been in force 
during the past three years, we would have never had a complaint 
from our fishermen,” 

Pray, how could the D. J. Adams, the Ella M. Doughty, and scores 
of other fishing vessels have obtained bait or supplies, or transshipped 
their catch of fish in Canadian ports under this treaty without paying 
$1.50 per ton burthen of vessel ? 

And even this privilege of obtaining commercial rights for our fishing 
vessels on the payment of $1.50 per ton is to terminate the hour the 
treaty is ratified—the only mode provided by the treaty for obtaining 
these righta after ratification being by putting fish on the free-list— 
and in no event is the modus vivendi to continue longer than two years. 

THE “SATISFACTORY" MODUS VIVENDI, 

This is the treaty which the President says will be found especially 
satisfactory by those of our citizens engaged in the sea fisheries.’’ 

Especially satisfactory!“ for men who incur so great labors and 
dangers to earn small wages to be obliged to pay $1.50 per ton ($150 
for a small vessel of 100 tons) for the privilege of entering a Canadian 
port to buy supplies or bait or transship cargo, when Canadian fishing 
vessels are given all these privileges freely in our ports, and after the 
Secretary has again and again declared that we are entitled to such 
privileges in Canadian ports as of right. The fact that fishing vessels 
are paying this toll for these privileges in Canadian ports is by no means 
evidence that it is ‘‘satisfactory’’ or decent. It is simply proof of the 
shameful neglect of our Government to secure to our fishermen privi- 
leges to which they are entitled as of right without the payment of trib- 
ute to Canada. Especially satisfactory !” to our fishermen to he able 
to obtain these privileges after the treaty is ratified only by admitting 
all kinds of Canadian fish free of duty. If the Administration had had 
no intention of insisting on the right of our fishing vessels to buy pro- 
visions, supplies, and bait in Canadian ports for deep-sea fishing, how 
much better off we should have been to have ace pted the offer which 
it is understood was made by Canada before the commission met, ta 
extend the fishery clauses of the treaty of 1871 indefinitely, without 
compensation, thereby securing to our fishermen the right to fish in 
Canadian waters, in addition to the commercial privileges in Canadian 
ports which had always been accorded in exchange for free fisli; for 
now, if the treaty be ratified, we can obtain only commercial privileges 
for free fish. S 

In the face of the fact that Congress in 1883 unanimously voted to direct 
the President to give the two years’ notice required to terminate the 
fishery clauses of the treaty of 1871, for the reason that we had reached 
the conclusion, after twelve years’ trial, that even the liberty to fish 
in Canadian waters, in addition to the commercial privileges always 
accorded, was not a sufficient compensation for the admission of Cana- 
dian fish free of duty (although in 1871 our fishermen favored the fish- 
ery arrangement made by the treaty of Washington), it is amazing that 
the present Administration should have thought it wise in 1888 to 
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enter into another treaty which surrenders the privilege of buying sup- 
plies, provisions, and bait for fishing voyages, and the right to trans- 
ship fish in bond to the United States, and provides that we can have 
them permanently only by placing fish on the free-list. 

It is all the more surprising that the right to transship fish in a Ca- 
nadian port should have been surrendered, because of the fact that the 
treaty of Washington secures the right of transshipment of merchandise 
in each other’s ports to both Canada and the United States; and Canada 
depends largely upon such a use of our ports in the winter season for com- 
munication with Europe. A suggestion that this Government would 
withdraw this transshipment privilege in our ports for Canadian goods 
unless American fishing vessels should be allowed to exercise the same 
privilege in Canadian ports would have brought Canada to terms. 

THE EXCUSE THAT FISHERMEN SAID THEY DID NOT WANT THE PRIVILEGES. 

But itis said in justification of this arrangement that the fishermen 
themselves said they did not care for the commercial privileges which 
have been surrendered. 

When, where, Mr. Chairman, did they ever make this declaration ? 

A quotation is made from the testimony of several fishermen before 
the Senate committee of inquiry, when, speaking of bait, they declared 
that they could get along without going into Canadian ports to buy it, 
and did not care for the privilege at the cost of surrendering our markets 
to Canadian fish by putting it on the free-list. That was the bargain 
then proposed, and it was with reference to such a bargain that the 
fishermen all affirmed that neither the privilege of buying bait, nor 
supplies, nor provisions in Canadian ports was to be considered as of 
any consequence to the fishermen as compared with the value of proper 
duties imposed on Canadian fish. The fishermen always regarded the 
privilege of buying bait and supplies in Canadian ports as of some 
value, because it rendered a less expensive outfit practicable, but of no 
more value than the privileges freely given Canadian vessels in our ports. 

But all through the controversy the fishermen have insisted that 
under our reciprocal arrangements with Great Britain, we are entitled 
to the same privileges in Canadian ports that Canadian fishing vessels 
receive in our ports; and Secretary Bayard all through the correspond- 
ence with Great Britain insisted on these rights, and protested as strongly 
against their denial to our vessels as did our fishermen. 

To attempt to excuse a surrender of these rights by quoting the ex- 
pressions of our fishermen when comparing the value of these rights 
with Canada’s offer to no longer withhold them if we would place 
Canada on the free-list, is to add insult to injury. 

THE CHAMBEELAIN SUGGESTION. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his after-dinner speech, referred to the fact that 
a few Canadians condemn the treaty as an offset to the grand chorus of 
disapproval with which it has been received in this country, and as 
evidence that on the whole it must be an adjustment which ought to 
satisfy fair-minded men; and some Americans have adopted Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ingenious appeal. 

No one who has carefully followed the Canadian programme will be 
deceived by the objections made to the treaty by those Canadians who 
fully expected that by withholding from our fishing vessels commercial 
privileges they would drive us to what they call trade reciprocity. The 
Canadians have expressed disappointment thata reciprocal trade treaty 
was not concluded, but not a single Canadian, so far as I -have read 
the debates in the Canadian Parliament or the comments of the Cana- 
dian newspapers, has expressed an opinion that so far as the treaty 
went—so far as the controversy over the rights of fishing vessels was 
concerned—the Canadians had not obtained a recognition of all that 
they claimed. A few Canadians have condemned Sir Charles Tupper 
for not obtaining a trade treaty also. 

The Montreal Gazette, insumming up the results of the treaty, justly 
says: i s 

We secure every right for which we have contended in the correspondence of 
the last two years. e Americans are deba: from the touch and trade” 
and transshipping privileges. We have obtained everything we ever claimed 
the right to deny trading privileges to Americar fishing vessels, to prohibit the 
purchase of bait, ice, seines, lines, tackle, and other fishing outfit, the transshi - 
ment of cargo, and the shipping of seamen. 

A corres ent of the Boston Journal, who interviewed the leading 
Canadian fishermen at Halifax, auotes them as follows: 


S. S. Forrest, one of the largest lobster packers, thought that the treaty was a 
splendid one for Canada. Joseph Wood said that Canada had secured a settle- 
ment of two dangerous questions—headlands and three-mile limit—by conced- 
ing the courtesies of humanity by allowing vessels short of provisions to pur- 
chase 1 upon their homeward voyages only, and by allowing vessels 
putting into our ports in distress or for repairs to transship of their cargoes. 
* Pending the ratification of the treaty all American vessels are given the right 
to purchase bait and supplies and transship cargoes, but only upon payment of 
$1.50 a ton liscense fee, which would be a tax of $100 to $150 to cach American 
vessel and prétection to Canadian fishermen to that extent. Under the treaty 
they are to got free bait for free fish. But if we do not get free fish the Ame- 
cans will find that our concessions amount to very little. Under the treaty 
the rights of Canada are fully and explicitly reserved and conserved.” E. D. 
Tucker said: “The more the treaty is looked into the more favorable it will 
appear for Canada.” Albert Gayton, a member of the Legislature for Yar- 
mouth and direct representative of the fishermen. thought the treaty and free 
fish for free bait would give a large degree of satisfaction to the Canadian fish- 
ermen, 


The London Times put the truth in a nutshell when it said ina 
leading article a few days after the treaty was made public: 


The more carefully the treaty is studied the more it will be seen that it is a 
shrewd and satisfactory settlement, š 


“Shrewd ” certainly on the part ot Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Tupper. ‘‘Satisfactory ’’ to the Canadian fishermen, but unsatisfactory 
in the highest degree to American fishermen and their friends, and cal- 
culated to awaken grave solicitude for the future of American fishing 
interests. 

DIFFICULTIES GROWING OUT OF THE TREATY. 

The grave difficulty is that, if ratified, the treaty surrenders all the 
important privileges which we claimed in Canadian ports, and leaves a 
lever which will be industriously worked until fish is put on the free- 
list and the finishing blow given our fishing industry. Indeed, the 
presentation by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
of an amendment placing fish on the free-list shows that the Canadians 
did not overestimate the value of this lever. Even if rejected, as of 
course it will be, it will be almost impossible to reguin the position we 
occupied before the treaty was entered into, because the fact that the 
present Administration have conceded that our fishing vessels have no 
right to enter Canadian ports to purchase supplies or provisions for a 
fishing voyage, or to transship fish, will always stand inourway. The 
St. John (New Brunswick) Sun clearly sees this, and says of it: 


The advantages of our 8 ition will be sufficiently evident when the 
next controversy arises, which will be when the first American fisherman is pre- 
vented from doing something he wants todo. Should he be prevented from 
purchasing bait, forwarding supplies, or shipping acrew on our coast, the usual 
outcry will be raised, charges of brutal treatment and of uncivilized conduct will 
be made, and the President will be invited to retaliate by proclaiming non-inter- 
course. It will then be open to Mr. Foster to remind the Secretary of State that 
he has himself admitted the right of Canadians to do these things, and has agreed 
to a formal treaty recognizing that right. Nor willit be longer open to Mr. 
Bayard to use the language which he has rather reny employed heretofore.and 
which more clamorous politicians and less responsible men of his nation have 
used more freely than he, The President may retaliate, but if he does he will 
be retaliating to a nation which 3 President and his Cabinet and 
the President's chosen commissioners have admitted to be within the right of 
that nation to do. 


A year and a half ago the country was united in demanding com- 
mercial privileges for our fishing vessels in Canadian ports as a right; 
the members of the Administration and the Democratic leaders in the 
Senate and House vied with Republicans in insisting that Canada should 
permit our fishing vessels to buy provisions, supplies, and bait and 
transship fish in Canadian ports, and that if she refused Canadian fish- 
ing vessels should be shut out of our ports and Canadian fish excluded 
from our markets; Secretary Bayard was vigorously demanding of the 
British Government a prompt concession of these demands and cour- 
ageously notifying the British minister that Great Britain would be 
held responsible in damages; Secretary Manning was sending a com- 
munication to Congress calling attention to the brutal exclusion of 
American fishermen from Canadian ports; the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs was unanimously reporting through Mr. BELMONT that 
Canada was trying ‘‘to coerce the United States to exempt Canadian 
fish from all customs duties“ by excluding American fishing vessels 
from her ports, a policy of threat and coercion which,“ as Mr. BEL- 
MONTand the unanimous Foreign Affairs Committee then said, should 
be instantly and summarily dealt with.” 

“Alas! how are the mighty fallen.” Within eighteen months after 
the President and Secretary Bayard were making these demands on 
Great Britain they sent a treaty to the Senate surrendering what had 
been demanded, accompanied with communications affirming that they 
had concluded a just and satisfactory“ settlement of the differences 
with Canada. And promptly most of the political friends of the Ad- 
ministration, who have adopted the mistaken view that itis their duty 
to follow wherever the Administration goes, ignore their words and acts 
of but a few months ago, right-about face” on this important ques- 
3 apd become advocates of a policy which they then earnestly con- 

emned. 

And now, if I may judge from the unanimity of the utterances to 
which I have listened, the Democratic members of the House propose, 
with but few exceptions, to give the Canadians the benefit of their vote 
for the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Kentucky, which 
proposes to place Canadian fish on the free-list if the Dominion will 
only graciously permit American fishing vessels to exercise in Cana- 
dian ports the commercial privileges which we are freely granting to 
similar Canadian vessels in our own ports, and which the Administra- 
tion and every member on this floor fifteen months ago said were ours 
as of right. 

And so potent have been the influences which emanate from the White 
House that in my own State of Maine the Democratie State convention 
has praised this summersault of the Administration on the fishery ques- 
tion as a feat of statesmanship, and made the treaty a part of the Dem- 
ocratic faith, in the following glowing terms: 


Resolved, That we most cordially approve the course of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, who, in accordance with the ancient 
policy of the Democratic party, in protecting the interests of our fisheries have 
now offered the Senate of the United States a treaty which thoroughly secures 
to them the peaceable pursuit of their dangerous and poorly-paid occupation, 
and also affords a reasonable hope of terminating the controversies which have 
heretofore caused a sacgifice of our fishing vessels, and unjustly driven them 
from Canadian waters, without theirreceiving atany previous time practical pro- 
tection or redress, and we especially applaud the President for refusing to yield 
to the demands of those selfish monopolies which have clamored for the use of 
the Federal power, even to the extent of endangering our general commerce, for 
the purpose of compelling facilities tor shipping in foreign ports aliens to man 
our fishing fleet in competition with our own citizens. 

THE WAR DODGE. 


We are gravely told, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen who object to 
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the surrender of the privileges in Canadian ports which we demanded 
as ours of right one year ago, contemplate the alternative of non-inter- 
course and war; and dismal pictures are drawn of the consequences of 
an appeal to arms against the august power of Great Britain. 

Such talk as this hardly ri-es to the dignity of decent nonsense. 
The alternative to a surrender of the commercial privileges which we 
claim for our vessels in Canadian ports is neither non-intercourse nor 
war, but that contemplated by the so-called retaliation act, which was 
intended to authorize the President to withdraw from Canadian fish- 
ing vessels in our ports and Canadian fish products seeking to enter our 
territory precisely the same privileges as the Dominion refuses to accord 
to us, and not to go further than Canada has gone. In other words, it 
is the application of the rule of maritime reciprocity in precisely the 
same manner as we applied the rule to Spain less than two years ago 
when she undertook to discriminate against American vessels in Cuban 
ports. The President by proclamation withdrew from Spanish vessels 
in our ports privileges denied to our vessels in Spanish ports. Nobody 
then thought that this was non-intercourse or provocative of war. The 
result showed how easily a prompt and firm withdrawal from another 
country of privileges which she attempts todeny to us securesa peaceable 
remedy, for in less than a month Spain reconsidered her action, restored 
the privileges withheld, and the President withdrew his proclamation. 

Why can not we have the same firmness and promptness in applying 
the rule of maritiine reciprocity to Canada, even ifshe is backed by the 
power of Great Britain, that was shown by the President when little 
Spain was the aggressor? Surely no one is so weak as to suppose that if 
the President had exercised the power given him by the last Congress 
to issue his proclamation withdrawing from Canadian fishing vessels 
in our ports and Canadian fish seeking to enter our markets the same 
privileges which Canada denies to our fishing vessels and our fish, 
it would have led to war. Canada had no fears of war when she issued 
her proclamation denying these privileges to American fishing vessels 
and fish. Pray, why should we fear to do what Canada has done? 

“A FEW FISHERMEN!” 

But it is said with a sneer that this Government does not propose to 
go to war for a few New England fishermen.” 

Mr. Chairman, I remember that in the discussion which took place 
in the last House, when the so-called retaliatory bill was passed, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL], since promoted to the Sen- 
ate, said that the injury to one fisherman is an injury to the whole 
country and all its citizens, which can not be dealt with as a mere scrim- 
mage about fish. And the declaration was applauded by the House. 

Surely if the rights of one fisherman seemed one year ago to be a sub- 
ject of such concern, what shall we say of the rights of 131,426 fisher- 
men in the Unitad States, 37,043 of whom are in New England, who 
use in their hazardous calling 6,605 vessels, and the product of whose 
industry in 1880 reached 843,046,053? They ask gnly the same pro- 
tection that the nation affords to citizens in other callings. They ask 
that the nation shall see to it that their vessels receive the same con- 
sideration and the same privileges in the ports of Canada that Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in other business receive, and the same that simi- 
lar Canadian vessels receive in ports of the United States. They ask 
that the products of their industry may be protected against the im- 
ported products of Canadian fishermen, which are sustained by a large 
Dominion bounty, by the same duties as are imposed upon other im- 
ported products coming into competition with home industries. Under 
existing laws these duties are too low, and even this low protection is 
seriously impaired by the Treasury decisions which admit free of duty 
fish preserved by ice and other artificial means as fish, fresh, for im- 
mediate consumption.“ 

Instead of removing all protection against the bounty-fed fishermen 
of Canada, as the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky pro- 
poses, a policy which, if adopted, would surely destroy the American 
fishing interests, Congress should increase this protection by increas- 
ing the duties, and especially by correcting the decision which last year 
allowed Canadian fish to the value of over $1,000,000 to come in free 
of duty under the guise of fresh fish for immediate consumption. In- 
stead of abandoning the hardy fishermen of the country, the men upon 
whom the country must rely to man its cruisers in time of war, the na- 
tion should imitate the example of other maritime nations, which have 
given bounties from their treasuries to encourage and maintain an in- 
dustry which they have justly regarded as a nursery for the training of 
seamen and an invaluable resourcefor the navy in time of need. [Ap- 


plause. 

Mr. i , the heroic deeds of the fishermen of the United States, 
the fishermen of New England, if you please, as recorded in the history 
of the Republic, ought to awaken in the halls of Congress as well as in 
every patriotic breast a determination to stand by their interests. [Ap- 
paue] It was the fishermen of New England who in large part of- 

and manned the armed vessels which sailed under John Paul 
Jones and bore so gallant and conspicuous a in our war for inde- 
pendence. It was the fishermen of New who contributed a 
generous quota to the gallant crews of the naval vessels which won such 
conspicuous laurels in the war of 1812. It was from the fishermen of 
New England that the nation drew liberally to man our blockading 
fleet in the late civil war. Surely such men as these are deserving not 
tly of the protection but of the gratitudeof the Republic. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 15, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tothe 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is now a surplus in the United States Treas- 
ury of about 5100, 000, 000, and daily receipts into the Treasury are 
about one million and a quarter, making about seventy-five millions a 
year, or a quarter of a million a day taken from the people and the 
channels of business, in excess of the needs of the Government, and 
locked up in the vaults of the Treasury. This bill proposes to so 
modify the tax laws as will insure a reduction of revenue to the basis 
of the needs of the Government, economically administered, and re- 
lieve the labor and industries of the country from the burdens of un- 
necessary taxation. The present high protective tariff not only causes 
large sums to be drawn from the avenues of trade and kept from the 
use of the people, but it greatly increases their cost of living, and tends 
to restrict and diminish our trade with foreign countries, much to the 
injury of the American producers. It is manifest that in the last 
quarter of a century our foreign trade has not kept pace with the growth 
and development of the country. In 1860 our exports were equal to 
the exports of England. In 1887 England exported, of her manufact- 
ured products, nearly $2,000,000,000 in value, while the United States 
during the same year exported of her manufactured products but a 
little over one hundred millions. 

In 1887 England exported into Mexico (our next-door neighbor, and 
whose trade ought to belong to us) more than $750,000,000 in value of 
her productions, while theexports of the United States into Mexico dur- 
ing thesame were less than filty millions. Hence wesee that the export 
trade England now has with Mexico alone is almost as great as the ex- 
port trade the United States has with all the world. England has also 
monopolized the trade of South America—a country with a population 
of 55,000,000—very nearly as great as the United States. But our Re- 
publican friends claim that this loss of foreign trade is more than com- 
pensated by securing our home market for our own producers; they 
insist that a high protective tariff will so stimulate and diversify our 
industries that our sixty millions of people will furnish an adequate 
market for all our productions. Under such a theory the main ques- 
tion is not, what can we produce, but what can we consume? If we 
can produce more than we can consume, then the producer will have 
to suffer. And in that event the farmer is more injured than any other 
class of producers, for this reason, that he can not regulate and gauge 
his productions to simply meet the demands of a limited market as 
the manufacturer can do, by putting out his fires, stopping his mills, 
and discharging his labor until his supply is exhausted. But if the 
farmer can not find a market abroad for his surplus atter the home 
market is supplied he is ruined. It is a fact that can not be success- 
fully contradicted that in no like period in the last forty years have 
the farmers suffered more from depression in the price of their produc- 
tions than in the last five years; nor has there been a time in the last 
forty years with less encouragement to the farmer than the present, 
although we have had a high protective tariff continuously for the last 
twenty-seven years. É 

The fact is a high protective tariff has not done, and can not do, for 
the country what its friends claim for it. A high tariff can not furnish 
a home market for the vast productions of this giant country with its 
inimitable resources. Nature never designed that a nation like this, 
embracing every variety of climate and soil, unparalleled in mineral 
and other resourtes, watered by mighty rivers and inland seas, and 
surrounded by great oceans, free highways for our commerce to the 
homes and habitations of more than a thousand millions of people, 
should be limited in its productions to the consuming capacity of sixty 
millions. 

No; the restrictive home-market theory of the Republican party is 
not adapted to our country, and will not do, and the farmers and man- 
ufacturers are finding it out. The experience our industrial enter- 
prises have had for the last fifteen years under a high protective tariff 
has been of some value to thecountry. The manufacturer has learned 
that under a high protective tariff his industry may langnish, and that 
it will not, as his Republican friends have promised, furnish him a 
home market for all his productions. The farmers have likewise been 
admonished. 5 8 

No financial and industrial depression ever caused in this Government 
greater distress and more widespread dismay and desolation than were 
witnessed from 1873 to 1879 and from 1882 to 1886. Our ability to 
produce is so much in excess of our capacity to consume, large portions 
of our manufactured and agricultural productions are annually left on 
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the hands of the producers for want of a market. Our farmers have 
to seek a foreign market for more than 20 per cent. of their surplus 
productions and 45 per cent. of the surplus of their wheat, and where 
it has to be sold in competition with the wheat raised by the cheap 
labor of India, Russia, France, Hungary, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, 
and where the price is fixed upon every bushel of wheat raised for 
market in the United States. ‘Thus, while the farmer is compelled to 
sell his surplus wheat in the cheap markets of the world, he is not per- 
mitted to buy such articles as he may need to operate his farm or for 
the comfort of himself and family, but is forced to purchase all such 
necessaries in the home market at an increased price of 45 per cent. on 
the dollar. ` 

This is called protection to labor, and sometimes our Republican 
friends go even so far as to call it protection to the farmer; but it is 
now generally believed that the farmer has had about enough of this 
kind of protection. To limit the farmers in this country to the home 
market would work their utter ruin. In 1880 the United States pro- 
duced over 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly half as much as was 
produced in 1887 in all Europe, with a population of nearly 400,000,- 
000. In that year the United States exported 190,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, being over 60 per cent. of the surplus of the wheat production of 
that year, while at home we found a market for only 135,000,000 bush- 
els, or about 40 per cent. of his surplus. Yetin the face of these facts 
our Republican friends have the audacity to advise the farmers to 
rely upon the home market, to vote for the continuance ofa high protect- 
ive tariff, which tends to destroy their foreign market, upon which they 
chiefly rely, and without which they would have to limittheir produc- 
tion to the consuming capacity of 60,000,000 people, when they have 
the ability to produce enough to supply the wants of 150,000,000. 

There is another objection to the farmers and manufacturers relyin- 
upon the home market, which is, that our ability to produce in excess 
of our capacity to consume will increase from year to year, as new 
farms are opened and new enterprises developed, and as inventions 
and improvements in machinery progress. So marvelous have been 
the improvements in machinery in the last thirty years that now with 
its aid one man can do the work of five and five the work of twenty- 
five, and so on, thus constantly increasing our ability to produce and 
diminishing our demand for labor, until it begins to appear that the 
time may come when the work done by machinery will be so farin ex- 
cess of the work done by hand that the latter may cease to be a factor 
in the cost of production in our industrial enterprises. Under such a 
condition of things what chance will there be in this country for the 
farmer or lacorer, if we are restricted to the home market? None 
whatever. And a high protective tariff will aggravate rather than 
mitigate the evil. 

In discussing this subject President Arthur, in his last message to 
Congress, in December, 1884, said: 

One of the greatest of the problems which appeal to the wisdom of Congress 
for solution is the ascertainment of the most effective means for increasing our 


foreign trade, and thus relieving our industries from the depression under which 
they are now languishing. 


If President Arthur was right in saying that our labor was depressed 
for want of employment, and our industries were languishing for want 
of a market, and that the only remedy for the evil was to be found in 
the increase of our foreign trade, then our Republican friends who try 
to belittle the importance of our foreign market, and insist upon the 
continuance of the high-protective, restrictive, home-market policy are 
wrong. If Arthur was right, then it is suicidal to restrict our farmers 
and manufacturers to the home market of 60,000,000 people for their 
production sufficient to supply the wants of more than 100,000,000. 

Again, in December, 1884, Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Arthur administration, in his last report to Con- 


gress said: 

The demands of the Government during the late civil war for nearly all kinds 
of manufactured goods and the high tariff greatly stimulated production. After 
the war stimulus was found in railroad building and extravagant speculation 
induced by a superabundant currency; and the time has now come when the 
manufacturing industries of the United States are in dire distress from a plethora 
of manufacturcd Some manufacturing companies have been forced into 
bankruptcy, others have closed their mills to escape; few mills are running on 
full time, and as a consequence a very large number of operatives are either 
deprived of employment or are working for wages hardly sufficient to enable 
them to live comfortably or even decently. 

Nor arethe manufacturersand their employés the only sufferers by the present 
en of our manufacturing industry. So large and widespread has this 
industry become, so interwoven is it with other industriés, so essential is it to 
the welfare of the whole community, that it can not be seriouly depressed with- 
out injuriously omiaa the business throughout the Union. The important 
question, therefore, is, how shall the country be released from tne plethora of 
manufactured goods, and how shall that plethora be prevented in the future? 
Jt is obvious that our pora to produce is in excess of our present or any prob- 
able future demand for home consumption. The existing iron, cotton, and 
woolen mills, if employed at their full capacity, could meet in six monts, per- 
haps in a shorter time, the home demand for a year. 

tis certain, therefore, unless markets now practically closed against us are 
opened, unless we can share in the trade which is monopolized by European 
nations, the depression now so sorely felt will continue, and may become more 
disastrous, The question, how shall our foreign trade be increased? is the 
8 which now comes to the front and demands prompt and careful con- 
deration. If the duties on raw materials isan obstruction those duties should 
be removed. If the duties upon other articles are an obstruction, they should 
be modified. Whatever may be required to increase our foreign trade, whether 
it be a repeal or a modification of existing duties, should be demanded by the 
manufacturers themselves, 


Here we are told by this Republican Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the sanction of his official oath (after we had been living nearly 
a quarter of a century under a high protective tariff), that our manu- 
facturing industries were in dire distress; that many manufacturing 
companies had gone into bankruptcy, and that others had closed their 
mills to avoid it, and but a few were running on full time, and as a 
consequence many laborers were out of employment or working for 

inadequate for a decent support, and because there was no mar- 
ket for their productions. 

Under this high protective tariff we have seen in the last ten years 
the price of the farmer’s wheat go down from $1.15 per bushel to 65 
cents per bushel, and his other productions in the same ratio; and his 
farm lands have depreciated from 25 to 40 per cent. in value. Now, 
how can a high protective tariff remedy these evils which are found to 
exist under it? 

This question will not be easily answered. Under a high protective 
tariff the condition of the farmer and the laborer has been constantly 
growing worse for the last fifteen years, and they are demanding a change 
of treatment. They are getting tired of being burdened and oppressed. 
by high taxation for the benefit of a favored class. They know that 
where one man who labors finds employment in tariff-protected indus- 
tries fifteen are laboring in non-protected industries. They know that 
the protected industry does not pay any higher wages than the non- 
protected industries. They know that not a single laborer is protected 
by the tariff who works in a car factory, a foundry, a ship-yard, a 
cooper-shop, a machine-shop, a wagon-maker’s shop, a blacksmith shop, 
a carriage-shop, a carpenter’s shop, a tin-shop, a paint-shop, a brick- 
yard, a rock-quarry, on a railroad or in its construction, on a turnpike, 
in building and repairing streets, at teaming, at boating, on a farm, 
and many other classes of business too numerous to mention. They 
can not see the justice of taxing the fourteen men who work in these 
various non-protected industries for the benefit of the one who works 
in the protected industry, even though the tax accrued to his benefit; 
but when it turns out that it does not, and the tax is for the sole in- 
terest of the manufacturer, the injustice becomes more apparent. 

Notwithstanding this great injustice, the Republican party is in favor 
of continuing this burdensome and oppressive taxation upon the great 
body of the people for the benefit of a favored class; and that the peo- 
ple may the more readily give their necks to the yoke, the very mo- 
ment the Democratic party proposes or attempts to remove those bur- 
dens from the people by a reduction of taxation, the Republican party 
and every tariff-protected manufacturing company in the country raise 
the cry of free trade and the pauper labor of Europe, knowing at the 
same time that no political party in this country ever favored the aban- 
donment of the present system of raising the revenue to support the 
Government by laying and collecting duties on imports, and no party 


can be a free-trade party that supports or favors such a system for rais- _ 


ing the necessary revenue to support the Government. Our Republican 
friends know well when the is made that it is false. But it is 
made with the hope that the people will be humbugged and deluded 
into the belief that a reform in the tariff is a strike at their interest. 

President Arthur, in his message to Congress in December, 1882, but 
a little over five years ago, said: 

I urge upon Congress the necessity of relieving the labor and industries of 
the country from the burden of unnecessary taxation. 

Now, what did President Arthur mean by such astatement? Did 
he not mean that the then existing high tariff, instead of helping labor 
was depressing it? Did he not mean that the then existing high tariff 
instead of aiding our manufacturing industries was depressing them? 
He certainly did so mean. Now, let the advocates of e high protect- 
ive tariff answer how the continuance of 3 policy which depresses can 
give relief. : 

Much has been said upon the other side of the House during this 
discussion in censure of President Cleveland’s recommendations in his 
late message to Congress in regard to the surplus in the Treasury and 
the reduction of taxation. For the benefit of all those critics on the 
subject I here insert an extract from the annual report of Hon. Charles 
J. Folger, Republican Secretary of the Treasury under the Arthur ad- 
ministration, to Congress in December, 1882, and commend it to their 
careful consideration: : 
REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

The Treasury Department was created by act of Congress, Chapter XII, of the 
year 1789. By the second section it was made the duty of the Secretary “to 
digest and prepare plans for the improvement of the revenue.“ The word im- 
provement” meant enlargement. The need was for more revenue, and the lack 
was of subjects from which it might be taken. In that sense that duty is now 
without care. The times have changed. What now 88 the Secretary is 
not wherefrom he may get revenue and enough for the pressing needs of the 
Government, but whereby he shall turn back into the flow of — — the more 
than enough ſor those needs that has been drawn from the people. 

There are now in the Treasury unused assets to a large amount. and the daily 
receipts into the Treasury from customs and internal revenue taxation are about 
a million and a quarter. 

It is plain from this, and the statement with which this repar begins of the 
estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year, that the receipts from revenue 
are, and are likely to be, in excess of the needs of the Government. 

From the inequality between daily ys receipts and comparatively small 
daily disbursements there comes an evil effect upon the business of the country, 


The collections by Government are taken out of the money market in sums 
and at dates w have little or no ment with the natural movement of 


money, and are returned to it with the same inadaptation to commercial or 
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financial requirements. Occasionally the large disbursements of the Govern- 
ment have created a plethora of money; more frequently its Jarge and contin- 
ued withdrawals of money have caused such a scarcity of floating capital as to 
check the proper movement of legitimate business. 

It is not only that the amount in the Treasury is so much kept from the use 
of community; the fact becomes an incentive and an aid to men who for their 
own ends 1 to k from that use other large sums. 

We have believed that the laws of the States against primogeniture, the entail 
of estates, and the accumulation of personal property stood in the way of heap- 
ing up wealth in Mes —— hands, and gathering in single hands the power over 
others thatgreat th gives. Butsoit is, thatto-day there are men so rich that 
by conspiring together they can at will put and hold hand on near as much 
money as Government can lay hand to, save by the use of its credit. The power 
thus had is used from time to time. It results that violent and sudden contrac- 
tions and expansions afflict the business community, and the Government is an 
unwilling aider and abettor therein. 

It has come about that the Treasury Department is looked to as agreatif not 
a chief cause of recurring stringencies, and the Treasury is called to for relief. 


sapere A Treas clear] his 
lad, and offi V R Little of last. 
ing value has been accomplished thereby, 

And the radical cure for the evil is the reduction of taxation, so that 
no more money will be drawn from the people than the needs of the 
Government require. 

The foregoing statements of the learned Secretary of the Treasury ought 
to be read and studied by every voter in the United States. He shows 
how the Government, by the abuse of its taxing power, has become an 
unwilling aider and abettor in the schemes of the rich to plunder the 
poor; how by class legislation men have become so rich in this country 
that by combining together they can at will control the market value 
of the productions of all our industrial enterprises in their own interest. 
They can and do fix the price of the farmer’s wheat, his corn, his pork, 
his beef, his lands; in fact, of everything ot value he possesses. 

This power, concentrated in the hands of a few men over the indus- 
trial and financial interest of the country by reason of vast wealth, is 
certainly alarming. The value of all the property in the United States 
is estimated at $50,000,000,000. It is also estimated that there are five 
thousand men in the United States who are worth one-half said amount, 
or $25,000,000,000. If this be true, is it any wonder that individual 
enterprise is being crushed out and trampled under foot everywhere in 
this country and given place to gigantic monopolies and combinations 
which control the price of labor, the price of productions, the price of 
lands; in fact, the price of everything that is placed upon the market? 
Much of this vast wealth has been accumulated by the aid of class 
legislation, unwarranted by the Constitution. Governmental powers 
are held in trust for the whole people and can not be rightfully used 
to advance the interest of one class of citizens at the expense of another 
class; and as there is a constant conflict between power and the rights 
and privileges of the people, the latter should remember that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and should never permit their public 
servants to go one step beyond the limitations of power. They should 
promptly repel every attempt of the Government to overleap those lim- 
itations, no matter what may be the pretense; for, in the of 
Chief-Justice Story, If you permit one step to be taken in violation 
of the Constitution, that step will invite another and another until, 
while the form of the Government will remain, the spirit will have 


departed.” 


The Tarif. 
SPEECH 


HON. FRED. T. DUBOIS, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 14, 1888. 
er itd striking out “lead ore and lead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
poun * 

Mr. DUBOIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In behalf of the Territory I represent, I desire to 
enter my t against this section of this bill. The fact that one 
hundred thousand people living in Idaho have no vote upon this meas- 
ure, the fact that millions of dollars, in labor as well asin cash, would 
be affected by its provisions if it should become a law, ought to add 
weight to the protest that I now make. 

The development of Idaho has been carried to just that extent that 
great lead and silver mines have been opened, and enormous sums in- 
vested in the machinery necessary to develop them. The Territory has 
just started upon a career of unexampled prosperity. But the mines 
of Idaho, those that are now attracting the most attention and contrib- 
uting most to the growing wealth of the country, are low-grade silver- 
lead mines, that need the fostering careoftheGovernment. Their wealth 
consists in large bodies of ore that, with the present price of lead and 


silver, may be worked at a profit. Destroy the price of lead and you 


simply annihilate the two great industries of Idaho. A blow at lead 
is a stumbling-block, well-nigh insurmountable, in the path ot our 


The elaborate theories of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECK- 


INRIDGE] exemplifying the beauties of great tariffreductions, the broad 
philanthropy of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr.GaAy], and of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY ], who are willing that their 
constituencies shall be injured a little for the common good, are pretty 
and romantic. 

I can not raise myself to that exalted pitch-of patriotism, however, 
that I can submit to the destruction of every industry in my Territory 
because the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. MILLS] guesses that somebody 
somewhere may be benefited by it. 

If you will examine the signal maps in the Hall you will discover 
that no place in the United States has so good a climate the year round 
asIdaho. By examining the statistics you will find that the ratio of 
mortality in Idaho is the lowest of any State or Territory. We have 
the most abundant supply of water of any Territory, and as much agri- 
cultural land as there is landin the State of Indiana. While our pop- 
ulation in 1880 was 32,000, to-day itis more than 100,000. Rich mines 
in great numbers have been discovered, which employ many men at 
good mes and expend many thousands of dollars for machinery. 
Ranches have been taken up by the hundred. Flourishing towns 
have sprung up by the dozen to supply the demands of these mines. 
Practically no produce is shipped out of the Territory, nor can it be 
for some time to come. 

As I have said, you paralyze every industry when you strike down 
lead and silver. Our miners will be compelled to leave the Territory; 
the merchants who supply the trade produced through the mines will 
be compelled to close their houses; the railroad companies will be com- 
pelled to raise their freights, and the farmer to consume what he pro- 
duces and pay double for what he buys. We have every element to 
make us a great and prosperous State, but at present, and until rail- 
roads and pppulation crowd our country, our prosperity depends on 
our mines. All we ask (and it is little enough) is to give silver its 
rightful place. Let us deposit our bullion in the nearest assay office 
and get silver certificates tor it, and protect our lead from competition 
Stl lead produced by the pauper labor of Mexico and the Old 

or 

This debate has given rise to wonderful exhibitions of selfishness. 

The President's message proposes to reduce the duty on wool, but is 
friendly to the sugar industry. «No single article is more universally 
used by the ple of all classes ihan sugar. Now, by some strange 
coincidence, all the Southern men talk about is wool, and if they live 
far enough from the iron districts of the South they occasionally give 
iron the benefit of theirviews. A Senator from Texas, only the other 
day, spoke for sugar and against wool. Well, I would speak for lead 
and against if I were to pursue the same policy. 

As I ask for protection to lead, I would be willing to give the same 
benefits to other interests. If we could purchase our steel a little cheaper 
it would be very desirable; but if our steel is to be cheapened at the 
expense of a profitable market for our lead; ifin return for buying sugar 
at a little better rate our great industries are going to suffer, and the 
splendid era of development upon which we have entered be checked, 
if not stayed altogether; if in return for a cheaper pair of blankets, we 
must witness the disappearance from our mountain sides of the vast 
flocks of sheep that industry, economy, and the fostering hand of the 
Government have collected there, then, I say, ten thousand times over, 
let 5 pay the old price, but let not the onward march of progress be 
stay i 

The selfishness which would protect one section of the Union and let 
another section suffer, is a doctrine too monstrous to be entertained hy 
this House. Yet, thus far, it has been the keynote of the debate. 

Before reducing the tariff on lead, let us examine the subject a little. 

While there has been a steady increase in the production of lead in 
the United States, which will continue at a rapid rate unless checked 
by hostile legislation, the price has steadily decreased, as will be seen 
by the following tables: 


Production of lead in the United States from 1830 to 1887. 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds.) 
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The price is now so low that the profitis narrowed to the point where 
no further reduction can be sustained. 
A 7 — world’s production of lead for the past few years has been as 
ollows: z 
[In short tons of 2,000 pounds. ] 


In 1880, 372,527 tons, of which in United States, 97,825 tons. 
In 1881, 448,701 tons, of which in United States, 117,085 tons. 
In 1882, 479,574 tons, of which in United States, 132,890 tons. 
Tn 1883, 516,040 tons, of which in United States, 143,957 tons. 
In 1884, 492,225 tons, of which in United States, 139,897 tons. 
In 1885, 519,947 tons, of which in United States, 129,412 tons. 
In 1885, 517,536 tons, of which in United States, 135,629 tons. 
In 1887, 144,980 tons. 

Total tons, 3,316,450, of which in United States, 898.695 tons. 


While the imports into the United States have been: 
[In pounds avoirdupois.] 


Fiscal years ending June 30— Fie ana 3 


Ore und 
dross. 


6, 723, 706 1,120 
4, 322) 068 900 
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Of the 144,980 tons produced in the United States in 1857, only 25,- 
148 tons were non-argentiferous. Of the 144,980 tons produced in the 
United States in 1887, at least 20,000 tons, or one-seventh, was pro- 
duced in Idaho. 

The mining experts state that one-sixth of the entire production of 
the United States will come from Idaho in 1888. 

My statement in regard to the lead output of Idaho is very conserva- 
tive. The producing capacity of the Cœur d’Alene’s can not even be 
estimated. I read the following clipping from a newspaper in regard 
to the Cour d’Alene mines alone: 

In view of the present fluctuating price of lead, arising from the tariff-tinker- 
ing of this Administration, it will be well and wise for the mining men of the 
Cœur d'Alene to take the following extract from a correspondence of the Pio- 
neer Press and paste it in their hats: 

The output of the Coeur d'Alene mines to-day is about 2,700 tons per month, 
worth about $100,000, or at the rate of nearly $1,200,000 per vear. A.M. Esler, of 
Helena, than whom no one is better posted in the resources of the Cœur d’ Alene, 
estimates that next season the output will be 300 tons per day, or between 
8,000 and 9,000 tons per month. Assuming that the Coeur d'Alene ores will av- 
erage 70 per cent. in lead, the yield in lead, on the basis of A. M. Esler's com- 
putation, next year will be 300 tons per day, or 75,600 tons per year, Whitne 
and Casney estimate the gross output ot the United States and that of the worl 
at 444,000 tons per year. So that the Cœur d'Alene next year should produce 
one-half as much as the present output of the United States, and one-sixth of 
the gross output of the world,” 

Nearly all our lead is desilverized. The silver-bearing cre carries 
65 per cent. per ton of lead, at the lowest. 

What does this mean? It means simply and plainly—so plain that 
any one who is at all fair can understand that a reduetion of the price 
of lead, to any extent, means the shutting down of our low-grade sil- 
ver mines. 

The production of lead in the United States is about one-quarter of 
that of the world. The world’s production in 1886 was 517,536 tons, 
of which 135,629 tons came from the United States. As I have said, 
nearly all our lead is argentiferous, and the margin of profit is so nar- 
row that any material reduction, such as $15 per ton, proposed in this 
bill, would practically destroy the industry. 

I append the prices of lead in New York City for the past few 
years: 


— 
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For the past five years the average price has been $84.40 per 
ton at New York; $40 per ton of this goes to the transportation com- 
pany. 

Our miners get from $2.50 to $4 per day. This is not a high price 
to pay for labor in the mountains, because of necessity the cost of living 
is higher there than in agricultural communities or in places nearer to 
market. 

Since this tariff debate commenced the greatest producing mine in 


Idaho was compelled to shut down, because of a considerable rise in 
freight. What would they do if you lowered the price of lead $15 per 
ton, as contemplated in this bill? 

The importation of lead has steadily increased since 1884. With 
their cheap labor in Austria, Italy, Spain, Germany, Great Britain, all 
lead-producing countries, to say nothing of Mexico, they can almost 
compete with us now. We are as far from the market as they are, and 
it costs us as much to get our production on the market. Can you not 
see the one inevitable result of the passage of this bill? 

The States of Nevada and Colorado and the Territories of Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona gave to the world $29,000,- 
000 of silver in 1887. The profitin these silver mines in Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho especially is in the lead.“ There are 150,000 American 
citizens engaged in this industry. They not only give these precious 
metals to the world, thus aiding the cause of struggling humanity 
everywhere, but they give employment to thousands of others in the 
mountain regions. 

Were it not for our mines our farmers would have no market for 
their produce. The more productive the mines are, the more mines 
found, the more agricultural communities spring up to supply their 
wants. Ninety per cent. of the trade of our mercantile housesin Idaho 


469 | comes directly or indirectly from the mines. The mines are the great- 


est source of revenue to the rtation companies. Six hundred 
and thirty thousand tons of freight were shipped last year by the Un- 
ion Pacific Railroad Company alone into Utah, Idaho, and Montana, 
the direct product of the mines. 

The Northern Pacific and Denver and Rio Grande shipped as much. 
Take from these companies the freight which they carry to these Ter- 
ritories to supply the trade produced by the mines, and they would be 
compelled to double their freight rate in order to live, and our people 
would pay the added freight. 

I believe that four-fifths of the people of Idaho are dependent on this 
industry for a living, and I believe the reduction of the tariff contem- 
plated would deprive them of that living. And what good purpose 
would be subserved by it? Who would be benefited? — 

It would not even permanently benefit a few lead refiners and manu- 
facturers in the East, and I can think of no other class who would be 
benefited at all. 

I am curious to hearsome sound reason given for the proposed reduc- 
tion. It seems to me that in their eager zeal to reduce the tariff the 
free-traders struck blindly and unadvisedly at lead. 

I am not speaking for political effect, nor as a Republican, but in 
behalf of the people of my Territory. There is no difference of opin- 
ion among them. There is not a Democratic newspaper nor an intel- 
ligent Democrat in the Territory who does not condemn this proposed 
reduction. Their partyism does not carry them to the point where 
they will advocate ruin for themselves and section in order to demon- 
strate their blind obedience to their ill-advised party leaders. There 
is not a Democratic Delegate on this floor, for they all come from min- 
ing Territories, who does not know this reduction means a fatal blow 
to his people. I challenge any one of them to indorse this part of the 
Mills bill. Their efforts for justice to their Territories have been so 
futile that they will probably keep silent now. 

Gentlemen of the House, and countrymen, you have seen the Dele- 
gates on this floor, unitedly, without regard to party, make a vain fight 
for better mail facilities and surveys of our public lands in the Terri- 
tories, and for our brave people generally. You have seen every prop- 
osition voted down which they have made, tending to aid these pioneers, 
these bold, energetic, ambitious, and superior Americans in their 
struggles to subdue the forces of nature. Notonce has our cry for rec- 
ognition been heeded, and now you come forward, against our protest, 
2 a proposition to destroy the industry upon which our prosperity 
epends. 

And this is not all. The Secretary of the Treasury by a ruling has 
put lead on the free-list if silver is the component of chief value. The 
law is plain enough that all lead ore is subject to duty, whether it con- 
tains silver or not. The ruling of the Secretary is in direct violation 
of law. His evasion, when he says, The ore, if it is more valuable in 
silver than in lead, the value to be determined in Mexico, shall come 
in free, is striking terror to the lead miners of the Pacific coast. Con- 
sidering that Mexico is as near the market practically as the Territories, 
i 1 plang our miners on precisely the same plane as the peons of 
exico. 

Give us the assistance which every other portion of the Union has 
enjoyed, and we will grow in strength and wealth and power as we 
are doing, until you will gladly refer to the Territories of the great 
Northwest as sisters; give us the shield under which Pennsylvania, in- 
deed all the East and New England have grown rich, powerful, and 
prosperous, and the Union will be proud of the Northwest. We have 
no vote upon this bill; we are at your mercy; we are protected only 
and entirely by your sense of justice and your disposition to investi- 
gate our needs. Therefore, in the name of justice and in behalf of 
those whose mouths are sealed while their future trembles in the bal- 
ance, I beseech you to protect our Territory from this assault upon its 
youthful industries, 
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*The world is governed too much,” 


REMARKS 
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HON. W. 8. HOLMAN, 


OB INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 1, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With more than $109,000,000 lying idle in the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and a system of taxation in full force that increases that 
enormous sum daily, even while the Government, in the effort to restore 
this accumulation of wealth to the proper channels of industry, is pay- 
ing as high as 27 per cent. premium on its 4 per cent. securities not 
due, is certainly a state of affairs that should arrest the attention of 
the American people. 

And this is the final outgrowth of our financial policy of the last 
twenty-five years! A publicdebtcreated on the basis of paper money, 
greatly inflated by the exigencies of war, being paid at an enormous 

remium in gold before maturity to restore the surplus money col- 
Tected by unnecessary taxation to its proper employment in the busi- 
ness and industries of the country! With such legislation is it a matter 
of surprise that an unexampled centralization of the wealth of this 

country should have occurred ? 

We are therefore confronted by two of the greatest evils that can 
afflict a people, excessive taxation and a surplusof money in the Treas- 

_ury. The former disco industry, takes, in the language of 
Jefferson, ‘‘from the month of labor the bread it has earned,’’ and, 
more than all, destroys the equality in the condition of the people, for 
no power yes devised can so effectually increase the wealth of the few 
and impoverish the many as heavy and prolonged taxation. 

The whole volume of money in the United States on the 5th day of 
last November, gold, silver, and paper, was $1,806.817,165, and there 
was in the Treasury, independent of bullion, $440,404,816, reducing 
the available money in the United States to about $1,366,512,349; and 
yet during the last year, as shown by the report of tne Secretary of 
the Treasury, our people paid taxes into the Federal Treasury to the 
enormous sum of $371,403, 277. 66. 

If labor cries out that the Government has no need for so much 
money, the answer is, the law compels its collection. Taxation never 
lets up; it gives no respite. Year after year labor pays this money into 
the Treasury; the whole working force of over sixty-five million of peo- 
ple are called upon for this tribute. If this money went back again 
in any form to these sixty-five million people it would be all right, 
but it never goes back to them. It goes to a few hundred thousand 
instead of sixty-five million. It creates or enlarges the estates of a 
small number. It crystallizes intoa few large estates. It never again 
reaches the labor by which it was amassed, except in a small degree 
in the form of wages grudgingly paid by those who have secured it 
through the countless channels of taxation. This exhaustive taxation 
goes on without pause. Our fathers escaped it by frugal government, 
and gloried in the contrast between the tax-oppressed people of mon- 
archies and those of free America. The school-boys of thirty-five years 

read in their school-books with astonishment the story told of Brit- 
3 Yet are we not drifting into the old taxing methods from 
which our fathers believed they had forever rescued their posterity? 

The vastness of this sum of $371,403,277.66 is only seen fairly by 
comparing it with the entire actual currency of the United States, that 
is, $1,366,512,349, so that our people, on the basis of $1,366,512,349 of 
money in actual circulation, pay Federal taxes to the amount of $371,- 
403,277.66. The single payment of so vast asum of money on some 
great emergency would not materially affect so great and fortunate a 
people as ours, but this $371,403,277.66 under our present system of 
tariff and internal- revenue taxation must be paid into the Federal 
Treasury every year. It is as remorseless as death. With every revolu- 
tion of the seasons this $371,4U3,277.66, or substantially that sum, if 
the labor of the country can bear it, must be paid into the Treasury. 

The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury presents the follow- 
ing statements of the volume of money in circulation in the United 
States on the Ist day of July, 1886 and 1887, and of money and bullion 
in the Treasury at the same dates: 

CURRENCY CIRCULATION. 


The increase and changes in the circulation among the people of money and 

its representatives, and of money and bullion in the 8 since July 1, 1886, 

nars so extensive and interesting that it is well to here give the following 
es: 


1,366,512, 349 


eee 


Comparative statement showing the changes in the money and bullion held by the 
Treasury from July 1, 1886, to November 1, 1887. 


In Treasury | In Treasury 
July 1, 1886, | Nov. 1, 1887. Decrease. | Increase 
103 
532 
Subsidiary silver 135 
United States notes. 066 
National-bank notes. 980 |.. 
Gold bullion.. 502 
996 
036 
e enen | 472, 991. 300 | 572, 290, 350 | 19, 231,296 | 118,530,346 
Nel intresse E eee. 97,299, 050 


The people of this country can well afford to pause and consider this 
extraordinary state of their affairs. 

It is true that this $440,404,816 of money actually in the Treasury, 
excluding gold and silver bullion and trade dollars, includes the $100, - 
000,000 in gold held for redemption of greenbacks, and includes large 
sums held for actual and possible liabilities of the Government; leaving 
on the Ist day of November, 1887, the sum of $49, 459,361.77 as an abso- 
lute and admitted surplus, which had increased to $55, 258,701.19 on 
aes Ist day of December, 1887, and now exceeds a hundred and nine 
million. 

In 1884 the extraordinary accumulation of money in the Treasury 
was made a matter of public boast by gentlemen who had favored the 
legislation which produced this result! 

Now, sir, let us consider the annual taxation borne by the people of 
the United States for the support of their Federal Government alone. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources for the fiscal year 
1887, as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, were as 
follows: 


From customs. 


From internal revenue. 118, 823, 391. 22 
From all other sources. 85, 292, 993. 31 
r CIE ak SEZ EE ere YU AL LEA AS BSCS Ee 871, 403. 277. 66 


So the fact is that in the fiscal year 1887, with $1,366,512,349 of 
money in actual circulation, the people of this country paid a tax for 
the support of the Federal Government of $371,403,277.66, or nearly 
25 per cent. of the whole. 

Comparing the expenditures of our Government with those of other 
governments, if the tax paid by the people of the United States for the 
support of the Federal Government was the only taxation to which they 
were exposed, the showing would be reasonably favorable to us. It 
would well illustrate the value of republican institutions in the care 
the people themselves display in forbidding unnecessary appropriations 
of their labor for the pretended needs eee 

But the truth is that our fathers in forming the Federal Union con- 
templated only a Government of limited powers, organizing the States 
of the Union into one nation representing them in all foreign affairs 
and regulating commerce between the States and between them and 
foreign nations. Its powers of taxation were carefully limited. The 
taxing power is defined by section 8, Article I, of the Constitution. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Confined to the purposes for which our Federal Union was formed, 
the range of taxation, except as to obligations incident to war, would 
be severely restricted. 

But one of the misfortunes incident to republican institutions is that 
the principles of the greatest value are the most readily perverted. In 
organizing our system our fathers sought to place all the proceedings 
of government, as far as was possible, under the immediate supervision 
of the people; hence our admirable system of local governments, the 
germ of which on this continent was the town meetings of New Eng- 
land. In considering, therefore, the subject of taxation in the United 
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States and other governments we are compelled to confront the fact 
that, while in other governments the national budget expresses in the 
main, and’ in most instances completely, the entire taxation and ex- 
penditure, with us it expresses only the taxation and id ara of 
the Federal Union, while the States of the Union possess the powers— 
except as to Army and Navy—out of which naturally the greatest nec- 
essities for taxation arise. 

Professor Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, a gentleman of mar- 
velous attainments in every field of intelligence, has published in the 
American Almanac and Treasury of Facts for the present year the fol- 
lowing table: 


Debts, revenues, expenditures, and commerce of nations. 


[Compiled from official documents. The figures are for the latest attainable 
years as to each country.] 


Expendi- 


Public debt. Revenue. tones 


Countries. 


Australasia..,.........| 716. 200, 009/117, 531, 504, 565 
Austria-Hungary... 1, 647, 726, 000 55, 832, 499) 63, 148, 850 
Austria proper...... 331 „000, 000/250, 538, 647 
Hun, proper... 501, 803, 800/129, 120, 000/137, 930, 000| 
420, 464, 275| 64, 079, 485| 62, 830, 
21, 925, 000 766,425) 4,477,115 
565, 035, 000 100, 364, 124115, 133, 240 
273, 914,311 „177, 39, O11, 612) 
Chili.. t 129, 543, 691| 35, 064, 350| 50,073,183} 52, 888, 846) 061, 
China........ — 39, 446, 000121, 500, 000110, 230, 400 142, 153, 500 125, 462, 940 
Colombia, U. S. of... 21,589,527) 5,100,400) 3,960,000! 12, 504, 000) „87, 000 
nmark. 54,369, 325) 15,421,150) 16,136,420) 88, 781, 508 46,318,504 
Ecuador. 16, 109, 500 1,693,950) 2,219, 695 6, 000, 000) 6, 193, 641 
Egypt... 518, 625, 840| 45,016, 470| 47, 613, 705 40, 250, 000 51.946. 750 
France 8, 142, 907, 5641755, 515, 300 755, 658, 630| 846, 872, 600 046. 
Germany. 147, 345, 525) 184, 360, 490/156, 562,940) 942,744, 112 701, 029, 410 
German States. . 1,813, 623, 148/282, 439, 697/471, 501, 549 (+) G) 
3,681, 393, 453, 863, 790 149, 983, 7001, 749, 317, 360 1, 343, 335, 085 
125, 360, 225) 16, 265, 000) 17,060,000) 21, 150,343 23, 692, 160 
962,285) 2,962,035) 2,937,115 4, 053, 555 9, 224, 
872, 620, 505/372, 320, 985/366, 329,615 355, 668,862) 424,947,510 
2, 246, 903, 7, 635, 420 832, 845, 730| 515,368,950) 267, 680, 450 
334, 264, 030| 76, 428, 360| 76, 286, 500% 32, 660, 40,729, 910 
162, 737, 650| 30, 625, 000) 26,390,324) 40,285,360) 51,982, 
452, 000, 000) 48, G41, 140) 49, 362, 820| 453, 627,340| 361, 982, 615 
80, 062, $41) 12, 695, 446) 12,305,000; 37, 642, 920 26,941,364 
4,581, 780 1. 200, 000 1,205, 000 1, 308, 420 1, 428, 340 
No debt. 10, 500, 000 9,550,000) 19, 250, 000 11, 300, 000 
242, 500, 7,750,000) 9,600,000) 10,563, 448 7, 458, 328 
476, 440, 328 35,758, 640) 42,426,350) 37, 749.3800 24,026,390 
140, 053, 648) 27, 655, 17,141,650) 59,640,000) 3, 948, 000 
3,680, 944, „415, 813,850 304, 498, 528 394,194,110 
52, 550, 000 S, 821, 10, 468, 255| 10, 218, 885 8,125, 815 
. eee „150, 5, 940, 000 6, 200, 000% 11, 200, 000 
1, 299, 500, p 437, 76, 278. 170 111, 737, 910 126,170,140 
68, 23, 770, 000| 22,958,681) 94, 452,760) 68, 408, 645 
6,540, 210, 10, 025, 751 10, 045, 635 ee 156, 494, 815 
> ere 744, 839, 018 73, 681, 000| 76,662,148) 87,27 58, 272, 475 
United States. .. . . 1,700, 771, 948 371, 408, 277 267, 932, 1 752, 490, 500 752, 180, 902 
Uruguay ..... „330, 401 8,181, 7. 414. 815 25, 275,319 25, 253, 600 
Venezuela... 21, 833,180) 6, 102, 888 7, 88,6750 17,256,389] 19,641,920 
Total debts. 61,919,978, 459 


In Austria-Hungary. In German Empire. 


It will be seen from the examination of this table that there are five 
nations with larger debts than ours, France, the German states, Italy, 
“Russia, and Great Britain; and five with larger revenues, France, the 
German states, Great Britain, India, and Russia; and five with larger 
expenditures, France, Great Britain, the German states, Italy, and 
Russia. 

But the $371,403,277 which the above table shows to have been the 
revenue of the United States in 1887 does not fully express the extent 
of taxation of our country. The last census shows that the sum of 
$312,750,721 was collected under State and local taxation during the 
year preceding the taking of the census, and there is no public state- 
ment showing that since the census was taken the aggregate of our 
local taxation has been reduced. Adding this $312,750,721 of local 
taxation to the $371, 403, 277 of Federal taxation the aggregate certainly 
ought to arrest attention. 

It is clearly seen that our admirable system of State and local govern- 
ment ‘* home-rule’’ opens an almost unlimited field of taxation. This, 
however, isno argument against our system of local governments, for it 
is unquestionably the best that human wisdom can devise; but it sug- 
gests the imperative duty that rest upon the citizen to resist the ever 
active tendency in governments of every form to increase the burden 
of taxation. 

Professor Spofford, in his admirable work to which I have referred, 
issued for the year 1879, says: 

Tue problem of taxation, always of commanding interest in the policy of any 
government, becomes peculiarly so from an American point of view. In this 
country the divided jurisdiction between the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernment of States renders the whole question of taxation a remarkably complex 
one. The citizen of the United States who is taxed to maintain the central 
government which manages foreign relations and legislates for commerce and 


navigation, public lands, pensions, patents, copyrights, currency, and other in- 
terests of national consequence, owes also 2 to a State government 
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which taxes him to maintain a large body of legislative, executive, and judicial 
ofticers, an extensive public-school system, many institutions for the care and 
maintenance of the unfortunate classes, for the punishment of crime, and fre- 
quently for a system of public and internal improvements of great extent, 
besides numerous collateral objects of expenditure. 

But the taxation does not end here. After the citizen has contributed 
his share to the two hundred and forty millions of national expendi- 
ture, and has added to it his contribution to the millions of State ex- 
penditure, he is still further required to contribute his quota to the 
county expenditure, including highways, and the administration of 
justice, besides, in frequent cases, taxes for public buildings, bridges, 
or other objects of county necessity or ambition. But even here the 
much-taxed citizen does not rest; for after he has discharged his obli- 
gation to the United States, to the State in which he lives, and to the 
county in that State to which he belongs, he is still further subject to 
taxation, frequently very onerous, to maintain a city or town govern- 
ment in the place of his immediate abode. 

It sometimes happens, too, that the ambitions or extravagance of 
municipal government far exceeds, in its demands upon the resources 
of the taxpayer, the combined drafts of all the other tax-gathering 
governments, national, State, and county, combined. Nor can the 
much-plundered tax-payer lay the flattering unction to his soul that, 
although his pocket is depleted and his means of living curtailed by 
these complicated contrivances to support what is called government, 
he has, nevertheless, the satisfaction of bearing an influential part in 
making the laws which tax him. 

It has too often happened in the experience of communities, even in 
Democratic America, that so far from the public authorizing the ex- 
penditure which piles up debt, interest, and taxes mountain high, such 
expenditure has been created by irresponsible bodies in the most flag- 
rant abuses of trast and in defiance of the most wholesome restraining 
laws. It is eminently true in regard to the abuses and excesses of 
power by legislators or executive officers that to the tax-payer eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of exemption from oppression. Unless citi- 
zens everywhere take a zealous personal interest in the conduct of gov- 
ernment, and watch with continual scrutiny the levying and expend- 
iture of taxes, whether national, State, or local, they will too often 
find themselves the unwilling victims of unjustifiable and avoidable 
extravagance.” 0 

The American citizen will find in this article on taxation much food 
for reflection, for the very excellence of our system—the divisions of 
political power—leaves it more exposed to the ingenious methods by 
which the property of the citizen who bears the burden of taxation is 
transferred to those who reap the profits of taxation than any other 
system of government. 

In our country, as well as in allother civilized governments, I fear the 
new force that will seek to control the world will be the power of tax- 
ation, «i 

With the mighty advance, in our era, of intelligence, feudalism has 
disappeared; the present generation will see the end of human slavery 
in civilized nations. Under the old order of things direct force divided 
the world into the favored few and the oppressed multitude. 

But the growth of the national debts of the world as presented in the 
foregoing table ought to alarm all men who feel an interest in the ques- 
tion of labor. There are but two well-defined and active forces In the 
field of government—capital and labor. The table shows that the ag- 
gregate debts of the civilized nations amounted in 1887 to the prodi- 
gious sum of $31,919,975,459. The magnitude of this can only be 
measured by comparison. The wealth of the United States and the 
Territories, by the last census, the value of all property, real and per- 
sonal, of this, the foremost of all the nations and occupying the most 
favored portion of the globe, was placed at $43,642,000, 000. 

But even this enormous sum does not fully express the indebtedness of 
the nations, for in the foregoing table the actual indebtedness of the 
United States of $1,700,771,948 is alone stated, while the last census 
shows that the total bonded debt of the States and Territories, counties 
and cities, towns and townships, ete., of the United States amounted to 
$1,117,585,546, 

This indebtedness of the nations is represented by bonds—public se- 
eurities—largely, as in case of the United States, exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that this whole system of public 
debts and public securities is the creation of the present century, and 
its effect on taxation and the burdens of government is a matter of the 
highest moment. The aggregate public debts of all nations was, in 
1870, $17,730,000,000, and in 1883, $27,423,074,682, in 1887, $31,919,- 
975,450, How rapidly are the demands growing that will oppress the 
labor of the world ! 

I have called attention to these facts in this discussion of tariff and 
internal-revenue taxation to arrest, if possible, attention to the fact that 
the underlying forces of all existing political systems threaten through 
this new agency of national debt and taxation to reinstate the old order 
of things (even in our own favored country) in which the few appro- 
priate to themselves the profits of the labor of the many, 

National debts, public securities, mean taxation, for they are value- 
jess without it. The judicial tribunals of all nations and all the forces 
of Government are remorseless in their determination that the integ- 
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rity of public securities shall be maintained. Thereare in every nation 
high motives in the value of public credit that this rule shall be abso- 
lute, hence the only escape from these burdens is in the determina- 
tion of those who must bear the: burden that such securities shall not 
be issued. . 

Increased public expenditures, increased public indebtedness, all men 
know, means increased taxation. I need hardly assert that taxation, 
whether direct or indirect, falls almost exclusively on the productive 
labor of a country in the field and the work-shop, and on the tangi- 
ble property employed. To illustrate this as to State and local taxa- 
tion, under ordinary circumstances the real estate and personal property, 
as shown by writers on political econoiny, of a State, including money 
and all forms of capital, would be about equal in value. Yet investiga- 
tion has clearly shown that real estate as a general rule in this country 
bears three-fifths of the burden or more. In Indiana in 1879 (and I 
am certain the same relation still exists) the assessed value of real estate 
for taxation was $638, 246,860, and the personal property, money, credits, 
public securities, and all were appraised for taxation at $222,362,781. 
So that real estate in Indiana bore 74 percent. of the burden of taxation, 
and personal property, money, bonds, credits, and all bore only 26 per 
cent. of the taxation. 

Besides all this, itis manifest that the great mass of public securities 
issued by States, counties, cities, towns, townships, and parishes, as 
well as by railroad and other corporations, almost entirely escape taxa- 
tion; they readily evade the eye of the assessor; but in addition to that 
a vast amount of these public securities are held by men who almost 
cease to be American citizens, living in the capitals of Europe in such 
opulence and yulgar display of wealth as to dishonor their country, 
and this, too, on public securities that entirely escape taxation. 

It is true that our people with unexampled wisdom have persisted in 
the reduction of their public debt, but it must be remembered that the 
value of the bonds representing this debt, long after they were issued, 
was enormously increased in value by an act of Congress, and the bur- 
den on the tax-payers of the United States correspondingly increased, 
including the extraordinary act which demonetized the silver coinage 
of the United States. Tue two acts, one declaring that bonds the prin- 
cipal of which was payable in lawful money (greenbacks for which they 

were issued) should be paid in coin, the other striking silver from the 
coinage of the country, are certainly measures without precedent, and 
it also should be remembered that this debt of ours, according to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was still on the Ist day of this 
month $1,706,833,377.17, and that the interest on the same last year 
was $47,741,577.25, and sinking fund $47,905, 248. 15. 

I feel therefore justified in calling attention to the extraordinary 
state of public indebtedness and of public securities in America and 
Europe, and the vast burden of taxation this new employment of the 
powers of government will impose on productive labor. I think it is 
obvious that if the intelligent laborers of the world shall consent that 
the governments shall continue to enlarge this new basis for taxation 
as displayed during the last quarter of a century in all nations, the 
8 of the laboring man for competency and independence will 

soon be as hopeless as it was in the darkest period of the feudal age. 


THE SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY. 


Bat the taxing power becomes absolute tyranny when it draws into 
the public Treasury from the countless fields of industry money not 
required for the support of Government and hoards it up. Every dol- 
lar of this useless hoard expresses the reduced comforts of some home, 
the scrimping of some care-worn mother, the wretchedness of some fire- 
side! A surplus in the Treasury! Money of the people drawn from 
their pockets by remorseless taxation and not required for the public 
good! Injustice can go no further! It,has done its worst! 

This surplus not only cripples industry, impoverishes the people, em- 
barrasses trade and enterprise, but it does more, it inflicts an evil on 
Government by provoking extravagance and profligate expenditure, 
which ina Government like ours can only be palliated by an uprising 
of the people demanding reform, but never can be cured. The ex- 
ample for evil is everlasting. 

The presence of the surplus in the Treasury, now exceeding $109,- 
000,000, and daily increasing, notwithstanding large purchases of the 
public bonds at enormous premiums, is fatal to good government and 
prudent legislation. 

Ten years ago the current ordinary expenses of the Government, de- 
ducting the pension-list of $27,963,752.27, was $107,326,433.07. 

In 1887, last year, the ordinary current expenses of the Government, 
deducting the pension-list of $75,029,101.79, was 5145, 161, 500. 93, an 
increase in ten years of 837, 835,067. 32, a sum nearly equal the entire ex- 

of the Government thirty-eight years ago, and yet I assert with 
ect confidence that the Government was better administered in 
878, with an expenditure of 8107, 326, 433.07 (pensions excepted) than 
in 1874, the year of the great increase of salaries, when the current 
ordi of the Government (pensions also excepted) were 
$165,080,570.34, yet the difference in the burden upon the people was 
$58, 580,870.46, a sum greatly exceeding the entire expenses of the Gov- 
ernment only thirty-five years ago. 
In 1878 you had no surplus in your Treasury. 


But I cite this example only to show that a surplus in the Treasury 
renders honest government impossible. Neither the heads of the De- 
partments nor Congress can resist the countless schemes of expendi- 
ture, public and private, always specious and plausible, generally with- 
out merit, working their way into the Treasury, and the member of 
Senate or House who objects to organized systems of public plunder 
becomes in the nation’s Capitol and public press a subject of ridicule 
and denunciation. Statesmanship in this condition of affairs is lavish 
expenditure; economy and honest government is cheese-paring and con- 
temptible! 

So much, sir, as to the existing and ever-growing surplus in the. 
Treasury. 

If we are to have honest government the revenues must be heavily 
reduced. If the countless corrupt schemes now organized to reach the 
fruits of the labor of our people are to be defeated, taxation must be 
reduced, the money not actually needed by the Government must re- 


main in the pockets of the people. 


How shall the revenues be reduced? Both parties agree, as all 
parties have in the past history of the country, that in a time of peace 
like the present the revenues should be mainly raised by tariff duties; 
it is an indirect tax on our people and easily collected; but experience 
has demonstrated that an excise tax, derived from articles of luxury 
which are not indispensable to the comforts of home, such as the arti- 
cles embraced in our present internal-reyenue system from which the 
following taxes were collected last year: 

From AIET wl i686 ao vcca son T᷑eT:—T—T——T“ 
From tobacco. . . * 
From fermenied liquors 
From oleomargarine.... 


From banks not nation 4, 283. 87 
From penalties, eto... 22, 978.70 


III ð A I AENEAN ETU ENN 118, 837, 301. 06 


is cheaply and readily collected. 

Surely if taxation is to be imposed on anything these are legitimate 
objects of taxation. Butin all our history Federal taxation must be a 
matter of compromise. The friends of tariff protection insist that all 
taxation shall be imposed on imported goods; that the tax on spirits, 
tobacco, beer, banks, and all shall be abolished. I admit that only 
extreme protectionists demand this. 

For myself I would only consent to exclude tobacco from the list. 
It stands on different ground from any other article we tax for Federal 
purposes. Itis a raw product of land, a farm product; the producer 
is harassed in disposing of his crop. He can only sell to licensed deal- 
ers. If hesells in the open market he is subject to fines and penalties. 
Surely this is un-American. Besides, tobacco, if a luxury, as is as- 
sumed, is about the only luxury of the great mass of our laboring 
people. It is an article (whether beneficial or injurious) of almost 
universal use. Iam very willing that our native tobacco shall be re- 
lieved from Federal taxation, but I admit I am in favor of a high tax 
on imported tobacco as an article of luxury; but I feel sure that no 
considerable portion of the intelligent people of this country will con- 
sent that the other articles now subject to internal-revenne taxation 
shall be exempt from taxation forthe purpose of keeping up or increas- 
ing the tax on the prime necessities of our homes. 


THE TARIFF. 


Both of the great parties of the country have promised the people to 
revise the tariff. No fair-minded man pretends that a tariff in a time 
of peace should be kept up on the basis of the inexorable demands of 
war. And yet we are considering in a time of peace the revision of a 
tariff exacting a higher rate of duty on dutiable imports than was ever 
before with rare exceptions exacted in our bistory. The average duty 
on dutiable goods under the present tariff is 47. 10 ad valorem and would 
be under the pending bill 40 per cent. ad valorem. Surely this is a 
moderate reduction. 

It is well to keep in mind the rate of duty on imported goods from 
the beginning of our Government. I present the following tables of 
rate of duty ad valorem by decades from 1791 to 1881 and on to 1887. 
The first table, extending from 1791 to 1811, presents, according to the 
form in which the records were then kept, the average ad valorem rate 
on both free and dutiable The other table shows the ad va- 
lorem rate on all importations of free and dutiable goods, as well a3 
dutiable alone, in separate columns down to 1887. Jam indebted to 
Gencral WHEELER for these tables. 


Net imports and duties collected thereon from 1791 to 1887. 


Average ad 
Value of | Amounts of Valores 


Year ending September 30— 
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Net imports and duties collected thereon—Continued. 


Average ad va- 
Value of net imports. Larein enter of 
duty on— 
Year Amounts of 
ended— uty collected. Froo 
Free. Dutiable. Total. Dutia-|\-and 
ble. | dutia- 
ble. 

Per ol. Per ct. 
813. 698, 405 813. 001. 47. 15 30.99 39. 76 
82. 808, 110 38.023, 270.43 47.33 44,22 
265 | 114,776,909 19,941, 000. 29 34.56 17.47 
200,476,308 | 48,626,600.09 | 26.63 21.25 
274,656,325 39, 038. 260, 16 18.84 14. 21 
500, 216,122 | 202, 448, 673. 00 43.95 40. 47 
650, 619, 600 | 193, 800,880.00 | 43.20 20. 78 
716, 213, 948 216. 188. 916.00 | 42.66 30.17 
700, 829, 673 210. 637,293.00 | 42.45 30. 00 
667,575,389 | 190, 282, 836.00 | 41.61 28. 28 
a 667, 579, 580. 178, 151,601.00 | 45.86 30.58 
‘ . 525, 308, 814 189. 410, 448.00 45.55 32.08 
1857 . ... 233,093, 659 | 450,325,322 | 683, 418. 214, 222,310.00 | 47.10 30. 61 


a Nine months. 


It will be seen from these tables that, beginning with anad valorem 
duty in 1791 of 15.34, we had reached in 1887 an average ad valorem 
rate duty of 47.10; dutiable the exact rate, however, is 47.6. 

All parties agree that the revenues shall be reduced. Iam free to 
say thatin my judgment the free-list ought to beenlarged. Lumber, 
coal, salt, and sugar should be placed on the free-list; these are prime 
necessities of the homes of our people, but even here compromise is 
inevitable. The majority of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
in their pending bill reduce the duty on sugar 20 percent. I thinkit 
should be reduced 50 per cent; I should vote the more freely to place 
it on the free-list. A tax of 82 per cent. on sugar ad valorem, an ar- 
ticle of universal use, is, in my judgment, indefensible. The tax 
paid last year by our people on this article used in every home was 
the enormous sum of $58,016,686. I am willing to compromise at a 
reduction of 50 per cent. on sugar, but I think thatsngar, like lumber, 
salt, and coal, should be free. 

The pending bill which proposes an ad valorem rate of tax on dutiable 
goods of 40 per cent., proposes to put certain other articles on the free- 
list, among others paintings and statuary. I am unalterably opposed 
to this. These articles are special luxuries and only found in the homes 
of the rich. There are now in Europe multitudes of gentlemen who 
have amassed imperial fortunes in our manufacturing industries and 
through enormous subsidies we have granted to railroad corporations, 
gentlemen who, after acquiring fortune, spend much time in Europe 
hobnobbing with the European nobility, these gentlemen, as is well 
known, adorn their homes in this country with costly paintings and 
statuary imported from Europe. Are not such articles proper subjects 
for taxation? Surely they are, and the present tax of 30 per cent. is 
a moderate tax, and I hope will be maintained. Wealth, which so 
largely controls our Government ought to beara just portion of the bur- 
den. A reasonable income tax would be wholly just and honest, and 
the time will come when labor will demand it. A 

RAW MATERIAL, 

An important feature of the pending bill is the proposition to place 
the raw materials that enter into man on the free-list. It 
will be remembered that during the late war the exigencies compelled 
extraordinary taxation. The imported raw materials entering into the 
manuſacture of goods were heavily taxed. The manufacturers were 
compelled to pay a heavy internal - revenue tax on the goods they man- 
ufactured. This almost double taxation operated heavily on the man- 
ufacturer, and he, with a fair show of justice, demanded a correspond- 
ing increase of protection. This was especially true of the woolen, iron, 
and steel manufacturers, hence the enormous increase in the tariff tax- 
ation of woolen goods, iron, and steel. Since the war the internal- 
revenue tax on manufactures has been abolished, and itis believed 
that the abolition or reduction of the tax on imported raw materials 
which enter into the manufacture of goods, will justify a large re- 
* duction of the duties on imported goods, especially woolen goods, the 
se , of which is of such especial importance to all classes of our 
People. 

It is a curious fact that wool was at a higher price during the rev- 
enue-tariff period from 1846 to 1860 than at present. The great wool- 
producing sections of this country in the early fature must be New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California, and perhaps Western Texas. 
The high-priced lands of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other States can 
not successfully compete with the free mountain ranges of New Mex- 
3 e er cheap lands of Western 

‘exas—] and climate especial], ted to sheep-raising, especial 
in the production of coarse wools. I re 7 8 

I visited the Navajo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona two or 


three years ago, and was surprised ‘to find in that arid region vast 
flocks of sheep. Those Indians claimed to own four millions of them; 
they were inferior Mexican sheep, for the Indian is not a very good 
farmer or herdsman, but their enormous flocks indicated the capacity 
of that vast region of country forsheep-raising. In that section of the 
Union you find flocks of many thousands of sheep, each flock under the 
charge of a single shepherd and his dog, pasturing upon the free mount- 
ain slopes—the shepherd generally a Scotchman and the owner of the 
flock an English or Scotch capitalist. ; 

When you consider the vast extent of this region of country, specially ` 
adapted to sheep-farming, it is clear that in the early fature the larger 
portion of our wool, especially our coarse wool, will be produced in that 
section of the United States. The wools which are imported are the 
coarse, cheap wools, and now protected at the rate of 2} cents per pound. 
The higher-priced wools, bearing a higher duty, it is clear, will not be 
affected by giving the manufacturer free raw material; and yet it is 
equally clear that every family in the United States will be largely 
e by the large reduction in the cost of woolen goods that must 
follow. 

But with free raw material or reduced duties on wool the duty on 
woolen goods ought to be reduced largely. I am not satisfied with 
the proposed duty of 40 per cent. on woolen goods. Nineteen years 
ago, when the tariff was under discussion, there being at the time sev- 
eral large establishments for the manufacture of woolen goods in South- 
eastern Indiana, I received a letter from the president of the company 
controlling the largest establishment, urging the policy of cheap raw 
material and the reduction of the duty on woolen goods to 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. ‘‘I deem it,” said this gentleman, a leading Republican, 
‘of vital importance to the woolen manufacturing interests of the 
country that the duties on woql, dye-stuffs, and olive-oil be reduced, 
or, indeed, wholly removed, and a general reduction of the duties on 
manufactured woolen fabrics of every description to 25 per cent. ad val- 
orem. Some Congressional action of this kind must be had soon, or 
the looms of the woolen mills of the country must lie idle,” 

Such were the views of a leading woolen manufacturer of Indiana 
nineteen years ago, a gentleman who believed in the policy of protec- 
tion, but who clearly saw the necessities of the times. He saw that 
countries where everything is taxed heavily could not compete with 
countries where the raw material was free. He saw that our heavy 
taxation of raw materials, cheap wools, and the like, drove them into 
the European markets, where they were sold at an almost nominal 
price, which enabled the European manufacturers to under sell our 
manufactured products in our own markets and everywhere else. His 
Wwediction was verified, for within a few years the woolen manufact- 
urers of Southeastern Indiana went down in hopeless bankruptey. 

But I am not satisfied with wool on the free-list and woolen manu- 
facturers protected to the extent of 40 per cent. ad valorem, as proposed 
by the pending bill. It is true that 40 per cent. is a heavy reduction 
on the present enormous duties on woolen goods, but still 40 per cent. 
is an unjust protection to the manufacturer if the producers of wool in 
the interest ef cheap woolen goods are not protected at all. If woolen 
goods are still to bear a tariff tax of 40 per ceut, I will feel it my duty 
to vote for a reasonable tariff on wool, especially if coal and iron ore are 
not placed on the free-list. We of the West must insist that there shall 
be no discrimination against the producers of wool. 

LUMBER, 

I have said it was not my purpose to consider the tariff in detail. 
It has been done already with a bewildering display of figures. But 
to illustrate in a single instance the unjust burdens imposed on pro- 
ductive industry, and the effects of our system of favoritism in legisla- 
tion, I take the single article of lumber. 

We impose a tariff tax of $2 a thousand feet on rough pine-boards. 
This tax can not benefit labor for it will be readily seen that labor will 
cross and recross the line wherever the best wages can be secured, for 
our great forests of the Northwest bordering on the Great Lakes and 
westward as well as eastward are opposite the great forests of Canada, 
Ontario and British Columbia. We granted in former years to railroad 
corporations without price and sold to capitalists for a mere nominal 
price all of the great forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
westward, and now tax every laboring man who builds a house, ora 
barn, or a fence, $2 a thousand feet on the lumber he uses, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the few men we have permitted to monopolize our tim- 
ber lands. 

The loudest demand for protection of lumber comes from the Pacific 
coast, and from Michigan and Wisconsin, from the land grant and rail- 
road corporations, and from men who have monopolized the public lands 
in vast tractsat $2.50 per acre under existing laws, whenit is fully estab- 
lished that the timber on the larger portion of these lands is worth from 
$50 to $100 per acre. Surely these men who have secured under our 
system of legislative favoritism a monopoly of the most valuable por- 
tion of our timber lands as Congressional gifts, or at a nominal price, 
ought not to be permitted to add to their wealth by taxing every man 
who uses lumber, an article so necessary and indispensable to the com- 
forts of human life. 

This lumber taxation is an admirable exemplification of our whole 
system of taxation. We have granted to railroad corporations a large 
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portion of the most valuable forests in the United States, or in the 
world—amillions upon millions of acres now worth $50 to $100 per acre 
for the timber alone. ‘These railroad grants of pine forests in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—strips of timber country from 10 to 20 miles 
in width and hundreds of miles in length, as they appear on maps of 
those States, present the appearance of a vast checker-board! 

Ingenious gentlemen who understood the coming value of these im- 
mense forests seized upon the period of railroad land-grabbing when 
our people in the fervor of patriotism were watching the movements of 
armies instead of the law-making power at this Capitol, and readily ob- 
tained grants of millions of acres of this public wealth, and then these 
successful lobbyists insisted on and secured the tax on imported lum- 
ber at the rate of $2 a thousand feet, thus taxing the whole Northwest, 
indeed the whole people of this country, to increase the value of their 
imperial possessions. 

Let us see how this tariff of 1833 promotes in this field alone the 
special interests of capital at the expense of labor. This tariff of 1883 
imposes a tax of $2 a thousand feet on common pine lumber of uni- 
versal use. But by this same tariff of 1883, now in force, you provided 
specially for three interests in this matter of lumber. ‘* Woods, 
namely, cedar, lignum-vite, lace-wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahog- 
ony, rosewood, satin-wood, and all cabinet woods, unmanufactured,’’ 
come in free of tax. So that all the woods that are used in the manufact- 
ure of articles of luxury and taste are admitted free. In the next place 
logs, round, unmanufactured timber not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided forin thisact, and ship-timber and ship-planking”’ are placed on 
the free-list;and again all *‘ railroad cross-ties’’ are placed on the free-list. 
So, under the present tarifflaw of 1883 all wood used in the manufacture 
of articles of taste or luxury are admitted free. All ‘‘ship-timber and 
ship-planking’’ manufactured by the pauper labor of Canada for the 
benefit of the ship-builders of the Eastern coast are admitted free of 
duty. All ‘‘railroad cross-ties’’ sawed or hewed by the pauper labor 
of Canada are admitted free of duty. But when we propose that the 
farmers and all workingmen of this country who build houses or barns 
or fences shall have their rough boards also admitted free of duty there 
is a burst of indignation from the ship-builders of the Eastern coast, 
who get their lumber free, from the railroad kings, who hold millions 
of acres of your pine forests as a free gift from Congress, and who, un- 
der the present law, import their cross-ties, sawed and hewed by Cana- 
dian labor, free of tax, and from the English and Scotch capitalists who 

in the States of California and Oregon and Washington Territory have 
monopolized vast bodies of your timber lands on the Pacific coast at 
nominal prices, and others who are annually shipping from the Pacific 
coast millions of feet of the products of your forests to the ports of Eu- 
rope from all these and all other great timber- land owners comesa fierce 
and fiery protest against the effort of the farmers and other laboring 
men of the Northwest and elsewhere to get rid of this tax of $2 a thou- 
sand feet on the rough boards they use in their industries! 

Jam glad this clear issue is presented at the very threshold of the 
consideration of this bill. No one subject can better illustrate the real 
position of the great parties as represented on this floor, the Repub- 
lican party, as ever, standing by special interests, the interests of the 
few, the interests of monopoly and corporate power, the Democratic 
party by the interests of the whole people! 

What a commentary this tariff taxation of lumber is on the remorse- 
less cupidity of wealth, what a display of the merciless grasp of capi- 
tal on the labor of mankind even in our great Republic! Lumber! An 
article of universal use, yet more employed by the men connected with 
labor than by men of wealth; a free gift of a beneficent Providence to 
the human race, indispensable to the comfort of human life. Specially 
and heavily tax lumber! This article of universal use must be protected 
by remorseless taxation for the benefit of the wealthy men who by gift 
oF Congress or ata nominal price, have monopolized your magnificent 
forests! Where are we drifting to in this great Republic? 

But beyond all this, will the American people encourage a policy 
that will rapidly exhaust our forests? These forests of ours, under 
our protective policy, are disappearing with fearful rapidity. Have 
gentlemen considered the effect of those forests in regulating the rain- 
fall, atmospheric changes and their influence on the health of our 
people, and the regulating and beneficial influence of those forests on 
the flow of our great rivers? And shall we pay a bounty of $2 a thou- 
sand feet to secure their early destruction? And yet you are expending 
“this very year $10,000 to ascertain how your forests can be preserved ! 
If the forests of Canada or of any other portion of the globe can aid us 
in postponing the evil day when our forests will be consumed, should 
we by giving bounties for their destruction prevent it? 

But the truth is, and the misfortune to the country is, you have to 


. stand by the wealth that demands protection to lumber in the North- 


west and on the Pacific coast, for if you do not they will desert you in 
protection elsewhere! 
AGRICULTURE. 


The census of 1880 put the number of persons engaged in the prin- 
cipal occupations in the United States at 17,392,099. ‘Those engaged 
in agriculture, 7,670,493; in professional and personal services, 4,074,- 
238; in trade and transportations, 1,810,256; in manufacturing, me- 
chanical, and mining, 3,837,112; in all, 17,392,099. So that agricult- 
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ure is still, as it always has been, the leading employment of the 
Ameriean people. Manufacturing industries bave ö sines 
the organization of the Government, but the greatness of our Republic, 
our unexampled progress and developmentas a people, must be attrib- 
uted to our vast domain of fertile lands, salubrity of climate, and va- 
riety of production. It must be considered fortunate that agriculture 
holds so important a place in our Government, for no employment is 
so independent and conservative, while the other great industries, es- 
pecially that of manufactures, are entitled to high consideration, and 
ought to have the fostering care of our Government, surely that of ag- 
riculture, which is the foundation of all, can not be overlooked in any 
system of taxation. 

I have already shown that in our State and local taxation, direct 
taxation, lands bear more than three-fifths of the burden, and it is clear 
that under the present tariff system the farmers bear the greatest bur- 
den without any corresponding benefits. The cost of every article the 
farmer consumes or employs in his industry (except tea and coffee) bear 
heavy taxation, salt, lumber, sugar, every article of iron, steel, or tin, 
crockery, clothing, boots, shoes, ropes, and everything else pays its tax 
into the Treasury. In all these instances with only rare exceptions the 
tax falls directly on the consumer, and those exceptions only occur 
when there is overproduction stimulated by the tariff tax; and then 
(a most unfortunate but natural result of our system) comes in the 
trusts and pools of the manufacturers to stop overproduction, and - 
workingmen are mercilessly turned out of employment. 

The condition of things in this country is anything than encouraging 
to the farmer. I have aiready shown that more than three-fifths of all 
the taxes for the support of State and local governments fall on real 
estate, when in fact it ought not to exceed one-half. 

But when we come to tariff taxation, the inequality is still more ap- 
parent. Every article used by the farmer, every implement used in 
his industry is subject to a high protective duty, and yet the products 
of his labor must compete with the industries of the world, the price 
of his wheat, corn, beef, pork, and all others of his product must de- 
pend on the prices paid in the general markets of the nations, for the 
price of his commodity will be fixed in Chicago and New York by the 
price at European ports, by the foreign demand. 

A large part, a very large per cént., of the products of the farms of 
this country will of course be consumed at home and in the United 
States; but the price of the surplus will always control the price at 
which the products of the farm will be sold in this country. 

The exports from this country last year to foreign markets amounted 
to the enormous sum of $703,022,923; of which $523,073,798 was prod- 
uet of the farm. It had to go abroad for a market, else the reduction 
in price would have been enormous. 

So that while the farmer pays a heavy duty on every article he uses, 
every implement and machine he employs, no matter what, he must 
compete with the markets of the world for the price of his commodi- 
ties. The prices of wheat, pork, beef, cotton, or whatever product the 
farmer may produce, will be regulated, as all men know, by the price 
of the surplus of production in the current markets of all nations. 

Ts it therefore a matter of surprise that the farming interests of the 
West are depressed? This indirect tax can not materially increase his 
home market, for the manufacturers claim that the home market for 
manufactured products is already oversupplied; hence pools and trusts 
to stop production and keep up prices. 

With local taxation resting so largely on the farmer, paying as he 
does a high tariff tax on every manufactured article he uses of wood, 
iron, steel, leather, wool, cotton, hemp, or flax, or in any other form his 
home or industries require, for the benefit of protected industries, is it 
remarkable that farming is unprofitable? 

He sells in a market where values are fixed by the current demand 
and supply of all the nations that export or import commodities, but 
pu every article his farm requires on the basis of a tariff aver- 
aging 47.6 per cent. Of course he can not be prosperous. Farming 
as a matter of course is unprofitable. 

It is no satisfaction to the farmer of the West that he hears of an 
enormous increase of deposits in the savings institutions of the Eastern 
States, of the general prosperity of the manufacturing districts, of the 
vast investments in railroad enterprises and extension of the railroad 
system by which the general wealth of the country is increased; the 
fact remains that the great body of the farmers of the West are not 
prosperous under the present system of taxation, tenants are strug- 
gling for life, and the farmer who controls his own farm can hardly 
make the ends of the year meet. 

The fact is that under the present order of taxation the farmers of the 
West are falling behind and the money-lenders of the East are absorb- 
ing the life-blood of the West. Can anything account for this except 
the effects of high taxation with no corresponding benefit? It is well 
known that the capitalists of the East haye made extraordinary in- 
vestments in the West not only in railroad enterprises but in direct 
mortgage investments on farming lands. 

As to the direct investment of Eastern capitalists by way of mort- 
gage on Western farms, it is impossible to speak with certainty. The 
New York Times estimates these investments in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Kansas, and Missouri in the aggregate at the enormous sum of 83, 422, 
000,090. The St. Louis Republican estimates these mortgages in the 
aggregate at $4,531,000,000. Itis alleged that these statistics have 
been gathered up by the grangers of the Western States. One of these 
reports, and the lowest estimate, places the mortgaged indebtedness of 
Indiana farmers at $398,000,000. It seems to me impossible, or at least 
improbable, that this should be correct; the sum named would reach so 
„large a per cent. of the value of the farms in that great region of our 
country as to render these estimates of indebtedness appalling. 

All of these estimates of the indebtedness of the Western farmers I 
hope and believe are greatly exaggerated, but the fact remains that farm- 
ing under the present state of taxation, State, local, and Federal, is un- 
profitable. The farmers are notgetting ahead. A man who has lived 
all his life as [ have done in the midst of a farming community can 
fully appreciate the effects of heavy taxation on the freeholders of small 
farming estates, 

Thirty years ago these farmers felt no anxiety about taxes; the small, 
direct tax, almost nominal, was readily paid without materially affect- 
ing the income of the farm, and the moderate tariff taxation was scarcely 
felt in the slightly increased cost of the articles purchased, so that after 
the great financial crash of 1839—40 and until 1860, there was a steady 
development and advance in all the industries of this country, includ- 
ing agriculture, without any example in our history. Ourstatisticsand 
census reports of 1850 and 1860 fully confirm this. It was a period of 
moderate taxation, State, local, and Federal, the Federal Government 
depending alone on tariff taxation foritsrevenues. The progress of our 
people and the development of our resources during that period were in 
perfect harmony with our institutions; wealth steadily increased every- 
where in all of the communities of the Union, and it nowhere central- 
ized into great States. It was a period of general, not special prosperity, 
of increased comforts for all, not of great estates for the few. 

History will point to the period of time between 1845 and 1860 as a 
period of unexampled prosperity and solid progress of a whole people, 
and will note that it was a period of moderate taxation, State, local, 
and Federal, and all this notwithstanding the financial crisis of 1857, 
an event that did not even interrupt the general prosperity of the 
country. The friends of moderate taxation may well point to that 

iod and place it in contrast with the high taxation, State, local, and 
ederal, of the last twenty-five years. These twenty-five years have 
witnessed an enormous enlargement of the wealth of this country, but 
high taxation, State, local, and Federal, has centralized this augmented 
wealth into great estates. During a part of this twenty-five years high 
taxation for Federal purposes was the inevitable result of a great war; 
our people met its demands, as became a patriotic people, withont a 
murmur, but high taxes, whether in peace or war, lead to one result 
in all nations, great estates and an impoverished people. 

But when the exhaustive period of inflation incident to the war 
passed, the State and local governments, following the Federal example. 
of lavish expenditure, continued, with the Federal Government, high 
taxation. The natural effects began to appear in agricultural regions. 
With taxation ever remorseless as death, and every article needed on 
the farm raised by high tariff legislation above the natural order of 
things, the farmer with a short crop must borrow money from his 
friends to meet his local taxes, and if crops still fail, or the price of farm 

roducts happen to be low, or the accidents so often incident to human 
ife involving unusual expense occur, he becomes the debtor of a bank. 

How soon interest and excessive taxation, State, local, and Federal, 
each remorseless in their demands, bring on the desperate struggle of 
the farmer to save his home, then comes another failure of crops and 
hopeless despair, then the court and the sheriff, and the once independent 
freeholder, a wife careworn and old even in her youth; with children 
happily only half conscious of their misery, turned out ofa once happy 
home to find shelter at best in the cheerless cabin of a tenant! Such 
are the fruits of high taxation. If this picture is true, and surely it is, 
who can defend the wickedness of taxation that draws from labor more 
than a hundred million dollars to lie idle in the Treasury? State and 
local taxation, oppressive as they are, have at least the manly quality 
of making their open demand on the citizen. 

Indirect taxation exhausts his resources by stealth, but both direct 
and indirect taxation equally exhaust his ability to support his wife 
and children. The world is governed too much.” The truth is, 
government, to which our people and all people pay such deference, is 
being used as a method of taxing the whole people for the benefit of 
the few. If the only purpose of government was to secure the proper 
administration of justice, protect the feeble, educate the children, sup- 
press wrong, carry out in good faith its obligations, and do justice to 
citizens who have imperiled their lives in its defense, the taxes which 
enrich the few and turn the unfortunate freeholder, his wife and chil- 
dren into the public streets would be unknown. 

WAGES, 

As to the wages of American workmen in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the wonder is that their wages are so low, not that they are 
higher than the wages of the less favored nations; and the most mel- 
ancholy part is that while in all our manufacturing districts during 
the last twenty-five years princely fortunes have been made by manu- 
facturers, the great body of laboring men, whose skill, intelligence, and 
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labor have built up these excessive fortunes, have remained compara- 
tively poor, not even with independent homes in multitudes of cases 
for their wives and children. Does this speak well for the system? 

It is said that protection has reduced the price of manufactured 
articles in iron, wood, and everything else; if so, how could reduced 
prices increase the capacity of the manufacturer to pay better wages— 
even if it were true, which it certainly is not, that the capacity of the 
manufacturer to pay better wages secured better wages; for if that were 
true how could it happen that the manufacturers in countless instances 
in our past experience acquire overgrown estates, while the skilled 
workmen remain comparatively poor ? 

The fact is that the productive power of labor by the increased intel- 
ligence of laboring men and the marvelous inventive skill of American 
mechanics and the enormously increased facilities of transportation 
has immensely reduced the price of manufactured goods, not only in 
the United States but throughout the world. I am not entering into 
detail; but toillustrate the astonishing increase of the productive power 
of labor and the corresponding decrease in the price of manufactured 
commodities, I take a single article as reported by your Bureau of 
Statistics. It simply illustrates the difference between hand produc- 
tion and that of skilled labor with machinery: 


Relative production, value of product, and earnings of a spixner using 
hand and power machinery. 
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With such results of inventive skill, increased intelli 
ing men, reduced cost of transportation, the wonder is that labor is 


nce of labor- 


not better paid and that the cost of manufactured is not more 
greatly reduced. Who, then, gets the profit of the inventive skill and 
increased intelligence of American workmen? Not the workmen, for 
they are still poorly paid. No, sir; the skillful capitalists, not skilled 
labor, under our system monopolize the profits which ought to inure 
to labor. 

All men see that there is something radically wrong in the present 
order of things. The intelligent skilled workmen in the United States 
turn out vastly more products than the workmen of any other country. ` 
This is clearly established. They are entitled to far better wages than 
are paid elsewhere, yet whenever a body of American workmen 
strike for fair play and reasonable wages, new men, often undoubtedly 
brought into the country in defiance of a law inaugurated by a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives making such importation a penal of- 
fense, are made to partially supply their places, defended by an armed 
force; combinations, trusts, and pools are formed in every field of man- 
ufacturing industry to reduce production and keep up prices, turning 
multitudes of men ont of employment and inflicting untold misery on 
their wives and children; and the labor employed in agriculture, the 
greatest of American industries, is unprofitable and the laborers in its 
great field poorly paid. Labor nowhere fairly participates in the measure 
of prosperity it creates. 

And yet great private estates are multiplying in our manufacturing 
districts. 

But it is claimed that high taxes will give the farmera home market 
for his products by increasing the number of consumers. But this is 
for the present period manifestly delusive. Manufacturers in every 
field of the manufacturing industries are even now complaining of over- 
production, and organizing trusts and pools on every hand to limit pro- 
duction and keep up prices, and yet the number of farmers steadily 
increase. Every year witnesses the opening up of vast regions of the 
virgin lands of our great Territories into productive farms. 

The farmers can not form trusts or pools to limit production; the men 
engaged in an employment so dependent on the blessings of Providence, 
happily for mankind, can not resort to artificial methods of regulating 
production. Their numbers are too great to justify combination; their 
dependence on the forces of nature and the favor of the Father of man- 
kind is too great to justify methods which would control and regulate 
the production of food for the human race. Providence and human in- 
dustry must combine in agriculture, and Providence gives no coun- 
tenance to trusts and pools to enrich the few and impoverish the 
many ! 

Besides all this, the farmer is and always has been his own master. 
His farm supplies the wants of his family, and the price of the surplus, 
the measure of his gain, must as a general rule depend on the supply 
and demand for his commodity in the markets of the world. I there- 
fore submit that the farmer, who bears the greater burden of State and 
local taxation, who is a large consumer of the products of manufactur- 
ing industries, the price of whose products is regulated and controlled 
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by the demand andsupply of agricultural products in the general mar- 
ket of all countries, who can only secure at best after years of patient 
labor a modest competence, ought to be considered in arranging any 
system of indirect taxation. The tariff tax on lumber, salt, farming im- 
plements indispensable to his farm, woolen and cotten goods, boots, 
shoes, and sugar for his family certainly ought not to be greater than 
the demands of his Government economically administered may re- 
quire. None of these articles of prime necessity should be taxed 
merely to enlarge the fortunes of men engaged in more favored indus- 
tries. Yet all of the articles I have named beara taxation never known 
in this or perhaps any other country for any considerable period, in a 
time of profound peace. 

It is an extortion and robbery to compel that large portion of our 
people engaged in agriculture to pay a tax not required by the neces- 
sities of their Government, to promote the prosperity and enlarge the 
wealth of men engaged in more remunerative employments than their 
own. 

This country of ours has become one of the wealthiest of all coun- 
tries, Its natural resources are such as to render it absolutely certain 
that the wealth of the American people will at an early period greatly 
surpass that of any nation of ancient or modern times. With this 
wealth well diffused the future would be secure. During the first 
seventy-five years of our Government under just and equal legislation 
there was a steady and wholesome increase of wealth; it was displayed 
in the steady increase of happy and prosperous homes; no opportunity 
for great estates could be found in such legislation, but during the last 
twenty-five years the exigencies of a great war demanded extreme leg- 
islation for the most patriotic purpose that could inspire a people, the 
life of a republic. 

Under the shelter of this uprising of the people for the Union began 
the legislation which has changed completely the condition of our 
affairs. The advantages to wealth secured under the vast demands 
of that period have been maintained until the present hour; and more 
than that, by way of illustration, the income tax which in 1866reached 
the sum of $72,982,160, and taxes on man and corporations 
have been entirely ed, relieving capital interests entirely from 
Federal taxation, leaving the burden to rest on productive labor. Dur- 
ing this period a form of wealth to which I have referred, almost un- 
known in former years, was developed, publie securities, Federal, State, 
and local, and it should be added the vast body of securities recognized 
by the courts as public securities, issued by the great corporations of 
this country. All of this wealth which enters so largely into the in- 
creased te wealth of the nation in the census of 1880 isa form 
of wealth in direct antagonism to the current wealth of the nation, as 
expressed in former years, for it is a wealth that rests directly on labor, 
. and ceases to be wealth unless upheld by labor. 

Of the thousands of American citizens of princely fortunes, now re- 
siding in Europe in elegant luxury, Iam sure you will not find a single 
American farmer, and shall the American farmer be excessively taxed 
to enlargetheirovergrownestates? Among those gentlemen of princely 
estates you will find the men who have skillfully and in most instances 
unscrupulously monopolized your magnificent forests, land grants, salt 
and sugar productions, and great manufacturing industries. Under the 
present order of things the men who labor, whether on the farm or in 
the workshop, hardly keep the wolf from the door, while the men who 
enjoy the profits of the system riot in excessive wealth. 

Taxation and land monopoly are the two forces which in all the 
centuries have in Europe destroyed the natural equality of mankind 
and filled the land with palaces and huts. The taxation in our coun- 
try necessary to support an honest and frugal government and enable 
it to meet all of its obligations never has and never will oppress our 
people. Confined to such purposes, even with the most just and liberal 

ition of the claims of citizens who have imperiled their lives 
in the public defense and their widows and orphan children, equitably 
and justly applied, with wealth on the one hand and labor on the 
other bearing a fair and reasonable portion of the burden, the taxation 
necessary to support this Government would be unfelt; it would scrimp 
the comforts of no home, sadden no fireside. 

But the American people now stand face to face with the fact that 
within the period of a single generation a great change has occurred in 
the forces that control their public affairs; that forms of property al- 
most unknown in former years, stocks and bonds of powerful corpora 
tions, public securities of Federal, State, and local governments, 
property which, resting for its value directly on all the productive in- 
dustries of the country in a very large degree, escapes all forms of tax- 
ation, now constitute a vast portion of the aggregate wealth of the 
United States; that the issue now upon us is whether this Government 
shall represent the powerful corporations and great private estates into 
which this form of wealth naturally centralizes or the republican sim- 
plicity of the t masses of our people. The former encourages the 
dazzling embellishments, the extravagance and luxury in government 
which are always incident to great estates, because all these tend to 
strong government, under the shelter of which overgrown estates only 
feel secure; the latter demand the dignified simplicity of republican 
institutions, that the greatness of the nation shall be seen 5 
piness and prosperity of its people, and not in the splendid ish- 


8 which only express the measure of taxation labor is compelled to 
endure. 

Every friend of his country and of mankind will cling to the hope 
that the ever-growing intelligence of the American people will be found. 
more than sufficient to counteract the unfriendly forces which have 
grown up in our midst of excessive wealth and great estates, hitherto 
in all the history of the world fatal to republics. s 

But it is absolutely certain that in the midst of the carnival of luxury 
and extravagance incident to the vast accumulation and centralization 
of wealth which our legislation has encouraged during the last quarter 
of a century, with their natural allies, corporate power and great special 
interests ever seeking to bend legislation to their own ends, if the Ameri- 
can people intend to maintain the supremacy of their free institutions 
they must at least see to it that by compelling moderate taxation and 
reasonable expenditure their Government remains honest and frugal. 


The Tariff. 


SPE E OH 


or 


HON. JONATHAN H. ROWELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 20, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been a favorite war-cry of the Democracy to 
accuse the Republican party of a friendship for monopolies and to pre- 
tend an exalted regard for the common people; and yet every Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency since 1860 has been taken from the 
State of New York, and with express reference to obtaining the friend- 
ship and support of the money power of that State. Its chances for 
success in a national campaign depend upon the vote within twenty 
miles of Tammany Hall, a vote now, as in the past more under the 
control of monopoly power than all the remaining votes in the entire 
Union. 

It is an open secret that the party is now in executive control of the 
nation because of the friendship of the money powers of New York City 
for its candidate, or rather for the Secretary of the Treasury selected be- 
fore the election. 

It is current history no longer open to dispute that every important 
executive act of the present Administration has been in the interest of 
this same moneyed power. 

Your President-elect sounded the alarm and proclaimed impending 
disaster from the further coinage of silver before he had taken upon 
himself the obligation of his high office in the interest of this same 
power, in whose ranks only was there any demand for action. In the 
same interest there was a cessation of payment of the interest-bearing 
debt of the Government for ten months after the Administration came 
into power, in order that the accumulations in the Treasury, including 
the $100,000,000 gold reserve, might be used for paying off and can- 
celing the back currency of the country according to the recom- 
mendation of the Administration through the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Tn its interest was the value of national bonds enhanced as a secu- 
rity for Government deposits by order of the Administration. 

In its interest came the suggestion of doubtful power to purchase 
bonds and the deposit of $60,000,000 Government currency in the na- 
tional banks, upon deposit of this security, so enhanced in security 
value, and so increased in market value, by direct act of the Admin- 
istration. 

In the interest of this same power the will of Congress has been ig- 
nored and defied in the refusal to exercise the authority ted by 
Congress to settle the fisheries question and to use the surplus in pur- 
chasing our outstanding interest-bearing debt. 

In the reclassification of imported articles so as to lower the duty, 
or transfer to the free- list, the same interest has been consulted. 

Even in dealing with the cattle-men occupying Indian lands, and in 
neglecting all efforts to secure for settlement the Oklahoma country, 
this same interest has been tenderly guarded. In hostility to all pen- 
sion legislation, the Administration has listened only to the voice com- 
ing from the great money centers, and has turned a deaf ear to the cry 
which has come up from every other section of the country. To cover 
the tracks which all lead to Wall street, this new cry about trusts is 
raised by the President and dinned into our ears by his subservient 
followers. 

Now, the only trust which existed in this country prior tothe advent 
of this Democratic Administration was the Standard Oil Trust, a trust 
which need fear no attack from the national Administration until the 
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present Cabinet is reconstructed and the chief adviser in the kitchen 
Cabinet is deposed. 

With the advent of this Administration came a brood of trusts. 
Why justat this particular period Ido not know, unless it was because 
of a knowledge that the Treasury would furnish an unlimited amount 


of money to sustain them, and that at least one Cabinet minister would | sh 


watch carefully after these interests. 

It is a coincidence that they have come and that they appear to flour- 
ish, and that the only attempt to put an end to them has come from 
Republican Legislatures. 

Now, in my judgment there is no more direct connection between the 
tariff and trusts than there is between the tariff and the weather. 

The true, most powerful trusts in this country are admittedly out- 
side of any tariff influence. Success in the oil trust without a tariff 
demonstrates the possible success of every other kind of trust without 
reference to tariff, and demonstrates the other fact that human inge- 
nuity has discovered a new method of defrauding the people, which 
requires of State Legislatures vigorous criminal laws to punish the per- 
petrators of the fraud, and that is all there is of the question. 

In this country, as in all others, selfishness is always trying to erect 
barriers against the sharp competition which cheapens prices and lessens 
profits. Combinations of some kind are as old as civilization, but inas- 
much as combinations to enhance prices and limit production are against 
public policy, and therefore not enforceable at law, they have never 
been able to maintain existence for any considerable time. As fast as 
formed and in working order, enterprise and new competition breaks 
them up, force the discovery of cheaper methods, and lead to cheaper 
prices, except in cases where there is the protection of patents, or in 
railway transportation lines haying exclusive control of a section of 
the country. 

The other exception is in great lines of imports, where competition 
can not so readily enter; and soit has always happened that the people 
always pay exorbitant prices for imported goods which do not come 
into competition with domestic production. 

These modern trusts are simply a new discovery of a way to prevent 
members of the combination from drawing out when self-interest other- 
wise would induce them to do so. 

By transferring the ownership of the property to trustees the indi- 
vidual owner abdicates power over his own. It no longer remains a 
matter of free will to remain in or goout. The pool becomesself-oper- 
ating, and avoids the dangers of going to pieces, which have charac- 
terized all other attempts at combination; and hence the danger and 
the requirement of vigorous Jaw to break them up and restore the era 
of competition. 

But it does not lie is the mouth of a free-trader to oppose them. 
Hands off! is his war-cry. Let men do as they please with their own. 
No interference of the law to direct the course of trade or to encourage 
the development of industries. 

Let nature’s law work out our salvation, is the demand of the free- 
trader as it is the cry of the trust-builder. 

They ask for no corporate franchise, because that would necessitate 
a limitations. All they ask is that the law should keep its hands 
off. 


Why may I not convey my property to a trustee to be operated for 
my benefit, or why may not all others having a-like kind of property, 
if it is no public concern what I do with my own—where I buy and 
where I sell—or whether those great industries upon which the com- 
fort and happiness of the people depend flourish in one country or 
another? 

We who believe in protection believe in it for all the people for whom 
we have power to legislate, and that means protection from being driven 
out of business by unequal competition from foreign countries or from 
unequal competition by trusts, whether foreign or domestic, and there- 
fore we believe in the efficacy of law to accomplish the end sought. 

We say to the foreign competitor, ‘‘ You shall pay for the privilege 
of entering our markets when our own workmen are capable of sup- 
plying those markets,” and we say to the builders of trusts who seek 

y a combination of capital to keep all others out of business that 
Four act shall be declared a crime against the people.” 

Custom-houses for our foreign rivals and jails for our domestic ene- 
mies of free participation in all the privileges of a free country is Re- 
publican doctrine, by which we will abide and appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the people for our vindication. 

The language of the platform upon which we go to the people will 
not need an interpreter nor a declaration that the words we use do not 
mean what they plainly say, but have an occult meaning only to be 
interpreted by the man whom we have consented to consider infallible. 

When we charge our shortcomings upon a minority, as you of the 
other side of the House are constantly doing, and as your national 
convention has recently done, it will be time for us to acknowledge 
our inability to understand and provide for the needs of the Govern- 
ment; but until then it ill becomes the majority of the House to charge 
upon us and the principles we advocate friendship for trusts and mo- 
nopolies, for this charge will deceive nobody. As you are free-traders 
and we protectionists, let us have a fair contest before the people, and 
abide the result. 


` 
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Our labor is honorable in the eyes of every American citizen; and as it lies 
at the foundation of our development and progress, it is entitled, without affec- 
tation or hypocrisy, to the utmost regard. The standsrd of our laborers’ Jife 


ould not bẹ measu: by that of any other country less favored, and they are 


entitled to their full share ofall our advantages. 


* * * * * * 


The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treas- 
ury through the perversion of governmental powers. These things can and 
should be done with safety to all our industries, without danger to the oppor- 
tunity for remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and with benefit 
to them and all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and in- 
Sanne the measure of their comforis.—Message of Grover Cleveland, December, 

ae 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL DIBBLE. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 11, 1888, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxationand simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. DIBBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The line of my special duty in this House has not 
led me to an investigation in detail of all of the various items proposed 
in tariff legislation. In the first instance that task is imposed upon 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and the great body of the members 
of the House have the opportunity of passing upon their action when 
the billis read by paragraphs and sections in Committee of the Whole. 
But the subject of tariff reform is one which commands the serious 
attention of every American citizen, and in common with my fellow- 
members of this body I have devoted to it much of reflection and ob- 
servation in the past as well as in the present Co And Iam, 
gratified to observe, from the attention which has been given to this 
debate by the representatives of the people, that the American Congress 
regards it, and justly so, as the vital question of the hour. I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that this great issue will be considered and decided when 
we come down to the details of the propositions before this Committee of 
the Whole; not in a partisan orsectional spirit; not simply for the sake 
of man ing campaign documents to send out amongst our constit- 
uencies to influence their votes pending an election; but let us hope that 
it will be treated in that broad spirit of statesmanship which ts the 
representatives of the American people assembled to discuss and decide 
grave issues affecting the prosperity of our common country from one 
end of it to the other. 

There are various responsibilities, sir, in relation to this subject. The 
Executive, in the exercise of his undoubted prerogative, has communi- 
cated his views upon it to the Congress in a message so clear and pre- 
cise in every expression that I have been startled and surprised at the 
way in which its contents have been misinterpreted in the debate upon 
the floor; and if the limited time allotted me permits I will submit for 
the consideration of this committee some of the remarks of the Presi- 
dent in his message which cover its salient points and indicate unerr- 
ingly his position, which has met with so favorable a response in every 
section of the Union. 

HOME INDUSTRIES NOT ASSAILED, 

But our duty in the consideration of a proposition to reduce taxation 
is a very different one from his. Under the very first clause of the 
Constitution all legislative power“ is vested in Congress, and it be- 
comes our responsible prerogative, in view of the peculiar circumstances 
of emergency which now surround us, to bring forward, to discuss, to 
amend wherever necessary, and finally to pass a tariff bill during the 
first session of the Fiftieth Congress. And while there is no measure 
covering so wide a field as a general revenue bill which may not be im- 
proved in some particulars in the Committee of the Whole, composed 
of all of the members of the House and representing every part of our 
broad land, yet I can not see how any one can fail to support the gen- 
eral proposition upon which the present bill is based—that the tax re- 
duction to be made is not to inflict any material injury upon any home 
industry nor destroy any of the infant or aged manufacturing enter- 
prises of the American people. 

We have heard to-day, in the eloquent and carefully prepared ad- 
dress of my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], who has just 
preceded me, a historical recital of the policy of this Government on 
the tariff question as he interprets it; and he has endeavored to bring 
up as a precedent for our present guidance the action of Congress in the 
early days of the Republic, when we had just secured the right of self- 
government and had wrested our political independence from the grasp 
of British tyranny, but were weak in resources and at the mercy of 
foreign powers for almost every manufactured article of prime neces- 
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sity. He refers to the fact that one of the early acts of the first Ameri- 
can Congress was for the encouragement of manufactures by a tariff 
law. Why, Mr. Chairman, what were the conditions then as compared 
with the situation now? Then the manufacturing enterprises of the 
country were not even in their childhood; they had not yet been born; 
they had not yet become infant industries. What is the condition to- 
day? We find factories all over this broad land, so prosperous and 
thriving that not only are they able to stand alone, but, sir, under the 
operation of the present tariff law, these industries are drawing from 
the people by indirect taxes larger amounts than are necessary to sus- 
tain them. h 
THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I may as well say here tnat in 
levying taxes under our Constitution there is ample room for such in- 
cidental protection as our manufacturers actually require under the 
provisions of a strictly revenue tariff; that a tariff levied for revenue 
only, if you please, has room in it for all requisite incidental protec- 
tion, so heavy are the demands for the ordinary maintenance of the 
Federal Government. And neither does the President in his message 
nor does the Committee of Ways and Means in its report propose to 
strike a blow at American industries or to imperil American manu- 
factures, Let us see what the President says. In speaking of the 
tariff he uses these words in his message: 

It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this taxation, It must be 
extensively continued as the source of the Government's income, and in a re- 
adjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in manufact- 
ure should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of our manufact- 
urers. It may be called protection or by any other name, but relief from the 
hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised with especial 
precaution against imperiling the existence of our manufacturing interests. 

And a similar tone pervades the entire message. In discussing the 
questions of labor and of wages, when ascertaining from the statistics 
of the last census that out of seventeen millions of laboring population 
there are but little more than two millions and a half who enjoy the 
benefits of the protection which the tariff affords, he distinctly states 
that there should be no disposition to press the argument that because 
protected workingmen constitute a minority of labor they should give 
way and be sacrificed for the greater number of laborers who have no 
such protection. On the contrary, he uses these words, which are plain 
and emphatic in their meaning: 

There should be no disposition to answer such suggestions by the allegation 
that they are in a minority among those who labor, and therefore should forego 
an advantage in the interest of low prices for the majority; their compensation, 
as it may be affected by the operation of tariff laws, should at all times be scru- 
pulously kept in view. 

But the President does say in his message that under the operation 
of the present law, instead of such protection as arises incidentally from 
a revenue tariff, such as secures to capital and labor engaged in manu- 
facturing, orfarming, or otherindustry, that reasonable protit which the 
citizen should have in return forhis toil or his investment, there is given 
undue and exorbitant advantage of one industry over another, and there 
have been excessive profits derived from capital invested in overpro- 
tected enterprises; and the objection to those enormous profits is that: 
they have been unjustly taken from the pockets of the consumers of 
the country. That position is distinctly taken, and is sustained by ex- 
isting facts. For while under thissystem the Government has not paid 
any bounties directly to these industries from the Treasury of the 
United States, yet our fellow-citizens who are consumers have been re- 
quired to pay directly to manufacturers prices largely in excess of rea- 
sonable profits on their several industrial products, because high duties 
prevented any competition from abroad. 


THE AMERICAN CAPITALIST, THE AMERICAN WORKMAN, AND THE AMERICAN 
CONSUMER, 


Tn fact, sir, there are three parties interested in the rate of duty to 
be imposed on any article imported, whose interests we should care for 
in our legislation. They are the capitalist at home, the home work- 
man, and the home consumer. The capitalist should have a fair return 
for his investment, the workman should have good wages for his labor, 
and the consumer should have protection from overcharges by means 
of speculative combinations and corners, or by reason of such obstrue- 
tions as shut off all foreign competition. And where duties imposed 
are higher than the difference of wages here and abroad, and any other 
disadvantage which standsin the way of the domestic producer in com- 
parison with the foreign producer, then all of the excess is solely in the 
interest of the home capitalist, at the expense of both the workman 
and the ordinary consumer, for the capitalist does not share his spec- 
ulative or extra profits with his employés. Therefore, wherever such 
duties exist they should be reduced simply to such a figure as will 
cover the difference of cost of production here and abroad. As to es- 
tablished industries, this is the practical rule invoked by the President 
in the clearest and most unmistakable terms. I read again from the 
message: 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to ne- 
cessitate or justify either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the 
lessening of his wages; and the profits still remaining tothe manufacturer, after 
n necessary readjustment, should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the in- 


terests of his employés either in their opportunity to work or in the diminution 
of their compensation. 


THE SURPLUS. 
And now, sir, let us consider the surplus. Not only are consumers 


required to pay bounties to tlre manufacturers, but the effect of these 
extravagant duties is to accumulate money in the Treasury faster than 
it can be paid out, and the Government becomes a miser, hoarding the 
money that should be in circulation, as the medium of exchanges trom 
day to day, and stringency of the money market is the result. And 
yet, Mr. Chairman, with this disastrous effect upon the country, with 
the surplus accumulating in the Treasary, and the consequent reduc- 
tion and diminution of the currency available forcirculation from hand 
to hand among the people, to stimulate the business of the country, 
with the necessity for reducing these duties and removing this inordi- 
nate protection, it is not proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to say to those industries which have been thus overfed and 
overprotected, You have had too much in the past; the consumers 
and the country at large have suffered by it; now because you have 
had too much in the past you shall have too little in the future.” 
Not at all. Such is not the spirit of the President's message; such is 
not the proposition of the bill submitted by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
THE MILLS BILL NOT A FREE-TRADE MEASURE. 

The proposition now pending permits the manufacturer to retain the 
excessive profits already acquired, and neither by legislation nor other- 
wise is it proposed here that any one of these favored ones be brought 
to penury or hankruptey; and yet with all this forbearance the cry is 
echoed and reiterated from the other side of this Honse that a crusade 
is made against the manufacturing interests of the country. I have 
been amazed, sir, to hear gentlemen of the Republican , gentle- 
men whose attentive industry leads me to believe that they have read 
the President's message carefully—I repeat, sir, I have been astonished 
at hearing them speak of the President’s message as a free-trade docu- 
ment; and I have thought, Mr. Chairman, that they would hardly 
have the temerity to publish as an appendix to their speeches the docu- 
ment they have so misconstrued, and let their constituents judge for 
themselyes. Let the President speak for himself. This is his lan- 
guage: 

Our pr toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It isa condition which confronts us—nota theory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advant which we award our 
home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should not be 
contemplated, The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and the per- 
sistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the people from 
unjustand unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called 8 is mis- 
chicyous and far removed from any consideration for the public good. 

And, sir, the spirit of the Mills bill, as the proposal of the Committee 
on Ways and Means is called, and the disposition of the Democratic 
party in this House furnish no justification for the assertion that it is 
proposed to pass a free-trade measure. We must realize, Mr. Chairman, 
as all business men must realize, that the country has been under a 
policy of protection, and whatever may be the individual views of mem- 
bers of this House, whatever theories may be entertained about free 
trade“ or ‘‘ protection,“ whatever private views may prevail on the 
constitutional and economic questions in the abstract, there is a prop- 
osition upon which all can heartily agree, and it is this: that in a 
measure affecting the industries of the country, steps taken in correc- 
tion of existing evils must be gradual and moderate, so as not to pro- 
duce shock and consequent disasters. It must be borne in mind that 
we are not originating a policy for a government at the beginning of 
its career. Wearesimply taking the country as it is to-day, with re- 
gard to the present adjustment of its economic relations; and true 
statesmanship, in my judgment, consists in always approximating to 
something better, while we are trying to get, step by step, a perfect 
system, 

‘4 REPUBLICAN PROPOSITIONS, 

Such is the proposition of the majority asit is submitted to this Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Let us compare it with the proposition which 
has been developed in this debate by the other side. What is their 
proposition? While they have not introduced a bill, their programme 
has been fully outlined in the remarks of one after another, showing 
that there has been consultation and the resulting concert of action; 
and yet it seems tome that it does not command their own united sup- 
port, for I observe that their speeches may be divided fairly into two 
classes—first, those speeches which are full of tirades against the Presi- 
dent’s message and the Mills bill on the mistaken assumption that 
they are free-trade measures; and, secondly, those speeches which pro- 
pose such details as the most of the gentlemen on the other side agree 
to as the proper legislation on this subject. Let us consider, then, the 
only legislative proposition advanced by the Republican side of the 
House. It was dwelt on yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. YARDLEY], and to-day by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR], who preceded me. First, a reduction of the internal-revenue 
tax. Well, so far as that is concerned, the proposition of the majority 
also embraces a reduction of the internal-revenue tax of between twenty 
and thirty millions, as well as a reduction of tariff duties. 

WHO ARE FRIENDS OF THE TARIFF? 

And perhaps it may be proper just here, before proceeding further in 
the comparison I am pursuing, to notice a remark that has been heard 
frequently in this discussion, that the tariff should be revised only by 
its friends. I for one am not willing to concede to gentlemen of the 
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other side the position they have always so boastfully claimed of being 
the only friends of the tariff system. I am one of those who believe 
that a tariff is to be, and ought to be, the main source of the Federal 
revenue. I have been educated in the school of strict construction of 
Federal powers, and when I find that the Constitution of the United 
States forbids the States from levying customs duties without the con- 
sent of Congress, and provides that the net proceeds shall be paid into 
the Federal Treasury, the conclusion is irresistible to my mind that 
the fathers, when surrendering customs duties to the exclusive control 
of the General Government, intended that in all other fields of taxation 
the concurrent jurisdiction of the several States to raise revenue for 
local purposes should never be impaired by the methods of rutsing 
money for Federal purposes. 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 

As a States-right Democrat, I hold that the States have need of the 
other sources of revenue, and especially the impoverished States of the 
South, and that the General Government should exercise its power in 
this direction only in times of great emergency, such as war or public 
calamity. But, Mr. Chairman, the entire abolition of internal taxes is 
not proposed by either party. If we were going to lay taxes anew, who 
would now propose to levy a direct or internal-revenue tax? But the 
same principle applies here as is applied to reduction of the customs. 
We find a condition of affairs existing in which this tax is already upon 
us. Ifitistobe reduced or abolished, it should be done by steps. The 
Committee on Ways and Means have tendered to us a reduction of in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, in accordance with this principle, which, in my 
humble judgment, is the statesmanlike way of dealing with this sub- 
ject. It is probably enough to meet present requirements, and it leaves 
room for a moderate and substantial reduction of customs duties, to 
eorrect crying evils which bear much more heavily upon the consumers 
than the internal-revenue taxes. So that, so far as the reduction ot 
internal revenue is concerned, it is merely a question of degree. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. And of time. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Methinks, Mr. Chairman, that possibly the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House may ask for a larger reduction of 
the internal-reyenue side of this tax business, not simply for the sake 
of getting rid of internal taxation, but because that method of tax re- 
duction will leave less room for us to correct the evils of overtaxation 
arising under the present customs laws. They desire to take more of 
the internal revenue away, in order to get the surplus reduced without 
taking away any of the excessive protection enjoyed by the over-fa- 
vored industries under the tariff. 

THE REPUBLICAN SCHEME SECTIONAL. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after this digression, let us return to the propo- 
sition of the other side, for tax reduction. I have shown that both 
parties favor a reduction of internal taxes; now let us see what is the 
policy of the Republican party in regard to tariff reduction. They say 
that they will reform the tariff also, and let us consider their proposi- 
tion for such reform. Where do they propose to touch the customs? 
Do they touch anything that will affect all parts of the country alike? 
Do they select some industry, which is wide-spread, extending from 
Maine to Texas, from Oregon to Florida? It seems not, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have heard from the Republican side of the House suggestions 
as to reductions in the revenue derived from the tariff, but I have 
heard such suggestions only in relation to Southern products—the 
sugar of Louisiana and the rice of the Carolinas and Georgia. Is that 
the proper spirit, I ask in all kindness, is that the spirit in which, 
actuated by motives higher than mere partisan bias, we should ap- 
proach a great economic question? 

Suppose I concede, for the sake of argument merely, that these in- 
dustries are overprotected. I do not concede this in fact; and if time 
permit I think I can show to every unprejudiced memberof this House 
that these industries are not excessively protected; and I shall endeavor 
to do so in print, under the indulgence of the House, if I find I have 
not time to do so on the floor; but admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that they are overprotected industries, are they the only favored 
ones in the country? Are they so exceptional in this that the 
suggestion should be gravely made by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House that the protection on the sugar and the rice of the South 
is the only protection that must go? I think that upon reflection gen- 
tlemen will consider such a suggestion to be unworthy of this brighten- 
ing day, so far removed from the animosities of the past. I think that 
possibly, instead of claiming the proposition of the majority to be 
adapted only to a former period of our history, they will see that this 
suggestion of theirs belongs rather to the time when they levied the 
cotton tax, entirely sectional in its character, by which sixty-eight 
millions were taken from the Southern people—a tax which four out 
of eight judges of the Supreme Court of the United States pronounced 
unconstitutional. 

Let us come to this work as citizens considering the good of the 
whole country, and let every section share alike in this reduction of 

taxation. Let us not array ourselves on sectional lines. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, an appropriate thought occurs tome. I can 
not refrain from expressing my profound admiration for that intense 
regard which my Republican friends affect here for the laboring men 
of this country, and especially for the freedmen of the South, a large 


number of whom are part of the constituency which I have the honor 


to represent upon this floor. The Republican members of the House 


have laid down as an incontrovertible proposition—a proposition which 
on their theory admits of no dispute, and which they have attempted 
to elevate to the dignity of an axiom—that if you take one cent of duty 
from a protected article, that cent does not affect the pocket of the 
capitalist, but must inevitably reduce tothat extent the wages of labor. 
I confess I ant surprised that, when they present here a proposition 
which, according to their theory and argument, must result in reduc- 
ing the wages of the daily toil of workingmen, the only objects they 
can find upon whom to inflict that alleged reduction are the negroes 
who dwell in the humble cabins by the rice fields of the South, and 
those who cultivate the sugar plantations of Louisiana! 

Mr. KERR. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Has not the proposition to which the gentleman refers 
as having been made on this side of the House always been accompa- 
nied with a proposition to protect that labor by an equivalent bounty? 

Mr. DIBBLE. I have heard the word bounty in connection with 
sugar. I live ina country where these colored constituents of mine 
raise some sugar-cane for their consumption at home, and sometimes 
make a little molasses out of it. But I have not heard anything of a 
bounty on rice. And the gentlemen on the other side very well know 
that in proposing a bounty they are making a proposition which is im- 
practicable. They know thatthe majority of this Congress is not pre- 
pared to give a bounty; and I think I might safely say if the other side 
of this House had the majority they could hardly rally their party to 
it. The proposition, therefore, amounts to this: Take off this duty, 
and we shall be willing to put on something that we know is not going 
to be put on. 

Now, I say to my friends who have been so anxious to make the 
negro believe that the Republican party contains all the philanthro- 
pists and negrophilists in the country, that the schoolmaster has been 
abroad in the land. In those humble cabins around the rice-fields and 
about the sugar plantations there is the schoolmaster to-day; and the 
negro is not as ignorant a being as he has been in the past. He has the 
understanding to discriminate and to see when his interests are af- 
fected. 

RICE. > 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the gentleman give way for a question? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to inquire whether it is not the fact that 
the production of rice at the present time is a very remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I will say to my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. 
SPOONER] that I have some statistics on that subject, which I will 
print. But for the fact that I have only fifteen minutes of my time 
left I would inflict them on the House upon the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion; but I shall publish them with my remarks, and I commend them 
to his attention. The substance of what theyshow is that the rice in- 
dustry is not very remunerative when you take it from year to yearin 
connection with the expenses attending it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I shall examine the gentleman’s statistics with a 
great deal of interest. I would like to ask him another question. 
Does he not think it is a discrimination quite different from anything 
urged on this side of the House, when a protective duty of 113 per cent. 
is maintained on rice; and is such a duty necessary to protect wages, 
which I understand, as paid by the planter in South Carolina, are only 
$7 a month? 

WAGES OF RICE LABORERS, 

Mr. DIBBLE. In regard to the wages of labor on the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina and Georgia, I may as well give the informa- 
tion here, though I have not quite reached that part of my remarks. 

The rice planter furnishes to his hands a cabin, a garden spot, fuel, 
an acre of seeded rice to each adult, and half an acre to each half hand, 
free of charge. He then pays wages of labor to half hands and full 
hands ranging from 35 cents a day up to $1, and sometimes, in the 
emergençies attending rice-culture, $1.25 a day. Ihave here among 
my papers a statement of the ordinary wages of lahor, and that com- 
pensation exceeds $7 a month, 

From a letter recently received from a prominent rice-planter of 
Georgetown County, South Carolina, Mr. William Miles Hazzard, I 
submit the following table: 

RATE OF WAGES PER DAY FOR RICE-FIELD LABORERS, EIGHT HOURS, IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND LOUISIANA, 


3 per diem, 40 cents to 60 cents; house, fuel, garden lot, and 1 acre rico 
1 diem, 40 cents, 60 cents, to $1; house, fuel, garden, and 1 acre rico 
ia diem, 25 cents to 35 cents; with parents, one-half of an acre of rice 
one Lips diem, 25 cents to 35 cents; with parents, one-half of an acre of rice 


From a recent report of a committee to the Rice Association of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., I beg leave to submit the following extracts on the sub- 
ject of wages: 

Since the emancipation of the slaves the cost of agricultural labor in the South 
has been greatly increased. In the rice districts of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
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field labor ranges from 40 to 60 cents, and the best expert (not mechanical) labor 
to $1 per diem, this without the efficiency to be expected from free labor. The 
laborers frequently refuse to undertake tasks, easy under a sterner system,and 
essential to rice cultivation. A day's labor is commonly reduced to six hours 
instead often. For such reasons great waste attends the harvests, which, from 
the peculiar conditions required in curing this grain, do not as yet, despite the 
efforts of invention, admit the horse-reaper aud are still conducted with the 


e. 

But, as to the value of labor in the rice-fields of China, we learn froma report 
of the United States minister at Peking (United States Consular Report No. 83, 
September, 1887, page 439) as follows: The average wages of an able-bodied 
young man is $12 per annum, food, straw shoes, and free shaving. 

In Japan, field hands receive their food and lodging, with wages from $8.60 
to $12.96 per annum. The wages of females are about $6 per annum. (See United 
States Consular Reports No. 48, December, 1884, page 732.) 

In British India, we learn from the British Indian famine Report, 1871 to 1851, 
that, in Delhi, occasional labor is paid, for males, per diem, 6 cents; for females, 
134 cents; for children, I cent. In Kurnal, the highest permanent wages, with 
or without one meal per diem, is per month 50 cents. In Borat, men. employed 
by the year, get from 80 to 100 pounds of grain per month, and from 4% cents 
to 81.98 per annum. In Bombay and Madras, laborers are paid from 6 to 12 
cents per diem, and when employed throughout the year, if furnished food, 
2234 cents per month, and without food, 50 cents per month. 


EXPENSES OF RICE CULTURE. 

But let us look into this rice industry (and the sugar industry is in 
the same category in principle). I feel satisfied that those gentlemen 
on the other side, who have made an attack upon rice, and speak about 
this heavy percentage of protection, have done it under misapprehen- 
sion of the state of that industry, and of the conditions that surround 
it and make it exceptional in its expenses and its vicissitudes. There 
are several of these to be taken into consideration. 

Ordinarily, the farmer buys his land, clears it off, puts in his plow, 
and cultivates his crop with machinery, and then expects the rains of 
heaven to fertilize it, and harvest time comes, and he gathers it in. 
But the rice crop of South Carolina and Georgia is raised upon lands 
which are reclaimed from the swamp. In the first place, the swamp, 
over which the waters are accustomed at certain seasons to flow, is to 
be reclaimed from the timber upon it, and from the dense undergrowth. 
Then there is to be built a dam around it, protecting it like the levees 
of the Mississippi River. Then the plantation has to be checked off in 
squares by similar embankments and by ditches through it for the 


purpose of irrigation. y : 

I have a statement in this connection which I will print with my re- 
marks. It isanextract froman address delivered by Col. John Screven, 
of Savannah, before the Georgia State Agricultural Society in 1884, and 
published in the report of their proceedings for that year: 

In order that the character and extent of the embanking and drainage sys- 
tem may be understood in a general way, I will venture, before concluding, 
the statement ofa few factsin regard to these, the chief extraordinary burdens 
of a rice plantation. 

The storm flood of 1854 rose about 11.5 feet above mean low water in the Sa- 
‘yannah River. This would make the still-water level of the flood over the 
fields 4.8 feet. The storm flood of 1881 was about 6 feet maximum over the 
m apem ed 1.2 feet higher than that of 1854. No rice-field embankments ex- 
ist which could repel such storms as these. If any were constructed high 
eneugh to reach the still-water level of the flood, its waves which surge like 
those of the ocean and to a height quite double the elevation of that level, would 
‘roll over such embankments and submerge the field as effectually asif nosuch 
‘protectives existed. No effort, therefore, has yet been made to bar off extraor- 

inary cataclysms like those of 1854 and 1831, and the rice-planter raises only 
such embankments as will defend his fields against ordinary storm floods. 

The exterior embankments of a rice plantation are usually originally con- 
structed 4 feet wide on top, 5 feet in height, with a base of 10 feet. On insular 
plantations—and, in fact, all rice plantations are practically insular, because 
each is necessarily self-dependent—these dimensions are carried entirely around 
the p: y. Unless creeks and other surfacei lies increase the quan- 
tities, these embankments contain 6,845.5 cubic yards mile. Thus the exte- 
rior embankments of a plantation of 640 acres, 1 mile square (which is used 
here for easy estimates), would be 4 miles in length and contain 27,378 eubie 
yards, or 44 cubic yardstotheacre. Such interior embankments as are thrown 
up along canals or are used for roadways exceed the exterior embankments, 
and may be assumed as 6 miles in total length, and in solid contents to measure 
49,284 cubic yards, or 77 cubic yards per acre. If, now, this plantation be di- 
vided into 36squares of, say, 17.5 acres each, the divisions, which are called check 
banks, will roughly be 8 miles in length, with contents of 34,417 cubic yards, or 
53 cubic yards to theacre. It should be stated that on many rice plantations 
the squares or fields will average less acreage than is here assumed. Asa rule 
the area of the fields is in some measure governed by the character of the sur- 
face of the land, the more irregular the surface the smaller the area and the 
more numerous the check banks. But summing up the statement of embank- 
ment, its gross length is 18 miles, its contents are 111,079 cubic yards, or 174 
cubic yards to the acre. 7 

But the drainage of the rice-fields and its annual maintenance is a servitude 
more burdensome than their embankments. Itis, however, also tructhat while 
the rice plant of the tidal lands is aquatic, or perhaps more correctly, amphibi- 
ous, it is paradoxical in demanding the most thorough drainage for its success- 
ful gro Interior embankments not necessary to the safety and 
eonvenience of the fields may demand no more than perfunctory renewals, but 
the drains imperatively require to be not only thoroughly excavated in the 
origin, but to be constantly kept down to their original depth, and, as the land 
settles, to be lowered to the same relative depth. 

A properly arranged plantation of 640 acres. looking to the best control of 
flowing water and to thorough drainage, would require four parallel canals, 
each 20 feet in width and 5 feetin depth. The total length of these would be 
3.33 miles. Each would require a flood-gate at its extremity on the river, so 
arranged as to admit or bar the tide-waterat pleasure. Along these „one 
on each side of each field, or two tothe field, are laid small flood-gates, com- 
monly called trunks, by which the watering and drainage of each field is inde- 
3 regulated. he main flood: gates of the canals are frequently true 

jocks, so that canal and river navigation may be united. The four canals men- 
tioned call for the excavation of 48,889 cubic yards, or 76 cubic yards per acre. 

In addition to these canals, which are the great arteries of the rice-fields, each 
square or field must be surrounded by a main or margin ditch, cut 6 feet wide 
by 4 in depth, and parallel drains, called Serge! drains, must be sunk through 
the fields from 1.5 to 2 feetin width, by 3 feet in depth, bates 75 feetapart, but 


in some instances still nearer. If now, for easy compu! m, we throw off 
spaces not actually cut through margins and pani Graag mg which wouid not 


5 


seriously affect the result, it will be found that the lincal measurement of this 
drainage will be 91 miles, and the excavation 157,226 cubic yards, or 246 cubic 
yards per acre, : 

To sum up for this illustrative rice plantation, we have 


Lineal] Cubic 


miles. | yards, 


Embankment 
Drainage. 


This illustrates a plantation of 640 acres, having over 18 miles of 
embankment, exceeding 100,000 cubic yards in contents, and having 
97 miles of canals and ditches, requiring the excavation of over 200,- 
000 cubic yards of earth. It may as well be stated here that these em- 
bankments and canalsare not only necessary for protection from freshets, 
and for drainage, but for the purpose of irrigating the growing crops, 
which require to be flooded with fresh water, introduced by means of 
trunks and gates erected in the outer and inner embankments, from 
three to four times at intervals during the season, the ground at such 
times being entirely submerged to a deoth varying, according to the 
height of the plant at the time, from a few inches to over a foot of water; 
a rice-field at this stage of its cultivation presenting the appearance of 
a series of small ponds, striped with rows of light green rice-shoots, 
rising a few inches out of the water. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 
tion for information simply ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is not the cultivation of rice in countries which 
compete with South Carolina—say Japan, for instance—attended with 
the same outlays and expenses; and in Japan do they not even have to 
depend upon irrigation ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. In Japan labor, which is the element which makes 
ditching and canal-building expensive as well as raising the crop—the 
Jabor used in rice culture in Japan is paid as low as the rate of 50 cents 
per month. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not want to occupy the gentleman’s time, 
but I would like toask him the question whether it is not wrong, ac- 
cording to his view, for the Government to protect, to the extent of 132 
per cent., that single product, instead of allowing us to go and buy it 
where we can buy it the cheapest? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. DIBBLE. My friend will understand this, that the rice indus- 
ny is the only industry for which that section of the country is avail- 
able. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. DIBBLE. They have tried other industries. They have at- 
tempted, in view of these expenses and outlays in cultivating rice 
plantations, to raise other productions, but it has been found at last 
that this is the only industry which is available to them. 

There is a settled population there to-day, a population of laborers 
who have been reared in that industry, and those laborers would be 
thrown out upon the community, and they would have to abandon 
that section, and it would become a waste if the cultivation of rice were 
to cease. 

Now, as has been said.before, we are not dealing with theories; but 
on the contrary, we are dealing with conditions. I am not, nor is the 
aac tees party, nor is the President advancing upon any free-trade 
theory. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will not the gentleman 

Mr. DIBBLE. The gentleman will permit me to answer him before 
I yield farther. I say further, the protection of the rice-planter and 
of the Jaborer who cultivates rice is not a burden to the consumer of . 
this country under this alleged protection of 113 per cent., which is an 
exaggerated estimate; that it is not a burden upon the consumers of 
the country, as is the case with some other articles which are in uni- 
versal use. § 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, just a word 

Mr. DIBBLE. In a moment. The industry of rice-planting, or, 
rather, the product of that industry, is an article of daily food in the 
section of country where it is produced; but in the other sections of 
the country where it is not produced it is not an article of daily food. 
Every man in the country, whether he lives North or South, wears 
a coat upon his back, and that coat and the clothing for his family— 
for men, women, and children all over the country—are affected by the 
operation of the tariff. But other cereals furnish the common food of 
the masses, and are the choice of the people in every section where rice 
is not cultivated; and rice is really, outside of the immediate region 
where it is cultivated, rather an article of luxury than of daily food. 

WOOL, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you not allow a further question in the. 
line of the ent you have been pursuing? There are thousands 
of acres of land in the North that are totally unfitted for any species 
of farming, or, in fact, for any purpose except possibly the grazing of 
a few sheep, and perhaps they raise a few berries on them.” 
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Onghtthey not to be protected, under the argument of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as well as the rice lands of the South? The gen- 
tleman says the rice swamps would not be worth anything for any 
other purpose. These lands to which I refer are worth nothing for 
any other purpose. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I doubt whether the condition of things exists where 
land could graze sheep and nothing but sheep; and as far as the sheep 
industry is concerned I have not heard a word of argument to show 
that there is anything in free wool that is going to hurt the sheep-raiser. 
I have heard the sheep men themselves, in speaking to me in private 
conversation—owners of sheep, raisers of sheep—say that in theirjudg- 
ment they will not be hurt by free wool; and I am speaking in favor 
of it from the producer’s standpoint. 

SUGAR AND RICE. 

Mr. WEBER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask if it is true that 
the sugar lands—and I ask the question for information—are unfitted 
for any other purpose? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Iam not familiar with the sugar-culture in Louisi- 
ana, The sugar-culture in my State is limited tothe culture for plan- 
tation use. They raise the sugar-cane for that purpose, grind it, and 
use the product, as well as the sirup made from it, for home consump- 
tion. 

Mr. WEBER. I asked the question for the reason that the informa- 
tion the gentleman has given, so far as the rice fields are concerned, 
is entirely new to me, and I was glad to know the fact. I should also 
be glad to know if the same condition applies to the sugar lands. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I am satisfied that the members of the House gen- 
erally, without respect to party, looking at the question from a busi- 
ness point of view, will see that the rice industry (and my information 
is that the sugar industry is equally expensive) is not one that pro- 
ce the enormous profits which have been spoken of in connection 
with it. 

I know from my own experience a great many planters who have 
been bankrupted by putting the little capital they possessed into rice- 
culture. I presume the number of those who have failed to succeed 
in rice-culture in the last twenty years will equal those who have made 
even a moderate fortune from it. It is subject to many varying con- 
ditions. It is subject to freshets; itis subject to the danger which arises 
from the possible breakage of the embankments, like the breakage of 
the levees of the Mississippi; it is subject to heavy annual expense for 
the repairs of the dikes and the dams; and the contingencies of the 
seasons affect it very seriously. Some seasons the rice-planter makes 
a good crop and realizes a handsome profit; but possibly the next year 
he may make no profit at all, and the next year a disaster may come 
upon the crop, either from drought or freshet, and he may lose all the 
profits of the previous years. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, there is another point for consideration. 
The industries of the Sonth, so much are they dependent upon climate, 
come into competition, not with Caucasian labor, but they come into 
competition with the very cheapest organized labor on the face of the 


earth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the gentleman to mean, then, that 
he believes in protecting American labor? 

Mr. DIBBLE. I believe in protecting American labor from such 
competition as will make it unremunerative. I have no other doc- 
trine. But I believe also that under the provisions of a revenue tariff 
snch protection can be virtually obtained without the objectionable 
features exhibited in the operation of the tariff to-day, which will con- 
tinue to exist unless it be amended, and which give to the capitalist 
who invests in special branches a bounty he does not require, a bounty 
above a reasonable profit; and by the operation of the tariff law that 
bounty is not paid ont of the Treasury of the United States, but by 
the consumer directly to the capitalist, who has the money invested in 
the protected industry. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RICE. 


In this bill a reduction is proposed in the duty on rice. It is pro- 
posed on the three great classes of rice, according to the classification 
adopted by those who produce the article here; and it is also the clas- 
sification by which the foreign article is rated where it is purchased for 
shipment to this country. 

I have here with me some samples of rice. This [holding it up] is 
what we call paddy, which is rice with the hull on it; and there, you 
may say, the planter’s production of the rice ends as a purely agricult- 
ural process. That is Carolina paddy, and a very fine sample of it. I 
was not able to procure a sample of foreign paddy, because rice is not 
largely imported in that condition. 

Each grain of rice has on it a very coarse hull, which has to be re- 
moved by machinery. It has, besides, an inner cuticle, which is a 
film over the grain of the rice. I have in my hand a sample of rice 
imported for the Charleston market, and I will read the particulars of 
its importation from the label upon the vial containing it. It was fur- 
nished to me by the collector of customs at Charleston, and was sealed 
up and labeled in his office. 


The label is as follows: 


Uneleaned rice, 


ex S. S. Bengloe, 14,135 bags from Hiogo, 
Japan, to New York, March 2, 1888. 


In bond to Charleston, S. C., March 28, 1888. 


Pr. schs. Geo. R. Vreeland .......... 6, 180 bags. 
Jno. A. Griffin .... .. 4,733 bags. 
Benj. F. Lee. 3, 22 bags. 


82888 ̃ ͤ— ———. Be Pgs 

This is the uncleaned rice of commerce, shown by a sample of actual 
importation, being rice with the outer hull off and the inner cuticle 
still on the grain. 

[Here the hammer fell; but Mr. DIBBLE, under the general leave 
granted to the members, extended his remarks as follows:] 

I have another sample, in a similar vial, showing some of the same 
cargo of rice after it has undergone the cleaning and polishing processes. 
The cleaning process removes the inner cuticle from around the grain, 
but leaves a flour or dust, which is brushed off; and this brushing off 
is called ‘“‘ polishing.” The polishing process gives luster and beauty 
to the grain, but is not an essential process for rendering the grain suit- 
able for use as food; for every good cook washes rice before cooking it; 
and the washing of it by the cook will remove the dust or flour from 
the grain. So that we have three distinct grades for the classification 
of rice, as follows: 

1. Paddy, or rice having the outer hull on. 

2. Uncleaned, or rice free of the outer hull and still having the inner 
cuticle en. 

3. Cleaned, or rice free of the outer hull and inner cuticle. 

In addition there are— 

4, Rice fiour, which is the flour or dust which is brushed off from 
the grain in the polishing process. 

5. Rice meal, which is produced by actually grinding the grains into 
meal. 

6. Granulated rice, which is an article used by brewers, in coarser 
granules than rice meal, and which has been defined by a decision of 
the Treasury Department, with the concurrence of the growers, mill- 
ers, and brewers, all of whom agreed upon the standard adopted, which 
was a sample from a cargo imported in 1885. 

REDUCTIONS OF DUTY.ON RICE. 

The duty oncleaned rice at present is 2} cents per pound; the Mills 
bill proposes 2 cents per pound—a reduction of over 11 per cent. 

The duty on uncleaned rice is 1} cents per pound; the Mills bill pro- 
poses 1} cents per pound—a reduction ofover 16 per cent. 

The duty on paddy is 1} cents per pound; the Mills bill proposes 1 
cent per pound—areduction of 20 per cent. 8 

BREWEES’ RICE. 2 

There is an error of elassification in the change proposed con- 
cerning rice imported for brewers’ use, in proposing No. 10 brass-wire 
sieve as a standard test with aperture seven hundred and eighty-seven ` 
ten-thousandths square. An aperture of this size—nearly one-twelfth 
of an inch square—will easily pass half grains of most of the rice im- 
ported now classified as cleaned and uncleaned, and an article entirely 
distinct from the granulated rice used by brewers. The standard sam- 
ple of the Treasury for granulated rice is properly tested by a brass- 
wire sieve, known commercially as No. 14, made of brass wire No. 25, 
according to Stubs’s wire-gauge. 

I have ascertained this by actual trial of such wire sieve, with a part 
of the standard sample furnished by the Treasury. In this particular 
the bill should be amended, either by striking out the clause relating 
to a sieve altogether, or by designating a No. 14 sieve, of the size of 
wire specified, which exactly defines the present standard of the Treas- 
ury Department, well understood by importers, brewers, millers, and 
Ti wers. It is needless to say that in specifying the sieve it is 
requisite to name the size of the wire of which it is composed, as well 
as the number of meshes to the running inch each way, in order to de- 
fine exactly the aperture through which granulated rice will pass, for 
granulated rice is tested by size of granules. 

PRICES OF RICE. 

The production of rice during the last twenty years has been grad- 
ually increasing, as the owners of the abandoned rice-fields have be- 
eome able to reclaim them from the dilapidation into which they had 
fallen during the late war, and as the Jabor employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the grain has become more efficient than it was during the 
period of misrule and anarchy, extending as late as twelve years ago 
in some sections. So that we find in the crop year of 1886 87 the total 
domestic production was 155,707,060 pounds, while the consumption 
of the article during the same year was 244,175,060 pounds, The an- 
nual importation of rice from foreign countries is about 90,000,000 
pounds, nearly three-eighths of the consumption. In 1873-74 the 
domestic production and the importations were about equal in amount, 
but since that year the domestic production has exceeded the importa- 
tions, 
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A reference to the table (in the American Almanac of this year) of 
highest and lowest prices of rice in the New York market shows that 
in 1873, when the consumption of rice in this country was only one- 
half the present consumption, and was supplied equally by domestic 

roduction and by importation, the wholesale prices of rice at New 

ork were from 7 to 9} cents per pound, while in 1886, when the con- 
sumption of rice was double that of 1873, and five-eighths of the sup- 
ply was from domestic production and only three-eighths was from im- 
portations, the wholesale prices of rice in the New York market were 
from 3 to 5 cents per pound. 

We find therefore that the consumer of rice has been benefited by a 
reduction of prices to one-half during a period of thirteen years just 
past, in consequence of the domestic supply increasing 158 per cent., 
while the foreign supply increased 50 per cent. These figures show 
that the healthy competition between the domestic and the foreign 
producers of rice under the existing tariff has inured to the benefit of 
the American purchaser, and demonstrates that the present rate of duty 
is not only not prohibitory but that it gives the consumer the option 
of purchasing from the home or the foreign producer, thus insuring 
minimum prices and preventing monopoly by combinations either at 
home or abroad. 

It is therefore questionable whether a reduction of the duties on rice 
will benefit the consumer in lower prices, as the present duties leave 
our markets accessible to foreign rice on such terms as occasion in- 
creased importations; and this circumstance demonstrates that rice- 
planting at the South can not be fairly considered to be one of the over- 
protected industries; nevertheless, in view of the large surplus in the 
‘Treasury, rice has been subjected to a reduction of duty in common 
with articles much more highly protected in comparison. 

But I have digressed from the line of my argument, and have said 
much more in relation to rice than I had intended, because the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. SPOONER] indicated 
that some members of the House did not understand the true condi- 
tion of the rice industry in the South, and the interest manifested by 
him and by other gentlemen on the subject has induced me, at the ex- 
pense of a large part of the hour allotted me, to attempt to make it 
clear to them. 

At the time of my digression I was comparing the Mills bill with 
such propositions for revenne reduction as have been offered by gentle- 
men on the other side of this debate; and I had expressed my surprise 
thut the Republican members of the House had found no place for 
tariff reduction except in the rice and sugar schedules affecting only 
Southern producers and laborers, especially when these gentlemen all 
maintain that tariff reduction causes reduction of the wages of labor; 
and this being their view, their attack upon the rice and sugar sched- 
ules is entirely inconsistent with their avowed friendship for the negro 
laborer of the South; for according to their theory they are attacking 
his wages. But I forbear to press this dilemma upon them further. 

THE RICE AND SUGAR CONSUMERS, 

And now, sir, aside from sectionalism and mere partisanship, I in- 
vite this Committee of the Whole to consider with me the effect of 
their proposals for free rice and free sugar. As I have already stated, 
there are three interests which the Congress should endeavor to guard 
equally when bringing an excessive tariff down toa revenue standard, 
and these are the American consumer, the American capitalist, and the 
American laborer. All these are home interests. I think I have dem- 
onstrated as to rice that the consumer is not a sufferer by the existing 
law; and as to sugar, the prices are very low, and there is also the fact 
that the wealthy use it so much more extensively than people of mod- 
erate means that the burden of the duty, so far as the consumer bears 
it, presses upon the rich rather than the poor, So much, therefore, for 
the consumer. . 
THE RICE AND SUGAR PLANTERS. 

As for the Southern rice or sugar planter, a brief retrospect as to the 
condition in which he was placed at the close of the civil war may be 
useful in considering his interests as an American capitalist. His an- 
cestral home was, in most cases, destroyed. The rank semi-tropical 
vegetation of the swamp had taken possession of his fields and turned 
them into a wilderness, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, with freshet 
and hurricane and other violent natural causes, had converted the costly 
improvements of the plantations into ruins, or they had been laid waste 
by the devastating hand of war. The entire labor system of the South 
had been overturned in the abolition of slavery, and had not yet been 
succeeded by any substitute. With no resources but his lands, with- 
out the money to engage in the work of restoration, in a section where 
there was no money to be borrowed, and with no disposition of capital 
in any other section to invest in an attempt to revive these prostrate 
rice and sugar industries, the outlook was discouraging, even to the 
most earnest and resolute. 

Added to these obstacles, the period of war was followed by years of 
tyrannical and corrupt local governments, which clogged the wheels of 
enterprise and interrupted the avocations of peace with constant out- 
breaks and disturbances, the natural consequences of oppressive mis- 
rule. Look at this picture, in that broad, impartial, non-partisan spirit, 
in which I believe Republicans and Democrats alike are capable of 


whether the men who, by their courage in disasterand energy in emer- 
gency, have overcome such obstacles, do not deserve your consideration. 

Men of the North, when the war was overyour past developed, under 
the impulse of victory into a present of glorious prosperity, and the 
vista opened towards a future of progress and wealth unexampled in 
the history of civilization. Our past was buried in a sepulcher, with 
nothing but an epitaph. Our orderly condition of society was suc- 
ceeded for atime by chaos, and the lessons of life, which had been the 
oundati on of our civilization, the very axioms of our political and 
economic organization, had to be unlearned. Theirrepressible conflict 
was over which has had no parallel save in the days when Scipio and 
Hannibal marshaled the warrior hosts of Rome and Carthage in the 
struggle for the mastery of the world. But with the close of the con- 
flict the parallel ceases. From the ashes of Carthage no phenix arose; 
but from the ruins of a desolated South her vanquished children, refus- 
ing to despair, are restoring her arable fields and are causing her waste 
places to blossom as the rose. I submit to the candid and patriotic 
judgment of this Conimittee of the Whole whether these efforts forre- 
cuperation should be obstructed, and these Southern industries should 
be the only ones selected for tariff reductions. 

THE RICE AND SUGAR LABORERS, 


But it is admitted by all that the American laborer should have full 
consideration, as well as the consumer and the capitalist. The laborer 
in the rice and sugar industries is the Southern negro, now elevated 
from slavery to the condition of a free citizen of the Union. Let us 
for once look upon his condition as it is, calmly and without preju- 
dice. It is beyond dispute that he requires aid from us to help him 
to become fit for his new position, which has responsibilities far greater 
than he is yet capable of realizing. And I make nounreasonable claim 
when I assert that the white men of the South, from their immediate 
relations with the negro, from their knowledge of his character in its 
brightest as well as its darkest aspects, from their direct interest in 
his welfare as a part of their political and economic systems, are in a 
better position to deal properly with the problem of his material, moral, 
and mental improvement than those who, living at a distance from him, 
form their opinions from hearsay testimony through partisan, preju- 
diced, or venal witnesses. 

There is no better illustration of this than is furnished by the his- 
tory of the injudicious plans which were devised for the benefit of the 
negro by those who attempted the amelioration of his condition with- 
out the co-operation of the white people of the South. It is only neces- 
sary to contrast the state of the mass of the negroes during the period 
of those experiments and their condition to-day. It may be said that 
this is merely evidence of their progress due to their emancipation; but 
the answer to this is, that the mass of the negroes made no progress 
at all during the years when they were the dominating political factors 
in the South, and shaped its legislation, assisted and guided only by 
white men from other sections; but they began immediately to im- 
prove their condition as soon as the Southern whites were in control 
ot the Southern States, and have done so ever since, under the operation 
of judicious and beneficent laws, based upon the true theory, that the 
two races should co-operate in developing the material prosperity of 
the South, under intelligent home leadership. And I am glad to say 
that material assistance has been rendered to us by the people of the 
North in their contributions to the education of the negro, and in their 
liberal donationsin times of calamity and misfortune from freshet and 
pestilence and earthquake, at which period the negro, as the poorest 
class of the community, was the most helpless sufferer. 

But while the negro isnow making satisfactory improvement in his 
material condition, evinced by his being less illiterate, better clad and 
housed, more expert in his labor, more careful in his habits, yet there is 
much yet to be done by him and in his behalf. The superficial observer 
who visits the South to-day and sees the colored farmer driving into 
town with a sleek and well-fed horse or mule, with a good buggy and 
harness, and remembers that ten years ago, after thirteen years of free- 
dom, the same freedman appeared driving a gaunt, starved bunch of 
bones in front of a patched-up cart with a cotton plow-line for reins, 
imagines that the task of his regeneration is complete. But to the 
student of this problem, who is conversant with the entire situation in 
all of its details, there is much yet to be solved. 

As I have just remarked, we of the South who are in daily contact 
with this question are the ones who are most intensely interested in it; 
but there is an obligation on the part of the people of the Union to 
throw no obstacles in the way of the freedman struggling to better the 
condition of himself and his family. And when you strike at the sugar 
and rice industries of the South you need to be reminded that if you 
make them so unprofitable as to be abandoned by the whites, who fur- 
nish the lands and the money capital, while you may impoverish the 
owners of the plantations you simply drive to other occupations men 
who have been already schooled in the field of adversity and are of 
that indomitable Caucasian blood which will not yield to despair how- 
ever discouraging the prospect. But the negro has not yet the equip- 
ment of intelligence and energy to enable him to retrieve his loss of 
employment, and you consign him to a condition lamentable indeed. 
Knowing no other kind of labor but the peculiar agricultural work 


viewing it, and then inquire of yourselves, my fellow Representatives, | in which he has been trained; attached as the negro always is to the 
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tocality where he has passed his days and the social circle in which he 
has always moved, you will find that he will remain near the aban- 
doned rice and cane fields, eking out a precarious subsistence and retro- 
grading all the time, if he does not actually relapse into a savage state. 
Those who are not acquainted with these sections and their colored pop- 
ulation may regard this picture 4s overdrawn, but I can tell them that 
in many instances communities of negroes in those parts of the South, 
prior to the rehabilitation of the rice and sugar industries by the whites, 
had already gone back into a savage condition nearly as abject as that 
of their ancestors in Africa. And I submit, Mr. Chairman, that their 
situation is exceptional and should not be judged by the same rules 
that apply to normal conditions elsewhere. And yet gentlemen here 
who are eloquent in reciting the glories of emancipation and in assert- 
ing their great concern in the advancement of the freedman are the ones 
who are ready to strike this blow at his means of subsistence. 
FREE WOOL AND FREE LUMBER NOT SECTIONAL. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the cry raised by the gentlemen on 
the other side that the Mills bill is sectional because it proposes free 
lumber and free wool and does not propose free rice and free sugar has 
no foundation in reason. They forget that the South has more forests, 
and in some States more sheep than the North, while rice and sugar 
are not grown at the North at all. And while I am not specially 
wedded to the doctrine of free lumber or free wool, being content, as a 
tariff reformer, with a material reduction of the duties on these prod- 
ucts in common with others, yet when I hear gentlemen from Northern 
States, where the lumber and wool of my own and other Southern 
States are marketed to-day, inveighing against free wool and free lum- 
ber as sectional legislation against the North, the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that they have confined their conceptions of the subject within ab- 
surdly narrow limits, and have forgotten that in this country many 
trees grow in other places, and many sheep bleat in other fields than 
those of their immediate constituents. ý 

FEDERAL AND STATE TAXING POWERS, 

Mr. Chairman, I have dwelt long on these propositions of the other 
side of this House, because they have been advanced by many Repub- 
lican members upon this floor, and with much pertinacity and vehe- 
mence. But thereare other branches of this subject which I desire to 
discuss briefly ere I close. 

The Federal Government, from the foreign trade of the country, must 
secure its n and ordinary revenue. Under the Confederation at 
the close of the Revolutiouary war, and prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, the General Government was dependent on the States for 
their contributions for its support, a precarious and unsatisfactory 
method of getting funds, and in practice a failure. It made the United 
States, as to credit and resources for carrying on the Government, too 
weak to be respected at home, and without credit or power abroad. 
This state of affairs led to the formation of the present Union under the 
Constitution, in which the States transferred to the General Government 
the exclusive control of the customs, as the prime source of revenue, 
and in addition gave the United States general taxing powers, such as 
the States themselves exercised. 

But in doing so, the States did not anticipate that the Federal au- 
thorities would ever exercise any of these powers of taxation held in 
common with the States, in such a manner as to render it impossible 
for the States to use them for raising money for State p and 
Congress should never levy any direct or excise tax to such an extent 
as to leave no room for the States to levy a similar tax if any of them 
should wish to do so. And whenever Congress enters upon this com- 
mon ground of taxation, and levies a tax so burdensome as practically 
to leave no room for similar State taxation, the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion is manifestly violated. For this reason, such a tax as the 10 per 
cent. tax on the circulation of State banks being prohibitory, prevents 
such circulation, and thereby deprives the States deriving revenue from 
taxing such circulation should they wish to do so, and is therefore 
clearly unconstitutional. And so far as the same principle can be ap- 

lied to taxes on oleomargarine, tobacco, and spirits, the conclusion is 
inevitably the same. Of course, in periods of war or other great peril 
of the country, all these taxing powers can be exercised for the safety 
of the Republic to their fall extent; but in time of peace it is other- 
wise, and the balance of power between the Federal Government and 
the State governments in matters of taxation should be religiously 
maintained inviolate. i 

THE RESERVED RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, the tariff should be the principal source of 
revenue. But as in other modes of taxation all rights not expressly 
granted are reserved to the States so, in the tariff system, in which 
the States have no reserved rights, there are certain rights reserved to 
the people, 

‘ hie 1 tap delegated to the 8 by the re ney pro- 
110 are 

i — 5 vey ee pet States respectively, or to peo- 
The people did not expressly grant to Congress the right to make un- 
just ination in fixing customs duties, so as to benefit one Ameri- 
can citizen at the expense of another. There is, therefore, no power in 
Congress to enrich the producer at the expense of the consumer, nor to 
ruin the producer for the benefitof the consumer. And whenever Con- 
gress attempts, by tariff legislation, to give certain home producers a 


monopoly, and deprive consumers, by prohibitory duties, from enjoy- 
ing their right to buy where they please, it exceeds its prerogative; and 
it does likewise when it endeavors to favor certain home consumers by 
admitting free of duty articles of foreign production, whose introduc- 
tion will prostrate or destroy established American industries. We 
should therefore reduce existing duties in all cases where we see pro- 
ducers growing suddenly rich by reason of excessive profits which they 
are enabled to enjoy because they are protected against fair foreign com- 
petition, and thus can charge the consumer more than he ought to pay, 
but in so reducing the tariff we should leave such duties as will enable 
the American producer to pay his workingmen proper wages, and have 
for himself a reasonable profit on his capital. The adjustment of this 
is a matter of detail, aud the object to be aimed at is to let the duty 
represent the difference of cost of production here and abroad. 
A TARIFF FOR REVENUE, 

For example, an American consumer desires an article which the for- 
eign seller can with reasonable profit place in the port of New York, 
outside of the custom-house, for $5; but the home producer can not 
sell the same article and make a fair profit for less than $6. In this 
case a duty of $1 puts the American and foreign seller in fair competi- 
tion, prevents monopoly, and gives the American consumer the advan- 
tage of choice of sources of supply, thus insuring low prices, enables 
the American capitalist to make a fair profit on his investment and to 
pay proper wages to the American laborer; and the foreign seller buys 
some American product for his return cargo, thus stimulating some 
other American industry and increasing our commerce. After a while 
the American producer, under the stimulus of competition, invents im- 
proved machinery or utilizes improved methods of transportation or 
exchange, and is able to put his article on the market for a little less 
than $6; and the foreigner, in order not to lose a foothold in the Amer- 
ican market, is compelled to do likewise to the further benefit of the 
consumer, 

A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 

But suppose, in this instance, where the foreign seller can offer the 
article at $5 and the duty, and the American producer can not profit- 
ably sell for less than $6, the duty were placed at $2. The American 
consumer is no longer able to buy from the foreign producer; and the 
American producer, instead of being content with the $6, which gives 
him a fair profit, charges $6.50, making an excessive profit, and enjoy- 
ing still a monopoly, since the duty excludes the foreign product, which 
at $5 and the duty would cost $7. And as the foreign producer does 
not send his goods here, there is no return cargo of American products 
sent abroad. For a short period the American monopolist makes ex- 
cessive profits, but this attracts capital to the same field, and then fol- 
lows overproduction, and the home competition reduces prices to the’ 
$6, and temporarily below $6, perhaps. But as soon as prices go down 
from a surfeit of the market, the capitalist begins to call on his wage- 
workers for a corresponding reduction of wages, for capital does not 
part with even its excessive profits, if it can shift the loss of profit upon 
labor. The only alternative to this result is the formation of a combi- 
nation or trust to keep up prices at the expense of consumers, and 
the crushing out and destruction of all competitors who decline to enter 
the combine.“ This is the second phase in which the tariff presents 
itself, and is the working of a tariff for direct protection. 

FREE TRADE. 1 

Another illustration supposes free trade. The article which the 
foreigner can ship to our es for $5 is admitted free to drive out the 
home product, which can not be profitably made for less than $6. The 
result is that the home producer quits a profitless field, and capital is 
withdrawn from the industry assailed, and the operatives are sent 
adrift to learn some other way to get their living. Either this, or star- 
vation wages. The consumer during the struggle gets cheaper prices, 
but after the conflict ends then becomes dependent on foreign pro- 
ducers, who speedily fix prices to suit themselves and take advantages 
of the distance of the supply to corner the market whenever practi- 
cable. Can any sensible, fair-minded consumer consider such a condi- 
tion desirable? In this last case it is true that there is an opportunity 
for return cargoes of American products, and there is a stimulus of 
commerce, which is not the case in the instance of a protective tariff; 
but I see on the whole nothing else to make this free-trade policy more 
desirable than 5 policy. Both of them fall short of the ad- 
vantages afforded by a tariff for revenue such as is recommended by 
the President in his message. 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES UNFAIR. 

Our tariff to-day follows no rule or system. It was adapted to exi- 
gencies when greater revenues were required, at a time when all the 
resources of the country were strained to the utmost to meet the ex- 
penditures of the civil war. In 1883 it was modified to some extent, 
but without removing many of its incongruities. Under its operation 
at present capital invested in certain industries which are extrava- 
gantly protected from outside competition returns immense profits, 
and the owners of this capital make-sudden fortunes at the expense of 
consumers. It was Daniel Webster who cloquently inveighed against 
a condition of society which enabled a favored class to accumulate in- 
ordinate wealth, while the masses struggle for the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Such is our condition now, and it demands immediate action 
by the representatives of the people. A government resting on uni- 
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versal suffrage can not hope to be sustained by an intelligent body of 
voters if it fail to adjust its necessary burdens so as to fall equally on 
all classes of citizens. 

GVERTAXATION UNFAIR. 


In addition, Mr. Chairman, the General Government now controls the 
circulating money of the entire country. By the prohibitory effect of 
the 10 per cent. tax on the bills of State banks the States are deprived 
of the power of meeting local demands for currency and of giving that 
elasticity to the volume of money within their respective borders which 
is necessary to a healthy condition of finance, This being the case, the 
entire responsibility rests upon the Federal Administration to keep the 
people of the United States, in every section, supplied with all moneys 
not needed in the Treasury for current demands. But if the revenue 
is greater than the expenditures, the surplus of a fund collected from 
the poo at large can never be returned to them in the proportion in 
which they have respectively contributed it. Inadistribution of such 
oP some persons and sections will get too much and others too 
little, or none at all. Hence great care should be taken that no more 
shall be raised than is needed in the first instance. 

Besides this, the currency of the country, like its railroads and its 
water ways, is a common carrier of trade; and it is like reducing the 
number of trains on a railroad when you lessen the supply of money 
for the people to handle; and when you accumulate it in the Treasury, 
there to remain idle, it is like gathering the locomotives in the round- 
house, there to stand unemployed, instead of hauling trains with them. 
And this contraction of the circulation affects the poor man in the most 
direct manner, because the rich man can draw his check upon his bank 
account, but the poor man has no similar substitute for actual currency. 
In view of these facts I submit for the consideration of the Republican 
minority whether they should not co-operate with the majority in re- 
lieving the masses of the people from this impending scarcity of money, 
arising from the ever-growing surplus. 

PROTECTION’S TRIBUTE TO FOREIGN LANDS. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another evil resulting from a protective tariff, 
of which we have notable examples to-day. Foreign capitalists, who 
have no permanent interest in our prosperity, bring their capital here 
inside our borders, and import their labor, easily evading our contract- 
labor laws, in order to enjoy the immense profits realized in overpro- 
tected industries, and carry those profits abroad to be enjoyed by their 
owners in their foreign homes. A few years of excessive profits, drawn 
from American consumers, suffice to return the entire capital invested, 
and after this is accomplished all future profits thus carried out of the 
United States are a direct drain upon the resources of our country. 
And the same is true in cases of domestic capital invested whenever the 
accumulations are spent in foreign lands. And when I hear of princely 
establishments abroad, owned by those who are interested in American 
factories, Ican not but think that each American consumer of the fabrics 
which they manufacture is paying tribute, not simply to benefit some 
one else in our own land, but is really paying it to add to the accu- 
mulating resources of foreign countries. 

5 CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Shall not these evils I have depicted be remedied? Shall not the 
American Congress in these matters legislate to give relief to the whole 
people rather than to maintain a plutocracy created by the operation 
of unjust laws? Sooner or later the issues now before the people of 
the Union will cease to be clouded with specious sophisms, and will 
stand forth clearly, so that all may understand them, and if we are 
not ready to be leaders in the reform demanded by the occasion we are 
not equal to the duties assigned us by our constituencies, 

Let us, therefore as the representatives of the people, exercise our 
prerogative of legislation so as to correct abuses whereby the people 
suffer, and let the burdens of war no longer oppress the country in the 
days of peace. \ 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The matters under discussion and to be settled by 
this bill involve, as I believe, the welfare and prosperity of this great 
nation. I believe, sir, that if this bill as it comes from the hands of 
the committee shall be adopted and become a law it will strike down 
with a most cruel, vicious, and unnecessary blow the industries of a 
large portion of the people of this land, will permanently cripple the 


y 


enterprise and prosperity of the country, and eventually bring ruin and 
bankruptcy npon the nation. a 

This bill is a most crafty, insidious, and determined effort to ingraft 
upon our revenue laws, so far as the great industries of the country are 
concerned, the doctrine and ideas of free trade, ideas long since ex- 
ploded and abandoned in nearly every civilized land and maintained 
fully in only one, England, on account of the peculiar situation and 
circumstances surrounding that nation. 

And, sir, I will say right here that the inspiration that is animating 
those who are so persistently attempting to foist free trade upon this 
country is beyond question derived and imbibed from that nation, a 
nation that has expended millions upon millions of British gold to break 
down the protective system of the United States, and that has attempted 
to poison the public mind through its Cobden clubs and the organiza- 
tions formed by its manufacturers and importers, who have been look- 
ing with longing and greedy eyes upon the vast and rich fields waiting 
ready at their hands if they could only break down the barriers that 
now and have for over twenty-five years kept them out—twenty-five 
years of protective tariff, twenty-five years and more of protection to 
the laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the manufacturer, and to all 
classes that, notwithstanding the great and terrible destruction of prop- 
erty and values, as well as human life, caused by the most gigantic 
civil war during that time that the world ever saw, a war prolonged 
and aided to our great and irreparable injury by these same British 
free-traders—I say, notwithstanding all this, during this period of pro- 
tection to American industries the country has prospered to such an 
extent as it never prospered before; prospered during that time as no 
other country has ever prospered; has grown and prospered by reason 
of and under its protective system until to-day. 

Sir, we are the wealthiest and the mightiest nation on the face of the 
earth. A nation, sir, so prosperous that the great and all-absorbing ques- 
tion to-day is, in what manner shall we reduce the vast and accumulat- 
ing surplus in the national Treasury? While all other nations, not ex- 
cepting the great English free-trade nation, whom our friends on the other 
side desire to pattern after and be controlled by, are seeking in every, 
conceivable way how tó increase the revenues of their governments, we 
alone are cudgeling our brains as to the best method of reducing the 
revenues. This is the condition of this country under a system of pro- 
tection, and any attempt to make it appear either at home or abroad by 
the free-trade element of the country that this great and general pros- 
perity is due to other sources and causes than protection has utterly 
failed, and must of necessity fail, because it is in fact untrue. 

It becomes a matter of some importance to know to what amount we 
are required to reduce the revenue by this or any other bill in order to 
know what we are really required to do. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tells us that it will require for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1888, the sum of 8326, 530, 000 to meet the demands of the Government. 
The amount derived from all sources other than taxation is $35,000, - 
000, which will require the sum of nearly $292,000,000 to be provided 
for by taxation. At the present rate of taxation now provided by law, 
the amount, including internal revenue and customs duties, amounts 
to $348,000,000, of which sum $228,000,000 are derived from customs, 
thus showing an amount above the requirements of the Government of 
something over 856,000, 000 —put it in round numbers $60,000,000. 
But in these estimates there is no adequate provision for our coast de- 
fenses, for the building up of such a navy as should be maintained by 
a great nation like ours, and no provision for the payment to our sol- 
diers of such pensions as we in justice ought to pay them. 

These gentlemen upon the other side, who are so terribly frightened 
at the prospect of this surplus, at the last session of Congress, when a 
proposition was seriously made by this side to do what we justly and 
reasonably might for the soldiers, voted it down, except upon the con- 


-dition that a special tax on incomes should be levied to meet any 


such expense. When we pointed out to them that this surplus existed 
and that it was unusual and unnecessary thus to make special provis- 
ion, they made no other answer than an insistance upon the income 
tax; and now, sir, at this session, when we have urged, as we have most 
persistently, that pension legislation should have a day, it has been so 
iar denied, and undoubtedly if we insist upon this demand the same 
proposition as was made at last session will be insisted upon at this, 
which will in my judgment be an insult to the soldier and an injustice 
to him. Sir, it is not so much the surplus that troubles our free-trade 
friends as it is an anxiety on their part to put in practice in this coun- 
try the free-trade notions with which they are imbued. 

I have noticed with surprise that many of the advocates of this bill 
deny with great vehemence that they are free-traders or that the bill is 
draughted upon that idea; but, sir, the honorable chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, whose name has been given to the bill, and who 
presented it to the House, said in his speech in favor of the same (REC- 
ORD, page 3330): 

If we had no tariff, if all the custom-houses were torn down and the Govern- 
ment was supported by direct taxation, not more than 10 per cent. of all the 
orate products consumed by all the people would be imported into the 
coun . 

Now, if this means anything it means that a tariff, so far as the in- 
terests of the people are concerned, so far as the manufacturers, the 
laborers, the mechanics, the farmers are concerned, is of no benefit what 
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ever. If this is not free trade in its broadest sense, then I fail to un- 
derstand the meaning of language. To more strongly emphasize the 
fact that he is a free-trader, he further says: 

Nine-tenths of all the manufactures consumed in the United States can be 
produced more cheaply here than in England. 

He further adds this question: 

What use have our manufacturers for the tariff at all? 

Of course the chairman of the committee expresses the sentiments 
of the majority who have framed this bill. This fact will appear more 
fully and conclusively by the remarks of another member of that com- 
mittee, the learned and eloquent gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Wizson], who cites with approbation the action of England, and ex- 
tols that nation for entering upon what he calls ‘‘that career of indus- 
trial emancipation which she faithfully pursued to its full and final 
issue.” He says, referring to England’s history on the subject of free 
trade: 


In the ratio in which duties were reduced, in that ratio manufactures grew 
and flourished,and when finally duties were entirely abolished, it went boldly 
forth and contended in the markets of the world, 


And so, sir, I could go through the speech of each gentleman upon 
the other side and show that the foundation of the argument presented 
as a reason why this bill should be passed by this House is that free 
trade is the true policy of this great nation, and that protection is in 
violation of the natural rights of man, and in theory and practice is 
detrimental to the interests of the people of this country. Forinstance, 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina took occasion the other 
day to make an elaborate argument in favor of the doctrine of free 
trade, in which he claimed with great earnestness that it was the right 
of every freeman to make his purchases, without any restraint or im- 
as or tax, where his taste inclines him or his Judgment dictates, 

think that if anything can be determined by the utterances of gen- 
tlemen who prepared this bill, there can be no doubt whatever that 
it is and was intended as a long stride towards free trade in this coun- 
try. á 
I am a sincere believer in the system of protection. I believe it vi- 
tally affects the interests of the farmer, the laborer, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and every class of the community. Their prosperity de- 
pends upon its continuance. It increases the rate of wages; it diversi- 
fies labor; it furnishes consumers at the door of the producer; it creates 
a home market for the farmer; it stimulates production so as to induce 
competition, thereby reducing the price of the manufactured article 
below the price that would be imposed by the foreign manufacturer if 
he had a monopoly of the market. It is what has made our country 
what it is to-day, the grandest, the wealthiest nation in the world; 
that has cansed it to bound with such prodigious strides in every good 
direction—in wealth, refinement, education, in everything that is to be 
most desired in the greatest, the most powerful, and the most civilized 
nation on earth. 

It is a common thing in this discussion to sneer at these claims, and 
while admitting all we claim for our country and its position amongst 
the nations of the world, to contend that the tariff has nothing to do 
with it. To such, argument and proof are useless. 

The equally sneering charge that labor gets none of the benefits of 
3 is unjust and without the semblance of foundation. Now 

could cite innumerable facts and figures to prove that labor, in con- 
sequence of protection, is higher here than elsewhere; but fearing that 
I may be doubted I bring as my witness to this fact the chairman of 
the Committee on Waysand Means of this House, who admits that the 
laborer’s wages are higher in this country than in England. While he 
does not give as I think the correct difference, he does admit the fact 
that the rates of labor are higher in this country than in England. He 
says (RECORD, page 3332): 

Twelve per cent. higher in cotton manufactures, 25 per cent. higher in the 
manufacture of woolens, 26 per cent. higher in iron and steel, and 128 per cent. 
higher in boots and shoes, 

These he gives as illustrations. If he had pursued his inquiry fur- 
ther he would have found it to be the fact in relation to every other 
protected industry in this country. 

He contends, however, that the reason that wages are higher in this 
country than in England is that the manufacturers have seized upon 
coal, steam, and machinery, the three powerful agents, as he contends, 
that multiply the product of labor and make it more valuable, his idea 
being that by improved machinery a yastly greater quantity of the 
manufactured article is produced in a given time than formerly, and as 
an illustration he says: 

In 1830 the total number of yards of cloth produced by each operative was 
ace — — — = 8 8 3 it had 
pe Fa ere 1 28 0 e or per yard was 1.9 cents in 

The central idea being in this whole argument that though the la- 
borer gets less on each yard manufactured formerly, the increased 
number of yards made per day give hima larger amount of wages, and 
that this is due entirely to coal, steam, and improved machinery, and 
that the tariff has nothing whatever to do with it. He further con- 
tends that it is only necessary to take the tariff off of machinery and 
from raw material and we can successfully compete with England. 

Now this is the entire scope of the reasoning of the leading champion 
of this bill in its favor. First, he admits that American workingmen 


receive better wages than the wage-workers of England. He accounts 
for that from the fact, as he contends, that we use better machinery, so 
that with the aid of coal and steam we can manufacture a greater 
quantity within any given time than can be donein England. His 
remedy is to take the tariff off of machinery and raw material, This, 
he contends, would make us successful competitors with foreign coun- 
tries without interfering with the rate of wages. In answer to that I 
ask, can not England use the same kind of machinery? Will not her 
coal, steam, and machinery be as effective, if necessary, as the Ameri- 
can? Ishould like to know what would prevent England, if it should 
be found necessary to do so, from using the same machinery as the Amer- 
ican uses? Then with her coal, steam, and machinery, and her free 
raw material and her pauper labor, what would prevent her from man- 
ufacturing cheaper than the American could with his high-priced labor? 
Upon such arguments andsuch alone are we asked by the leader of the 
House to vote for this bill. Mr. Chairman, I contend that all these 
visionary speculations should be put aside and that a question of this 
character should be regarded from a standpoint not of party or of theory, 
but of sound business principles. 

Isit well, in a business point of view, to place our wage-earners on 
a level with the pauper laborers of Europe? Will the American la- 
borer submit to such an imposition? Will he not at once insist that 
he must have the higher wages to which he has been accustomed, or 
that he will go upon the vast domain where a home and land aref reely 
granted to him by the Government? If the manufacturer complies 
with his reasonable demands he becomes bankrupt, for no one can pay 
wages greater than the business will admit of and make a financial 
success. The inevitable consequence must be the closing up of our own 
factories and the driving of a vast majority of our own people into ag- 
ricultural pursuits, and, as a further necessary consequence, compel- 
ling us to depend entirely upon foreign manufacturers. We have pros- 
pered immensely by diversifying our labor, so that while a part are 
engaged in agriculture, others are consumers. . 

Would not the farmers of Wisconsin, Iowa, and ee their 
Representatives should by their votes destroy their home market, have 
a right to complain? Now nine-tenths of the productions of the farm 
are consumed in this country. Destroy that home market and add to 
the force that is now producing by driving the manufacturer to the 
field and farm, and productions are vastly increased without any in- 
creased demand from abroad, and I think we shall have succeeded by 
this meddling in also destroying the prosperity of the farmer. It is 
said we should have an increased demand from abroad for our farm 
productions. If they need our productions what prevents us from 
sending them now? The fact is we furnish them all they will take of 
us. It is said, further, that the farmer is compelled to-day to be gov- 
erned by the quotations from the foreign market; that, for instance, 
the Liverpool market governs the price of wheat in this country. This 
may be true, but if sufficient of our people were consumers to use 100 
per cent. of our farm production, instead of 90 per cent., would this 
not produce a shortage in the foreign market to the extent to which 
we have heretofore supplied them, which would increase the price, and, 
on the other hand, would not the destruction of our home market 
throw such a surplus upon the foreign market as to greatly decrease 
the price? I think these illustrations amply answer the objection that 
we are at the mercy of a foreign market. 

There is another thing that interests the farmer as much as it does 
the manufacturer. Suppose, as gentlemen suggest, we have no tariff 
and that the custom-houses be torn down—and this bill is really the 
initiatory step toward that policy—would not the European manufact- 
urer have a clear field? History tells us what would be the result in 
sucha case. The importer, having the market to himself, would not 
only make us pay what the American manufacturer now charges, but 
having broken down competition here he would charge all that the trade 
would bear—the history of our country shows this to be a fact, a fact, 
too, that has caused, whenever it has been tried, bankruptcy and ruin in 
the land — ſor in such a case every manufactured article is higher in price; 
this would be felt by the farmer more than by others; the sheetings, 
calicoes, woolens, and everything the farmer and his family use would 
be dearer, while, being at the mercy ofa foreign market, his own having 
= broken down, he would get absolutely less for everything he pro- 
duces, 

The great fallacy in the argument against protection is that the amount 
of duty imposed is added to the price of the article, whether purchased 
of the home manufacturer or the importer. This is false in fact, and 
has nota shadow of foundation in truth. Protection is properly applied 
to only such articles of commerce as we can produce in sufficient abun- 
dance in this country to supply the demand. As soon as that is done 
the law of competition begins to take effect; mills and factories spring 
up on every hand; their preductions come into competition; this 
spurs inyentive genius to create new methods and less expensive ways 
in order that the price may be bronght down to the lowest possible 
figure, and the consequence is that the manufactured article is sold for 
as low a price as it can possibly be afforded, so that in actual truth 
every article that is protected is lower to-day under such a system than 
it has ever been before, and vastly cheaper than it would be if not pro- 
tected. The self-evident reason for this is that if protection had not 
been given, the competition would have been wanting, the factories and 
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mills would not have been established, and the manufacturers abroad 
would have had control of the market, and, having that, would have 
put the prices to such a figure as the trade would bear. The effect of 
this would have been and always has been to destroy home industry 
and make us dependent upon the foreign market. 

There is much said in this discussion about pools and monopolies, 
but the people will find, if they are delivered over to the tender mer- 
cies of the foreign manufacturer and the importer, that there has as 
yet been no trust or monopoly established in this country that has 
been able to oppress them and to suck the life-blood from their veins 
with the same dispatch as these. As far as trusts are concerned, they 
should be prohibited by law, whether upon protected or unprotected 
articles. Most of these trusts are upon articles not affected by the 
tariff. All of the trusts upon protected articles in this country are 
duplicated in the free-trade countries upon a much more gigantic 
scale, as I am informed. It is thought by many that manufacturing 
is a very profitable business, and that these people are growing unduly 
rich out of their business, and that for that reason they should no 
longer be protected. The error and absurdity of this proposition is 
shown by referring to the fact that millions, yes, hundreds of millions, 
of money are now waiting for investment in any surely profitable busi- 
ness. The Government could to-day borrow a thousand millions of 
dollars at 3 per cent. per annum, Any sum almost could be raised to 
invest in a business paying 6 per cent., and if the money was exhausted 
in this country as much would be supplied from Europe; but the fact 
is that manufacturers find their business precarious and often unprofit- 
able, and failures are frequent, so that the charge so often paraded here, 
that this tariff protection was in the interest of monopolists, is without 
foundation. It is in the interests of and for the benefit of the people. 
Its destruction would be the destruction of the prosperity of the people. 
To this condition of destruction it would appear the Democratic party— 
a party controlled by its Southern wing—is anxious to bring us. Free 
trade will not affect the South as much asthe North. Their labor to- 
day is much like the pauper labor of Europe. The South has but few 
manufacturing establishments where intelligent labor is employed, and 
its leading men have been educated in free-trade schools. It is be- 
lieved by them thatthe building up of a foreign commerce, even at the 
expense of our own, will open a vast field and increased demand for 
the cotton of the South, which is now king there as much asin the days 
of slavery. This might after a time be disastrous, even to the cotton 
interests. After you have destroyed the cotton mills and factories of 
this country your masters from abroad might dictate terms to you. 

The fact is, a wise, far-seeing policy would discover no conflict in 
interest between the different sections of the country; we should all 
be really interested, North and South, in the prosperity of this great 
country, and of the whole of it, but unfortunately the committee have 
seen fit to strike down Northern manufacturers and Northern produc- 
tions and to protect Southern. It proposes to retain a protective duty 
upon sugar and rice, soft coal, and iron-ore, for the benefit of the South, 
and put wool, salt, lumber, and other Northern productions upon the 
free-list. Is there any justice whatever in such legislation? Sugar is 
protected for the benefit of a few thousand Louisiana planters. The 
principle of protection has ceased to apply in this case, for the reason 
that the section where the sugar-cane can be raised has been fully oc- 
cupied and the utmost production that is possible has already been 
fully developed. It is an admitted fact that over nine-tenths of all the 
sugar consumed in this country isimported from abroad; $60,000,000 

per annum are paid into the Treasury, derived from the duties on sugar. 
Wht argument has been or can be used in favor of putting lumber, 
salt, or any other Northern production on the free-list that is not ap- 
plicablo to sugar? If it were a Northern production is there the least 
doubt it would have been put there? 

Rice, an articleof universal consumption throughout the country, and 
of which the production is not one-half the consumption, is also heavily 
protected in this bill, higher than it was during the war. 

If these two articles were placed on the free-list, the reduction in the 
revenue would be sufficient to almost entirely doaway with the surplus, 
and would at thesame time benefit every family in the land by cheap- 
ening the price of these articles, as the protection in these cases does 
not lessen but increases the price, as they are articles that we can not 
produce in quantities to meet the home demand. This bill upholds, 
prote-ts, and fosters every distinctively Southern interest that was pro- 
tecte:! by what gentlemen are pleased to call the war tariff of 1861, 
while every Northern industry receives in the bill a most merciless free- 
trade-treatment. If there is no desire to favor the South at the expense 
of other sections of the country, what is the objection to furnishing 
cheap food for the people by abolishing the duty upon sugar and rice, 
and thereby taking off the revenue to the extent of sixty to seventy 
millions of dollars and lessening the surplus to that extent? Why are 
the farm and garden productions of the people who may be brought 
into competition with the producers of the Canadian Dominion put 
upon the free-list and these Southern productions so heavily protected? 
Why is wool, that nearly every farmer produces in the North, put upon 
the free-list? 

The duties collected upon the importation of wool are less than five 
and a half millions of dollars. There are about one and a gee 
millions of persons engaged in sheep-raising in this country; the cap- 


ital inyested is between three and four hundred millions of dollars, 
Protection is absolutely necessary for this industry, and in that respect 
differs from the sugar and rice industries. Under protection the two 
last productions have decreased in quantity and importation has in- 
creased, whereas, by reason of the protection offered before the reduc- 
tion of the tariff of 1883, the number of sheep increased in the period 
of about fourteen years nearly 100 per cent., and by reason of the re- 
duction of the tariff in 1883 the number of sheep in this country have 
decreased in the short space of four years about 14 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would in all sincerity inquire whether good 
judgment, sound businesssense, as well as the dictates of justice, would 
not require, in case the protective feature is to be retained at all in this 
bill, that wool instead of sugar and rice should be protected. But as I 
have said, and repeat, this bill puts wool on the free-list, thereby re- 
ducing the revenues but little, but striking a fatal blow at sheep-rais- 
ing, and at the same time retains and imposes a heavy protective duty 
on sugar and rice, that if put on the free-list would not seriously in- 
jure the producers and would reduce the surplus sixty or seventy mill- 
ions. What must be thought of a party that insists upon taking a tax 
of $30,000,000 off tobacco, and at the same time insists upon taxing 
the people $50,000,000 on sugar? What must be thought of a party 
that indirectly repeals the tax on the distilling of whisky, as is done 
by the Democratic party in this bill, thereby depriving the Treasury 
of vast millions, but insists upon taxing the necessaries of life re- 
quired by every person in the land? This bill, by its provision in re- 
lation to illicit stills, opens the door to frauds which will in effect re- 
peal the internal-revenue laws to an extent that will amaze the people. 
It is cunningly done, and if adopted will have its intended effect. 

If this bill had been framed in the real interests of the people, and 
had put upon the free-list sugar, rice, salt, coal, and such other articles 
and necessaries of life as are in general use among all classes of people, 
and omitted the slashing and cutting of duties upon the great manu- 
facturing industries of the country, and which are so done with the 
evident intent of breaking these industries down, there could have been 
no just complaint of its sectional character or free-trade tendencies. 

Besides being sectional and oppressive, there are a vast number of in- 
congruities and illy-digested provisions. In many cases the raw mate- 
rial has a heavy duty attached and the manufactured article is on the 
free-list; but there is a general and systematic endeavor to so reduce 
the tariff as to greatly embarrass, if not destroy, the leading manufact- 
uring interests of the country. This attempt to go back to free trade 
or to break down protection in this country we have been warned 
against by our own history; the country has always prospered under a 
protective system, and under the free-trade or tariff-for-revenue policy 
it has been the exact opposite—poverty, bankruptcy, and distress at- 
tending all such legislation. 

There is another thing that ought to be noticed: the pretended neces- 
sity for this bill is that the surplus must be reduced. The danger to 
thecountry from this surplus has been the theme of Presidential message 
and Democratic oratory in this House, yet, sir, there is no prospect of 
securing a reduction of revenue underits provisions; the reductions are 
so great that foreign importations will be immensely stimulated and 
the revenues will thereby be increased; this is the effect beyond ques- 
tion. Heretofore such radical reductions have produced an increase in- 
stead of a decrease of reyenue, and there is no reason why the same 
thing should not occurnow. Thus the pretended object to accomplish 
which this bill is brought forward fails, but its real object, the de- 
struction of protection, will be accomplished. 

I believe the interests of the people require me to vote against the 
bill, and I am sure that if the people of this country have an opportu- 
nity to express their opinion at the polls they will most emphatically 
declare against it. ; 


Admission of New Mexico. 
SPEECH 


HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 28, 1888. 


in Committee of — Whole on the state of the Union, and 


The House bein 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. ing appropriations for the 


legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 5 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] in 
his remarks upon the admission of New Mexico as a State has made 
certain comparisons between Dakota and New Mexico, which are in- 
tended by him to be tly to the disadvantage of the latter Territory. 
It is a pleasure to that this tleman, who stands so high in the 
esteem of all who know him, has left the low and yulgar plane of scan- 
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dalous abuse, adopted in the minority report of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, to which his name is signed, and now by use of argument 
seeks to enforce his views rather than by the use of scandal, unworthy 
alice of so honorable a gentleman and of the records of this House. 
Upon this plane of argument it gives me gratification to meet him, for 
it is as easy to show the error of his deductions from the few one-sided 
and misleading facts presented as it was to expose the scandalous un- 
truth of the minority report. The gentleman has done himself the 
honor and the people of New Mexico the justice to publicly apologize 
for the language and positions of that report, and I do not doubt that 
he will make equal haste to withdraw his misleading though ingeni- 
ous collation of facts, when a full statement of all the facts in their 
true light demonstrates that his argument is that of an ingenious ad- 
vocate of a partisan policy rather than that of a representative of the 
people of the United States, whose only wish is to deal justly with 
the advance guard of civilization in the far West, whose interests are 
confided to the kind treatment of a body in which they have no vote. 

The chief argument advanced by the gentleman to show that New 
Mexico is not fit for statehood is that Dakota s her in the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats, and corn. He stated that Dakota ranked sixth, 
twelfth, and twenty-second in the order of States and Territories in 
the respective production of these grains, while New Mexico ranked 
far below. From this he would have us infer that New Mexico is not 
entitled to statehood. It is not my purpose to follow the gentleman 
in the thankless task of belittling the production of wealth of any State 
or Territory. The enormous wealth and wonderful natural resources 
of Dakota challenge my heartiest admiration; it is a striking sign of 
the greatness of our Union to see Dakota and New Mexico joining 
hands with Montana and Washington to demand that share in the 
National Government to which their population and resources entitle 
them. ‘Those hardy pioneers of Dakota who brave its inhospitable 
climate and withstand the perils of snow, ice, and blizzards of the Da- 
kota winters and the hardly less dangerous floods, cyclones, and hail of 
its other seasons demand my heartiest applause in their happily suc- 
cessful efforts to produce grain for the hungry multitudes of the East. 
Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.““ The hardy 
pioneers of the West are among our country’s noblest heroes. But all 
this affords no reason for refusing justice to New Mexico. 

The gentleman’s argument is much too broad; its fallacy is self-ap- 
parent. If the correct criterion of fitness for membership in this Union 
is the number of bushels of wheat raised in the Territory of Dakota, 
then there are no States in the Union fit for membership except Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Indiana, California, and Iowa, for Dakota su all 
but these in yield of wheat. If Dakota’s annual crop of oats is the fit 
criterion, then California must be excluded, and Illinois, New York, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska may 
added to the elect named above, for Dakota surpasses all but these in 
yield of oats. In corn the criterion is easier. Dakota's crop of this 
great staple, whose total annual value in the United States exceeds by 
$100,000,000 the combined value of the wheat and oats, being more 
than one-fifth in excess of these, places her below all but fifteen States, 
these including all New England and some of the cottcn States. Must 
we conclude from the gentleman’s reasoning that all the New England 
States, as well as South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, are wholly 
unfit for the Union because so far below Dakota in these three great 
staples? Or that the only States who by force of merit deserve their 
places in the Union are those five great States whose wheat crop sur- 
passes that of Dakota? Yet the argument can not be applied to New 
Mexico unless capable of this application also. 

The partisan purpose of this fallacious argument is clear when it is 
remembered that the minority of the committee, of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri is one, do not propose the admission of Dakota as 
one State, but its division into two States, one of which is largely in ad- 
vance of the other in population and resources. What the annual pro- 
duction of North Dakota is in these three staples Ido not know. The 
figures given by the minority in their report (page 56) state that in North 
Dakota alone five million more bushels of wheat were raised in 1887 
than were raised in the whole of Dakota in 1886, as shown by the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Agriculture (page 376). 

When figures presentsuch results as this we are tempted to question 
the old adage that figures won't lie.“ But the minority also join in 
recommending the admission of Washington and Montana. If the an- 
nual production of wheat, oats, and corn in the whole of Dakota is the 
test of fitness for admission it needs no knowledgeof arithmetic to prove 
that both portions can not be more than half fit for admission, and it 
needs but theslightest examination to show that Montana is far below 
the standard so fixed. 

The corn crop of North Dakota for 1887 is stated by the minority in 
the exaggerated figures referred to at 1,000,000 bushels, and it is safe 
to say that this is at least one-fourth exaggerated, while the official 
figures show that the corn crop of 1886 of Montana was but 19,580 
bushels. If the annual production of corn is the true test of fitness 
for admission as a State, how can the minority be found recommend- 
ing the admission not only of North Dakota, but of Montana, while 
they recommend the exclusion of New Mexico, which in 1886, accord- 
ing to the official figures, produced 797,860 bushels of corn? I protest 
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against any such false and irrational criterion as the annual production 
of wheat, oats, and corn to show the fitness of a Territory for admis- 
sion. But even by this standard New Mexico, while not competing 
with the youhg giant of the Northwest, Dakota, a Territory so large 
that the minority proposes to divide it into two parts, nevertheless 
holds her own in comparison with many States with whose presence in 
the councils of the nation we could not well afford to dispense, although 
their yield of wheat, oats, and corn may be far below that of Dakota, 
In the yield of corn during the year 1886 New Mexico surpassed the 
States of Oregon, Colorado, Rhode Island, and Nevada, and nearly 
equaled that of Maine, surpassing the latter State in the quantity of 
merchantable corn, while it far outstripped all the Territories besides 
Dakota. In the quantity of wheat raised in the same year New Mex- 
ico surpassed Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Mississippi, and Nevada; and while the average yield in 
the United States during the period from 1880 to 1886 was 12.1 bush- 
els of wheat, New Mexico, by the method of irrigation, succeeding in 
reaching an average of over 20 bushels. 

But I see no reason why I should not be equally privileged to select 
a criterion by which the eligibility of a Territory for admission to the 
Union should be judged. 

The beet supply of the Union now comes, to a large extent, from 
west of the Mississippi River, and the cattle of the country lying around 
the base of the Rocky Mountains are one of the test sources of the 
wealth of the West. Why can not I choose cattle as the truest test of 
fitness for statehood rather than wheat? 

Again, what staple is more important to the people of this country 
than wool? No one will sooner admit its value and necessity t ian the 
farmer of Dakota, who owes to the sheep industry his protection from 
winter's cold. Then I am as free to select wool as a standard of com- 
parison as the gentleman from Missouri to select oats. 

Taking the two great wealth-producing industries of cattle and sheep 
raising, let us see whether in these New Mexico does not hold a high 
enough rank to entitle her to a place in the Union. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1886, 
New Mexico surpassed in number of cattle within its limits every State 
and Territory except seven, Dakota possessing little more thin half 
the number of cattle of New Mexico. The number of cattle in New 
Mexico exceeds those in the whole of New England, or the co nbined 
numbers in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
or Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. i 

The supremacy of New Mexico as to sheep is almost unquestioned. 
In 1886 she was surpassed only by Texas, California, and Ohio, and in 
the case of the latter State by a very small number. The number of 
sheep in New Mexico in 1886 is officially stated at 4,328,755. The in- 
crease in this number has been so great that it is not unfair to say that 
she is now the greatest sheep-raising State or Territory in the Union. 
The number of sheep now in New Mexico is estimated at 5,000,000. 
Against these enormous figures Dakota’s 253,372 seems small. Yet I 
do not say that Dakota is poor in these sources of wealth in which she 
is so far s by New Mexico. Her wealth of cattle and sheep is 
great, but thatof New Mexico is pre-eminent. Stating these facts with 
a fall acknowledgment of the greatness of Dakota and her fitness for 
statehood, I ask the gentleman from Missouri by what right does he 
assume to say that the world-wide celebrated staples of Dakota afford 
a better criterion of fitness for statehood than the flocks and herds of 
New Mexico? J 

The gentleman has seen fit to quote from a report made by me on 
the subject of irrigation in the Territory of New Mexico, showing that 
of all the land in the Territory but a small portion could be cultivated 
without irrigation, and he has sought by his remarks to intimate that 
land requiring irrigation is necessarily desert land, or less fit for agri- 
culture than those prairies which are watered by the rain from heaven. 
Does the gentleman know that half the agricultural world uses irriga- 
tion as an aid to agriculture? Has he never heard of the vast expend- 
iture of the British Government in India for irrigation, with such 
success that India to-day is the sole menance of our Southern States in 
the cotton markets of the world? Has the gentleman never heard of 
irrigation in Spain or France or Italy? Has he never heard of the 
wonderful results attained in Southern California by a judicious system 
of irrigation? Or does he not know that the agricultural prosperity 
of Western Kansas and of Colorado is largely dependent upon an arti- 
ficial supply of water to the fields? And lastly I would ask the gen- 
tleman, who has sought to deride the people of New Mexico by a refer- 
ence to their religion, whether he has so far forgotten the sacred his- 
tory which he learned at his mother’s knee as not to remember that 
the wonderful and unexampled fertility of Egypt was due to the 
periodic overflow of the Nile, and that in that wonderful seat of early 
civilization agriculture received no aid from the fall of rain? 

The Department of Agriculture has recently made an exhaustive 
study of irrigation in the United States, and in the report thereon refers 
(page 150) to the antiquity and prevalence of systems of irrigation, in 
these words: 


Irrigation of land isan art that existed for many centuries previons to any 
authentic written history. The traditions of the Chinese people are very an- 
cient, and irrigation is mentioned in their earliest histo y as extensively 
ticed. In Egypt, Syria, and the ancient kingdoms of Eastern Asia cult- 
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ure depended almost wholly upon irrigation, and still so depends in those 
countries where the people have survived the political changes of thousands 
of years. The irrigation of gardens, vineyards, and fields is frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures; one of the earliest books speaks of it, and one of 
the prophets refers to “furrows of the plantation.” BS 6 

The enormous sums expended by the British Government in India in irri- 
gating works and the profit derived from them will serve to sustain the ar- 
guments pai forth by Mr. Cole and others, that while Great Britain is en- 

in India not only in the construction of reservoirs for the storage of 
the waters and streams, but for gathering in the rains and dews for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, spending millions annually in such works and in keeping 
them in repair, our own country, ng vaster domains than any nation 
of the world, and of incomparable value, has only to enter upon her own pos- 
sessions, and, by trenching her mountain sides, beget reservoirs as enduring 
as the foundations of the earth. 

I commend that report to the attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, whose long residence in that wonderful, growing city on the 
Missouri River has unfitted him for the discussion of agricultural 
questions. The reading of that report must convince any critical mind 
that, notwithstanding the increased expense of ditching in order to 
bring the water to the fields, the increased certainty of a good and reg- 
ular crop year after year renders agriculture by irrigation far superior 
to dependence upon the fall of rain. The farmer who cultivates his 
land without irrigation is absolutely at the mercy of the season. Two 
weeks’ drought at a critical period may destroy the ripening fruits of 
the most industrious labor, while too heavy rainfalls may beat down 
his standing grain or mildew his newly-harvested crop. What farmer 
would not rejoice to enter upon a system of agriculture where these 
uncertainties are unknown, and where every year produces alike a 
bountiful crop under a system guarantying a regular and gentle sup- 
ply of water which can be graduated to the need of the crop? Those 
who have studied the subject of irrigation agree, too, that the water 
thus brought to the land not only refreshes the growing crops, but is 
the best fertilizer in existence. Every stream of running water holds 
either dissolved orsuspended vegetable matter of different kinds brought 
down from the higher regions from which the stream flows that forms 
the most eficient stimulant to the growth of the crops. This fertilizer, 
renewed every year without ex , possesses all the advantages of 
those expensive artificial fertilizers upon which the farmers of our coun- 
try are relying more and more every year, while Jand subjected to its 
gentle and natural influence increases its productive capacity instead 
of wasting under the burning influence of artificial fertilizers. 

The report before referred to, in speaking of irrigation in Colorado 
where the conditions are substantially the same as in New Mexico, uses 
this language: 

Such a thing as a drought is not dreaded by theagriculturist of Colorado. The 
cultivation of the soil is subject to a condition different from those which pre- 
vail in the East. Irrigation, although a necessity, bears with it some of the 
greatest blessings. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1886 shows that 
the average production per acre throughout the United States from 1880 
to 1886 was, of wheat, 12.1 bushels, and of oats, 26.7 bushels. Yet by the 
system of irrigation the figures for Colorado are thus officially stated: 


The average yield of crops in 1885, where agriculture is exclusively carried on 
by irrigation, is estimated as follows: Wheat per acre, 27 bushels; barley, 33 ; 
oats, 55; potatoes, 150 to 200; onions, 250. 

The same holds true of New Mexico, surprising as these results may 
seem, even to those who have been accustomed to the wonderful soil of 
Illinois or Dakota. I have seen fields in New Mexico, established by 
history to have been under cultivation for from two to three hundred 
years, in which wheat had been raised for from ten to fifteen successive 
years, and then averaging from 25 to 30 bushels to the acre, and fre- 
quently exceeding thisamount. A double crop of oats can be cut from 
many of our irrigated fields in one year, the second crop springing up 
without additional sowing after the first has been gathered, while from 
three to five crops of the wonderful alfalfa or Lucerne grass can be 
mowed in a single year, averaging from 2 to 4 tons an acre at each mow- 
ing, and this grass is of such a nutritious character that stock can be 
fattened upon it instead of being fattened upon grain. It is the part 
merely of ignorance to say, because New Mexico depends upon irriga- 
tion for her agriculture, that she will never become a great agricultural 
State. I venture to assert that when the extravagant modes of agri- 
culture now prevalent in many of our Western States and Territories 
have by far diminished the fertility of those wonderfal prairies, New 
Mexico, by her self-fertilizing system of irrigation, will be steadily pro- 
ceeding on an upward scale in agriculture, 

The people of New Mexico are thoroughly alive to the value of com- 
mon-school education. The Territory has entered upon the settled 
policy of building a school-house and establishing a school at every 
point where a sufficient number of children of school age can be gath- 
ered to form a school, and the Territorial school tax of 3 mills on the 
dollar is as large as if not larger than that of any other Territory. The 
New Mexicans regard popular education in the same light as the people 
of the Eastern States, and there is astrong determination in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico that the public schools shall be steadily built up 
and that every year shall mark a decided increase in the number of 
schools, in the length of the school year, in the accommodations, and 
in the character of instruction. In spite of thé great difficulties aris- 
ing front the vast extent of New Mexico, her schools have steadily im- 
proved, and no people hold more dear than the people of New Mexico 
this essential element to the success of popular government. 


New Mexico became a part of the United States by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, made on February 2, 1848 (9 Stats., 108). The 
eighth article of that treaty contains the following provisions: 


Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mexico, and 
which remain for the future within the limits of the United States, as defined 
by the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to re- 
move at any time to the Mexican Republic, retaining the property which they 

in the said territories, or disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds 
wherever they please, without their being subjected, on this account, to auy 
contribution, tax, or whatever. 

* = s * = = $ 


of these, and all Mexicans who may bereafter acquire said property by Kor atone 
same belon, 


Article LX reads as follows: 


Mexicans who, in the territory aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of 
citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in the 
preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, and 

admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United 
States) to the 5 of all the rights of citizens of the United States, accord - 
ing to the principles of the Constitution; and in the mean time shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property,and 
secured in the free exercise of their religion without restriction. 

Article XI contains the following provisions: 

Considering that a t part of the territories which by the present treaty are 
to be comprehended for the future within the limits of the United States is now 
es by savage tribes, who will hereafter be under the exclusive control of 
the Government of the United States, and whose incursions wi the territory 
of Mexico would be prejudicial in the extreme, it is solemnly agreed that all 
such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the Government of the United 
States whensoever this may be necessary; and that when they can not be pre- 
vented they shall be punished by the said Government, and satisfaction for the 
same shall be exacted, all in the same way and with equal diligence and en- 
ergy as if the same incursions were meditated or committed within its own ter- 
ritory against ite own citizens. 

It shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any inhabitant of the 
United States to purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreigner residing in 
Mexico, who may have been captured by Indians inhabiting the territory of 
either ofthe two Republics, nor to purchase or acquire horses, mules, cattle, or 

S. 


property of any kind stolen within Mexican territory by such Indian 

The people of New Mexico on becoming citizens of the United States 
had a right to expect that all these provisions of the treaty should be 
kept inviolate. They properly believed that the Government of the 
United States would carry out in every particular the ent into 
which it had thus solemnly entered. A large proportion of the inhab- 
itants of the Territory held their lands under lawful grants by the 
Spanish and Mexican Governments, and they had a right to demand 
that some mode should be established by the Government of the United 
States whereby these titles could be preserved and confirmed and the 
ownership made so secure that transfers of land could take place with 
the same celerity and security as in the States of the Union. It is now 
over forty years since that treaty,and up to the present time but sev- 
enty-one of the Spanish or Mexican land grants have been confirmed, 
out of over one thousand claims presented. Thousands of land-owners 
throughout the Territory to-day find themselves, by reason of the fail- 
ure of Congress to legislate on the subject, in the possession and owner- 
ship of lands which intending settlers will not buy because of the want 
of definite confirmation of title, while the development of the whole 
Territory has been kept back through the inattention of Congress tothe 
matter of securing the title to the lands to those who wish to settle in 
New Mexico. With titles still unsettled in spite of this treaty pledge, 
the people of New Mexico may well think themselves the subjects of 
grievous neglect at the hands of the Government of the United States. 

The provisions of Article XI above quoted fall very little short of an 
absolute guaranty by the United States of the citizens of New Mexico 
against losses by the depredations of Indians, yet how sadly this pledge 
has been broken is shown by the fact that over $5,000,000 of losses by 
depredations have occurred in the Territory of New Mexico, and that 
these still cry for payment with seemingly no early prospect of satis- 
faction. 

No definite time was set by Article IX of this treaty for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State, but it is evident that the people of New 
Mexico regarded this article as intending immediate statehood. So 
definite was this expectation that in the year 1850 New Mexico elected 
two Senators and a Representative to the Congress of the United States 
and sent them here, only to be confronted by the act organizing New 
Mexico asa Territory. Certainly Article IX of this treaty, viewed in 
the light of this contemporaneous understanding of its meaning, can 
not be considered as binding New Mexico to wait for over forty years 
before admission. The Congress of the United States more than four- 
teen years ago awoke to this fact, and in 1874 both Houses passed an 
act to enable New Mexico to enter the Union, which failed of approval 
only by differences between the two Houses on questions of non-essen- 
tial detail. The Senate in 1876 again passed a bill for New Mexico's 
admission. 

Thus New Mexico has three grievous wrongs to complain of, each in 
violation of the spirit, at least, if not of the letter of the stipulations 
of the treaty under which she became a part of the United States. Her 
land titles are still unsettled, her citizens have been left to the depre- 
dations of savage Indians, and their claims for losses are still unpaid, 
and her rightful demands for admission as a State have been for forty 
years unheeded. Certainly in view of these facts she is entitled at 
least to the utmost consideration and the most absolute courtesy. Yet 
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what has occurred in this very Congress? The minority of the House 
Committee on Territories, the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
being one, in denying to New Mexico admission to the Union, accom- 
pany this declaration by adopting and approving the most scandalous 
utterances against the whole of the people of the Territory which have 
within my knowledge befouled the pages of the public record. I do 
not believe that the official utterances of the msible branches of 
this Government from its foundation until the present date contain 
anything surpassing in foul abuse those pages of the minority report on 
the bill to admit certain Territories into the Union, which deal with 
New Mexico’s right to admission. The people of New Mexico resent 
such treatment as forcibly as possible. I quote the following from one 
of the papers of the Territory, giving the resolutions adopted at one of 
the numerous mass-meetings held by the people of New Mexico in con- 
sequence of this report: 
ALBUQUERQUE SPEAKS. 
At the mass-meeting held in Albuquerque the following resolutions were 


adopted: 

Whereas the majority report of the Committee on Territories of the national 
House of Representatives on the bill to authorize certain Territories, including 
New Mexico, to admission into the Union as States, basely and outrageously 
vilified and slandered the people of our Territory: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all of that portion of said report which in any manner reflects 
upon the character of the entire population of New Mexico is false and slan- 
derous in the extreme, and we denounce the authors as ignorant, malicious 
calumniators or the base tools of such. 

Resolved, That as loyal, betaine ope citizens, the people of New Mexico will 
compare 1 with the people of any State in the Union, and as American 
porcine nb nr ve of party, knowing our rights, we demand of Congress de- 
cent an ‘ul treatment when any subject comes before it directly affect- 
ing our Territory; and we respectfully, but firmly, request that all of the said 
slanderous report which refers to our people, being totally false, be expunged 
from the records; and be it further 

Resolved, That said minority report reneo upon New Mexico is an abuse 
of the privilege of a committee of the National Legislature in thus falsely slan- 
dering the entire population of the Territory, and that we court investigation 
— poore dia malicious falseness of the sentiments expressed by said report; and 

t further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request our Delegate in Congress, Hon. Ax- 
Tox1o JOSEPH, to demand that said slanderons matter be expun from the 
records, and we earnestly appeal to every honorable, fair-minded member of 
the House of Representatives to so expungate said report, and in so doing cor- 
rect a great wrong and injustice upon 200,000 American citizens, who are 
prived of aye representations in Congress, 

j ea t a copy of tbese resolutions be sent to the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House, and chairman of the Committee on Territories 
of the House of Representatives and to the delegate from this Territory. 


This report endeavors to make party capital outof the fact that a 
large proportion of the people of New Mexico are adherents of the Cath- 
olic Church. No doctrine is more strongly intrenched in the Ameri- 
can Constitution than the independence of churchandstate, and no prin- 
ciple is more strongly held by the American voters than that religion 
is a matter not to be introduced into political discussion. In the field 
of politics we meet not as Catholic or Protestant, Christian or infidel, 
but as American citizens. But the partisan fervor of the signers of the 
minority report so far outran their discretion that they have sought to 
make party capital through religious prejudices. They seek to prevent 
the admission of New Mexico on the ground that a majority of her cit- 
izens are devout members of the Catholic Church, a church which num- 
bers among its followers thousands of the most patriotic of American 
citizens. The Protestants of New Mexico are unwilling even to have 
the semblance of approving the sentiments of this minority report; the 
presbytery of Santa Fé promptly repudiated its sentiments by the 
following vigorous and praiseworthy resolutions: 

{From the Las Vegas News, April 7, 1888.] 
RESOLUTIONS TO THE POINT. 

The Santa Fé Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church in New Mexico passed 
the following resolutions, which speak for themselves: 

“ Whereas in a recent report of the minority of the Committee on Territories 
of the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United States, upon a 
bill pending in favor of the admission of New Mexico as a State, there were in- 
serted the following and many other kindred statements and against 
the Pops of the DNIA New Mexico, to wit: 

“1. That the people of New Mexico have retained all the vices and none of 
the virtues of their ancestors. 

“2. That 
raisin, 


that the Presbyterian Church is making rapid progress 8 
Churches have been and are being pont d in all parts of the Territory and the 
membership rapidly increasing, both from our American and native population ; 
that it is our belief that other denominations of the church are making rapid 
p also; so that all istians coming to said Territory can find a home 

n the church of Christ, and be as free from or mol on as in any State 
in the Union; thatthe cause of education is making rapid progress every where, 


and that the majority of our people will compare favorably, in point of merals, 
with those of any other Territory and many, if not all, of the States. 
“ Resolved, That we declare the statement to be false that itis the custom of 
people to carry fire-arms to church, but, on the contrary, we point to the fact 
that we have on our statute-booksa rigid law against the carrying of deadly 
weapons at any time—so rigid, indeed, that a stranger or other pasoa ca ng 
a concealed weapon to a town or village must disarm himself within fifteen 
minutes after his arrival therein; this law isin advance of the laws of the States. 
And further, we believe that the Territory of New Mexico is about if not the 
only Territory or State in the Union that punishes train robbery. with death. 

“R , That we call upon our people and all Christians, as well as the 
public press, both sacred and secular, to denounce publicly such false and in- 
jurious statements, and in tbat way set us right before our countrymen and 
Christians everywhere, as far as can be done in this way, since it is justice we 
ask, and nothing more. 

* Resolved, That if the author of said statements is still living, we desire to call 
vividly before him the case of Ananias, and also express the hope that God may 


have mercy on his soul. 
“J. M. McGAUGHEY, Stated Clerk.” 

The following letter, from one of the leading business men of Al- 
buquerque, who served with honor during the warin the Second Kan- 
sas Cavalry, and was subsequently governor of Kansas, and is now en- 
gaged in developing the resources of New Mexico, well illustrates the 
feeling of all the people on this subject: 

OFFICE OF THE AZTEO COAL COMPANY, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 10, 1888, 

My Dear Sm: The people of New Mexico are v indignant, and justly so, 
over the minority report of the House Committee on Territories on the question 
of the admission of New Mexico into the Union. I have not seen the full report, 
but only extracts from the newspapers, but from what I have seen I must say 
that a more shameless, ou! us prostitution of the privileges of a commit- 
tee of Congress I never h of. Amore lying, derous report was never 
uttered, and it should consign its authors to everlasting infamy. Iam confident, 
Mr. Josern, that you will treat the report and its authors as they deserve when 
the opportunity occurs, and you certainly will have the sump of all honor- 
able members of Congress and the thanks of a grateful constituency at home, 

Ihave several personal friends in Congress, and I have written several of them 
on the subject, and I wish you would ask Hon. Jonx A. ANDERSON, Hon. E. N. 
MoRrrRILL, Hon. E. H. Funston, and Hon. THOMAS RYAN to, asa personal favor to 
me, denounce these vileslanders as they properly deserve. That the sayings of a 
vile blackguard, of thirty-five years ago, should be incorporated in s report to 
Congress against as loyal, law-abiding people as in the United States is one of the 
greatest outrages ever 3 by any 3 and Congress owes it to 
an ou people and its own dignity to expunge the report from the records 
and the members from all committees promptly. The people of Ber- 
nalillo County and Albuqnerque desire to thank you most cordially for your faith- 
ful services in their behalf, and will long remember you for your faithful services, 

* 


Very 
E. S. STOVER. 
Hon. Axtoxro JOSEPH, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Both parties alike are indignant at this report. The Republicans of 
New Mexico feel that in the face of such lan as this no party lines 
can divide them from their Democratic brethren. The following tel- 
egram, found in one of the St. Louis papers, shows that all the inhab- 
itants of New Mexico, without regard to politics, are united against 
such slanders: 

NEW MEXICO POLITICS. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., April 21. 
Democrats and Republicans held their county conventions in this city to-day, 
The Democratic delegates were ru to vote for the renomination of 
Grover Cleveland. The Republican delegates were uninstructed. Both con- 
ventions denounced in scathing terms the minority report of the Committee on 
be cl pa aN The le of New Mexico, less of politics, are in favor of 


This feeling has been intensified of late by the numerous slanders 
in Wash- 


Footer gg the Territory which have been industriously 
on. 

The truth of this matter seems to be that the gentlemen signing this 
minority report felt themselves free to speak as they liked of a Terri- 
tory which to their minds seemed so far away as New Mexico, repre- 
sented on the floor by a Delegate without a vote. How could the 

le of New Mexico affect their interests? How could an action of libel 

sustained when the libel was committed upon a whole people? How 
could their political prospects be clouded by the indignation of the New 
Mexican people? With this sense of utter 3 these gen- 
tlemen have far s legislative rules, and have assaulted the peo- 
pe of New Mexico with a partisan fury which broke into utter reck- 
essness. Happily, however, the people of the United States are ani- 
mated with a sense of fairness, and know that there are some rules 
setting limits even to the wide extent of political discussion. One of 
these rules that can not be disobeyed is that questions of religion are 
not to be brought into politics. The citizens of Missouri are not will- 
ing that this rule should at all be relaxed, and the voice of the Mis- 
souri Republican, published at St. Louis, brings home to the gentle- 
man from Missouri the knowledge that he can not thus wantonly as- 
sault the people of New Mexico without bringing upon himself the 

condemnation of his own justice-loving people. 

[From the Missouri Republican, April 22, 1888.] 

RELIGION IN NEW MEXICO, 

Delegate Josxrn, of New Mexico, has presented to Congress a number of doo- 
uments refuting the charges against the people of the Territory, made by Hon. 
WILLIAM WARNER, of Missouri, and other Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Territories in their minority report. The charges made in this minority 
report were that the New Mexicans are mostly Roman Catholics, dissolute, ig- 
norant, vicious, violent, and superstitious, Congressman WARNER and his as- 
sociate Republicans supported these charges with quotations, the general tenor 
of which may be judged by the following: 

In times gone by the church condrced much to this state of things; a ma- 
jority of the priests themselves lived in open prostitution, and the most aban- 
doned characters retained their standing in the church if they were regular at 
the confessional and paid the customary dues without fail. 

“ As a race, the people of New Mexico are extremely superstitious, and which 
prevails to a greater or less degree among all classes, the intelligent as well as 
the most ignorant. They have an abiding faith in saints and images, and with 
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the mass of the inhabitants their worship ap; no more than a blind adora- 
tion of these insensible objects. The second summer of my residence there 
there was a severe hail-storm in the month of June, when the people, in order 
to protect their crops, stuck up crosses in their fields; and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to have their fields blessed by a priest after the seed is put into 
the ground, in order that they may bring forth good crops.” 

The publication of this report caused no small excitement in New Mexico—as 
well it might, for a more extraordinary document was never submitted to Con- 
gress since Congress wasorganized under the Constitution, which guaranties re- 
ligious peels oA Indignant protests were adopted, and among the number of 
these which legate Joserm has read to Congress is one from the Santa Fé 
presbytery, contradicting the Warner report at all points. The resolutions of 
the presbytery bearing on the Republican objection to admitting the Territory 
on account of the preevalene in it of the Roman Catholicreligion are as follows: 

“Reso'ved, That wesolemnly declare that such a state of affairs, or anything 
approaching it, does not exist in our Territory now, nordo we believe that such 
a state of affairs ever did exist in said Territory since its organization, unless, 
possibly, in small and isulated bei, and in our opinion such statements origi- 
nated in the fertile, but sensat onal, brain of some person who was proveny 
never nearer the Territory of New Mexico than his statements are to the truth. 

“ Resolved, That as a refutation of such statements, we, asa presbytery, declare 
that the Presbyterian Church is making rapid progress in said Territory, 
churches have been and are being erected in all parts of the Territory and the 
membership rapidly increasing, both from our American and native popula- 
tion; that it is our belief that other denominations of the church are making 
rapid progress also; so that all Christians coming to said Territory can find a 
home in the church of Christ, and be as free from harm or molestation as in any 
State in the Union; that the cause of education is making rapid progress every- 
where,and that the majority of our people will compare favorably in point of 
morals with those of any other Territory and many if not all of the States.” 

Another charge of the report was that when a certain New Mexican was very 
ill his family brought a small altar into the room and “performed some cere- 
mony” which the minority’s witness did not understand, but which seemed to 
him to be “a semi-heathen incantation,” This was, perhaps, a recitation of the 
prayers for the dying, or the administration of the communion. The resolu- 
tions of the presbytery cast no light on this point, and as the general denial ap- 
plies to the spirit and not to the minute details of the charges, it may be true 
that the reverence of New Mexican Catholics for the cross and other symbols of 
their religion may have manifested itself in ways which, though simple and 
touching to those in sympathy with their simplicity, mightstrike a Republican 

ngressman as evidences of fetishism and blind superstition, 

Clearly, however, the Presbyterians of the Territory take no such view of it. 
They dissent from the Republican opinion that the Territory should be kept 
out of the Union on account of the religion of its people. The fact that Pres- 
byterians disuse a great tof the symbolism of the Roman Church does not 
biind these liberal Christians to the falsity or the enormity of the charges of the 
minority. Not only do they protest as Presbyterians, but they “call upon all 
Christians, as well as the public press, both sacred and secular, to denounce 
publicly such false and injurious statements.“ 

Mr. JoserH has done well in making these documents a matter of public rec- 


ord, Everything bearing on the Republican attempt to class New Mexico with | 


Utah asa Territory unfit for statehood on account of the religious belief pre- 
vailing in it is a matter of great public interest, and these documents will be 
valuable for reference. 

To the honor of the gentleman from Missouri it is to be said that he 
has apologized for these slanders, and to some extent relieved himself 
of their opprobrium. It is to be hoped that the constituents of all 
those who signed this infamous report will join in similar expressions 
of dissent, to the justice of New Mexico and to the confusion of these 
gentlemen, and then perhaps these gentlemen, too, will awake to the 
fact that their self-respect demands like apologies from them. 

In spite of the long-continued neglect by Congress of the people of 
New Mexico, they yield to none in attachment to the Government of 
the United States. They have been for forty years citizens of this 
country—a longer period than the average of the citizens of many parts 
of the West which have been settled by European immigration. At 
the outbreak of the war, when the Confederate forces invaded New 
Mexico, her people, who had been but thirteen years under the Ameri- 
can flag, promptly responded to all calls upon them for aid in repel- 
ling the invasion. More volunteer troops were raised in New Mexico 
than in all the other then existing Territories combined, including the 
present States of Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado. These troops were 
in greater part commanded by persons of Spanish descent, and the 
ranks were filled by the same race, people who had but thirteen years 
before been citizens of a different country. Their allegiance was ren- 
dered to their new country as though they had been lifelong citizens 
of the United States. 

Among the officers of the New Mexican volunteers appear the names, 
all showing their Spanish descent, ot Col. José Maria Valdez, Col. Diego 
Archuleta, Col. Manuel Chavez, Col. Facundo Pino, Col. J. Francisco 
Chavez, Col. Francisco Abreu, Maj. José D. Sena, Maj. Rafael Chacon, 
and many others equally well known. These fought side by side with 
such men as Col. Christopher Carson, who commanded the First Regi- 
ment of New Mexico Cavalry, and Col. Ceran St. Vrain, an officer who 
came to New Mexico from St. Louis and cast in his fortunes with the 
people of that Territory. The people of New Mexico look with pride 
upon the achievements of these noble heroes. In the storm of battle 
they proved their title to American citizenship, and having then re- 
sponded so nobly and so freely to the call of patriotism, it is now too 
late, after forty years of American citizenship, to dispute the devotion 
of the New Mexican people to the American Constitution and the Amer- 
ican Government. 

New Mexico, the oldest in settlement and civilization of all the States 
or Territories of the United States, desires to prove her devotion to 
these principles by an equal share with her sisters in the responsibili- 
ties of the nation. Statehood accomplished, the wonderful resources 
of New Mexico will be understood and developed, and her inevitable 
rapid increase of population and wealth will soon place her among the 
most brilliant of the stars of the American Union. 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. HOGG, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
X the collection of the revenue. 
Mr. HOGG said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Two systems of taxation may be employed by the 
Federal Government to raise the revenues necessarily required to carry 
on its operations. One of these two methods, the indirect, has always 
been used by us, and at no time in the history of our country was 
ever an effort made to abandon it entirely. This indirect mode of 
taxation imposes a duty upon foreign merchandise brought here, and 
was offered by Mr. Madison in the first Congress that sat under our 
Federal Constitution, and was considered by him the more desirable 
because the people would pay the taxes thus raised without the presence 
and annoyance of Federal tax-gatherers whom, in point of fact, they 
had no voice in choosing, and to whom in most instances, perhaps, they 
were total strangers. And for the further reason that the tax thus paid 
would to some extent, at least, be in the nature of a voluntary pay- 
ment. 

This system is now known as the tarif,” and was called by Mr. 
Clay the American system, and was devised solely in the interest of 
the Government. It was adopted to raise money to enable us to carry 
on the necessary operations of the Government. Its chiefand distinc- 
tive characteristic was revenue. It had no protective features in the 
sense in which the term protection is now understood, The people 
would never have given their assent to a system whose only effect 
would be to enrich the few and impoverish the many. 

Nothing was ever said about giving protection to American manu- 
factures, so far as the debates of this House are concerned, until after 
the war of 1812, when we found ourselyes with a depleted Treasury 
2 a heavy debt as a consequence attendant upon the prosecution of 
this war. 

When the tariff was revised in 1816 it was for the purpose of raising 
the necessary revenue for the uses and purposes of the Government, 
although the increased revenues were so distributed as to give some 
encouragement to American manufactures. 

This was a mere incident of the law, and by no means its prime ob- 
ject. It has always been the policy of the people in the past history of 
this country to endeavor as much as possible to fix the rate of duties 
upon a scale commensurate with the actual demands of the Govern- 
ment. When this scale was too low it was raised, and when too high 
it was lowered. 

This has been the case from the days of President Jefferson down to 
the present time. In proof of this I here call the attention of the House 
to several extracts bearing on this point, taken from various Presiden- 
tial messages, and which I will insert in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks: 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES BEARING ON TARIFF TAXATION, 
[President Jefferson.] 


Considering the general tendency to multiply offices and dependencies, and to 
increase expenses to the ultimate term of burden which the citizen can bear, it 
behooves us to avail ourselves of every occasion which presents itself for taking 
off the surcharge; that it may never be seen here that after leaving to labor the 
smallest portion of its 283 on which it can subsist, government shall 
itself consume the residue of what it was instituted to guard. 


[President Madison.] 


To impose taxes when the public exigencies require them is an obligation of 
the most sacred character, especially with a free people. To dispense with 
taxes when it may be done with perfect safety is equally the duty of their rep- 


resentatives, 
[President Adams.] 


If the tariff shall be found by experience to bear oppressively upon the inter- 
ests of any one section of the Union, it ought to be, and I can not doubt will be, 
so modified as to alleviate its burden. To the voice of just complaint, om any 
portion of their constituents, the representatives of the States and people wi 
never turn away their ears. 


[President Jackson.] 


It is desirable that arrangements be adopted to relieve the people from un- 
necessary taxation. In the exercise of that spirit of concession and conciliation 
which has distinguished the friends of our Union in all great emergencies it is 
believed that this object may be effected without injury to any national interest. 

Under our present revenue system there is 8 ity that there will 
continue to be a surplus beyond the wants of the Government, and it has be- 
come our duty to decide whether such a result be consistent with the true ob- 
jects of our Government. 


To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way is impracticable. It is. 


besides, against the genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the treas- 
ure of the nation, 


{President Van Buren.] 


To burden the country with increased taxation when there is in fact a large 
surplus revenue Sonia be 


unjust and unwise. 
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7 [President Tyler.] 

The Government under which it is our happiness to live owes its existence to 
the spirit of compromise which prevailed among its framers. Jarring and dis- 
cordant opinions could only have been reconciled by that noble spirit of patriot- 
ism which promp conciliation and resulted in harmony. In the same spirit 
the compromise bill, as it is commonly called, was adopted at the session of 
1833. While the people of no portion of the Union will ever hesitate to pay all 
necessary taxes for the support of the Government, yet an innate repugnance 
exists to the imposition of burdens not really necessary for that object. 


[President Potk.] 


Ous of the difficulties which we have had to encounter in the practical admin- 
istration of the Government consists in the adjustment of our revenue lawsand 
the levy of the taxes necessary for the support of Government. In the general 
proposition that no more money shall be collected than the necessities of an 
economical administration shall require all parties seem to agree. 


[President Fillmore. | 


A high tariff can never be permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction and will 
be Manga- It excludes competition, and thereby invites the investment of 
capital in manufactures to such excess that when changed it brings distress, 
bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled by its faithless protection, 
What the manufacturer wants is uniformity and permanency, that he may feel 
a confidence that he is not to be ruined by sudden changes. 


{President Pierce.] 


The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should remain for active employment in the hands of the people, 
and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue from all sources pranda oy 
many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety of an early 
revision and reduction of the tariff of duties on imports, 


[President Arthur,] 


In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation which our people have al- 
ready borne, we may well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to re- 


duce the revenue, 
[President Cleveland.] 


The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require on the part of the Congress great labor and care, 
and especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country. 

Under our 3 laws more than 4, 000 artieles are subject to duty. Many of 
these do not in any way compete with our own manufactures, and many are 
hardly worth attention as subjects of revenue. A considerable reduction can 
be made in the aggregate, by adding them to the free-list. The taxation of lux- 
uries presents no features of hardship; but the necessaries of life used and con- 
sumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the cost of living in every 
home, should be ly cheapened. 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every cit- 
izen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with 
only such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical 
maintenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exac- 
tion of more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of Amer- 
ican fairness and justice. The wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden 
of national taxation, like other wrongs multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the peo- 

le’s tribute to its legitimate objects of 9 becomes a hoarding-place 

or money needlessly withdrawn from e and the people's use, thus crippling 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preventing. in- 
vestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, and in- 
viting schemes of public plunder, 

The question thus imperatively presented for solution should be approached 
in aspirit higher than partisanship and considered in the light of that regard for 
patriotic duty which should characterize the action of those intrusted with the 
weal of a confiding oe But the obligation to declared party policy and 
principle is not wanting to urge proms and effective action. Both of the great 
political parties now represen in the Government have, by repeated and au- 
thoritative declarations, condemned the condition of our laws which permit the 
collection from the people of unnecessary revenue, and have, in the most solemn 
manner, promised its correction; and neither as citizens or partisans are our 
countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberate violation of these pledges. 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free-trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It isa condition which confronts us—not a theory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award 
our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should 
not be contemplated, The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and 
the persistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the peo- 

le from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so called free-traders, 
is mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the public good. 

The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury 
through the perversion of governmental powers. 


No nation or country can rightfully call upon its citizens to surren- 
der more of their substance than is actually necessary to conduct the 
legitimate operations of the Government. This is a principle founded 
not only upon reason and justice, but also upon the great laws of trade 
and business. The disregard of so wise a rule in political economy as 
this must always disturb the business of the country and ultimately 
- be a detriment to the peace and harmony of the citizens. 

To permit the accumulation of money in the coffers of a government 
beyond any use to which it can properly be applied is a flagrant viola- 
tion of this rule, and one to which our people can not submit and the 
consequences of which they can not endure. 

The reason for this is that it takes trom the arteries of trade and 
commerce the money which is so much needed by our labor and busi- 
ness interests, and the very interests, too, which money is designed to 
conserve. Money is the measure of values, and when it is taken from 
the people and hoarded in the vaults of our Government its volume is 
unnecessarily lessened, and this injures all persons except him who 
deals exclusively in money; that is, themoney-lender and he who has 
his capital invested in interest-bearing securities, and to some extent 
it is even a disadvantage to these two classes of business. 


This contraction of the volume of our currency by its withdrawal 
from commercial and business uses and keeping it idle in our Treasury 
is more dangerous and ruinous in its consequences than its real and 
actual contraction by express enactment of laws, because the operation 
of this withdrawal of currency from business is insidious and continu- 
ous, and the money market becomes each day more and more difficult 
to reach and its offers more and more restricted. It is needless for me 
to say that this affects all, the farmer and the merchant, the laborer 
and the mechanic, alike. It makes the farmer’s corn cheaper and the 
laborer’s toil less vaiuable. 

We now take from our people every year about $213,000,000 under 
our present system of tariff taxation, to say nothing of the vast sum in 
addition to this derived from other sources. If this were needed by 
the Government the American people in their patriotism would bear 
this burden without a murmur. They have never yet refused to meet 
every demand made upon them by their country, even to the extent 
of laying down their lives upon the field of battle. Mothers give up 
sons and wives husbands for the love of a common country. But this 
is not asked except when the imperious demands of the country re- 

uire it. We should take nothing from our citizens except that which 
the Government actually requires. We should not curtail their natu- 
ral liberty except so far as the good of society and government require. 

This is the very foundation and corner-stone of our Kepublic, and we 
should not attempt to disturb the repose and happiness of our people 
by unjust, unequal, and oppressive taxation. 

How is the present tariff system operating to day upon our people? 
Itis driving them into business distress and bankruptcy. Furnaces 
are shut down because labor demands a just compensation for its toil 
while struggling to obtain the necessaries of life. Mines are closed 
because the miner, who exposes himself to the dangers of dark, damp 
entries under ground, demands an adequate compensation for his la- 
bor. The farmer sees his home sold under his very eyes because he is 
unable to raise the money to pay the annual interest of the debt which 
he in good faith contracted. The farmer’s land has decreased in value, 
his products have lowered in price, and ofttimes he can not find a mar- 
ket for them at any price, and heis compelled to borrow the money re- 
quired to pay his taxes. The laborer sees his wages declining year 
after year and employment becoming every day more difficult to ob- 
tain. Fair compensation for a day's work and steady employment is 
all the laboring man of America asks, and this is what he should have. 
He knows to his sorrow that under the present tariff law he does not 
obtain this. If this be due to the present law, is it not the part of 
good statesmanship to revise it? Is it not high time to make an hon- 
est attempt, at least, to bring about a healthful change in the present 
condition of affairs? 

The present law at the time of its adoption was passed to meet the 
exigencies of war. I say this because, in my judgment, its modifica- 
tion in 1883 did not materially change its operation or eliminate its 
vicious features. Furthermore, it was without practical operation in 
those States then constituting the Confederacy. 

These States and the people who participated in the work of secession 
took no part in framing this law, and yet, after they have surrendered 
and laid down their arms and renewed their allegiance to this grand 
and glorious Union, bear their share of the burdens of taxation and 
have met the gallant Federal soldiers upon the plane of peace in fra- 
ternity and love, they are not to be permitted to join in revising a law 
that is paralyzing their industries and destroying their material inter- 
ests. The reason of this is because the bitterness of hate toward them 
lingers in the Republican heart. 

The true reason really is because the devotion of these people to dem- 
ocratic principles and democratic methods constrain them to adhere to 
the Democratic cause, and to break the effect of this our Republican 
friends pretend great friendship to the workingman. 

This war accomplished the abolition of African slavery, but under the 
present system inaugurated by the Republican party the white man is 
now doing double the work that the Southern slave performed, and 
that, too, at less than a living rate of wages. Besides all this the cor- 
porations and monopolies that have fattened upon his toil do not clothe 
his children, care for and treat him in sickness, and provide him with 
that comfortable home which his manhood and honor entitle him to. 

In this situation of affairs the Democratic party say there ought to 
be a revision and a change in the tariff laws with a view to ameliorat- 
ing the condition of labor, and in this way not enable the monopolist 
to lord it over his employé, the laboring man. Since this law was en- 
acted the Confederate States have come back in good faith to us to 
bear their share of the burdens of taxation and to maintain and pro- 
tect this Union, and hence there is on this score a strong reason for 
lowering the rates of taxation, as there is much more wealth and popu- 
lation added to the Government to contribute to our revenues than 
when this law was passed, and hence the rates should be lower, as 
these are always accommodated to our wealth and population; and as 
a certain amount is to be raised, the greater the wealth the lower the 
rate must be. However, our Republican friends seem to think that a 
Southern Confederacy still exists, and that this law only operates upon 
the States that were always loyal. 

With all their professions of love and devotion to our loyal brethren, 
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they still insist upon protecting (?) them by an exaction of high-tarift 
taxes. Itis protection in name, but oppression in fact. 

But now that the Democratic is endeavoring to keep its promise 
ple that it would reduce taxation by modifying the 
existing tariff law and reducing the rates of duty upon imports, we 
are met by the charge from certain Republican members of Congress 
that we are free-traders. When they make this assertion they know 
it is ill-founded. There can, in the very nature of things, never be 
any free trade in this country until we adopt the system of direct tax- 
ation—a system to which the Democratic party is unalterably op- 
posed and to which we shall always remain opposed. Then as we 
must raise an immense revenue to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment and ultimately to pay off the publie debt, whose liquidation 
Iam heartily in favor of at the earliest practicable day, and as we 
must raise the means from our internal- revenue system, small sales of 
public lands, and our tariff system, upon what ground can there be 
free trade with us as between ourselves and foreign countries? 

There is a wide difference between tariff reform and free trade. 
Every intelligent voter knows what tariff reform means. He knows it 
does not mean anything like free trade. It can have nosuch mean- 
ing. It simply denotes that the evils of the present tariff law shall 
be eradicated so far as it is possible to do so by removing the inequali- 
ties existing therein and by lowering present rates when they affect 
the necessaries of life and by making a slight increase in the free-list. 

What we now propose is no new measure offered to the American 
people. The tariff law has been revised time and again in the past to 
adjust it to the then existing condition of affairs. The people now de- 
mand a revision of the tariff. Both parties have declared for this in 
their various State and national platforms, 

As I have just remarked, this matter of revising the tariff is no novel 
scheme proposed by us on this (the Democratic) side of the House. Itis 
only a remedy proposed by us for existing evils. The first tariff law 
that was enacted (1789) remained in force with some slight modifica- 
tions until 1816, when it became to revise it, and this second 
law remained in effect until 1824. The duties under these two acts 
were very low as compared with existing rates. 

Then we had a compromise act of 1833, and this remained without 
substantial changes until 1846, when the Congress of the United States 
revised the tariff, and gave to our people what is to-day known as the 
* Walker tariff.” 

This last act greatly reduced the rates of duty indeed in some in- 
stances, making marked changes, and the enemies to this wise and 
beneficent measure predicted dire evils as a consequence of its enact- 
ment, They declared our industries would languish and perish; that 
labor would go without empioyment; that poverty 
become his unbidden companions; that the farmer’s field that had once 
been the source of his prosperity and happiness would spring up with 
thorns and thistles. 

But these political prophets were not true prophets. Instead of their 
predictions being verified, the very reverse was the case. 

Our industrial enterprises went marching on, flourishing as they had 
never done before; labor was employed, well paid, happy, and con- 
tented, and the farmer's field blossomed as the rose and the plowman’s 
song was merrier than it had been before. 

No one would have dared attempt to raise the duties upon imports, 
as was done in 1861, but for the existence of a great civil war, in which 
eleven States had withdrawn from the Union, and an urgent necessity 
at hand for men and all the munitions of war required to put down a 
great rebellion. - 

It is true the consequences of this civil strife entailed upon us results 
in the form of pensions, a public debt and its interest that required 
heavier taxation than was needed prior to its inauguration, and yet all 
this has been met in a spirit of true patriotism, and still there is an 
immense surplus locked up in the Treasury vaults of the United States, 
amounting in the aggregate to the vast sum of $150,000,000, with a 
threatened increase this year of nearly $80,000,000. This has been ac- 
cumulating after the payment of the net ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, the payment of a vast sum of money to rebuild and equip our 
Navy, after paying the interest on the public debt and also paying a 
part of the principal, and also paying about $75,000,000 to our deserv- 
ing pensioners, though this year it reaches over 880, 000, 000 in pensions 
to our Union soldiers. 

After paying all the ordinary as well as extraordinary expenses of 
our Government we have left in the form of an annual surplus about 
$80,000,000. That is, we take from our people this amount of money 
every year for which we have no use at all, but simply take it from 
their business and hoard it up in the Treasury. 

To make the statement plainer, we require every man, woman, and 
child in our great Republic to pay in the form of taxes at least $1.25, for 
no purpose whatever except to sink it in the vaults of the Treasury, 
there to lie idle and unemployed. 

Assuming that our population in West Virginia is 800, 000, it can 
here be stated with perfect truth that our State pays into the national 
Treasury for no purpose whatever not less than $1,000,000 annually. 
Suppose our State government required her citizens to pay into the 
State treasury $1,000,000 more than is needed for the purposes of our 
State government? 


| | 


Would our citizens not demand a change in ourlocal tax laws? To 
be sure they would, and any man or party who would oppose such re- 
vision would be consigned to everlasting oblivion, contempt, and con- 
demnation, and justly so. 

Now, then, the bill under consideration proposes to save to the citi- 
zens of the whole country the enormous sum of $80,000,000 a year, and 
to the State of West Virginia not less than $1,000,000 annually. 

Can any man, without regard to party, decline to give his assent to 
such a measure? I think not. I forone, as the humble representative 
of a great people, shall support this bill with all my energy and what 
little ability God has endowed me with. Furthermore, I stand onmy 
party platform as to this, and I believe my people will sustain me in 
this course. If they do not, I shall be utterly surprised, and will be 
constrained to confess that in my association with them, which has been 
long and intimate, I have signally failed to appreciate their sentithents 
and interests. 

I am here to represent them, and speak to and vote for those meas- 
ures which will best promote their true interests. This I intend todo, 
looking to God and my country for the full vindication of my acts. 

But in doing this lam confronted with the charge that I am not in 
sympathy with American labor. 

This is utterly unfounded and false. Iam now, always have been, 
and am resolved to remain a friend to the laboring man of this country. 
He is a free, independent American citizen. He asks no more protec- 


tion than you give to others. In the eloquent language of my eloquent 


friend from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker], he made you and made the 
Government, and gave you all that money that now lies bursting the 
coffers of your Treasury. Where do you get the money from with 
which you propose to grant your protection? It comes from the laborer. 
He does not want your protection, because it does not protect. All the 
protection he asks is that which every other citizen has a right to de- 
mand— protection from high and unnecessary taxation. Do not take 
our money unnecessarily, for it is labor that makes money, It is the 
thews and the muscles, and the sinews and the blood, and the bone and 
the brain of the laboring man, whether it be the labor of the head or 
hand that does it and makes money. . 

So far as Iam concerned I am in favor of giving all the protection to 
the laborer that itis possible to aſſord him. But I do not believe that a 
high- tariff tax does or can protect him. I believe he is already awake 
to the truth that a high tariff does not protect him, but, on the con- 
trary, robs him and consigns his family to want and discontent. I can 
never give my assent to a system that robs and impoverishes the la- 
borer. Icanappreciate his struggles, his toils, and his sacrifices. What 
does your high tariff amount to when he is compelled to work at the 
price dictated by the capitalist or else yield his place, with his little 
one crying for bread, to the pauper labor imported from Europe by the 
capitalist who, with his plethoric filled with ill-gotten gains, 
can defy his demands? Gentlemen, you must change this law now 
bearing down upon labor. All he asks is equal rights, and until you 
concede them to him he will bang at your doors for admittance until 
they swing open to him and the welcome voice is heard, Come in and 
aue ge us the justice of equal laws for all, made alike for the rich 
and r. 

This is what the laborer demands and nothing else. He does not 
ask you to do for him what you would not do for others, but he does 
insist that you shall not make him bear all the burdens and pay all the 
taxes. There is said to be a great difference between the pay of an 
American laborer and one who resides in England. This is in part 
true, and I am proud of it. The American laborer ought to receive 
more than the English laborer because he works a greater number of 
hours, is more intelligent, more skillful, and, above all, he isa free 
citizen and one of the noblemen of earth and as good asa king. He 
has something to live for. He is the father of a family in which he 
takes a just pride. He knows that nothing can be denied his chil- 
dren that may be within the reach of any citizen. Whyshould he not 
be better paid than English labor? But this isnot owing to the tariff: 
He commands better wages in spite of the tariff. He makes his way 
here and bears his burden of taxation when he is ill able to afford it. 

The Republican party has pretended great friendship for American 
labor; but in these professions they have been insincere and untrue. 
Take, for instance, the law that was passed in 1864, whereby an Amer- 
ican capitalist could take his money and go into the pauper fields of 
Europe and bring into this country the degraded element of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe and place them in competition with the noble and 
high-minded laboring man of America. Thousands and thousands of 
prosperous workingmen of this country were crowded ont of employ- 
ment and consigned to want because of this unjust and unwise meas- 
ure. This was an act of the Republican party, and it is needless for 
me to say that its repeal originated in a Democratie House of Repre- 
sentatives. It originated with a party that®has always been the friend 
of the laboring man, and who is to-day his sincerest and staunchest 
friend—a party that comes to him with no false pretenses of interest in 
his welfare, but a party that does and acts in his behalf. 

They say that to put salt on the free-list will crush the interest of the 
salt-maker. Thisis nottrue. The tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of salt. It is placed there simply to remove the restrictions of 
trade just as removing the revenue from leaf-tobacco permits the pro: 
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ducer to deal with the article of his labor and production at home and 
abroad without let or hindrance. 

What has been the conditions of our salt interest under a tariff? 
Take for illustration the furnaces in the Kanawha and Ohio valleys. 
Where once the hum of industry was heard under every shed and the 
smoke-stacks belched out theirheated volumes of smoke and fire, and 
the coover made the shop ring with the music of his industry, there is 
nothing now but rotten timber and rusty, idle machinery. The miner 
that was employed at fair wages abont these furnaces in supplying 
them with fuel has had to hunt other fields of labor or seek new ave- 
nunes for employment. The price of labor has gone down, and homes 
that once smiled with plenty and happiness have become the abodes 
of poverty and discontent. How can the tariff be said to help this 
industry in the light of this business experience? Every laboringman 

knows that the tariff has not helped this industry; he knows to place 
‘salt on the free-list can not affect it in the least. There is but one 
thing that can affect any business interest, and that is the great law of 
supply and demand, and it is as impossible to escape the operation of 
this law asit is that of the great law of gravitation, and this truth is 
as susceptible of demonstration as any problem in Euclid. 

We are told by the enemies to tariff revision that to place wool on 
the free-list will destroy the wool-growing interest in this country. 
‘This is not the case, as political economy discloses the fact that the 
tariff does not in anywise affect the production or price of wool. This 
can be shown by a well authenticated schedule of prices of this article 
for nearly three-quarters of a century last past in this country; and 
so well is this established that it is needless for me to incumber the 
RECORD with a recital of this schedule here. So true is it that it can 
not be successfully gainsaid or denied. Our wool-growers are aware 
of this, and in consideration of the great reduction made on the neces- 
saries of life by this bill they are willing that this article may go upon 
the free-list. This provision of the bill will stimulate industries as 
regards the manufacture of woolen goods, will give steadier and better 
employment to labor in this line, and, in my judgment, stimulate the 
wool market. I do not like to go into details with reference to this 
bill, but I will insert here a clipping which I have taken from a cur- 
rent journal, which illustrates in a very forcible manner the burdens 
which the wor! has to bear under the present tariff law, and 
which is well worthy of his careful perusal. It is a true tariff story: 


t. 
e carries in his hand his tin dinner-pail taxed 45 per cent., and greets his 
wife with a cheery smile as she looks at him through the window pane taxed 
00 Fer from which she has drawn aside the curtains taxed 40 per cent, 
Rave ay his boots on a scraper taxed 45 per cent. he wipes them on a 


cent. 
le is now ready for his supper, which his wife has cooked on a stove taxed 
45 per cent., with pots and kettles taxed 53 percent. The table is spread with 
ithe commonest crockery, taxed 55 per cent., and he drinks his water out of a 
‘cheap glass tumbler, taxed 45 per cent. His meal is a frugal one, because hard 
times have cut his wages down, and he is saving every cent he can to pay the 
next installment due on his house. 
With an appetite worthy of an ampler meal he takes up his knife and fork 
taxed 45 per cent, and begins to eat a piece of salted fish taxed 25 percent. He 
pours on it a little vinegar taxed 36 per cent. Upon his boiled potatoes, taxed 
40 per cent., he sprinkles salt taxed 80 per cent., and eats a small pickle taxed 
35 per cent. He ends his meal with a pudding of rico taxed 112 per cent. and 
an orange taxed 20 per cent. 
; After supper he smokes a pipe and enjoys the happiness of his wife, who has 
this day bought a woolen shawl taxed 65 per cent., a black silk dress taxed 50 
por cent., and a pair of scissors taxed 45 per cent. 
! ‘There are few persons who have ever thought of the iniquities that 
are thus heaped upon the masses of the people by the present tariff 
law. However, it is becoming so apparent that the inequalities of this 
law should be removed; that further delay of action is not only un- 
wise but dangerous. From a national and commercial standpoint we 
must revise our tariff system and to some extent remove the restric- 
tions that it now imposes upon American commerce. We have an ex- 
tent of territory, a variety of soil and climate, and a diversity of in- 
dustries that challenge the admiration of the world. There is no rea- 
bon why we should not stand at the head of the list of the world’s 
commerce, as we evidently do in all things else. The flag of our mer- 
‘chant ships should waye in proud distinction in every seaport of the 
globe. Our manufactured articles, from the lowest to the highest, 
are everywhere in demand. Why hamper our trade with unneces- 
sary restrictions? The great bulk of our commerce is now carried in 
foreign bottoms, for which we pay annually the enormous sum of 
$150,000,000. ‘This is due to a very great extent to trade restrictions 
imposed. by our present tariff law. Why not remove these retrictions 
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and thus stimulate American commerce, open up new flelds of indus- 
try, widen the scope of labor, and place in market everywhere the 
products of our labor and enterprise? 

The life of every nation and its stable prosperity depend upon its 
commercial interest. The greatness and prosperity of Athens began 
with its commercial enterprises. Rome flourished as her foreign trade 
extended. Carthage, hard by the great sea, . great and power- 
ful as her ensign floated into foreign ports over the argosies of her indus- 
tries. Great Britain asserted herself as the proud mistress of the seas 
when she opened up, by liberal legislation, the avenues which lead to 
foreign commerce. ‘The history of trade admonishes us to throw aside 
the narrowness of selfishnessand bids us go abroad and assert our com- 
mercial supremacy. The broad fields of the West, nodding with their 
golden grain, say to us by signs unmistakable in their beauty and abun- 
dance that they can vie in fertility of soil and geniality of climate with 
thoseof India. The cotton-fields of the South in their blossoming white- 
ness speak with a mute eloquence that surpasseth speech that they can 
compete with any lands in the world. The stock-raisers of the whole 
country are ready to enter all markets of the world, after supplying 
those at home, and turn into money the products of their labor and 
superior intelligence. The manufacturer everywhere, with his skill 
and genius, can stand along by the side of the foreign producer and 
by the superior excellence of his article outsell his foreign competitor 
the world over. 


The Tarif, 
SPE ON 
HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 16, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: [acknowledge my obligation and tender my thanks 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MonrcomeEry] for yielding 
me aportion of his time. It were vain, however, to suppose that in 
these few minutes anything substantially new could be thrown into 
the current of this debate. Four weeks of almost continuons discus- 
sion might well be supposed to exhaust the resources of a subject even 
more complex than that under consideration. I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with a few brief general observations on the bill now be- 
fore the House, and a few suggestions relative to its application to the 
interests of my own immediate constituents. 

At every point, Mr. Chairman, in this controversy we are confronted 
by the fact that every political party in this country stands pledged 
to a revision and reformation of the present tariff. In such revision 
and reformation the vast and complicated interests of 60,000,000 peo- 
ple are involved. It is to these interests, and to these people that the 
solemn assurances of national conventions have been given. These as- 
surances are found in the national platforms of 1834 in plain, direct, 
5 propositions. The sincerity of parties is to be determined 
by their affirmative efforts to redeem these pledges. That party which, 
now unmindful of its own promises, contents itself with systematic 
opposition to every proposition of relief presented by its more coura- 
geous competitor, chooses its position at the bar of public opinion as a 
defaulter to its obligations, and a trifler with the public conscience. 
[ Applause. ] 

The hour is past, sir, when the American people will accept elaborate 
disquisitiohs on impossible theories as compensation for broken promises 
and violated faith. 

Official statistics show that there is $120,000,000 surplus in the United 
States Treasury. Official estimates indicate that by June 30 this sum 
will reach $140,000,000. Millions are too large for human comprehen- 
sion. The imagination is bewildered that attempts to grasp a million. 
But $140,000,000 is over $21,000,000 more than the entire net ordinary 
expenses of the United States Government for the first twenty-one years 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. It is more than ten 
times the net ordinary expenses of the first year of Andrew Jackson’s 
administration. It is four times the net ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1850, and over three times the gross expenditures 
of the Government for the same year. It is more than twice the net 
ordinary expenditures, and nearly twice the gross expenditures, of the 
Government for the year 1860, and $5,000,000 more than the net ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government forthe year 1878. These compari- 
sons are based on the official statistics of the Treasury Department, found 
in the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and give but a modest 
idea of the monstrous exactions that have been forced from the people 
under the color of taxation. 
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This vastand rapidly accumulating surplus liesin the public Treasury, 
the prolific parent of threatening evils. It has already hatched a vast 
brood of lobbyists, who view it as their plunderand the tax-payers as their 
victims. Itleadstoadistribation of favorsamong preferred corporations, 
to the prejudice of a pure administration of public affairs. It suggests 
new and questionable schemes of Federal expenditure. It breeds reck- 
less and improvident innovations on thesettled and accepted functions of 
the Government. It fhvites extravagance and spoliation. It corrupts 
the public morals by tempting the public virtue. It destroys patriot- 
ism by its conclusive and ever-present evidence of unjust and excessive 
taxation. It undermines good citizenship by destroying self-reliance 
and personal independence. It places industry, skill, enterprise, and 
thrift at a discount, and idleness aud mendicancy ata premium. It 
represents the confiscation of $140,000,000 of the tax-payers’ property. 
It not only represents confiscation, but deprives the country of this 
amount of circulating medium. It is congestion of the life-blood of 
commerce. It adds to the burden of every debt, of every mortgage, of 
every bond, of every item of local and general taxation. Its baleful 
influence, subtle, silent, and unseen, reaches through every channel of 
trade, over every field of labor, into every department of enterprise, 
around every branch of industry, and draws each closer every hour to 
the brink of panic and disaster. As the surplus of $140,000 flows each 
day into the public Treasury, the lines of credit throughout the coun- 

are drawn with constantly increasing tension from manufacturer 
to wholesaler, from wholesaler to retailer, and from retailer to con- 
sumer. This increasing strain can not endure, and unless relief is 
furnished from the constant drain on the energies of the nation, and 
the debt-paying power of the people, the fabric of credit must break 
down and the country be plunged into bankruptcy and distress. In 
view of these plain and undeniable facts, Mr. Chairman, how admira- 
bly the President comprehends the situation when he says that it is 
a condition that confronts us, not a theory.“ [Applause.] 

Legislation is compromise. Especially is this true when it touches 

questions of taxation. The bill before us is not perfect. Its authors do 
not claim theattributeofinfallibility. It isa composite measure, looking 
toward concrete justice. The right of amendment exists, and I reserve 
the privilege of exercisingit. But, sir, in its general scope and features 
this bill responds to the oft-repeated demands of the people for a care- 
fu), just, and equitable revision of the tariff and reduction of taxation. 
Do gentleman imagine the country can be deceived by the cry of ‘‘ Free 
trade?“ Why, Mr. Chairman, theaverage rate of duty under the Hamil- 
ton tariff of 1795, when our indastries could trathfully plead infancy, 
was only 11.21 per cent. The war tariffof1812 averaged only 32.76 per 
cent. The average rate on all imports under the tariff of 1832 was 
23,99 per cent., and on dutiable articles 38.25 per cent. Under the 
“Compromise Tariff,” of 1834, the average rate was 19.25 per cent. 
Under the Whig tariff of 1842, which was then considered radically pro- 
tective, the average rate of duty on imports was 26.92 per cent., and 
on dutiable articles 33.49 per cent. Under the Walker tariff of 1846 
the average rate on all imports was 23.20 per cent., and on dutiable ar- 
ticles 26.22 per cent. Under the tariff of 1857 the average rate was 
15.66 per cent., and on dutiable articles 20.12 per cent. Under the 
t“ Morrill war tariff” of 1861 the average rate on all imports was 34.74 
r cent., and on dutiable articles 40. 74 percent. Under the schedule 

n the pending bill the proposed average rate on dutiable articles is 40 
per ent, The English tariff schedule contains only sixteen dutiable 
articles. The Morrill tariff schedule of 1861 contained less than fifteen 
hundred dutiable articles, while the Mills bill now under considera- 
tion embodies a schedule of over thirty-five hundred dutiable articles ! 

Sir, there is vastly more protection in this bill than there was in any 
of the various American tariffs previous to the late war, and even more 
protection than in the war tariff of 1861. In view of these incontro- 
vertible facts, what possible grounds are there for the long list of hys- 
terical prophecies about destruction to American industry, with which 
we have been entertained during the past four weeks? Do gentlemen, 
who for four years have slept on broken promises, imagine that the 
common sense of this nation can be deceived by their stale, hackneyed, 
irrelevant dissertations on British free trade? The whole question goes 
to the public conscience. All this antique eloquence about the Cob- 
den Club, and British gold may answer as mere vocal exercise, but 
will scarcely be accepted as compensation by the millions of American 
people who demand relief from contraction of the currency, derange- 
ment of business, destruction of values. and confiscation of property 
by excessive taxation. 

In my district, sir, there are over one thousand manufacturing estab- 
lishments, largeand small. The prosperity of these industries is bound 
up with the prosperity of the whole country, Were the pending meas- 
ure of a violent, reactionary, or revolutionary nature, I, acting under 
a primary obligation to my constitnents, should oppose it. But, sir, 
it is not such; while on the other hand the exactions of excessive tax- 
ation, and the burdens of unequal laws, fall with peculiar weight on 
a vast majority of my people. We have the largest wagon, carriage, 
and plow factories in the world. On these articles there is a duty, but 
it affords no protection commensurate with the exactions collected from 
these manufacturers in way of increased cost of raw material. Plows 
manufactured in South Bend, Ind., are to-day turning the soil in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. After paying increased prices for 


iron, steel, lumber, and paint, our manufacturers carry their product 
ie a st market and defy the pauper labor of the world. [Ap- 
plause. 

I challenge any gentleman on this floor to indicate wherein the tariff 
protects either those manufacturers or their employés. Like the duty 
on the farmer’s wheat, the duty on wagons and plows may humbug 
some people into the support of ‘‘trusts’’ which swindle the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the workingman, but it adds not one farthing 
to the profit on the capital invested, nor one cent to the wages of the 
labor employed. [Applause.] These duties, however, shall remain, 
sir, as a matter of grace, until you give us freer iron and steel, and re- 
lease other raw materials from the control of the combine, and give 
them to our manufacturers at competitive instead of monopoly prices. 

I this day received a letter from a prominent manufacturer of fine 
carriages and harness in my district, in which he says: ‘‘Reduce the 
tariff on iron, steel, oils, and paints, and we can successfully contest for 
any market in the world.” And he adds that his firm is ‘‘ now carry- 
ing its products into Germany, Mexico, and a number of the South 
American States.” Think you that the law which increases the cost 
of the raw material which these men use is beneficial to their industry 
or in any sense coutributes to widen their market? 

Again, sir, I am in receipt of a communication from another gentle- 
man in my district, who is connected with one of the largest and most 
prosperous fine-vehicle factories in the United States, from which I 
take the liberty of quoting as follows: 

The following is a comparison of prices showing what we are obliged to pay 


for the finest Parisian vehicles and what they can be produced for in any first- 
class factory in this country: 
No. 756. Duc (ladies’ driving phaeton): 
_ Costin Paris, 2,680 francs, equal to. 
Same can be duplicated here for., 
No. 764. Phaeton oon 
Cost in Paris, 3,050 franes, equal to.. 
Same can be duplicated here for. . . . . . . ...e eee „ 550. 50 
No. 183. Coupé (Brougham): 
Cost in Paris, 3, 800 francs, equal to. .. . . . .. . . . . eee 1 
Same can be ce here for...... 
No. 766. Landau (full leather top): 
Cost in Paris, 5,000 francs, equal to 
Same can be duplicated here for 
No. 184. Mylord (cabriolet) : 
Cost in Paris, 3,000 francs, equal tO.....sssssesssssresasronsaranseesressssansunneerrr 
Same can be duplicated here for...... 
No. 186, Victoria (an eight-spring) : 
Cost in Paris, 5,100 francs, equal to. 
Same can be procured here for... 
I might extend the list indefinitely 
mentioned are representative ones of their class. 
Following is a schedule of wages paid to the mechanics in this country who 
are employed in the construction of the vehicles named above: 


Body-makers .. 
Blacksmiths, 


Mr. Chairman, the writer of this letter differs from me in politics, 
but being a man of convictions, with large commercial experience and 
good practical business sense, he declines to humbug himself, deceive 
others, or hazard the welfare of the country to subserve the selfish pur- 
poses of any political party. The Republican tariff commission of 183 
recommended a 20 per cent. reduction of the tariff. President Arthur 
and Secretaries of the Treasury Folger and McCulloch, all Republicans, 
recommended a revision, reformation, and reduction of the present 
tariff. The Republican national convention of 1884 solemnly promised 
the people a revision and reformation of the tariff. Is it atallstrange 
that many of the best men in the party believe that there was reason, 
sense, and patriotism in those recommendations and virtue in those 
promises,and now therefore utterly repudiate the proposed panacea of 
cheaper tobacco and freer delirium tremens? [Applause. ] 

Thanking the committee for this extension of time, permit me to 
observe that attention has been called to the wagon, carriage, and plow 
industries, more particularly for the purposes of illustration. Admit- 
ting all that the most ultra ‘‘ trast” tariff advocate claims, the bene- 
fits of the tariff can not follow our products beyond our own shores, 
In other words, the advantages of the tariff stop with compelling our 
own people to pay higher prices for our own products. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages of the tariff, if any such there be, follow our 
products into every foreign market they seek. 

For instance, our plows go into the British Isles and into many coun- 
tries of continental Europe. It is safe to say that some product of 
American manufacture may be found for sale in every city of Europe. 
To my knowledge, vehicles manufactured in the city, in which I have 
the honor to reside, may be found to-day in Cape Town, South Africa, 
on the streets of Sydney, and Melbourne, Australia, in all the princi- 
pal cities of Mexico, and even in Persia, to say nothing of the South 
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American trade. Now, willit be claimed that a tariff which increases 
the cost of the lumber, iron, and steel in these vehicles to our manu- 
facturers does not place the latter at an absolute disadvantage in every 
foreign market where their products are offered forsale? Are not these 
clear cases where American enterprise, American pluck, and American 
skill have pushed their products into the markets of the world, not by 
virtue of, but in spite of, obstructive legislation? 

A trust,“ Mr. Chairman, is a combination of substantially all of the 
manulacturers of the country eng in any single industry. The 
purpose of such combination is, first, to limit the product, and, second, 
to advance or keep up the price. When the limit of the product fixed 
by the combine is reached, the laborer may seek work elsewhere or 
starve by the roadside, while the consumer is plundered by the increased 
price. The formation of a trust“ is only possible, first, when this 
country contains a substantial monopoly of the natural products enter- 
ing into the manufacture, or, second, when the tariff shuts out all for- 
eign competition, and thus protects the domestic combination in its 
monopoly of the market. George Stephenson once said, Where com- 
bination is possible, competition is impossible.“ The tariff is essential 
to the trust,“ as it removes the element of competition and holds up 
the hands of the American people while the combination goes through 
their pockets. 

I herewith submit a list of a few American trusts, and couple with 
each the average rate of protection, the amount paid to labor, and the 
amount of profit which each trust reserves for itself: 


1 Jig; 
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Earthenware trust. 
Bessemer-steel trust 
Plow-steel trust... . 


Nail trust . 
General iron trust . 


Rubber-shoe trust.. 
Envelope trust 

Paper-bag trust. 
Cordage t 
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This list was prepared by Henry J. Philpot, of Des Moines, lowa, 
evidently with much study and care. To it might be added many 
other trusts, which are laying the millions of consumers in this coun- 
try under contribution to secure colossal fortunes to the few. 

In an equity suit brought by some of the stockholders of the Jack- 
son Iron Mining Company, in the Lake Superior region of Michigan, 
in 1883, the secretary of that company was put on the witness stand, 
and under oath admitted that from the organization of the company in 
1863 up to that time, they had declared a sum total of dividends ot 
1,785 per cent.; that the original capital stock was $300,00C; that the 
dividends declared amounted to $5,355,000; that the plant was in 1883 
worth $1,500,000. An average annual dividend of 89} per cent. for 
twenty years, and an addition of 400 per cent. to the value of the orig- 
inal plant in the same time, shows the languishing condition of an 
infant industry, which all this time was clamoring for protection 
against the pauper labor of Europe. 

The Quincy Copper Mining Company, of Michigan, paid an average 
annual dividend of 50 per cent. for the ten years preceding 1881, and 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company paid in dividends last year 
$2,250,000 on an investment of less than $1,000,000. It will be re- 
membered in this connection that copper had a war tariff of 2 cents per 
pound, and now enjoys a peace tariff of 4 cents per pound. A member 
of the Edgar A. Thomson Steel Works, located at Braddock, Pa., ad- 
mits to a member of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House 
that he drew out of that establishment as dividend in a single year the 
sum of $1,500,000, or $5,000 per day, to say nothing of the undivided 
profits. This firm is protected by a tariff of $17 per ton on steel rails, 
and $27.50 a ton on steel beams, and yet their works are at this hour 
surrounded by a cordon of Pinkerton’s brass-buttoned mandarins to 
protect imported foreign labor inside, shoot the life out of struggling 
ao workingmen outside, and guaranty absolute free trade in 

r! 

Illustrations might easily be multiplied, Mr. Chairman, but these 
will suffice. How well such beneficiaries of our present tariff can afford 
to overwhelm Congress with tons of white paper and barrels of ink, 


worked into literature by their paid agents, and used by their retained 
attorneys, and subsidize a thousand newspapers besides in their efforts 
to hoodwink, cheat, and deceive the American people into resisting 
any interference with a system that yields to them such princely in- 
comes. There is not a pound of iron, of copper, or of steel used in my 
district, nor in any other district of the country, either in the form of 
machinery in the factories, or as material to be worked into machinery 
for use on the farm or in the household, the price of which has not been 
increased to pay these vast dividends. 

The Jackson Mining Company charges the increased price to the 
jobber, the jobber passes it along to our manufacturer, our manufact- 
urer must subtract a portion from the wages ot labor, perhaps lose a 
portion himself, and pass the rest along to the man who buys the plow, 
the wagon, the grain-drill, the sewing- machine, or the cook stove. 
The market is the objective point toward which all the energies of the 
manufacturer are directed. The elements that determine his ability 
to enter the market are, first, the cost of his plant; second, the cost of 
his raw material; third, the cost of labor, and, fourth, the cost of trans- 
portation. The price that He pays for his plant, or for his raw ma- 
terial, or for transportation, is each determined by others, The cost 
of these he can not control. The cost of Inbor. alone, he measurably 
determines for himself. If to compete in the market it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the cost of his finished product, labor is the first to suf- 
fer. 

In brief, sir, it issusceptible of mathematical demonstration that our 
high tariff on raw material, first, increases the cost of such raw material 
to our manufacturer; second, it increases the cost of the manufacturer’s 
plant; third, it decreases the wages of labor; fourth, it depletes the home 
market by decreasing the purchasing power of wages and of farm prod- 
ucts; fifth, it narrows our foreign market by reducing our power of suc- 
cessful competition, and finally, as a natural sequence of the foregoing, 
it lessens the employment, wastes the energies, and destroys the oppor- 
tunities of American workingmen. 

Why can not 80,000 skilled American workingmen be employed in 
making copper wire, copper bolts, copper screws, copper kettles, cop- 
per boilers, and a hundred other articles of copper-ware to supply our 
own market and those foreign markets now monopolized by the Brit- 
ish? Simply because American manufacturers arecharged double prices 
for raw copper produced in this country, while the same copper is 
actually sold to the British manufacturer, after paying transportation, 
at rates much cheaper than to our own. Our 4 cents a pound duty 
shuts out foreign copper, doubles the price of domestic copper, discour- 
ages and prevents domestic manufacture leaves American labor in 
idleness or to seek employment in other trades, while toreign capi- 
tal and foreign labor control the market and laugh at the monstrons 
stupidity that shuts American capital and American laber out of for- 
eign markets, and destroys their power at home. We put up a turift 
against the copper ores of South America, and Brazil, and other South 
American countries retaliate by shutting out American flour, The 
American manufacturer, the American mechanic, the American con- 
sumer of copper goods, the American farmer, and the American miller 
are swindled by the operation of the law, and yet the attorneys of the 
mine owners insist that this tariff must be kept intact under the de- 
lusive cry of protection to American labor! Freer raw material means 
more employment, better wages, larger opportunities, cheaper goods, 
wider markets, and increased individual and general prosperity. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, in the course of this debate about 
a home market.“ It is sought to give to thisempiricism the streug h 
and respectability of a theory. Considered as a theory, reduced to its 
last analysis, it finds its neatest application in the case of the savage, 
who builds his own hut, clothes himself with the skin of the wild 
beast, constructs his own canoe, hunts his own game, and declares per- 
petual non-intercourse against his dusky neighbors. He is his own 
home market. To him commerce is a swindle. Producing all the ar- 
ticles he consumes, he improves in the production of none. But he 
bravely maintains his commercial independence. He scorns the servile 
dependence of the civilized dupe who surrounds himself with abund- 
ance of food, clothing, and shelter, and hundreds of articles which ad- 
minister to his physical, intellectual, and moral wants, éach article 
baving been made by a different workman in a different part of the 
world, and for each of which articles he has given the product of his 
own labor in return. To this savage every friendly approach of his 
neighbor is a cunning and insidiousassault on his infant industries.“ 

In view of the fact, sir, that there are to-day at least thirty-five 
trusts in this country, lessening production and keeping up prices, the 
theory of a home market for our manufactured products scarcely re- 
quires notice. Thirty-two of these trusts are directly protected and 
largely maintained by the tariff. Their first fanction is to limit the 
production of the very articles that are to go to the market. This is 
creation of a home market by prevention of production. Their second 
function is to keep up and even advance the price of the article in 
trust. Thisiscreation of a home market by destroying the capacity 
of consumers to go into the market and buy. I refer particularly to 
those industries now organized in trusts, because they illustrate di- 
rectly the abuse of the power of taxation which it is the duty of Con- 
gress to correct and reform. ; 

But it is to the American farmer that the home-market argument is 
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addressed with peculiar fervor and assurance. We have had twenty- 
seven years of high protective tariff. In 1860 our farmers sold 90 per 
cent, of their products at home; in 1870 they sold 80 per cent. of their 
products at home; in 1880 they sold only 70 per cent. of their products 
at home. Thus the farmer’s home market has each year been propor- 
tionately decreased instead of increased. Thirty per cent. of his prod- 
uct must go abroad and compete with the markets of the world. This 
30 per cent., which goes into the free-trade market of the world, fixes 
the price of the 70 per cent. that remains at home. For if his product 
would bring one cent more at home than abroad, not one dollar’s 
worth would besent abroad. The American farmer to-day buys every- 
thing he has to buy in a protected market at protected prices and sells 
everything he has to sell at prices fixed in a free-trade market, 

In 1884 our farmers furnished 72 per cent. of our total exports, while 
manufactures furnished lessthan17 percent. ‘The non-protected farmer 
furnishes. nearly three-fourths of our exports, while other ‘industries 
furnish the remainder. So when American obstructive legislation 
breeds hostility abroad, the American farmer is the first victim of re- 
taliation. American trusts demand and secure a high protective tariff 
against France, and France gets even by shutting out the American 
“hog uct” and breadstuffs. We declare war against the prod- 
ucts of Germany, and Germany shuts out American meats, breadstuffs, 
butter, cheese, and other farm and dairy products. Within the past 
three years there has been a gradual proportionate decrease in our ag- 
ricultural exports, traceable in a large degree to the retaliatory meas- 
ures of other nations against the United States. The farmer is pre- 
sented with the red-hot end of the tariff poker at every point along the 
line. 

Why, Mr. i there is not a trust in this country but that 
finds the farmer its best subject for plunder. The mine owners may 
divide their millions in dividends each year; who pays them? These 
millions attach to the metal, and follow it into the plow, the wagon, 
the nail, the barbed wire, the stove, into every article containing iron, 
steel, or other metal on the farm or in the household. These inerensed 
prices, which pay vast dividends, can be passed from the mine owner 
to the jobber, from the jobber to the manufacturer, from the manufact- 
urer to the wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the retailer, and from 
the retailer to the farmer, but there they are fastened. The bill is 
charged up against the farmer—tariff, bounty, profits, and all—and he 
has no possible escape from it. Yet the farmer is appealed to to resist 
a revision and reformation of the tariff. 

Permit me to observe, sir, with becoming modesty, that I enjoy the 
distinction of having worked on a farm until I reached my majority. 
I know something of the struggles of our agricultural classes. Con- 
stituting nearly one-half of our population, their interests are entitled 
to the most serious consideration. When it is said that the American 
farmers, as a class, Imve prospered commensurately with the improve- 
ments in the means of production I repudiate the assertion as utterly 
without foundation. The sickle, the cradle, the reaper, the marsh 
harvester has each been swept aside by the inventive genius of the age, 
and the selfbinder is in the field. Where twenty men gathered the 
harvest with the sickle, three do it now with the self-binder. Other 
improved forms of farm machinery have supplanted the old and ruder 
patterns. The farmer, who has thus multiplied his productive power in 
every direction, works long hours, practices close economy, makes sacri- 
fices of personal comforts right and left, and yet the great body of Amer- 
ican farmers are engaged in a desperate struggle to keep even, and a 
large percentage are fighting their battles along the very border-line of 
subsi According to the last report of the commissioner of labor 
of Michigan 42 per cent. of the farms of that State are under mortgage. 
There are over $175,000,000 of mor on the farms of Indiana. 
Many of the other Western States are still more heavily incumbered. 
The exactions of excessive taxation, and many of the millions of dollars 
which go each year to the trusts and the combines, are extorted from the 
farmer in a hundred ways, subtle and unseen, but the mortgage which 
these exactions force on his home is the living fact that follows him 
from day to day, and month to month, as an ever-present shadow. The 

t tariff supports the farmer as the rope supports the criminal. 
Applause. ] 

With the further indulgence of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
viteattention to a few facts touching the distinctively labor feature of the 
tariff question. If the tariff protects labor, American workingmen, 
after twenty-seven years of protection, should be universally prosper- 
ous, contented, and happy. Yet the third annual report of Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, shows that in 
the six years ending with 1886 there were strikes in 22,336 establish- 
ments in this country. Of these, 18,342, or 82.12 per cent., were ordered 
by labor organizations. During the same period there were lock-outs 
in 2,182 establishments. Of these, 1, 753, or 80.34 per cent., were or- 
dered by combinations of ma . Ofthe strikes, 16,692, or 74.74 per 
cent., and of the lock-outs, 1,981, or 90.8 per cent., were in the States 
of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, where 
protection is said to haye showered its blessings on the laboring man. 
These facts point like index-fingers to the terrific struggle between 
the trusts and the combines for their millions of dividends on one hand, 
and the millions of wage-earners battling against poverty, hunger, and 
starvation for themselves, their wives, and children on the other. At 


every point in this struggle the fact stands out that the tariff is the 
combine’s protection and the laborer’s tax. [Applause.] 

Why, sir, it is notorious that it is in the protected districts of Penn- 
sylvania that occur our frequent carnivals of strikes, lock-outs, reduc- 
tion of wages, and insolent and brutal treatment of labor. It is from 
there that the red prophecies of danger are flecked athwart our indus- 
trial horizon. It is there that the State militia is called into requisi- 
tion to overawe and terrorize workingmen. It is there that Pinker- 
ton’s thugs compel labor to contract under the duress of the bayonet 
or starve by the roadside. It is there that, while the Government by 
the tariff holds up the hands of the people while the trusts go through 
their pockets, all the powers of the State are invoked to secure abso- 
lute free trade in labor. 

It has been asserted with constant repetition during this debate that 
reduction of the tariff always means panics and consequent widespread 
distress to labor. This assertion is a perversion of history. It has not 
even the force of coincidence, to say nothing of the strength of cause 
and effect to sustain it. With equal and even greater consistency it 
might be said that a high protective tariff leads to panic and bank- 
ruptcy. It was under the present tariff that our country suffered the 
most terrific and widespread commercial collapse in its history. From 
1873 to 1879 there was a continuous succession of financial disasters; 
the nation was strewn with the wrecks of sixty thousand bankrupt- 
cies; enterprise was paralyzed, labor crushed, and a million men on our 
public highways as tramps. Men and women by the thousand went to 
the verge of starvation, and children cried for the crusts of charity. 
Our courts were filled with litigation, our poor-houses with paupers, 
and our penitentiaries with criminals. The red flag of confiscation 
was flaunted from every court-house in the land, and homes passed by 
the thousand under the hammer of the auctioneer. I do not attribute 
all these disasters to the protective tariff, but rather to a reactionary 
financial policy that involved a monstrous crime against the American 
people. But the tariff did nothing to mitigate the evil, and to the ex- 
tent, sir, that it unbalanced the forces of production, distribution, and 
consumption, it aggravated and prolonged it. 

Comparisons, Mr. i are often misleading. Especially is this 
true of comparison of wages between countries in which the conditions 
of production are radically different. Density of population, dearness 
of land, vast standing armies, and expensive aristocracies are among the 
conditions in European countries. In England the population numbers 
400 to the square mile, in the United States only 15. If instead of 60,- 
000,000 there were 600,000,000 population in the United States the con- 
ditions between the latter and European countries would not even then 
be equal. But, aside from these considerations, comparisons may sug- 
gest too much for the comfort of the ultra ist. Under the 
same tariff the Massachusetts farm hand gets $15 per month and the 
California farm hand $35 per month. The gentleman from Philadel- 
phia [Mr. O'NEILL], himself a Republican and protectionist, admitted 
on this floor only a few days ago, that the average wages in New York 
City were 40 per cent. higher than in Philadelphia. Wages in free- 
trade England are 40 per cent. higher than in protected Germany, 50 
per cent. higher than in protected Austria and Italy, 75 per cent. higher 


facts by itself proves anything; but all taken together show the folly of 
the assertion that a protective tariff always means higher wages, and 
that different systems of taxation account for the different rate of wages 
in different countries. Indeed, sir, the only plain truth which compari- 
sons among European countries where conditions are similar disclose is, 
that low wagesand protection are there found together, while the high- 
est rate of wages prevails in free-trade England. 

Not the labor which subsists on least, but that which produces most 
in a given time is the best able to take and hold the market. When 
building railroads in India, Brassey found high-priced English labor 
more profitable than 12 cents a day native labor. The $3 a day labor 
which produces $4 worth per day for the employer is cheaper than the 
$1 a day labor that produces $1.10 worth per day for the employer. I 
know a builderof large experience who testifies that the American brick- 
layer is cheaper at $4per day than the French bricklayer at $2 per day. 
By a consular report recently issued froni the State Department it is 
shown that the average labor cost for weaving per day in Switzerland 
is 49 cents, in England 65 cents, while in the United States it is from 
80 cents to $1.12. But the average cost for weaving per 100 yards in 
Switzerland is 60 cents, in England 55 cents, and in the United States 
40 cents. So $1 of wages in the United States pays for the weaving 
of 250 yards, while in England it would pay for the weaving of less than 
190 yards, and in Switzerland less than 167 yards. 

The productive power of labor determines its competing power, and 
in this American labor leads the world. Both Mr. Evarts and Mr. 
Blaine, when Secretary of State, claimed that by reason of his supe- 
rior intelligence and skill the American mechanic produced from two 
to three times as much in a day as the average European mechanic. 
Then why the constant dread of European competition? The Amer- 
ican workingman is to-day selling his labor in a free, competitive market, 
and buying his subsistence in a tariff-protected monopoly market. 

But they tell us that the nation under our tariff has grown rich. 
Yes, intelligence, skill, genius, industry, and pluck have multiplied 
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our productive powers and added to the wealth of the nation. This 
wealth is the creation of labor, not the child of legislative legerdemain. 
Legislation may confer power on the few to accumulate vast fortunes 
from the labor of the many, but can guaranty labor no compensation 
for the loss it thus sustains. Many yearsago, in the month of Septem- 
ber, the ague almostshook us Indiana people out of the windows; those 
chills have long since subsided. The school fund of our State is the 
largest in proportion to population of any State in the Union, and our 
agricultural product the greatest. There would be the same measure 
of economie wisdom in ascribing our splendid school fund and our 
large agricultural product to the stimulating effects of the ague, as to 
attribute our increase in wealth as a nation to the tariff. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, to force labor tocontend against adverse natural con- 
ditions is no kindness to labor. But to lay all other departments of 
labor under contribution to make up the loss which such unprofitable 
labor sustains is positive injustice. Not the amount of employment, 
but the productivity of that employment determines its profit or loss to 
labor. The product of labor is the natural reward of labor, If labor 
engages in unproductive employment, such labor is waste instead of 
gain. Rice culture in Canada would furnish vastly more employment 
than in South Carolina. But would nob all other forms of industry 
have to be taxed to pay the bounties that alone could make rice culture 
in Canada possible? Productive labor would thus be taxed to make 
up losses to unproductive labor. 

The most consistent protectionist of whom we read was Robinson 
Crusoe. With Robinson labor wasan end, not a means. Were he alive 
to-day he would probably be president of the Boston Home-Market 
Club.“ For the edification of his disciples on this floor, I invite at- 
tention to Robinson’s philosophy and its practical application in the 
administration of the affairs of Desert Island, as set forth by Frederick 
Bastiat, the French economist, as follows: 

Do you recollect how Robinson Crusoe, having no saw, set to work 
to make a plank? Yes. He cut down a tree, and then with his ax 
hewed the trunk on both sides until he got it down to the thickness of 
aboard. And that gave him an abundance of work? Fifteen full 
days. What did he live on during thistime? His provisions. What 
happened to the ax? It was all blunted. Very good; but there is one 
thing which perhaps you do not know. At the moment that Robin- 
son gave the first blow with his ax he saw a plank which the waves 
had cast up on the shore. Oh, the lucky accident! He ran to pick it 
up? It was his first impulse; but he checked himself, reasoning thus: 
‘If I go after this plank it will cost me but the labor of carrying it 
and the time spent in going to and ing from the shore; but if I 
make a plank with my sx I shall in the first place obtain work for fif- 
teen days, then Ishall wear out my ax, which will give me an oppor- 
tunity of repairing it; and I shall consume my provisions, which will 
be a third source of labor, since they must be replaced. Now, labor 
iswealth. It is plain that I will ruin myself if I pick up this stranded 
board. It is important to protect my personal labor, and now that I 
think of it, I can create myself additional labor by kicking this board 
back into the sea.“ 

But this reasoning was absurd! Certainly. Nevertheless, itisthat 
adopted byevery nation which protects itself by prohibition. It re- 
jects the plank, which is offered it in exchange for a little labor, in 
order to give itself more labor. It sees a gain even in the labor of the 
eustom-house officer. This answers to the trouble which Robinson 
took to give back to the waves the present they wished to make him. 
Consider the nation a collective being, and you will not find an atom 
of difference between its reasoning and that of Robinson. Did not 
Robinson see that he could use the time saved in doing something 
else? What ‘something else?’ 

So long as one has wants and time one has always something to do. 
Iam not bound to specify the labor that he could undertake. I can 
specify very easily that which he would have avoided. I assert that 
Robinson, with incredible blindness, confounded labor with its result, 
the end with the means, and I will prove it to you. It is not neces- 
sary. But this is the restrictive or prohibitory system in its simplest 
form. If it appears absurd to you thus stated, it is because the two 
qualities of producer and consumer are here united in the same person. 

Let us pass, then, toa more complicated instance. Willingly. Some 
time after all this, Robinson having met Friday, they united and be- 
gan to work in common. 

They hunted for six hours each morning and brought home four 
hampers of game. They worked in the garden for six hours each after- 
noon and ohtained four baskets of vegetables. One day a eanoe touched 
nt the Island of Despair. A good-looking stranger landed and was al- 
lowed to dine with our two hermits. He tasted and praised the prod- 
ucts of the garden, and before taking leave of his hosts, said to them: 
“Generous islanders, I dwell in a country much richer in game than 
this, but where horticulture is unknown. It would be easy for me to 
bring you every evening four hampers of game if you would give me 
only two baskets of vegetables.’ 

At these words Robinson and Friday stepped one side to have acon- 
sultation, and the debate which followed is too interesting not to be 
given in extenso: 


Friday: Friend, what do you think of it? 
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“Robinson: If we accept we are ruined. 

“Friday: Is that certain? Calculate. 

Robinson: It is all calculated. Hunting, crushed out by competi- 
tion, will be a lost branch of industry for us. 

“Friday: What difference does that make if we have the game? 

Robinson: Theory. It will not be the product of our labor. 

„Friday: Yes, it will, since we will have given vegetables to get it. 

Robinson: Then what shall we make? 

“Friday: The four hampers of game cost us six hours’ labor. The 
stranger gives them to us for two baskets of vegetables, which take us 
but three hours. Thus three hours remain at our di 

‘t Robinson: Say rather that they are taken from our activity. There 
is our loss. Labor is wealth, and if we lose a fourth of our time we 
are one-fourth poorer. 

Friday: Friend, you make an enormous mistake. The same amount 
of game and vegetables and three free hours to boot make progress, or 
there is none in the world. 

Robinson: Mere generalities. What will we do with these three 
hours? 

“ Friday: We will do something else. 

Robinson: Ah, now I have you. You can specify nothing. It is 
easy to say something else, something else. 

Friday: We will fish. We will adorn our houses. We will read the 


Bible. 
Is it certain that we will do this rather than 


Robinson: Utopia! 
that? 

Friday: Well, if we have no wants we will rest. Is rest nothing? 

„Robinson: When one resis one dies of hunger? 

Friday: You are in a vicious circle. I speak of rest which dimin- 
ishes neither our gains nor our vegetables. You always forget that 
by means of our commerce with this stranger nine hours of Jabor will 
give us as much food as twelve now do. 

Robinson: It is easy to see that you were not reared in Europe. 
Perhaps you have never read the Moniteur Industriel? It would have 
taught you this: ‘All time saved is a dear loss. Eating is not the im- 
portant matter, but working. Nothing which we consume counts if 
it is not the product of our labor. Do you wish to know whether you 
are rich? Do not look at your comforts, but at your trouble.’ This 
is what the Moniteur Industriel would have taught you. I, who am 
not a theorist, see but the loss.of our hunting. 

Friday: What a strange perversion of ideas! But 

Robinson: No buts. Besides, there are political reasons for reject- 
ing the interested offers of this perfidious stranger. 

Friday: Political reasons! 

‘Robinson: Yes. In the first place, he makes these offers only be- 
cause they are for his advantage. 

“ Friday: So much the better, since they are for ours also. 

Robinson: Then, by these exchanges we shall become dependent on 


Friday: And he on us. We need his game, he our vegetabl and 
we will live in good friendship. 1 
Do you want I should leave you without an 


Robinson: Fancy! 
answer? 

Friday: Let us see; I am still waiting a reason. 

“ Robinson: Supposing that the stranger learns to cultivate a garden 
and that his island is more fertile than ours, do you see the conse- 
quences? 

“Friday: Yes. Our relations with the stranger will stop. He will 
take no more vegetables from us, since he can get them at home with 
less trouble. He will bring us no more game, since we will have noth- 
E and we will be then just where you want us 

now. 

„Robinson: Short-sighted savage! You do not see thatafter having 
destroyed our hunting by inundating us with game, he will kill our 
gardening by overwhelming us with vegetables, 

Friday: But he will do that only so long as we give him something 
else; that is to say, so long as we find something else to produce which 
will economize our labor. 

„Robinson: Something else—something else! You always come 
back to that. You are very vague, friend Friday; there is nothing 

ical in your views. 

The contest lasted a long time, and, as often happens, left each one 
convinced that he was right. However, Robinson having great influ- 
ence over Friday, his views prevailed, and when the stranger came for 
an answer, Robinson said to him: Stranger, in order that your propo- 
sition may be accepted, we must be quite sure of two things: The first 
is that yourisland is not richer in game than ours, for we will 
but with equal arms. The second is, that you will lose by the bargain. 
For, as in every exchange, there is necessarily a gainer and a loser, we 
would be cheated if you were not. What have you tosay?’ ‘ Noth- 
ing, nothing, replied the stranger, who burst out laughing, and returned 
to his canoe.’? `~ 

Banana-culture, Mr. Chairman, on the Laurel Ridge of Pennsylvania, 
would require vastly more labor, and hence furnish more employment 
than banana-culture in Florida. Fig-culture en the shores of Lake 
Superior would furnish much more employment than fig-culturein Cal- 
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ifornia. Carving Hebraicstatutes on tables of stone amid the thunders 
of Mount Sinai would furnish more employment than printing protec- 
tion statutes at the rate of 100,000 per houron an improved power-press. 
Walking from the Atlantic to the Pacific would furnish more labor 
than sweeping across the continent ina palacecar. Then why not de- 
vise a system to protect the Pennsylvania banana against the Florida 
banana, the Lake Superior fig against the California fig. the stone carver 
against the printing-press, and the pedestrian against the steam-engine? 
True, the statute could amend no law of nature. The natural con- 
ditions wonld remain, as before, against Pennsylvania, Lake Superior, 
the stone-carver, and the pedestrian, and in favor of Florida, Califor- 
nia, the printing-press, and the steam-engine. The law, however, 
might succeed in forcing labor into unprofitable employment, and lay 
the great mass of American people under contribution to make up for 
the waste of labor, capital, and natural resources. Pennsylvania ba- 
nanas thus protected ought to be worth at least $1 apiece, the Lake 
Superior figs $10 a pound, and the census-takers would find that we 
were rich! 

It occurs to me, sir, that the fundamental error underlying this con- 
troversy is the evident misconception of the real question involved. It 
is no longer a question of production. The problem of production has 
been solved. Its solution has been accomplished, not by statute, but 
by the 250,000 inventions that have leaped from the human brain. 
[Applause.] By the intelligent application of the forces of nature the 
productive power of the American people has been multiplied from ten 
toa thousand fold. With such swiftness has our power of production 
increased that we to-day behold the spectacle of combinations on all 
sides to arrest its progress and keep up prices against the cheapening 
force of American skill and invention. 

The great question which now confronts this country and the world 
is the problem of distribution. Toward the solution of this problem 
we have tunneled mountains, spanned rivers, and bound up the conti- 
nent with railroads and telegraph lines, Millions are spent each year 
to break down the barriers of nature, improve our rivers and harbors, 
and liberate internal commerce. Appropriations of the public moneys 
are made to blow out the rocks at Hell Gate and remove obstruc- 
tions from the highway of nations. By American genius, in its intel- 
ligent application of electricity, time and space are eliminated from 
human calculation and the nations of the earth brought ‘ace to face. 
Bnt against all this stands obstractive class legislation fortifying the 
privileges of the few against the processes of natural justice to the 
many. 

In spite of all these improvements and expenditures the powers of 
production surpass the powers of distribution. Back of the obstruc- 
tive statute the centripetal force of production outruns the centrifugal 
force of distribution, and draws all forms of productive industry each 
hour nearer the vortex of universal monopoly. Back of the statute 
are intrenched the trust, the pool, and the combine, gathering splendid 
fortunes for the tens from the labor, the sacrifices, and the misfortunes 
of the millions. Of what avail, sir, is the infinite superiority of the 
American mechanic if he is denied a foreign market for the product of 
his labor and subjected to the caprice and exactions of the combina- 
tions at home? Imitating our example, with a justificatian we have 
not, the fellah of Egypt, the ryot of India, the serf of Russia, the mon- 
grels of Central America, the pygmies of Terra del Fuego, as well as 
the more advanced and civilized people of the earth, can intrench 
themselves in parchment to the teeth and laugh at the superior genius, 
skill, and natural resources of America. 

Already are the European and the South American states throwing 
out their hostile lines in retaliation on our external trade and narrow- 
ing our foreign markets. Thedoctrine of international obstruction, like 
Macbeth’s bloody instruction, which, being taught, returns to plague 
the inventor,” is bearing its fruits in a restricted market to our farmers 
and limited employment to our labor. On all sides the ‘‘ingredients 
of our poisoned chalice are commended to our own lips.’ American 
genius, American skill, American energy, American pluck, American 
courage, and American perseverance place America in an overwhelm- 
ing majority against the world. But in the rivalry of nations, in the 
domain of obstructive legislation, the weakest and meanest people under 
the sun may print their parchment and defy our power. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, no one need be deceived. The issue 
is broad, plain, and distinct. The Government must have money to 
pay its expenses, its debts, the pensions to its soldiers. A large pro- 
portion of this money must be raised by customs taxation. Sufficient 
taxes must be thus collected, added to our internal revenue, to defray 
all the expenses of the Government economically administered. Within 
these limits I favor a discriminating tariff. At every point I would 
give American labor the benefit of the doubt, but let a measure of the 
regulating power of competition loose among the American combines, 
and compel them to allow freer raw material to our manufacturers and 
cheaper necessaries of life to our consumers. Reduce the surplus in the 
public Treasury, and leave the present excess of taxes in the pockets 
of the people. . 

Opposed to all this stand the privileged combinations of the country 
to whom has been farmed out the power of taxation. They are arrayed 
in solid phalanx in favor, not of protection to infants, but monopoly for 


giants; not in favor of keeping up the price of what labor has to sell, 
but of what labor has to buy; not in favor of moderate taxation and 
economic government, but in favor of excessive taxation and profligate 
expen itures; not in favor of that fundamental principle of equal jus- 
tice to all, which forms the very substructure of this Republic, but in 
favor of the principle of special privileges to the few, which corrupts 
government and destroys the welfare of the many. On such an issue, 
and with such a cause, we confidently appeal from the clamor of greed, 
of privilege, and of power on this floor to the millions on the farms and 
in the workshops of the country, on whose shoulders at last fall the bur- 
dens of government, and in whose hearts at last rests the safety of our 
institutions, [Prolonged applause. ] 


APPENDIX. 


[From report of Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Arthur.] 


First. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufactures should be removed. 

Second. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those least 
able to bear the burden of taxation shall be reduced. 


(Secretary of the Treasury Folger, 1882.] 

It is believed that the time has arrived when a reduction of the duties on 
nearly all the articles in our tariff is demanded and feasible. 

[Message of President Arthur to Congress.] 

Irecommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include within it the 
numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplification of the 
complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manufactures, partic- 
ularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a substantial reduction of the duties 
upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, wool, and woolen goods, 

[Hon. James A. Garfield, House of Representatives, March 10, 1871.] 

I was rised at a remark of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 
He asse: that there is no item in the whole tariff that can stand alone on its 
own merits, but that all must be taken in a lump in order tostānd. That coal 
must take salt by the hand, and they, too, must take something else by the hand; 
and thus all interests unite with all forces before they can make a stand before 
the country. If this remark be true it strikes a blow at the whole tariff system, 
a blow Iam not willing to strike. Iam unwilling to admit that bad taxes must 
be tied to good ones and thus be kept afloat. 

[Report of Republican Tariff Commission, 1883.] 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced thata substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by the mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses, Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as due recognition of a publie sentiment and a measure 
of justice, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction, No rates of defensive duties except 
for the establishment of new industries which more than equalize the condi- 
tions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be justified. Ex- 
cessive duties or those ve.such standard of equalization are positively in- 
jurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit, 

* $ $ * * g æ 

Tf the reduction reaches the amount at which the commission bas aimed and 
if there is any truth in the allegation of the opponents of the present economic 
system, that a duty on articles such as are produced in this country, whether in 
manufactures or agriculture, enhances the price to the consumer, not only of 
what is imported but of the whole domestic production, to an amount of which 
the duty is the measure, the reduction proposed by the commission would bene- 
fit consumers to the extent of hundreds of millions of doliars, 

[Hon. Jonx SHERMAN, June 9, 1868.] 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in civil- 
ization; every obstacle to a free 5 born of the same narrow, despotic 
spirit which planted castles upon the ne to plunder peaceful commerce; 
every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; every facility toa 
free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and productions, and pro- 
motes civilization. 

[Hon. Preston B. Piums, United States Senator, January 11, 1883.] 

Who pays these taxes? When the manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says * I can live, or I can make a pons if a certain duty isimposed,” what 
is he saying? He is simply saying “If you give mea certain duty you put it in 
my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the farmers of the 
United States.” 

[Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, United States Senate, 1857.] 

Since the reduction of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was ad- 
mitted free, her woolen manufactures have so in „so prospered, that the 

roduction of native wool increased more than 100 per cent. The experience of 

ngland, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy which 
makes the raw material duty free. Let us profit by their example. y 


[Hon. Ralph Beaumont, chairman of tec] National Labor Legislation Commit- 
e, 


For twenty-five years we have had this protection“ Mr, Rlaine offers us, 
and we have made more millionaires and more paupers under thatsystem than 
were ever made in a civilized country on the earth in the same time before. 


[Resolution adopted at a mass neona —(. N at Philadelphia. April 
* 


Resolved, That we emphatically protest against petitions to Congress that 
have been or are being signed in the mills and factories, either under the direc- 
tion of the foreman or otherwise, being accepted as the free expression of the 
sentiments of workingmen. as the manner in which these signatures are pro- 
cured is but a species of slavery. 

[Andrew Jackson’s message to Congress.] 

Tbe ambition which leads me on is an honest desire and a fixed determina- 
tionto * + persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not iu a 
splendid Government ae by powerful acne Pace and aristocratical es- 
tablishments that they will find happiness or their liberties protection; but in 
a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, dis- 

nsing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt save in the 

ess and beauty they contribute to produce. 
[Grover Cleveland's message, December, 1887.] 


When we consider that the theory of our industries guaranties to every citi- 
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zen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice. This wrong infli upon those who bear the burden of 
national taxation, like other wrengs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the —.— 
pies tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a h ing-place 
or money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, pbe Seres 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preventing in- 
vestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, and in- 
viting schemes of public plunder. 


Restoration of Certain Public Lands Contained in the Parishes 
of East and West Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, St. Helena, St. 
Tammany, Tangipahoa, Livingston, and Washington, in the 
State of Louisiana. 


REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL M. ROBERTSON, 


1 OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 18, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 6115) restoring to the Florida parishes of the State of Louisi- 
una certain public lands as compensation to the pone thereof for lands dis- 
pws of by the United States Government at the Montpelier and 3 
and offices in said State, now pending before the House Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The interesting incidents surrounding the origin 
of the claim upon which this bill is founded will demand investigation 
of the diplomatic correspondence upon the question of the purchase ot 
Louisiana, and the treaties preceding that event between the powers 
under whose jurisdiction the extent of this country had been. 

On November 3, 1762, by secret treaty, France ceded Louisiana to 
` Spain. According to the cession Louisiana lay west of the Mississippi 
River, including, on the east side, the island of Orleans. 

The boundary of this island, which was somewhat triangular in 
shape, began at the mouth of the river Iberville, now called the Man- 
chac, the mouth of which was closed by General Jackson in the war of 
1812, down the middle of the Iberville to the Amite, down the middle 
of the river Amite, through the middle of Lake Maurepas and Lake 
Pontchartrain to the Gulf. 

In 1763 a definite treaty was entered into between France, Spain, and 
England. The secret treaty of 1762, in so far as Spain and France were 
concerned, was, in relation to the boundary of the country ceded to 
Spain, ratified by them; and France did then cede to England all of 
her possessions east of the Mississippi and north of the island of Or- 
leans, which included the provinces of East and West Florida. This 
treaty was concluded on the 10th of February, 1763. In 1795, by a 
treaty between the United States and Spain, the thirty-first degree of 
latitude was fixed as the northern boundary between the United States 
and Spanish possessions. 

During the occupancy of England the territory ceded by France was 
divided into two provinces, East and West Florida. The boundary of 
the latter extended from the Mississippi to the river Perdido. The 
remaining province comprised that portion of the cession east of the. 
Perdido. These names were well established and well known to 
France, England, and Spain, and particularly to the United States, be- 
ing always named in diplomatic correspondence and elsewhere as the 
Floridas. 

In 1779, about eighteen years after the treaty in which the Floridas 
had been ceded to England, Spain took forcible possession of West 
Florida by passing her troops over the mouth of the river Iberville and 
establishing a garrison. In 1783, in a treaty between England and 
Spain, the Floridas were ceded to Spain by the former. Spain took 
actual possession and held these provinces in so far as she was concerned 
until the treaty of 1819, when she ceded the Floridas, East and West, by 
name to the United States. During a portion of that period, and, in 
fact, to as late as 1810, she exercised the right of domain over them; 
disposed of the land, by grants and otherwise, to the inhabitants of the 
country, which have long been the subject of controversy in the courts 
of the United States and in Congress. 

By the very secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, entered into in 1800 be- 
tween Spain and France, the former ceded to the latter the province of 
Louisiana in the following words: 


His Catholic Majesty promises and engages to retrocede to the French Re- 
public, six months after the full and entire execution of the stipulations herein 
relative to his royal highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain and that 
it had when France it, and such as it should be after the treaty sub- 
sequently entered into between Spain and other states. 


The text of this treaty, beyond what is here stated, was not made 
known to the world, not even to our negotiators in 1803, In 1803, on 


the 30th day of April, at Paris, France ceded Louisiana to the United 
States by treaty, after long and continued anxiety and discussion and 
a severe diplomatic battle as to boundaries, France being represented 
at that time by M. Barbé Marbois, who is so well known to the coun- 
try as the author of the History of Louisiana. Louisiana by name was 
ceded to the United States without a definite understanding as to the 
boundary or extent of the territory ceded in terms of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, with a change of the word “ retrocede” to the word ‘‘cede”’ 
in the American text. Notwithstanding the great difference of these 
two words, cede“ and ‘‘retrocede,’’ in meaning, they were treated 
as synonyms by the American translation of the treaty and gave rise 
to a long-continued controversy in the interpretation of the terms of 
the treaty. 

Not only was there no doubt on the part of France that under this 
treaty the Floridas were not ceded, but it was clearly and emphatic- 
ally stated to Mr. Livingston, our mifister to France during the ne- 
gotiations, that they had not been ceded in the treaty of St. Ildefonso, 
and were still the provinces of Spain. 

The great anxiety on the part of the United States to gain possession 
of the uninterrupted commerce of the Mississippi River, and particu- 
larly to preclude all possibility of the acquisition or the control of the 
commerce of this river by England as a consequence of the wars then 
pending in Europe, caused our Government to bny property at that 
time with indefinite description and doubtful boundary, with the ho; 
of acquiring by strategy that which they were unable to purchase for 
money or proffered commercial advantages. The name ‘* Louisiana’? 
was applied to country varying in extent in different periods of history. 
Colonial possessions were at the time of the early settlement of the 
country bounded by imaginary lines which were always a cause for 
dispute between the three powers of Europe as to the extent of their 
possessions, the matter frequently being referred to the arbitrament of 
arms. The war of 1756, in which France lost her Canadian provinces, 
had its origin in this fruitful source of controversy. 

But, sir, at the time of its purchase in 1803, there was no doubt in 
the mind of Spain and France, as well as England, each of which had 

it, that the Floridas formed no part of Louisiana, which had 
in 1762 been ceded to Spain, and it included the French possessions 
west of the Mississippi and the island of Orleans only. This matter is 
so clearly stated by Mr. Webster in an argument before the Supreme 
Court, in a very interesting case, that I quote from it the following 
extract: 

How did the parties understand the treaty of 1763? 

The letter of L’Abbadie, 1 Laws United States, 442, shows that it was con- 
sidered that the whole of Louisiana was the property of Spain; and then, 1763, 
it was admitted that the whole of Louisiana lay west of the Mississippi; andin 
1783, Spain, recovering the left bank from England, received it as Florida, It 
yey Ss emphatically inquired whether it is reconcilable to sound principles to 
go k to the times of uncertain and contentious claims, or to the time of fixed 
and acknowledged rights. A contemporaneous exposition of the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso is obtained from the acts of the parties to that treaty. When, on the 
30th of November, 1803, Spain delivered Louisiana to France, she delivered noth- 
ing on the eastern side of the river, 

In support of the truth of the assertion that the United States had 
full knowledge of the difference between the Floridas and Louisiana it 
will be necessary to quote a portion of a letter from Mr. Madison, then 
Secretary of State, to Mr. Livingston, the minister to France, dated 
September 28, 1801, concerning the pending negotiations for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana: . - 

In the next place it will deserve to be tried if France will make over to the 
United States the Floridas not included in the cession to her from Spain, or at 
least West Florida, through which several of our rivers, particularly the import- 
ant Mobile, empties into the sea, eto. 

In a letter from Mr. Livingston to the Secretary of State, dated April 
24, 1802, I find the following: 

The business most interesting to us,that of Louisiana, still remains in the 
state it was. The minister will give no answer to any inquiries I make on that 
subject. He will not say what their boundaries are, what their intentions, or 
when they are to take possession,and what appears very extraordinary to me 
is by a letter which T have just received from Mr. Pinckney we find that he still 
1 ope that the Floridas are not included in the cession, and he writes me that 
he made propositions to purchase them, which lies before the minister with 
whom he is to have conference. 

Mr. Pinckney was at that time minister toSpain. In another letter 
from Mr. Livingston to Chevalier d’Azara, dated May 28, 1802, it is 
stated: 

Itis generally understood that Spain has madea cession of Louisiana to France. 

And then in another part of this same letter he states: 

I take the liberty to ask, sir (if the Floridas are included in the cession to 
France ?), what stipulation the cession contains securing to the United States 
this important privilege? 

In answer to that portion of the letter which relates to Louisiana, 
Chevalier d' Azara says: 

I want to inform you that the affair concerning which you have addressed 
me, not having passed through my hands, I am unable to give all the informa- 
tion which you desire. It appears certain, however, that the treaty ceding 
Louisiana has been concluded, but I am of the opinion that the Floridas are not 
comprised in the cession. 

In a letter from Mr. Livingston to Mr. Madison, dated November 2, 
1802, is the following: 

Florida is not, as I before told you, included in the cession. 

The primary object of these negotiations with France was not for the 
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purpose of obtaining the whole of Louisiana, but simply for the pur- 


pose of obtaining New Orleans and the Floridas. Showing still further 
that Louisiana was not considered to include the Floridas, I quote the 
following: 

The French Republic is understood to haye become the proprietor, by the 
cessionofSpaininthe year of New Orleans asa part of Louisiana, it not ot the 
Floridas also. If the Floridas should not have been included in the cession, it 
is not improbable that they will have since been added to it. 


So continues the doubt about the acquisition throughout the entire 
diplomatic correspondence, both France and Spain emphatically stating 
that in the cession made at St. Ildefonso of Louisiana, Spain did not 
transfer the Floridas, and they were the proper authorities to interpret 
their treaty of 1800. On the 20th of May, 1803, twenty days after the 
signing of the treaty ceding Louisiana, Mr. Livingston writes a letter 
to the Secretary of State, from which the following are extracts: 

The subject of this letter is too i; portant to admit of delay. 
* * * * * * 


id 

I informed you long since that. on oe whether the Floridas were within 
the cession of Spain, I was told by M. Marbois that he was sure that Mobile was, 
but could not answer further. I believed his information incorrect, because 1 
understood that Louisiana, as it then was, made the object of the cession; and 
that since the possession of the Floridas by Great Britain they had changed 
thei: »ames. 

* * $ * s $ * 

I acowwdingly insisted, with M. Marbois, at the time we negotiated, that this 
would be considered as within our purchase. He neither assented nor denied. 
but said that all they received from Spain was intended to be poe eres to us, 

I asked him what orders had been given to the prefect; who wasto 2 
sion; what orders had been given by Spain as to the boundary in ceding it? 
He assured me that he did not know, but that he would make the inquiry and 
let me know. I ed the minister what were the east bounds of the territo- 
ries ceded to us? He said he did not know; we must take it as they had re- 
ceived it. Iasked him how Spain meant to give them possession? He said 
according to the words of the treaty. But what did you mcantotake? Ido 
not know. Then, you mean that we shall construe it our own way? I can 
give you no di ions; Pb have made a noble bargain for yourselves, and I 
suppose you will make the most of it. 

‘ow, sir, the sum of the business is to recommend to you in the strongest 
terms, after having obtained the possession that the French commissary will 
give you, to insist upon this as a part of your rights, and to take possession, at 
all events, to the river Perdido. Your minister here and at Madrid can Ln 
port gonr claim, and the time is uatr ind ron toenable you to doit wit 
out tho smallest risk at home. It may be important to anticipate any de- 
signs that Britain may have upon that op ieee Should she herself of 
it and the war terminate favorably for her, she will not ily relinquish it. 
With this in your hand East Florida will be of little amount, and may be yours 
whenever you please. At all events, proclaim your right and take possession. 


This preceded the consummation of the treaty of 1803. Subsequently, 
on the 31st of March, 1804, nearly a year after, Mr. Madison wrote 
the following to Mr. Livingston: 


In mine of January 3lst I informed you that Louisiana had been transferred 
by the French commissioner to our commissioners on the 20th of December ; 


that nothing officially on the occasion concerning the boundaries of the 
ceded territory; but M. Laussat had confidentially stated that it did not 
comprehend any part of West Florida; adding, it ex- 


„at the same time, that 
tended west y to the Rio Bravo, otherwise called Rio Del Norte. 

“ Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish authority for the deliv- 
ery of all the posts on the west side of the Mississippi, as well as on the island 
of New Orleans, With respect to the post in West Florida, orders of the delivery 
were neither offered to nor demanded by our commissioners.” 

In faithful keeping with the terms of the treaty of 1803, France began 
arrangements to put the United States in possession of her newly ac- 
quired territory. It must be known that Spain still held possession of 
Louisiana, the island of Orleans, and the two Floridas, delivery not 
having been made under the treaty of St. Ildefonso. Ittherefore became 
necessary for this power to put France in ion; hence she became 
an extremely important factor in the interpretation of the terms of that 
article of the treaty of St. Ildefonso which was incorporated in the 
treaty of 1803. 

Let us see if there was any act at any time between 1800 and 1803, 
before the treaty of that year, which would in any way indicate what 
Spain had sold to France. The order of the King of Spain for the de- 
livery of the colony and dependencies of Louisiana was issued at Bar- 
celona, October 15, 1802. It instructs that France be put in possession 
of— 

The colony of Louisiana and its as also of the city and 


dependencies, island 
of New Orleans, with the same extent that it now has, that it had in the hands 
of France when she ceded it to my royal crown, and such as it ought to be after 
the treaties, ete. 


Don Manuel de Salcedo, governor of Louisiana and West Florida, 
and Marquis de Casa Calvo were appointed commissioners to make the 
delivery. They announced the fact of the cession, in which they stated 
that the treaty was to be— 

Executed in the same terms that France ceded it to His M: v, in virtue of 
which the limits on both shores of the river St. Louis, or M ppi, shali re- 
main as they were irrevocably fixed by the seventh article of the definite treat 
of peace, concluded at Paris on the 10th of February, 1763, according to whic! 
the settlements from the river Manchac, or Iberville, to the line which separated 
the American territory from the dominions of the king are to remain under the 
power of Spain, etc. 

The act of transfer took place on the 30th of November, 1803, and 
on the 20th of December, 1803, France made delivery to the United 
States. But of what? The letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Livingston 
shows conclusively that West Florida was not delivered, nor was this 
territory delivered by Spain to France. 

It was coveted by our Government. It was always spoken of in 
diplomatic correspondence during the negotiations as most to be de- 


sired. Itis true that this question has been ably reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but the gist of the reasons for 
judgment can not be construed to mean anything more than that which 
was stated so clearly by Chief-Justics Marshall, that— 


In controversies between two nations concerning national boundary it is 


scarcely le that the courts of either should refuse to abide by the measures 
adopted by its own government. There being no common tribunal to decide 
between them, each determines for itself on itsown rights, and if they cannot 


adjust their differences peaceably the rights remain with the strongest. 


In this last expression the strength of the title of the United States 
rests, or would rest had she not by the treaty of 1819—a most solemn 
compact—acknowledged the ownership to Spain by accepting from her 
by name East and West Florida. 

Article II of this treaty reads: 

His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United States, in full, property and sov- 
ereignty, all the territories situated to the eastward of the Mississippi, known 
OPLA i til DOTU tote AAA KONSEN VAADE mista PORIE AUN tart fonbionss 
Parracks and other buildings which are not private property, archives and doo. 
peg ye ed pa relate directly to the property and sovereignty of said provinces 
“The said archives and documents shall be left in possession of the commis- 
saries or officers of the United States duly autho to receive them. 

It has been clearly shown above that France, in keeping with the 
terms of the treaty of 1803, put the United States in possession of all she 
had sold, and in accepting this construction of the extent of the country 
ceded by so receiving it, the people of the Florida parishes claim that 
she was estopped by all the rules of equity, justice, and law from tak- 
ing possession, seven yearsafter, of the country not delivered, and which 
they had gained by their blood and private means without yielding to at 
least a part of the terms which they of rignt demanded. To understand 
this more clearly it will be necessary to review the facts as they existed 
preceding the heroic uprising and struggle of the oppressed people who 
inhabited that section of the present State of Louisiana now known as 
the Florida parishes, including the parishes of East and West Feliciana, 
East Baton Rouge, St. Helena, Tangipahoa, St. Tammany, Livingston, 
and Washington. Spain never haying sold or delivered it to France, 
still held jurisdiction over it, governed it as she had previously done in 
every respect and particular, until the people threw off the Spanish 
yoke in 1810. 

She had her posts and armed isons; her governor and all the 
usual officials properly accredited, and clothed with regal authority. 
Many emigrants from the territories adjoining had settled within the 
province. One of the most p settlements was at St. Fran- 
cisville. These people suffered Spanish oppression and wrongs until 
their self-respect and heroism impelled them to rise in their might and 
rend the shackles of despotism which the local Spanish authorites were 
fast riveting upon them. Mustering all the forces they could, gather- 
ing volunteers along the route, they proceeded to Baton Rouge, the most 
important post of West Florida, and demanded its capitulation. 

On the 23d day of September, 1810, this little band of heroes stood 
in front of the gates of the fort, and in the face of the Spanish forces 
made up their minds if necessary to die for freedom’s sake. 

Young Louis Grandpré, the gallant Spanish officer who commanded 
the fort, refused to surrender it. He had been left there by the Span- 
ish governor of the province, who was temporarily absent from the 
fort, and the noble blood in his veins made him prefer death to sur- 
render. Commanded by that gallant old soldier, General Philemon 
Thomas, the oppressed and struggling heroes marched into the Spanish 
fort, with that spirit which alone inspires true bravery, the hope of 
freedom and the right of self-government. The struggle was short and 
decisive. The commander of the Spanish forces, refusing to surrender, 
met his death with determined resolution at the head of his forces. 
Having taken the fort the remaining portion of the town soon capitu- 
lated, and thus the last vestige of Spanish authority at this post crum- 
bled into atoms before the determined valor of an oppressed people. 
After the capture of Baton Rouge the people, in a convention composed 
of the best citizens of the province, declared their independence. The 
instrument in which this declaration is made can be found at length 
in the Annals of the Eleventh Congress, third session, page 1255. I 
quote it in full, as showing more completely than could otherwise be 
expressed the condition of the people and the reason for their revolt. 
Bai the representatives of the people of West Florida in conyention assem- 


A DECLARATION. 

It is known to the world with how much fidelity the see people of this Ter- 
ritory have professed and maintained allegiance to their legitimate sovereign 
Behe any hope remained of receiving from him protection for their property 
and lives. 

Without making any unnecessary innovation in the established principles of 
the government we had voluntarily adopted certain regulations in concert with 
our first magistrate for the express purpose of preserving this territory and show- 
ing our attachment to the government which had heretofore protected us. This 
compact, which was entered into with good faith on our part, will forever re- 
main an honorable testimony of our upright intentions and inviolable fidelity 
to our king and parent country while so much as a shadow of legitimate au- 
thority remained to be exercised over us. 

We sought only a speedy remedy for such evils as seemed to endanger our 
existence and ty, and were encouraged by our governor with solemn 
promises of assistance and co-operation, But those measures which were in- 
tended for our preservation he has endeavored to pervert into an engine of 

ction, by encouraging, in the most perfidious manner, the violation of 


ordinances sanctioned and established by himself as the law ot the land, 
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Being thus left without any hope of protection from the mother country, be- 
tra; iy a trate whose duty it was to — ſor the safety and 
tranquillity of the people and Government committed to his charge, and ex- 

to all the evils of a state of anarchy, which we have so long endeavored 
to avert, it becomes our duty to provide for our own security as a free and in- 
dependent State, absolyed from all allegiance to a government which no longer 
protects us. 

We, therefore, the representatives aforesaid, appealing to the Supreme Ruler 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do solemnly publish and declare 
the several districts composing this territory of West Florida to be a free and 
independent State; and that they have a right to institute, for themselves, such 
form of government as they may think conducive to their safety and happiness, 
to form treaties, to establish commerce, to provide for their common defense, 
and to do all acts which may, of right, be done 45 sovereign and independent 
nation; at the same time declaring all acts, within the said territory of West 
Florida, after this day, by any tribunal or authorities not deriving their powers 
from the er agreeably to the provisions established by this convention tobe 
null and void; and calling upon all foreign nations to respect this our declara- 
tion, acknowledging our independence and giving ussuch aid as may be consis- 
tent with the laws and usages of nations. 

This declaration, made in convention, at the town of Baton Rouge, on the 26th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 1810, we, the representatives, in the 
name aforesaid, and on behalf of our constituents, do hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves to suppor with our lives and fortunes. 


By order of the convention. 

JOHN RHEA, President. 
ANDREW STEELE, Secretary, 

Having proclaimed themselves a free and independent State, the 
people chose the Hon. Fulwar Skipwith, father of Hon. Henry Skip- 
with, of East Feliciana, governor, and passed such ordinances for 
the government of the State of West Florida as would secure them 
that freedom and self-government which they had so long cherished as 
a dream scarcely to be realized. 

On the 10th of October, 1810, John Rhea, by order of the convention 
of West Florida, transmitted a long communication through Governor 
Holmes, of Mississippi Territory, to Hon. Robert Smith, Secretary of 
State for the United States. After reciting the fact of the previous 
transmittal of the act of independence, he says: 

We therefore make this direct appeal through you to the President and Gen- 
eral Government for the American States, to solicit that immediate protection 
to which we consider ourselves entitled. 

The claim which we have to the soil or unlocated lands within this common- 
wealth will not, it is presumed, be contested by the United States, as they have 
tacitly acquiesced in the claim of France or Spain for seven years, and the re- 
strictions of the several embargo and non-intercourse laws might fairly be con- 
strued, if not as a relinquishment of their claim, yet at least suficient to entitle 
the bap of this commonwealth (who have wrested the government and coun- 
try from Spain at the risk of their lives and fortunes) to all the unlocated lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I could dwell for hours upon the incidents of this epoch 
in the history of the people or this section of the present State of Louis- 
iana, so replete is it with the trials and troubles which always beset a 
struggling people. Itis an historical fact that they had no voice in 
forming the first constitution of the State, under which she was admit- 
ted into the Union in 1812. 

But before deviating it may be necessary to mention the manner in 
which the United States extended its authority over this Territory. 
When the request of the people through John Rhea was submitted to 
the President he issued a proclamation in which he ordered Governor 
C. C. Claiborne, Territorial governor, to take possession of this Terri- 
tory, stating that— 

Considering that in the hands of the United States it will not cease to be a sub- 
jectof a fair and friendly negotiation and adjustment. 

This promise of a fair and friendly negotiation and adjustment“ 
has never been redeemed, and I stand here to-day on behalf of the peo- 
ple of this part of the district I represent, demanding a redemption of 
this promise by a just acknowledgment of their claim to the public 
land of the Territory, which has been pending before the Committee on 
Public Lands of this House, to which it was referred in 1810 by Gov- 
ernor Poindexter, of Mississippi Territory. I claim in the name of 
these people that by their efforts they rendered it possible for our Gov- 
ernment to take possession of this Territory without war with a foreign 
power; that the Territory was a Spanish dominion at the time of their 
revolt against its authority; that it never had before been possessed by 
the United States, and that for seven years aſter the treaty of 1803 they 
bore the oppression of Spanish tyranny; that when they had gained 
their independence and declared it at their own expense and risk of their 
lives, they appealed toour Government for protection; that they did not 
resist the authority of Governor Claiborne or General Wilkinson when 
they planted the stars and stripes on their newly acquired soil at St. 
Francisville, but welcomed it as a harbinger of the generous protection 
of a glorious nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the claim of the people of the independent State of 
West Florida was pending before this House and Senate when the Re- 
public of Texas declared its independence in 1836. Ten yearsafter she 
was admitted into the Union, and her claim to the public domain was 
recognized and granted. Will any one deny that this Territory was a 
part of the purchase of 1803? Yea! sir, it was even delivered as a 
part of the purchase on December 20, 1803. In Mr. Madison’s letter 
of March, 1804, in speaking of the delivery of Louisiana, he said : 

Mr. Laussat has confidentially stated that it did not comprehend any of 
West Florida, adding at the same time that it extended westwardly to Rio 
Bravo, otherwise called Rio del Norte. 

Is not this river to-day the boundary line between the State of Texas 
and the Republic of Mexico? Can the recognition of the right of the 
people of Texas to the public Jand of that State be looked upon in any 


other light than the price of their valor in wresting it from a foreign 
power? These are significant questions, sir, and I propound them in 
the name ofthe descendants of the citizens of the once independent State 
of West Florida. 

The people of this portion of Louisiana, the Florida parishes, achieved 
their own independence, and are entitled to all the benefits that should 
follow from the successful and patriotic efforts theymade. France in 
1803 did not surrender these lands as a part of the Louisiana purchase, 
because she recognized that they still belonged to Spain. Spain could 
not surrenderor sell them in 1819, because nine years before these brave 
settlers had thrown off her yoke and set up a government of their own. 
France, I say, did not pretend to sell this territory, and Spain could 
not sell what was hers no longer. 

These brave men welcomed, it is true, the stars and stripes as their 
standard, and offered strong hands and brave hearts to uphold that 
standard. But they did not surrender and never have tendered the- 
lands which these strong arms had won for themselves. They relied 
on the proclamation of the President, that their rights would be the 
subject of a ‘‘fair and friendly negotiation and adjustment.” I regret 
to say, sir, that their rights have been utterly ignored from that day 
to now. 

It may be said that itis late now to appeal for justice, which has been 
so long denied; but, sir, the fault is not with these people; they de- 
manded it in 1810, and have continued to prosecute it. It is not too 
late fo be just. It is not too late to give back the lands which Franco 
did not sell and Spain could not bestow, but which brave men, ani- 
mated by alove of liberty, had achieved the possession of by their valor 
and their own patriotic and unassisted efforts, and which this Govern- 
ment has no equitable and no honorable right to continue to deprive 
them of. 


Improvements of Monongahela River—National defense. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 17, 1888. 


The House having under consideration a resolution introduced by Mr. Mo- 
Mu. to authorize the expenditure of money in improvements of the Cum- 
berland River— 

Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, certainly will not claim 
that this work is any more important than other public works of improve- 
ment in precisely the same condition, and why not wait for a general 
bill? If, however, he does claim that it is necessary to have instant 
action, why not bring in a general bill covering all these cases? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. A general provision will be placed, I take it, 
by the River and Harbor Committee in the legislative portion of their 
bill covering such cases as this; but that bill is not likely to becomea 
law until next July. In the mean time the improvement of the Cum- 
berland River, appropriated for two years ago, is stopped becauseof the 
fact that no law permits the officials in charge of the improvement to 
acquire one or more small pieces of land necessary to the erection of 
the improvement works contemplated. 

Mr. JACKSON. What public necessity is involved there that this 
should be made a special case over all other public works? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman’s question might be answered 
and his wish subserved by a bill reported from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, making an appropriation immediately available for the 
improvements of the rivers and barbors of the country; but that is a 
different question from the one we have now before us. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me inquire of the gentieman from Louisiana, 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, whether there is 
not a large number of Government works in process of construction 
and only partially completed, and where money already expended is 


liable to be lost if we fail to do what is asked for in this case. Are 


there not cases which need your help just as muchas this proposed im- 
provement does? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunately true that the 
failure of the river and harbor bill at the second session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress has resulted in serious detriment to the various Govern- 
ment improvements throughout the country; but that has nothing to 
do with this matter. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hare demanded the previous question. 

Mr. JACKSON rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 
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Mr. JACKSON. To submit a few remarks upon the pending propo- 
sition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mands the previous question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido notlike to cut off any one, butas I demanded 
the previous question before the gentleman rose, I will ask him how 
much time he desires. 

Mr. JACKSON. Not exceeding ten or fifteen minutes. 

More McMILLIN. Then I will yield to the gentleman that length 
of time. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that I could give any 
good reasons why the money of the Government should not be expended 
in this improvement as provided in the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee; but I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the facts, and to let it be known by the House and by the 
‘country that this proposed improvement is but one of very many pub- 
lic works, the most of which are of much greater importance than the 
improvement of the Cumberland River, which are suffering for want of 
reasonable appropriations, 

I want it to be known that it is by the neglect of the majority of the 
House and the present Administration that these public works are suf- 
fered to go without proper appropriations. It can not be pretended 
that we are unable to do what is necessary and proper, for the money 
is lying idle in the coffers of the Treasury. ; 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already stated, there are many public im- 
provements under the care of the Government, of much more impor- 
tance than this one, suffering for lack of appropriation. Some of these 
are in the State which I have the honor in part to represent upon this 
floor, and others situated in different parts of the country. The com- 
merce of the country is largely dependent on the condition of these 
works. They are improvements of vital importance, affecting great in- 
terests. I will only undertake to name a few of them, and at the same 
time suggest some other subjects worthy of Government care that have 
been entirely neglected. It has frequently been urged upon the atten- 
tion of Congress that our coasts and seaboard cities are greatly in need 
of defenses which the country is fully able to provide at this time, and 
yet the gentleman’s party has not seen proper to appropriate the money 
to expend in that direction. Take for instance the improvement of 
the Monongahela River, in my own State. The river and harbor bill 
did make a small appropriation for the improvement of that river, but 
it could not reasonably and profitably be used until the Government 
has acquired the property of a private corporation, and but little effort 
was made in that direction. But what little was done by Congress 
failed to become law for want of the President’s signature. The Mo- 
nongahela River has a, much larger commerce than the Cumberland, to 
which the resolution of the gentleman from Tennessee alone refers. In 
fact, it is many times larger, and so far as tonnage is concerned the Mo- 
nongahela River is not exceeded by any river or harbor in the whole 
country. 

The number of people interested in the coal industries along this 
river and the still greater number of people dependent on it for their 
supply of fuel makes its improvement one of national importance. 

It is also the most important public highway that has been occupied 
by a private corporation under authority of local law. Whilst it was 
an unfortunate policy that permitted a private corporation to acquire 
rights upon this grand and historic river, yet having acquired these 
rights they should be compensated for their property. This compen- 
sation should be fair and reasonable. But I insist that it is the duty 
of Government to reclaim this highway for the free use of the people 
for all time. 

Our water ways are the great competitors with the railways, and if 
we will only preserve and improve them it will do much to solve the 
question of fair transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak of thisimprovement because it is sit- 
uated in my own State. Pennsylvania is the friend of public improve- 
ments in all parts of our country, just as she favors the protection of 
all the industries of the United States. I ask to have printed as part 
of my remarks the following paper: 

Address of Capt. John F. Dravo, president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
member of the Coal Exchange of Pittsburgh, Pa., before the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, February 12, 1886, in 

behalf of the free navigation of the Monongahela River. 
To the River and Harbor Committee: 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the pressing claims upon your time, and recognizin 
the courtesy which nts me a hearing, I will endeayor to compress what 
want to say into the briefest words possible, even at the risk of not making my 
case as plain as it might and ought to be made. 

To the end that my plea may be fairly understood, allow me to say that 
through the generous aid of the Government in providing a system of locks 
and dams for the Kanawha River and making the navigation of said river free, 
the great coal deposits of the Kanawha Valley have been opened to the mar- 
kets of the South and Southwest, and the shipments from this comparatively 
new coal field have so rapidly increased as to aggregate the past year 30,000,000 


bushels, 
We make no complaint. Contrariwise, we think Congress did exactly right 


The gentleman from Tennessee de- 


in making this river a free navigable highway for the people of the various 
States directly interested. i 

But long before the Kanawha coal was opened by the aid of the National Goy- 
ernment the Monongahela valley, under the auspices of individual enterprise, 
had furnished the manufacturing industries and warmed and lighted the homes 
that line the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Cincinnati, Covington, Louisville, 


New Albany, Cairo, St. Louis, Memphis, Natchez, Vicksburg, New Orleans, 
Mobile, and a full score of lesser cities drew their r. from the coal-fields 
of this valley, as did the cotton-presses and sugar-mills of the South. 

During these years of individual enterprise a vast amount of capital has been 
invested in coal lands and mining plants, in steam towing tugs, in vessels for 
carrying coal to market, so that the coal tonnage of Pittsburgh equals, if it does 
not exceed, the tonnage of New York. Hundreds of hard-workin; miners, by 
industry and economy, have secured homes for their families, which wil! be 
rendered of but little yalue by the loss of trade. These living facts deserve 
grave consideration. 

The waters of the Monongahela, like those of the Kanawha, are subject to 

eat variations. For long periods during the year they are too scant for boat- 

ng purposes. ‘To provide water of sufficient depth for handling heavily-ladened 
crafts artificial means had to be dey: to make up for the deficit of nature, 
Hence thesystem of locks and dams, 

Those on the Kanawha were built by the Government, and are toll-free. 
Those on the Monongahela were built by a private corporation, and impose 
toll charges. That is the radical difference. The Government creates indus- 
tries in one State and virtually destroys individual enterprise in another. It is 
the old law of competition, the weak succumbs tothe stronger. Government 
is stronger than the individual. The combination of capital and the resultin; 
sharp competition have reduced the margins of profits so small that the to 
charges of the Monongahlea Navigution Company endanger the coal trade of 
the Monongahela yalley, involving the loss of immense capital and the ruin of 
thousands of homes, as the entire valley from Pittsburgh to the State line, a 
distance of 90 miles. is entirely dependent upon the coal trade. 

The toll charged may seem small. The Navigation Company, in their forty- 
fifth annual report, claim that these charges only amount to 4} cents per ton. 
Four and one-half cents per ton is a small charge when compared with the pro- 
ducing cost of coal, but it is the feather which breaks the camel’s back. These 
are times when small charges are determining factors in business. Trade is car- 
ried on upon extremely narrow margins, A difference of one-sixteenth of a 
centa 1 in the price of cotton decides whether a factory shall make a loss 
or profit. On some of our great railroads the cost of moving I ton of freight is 
figured down to the one-hundredth part of a cent, The day of war-inflated 
prices is past. Even fractions can not be ignored. Four and one-half cents 
toll per ton pays the Navigation Company good dividends, but it annihilates 
the dividends of the shipper. For while the coal trade has not for the past two 
or three years paid a dividend of 1 per cent., the Navigation Company keeps 
along all the while paying 12 per cent. 

The revenue of the company, as per report, is stated to be $207,202.97, and is 
classified as follows: 

From coal and coke 
From freights, empty crafts, timber, and steamers 
From passengers 


reve $139, 509. 78 


207, 202. 97 

Now, the items of freight, empty crafts, timber, ctc., are made up of the neces- 
sary supplies connected with the operations of mining, and even the tolls derived 
from passengers come from travel appertaining to the trade; so that virtually 
the entire revenue of the Navigation Company is a direct tax on coal ship- 
utter The toll charges, as published by the company, pcr thousand bushels, 
are for— 


SS ele- 
S888 


Taking on an average double the price of coal per acre iu the hill, and on the 

upper pools four times the original price, 

he coal in the lower pools is being rapidly exhausted, and therefore forcing 
the trade into the upper pools, subject to the higher rates of toll. In view of 
these vital and unquestioned facts, is it any surprise that I am before you plead- 
ing for an oppressed trade? 

The fact is, the toll charges are equal to7 cents per ton, as set forth by the 
memorial of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, copies of which I leave with 
the committee. 

On the principles of simple equity we ask this great and rich Government to 
do for the Monongahela valley, in the State of Pennsylvania, what it has done 
and is now doing for the Kanawha valley, West Virginia. We are as good citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania as our brethren in West Virginia, and ought to be as well 

for. But Pennsylvania is not alone interested; the great States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, pur- 
chase our coal, and will be as much benefited as the State of Pennsylvania. 
Cheap fuel is a prime necessity for domestic and manufacturing purposes in 
these days of sharp competition and natural gas. 

Let me call your special attention to another phase of the question, a some- 
what remarkable fact. Some 4 or 5 miles below Pittsburgh, on the Ohio 
River, the Government has constructed the Davis Island dam, backing the 
water to the depth of 5 or 6 feet at the mouth of Lock No. I. of the Monongahela 
Navigation Company, on the Monongahela River; and commencing at the State 
line between Pennsylvania and West Virginia, at the point where the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company's improvement terminai the Government has 
and is now constructing a system of locks and dams, which, when completed, 
will pool the waters to Morgantown, W. Va. 

Thus it so happens that on this natural highway there is wedged in between 
these Government improvements a private corporation taxing the commerce 
of these national waters, an absolute barrier to interstate traffic. The products 
of West Virginia are as much compelled to pay duties in passing beyond the 
limits of State lines as if entering the ports of a foreign country; in fact, and we 
emphasize the fact, all the tax on coal passing through these locks is in the na- 
ture of an export duty, as all the coal so passing is exported to other States. 

It seems to me that this anomalous condition of affairs constitutes an un- 
answerable reason why this wrong should be corrected at once. Allow me to 
say, in my judgment, the water ways of the nation should be improved, and 
made free, that they may serve as highways of trade and travel for the people 
and as a protection of the people nst the human tendency (not humane) of 
corporate highways, I say nothingagainst railroads; we need them all; I wish 


them well; I would extend to them all ible consistent aid, but Congress 
owes it to the ple that the highways of nature should be improved that they 
may hold in check the tendency of ail corporate authorities to undue exercise 


of power and excessive taxation. 2 
Railroads belong to corporations; the rivers and lakes to the people, The 
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free water ways represent the democracy of nature. the largest freedom and the 
most unrestricted privileges; the go-as-you-please ” system of trade and travel. 
In this connection I to say the people do not object to the expenditure of 
the national money—if it is honestly done. If there is no job in it, I re the 
people do not and will not complain of the honest outlay of money. utiſy 
this city, improve our rivers and harbors, and see that itis Nonestly done, and 
there will be no 9 and I would like the privilege of saying thatthere 
is one Department of the Government that in the main has preserved itself from 
8 the expenditure of public funds. I refer to the Engineer Depart- 
ment. 

The experience of the last two years, the close margins, and the rapid devel- 
opment of the coal trade in the Kanawha, have demonstrated that the coal trade 
of the Monongahela Valley, under existing circumstances, can not long live, and 
hence I represent parties who have invested all they are worth, their life-earn- 
ings, in coal lands and mining plants, who will be bankrupted if this trade is 
forced to other fields. I represent the owners of thousands of humble homes, 
created by industry and economy, which will be rendered valueless if the occu- 
pants are forced to seek employment in distant fields of labor. No class of the 
people are taking a more lively interest in the solution of this question and 
watching more closely the legislation of Congress than the laboring element of 
our section of our county, especially that large class of workmen who by honest 
toil and economy have secured humble homes. 

But you are asked for large appropriations for other points—millions for the 
Mississippi, large sums for the Ohio, ete. I have not one word in opposition, 
Ionly gi, Bo suggest the importance and wisdom of first taking care of the 
waters where the freight originates, the points of developments which make 
the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi necessary. It is dus to truth to say that 
the Monongahela Navigation Company, in the years gone by, has been a great 
benefit to the coal trade, a trade which has so ly added to the prosperity 
of the great cities on the Ohio and Mississippi waters, from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, and cheapened manufacturing processes in almost all sections of the 
Union. For this they are entitled to just consideration. We do not ask that 
their property be confiscated. They should be fairly compen, ated. But justice 
to others, to the thousands who depend on this trade for a living and who have 
invested their all in it, as well as the general good, righteously demand of you 
the same helping hand which you have extended to others. The good deeds 
of the company can not be allowed to continue a system which by the changed 
condition of affairs has become a destroying burden. 

Idare not upon another moment of your time, but must say, gentle- 
men, this is a clean matter—there is no set up, no drawbacks. It is simply the 
ery of an 15 trade for relief, the plea of humble homes to be saved from 
ruin, and I am fully persuaded, in view of the facts so briefly presented for your 
consideration, and yet so conclusive because they are facts, you will do all and 
more than we ask, and thus secure the benedictions of a grateful people while 
you benefit a empire touched by 20,000 miles of possible inland navigation, 
at the head of which the city of gas and coal is fortunately located. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for this hearing. 

JOHN F. DRAVO. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the present Administration on com- 
ing into power found the national Treasury well supplied with money, 
and laws on the statute-book that have since brought in a revenue 
more than sufficient for ordinary expenses. 

Yet with plenty of means provided by the Republican party when 
in power, this Democratic Administration has neglected to appropri- 
ate money for some of the most urgent and needed public matters. 

Our seaboard and coast cities are left in a defenseless condition that 
actually invite attack. 

We have no navy worthy of the name. Fortification bills have 
been treated by this House with neglect and contempt. If the coun- 
try was suddenly threatened with war the lack of modern artillery 
and plants for producing it would be a great source of weakness. We 
have utterly abandoned the maxim that the time to prepare for war 
is in peace. 

We need not flatter ourselves that complications with other nations 
will never arise. We know they are liable to arise at any time. We 
have found that we can do well without standing armies, for our brave, 
patriotic people can always be depended on to respond to the call of 
the country on the shortest notice. But men without arms, without 
modern cannon, without modern war vessels, are helpless, aud these 
_ munitions can not be produced on short notice. If you were to com- 
mence the plant now it would require more than a year to produce a 
single steel gun of modern make. Our seaboard should have works 
to shelter the brave men who would rally to its defense, and these re- 

uire long time for their construction. These things should not be 
es hastily.. To prevent improvident expenditures they should pro- 
ceed gradually year by year. 

We must recollect that whilst we are a long distance from the great 
nations of the earth our country is surrounded on sea and land with 
naval and military establishments. Our situation in this respect is 
well set forth in the report of the Navy-Yard Commission of December 
1, 1883, in these words: 

Nor are we so completely isolated. On the contrary, we are environed 
by the naval stations of a country that but a few short years ago would have 
rejoiced to see the dismemberment of the Union, This has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of Congress. Kingston, Canada, one of the stron 
est or pe of this continent, can, at the very commencement of hostili- 


ties, launch gunboats upon the upper lakes, where American citizens have 
property to be reckoned only by millions. Halifax, with ample resources for 


ble rivers of land and Virginia. 
Nassau would be a rendezvous for British cruisers, as it was a refuge for her 
blockade-runners during the late civil war. The magnificent harbor of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, with its fine navy-yard at Port Royal, is but four and a half days’ 
steaming from our Gul rts; and San Francisco is within three days of the 
British naval station of uimalt. Not only this, but France has a navy 
at Port of France, Ma: e, and Spain holds Cuba. Havana is but eight hours 
from Key West, the key of the Florida Channel and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
only sixty hours from the rich and populous city of New Orleans, From these 
stations modern war ships, of which we have no representatives, could fall upon 
our coast, paralyze our commerce, penetrate our harbors, and destroy such navy- 
yards as we now possess. 
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To defend against such force we have scarcely anything tooffer. We 
are in fact more helpless than many of the third and fourth rate powers 
of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the failure to make appropriations for 
new works, the Democratic party has most negligently managed public 
worksin process of construction., Work as I am informed has been com- 
menced on many improvements, and large sums expended, which is 
practically lost for want of appropriations to continue the work. We 
have in this way many half-built works going to premature decay, and 
furnishing abundant proof of the incompetency of the party that now 
has temporary charge of the Government. S : 

I cheerfully favor the improvement of the Cumberland River, and 
do not wish to be considered as opposing it in any way. I oppose this 
resolution for other reasons. There should be general legislation on 
this subject. This particular work has no claim to be favored whilst 
many others are neglected. The gentleman from Tennessee seeks by 
this resolution to put himself right with his constituents and to satisfy 
the locality in the neighborhood of thisimprovement. But the odium 
that shouid attach to the neglect of his party, to the neglect of this 
Congress and the neglect of the Administration to make proper appro- 
priations for needed public works can not be so readily disposed of. I 
am opposed to this resolution, because no good reasou can be shown 
why this particular work should be selected for favoritism and this 
small locality alone relieved from the inconveniences imposed upon it by 
the neglect of the Democratic party in Congress and the Democratic 
Administration. 


Telephone Litigation. 


[Investigation of the Pan-Electric and Boll Companice,] 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 22, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1888 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I rise for the purpose of again urging the adoption 
of the amendment which I offered, to increase from $10,000 to $40,000 
the appropriation to be used in the employment and compensation of 
special assistant attorneys to the district attorneys in very important 
cases to which the United States are a party. 

In addition to the important cases I have heretofore mentioned, that 
against the Nevada Lumber Company, in San Francisco, and the tele- 
phone case before the Supreme Court, my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has read a long list of cases wherein the employment of able 
assistant counsel has been found to be necessary. When officers are 
charged with the duty of executing the law and invested with a dis- 
cretion, the presumption is that they exercise that discretion wisely and 
well until the contrary is shown; and it is incumbent upon those who 
maintain the contrary to bring proof of their assertions. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowDEN] has complained 
and reiterated his complaint that too much money has been paid to the 
assistant counsel in the telephone suit. He complains that Mr. Lowrey 
has been paid a most exorbitant sum by the Solicitor-General, who acts 
as Attorney-General in that particular case. : 

The gentleman simply asserts that the sum paid was too large, that 
it was extravagant, but he has submitted no proof to the committee 
that such is the fact. Even if he had submitted it that amounts to 
nothing but a criticism of the conduct of the officer who so ably and 
well performs the duties of Attorney-General in respect to this particu- 
lar case. A gentlemau, too, from his own State and of his own party in 
politics, agentleman whose integrity and ability are unquestioned, and 
one who, according to the showing made here, has exhibited a commend- 
able economy. x 

I think my friend from Pennsylvania fails to take in the situation 
and fails to comprehend the magnitude of the litigation. If I were 
disposed to wager, I would stake any amount in reason that the corpora- 
tion against which this suit was brought, the Bell Telephone Company, 
paid its counsel for the defense of the case four times as much as the 
United States paid the counsel employed by the Solicitor-General to 
bring and prosecute their suit. 

If too much money was paid to Mr. Lowrey is that any reason why 
we should refuse to the Solicitor-General the amount necessary to carry 
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on and prosecute to a final termination the suit in which I believe the 
Government will be successful ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam afraid that case has gone beyond remedy. 

Mr, OATES. My friend from Pennsylvania does not profess to be a 
lawyer, and yet in reference to ordinary legal matters coming up here 
he seems to be as ready as any lawyer on the floor. But I think in 
this matter the gentleman is sadly mistaken. He does not comprehend 
the gravity and importance of the questions involved in that litiga- 
tion. The decision which the Supreme Court recently made in the 
cases of Drawbaugh and others was in favor of the Bell company, but 
they were suits involving incidentally only the issues presented in the 
case of the United States against that company; and the decision was 
made by only a majority of the judges who sat in the argumentation 
of the case. 

The suit of the United States which was heard in the circuit court 
of the district of Massachusetts, and dismissed on demurrer, and which 
is now before the Supreme Court on appeal, seeks the annulment and 
cancellation of Bell’s patent mainly upon two grounds, that he was 
not the original inventor and that he obtained his patent by fraud. If 
either of these be true it is the duty of the Government cf the United 
States in the interest of the people at large to compel the cancellation 
of the patent of this tremendous monopoly, a corporation whose stock 
is now capitalized at near $200,000,000. It is also claimed by that 
corporation and denied by the United States that the Bell patent cov- 
ers the entire field of the transmission of speech by electric current, 
thus appropriating by patent one of the great forces of nature regard- 
less of the instruments or inventions by which it may be applied or 
used. No Government, however strong or powerful, can rightfully ap- 
propriate or authorize any man or corporation to appropriate and mo- 
nopolize to its own exclusive use the free gift of God to all Hiscreatures. 
The decision of the Supreme Court on this question was in favor of the 
Bell Company, but with all due respect to the opinion of the late Chief- 
Justice and his associates who concurred with him, I am constrained 
by every sense of duty, conscientious conviction, and opinion of the 
law, to prefer the reasoning and conclusion of the judges who dissented 
therefrom, and I do not believe that the decision of the court will stand 
as the law, but that on a review of the question which will be before 
the court again in the Government suit, if the patent is sustained, it 
Will be held not to cover so broad a field. The claim is contrary to 
natural justice, and can not be within the spirit of the Constitution 
which secures for a limited time to inventors and authors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

The men who framed and adopted that bulwark of the liberties of 
the people of this country never intended that clause to be so abused 
as to confer any such right as is claimed by the Bell Telephone Com- 

y upon any man or set of men, I have great respect for the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court generally, but I must confess that I have 
none at all for a decision which maintains such a conscienceless and 
monopolistic claim as this. Upon this very question a few years ago 
arose the conflict and controversies between the Bell company and the 
Pan-Electric and other telephone companies. The latter undertook 
the transmission of speech by electric current, but with different in- 
struments for transmitting and receiving than those owned and used 
by the Bell company; whereupor that company, exhibiting the utmost 
greed of gain of soulless corporations, brought suits and enjoined the 
other companies on the ground of infringement of the Bell patent, 
The gentleman whois now at the head of the Department of Justice, with 
other gentlemen, some of whom were then in official life, became, in 
the year 1883, corporators or members of a joint stock company known 
as the Pan-Electric Telephone Company, which, when it began to do 
business, was, like others, enjoined by the Bell company. 

In the summer of 1885, soon after the present Administration had 
been inaugurated, Mr. Van Bentheuysen, as president of the National 
Improved Telephone Company, made application to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to direct a suit to be brought in the name of the United States for 
the cancellation of the Bell patent. Mr. Garland, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, utterly declined the request, and refused to have anything to do 
with it—even to hold conversation on the subject—on the ground, 
which he stated at the time, that he was a stockholder in the Pan- 
Electric company, and hence disabled by interest from having any- 
thing to do with it. In September following. when he was absent on 
his summer's vacation and at his home in Arkansas, an application 
was made by Van Bentheuysen, Huntington, and several other gentle- 
men individually, but who were really interested in the National Im- 
proved Telephone Company, through McCorry, the United States at- 
torney for the western district of Tennessee, to Hon. John Goode, 
Solicitor-General and then acting Attorney-General, for permission to 
bring a suit in the United States circuit court for Tennessee, in the 
name of the United States, to have annulled and canceled the patent 
of the Bell company. Goode granted the request, and also gave per- 
mission to Young, Gantt, and other attorneys to a with the dis- 
trict attorney and prosecute the said suit, but without fees or compen- 
sation from the United States. These attorneys were interested in 
both the National Improved and Pan-Electric Telephone Companies, 
which accounts for the fact that although able lawyers they were will- 


ivg to engage in the prosecution of the Government suit without fees 
or compensation from the United States. 

This suit was eommenced,and soon afterwards, upon the suggestion of 
one J. Hale Sypher, well known in Louisiana and Washington City, es- 
pecially in political circles; a man named Hill, a carpet-bagger from 
Arkansas, and then aclaim agent and jobber who occasionally wrote for 
the newspapers, a Republican in politics, who has figured conspicuously 
in several Congressional investigations of alleged uncleanliness, wrote 
anarticle, ashe admitted, for sale to the newspapers, in which hecharged 
that this Government suit was brought by the connivance or sanction 
of the Attorney-General to use the name, prestige, and money of the 
United States to break down and destroy the Bell company, by which 
means he hoped and believed that his stock in the Pan-Electrie would 
be made so valuable that he would at once become a millionaire. This 
article was sold to Major Clark, the correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, which, with some change of phraseology and perhaps of sub- 
stance to make it the more effective and sensational, was published in 
that paper. This was the beginning of the unparalleled newspaper 
war which was most relentlessly and unjustly waged against the At- 
torney-General and nearlfevery one else in official life who was in any 
wise connected with the Pan-Electric company. Encouraged by the 
success of his first article, Hill wrote another and more elaborate one, 
which he characterized as The history of the Pan-Electric Telephone 
Company.” 

In this he extended his charge of a purpose to use the Government 
for private gain to a number of gentlemen, all of whom were citizens 
of the Southern States of the Union and members of the Democratic 
party. In this, as in the former, he made the Attorney-General the 
central figure, and so artfully grouped together the various circum- 
stances detailed by him and his allegations of fact as to make his state- 
ment as a whole appear to be truthful throughout when it was not. 
This article, after many fruitless negotiations which he undertook with 
others, he finally sold to the correspondent of the New York World, 
and it was published in that paper. Before this last-named publica- 
tion was made the matter came to the attention of the President, who 
directed the Solicitor-General to dismiss the suit becanse the prelimi- 
nary formality of sending the application to the Interior Department 
for examination and advice had not been complied with. The suit 
was accordingly dismissed. The application was immediately there- 
after renewed, when the Solicitor-General, again acting as Attorney- 
General in this matter on account of the disqualification from interest 
of that officer, referred the application and accompanying papers to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who thereupon gave notice to the Bell, the 
Pan-Electric, the National Improved, and all other telephone compa- 
nies and persons interested, that he would hear evidence and argument 
touching the matters alleged against the Bell company. He associated 
with him the Assistant Secretaries, Muldrow and Jenks, and Judge 
Montgomery, the Commissioner of Patents, and heard at great length 
the evidence and arguments for and against the patent of the Bell com- 


nx. 

After the hearing the Assistant Secretaries and the Commissioner, with- 
out consultation or comparison, rendered opinions scriatim, each one of 
whom held that there was sufficient evidence to justify it and advised 
that a suit be brought to test the validity of Bell's patent. The then 
Secretary, now Justice, Lamar, of the Supreme Court, sent his opimon 
to Solicitor-General Goode, holding that while the evidence of the orig- 
inality of Bell’s invention and the alleged fraudulent obtainment of 
his patent was not conclusive beyond question, yet it was sufficiently 
strong and convincing to justify the bringing of a suit in the name of 
the United States to test the vaiidity of the patent. And just here I 
wish to state as matter of well-settled law that while a rival telephone 
company could bring a suit against the Bell company, or the latter could 
sue the Pan-Electric or any other rival company for an infri ent of 
its patent or trespass uponits patent rights, and might establish in that 
case beyond question that Bell’s patent was a fraud, or that he was not 
the inventor, yet the decision of the court would be binding only be- 
tween the parties to the litigation and their privies and would not an- 
nul the patent except in that case. The patent can not be annulled nor 
canceled except im a suit by the United States as grantor against the 
patentee. There is, therefore, in the case of a patent fraudulently or 
wrongfully obtained from the Patent Office, no way under existing law 
to protect the public from imposition by the use of such patent except 
a suit by the United States for its cancellation. 

Solicitor-General Goode, upon receiving the opinions of the Secretary 
of the Interior and his assistants, as I have stated them, duly appre- 
ciating the magnitude and great responsibility of bringing and properly 
prosecuting a suit against such a rich and powerful corporation, with 
several of the ablest lawyers in the United States already retained as 
itscounsel, employed as his assistants Mr. Lowrey, of New York; Messrs. 
Hunton & Chandler and Whitman, of Washington, and Judge Thur- 
man, of Ohio, on as reasonable terms as he could obtain their services. 
I suppose that my friend from Pennsylvania thinks that so many law- 
yers should not have been employed; that one assistant to the district 
attorney at a fee of one or two thousand dollars would have been ample; 
but, sir, every lawyer at all acquainted with such litigation and capa- 
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bleof appreciating the weighty1ssues involved or the number and ability 
of the counsel engaged for the defense of that mammoth corporation 
will not regard the number employed as too great nor the fees charged 
by them as excessive, except perhaps in the case of Mr. Lowrey, the 
items of whose account in some instances remind meof a lawyer I once 
heard of, who stated as one of the items in his bill against his client, 
For waking up in the night and thinking about your case, $50.” 
ae eee in the further prosecution of the suit have been dispensed 
with. 

I will state here, as I am giving a brief history of the entire matter, 
that the suit which was brought in Ohio on the hearing was dismissed 
for the want of jurisdiction of the court. It was renewed in Massachu- 
setts, and was heard there and dismissed on demurrer, from which it 
has been appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Now let me call attention to another part of the history of this tel- 
ephone business. Early in the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress Mr. Hanback, a Republican Representative from the State of 
Kansas, introduced into the House resolutions reflecting upon the Ad- 
ministration and censuring the Attorney-General, and ealling for an 
investigation of the alleged corruption and improper use of the name 
of the Government for the private gain of those interested in and con- 
nected with the Pan-Electric Telephone Company. The resolution 
was amended and adopted by the House and a special committee raised, 
consisting of five Democrats and four Republicans, who were instructed 
to make & thorough investigation of all the matters alleged against of- 
ficers and employés of the United States. The committee sat for abont 
four months and examined all the witnesses and record evidence which 
was supposed to throw any light upon the matters involved and every 
person and thing remotely connected therewith or incident thereto. 
A large volume of over 1,300 pages of closely-printed matter attests the 
work done by the committee. I am the only member of that com- 
mittee who is now a member of this House, and I assert that an ex- 
amination of that volume will bear me out in stating that that investi- 
gation was agitated, begun, and prosecuted by the Republicans for 
partisan purposes, and was an effort to make capital for their party 
against the present Administration; but all of their efforts proved a 
dismal failure. The examination of the testimony will prove conclu- 
sively the perfect integrity of Garland, Goode, Johnston, Atkins, Har- 
ris, and every official in any wise connected with the Pan-Electric com- 
pany or the suits brought against the Bell company. 

Mr. Goode testified substantially: 

That he was appointed Solicitor-General on the 4th day of May, 
1885. That on the 26th day of June he went to British Columbia to 
represent the Government in the extradition case of Isaac N. Hibbs. 
That he returned to Washington on the night of the 19th of August. 
That the Attorney-General left Washington on the night of the 27th 
of August on a visit to his home in Arkansas. That prior to the de- 
parture of the Attorney-General he gave no special instructions to the 
Solicitor-General about the business of the Department. That no con- 
versation was held between them with regard to the Bell Telephone 
Company or the Pan-Electric Company, and that he (Mr. Goode) did 
not know that Mr. Garland had any interest in the Pan-Electrie or any 
other telephone company until after the criticism upon him had been 
commenced in the newspapers. That under the law he became Attor- 
ney-General in the absence of Mr. Garland, and while acting in that 
capacity he received on the morning of the 2d of September, from H. 
W. McCorry, district attorney for the western district of Tennessee, 
an application to use the name of the United States in a suit against 
the Bell Telephone Company to test the validity of their patent. That 
this application was accompanied by a memorial signed by several citi- 
zens, and by various affidavits and exhibits. That it came to him in 
the regular way, and he treated it as a matter of routine business. 
That he took it up for examination, and spent the day and night until 
11 o’clock in reading the papers submitted to him. That, after a care- 
ful examination of the law and the papers referred to, he became satis- 
fied that the Government had the power to institute the suit, and that 
a prima facie case had been made out; and accordingly on the next day 
(the 3d of September) he wrote a letter to the district attorney grant- 
ing the desired authority. That since the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Justice there have been not less than ten precedents for the 
institution of such a suit; and in giving direction for the suit in this 
instance he followed the usual practice, except that he did not refer 
the application to the Interior Department. That he did not make 
the reference in this case for the reason that the letter of the district 
attorney brought along with it the file wrapper and contents relating 
to the application of Mr. Bell, which furnished the information to be 
obtained at the Patent Office. That supposing he had all the informa- 
tion that the Patent Office could afford, he did not deem it necessary 
toconsult the Interior Department about the questions of law involved. 

Mr. Goode further testified that prior to the departure of Mr. Gar- 
Jand on the 27th of August no person whatever had spoken to him 
about any probable litigation respecting the Bell telephone patent, and 
until Senator HARRIS and Hon. Casey Young called upon him at the 
Department of Justiceon the morning of the 2d of September he had 
never heard that such litigation was contemplated. As to this inter- 


view of Messrs. HARRIS and Young with Mr. Goode, attention is called 
to the testimony of the latter on pages 422, 427, and 428 of the record, 
as follows: 


Q. Had any other person spoken to you prior to the departure of Mr. Garland 
about probable litigation, or in any way respecting probable litigation of the 
Bell Telephone Company with the Government? 5 

A. None whatever. That matter came to me in the regular course of business, 
I will say here—I think it is proper to say it—in answer to your question that this 
communication of Mr. McCorry, the district attorney, reached me on the morn 
of the 24 of September. That morning, before I received it, Senator HARRIS, o 
Tennessee, and Mr, Casey Young came into my office, and I think Senator HAR- 
RIS held something in his hand, a letter or telegram, and asked me if a commu- 
nication from the district attorney had been received from the western district 
of Tennessee in regard toa suit against the Bell Telephone Company. Ireplied 
that no such communication had been received. He then said that he had in- 
formation that it had been forwarded. I rang the bell and sent a messenger to 
inquire from the clerk if there was any such communication there, and I re- 
ceived answer that there was none. Those gentlemen, I do not think, even took 
their seats, They said they were confident that such a communication had 
been sent, and then left the room. Notlongafter they left (they were there early 
in the morning, between 9 and 10 o'clock), I suppose about II o'clock, or perhaps 
earlier, the communication from the district attorney came to me with other 
mail, and I saw it then for the first time and proceeded to examine it. 

Q. Had any person spoken to you with reference to the matter before this 
nit tex ee with Senator HARRIS and Mr. Young? 

. No, sir. 

Q. That was the first information you had? 

A. Yes, sir; I never had heard of such a suitor contemplated suit. I did not 
really know about the existence at that time of these various telephone com- 
panies in the country. I never had heard of any controversy or anticipated 
controversy in regard to it. The first intimation I had of it was in this conver- 
sation that morning with Senator HARRIS and Mr. Young—the morning of the 
2d of September. 

Q. You say the application did come to you the same day? 

A. It came to me in less than one-half hour after they had left the room. 

Q. What did you do with it when it came to you? 

A. I proceeded to examine it, as it was s duty to do under the law, I read 
the letter of the district attorney, in which he wenton to state the reasons why 
the use of the name of the Government should be permitted in the snit; and he 
stated, among other things, that he had in his possession one of the Reis instru- 
ments; that he had personally experimented with it; knew personally that it 
could talk; and sent along with his letter a memorial signed by Watson Van 
Benthuysen, New Orleans, La.: C. P. Huntington, Mississippi; J. R. Beckwith, 
New Orleans, La., and George R. Gantt, Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. Did you give this application preference over other business in your office? 

A. No, sir; Í think not. Ido not remember everything that was done that 
day; but I treated it like ordinary routine business. I know I examined the 
papers pretty carefully, and worked upon them that night. 

Q., Had you been requested by any person to make a speedy decision upon the 
application? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I believe you have stated that you had no conversation with any one before 
t. 


A. I had no conversation or intimation from any one that there was such a 
suit in contemplation, and no human being ever spoke to me about it until that 
morning, when Senator HARRisand Mr, Casey Young came in and asked me if I 
had received such an application. 

Q. Saa you recall another visit from Senator Harris, a second visit? 

A. Yes, sir. À 

Q. Will you state what occurred at that time? 

A. On the next day, according to my recollection now—I am sure it was the 
next day, the morning of the 3d—Colonel Young came into the office first and 
asked me if I had received the application from the district attorney. I said 
Les,“ I had received it and acted upon it. He did not take a seat, but turned 
around and immediately left. Shortly after he went out Senator HARRIS came 
in and said “I have just met Colonel Young, who tells me that you have given 
directions to the district attorney to bring suit.“ Isaid “Yes,” I got up aud 
met him part of the way in the room and asked him to take a seat. He said 
No, I will not sit down,” and asked me if he could see a copy of the letter. I 
told him it was down stairs with the clerk, to be sent off in the regular mai}, 
and he might go there and see it, but that I could tell him that it was simply a 
direction to the district attorney to institute suit. 

How was this direct and positive testimony of Mr. Goode treated by 
the minority of the committee? Did they undertake to show that there 
was any conflict between his testimony and that of the others who have 
been examined upon the matters in issue? On the contrary, they knew 
that his testimony not only stood entirely uncontradicted, but that it 
was fully corroborated and sustained by- Attorney-General Garland, 
Senator HARRIS, and Mr. Young, who testified about the same matters. 
If Mr. Goode is not to be believed, not only he, but the other gentlemen 
referred to, have deliberately stained their souls with the crime of per- 
jury. Is there anything in the character or antecedents of any one of 
them which can justify or excuse such a suspicion fora moment? We 
have fallen upon evil times, indeed, if just and fair-minded men can be 
found who, at the bidding of a greedy monopoly, or for the supposed 
interests of party, will tolerate such an aspersion upon the good name 
and the fair fame of honorable gentlemen who have heretofore enjoyed 
to an unlimited extent the respect and confidence of their countrymen. 
The minority of the committee did not charge in terms that Mr. Goode 
is not worthy of belief, but they attempted to destsoy his testimony by 
artful innuendoes and adroit suggestions as to the accuracy of his recol- 
lection. They said: 

There are a number of facts and circumstances, however, which leave it be- 
yond doubt that Mr. Goode’s recollection is so seriously at fault as to alarge 
part of what took place that it can not safely be relied upon in any portion. 

What are those facts and circumstances? a 

First. Mr. Goode testified that during the week intervening between 
the time of his return to Washington and Mr. Garland’s departure they 
had no conversation about any business in the Department. The mi- 
nority said in the most oracular manner Mr. Goode must be mistaken 
about this.” Why should he be mistaken? Wasita very remarka- 
ble circumstance? The testimony shows that at that time there was 
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an almost entire suspension of business in the Department. There 
was little or no current business to talk about; and as to matters which 
might arise during the absence of the Attorney-General the Solicitor- 
General was entirely independent. The Attorney-General, during his 
temporary absence, has no control whatever over the Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Garland himself said (page 653): 

It was not worth while for me to talk with Mr. Goode, because he would have 
to act upon his own responsibility and upon his own sense of duty. 

Secondly. The majority said in their report: 

Mr. Goode's testimony is very explicit that he did not confer with the chief 
clerk or any one about the uest of Mr. McCorry or the subject of it. It is 
not certain whether he is mistaken about this or not, 

Why is it not certain? What is there to suggest a doubt about it? 
Mr. Goode said he did not confer with the chief clerk or any one 
about the request of Mr. McCorry or the subject of it. Does the ehiet 
clerk contradict him? Does any one else contradict him? If he had 
conferred with the chief clerk he would have learned what he knew 
before, that under section 347 of the Revised Statutes— 

In ease of a vacancy in the office of the Attorney-General, or of his absence or 
abuis the Solicitor-General shall haye power to exercise all the duties of 

He would have learned that there was an established practice in such 
matters, and that such established practice was in strict accord with 
his own action in the premises. He would have learned that since the 
organization of the Department of Justice it has been the uniform 
practice for the Attorney-General, in proper cases, to direct the institu- 

“tion of suits to test the validity of patents issued by the Government, 
and that the records of the Department show that many suits of that 
character have been brought by the authority and with the sanction 
- of the Attorney-General. He would have learned, what he knew be- 
fore, that while such applications had been usually referred to the In- 
terior Department for report, it had not been the invariable practice to 
do so, and that there were instances in which such suits had been 
ordered without a reference. He would have learned probably that 
it was unnecessary to refer this application to the Interior Department 
for the purpose of obtaining information which had already been fur- 
nished under the hand and seal of the Commissioner of Patents, and 
that it was not usual for the Law Department of the Government to 
send questions of law to any other Department for solution, 

Thirdly. The minority said in their report: 

It is evident also that his examination was not so carefulas he now says it 
was, 


To sustain this allegation reference was made to the memorandum 
of authorities cited by Mr. McCorry in his application. An examina- 
tion of those authorities will show that they have been misapprehended 
by the minority and not by Mr. Goode. Let us see. 

In the case of United States rs. Gunning et al. (18 Fed. Rep., 511) 
Judge Wallace, of the circuit court for the southern district of New 
York, decided that the Government has the right to vacate patents for 
inventions when obtained through fraud, and that the proper remedy 
is by a bill in equity on behalf of the United States. In Mowry vs. 
Whitney (14 Wall., 434) Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the court, 
Bays: 

We are of opinion that no one but the Government, either in its own name 
or the name of its proper officer, or by some form of proceeding which gives of- 
ficial assurance of the sanction of the proper authority, can institute judicial 
proceedings for the purpose of vacating or rescinding a patent which the Gov- 


ernment bas issued to an individual, except in the cases provided for in section 
16 of the act of July 4, 1836. 


In United States rs. Stone (2 Wall., 525) the Supreme Court de- 
clared— 


That the United States may properly proceed by a bill in equity to have a ju- 
dicial decree of nullity and an order of cancellation of a patent issued by itself 
ignorantly or in mistake for lands reserved from sale by law and a grant of 
which by patent was therefore void. 


In Rubber Company vs. Goodyear (9 Wall., 788) it was decided that, 
as regards the point here under consideration, there is no distinction 
between a patent for lands and one for an invention or discovery. As 
to the case of United States vs. Frazier (22 Fed. Rep., 106) it will be 
seen from an examination of the facts in that case that it was not such 
as authorized the institution of asuit in the name of the United States. 
The decision is placed expressly upon the ground that the suit was 
really in the interest of private parties, who had given bond to indem- 
nify the Government from the costs of the suit. It was a contest be- 
tween private individuals, in which the Government and the public 
generally had no interest whatever. It is a fact worthy of note in this 
connection that while the learned judge (Blodgett) seems to argue 
against the power of the Government to institute suits of this character, 
he has not so decided. On the contrary, he says, in the conclusion of 
his opinion: 

I do notintend to be understood as holding that a bill in chancery will not lie 
in any case to annul a patent obtained by fraud, but only that this bill does not, 
in my opinion, make such a case as requires or authorizes the United States to 
allow the use of its name to fight out a contest between these individuals, 

The other case referred to, that of the Attorney-General vs, Rumford 
Chemical Works (2 Bann. & Ard., 299), does not decide the question 
as to the power of the United States to institutesuch a suit, but it de- 
cides that the Attorney-General has no power todoso, Judge Shep- 


ley, in his opinion, expressly defers the decision of that question until 
the time when such a case shall arise, 

Besides the cases mentioned, and which were referred to by Mr. Me- 
Corry in his memorandum accompanying his application, it appears 
from the testimony that Mr. Goode examined other authorities before 
reaching a conclusion as to the power of the Government to institute 
such a suit. , 

Fourthly. The minority said in their report: 

He testifies that he never heard that there had been any litigation about it 
(the validity of the patent). The Adams compilation, before Lim among the 
other papers, disclosed the prior litigation. 

In reply to this statement it is sufficient to say that there is no evi- 
dence in the record to show that the Adams compilation“ was ever 
seen by Mr. Goode. On the contrary, he said distinctly, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Ranney, that he did not remember that document as 
among the papers which he examined, Butit is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the matter further.. The foregoing extracts have been taken at 
random from the report of the minority as specimen bricks in the sup- 
erstructure which they have reared, and as examples not only of the 
suppressio veri, but of the suggestio falsi. 

In view of the testimony adduced before the committee, I affirm that 
the minority exhibited an utter disregard of every principle of justice 
when they declared that— 

The conduct of the Solicitor-General is most easily accounted for on the as- 
sumption that he und the matter in advance, and had predetermined 
upon his course of action. 

There is nothing in the record or in his character and antecedents to 
justify or excuse such a grave imputation. He had no motive for any 
sin of omission or commission in the matter under investigation. He 
had no stock in any telephone company. He had no interest of any 
kind to be affected by the suit. He had no knowledge of Mr. Garland’s 
connection with the Pan-Electric company, or of any previous applica- 
tion for the institution of the suit. He directed the institution of the 
suit because after a careful examination of the law and the papers pre- 
sented to him he believed that he had the power to do so, and that it 
was his duty to exercise it. Upon both propositions he has been sus- 
tained by Secretary Lamar and his Assistants after a thorough investi- 
gation and exhaustive argument by able and distinguished counsel. I 
submit that Mr. Goode did nothing in this matter which should have 
subjected him to censure in the estimation ofany just or fair-minded man. 

Attorney-General Garland’s testimony was in perfect harmony with 
that of Solicitor-General Goode. He testified that he never at any time 
before the bringing of the suit had any conversation or correspondence 
with Goode touching any telephone matter whatever, and that he never 
gave any sanction, intimation, nor expression of desire, directly nor by 
innuendo, to Goode that he desired any suit brought of the kind or 
character ordered by Goode. 

The hypothesis upon which the Republican members of the commit- 
tee based their minority report was that both these gentlemen, Goode 
and Garland, swore falsely, and that there was an understanding be- 
tween them that the former should order the suit brought in the name 
of the United States for the benefit of the latter and his associates in 
the Pan-Electric Telephone Company; and that, in pursuance of the 
understanding, Mr. Garland absented himself from Washington until 
the thing could be accomplished. Is there an honest man in the United 
States who believes that either of these well-known and highly honor- 
able gentlemen would prevaricate in the leastaboutanything? Ifthere 
is anything in the maintenance for half a century of the most unblem- 
ished character for integrity, no one can doubt their testimony. Yet 
such was the desire to bring something out of that elaborate investiga- 
tion for partisan use that the minority of the committee had the temer- 
ity to assume that the denial of all combination was false, and pre- 
sented a garbled and unfair statement of the circumstances to prove it. 

Before any consultation of the full committee was ordered—even be- 
fore the testimony had entirely closed—Mr. Ranney had the 
report of the minority, and at the consultation of the full commit- 
tee he announced that the Democrats could take such action as they 
saw proper; that he and his Republican colleagues had already signed 
the report he had prepared, and which they intended to present to the 
House, and they did present it. It was cut and dried; fully prepared 
and signed by or before the close of the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee. The Democrats constituting a majority of the committee, after 
duly considering at several consultations every phase of the evidence 
and all the circumstances, differing somewhat among themselves as to 
the form of a report, finally agreed upon a resolution and reported it 
to the House in the following language: 

Resolved, That a full, fair, and exhaustive investigation has failed to adduce 
any evidence which tends to show that Attorney-General Garland, Solicitor- 
General Goode, Secretary Lamar, Indian Commissioner Atkins, Railroad Com- 
missioner Johnston, or Senator Harris (they being the officers named in the 
Pan-Electric publications of the newspaper press which gave rise to this inves- 
tigation) did any act, officially or otherwise, connected with the matters investi- 
gated which was dishonest, dishonorable, or censurable. 

The publication of the reports and this resolution, although never 
reached on the Calendar for discussion and action by the House, effect- 
ually silenced the pen and tongue of slander and satisfied the public of 
the innocence of the gentlemen who had been so persistently and un- 
justly assailed. 
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Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888, 


On the bill = 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State are largely interested in the 
pending measure. Several land grants are located there. The main 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company is on the north side of 
the Columbia River, and for about 214 miles claims each alternate sec- 
tion for 40 miles on the south or Oregon side, embracing in round num- 
bers a total of 4,000,000 acres. This area is coterminous for the larger 

with the uncompleted portion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Yo part of the main line from Wallula to Portland has ever been com- 
pleted. Its construction has not even been commenced within these 
terminal points, No excuse, legal or equitable, is now or has ever been 
offered in defense of the company. No assurance, sir, is given even at 
this late day that construction will be entered upon. Much valued 
land is embraced in this portion of the grant. Settlers have en- 
tered upon them. Valuable improvements have been made in their 
settlements. For years these people have insisted upon a restoration 
of this unearned grant. Their titles have been held in abeyance, their 
homes are involved in the issue, and patiently they have waited and 
watched for some definite action in their behalf on the part of Con- 
gress. The general public are also interested, inasmuch as the doubt- 
ful status of these lands retards the settlement of the country, discour- 
ages immigration within this belt of 214 miles, withholds the powerand 
means of obtaining revenue for the building of roads and bridges, the 

.support of schools, and the erection of necessary public buildings for 
the public use. Widespread discontent prevails. Political conventions 
have pledged the political parties of my State to a forfeiture of this 
unearned grant with others, and the Legislature has also memorialized 
Congress to the same end. I can no better express these sentiments 
than by submitting as a part of my remarks the memorial presented to 
Congress by my own State, as follows: 

To the honorable Senators and Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

We, your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of theState of Oregon, re- 
spectfully represent: 2 

That the land t to the Northern Pacific Railroad, coterminous with and 

jacent to the e branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, extends over 
and covers a large area of valuable and fertile lands in the northeastern portion 
of the State of Oregon; 

That the land grant coterminous with and adjacent to the proposed Columbia 
River branch of said Northern Pacific Railroad, extending from Wallula in 
Washington Territory to Portland, Oregon, extends over and occupies an im- 
mense tract of valuable lands in the northern portion of the State; 

That in many cases so-called “railroad land,” that is, land claimed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and held from claim or settlement under 
the acts of Congress, extend 50 or 60 miles or more from the line where said 
road or either branch thereof has been located; 

That the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company has never built a road or 
branch thereof between Wallula and Portland, or any part thereof; that said 
route is occupied and used by arailroad built without a ntofland; and that 
there is no prospect nor necessity of the building of said road between Wallula 
and Portland by the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company ; 

That under the act of Con: by which said lands were ted to said com- 
pany they were long since forfeitable, and as a matter of simple justice to the 
people should have n long since forfeited ; 

: r settlers, who in poverty and in a strange land seek to obtain title 
under the laws to 160 acres or at most320acres of Government land, are held to 
a strict observance of the law, and required to perform fully all its conditions 
upon icon dd losing both their claims and their rights; but this railroad cor- 
ration, having been given an immense domain of the people's heritage, has 
m permitted to n its hold upon large portions thereof for years, with- 
ont a shadow of right or title, in violation of their charter and the terms of the 
srank end to the great detriment and annoyance and injury of settlers and pri- 
vate ci izens; è 

Thatin consequence of this illegal and unjust claim, or pretended claim, of 
said company to said lands or a large portion thereof, settlers already apon tracts 
thereof are in a state of great doubt and uneasiness asto the final disposition of 
said lands, and are thereby hindered and prevented from making improve- 
ments and vansin such homes or living in such peace and security as they 
might and would do if this question were set at rest; they are constantly an- 
noyed by conflicting reports, and harassed and plundered by unscrupulous at- 
torneys and real estate nts; besides, settlement and development of the 
country is greatly retarded, and large quantities of land that ought before this 
to have been in cultivation and occupied by prosperous farmers is lying unoc- 
cupied or held in large tracts in consequence of contracts or agreements with 
said company, and is not subject to taxation; that in many cases partial pay- 
ments for tracts of said land have been made to said company by persons who 
are continually annoyed by the doubt whether such payments are necessary or 
valid; that, in short, the condition of people occupied and adjacent to these 
lands is one of incessant vexation and distress; 

Wherefore we, your aforesaid momorialists, most respectfully and earnestly 


ask: 
First. That all unearned lands heretofore granted to railroad corporations, 
and especially to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, be declared forfeited. 
Second. That especially the lands of said company coterminous with and 
adjacent to the proposed Columbia River branch ofsaid road, namely, between 
Wallula, Wash., and Portland, Oregon, be declared forfeited without delay. 


* 


fore us. The last days of this session are nearinga close. 


Third. That the forfeiture of said last- mentioned portion of said grant be not 
made conditional upon the forfeiture of other portions between Bismarck, Dak., 


and Wallula, Wash.; but that in case Congress can not agree upon the for- 


feiture of all unearned lands west of Bismarck, they shall nevertheless declare 
forfeited said lands coterminous with and adjacent to said proposed line be- 
tween Wallula, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 

Fourth. That in case speedy forfeiture of said lands is not possible, such leg- 
islation will be had as will uire the location and public announcement to 
settlers of a definite boundary line of said grant, so that lands beyond legal and 
proper bounds can no longer be kept from entry and sale in consequence of the 
presént undefined claims of said compa — 65 

Adopted by the senate January 21, 1887. 

J. OC. CARSON, 
President of the Senate. 


Concurred in by the house January 21, 1887. 

J. T. GREGG, 
Speaker of the House. 

Our people, and by these I mean most especially those honest, in- 
dustrious, and persevering settlers who have sought homes and em- 
barked their all on the lands involyed—they more than all not only ask, 
as they have been doing for years, but they demand, as they have the 
right todo, that this great fraud upon their privileges shall be eliminated 
and swept from the statutes of the nation and they be guarantied a 
confirmation of title to their humble firesides. They insist on practical 
esults. Theories may do for others and long speeches may console, but 
this period has gone by with these people, and they now demand such 
remedial and practical legislation as shall place in their possession the 
prize so long sought, a home for themselves and their posterity. The 
same may besaid as to other grants. For several sessions of Congress 
practical legislation has failed, and only because of the zealous, stub- 
born, and yet hopeless effort to secure greater results than were possible 
to obtain. It was then truthfully predicted by the most earnest friends 
of a radical forfeiture that such was the temper and such the judgment 
of the co-ordinate branch of the Congress that the measure recom- 
mended by the majority of this House could not and would not be re- 

i To successfully legislate both branches of Congress must con- 
cur. Repeated failures to accomplish what has been insisted upon by 
this House in this respect are of record and before us. Corporations 
reaped the benefit. In the mean while the settlers, the most interested 
of all, have looked on in anguish and despair. 3 . 

Now, what shall we do? What course, in view of our past expe- 
rience and of the continued situation of affairs as to the sentiments of 
both branches of Congress, is now feasible? Which of the pending 
measures before us will produce positive, immediate, practical, and bene- 
ficial results? For one I favor a restoration of every acre of the public 
domain now claimed by corporations and not earned by them. They 
have no greater claim or right to that which they have not earned 
than the humblest citizen in the private walks of life could have. 
There is no distinction as a matter of principle. All stand equal be- 
fore the law. The question, however, now before us is one as to prac- 
tical results. It is not as to how much land we are entitled to forfeit, 
but how much we can agree, as between the two Houses of Congress, 
to forfeit. Restore what we can now, and then look to the future 
with equal earnestness, patience, and zeal for such further restoration 
as may be then practical, and as to that which now or hereafter re- 
mains subject to forfeiture. This view appeals to me, as a business 
man, as a practical man, and as the friend and representative of the 
settler and the landless, as the wisest and best course at present to 
pursue. ; 

I am especially invited to adopt this course because in addition to 
what I have observed in its favor it also protects the rights of settlers 
and bona fide purchasers, and it saves and protects the rights of the 
Government, whatever may remain, as to any unearned lands still 
remaining. The language of the bill in this latter respect is: 

That nothing in this actshall be construed to waive or release in any way any 
right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as recited 
in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or present, to comply with the 
conditions of the grant. 

This course is also in consonance with the propositions submitted 
through the Legislature of my State, which enunciate the public wish 
that the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific grant between Wallula and 
Portland— 

Be not made conditional upon the forfeiture of other portions between Bis- 
marck and Wallula. 

Believing that Congress can not agree in this session any more than 
was done in the Forty-ninth Congress upon the forfeiture of all unearned 
lands west of Bismarck, I should prove recreant to the best interestsof 
my State and should act in violation of my own judgment, should I 
now oppose what I conceive to be the most practical remedy at present 
possible. The unchanged sentiment on the question of land-grant for- 
feitures between the two Houses forbid any hope at this time of con- 
summating greater results than such as are contemplated in the bill be- 
It is vain to 
expect any measure more satisfactory from some arbitrament through 
conferences. These require time. Much controversy and further de- 
liberation will necessarily follow and in the end we shall be no nearer 
the accomplishmeut of forfeiture, great or small. 

Weshall only repeat the idle ceremony of the last session. Great losses 
occurred to the Government and the people by reason of that inaction. 
This I am unwilling to repeat, but shall aid to secure what I can now, 
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and hope at another time tv further effect what may be found practi- 
cable, just, and right. Should, however, the less radical measure be 
voted down, I shall then vote asa last resort for the passage of the com- 
mittee bill, hoping that in a deliberate and consciencious regard of the 
public interests the House and the Senate in conference may in the end 
arrive at such determination of theconflicting propositions as shall in- 
sure at this session the enactment of some measure restoring to the 

ple a portion, if not all, of the public domain now wrongfully held 

y corporations to which they are not entitled. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. WHITH, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (M. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tothe 
collection of the revenue. 


Mr. WHITE, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff question now before us, and which is tak- 
ing upso much of our time, is not a new question; neither have all the 
discussions that have been presented given us any new light on the sub- 
ject, and if it goes on for a year there can be nothing further evolved 
from it in the way of newly-discovered information. Nations from time 
immemorial have adopted it, some in one form, some in another, but all 
with one and the main object in view, namely to build up their own in- 
dustries and protect their people as against theirneighbors. A glanceat 
the world of ay will convince the thinking mind that no such thing 
as absolute free trade prevailsin any country, and yet that is, or should 
be, the primary condition of mankind as well as nations, freedom in 
everything, in commerce and in politics, in religion, and on this theory 
I believe aman ought to have the right to load his wagon or his ship 
with such goods as he pleases and drive or sail to the uttermost parts 
of the earth with them and sell them as he pleases, without let or hin- 
drance from any man or nation; but nosuch freedom exists, never has, 
and is not likely to. 

Then the next best thing for a nation to do is to adopt a policy that 
will bring the most comfort and prosperity to its own people by encour- 


aging all the industries and pursuits it can profitably create in its midst, 


thereby reaping the benefit of that commercial exchange which otherwise 
would goto foreign nations. Commerce, remember, is not a field of love 
or friendship either among nations or individuals; it is a keen, watchful, 
earnest struggle for the mastery, and often kept up in a terrific war ot 
extermination. This you will find in the ordinary retail trade of this 
or any other country; you will also find it in the great manufacturing 
interests, and also in the wholesale merchants’ trade and jobbers’ trade. 
No department of trade is free from it, and it also extends on the same 
principle as nation against nation; although in ali cases the hand of 
friendship is extended, yet underneath all this the kind of planning 
and scheming for the masterly prevails, and the war of secret exter- 
mination goes on surely and generally silently yet none the less cer- 
tain. So that it ends often as Darwin states it, in the survival of the 
fittest. If this is not true, then how do you account for the vicissi- 
tudes in trade, the breaking up and destruction of immense aceumu- 
lated fortunes. If all a person had to do was to freight a shipload or 
goods or consign a great consignment to a house or foreign market and 
make a profit, or establish a manufactory of some kind or other either 
in iron or wood or cotton or woolen and make a profit, or open a retail 
store in dry goods, boots or shoes, or groceries and make a profit, then 
things would go on swimmingly, there would be no aprons: up; all 
would prosper. But this is not the case, and it is just here where the 
keen hand of competition comes in, and it enters all the tields spoken 
of, and no one is safe against it, and while it is the life of trade, yet is 
often the death of the competitors. 

‘Therefore, it stands to reason if we open our markets to European 
manufacturers, they with their cheap labor will compel our manufact- 
urers here, in order to compete with them, to either cut down the wages 
of our workman or go out of business. There is no alternative, and 
this brings us face to face with the question, are we ready to adopt that 
kind ofa system? If we are, then free trade is the thing; if not, then 
a is what we want to stick to. Now, we often hear of Great 

ritain being prosperous, and that she is a free-trade nation. Now, 
the fact is if you will look into and examine her condition she is neither 
free trade nor protection; and all that she is in the line of free trade is 
purely and simply adopted from her selfish commercial ideas and not one 

rticle of it from the landable notion of aiding other nations or of 
nefiting them. In the first place, let us examine into her character 
as a commercial people. It does not go back many centuries, and her 
prominence asa political as well as a commercial power dates from the 
union of the crowns ef Sentland and England. Previous to that there 


was no free trade, even with Scotland and England. Not even a me- 
chanic could go from one country to the other to find employment. So 
strict were both sides in protecting their interests that even intermar- 
riage was at times forbidden and in fact prohibited, and the parties 
punished. So that their tariff was much more exacting than ours. 
‘Theirs was prohibitory, ours is not. 

And this to a great extent was the condition of all countries at that 
period—after their union. Scotland and England they had free trade 
amongst each other, both external and internal, but did they extend 
that blessing wich they talk about to others? For the proof of that 
look into the history of Ireland? No, she was kept under the heel of 
oppression, her manufactures legislated against and so cramped by the 
acts of Parliament that they were in a manner suppressed, and her 
people forced toa great extent to live by tilling the soil and exchanging 
their product for goods manufactured in Great Britain. This was the 
blessing extended to Ireland, and it was just the same in the colonies. 
All they were expected to do was to till the soil, raise tobacco, wheat,’ 
cotton, rosin, turpentine, and such products, and exchange them 
with the mother country for her manufactured goods, and, in fact, this 
was the system adopted and practiced. Establishing of manufacturing 
industries were forbidden and not permitted. True a different state of 
facts exists now with the Canadian colony; but that was brought 
about simply because Great Britain was afraid of losing her; afraid 
Canada would join the United States or set up for themselves; hence a 
liberal policy is pursued with them, but that is not out of love for 
Canada, but in fear of her, 

So now the policy of Great Britain’s protended free trade is all from 
pure selfish motives, brought about by several surrounding -circum- 
stances and causes; and one of the main causes was the fact that since 
the discovery of the steam-engine Great Britain made a great and 
rapid advance of all others nations. The inventions that followed the 
application of steam were so great and valuable that she shot way 
ahead of all competitors; and then when she found she could beat all 
countries in the world manufacturing, she generously makes it known, 
and says, Now, since we know we can beat you all, we want to be liberal 
and enter into a more generous relation with our fellow man. We now 
offer to you to let you ship your products free to us and you permit us 
to ship our manufactured goods free to you. Now, this is simply a 
master-stroke of generous selfishness; for every one knows that the 
manufactured products outvalue the raw materials four or five to one. 
And no nation at that time could ship her man goods, for the 
reason she was way ahead of them in invention and steam application. 
This is not so much the case now, for other nations in the last thirty 
years have adopted the same plan as Great Britain and became manu- 
facturers themselves and made rapid strides in invention, also in appli- 
cation of steam. And at this time many of the European nations sre 
well up with Great Britain in that respect and are now—for instance, 
Germany is—competing with her for agreat deal of foreign trade and also 
is now invading Great Britain with her manufactured wares. So much 
so is this the case that our British brethren are nowcrying out against 
it and talking fair trade in place of free trade. Even her monopoly in 
iron-ship building no longer prevails. The French and Italians now 
build almost all their own vessels, and also furnish them their own 
steam-engines, Great Britain used to have most of this under her con- 
trol. And it is just so in our country. The rapid development of 
steam and machinery has placed us in the front rank of manufacturing 
nations; and with our improved machinery and great natural resources 
we could really live without any Euro trade. But that is not de- 
sirable. We want to foster trade with our fellow men, but not to our 
own injury; and protection is the safe policy in that line, for then our 
domestic manufactures are protected, and those few who want the 
European goods can have them; and in this way we encourage trade 
as well as raise the revenue, and that revenue comes from a class who 
can stand it, namely, the rich; for it is they alone who purchase the 
bulk of the imported 

But this now brings us to the President’s position in his message. 
He says: The objections to the revenue or tariff is that it advances the 
price of the imported goods the amount of the tari, and at the same 
time advances the price of the home-made goods an equal amount to 
the tariff, and this extra amount goes into the pockets of our manu- 
facturers.”? Well, if this was true, then the tariff ought to come off, 
every cent of it; but our worthy President has not well considered this 
question; if he had he never would have made such a statement. Let 
us, for instance, take calico; there is a duty on that of 3 cents a yard. 
Now, you can go to the factory at Lowell, Mass., or Rhode Island and 
purchase calicoat2}centsayard. Consequently,if these manufacturers 
kept up with the President's ideas they would add the tariff of 3 cents 
to the price, and that would make it 54 cents a yard you would have to 
pay forit. Well, you may ask how is this? Well, it issimply this: 
the keen, cutting competition of the home manufacturers for the trade 
is so great that they sell the goods even lower than the amount assessed 
as a tariff. So it is clear from the above illustration that the President 
is wrong in his conclusions, and it is just so with any other class of 
goods—for instance, all wool cassimere; the tariff on thatis 50 per cent. 
So that on a piece of all-wool goods costing in Europe $1 a yard, a 
tariff of 50 cents more is added. 
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Well, any one knows you can purchase the very 
all-wool cassimers for $1 yer yard. And if the President is correct, 
then our woolen manufacturers would have added the duty of 50 cents 


best of home-made, 


s yard, and the le at home would have had to pay this 50 cents 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. Now, this is clearly the Presi- 
dent’s theory, for he plainly says so, which isa great mistake, Yet 
you can not blame him; he has had no commercial experience, and 
simply went off on this line like thousands of others, believing that 
was the true system without giving it due investigation; and, in fact, 
all people are apt to be caught that very way unless they examine into 
it, for certainly on first thought it looks as if the manufacturers here 
would add the amount of the tariff or nearly so to the price of his goods; 
and so they would, if they did not have competition. They are selfish 
enough to do it, you need not fear that; but the other competitors are 
all equally anxious for the trade, hence the fierce competition sets in 
and goods are at times sold lower than they are in Europe without 
the tariff. 

In order to verify that, a few years ago our Eastern manufacturers 
shipped millions of dollars’ worth of calico to Manchester and Glasgow. 
No doubt they lost money on them, but they also lost money at home. 
Certainly, had our manufacturers a monopoly—that is, no one else per- 
mitted to go into the business—ihen the tariff would bea boon to 
them for they could regulate the price and charge well up to the tariff. 
But no such state of affairs exists, and can not exist in merchandise: 
The only thing it can exist in is a patent, and that would be only for 
fourteen years; but in no free industry could snch a thing be possible, 
for whenever profits are good in any line of trade others will rush into 
it and reduce them, And that is the very reason why the tariff has 
not advanced the price of goods. Yes, but you will say some of these 
goods you speak of, calico and woolen goods, are shipped here and pay 
the duty and our people buy them. Then you say they must be better 
goods than our home made goods. No, not at all; yon pay 15 cents 
for an imported cigar; I pay 10 cents and get a better article—a home- 
made cigar. It does not follow because a thing is imported and pays 
a duty that jt is better than the domestic. 

But you see in this country as in all others we have a class of people 
who are rich and well-to-do and they want something in their mind 
different from other people, and they are willing to pay for it; and 
why not let them doit? In this way we collect of them a good reve- 
nue which we could not otherwise get, because their wealth is gener- 
ally in securities or stocks or bonds, and the tax-collector never finds 
them, but our revenue officers find the goods at the custom-house, 
hence it is no hardship to let them pay this extra as long as they are 
bound to buy the foreign goods; and it is just so in their silks, satins, 

ewelry, feathers, laces, and bric-a-brac, also foreign wines and liquors. 
them have them; we make better and purer wines in California 
than in Europe and is sold much less, yet these well-to-do people want 
the European; then why notlet them haveit? This revenue we need, 
every dollar of it, to distribute amongst the soldiers in paying them 
pensions, for it was the sacrifices they made to save the country that 
made it possible for these people to accumulate their immense wealth, 
for had not the Union arms succeeded our great wealth of Govern- 
ment bonds that are now worth $1.28 on the dollar would have been 
to-day selling like the Confederate bonds at so much a bushel. 

So itis best they should not begrudge the soldiers their little pensions 
of $3 per month which they are claiming; it is all they ask and isa 
small matter to this great Government, and should no longer be with- 
held. Yet, strange to say, it is these well-to-do or wealthy people who 
are the most strenously opposed to it and fighting it off. All the great 
papers of the country are against it; the President is against it. And 
who is for it? I will tell you the yeomanry of this great land is for 
it; the working classes are for it, and all of taem would freely vote 
for itif that would determine it. But that wili not doit. This Con- 
gress has to doit. The Forty-ninth Congress, to their credit, passed 
a liberal pension bill. It was not all that was wanted, yet it was 
much better than the state of affairs that exists now. In that bill 
all dependent soldiers were to have pensions, no matter how their dis- 
ability came about. This would have taken care of a great many of 
the soldiers who can not, under the existing laws, procure a pension be- 
cause they can not trace their disability to the service. Hence they 
have to go without, even if they served three or four long years, and 
always fit for duty, never sick, and this is against them; for in conse- 
quence of always being on duty they were never in ahospital, hence have 
no hospital record, so that now it is a misfortune to them to know that 
they were good soldiers and always fit for duty. The man who en- 
listed and served three months, two months, may have been in the hos- 
pital, got discharged for disability, has no trouble in securing his pen- 
sion, draws it regularly, while his unfortunate brother who served three 
years can not get a cent. This may be fair play, but it does not strike 
the soldiers that way. 

Now, no one has a word against those who were so unfortunate as to 
have to go to the hospital and were discharged and are now drawing pen- 
sions; on the contrary, it is well they are getting their pensions and it is 
hoped they will receive more if they need it. But why not call attention 
to this loose, unfair system of not recognizing the veterans who did the 
hatd marching, stood the hard fare, slept in the mud and rain, and did 


the fighting, never complaining; that now the Government says to 
them, Well, boys, you are in a bad fix; we know that, but you see it 
is all owing to yourselves; you do not take care of your money; you 
are to blame for being poor, also for being sick; you had no sickness 
when you were discharged; so you must shift for yourselves. True we 
remember and know that you that were well did the fighting and put 
down the rebellion; still you were paid for that; you know we paid you 
$13 a month and the money was then worth 60 to 70 cents on the dol- 
lar; and besides, the war is over and a new generation iscoming along, 
and they do not feel as if they owe the soldiers anything; of course if 
you get so sick you can not work, you see we have erected a nice home 
for you at Dayton and other places; there you can go and end your days 
and be buried in a pauper’s grave, if you chòôose to.“ 

This is indeed the experience a great many of our comrades are hav- 
ing meted out to them. They do not clamor for a fortune, but this 
little 88 a month would bea great boon to thousands who now have 
much trouble in making ends meet. Every Congressman has justsuch 
soldiers in his district who have served through the war, been never in 
the hospital, are poor, deserving men, working at $1 and $1.25 a day 
as laboring men, often out of work, and have great difficulty in earning 
a decent living. Eight dollars a month will not make them mill- 
ionaires, so give it to them before this Congress adjourns. This will 
empty the Treasury and will be so distributed that not a Congressional 
district but what will have a share of it. Even the South will get a 
portion; but even if she does not get as much as the North, she has no 
right to complain and ought to stand in with the North and vote the 
measure, for she receives the benefits of the Mexican pension bill; it goes 
mostly to the South. Then surely, when the nation could pension the 
Mexican soldiers, which is proper enough, yet why, then, not pension 
the Union soldiers? In this the President committed another great 
error; for if it was proper for him to have vetoed the Union soldiers’ 
bill, then consistency ought to have told him to veto the Mexican sol- 
dier bill. He either ought to have approved both or rejected both, and 
he has no excuse for not knowing, for both bills were in his hands at 
the same identical time. 

But now I will get back to the tariff. I merely mention this to 
show to those who are clamorous fora reduction of the revenue in con- 
sequence of our overflowing Treasury that we have not a dollar more 
revenue than we need. All we want to do is to apply the revenue and 
not hoard it up by vetoing public bills that Congress has passed for the 
expenditure of the revenue. And yet the President says Congress is to 
blame for the surplus, because they will not cut down the tariff, 
when in truth and in fact the President is solely at fault, because he 
held back the surplus by his vetoing the bills Congress passed for its 
distribution, but he is bound to force his frée-trade theory on the 
ground that it taxes our poor people on the necessaries of life. He 
does not define any one article, only says our people pay the enhanced 
price the tariff puts on foreign goods. Now I will give him another 
illustration which will come nearer home to him. Suppose he had 
the power to put a tariff on boots and shoes coming into the District 
of Columbia, say of $2 per pair, and he proclaimed that the law should 
go into effect at once, according to his theory, the goods would cost 
our people that $2 extra. 

Well, I propose showing him they would not cost our people one cent 
extra. Howso? Justin this way: The moment the tariff would go 
into effect the Boston manufacturers would be here with their machin- 
ery and workmen, and in less than thirty days the competition would 
be so keen amongst them that the prices of boots and shoes would not 
be any higher; the only party who would suffer would be Boston, and 
we here in the District would build up a home industry in boots and 
shoes, a thing we do not have now; and this would benesit our home 
people, of course at the expense of Boston. And this is just what pro- 
tection is in everything the whole country over. We are building up 
our home industries at the expense of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many by making and manufacturing our own goods, just as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would its own boots and shoes; and it is just that 
system that has made calico, weolen goods, silk goods, shawls, blan- 
kets, and everything we make cheaper than if the tariff had never been 
put on. 

Then you ask, if that is so then, what use is the tariff? Why, it is, as 
already stated, to raise a revenue from those people who will not use our 
home-made goods. They are so nice in all things that nothing but the 
European markets will suit them; therefore let them pay for them. 
Why, there are some of them so nice that they wiil not even eat our 
Western Reserve cheese or New York factory cheese; they must have that 
old green musty Stilton cheese that our ordinary people would throw 
out. Then why not let them pay the tariff on it? Certainly if you 
reduce it they would get it so much cheaper, but then the Govern- 
ment would get that much less revenue. And it runs this way though 
all the tariff goods. No necessary is tariffed against that the people 
purchase. Just so with Mr. MILLS’S wool blankets that he speaks 
of being taxed or tariffed against $5 pair a great hardshipon the poor 
man. Why, the poor man does not touch the imported blankets any 
more than he does the imported cheese. He can get American-made 
blankets for less than the tariff price. I sell them now, good all-wool 
blankets, at $4.50 and $5 a pair, so that if the manufacturer in this 
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country added the tariff to his price I would have to sell them at 


$9.50 and $10 a pair. Then, truly, the tariff would be a tax on the 
poor man, and whenever such a state of affairs would be possible I 
would be one of the foremost in advocating the abolition of the whole 
tariff—for any part of it would be an injury to the poor; but as it 
is now it protects the poor by controlling the home market for our- 
selves. But now we come to the only weak spot in protection, and it 
is the club that the opponents to it wield with the most severity. It 
is this: Well, how about protecting the laborer? You do not do that; 
you let the emigrant come in here and take away the job from a native 
American, and also you permit your factories, furnaces, and corpora- 
tions to cut down the wages so that now the workingman in this land 
is no better paid than the pauper-paid labor in Europe; and to some 
extent this is true. Yet if you have free trade will that put a stop to 
such evils? Certainly not; it will only aggravate them. 

Therefore we had better endeavor to remedy the evils we have than 
fly to those that will clearly be worse, for if free trade is adopted it 
stands to reason our markets would be deluged by foreign goods, and 
it would follow by a closing up of our factories, a shutting down of our 
furnaces, and thousands of men and women thrown outof employment; 
therefore our only safety is to stand in for protecting our industries just 
as we are doing,and then look around and adopt some other measure 
that will remedy the evil complained of and which all will admit exists 
that is,low wages. We do not need to look far to find the injustice 
and cruelty practiced in this form, and unless legislation steps in and 
regulates the evil it will continue to exist, for capitalists will not, and 
in fact they can not, remedy it, for one over-reaching capitalist or man- 
ufacturer will make another hundred well-meaning men act as cruel 
as he does himself and cuts wages down when they do not want to, and 
would much rather not have done so, butin sheer self preservation they 
are compelled to. If we glance at the nations of the world we find frec- 
trade Great Britain, protective France and Germany, protective Turkey, 
Russia, Austria, Spain, and other nations. 

Has free trade lifted up the laborer in Great Britain to comfort and 
plenty? Nota bit of it. True, there are some employments there 
reasonably well paid, and the people fare tolerably well, but the great 
bulk of them is doomed to a life of penury and destitution. The wages 
in most of the manufacturing industries are so low and meager that 
the poor creatures scarcely have enough of the bare necessaries of life 
and often go hungry to bed. Yes, and this not amongst bad, evil- 
minded or evil-acting people, but pure, moral, righteous, religious, and 
well-meaning, respectable people. Thousands of them scarcely know 
from a day in advance how they will get their daily bread. And yet 
we are told to imitate.this people and follow their commercial methods. 
I hope not. Then Germany, France, and these other countries. Do 
we want to follow them? ‘True, we do in the protection plan, but we 
make a different application of it, and we want to make a better appli- 
cation yet; for it is true if protection was the only panacea required to 
make a people prosperous, happy, and contented, then these nations 
would be, for they have adopted it and worked it into their political 
system most thoroughly, so much so that you can not take a valise 
across the line into either of these countries without having it searched, 
and if a few extra cigars or a bottle of wine is found it is sure to be 
confiscated. And the same law is in Great Britain. Just try and land 
your valise in Liverpool or Glasgow with a little lot of American to- 
bacco in it and you will see how quick it is seized, And yet she is 
termed a free-trade country. : 

So on tea and coffee. The tariff on that in Great Britain is over 100 per 
cent. So it is clearly to be seen that neither free trade nor protection pro- 
tectsand keeps up the price of labor. Vet protection is the plan and system 
that labor can be fully protected on; with free trade it can not, and the 
remedy is legislation, for without legislation on labor the workmen of 
this country will in the end go the way ofall the other nations, and that 
is, be ground down between the upper and nether mill-stones, no mat- 
ter which he adopts. But in this country he is safe if he will only ex- 
ercise his prerogative, and this is the ballot. With this weapon he can 
accomplish anything in this country he has a mind to, and it is fair to 
say he wants nothing wrong, but he wants fair play, fair work, and 
fair wages. If these are provided him he iscontented. No peopleare 
more easily managed than the working classes. All their aim and hope 
in this world is to earn an honest living, and all they ask is a chance to 
do it with fair wages to support their wives and little ones. Give them 
this and there will be no trouble with the working classes, and this 
much they are entitled to and ought to have, and legislation must step 
in and see that they get it. Well, then, how can you remedy that? 
Well, the plan is this: Let Congress enact a law fixing a minimum 
price for wages all over this land, from one corner to the other, north, 
south, east, and west, for men, women, and boys and girls. This be- 
ing done it will be forever a beacon light to all working people that 
thus far they can go but no farther. I am safe from being cut below 
this point. This would be a great blessing to our working classes, 
and the only measure that will ever give them safety from the oppres- 
sion of the avaricious manufacturers or capitalists. The great error 
this generation and all others seem to have, and have had, is that they 
consider Jabor is merchandise, and should be treated like any other com- 


modity, when it is plenty it will be cheap and when scarce it will be 
dear. This view is altogether wrong and never should have existed; 
yetit is the maxim of all theorists on political economy, and is a dan- 
gerous and sad delusion. Labor is not merchandise; it is something 
higher, nobler, and purer; it is flesh and blood, and as such deserves 
the full protection of the State; and if the State adopts this plan in 
its own affairs, why should it not extend it to the nation? It can be 
done if we only apply ourselves toit. Toillustrate: Take the Govern- 
ment employés here in the city of Washington, only one Department, if 
you please, and that will apply to all the other Departments—say the 
Treasury Department, for instance; in it they employ over two thou- 
sand employés, some receiving ten hundred, some twelve hundred, some 
fifteen hundred, and others two thousand up to thirty-five hundred a 
year. 

Now, if it is trae that labor is merchandise and ebbs and flows with 
supply and demand, how does it come that if you go to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and inform him that you will contract to furnish him 
two thousand employés who will take the places of those he now has, 
all competent, respectable citizens, and will do the work for just half 
what he is now paying; that labor is plenty, and that at this price your 
people are glad to take the job, what would the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury say. Do you think he would accept your offer and say, Bring alon, 
your men and women, they shall have the places? No indeed, he woul 
not; yet he would be under obligations to do so if there was any reason 
in the theory that it is every one’s duty to employ labor where he can 
get it the cheapest and that labor is merchandise, for the Government, 
like all other individuals advertising for merchandise advertises for it 
and takes it where it gets the lowest and best offer; butin place of this, 
the Treasurer would say to you: My dear sir, I can not listen to your 
proposition; if you brought men and women here to take the places of 
my work-people and do the work for nothing it would make no differ- 
ence; I can not discharge the workmen on any such a proposition; their 
wages are fixed by law, by legislation, not by competition, and do not 
fluctuate with the dull times or the abundance or plentifulness of labor; 
that we have nothing to do with; that we recognize in purchasing sta- 
tionery or supplies for the Army or Navy or other Departments, but in 
no case do we apply it to labor or to those who are employed; if we did, 
we would never know when or where to stop, for the competition would 
be so keen to get the places that there would be no telling where it would 
end, and the Government will not be a party to breaking down wages. 
Our wages are fixed by law. 

Now on this head rests all the labor problem, I mean the competi- 
tive part of it, where it is treated on the theory of merchandise, and that 
the employer has the right to hire as cheap ashe can. Well, in answer 
to that, if that theory is right, then our Government is wrong. I 
claim if it is right for the Government to adopt this system in the pro- 
tection of its employés, the same system should be extended all 
over the land, anda minimum price.fixed for labor, that no cruel, over- 
reaching, hard-hearted task-master could overreach; not that all wages 
should be fixed, but that those who can not protect themselves should 
be established on a minimum basis. Then let them pay as much as 
they please over and above this, and while this would be a protection 
to the working people it would bring no hardship to the employer or 
those who hire labor, for all would be on an equal footing just the same 
as work by the day—a day constituting or meaning ten hours’ work, 
and it would be a guaranty to the honest, industrious workman that 
he would for all time hereafter have a fair wage for his day’s labor. 
Such a movement will of course be bound to meet with severe opposition, 
but more for a lack of examining into it than from any evil it will en- 
tail, for, on the contrary, it will work great good and not in the least 
disturb any class in the land. It merely is to be a help to that great 
portion who can not help themselves, and are a continuous prey to the 
overreaching, who take advantage of their helpless condition, and by 
this means break the price of labor down to a point that it is almost 
starvation to accept it, yet they have to do it, accept it or starve, and 
this is all practiced under the vile system that prevails that labor is 
merchandise. The well-meaning merchant or business man needs no 
law to persuade him to do right by his employés, and to their credit 
there are thousands of them who deeply regret to cut wages and often, 
hesitate long before they do it. But you take one mean, cold-hearted 
employer in a line of trade where a hundred other employers are and 
he will compel that hundred to follow him by his commencing the cut-! 
ting of wages. This is where the evil comes in, and this is where the 
law would protect the workman and do no injustice to the employer, 
and would in fact benefit in place of injuring all society. For instance, 
if by such some plan the wages of the working classes could beadvanced, 
say, on average only 25 cents a day, just think what a ponderousamount 
of purchasing power that would make—for the working people spend all 
they make. There is on average something over six million working 
people who work for wages in the United States. Now, at 25 cents a 
day extra would make one million and a half a day to go into active 
circulation for dry goods, groceries, and all the necessaries of life, equal 
to an increase of five hundred millions of dollars a year, an amount more 
than the total value of the whole wheat crop of the country. 

Just think of this immense sum being expended. It would soon use 
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up the surplus of merchandise in the country. It would soon empty 
all your overstocked warehouses, and the great consumption and in- 
ereased demand from goods would set the whole manufacturing in- 
dustries in motion—yes, and keep them in motion for all time after- 
wards—because the work-people would always be assured of having the 
purchasing power to buy with, and this cutting of wages cripples that 
power, and the more it is crippled the duller and more stagnant trade 
will become; and from this comes what is termed over-production, when 
in fact it is simply under-consumption—a depriving the people by low 
wages of the power to purchase. And if European governments would 
adopt such a system they would not need to hunt our markets so anx- 
iously for their manufactures, for then their own people would have 
some money to buy their own goods with; but as it is, they have not; 
they simply receive wages enough to purchase the bare necessaries of life, 
and have little or no money to spend for what is termed the comforts 
of life, either in food, wearing apparel, or honsehold goods; hence their 
manufacturers have little trade at home in consequence of the poverty 
of the people, and therefore seek our markets all the more assiduously; 
hence it is all the more necessary we should keep up protection by high 
tariffs, either to limit their consignments or shut them out altogether. 

And in order to sustain protection amongst the people we must pro- 
tect the laborer as well as protect the product of his labor. When we 
do this, then we will have a firm rock to stand on; and unless we do, 
that the adversary can continuously point to the fallacies of protection. 
As to protecting the workman, in some cases it does, but in the major- 
1 it does not, and this we want to remedy. And it will also ben- 

t the farmer, an advance in wages, ſor then these people, who now 
get a scant living, from their increased income, would be the more able 
to purchase more of the necessaries of life, such as the farm products of 
chickens, butter, cheese, milk, and vegetables. In this way the farmers 
would in turn receive more for their products, could repurchase more 
of the merchants of his dry goods, groceries, hats, boots, crockery, etc. 
An increase of this kind would stimulate all the avenues of trade, 1 
do not mention a higher price for wheat, corn, oats, and pork, for sup- 
ply and demand do not regulate them. They would not be affected 
either way. Gambling in them is the ruination of the prices, and un- 
til that is checked or stopped the farmers’ property in these respects 
will be at their mercy, and the farmer kept in a state of almost de- 
pendence on moneyed men in consequence of low prices being fixed on 
their produce by the gamblers in Chicago. 

This also Congress can remedy, and there is a bill now before the 
House for that purpose, and it is to be hoped will soon become a law, 
eradicating this evil and establishing the minimum price of labor, say, at 
$1.50 for men, $1 for women, and 75 cents for boys and girls; this would 
change and greatly benefit the distressed portion of the people, givea 
uniform standard of wages, and result in giving better prices for farm 
podnos all over the land and at the same time elevate the whole social 

bric of society by giving a spirit of contentedness to all classes in 
consequence of a betterment of their condition in life by having and 
being placed in a position where they would have better wages, better 
prices, and more money to spend in purchasing their necessary com- 
forts; and in support of the necessity of such a law being enacted please 
let me read an extract from the Washington Republican, February 9, 
1888, in relation to the condition of the Lehigh coal miners and their 
wages, which average them $1 per day: 


FRIENDS TO THE MINERS—INDORSING TEEIR COURSE AND GIVING THEM FINAN- 
CIAL AID. 

The meeting called for Grand Army Hall last evening to allow a committee 
from the strikers in the mining regions of Pennsylvania to present their side ot 
the case was very fairly attended, but was not what one would expect in a city 
containing over ten thousand Knights of Labor and Trades Unionists, Inquiry 
develo: the fact that the trouble between the Knights of Labor and the Fed- 
eration of Labor was the cause of the lack of interest. The meeting of last 
night was under the charge of the professional labor leaders in the Federation, 
and the Knights generally remained away and expressed their sympathies with 
the strikers through the medium of their order. 

Paul T. Bowen called the meeting to order, announced its object, and, with- 
out waiting for the action of the meeting, sopana M. D. Rosenburg and J. M. 
Boice secretaries and E, W. Oyster, Jesse Lawson, W. H. Stickel, John Suter, 
and J, J. Foley a committee on resolutions. 

Hugh McGarvey, one of the striking Lehigh miners, was the first speaker, 
and he entertained the audience with a most thorough and concise statement 
of the many wrongs done to the anthracite miners from 1867 un..l the present. 
In nine years the wages of these people suffered a reduction of 40 per cent., and 
when they remonstrated they were locked out, Tn fact, they were nothing but 
slaves. They had repeatedly sent committees to their employers asking for ar- 
bitration and offering to allow them toappoint both the arbitrators and referee, 
but all their offers were ignored and the strike was the result. In fact,” said 
the gentleman, we look upon their action as simply being a part of a h 
conspiracy to starve us into submission. There are no other anthracite fields, 
and we can not go elsewhere to look for work. But we are fighting fora prin- 
ciple, and do not intend to give in.” 

aniel Duffy, representing the Schuylkill miners, was the next speaker, and 
bore similar testimony as that of Mr. McGarvey. ‘They are trying tostarve us 
into submission,” said he, ‘and our condition for the last ten years been but 
a little above that point. The average wages of the anthracite coal miners, ac- 
cording to statistics, is $360 per annum, and they are determined to reduce it. 
The conl operators state that there is no money in that business. It is false. In 
1886 the value of the anthracite coal mined was $120,000,000, and they paid wages 
amounting to $33,000,000. Look at those figures and judge for yourself.” 

Joseph P. McLeer and J, H. Gleason, in behalf of the Reading Railroad strikers, 
then told how they were brought into the strike, after which Representatives 
Brum and Bounpn, in whose Congressional districts nearly all of the striking 
miners live, made short addresses approving the cause of the strikers and pledg- 
ing their assistance. 

lutions denunciatory of the wrongs done the strikers, urging them to hold 


out, and pledging moral and financial support were then adopted, The hat was 
for subscriptions, and on motion the chair was authorized to appoint a 
committee to call upon the business men for contributions, 


Also let me read an extract from the Irish World on the same sub- 
ject, which places the wages of sewing women in New York at $2.50 to 
$5 per week. 

THE LABOR FIELD—WHERE PHILANTHROPY FAILS. 

The truth of the patriot’s charge, 

“Who would be free themselves must strike the blow,“ 


finds many an illustration outside of wars and revolutions. It is seen in ev 
condition of life and field of effort where any one element of society is depen 
ent upon another for the means of subsistence or the determining of its rights, 
The good-natured interference of agree gals mom may direct a temporary at- 
tention to the existence of a wrong, but unless the sufferers by t wrong 
themselves assume an attitude of resistance and protest against the injustice 
done them they need expect but little benefit from the retool gar of the disin- 
terested. The world is too engrossed in its conflicting sel interests to pause 
to examine conditions where the machinery does not creak and where no com- 
plaint is heard. Itis only where there is evidence of friction endangering other 
interests, when resistance is made so 33 as to interfere with the public 
es that the people are roused sufficiently to investigate and regulate 

e wrong. = 

The gradual reduction of the hours of labor, the increase of wages in well- 
organized industries, the recognition by employers of rules submitted by their 
associated employés, all those gradual moditications of the methods governing 
our industrial system are the result of organized and preconcerted efforts of the 
wage-workers in those industries in which the great y of the employés act 
as a disciplined organization and press their cause upon public attention with 
intelligence and persistency. The contrast between the conditions prevailing 
in those industries which are thus organized and in those in which competition 
is allowed full sway amongst the wage-workers without any restraint of com- 
mon interestis so glaring as to leave no room for doubt as to the advantages of 
organization. 

There are upwards of forty thousand saleswomen in New York City whose 
hours of labor average from ten to fifteen per day, whose compensation is from 
$2.50 a week and upwards, and who are, as a class, subjected to humiliating and 
oppressive rules and fines which to many make life a burden, but who are fear- 
ful of making their grievances known lest their discharge would immed 
follow. They have noorganization. There is apparently an inexhaustible army 
of competitors anxious to take their places if they were to attempt any resist- 
ance, Their immediate needs are so pressing, and their wretched w. leav- 
ing no margin upon which to subsist if deprived of employment, that they find 
themselves practically helpless under the stress of existing circumstances, and 
feel that they have no alternative but to accept such termsas * heart- 
less, or avaricious competitors employing them may see fit to offer. Thus it is that 
the average pay of the saleswomen who must support themselves in the great 
metropolis is about $5 a week and for thousands of them only half that re. 

The philanthropist shudders at the contemplation of the t wrong done 
this oppressed class and the awful moral dangers necessarily attending such 
conditions. But of what avail is the pity? The employers claim that they are 
forced by competiton to reduce the wages and that at those figures an abund- 
ance of labor is begging to be employed, The public are searching forthe cheap- 
est product regardless of the fact that the needlewoman or saleswoman may be 
hungry. And so the cry of the sentimental reformer is forgotten and the girls 
must for 40 cents a day stand ten hours behind the counter selling shirts for 
which the needlewoman has been paid less than 2 cents for stitching. 

It is obvious that something more than tears of sympathetic observers are re- 
quired for the solution of a problem such as this. It calls for an active public 
agitation of the questions involved in these grievous conditions, It is encour- 
aging to note that recently a workingmen's organization has been founded and 
a beginning made in the work of practical self-help by the sufferers themselves, 
and the Irish World extends to the organizers of the movement its congratu- 
lations and assurances of cordial support in all well-directed efforts to bring 
to their relief the support of an organized and powerful agitation, 

It furnishes an opportunity for the various organizations of workingmen, and 
5 for the management of District Assembly 49 of the Knights of Labor, 
with its powerful machinery of agitation, to render a service to the labor move- 
ment and to the public. The actual facts could be ascertained without making 
necessary the identification of the workwomen making them known, and s vigor- 
ous discussion in the public press could be forced by the organizations and a pub- 
lic sentiment Sinica which would compel a readjustment of conditions and a 
recognition of the rights of those female wage-workers who are now practically 
helpless in the most abject conditions. 

The machinery necessary for arousing such an agitation and making it practi- 
cally effective is already by the workingmen’s organizations, provided 
they have only theco-operation of the workingwomen. The Irish World would 
be pleased to see such an honorable and praiseworthy movement undertaken 
with a will, and were the suggestion acted upon it would not be a mere spec- 
tator, but would lend the agitation its cordial support. 


Also, please let me read an extract on American pauper labor, so 
called, from the Washington Post, April 2, 1888, showing the urgent 
necessity of protecting labor; and if not done, we will soon be as bad 
here as in Europe: 


AMERICAN PAUPER LABOR—MRES, MARGUERITE MOORE'S COMPARISON OF IRELAND 
AND AMERICA. 


The Anti-Poverty Society held an open mecting last night in Grand Army 
Hall. The room was packed and the applause was loud and long. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Moore was the first speaker. After reviewing 8 the struggles aud 
sufferings of the Irish peasantry against hard and merciless landlords, she 

used and said: ** Don’t look at Ireland; look to your land theories at home. 
The land robbery of Ireland is growing rapidly in America to-day. Labor in 
America is being crushed by landlordism just as it is in Ireland. Sewing women 
in New York are making underwear at 75 cents and less n dozen, and Amer- 
ican-made underwear is being sold to such an extent in London and through- 
out England that the press over there are talking about shutting out the prod- 
ucts of American pauper labor.“ 

Miss Hulda B. Loud, a small, nervous, typical Yankee schoolmarm, with a 
sweet, engaging face, followed in a talk which she described as a “butterfly 
ramble.” It was more of a bee’s busy flight, for wherever her thoughts carried 
her her tongue picked out a kernel of truth. “I have no particular pride in 
Massachusetts,” said she. “I am proud when she does anything worthy of 

ride, but I fear she is lagging hopelessly in the rear of economicreform. Ibe- 
Teva in Henry George's plan of taxing land values, not because I believe it to 
be a cure-all, but because I regard it as the first necessary step. I am not afraid 
of a name. {aman anarchist in so far as I believe in the individual and in in- 
dividual action. I am a socialist in so far as I believe that man must help his 
brother and is dependent on his brother,” 


Also, I desire to read an extract from the Washington Republican, 
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February 24, 1888, giving an account of how the miners in the coal 
regions live and their wretched condition: 


HOW THE MIXERS LIVE—ONE OF THEM TELLS OF THEIR WRETCHED CONDITION 
UNDER COMPANY RULES. 
HAZELTON, PA., February 23. 
D. M. Evans, a practical miner, was examined by the Congressional investi- 
gating committee this morning. Ile referred to the strike in the Lehigh re- 
ions and the demands made in August, the refusal to arbitrate, which resulted 
nasirike. He related the pitiable condition of the miners, saying they were 
obliged to trade at the stores of the company, and some never saw a dollar in 
cash, They were unable to get sufficient to eat, and could scarcely buy a calico 
dress for their wives. The average carnings of the miners would not exceed 
$380 per month, and out of this the miners took $1.6 annually for taxes. The 
men were charged $2.10 per ton for coal, and were obliged to pay for a certain 
quantity whetber they used itor not. Married men were taxed $9 and single 
men $6 per yenr for the company’s doctor. Rents were from $5 2 to $7.50 per 
month for houses worth not more than $250 or $300. When there was a birth in 
a family $7 or $8 in addition to the regular tax was deducted for the physician, 
He then discussed thecompany-store business, saying the miners were charged 
Wto 15 cent. more for articles than at individual stores. There was no 
comp n to purchase at the company’s stores, no threats of discharge iſ they 
did not, but there were other methods of coercion. A miner, for instance, when 
his breast of coal was worked out would find no more work for him and would 
be compelled to return to the grade of an inside laborer. Of late, however, the 
men were getting out of that serfdom, and the evil of the store system did not 
extend »s universally as theretofore. Evictions were not unusual. Accounts 
were submitted showing that after working for months for the company the 
men were still in debt to the operators. On cross-examination he said that 
$1.30 would be more rather than what it would cost to mine a ton of coal. 
The cost of transportation was $1.80. He then spoke of the great exodus of 
miners from the region. The next witness was James Broderick, whose evi- 
dence was substantially on the same line. 


I also desire to read you an extract from a New York paper, to show 
the contrast of living in this our land of boasted equal rights. 
COACHES IN PARADE—SEVEN IN LINE IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE PARK, 


The New York Coaching Club bad its annual parade yesterday, making the 
start at 5.10 p. m, in the central drive at Central Park. Hugo Fritsch, formerly 
Austrian consul, was the firstto arrive, with his bay and roan leaders and brown 


and bay wheelers in front of a yellow-bodied On the coach with him 
were Mrs. Fritsch, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, ilton Carey, and Miss 
Gibert, E. M. Padelford and oward, F. 


his “stag” party, including T. H. 
O. Beach, A. T. French, Center Hitchoozk, and E. O. orter, were the next ones 
to pass into the only through the Eighth avenue entrance, The other coaches 
were: Col, Will Jay, on which were the Colonel and Mrs, Jay, A. Thorn- 
dike Rice, and Mrs. Burke-Roche; Prescott Lawrence's, ing Mr. and Mrs, 
Lawrence, Woodbury Kane, Miss May Brady, Frank Griswold, and Miss Flor- 
ence Griswold; Fairman Rogers's, which bore on top Mr. and Mrs. R and 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans R. Dick, of Philadelphia, Walter R. Furness, and Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish; Dr. W. Seward Webb's, on which were Dr. and Mrs. Webb, 
Louis Webb, Miss Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Sloane; and Secretary Frederic 
Bronson’s coach, bearing Mr. and Mrs. Bronson, Mr, and Mrs. Gerald L. Hoyt, 
W. P. Wetmore, and Miss H. Beckwith. 
The were drawn up in line about a length opr in this order: Presi- 
„Webb, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. „ Mr. Fritsch, Mr. 


ds went up the 
into the west drive and 


at the lower end of the mall. About forty covers were laid in'the big dining 
room of the Brunswick at the club’s annual uet in the evening. 

Also, please let me read an extract from a New York paper, February 
25, 1888, on Sons of Rich Men.” 


SONS OF RICH MEN. 


We have hundreds of men in this city whose fathers idiotically provide them 
with spending money Fey ts 
What do they do with it? 

Well, as a rule they spend their time sucking alternately the end of a cigar 
and the knob of a cane. They wander vapidly about the streets, looking in at 
this theater or —＋ billiard in cafés, and drink themselves into early graves. 
Suggest to these New York dudes a life of athieti They are too retired. 
Cres up to them the enjoyment possible to a genuine elub life. Let them see 
w genuine hospitality means, Show them how much better it is to spend 
an evening with intelligent men discussing matters of interest, new discover- 
ies, new appliances, new forces, than it is to spend it with a first-rate hoyden on 


a 
Do you think they would understand you?—New York Graphic. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, while there is no law and never can well be a 
law to man’s industry or his right to accumulate means as he 
pleases so long as he does no injury to his fellow-man, yet, such being 
the case, where such glaring contrast is possible in the midst of this 
glorious Republic, where all are considered free and equal, is it not all 
the more demanding of us as the people’s representatives that some 
means should be adopted and a law enacted that, while it will not 
remedy or regulate all the evils of society in the wage system, will at 
least be a protection to that great and well-meaning class who can not 
help themselves? On this question, Mr. Speaker, I look with more 
anxiety and concern than all the other public questions put together, 
and I have taken the liberty of introducing a bill to endeavor to meet 
this great question, and all I hope isits detects will be pointed out and 
remedied by those who are wiser on the subject than I am and the 
proper method laid out and adopted that will meet the end for which 
the bill is desired. Certainly something ought to be done that will 
bring peace, plenty, and contentment not only to the working people 
of this great land but the world over; and in place of our attempting 
to compete with the world in reducing wages in order to control the 
trade of the world, let them on the other side strive rather to follow us 
in adopting such wise measures as we may enact in the elevating of 
their own people and raising their standard of wages by following us 
up in place of us following them down. In this rests all the tariff ques- 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June, 1838, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr, HOWARD said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The vast area of our country, its rich soil, its variety 
of climate, its inimitable mineral and other resources, its paucity of 
population, for so extensive a territory, and the wonderful improve- 
ment and utilization of machinery in the last twenty-five years in all 
the industrial enterprises of the country, render our ability to produce 
largely in excess of our capacity to consume. With the aid of ma- 
chinery one million men can now produce as much as five millions 
could without such aid afew years ago. Hence the manufacturers and 
farmers are able to produce enough tosupply the demands of the home 
market with one-fifth the number of laborers it required in former 
years. This results in cheapening the production but lessens the de- 
mind for labor. All the work now done in the United States could 
be performed with one-third, perhaps with one-half, less laborers than 
we now have, if constantly employed. All the labor troubles that 
have afflicted the business community from time to time, during the 
last fifteen years, are traceable, in the main, to the fact that the sup- 
ply of labor is largely in excess of the demand for its services, and this 
excess of supply over the demand is constantly increasing, notwith- 
standing we have been living for the Jast twenty-seven years under a 
high protective tariff. We would have no trouble with labor if there 
were plenty of work at good living wages to keep all employed. 

Every instinct of humanity and self-preservation demands that what- 
ever can should be done to ameliorate the condition of labor in this 
country. Labor produces all the wealth, supports the Government in 
time of peace, and fights its battles in time of war, and the voice of the 
laboring class is more potential at the polls than all others. Hence the 
greater the necessity that the laborer be kept as near as possible upon 
the plane of independent citizenship, for as is the spirit of our people so 
will be that of our Government. Hence it is to the interest of all that 
the laborers be furnished with steady employment at good living prices. 
The last fifteen years have demonstrated beyond peradventure our in- 
ability to give steady employment to all our labor so long as our in- 
dustries limit their productions to the demand of the home market, 
which they can supply and remain idle half the time. If our home 
market was what our Republican friends claim for it this condition of 
things would not exist. What, therefore, is needed most is a market 
for everything and all that we can produce in this country. 

If we had such market we could keep constantly employed every 
man in the country. But such a market can only be had by increas- 
ing our foreign trade; and our foreign trade can not well be increased 
without a very material modification in the tariff. In suggesting a 
remedy for the then existing condition of things, President Arthur, in 
his last message to Congress, said: One of the greatest of the problems 
which appeal to the wisdom of Congress for solution is the ascertain- 
ment of the most effective means for increasing our foreign trade, and 
thus relieving our industries from the depression under which they 
are now languishing.” And Hon. Hugh McColloch, Republican Secre- 
tary of the. Treasury, in his last report to Congress, in December, 1884, 
said: ‘‘The time has now come when the manufacturing industries of 
the United States are in dire distress from a plethora of manufactured 
goods; that the existing iron, cotton, and woolen mills, if employed at 
heir full capacity, could meet in six months, perhaps in a shorter 
time, the home demand for a year. It is certain, therefore, unless 
markets now practically closed against us are opened, unless we can 
share in the trade which is now monopolized by European nations, 
the depression now so sorely felt will continue, and may become more 
disastrous. The question, how shall our foreign trade be increased? 
is the question which now comes to the frontand demands prompt and 
careful consideration.“ $ 

If the duties on raw material are an obstruction, those duties should 
be removed. If the duties on other articles are an obstruction they 
should be modified. Whatever may be required to increase our foreign 
trade, whether it be a repeal or a modification of existing duties, should 
be demanded in the interest of the manufacturers themselves. This 
vigorous assault by a Republican administration upon a tariff system 
which has practically destroyed our foreign trade and stands as an im- 

le barrier to its restoration, has caused increased effort on the 
part of the protectionists in defense of their favorite policy. This is 
manifest by the organization of Home Market Clubs“ in certain dis- 
tricts, and composed in the main by the owners of protected industries. 
Boston has a Home Market Club,“ but no Home Market Club?“ 
will be found in the great West among the farmers who have to sell 
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their corn at from 12 to 18 cents per bushel and their wheat from 40 
to 60 cents per bushel. The principal mission of the ‘‘ Home Market 
Club” is to magnify the importance of our home market, and to try 
to convince the people of the impracticability of increasing our foreign 
trade. 

The protectionists know that an increase of foreign trade means a 
modification of the tariff. They know that the present high-protec- 
tive tariff and a remunerative and profitable foreign trade can not exist 
together. Hence the Home Market Club's hostility to any measure 
looking to an interference with the tariff, or a repeal or modification 
of any of its provisions. In February last Senator SHERMAN addressed 
the Boston Home Market Club, and in the course of his remarks 
said that the annual value of our agricultural productions is over 
$8,000,000,000, and that less than 7 per cent. of the same found a 
market abroad. Though doubtless through inadvertence, these state- 
ments of the Senators are incorrect and calculated to mislead. The 
annual value of our agricultural products is less than $3,500,000,000, 
instead of $8,000,000,000 as the Senator stated, and at least 26 per cent. 
of the farmers’ surplus has to find a market in foreign countries or rot 
in the bins. 

About two-fifths of the farmers’ productions in this country are con- 
sumed by themselves. They and their families comprise about 30,- 
000,000 or one-half our population. The other three-fifths, which is 
$2,100,000,000, constitute the surplus the farmers have to put upon 
the market, of which they sold in foreign markets in 1887 $522,000,000, 
and in the home market $1,577,000,000, which latter amount is only 
three times greater than the amount sold in the foreign market. Iin- 
vite the attention of the farmers and manufacturers to a careful con- 
sideration of the foregoing statements, and call upon them to answer 
whether they are willing to be restricted in a market for their produc- 
tions to 60,000,000 people, or will they demand the right to go with 
their productions into the markets of the world, in which there are 
1,400,000,000 people, and to whose homes and habitations great free 
natural highways have been provided for our commerce? 

Under our tariff system in force for more than twenty-five years last 
past England has monopolized the trade of the American continent out- 
side of the United States. She annually sells to Mexico of ker produc- 
tions more than $750, 000,000, while the United States sell less than $12,- 
000,000, sixty times less than England, whose trade with Mexico alone 
, is almost as large as that of the United States with all foreign nations. 
This condition of things is now existing, and has for a long time past, 
while the products of our farmers have been rotting in the bins, and 
many of our manufacturing establishments are and have been running 
on half time for want of a market for their productions. Is there a 
farmer who desires a continuance of this policy which has reduced him 
to a hewer of wood and drawer of water in the interest of the favored 
few? Hence it is to the interest of both the farmer and manufacturer 
that the tariff should be so modified and readjusted as to encourage 
the increase of our foreign trade, and that the industries and labor of 
the country be relieved from the depression under which they are now 
languishing. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. ROGERS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 6, 1888, 
On the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROGERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted yesterday, as the RECORD shows, against 
the passage of the substitute of the majority of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands for the Senate bill forfeiting certain land grants. The roll- 
call disclosed the fact that no quorum was present, and the House ad- 
journed. To accommodate my friend from Florida, who favored the 
bill, I paired with him, and therefore did not vote on the passage of 
the substitute this morning. Had I voted I should have voted in the 
negative to-day. ` 

On yesterday I voted for the Payson amendment, which forfeited all 
land not coterminous with constructed roads, That amendment I 
believe, after careful examination, to be the law upon the subject of 
forfeitures. My views are fortified by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Schulenberg vs. Harriman (21 Wallace), 
by the opinions of two Attorneys-General of the United States, by the 
repeated action of both Houses of Congress, and by the uniform action of 
the Executive Departments of the Government, including the present 
Administration, notably in the case of the Backbone Railroad in Lou- 
isiana. determined when Mr. Justice Lamar was. Secretary of the In- 
terior, Noone expects the Senate bill as amended by the House to 


pass the Senate or to become law, and I am not willing, in view of these 
facts and where important interests of the people are involved, to sur- 
render my convictions upon a matter of principle unless better reasons 
can be given than have been assigned. 

If this Senate bill, as amended by the House, should become law, 
it will, in my opinion, be an unfortunate piece of legislation. In my 
humble judgment it can only result in endless litigation, widespread 
disturbance of titles long since settled, the retarding of the future de- 
velopment of many sections of the country, where settlements have 
begun on the basis of the law as settled by the courts and the Execu- 
tive Departments of the United States, and the repeated action of Con- 
gress, to the great annoyance of many people, and that no good can 
come of it not obtainable through the Payson amendment, which 
avoided all these objections and accomplished all that the United 
States can now accomplish by forfeitures or otherwise in regard to 
these grants. I have never voted to give a railroad company one acre 
of land. Ihave always been opposed to that policy. Iam ready now, 
as the Payson amendment proposes, to forfeit every acre of ‘‘ unearned 
lands heretofore improvidently granted to railroad corporations by the 
action of the Republican party,’’ as provided in the platform of the 
Democratic party in 1884, and steadily adhered to by it ever since. 

I regard it as unwise that we should defeat the forfeiture of the un- 
earned lands, as contemplated by the Payson amendment, which we all 
agree can be done and should be done, by a fruitless effort to do what 
we can not do, and never have done in a single instance in the history 
of this land-forfeiture legislation. If these unearned lands be not for- 
feited by this Congress, another Congress will find many of these roads 
constructed, and the lands now forfeitable will have become non-for- 
feitable, and the people’s rights forever gone. These being my con- 
victions, my duty as a legislator impels me to vote against the substi- 
tute offered by the Committee on Public Lands for the Senate bill, and 
to express the hope that when this bill goes into conference its conferees 
will recede, and thereby secure the immediate forfeiture of all the for- 
feitable lands now, while we may, and before the power to do so shall 
be lost by the construction of the roads. 

My duty is made doubly clear, because the third section of the Pay- 
son amendment reserves the right to forfeit hereafter the lands which 
are coterminous with the constructed roads. If that can be done at all 
itcan bedone hereafter, and hence there is no sound legislative or busi- 
ness reason for not adopting the Payson amendment now and dealing 
with the other question, ifit shall be decided that we can do so, here- 
after, when we shall run no risk of losing the lands covered by the Pay- 
son amendment. 


Forfeiture of Lands Granted to Railroads. 
“REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888, y : 
bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofi urpose 
cae of aiding 20 the construction of X Oe ae — —.— 

Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is without doubt need of legislation on the 
subject of forfeiting 8 publie lands that have at different times 
heretofore been made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads. 

Having served in the Forty-ninth Congress and also in the present 
Congress on the Committee on Public Lands, itis a subject to which I 
have given some considerable study. 

I was present when the committee considered and discussed the 
present bill, but was unavoidably absent when the were made. 
Whilst I favor legislation on the subject the proposed bill of the majority 
is not satisfactory tome. The bill offered by the minority, Mr. PAYSON 
and others, is a better measure although not perfect, and I will vote for 
it as the matter is now presented. I wish to say that no matter which 
bill may be adopted by this House, on final passage I will vote for it. 
Not because I think the bill proposed by the majority of the committee 
is what it should be, but in order that the subject may go to a confer- 
ence committee. 

If the matter goes to a conference committee I would expect a more 
satisfactory measure, and in any event we would have opportunity to 
yote upon it again. 

Some of the land grants were improvidently made, and have been 
the cause of large bodies of public lands passing into the hands of a few 
parties. They have not tended to an occupancy of the lands by actual 
settlers. They were all severally made on condition that certain pub- 
lie works should be made and completed. In all cases where there has 
been no substantial compliance with the conditions we should now 
avail ourselves of the provisions in the granting acts and reclaim the 
lands for the Government. 

Some of the companies have done little or nothing toward the works 
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in aid of which the lands were given. In such clear cases we should 
at once forfeit all. Others have partly built their lines and we can 
readily make a division of the grants. Iam opposed to the proposi- 
tion, even if we have the power, to forfeit lands where the roads are 
now actually completed as required by the granting acts, even if partly 
completed out of time. 

But, as I understand the decisions of the United States courts, Con- 
gress has now no power to forfeit grants where the roads have been 
completed, even out of time, and inspected and accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. For this reason I can see no use of discussing extreme meas- 
ures, such as have been proposed. 

There are rights of third parties in all these causes that should be 
carefully guarded. The railroad companies have sold lands to inno- 
cent purchasers who have settled upon them and improved them, be- 
lieving the company could make good title. I can see no justice or 
policy in forfeiting such lands; especially as the Government would 
allow 160 acres to be taken free as homesteads as soon as it would re- 
cover the land. 

In all such cases the gr of actual settlers should be carefully 

ed, and I am satisfied there are many cases of purchasers in good 

ith who are not settlers who deserve consideration. I consider this 

only in line with the policy of preserving our public lands for actual 

settlers and treating with the greatest liberality all citizens who im- 
prove them for homes. 

In our desire to recover lands for the people we should always bear 
in mind that it is best policy to deal justly with all, and I would ap- 
ply this alike to the companies to which the grants were made as well 
as innocent purchasers and actual settlers. One thing more: I consider 
it important that we should pass some bill this session. Delay loses 
the power of Congress to forfeit lands, A moderate, reasonable bill, 
such as should have been passed in the Forty-ninth Congress, would 
have saved several millions of acres of land to the Government that are 
to-day beyond our reach. Next session we will have less power than 
now. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 7, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If our Constitution grants the power to Jay and col- 
lect taxes on imports for the sole and direct purpose of aiding and en- 
couraging private and individual enterprise, and such power is only 
limited by legislative discretion, as is claimed by our Republican friends, 
then indeed does it fail to protect the people from the most dangerous 
power that ever tempted human ambition. But we deny the existence 
of any such power. ‘The first clause of the eighth section of the Con- 
stitution declares that the Congress shall have the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. It 
has never been claimed that the power in question existed or could be 
exercised under this clause, inasmuch as the Constitution is one of lim- 
ited and enumerated powers, and none of them can be rightfully exer- 
cised beyond the scope of the objects specified in those powers. But 
our Republican friends maintain that Congress have constitutional au- 
thority to regulate commerce for the purpose of aiding and encourag- 
ing private and individual enterprise. 

Now, does any one believe that if the framers of the Constitution 
had intended that Congress should exercise such power, they would 
have withheld an express grant of such power, when in the convention 
an attempt was made to introduce into the Constitution a power to 
enco manufactures? And is it reasonable to presume that the 
framers of the Constitution, after withholding an express grantof such 
power, could have intended that such power existed by construction, 
or implication, in that clause of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations andamong the States, 
a subject so remote from and foreign to that of regulating manufact- 
ures? The truth is, power to tax the whole community for the private 
benefit of a few has no warrant in the Constitution, and it has no other 
foundation for its exercise than that dangerous plea of necessity, a plea 
which recognizes necessity as the measure of the power of the Consti- 
tution, and those who exercise the power as the judges of the necessity— 
a principle antagonistic to free government and the rights and privileges 
of the people; a prineiple that through all the ages has made the gov 
ernment the master and the people the subjects. 

The tendency of power has ever been to overleap the limitation placed 
upon it and intrench upon the reserved rights ofthe people. Our Gov- 


ernment was formed by the people. They are the creators; the Goy- 
ernment is the creature. All governmental power is derived from the 
people, and is held in trust for the sole use and benefit of the people; 
and so long as their public servants, in the execution of this public 
trust, obey the limitations placed upon power, so long will the liberties 
of the people be secure and nolonger. Itis tothe abuse of power that 
the downfall of every free government is traceable. It is in the main 
by the aid of legislation that about five thousand men have heaped up 
wealth in their own hands amounting to 520,000, 000,000, half the en- 
tire wealth of a nation of 60,000,000 people. This vast wealth could 
not have been thus massed into the hands of so few without govern- 
mental aids; yet in the name of labor, much of this wealth is still 
clamoring for governmental protection and aid in their individual en- 
terprises, which can only be given at the expense of the great body of 
the people. The old maxim that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty“ should admonish the people that they are the guardians and 
custodians of their own liberties, and that nothing more seriously 
menaces those liberties than the permission and exercise of unwarranted 
power which alone their vigilance can avert. 


Irrigation of the Arid Region of the United States. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH K. TOOLE, 


OF MONTANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10540) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TOOLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The statesmen of this day and generation, with 
commendable zeal and variability, are engaged in the solution of the 
important problem of how to prevent an accumulation of a surplus in 
the Treasury beyond the amount necessary for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government without impairing our home industries and 
without injuriously affecting American labor. The proper solution of 
the problem is of the highest concern to this Republic. There is a 
wide divergence between the two great political parties upon this ques- 
tion, with no possibility of an agreement before another election. 

Holding this view and desiring to mitigate in some degree an exist- 
ing evil, as well as to pone and encourage a well-considered scheme, I 
venture to bring to the attention of the House a meritorious and alto- 
gether feasible plan of disposing of a considerable amount of the money 
already accumulated in the Treasury, and by which new life and pros- 
perity will be infused into a section of our common country hitherto 
largely neglected. I refer toasystem of governmental irrigation in the 
Territories of the United States by means of dams and reservoirs, whereby. 
the 1,000,000 square miles of land now absolutely sterile and worthless 
and which needs only water to be rendered productive will be reclaimed 
for the use of the citizen. Many of you, indeed I may say all of you, 
with a few exceptions, come from localities where the rainfall is suffi- 
cient to secure the growth of crops without irrigation, and I think for 
this reason I may fairly infer that the subject is not a familiar one to 
you. The amendment proposed by me and just sent to the Clerk’s 
desk, is intended to give to the Director of the Geological Survey a com- 
paratively small amount of money with which to initiate the enter- 
prise, and is as follows: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid on of the 
United States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irriga- 
ble lands in such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and 
other hydraulic works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for 
irrigation, and to make the necessary maps, including the pay of employés in 
field and in office, the cost of all instruments, apparatus, and materials, and all 
other necessary expenses connected therewith, the work to be performed by 
the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
sum of $250,000. 


I beg the indulgence of the House while I read an extract from an 
interesting pamphlet published by Mr. Charles D. Parton, late com- 
missioner of the United States in Asia, upon the subject we are now 
considering. What he says of California, Arizona, and Mexico is true 
of a large part of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Dakota. 


Irrigation existed in Egypt before the pyramids were erected. It has fed the 
millions of Asia since tue creation of the world. It nurtured Rome into exist- 
ence, and was practiced in America before Columbus discovered the New 
World, and yet the people of the United States east of the Mississippi River 
know but little about it and care less. 

The Moors introduced irrigation into Spain, and the Spaniards imported an 
imperfect system of irrigation into Mexico, Texas, California, eto. The Valley 
of the Nile has yielded its fruitful abundance from irrigated lands for countless 
ages, and Cato wrote learnedly advocating its introduction into Italy; but the 
greatest achievement of modern times has been the improvement of the system 
of irrigation in the East Indies by the British Government of India. Irrigation 
in the East Indies antedates all history; the Great Mogul gave it a grand im- 
petus during the magnificence of his 9 eg 

When the British Goyernment (after Sepoy mutiny) took over the control 
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of more than two hundred and fifty millions of subjects in India, the first duty 
of statesmanship was to provide labor and food forthe people, and this has been 

accomplished by the extension of a system of irrigating canals heaps Severn in 

the world. Famine in India is rendered impossible, as long as the alayas 

give their melted snows to fructify the Indian valleys. The ges Canal, with 
ts branches, is 3,500 miles long. 

Among other duties in the service of the Government of the United States, it 
wasa pleasure, nearly twenty years ago, to investigate and report upon the 
system of iy ON throughout Asia; and in this service I learned much in 
Japan, China, India, Persia, Arabia, and Egypt; and su uently observed 
much on the subject in Italy and Spain. In California, as early as 1850, it t- 
ified a youthful curiosity to follow the irrigating ditches which those primitive 
ye had made, and subsequently the grand irrigating canals in Arizona and 

Northern Mexico excited a 2 interest in a lost and perished race, who have 
left little or no other evidence of their existence upon earth. 
It was my fortune, or misfortune, to traverse the Rio Grande nearly a third 
of a century ago, where I found a thriftless, lazy class of poopie basking in the 
opulence of eternal sunshine, and deriving their meager subsistence from the 
richest soil in the world by the most primitive methodsof agriculture, and when 
T left the Rio Grande in May last there was scarcely a perceptible improvement 
in agriculture. The people are too lazy to turn over in bed; and with a soil 
that will produce onions, emitting no more smell than aturnip, I willsolemnly 
swear they were importing onions from Spain. 

While the people of California have built an empire on the Pacific which is 
the admiration of the world, and the great West goes marching on, the people 
on the Rio Grande plow with a stick, dig fuel with a hoe, and cut hay with 
an ax. They irrigate nothing but their throats. In fact, since enterprising peo- 
ple have built railroads to their doors, they have ceased producing anything 
and importeverything. The advance in real estate enables them to occupy a 
fundamental position—waiting for strangers to come along and buy lots. The 
grapes of the Rio Grande are of adifferent quality and flavor from those grown 
elsewhere, and what little wine they make is consumed with avidity in the 
valley. They have ceased to grow wheat,and importfiour. (They used to sell 
flour to the Government at 12} cents per pound.) 

WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE! AND NOT A DROP TO IRRIGATE, 

The greatest pı uisite to success in agriculture, fruit raising, etc.,in the 
Western States and Territories is water. A constant and abundant supply of 
water is the true key to Western progress and development. In nearly all of 
that country the rainfall is totally insufficient, and not to be relied upon; hence 
Western people have been forced to study the problem of irrigation. e 
poen forced to look into this question, we naturally try to trace up its origin an 

‘ory. 

The system found in California and in this country has been bequeathed tous 
by Mexico, and was inherited by them from Spain. Looking further back, we 
find that it was one among the many good gifts which the Moors gave to Spain 
when they overran that country in the eighth century. Whether the Moors ob- 
tained it direct from the Arabs, or took it from the Egyptians, we are unable 
to determine at this late day. ut in inquiring after its still more ancient or- 
igin and source, we must not stop this side of the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. If we start here, in the dim and shadowy 1 — of antiquity, beyond 
which even tradition becomes unintelligible, we will find that, with few excep- 
tions, the highest types of civilization and the brightest examples of progress 
soa prosperity have been located, ed, and nurtured by systems of irriga- 

ion. 

ANCIENT IRRIGATION. 


The glory, grandeur, and wealth of royal Babylon, of Nineveh, Thebes, Bag- 
dad, Cairo, and Memphis, around which, as common centers, the civilization of 
great —— of time ung and radiated, were all attributable to and dependent 

e cultural perfection Se them, and made possible by irri- 
gation. e might go further and say that it has been the support and suste- 
nance of the civilized world Jang anor the cessation of Romansway. Fornone 
will fail to recognize that the e country alone supported what was known 
as the Roman world, and that Egypt was also ed asthe granary of the 
empire. The Egyptian people were overthrown and vanished, but their system 
of irrigation survived and gave sustenance to civilization, and remained intact 
throughout all the vicissitudes and changes. If anything, irrigation was better 
in the days of Semiramis than in the days of Boabdil, although, like the other 
concomitants of the beautiful Alhambra, orchards, vinexards, and meadows, as 
then seen ‘along the banks of the Guadalquiver,speak of a 7 develop- 
ment, both m: ial and intellectual. The Moors obtained from their Arab 
p nitors a taste for astronomy and some inclination towards practical 

ematics, and to some extent we find applied mathematics in its crude state 
assisting in making rtions of their country bloom and blossom as the 
rose by the ingenious devices which the Moors had of supplying water to the 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and beautiful meadows which dotted old Hispa- 
nia during their occupancy. 

It is a fact which can not be controverted that after the reconquest of Spain 
and the 3 of the Moriscoes Spain began to decline. The splendid 
schools of Granada and the numerous manufactories of Valencia and other 
places ually faded away and left Spain without any support save that 
which she gathered by the sword, for she had neglected almost entirely her ir- 
rigation system; and the apology for one which we have, and which was found 
in California when that was acquired, is the system handed down by the 
D N of those Spaniards who vanquished and expelled the Moriscoes from 

PROGRESS REQUIRED. 

It is my purpose now to show the inadequacy of this dn and the present 
results oft, as compared with the capabilities and possibilities of a new system 
which the 5 American demands and will have. We have touched 
but very briefly = itsantiquity, for the reason that four-fifths, we mighteven 
oor, nine-tenths, of English. g people are practically unacquainted with 
this system. Their civilization, comparatively speaking, is in its infancy ; it is 
still jejune, and has grown up in a climate of moisture and lar rainfall, 
and operating upon what might be termed virgin soil, and until recently the 

ople of the United States had no necessity of irrigation, But times are chang- 

ng and the time will come when four-fifths of the population of America may 
be dependent apon irrigation in their agricultural * Then, we say, we 
will do well to look into this question, and when the American idea once takes 
hold of it systems new and prolific will evolve wonderful results. 

Having brought the er down to the consideration of this point, we make 
the broad statement that the results of irrigation in California, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico show, in a large majority of instances, an increase of 
100 per cent. over results dependent upon rainfall alone in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. The history of the West — this statement to be correct. This 
once admitted, then in the valley of the Rio Grande the soil, the climate, and 
the water must cause the reader to stop and investigate with renewed and 
eager interest the conditions and statemants which are placed before them. 


THE AMERICAN NILE. ` 
Our Rio Grande is the American Nile, The similarity is complete—the anal- 
ogy remarkable. The Nile has its source in the interior of Africa, in the lakes 
of Herodotus, of 8 and of Stanley, the Alps of Abyssinia, many of 
which are covered in their winter-time by heavy masses of snow. I 


The lower 
portions of the great plateau are visited during A) by perfect del of rain, 
such as only tropical countries can produce. Te accumulation of these tor- 


rential rains and the 2 the Alpine snows cause the river to rise with 
almost clock-like regularity between the Ist and 5th days of May, and by the 
end of that month it is booming and bank full. The turbid floods go tearing 
their way through rough defiles and deep cajions that fissure a volcanic coun- 
T the formation of which, travelers tell us, is very much like that of Color- 

o, with limestone, granite, and occasional vast trachyte formations predomi- 
nating. The waters become thoroughly charged with a combination of mineral 
in; ients, which contain in themselves all the elements of fertility. When 
the turbid floods reach the t valley of Nubia and Egypt they are ofa slimy 
consistence, and about the beginning of June, just before the annual 88 
time begins in that country, they commence to overflow their banks and sp 
overthe valley lands, which have been in a state of cultivation ever since Abra- 
ham’s time and probably long before. Whatever the crops of the preceding 
year may have abstracted from the soil is more than restored by the abun’ 
dant deposit of fertile mud which the river leaves behind when its period of 
boom is over. The lands are found covered with a crust of stiff slime, con- 
taining lime, potash, chlorides, ammonia, and various other valuable ingredi- 
ents. Into this rich slime the Egyptian fellah casts his seed, and in an in- 
credibly short time, with scarcely any cultivation, and only such subsequent 
and additional irrigation as the reservoirs filled during the river's rise will 
allow, he reaps more than a hundred-fold. No manure is ever applied, but 
the soil is constantly getting richer, and bears at the present day, after a thou- 
sand years of neglect and mismanagement, better crops than in the days of 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 

THE RIO GRANDE. 


High up on the interior plateau of Southern Colorado, in the legendary coun- 
try of San Juan, among wild and heaven-aspiring battlements covered 
with eternal snow, rises the Rio Grande, or as the Spaniards, who must haye 
seen it first some time in May or June, 1538, called it the Brave River of the 
North. It rises in the great porphyritic formation of the San Juan, near Ouray 
and Lake City, and is fed by the immense snow masses that almost constantl: 
cover that inhospitable country. It tears its way out like a young nt, grind- 
ing the rocks to pieces as it along, and becomes surc with their 
mineral constituents, identically the same that the waters of the Nile contain, 
and only adding an immense quantity of aluminoid detritus, which makes it 
muddier even than the Missouri itself. 

The similarity of the chemical constituents of the two kinds of water has 
often been noted by scientific travelers and experts. Both, after being allowed 
to settle, show a liquid of limpid purity, and of remarkably pleasant taste and 
wholesome character. But in their native turbulency both are equally muddy, 
and leave the same thick sediment of slimy mud behind after their waters re- 
cede from an overflow. This takes place with our Rio Grande usually in May 
and June, when the immense snow masses of the San Juan country begin to 
melt. Then the river plays some fantastic pranks, occasionally overflowing 
its banks from foot-hill to foot-hill. 

These amiable eccentricities will have to be curbed when the population of 
the valley becomes denser and more Americanized. Judicious prapping as 
exposed angles, and a general planting of the banks with willows aud Ber- 
muda grass, and the building of the great canal, will prevent overflows except 
by means of the irrigating channels. < 

This annual rise of our Rio Grande begins at the very time when irrigation 
becomes f{necessary—immediately when ready for the plow and the seed. It 
continues during June and July, and usually lasts long enough to tic on to the 
rainy season of July and August. 

The system of ditches is at present badly planned and very inadequate for 
the purpose intended. The acequia madre which supplies Paso del Norte with 
water, is about as good a specimen of an irrigating ditch, planned and executed 
by Mexican labor only, as we can find in the vailey. There is at presentscarcely 
any systematic attempt along the whole course of the river, from the northern 
boun of New Mexico down to where the cafion country below the mouth 
of the Concho River commences to construct suitable dams below the points 
where it is intended to take out acequias, and thus obtain a full head anda 
constant supply of water at a comparatively trifling expense. All these points 
will come to be better understood and executed after awhile, when a pushing 
and energetic American population occupies the valley and converts its fertile 
but now unused lands into vineyards and orchards, 

The construction of a t irrigating canal, such as is in contemplation at 
the present time, demands ‘naturally a large outlay of labor and material, To 
repay this outlay, all the waters so taken out must be used to advantage, and 

tracts of land must thus become dependent upon the one great canal, No 
single farmer, and no single neighborhood, can undertake such a task. 


Much has been written of great value upon the subject of irrigation, 
which I would like to present but which I reserve for a future occa- 
sion when it shall be discussed as an independent proposition, but 
enough has been shown to demonstrate the absolute certainty of pro- 
lific crops aided by the proposed system of irrigation. They are not 
dependent upon nor subject to the vicissitudes of rainfall. The fear 
of droughts does not alarm the farmer nor lessen his faith in the quan- 
tity or quality of his crops. 

The water used for irrigation is living water, coming from the mount- 
ains and plateaus freighted with the richest fertilizing materials de- 
rived from decaying vegetation and the soils of the upper region, which 
are spread by the water used in irrigation over the cultivated lands, 
Observation and experience has demonstrated in the Western States 
and Territories that all lands upon which water can be supplied by ar- 
tificial means are capable of being reduced to the highest state of cul- 
tivation, so far as the cereals are concerned, and as hefore suggested, 
enjoy complete immunity from the vicissitudes of scant or excessive 
rainfall. The opinion is fast gaining ground that too much attention 
has heretofore been paid to the chemical composition of soils, and too 
little to those physical conditions by which moisture and air are sup- 
plied to the roots of vegetation. 

While the West has contributed largely in building up the enormous 
surplus now in the Treasury and bas received very slight correspond- 
ing benefits in the way of public expenditures, I donot wish to be un- 
derstood as invoking Governmental aid ou that account ox as a bounty 
or gratuity. It is not the section but the subject to be fostered and 
encouraged. Agriculture lies at the foundation of our national pros- 
perity and is justly entitled to a fair share of the fostering care of the 
Government. Other industries are fostered and encouraged. Agri- 
culture should be stimulated and promoted. 

After all your golden dreams 
of fountains and golden streams, 
The sweat of patient labor seems 

The true Pactolian water, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, above and beyond these considerations is the 
important fact that the system proposed will return in the years to 
come, when a surplus may be needed, a large revenue to the Govern- 
ment by the increased value of lands now non-productive and worth- 
less and still a part of the public domain, and without which the cit- 
izens and the Government are alike the sufferers. It is estimated by 
Mr. Powell, of the Geological Survey, that the extent of the region in 
which agriculture depends on irrigation is about 1,300,000 square miles, 
We are informed by him that the general survey, topographic and geo- 
logic, to serve as a basis for theclassification of the public lands, is being 
made by the Geological Survey with such rate of progress as appropri- 
ations permit; but that gentleman insists that for the proper discrim- 
ination of irrigable from pasturage lands requires such careful consid- 
eration of details that special local surveys are needed for this purpose. 

Perhaps there is no person in this country so well fitted by educa- 
tion and special training to speak upon this question and its inestima- 
ble benefits to this country as Professor Powell. I quote what he has 
recently said in a report made by him on the 3d of May last to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with a firm conviction that he has underesti- 
mated rather than overestimated the results to follow from a system 
of governmental irrigations by the means proposed: 

As estimated above, the area of the arid region is about 1,300,000 square miles. 
Of this, about one-fifth iş too or too elevated to admit of cultivation un- 
der any condition of likely to arise for acenturytocome. Asmailer 
fraction consists of playas, or drainless desert plains, so flat that it is impossible 
to wash the salts from their soils. There remain about1,000,000 square miles of 
Jand which need only water to be rendered productive. Atthe minimum price 
of public land, $1.25 per acre, a price greater than its value for pasturage, this 
land has a valuation of 8800. 000, 000; at $30 acre, a moderate estimate of its 
value when irrigated, it would be worth $19,200,000,000, For the irrigation of 
this area we have the annual precipitation upon 1,300,000 square miles of mount- 
ain, valley, and plain. This ranges from 5 inches or less on the driest plains to 
30 inches on the mountains, and even 75 to 100 inches on the highest ks, and 
the average for the whole region is not far from 15 inches. If all this could be 
applied to the land suited by configuration for cultivation, it would afford about 
20 inches of water ann y for the whole area, or nearly double the amount 
which need be applied to crops during the growing season. The water which 
falls in the arid region would therefore fully meet the agricultural needs if only 
it could bestored until the proper season and then conveyed to the proper land, 
Unfortunately, many causes conspire to render impossible the full realization of 
so desirable a result. 

Of the precipitation, which has the form of snow, a large fraction is returned 
to the air by evaporation without going through the process of melting. Of 
that which falls as rain, a large part is received by the soil and evaporated from 
it without gathering in streams, and the only portion of such unconcentrated 
rainfall serviceable for agriculture is that which falls on the farming land dur- 
ing the growing season. Of the water from rain and melted snow which gathers 
in channels and forms streams, only a portion has such relation to arable land 
that it can be utilized; the remainder flows too low or atsuch distance from the 
land as to be beyond the economic limits of conveyance. Moreover,a compar- 
atively small portion of the stream water is furnished during the farming sea- 
son, and that which must be stored in reservoirs in order to utilize it necessa- 
rily suffers material loss by evaporation. * 

nder such adverse conditions it is manifest that only a small portion of the 
fall of the on can be made to serve the farmer, and that there is no solid 
foundation for opinion sometimes expressed that the greater part of our 
arid West will ultimately be reclaimed. In 1880 less than 1 per cent. of its ara- 
ble portion had been supplied with irrigation water, and it is not believed that 
with the most elaborate tion works this can be increased to more than 20 
weent. On the other hand, an estimate based on such data as are available 
eads to the anticipation that when all the larger streams have been brought 
under control, and the storage of water has been carried as far as it may be 
economically, there will be redeemed about 15 per cent, of the region, or 150,000 
square miles, the whole comprehending an area which exceeds one-half of the 
Jand now cultivated in the United States. At $30 per acre this will add 82,880, 
000,000 to the wealth of the nation. 

The establishment of a general system of irrigation on a comprehensive plan 
is of immediate importance, because the agriculture of the arid region, now in 
its infancy, is rapidly developing, and its development without suitable regula- 
tion constanti; volves the use of temporary plans which interfere with and 
obstruct the adoption of those necessary to the fullest utilization of resources, 
The most important cases of interference are those in which a large stream 
traversing the center of a valley receives small affluents from the lateral slopes. 
It is matter of ence that when his wep, is commenced without regula- 

being most ily controlled, are first utilized, and 
to low-lying land adjacent to the stream, In a com- 
pre is land is served by the water of the large stream,and the 
water of the small streams is used on higher-lying land, to which that of the 
large can noteconomically be conveyed. But the utilization of the small streams 
in connection with the low lands creates vested rights which stand in the way 
of subsequent regulation in the interest of the entire district, 

In view of the magnitude of the interests involved, and of the great loss en- 
tailed by delay, the surveys ni as a basis for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation should be pushed with all the rapidity consist- 
ent 1 4 economy in ee r 3 9 — ee eee 8 1 by — 5 
organ jon an ſuipment, an y 2 raining of many of its eng 
neers, to begin this. work efficiently on a limited scale; but if the scale were 
made too great for the first year due economy could not be secured, 


But there is another view of this proposed new departure which I 
am not now prepared to di but which deserves a passing notice, 
It has been confidently asserted and plausibly maintained that the ju- 
dicious construction of reservoirs or a system of reservoirs in the North- 
western States and Territories in the deep cations, while serving to irri- 
gate and reclaim the arid regions of those sections would prevent the 

t overflows in the Mississippi Valley, which annually call for mill- 
ions of dollars from the public It is the vast country drained 
by the Missouri River that contributes to the destruction disaster 
consequent upon these overflows. They occur just at the season of the 
year when the waters thus drawn off into reservoirs are most needed 
for agriculture. I have examined the question enough to have some 
faith in it, and it with sufficient favor to advocate a fair appro- 
priation for its thorough investigation by competent authority. 


From the observations hastily presented I think it is apparent 

First. That agriculture can be promoted and made certain on what 
are now sterile lands and thereby add 50 per cent. to the area of agri- 
cultural lands of the United States. 

Second. That the irrigation and reclamation of this vast domain is 
beyond the possibility of private enterprise and a proper subject for 
governmental control. 2 

Third. That the increase in the value of the arid lands, thus re- 
oe and now worthless, will more than justify the expenditure in- 
voly 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


H ON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 10, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I simply desire to enter my protest against any re- 
duction on the duty on starch. In the first place there is no demand 
for any such reduction. It is merely the whim of the committee. 
Starch was never so cheap as it is now, and I do not know why any 
reduction should be made at this time. ‘The average sale of starch at 
the factories during the past year was not more than 4 cents per pound. 
Whatever was paid beyond this by the consumer was paid to the men 
who handled the starch, and was not received by the manufacturer. 
As a bushel of corn will not yield more than 28 pounds of starch, it is 
readily seen that there can be little or no profit in manufacturing 
starch. The price of corn alone will usually make the starch cost 2 
cents per pound, as corn is usually worth at the place where starch is 
made as much as 56 cents per bushel; and at this price there can be 
but a small profit to the manufacturer, as the plant is expensive and 
insurance rates very high. 

If imported starch were made of corn or were as good as the starch 

made in this country, a reduction of the tariff would not be so impor- 
tant, but imported starch comes from Germany and is made from pota- 
toes, and although it is an inferior starch, it comes in competition with 
starch made of corn and is used as a substitute for it. Its use is de- 
ceptive and will be followed by a loss to innocent parties who will not _ 
know whether starch made of corn orstarch made of potatoes has been 
used. 
There is no business in this country in which the competition has been 
sharper or the prices lower, but if potato-starch is to be admitted at 1 
cent per pound, as is proposed in this bill, potato-starch will be used 
in sugars, candies, and in the other manufactures in which starch made 
of corn is now used, and if you prefer to eat German potatoes rather 
than American corn, vote for this bill. I do not know whether rotten 
potatoes are used in potato-starch or not, but Ido know that only good, 
pure corn can be used in making corn-starch. 

The German papers show that potato-starch is worth in Berlin and 
Hamburg less than 2 cents per pound, and I learn that it can be car- 
ried to New York for 12 cents per hundred, so that potato-starch can 
be laid down in New York, Philadelphia, and in Baltimore at about 
$2 per hundred, and if it is only to pay a duty of 1 cent per pound 
it can be sold in this country at a very little over 3 cents per pound, 
and it will undersell our starch made of corn and will reduce the Ameri- 
can product and destroy at least some of the American factories, The 
extent of this industry shows that it is worthy of all the protection it 
now has, and if the German potato-starch is to take the place of Ameri- 
ean corn-starch the result will be that the value of a great deal of prop- 
erty will be destroyed. 

There is now invested in twenty-four starch factories in the United 
States $10,000,000; and the men who invested this money did so when 
starch had a duty on it of 2 cents per pound; and as they did so with 
this understanding and with this protection, is it fair to them to depre- 
ciate the value of this plant or to destroy this business? Is it fair to 
destroy an industry that furnishes to the farmers a market of 40,000 
bushels of corn per day? Is it fair to the farmer to destroy a yearly 
market for his corn of 12,480,000 bushels? Is it fair to break down an 
industry consuming the yield of corn which can be grown on 480,000 
acres of land, at 26 bushels per acre? 

Is it fair to the farmers to take away from them the employment of 
14,400 men, counting 3 men for every 100 acres of corn? Is it fair to 
cripple an ind that adds to American production 361,920,000 
pounds of starch of the value of $12,476,800? Is it wise to destroy an 
industry that furnishes the farm employment for 14,400 farmers, and 
in the factory 3,500 employés? Is it a commendable thing just now, 
when so many persons are out of employment, to destroy an industry 
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that pays out annually to its employés $1,638,500? Is it wise to de- 
stroy an industry that pays to its employés $1.50 per day, and give the 
employment to German factories where but 60 cents per day are paid? 

This is what is proposed in this bill, and these are the results which 
will most certainly follow. If weare to importstarch instead of man- 
uiacturing it, $12,000,000 and more will go out of the country every 
year, and its value in starch will come in, and we will be made this 
much poorer each year. ‘This much money will be permanently with- 
drawn from the channels of trade and from the business of the country. 

If you make this reduction of 1 cent per pound, as is now proposed, 
and if it reduces the price of starch 1 cent per pound, as is claimed in 
the President's message and by the other side of this House, not a pound 
of starch can be, or will be, made in the United States after this change. 
I happen to know that starch manufacturers are not making money 
now, but have been losing money during the past year. And if the 
price goes down the industry itself will go down. And when the in- 
dustry has been destroyed the price will go up. This is experience and 
history, and I warn you against the change now proposed. 


The Public Domain. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM MOADO O, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888. 


z = hear having zaar conser hare 8 80) to Sate certain 8 

0 or urpose of al im con on o: railroads, an: 
5 and 5 eee 

Mr. McADOO said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I sincerely trust there will be no vote cast on this 
side of the House against the majority report made by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLmaN]. Up to June 8, 1880, the following land 
grants had been made to transcontinental roads alone. The other 
grants are numerous and princely in extent: 
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mer days, where unwholesome, painful surroundings threaten body 
and soul alike, and realize what nearly 200,000,000 of acres of free 
land mean to these toiling, struggling, suffering, landless, and par- 
tially homeless multitudes—what to them and to their children 
born or unborn. Then say, if you can, that this question of the 
public lands is not one of the most important now before the country 
and is not worthy of the best efforts of honest, patriotic men who 
love their kind and are anxious for their country. Oh, but it is,” 
as Shylock says, written in the bond”! I can hear this day, tor- 
rid in its temperature, the cry of pained labor crying ont against 
the iniquitous compact that tears from its worn, wearied and op- 
pressed body with remorseless, cruel talons this pound of flesh. 

I can see little children pale, emaciated, drooping like tender 
flowers in the alleys and slums of the great cities, whose cheeks would 
bloom and whose dulled eyes would sparkle in the breezy health-giv- 
ing prairie of this publicflomain. I can see the father coming back 
to his wretched quarters in the crowded, sickening tenement after a 
-vain quest for employment, sick at heart, when bis strong arm on 
those free acres might have made him free, happy, and independent. 
I see the sewing-women, who only see a small patch of God’s great 
sky from their dingy, deathly, unwholesome, squalid rooms in the 
towering, awful tenements, where they toil, sewing away their lives 
in the never-ending seams of the garments of wealth for such a pit- 
tance as makes vice almost allowable, and I think of these 200,000,000 
acres covered with blossoms and aromatic shrubs and waving 
and surrounded by the wonders of God and the beauty of nature; 
and as I think of these things my heart grows sick, and my wonder 
increases of how blind men can be under popular government to the 
misdoings of those who should be their servants and faithful guard- 
ians. 

I look to Europe and see men, women, and children in Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Germany, France, Russia, and in all Eastern 
countries yy age g famine, nakedness, and oppression and heroically 
struggling for a patch of soil to live. Give us land! cry men and 
women ; Give us land! wail the children, for land is life. The mul- 
titudes, the starving, soon to be exiled multitudes, are beating in 
vain against the cruel walls of the game preserves and princely do- 
mains. The deer and the pheasants, and the rabbits, and even the 
sheep must be preserved, but man must die or emigrate. I see the 
Sant cold, indifferent, selfish, heartless landocracy of these lands, 
irritated by this tumult, coming here to our free land, and, under 
our too indulgent laws, getting enormous estates, the future homes 
of American who will be tenants and not freeholders, which means 
in epic freemen. Add to these principal grants the other great rail- 
ro 


ts. Consider also how this great domain was acquired. 

een Guinea 458, It is to the everlasting glory of the great Democratic party of 
Atlantic and Pacific which I am an humble member that while by the foresight and 
Southern Pacific... 967, 488 | patriotism of Jefferson and his successors, it acquired most of this 
Texas Paeifle . !!... eaten tee aid iaa 18, 000, 000 great 3 it never gave an acre directly by nt to these cor- 
D 3232 Or RS EAP OTE 181 186 412 | porations. the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican Jar 

At that date these companies had constructed sufficient railroad cigbtiand 5 5 ss ae AeA 

, 


to have actually earned under the terms of the gint only 52,246,357 
acres. The rest was either forfeitable or rapidly approaching that 
condition. A prompt and gros policy in Congress would at that 
time have reclaimed over 100,000,000 acres of the land of the people 
of the United States from these corporations. These lands at that date, 
and they have of course been increasing in value ever since, were on 
the average valued at $4.25 per acre. At the above date thesaleofa 
comparatively small portion of these lands, namely, 8,563,627 acres, 
netted them the sum of $36,383,765; and yet people wonder how a few 
men should revel in the possession of imperial fortunes. In Europe 
and America the main beneficiaries of this grant and loan system to 
railroads excite the wonder and envy of mankind. The impover- 
ished, idle, debauched, and utterly ignoble so called nobility of the 
Old World craves entrance into this golden circle. In our own land 
their magnificent establishments rival those of the old feudal sys- 
tem. They receive with open arms the hungry landlords of Europe 
‘as land purchasers in America, regardless of the effect on the future 
of the country at whose expense they have enriched themselves. It 
would be humiliating to speak of their influence on our politics. 
They have intrenched themselves or their followers on the high 
places of the land and debarred a wronged people for successive Cou- 
gresses from getting back at least a portion of their lands or money. 

Look at the effect of this exercise of wealth in public affairs. Boldly 
it pushes its way against independent poverty through conventions 
and polling booths up to legislative halls and executive chambers. 
The union of politics and business has bronght about the union of 
wealth and politics for profit or honor. Under such a system the 
great mass of the poor and thrifty are excluded from participatin 
in government. One hundred and eighty-one million acres of lan 
and over given tocorporations. Giving to each homestead one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, 1,131,790 families of landless people are thus, 
asit were, disinherited. To realize what this means to us, both in an 
economic and political way, go down to the entrance to the great har- 
bor of New York on one of these summer days and see the long pro- 
cession of huge foreign transatlantic steamers coming up that mag- 
nificent bay swarming with immi ts to these shores, 

Where is the outlet for these discontented people? Go in the 
teeming overcrowded precincts of our great cities on these hot sum- 


cratic, was concerned, they declared forfeited 50, 482, 540 acres, and 
under committee amendment to pending bill add to this 54, 323, 996 
acres, These figures and facts make the issue clear and unequivocal. 
I append to this statement the well digested tables of that faithfal 
friend of the people, the honored chairman of the Committee on 


Public Lands, Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana. 
Acres. 
Ceded to the United States by Virginia and other States east of the 
e JJ WAA A TTE 259, 171, 787 

Acquired under Democratic administrations : 

The Lonisiana 8 April 30, 1803. 756, 961, 280 

East and West Florida, February 22, 1819 37, 931, 520 

By treaty from Mexico, February 2, 1448 - 834, 443,520 

By treaty from Mexico, December 50, 18333 29, 142, 400 
Total under Democratic administrations . 1, 158, 478, 720 
Under Whig administration: 

By purchase from Texas, November 25, 1850 61, 892, 489 
Under Republican administration: 

Aldaks, March BO 3008 ooo y 369, 529, 600 
C a eradebascachesnesycunwanvannatwucaences 1, 849, 072, 587 


But, Mr. Speaker, what an extraordinary result followed! Within nine 
afterward grants of public lands to an extent unexampled in the history 


any 
country were made to corporations by the same Congress. 


How does the account 

stand? I have before me a statement from the General Land Office. The grants 

prior to March 4, 1861, are as follows. Let us see the result by comparison. 

wee grants made up to this time for military service and education are as fol- 
WS: 


Military services, Revolutionary war 
Military services, war of 1812 
Military services, war with Mexico, act of 185 
Total for military services 3 68, 123. 
Granted to States and reserved for Territories for school purposes. 67, 893, 919 
ß ĩͤ—.:!. E A n a 1, 165, 520 
—— — 2 9, 600, 000 
........- 136, 783, 061 
Grants made to States prior to March 4, 1861, io aid in constructing 
. 29. 824, 032 
a 165, 607, 093 
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GRANTS AFTER MARCH 4, 1861. 


EO OUI POCREONS x = 
FOE WAQON-TVOANE fo 5 wos e 


Grand total since March 4, 186dꝶß᷑·. . 


It appears, therefore, that while it was not thought proper on February 22, 1862, 
to grant bounty lands to the soldiers of the Union Army on account of its ten- 
dency to land monopoly, yot beginning with July 2, 1862, with a grant of 28,000,400 
acres to the Union Pacific Railroad corporations, Congress within ten years gave 
directly to corporations and to States for corporations 185,666,560 acres of land, a 
territury eight Umes greater than the State of Indiana. All this in ten years! 
While f om the year 1787 down to this day all the grants made by Congress for 
common schools, the foundation of the grandest system of education the world 
has ever seen, including the sixteenth section of every township of the public do- 
main down to the formation of the Territory of Oregon, and the sixteenth and 


thirty-sixth sections in every township of eve 
including also all grants for universities an 
services in all the wars from the Revolution down to the war with Mexico, aggre- 
gate 136,783,061 acres. Add to this all grants to States for railroads and military 
Wagon-roads (none were made to corporations) prior to March 4, 1861, namely, 29,- 
824,032 acres, and the entire aggregate is 165,607,093. This aggregate of 165,007,- 
093 for education. Military internal improvements covers the grants of our entire 
history, except the period covered since the Republican party came into power, 
71 — years only that party gave to corporations and States for corporations 

As to grants prior to March 4, 1861, and subsequent to that date under all par- 
ties, Democratic, Whig, and Republican, to aid in the construction of railroads 
and military wagon- , I submit the following table, prepared at the Genoral 
Land Office. A glance will show the extraordin: contrast between the polic 
of the Democratic party and the Whig party and all other parties on the one han 
and the Republican party on the other in relation to the public land, the most valu- 
able wealth a nation can possess. 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and wagon-roads prior and subsequent to March 4, 1861. 


[Compiled from the oflicial records of the General Land Office.} 


Area 
Estimated certified or 


Date 
Names of companies. State. Mile limits. | of granting | area of entire | patented up 
act. grant.“ to June 30, 
1888. 
Grants to States prior to March 4, 1861. 

A z Acres. Acres, 
Tilinols Central e . snoccccsesenscesscnsoves 2, 595, 053. 00 2, 595, 053. 00 
Mobile and Ohio River 1, 004, 640. 00 787, 130. 29 

F “oe 230, 400. 00 419, 528, 44 
Hannibal and St. Joseph ...-...-...----- 781, 944. 00 603, 186. 34 
Pacific (Southwest branch) 1, 161, 235. 07 1, 161, 164. 51 
Cairo and Fulton 25 1, 178, 411.05 1, 178, 411. 05 
Little Rock and Fort Smith 550, 584. 09 559, 534. 09 
Memphis and Little Rock 438, 646. 00 127, 238. 00 
Burlington and Missouri River. ° 948, 643. 66 888, 934, 08 
Mississippi and Missouri LGhicago, and P 1, 261, 181. 00 697, 461. 68 

Central Air Line [Cedar Rapids and Missouri River]... 1, 298, 739. 00 1, 032, 363. 28 

bugno and Pact. e e e ee 1, 226, 163. 00 1, 155, 956, 54 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf [Pensacola and Florida“). 1, 568, 729. 07 1, 304, 903. 70 
Florida, now Atlantic, Gulf, and West India Transi 200, 183. 28 290, 183, 28 
Alabama and Floridꝶ/ꝓ 4 165, 688. 00 165, 088. 00 

22 ⁵ bap uesses TTT tenes 419, 520. 00 394, 522. 99 
Tenneeere and Cove wns iscccceniccnscccnbe e e e e eee 132, 480. 00 67, 784. 96 
eee . . e 144, 000. 00 ) ES A 
‘Wills Valley and Northeast and Southwestern (now Alabama and Chattanoogn) Bidens 897, 920. 00 649, 676. 98 
Mobile and Girard. g z „ —U— eee 840, 880. 00 504, 145. 86 
Tennessee and Alabama Central [South and North Alabama] . 576, 000. 00 438, 905, 99 
Alabama and Tennessee Rivers (Selma, Rome and Dalton. 481, 920. 00 457, 215. 37 
Bay do Noquet and Marquette (now Marquette, Houghton and On 128, 000. 00 000. 00 
Marquette and Ontonagon.......... 331, 509. 15 262, 446.78 
Ontonagon State Line [Brulé River]. 217, 916. 9, ~.-+---. 
Marquette and State Line, afterwards 360, 000. 00 240, 000, 00 

Lac [Chicago and Northwestern). 

Amboy, Lansing aud Traverse Bay. 1, 052, 469. 19 748, 609. 36 
Grand Rapids and Indiana. 852, 960, 12 852, 960. 12 
Detroit aud Milwaukee 855, 420. 19 30, 998, 75 
Port Huron and Milwaukee. =~ 312, 384. 00 0, 468. 68 
Flint and Pere Marquette „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 586, 828. 72 512, 337. 03 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards Madison and Portage „5 3, 550. 00 115. 88 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards Farm Mortgaye Land Company. .-....-..--.----|.--- 230, 546, 88 228, 661.43 
La Crosse and Milwankee, afterwards West Wisconsin. 297, 654. 32 296, C54. 32 

St. Croix and Lake Superior, now Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha: 
Main Ine SS AcE Cae eae 495, 047, 24 495, 047. 24 
Bapsfield Brauch . oeseseceseseensen 319, 902. 89 319, 902. 89 
Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac [Shieago and Northwestern]. 565, 575. 76 545, 575. 76 
Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas (now Vicksburg, Shreveport an 610, 880, 00 353. 212. 68 
New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western = 840. 00 51, 452. 03 
Southern [Vicksbarg and Meridian] . . 800. 00 198, 028, 41 
Gulf and Ship Islan -p eee 
Minnesota and Pacific, afterwards St. Paul and Pacifie .......... 183. 37 750, 627. 68 
Minnesota and Pacific she Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 000. 00 388, 223. 09 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley (St. Paul and Sioux City 000, 00 688, 133. 11 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley [Minnesota Central 041. 80 107, 823. 97 
EV ARUN BNE . œ ˙iiNNNDiNſN2iimini ðx ]ðV2 d ð ß . E 000. 00 1, 006, 072. 39 
Mouth Minne ayeac a tecacscsecncutccncsdqncwcuscpepesvacucucecusocwesdcemeanteerins sr 619. 45 59, 619.45 
920.25 | 23, 105, 467. 98 
000. 00 69, 104. 95 
000. 00 2, 934, 522. 88 
000. 00 712, 895. 18 
AT 2 . res 000. 00 462, 573. 24 
Portage, Winnebago and Lake Superior, Wisconsin Central. — 800, 000. 00 785, 15 63 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards West Wisconsin, now Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 624, 843. 21 478, 821. 03 

neapolis and Omaha. 
St. Croix and Lake Superi 

Maia Vine scx oesca srk AA cick soeu enue SOS TASEEN 291, 799. 26 , 44. 84 
E 2555 T a A A r AAA 144, 399. 51 142, 692. 24 
Lako Superior and Mississi 920, 000. CO 581. 00 
Baar 524, 800. 00 Bal, 852. 88 
McG E 1, 536, 000. 00 B24, 014. 07 
Grand kar ids and Indiana 852, 960. 00 900. 12 
ae as —— and — Tite Maer pe TR 555 404, 000. 00 458, 755. 41 
Bay uet and Marquette ne! oughton an tonagon)................| Michigan .. do...... Mar, 3, 1805 |...2....... 4444 
n and Untonagon [Margu Houghton and Ontonagon).... 221, 006, 10 164, 964. 52 
Peninsula (Chicago and Northwestern]. (See Marquette and State Line). 240, 000. 00 207, 130. 24 
Minnesota and Pacific, afterwards St. Paul and Paci 590, 000. 00 258, 815. 39 
22 2 — — —— 499, 455. 58 500, 418.45 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley [Minnesota Central 257, 361, 20 71, 882. 65 


* The figures of this column are approximately correct, being based on the estimate of the annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1875. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and wagon-roads, eto. Continued. 
Estimated certified or 
Names of companies. State. patented up 
to June 30, 
1888. 
Grants to States subsequent to March 4, 1861—Continued. 4 
cres. 
Winona and St. Peter's 5 5 e 3 670, 714. 92 
S8 A A/ ²˙· ꝛ˙¹¹ww ĩ A 454, 562. 38 
Hastings, Minnesota and Red River of the North, now Hastings and Dakota 312, 770. 77 
2 3 — —— RE A ES ST E E ee oe 5 k 11, 360, 307. 57 
Grants to corporations subsequent to March 4, 1861. 
6 „ 9 ö e -ass 2, 616, 258.03 
Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western: 
Denver Pacific...... „„ —— — ercrccencccncces|savececwesececes 20 . 164. 721. 51 
Kansas Paciflo. FAR A TA T A TE E E a OEA P NER ¥ 963, 714. 02 
Central Pacific and Western July 2.1864 1, 8 75 aed 
Hannibal and St. Joseph [Union Pacific, Central Branch 42 do 218, 250. 08 
Mloux Clty-and Pasihe <2. secon scnvocecudccaucpeceeesees 60, 060. 00 41, 398, 23 
Barlington and Missouri River 441, 600. 00 2, 373, 290. 77 
North Faelle ee ee 000. 0%, 00 1, 037, 359. 21 
California and Oregon [Central Pacific] 500, 000. 00 1, 362, 423. 61 
Oregon Central [Oregon and 50u, 000. 00 322, 062. 40 
Atlantic and Pacific. 000, 000. 00 959, 206. 87 
„5 200 000.00 |... 
un „ . 014... ee 
Southern Pacific, branch line Se 520, 000. 00 187, 719, 65 
New Orleans, Baton z NÿMꝓꝶęSH̃w d 800, 000. 00 679, 287. 64 
. P S OEE EOAR x $ do 18, 000, 000. 000 
Stoekicn ‘antl Comperopouss e . soassa ....-.| 10 and 20........] Mar. 2, 1867 | 320,000.00 ——— 
%S TT Ssusse kedas „„ „ ccc . 13, 454, 111. 02 
Land grants made by Congress in aid of the construction of military wagon- roads prior and subsequent to March 4, 1861 
Area 
certified or 
Route of road. of granting | area of entire | patented up 
to June 30, 
1888. 
Grants for wagon-roads prior to March 4, 1861. 5 
ores. 3 
From the Lower Rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie to the western boundary of the | Ohio „2j: Feb. 28, 1823 49.177. 45 
Connecticut reserve. 
Prom Colnim bus to Bangupicy o5o- ce sce es cqreseespccdscnscevshacecosuasuneweudewowesssctecs-O0 aawnsccus|rescessenduontsess Mar. 2,1827 31, 596. 09 31, 596. 09 
From Lake Michigan, via Indianapolis, to some convenient point on the Ohio River... Indiana Ome section per do 170, 550. 24 170, 580. 24 
e. 
Total grants: prior to 1881... sees ence e e ee ERE ESS Ree 3 251. 353. 78 251, 353. 78 


From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Mich., to Green Bay, Wis LT bathe RNAS Mar. 3, 1863 221, 013. 36 
—ͤ—ͤbp— eee earn ee cena meee ee —[— — 2 A EFF ERE TETTA 
From Saginaw to the Straits of Mackinaw w -| Michigan 5...) cccsscseceesssea- June 20, 1864 
From Grand Rapids to the Straits of Mackinaw.. (een ee eae 
From Wausau to Lake Superior „„ „ er Wisconsin June 25, 1864 
2 gee City, Oregon, to the eastern boundary of State [Oregon Central military | Oregon .......|......------------ July 2, 1864 
* 


at Dec. 26, 1866 
From Corvallis to Saguna Bay July 4,1866 76, 888. 98 98 
From Albany, O PFR A July 5, 1866 548, 749. 53 548, 749. 53 
cade Mountain]. 
From Dalles City to Fort Boisé Feb. 25, 1867 126, 910. 23 
From Coos Bay to Roseburgh..-...........----- — Wadena panes 25 5 E Bees May 3, 1869 104, 000. 01 
Total grants subsequent to 1861........ F J7JJ%%%%%%àoͤdͤwdddüſͥõͥũ ] V] — 8 8 . 1.752. 730. 74 
e inc ca cees cuicccnscncnsncancastacesesvencnsecs sesnewseeceude | F 3 2, 781, 733. 62 ~~ 2, 034, 084. 52 


* The figures of this column are approximatly correct, being based on the estimate of the annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1875. 


‘Recapitulationt of land grants made by Congress to States and corporations for railroads and wagon-road purposes prior and subsequent to March 4, 1861. 


. Grants. 


Prior to March 4, 1861. 


TO STATES. 


Grants fer railroad purposes. 470, 920. 25 105, 467. 98 
Grants for wagon-road purposes bs 251. 353. 78 2 251. 254.78 
CJ ⁵Ä“ T...... esate T S 8 Sere 30, 722, 274. 03 | 23, 356, 821.76 
—————— ees] 
[N> grants to corporations were made by Congress during the above period.] | 
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Recapitulation of land grants made by Congress to States and corporations for railroads and wagon-road purposes, ete.—Continued, 


Grants. 


Subsequent to March 4, 1861. 


Grants for railroad purposcsͤpfꝛͥ: 4 „%ũ: 


Grants for wagon-road purposes 


a r 

TO CORPORATIONS. 
Grants for railroad purpo cczzzz·lꝑ Ei „6 
Wel e 
Excess in acres of grants to States and corporations subsequent to March 4, 1861.. 


Acreage certi- 
fied or pat- 
ented. 


13, 143, 098. 31 


13, 454, 111.02 
183, 949,910.53 20 597, 209. 33 


158, 227, 675, 50 | 3, 240, 287. 57 


I appeal to this side of the Chamber. With this glorious record 
before you, no gentleman on this side of this aisle at least can or will 
falter. We are the party of the whole people and they look to us to 
save them from corporate rapacity. As men and Democrats let us 
stand by the banner of popular rights here and row. Honest men 
on both-sides of the House will unite and this bill will pass. 

These railroad*companies were granted lands for the purpose of 
building roads into an unknown or desert country. r an ex- 
tension of the time in which they were to build their roads, they 
have waited until the e would have justified any company 
in building the roads without one acre of subsidy. Not only, there- 
fore, have they forfeited their legal right, but they have not a sein- 
tilla of equity in their behalf. Ido trust, therefore, as I have said, 
that this side of the Honso will be practically unanimous in favor 
of the majority report. [Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH’ 


HON. JAMES T. JOHNSTON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 10, 1588. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and pares under consideration 
* 


the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I do not propose to confine my discussion to the 
amendment now pending before the committee. There has been a 
very general discussion of this bill, and much valuable time devoted 
toit. Itherefore beg the indulgence of the committee for a short 
time while I give some of the reasons why I shall oppose the passage 
of this measure. First, I want to announce that I am in favor of the 
protection of American labor, believing, as I do, that if brin hap- 

iness and prosperity to the laboring classes of this country. Ihave 
Son greatly am at the course of this debate. 5 

We find men upon the other side of this chamber advocating 
the passage of this bill and assigning very different reasons for vot- 
ing for and supporting the same provisions thereof. To illustrate, 
Mr. MILLS, the chairman of the committee, justifies his course in put- 
ting wool upon the free list by boldly asserting that it is enriching the 
manufacturer at the expense of the people and doing the farmer no 

, and that it is adding an extra cost to the goods worn by the 
aboring man. ey i 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] justifies his 
support of that provision of the bill by boldly asserting that it, the 
tariff, is an injury to the manufacturers of woolen goods, and is 
absolutely forcing establishments of that kind into bankruptcy, and 
both asserting that it willincrease the price of wool. 

Now I can not conceive how both of these gentlemen can be right. 
Ifurther notice t hat the men from the Southern States, who at the 
beginning of this Songen claimed to be protectionists and gave us 
every assurance that they would vote against any measure that at- 
tempted to destroy the protective system of this country, suddenly 
become enthusiastic supporters of the Mills bill, and persistently 
vote against any attempt to amend it. Now this may appear strange 
to one who has not investigated the facts and arrived at the true 
reasons thereof. Upon an examination of the bill, it will be seen 
that the sugar schedule has been changed very materially since the 
bill was originally introduced, leaving the present tariff on sugar at 
68 per cent., ad valorem. 


This, as a matter of course, satisfies the sugar-planter of Louisi 
ana and other Southern States. And if he can get his particular 
interest protected he loses interest in every other industry in the 
country; and that he calls protection. We further find, by the pro- 
visions of this bill, that rice and other necessaries of life that are 
grown in the South are left upon the list at 3 70 rate of duty, aud 
the language of the schedule is so changed as to leave a greater duty 
upon rice than existed under the tariff of 1883. This satisfies the 

ntlemen from South Carolina and Georgia and other Southern 
States, who are interested in the growth of rice, and they suddenly 
forget their professions of protection and become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of this measure. 

It is a very notable fact that when we reach these items in the bill, 
and amendments are offered reducing the tariff one-half, that these 
men, with all the rest of the Democratic members, vote solidly 
against the amendments, and we are left to draw but one conclu- 
sion, that they have formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the absolute free-traders, and that their interests are to be protected 
if they will assist in crippling the industries of the North. 

I shall not charge that this is done for sectional Pores or sec- 
tional reasons, as that is very offensive to some of the gentlemen 
composing the Committee on Ways and Means. But I must confess 
that it is very hard to account for this condition of affairs upon any 
other theory. 

Ihave been an attentive listener to this debate, and I make the as- 
sertion now that if the gentlemen favoring the passage of this bill 
are honest in their assertions they are absolute free-traders. I make 
this assertion because each and every man who has attacked pro: 
tection asserts that a tariff levied upon an article that is Maniak 
ured in this country puts an amount equal to the tariff into the 
pocket of the manufacturer, and increases the price of the manu- 
factured article to that amount, and does not increase the wages of 
the laboring man 1 cent. z 

Now, if this be true, there is butone true way to support the Gov- 
crnment, and that is by levying a revenue tariff upon articles that 
we do not manufacture, or by collecting our revenues by direct taxa- 
tion on the people, and that is fees trata, pure and simple. 

Ishall not take up the time of the committee in refuting the charge 
that a protective tariff does not, by means of internal competition, 
reduce the price of every article we consume that can be success- 
fully manufactured in this country, because every intelligent man 
in the land knows to the contrary. Nor shall I quote statistics to 

rove that the laboring men in this eountry—particularly in the 
Northern States are better paid, better clothed, and live better than 
the laborers of any other nation in the world. To prove the propo- 
sition that they are better paid, you have but to refer to the thou- 
sands of men who have left the Old World and come here to make 
their homes with us. They know, and the laboring men generally 
know, that the assertion that their wages are not higher by reason 
of tariff is not true. 

Now perhaps it is not charitable to accuse the Democratic party of 
being in favor of free-trade, inasmuch as their speakers out of Con- 
gress, in protective districts, assert that they are not. But I will 
submit a few facts, and leave the people to praw their own conclu- 
sions. In the Forty-eighth Congress, where the Democratic party 
had a large majority, the opposing candidates for Speaker before the 
Democratic caucus were the Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a protectionist, and Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, an avowed 
free-trader. Mr, CARLISLE was elected and Mr. RANDALL defeated. 
In the Forty-ninth Congress, Mr. CARLISLE was again elected, 
although Mr. RANDALL, an experienced parliamentarian, was a mem- 
ber of that House. Inthe present Congress the same state of facts exist. 

I will now submit a proposition that in itself may appear sectional, 
but if it does the fault lies with the leaders of the Democratic party 
and not with us. Asis well known, the Committee on Ways and 
Means is considered the leading committee of the House. They have 
the sole power of drafting revenue bills to raise the money upon 
which the Government isto be supported. The chairman of that 
committee, by reason of his position, is assigned to the leadership of 
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the majority. We can well suppose the Speaker selected that com- 
mittee? for the purpose of having a revenue bill drafted, voicing the 
sentiment of the Democratic party, as he understands it. That com- 
mittee is made up as follows: 

Democrats—ROGER Q. MILLS, of Texas; BENTON MCMILLAN, of 
Tennessee; CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas; W. C. P. 
BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky; HENRY G. TURNER, of Georgia; W. 
L. WILSON, of West Virginia; W. L. Scott, of Pennsylvania; WILL- 
IAM D. BYNUM, of Indiana. 

Republicans— WILLIAM D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania; THomas M. 
BROWNE, of Indiana; THOMAS B. REED, of Maine; WILLIAM MCKIN- 
LEY, Jr., of Ohio; JuLius C. BURROWS, of Michigan. 

Eight Democrats and five Republicans. It will be observed that 
six of the Democrats are from Southern States, having no particular 
interest in the manufactures of the country. 

They come from a section where its politicians were schooled under 
the teachings of John C. Calhoun with his free-trade and nullifica- 
tion doctrines. Mr. Mitts, the leader of the House and chairman of 
this committee, is on record as follows: 

when American ships, freighted with 
Pesa T irela again go to sea under the shadow ved amotio of our 
But if that da to come, it must be preceded by a reversal of the 


own flag. 
policy of commercial restriction. 

We must remove, both by legislation and diplomacy, cvery hindering cause 
that prevents the free exchange of the products of our Tabor all the markets 


of the world. We must unfetter every arm and let every muscle strike for the 
highest remuneration for its toil. We must let wealth—the creation of labor— 
grow up in all the homes of our people. Then every industry will spring forward 
at abound, and wealth, prosperity, and power will bless the laad that is dedicated 
to freo men, free labor, and free-trade. 

This is a quotation from a speech made by that. gentleman in the 
Forty-eighth Congress. Again he says: 

Our policy should be to take the smallest amount of tax that we can, by cus- 
toms; and we shonld gradually decrease the amount until our custom taxes come 
alone from non-competing articles entering our custom-houses. 

These quotations will surely convince any candid man that Mr. 
Mills is a free-trader. Now let us see how far we can convict the 
other members of that committee of being in favor of free-trade. 
In the constitution of the so-called Confederate States you will find 
this provision: 

No bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes 
— s from foreign nations be laid, to promote or foster any branch of 

ustry. 


This provision of the Confederate constitution becomes important 
when you consider the fact that a majority of the Democrats upon 
this committee were in the Confederate service. I do not make this 
quotation or allusion for the purpose of stirring up sectional feeling 
or sectional strife; I hope that is buried forever. But I am simple 
enough to believe that if a man will voluntarily enter an army and 
risk his life, and fight to maintain and establish a proposition, that 
he is certainly in earnest and bglieves he is right. And I further 
believe that should he ever be placed in power he will naturally seek 
to enforce his views by legislation. And inasmuch as none of these 
gentlemen have ever confessed that they were wrong in fighting to 
establish the Confederacy, with the constitutional provision above 
quoted, I have the right to infer that they are free-traders to-day ; 
and no man can read the speeches they have made upon this bill with- 

out being convinced that I am justified in making the assertion. 

And we certainly have the right to infer, from the character of this 

bill, that they are 2 to out their views. I have before 

referred to the fact that for the purpose of getting votes they have 
protected the interests of the farmers of their own section. What do 

they seek to do with the farmer of the North? They put his wool 
upon the free list and bring him in direct competition with the cheap 
wools of foreign countries, and urge as a reason therefor that it is raw 
material. While doing that they protect the iron ore of this coun- 
try—pig-iron and coal—which is also raw material. 

This, I boldly charge, is not because they are in favor of it, but 
because it became necessary to appease the Pennsylvania Democrats 
and get their support of this measure. I deny the proposition that 
iron-ore or coal is raw material after it has been mined. The mo- 
ment the miner applies his labor to the mining of these articles they 
become as much a manufactured article as steel rails and are en- 
titled to equal protection. The proposition is equally trae when 
the farmer applies his labor to the raising of his flock, and through 
the long and tedious summer, by his daily toil, the food that 
is to sustain them during the cold and bleak winter. Day after day 
he feeds them, sheltering them from the cold and bleak winds, and 
by his watchful care protecting them fromthe ravages of their invete- 
rate enemy, the dog. Then, when the spring day comes, and he 
shears the wool and prepares it for the masket, it is as much a manu- 
factured article, and an article for protection, as the sugar and rice 
raised by the planters of the South. 

Now as an offset for this, they give the farmer, as they say, free 
lumber and free salt. So far as the free lumber is concerned, the 
tax is but light and it does not affect the farmers ef my distriet, and 
is no compensation for the loss of their tariff on wool. Besides, we 
have abundant forests of our own. As to the question of free salt, 
it is an absolute insult to an honest farmer to say to him that that is 
æ compensation for his losses. I was amused at the made by 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], in favor of free 


salt. He actually grew poetical in pleading for the poor down-trod- 
den dairymen, that he should have free salt to putin his butter. 
And I must confess that he so played upon my sympathies that I was 
inclined to think that he was right. 

But when I got out from under the infiuence of the gentleman’s 
oratory I proceeded to make a calculation to see where the t in- 
justice was done the dai , and I arrived at this result: It takes 
1 pound of salt to salt 16 pounds of butter; say the butter is worth 
25 cents per pound beforeitis salted. After the salt goesin we have 
17 pounds of marketablearticle. That 17 pounds is still worth 25 cents 
per pound. The salt used cost the dairyman half a cent, or to be lib- 
eral, say 1 cent; he selis his butter for 25 cents per pound, and hasan 
absolute profit of 24 cents upon the pound of salt. Isayto my friend 
that it will take a preat while to bankrupt the dairymen in that way. 

Mr. DUNN. Why not make it all salt, then? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Nevertheless, they still want to put salt upon 
the free list. Let us see how that will appeal to the farmer, whom 
you have robbed of his protection on wool, and how it will compen- 
sate him for his losses. I am informed by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TARSNEY ] that he will to-day sell salt at 30 cents per bar- 
rel, barrel and all. 

Mr. TARSNEY. No; 30 cents for 220 pounds; 9 pounds and 4 
ounces for 1 cent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Nine pounds and 4 ounces for 1 cent. It would 
actually cost 14 or 2 cents to buy all the salt that a man wanted for 
his personal use in a whole year. Out of consideration to the farmer, 
it certainly looks like salt should be placed upon the free list. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 5 

If you think the average farmer is going to be satisfied with this 
you are presuming 3 great deal upon his ignorance; and I say to 
joa now, that when you encounter him in the North you will find 

im an intelligent, reađing, thinking man; and when he realizes 
the faet, which he knows to. be true, that under the free-trade doc- 
trines of the Democratic party in former years he paid $2.80 for the 
same amount of salt that he now purchases for 30 cents will he not 
truly say you are offering him valuable inducements to surrender the 
protection he now has, that induces him year in and year out to look 
after and care for his flocks ? 

What further inducements do yon offer to the farmer? President 
Cleveland in his me: virtually admits that his policy, and the 
policy adopted by this bill, will, to some extent, reduce the wages 
of the laboring man, and attempts to console him by assurances that 
he will have a compensation for that loss in a corresponding rednc- 
tion in the cost of his living. It needs no ar ent to convince the 
average man that the principal cost to the laboring man for the sup- 

rt of himself and family is his bread and meat, the marketing the 
2 raises, and his groceries. 

Now, if his cost of living is to be reduced, if you think you can 
convince the farmer that it won’t cause a corresponding reduction in 
the price of his wheat, his corn, his beef and mutton, in fact every- 
thing he raises on his farm to sell, you greatly underestimate his in- 
telligence. Some one is to be fooled by this argument. But, you 
say that the farmer must ship his surplus wheat abroad and there 
come in competition with the wheat raised by the poorly paid labor 
of the Old World. That is true, and this proposition is also true, and 
the farmer knows it well, that the more mannfactories that are es- 
tablished in this country the more laborers we will employ in carry- 
ing them on, the more of his produce will be consumed at home, and 
the less will have to be shipped abroad; and as supply and demand 
controls the price he will thereby get a better price for what he ships. 

The farmers of my district know well that they have as good agri- 
cultural land as is in the world. They also know tbat the farmers 
of the East make mere money off inferior land than we do in the 
West. The reason is that the farmer of the East has the manufact- 
uring establishments in his midst. He sells his products to support 
the laborers, while the farmer of the West must pay the transporta- 
tion to the East on the surplus he raises. Knowing this they are in 
favor of encouraging manufactories, bringing them to the West, and 
thus save this cost of transportation. 

We have heard a great deal in this debate about trusts, and the 
charge is made and reiterated that the profits made by a tariff for pro- 
tection go into the pockets of the manufacturer and the trust, and 
not to the laboring man. I for one believe that the man who invests 
his money in manufacturing interests should have a reasonable profit 
in return, and that we should protect him in his manufactures, so he 
may be able to pay his employés liberally. It is better for us all. 
I have no fear but that by means of the labor organizations of this 
country the laborer will be able to protect himself against Ihe op- 
pression of the manufacturer, if he is disposed to oppress him. And 
to that end I would encourage these organizations by means of all 
necessary legislation. j 

I would legislate against trusts, and then if the operator is not 
willing to do what is right by the laboring man, I would by neces- 
sary laws, rigidly enforced, compel him to io justice by the men who 


must make every dollar that is produced in this country by honest 
toil. It is a well known fact—admitted by the candid men represent- 
ing the South—that their laborers are not so well paid as in the North. 
they say their labor is not so ogee pr 
y 


And as an excuse for that 


and consequently worth less. This explanation would be en 
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satisfactory were it not for the fact that they resist every effort to 
educate and enlighten their laborers, so they may demand and re- 
ceive better wages. 

When we propose to pass a bill establishing schools in which the 
pect may be educated, under the rules of this House, adopted by 

he majority, the Speaker exercises his one man power and appoints 
a committee that utterly refuses to report to this House the “ Blair 
educational bill,” that is in the interest of all laboring men who are 
unable to school their children. Then when we take the further 
declarations made by these men—or some of them—that they of 
the South would be able to live under a tariff that would starve the 
labor of the North to death, we can but conclude that they are satis- 
fied with their own labor and want to keep it in the condition it now 
is. They are willing to force a measure through this House, the 
tendency of which will be to reduce the labor of the North to an 
equality with their own. 

The difference between the propositions is this: We upon this side 
of the Chamber are in favor of a leveling-up process, while the men 
who prepared and are pressing the Mills bill to afinal vote are in 
favor of a leveling-down process; for the tendency of their measure 
would certainly be to reduce the labor of the North to an equality 
with the poorly-paid labor of the Old World and the negro labor of 
the South to-day. I for one want to see the day come, and that 
speedily, when every man in this broad land, from lake to gulf, and 
from sea to sea, can get honest wages for honest labor. I believe our 

resent protective system will bring this about, and I believe the 

‘ills bill tends in the opposite direction, and I shall therefore oppose 
its sey a 

ere is one other feature of this debate that is exceedingly amus- 
ing and sometimes reaches the point that almost excites the con- 
tempt of a man who is iu favor of honest legislation and fair deal- 
ing. The President in his message—and I mention him first because 
he opened the debate—says, ‘‘it is a condition that confronts us and 
not a theory,” and devotes his entire message to a revision of the 
tariff, basing it upon the ground that it is producing a surplus if 
the Treasury. Now, I understand there can be no surplus in the 
Treasury so long as the Government owes honest debts. I under- 
stand that a man can have no surplus so long as he owes his neigh- 
bor as many or more dollars than he has in his pocket. And I very 
much fear that the President has so acted as to create an apparent 
surplus for the sole purpose of forcing his free-trade notions upon 
the country. 

In the first place his administration refuséd to pay the outstand- 
ing indebiedness of his Government until his own party leaders in 
this House thought it necessary to bring forward a resolution com- 
pelling him to do his duty. All this time he was hoarding the money 
that should have gone to pay honest debts. There was passed 
through the Senate a bill granting liberal compensation to the dis- 
abled and dependent soldiers of the conntry. lt passed this House 
by at least a two-thirds vote. The President, unwilling that this 
surplus should be reduced in that way, saw fit to veto the bill, aud 
returned it with his emphatic disapproval. 

This was in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

We attempted to pass the bill over his veto. Then it was that 
the free-traders of that House came to his rescue, and we were una- 
ble to command the two-thirds majority e baie by the Constitu- 
tion for the passage of the bill. The President, again fearful that 
that surplus might be somewhat reduced, has vetoed bill after bill 
granting pensions to disabled soldiers and to the widows and orphans 
of such as are dead, inorder to maintain this surplus. When he has 
thus acted, and refused to let a former Con apply this surplus 
in the payment of pensions to our soldiers, has he now any right to 
use that surplus as an argument to force free-trade legislation, and 
curtly say that it is a condition that confronts us,” when by his 
unkind acts toward these unfortunate people he has assisted in pro- 
ducing that condition? 

Let us examine further. What condition confronts us to-day ? 

You may turn to the Calendar of this House and you will find upon 
its pages one thousand bills reported from its different committees, 

ng the Government to pay the honest debts she owes to the citi- 
zens in whose behalf these bills have been introduced. Go, if you 
please, to the records of the Committee on War Claims, and there you 
find in the neighborhood of seven thousand bills introduced by mem- 
bers of this House, to pay the debts due our citizens for damages 
done to and property taken during the war, many of them in behalf of 
poor soldiers or their heirs for services honestly rendered. You may 
go to the Committee on Claims, and there you will find upon their 
es thousands of bills introduced in behalf of men who have just 
claims against the Government. 

Many of these men have been knocking at the doors of the Treas- 
ury for twenty years asking that their claims be adjusted. And Con- 
gress after Con your committees have reported that the debts 
were honestly due, but we have assiduously avoided passing the bills 
for their relief. And still the men upon the other side of the Cham- 

ber, who are in favor of this free-trade measure, continually put it 
upon the ground that there is a surplus in the Treasury, when the 
majority of this House, by its own acts has created this surplus by 
refusing to pay the honest debts of the Government and are now using 
it as a pretext to attack our industries. Nor is this all. If you gen- 
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tlemen have the time, and want to inform yourselves as to the true 
“condition,” go to the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House. | 

Examine its records and you will find that there has been intro- 
duced and referred to that committee three thousand five hundred 
aud fifty-five private bills to grant pensions to soldiers who are 
unable to make their proof before the Department. If you will 
prosecute out investigation further you will find that there has 
been one thousand and eighty bills of a similar character introduced 
into the Senate, making a grand total of four thousand six hundred 
and thirty-five such bills introduced in this Congress, asking the 
Government to pay a debt that we honestly owe. Now turn to the 
last report of the Commissioner of Pensions and you will find that 
there is about one hundred and fifty thousand pensioners to-day, 
who are drawing less than $8 per month from this Government; and 
that after they have proved that they have received injuries and 
contracted disabilities in the service of their country. 

There was a bill introduced into the Forty-ninth Congress by my- 
self, and I re-introduced it into this Congress, which, if passed, would 
have placed all of these men on the pension-roll at $3 permonth. It 
provided that all men drawing pensions less than that amount should 
be advanced to $8 per month. Can any conscientious man say that 
a soldier who has received wounds in the service, and contracted dis- 
ease and disability therein, should be cumpelled to take less than $8 
per month for a pension. And still you men stand in the position 
of denying them this just form of legislation while you claim there 
is a sufficient surplus in the Treasury to justify you in your unwar-, 
ranted course in attempting to pass this bill. 

There has also been introduced into this Con and referred to 
that committee one hundred and ninety general pension bills, seek- 
ing to do justice to our soldiers, and you refuse to consider them, 
fearing, I suppose, that it may somewhat reduce the surplus, for it 
would be unjust to insinuate that you are unfriendly to the soldier 
while you make such loud professions of friendship. 

On the &th day of March last a bill passed the Senate with this 
title: “An act granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing for 
pensions to relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors.” That bill was 
reported to this House, and still remains upon our Calendar unacted 
upon. 

It is assumed by the gentlemen who should know what they are 
talking about, that this bill will place upon the pension-rolls one 
handred thousand soldiers, many of whose claims are now pending in 
the Department. It would take every soldier out of the poor-houses 
of the country and place them in a position where they would no 
impe feel that they were paupers. 

ou deny them this right. and still claim there is a surplus in the 
Treasury. Members of this House have introduced eighteen different 
bills providing for the payment of the arrearages of pensions, and on 
the 14th day of May last the Commiftee on Invalid Pensions reported 
House bill 9961 as a substitute for all such bills providing for the 
payment of arrearages of pensions to all soldiers who filed their claims 
prior to the Ist day of July, 1888. 

The introduction of these bills is conclusive evidence that there is 
a widespread feeling among the soldiers that this debt is justly due 
them, and the in uction of the substitute by your committee, and 
their report recommending its passage, is evidence that upon mature 
deliberation they are satisfied that this act of justice should be passed. 
Your committee say in their report that it will tale $250,000,000 to 
pay this honest, just claim, and that it should be paid; and they rep- 
resent a majority of this House. This bill went onto the House Cal- 
endar, an there it remains. The friends of the soldier have been 
more than anxious that this bill should be put upon its passage, and 
have insisted that this bill, with other measures for the relief of the 
soldier, should be considered before the bill under discussion was 
brought to a vote. For you can readily see that if these bills are to 
be passed there is no surplus in the Treasury and no necessity for 
the passage of the Mills bill. On the 2ist day of May last I offered 
the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House has reported House 
bill No. 9961, by Report No. 2120, entitled A bill relating to the arrears of pen- 
sions,” with recommendation that it do pass; and 

Whereas said committee in said report estimate that said bill, if passed, will 
cause the diture of $250,000,000; and 

Whereas all political es profess to be in favor ef granting to the Union 
soldiers of 1861 to 1865 liberal pensions for service rendered; and i 

Whereas on the 9th day January last, House bill No. 3345, granting a pension 
to all such soldiers, was referred to said committeo; and ; 

Whereas it is important that said several propositions should be disposed of be- 
fore any bill is passed materially reducing the revenues of the country: There- 


fe \ 
"Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be discharged from the far- 
ther consideration of said House bill No. 3345. and that said bill, and said bill No. 
9961, re} by said committee, be made a special order for Friday, the 25th day | 
of May, and that the consideration thereof shall continue from day to day un 
they are disposed of. | 
This resolution, asking that these bills should be considered, was, | 
by the ruling of the Speaker, sent to the Committee on Rules, and, 
strange to say, since the introduction of that resolution there has 
never been a report from that committee, although Mr. Cannon, of 
Illinois, representing the minority of the committee, stated public | 
upon this floor that the Republicans composing the minority had, 
gone to the Speaker, who is ex-officio chairman thereof. and requested) 
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that the committee be called together for the purpose of taking ac- 
tion thereon, and further stating that there had been no meeting of 
the committee. 

Fearing that the Speaker, in the multiplicity of duties that are 
crowding upon him, had overlooked the matter, I again, on the 9th 
day of June, offered the following resolution— 

Resolved, That Wednesday, the 13th day of Jane, after the morning hour, be 
set apart for the consideration of Jouse bill No. 9961, granting arrears of pensions 
and providing for the payment thereof; and that the consideration thereof shall 
be continued from day to day uutil the same is disposed of 
which also went to the Committee on Rules, and which has suffered 
the like fata of its predecessor. 

Now, the friends of the Mills bill place themselves in this attitude 
of resisting the consideration of these bills, and they can be prompted 
by but one of two motives. That is, that they are not the friends of 
the soldier, or they propose to deny him his rights until after they 
have placed the Treasury of the country in such a condition that it 
will be impossible to do him justice unless we levy additional taxes 
and thereby ultimately defeat all legislation looking to the giving 
him his rights. You can take whichever horn of the dilemma that 
suits you best. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress there was a proposition introduced 
and reported from the Committee on Rules, providing that whenever 
a bill was introduced granting pensions to soldiers, that it should 
be in order to offer an amendment providing how the revenue should 
be raised to pay the pensions. When that measure was under dis- 
cussion, on the 26th of June 1886, the following took place between 
my colleague from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] and myself. My col- 
league had the floor in support of the measure and the following ap- 
pears from the record of that date: 

Mr. Jonnston, of Indiana. Would it not be just to the soldier to pass the pen- 
= 1 to get him on the pension roll, and then pass the tax bill to raise 

Mr. I think, on the other hand, the Republican Senate, for not carry- 
ing out the pledge and passing the arrears act, has only one excuse, and 
that is, that the House has not raised the money. The pradent, honest thing is 
to always be able to pay before you promise. 

We are now able to pay, and the present tariff will raise the reve- 
nues to discharge this honest obligation of the Government. Still I 
find my colleague working assiduously with these men to reduce the 
revenues so this debt can not be paid, thereby seeking to do by iu- 
rs Sa what he failed to accomplish two years ago by direct leg- 
islation. 

During the war, in order to raise money for its successful prosecn- 
tion, there was a law passed levying a direct tax onthe different 
States. Under that law the people of the States that remained loyal 
paid some $20,000,000. This included some small amounts collected 
trom some States that had been in rebellion, At this session of Con- 
gress the Senate passed a bill to refund this money back to the States 
and the people who had paid it. It came over to this House. Upon 
its passage it was resisted by the members from the seceding States 
by every means known in parliamentary tactics, producing thereby 
the famous deadlock of this Congress. 

Under this bill Indiana would have gotten nearly $1,000,009 as 
her proportion, Still the friends of the Mills bill, by a party caucus, 
postponed the further consideration of the measure, as we have a 
right to infer, for the sole purpose of keeping this money in the Treas- 
ury that they might use it as an argument for their unjust attack 
upon our present protective system. 

ith all of these just demands outstanding against the Govern- 
ment, the men who are pressing this measure bar the doors of the 
Treasury, and are continually harping about the surplus, 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other consideration that causes me to 
look with alarm upon the final p e of this bill. We haveaclass 
of men in this country who forsook their homes, wives, families, and 
friends and went to war to save the life of this nation from the at- 
tacks ot some men who are now attempting to force the passage or 
this measure. It wasa contest in which the life of a nation hung in 
a balance. These men, with bleeding breasts and shattered consti- 
tutions, went down into the very jaws of death and hell itself, to 
save this nation. 

They made it possible for us to have a Government to-day with a 
Treasury; by their bravery they maintained the policy that has put 
this pretended surplusin the Treasury. Itistheirs; they won it by 
their valor. And they now ask that they be treated as well as the 
soldier of the Revolution was; as well as the soldier of the war of 
1812 was; and as well as we have treated the Mexican soldier. If 
the Mexican soldier who fought one year is to go on the pension-roll 
at sixty-two years of age, why should not the Union soldier who 
fought for three years go on the pension-roll now ? 

These brave men at the end of the war agreed that the Confed- 
erate soldier should bere-invested with all of his political rights. 
They by their consent made it possible that many men now occupying 
seats on the other side of this Chamber could do so. We expect but 
little from the men from the North who are favoring and prosime the 
passage of this bill. But we have a right to expect and demand of 
every Confederate soldier, as a partial return for the favor and len- 
iency the Union soldier had shown yon, that you will stand with ns 
and insist that he shall have absolute justice done him before this 
bill passes. Help us do him justice while the Government is able to 


pay. 


Now, sir, I stand here for one, willing at all times to vote for a re- 
duction of the tariff when it can be done without injury to the in- 
dustries of my country. But there are two things I am not willing 
todo. The one is, to degrade the man who by his honest toil makes 
a living for himself and family. I am not willing by my vote to 
transfer the surplus of this country to the laborers and manufact- 
urers of the Old World. 

Secondly. I am not willing, by my vote, to pnt it out of the power 
of the Government to pay the men who, by their bravery and endur- 
ance, made it possible for us to have a Goverament, and a surplus, 
if such we have. And I say now, and challenge successful contra- 
diction, that the man who by his vote seeks to dispose of this sur- 
plas without considering the payment of the honest obligations we 
owe to our country’s defenders is no true friend of the soldier. If 
every dollar of this surplus was paid out in the shape of pensions 
that we admit we honestly owe it would not leave the nation one 
dollar poorer. It would every dollar enter into circulation, and 
would be much more just and more patriotic than the course that has 
been proposed by this administration, that of placing this surplas 
in the national banks and the moneyed corporations of the country 
to be loaned to the people at a high rate of interest, the Government 
exacting no interest from the holders of the fand. 

Upon this proposition I am willing to appeal to my constituents. 
I know they are just. I know them to be honest. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that by no vote of mine will I stab 
the industries of this nation or do my comrades the injastice that 
would follow by the passage of this bill. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, and which passed the 
Senate a few days ago, provides for the forfeiture to the United States of 
all lands heretofore granted to any State or corporation to aid in the 
construction of a railroad lying opposite to and coterminous with the 
portion of any such road not now completed and in operation, for the 
construction or benefit of which lands have been heretofore granted. 

The effect of this bill, if the House concur in it and it becomes law, 
will be to forfeit to the Government and restore to the public domain 
such portions of said grants through which no railroad has been con- 
structed at the date of the passage of the bill. 

The bill reported by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands 
as a substitute for the Senate bill under consideration provides for the 
forfeiture to the Government of all lands heretofore granted by Con- 
gress to any State or any corporation to aid in the construction of a 
railroad, or arailroad and telegraph line, opposite to and coterminous 
with the portions of any such railroad not constructed and completed 
within the time specified in the act making the grant for the construc- 
tion and completion of the whole of such railroad. And if this sub- 
stitute shall become a law it will have the effect to forfeit and restore 
to the public domain that portion of the grants through which no road 
was coustructed until after the period fixed in the granting act for the 
completion of the said railroad. 

The preposition reported and advocated by the minority of the com- 
mittee is in effect the same as the Senate bill and would have the 
effect to forfeit lands only where no road has been constructed and 
completed. 

The amendment proposed to the substitute of the majority of the 
committee by the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. STONE] and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] will have the effect, if concurred 
in, to sochange the substitute that if it shall become a law soamended 
to forfeit all the lands granted to States or corporations for railroads 
where the company failed to complete the whole road within the time 
fixed in the granting act for its completion. 

There certainly can be no objection to the Senate bill so far as it goes, 
but the large majority of this House, as I have reason to believe, think 
the Senate bill does not go far enough. That was the opinion of the 
majority of the committee, and therefore this substitute was reported. 
The two members of the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
STONE] and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], think that 
neither the Senate bill nor the substitute goes far enough, and they 
therefore submit their.amendment. The minority of the committee 
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think that the forfeitire of lands opposite unconstructed portions of 
the roads is all we can get, and they in effect adhere to the Senate bill. 

The House has these three propositions before it, and it may adopt 
any one of them or reject all of them. 

Each of these propositions saves, as it should, to bona fide settlers 
and innocent purchasers their lands, and the right of way to the rail- 
roads and side tracks and depots to the companies. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be admitted that the Government of a great 
nation, nor any branclPof it, can not afford to perform any act that 
would savor of bad faith or that would warrant a suspicion well-founded 
of bad faith with its citizens, but should and must always occupy the 
high ground that an honorable man will assume, where, if he must be 
the arbiter between himself and another, would rather yield a doubt- 
ful point than incur the suspicion of having awarded to himself that 
to which his title was not clear. 

No matter that the Government may have the power, no matter that 
by the strict rules of the common law it may recover, if by any means 
it has become so involved that in equity and good conscience it ought 
not to proceed, or if it is in doubt as to whether it can take hold with 
clean hands, then it should neither handle nor touch the article. 

The American Congress, in every bill that it has passed forfeiting 
lands, has acted on this principle and declined to disturb bona fide 
settlers and innocent purchasers. The complete and absolute good 
faith of the Government must remain untarnished. When this char- 
acter of legislation commenced the construction of a railroad was an 


arduous enterprise, requiring much time and energy, and was always 
encouraged by the people. 

Then the public domain was immense and the leading American 
idea was to have it settled and extend civilization and government as 
rapidly as possible. It was supposed thata settler would prefer to 
have half the amount of land for a homestead with a railroad at his 
door than the full amount without transportation, and the scheme of 
granting half the lands and raising the balance to double price within 
near distance of a line to States in aid of railroad building in order to 
extend means of transportation among frontier settlements, and thus 
accomplish the policy of the Government without loss to the Govern- 
ment or injury to the settler. 

In some localities not on the frontier there were areas of land not 
fertile and far from transportation and that would not likely be occu- 
pied for half a century, and to entice railroads through such regions for 
the benefit of the few inhabitants already there and to induce others 
to go and settle there such grants were made. 

From 1850, commencing with the Illinois Central Railroad, to 1857 
grants were made to thirteen States for the construction of about forty- 
seven railroads, and if my colleague on the committee [Mr. STONE, of 
Missouri] will allow me I will use his formulated table of those grants 
which he used in his speech to the House on this subject this morning. 
Twill thereby economize time and space rather than set them out in ex- 
tenso by referring to each act. I thank the gentleman from Missouri 
for this table. It is as follows: 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and wagon-roads prior and subsequent to March 4, 1861. 
[Compiled from the official records of the General Land Office.] 


Date Estimated cortined or 

Names of companies, State. Mile limits, of granting | ares ot entire | patented up 

act. grant.* to June 30, 

1888. 
Granis to States prior to Mar h 4, 1861. 
Nlinois Central Minois 2, 305,083.00 | 235 053.00 
mois Central = peace nois È 2,595, 053. 
=o and Ohio Ri .| Mississippi. 1, 004, 640.00 787, 130, 29 
—— 230, 400. 00 119,528. 44 
Hannibal and Be Jose 781, 944.00 603, 186. 34 
Pacitic (Southwest branch)... 1,161, 235.07 1,161, 164.51 
Cairo and Fulton . . r. . sce e eee 1, 178, 411.05 178, 411. 0 
Little Rock and Fort Smith. 550, 554. 09 559, 534.00 
Memphis and Little Rock... 438, 646, 00 127, 238.00 
pp bs ery and Missouri Riv: O48, 643. 65 3885, 9S4. 08 
p 1, 261, 181. 00 607, 461. 68 
1, 298, 739, 00 1, 032, 363. 28 
88 EE EES Dae SARE 1, 226, 163. 00 1, 155, 956. 54 
Florida, Atlanticand Gulf [Pensacola and Florida]... 1,568, 729. 07 1, 304, 963. 70 
4 now Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transi 290, 183. 28 200, 188. 28 
Alabama and Florida.. . .... . . . ... . . . 165, 638. 00 165, 688. 00 
——— secseceeueren 419, 520,00 394, 522. 99 
132, 489. 00 67, 784. 96 
144, 000 00 | . ee 
897, 920. 00 649, 076, 98 
810. 880. 00 504, 145. 86 
—— and Alabama Central | [South avd North Alabama 576, 000. 00 438, 905.99 
Ima, Rome and Dalton] 481, 920.00 457,215.37 
128, 000, 00 128, 000. 00 
331, 509.15 262, 446,78 
As 
00. 240, 000. 00 
| 1,052, 469.19 743, 009. 36 
$52, 960, 12 852, 900. 12 
355, 420. 19 30, 998. 75 
312,381. 00 6, 468. 68 
586, 828. 72 512, 337. 03 
ee, tage 3, 550. 00 1,115.38 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards Farm ce Land Company. 20.546. 88 228, 661.43 
is ree ee sake Saperi afterwards E 297, 65 1. 32 296, 654. 32 
roix and Lake jor, now Chicago, nneapolis an 

Main line... st 495, 057.24 495, O47. 24 
319, 962. 89 319, 962, 89 
565, 575. 76 545, 575. 76 
610, 850. 00 35%, 212. 68 
967, 840. 00 51, 452.03 
404, 800, 00 108, 028. 41 
5 652, 800. 00 . . 
Pacific, iterwards 1 749, 183. 37 750. 627. 68 
. — Pacific [St. Paul, enen and Manitoba]... 835, 000. 00 388, 223,09 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley — Paul and Sioux City] 606, 000. 09 688, 133. 11 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley [Minnesota Central]. 386, 041. 80 107, 823. 97 
Winona St, Peter... 816. 000. 00 1, 006, 072.39 
thern Minnesota. 59, 619.45 | 59, 619. 45 


Total to States prior to March 4, 1881. 


* The figures of this column are approximately correct, being based on the estimateof the annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1875. 


The grant was made to the State of Mississippi to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Brandon, Miss., to the Gulf of Mexico, Angust 
11, 1856, to be known as the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad. Alter- 
nate sections for six sections on each side of the line, and when the 
line should be definitely fixed the State would be entitled to indem- 
nity lands for 15 miles on either side; and tte lands unsold were to re- 
vert to the United States if the road should not be completed in ten 


years. a 


On acconnt of the disasters of war and subsequent years, which I 
have not the time nor inclination to enumerate here, the State was un- 
able to complete the road within the time, nor even to commence it. 
Since that time a railroad has been constructed from New Orleans, Le., 
to the city of Meridian, in the State of 3 known as the New 
Orleans and Northeastern Railroad, and crosses the proposed line of the 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad about 75 miles north of its southern 
terminus on the Mississippi Sound. 
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The Gulf and Ship Island road has been graded most of the way 
from the Gulf to this point where it intersects the New Orleans and 
Northeastern Railroad, at Hattiesburgh, a beautiful and thriving town 
built within a few years, with fine schools and churches and a cultured 
population. The iron has been laid and the road put in operation for, 
20 miles or more from the Gulf northward toward Hattiesburgh, and it 
can be completed to that point by January 1, 1889. That will put the 
town of Hattiesburgh and a large surrounding country in direct com- 
munication with the far-famed Mississippi Gulf coast, one of the most 
healthful and pleasant summer resorts, and perhaps the most attractive 
winter resort in the United States. It puts them in communication with 
deep water at the Great Ship Island Harbor. 

The State of Mississippi has had this enterprise in contemplation for 
many years. Her convicts are now employed upon it, and to wipe out 
the enterprise now with the year half advanced and throw these con- 
victs out of employment will force the result of keeping them in idle- 
ness or putting them in competition with honest labor. 

I am asked if building railroads is not honest labor. I know of noth- 
ing dishonest about it, but the country through which this road runs 
is an agricultural and timber country; there is no floating population 
there, and agricultural people and people engaged in logging do not 
leave their employment to excavate railroad beds, and that employ- 
ment takes the convicts practically out of competition with the honest 
labor of the country there. 

And gentlemen who, as well as myself, desire to prevent convict labor 
from coming in competition with honest labor should support this amend- 
ment. I do not ask any departure from principle. I am not urging 
you to vote to take this road out of the forfeiture bill and thereby 
make a break that will be disastrous to the passage of the bill, as the 
chairman of the committee seems to apprehend. I am simply asking 
that the bill be made not to apply to the Gulf and Ship Island road 
until January 1, 1889, and that whatever portion of it shall be built 
by the 1st day of January, 1889, be exempted from forfeiture, which 
will enable them to connect with the New Orleans and Northeastern 
road at Hattiesburg. 

You gentlemen who come from States and districts where your peo- 
ple have had the benefits of these grants can with propriety relent to 
that extent without compromising any principle or making an incon- 
sistent record on this subject. I am in favor of forfeiting land grants, 
My constituents are in favor of it wherever it is proper and right that 
it should be done. I voted in the committee for this bill now under 
consideration as a substitute for the Senate bill and joined in the re- 

rt of the majority. I will vote for its in the House, as I be- 

ieve with their approval; but while I can safely say that my constitu- 
ents favor forfeiture of land grants when it is right and proper to be 
done, I can as safely say that when it is not right and proper to be 
done they would not favor it. 

They would not soil their own hands by doing an inequitable thing, 
and would not have their representative favor nor their Government per- 
form an act of questionable honesty or that would inflict unmerited 
hardship on innocent people, and I therefore voted fo1 n the commit- 
tee and will support here the provisos in the biil, excepting from 
forfeiture the right of way, depot grounds, side-tracks, turn-tables, 
etc., of any railroad company heretofore granted, even thr. ugh the re} 
mainder of the route, and exempting from forfeiture lands held by 
bona fide settlers and purchasers for a valuable consideration and in 
good faith, and confirming such titles to said purchasers, notwith- 
standing that they may have purchased from the State or tion to 
which the grant was made long after the time for completing the road 
had expired and up to January 1, 1888. 

Now, the States and corporations to which these grants were made 
have in law no better title to the right of way and depot grounds and 
grounds for machine-shops than they have to all the other lands, and 
if they had no legal title the purchasers from them got none"by their 
purchases. They could get no better title than their vendors had. We 
declare by this bill, that from the day the time specified in the t- 
ing act for the completion of these roads expired and the r not 
completed, the States and corporations to which the grants were made 
forfeited all right to said lands so granted; and if that is not correct 
then we are wrongdoers in taking from these States and companies 
lands upon which they have some claim, and doing it without due 
process of law or compensation. 

If it be true that these States and corporations did forfeit all right 
and claim to said lands when the time prescribed for the completion of 
the roads expired, the roads not being completed, then they could not 
confer title on anybody. 

Why, then, it may be properly asked, do we in this bill not only 
except from forfeiture the right of way and depot and machine-shop 
grounds to the States and railroad companies, but go further and by 
affirmative act confirm to purchasers from these corporations titles to 
yeas pureed after the right of the corporations to sell had ex- 

1 
= The answer is easy and is now in every man’s mind: purely because it 
would be a hardship on the settlers and purchasers who had gone on 
these lands in good faith and performed labor there or paid their money, 
an act that a government will always decline to perpetrate upon its 


citizens. I would be ashamed to go home to my constituents with the 
record preceding me, showing that I had voted for this bill without 
such provisos and restrictions in it. For that would be to dispossess 
people who have gone upon these Jands in good faith, supposing their 
title was good, although they were mistaken; dispossess them not only 
of their lands but of the improvements that cost years of labor, and at 
the same time provide a way by which land-jumpers and jayhawkers 
could avail themselves of chat land and that labor. The people in some 
portions of the district I represent despise a man who will enter a home 
from under the man who has improved it as heartily as the Irish do an 
informer. 

Now, these people went to work in good faith to build the Gulfand Ship 
Island Railroad. They commenced at the Gulf and worked northward. 
They haye 20 miles or more of the road completed; the grading three- 
quarters done to the town of Hattiesburgh, on the New Orleans and 
Northeastern Railroad. If they get there they can utilize what they 
have done. If they do not get there they will lose all they have done. 
I am informed that the iron is partly on the ground and partly on the 
way to finish the road to Hattiesburgh. 

Farners all along the route have changed and are changing their 
business. People are going in there and haye made investments with 
a view of engaging in business that will be worthless without the rail- 
road, particularly fruit and vegetable culture. And all these enter- 
prises can be accomplished and set on foot by exempting this road as 
to what can be built by January, or they can all be wiped out by de- 
feating this amendment. I put it on the high and equitable and just 
ground of hardship that the Government ought not to inflict on her 
own citizens, 

It will do you no good, it will do the country no good; the lands 
along that part of the road, the southern part of it particularly, will 
not be settled without the road, and it would not be gratifying toany 
one to see that work decay and the enterprising settlers compelled to 
move out. In reply to the suggestion that these people had notice, 
constructive notice, by the law that the time had expired, Ianswer that 
all these settlers and purchasers from railroad companies had the same 
notice, and yet we not only exempt from this forfeiture the lands pur- 
chased by them in the face of the same notice but confirm their titles, 
and which I heartily approve, because it is right; but their case is no 
stronger than the case I make here, and I have but to state the factsto 
convict every gentleman who votes against it of inconsistency. 

That the land-grant system has been shamefully abused and that in 
some instances legislation in that line has been disgraceful needs no 
evidence to establish. It stares the country and the people in the face. 
The statute-books furnish the bold confession and honesty blushes at 
the frauds perpetrated under the guise of law. But those stupendous 
and shameless transactions by which Government and the people were 
defrauded of their inheritance and that vast and magnificent domain 
in the great Northwest went into the possession and ownershipof corpo- 
rations can not be corrected nor atoned for by inflicting a hardship and 
a wrong on this 75 miles of poor country from Hattiesburgh to Gulf 
Port, and upon people along the route. 

This amendment ought to pass. It will not delay the action of the 
House on the pending biil, which I believe so amended will pass the 
House by a very large majority within the hour. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEWIS E. PAYSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAYSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope to make myself understood in at most thirty 
minutes in this discussion, and will be under obligation to the Chair 
if I am notified at the expiration of that period. ; 

I had assumed, sir, that the object of a discussion on any bill was to 
enlighten those who were to be called upon to vote on it as to its 
merits or demerits; in other words, that the object of discussion was 
explanation; and without indulging in any criticism not warranted by 
what has been said, I would be entirely accurate in asserting that there 
is not a member of this House who has sat here for the past two hours 
and who is not familiar with the details of this bill by reason of his 
own investigation and study who has received from this debate the 
first idea of the details of the bill of the majority or why it should be 
supported. Zs 

I regret that the chairman of the committee, the distinguished gen- 
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tleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], felt it his duty in presenting the 
bill of the committee to the House to entirely disre; in the debate 
its provisions, and entertain the House with a political discussion and 
lengthy suggestions as to the policies of the two political parties of this 
country with reterence to general land legislation in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, politics have nothing to do to-day, nor have they ever 
had anything to do, with reference to this question; and I do not pro- 
pose at this time to go into this subject, although at some later s'age 
in the session it will be my pleasure to do soand to refer somewhat in 
detail to the general question of land legislation, and who has been re- 
sponsible, where responsibilities have attached, or who is entitled to 
credit where any credit shall have obtained for what has been done in 
the past thirty-five years in connection with land legislation in this 
country. Whether the Democratic party or the Republican party is 
entitled to the credit that grew out of the introduction of the home- 
stead law is a matter of no importance here. Whether or not Demo- 
crats have divided with Republicans upon this question in times past 
is a matter that has no possible importance in connection with the sub- 
ject now pending before this House. 

The question is, what action shall the House take with reference to 
certain lands formerly granted by Congress to aid in the construction 
of railroads, which roads were not completed within the time required 
by law, and some of them not wholly completed now ? 

That is the question, and the only one; and I submit thatitis of no 
possible concern what the position of parties or individuals has been on 
the question of policy as to the grants themselves. 

Action here ought to be intelligent, the result of consideration of 
facts and the law of the land; and I repeat, sir, that I regret that so 
far in this debate there has been scarcely a reference to a fact involved 
in the bill before us, 


I trust that a brief statement of the situation will be of assistance to 
gentlemen who have not made a study of the details of this question. 
Beginning in a general way in 1856 the policy was adopted by the 
General Government of aiding the construction of railroads in the 
“newly settled parts of the country by grants of public lands. 

These grants were made in the early history of the policy to the dif- 
ferent States for that purpose, and later on to the corporations direct. 

All these statutes provided for inspection by sections, usually of 20 
miles, of the several roads by the State officials or commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President, as the grants were to the States or direct to 
the companies, and if found to be constructed in the manner required, 
then for the approval and acceptance of the road, and the confirmation 
to the company of the lands earned by the construction of such sec- 
tion. In some cases patents were provided for to be issued on approval 
by the commissioners; in others a certification by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and in some cases the matter rested purely on the conveyance 
made by the law itself. 

All the granting acts contained provisions as to the time within which 
the several roads should be completed, and with all of them this time 
has now expired. 

I call attention to the table presented in my report which shows at 
a glance the condition of these roads as to construction, which, with 
some explanatory statements I shall make later, will make the matter, 
I trust, intelligible. 

This table shows the name of all the other companies not fully com- 
plying with the law; the length in miles of the road; the number of 
miles built within time; the number of miles unbuilt at the date of 
the expiration of the time limited; the number of miles built since, 
and accepted by the Government; and the number of miles not now 
constructed, if any, as to the several roads: 


Unbuilt 
Built in at expi- Built Not now 
No. Name of road. Length. “time. ration or since. buil Remarks. 
grant. 
| Miles. Miles. Miles, Miles. 
1 | Florida, Atlanta and Gulf Central. .. MESIAS ANA 370 189 181 181 
2 | Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit... «| 237.65 85 152. 65 132. 65 
3 | Tennessee and 8 36.5 None 36.5 None Gadsden to Guntersville. 
4 | Coosa and . 37.5 None. 37.5 None, Gadsden to Georgia State line, 
5 | Mobilo and Girard. 223.6 5⁴ 169.6 30 Troy to Mobile. 
6 | Alabama and Tennessee 167.35 100 67.35 43.93 Jacksonville to Gadsden. 
7 | Marquette and Ontonagon .. 96 52 46 None. L’Anse to Ontonagon. 
8 | Ontonagon and Brulé River. 45 75 None. 75 20 Rockland to Wisconsin State line, 
9 | Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw, and Amboy, Lan- 341.37 188, 10 153. 27 133. 27 Jonesville to Amboy. 
sing and Traverse Bay. 3 
10 | Port Huron and Milwauke....... mn 90. 5 30. 5 60 60 
11 | La Crosse and Milwaukee... 39 None. 39 39 
12 | St. Croix and Lake Superior. . . 243.9 None. 243.9 243.9 North: bromine, jin, now Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Omaha. 
13 8 Shreveport and Texas. 190 91 96 96 
14 | Gulf and Ship Island. . . . 170 None 170 None. 
15 | Minnesota and Pacifio. ... . . .. . . ..... . .. 445.8 208. 19 237.61 232.24 Now St. Paul, Minneapolis, Manitoba, and St. Vincent 
extension and Brainard Branch St. Paul and Pacific, 
16 Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley. . ] 215 190 25 None. Now St. * a Sioux City. St. Anthony to Shak- 
opee not built. 
17 | Southern Minnesota (act March 3, 1857)... 76.5 18 58.5 None. Houston to Rochester. But 22.5 miles of this is built 
by Southern Minnesota under act July 4, 1866. 
18 | Portage and Winnebago. q 31 248 93 9 Now Wisco; Central. 
19 | Sioux City and St. Paul. 83.16 56.25 26. 91 None Sioux City to Lemars. 
20 | Northern Paciflo. .... . . . . . . . . 2, 262. 81 530.5 | 1,732.81 1, 507. 31 Portland to Wallula. 
21 | Southern Minnesota (act July 4, 1866), 279.51 149. 35 130. 02 130. 
22 | Hastings, Minnesota and Red River 202. 1 74 128.1 128.1 Hastings and Dakota Railroad, 
23 | Oregon and California... 360 197 163 163 
24 | California and wg ae 304 152 152 152 
25 | Southern Pacific of California.. 556 232 324 240 1 ns a San José to Needles. San José to Tres Pinos, 
50 miles, and Huron to Mohave, 182 miles, in time. 
Mohave to Needles, 240 miles, after time. 
PTC 7,445.61 | 2, 847. 89 | 4, 598. 22 | 3,541.42 | 1,056.8 


When the time expired within which all these roads should have 

3 completed thirty-seven aided roads were not completed as required 
y law. 

Of these, indeed, no part has been built of nine of them, leaving 
twenty-eight that have been built in part, or all ‘‘out of time.” 

Of these grants, twelve haye been declared forfeited, leaving twenty- 
five to be acted on, as shown by the table I have referred to. 

Of these twenty-five roads, nine have been constructed, examined, 
and accepted by the President and executive officers, though partly 
out of time;’’ leaving sixteen partly constructed, a portion unbuilt, 
and the constructed portions, with but a single exception of a 20-mile 
section, as I am advised, likewise accepted by the proper officers, 

The unconstructed portions of the sixteen roads cover 1,056.8 miles, 
and involve some 7,000,000 acres of land. 8 

an length of road built ‘‘out of time’’ and accepted is 3,541.42 
miles. 

Now, the bill of the committee proposes to forfeit the title to all 
lands opposite roads constructed ‘‘ out of time,” as to all roads protect- 
ing bona fide purchasers, etc., with other provisions I do not deem it 
necessary to notice here. > 


The substitute which I offer proposes to forfeit the title to all lands 
lying opposite the line of unbuilt road, saving the right of settlers, and 
reserving to the Government all rights to declare other and further for- 
feiture for any failure of the company, past or future, to comply with 
its contract. 

This is the substitute: 


A bill to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of railroads and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled Slates of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and 
the United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted 
to any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad oppo- 
site to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 
and in operation, for the construction or benefit of which lands have heretofore 
been nted; and all such lands are declared to bea part of the publicdomain: 
Pr „That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the right of way or 
depot grounds of any railroad company heretofore granted, or lands included 
in any city, town, or village site. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who, at the date of the of this act, are actual 
settlers in good faith on any of the lands hereby forfeited and are otherwise 
omens on making due claim on said lands under the homestead law, within 

x months after the yemege of this act, shall be entitled to a preference right 
to enter the same under the provisions of the homestead law, and this act, and 
shall be regarded as such actual settlers from the date of actual settlement or 
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occupation; and any person who has not herteofore had the benefit of the 
homestead or pre-emption law. or who has failed from any cause to perfect the 
title to a tract of land heretofore entered by him under either of said laws, may 


make a second homes! entry under the provisions of this act, 

The Secretary of the Interior will make such rules as will secure to such actual 
settlers these rights. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as 
recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with 
the conditions of the grant. 

Resuming now, Mr. Speaker, the history of the matter, until the ex- 
piration of the time for construction there was little difficulty in the 
administration of the affairs of these grants; but when the time expired, 
and roads were not completed, then the question arose as to what were 
the rights of the companies in the land thereafter, if any. 

What the condition of the title was then and there; whether, the 
time having expired, the road had the right to go on and construct, 
have the road accepted, and receive patents from the General Govern- 
ment—that was the question presented. It presented this question 
of technical real-estate law: What the condition as to time was in the 
act of Congress making the grant to the railroad company; whether it 
was a condition-precedent, as known in the law, or a condition-subse- 
quent. If it was a condition-precedent, then all lawyers agreed that 
before the railroad would be entitled to an acre of land there must be 
full performance within the time limited in the act. If it was a con- 
dition-subsequent, then it was equally clear that the title passed when 
Congress passed the act, and by the act; that the railroad company was 
vested with a present interest in and title to the land subject to the con- 

dition; and that that interest and title and I use the term in as strong a 
sense as it can be nsed—which was then in the railroad company could 
not be divested except by an affirmative act of Congress or by a judi- 
cial proceeding authorized by act of Congress. 

The first case presented that went to the Supreme Courtof the United 
States, where that question was decided, was the case of Schulenberg 
vs. Harriman, reported in 21 Wallace. The opinion is found on page 
63. The case begins on page 44. 

I pause here to notice the statement made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], the chairman of tue committee, 
in which he asserted, as I understood him, and I think the RECORD 
will bear me out, that no court had decided that, where the provision 
in the grant as that unless the road should be completed within a 
given time no further sale should be made and the lands unsold should 
revert to the United States, there was any permission to sell after that. 
I stated in interrupting him that the Supreme Court decided exactly 
the reverse; and I state now in my own time that not only had the 
Supreme Court decided exactly the reverse of the doctrine stated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, and to which I will refer 
presently, but that decision of the Supreme Court has never been re- 
versed. It has never been modified. Three opinions of the Attorney- 
General of the United States have been given in consonance with that 
doctrine. and it has been thesettled law of the Government of the United 
States from 1879 down to to-day in the Executive Departments of this 
Government. It was so held by the Hayes administration. It was so 
held in the Garfield and Arthur administrations, and is the settled 
doctrine of this Administration to-day. It has never been disputed in 
Executive circles. The President of the United States, within the past 
few days, has appointed commissioners to examine a section of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, with a view of giving patents for the rail- 
road constructed within the last year, long since out of time.“ The 
Supreme Court of the United States in passing upon this question as a 
matter of technical law, and in speaking of this very state of case to 
which I have referred, after referring to the act, and deciding that the 
grant was one conveying title in presenti, and that the condition was 
“subsequent,” say: 

The prohibition in this section inst further sales, if the road be not com- 
pleted within the period prescri , adds nothing to the force of the provision, 
A cessation of sales in that event is implied in the condition that the land shall 


then revert. If the condition be not enforced the power to sell continues as be- 
fore the breach, limited only by the objects of the grant— 


Namely, the building of the railroad— 
and the manner of sale prescribed in the act. 


That is the Janguage of the Supreme Court in the case of Schulen- 
berg vs. Harriman. Ido not debate whether the Supreme Court was 
right or wrong, but quote from the opinion of the court, and it will 
be seen that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] is entirely 
in error as to the decided law. 

At this point, in reply to an inquiry made quietly of me by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB], as to whether there is any difference 


of Congress the corporation was named, in some the corporation was not 
named, but the grant was made direct to the State, and the State has 
always been held to be a trustee to convey the lands to the railway 
company as the different sections of construction progressed. 

Mr. COBB. Is the language similar in both cases? 

Mr. PAYSON. Exactly the same in all cases. ‘There is, however, 
a difference in the reservation of the right of forfeiture. In some the 
reservation applies to unsold lands, in others to unpatented lands, in 
others to lands that have not have been certified; but the general prop- 
osition of conveyance is identical in all these grants. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to resume: When the time expired within which 
these roads should have been constructed and they were not constructed, 
the question was presented to the Interior Department as to what course 
it should take with reference to them. The first case presented was 
that of the Southern Minnesota Railroad. At that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens delivered an elaborate opinion, which I hold in my hand 
but will not now take the time to read. That was followed by an opin- 
ion by Attorney-General Brewster. There have been in all four differ- 
ent opinions upon the question, all of them of the same purport and all 
holding that as to every one of these grants without exception, until 
Congress shall have affirmatively interfered by asserting a forfeiture of 
the grant or authorizing a judicial proceeding to work a forfeiture, the 
railway company has the right to go on and construct the road out of 
time,” and if the road so constructed was accepted by the General Gov- 
ernment then the company was entitled to the land for constructed road. 
I can not make it any more explicit than that, and I assert here—re- 
ferring to these two opinions of the Attorneys-General cited in the 
minority report which I make assert here that there can not be found 
any authority in the executive department anywhere that is, even in 
the most shadowy way, against that proposition. 

That the House may be fully advised, I quote from the opinion of 
Mr. Attorney-General Devens, to which I have referred. After citing 
the Schulenberg case, and reasoning the matter, he says: 

In direct answer to your inquiry upon this point I therefore ly that the 
Department is authorized by law to issue patents to the State of Minnesota for 
lands opposite that portion of the road constructed in sections of 10 consecutive 
miles since February 26, 1877, the date at which, according to the fourth section 
of the act of July 4, 1866, it was provided, in the event the road was not com- 
pleted, the lands not patented should revert to the United States, and this for 


the reason above stated, that no act, legislative or judicial, has been taken to 
revest the title of the United States. 


And in the A. and P. case, page 576, volume 18, Opinions Attorney- 
General: 
I am therefore of opinion that the grant to the railroad bas not been forfeited 


by its failure to build its road within the time named in the act, no action by 
reason of the failure to perform the conditions having been taken by authority 


of Congress. 

It having then a present grant, even if it be treated as one liable to forfeiture, 
it still has a right to proceed to construct the road, and until, in some form, ad- 
vantage shall be taken of the breach of the conditions, it would be the duty of 
the Executive Department to give it the benefit of the grant, 


As I have said, sir, this has been the settled law of the executive 
department of the Government, acquiesced in by Presidents Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, and Cleveland, and now being administered by the 


latter, and all of the Secretaries of the Interior and Attorneys-General 


during the different administrations named. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite these authorities, not to indorse them, but to show 
that opinions adverse to those I have entertained and expressed with 
such force as I could command have been entertained by those whose 
opinions are entitled to respect and who have opposed in the House 
and in the Senate forfeiture bills based on the principle of the commit- 
tee’s bill. 

I have alwaystaken, as the House knows, broad grounds on the ques- 
tion of power on the part of Congress to declare these forfeitures, and 
I stand by what I have said on these questions as to individual cases of 
railroads on the question of power. In all our investigations of stat- 
utes, principles, and decided cases I have always, as I do now, given 
the Government the benefit of the broadest construction possible, but 
in none of the decided cases in the Supreme Court was the status of 
lands lying opposite constructed road in express terms defined and 
fixed, nor in any United States circuit court decision until the recent 
ease of Denny vs. Dobson in the Oregon circuit, recently decided by 
Justice Field. 

I premise what I am about to read by the statement that this isa 
case in which the opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Field holding a 
circuit court in Oregon, and the precise question was presented as to 
what was the status of land lying opposiste road which was constructed, 
but constructed out of time, as between the railroad company and a 


between the grants which were made to the States and the grants | party claiming it under the town-site law. 


which were made directly to corporations, I say that there is no differ- 
ence whatever. There never has been an instance known where the 
State has done other than to convey the land to the railway company, 
and the cases all go—and I will take pleasure in showing the gentle- 
man a half-dozen of them at my leisure—the cases all go to the extent 
of holding that, in the grants to the States, the State is simply the trustee 
for whatever beneficiary it may choose to give the land to later on, 
This has never been questioned tomy knowledge. In some of the acts 


And I desire to say further that until this opinion was promulgated 
there had never been an opinion by the Supreme Court which covered 
in precise terms that exact question, and in this case, without stopping 
to read the entire opinion, I state to the House the substance of what 
it decides. The decision is, in effect, that when the railroad is con- 
structed, although out of time, if itis accepted by the Government, then 
the title to the land becomes absolute in the railroad company, and 
the power of declaring a forfeiture on the part of Congress is absolutely 
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gone. This case has been before the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and the members of that committee are familiar with it. It settles 
the law of the question, provided it shall be affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The party in interest claiming under the 
general land law and against the railroad company did not appeal from 
that decision, and so it remains a decision of the United States circuit 
court as to the law of the case, but I am authorized to say (the infor- 

mation coming to me from gentlemen high in authority) that before 
this opinion was promulgated by Judge Field it was submitted inform- 
ally to the other members of the Supreme Court, and concurred in in- 
formally by them. So much of the opinion as I think important in 
connection with this question I add here. 


The case is reported in volume 32, Federal Reporter, page 839 
In that, the court holds that the grant was in presenti; that the title to the land 
by the grant, under condition; that— 

“ While a legal Fal title to the sections described, as distinguished from a merely 
equitable or inchoate interest, passed to the railroad company by the act, it was 
—.— a —— a woe be disposed of without the consent of Con- 

each 25-mile section of the was completed and accepted b; 
resident, so as to cut e head Ea of the United States to compel the appli- 
por Fi of the lands to the or which they were granted, or to prevent 
their forfeiture in case of the . — s failure to perform the conditions of the 
— of the 


r patent, but» by the President (and issue of patent 
where the statute beans pogra for patent, but which, all the committee agree, does 
not make additional title), the court says 

ould identify lands which arecoterminous with completed road; 
they would be evidence that the the construction of that portion of 
the road, had fully nae pe 7 — * pote Vat of the grant, and to that ex- 
tent = grant was relieved of possibility of forfeiture for breach of its con- 


Bld | road o ite the premises in controversy having been completed and 
— Aa pP iir p 


Ep dlp rat a eran whilst moe Booey ao 
by the an 8 which the were to be applied, has and in- 
de! e; and the costs of surveying, selecting, and peers the lands hay- 
ing been paid, — — only remaining Obstacl 


le to their sale, or r disposition, 

This opinion is directly in point and against the committee’s bill; 
but I do not base my action here upon that, or upon the direct question 
of power at all. 

As this question is presented, it is not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to declare the broad forfeitures 3 
but one of practicable legislation as I hope to show. 

I am in favor of our substitute because it is practical, because it for- 
feits every acre of land about which there is no contest or dispute as 
to power, because these lands lying opposite unconstructed road can 
be, by the concurrent action of the House and Senate, restored to set- 
tlement as public lands, and without any discussion of disputed ques- 
tions of power, and I present it solely on the ground now of policy. 

The Senate has for years, with almost entire unanimity, adopted 
the view of the law as to power,that the Executive and the Depart- 
ment has held; it has repeatedly and almost, if not absolutely, unani- 
mously refused, time after time this session, as well as past, to forfeit 
any lands lying opposite constructed road; and therefore I am for this 
substitute, because we can pass it; and, as I verily believe, it is allwe 
can pass, and therefore it ought to pass. Especially as no right of the 
Government is lost; all its rights are preserved as to the balance of the 
lands. 

Let this be remembered: every right to declare further forfeitures is 

expressly reserved, and by no possibility can the Government lose a 
tight or advantage by the passage of our substitute. 

On the other hand, if the House pass the committee's bill the Sen- 
ate will as certainly reject it; and if both Houses stand by its action, 
nothing will be accomplished. 

The railroads go on constructing; the Administration accepts the 
road; the title is clouded by the accepted claim of the company, to say 
the least, and if the ent rule shall be ultimately held tobe the 
law, then the land which could be saved is lost, and we give away 
what we could save simply to tender an issue to the Senate. I am not 
for that; and base my action here solely on the ground of policy, and 
what I believe I know is for the best interest of the Government, the 
saving of several millions of acres of land beyond the possibility of 
loss, and without yielding a principle, nor, indeed, having the neces- 
ay of discussing the principle. 

trust I make myself fully understood in this. There is not a gen- 
tleman here, no matter how radical his views may be, but that can 
vote for this substitute, for it yields nothing and takes all that is not 
debatable. 

I desire practical 1 on that can be accomplished without a 
Sacrifice of principle. And Ido not forget, and I beg gentlemen to 
remember, that in all the forfeitures made since this agitation began, 
aggregating over 50,000,000 acres, there has never been an acre for- 
feited lying opposite constructed roads, because the Senate has adopted 
and insisted on the view taken by the Attorneys-General and idonea 
by the Presidents, respectively. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCRAE. Ifthe gentleman’s position is correct, why make the 
reservation of the right to make the forfeiture? 


Mr. PAYSON. For the reason that the House of Representatives 
can then act with reference to those grants which it thinks ought to be 
forfeited, and leave the responsibility with the other end of the Capitol, 
as we did last year; and we have bills as to individual roads pending 
now in the House presenting that very question. 

Mr. McRAE. Why not do it now? 

Mr. PAYSON. Is the gentleman serious in that question? The gen- 
tleman has asked me a question and I have answered; let him answer 
me one in all seriousness. Will the gentleman say to this House that 
he harbors the thought that the amendment which he reports will ever 
be at the other end of the Capitol, or in this House, even? 

McRAE. I think it will if this House sends the bill there by a 
strong vote. 

Mr. PAYSON. Does the gentleman say that in good faith ? 

Mr. MCRAE. Ido. 

Mr. PAYSON. Thatis all. The gentleman asserts to this House 
that as a member of the House he believes that a bill declaring a for- 
feiture of the entire railroad land grant made by Congressin cases where 
part but not all the road was completed within the time prescribed 
would pass the Senate of the United States. When the gentleman says 
that I leave the matter with him. 

M McRAE. Do you mean to say that a Republican Senate will 
not do it? 

Mr. PAYSON. I do not say Republican Benate or! Democratic 
Senate, but I do not think any Senate or any House will pass sucha 
measure. I do not think this House will, or ought to. Why isit that 
the gentleman always wants to bring politicsinto this question? This 
bill which has the Senate there without a division. 

Mr. McRAE. But the Senate is Republican. 

Mr. PAYSON. There was no division in the Senate on this bill, 
and there was never any suggestion there on the Democratic side in 
favor of the proposition that the gentleman asserts and supports here; 
there has never been such a suggestion made there to my knowledge, 
and the gentleman knows that there is no question of politics madeon 
the measure there or here. 

Mr. MCRAE. 1 think the gentleman is mistaken abont that. 

Mr. PAYSON. I know Iam not in error as to that. But that is 
neither here nor there. We do know, asa matter of practical business, 
that this bill of ours, the minority bill, which will forfeit between 
seven and eight million acres—gentlemen over there say about 5,000,- 
000 acres, but that is a mistake—can be There is no question 
about it either as to power or policy. If we pass this bill we get that 
amount of land back. If we fail to adopt this measure and pass the 
bill of the majority of the committee, if that should meet the approval 
of the House (though I do not believe it will), what is the effect? The 
measure dies for this Congress, What will be done then? These rail- 
read companies will go on constru their roads under the decisions 
of the executive department, under appointment of commission- 
ers made by the President of the United States, and earning the lands 
section by section, as held by the Executive, so that two years from 
now, when the question shall come up again, a hp nirea of this 
land, which is now free and clear, which nobody is , Which we 
can forfeit as easily as we can turn our hand over, is either clouded by 
a claim on the of the railroad company or the title has absolutely 
passed to them by decisions of the courts. 

I am opposed 10 the committee’s bill. I do not believe in passing on 
ee caer where there are disputes and differences in an omnibus 

Involved in every case of partly constructed road there are always 
two questions, one the question of power, the other of and each 
case should stand on its own merits and be determin by itself. 

For instance, I have always insisted nao nafro polon, asamatter 
of countervailing equity, no matter what the rule of law might 
be, that whenever a railroad was constructed and accepted under the 
rule held by the Government, and y before any hostile legis- 
lation was reported against it, Congress t not to interfere. I have 
held this in numerous cases, and stand to it to-day. 

Again, I have favored entire forfeiture of grants where a part of the 
road had been constructed and accepted, es: y where I believed 
that the construction was only colorable, as in the case of the Ontona- 
gon and Brulé River road in Michigan. 

And in this committee bill, which deals en masse with all defaulting 
roads, treating all alike, and because, as I shall presently attempt to 
show, many ofthem Saute not to beinterfered with in the showing made, 
I am opposed to it. 

I have always so insisted. 

Mr. TOWN. HEND. Will my colleague allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. In the Forty-seventh Congress, when my col- 
league and I were both members of the Judiciary Committee, did he 
not join in signing a report in relation to the forfeiture of the grant to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, yes; and my colleague ought to remember 

Mr; TOWNSHEND. Allow me to finish my question. Did not the 
gentleman sign a report declaring that it was within the power of the 
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Government to forfeit every acre of the land granted to that company 
which was not earned before the 4th day of July, 1879; that we had the 
right to do so? 

Mr. PAYSON. Of course; and I say so now. If the gentleman will 
come over here and sit ** under the droppings of the sanctuary,” I will 
try to give him an idea or two with reference to this question. I take 
the same position now, and shall adhere to it until driven from it by 
judicial decision.’ But can not the gentleman understand the differ- 
ence between power and policy? If we have the power to take, is it 
therefore the policy always to do? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. But my colleague 

Mr. PAYSON. I will meet the question the gentleman has.asked. 
I have asserted that Congress has the power to do many things that it 
ought not to do. Iam not referring now particularly to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad grant. I will come to that. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. My colleague will allow me to correct him. 
He then declared not only that Congress had the right to make that 
forfeiture, but that it was the duty of Congress to forfeit all lands not 
earned by that company prior to the 4th of July, 1879. 

Mr. PAYSON. Iwill repeat what I said; and I hope that during 
the remainder of my time my colleague will not interrupt me again. 
I repeat that wherever a road has been constructed in the absence of 
hostile legislation, that road ought not to be interfered with. In the 
case of the Northern Pacific Railroad a bill looking to forfeiture has 
been pending ever since I have been in public life, Do I make myself 
understood by my colleague? There is a difference between that case 
and many others. Iwill refertoone. Idonotsee the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY ] in his seat now, who gives me the informa- 
tion; perhaps his colleague [Mr. DAvrpson] will verify what I am 
about to say as to the case. This majority bill declares a forfeiture of 
the road leading from Jacksonville to Pensacola, calling it the Florida, 
Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, which, when this official report of 
the Land Office which I hold in my hand was written was divided 
into two sections—one portion being the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf 
Central, the other, the Pensacola and Atlantic. The grant was made 
to the State of Florida, was divided and conferred on the two roads. 
All of the eastern division from Jacksonville to Quincy, and 130 miles 
in addition to the west, were built within the time named by the act, 
and accepted by the General Government. The prosecution of the 
building of that road, as appears in the official records, was interfered 
with by the late war. The Confederate government took ion 
of that line of road as well as the one leading south, tore up the rails 
and carried them off to be used for military operations in other portions 
of the Confederacy. 

No further steps were taken with reference to the building of that line 
of road until after the war, when some capitalists took hold of itunder an 
assurance from the Interior Department that they should be recognized 
if they built the road. The balance, 181 miles, was built and accepted. 
There was never any measure of hostile legislation proposed in ref- 
erence to that until long aſter its completion. It has been carrying the 
mails at the reduced rates of compensation fixed in our appropriation 
bills for years as a land-grant road, ever since its acceptance. Yet, 
under the doctrine of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], that 
entire grant would be forfeited, and under the bill reported by the 
ee of the committee those 181 miles would be declared for- 

Does the gentleman from Illinois, my colleague [Mr. TOWNSHEND], 
see any difference on a question of policy between such a case and the 
other? And would his vote and action be the same in both cases, if 
the rule of law was even the same when applied to both? And would 
he say he would forfeit the entire grant? Iwouldnot. Ihavealways 
stood by that policy. So has every administration since this agitation 


An instance of similar character was the case of the New Orleans 
Pacific in the Forty-eighth Congress. That road was built entirely 
out of time,” and there being a question raised as to the validity of 
the title to its lands, because of this Mr. Secretary Lamar specially 
called attention to itin his annual report to Congress and recommended 
the passage of a bill prepared in the Department to confirm expressly 
the title to the lands. The bill passed and President Cleveland ap- 
8 it, and it became a law, because it was the proper thing to 

0. 


Mr. OATES, of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit me to make 
a statement. 

Mr. PAYSON. With pleasure. 
Mr. OATES. On a divided report from the Publie Lands Commit- 
tee as to the forfeiture of the grant to the Louisiana Backbone road, 
the New Orleans Pacific properly, the legal question was referred to 
the J udiciary Committee, and a report was made through its able chair- 
man, thirteen members agreeing that Congress had no right to forfeit 
that grant under the circumstances of the case, two members only dis- 
senting. Afterwards, upon full debate in this Houte, the position 
to forfeit was voted down, and yet under the bill reported by the ma- 
jority all of that grant would be forfeited. 


Mr. PAYSON. The chairman of the committee to whom the gen- 
tleman has referred was the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
John Randolph Tucker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois has now 
occupied twenty minutes of his time. 

Mr. PAYSON. I will occupy a few minutes more, because I am on 
a subject upon which I desire to complete my statement. 

I am opposed to the committee bill, because of the proposed action as 
to the Port Huron and Milwaukee grant. It proposes a forfeiture of 
60 miles of grant for road built out of time, when Congress, by the 
act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat., page 490), has expressly relinquished 
to the State of Michigan all the interest the General Government has 
or had in the lands for the benefit of the road, all the lands that re- 
mained. 

Take the St. Croix and Lake Superior, now the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha, 243 miles in length. The grant was to the 
State; it was finally made to this company; not a rod of road was 
built in the time named in the act, but it was all built, and out of 
time,” and accepted by the President, and is doing the public service 
at the reduced rate, and no hostile legislation has been proposed as 
against it till very recently and long after all was done, and yet tho 
committee propose to forfeit its entire grant, validating sales as a favor. 

So with the Hastings and Dakota; 74 miles were built in time; the 
State extended the time, and within that extension the road was com- 
pleted, accepted by the Government, and burdened with the obligation 
of a “land-grant road, which it is still performing; 128 miles are 
“out of time” and never attacked till this year, though all the above 


Was years before this. 


Again, the Southern Pacific, from Mojave to the Needles, on the Col- 
orado River, was authorized to mect the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
there for a route from that point to San Francisco. Its route from the 
latter city to Yuma, where it was to meet the Texas Pacific, was con- 
structed to Yumain time, but the Atlanticand Pacific was badly behind 
in reaching the Needles; and, although the Southern Pacific was nearly _ 
a year in advance of the Atlantic and Pacific at the meeting point, and 
no business to be done till the latter company did reach there, as the 
Southern Pacific route was, for the 240 miles over the Mojave Desert, 
then and still a desert in its broadest sense. 

Tt was constructed and accepted before any business could possibly 
come to it, and this would be forfeited by the committee substitute. 

Again, take the case of the Minnesota and Pacific, now the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad; 208 miles was built in time, and 
232 “out of time,” all constructed and accepted in 1879, and since then 
carrying the burdens of a land-grant road, and its right never ques- 
tioned till now to my knowledge. Yet the entire grant is proposed to 
be forfeited by the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, and 
the 232 miles by the committee bill. I am opposed to this. 

These are only samples. You may run all these bill through, and I 
will not take the time of the House to refer to them all, and there are 
sixteen of them in that condition where the roads have been con- 
structed; and all the obligations of land-grant roads have been im- 
posed upon them and borne by them; and yet this majority bill pro- 
poses to forfeit these grants. That bill can never pass the Senate. We 
all agree to that. Noone has ventured to assert a belief that it can 
pass the Senate. People differ as to this question, and differ honestly, 
basing their judgment on the cases and opinions I have cited. Gen- 
tlemen are as sincere in their opinions in this matter as I am in mine. 
We entertain opposite views as to the question of power. But Iam 
not speaking of or diseussing the question of power at all, for it is not 
necessary on the substitute I present. In it I am presenting a practi- 
cal proposition by which we can reclaim beyond question somewhere 
between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000 acres of public lands which are clearly 
subject to forfeiture, and all agree can and should be forfeited, and 
this will relieve the situation of all lands about which there is no dis- 
pute, leaving the other question as to broader forteitures, and about 
which, both as to power and policy, there is dispute, to further action 
by Congress. 

It is a practical, practicable proposition and should have the approval 
of this House. If this bill should fail, and the Northern Pacific road 
should go on and construct that line of road down the Columbia River 
valley, it is evident that under the recent decisions of the court that 
railroad company would be legally entitled to the benefit of the provis- 
ions of the act and get that land—some four or five millions of acres. 

Mr. HERMANN. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that 2,000,000 acres of the public lands have been already lost by rea- 
son of similar neglect. 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly; and I am very glad the gentleman from 
Oregon has called my attention to the fact. We attempted during the 
last Congress to pursue the course in reference to legislation as far as 
the Northern Pacific road was concerned, in the lineof the committee’s 
bill, which failed. I was one of the conferees appointed to meet the 
Senate conferees with reference to that bill. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Conn] and myself were two, and I have forgotten the other, 
though perhaps it was Mr. STONE, of Missouri; no, it was the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. Strait. We insisted in that conference com- 
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beig thatwe would not yield from the principle of the committee’s 
ill. 

They proposed to declare substantially as they do now, an act for the 
forfeiture of the land along and opposite the unconstructed portions of 
the road. There was an unconstructed branch across the Cascade 
Mountain range, I think 114miles in distance, involving near 3,000,000 
of acres; and the Public Lands Committee and the House of Represent- 
atives stood by the House bill for the broad forfeiture which failed, 
and the result has been, sir, that since the last Congress the Northern 
Pacific Company has constructed this road across there, and the ques- 
tion as to the title to these 3,000,000 acres of land is, to say the least 
of it, clouded and probably lost to the Government. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the forfeiture of the land proposed in your bill 
5 all prejudice action upon the remainder of the lands not included in 

t? z 

Mr. PAYSON. Not at all. Ihave stated beſore and called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that this does not abridge or interfere 
with in any manner the right of Congress to declarea further forfeiture 
to the extent of the unearned lands in regard to any individual roads. 
And more than that, we have reported from the Committee on the 
Public Lands various declarations of forfeiture in individual roads, 
which are in the hands of the individual members of the committee to 
be reported for action singly at the proper time, and on the principie 
of the committee’s bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? If I 
understand him properly, he claims that the majority of the committee 
insist upon doing that which theycan notaccomplish. Or, at any rate, 
they seek to accomplish that which prevents them from doing what 1t 
is admitted they have the right to do and the power to accomplish; 
and in so failing, are they not in fact fighting the battle of the railroads 
= against the interests of the people, to whom these public lands be- 
long ? 

Mr. PAYSON. 
tle for himself. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another factor in this case which is of great im- 
portance. 

Fox many years past, since the expiration of the time fixed for the 
completion of the roads named, and they were not completed, settlers 
have been going upon these lands, in some cases by permission of the 
land officers, and in others on advice by attorneys, all in the belief that 
they could make title sooner or later under the homestead law, but 
who are prevented from so doing by the technical condition of the title 
and the failure of Congress to act. 

Notably this is so in the Ontonagon grant in Michigan. Hundreds 
of settlers are upon these lands there, all asking for action by Congress, 
that they may make their proofs and perfect their entries. 

The Senate bill or any substitute is favored by them all. I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from their representatives asking for early 
action, which will be effective, and can pass. 

It should be remembered that a bill to forfeit this grant for the ben- 
efit of settlers was the very first bill of that kind reported to Conyress; 
it camé from the Judiciary Committee in the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and was reported by Mr. E. B. TAYLOR, of Ohio. 

Year after year—and later mainly because the bill attempted for- 
feiture of land opposite constructed road—it has failed of passage, and 
the settlers are to-day where they were eight years ago, without sub- 
stantial aid, still hoping for some action. 

Now, why should not the other side of the House join with us and 
pass this rs Bev ecm which will pass the Senate, and relieve these set- 
tlers and save this land for them? 

Understand me, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor, if I can secure it, of a 
total forfeiture of that grant, and will do the best I can to secure it, 
but I do not believe it can be. I know this partial forfeiture can be 
had if gentlemen on the other side will aid, and so these settlers be 
saved. 

A large number of settlers on the Gulf and Ship Island are in like 
condition, and I warn gentlemen, if this substitute is defeated and the 
committee’s bill adopted, and a conference fails, the railroads go on 
building, and the President accepting, these lands go to the railroads, 
and the settlers must buy from them. 

I divest myself of all responsibility as to that by my action here to- 
day, and insist that it is our duty to restore what we can and take such 
action as to disputed questions as we shall be advised is best later on. 

I am anxious to avoid the experiences in the past with the Senate 
where disputes over questionable House legislation has caused failure 
of all results. 

I do not question the sincerity of members of the other body. I 
speak only of the situation, and as the adoption of the substitute I 
offer involves no yielding of principle on the part of any member here, 
as it will give relief to a vast number of settlers whose rights are now 
only shadowy under the law, and as it reserves all rights asserted by 
the committee’s bill, to be exercised hereafter as we shall determine, 
I trust the substitute will be adopted. 


That is a matter of inference which each must set- 
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Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. CLEMENTS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not believe the conduct and management of the 
subsidized land-grant railroads towards the Government has been such 
as to demand any consideration of sympathy beyond their strict legal 
right. Therefore the limit of the power of Congress to forfeit the lands 
granted 1s the only limit which 1 would consider in my vote. There 
is no more pressing obligation upon Congress to the people of this 
country than to pass this bill; and in view of the situation I myself 
will vote for the largest forfeiture and leave the railroads to secure 
their rights in the courts, if there be any doubt about the power of 
Congress. 

I will do so the more readily because in each of the propositions 
pending before the House ample provision is made for the complete 
protection of all innocent holders and purchasers of any part of these 
lands. Bad as the policy has been of squandering in the interest of 
rich, oppressive, and powerful corporations and monopolies this mag- 
niticent property of the people, it would not be right now to distur 
the bona fide settlers and innocent purchasers who prior to any pro- 
ceedings to forfeit the grants have invested in, and in many cases built 
and improved, homes thereon. With all questions of this sort elimi- 
nated as they arein all the propositions pending, there remains the single 
naked question between the Government, the people, on the one hand 
anil these corporations on the other, and between them alone. f 

Is any principle of law, equity, or good conscience infringed by declar- 
ing the proposed forfeitures? In order to justly and intelligently judge 
of this question it is proper to state the separate propositions upon which 
we are called now to act and the theory upon which each stands. This 
I hope to do briefly. I will not, in referring to amounts of land in this 
connection, speak with exact accuracy as to the number of acres, but 
will use round numbers approaching accuracy. The legislation from 
which comes this controversy is found in the acts of former Congresses 
granting to certain railroad companies, whose lines were to be con- 
structed through certain of the States amd Territories comprising pub- 
lic lands, certain definite portions of these lands, upon conditions in 
each case that the roads should be completed to certain points within 
specified times named in the grants. 

No one of the three propositions now before the House proposes the 
forfeiture of an acre of such land where this condition was performed 
within the time named in the conditional grant. All of them propose 
to deal only with cases where the condition was not performed in time. 
The Senate bill proposes a forfeiture of about five and a half millions 
of acres, being a withdrawal only from these grants of that part not 
yet claimed by the companies, where the lines have not yet been ex- 
tended to the points designated in the grants, although the time for 
doing so has long since confessedly expired. To call this a forfeiture is 
a misnomer. lt is simply a withdrawal of a supposed right of these 
companies to earn these lands by extending their lines, but which I 
deny is their right now. 

The substitute which a majority of the House Committee on Public 
Lands proposes provides for a forfeiture of about 54,000,000 acres. 
This includes all of the lands embraced in the Senate bill, and in ad- 
dition thereto all contiguous to that portion of the roads built out of 
time, or after the time limited in the grant. The amendment offered 
by the minority of the committee declares a forfeiture of the entire 
grant in each case where the road was not completed to the point named 
in the grant within the time specified in the same. This proposition 
if adopted would forfeit and restore to the public domain about 74,- 
000,000 acres. 

Choosing between these three propositions and looking to the public 
interest as well as justice to all, I shall unhesitatingly vote for the lat- 
ter: Then, if that fails, for the substitute offered by the committee. 
But I will not vote for the Senate bill in any event, for while it with- 
draws from any claimed right of the companies to yet earn the five and 
a half millions of acres covered by it, the effect of it is to confirm in 
these campanies the disputed title to the remaining sixty-eight and a 
half millions. Thus by this wholesale confirmation of title in the rail- 
road companies to lands in dispute, and to which I believe they have 
neither a just nor equitable claim, the Senate bill would carry more evil 
than good. 

I believe that one of the most unwise and improvident policies of 
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past legislation has been the wholesale granting of the public lands as 
subsidies to corporations to hire them to build their own roads for 
their own profits. I do not believe it was wise or right for Congress 
to dispose of the public property in this way. But those who justify 
it upon grounds of public policy and urge that it has benefited the 
whole country by opening up the great West to settlement and civili- 
zation, and say that this was the object of it, must in harmony with 
this argument admit that in view of that object time was of the 
greatest importance in complying with the conditions of the grants, 
which I believe should, in justice to the public, be construed strictly. 

If the grants were justifiable upon the ground of such public policy 
and purpose, it does not follow that the companies had a right to build 
their lines only at their pleasure and as fast only as they could profit 
by the ordinary traffic and business, regardless of such public purpose 
and regardless of time, except so far as time developed the success and 
gave assurance of the profitableness of their investments in a large de- 
gree without reference to the grants, and at the same time hold the 
Government bound. Ido not believe the ordinary rule of law requir- 
ing the grantor to enterin order to terminate the conditional grant after 
a failure on the part of the grantee to perform the conditions can be 
properly invoked in this case. 

The grant carried on its face the plain condition. The Government 
could not as an individual enter, and it is claimed could only do so by 
virtue of legislative action. Such action has been too long deferred, 
but I do not believe the rights of the parties to the grant have been 
changed by the delay. Be this as it is, able legal minds have reached 
the conclusion that we have the power to forfeit all the lands where 
the conditions were not poma within the time required by the 
grants, but a contention arisen as to the justice and propriety of 
such action. 8 to be just and right to do so, I Will so vote. 
It is interesting to go back into the history of the acquirement and 
disposition of the public domain. I am indebted to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, for the following table, showing when and how the public do- 
main was acquired, and how and by whom it has been disposed of. 


Acres. 
Ceded to the United States by Virginia and other States east of the 
8 —FFFFF—TTPTFVCCTCTVCTTTCTTTCTdTdTdTſTſTVTCTTT—T—T—T—T—T—... 8 — 259, 171,787 
u under Democratic administrations : 
The Louisiana p April 30, 1803... „ 961, 280 
East and West Florida, February 22, 1819. 87, 931,520 
By treaty from Mexico, February 443, 520 
By treaty from Mexico, December 30, 1853... 29, 142, 400 
Total under Democratic administrations . . . 1, 158, 478, 720 
Under Whig administration: 
By purchase from Texas, November 25, 1850. ... . . 61. 892, 480 
Under ublican administration: 
Alaska, March 30, 1867......... ae 369, 529, 600 
SIERINE SOUT ein E EE E TTE EAT . ——— .. 1,849, 072, 587 
The following shows all grants and their objects up to this time: 
Acres. 
Military services, Revolutionary war. 2, 165, 000 
Military services, war of 18)2.............. 4, 930, 192 
Military services, war with Mexico, act of 1855.. 61, 028, 430 
Total for military services . . . .. . . teseee 123. 
Granted to States and reserved for Territories for school purposes. 7, 893, 919 
RUA WORRIES TR SEE S EN — 1, 165, 520 
Agricultural colleges, act of July 2, 1862 . .. .. . . . . . . . 600, 
Ta E OA Issor AAF AA AEAEE 


Grants made to States prior to March 4, 1861, to aid in constructing 
railroad and wagon-roads. 


GRANTS AFTER MARCH 4, 1861. 

To States to aid in the constructi f railroads. 
© corporations.... 
For wagon-roads.. 


Grand total since March 4, 1861. . . . . . . . . . eee. 185, 666, 733 


It will be seen that of this magnificent public property nearly all of 
it, not including Alaska, was acquired under Democratic administra- 
tion, and by far the greatest part of it, including Alaska. It will be 
farther seen that prior to March 4, 1861, when Republican rule began, 
the entire amount granted to States to aid in constructing railroads 
and wagon-roads was less than 30,000,000 acres, whereas since that 
date there has been granted under Republican administrations for the 
construction of railroads and wagon- roads over 185,000,000 acres. 

It will be farther seen that the total grants for military services have 
been about 68,000,000 acres. Thus, while the grasping corporations 
found favor with the Republican Congresses of the past, and secured 
at their hands these great bounties from the property of the people, 
the veterans of the Mexican and other wars by whose services the same 
was largely acquired and the power and glory of the American Govern- 
ment was sustained, were long ignoredin poverty and want in many 
cases, while corporate wealth has reveled in the fruits of their sacrifices. 
A direct and great evil consequent upon these profligate grants is the 
acquirement of large bodies of them by foreign individuals and syndi- 
cates. Already over 20,000,000 acres have passed in this manner into 


foreign ownership. It has been bought as an investmentand for spec- 
ulation. 

It is against the true interests of the American people and the Ameri- 
can Government for the public lands to pass in large bodies into the 
hands of a few individuals or syndicates, foreign or domestic, but es- 
pecially foreign. Every citizen should be free in our country in an 
equal race under equal laws to earn a living, acquire property, and 
pursue happiness, and in all he should have complete protection of 
law. Buta public policy which tends to the aggregation of the lands 
of the country into the hands of a few tends also to the establishment 
of a dependent and homeless class—a condition of things repugnant to 
the interests and happiness of the people of democratic-republican 
America. 

The public domain is a sacred heritage of the people. The hand of 
the despoiler should be removed from it. It should be closely guarded 
and disposed of only in small bodies to actual settlers for actual use, and 
not to speculators, foreign or domestic. The more unmortgaged and 
happy homes are owned by the people, the poor as well as the rich, 
though they may be humble ones, and the fewer homeless tenants we 
have, the happier, the more prosperous and patriotic will be the whole 
people, and the greater and stronger will be the Government. 


Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


N OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


® Thursday, July 5, 1888. 


The House 3 under consideration the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the attention of my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson], through no unkindness to him whatever, but simply to 
call attention to the fact that in 1886 his position upon this question 
was diametrically opposed to that which he now occupies, as I understand 
it. In 1886, when the Northern Pacific land-grant forfeiture bill was 
under consideration in the House, the gentleman made certain remarks” 
which are published in the RECORD, and which I ask the Clerk now to 
read, which show that he declared that Congress had the power to for- 
feit the grant, and that it was its duty todo so, and that the policy was 
right. 

Ar. PAYSON. Permit me to state to my colleague that he will 
find a much stronger statement of my views upon that same question 
in the report that I had the honor to submit. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The statement here is that it was the duty of 
Congress to declare the forfeiture. 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly, I have always said so, and see no reason 
to change the opinion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I understood you to state in reference to the 
lands since sold by the road, but not earned, at the expiration of the 
grants that you are willing to confirm their title. 

Mr. PAYSON. I have never said so. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Then I entirely misunderstood my colleague. 
The gentleman’s statement is sufficient without asking the Clerk to 
read that portion of his former remarks I intended to have read. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand the question now before the House to be 
this: The Senate has passed a bill which only forfeits or restores to the 
people 5,627,430 acres of the lands which have been granted without 
compensation to railroad corporations. The bill reported by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], from the Committee on Public 
Lands, is offered as a substitute for the Senate bill, and it, if adopted, 
will restore 54,323,996 acres of the lands taken from them by unjust 
legislation. In other words, the House bill proposes to forfeit and re- 
store to the public domain nearly ten times as much Jand as the Senate 
bill. 

Sir, I am in fayor of the House bill, and sincerely hope it will be 
adopted. It is a wise and just measure. . It restores to the public do- 
main an area of land as large as two such States as Ohio. These lands 
will provide many homes for those who are now homeless and need them. 
The Democratie House initiated the measures and have succeeded in 
forcing their passage in the past two Congresses, which have forfeited 
and restored to the public domain over 50,000,000 acres. If this bill 
is finally adopted we will have succeeded in rescuing from the cor- 
porations and given back to the people for actual settlement and homes 
nearly 105,600,000 acres of land, or an area large enough to make four 
such States as that of Ohio, which, together with what has been re- 
stored and recommended for restoration by the General Land Office 
under Cleveland’sadministration, will aggregate more than 145,000,000 
acres, or an area as large as four such States as Illinois. 
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As vast as this area is, yet it is but a tithe of the immense domain ee vast public domain, with the original grees States and Vermont, Kene 


which was acquired by the wisdom and patriotism of Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 
When the Democratic party went out of power in 1861 if left a grand 


patrimony to the people; homes enough for all the people, the poorest | 


as well as the 8 But, oh, how shamefully, wrongfully, were 
they despoiled of most of the best portion of that grand patrimony by 
Republican Congresses under Republican administrations. That party 
when in power donated 52,000,000 acres to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. Thanks to a Democratic House which came in power after- 
wards we forfeited and restored to the people most of that grant in the 
Jast Congress. And now, if we are not thwarted by the Republican 
Senate, the Democratic President will sign this bill, which will restore 
nearly 37,000,000 of the nearly 47,000,000 acres donated by Republican 
Congresses to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company alone. Sir, itis 
meet that the Democratic party and its policy should recover the lost 
homes of the people which had been originally acquired for them by 
Democratic administrations. 

As Democrats we ean point with pride to the record of the Demo- 
cratic party in regard to the public lands. The people will ever be 
grateful to that party for giving them their homes, and they will detest 
the Republican party for seizing so many millions of acres and bestow- 
ing them as a gratuity upon the Pacific railroads. Not only did the 
Democratie party when in power give the people their homes, but since 
its return to power under Cleveland it is patriotically restoring the vast 
areas lost by the people when the country had passed from under its 
guardianship. 

What is the history of our public domain? Ontside of the land em- 
braced in the original thirteen colonies and in Alaska, all the public 
domain was acquired by Democratic administrations. 

The whole of the area of the public domain, including the original 
thirteen States, at the end of the Revolutionary war amounted to 
531,200,000 acres. Since then, by purchases under Jefferson and Mon- 
roe and by treaties with Mexico under subsequent Democratic admin- 
istrations, 1,158,478,720 acres were acquired, which is vastly more than 
twice as much as all the public domain previously owned, including 
the thirteen original States. Out of these lands, which were the mag- 
nificent gift of the Democratic party to the nation, fourteen great States 
and ten Territories have been carved. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. Hotaran] has in his excellent speech 
on this bill accurately stated facts in this connection, which I will quote 
as follows: 

Ido not wish to enter into a political discussion over this matter of the publie 
lands, but i in a recent debate here talked as though the Democratic 
party had reason for championing measures for the annulment of 
these — think the Democratie party have a special interest in the sub- 
jeet; party can look back with great satisfaction to the record of its repre- 
sentative men on the land question. When, by the patriotic act of Virginia and 
other States, the public domain was placed under the control of Congress, it ex- 
tended from the original thirteen States westward to the Mississippi River. Its 
whole area, including the States, was only 531,200,000 acres; while an 
empire of land extending from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Columbia 
River and Pacific Ocean, a region of country larger than the whole original thir- 
teen States and their by more than 200,000,000 acres, commanding 
— 1 River and covering our entire Western frontier, was held by a 

Air. Jefferson’ s foresight in uiring that vast territory was one of — ay ey Fr 
ee reat eto ofan prance rack goed TE e 8 = 
security of the United States woul Sad have bean continually imperiled: —— 
armies, as in Europe, would have patroled the borders of hostile states. By the 

hase of that iffcent region of country under the istration of Mr. 
8 the future securit 


and greatness of the United States were absolutely 
assured. An outlet to the Gulf and a grand frontage on the Pucifle Ocean was 
ours. 


the negotiations of Mr. Monroe, our then ministerto France, with Na- 
said that whatever nation controlled the Mississippi River and the 


itorial acq — 
States and e hae Territories. ancl the the Indian Terri- 
under the pol 


icy of the party which isnow 
declared forfeited and the lands to 
State of Texas wasadded 


blice domain would feel an earnest 
omain. 
hisia the publie domain has 


Certainly, sir, a party so related to the 
interest in whatever concerns the public 
The following table shows the auspices under 


been acquired (Jand controlled by the United 
N er United States by Virginia and other dee Wer Varg 


259, 171, 787 
Total under Democratic administrations. 1, 158, 478, 720 
Under ader Wile administration : 
m Texas, November 25, 1880 61, 892, 480 
A lb administration : 
8 — —— — 309, 529, 600 


S AISAT EE R ages Uta OE. 


Tennessee, an laine, never a part of public domain proper, con- 
stitute the territory of the United States, 

This public domain of virgin landshas been the del ma ee ot ne Unites 
States, and the source of their unexampled p r 
guarded with Np manne alg by our fathers an by all ofthe: the old political parties into 
which the nner been divided for the future goos of 22 ee 
population. er the auspices of Jefferson, asexp: famous o 
— of 1787, the old feudal tenures, entailments, and eat nie ae primogeniture, 

fostered great landed estates and a nation of vassals in Europe, were 
erke away, and the public domain was dedicated forever to independent free- 
hold estates. Land monopoly, the curse of the Old World, was abhorred. Never 
in all our former history, even when our fathers were sorely pressed for money 
to meet demands incident to the Revolution, were lands ever sold in large - 
ies, except in two instances—one to the Ohio Company, in 1785, of 822,000 acres, 
and the other to John Cleves oo mmes, of 248,540 acres, in 1787. This policy of 
our fathers of hoarding the public lands for freeholds of the poopie substantially 
controlled the land system under all political parties down to the year 1802. 


T also ask leave to quote further from the speech of the gentleman 
from Indiana in relation to the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific land 
grant, as follows: 


The House proposition covers all of the remaining ts, It would have the 

a — wie —— eS pores Pacifice road erior kre ae 8 

people a large land, an aggregate dow e area 
great State of Ohio, pan Pra appaia oe bona fide sales. Is there an absence of 
power in Congress to do this? Isitinequitable? This House has decided more 
than once that it was within its power to declare these forfeitures. The most 
important of these grants, that of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has been Pov 
the consideration of Congress before. The House has heretofore passed a bill 
declaring that the lands not earned within the time prescribed by law should 
be forfeited and restored to the publie domain. Why not? Take the case of 
the Northern Pacifie. 

What is in brief the history of that road? I shall refer to it, although it will 
be more elaborately discussed hereafter. That grant, involving 42,500,000 
of land, a large portion of it land of —_ value, with vast 
nificent forests, the very heart of that fertile of country stretching w. 
ward from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, 2,400 miles in length, was 
on the 2d of July, 1864. The grant is 12,800 acres per mile in the States of Wis- 
con and Minnesota; 25,600 acres per mile in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington Territories. That roa according to the terms of the law, was to be com- 

leted entire on the áth of July, 1876. In 1808 you extended the time two years 
for the commencement of the work. In 1868 you extended the two years 
for commencement, when not a shovel of earth had been moved. The law cx- 
ee ee te pa the Ist of July, 1868, four years after the original grant, is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 8 of an act entitled An act granting 
T a railroad and telegraph line from Su- 

ior to Puget Sound, on the Pacific coast,’ is hereby so amended as to read as 
blows: vilege herein are so made 
Railroad Com 


lands to the publie do- 
main, sane of course, to the equities that might arise on behalf of the pur- 
ch eted railroad ? 


Gracin The grantees of this imperial grant were fully 
nature of the grant and the conditions on which it was 5 Time was ex- 
pressiy made as of the essence of the grant; that it was made on the idea of 
opening up the country; yet in defiance of the Government and in utter — 
gard of its obligations, apparently relying on its power to control Congress, it 
permitted the period to expire within which, by express terms of the law, the 
whole railroad should be completed. 

ow then does the case stand? This — EED 9 time after time for 
an extension of its grant before a spadefi d been thrown. Con- 
gress, unmindful of public interests, granted the werner from year to year. 
And yet, acting Sei this imperial grant was its own private estate to enrich its 
stockholders, to be disposed of for its own pt ine benefit, that corporation 
postponed even commencing its railroad nutil the country was swarming with 
u hardy and enterprising people; until a railroad starting from Portland, 993 
had been constructed eastward 225 miles without a do of aid from the Gov- 
ernment; until railroads runnin: ede from the 3 were open- 
ing that nt country industry was on every d invading that 


jon. 
The country was teeming with e and the great land grant increasing in 
value under their enterprise and r before this railroad corporation thought 
proper to even take the first step . completing in good faith its part of the 
engagement, to construct this railroad. The facts were known to the corpora- 
tion as to the nature of anri andthe object for which it was made, as well 
as to Congress or to the officers of the Government. No laches of Con; or 
of the Government officers can impair the rights of the people. They have a 
right to demand that the contract be carried out in good faith or declared void. 
I think the right and duty of Congress to declare this forfeiture is clear beyond 
question upon every consideration of law and justice, and E am confident it is 
sound upon the high consideration of public poliey. for the grant was made 

winced, sir, tbat gh to build up private fortunes, and not for the public good. 
ar that grant can not be defended. Can any just man defend any of 


> 

White 3 your people were 5 with patriotic sol feltnde the 3 
your armies, while these the most fate rested of all men inthe public domain 
were 2 into the ranks of your armies to steady and uphold the tottering 
> the Union, at that very time ex-governors of States, ex-members of 
Congress, men of high social and political standing, were here — 7 fage 

lobbying for these grants and aaret St he the favor of Congress 
of your — wealth, your . — of especial aod ines ü ance 
to the men, the laboring men of the a who were then imperiling their 
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lives in the national defense. In that unpatriotie and mereenary spirit these 
grants were obtained by which the susan ard were robbed of their rights and im- 
perial fortunes were secured 

Congress was engaged in the work of 


ling out among mercenary ca 
talists your public domain when the 


of arms could almost be heard in 


PE great grants of land obtained under such circumstances to be carefully 
guarded by Congress and the courts of justice? Will Congress refuse to declare 
their forfeiture when a just ground for forfeiture is presented? You have a 
right to declare the eiture of these millions of the publie land wrongfully 
granted, and justice demands that it shall be done. 


The gentleman from Indianaisright. It is clearly within the power 
of Congress to forfeit every acre of land granted to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad which was not earned by it under the terms of the grant prior 
to the 4th day of July, 1879, and it was the duty of Congress to do so 
long ago. During 1882, in the Forty-seventh Congress, when this 
House was under the control of the Republican party, over two years 
after the unearned lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad were 
liable to forfeiture, bills were introduced and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, of which I and my colleague [Mr. PAYSON ] were 
members. But the majority of that committee decided against the 
equity and the power to forfeit, and insisted that the road was entitled 
not only to the lands on the 530 miles constructed, but also on the 1,870 
miles unconstructed on the 4th day of July, 1879, when the grant 


la 

Beere Republican member of the committee, except my colleague 
from Illinois, so held. Only one Democratic member concurred with the 
majority. When the minority of the committee sought to present a 
minority report dissenting from the conclusions of the majority, and 
insisted upon the right and duty of Congress to make the forfeiture, 
and presented a joint resolution for that e we were, by the 
ruling of Speaker Kiefer, denied that privilege; but the report of the 
majority had previously been received and laid on the tablein such a 
legislative position, as held by the Speaker, as to place it where no sub- 
stitute could be offered to it or any other action whatever could be had 
upon it. This was just what the friends of the railroad desired, as 
will be seen by the following proceedings of July 24, 1882, pages 6416, 
etc., of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-seventh Congress. 


Mr. Kxorr. I wish to ask if that report should not be upon the Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. What the gentlemen from Illinois and from Kentucky now 
present are the views of the minority. 

Mr. Kxorr. Accompanied with a joint resolution which I think this House 
would like to consider and discuss. I therefore ask it shall have the opportunity 
to-do so, and that it may z° upon the Calendar for that. purpose. 

Mr. TownssHEnND, of Illinois. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

~ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Thatall the lands granted to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company under an act of Congress entitled An act nting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and tele ph line from e Superior to 
Puget Sound, on the Pacifice coast, by then ern route,’ rile song J 1 1864, 
which had not been patented to said company on the y a July, 1882, be, 
and they are hereby, declared forfeited to Ío the United States by reason of a 
breach of the conditions upon which said grant was made, and t said lands 
ment und restored to the publie domain and made subject to sale and settle- 
ment under existing law.’ 


+ $ $ s s $ 


Mr. Towser of Illinois. My point of order is this: That it is the right of 
the committee, or a member of the committee, to move that this joint resolution 
be placed upon the Seems and I make that motion. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Kxorr. There were E bills referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary touching these land grants. That committee made a report to the House 
in which it reeommends no action at all. A minority of the committee—seven 
out of fifteen members—dissent from the legal views of the majority and pre- 
sent certain facts showing the necessity of action by this Congress, The ques- 
tion now comes up, when the committee has made a report to the psa 
whether the House is in such condition that it enn not consider that report or 
consider any counter-proposition that may be made by the minority of the com- 
mittee? In a word, cana committee of this House, by giving its s pecu- 
liar shape, preclude the possibility of the House considering i the subject at all? 

The minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, nting from the views 
of the majority,which recommend simply total non-action, present a substan- 
tive proposition aoa action = wry House. Now, I think itis due to the House, 
I think it is due to the this country who are int equally with 
TASI SAN, 28. g and d grant, that this House should have an op- 
portunity to consi Aer ie question and dispose of it, and that it should not be 
poaae at all by any peculiarity in the report of the majority of the com- 
mit 

It does seem to me to be due to the members of this House that the jon 
of this grant should go upon the Calendar, to be reached and discussed in order 
as other 8 there * 


* * 


Mr. 8 When this House by 3 consent ee the privi- 
lere in the matter of a reporton the minority of the committee, it conferred equal 
ane in the matter of reporting a bill or joint resolution, and the minority 
a perfect right now to make the motion which my colleague has made, and 
I now no rule, and I know of no dictum in any author on parliamentary law 
which 25 warrant its PEAY 
* * * 


Mr, TON of Minois Guin one point further. I wish ‘6. say, Mr. 
Speaker, the point T make is this, and I wish the Speaker to keep at in 
mind, that it is competent for the gentleman from Kentucky under the cir- 
cumstances to present his motion, and it is the duty of the Speaker to submit 
that motion to the House, and it is in the power of the House to determine by a 
majority of the vote whether the resolution should go to the Calendar or not. 

* * * $ = s * 


Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of Democratic members to have 
the report and resolution of forfeiture placed on the Calendar where it 


might have consideration and action, yet their efforts were resisted by 
leading Republican members and the Speaker was inexorable, and by 
his remarkable and unprecedented ruling denied the representatives of 
the people the privilege of discussing or voting upon a proposition to 
forfeit the Northern Pacific land grant. This ruling prevented any ac- 
tion whatever upon that subject in that Congress. 

Mr. Cox, from New York, appealed from that decision. Mr. REED, 
6f Maine, moved to lay the appeal on the table. 

I quote further from the proceedings: 


Mr. Cox, of New York. I make my appeal from the ruling of the Chair, which 
I understand to be this, that the Chair rules out of order the motion N 8 
gentleman from Kentucky to refer this 23 resolution to the Cale 


that decision of the Chair I tfully ap 

Sf tri eR iad Gas LONE aA tre Soha een ee ae 
on t e. 

Mr. Hormax. I cali for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Cax NOR. I wish to know whether the majority resolution accompanying 
the report of the committee is now on the Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. That is the trouble; we want to get something on 


the Calendar. 
Mr. Cox. of New York. And that is what they are dodging. 


The Republican majority sustained by their votes their Speaker, and 
thereby prevented any action whatever in that Congress, At the next 
election the people sent a Democratic majority to this House. One of 
the first acts of that House was the adoption of a resolution demand- 
ing the forfeiture of all grants which had not become vested by the 
terms of the grant, and straightway did the work of recovering the 
public domain by forfeiture commence and has continued ever since. 
We have already in that way secured the recovery of fifty million acres. 
If the people desire the work to continue to the finish, they must not 
commit the folly of sending a Republican majority in the next House, as 
they did in the Forty-seventh Congress, or enslaving themselves again 
to the corporations by defeating Cleveland and Thurman. 

These proceedings demonstrate the fact that the only hope for relief 
from the power of corporations and for a maintenance of the rights of 
the people lies in a Democratic majority. Republican candidates for 
Congress often make loud professions of loyalty to the interest of the 
people when seeking election, but soon forget their pledges when here, 
and blindly follow the leadership of the friends of monopoly. 

The history of the two great parties in Congress in their disposition 
of the public domain clearly demonstrates that the Democratic is now, 
as it has ever been, the true friend of the people, and that the Repub- 
lican is now, as it has ever been, the friend of the corporated monopo- 
lies which it has created and fostered. 

I introduced several years ago a bill granting a bounty land-warrant 
of 160 acres of land to all the Union soldiers of the late war, placing 
them upon the same footing with the soldiers of the previous wars of 
the Republic. My bill isstill pending before the committee, and I trust 

ait will receive favorable action before this adjourns. 

In 1862 the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] made the first 
effort of that kind when the homestead law was then under considera- 
tion. Iwill quote from his speech on this billa statement of that gen- 
tleman relative to his effort and views upon the subject of grants of 
bounty land to soldiers, which shows how unavailing his efforts were 
at a time when we had an abundance of land to have given a home to 
every Union soldier. It demonstrates that the railroad corporations had 
more power in a Republican Congress than the brave men who were 
offering up their lives in behalf of the Union. I quote as follows from 
Judge HoLMAN’s speech: 


While the bill was pending in the House on the 22d of February. 1882, I sub- 
mitted a pro) on that the act of 1855, which had secured allotments of pub- 
lic land to the soldiers of every successive war r ye that which was then 

„Should be extended to the soldiers of then existing war for the 
Union. That 1 was es in view of the 5 5 policy of our Gov- 
ernment in all former wars. The argument against it was that its tendeney 
would be to monopolize the public lands; that bounty-land warrants rey pear 
would certainly produce that result, That was the only scr eee 
be urged pate it; but it was successful, and my provision failed by the Ration 
. — — tleman who controlled the bill in the House. 

r. Speaker, what an extraordinary result followed! dare nine years 
xtra grants of public lands to an extent unexampled in the history of any 
country were made to corporations by the same Congress, How does the ac- 
eountstand? I have before mea statement from the General Land Office. The 
grants prior to March 4, 1361, are as follows. Let us see the result by compari- 


son. 
; All grants made up to this time for military service and education are as fol- 
ows: 


Acres. 
Military services, Revolutionary war. . . ... . . 2,165,000 
Military services, war of 1812 4, 930, 192 


Military services, war with Mexico, act Of 1888. 61,028, 430 


Total for military services. .. . .... .... . . . . r. 68, 123, 622 
Granted to States and reserved for 5 for school purposes 67, 893, 919 
Universities... —— ccc AA 1, 165, 520 
Agricultural colleges, act of. July 2. 8 3 — 9, 600, 000 

. a e an ATTE R E E A ENNA EN ENS 136, 783, 061 
Grants made to States prior to sess 4, 1861, to oei in constructing 
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GRANTS AFTER MARCH 4, 1861, 


To States to aid in the construction of railroads. . . . . e 19, 240, 883 
To corporations . . . .. ..... .. . . 34 163. 643, 944 
For wagon-· roads. . * 2,781, 733 

Grand total since March 4, 1861 . 185,666,733 


It appears, therefore, that while it was not thought proper on February 22, 
1862, to grant bounty lands to the soldiers of the Union Army on account of its 
tendency to land monopoly, vet beginning with July 2, 1862, with a grant of 
28.000,400 acres to the Union Pacific Railroad corporations, Congress within ten 
years gave directly to corporations and to States for corporations 185,666,560 acres 
of land, a territory eight times greater than the State of Indiana, All this in 
ten years! While from the year 1787 down to this day all the grants made by 
Congress for common schools, the foundation of the grandest system of educa- 
tion the world has ever seen, including the sixteenth section of every township 
of the public domain down to the formation of the Territory of Oregon, and 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in every township of every State and Ter- 
ritory organized since, including also all grants for universities and colleges, 
and all grants for military services in all the wars from the Revolution down to 
the war with Mexico, aggregate 136,783,061 acres. Add to this all grants to States 
for railroads and military wagon-roads (none were made to corporations) prior 
to March 4, 1861, namely, 29,824,032 acres, and the entire aggregate is 165,607,093, 
This aggregate of 165,607,093 for education. Military internal improvements 
covers the grants of our entire history, except the period covered since the Re- 
publican party came into power, and in ten years only that party gave to cor- 
porations and States for corporations 185,666,560, 


The Centenary Census: Scope and Plan of Work; Our Resources 
Estimated; Our Horoscope. 


“Take ye the sum of all the congregation . . . with the number of their 
names.“ Nu. 


To count is a modern practice; the ancient method was to guess; and when 
numbers are guessed they are always magnifled.“ Dr. Sum. Johnson. 
People by numbers swarm to us.“ - Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI, act 4, scene 2, 


SPEECH 


HONS S 8. COX; 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1659) to provide for 
taking the eleyenth and subsequent censuses— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the bill for the Tenth Census, which I had the 
honor tointroduce, was reported tothe House, by its courtesy I was al- 
lowed double the usual time to explain its provisions and advocate the 
reform which it produced. Inasmuch as its provisions were a depart- 
ure in many from former modes, especially in the selection of 
the enumerators and in the division of the districts of the United States, 
it was logically necessary for me to bear the onus of their explana- 
tion. This burden was made easy by the fact that General Garfield, 
who had been chairman of the Census Committee for the Ninth Cen- 
sus, had at that time made an exhaustive investigation of the subject, 
with a report which was both interesting and voluminous, 

The bill for the Tenth Census was taken in its principal features from 
the bill of General Garfield. His vindication of these features made 
the onus of its defense light and agreeable. 

2 VALUE OF CENSUS OF 1880. 

Still, sir, there was much criticism, as there should be upon all new 
propositions, But the taking of the census of 1880 amply sustained 
the wisdom of that new departure, since it has given us the most au- 
thentie and valuable statistics of our people and their resources, known 
to our history, or that of any other nation. 

I had then occasion to review the general history of census-taking 
from the earliest eras, I had occasion also to show that that govern- 
ment was wise and just that based its legislation and administration 
on an accurate account of the people and the resources which enrich, 
comfort, and strengthen their energies. 

A good census is invaluable. A poor census is worse than none; and 
therefore it was, sir, that there was greater heed in the preparation of 
the Tenth Census, as well in Congress as in the bureau, so as to obtain 
accurate results as to names, ages, civil conditions, occupations, birth- 
place, mortality, and health, as well as to the boundaries and constitu- 
encies which distinguish that census. 

BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT. 

It is not necessary to state here that our constitutional requirement 
for the apportionment of Representatives and direct taxes is based 
upon population. Nor is it necessary, at this stage of the duties of the 
Committee on Census, to considerthe Amendments of the Constitution 
in reference to disabilities which might affect the aggregate of our pop- 
ulation and the consequent scheme of apportionment. 

Slavery being abolished, there is no longer the three-fifth represen- 
tation. The duty, therefore, of apportionment, which can not come 
before the House until after the census is taken, so far as the enumer- 
ation of the people is concerned, is simplicity itself. Nor is it perti- 
nent for any gentleman to raise the question now that we can not go 
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beyond the constitutional requirement as to the enumeration of the peo- 
ple, and collect the various classes of statistics relating to our resources. 
RESOURCES OUTSIDE OF POPULATION. 

However strictly gentlemen may construe the Constitution, I repeat 
what I said in 1879, that there is in our fundamental law the incentive 
and the nucleus, if not the prescript itself, for a larger statistical scope of 
our varied interests. 

Almost contemporary with the Constitution, learned societies, with 
Thomas Jefferson and Timothy Dwight at their head, urged Congress to 
take a scientific view of the requirements of the census and to make an 
important adjunct, so that the Government might take something be- 
yond a mere enumeration of the population. 

Of the ten censuses taken since the origin of the system, seven have 
had various schedules. 

We are now in the habit of supplementing this census work and as- 
signing to various bureaus the collection of statistics other than those 
of population. 

e attempt was made, as early as 1810, to obtain the facts relating 
to manufactures. Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin were then the great 
lights of ‘‘strict construction,” and yet they found no obstacle to the 
enlargement of the census returns. 

This attempt was repeated in 1820, under Monroe, and again in 1840, 
under Van Buren. 

The law of 1850, although it provided some very awkward and un- 
official means for the collection of data for returns, and though the of- 
ficials were marshals and deputy marshals, who were unfitted for the 
business, was a great advance upon previous statutes. . 

But that advance of 1850 led to further advances in 1860 and 1870. 
These might have been improved but for the impending civil struggle 
in 1860 and the consequent confusion of 1870. 

It remained for the act of 1879 to accomplish the best results. It 
was a vast improvement. I have had inserted in the RECORD, from 
time to time, enthusiastic commendations of these results. They 
emanated from the best minds of England, Scotland, Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia, They unite in saying that they can not applaud too much 
the exhibit of our political and social conditions at the end of the first 
century of our existence. 

It is impossible now, after such success, to return to old methods, or 
limit the census statistics to an enumeration only. 

STRICT CONSTRUCTION AS TO LIMITS OF CENSUS, 

If I were to construe the Constitution with such strictness as to limit 
the census to an enumeration of the people I should be laughed out 
of this House, for it is as fixed as anything in the form and spirit of 
our legislation can be, that the people of the United States demand to 
know, from authentic sources, their own condition and resources, as 
well as their numbers. As General Francis J. Walker remarks in a 
pamphlet which he has recently issued 

It has become simply absurd to hold any longer that a Government which 
has a right to tax any and all the products of agriculture and manufactures, to 
supervise the making and selling of butterine, to regulate the agencies of trans- 
portation, to grant public moneys to schools and rss epa to conduct agricultu- 
ral experiments, and distribute seeds and plant-cuttings all over the United 
States, to institute scientific surveys by land and deep soundings at sea, has not 
full authority to pursue any branch of statistical information which may conduce 
to wise legislation, intelligent administration, or equitable taxation, or in any 
other way promote the general welfare. z 

It by no means follows, Mr. Speaker, that the committee which au- 
thorized this report mean to belittle the primary object of the enumera- 
tion (which is apportionment) by burdening the census with extrane- 
ous matter. 

There are, incidentally connected with making the schedule count 
of the people great facilities and much economy in collecting the facts 
for certain other schedules as to age, sex, nativity, occupation, and the 


like. 
SUPEREROGATION, 

Perhaps the thing we have most to guard against in taking the cen- 
sus is to avoid giving too much labor to the ordinary enumerator, 
who bears about among the people his portfolio of blanks and instruc- 
tions, 

It would astonish gentlemen who are unaccustomed to this peculiar 
line of official duty to note the immense quantity and variety of materi- 
als which are collected for digestion and scrutiny. It is estimated that 
when the returns for 1890—the schedules of population—come in, they 
will exceed in bulk fifteen hundred merchant’s ledgers of the largest 
size; schedules of agriculture three or four hundred volumes more, and 
the returns relating to manufactures, wealth, debt, taxation, schools, 
libraries, churches and mortality. They are an immense library. And 
this repertoire, in all its extent and variety, must be tabulated and 
compiled by an office in whose execution there is no respite, and whose 
detail of labor is simply enormons. 

PREREQUISITES, 

I have often thought, sir, that in order to lessen this labor, it would be 
well to keep our Census Office open and active, as in other countries, 
during the entire decennial period. In the absence of such permanency 
there must, therefore, be a corresponding and timely appropriation 
for this work. I can only on this occasion give to the House a skeleton 
of what is its prerequisite. 

Since the taking of the Tenth Census inventors have been at work on 
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tabulating devices, aggregating methods, and kindred inventions. Some 
of these should be tested thoroughly, and if by some of them original data 
can be expeditiously transferred to tabular ſorm in half the time required 
under the old methods, or in a decreased time, they should be adopted. 

Two years is none too long a time of preparation for the Eleventh 
Census. The amount of printing n for the enumeration, after 
all blanks and schedules are carefully decided upon, is enormous. The 
whole matter of preparation and such printing should be completed 
months before the enumeration begins. After all preliminary work 
the supervisors and enumerators may be selected, and with ample time 
for their proper instruction. Heretofore scant time for preparation was 
allowed the Census Bureau. 

The very small expense that would he necessary for carrying on the 
work of preparation during two years prior to the actual enumeration, 
in June, 1890, would be saved tenfold in carrying out the work, while 
much unnecessary expense resulting from hasty work and the rush of 
the speedy preparation would be avoided. 

Again, ample time should be given the Superintendent of the Census 
to study the best scientific methods in vogue in other countries for 
tabular presentation. The simplification of the tables reduces expense, 
and experience shows that tabular matter can be arranged in such a 
way as to take up much less room than of old, and at the same time 
simplify its presentation and increase its value. But such study and 
examination of the work of different countries can not be undertaken 
after the practical work of the census begins. 

I have before me a volume, published by an expert, Charles F. Pig- 
don— A Hand-book of Practical Statistics.“ It is an useful compen- 
dium from a practical source. It sbows the advancement of this art 
within the past quarter of a century. 

DETAILS OF CENSUS WORK, ~ 

There are three great stages in census work: first, the collection of the 
material; second, its tabulation and analysis; and third, its publication. 
The first and second involve the great labor and expense of a census; 
the first should not be undertaken until the second is thoroughly un- 
derstood and laid out. 

The collection of the material involves all the plans necessary thereto: 

First. The division of the country into proper districts of supervision; 

Second. A division of supervisors’ districts into enumeration dis- 
tricts, of which there should be now at least thirty thousand; and 

Third. The preparation of all blanks, instructions, and paraphernalia 
for the use of supervisors and enumerators. 

Under this last point the chief cause of delay heretofore arose largely 
through tardy legislation; the officer intrusted with the execution of 
the census law having had but a few months in which to prepare his 
blanks. A superintendent should have at least two years in which to 
arrange, harmonize, and justify all the blanks necessary for a census, 
This may seem an extravagant estimate of the time required, but when 
the great variety of the industries, business interests, and other data 
of the country are considéred, the statement becomes reasonable. The 
preparation of blanks for the collection of facts relative to the population 
only requires little time, but the schedules for the collection of manufac- 
turing, agricuitural, mining, and other statistics relating to the material 
wealth and welfare of the country require not only great care, but con- 
sultations with experts in all the various industries involved, 

All this preparation should be made under the direct personal cure of 
the superintendent. He should delegate but little of this work to cler- 
ical assistants. If time be allowed by law, the superintendent can do 
this, and the result will be schedules harmoniously constructed witha 
view to securing the best results. This preparatory work has never 
been done under any census in this country. 

As to the tabulation and compilation of the results of the enumera- 
tion, this topic or division of census work should be clearly projected 
and thoroughly understood when the schedules are used in the collec- 
tion of material. This is essential even for economy. 

Much expense has heretofore been incurred on account of a plan for 
the use of material not being considered in connection with the collec- 
tion thereof. All such plans for the utilization of the material of 
the census should be in perfect harmony with the plan of the collec- 
tion, and the same mind should pass upon all points; otherwise there 
will be incongruity, inequalities, and inbarmony in the whole work. 
No superintendent has heretofore had the opportunity, in any complete 
way, of doing this. Much expense can be saved by careful study in 
this direction. 

In general it may be said that the cost of the enumeration can not 
be reduced beyond the per capita cost of previous censuses; nor can 
the printing expense be lessened to any great extent; but much money 
can be saved in the processes of reducing the facts originally returned 
by enumerators to tabular form for printing. In this direction a great 
saving may be effected by carefully experimenting upon new methods of 
reaching tabular results. These experiments should be conducted in 
ample time for a complete system to be laid out, so that when the work 
of the census begins the executive officer may not find himself involved 
in a great whirl of material without any plan of reducing the same. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

This economic measure brings me to the consideration of the appropri- 

ation necessary under the bill which I present tothe House. The ques- 
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tion of cost involves an answer to the harsh and in many instances un- 
gracious and unjust criticisms which have been madeon the last census. 
LIMITATION OF WORK. 

These crificisms pertain to the publication of the reports of experts 
in connection with our marvelous industrial development. 

It may at first sight seem that this work was overdone, but the 
twenty-two volumes printed remain to speak for themselves. The four 
remaining volumes not yet printed have been appropriated for in the 
urgent deficiency bill of this Congress. 

I append to my remarks (Exhibit A) an authentic statement of the 
cost of the several volumes of the last census, of 1880, and the separate 
cost thereof; also a statement of the subjects and utilities of these vol- 
umes; and also the cost of the entire census. 

Still, let me repeat that the expense of this census will not be much 
greater per capita than it was in former censuses. 

The bill limits the expense of the Eleventh Census to a maximum of 
six millions. The cost of the Ninth Census in 1870 was 83.360, 000, ex- 
clusive of printing and engraving. The per capita cost was 8.71 cents. 

The cost of the Tenth Census, making the same exclusion, was 
$4,853,350. This would be 9.68 cents per capita. The Tenth Census 
was not, therefore, extravagant in its cost. The increased work had 
but a slight relative increase of cost. 

The Massachusetts census of 1885, which was very similar to the na- 
tional censusas toenumeration, cost 9.47 cents, not counting the printing. 

The impression that there was a great lack of economy in the census 
of 1880 was not produced by the cost per capita of the enumeration. 
However wrong the impression as to the utility or inutility of the pub- 
lished volumes of the Tenth Census, it has been proven that the agri- 
cultural reports were far less economical. 

ESTIMATED COST OF ELEVENTH CENSUS. 

If I were to be called upon to give an a priori estimate of the popu- 
lation in 1890, I should take as the basis the increase from 1870 to 
1880, and, inasmuch as I fell below the mark in the estimate I made 
ten years ago, I am disposed to be a little more liberal in prophecy, 
and will fix it at, say, 64,000,000. At 9} cents per capita the cost 
would be $6,080,000, exclusive of printing. This was about the 
cost of the Ninth Census, in 1870. If the population be not more than 
62,000,000 in 1890, the cost will be $5,890,000. There was quite an in- 
crease in the cost from 1860 to 1870, for reasons which members will 
appreciate. It ran from 6.25 cents in 1860 to 8.70 cents in 1870, and 
in 1880 the per capita, to be strict, was 9.68 cents. 

The cost, per capita of inhabitants, of the last four censuses, exclusive 
of printing and engraving, was as follows: 


Cents, 
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The increase from 1860 to 1870 represents: (1) the advance in w. 
and salaries which took place during the war period, and which, in the 
main, has never been receded from; (2) the addition of extensive sta- 
tistical inquiries heyond what had been previously undertaken; (3) 
the rendering of the familiar matter of enumeration into vastly greater 
detail, as will appear in the next paragraph. 

The increase in wages during the war has not since been lessened. 
Besides, more was required of the enumerator in 1880, as will appear 
by the note which is taken from General Walker’s statement in the ar- 
ticle before referred to: 

Thus, in 1860, the distribution of the population, according to ages, was into 
the following classes: Under 1, 1-5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20-30, 30-40, and so on, by 
decennial periods upwards; in all, 14 classes. In 1870, under the demand for 
more minute information regarding the number of persons of school age, of 
voting age, of military age, etc., the following classification was adopted: Under 
1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5-10, 10-15, 15-18} 18, 18-20, 21, 21-25, 25-30, 30-35, and so on, by quin- 
quennial periods upwards to eighty years, and thence upwards by ten-year pe- 
riods; in all, twenty-five be 

Even so, the occasions for distributing se “oe pce according to ages were not 
considered to have been met, and in compliance with numerous and pressing 
requests, including resolutions of conventions and public bodies, the ages of 
the population of 1880 were ascertained by single years, amounting to over one 
hundred specifications. 

Again, in 1860, the occupations of the people were tabulated in the gross solely. 
In 1870 the occupations reported were distributed among six different classes, 
according to sex and age. At a score of points a corresponding increase took 

lace in the amount of detail presented. Every such instance adds apprecia- 
hiy, often greatly, to the labor and cost of compilation. 

I remember very well taking much interest in the tables and work 
of the Ninth Census. The cost was not a matter of wrangle, nor is it 
a matter for the challenge of an intelligent statistician that the in- 
crease from 1870 to 1880 was only 1 per cent. 

The truth is, considering the work done at the census of 1880, for 
which so much reproach has been heaped upon the Census Office, there 
was ample compensation in the results, in the judgment of those who 


are competent to speak. 
NEED OF STATISTICS. 


In order to vindicate the value of census-taking, in addition to the 
constitutional enumeration requirement under the law, I desire, gen- 
tlemen, as a preliminary, to recognize the fact that it is now indis- 
pensable to gather statistics pertaining to the actual condition of the 
people, to some extent their nationality, their ages, their physical con- 
dition, especially as it relates to permanent infirmities, and their social 
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condition, which means whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 
This is n in order that legislation may be properly directed 
when governments are called upon to provide either for the ameliora- 
tion of some conditions or the extension of privileges growing out of 
some other conditions. A ial instance might arise in this way: 
The Government is called upon through philanthropic efforts to estab- 
lish an insane asylum. The first question that arises is, Is there a 
necessity for such an institution? The necessity can only be deter- 
mined byaccuratestatistics. Buttheaccuratestatisticsofasingle period 
are not sufficient. The facts must be at hand for an extended period 
of time, taken at different intervals, so that the legislature may know 
whether insanity is on the increase or is declining. This illustration 
covers all others of the same kind. 

In nationality we find one of the most important features of the 
enumeration. The port statistics of immigration can not possibly give 
the distribution of immigrants. They are counted only at the ports 
where received, and there the account must end so far as ordinary 
immigration statistics are concerned. 

What becomes of the foreign element coming into the country, how 
is it distributed among the various industries, in what proportion to 
manufactures and to agriculture, and in what localities? These ques- 
tions can only be determined through the enumeration of the popu- 
lation. For example, the census of 1880 showed that of the popula- 
tion of the State of Nevada 41 per cent. were actually born in foreign 
countries. This is the highest rate of foreign element exhibited in any 
State. On the other hand, in North Carolina but twenty-seven one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. were born abroad. j, 

The statistics of mortality accompanying population returns, while 
crude heretofore, are the only statistics on deaths for most of the States. 
The same is true of births and marriages. 

When the different States of the Union shall haye adopted careful 
registration systems, like those of England, the vital statistics of the 
census can and should bedropped. Until that time the death rate in 
various localities for the purposes of ascertaining sanitary conditions 
can only be determined through the Federal census. 

Are marriages increasing or decreasing, according to the growth of 
population? This also can only be answered for the whole nation 
through the Federal census. a 

As the chief expense of the enumeration of the population is in ascer- 
taining its numerical strength, these various social statistics should be 
taken along with the enumeration, in order that the Government may 
have the most value for the chief outlay. 

The statistics of manufactures show the progress from decade to dec- 

ade of the industries of the country. They know what industries have 
been planted anew, what have gone out of existence, what are declin- 
ing and what increasing; and with the production exhibited there 
come the economic questions of the relation of capital to production, the 
total wages paid, and the number of people employed in the industries 
of the country. 
These are the chief facts to be brought out by an enumeration of the 
industries of the country. They are constantly brought into use in 
all discussions of an economic character. In fact, no argument can be 
made and no article written of an industrial nature which does not 
incorporate the statistics of manufactures or those of the industry dis- 
cussed as obtained through the Federal census. 

These statistics should be so classified as to show the whole number of 
people employed in them whoare receiving certain wages—as, for exam- 

le, how many people receive $5 per week in an industry, how many $6, 
8 many 810, ete. Under this method, if the statisties are taken with 
reasonable care, we should learn the actual composition of our indus- 
trial force in a wage point of view, and get rid of the average wages asap- 
plied to the whole body of employés. ‘This means in itself not a little. 

The intelligent encouragement of industry comes through such statis- 
tics. If the growth is reasonable, prosperity is shown, the finances of the 
country sustained, the credit of the nation increased, and the whole 
economic work, as exhibited by our industries, fostered. The nature 
of our industries, and their distribution over the country are, of course, 
clearly exhibited by such facts. 5 

In agriculture, the reasons for statistical information are still more 
vital; whether the farms are being consolidated, or whether they are 
increasing in number by subdivision, or what is their relative produc- 
tion per acre. ‘The schedules should show the distribution of crops, 
as to locality, climate, and other conditions, whether the a; te of 
this or that crop has increased or decreased, and whether the yield per 
acre increases or decreases. All these facts regarding agriculture every 
publicist and legislator should know in order to qualify himself to 
speak intelligently of the fundamental source of our p ity. 

The statistics of valuation, taxation, and public indebtedness, while 
not absolutely within the census enumeration, can only be secured by 
a very wide and complete collection of statistics. No volume of the 
Tenth Census has received so much attention, or been so thoroughly 
used in every discussion, of whatever nature, having an economic char- 
acter, as the volume on these subjects. 

To ascertain now, whether valuation increases or decreases relatively 
in proportion to the increase of population, whether taxation increases 
relatively to valuation, or decreases, and whether indebtedness is a 
growing feature of municipal and State administration, are questions 


of the most vital importance. Once in ten years is a sufficiently long 
interval for the collection of such facts. Perhaps it is the proper pe- 
riod. The chief information under this topic is derived from official 
sources and is largely a matter of correspondence; it adds but little 
to the actual cost of the census. 

The prosperity of the people may be judged, perhaps, as much by 
the degree of indebtedness, if one only knows for what the indebted- 
ness was contracted, as by any one item of economic statistics. - 

The increase ofmanufactures, mining, and agriculture shows the normal 
prosperity, or lack of prosperity of a people; but what is done with the 
created wealth is certainly of inestimable’ importance. There is no 
means of knowing through regular official publications the total valu- 
ation of the whole country, its taxation in all forms, and its indebted- 
ness and production, except through special provision of Congress. 

In answer to any criticism in regard to the dilatoriness displayed in 
the Tenth Census, I remark that Belgium furnishes a good response, 
so far as industrial statistics are concerned. Belgium is the only En- 
ropean country that has attempted to collect through its censuses the 
statistics of industry. An attempt to do this was made by that Govern- 
ment in 1843, but the facts were considered very faulty indeed, although 
published. In 1866 Belgium again made the attempt, but failed; the ` 
results never being published. The Government again undertook the 
matter in connection with the census of 1880, and the yolumes relating 
to the industrial statistics of Belgium have just appeared. The indus- 
trial statistics of the United States, as well as the statistics of popula- 
tion, were published in the Tenth Census very promptly indeed. The 
delay has been in publishing the volumes comprehending the results 
of special agents’ work. 

The House will observe that the publications on these various feat- 
ures which I have enumerated are the indispensable volumes which 
we have authorized under the provisions of this bill. There are other 
publications made in the Tenth Census which we propose to omit in 
the Eleventh. These can well be dispensed with, not only because it 
will save money, but because they are not required at the present time. 
The necessity for their publication is obviated in 1890 by reason of their 
publication in 1830. We do not, therefore, propose to give the same 
latitude for the publication of the census of 1890 as that given in 1880. 

General Walker, in the publication from which I have quoted, gives 
many reasons why the publications of 1880 were delayed. He makes 
a very deserved compliment to Colonel Seaton, whose mind broke down 
in the service. He also refers with regret to the resignation of Mr. 
Clarence King as Director of the Geological Survey prior to the con- 
clusion of his investigation into the mining industries as another cause 
of delay. And still, as another cause of delay, he refers to the death of 
Dr. George W. Hawes, who made an elaborate investigation into the 
building stones of our country, and which was not completed according 
to his plan. Still he advocates the utility of the census of 1880 in the 
extract which I herein present: 


In its nature much of the work done from 1880, to 1833 is definitive, or else 
such as to require only slight additions or corrections from time to time. The 
magnificent report of Professor Charles S. Sargent on the forest trees and for- 
est wealth of the United States—a work without a superior, if, indeed, it finds 
anywhere its peer, among the government publications of ee 8 country—is of 
the former character. The two volumes on water-power employed in manu- 
factures and the two volumes on the cotton culture are of the laiter character. 
Much of the work in them has been done once forall; while, though the indus- 
trial and economic statements will require to be changed from census to census, 
a suitableand ample und will have been furnished for them in the geo- 
graphical and hydrographic studies of Professors Swain and Porter and their 
colleagues, or in the geographical, agronomic, and chemical investigations of 
Professor ugene Hilgard and his corps of assistants, embracing the highest 
skilled and scientific talent of the Southern States, 

In a greater or less degree the same is true of many others of these reports, 
notably those on tobacco culture, on the grazing interests of the frontier States, 
on building stones, on petroleum, and on the social statistics of cities,etc. The 
Tenth Census was more than an enumeration of population, wealth, and in- 
dustry. It was a survey of the conditions of life, industry, and production, such 
as can not fail to be of great value to a rapidly growing nation, such as was pe- 
culiarly 5 to the tenth decen census under the Constitution—a 
prot Bel ch, though lacking something of completeness, by reason of insu- 
perable obstacles in some cases, and by reason in other cases of the loss of some 
of its chief officers, is yet a work worthy of the nation and of the age. 

The well-known names of the hundreds of men of science, economists, and 
statisticians who contributed to the giant undertaking afford a sufficient guar- 
anty of the thoroughn the conscientiousness, and the ample scientific 
knowl with which their several tasks were performed, while a wealth of 
graphic illustration brings the results within the comprehension of the least 
skilled and the least learned. 

But while, for the reasons above stated, it is not to be expected that imme- 
diately succeeding censuses will be of such colossal magnitude, it is yet, in the 
judgment of the present writer, not desirable that the presentation of results 
should everagain revert to the traditional form of bare statistical tables, accom- 
panied only by brief notes and explanatory remarks, 


General Walker, in concluding this statement, estimates that eight 
or ten volumes are not too much to properly set forth the array of facts 
concerning a nation of sixty or eighty millions, of such vast and varied 
industry and social interests and concerns, which are published only 
once in ten years, 

ONLY SEVEN PUBLICATIONS, 

We propose in the present bill only seven publications, We omit 
those which related to transportation, forest trees, the production of 
petroleum, coke, etc., water-power of the United States, social statis- 
tics of cities, wages, prices of commodities, etc. All these had their 
value at the time, because no collection of facts on any general scale 
relating to them had as yet been made. They not only had a value at 
the time, but they have a fixed and permanent value. As, for instance, 
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the admirable report under the Tenth Census on forest trees of North 
America. It need not be repeated, for that report is and will be good 
for many years. It constituted one of the most attractive and valu- 
able extra features of the Tenth Census, 

So the report on the water-power of the United States need not be 
repeated, because the water-power of a country is a stationary condi- 
tion, so far as increase or decrease is concerned, and as natural water- 
power is considered. Therefore the elaborote report, in two volumes, 
on the water-power of the United States must and should suffice for 
some, if not for all time. 

If the question be asked whether we have not other bureaus which 
will discover and discuss problems as to water-power and its diminu- 
tion by the destruction of forests, or as to the scientific modes (not 
the product) of our mining industries, it may be answered that the 
statisticians of the Agricultural and other Departments should show 
these features. 

Two volumes of the Tenth Census were published on social statis- 
tics of cities. The original intention in regard to this work was to 
present the sociological features of cities in a statistical manner. All 
the conditions of the people, the changes in such conditions since the 
foundation of the cities up to the time (1880), so far as nationalities, 
health conditions, sanitary regulations, the introduction of water, of 
lighting and heating of cities by artificial means—all such matters were 
to be, and to a large extent were, incorporated in these volumes. But 
the gentleman in charge of this branch of the census work in 1880 ex- 
tended the scope to historical features to a greater or less extent, thus 
bringing that branch of the census into greater elaboration than was 

iginally intended. 

ese reports are exceedingly valuable, and having been made so re- 
cently, they need not be repeated, so far as the historical features are 
concerned. The schedules would furnish all that is requisite to show 
the changes in other matters in the population of the great cities of the 
country. 

Other volumes were published, showing the mechanical powers in 
use—all very valuable material—and giving the statistics and tech- 
nology of the precious metals, and the mining laws of the United States, 
and scientific features accompanying mining industries. 

All these facts, valuable in themselves, are now subjects placed under 
the Direction of the Geological Survey and other bureaus, so that there 
is no necessity of bringing them again into the census work. 

An exceedingly valuable volume was published relating to wages, 
trade societies, strikes, and lock-outs, but the pressure in census work 
of securing immediate publication —renders investigation into these mat- 
ters of less importance here now, when the same topics are investigated 
by a Department equipped especially for such work. There is no ne- 
cessity in the coming census of including any statistics of this charac- 
ter, except, perhaps, of the wages, for the purpose already specified 
under remarks relating to manufactures. 

A volume was also devoted in the Tenth Census to newspapers, 
Alaska, andship-building. These topics, with the exception of Alaska, 
which was specially treated, belonged to the statistics of production. 
Newspapers and ship-building should in this view be classified and 
treated in the volume on production of manufactures. 

THE MAIN OBJECT, 

But at last we come back to the main object of the census, namely, 
the enumeration of the people, upon which I beg to remark with em- 
phasis that the system of enumeration, through supervisors’ districts, 
was an immense advance on all previous methods of enumeration in 
vogue in this country. General Garfield, I think, did the great work 
of his life in making that method very explicit in his bill. In this re- 
gard, our bill of 1879 followed him. 

COMPENSATION, 

One fault of the system of enumeration followed in the Tenth Census 
was that of the compensation of thesupervisors. Each was paida fixed 
sum, while the duties of one man might be tenfold those of another. 

In one instance a supervisor spent seven months of hard work, giving 
almost his entire attention to the pupervisiag of his district. For this 
labor his compensation was only the sum of $500. The su isor of 
this district had over nine hundred enumeration districts, while another 
supervisor was paid the same amount for supervising only forty or fifty 
or it may be one hundred enumeration districts. 

That fault has Been remedied in this bill by allowing a small fixed sum 
and then making a compensation per capita. We tried in vain after the 
Tenth Census to make a supplementary bill about this subject, but 
there was no feasible way out of the trouble. The proposed compensa- 
tion does not increase the aggregate sum paid to any great extent. It 
will not have an appreciable effect on the cost of the census, except that 
accruing from the increase of the population. 

The compensation for enumerators has been adjusted in the light of 
the experience of the Tenth Census, While the provisions therefor in 
the Tenth Census were in the main exceedingly well adjusted, they 
ore unjustly in certain instances, and the superintendent could not 
avoid it. 

Under this bill, this injustice need not occur; and the expense 
would be no greater, except in the matter of the enumeration of farms, 
manufactures, and products. The present bill gives a proper increase of 
pay for such enumeration, in order to secure more complete and perfect 


results. Under the old rates of compensation for enumeration of 
farms and manufacturing establishments, an enumerator could not 
earn enough money to support him for a day; and sometimes he there~ 
fore left his work incomplete and badly done, in order that he might 
take farms enough, or manufacturing establishments enough to secure 
afair day’s pay for his work. 

SPECIAL OBJECTS. 

In preparing a measure of this nature it is not possible to compre- 
hend in its provisions all the various details that may be suggested 
by members who have special objects paramount in their minds. 

A member from Texas or Alabama thinks of cotton; a man in Chi- 
cago thinks of houses; a man in New Jersey of horses; another of sol- 
diers and pensions, and another of public and private indebtedness, 
A man of one peculiar bias or faculty will think of mortgages, and de- 
sires a return of them for political argument or social discussion. 
Another man will make insurance prominent, another transportation, 
another manufactures of a peculiar kind. But it is impossible, ina 
law of this nature, to do all that is desired, or to do more than give 
general direction, and leave some accomplished administrator to go as 
far as he can in the collection of those resources which it is feasible 
and economical to obtain. 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

It will be observed by the House that the committee desires full iu- 
formation in reference to the indebtedness of the country; not merely the 
indebtedness of States and municipalities, but of the people. No more 
important result of a census, if we must go outside of the stated sub- 
jects, can be recommended than this; and we have endeavored to doit 
by the cheapest mode. It is indispensable for a correct understanding 
of the condition of the people, as well as for the prosperity of business. 

It may be said that the States, through their statistical bureaus, may 

obtain this information. Many of the States have undertaken itin part. 
I notice this in the recent return of Mr. Heath, commissioner of labor 
for the State of Michigan. It is dated February, 1888, It is a lesson 
for us all. Michigan is a sample of what could be done in other States, 
and of what may be done by the Federal Government. Michigan is 
an agricultural State, As the prosperity of all other branches of in- 
dustry depends upon the prosperity of the farmer, whatever tends to 
cripple him must react upon the business of the merchant, the man- 
ufacturer, and the laborer. When he is prosperous, all kinds of busi- 
ness are remunerative. 

In Michigan only fifty-eight one-hundredths per cent. of all the farms 
were reported. Their valuation was nearly two hundred million. The 
mortgage indebtedness was about 20 per cent. of the total assessed valu- 
ation. The rate of interest was 7.2«per cent., which was $2,701,669 in 
interest annually. The commissioner estimates all the farms in the 
State, on the basis of the reports, at an assessed valuation of $335,000,- 
000, and the mortgage indebtedness of $64,000,000, with an annual 
interest of nearly $5,000,000 on farms alone! A 

This is a startling exhibit. Nearly one-half of the farms of a great 
State—a Western State—burdened with mortgage! One can readily 
see from this where the large percentage of the surplus products of the 
farm is apana; and yet this does not represent the full indebted- 
ness, for there are debts unsecured to double that amount, and this is 
but a coun of what exists in other States. It represents the 
changed condition of things. It puts the legislature upon its best cau- 
tion. Unless cropsand prices are better the farmer is destined to cruel 
disappointment. 

Can there be any greater utility of legislation than that which would 
collect these data with a view to adjust more po lowed the liabilities, 
duties, and rights of all classes-in the matter of public burdens, indi- 
vidual indebtedness, and taxation? But, sir, the best to be done on 
this line will be inexact, uncertain, and expensive. It is difficult to 
arrange it. 

Some States, New Hampshire, for example, have taken a census of 
the soldiers of the civil conflict, and we are petitioned to collect in a 
more general and comprehensive way a full return. This we attempt 
in the general schedule. $ 

The danger-signal is always out when too tempestuous a storm of 
schedules falls upon the Census Bureau. What subjects to include is 
the main question. What not to includeisa vast terra incognita which 
no census office can survey. Therefore, much must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Interior Department or the Superintendent of the Census. 

In making his schedules the Superintendent will consult authorities 
all over the world. Insome countries, asin England concerning deaths, 
there is more to be learned than in our own country, and so on as 
to other matters in other countries, 

The ordinary man who takes up the Census Compendium or thelarger 
census reports and runs over the perplexing tables in reference to manu- 
facturing and agricultural industries, exclaims at the end of his re- 
seareh, Cui bono? But when he begins to debate questions, such as 
we have here in Congress, concerning finance, pensions, taxation, and 
tariff, he seeks with avidity those tables, and draws conclusions which 
concern the most vital interests and the advancement of our country. 

LESSONS OF THE CENSUS. 

Tasked a distinguished statistician not long since to give me one j peed 
cal illustration of a good lesson taught by the census. What depart- 
ment of industry, I asked, do you think will show the greatest de- 
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gree of increment during the past ten years?“ He replied, I think 
that the manufacturing industries have added a great deal to our pop- 
ulation, especially in the South and Southwest.“ 

I asked, ‘‘ Do you think the manufacturing industries have been in- 
creased greater, relatively, than the agricultural?“ He replied, ‘‘In 
those quarters. He thought that the relative increase between agri- 
culture, mining, etc., was about in the same proportion as in previous 
decades; but the population engaged in manufacture had increased in 
some localities and in other localities was keeping up the aggregate. 

The recent census of Massachusetts showed an increase from 1875 to 
1885 of nearly two hundred millions of product in manufactures. It 
Was an increase in value and quantity rather than in wealth. 

Another lesson which he gave me had reference to the distribution 
ofimmigration. Upon that subject, this statistician said: 

The distribution of immigration is one of the most interesting things to be 
drawn out of the census, Now, let me give you, personally, the result of a little 
study. I was asked a little while ago to prepare a little article on the influence 
of the foreign immigration on the electoral power of the country. It gave me 
some very curious results, Tuking all the States, the popular idea is, you know, 
where the most foreign-born population is. there you get the greatest Demo- 
cratic votes, andthe reverse. So that out of the 33 States, takingall those above 
10 per cent.—there are 20 of them having a foreign-born population of about 10 
per cent.—all but 3 of those went solid Republican in the last Presidential elec- 
tion; while the 18 having less than 10 per cent.—pure American—went, with one 
exception, solid Democratic, And the Irish and the German votes have quite 
offset each other in the whole business, So that there is no practical influcnee, 
through immigration, on the electoral power. 

If it be said that we should limit the Federal census to only a few 
inquiries, and leave the body of our statistics to other Federal bureaus, 
and to the States, I answer that these are but subsidiary to the Federal 
bureau. The other bureaus find much of their data in the Federal cen- 
sus. From those data they add to or subtract from, as they make their 
own auxiliary investigations. 

STATE BUREAUS, 

It is true that twenty-two States have statistical bureaus. They can 
not supply the census, but they can relieve. They can not offer any 
practical auxiliary to the census, but they can aid the census by making 
certain things unnecessary in a great enumeration. 

The State bureaus occupy toward the census another important rela- 
tion, and that is, they take out of the census returns specilic things re- 
lating to their respective States in a detailed way. ‘This was done in 
two cases in the Tenth Census—by Illinois and Massachusetts—the Su- 
perintendent of the Census affording the bureaus in those States, at the 
expense of those States, returns and details that could not properly 
enter into the Federal reports. ` 

In this respect these bureans haye an important and valuable function 
as disseminators of information for the respective States. They send 
a clerical force here, and pay for having taken off the desired infor- 
mation. They lay the foundations for their own work. They get the 
results without the expense of enumeration; the only expense they have 
is that of compilation. 

POPULAR DEMAND, 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that it was impossible, while properly re- 
garding the question of economy, to have any very great reaction from 
the comprehensive step taken in the act of 1879. My reason for saying 
this is that there has been a great progress among all classes of our people, 
and especially among the l boring element, in the demand for statistics. 
They are not merely interested in the Federal enumeration because of 
its political relation, but they are interested in the statistical tables, 
which reveal our social and industrial conditions. 

Compare the current newspaper reports and speeches, in and out 
of this House, with those before 1870. Read the magazines and books, 
or curriculums of our colleges to-day, and contrast them with the 
press and the debate and the studies of ten or twenty years ago. You 
will find that there is a hundred-fold more intelligent demand for sta- 
tistical information to-day than there was then.* 


WHAT NOT TO OMIT. 


To omit from our schedules the statistics which show our social con- 
dition, our achievements in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
national wealth of every form—is to obscure, if not blot out the United 
States from the map of the world in matters where we are an ensample 
and incentive and an attraction to immigration. 

The census not only concerns our own progress, especially in the South 
and West during the past decade, but it concerns our prominence among 
the nations of the earth. 

New homes, vast possibilities for labor, grand developments, mar- 
velous changes, cities which spring up ina night, asif under the touch 
of some magic wand,—these are a part of that wonderful advancement 


* Statistical science, methods and results; This course is intended to furnish a 
basis for a social science by supplementing the historical, legal, and economic 
knowledge already gained, by such a knowledge of social phenomena as can 
be gained only by statistical observation. Under the head of statistics of pop- 
ulation are considered: race and ethnological distinctions, nationality, density. 
city and country, sex, age, occupation, religion, education, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, mortality tables, emigration, ete. Under economic statistics: land, pro- 
duction of food, raw material, labor, wages, capital, means of transportation, 
shipping, prices, etc. Under the head of moral statistics are considered: statis- 
tics of suicide, vice, crime of all kinds, causes of crime, condition of criminals, 
repression of crime, penalties and effect of penalties, ete, Finally is considered 

- the method of statistical observations, the value of the results obtained, the doc- 
trine of free will, and the possibility of discovering social laws.—From circular 
as to the study of statistics in Columbia College, New York. 


which can only be properly illustrated by the authentic returns of our 
Federal census. 
THE CENSUS A GRAPHIC PICTURE, 

When these vast returns are laid before our bureaus at this Federal 
capital, then the work of analysis begins. And whata graphie picture 
comes {rom the pencil of the analyst! It is a picture of individual as 
well as of social life. On one side is dependent infancy, on the other 
helpless old age. In front, bearing his stalwart strength toward the 
setting sun, is the pioneer with his family, perhaps from the remotest 
nations of Europe or Asia. Each and every one forms a part of the 
grand total which makes upour composite commonwealths. Each and 
every one is counted in the grand aggregate, not only as instrumental 
in forming the element of civilization, but asa part of that unscep- 
tered empire and uncrowned sovereignty which are the genii of our 
constitutional polity. 

FOREIGN EULOGIES OF OUR CENSUS. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard in this House during this session the eulo- 
gies which Gladstone and others have pronounced upon our country. 
Jam not altogether sure that we have perfect immunity from industrial 
dangers, but as long as our resources are what they are, and our ad- 
vaucement continues upon the march, there can not be to the imagina- 
tion of the American orator or seer a horuscope of our nation which 
will equal its reality. 

THE NATION’S HOROSCOPE, 

Properly to draw our horoscope let me take a few salient features of 
what we now are, in order to determine what we may be. 

J am eure that the House will excuse me for calling upon that dis- 
tinguished statistician, Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has furnished me 
not only many statements of the elements of our progress in national 
wealth and welfare from 1865—the end of our civil war—to 1888, in- 
clusive; but who hasalso presented these data in charts which illustrate 
these elements and changes which have made our country what it is. 

These charts depict every form of our wealth, aud every form of labor, 
and the amount of wages, traffic, and transportation of our various prod- 
ucts. I append to my remarks, with the permission of the House, 
the letter and statements of Mr. Atkinson. They are worthy of the 
perusal of men who are studying our social science and political prob- 
lems. The charts which he has prepared with so much science and 
skill, and for which the country owes him a debt of gratitude, make 
easy to the plainest mind a fair comprehension of the resources of our 
domain, the population and debt, the miles of railway, the corn crops, 
hay crops, cotton crops, pig-iron products, and other computations of 
wealth, such as are not easily accessible always inacensus,. They also 
show the relative gain in population, production, wealth, and savings 
from 1870 to 1885, and on some items to 1886. They show what Mr. 
Atkinson calls the food providers,“ which constitute one of the ele- 
ments of our remarkable prosperity. 

They also show samples of reduction in price nnd cost of labor, the 
rise and rate of wages, and the increase in the purchasing power of 
wages. They inform us as to skilled men, average mechanics, and all 
the operatives inside and outside of certain establishments. They con- 
clude with a table of the price of quantities of the same kinds of food, 
fuel, and materials for clothing, and the average consumption of prod- 
ucts by a good mechanic in the Eastern and Middle States. What- 
ever may be thought by gentlemen who study these tables and their de- 
ductions, they will certainly provoke interesting and studious inquiry; 
and, coming trom Mr. Atkinson, they inspire the highest respect. 

I therefore ask thut they may be printed in the RECORD for our 
thought, reflection, and instruction. 

REMARKABLE STATISTICS, 

From these and other data we gather, among others, the following re- 
markable comparative facts: 8 

The largest of our States (Texas) in area is greater by nearly 
23,000 miles than the Austrian Empire, greater by fifty than the Ger- 
man Empire, and twice as great as Great Britain and Ireland. Rus- 
sia leads, it is true, in population, having 87,472,900. On the 4th of 
July, 1887, we had at least 60,000,000 people—nearly 15,000,000 more 
than the German Empire, nearly twice the population of France or of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and almost quadruple that of Spain. 

The relative population of countries at the dates of the last census 
taken in Europe and of the United States, June 1, 1886, is shown in 
the diagram, which I ask leave to publish along with that of the area 
of our States in comparison with other countries. 

THE VISION OF THE FUTURE. 

But what a vision there is in the possibilities of our future when we 
come to consider the product of the United States. 

The land in actual use at this time for growing maize, wheat, hay, 
oats, and cotton embraces 272,500 square miles. It is but a little 
more than the area of the imperial State of Texas. Texas alone could 
raise more wheat than the best quality of all the land in the present area 
of the German Empire. 

The cotton factories of the world require 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
of American weight. Given 1 bale to the acre, the world's supply of 
cotton could be grown on less than 19,000 square miles,or 7 per cent, 
of the area of Texas! 

Another table displays the arable and pasture land of the United 
States in actual use for corn and pork, wheat, hay, and oats, cotton 
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and other fibers. But it gives no idea of the immense domain of 
mountain and timberland, which is one-fourth perhaps of our whole area. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


Since 1860 there has been a great increase of our population. We 
leaped from thirty-one and a balf millions in 1860 to 50,155,783 in 
1830. The computation of the current decade, running up to 1890 in 
the future, as the table illustrates it, will probably show sixty-four 
millions, as I had estimated it, or 64,476,000, as Mr. Atkinson’s table 
estimates it. 

NATIONAL DEBT AND DEVELOPMENTS, 


LJ 

After the war ended our debt on the last day in August, 1865, 
amounted to the enormous sum of little less than three billions, or $84 
per capita. Gradually since that time, out of the resources of the 
people, it has been reduced until, on the 1st day of October, 1886, by 
the old form of computation, our debt was only $1,274,723, 153. 

Since the war ended in 1865 our miles of railway have leaped up 
from 33,908 to 128,967 in 1886. A million of men are occupied to-day 
in the construction and operation of these railways. The past two 
years show that the increase of our retlways continues. 

The grain crops of the United States during nearly the same period, 
from 1865 to 1885, have nearly trebled. They have kept pace with 
the increase of transportation, and have given increased product to the 
Western farmer, and a superabundant supply of food not only to our- 
selves but to the commercial world. The increase of this product of grain 
per capita between the same periods has been from 324 bushels to 52}. 

These facts show an enormous, complex, and absolute increase in all 
the elements that make up the welfare of the people; and though a less 
proportion of the people may be occupied in agriculture now than in 
1865, still, by the invention of agricultural implements, the toil has 
been relieved and the harvest made more abundant and certain. 

The increase of the hay crop has been still proportionably greater. 


IRON AND CIVILIZATION, 


It is said that the employment of iron is a good test of the civiliza- 
tion from the earliest days to the present. For reasons, not necessary 
to discuss, the product of pig-iron in the United States has leaped up 
from 931,582 tons in 1865 to over 6,000,000 in 1887. The consumption 
of iron is greater in the United States than in any other country. It 
indicates the many-handed forces which contribute to our comfort and 
wealth, 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Glance at one of these remarkable tables and you will observe the rela- 
tive gain from 1870 to 1885 in population, production, wealth, and savings. 

In fifteen years our population has increased 48 per cent.; the pro- 
duction of grain, 85 per cent.; consumption of cotton, 86 per cent.; 
consumption of wool, 88 per cent.; production of hay, 100 per cent. ; 
production of cotton, 108 per cent.; production of iron, 143 per cent.; 
and miles of railroad, 168 per cent. 


TERRITORIAL GROWTH. 


To go back further, commencing with our small area in 1783, when 
the world acknowledged our independence, with 819,815 square miles, 
we havesince then added the vast Louisiana country,amounting to 877,- 
268 square miles, in 1803; in 1805, Oregon, with 225,948 square miles; 
in 1812, West Florida and East Florida, 64,030 miles; and in 1819, Texas, 
262,290; additional in Oregon in 1846, by treaty, 58,880, and New Mex- 
ico and California, 614,439, in 1848; to which add the Gadsden purchase 
of 1853 and the Alaska treaty of 1867,amounting to 578,739 square miles, 
Thus we have thus extended our present area to 3,501,409 square miles. 

We are in the habit of pointing to the civilization of ancient Rome 
under the Cæsars as an example for all time of an empire which taught 
mankind patriotic devotion tolaw. The Roman code still remains un- 
paralleled for its lessons in equity. But Rome, under the Cæsars, in 
spite of allits virtues, was but laggard rottenness within, growing more 
and more corrupt as personal liberty decayed. 

OUR STABILITY, 

Another and more permanent civilization sprang up inour new hemi- 
sphere. Here the people, through their decennial enumeration, be- 
come the Cesar, adding to new principles of government the refine- 
ments of jurisprudence and the administration of justice. We have 
deduced order and prosperity out of the wilderness. 

Although during the rule of imperial Rome the nations of the elder 
world were closely allied, how insignificant such an alliance appears 
in the present century, and especially since the celebration of our Con- 
stitution. Travel has become so easy and so frequent, the means to 
procure the necessaries and luxuries. of life so abundant, and, above 
all, the checks upon bad administration and legislation so full of jour- 
nalistic criticism, methodical information, and patriotic meaning, that 
no one who looks honestly to the future of our country can become a 
pessimist like Tacitus or a scandal-monger like Suetonius. The seeds 
of death are not yet sown in our body-politic, and so long as our re- 
sources are intelligently used for the regulation of the state there is little 
danger of our becoming corrupt unto a premature decline and fall. 


OUR CIVILIZATION; WHAT MATTHEW ARNOLD THINKS ABOUT IT. 


Matthew Arnold published many harsh criticisms upon our country 
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and its institutions. But in all the fault-finding which he indulged, 
he was compelled to pay a proper respect to our polity. 

He sums up our success in solving the political and social problera 
by the remark that the United States had constituted themselves in a 
modern age, and that their institutions complied well with the form 
and pressure of those circumstances and conditions which a modern age 
presents. Aside from the question of how much merit for this may be 
due to the wisdom and virtue of the American people and how much 
to their good fortune, he acknowledges that our institutions do their 
work well and happily. He uses a homely though apt figure to illus- 
trate the play of our institutions. They suggest the image of a man 
in a suit of clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his move- 
ments unimpeded and easy; a suit of clothes loose where it ought to 
be loose and fitting close where its fitting close is an advantage; a suit 
of clothesable, moreover, toadant itself naturally tothe wearer’s growth 
and to admit of all enlargements as they successively arise. 

So much as to our polity from this distinguished critic, who has just 
passed away from the stage: 

The social problem does not escape his observation. He emphasizes 
our freedom from the distinction of classes and our singular homo- 
geneity. No division of richand poor here accentuates the division be- 
tween man and man. He confesses that our communities use their 
understanding with the soundness of health, and that they see their 
way clear and straight in social and political concerns. 

Under such favoring conditions, the star of empire still moves on, 
shining down upon valley, hill, and mountain, under which lie our 
precious metals, our salt, our coal, and our natural gas, and on rivers 
which flow amid woodlands and prairies and plateaus and basins of 
incalculable fertility and richness, until, like another star which led the 
‘t wise men of the East,” it shall be fixed as the star of our destiny, for 
the guidance ofour ship of state’’ amidst all the bewildering currents 
which our American human nature must master in order to hold the van 
in the race of progress. 

How dowe ascertain the position of this star of empire?” Simply 
thus: Taking the map of the United States as it were a plane, with dots 
of equal weight upon it, one for each inhabitant, at what point would 
such a plane balance? That point has varied with the lapseoftime. In 
1790 it was on the Chesapeake, south of Baltimore; in 1880, on the Ohio, 
near Cincinnati. Every decade it moved 50 miles westward, but al- 
ways on the same (thirty-ninth) parallel. It varied a little to the north 
in 1870. It returned in 1880. The steadiness of this westward move- 
ment is only equaled by the marvelous flood of immigration, with the 
army of native-born citizens, which, following it, have sought new 
homes in the West. 

In 1880 rearly seven millions of our population were foreign-born, 
45 per cent. being Irish, settled mostly in the large cities, and about the 
3 number of Germans and Scandinavians, mostly upon the farm 
lands. 

The movement of these masses of people has had wonderful uni- 
formity, and this movement has been a safety-valve, not only giving 
comfort and content to those who are left behindin the race of immi- 
gration, but adding to the interests imbound indissolubly with millions 
of lives. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it will no doubt occur to gentlemen that 
the first census of our country was taken nearly one hundred years ago. 
We are therefore approaching the centenary census. It will mark 
most conspicuously the end of a grand epoch in our experience and his- 
tory,—a cycle whose splendor is unparalleled in the career of nations. 
Such a cycle of patriotic felicity is fruitful of suggestions as to the value 
of our public institutions and their effect on our social condutt. Shall 
not the grand results of this shining cycle inspire us with the hope of 
a still grander future? ; 

One hundred years ago the Philadelphia convention had already sub- 
mitted and a sufficient number of the States had approved the fnnda- 
mental form of our Government. The Articles ot Confederation had 
dropped apart like ropes of sand, unable longer to bind the stalwart 
snows and sinews of sovereign States in any form of a federative body- 
politic. ~ 

What a contrast with the. present is the picture of the political and 
other conditions of our American life in that initial year of our creation, 
when our vessel of state was launched. Bounding and rebounding 
upon an uncertain element, avoiding the Scylla of centralization, on 
the one hand, and the Charybdis of secession on the other, but always 
steering by the chart, we sailed securely if not serenely on a halcyon 
sea, with new horizons opening at every vista and decade, 

Many amendments have been made to our organic law in these ten 
decades, but the fundamental idea, the genius of our liberties, that 
which concerns person, property, liberty, religion, and life, remains ada- 
mantine and permanent in our representative system of government, 

The questions that now concern us are comparatively harmless in 
their issues. Whatever form of settlement they may have, they only 
touch policy; they do not threaten our polity. 

While the nations of the Old World are in process of constant muta- 
tion, with one-tenth of their population non-producing soldiery, ready 
at the heck of autocracy to contend for boundaries and dynasties, and 
while the peoples of these nations are advancing under Divine Provi- 
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dence towards the establishment of a new and more liberal order and 
the enfranchisement of their millions, our Republic remains steadfast as 
a beacon to all, and as a sure warning and defenseagainstinternal tur- 
bulence and external attack. 

No one element, Mr. Speaker, has contributed more to give us this 
conspicuous place among the nations of the earth than the system by 
which, decennially, we readjust upon foundations fixed in popular enu- 
meration and intelligence our representative system. Thus, out of our 
own capabilities, we light the torch of liberty each decade and illume 
the stars which shine as States around our Federal orb to give their 
glory to the Republic without losing one gleam of their own radiance. 


After four hours’ debate and amendment the bill as amended was or- 
dered to be and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


APPENDIX A. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE CENSUS OF 1880. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU oF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1888. 


Dran Mr. Cox: Ihave yours of the 19th, and have carefully considered the 


same, 
I want to a you on securing concurrent action relative to the 
printing of the Tenth Census. As you say, that closes the matter. 

Ihave been in consultation this forenoon with Mr. Wardle regarding the 
8 of ascertaining the expense of each of the volumes of the Tenth Cen- 
sus, but I find it is utterly impossible, from the manner in which accounts weré 
kept for the Tenth Census, to secure any figure relative to the cost of each vol- 
ume, for the prin „and this is secured by getting the total cost of 
printing the volumes and adjusting it over each volume according to the 
number of pa in each; but the clerical cost and other for each yolume was 
so distributed over the whole census work that a statement as to each can not 
be made. The best available statement on the cost is inclosed herewith. 

In regard to your other point relating to the merit of each volume—not merely 
as contemporaneous with the census of 1880, but as useful during the decade and 
for the future ok can give you a better re by speaking specifically of the 
volumes that have been or will be published, There are twenty-two of these, 
the number and title of the volumes being as follows: 

Vol. 1, Statistics of Population. 

Vv Statistics of Manufactures, 


ture. 

Vol, 4, Agencies of Transportation. “ed 

Vol. Cotton Production in the United States, part 1. 

Vol. 6, Cotton Production in the United States, part 2. 

Vol. 7, Valuation, Taxation, and Public Indebtedness. 

Vol, 8, Newspapers, Alaska, and Ship-building. 

Vol, 9, Forest of North America and portfolio of maps. 

Vol. 10, Petroleum, Coke, and Building Stones. Z 

Vol. 11, Mortality and Vital part 1. 

Vol. 12, Mortality and Vital Statistics, part 2 and portfolio. 

Vol. 13, Statistics and Technol of the Preeious Metals. 

Vol. 14, Mining Laws of the United States. 

Vol. 15, Mining Industries of the United States. 

Vol. 16, Water-power of the United States, part 1. 

Vol. 17, 8 of the United States, part 2. 

Vol. 18, Social Statistics of Cities, part 1. 

Vol. 19, Social Statistics of Cities, part 2. 

Vol, 20, Wages, Prices of the Necessaries of Life, Trades Societies. and Strikes 
and Lockouts. 

Vol, 21, Deaf, Dumb, Blind, Insane, etc, 

Vol. 22, Mechanical Reports. 

Of the foregoing volumes 17. 19, 21. and 22 are not yet printed. Those which 
belong legitimate, in my opinion, to the normal census of the United States 
as it has existed for the past forty years axe volumes 1, 2, 3,7, II, 12. and 21. These 
are of very great value, and the results shown in them are properly drawn from 
tie actual enumeration on tie tireo gresi median relating, 1, population 
man mining an w e exception 
of volume 7, relating AB valuation, taxation, and public indebtedness. Thefacts 
for this volume must be drawn from separate schedules. The volumes on mor- 

and vital statistics are essential in a census of the United States, because 

vw of the States make returns of mortality. The census reports on this sub- 

ject are not and for many decades can not be complete, but they are far better 
than the lack of statistics on the subject. All the other volumes in the list just 
given are exceedingly valuable in themselves, but there is no necessity what- 
ever of connecting them with the census, either for the purpose of contempo- 
raneous collection or for future value. Volumes 5 and 6, to cotton pro- 
duction in the United States—a very valuable compilation of facts—when they 
again shoul of the Departm: 


8 in 3 2 ender, re oe. of 8 
olumes ani take up subjects mately onging e i. 
ical ee Paes 16 and 172 N ome ioihowaterpower — the United States, 


statistics rir = 
y borne on the population schedules, and should —. of 


was 
lation schedules, while volume 22 has no 
This disposes of the list, 

sus dealing with any volumes beyond those pe wee to population; products, 
both of manufacture and ure, as they should be given in yolumes 1, 2, 
and g, and the facts called for under volumes 7, 11,12, and 21. 

statement I believe 3 answers your question. 
however, of the other volumes census would not make so very great 
a difference in the total expense. How much of a difference it is utterly im- 
possible to say, because on many of the volumes large bodies of clerks were em- 
prosa aT eee e as to the expense. 

am, very res v. yours, 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner. 

Hon, 8. 8. oe M. Q., — 
louse 


of. Representatives. 


COST OF PRINTING VOLUMES 1 To 20, INCLUSIVE, OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
OF 1880. 


Volume 1 1 “ 


Volume 12. 
Volume 2 ........ Volume 13. 
Volume 3. Volume 14. 000 20, 400 
Volume 4 Volume 15. 12, 000 20,400 
Volume 5 12,000 20,400 || Volume 16.. 12, 000 20, 400 
Volume 6 12, 000 20,400 || Volume 17.. 12, 000 |.. — 
Volume 7 12. 000 20,400 || Volume 18. 12,000 20, 400 
Volume 8 12, 000 20,400 || Volume 19.. 12,000 J. K. . .. 
Volume 9. 12,000 20,400 || Volume 20........ 12, 000 20, 400 
Volume 10 12,000 20,400 || 
Volume 11 12, 000 MO MOY TS sot IEA A IR 446, 600 


The above statement is the average cost of the editions of each volume, and 
does not include the printing of the monographs or the compendium. The 
average is hardly a fair one, because some of the volumes are quite fully illus- 
trated, while others are not; but the figures given above are the result of a dis- 
ene of the total cost of the volumes enumerated—that is, from 1 to 20 in- 
clusive. 

THE TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE CENSUS OF 1880. 
Enumerators......... — 
Special agents „007. 
Printing reports — 678, 624. 61 
Superintencent’s office, salaries, stationery, tabulation, clerks, ete.. 2, 385,999.50 


Se E ee KK 5, 788, 254. 72 
To this should be added for printing the sum involved in the ur- 
KAWA CY BUY RE — 77,495. 52 


Making the agqregate. . 5, 862, 750. 24 
The total appropriations have been $5,871,456.49. 
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LETTER OF EDWARD ATKINSON AS TO CHARTS, ETC. 
Bosrox, June 5, 1888. 


My Dzar Ste: In accordanes with your request, and by consent of the Photo- 
Gravure Com y, with whom I had made an agreement for the publication of 
my charts under copyright arrangements, and reserving all rights, I send you 
charts Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive, in which [have given the elements of our progress 
in national wealth and from 18, the end of the civil war, to 1883, in- 
5 In No. 9 I give you the relative elements of the changes which have 
occurred, 4 

In numbers 10 and 11 I submit a recent study of progress in the railway serv- 
ice. The railways whichare included in tables did last year 35 per cent, 
of the railway service of this country. You will observe how the volume of 
traffic continues to in the face of falling prices, lesser rates of charge, 
and diminishing ex of farm products. These twenty-six lines of railway 
which center in Chicago from East and West, received in the last four years a 
little less than 8310, 000. 000 for moving food, fuel, materials for shelter and cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries of life, at the rate of eight hundred and fifty-four one- 
thousandths of a centa ton a mile. The charge for the service of these same 
railways from 1856 to 1873 averaged 2.315 cents per ton pe mile. 

The reduction in the rate of the last four years has therefore been 1.461 ofa 
cent a ton a mile as compared to the previous period. Had the traffic of these 
last four years been charged this difference, or in other words, had it been 
charged what was considered a reasonable rate from 1856 to 1873, the cost of the 
service in the last four years would have been §$1,091,000,000 more than it actu- 
ally was, or 35 per cent. of the whole traffic of the country. 

The redaction in the on other lines has been as great or greater than on 
these great trunk lines, and as they do but 35 oent, of the whole service we 
may estimate thesaving in four years at 83.200. 000,009, or $300,000,000a year. Now, 
while this has been the source of some of the great fortunes of to-day, how 
do these fortunes differ in their quality! In some cases every dollar which has 
been gained by their owners is but a token of the true and honest service 
which they have returned to their fellow-men; in other cases it may be as truly 
said that every dollar of the gain of the owners of certain huge fortunes is but 
a token of theft, fraud, and corruption. Yet, good or bad as may have been the 
origin of these t fortunes, the railways themselves under the higher law 
which governs the exchanges of men with each other, and in spite of restrict- 
ivel tion, continue to do their work to the benefit of those who consume 


profits 
come more 


tion of the increasing prod 
Thus it is that both, through the abundance and increased effectiveness of 
capital, the workmen in whose service it is use of, secure its service for a 


constantly lessening pro ion of the joint product. 
If you can make use of any or all of these tables in your speech upon the cen- 
sus, [am very glad to place them at your disposal. 
In conclusion, permit me to t what I think I have written you before, 
Ihave come to view with in ng d the great average of the census 
covering huge totals, and treating of arts which are conducted under dif- 
ferent conditions all over this country. 
I venture to suggest that a department of the census should be continued 
t each decade, either as a part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or as 
a cdepartment of the census itself, to the end that typical establishments 
may be treated year by year —— 2 long period in which the progress of in- 
ventions and the effect of the application of science and invention can be more 
accurately measured than they can be by mere averages taken ten years apart. 
These data being gained and conclusively proved. may thereafter be used as a 
check upon the results of the census proper, since by analogy one may judge of 
the change in the rates of wages by the facts developed by a relatively small 
population occupied in branches of industry which are continuous. 


y truly, yours, 
* EDWARD ATKINSON, 
Hon. S. S. Cox, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Graphical presentation of the comparative areas of the States and Territories of the 


OUR NATIONAL DOMAIN, 


Alaska, 


United States and the countries of Europe, omitting Russia and 


[Corrected from the revised computations of the United States Census of 1830, and the Statesman's Year Book of 1887.] - 


Name. Sq. miles. 
1 ie eS 262, 290 
2. Austrian Empire. - 240,942 
3. German Empire. - 211,149 
4. Franco - 204,177 


Relative area: United States solid, Europe open. 
SET 
8 ͤͥͤ —— ͤf —. — — 


New Mexico Territory. 
Great Britain & Ireland 120. 832 
alen 3 
Arizona. 
. Nevada .. 
Colorado 
Wyoming Territory. 


8 — 


Idaho Territory 


Nebraska 
Indian Territory 
5. Missouri > 
26. Washington Territory. 
. Turkey in Europo 
Georgia ——— 38, 980 
29. England and Wales 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Oui 


45. Virginia ....... 40, 125 
46. Kentucky 40, 0CO 
47. Portugal..... > 
48. Indiana 
49. Ireland - 
51. Maine 
82. Scotland 
53. Greeco— 25, 
54. West Virginia 24, 
65. Bulgaria 24, 
56. Bosnia & Herzegovina. 23, 570 
57. Servia .....-- F 
68. Switzerland 15, 802 
59. Denmark 14. 124 
60, Eastern Roumelia.. 13, 500 
61. Netherlands 12, 648 
62. Belgium 11, 373 
63. Maryland.. 9, 860 
61. Vermont 9, 135 
65. New Hampshire - 9, 005 
66. Massachusetts. .. 8, 040 
67. New Jersey -.- 7,455 
68. Connecticut.. 4, 845 
69. Montenegro.. 3, 550 
70. Delaware 1. 900 
71. Rhode Island 1, 085 
72. Andorra 175 
- 60 
74. Monaco 0 


— . re 


———— = 
2 — 
FEE 
AK tees — wher A 

. eee n eee 
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— 


ee — 


Sa ae 


— 


Relative population of countries at the dates of the last census taken in Europe and of 


the United States.“ 


ER or, a, 
United States, July 4, 1887....... €0, 000, 000 
German Empire 333 46, 852, 450 
Austrian Empire - 37, 882, 712 
87, 672, 048 
36, 325, 115 
29, 361, 032 
16, 9€1, 742 
8, 887, 040 

5, 853, 278 

5, 376, 000 

4, 682, 763 

4, 336, 012 

4, 306, 554 

2, 846, 102 

1, 980, 253 

1, 979, 561 

1, 952, 351 

1, 931, 000 

250, 000 


Ines 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Italy 6 


in Europe. . . . 4, 668, 000 
Turkey & E. Roumelia 2, 882, 943 
Bosnia and Herz'vina. 1, 336, 091 
Belgium ........cce.-e----- Sauce 
Draa 
Sweden —ů — 
Netherlands 
Portugal! ob eee 
Switzerland 


Denmark 6 occ ccc ccecsecssecncwss 


PEEVES, cccnccocndacscacdassacces é 
Norwa 


Montenegro „„ 


* Authority: Almanach de Gotha, except where later figures are given in other compilation. v 


The visionary possibilities of the faturo product of the United States may bo imagined by re-. 


erence to the following statements: 


The land in actual uso for growing maize or Indian corn, wheat, hay, oats, and cotton in the 


whole country now consists of 272,500 square miles, or a little more t 


State of Texas, 

The entire wheat cro; 
selected from that 
the present area of the German Empire. 


tho area of the singlo 


of the United States could be grown on wheat land of the best qualit; 
art of the area of the State of Texas by which that single State asai 


The cotton factories of the world now require abont 12,000,000 bales of cotton of American 
weight. Good land in Texas produces one bale to an acre. The world’s supply of cotton could 
therefore be grown on less than 19,000 square miles, or upon an arca equal to only 7 per cent. of 


the area of Texas. 
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OUR NATIONAL DOMAIN, The publio debt of the United States. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE WITH IT, AND WHAT WE MIGHT DO WITH [Tr 
The cost, measured in money, of removing the compromise with slavery from 


the Constitution of the United States, was as follows: $ 
The national revenue collected from April 1, 1861, to June 30, 1868—four years 


SECTION I. ARABLE LAND—1,500,000 SQUARE MILES. 


ps — L of war and three of reconstruction under military rule was: 
a From taxation and miscellaneous receipts ..... r a hover vasa $2, 213, 349, 486 
£ j 4 From loans which had not been paid June 30, 1808. .... . . 2, 485, 000, 000 
EHR 
23 r E e 
5 1 . The peace expenditure would not have been Over. .s..«.-s---1-=+ 
a 5 5 2 Cont ot the: Wat. ee 8 4, 000, 000, 000 
$12,500 square miles now produce all our grain, hay, cotton, sugar, rice, To the computed cost of the war—$4,000,000,000—mnst be added by estimate the 


and garden vegetables, 
war expenditures of the Northern States, and the value of the time, materials, and 


SECTION 2.—PASTURE LAND. $ | destruction of property in the Southern States, together probably amounting to a 
What might suffice under modern sum equal to that spent by the National Government. 
bers el ene farming for our ‘The price of liberty in money has therefore been $8,000,000, 000. 

This comes to 61.135,00, 000 per year for a little over seven years. The pro- 
ductive capacity of an average man is now about $600 worth per year. If it was 
SECTION 3. 3 then $500 worth, this sum represents the work of 2,270,000 men for seven years; 

at $400 each, 2,837,500 men. 
The average population during this period was 35,000,000. If we assume one in 
five an adult man capable of bearing arms, there were 7,000,000, of whom one- 
VIII. i third paid the price of liberty in work for seven years, or in life, 


MOUNTAIN AND TIMBER, 


(A square mile == 640 acrea ) 


[Compiled from the records of the Agricultural Department and other sources.] 


I.— Population of the United States, cither as enumerated in the Census 
or as computed by Mr. E. B. Elliott, actuary of the Treasury Depart- 


ment, Per Reduction debt per capita. 


capita. 
July 1,1860.. $59,964,402 1.91 
Enumerated. July 1, 1861 87,718,660 2.74 


Computed. July 1,1862.. 505, 312, 752 15.45 
Do. July 1, 1863.. 1. 111, 30, 737 33. 31 
Do. July 1. 1864.. 1. 709, 452, 277 50. 21 
Do. July 1, 1865.. 2, 674,815,855 76.48 
Do. Aug.31,1865* 2, 997,386,203 84. 00 — 
Do. July 1, 1866.. 2, 636, 036,163 74. 32 
Do. July 1, 1867.. 2. 508, 151. 211 69. 26 
Do. July 1, 1868.. 2. 480, 853, 413 07. 10 
Do. July 1. 1869.. 2. 432, 771,873 64.43 
Enumerated. July 1. 1870. . 2, 331, 169,956 60. 46 
Computed. July l, 1871.. 2, 240, 904,068 56. 81 
Do. July 1, 1872. . 2, 149, 780, 530 52.16 
Do. July 1, 1873.. 2, 105,462,060 50. 52 
Do. Tuly1,1874.. 2,104, 149,153 49.17 
Do. July 1, 1875.. 2, 090,041,170 47.56 
~ Do July 1, 1876.. 2, 060,925,340 45. 66 
Do. July 1, 1877.. 2,019, 275,431 43. 56 
Do. July 1, 1878.. 1, 999, 382, 280 42. 01 
Do. July 1, 1879.. 1, 996,414,905 40. 86 . 
Enumerated. July 1, 1880.. 1. 919, 326,747 38. 27 
Computed. July], 1881.. 1, 819, 650, 154 35. 36 
Do. July 1. 1882. . 1, 675, 023,474 31. 72 
Do. July 1, 1883. 1, 538, 781, 825 28. 41 
Do. July 1. 1884. 1. 438, 542, £95 25. 90 
Do. July 1. 1885.. 1,375, 352, 443 24. 09 
Do. July 1. 1886". 1,324, 512, 871 22. 67 
Do. July 1, 18877. 1. 214, 805,225 20. 08 
Do. July 1, 1888“. 11, 105, 000, 000 18. 00 
Do. 
Do. New form, lesa bonds advanced to Pacific Railroad Compames 


t Estimated. 
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MILES OF RAILWAY IN OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The average number of men employed in the operation of 
existing railways is five per mile, The total force thus oc- 
cupied is now about 750,000. 

The construction of railways in 1887 probably equaled 
13,000 miles, at an estimated cost of $25,000 per mile. As- 
suming $20,000 per mile expended for labor in all the de- 
partments of construction and equipment, each mile repre- 
sented the work of fifty men, at $400 each; a total of 650,000 
men. 

In 1887 1,400,000 men were therefore occupied in the con- 
struction or in the operation of railways. 


The railway mileage January 1, 1881, was 93,545. In a treatise upon what would be an adequate service, written in that year, the writer said that 117,500 miles 
should be added in the next fifteen years; but as we should have at least one commercial crisis and railway panic during that period, it might be safer to assign 
twenty years to the work. Since January 1, 1881, we have had both the crisis and the panic, but we have added 57,455 miles, leaving only 60,000 for the next five te 


seven years. 
| 
GRAIN CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. HAY CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tons. 
1, 127, 499, 187 1865.... 23, 538, 740 
1, 343, 027, 868 1866.... 21, 778, 627 
1, 329, 729, 400 1867.... 26,277,000 
1, 450, 789, 000 . 1868.... 26, 141, 900 
1, 491, 412, 100 1869.... 26, 420, 000 
1, 629, 027, 600 1870.... 24, 525, 000 
1, 528, 776, 100 1871.... 29, 239, 400 
1, 664, 331, 600 1872.... 23,812, 800 
1, 538, 892, 891 1873.... 25, 085, 100 
1, 455, 180, 200 5 1874.... 24,133, 900 
2, 032, 235, 300 1875.... 27, 873, 600 
1, 962, 821, 600 1876.... 30, 867, 100 
2, 178, 934, 646 1877.... 31, 629, 300 
2, 302, 254, 950 1878.... 39, 608, 296 
2, 434, 884, 541 1879.... 35, 493, 000 
2, 448, 079, 181 1880.... 31, 925, 233 
2, 008, 029, 570 1881.... 35,135, 064 
2, 699, 394, 496 1882.... 38, 138, 049 
2, 623, 319, 089 1883.... 46, 864, 009 
2, 982, 246, 000 1884.... 48, 470, 460 
3, 014, 663, 984 1885.... 44,731, 550 
3, 015, 439, 000 1886.... 41, 796, 499 
It may be held that by the construction of the railways in advance of the popu- The hay crop at the farm is worth much more than the cotton crop at the fac 
lation a great rise in the value of fertile land in the East has been retarded, and | tory. 
the increased product of the Western farmer has been rendered possible; while, Food costs the average family three to four times as much as clothing. The 
under the land-grant system, land which might otherwise have been sold in large | combined value of the poultry and eggs only, which are annually consumed, is 


parcels has been broken up into small farms by the reservation of alternate sec- | computed at $200,000,000. This is more than the value of the product of pig-iron, 
tions. Under this influence a superabundant supply of food has been produced | silver bullion, and the wool-clip combined. 
by a less proportion of the population occupied in agriculture in 1885 than in 1865. 


COTTON CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES, .. PRODUCT OF PIG-IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Bales. * 
2. 228, 987 A 921, 582 
2, 059, 271 1, 350, 343 
2, 498, 898 1, 461, 626 
2, 439, 039 1, 603, 000 
3, 154, 946 1, 916, 641 
4, 352, 317 1, 865, 000 
2, 974, 351 1, 911, 608 
3, 930, 508 2, 854, 558 
4,170, 288 2, 888, 278 
3, 832, 991 2, 629, 413 
4, 660, 288 2, 206, 581 
4, 485, 423 2, 093, 236 
4,811, 000 2,314, 585 
5, 073, 531 2, 577, 861 
5, 757, 207 3,070, 875 
6, 589, 229 4, 295, 414 
5, 435, 845 4, 641, 564 
6, 992, 234 5, 178, 122 
5, 714, 052 5, 146, 972 
5, 669, 021 4, 589, 613 
6, 550, 215 4, 529, 869 
6, 513, 623 6, 417, 148 
1888 (estimated) .. 6, 700, 000 7, 187, 206 
106, 602,652 23 crops made by freo labor. i 9 
1839-1861, inclusive. 61, 833,204 23 crops made by slave labor. The production of pig-iron is an arduous and undesirable but necessary occupa- 
ee a aa tion, giving employment to abont 150,000 men and boys. On the other hand, the 
a 44, 700, 300 Excess by free labor. conversion and use of iron is one of the surest signs of prosperity. In 1887 the per 


The average weight, perbale, hasalso steadily increased. ‘The value of 45,000,000 | capita consumption of iron was substantially 300 pounds. 
bales of cotton produced by free labor in excess of the product of slave labor can | The total quantity of iron and steel consumed in that year, imported and do- 
not have been less than $2,500,000,000, or more than the full valuation of all the | mestic product combined, oxceeded 9,000,000 tons. 
slaves who were made free by the war. This gain is due not only to the freedom 
given to the blacks, but to the emancipation of the white men of the South from 
the indignity of enforced idleness. 


PROGRESS IN WEALTH. 


Years. Risks taken. Proportion, 
1859 2 „ „ cocccccce —— — $1, 498, 509, 125 
: 1, 345, 004, 487 
1, 258, 972, 728 
1, 873, 766, 641 - 
1, 612, 361, 852 
2, 223, 833, 544 
2, 564, 112, 505 
2, 945,381, 297 Computations of wealth, such as are given in the census 
3, 165, 666, 666 5 are not of much value. Progress in wealth can, perhaps 
3, 420, 490, 029 be measured as accurately by the amount of insurance 
3, 778, 713, 296 against loss by fire as by any other standard. 
4, 085, 907, 596 A The accompanying table, compiled by Mr. C. C. Hine 
3, 987, 386, 026 editor of the Insurance Monitor, of New York, gives the 
4, 529, 668, 173 amount of risks taken by all the fire insurance companies 
5, 783, 777, 818 which are licensed to transact business in the State of New 
5, 889, 403, 314 York. 
6, 039, 507, 339 In the judgment of Mr. Hine, 80 or 90 per cent. of all the 
5, 914, 563, 904 insurance taken in the United States is covered by the 
6, 008, 976, 461 companies which make an annual report of their whole 
6, 229, 312, 193 business in the United States to the insurance commis- 
6, 678, 097, 069 sioner of this State. 
7,184, 511, 455 : 
7, 949, 581, 516 
8, 534, 253, 737 
9, 359, £23, 527 
9, 736, 329, 252 
10, 517, 940, 175 
11, 349, 685, 459 
12, 230,325, 078 


The effect of the war may be traced by the apparent reduction of risks during the period in which business intercourse with the Southern States was interrt ptod. 
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GAIN IN POPULATION, PRODUCTION, WEALTH, AND SAVINGS, 1870 TO 1885, AND ON SOME ITEMS TO 1886, 


EA RODRIGION 4 cana qaycck saanigncessunesseusuuascacsas oopeida swans 48 
1885. Production of grain 85 
1885. Consumption of cotton Et 86 
1885. Consumption of W O09... eee — — 88 
1885, Production of hay oo covnes saedvensa=p 100 
1885. Deposits in savings-banks of Massachusetts ...... 2.2.00 -cces-ccee ce censneccesescecseees 102 
e . r ddanunsss> 103 
1886. Deposits in savings-banks of Massachusetts 115 
e rr 143 
1885, Insurance of property against loss by fire 2222 160 
1885. Miles of railroad. 168 
1886, Miles of railroad.. 192 
1886, Production of iron 200 


In considering these relative gains it will be observed that they represent a constant gain in the means of subsistence over population; that with the exception 
of the increase in personal wealth, which is indicated by the increase in the amount of property insured against loss by fire, they represent the progress of the 
million in the means of common welfare rather than of the millionaire in personal wealth, and that they give testimony to the beneficent law of progress from 


poverty. 


THE FOOD-PROVIDERS. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL; CHICAGO AND ALTON; CHICAGO AND ROCK ISLAND; CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY; CHICAGO AND NORTH 
WESTERN; AND CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND SAINT PAUL RAILROADS. 


Charge 
per ton 
Tons moved per mile 
Years. Tons moved. 1 mile. (in cents). 

1985 4, 032, 100 573, 421, 459 3. G42 
18606 4. 803, 205 576, 888, 638 3. 459 
1867. cccnseee 6, 303, 783 768, 171, 050 3.175 
1868.......... 7,064,305 893, 856, 974 3.151 
1900. „ 8,071,568 1, 054, 559, 835 2.026 
1 8,540,579 1. 234, 678, 291 2.423 
1871... 9,391,684 1, 233, 058, 058 2. 509 
1872....-- . 10,592,414 1, 337, 038, 063 2.924 
1878. 11, 958, 467 1. 719, 496, 680 2. 188 
1874. 12, 637,729 1, 851, 615, 825 2.100 
1875 12, 662,768 1, 904, 937, 377 1.970 
18766 13, 488, 204 1, 994, 712, 255 3? 1.877 
1877 .. 13,364,721 2.211, 021, 475 1.664 
1878.75 15,705,226 2, 822, 885, 886 1.476 
187 18, 807, 123 3, 470, 822, 877 1.279 
1880 24,212,307 4, 107, 610, 830 1.389 
1881. 27,076,047 4, 498, 641, 431 1.405 
1882. .. 29,851,868 5, 040, 239, 952 1.864 
1888 31, 663,979 5, 768, 109, 279 1. 310 
1884 232, 573,518 6, 093, 282, 749 1. 220 
1888 —— 34, 348,684 6, 500, 185, 261 1.158 
1880. . 35,690,547 6, 800, 148, 918 1.111 
1887... .. 40,276,909 7, 776, 436, 486 1.014 


PENNSYLVANIA; PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO; NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER; LAKE SHORE AND MICHI- 
GAN SOUTHERN; MICHIGAN CENTRAL; BOSTON AND ALBANY; AND NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN RAILROADS. 


{Graphically compiled from revised figures derived from H. V. Poor's railroad manuals.] 


Chargo 
per ton 
Tons Tons moved r mile 
Years. moved. 1 mile. in cents). 
18058 t - 11,151,700 1, 649, 316, 859 2. 900 
1806. ee 14, 049, 602 2, 044, 416, 231 2. 503 
2, 258, 216, 174 2. 305 
2, 541, 578, 620 à 2.132 
3, 159, 832, 217 1. 880 
3, 685, 824, 803 1.593 
4, 340, 131, 068 1.478 
5, 081, 263, 127 1. 501 
5, 762, 062, 724 1.478 
5, 879, 662, 649 $ 1.332 
5, 935, 242, 397 1.161 
6, 739, 527, 502 .985 
36, 133, 676 6, 536, 997, 523 971 
39, 124, 614 7, 855, 222, 593 808 
48, 585, 226 9, 594, 719, 603 -T 
53,937,403 10, 313, 056, 759 . 869 
62,816,114 11, 560, 001, 888 7⁰³ 
64,948,002 11, 191, 066, 104 764 
66, 695,608 11, 326, 271, 886 . 829 
64,397,586 10, 719, 521, 813 -740 
66,521,153 11, 831, 308, 298 . 636 
74,517,207 11,915, 435, 513 „711 
1887 . 84,754,508 13, 543, 351, 451 «718 
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The cost of the materials for food, of materials for clothing, boots and shoes, 
and of fuel probably represents about 70 per cent. of the cost of living on the 
part of well-to-do mechanics, railway employés, or of other persons in analogous 
pop pongo who may be conside: in the average position of working people. 
All these elements ot life have declined very greatly in their prices in the period 
under consideration. In some regions rents have declined, in others they have 
been stationury; in crowded cities they bave either advanced in some small 
measure or else the apartments hired fur a given sum of money have not been 
equal to those previously occupied. Sofaras l have been able to compare rents, 
however, cither those paid to a landlord or the rental value of premises owned 
by the occupant, there has nut been, on the average, much variation from the 
rule affecting commodities in the period under consideration. 

The standard portions of food, cloth, boots and shoes, and fuel, which are made 
use of in the su uent computation of the 1 power of a day’s or a 
year's wages, have been established in the following manner; 


voob. 


By comparing data gathered by myself with ee gathered by several 
State bureaus of the statistics of labor it has been Mirly established that the 
average food supply of mechanics and adult factory operatives in the Eastern 
and Middle States cost in 1880, 1831, and 1882 substantially 25 cents per day, and 
oe of very nearly the proportions of different kinds of food given in 

oA. 

The consumption of dairy peoo sugar, tea, and coffee given is probably 

ter than in other parts of the country; but if a deduction of 2 cents per day 
made for this, it then becomes necessary to add 3 cents per day (probably 
more) to account for the known average consumption of wine, beer, and spirits. 
(60,000,000 at 3 cents per duy average comes to 887,000, 0000. Recent computa- 
tions put the cost of liquor to consumers 7,000,000. 

Although the actual consumption of food, cloth, and fuel may notin any single 
case have corresponded identically with these standards, yet it may be safely 
assumed that the proportions are correct, and that the variation in the prices of 
what has been actually consumed will have corresponded to the variation in the 
prices of these standard articles and quantities, 

For convenience in computation the small quantities of the single ration of 
food have been extended so as to cover 400 portions,which may be taken as the 
consumption of one year by one adult, 35 rations being added for extras. 

e e of a single day’s ration, with its average cost in 1880, 1881. 
an 

Table B.—Standard of 400 rations, or one year's supply for one adult, with 35 
extra rations. 

It is assumed that the prices of meat, fish, and poultry, fresh or salt, will have 
varied substantially with the variations in salt and smoked meats, and as the 
pom of the latter are more uniformly quoted, the prices used in making up 

general standard are those given for salt and smoked meats. In the same 
way the price of potatoes has been taken as a standard for the variation in the 
price of all green vegetable food or roots, 


A.—ONE RATION PER DAY, B.—400 RATIONS, 


Cents. 

to I pound m poultry or fish. 200 pounds corned beef. 

varying according to kind and 10 100 pounds salt peck 

quality, costing on average. 100 pounds smoked ham. 
ie § pints milk .. ses 100 quarts milk, 

to Lf ounce butter. 5 80 pounds butter, 
ł to ; ounce — — unds cheese. 

egg every other day. ns 2 z na 
$ to 1 pound bread. .... 2} 1 — eee 
Vegetables and roots. 2 20 bushels potatoes. 
Sugar and sirup.......... 2 2 poundè sogar 

unds 
Tea and coffee. . . . . ... . 1 { 8 Sounds come. 
Balt, spice, fruit, ice, and sundries... 1} to 2 $6 worth assumed at all dates. 
3 $100 


Standard portion of cloth for one 3 pont 10 yards medium brown cotton; 10 
yards standard gingham; 10 yards 36-inch bleached shirting; 20 yards printed 
calico; 10 yards 4-ounce woolen flannel or worsted dress goods; 5 yards 16- 
ounce cassimere; 5 yards Kentucky jean-satinet, or light cassimere. 
Standard of boots and shoes for one year: Two pairs men's heavy boots. 
Standard of fuel for one year: 1} tons anthracite coal, or its equivalent in bi- 


tuminous coal or wi 

In establishing the ave cost of a day’s portion of the above, the prices 
given in volume 20 of the United States Census, in ten shops east and ten shops 
west of Buffalo, 1860-1880, have been averaged for each year designated. These 
prices have been verified from other sources of information. Prices of dry 
goods have been verified fully. Prices for 1885 and 1886 have been derived from 
typical establishments and from market reports. The average of 1885 and 1886 
was probably less than the estimate used, 


CLOTHING, 


By a computation made by the undersigned when engaged in the compilation 
of the census of the cotton manufacture of the United States in 1880, it appeared 
that if all the fibers of cotton, wool, silk, and flax, imported or raised, were car- 
ried through the factories and then’ converted into clothing, carpets, and other 
forms for tinal use, with the imports of textile fabrics added, the average con- 
sumption of textile fabrics by the apie of this country in t year was sub- 
stantially $30 worth per et of which about $25 worth was for clothing. It 
being impossible to set up a standard of the exact cost 1 certain quan- 
tities of cotton and woolen cloth have been taken which are a little above the 
average pares Sars of the whole country. In a final computation cloth is 
converted into clothing at the ratio of three parts materials and two parts for 
manufacturing and distributing. 

In this computation I bave made great use of the twentieth volume of the 
United States Census, It was prepared by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, and is of the 

The gain in the DOLAI wer of is red by the number of 

e n pu ng power of wages is measu e number o 
portions of the materials for oa clothing, boots and shoes, and fuel, which one 
year’s work would buy at different periods: three hundred working days to one 
year. portion co: of the same quantities and corresponds to the daily 
consumption of mechanics in New England and in the Middle States, as deter- 
—.— e inquiry on the part of bureaus of labor statistics and of the un- 
ign 


CLASS I.—Specially skilled men: Foremen, overseers, boss blacksmiths, 
ee eto., customarily earning 83 to 85 per day at the present 
time. f 


Average | Cost of 

Average $ $ 1 

Year. r year day's por-| Purchasin wor in number of portions. 
* v0 days). tion. * Fe 

Cents. 

1860. $2.45 $735. 00 30. 95 2,374 

1865.. 3.75 1, 071. 00 55. 69 1,920 

1870. 4.34 1, 302. 00 43. 53 3, 000 

1875.. 4.14 1, 242. 00 38. 69 3,210 

1880.. 1.14 1. 242 00 33.24 3. 737 

183 o 0 130 14, 000 


* Probably higher than in 1880, t Estimated, 39 cents or lesa. $ Not less than 4,008 

The portions consist of uniform quantities of the same kinds of food, cloth, eto., 
and fuel bought at retail prices. The wages from 1850 to 1880, inclusive, are 
averaged from a large number of returns contained in Vol. XX of the U. S. Consus, 
compiled by Joseph D. Weeks. . 


Crass II.—Average mechanics, engineers, blacksmiths, carpenters, ma- 
chinists, and painters connected with establishments reported in Vol. 
XX of the Census, 1865 to 1880, inclusive. 


Average | Average, | Cost of 
per pin per year. portion. Purchasing power. 
Cente. 
$1.56 $468. 00 30. 95 1,572 
2.34 702. 00 55.69 1. 201 
2. 43 747. 00 43.53 1,716 
2.29 687. 00 38. 69 1,776 
2. 26 678, 00 83. 24 2, 040 
} 2.40 720. 00 120. 012, 400 
* Estimated, $2.40. 1 Estimated, 30 cents or less. $ Estimated, 2,400. 


Crass III.— All the operatives, except foremen and overseers, in 100 
establishments reporting the wages of their working people under more 
than 1,200 separate titles: Bricks, marble, furniture, agricultural im- 

lements, tinware, stoves, boots, hats, cars, wagons, flour and saw mills 
„paper, and textiles, employing men, women, and children, from 26 
to 2,000 in each. 


8 — of uni- 
‘orm 
Purchasing power in num- 
tions, fod, ber of portions. 
fuel. 
Cents. 
30. 95 1, 290 
55. 69 1, 013 
43. 53 1,837 
88. 69 1,872 
33.24 1, 543 
130. 00 1, 800 


t Estimated, 30 cents or leas, 


Crass IV.—Laborers, computed separately, connected with abore estab- 


lishments, 
P of uni-| P 
Average | A orm por, purchasing power in num- 
Year. per day. | peryear. oai — ber of 2 
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It may now be suitable to submit a very few examples proving how the rule of diminishing prices, decreasing profits, and diminishing cost of labor has beem > 
consistent with the general rise in the rates of wages and in their purchasing power. This principle would of necessity be deduced from all the tables which 
have already been submitted; but a few specific examples may be a matter of curious interest, and will fully sustain it. 


Examples of reductions in price, reduction in cost of labor, rise in rate of wages, and increase in purchasing power of wages. < 


STANDARD COTTON SHEETING. 


| | 
Year. | Price per yard. 8 | pair naa | Purchasing power in food, cloth, and fuel. 
Cents. Cent. 
8.17 0.095 $207. 00 669 
50.61 1.501 234. 00 420 
14.33 1.425 275. 00 632 
9.79 1.314 280. 00 721 
7.40 0.093 260. 00 782 
6.55 0. 00 281. 00 1,014 


SUIT OF FURNITURE FOR A BED-ROOM. 


Year. Prices | Cost of labor. 8 Per | Purchasing power in food, cloth, and fuel. 


ONE DOZEN STEEL AXES, DAY WAGE, RATIONS FOOD ONLY PER DAY. 


Cost of labor. | Day's wage. Rations food only. 


In this example the prices of food in the same county have been computed as a standard. 


A HORSE-RAKE. 


Year. Price. Cost of labor. Day's wage. Rations food only. 


$35. 00 $3. 36 $1.93 4.53 
82. 00 2.87 2.12 5. 54 
28. 00 2.53 1. 90 5.92 
24. 00 210 1.76 7.01 


Compiled from Vol. XX, U.S. Census, by Joseph D. Weeks; compated by Edward Atkinson, and verified by comparison with other authorities. 
Could space be spared me, examples of the same kind could be added from almost every industry to which modern machinery has been applied, but these 


must suffice. k : 
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Tho following tablo has been computed dn tho prices of qnil quantities of the kamë Ends of food, fuel and materials for clothing at the different periods entre 


a 0 tho avi of a good in the Eastern or Middle States. 
pending ts kinds ang gipio #9 svorage consumption of a good mechaniois the E EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Specie Papen Paper, Papon Spena Specio. 
1560 1963 1870 1573 880 1885 &G 
2584 
W 
8 e 
1860 AN 
Last 8%; : a ° 4000 
‘West10%| N, N 22 — — —— 00 


T-2374 
P1512 
10,77. 290 
IV; — 980 


5560 1865 1870 1875 1880 ISSS EG 


Gain in the purchasing power of wages in food, fuel, and materials for clothing. 


Class I. 1886 over 1860, 70 per cent.; over 1865, 108 per cent „J„SCFCCFFCCVTTCTTTTTPTCCTCTTTTTTTVTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTTTTTTTTTTT ok W 
Class II. 1886 over 1860, 59 per cent.; over 1865, 90 per cent... 
Class III. 1886 over 1860, 40 per cent.; over 1865, 78 per cent . 


Class IV. 1886 over 1800, 43 per cent.; over 1865, 67 per cent ebenes eds e 
Reduction in the average rate of interest 1860 to 1886 >< 6 50 per cent. . . ce . . . . . . . eee eee eee eee eee va me so ua ae e os 
Gain in the purchasing power of $100 1860 to 1885 >< 6 J, of 1 per cent . adcucdunpessscede —— — . 


Gain in the purchasing power of $100 1865 to 1885 >< 6 46 por cent 4 - — e 
Loss in the purchasing power of the incdme of $10,000 invested at interests in safe securities, 1800 to 1888 >< 6 48 per cent.. 4 ꝗ . 
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American Zallverein or Customs Union of all the Nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


This is the most transcendent and far-reaching question of the present age, 
which affects the peace, prosperity, and general welfare of the New World. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1883. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is the most transcendent and far-reaching ques- 
tion of the present age which affects the peace, prosperity, and general 
welfare of the new world. Without assumption of superior prevision, 
I have for years earnestly endeavored to direct attention to the advan- 
tages and importance of uniting all the independent and sovereign gov- 
ernments on the American continent in a commercial league or customs 
union. 

My thoughts upon the subject were directed by studies of the di- 
versity of the natural resources, climate, and production of the various 
countries on this continent. When these conditions were taken into 
consideration, in connection with their proximity to each other and 
their separation by wide oceans from all other continental countries, I 
became convinced that the basis for true reciprocity of trade existed, 
and that some such system as that of the German Zollverein or cus- 
toms union, which had produced such marvelous beneficial results 
among the German nations, might be madeapplicable to the American 
nations and greatly promote their development, prosperity, and peace. 

In order that a movement might be inaugurated for the accomplish- 
ment of this object I introduced a joint resolution in this House over 
four years ago for the establishment of an American zollverein or cus- 
toms union. I am satisfied it is the first suggestion of such a scheme 
ever made. Whatever time I could spare from engrossing duties has 
since been given to the investigation of this subject and to engaging 
the public mind therewith. 

On the 3ist of the same month the New York Sun commended the 
proposition in a leading editorial, as follows: 

Mr. TowxsHeEnp, of Illinois, has introduced in the House of Represenfatives 


a joint resolution, which is inspired by a higher pur and cut upon a larger 
pattern than most of the measures that are pro} in our legislative bodies, 


“Joint resolution requesting the President to invite the co-operation of the 
Governments of American nations in securing the establishment of free com- 
mercial intercourse among those nations and an American customs union.” 

* * * * = * 


* 
This proposition has an idea in it that is destined to live long. It would be 
a great thing if the nations of America could be united in one confederation 
after the manner proposed by Mr. TOWNSHEND, 


The most important and influential journals in all the States soon 
after approved and strongly urged favorable action on this proposi- 
tion. 

I am now very much gratified at the report just made of the confer- 
ence committee between the two Houses, which announces that the 
measure of which my original proposition is the basis has, with some 
elaboration and additions of other features of kindred nature, been 
unanimously adopted by both Houses of Congress. 

Soon after the introduction of my proposition, January 7, 1884, I 
urged the adoption of the jointresolution, but Congress deemed it best 
to ascertain the sentiment of the southern countries upon such a scheme 
before taking such decided action, and for that purpose the appoint- 
ment of a commission to visit those countries was authorized, and an 
appropriation was made in the following July to defray its expenses. 
That commission performed its duties, visited most of the countries 
south of us, found a cordial welcome and an earnest desire for the for- 
mation of such a union in all the countries except one, which is domi- 
nated by English influence. f 

The commission made an elaborate and able report, which was printed 
by order of Congress, and may be found in the document-room; ex- 
tracts from which were published in my speech of June 30, 1886. 

In the next Congress—the Forty-ninth—other membersof the House 
and members of the Senate followed up my effort and emphasized their 
aproval of this idea by introduction of bills more or less elaborating 
and extending the scope of my original proposition, most of which I 
incorporated in my amended proposition introduced this session, among 
which was one introduced and passed in the Senate on the motion of 
Senator FRYE, which was substantially in the terms and shape of the 
present bill. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] be- 
came deeply impressed with the importance of the idea and introduced 
and secured for my preposition a favorable report from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of a substitute which increased its effectiveness by 
providing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the continental 


* 


congress suggested in my resolution, and further provided that it sh ould 
be convened in this city. These efforts fai'ed in that Congress because 
of the pressure of other business, but were renewed in the present Con- 
gress and have finally culminated in the present action, which includes 
Haytiand San Domingo in addition to the countries in my proposition. 

Senator FryEand the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
are entitled to much credit for the energy and ability with which they 
have promoted the adoption of this legislation. I have thus specific- 
ally stated the origin and purpose of this movement because an exam- 
ination of the debate in this House which occurred on this bill last 
March, whilst I was temporarily absent from the city, discloses the fact 
that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS] intimated that 
this“ grand and far-reaching *’ scheme, as he was pleased to designate 
it, had originated in the fertile brain of the great leader of his party, 
Mr. J. G. Blaine. Ido not believe that gentleman would intentionally 
claim a credit for Mr. Blaine not his due, and therefore have no doubt 
he has been misled by those who lack information on the subject. An 
examination of the whole record of Mr. Blaine, in and out of Congress, 
will prove that he never suggested such a scheme as embraced in my 
original resolution and embodied in this bill. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] was absolutely 
correct when he denied in that debate that Mr. Blaine had ever intro- 
duced such a proposition in Congress, and he might have truthfully 
added that Mr. Blaine had never suggested such a proposition any- 
where; and had my friend from Kentucky been a member here as early 
as the Forty-eighth Congress he would have been able to remind the 
gentleman from New Jersey that the first proposition of that kind orig- 
inated as.I have mentioned. 

When he was Secretary of State under Garfield, Mr. Blaine did an- 
nounce himself in favor of a policy towards the southern countries 
which was then derisively styled by some as a ingo policy,“ which 
was more political than otherwise. It contemplated political alliances 
and better commercial relations with those countries by reciprocity 
treaties. But he was not in fact the author of that policy, for just 
such a political policy had been agitated in this and the southern 
countries prior to the Panama Continental Congress,“ which assembled 
in 1826. x 

Those countries did not favor such a policy then and were more of- 
fended than pleased with it when Mr. Blaine attempted to revive it 
under the Garfield administration. They admire our power and great- 
ness and look up to us as an elder sister_republic, but they mistrust 
us when we approach them with political designs and will repel any 
political schemes for union as dangerous to their political autonomy. 
They do, however, cordially welcome us when we approach them with 
the arts of peace, and stand ready to join in any commercial union 
founded upon a fairbasis. They favor the most intimate and liberal 
trade relations, but will have no political alliances with us. 

In truth, sir, the happiness, peace, and prosperity of neither the peo- 
ple of this or the southern countries can be promoted by entangling 
political alliances. I repeat what I said in my speech four years ago: 

This proposition is not political in its character, but purely commercial. I do 
not believe it to be desirable or beneficial for us to make political conquest in 
any quarter. The welfare of these countries can be best promoted by the con- 
tinuance of their separate and independent sovereignties, The territory subject 
to our political power is already enough. I would rather see our flag sup- 
plant that of England over the commerce of the seas than behold it the symbol 
of political sovereignty over the whole American continent. We ought not to 
wish to goyern the Spanish-Americans, but to trade with them. They will be 
unfriendly whenever we approach them with a menace against their inde- 
pendence, but will receive us with open arms when we come with the arts of 


peace to show them the way and to them in the development of their 
marvelous resources and the promotion of their prosperity. 


The reciprocity treaties suggested in the policy of Mr. Blaine and 
attempted to be formed under the administration of Mr. Arthur would 
no doubt improve our commercial relations with those countries, but 
the zollverein or customs union contemplated in this legislation will 
far more effectually accomplish the object we have in view and give us 
the almost exclusive control of the foreign trade of those countries, 
where, if we only had reciprocity treaties with them under the most 
favored nation” clauses of existing treaties between the southern and 
the European countries, the same advantages offered us by reciprocity 
treaties can be secured by our European rivals, thereby greatly lessen- 
ing the value of any privileges obtained by treaties. 

I confidently believe this action of Congress for the establishment of 
a customs union will meet with the acceptance of most if not all the 
nations in the western hemisphere, and that the time is not far distant 
when all customs-houses and barriers obstructing the freedom of trade 
among American nations will be entirely removed, and that such an era 
of peace, commercial prosperity, and internal development will dawn 
upon this continent as has never been seen on any other. 

In my first speech on this subject I said: 

This is intended to be an initial step for the formation of a commercial league 
or trades union of all the independent and sovereign governments of the Ameri- 
can continent. It does not include any of the adjacent islands, nor does it em- 
brace any of the provinces of European governments, because I think it best in 
this scheme to avoid any complications with European governments or inter- 
ests, and confine it exclusively to American governments. 

s S + s e * * 


This proposition it will be seen has for its aim the establishment of free com- 
merce among these countries with a common rate of customs duties against 
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the products of Euro s and others. It contemplates as a basis the same 
principles as that of he German Zollverein, and would result in bringing about 
the same fi om of rade on this continent as that which exists among the 
States constituting our nationality. It would open to our agricultura), manu- 
facturing, and mineral products a free market tia countries with protec- 
tion against the competition of England, France, Germany, and the remainder 
of the world, 

Since then asimilar union of the Canadian Dominion with the United 
States has been agitated and favored by many in both countries. I have 
also received from those authorized by the Government of Dutch 
Guiana and the Government of the Republic of Independent Guiana 
to represent those countries urgent request that this bill be so amended 
as to embrace those countries in the zollverein. From these mani- 
festations of the provinces in the Western Hemisphere [ am now in- 
clined to think it will eventually be practicable to include most if not 
all the provinces on and adjacent to this continent, without opposition 
or interference from the mother governments. lt has, however, been 
deemed best by Congress at the begining to confine the scheme to the 
independent governments. 

It may seem that my views on this subject have been sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the speeches which I have heretofore delivered during the 
past four years, but as I was then in possession of only such statistics 
and official information as I was able to find in the few accessible ofti- 
cial documents of the southern countries, and have lately obtained ad- 
ditional important information, official and unofficial, regarding these 
countries, 1 will ask the attention of the House to some further obser- 
vations I desire to make in relation to the importance of this legisla- 
tion. 

If the statesmanship of Von Stein laid broad and deep the foundation 
of the Prussian Kingdom, the men who brought about the German 
Zollverein made possible German unity and the establishment of the 
German Empire. So longaseach German state was hedged about with 
barriers to commercial intercourse political unity was well-nigh impos- 
sible. Moreover, the industrial expansion of the different states was 
thereby rendered impossible. That which juxtaposition and common 
aspirations favored, artificial regulations and ancient prejudices pre- 
vented. Ifthe people of the thirteen States of our confederation had 
not wisely determined to have perfect freedom of interstate trade, the 

rmanent Union of the United States would not have been possible. 

t will no doubt be generally admitted that the unexampled growth ot 
our Republic and the wonderful prosperity of our people are more largely 
due to the establishment of absolutely free and unrestricted interstate 
commerce among them than to any other cause. The German Zoll- 
verein was nothing more nor less thanan attempt to regulate upon the 
same principle commerce between the German states. Free interstate 
trade was not practicable, and hence the regulations were somewhat 
complex, as all artificial contrivances for regulating trade must be. The 
necessities of different governments, long established and having heavy 
burdens of indebtedness, had to be respected and provided for. Cer- 
tain state monopolies had to be preserved, and the one to which the 
greatest advantage from commercial union would accrue had naturally 
to make the test sacrifices. 

The establishment of an American continental zollverein is far more 
feasible. Its results will be far greater, not only in the benefits which 
the people of the different countries will derive therefrom, but in the 
advancement of the cause of peace and civilization. There are no po- 
litical complications to be overcome; no rivalries of trade to be con- 
sidered; natural obstacles are not inte Climatic differences, by 
reason of continental locations, conspire to forward this proposed com- 
mercial Union. 

‘The present industrial condition of our country is not satisfactory. 
We have reached a point of development where the problem of the dis- 
tribution of our surplus productsseriously troubles us, This problem 
is complicated by the attempts of the governments of certain countries 
of continental Europe to arbitrarily, and upon false pretenses, shut out 
some of our food products. England is straining every nerve to develop 
the agricultural resources of her colonies and dependencies and become 
independent of the United States for hersupply of breadstuff. France 
is encouraging wheat farming by imposing duties on our flour and 
wheat shi “ie, to her ports. England, France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain are making great efforts to extend their commerce in 
every direction. Holland and Belgium maintain their ancient activity 
in trade. Germany, France, and Italy are seeking to establish colo- 
nies, in imitation of England, and are bent upon having a fair share ot 
whatever has thus far escaped the clutches of the British lion. Russia 
is concentrating her mighty energies on the development of her Asiatic 
possessions, and, while keeping her hand ready to grasp and control 
the Bosphorus, is preparing to seize whatever she can of China and of 
the British East Indian empire. 

This is an era of wonderful, unexampled commercial enterprise. 
Ambitious sovereigns, restless European statesmen, with their dreams 
of territorial aggrandizement, their projects of revenge, their schemes 
for maintenance of established supremacy, are forced to exact yearly vast 
sums of money in taxes to keep up their military and naval armaments. 
They are compelled to stimulate the money-making energies of their 


people, 
The inventive genius of mankind, concentrated upon two grand ob- 


jects, subjecting natural forces to our behests and overcoming natural 
obstacles obstructing our progress, has worked marvels. The results 
of these inventions are most perceptible in increasing and cheapening 
production and in facilitating distribution. Coincident with these is 
the spread of general intelligence, the consequent longing of the masses 
of mankind to improve their physical and mental conditions, The 
States of our Union have, to a large extent, been benefited by the dif- 
ferent causes which set the tide of emigration from Northern Europe 
to her shores. They have been benefited by the surplus capital of 
those countries that found opportunity for profitable investment in con- 
sequence of the remarkable development which our own energies, sup- 
plemented and quickened by new forces, have wrought. But we are 
now 60,000,000 of people, and so rapid has been our growth, and so 
wonderful the development of our resources, that we are beginning to 
experience some of the difficulties which have for ages beset European 
communities. We have no longer a vast domain of fertile and cheap 
public lands, a great undeveloped West, where homes can be had for 
the minimum of labor, whither turbulent spirits can be attracted, and 
the surplus population of other countries welcomed. The problem that 
stares us in the face is to provide for the expansion of the natural in- 
crease of 60,000,000 of people. Overcrowded cities, and all that is in- 
cident to an immense aggregation of bread-winners, compressed within 
limited areas, dependent on trade for their living, give us cause for se- 
rious reflection, and will soon give us something more than ſood for 
thought.” 

The remedy for the evils which threaten us is to find markets for our 
surplus productions. But to dothiswe must compete with nearly the 
whole of continental Europe and Great Brjtain. How eager these old 
communities are to find or create new outlets for surplus productions 
is shown by the prosecution of discoveries in equatorial Africa, and by 
the race between Germany, France, and England to hoist their flags 
over even insignificant unappropriated islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
By our continental position we should control the commerce of the 
American continent, notwithstanding the competition of European 
countries. It is only the regions south of us that we can especially 
look for that market which we want and must have. Leaving out the 
islands southeast of our southern’seaboard, the countries south of us 
have an area of 8,118,844 square miles, with a present population of 
44,000,000. The aggregate trade of those countries with the rest of 
the world is $730,000,000 yearly. Our share of that trade in 1887 was 
only $145,971,709. And, beggarly as this total seems, an analysis of 
the commerce of the continental countries south of us gives a still worse 
showing. The imports to those countries was over $340,000,000, and 
of this the United States in 1887 only furnished $43,729,203, while of 
the $400,000,000 exported from the same countries we took $102,242,- 
560, 


The trade of the West Indies with the rest of the world in 1887 was 
about $250,000,000. Our share was $95,774,870, our purchases being 
$70,043,561, and our sales only $25,701,309. 

The unsatisfactory condition of our commercial relations with the 
continental and insular countries south of us becomes apparent when 
the statistics are studied. During the fiscal year 1487 we imported 
from Mexico, the Central American States, British Honduras, from the 
West Indies, and from South America, products to the value of $172,- 
468,526 and exported of our products to those countries to the value 
of $67,695,742. The balance of trade against us was $104,772,784, In 
other words we paid to our Southern neighbors, to balance accounts, 
5104, 772,784 in gold. 

These trade conditions become still more unsatisfactory as we com- 
pare the statistics of 1887 with those of 1868, a period of nineteen years, 
In 1868 we imported from the same countries their products to the 
value of $103,679,475, and we exported thereto our products to the 
valueof $56,614,412. That year the balanceof trade against us, in our 
dealings with our neighbors South of us was $47,065,063. 

During nineteen years the total trade has increased from $160,293, - 
887 to $240,164,268, and the balance against us from $47,065,063 to 
$104,772,784! The increase of trade was $79,870,331, and the increase 
of the balance against the United States was $57,707,721! In nine- 
teen years we increased our sales $11,081,330 and our purchases $68,- 
789,051. The growth of business was nearly 880,000, 000, while the 
growth of the volume of our exports was measured by abont $9,000, - 
000—an increase per year of our purchases by $4,210,526, and an in- 
crease per year of our sales by $473,684 ! 

Of the total trade of $240,164,268 between the United States and 
her neighbors to the south $233,119,264 were by the high seas; the 
balance, $5,002,721 of imports and $2,042,283 of exports, was in cars 
and other inland vehicles. The values carried by American bottoms 
were $115,999,776 and by foreign bottoms $117,119,488. 

A more detailed examination of our trade statisties with the indi- 
vidual countries south of the United States will make still more appar- 
ent the necessity for the improvement of these commercial relations in 
order that the accounts may, if possible, be made to more nearly 
balance. 

The following table shows the imports from the countries south of 
us in the years 1868 and 1887, and the exports from the United States 
to those countries during the same years: 
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Dutch West Indies 
Danish West Indies 
Swedish West Indies 


Brazil 


Venezuela.. 
Argentine 
Uru; 


Bo y ERSA 

Dutch Guiana. 
French Guian 
All other South 


Upon an analysis of the foregoing table it will be seen that the coun- 
tries to which we sold more than we took in exchange in the years 1868 
and 1877 were Hayti, French West Indies, Dutch West Indies, Danish 
West Indies, United States of Colombia, Dutch Guiana, and French 
Guiana. 

The following table shows the state of trade with those countries at 
the respective periods of 1868 and 1887: 


Exports to. 


Countries, 


Hayti 230, $1, 752,537 
French West Indies... 913,121 | 1,352,778 218, 953 406, 625 
Dutch West Indies 507, 539, 805 289, 573 256, 695 
Danish West Indies . 1,170, 996 613, 626 „004 500, 675 
United States of Colo: 8,711,796 | 6,114,941 | 2,538, 3, 950, 953 
French Guiana 36, 712 1, 448 

Total. . etd sbosbesonescnasocnsenne 6, 868, 933 


With four divisions of the West Indies and two southern continental 
countries the balance of trade in our favor in 1868 was $5,199,107. In 
1887 the trade with the same countries was in our favor to the extent of 
$5,125,057, a loss of $74,050 in nineteen years. 

The following table shows the insular divisions and southern conti- 
nental countries with which our trade in 1868 gave a balance in our 
favor, but which was against us in 1887: 


Exports to. Imports from. 
Countries, : 
1868, 1887. 

C $6, 441, 339 $7, 959, 557 
British West Indies.. 6,742,381 | 6,647, 204 
SA 1,580,999 | 2,069, 138 
Dutch Guiana. . . si 465, 523 239, 
Boliver, Honduras, a, 

Ecuador, Niearagun. . .. .. 8,264 1, 054, 070 

N 3 15, 236, 506 | 17,969, 609 | 5,782,497 | 30,766, 445 


In 1868 a total trade with one island division and several southern 
continental countries of $20,971,003 gave a balance in our favor of 
$9,506,009. In 1887 a total trade with the same countries of $48,736,- 
054 gave a balance against us of $12,796,836. The increase of trade in 
1 years was $27,765,051, and the charge against us was $22,302,- 


XIX. 


20 


19, 625, 763 
56, 614, 412 | | 67,695,742 | 103, 679, 475 
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Total imports and exports, 


| 1868, 1887. 


$1,500, 667 | 414,719,840 | $8, 632, 006 $22, 679, 397 


1,271, 951 | 7,940, 934 | 1,917, 698 | 11.2 l., 313 
—— K ů ů ů — —— — OS eee Se 


49,774,704 | 49,515,434 | 64, 450, 401 60, 061, 845 

2,765,116 | 11,569,779 | 9.507. 497 18, 216, 983 

6,345,639 | 4,661,690 | 8, 893,175 6, 400, 182 

753,866 | 1.752,57 4, 001, 366 4, 982, 665 

83,363 | 1, 390, 126 149, 564 2.412.901 

218, 953 406, 625 1,132, 074 1.750. 403 
289, 573 256, 695 797, 405 750.500 

573, 004 500, 675 1, 744, 000 1,114,301 

Pa RS al nei „ 

60, 806.351 70, 043.561 | 90,707,817 | 05,744. 870 

5,695,404} 8,127,883 | 23,595,740 | 52,953,176 | 29,291,144 | 61, 081. 059 
3,711,796 | 6, 114,941 2,538,297 | 3.950, 553 0, 250, 093 10, 065, 804 
961,262 | 2.871.719 2,368,977 | 8,261,236 | 3,830,230] 11,132, 955 
2,732,600 | 6,364,545 | 4,806,299 4. 100, 192 7.838.800 10, 464,737 
821,000 1,567,981 1.179,520 | 2,818,761 2.000, 520 4, 386, 742 
1,580,999 | 2, 069, 138 951,767 | 2,863,233 | 2, 532, 766 4. 932/371 
1,945,568 | 1. 409,089 2,364,682 | 2,739,873 | 4,310, 250 4,205, 12 
1, 666, 355 722,829 | 1,765, 397 461,726 | 3,431, 752 1,134,555 
465, 523 239, 634 422) 581 482) 424 888. 104 722, 058 
142,712 15, 477 1, 448 52, 463 144, 160 


30, 744, 497 


172, 468,526 | 160, 293, 887 | 240, 164, 268 


The following table shows the countries with which the balance of 
trade against us has been steadily growing: 


Countries. 
1887. 1887. 
Central American States and 

British Honduras. . . . „290, 379 $7, 940, 
Cuba 10, 546, 411 49,515, 434 
1,738, 492 4, 661, 690 
1, 032, 865 1, 380, 126 
8. 127, 883 52, 953, 176 
2, 871, 719 8, 261, 236 
1, 567, 981 2,818, 761 
| 25,413,453 | 29,144,730 | 84, 618, 634 | 127,581, 357 


With the above seven countries we did a business, in 1868, of $110,- 
032,087, the balance against us being $59,205,181. In 1887 we did a 
business of $156,676,087, the balance against us being $98,386,627, an 
increase in nineteen years of $39,181,446. The increase of our imports 


| was $42,912,723, and the increase of our exports $3,731,277. 


The two countries which sold in 1868 to the United States more than 
they bought, and bought more of us in 1887 than they sold to us, are 
Peru and the Argentine Republic. : 

In 1868 we sold Peru $1,666,355, and bonght of her $1,765,397— 
making a total business of $3,431,752, the balance against us being 
$99,042. In 1887 we sold Pern $722,829 and bought of her $461,726, 
a total trade of $1,184,555, and leaving a balance in our favor of $261,- 
103. But the falling of in the volume of trade was $2,247,197. This 
does not show healthy conditions. It is accounted for by the fact of 
Peru’s impoverishment—she haying very little to sell, and still less 
to buy with. ` 

In 1868 we sold to the Argentine Republic $2,732,600, and bough 
of her $4,806,299, making a total trade of $7,538,899, the balance against 
us being $2,173,699, In 1887 we sold her $6,364,545, and bought from 
her $4,100,192, the total trade being $10,464,737, and the balance in 
our favor $2,264,353. Our sales in this case increased $3,631,945 and 
our purchases fell off $706,107. The falling off in purchases is accounted 
for by the discrimination against Argentine wool. The interpretation 
of the tariff of 1883 is to the advantage of Australian wools which com- 
pete with those of the Argentine Republic. Here again is an unhealthy 
condition. It is greatly to the advantage of the United States to en- 
courage trade with the Argentine Republic because it is a field which 
offers great opportunities to certain of our manufacturers, and under 
fair conditions the share of trade they have already obtained can be 
greatly enlarged. 

The following table shows that of the products of the countries south 
of us which we imported during 1887, $94,003,487 worth came in free 
of duty, while we collected duty on $78,383,027 worth: 
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Table showing values of products of countries south of the United States im- 
ported into the United States during the year 1887, giving those admitied 
Jree and those on which duly was collected. 


CTC ˙ laps T R or EA EIA $9,928,122 | $4,791,718 
Central American states.. x 441, HG 
British Honduras. 36, 086 
Cuba........ 47, 482, 229 
British W. 8, 798,206 
Porto Rico. 4, 587.323 
AA 1 ——.— 
San Domingo... +191, 

>y 381, 884 

Dutch „ 77 
3 1 — 5, 876, 703 
ODESZUCIA . eee — 12,786 
United States of Colombia.. 16, 954 
E weed Republi 752, 236 
2 228, 897 
437,650 
2, 724, 661 
225 
11,579 
87,429 
1,015 
78,381,027 


It is worth while to observe that of this $78,383,027 worth on which 
we collected duty, $63,587,419 worth came from Cuba, the British 
West Indies, Porto Rico, and British Guiana; and that the French West 
Indies, Danish West Indies, Dutch West Indies, Dutch and French 
Guiana, furnished as of dutiable products $967,701 worth. Of the total 
$78,383,027 worth of dutiable products of the countries south of us 
which we imported in 1887, $64,555,120 worth came from the posses- 
sions of Spain, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Denmark, with 
which we do not propose commercial union. 

The following tables show the countries of South America and the 
islands of the West Indies with whom our aggregate trade during 1887 
was $145,971,709; of which amount we bought $102, 242,506 worth, and 
sold $43,971,203 worth. And of the $102,242,506 worth which we 
bought $88,262,839 came in free of duty, and on $13,773,839 we col- 
ected duty. 


Table showing trade of United States with the countries south of us in 1868 
and 1887, with whom commercial union is proposed. 


Exports, Imports. 
1887. 1887. 

$7, 959, 557 | $1,590,667 | $14,719, 40 

2,935, 447 445, 129 7, 959, 557 

3, 230, 128 753, 866 1, 752, 537 

1, 032, 865 83. 363 1, 380, 126 

Par ic ccccnsetase tin cotiestos 8,127,883 | 23,595,740 | 52,953,176 

United States of Colombia 6,114,941 | 2.538, 297 3, 950, 953 

Venezuela. .....000« 2,871,719 | 2,368, 977 8, 261, 236 

Argentine Republic. 6, 364,545 | 4,806,299 4,100, 192 

Uruguay..... — 1,567,981 | 1,179,520 2,818, 761 
— 2, 069, 128 951, 767 
T0000 722,829 | 1,765,397 
Allother South American states. 1.054, 076 366 

Total. — .. | 27, 664, 440 | 43, 729, 203 


Table showiñg values of products of countries proposed to be embraced in 
commercial union imported into the United States during the year 1887, 
giving those admitted free and those dutiable. 


odada | ea 
produi 
free. dutiable. 
„928.122 $4,791, 718 
7,195, 765 441, 946 
1,740, 108 12,431 
189, 100 1,191,026 
47, 076, 473 5, 876, 703 
248, 12,786 
3, 934, 359 16, 594 
3, 347, 936 752, 256 
2, 634, 336 228, 897 
2,381, 111 437,650 
1, 138, 934 235 
450, 147 11,597 
88, 262, 859 13, 773, 839 


As will be seen by the table showing our trade relations in 1868 and 


in 1887 with the countries with whom we propose commercial union, 
the general course has been unfavorable to us during nineteen years. 
In 1868 we bought $40,081,388 worth and sold $27,664,440 worth. The 
balance of trade against us was then $13,416,948. In 1887 we bought 
$102,242,506 worth and sold $43,729,203, The balance of trade against 
us was $58,513,303. 

With two of these South American countries, the Argentine Repub- 
lic and Chili, we can with advantage to ourselves and without injury to 
a single interest largely increase our trade relations. Both countries 
are large producers of coarse carpet wools, which our manufacturers re- 
quire and which are not produced in the United States in sufficient 
quantity to fill the demand. At present, by some discrimination which 
I do not understand, Australian wools of the same grade can be sold 
cheaper in our markets than those of the Argentine Republic and Chili. 
Both countries are anxious to secure advantages which will enable 
them to supply the demand here for coarse carpet wools. We already 
have in both these countries a market for agricultural implements and 
machinery, for builder’s hardware, mechanical tools. There is a 
growing demand for sugar machinery in the Argentine Republic 
and for steam-engines in that country and in Chili. We already sup- 
ply large quantities of railway supplies, and the increase of traffic by 
vflording business for competing lines of steamers will reduce freight 
charges. 

Our trade relations with Brazil are by no means satisfactory. We 
take more coffee from Brazil than from all the rest of the world; we 
admit it free, while Brazil imposes an export duty on it, thus increas- 
ing the cost to our consumers. Everything we sell to Brazil is subject 
to heavy duties. There should be some reciprocity. During 1887 we 
bought of Brazil $36,401;864 worth of coffee. We are not altogether 
dependent on Brazil for our coffee. Mexico is already a large producer 
of coffee, and so are Venezuela, the Central American States, and the 
United States of Colombia. These countries can produce all the coffee 
we require, and it is in our power to increase their production by favor- 
ing traderelations with them. I donot advocate any retaliatory meas- 
ures, but Ido favor reciprocity for favors received. The Empire of 
Brazil is destined to be of vast commercial importance to us, and it be- 
hooves us to have and maintain the friendliest and most favorable trade 
relations with that country. The disposition on the part of Brazil is to 
cultivate and encourage commercial intercourse with the United States. 
It is to lrer interest to do so. It is equally to our advantage to do the 
same. Brazil has done, is doing, more to maintain a market here for 
her products than we are to find and to seeure one for our products in 
Brazil. There can be mutual concessions on both sides, and I am con- 
fident that we will find Brazil ready to do her part. 

We can not dispe:.=2 with any of the products of our southern neigh- 
bors which we import. They areeither necessaries of life or essentials 
in the way of raw materials to be turned into goods by our manufact- 
ures, which we must have. Ina very large degree we are so situated 
by reason of continental position and climate that we ought to be able 
to supply in turn the things which our neighbors require and do not 
produce themselves. Moreover, there ought to be other than mere 
traffic reasons for a continental commercial intercourse, and the United 
States should lead in a policy which will bring all the countries of the 
continent into relations which havé a fraternal, a sentimental, if you 
please, as well as business basis. It is said that business is without 
sentiment, but this familiar saying like many others, is not altogether 
true. Sentiment is not infrequently more potent than mere mercenary 
considerations, Some of the grandest movements of the human race 
sprang from a mere sentiment. The greatest commercial movement of 
modern times is bottomed in noinconsiderable degree upon sentiment. 
I refer to the attempt which rejuvenated old Spain is making. to re- 
unite to her incommercial bonds Spanish America, There is no conti- 
nental power exhibiting such marvelons industrial progress as Spain 
is, and has been doing for years past. Her resources are vast, her cli- 
mate and soil varied, and her people have latent qualities which once 
had full scope and amazed mankind, and which, in a different field of 
enterprise, may again achieve great things. 

An industrial revolution is taking place in Spain. The object of her 
statesmen is to develop the material resources of their country and ex- 
tend her commerce. They seek to effect by an enlightened, energetic, 
and ble policy another world-wide conquest. Just now Spain 
is directing her attention specially to enlarging her trade with Spanish- 

ing countries of the American continent, and one of her methods 
is at least novel. She has fitted up a fleet of floating exhibitions, the 
ships being converted into workshops, and this fleet is to make the 
voyage to all Spanish countries, as well as to Brazil, and give a free 
aaply in every port of the wares as well as of the handicraft of Spain 
and Spaniards. It is unquestionably a valuable auxiliary to the sta- 
tionary world’s exposition. 

If there are no race affinities to be appealed to by us in seeking to 
bring about more intimate intercourse with the people sonth of us, 
there are at least no race prejudices to bar the way. Political inter- 
ests are common, and the manifest business advantages can not fail to 
suggest themselves to the intelligent and broad minded, whether of 
the United States or of the West Indies, of Mexico and of Central and 
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South America. The United States are not aggressive. We do not 
dream of territorial aggrandizement. As the eldest sister Republic all 
our desires, as well as our interests, are centered in the advancement 
of the family of Republics. We have been the beacon light of liberty, 
the inspiration, as well as the model politically, and why should we 
not aspire to the strengthening of these political relationships, and at 
the same time enlarging and coalescing commercial relationships ? 

There are no commercial rivalries between our southern neighbors 
and ourselves. Op the contrary, there are manifest reasons for com- 
mercial co-operation. It will be mutually advantageous. There is 
still another reason why the people of the United States should en- 
deavor to cultivate this commercial co-operation. We are fast becom- 
ing rich and we will not always be able to find sure and profitable in- 
vestments for oursurpluscapital in home enterprises. A nation of sixty 
millions of people, we will soon be a hundred million, and our rapidly 
accumulating excess of wealth must look outside our borders foremploy- 
ment. Central and South America offer the field for enterprise and invest- 
ment. Lock at the map of that half of the continent. See the vast area 
of territory and the little development yet made. A beginning has been 
made in Brazil a country exceeding in territorial extent our own, with 
an inviting climate, agricultural, pastoral, and mineral resources rival- 
ing those of the United States. Greater progress has been made in the 
Argentine Republic, and a continental railway is about to unite Buenos 
Ayres on the Atlantic to Valparaiso on the Pacific, but with 2,000,000 
square miles of territory that Republic has less than 10,000 miles of 
railways. The west coast has here and there a short line of railroad, 
and Venezuela and Central America are practically virgin ground for 
the railway engineer and constructor. 

The old Spanish and Portuguese miners by no means exhausted the 

ious metals of Central and South America, and countless wealth 
n the deposits of the baser metals remain to be exploited. It is true 
that nine-tenths of the southern half of the continent is unpeopled, 
but the filling of the uninhabited places is not to be postponed long. 
The generation which was taught in our schools that there was, just 
beyond the Missouri, a great American desert has not passed away. 
Forty-one years ago it was not believed that the vast region betwecn 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas would afford sustenance 
to other than scattered savage tribes of miserable Indians. And yet 
what a transformation has been wrought! The youngest man in busi- 
ness was taught by the text-books that the pampas of the Argentine 
Republic were fit only for vast pasture ranges, and Sarmiento, greatest of 
Argentines, was laughed at by his countrymen when, in 1853, he pro- 
to plant an agricultural colony at Chivilcoi—now almost a sub- 
urb of Buenos Ayres. The lands, the pampa herding grounds, which 
sold a few years since by the square league for a few dollars are now 
worth from fifty to a hundred dollars an acre. 

The vast interior of Brazil, four-fifths of an area of territory 200,000 
square miles greater than the United States, excluding Alaska, is an 
elevated table-land ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, 
with a delightful climate and an inexhaustible, rich soil, having 

reater and more varied mineral and other natural resources than any 

ike extent of the earth’s surface. The natural obstacles, the coast 
ranges of mountains, which barred access to this interior plateau, have 
been overcome. Railways have been built over them and are begin- 
ning to penetrate the eastern edge of the table-land. There are more 
than 5,000 miles of railways in operation in Brazil, and yet only two 
provinces, one diminutive, Rio de Janeiro, and the other San Paulo, 
of Jarge extent, have made a fair beginning at railroad building. 

Chili and Peru have great undeveloped resources, as well as fertile, 
uninhabited interiors, and all northeast South America practically 
awaits settlement and development. 

That the commerce of the continental countries south of us will be 
doubled during the next quarter of a century is by no means improb- 
able. That a mighty change is to be wrought there, no one informed 
as to what has taken place during the last decade, and as to the prog- 
ress being made, can doubt. The tide of immigration has set in a 
great, steady stream to South America from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries of Europe. Already nearly a half million of Italians, Spanish 
Basques, and Portuguese have found homes in the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil. Within three years nearly 300,000 Italians and Spanish 
Basques have migrated to the River Plate countries, and this year it 
is estimated that 130,000 immigrants will settle in the Argentine Re- 
public. The certainty of the speedy extinction of slavery in Brazil 
caused an increase of immigration to that country from Italy and Por- 
tugal. Over 35,000 settled in the province of San Paulo alone. The 
arrivals this year are from seven to ten thousand a month. 

The abolition of slavery removes the only impediment in the way of 
an enormous influx of immigrants to Brazil. The way has been made 
ready for the settlement of the vast interior of that country, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that during the next two decades a devel- 
opment will take place there to a considerable extent com ble to 

t which we have witnessed in our great West. The world does not 
afford a more inviting field for immigration. The Italians, Spanish 
Basques, and Portuguese are industrious, thrifty, orderly people, and 
make most excellent citizens. In Buenos Ayres the Italians monopo- 
lize the trades. They make good agriculturists. The Central Argen- 


tine Land Company, an English corporation, bought several years ago 
900,000 acres of land in the provinces of Santa Fé and Cordoba, and be- 
gan to colonize Italians and Spanish Basques. Their capital was $650,- 
000 paid up. They have paid their whole capital back in dividends 
and 36 per cent. more, and have left 334,796 acres, worth at present 
selling price $1,923,980, and a reserve fund of $350,000. They paid 
this year 22} per cent. in dividends and placed $150,000 to the reserve 
fand. They have just bought 360,000 acres of land on the Rio Negro, 
in tke southern part of the Argentine Republic, where they propose to 
plant colonies and repeat what they havo done in the north on the 
Parana River. 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the recently remark- 
able progress which has been made in the Argentine Republic and of 


the present onward march of development in the short time at my dis- 


posal. Neither can I pause to recount to you what has been done and 
is doing in Brazil. If the people of the United States were more fully 
acquainted with the vast resources and possibilities of our southern 
neighbors, adetermination would no doubt be aroused to make use of 
such means as would not fail at an early date to transfer most of the 
foreign trade of the whole American continent to our flag. 

It would be well if the debate over this measure had brought out 
the principal features of the physical characteristics, material condi- 
tions, and the power of expansion of the commerce of all those coun- 
tries. Such a presentation of statistics and facts exceeds the proper 
limits of Congressional debates. I will, however, avail myself of the 
opportunity of appending to my remarks much valuable information 
concerning the Empire of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, two of 
the most important of the South American countries, which has been 
very kindly furnished to me by a gentleman of culture, who has trav- 
eled extensively in these countries. His attention having been at- 
tracted to the origin and progress of this movement for the establish- 
ment of an American customs union, he has prepared and offered me 
the use of the articles which I will append as an appendix to my re- 
marks. 

I also ask that the bill, as it has finally passed both Houses, be ap- 
pended to my remarks. 

The advantages of a commercial union of the countries of the Amer- 
ican continent must be apparent to every reflecting man. It may be 
difficult to accomplish, doubtless will be, but its feasibility and desira- 
bility are beyond question. The other subjects which this measure 
provides for the consideration of by the conference are natural inci- 
dents to the main object in view. ‘They were incorporated in the bill 
which I had the honor to introduce in this House during the last Con- 
gress, and arean elaboration of my original propositions introduced four 
years ago. I do not doubt that we will find our neighbors to the south 
of us ready to respond to the invitation which we shall extend to them, 
and fully alive to the great importance of the subjects the conference 
will have to consider. We have doubtless more to gain at the outset 
than they, and therefore should be prepared, as Prussia was to make 
concessions in order to secure the establishment of the German Zollve- 
rein. It ought to be far easier for the countries whose representatives 
are to undertake the formation of an American zollverein to succeed 
than it was for the German states to agree upon a practical and mut- 
ually satisfactory plan. There can be no apprehensions on the part 
of our neighbors of ulterior dominating political purposes on the part 
of the United States. We are not a Prussia seeking imperial confed- 
eration and rule. We ought not and will not ask that for which we 
can not give a fair equivalent in return. 

It behooves us to contemplate certain events as reasonably certain to 
transpire in the near future. The rapidly increasing commerce of the 
world demands water transit across the isthmus connecting North and 
South America. So pressing is the necessity and incalculable the ad- 
vantages to commerce it is but a question of few years when one, if not 
two, canals will be constructed. It is believed by many that the Nica- 
ragua route is the most feasible. Iam inclined to the same opinion, 
and believe that a ship-canal can be constructed across Nicaragua at 
less cost than on any of the routes which have been surveyed. There 
is now good prospect that it will be built under American auspices, 
but we can not close our eyes to the fact that the French Government 
by its late indorsement of the new lottery loan of the Panama Canal 
Company has morally pledged itself to the completion of that under- 
taking. It is true that the Chambers in voting permission for the issu- 
ance of this new loan was careful to say that beyond this permission the 
Government assumed no responsibility. But it is notorious that the 
downfall of Grévy was more largely due tothe influence exerted by the 
Panama Canal Company than to any other cause. The bonds which 
represent the enormous indebtedness of that company are almost en- 
tirely held by the peasant farmers and tradesmen of France. The bank- 
ruptcy of the Panama Canal Company would precipitate a revolution 
in France, and no political party will dare to alienate the tremendous 
following De Lesseps has behind him. The greatest undertaking of 
modern times doubtless will not be completed, as its projector prom- 
ises, in 1890, and a much larger sum will be required than estimated, 
but that it will be finished there is little room todoubt. Whether or 
not it may be necessary for the French Government to directly pledge 
its credit in behalf of the canal company depends upon the willing- 
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ness of the French people of moderate means to absorb further lot- 
tery loans. 

We are bound by treaty obligations to preserve the integrity of the 
United States of Colombia and to maintain the neutrality of Isthmian 
transit. We have only recently asserted our authority under this 
treaty. There is the possibility of some European power becoming the 
owner of the controlling interest in the Nicaragua or Panama Canal 
after it is finished, as England secured the control of the Suez Canal. 

The union of all the countries south of us in a commercial league 
with the United States would make the ownership of either the Nic- 
aragua or the Panama Canal by European capitalists or countries of 
comparatively little consequence. In a matter of such vital interest 
there would be a common object to prevent political or commercial 
dominance by any European power on this continent. There are other 
grave questions affecting the rights and the security of some of our 
southern neighbors which would become of common interest the mo- 
ment such a league was established. Great as might be the advantages 
which the United States would derive from the proposed commercial 
league, there is not a country south of us which would not be corre- 
spondingly benefited politically and materially. 

The establishment of frequent and speedy communications between 
the ports of the United States and those of the South Am rican coun- 
tries is a subject of the deepest mutual concern. The Empire of Brazil 
now pays an American company $100,000 a year and gives it the valu- 
able privilege of participating in its coast trade between Pará and San- 
tos. One of its objects is to have competition for freights on coffee be- 
tween Santos, Rio de Janeiro, and New York. Before this line was 
established English steamers made the rate of freight on coffee, and 
competition has reduced them one-half. Unfortunately for shippers 
from the United States, there is scarcely any competition between our 
ports and Rio de Janeiro and Santos, or, indeed, to Pernambuco and 
Bahia. The English steamers go out direct and make the homeward 
voyage via New York. 

‘The Argentine Republic deems direct trade with the United States so 
important that it has guarantied 5 per cent. a year for fifteen years on 
$1,800,000 to an English company which is to establish a monthly line 
between Buenos Ayres and New York. Within two years railway com- 
munication will be established between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, 
on the Pacific coast, and the time between Liverpool and the west coast 
of South America will be shortened twenty days. 

I have earnestly sought for several years to have initiated this scheme 
to unite in a commercial league all the independent and sovereign 
countries of this continent, because I believed that the result would 
be of far-reaching and lasting importance not only to the people of the 
United States but to the people of every nation becoming a party to it. 
This league once established will, I believe, eventually embrace the 
whole continent of America and ali its insular divisions. It will not 
endanger any particular interests of the individual nations, but will 
tend to develop the special and common interests of all, It will afford 
a practical, honorable, and impartial method of determining peacefully 
all disputes and make impossible the interjection of outside influences, 
whether springing from ambitious motives or from commercial rival- 
ries. With none other than laudable purposes to serve; without dreams 
of extensions of our territory or of dominating influence in the affairs 
of others, our invitation to meet us in the proposed conference can not 

~ be misconstrued by our neighbors. As I have said heretofore, if the 
results of this conference should not meet our expectations; if an agree- 
ment satisfactory to all can not be arrived at, the foundation of the 
nnion may be laid and its benefits in time made apparent to all by the 
practical working of a plan which is approved by a few. If no agree- 
ment is effected, still the meeting, intermingling, and conferring of the 
representatives of all the countries will undoubtedly be of common 
advantage and can not fail to be productive of good results. 

The largest and most inviting field for enterprise on earth exists in 
the countries south of us on the American continent. Their natural 
resources are incalculably valuable, and their trade and commerce are 
capable of immense extension. Their progress and development until 
recently have been slow and bear very insignificant comparison with that 
of the United States. During very recent years, however, much enter- 
prise and energy have been manifested, and such a degree of increase in 
development has been shown as gives promiseof very rapid progress in 
the future. The importance and value of the trade of that region are 
appreciated by our ei Sa rivals, who are using their utmost exer- 
tions to obtain as large share as possible. Notwithstanding the supe- 
rior energy and enterprise of our people and the natural advantage we 
have of proximity and otherwise, yet we have been greatly outstripped 
in the markets of the southern countries by England, France, and 
Germany. 

We should not only havea larger share of that trade than any country, 
but we should be able to control most of it. It is the only great 
market left for our surplus products. We can and ought to have it. 
Butin order to meet with the fullest measure of success statesmanship 
must precede and open the way for the producers, tradesmen, and capi- 
talists of the United States. The most effectual and surest means that 
can be devised to this end is the establishment of an American Zoll- 
verein or eommercial union as contemplated in the measure before us. 


APPENDIX. 
A 


An act authorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
between the United States of America aud the Republics of Mexico, Central and 
South America, Hayti, San Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of America 
tn Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested and authorized to invite the several Governments of the Republics 
of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti,San Domingo, and the Empire of 
Brazil to join the United States in a conference to be held at Washington, in the 
United States, at such time as he may deem proper, in the year 1889, for the pur- 
pose of discussing and recommending for adoption to their respective Govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and disputes 
that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering questions relating 
to the improvement of business intercourse and means of direct communication 
between taid countries, and to encourage such reciprocal commercial relations 
as will be beneficial to all and secure more extensive markets for the products 
of each of said countries. 

Sec. 2. That in forwarding the invitations to the said Governments the Presi- 
sree of the United States shall set forth that the conference is called to con- 
sider— 

First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of the several American states. 

Second, Measures toward the formation of an American customs union, under 
which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, so far as possi- 
ble and profitable, be promoted. 

Third, The establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American states and the ports of each other. 

Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations in 
each of the independent American states to govern the mode of importation 
and exportation of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform method 
of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise in the ports 
of each country, and a uniform system of invoices and the subject of the sanita- 
tion of aniye and quarantine, 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and laws 
to protect the patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks of citizens of either 
country in the other, and forthe extradition of criminals. 

Sixth, The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each Govern- 
ment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between the 
citizens of all of the American states, 

Seventh. An agreement upon and recommendation for adoption to their re- 
spective Governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes, 
and differences that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end that 
all difficulties and disputes between such nations may be peaceably settled 
and wars prevented. 

Eighth. And to consider such other subjects relating to the welfare of the sev- 
eral States 5 as may be presented by any of said states which are 
hereby invited to participate in said conference. 7 

Sec. 3. T the sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the same to be disbursed under the direction and in the discretion of 
the Secretary of State, for expenses incidental to the conference. 

Sec, 4. That the President of the United States shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, ten delegates to suid conference, who shall 
serve without compensation other than their actual necessary expenses, and 
the several other states participating in said conference shall be represented 
by as many delegates as each may elect: Provided, however, That in the Sapo 
sition of questions to come before said conference no state shall be entitled 
to more than one vote. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of State shall appoint such clerks and other assist- 
ants as shall be necessary, at n 5 to be determined by him, and 

rovide for the daily publication by the Public Printer, in the English, Span- 
sh, and Portuguese languages, of so much of the proceedings of the conference 
as it shall determine, and upon the conclusion of said conference shall transmit 
a report of the same to the Congress of the United States, together with a state- 
ment of the disbursements of the appropriation herein provided for. 

Approved, May 24, 1888. z 


SKETCH OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
ITS PRESENT POLITICAL AND MATERIAL CONDITION, 


The superficial area of the Argentine Republic is six times greater than that of 
France and Germany combined, It extends from the twenty-second degree to 
the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the high- 
est ridge of the Andes. The extent of the territory is about 2,000,000 square miles, 
and less than one-fifth is unfit for cultivation. Three-quarters of the whole area 
lies within the southern temperate zone, The climate is delightful. The 1 
lation in 1884 was estimated at 3,152,160 souls, exclusive of Indians, and during 
the last three years more than 300,000 immigrants have landed in Buenos Ayres, 
the great majority of whom were thrifty agriculturists and mechanics, 


THE GOVERNMENT 


of the Argentine Republic is modeled after that of the United States. The 
President is elected for six years. The Congrese is composed of senators and 
deputies, the former being apportioned as in the United States, two to each 
State, and an addition of two to the capital city, and the latter, one to each 
twenty thousand inhabitants, the capital city having its proportion of deputies, 
There are fourteen States, each having elective executive officers and a legis- 
lative assembly. The judicial system is, like ours, both National and State, and 
the constitutional guaranties in respect to the rights of person and propariy, 
the liberty of speech and of the press, and the freedom of religious worship are, 
asin the United States, embodied in federal and State constitutions. The civil- 
law procedure,with the English jury system engrafted thereon, prevails. 

The national spirit has been of slow growth in the Argentine Republic, For 
more than forty years intestine conflicts raged, and every province and city 
suffered indescribable woes. The guacho element, the semi-barbarous pastoral 

pulation, was arrayed against the civilization of the cities, and the struggle 
Poally culminated in a gaucho chief making himself the tyrant of the entire 
country. It was not until 1869 that a real republican form of government was 
firmly established, and the remarkable prosperity of the country dates from that 
period. The city of Buenos Ayres was federalized, and a citizen of an interior 
province was elected president, Buenos Ayres, being the commercial metrop- 
olis, and the province ofthat name the most populous, had, after the overthrow 
of Rosas and the downfall of Uruguiza, sought to dominate the government of 
the republic. The administration of General Roca, which terminated two years 
ago, established a stable national government and inau, an era of most 
wonderful ey ls The credit of the republic is very high, and the capital- 
ists of London, Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam compete for the Argentine se- 
curities, whether those of the government or of private enterprises. 

There are nine national territori 8 and Gran Chaco in 
the north, and Pampas, Rio Negro, Menquem, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra 
del Fuego in the south. By act of Congress of 1884 terri governments, 
similar to those created by the United States, were provided for these se 
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divisions of the national domain. The area comprised within these territorial 
subdivisions is nearly equal to that of the fourteen States. Formoso, Gran 
Chaco, and Misiones have semi-tropical climates, and, in large part, are cov- 
ered by m: ificent forests, They are being opened to settlement by the con- 
struction of railways and the improvement of their gr at rivers. The remain- 
ing six territories, with the exception of Tierra del Fuego, lie altogether in the 
southern temperate zone, and are wonderfully rich in all natural resources. 
Gold has been found in Tierra del Fuego and Santa Cruz. Extensive fields of 
coal are found in Menquem. Pampas, Rio Negro, and Chubut are agricultural 
and grazing countries. Lines of railways are projected for the development of 
Pampas, Rio Negro, and Chubut, and large colonies and many flourishing set- 
tiements have been established therein. 
DIVERSIFIED SOIL AND CLIMATE, 


The Argentine territory has a wonderfully diversified soil and climate, The 
coast-line extends over 20 d of latitude from the mouth of the Rio Plata 
to the Straits of Magellan. ntil the mouth of the Rio Chubut, on the northern 
confines of Patagonia, is reached, the Pampas begin at the coast and extend to 
the foot-hills of the Andes, rising with a gradual inclination as you go westward. 
The coast of Patagonia has a mountain range, and this littoral part is rich in 
nitrate deposits, but is considered sterile. k of the coast range the vast in- 
terior of nia is exceedingly fertile—a great ture range—which, both 
on account of soil and climate is well adapted for diversified agriculture. The 
fluvial region of the south borders the great rivers Colorado, Negro, and Chubut. 
The colonies which have been planted there are flourishing in agricultural as 
well asin pastorial pursuits, he great rivers of the North, the Purana and 
Uraguay, and their tributaries, drain a region which in diversified products and 
resources is far more wonderful than our great Mississippi Valley. The Rio 
Piata is formed by the junction of these two rivers, which have their sources in 
Southeastern and Central Brazil. The Parana and ite principal tributary, the 
Paraguay, are navigable for more than 2,000 miles. The Vermejo and the Pil- 
comeyo have their sources in Bolivia, and, before uniting with the Parana, each 
traverses a thousand miles of Argentine territory and drains a large area of the 
Gran Chaco, until recently a comparatively unexplored region with a semi- 
tropical climate, grand forests, interspersed with open savannas. 

South of the Gran Chaco, on the west coast of the Parana, lies the State of 
Santa Fé, the development of which has been wonderfully accelerated by the 
establishment of colonies and the building of railroads for the convenience of 
the settlements centering about the capital city, Santa Fé, The States of Santi- 
ago del Estero and Salta lie immediately west of the Gran Chaco. The Rio 
Salado, which rises in the center of Salta, forms the line between Santiago del 
Estero and the Gran Chaco, and flows into the Parana at the city of Santa Fé, 
and. with its tributaries, drains the northern half of the State of Santa Fé. 
Jujuy, north of Salta, isthe most northern State, touching at the twenty-second 
degree of latitude the territory of Bolivia. 

THE NORTHERN ANDEANISTATES, 

Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, and Texaco tne Northern Andean States. They 
havea civilization older than the Spanish conquest, the rule of the Peruvian Incas 
having extended over this region. The climate would be tropical but for the 

reat elevation of the mountain ranges and intervening valleys. culture 

dependent upon tion, which the aborigines had brought to a high state 
of perfection. The mineral wealth, although comparatively undeveloped, is 
known to be vast, while the extent of the forests, and the value of their products, 
are almost incalculable. Petroleum has been found in Jujuy, a large lake of it, 
which compares favorably with that of the United States and Russia. The na- 
tional government has built a ee railroad from Cordoba to Salta, 
and the same is now being extended to Oran in Jujuy. This road has recently 
been sold to English capitalists for the cost of construction. Attheancient city 
of Cordoba this narrow-gauge system connects with a branch of the broad-gauge 
trans-Andine from Villa Maria. A branch of the narrow-ga: been con- 
structed to Santiago del Estero, the capital of the State of that name, The su- 
gar industry of Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy has, with the 
opening and construction of three railways, received a timpetus, The most 
improved French machinery and processes have been introduced and the yield 
of sugar in these States during 1883 was 24,000,000 kilograms, about half the 
home consumption, and the product is steadily increasing. 


CENTRAL AND WEST ANDEAN STATES. 


The State of Cordoba lies west of Santa Fé and south of San o del Estero. 
The northeastern portion is fertile, the surface rising 3 to the westward, 
The western and southern portions of Cordoba are fertile, but the former part 
depends chiefly upon irrigation. The capital city, Cordoba, has a population of 
60,000, is the center of considerable wealth, the seat of an ancieut university 
founded by the Spanish conquerors, and situated in the midst of lovely scenery, 
and favored with a delightful climate. It is a charming place. 

West of Cordoba lie Rioja, San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan, the Western 
Andean States. Rail rom rio, on the Parana, and from Buenos Ayres, 
uniting at Villa Mercedes, in San Luis, have opened a wonderfully fertile coun- 
try, and the transformation wrought is comparable only to the settlement and 
growth in population of some of our Western Territories. From Villa Mercedes 
a railway has been completed to Mendoza, the capital city of that State, and a 
branch northward to San Juan, the capital of the State of that name, brings 
those regions into rapid transit connection with the capital city and commercial 
emporium of the Republic, The extension of the main trans-Andine line from 
Mendoza across the Andes to a junction at Los Andes with the Chilian railroad 
from Valparaiso is being constructed by an English company under contracts 
with the Argentine and Chilian Governments. The distance from Mendoza to 
the Chilian frontier is only about 140 miles. The route is through the Uspallata 
Pass, which offers eusy gradients and no very difficult work. Within three 
years railway transit between Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic, and Vaiparaiso, 
on the Pacific, will be an accomplished fact. 

Grape culture and wine making in the States of Mendoza, San Juan, Rioja, 
and Catamarca is now a great industry and the opening of railway communi- 
cations has given it wonderful impetus. The olive and the fig grow to perfec- 
tion in these same States, Extensive coal deposits have been found which 
stretch from the State of San Luis for hundreds of leagues. The quality is said 
to be excellent, 

The government of the Republic two years since appropriated money to ex- 
periment with artesian wells for supplying water for irrigation in the States of 
Santiago del Estero, Cordoba, San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan. result 
has been satisfactory, and now the States are also having wells bored, and are 
constructing other extensive irrigation works. 

European mining engineers of high standing during 1883 visited the Western 
and Northern Andean States, and their reports represent the Sierras as being 
very rich in fold and silver veins, About 80 1 south of the city of Men- 
doza a large lake of petroleum has been found. ‘The yield is 40 per cent. of pure 
oil, In the near neighborhood of Mendoza oil flows to the surface in several 
places, and the supply is said to be constant and in enormous quantity. 

THE EMPIRE STATE, 

Buenos Ayres is the pcs: op State of the Argentine Republic. Its area is 186,- 
184 square miles, or considerably over the area of all New England; and its 
population in 1887 was 648,140, This was exclusive of the city of Buenos Ayres, 
which, with 27 square miles, belongs to the nation, as our Federal capital does. 
The population of the city of Buenos Ayres in 1887 was 434,600 souls. The State 
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of Buenos Ayres has nearly a thousand miles of coast, including its river front, 
with several harborson the Atlantic Ocean. The capital is La Plata, which, 
with its port of Ensenada, wasin a state of nature in 1882, Now it has u popula- 
tion of 50,000, with splendid public buildings and a magnificent dock, to which 
ships drawing 21 feet of water come and load and unload, There are 27 miles 
of street railways and as many more miles of electric lights. The Southern Ar- 
gentine Railway Company has more than 600 milesof railroad within the State 
of Buenos Ayres, which pays 10 per cent. annual dividends to the stockholders. 
The bonds of this company, with the guaranty of the State, are quoted in the 
Lendon market at 170, and the stock commands a like price. 

The first attempt to grow wheat on the pacipss was made at the expense of 
ex-President Sarmiento, at.the colony of Chivilcoi, founded by him in the 
Province of Buenos Ayres, This colony was established in 1858 for the purpose 
of demonstrating the capabilities of the pampa region for agricultural pur- 
poses, the prevailing impression being that the vast plains of the Republic were 
only fit for pastoral pursuits. Sarmiento had another object also, the break- 
ing up of the vast estates of thousands of square leagues of land which were 
held by gaucho-owners. Their estates came up to the very city limits of Buenos 
Ayres, and it was impossible to obtain milk, butter. and garden vegetables for 
city supply. Chivilcoi was surveyed in 1858, an immense tract of land es- 
cheated to the Government, being divided into small farms, and in 1867 a rail- 
road was built to it from Buenos Ayres. Now the settlement consists of 40,000 
people, all well-to-do and prosperous, There are miles upon miles of orchards, 
avenues lined with trees, handsome public buildings, school-houses, and an 
agricultural community which 1 in part the capital of the Republie with 
the necessaries of life. Sarmiento furnished agricultural implements, the seed 
wheat, instructed the colonists in planting and reaping, and the result was to 
demonstrate that the pampas are among the best wheat-fields of the world, 
The yield and the quality far exceed the best product of our Red River Valley, 
and equal the best crops of the famous irrigated lands of Cache County, Utah. 

The pi rity of the State of Buenos Ayres is beyond question. — 
founded belief in its future is attested by the fact that its credit stands very high 
in the money markets of Europe. A loan of $50,000,000 at 6 per cent., author- 
ized by the State, was offered to investors in Germany by the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin during the summer of 1886, and the subscriptions therefor amounted 
to $445,000,000. A aen of railways for the 5 of agricultural col- 
onies, aggregating in length nearly 1,000 miles, has n authorized, and will 
be constructed during the next two years upon the credit of the State. 


THE POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The federalization of the city of Buenos Ayres, the opening of railway com- 
munications with the most distant States, the liberal policy of the national and 
State governments in pushing forward works for the development of every sec- 
tion of the country, have resulted in the firm establishment of stable rule and 
the evokement of a spirit of patriotiam and national feeling which is paralleled 


only in the United States. 
The immigration which has been and is pouring into the Republic from the 
Mediterranean countries of Europe supplies an industrious and thrifty class of 


citizens, who are rapidly developing the Argentine Republic. 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN REGON, 


The States of Entre Rios and Corrientes and the Territory of Missiones lie 
between the two great rivers Parana and Uruguay, which united form the Rio 
Plata. This region is known as the Mesopotamia country, For cultural, 
pastoral, and manufacturing pursuits they are unrivaled by any of the States 
or Territories of the republic. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and all the cereals 
and the fruits of the temperate zone por to perfection, while those of semi- 
tropical origin flourish equally well. The surface rises gently from both rivers 
to a central ridge, with an altitude of about 600 feet. There are numerous 
streams of water, which afford magnificent water powers. A great portion of 
Corrientes and of Missiones is covered by pine, , and different varieties of 
hard cabinet woods, 

A system of railways have been authorized and the national Government has 
granted liberal subsidies to insure the construction thereof, These public works 
will rapidly develop a region that is capable of sustaining an enormous popu- 
lation. Already many colonies have been established at Entre Rios, Corrientes, 
and Missiones, and they are prospering wonderfully. Thousandsof immigrants 
from the Basque Provinces of Spain and from Italy are settling in this Mesopo- 
tamian region. They are frugal, industrious agriculturists, and the results of 
their labors is already manifested by the in exports of Entre Rios and 
Corrientes. There are many Irish and Scotch settlers in Corrientes who have 
grown rich with the increase of their flocks and herds, 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


The open up of the vast pine and cedar forests of Missiones will work a 
arent revolution in one branch of trade in the ig vale Republic. Now all 
e pine lumber used in these States is brought from the United States and 
Canada. During 18%, the last year Ags reported, 8,212,334 feet of pine lumber 
was received from the above-named countries. The pine and cedar of Mis- 
siones ws to immense size and makes a beautiful, durable lumber, which is 
as y worked as our white pine. When the Corrientes and Missiones Rail- 
way is completed the lumbering business will become a great industry, and 
wood-work establishments in the city of Buenos Ayres will furnish employ- 
ment to great numbers, The finecabinet woods of Missiones, the Gran Chaco, 
and of Tucuman and Salta are almost endless in variety, and are very beauti- 
ful. Ebony is found in Missiones in such size that logs 1 foot in diameter 40 
feet from the stump are notrare. Satin and rosewood and mahogany of 
size are abundant. In Tucuman and Salta laurel grow to immense size, the 
trees frequently exceeding 4 feet in diameter. There are several varieties—one 
yellow, with brown and black veins; another brown or black, with yellow and 
veins. The red quebracho is another very durable hard wood, which is 
fargely used for beams and piles. The manduby is in great demand for posts 
and palings, 

Fine furniture is manufactured to some extent in Buenos Ayres, and also fine 
interior wood-work for the best houses, but machinery is but little employed. 
The Italians and Basques are excellent cabinet-makers, and there will bea t 
opening for capitalists who will introduce the best American wood-working 
machinery and set it going. During 1884 the official valuation of furniture im- 
ported was $410,348. 

THE CAPITAL CITY. 


rogress, T 
pleted, will como upto the city and discharge and take on passengers and cargo. 
The city is divid intoregular squares, each side being 130 meters, with streets 
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bitations, with luxury and comfort of the age. There are many public 
Datars Ui priama one e e is ornamented with 
palms and surrounded by beautiful 


edifices. 
ee See, ustice, the cathedral, the 
FFC unicipal 
library contains 40,000 volumes, the museum of natural is rich in 
collections. The university, the school of medicine, the national college, and 
the different normal and public schoolsare and imposing e ai 
Five tramway companies occupy the city with their different lines, which ex- 
every ee and offer perfect ties for reaching any point. The 
total length of their tracks traveled in 1884 in wrod ge trips was 149,775 kilometers, 
ed amoun! to 22,832,325. 
Seven railways center in the city, whose aggregato lengths are about 4,000 


fashionable people, as fond of dress and 
ife i har’ Restaurants are nu- 


mi meer] | Seng anes in living, thus creating a great demand for all the lux- 
of life. A 

ret system of improvements in the city was begun in 1573 and the un- 
der-ground ferry nin nearing completion. The whole work will have cost, 
when completed, ut $20,000,000. These improvements, the new port and the 
new boulevards, which are to rival those of Paris, will make Buenos Ayres one 
of the healthiest and finest cities in the world. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


nearly 13 the The great i 
$162,103,980 was done by Germany, Belgium, France, and Great Britain. These 
five countries traded with the tine Republic in 1884 to the extent of $115,- 
055,467, Great Britain had the decided advantage, her goods selling to the 
amount of $30,727,694, while she took of the products of the Republic only the 
sum of $7,211,487 worth. The trade of the United States with the Argentine 
1884 was $11,519,690, of which she bought $4,064,848, and sold $7,454,- 
832. France and Belgium take the largest proportions of the roducts of the 
republic, the former buying in 1884, $22,518,371 worth, and um, $14,879,945. 


A GROWING PROVINCIAL CITY, 


The of Rosario, on the Parana River, 190 miles above Buenos Ayres, as a 
eco: entrepôt, is second in importance only to the national capital. It 
has a population of nearly 60,000 inhabitants and its imports and exports rep- 
resent 12 cent. of the whole commerce of the Republic. It is a railroad 
center, the beginning of the trans-Andine railway and of that leading to 
the colonies of Santa Fé, It is now connected with Buenos Ayres by rail. A 
roe age yong peng DOON DEIEEY 8 SIETA OLES romaine fara ms 
7... its Ae aN E AOA TA 
x its developmentasa n-growin; 

In 1882 there were 55,143 colonists, who 
that year 1,000,000 bushels of wheat were 


exported. Official 

but 25 bushels to the acre is claimed 
grows luxuriously, and 100 bushels to the acre is not considered an extraordi- 
nary yield. The area planted in 1883 was nearly 150,000acres. Peanut culture 
is extensive in Santa Fé, and another crop is flax. In 1882, 40,000 tons of 
flax were forthe races mT fiax-thrashers 
and for fiber. Clemens, in his book on the La 


. The southern of province is wholly prairie. A 1 
— vy . — * 


growth chat 
acterizes the 
the Parana to the west as it continues ward, In the 
ern part of the province woodland alternates with e.” 
A private letter from Rosarioin August last says: The building that is going 
on here is astounding. In every street houses are springing up and every one 
rented before the doors and windows are put in.” 


THE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the Argentine Republic is handicapped in several ways. In the first place 
there is no regular direct steam communications between the two countries, 
The mails are irregular and slow. Forty-five days is the shortest time in which 
letters can between New York and Buenos Ayres. The mails going via 
Rio de Janeiro are there distributed, and the result is unavoidable delay and 

uent miscarriage. This is especially true of mails from Buenos A: tothe 
U: States. It will continue so long as there are no through l pouches 
between the River Plate and New York. Heretofore British steamers of Lam- 
port & Holt’s line cog 5 on their return yoyage come by way of Brazilian ports 
and the West Indies to New York and thence to Liverpool. Foreign steamers 
in the South American trade all go via Lisbon and the Cape de Verde Islands 
on their outward trip. During December, 1885, two steamers, one German and 
the other British, departed from New York for Buenos Ayres. Three depart- 
ures for that port from Baltimore occurred during 1857, and now make semi- 
monthly yoyages. The Argentine Republic has subsidized a line of English 
steamers, carrying the Argentine fiag, to make monthly voyages between 
Buenos Ayres and open York, paying therefor 5 per cent. per annum on the cap- 


ital employed, 8 000. 
ief obstacles to trade between the United States and the Argen- 


iver and 


Butone of the 
tine Republic is the lack of enterprise onthe partof ourmanufacturers. They, 


La Plata Countries of South America. By E. J. M. Clemens. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1888. 


with rare exceptions, do not seek this trade. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth eee Sete cree A and one or two makers 
of agricultural inplementa and machinery have sought trade with South Amer- 
ican countries and found it. They sent representatives who could speak the 
language of the people, who had tact and capacity, and the result has been highly 
satisfactory. Harlan & Hollingsworthare now filling one order at their works 
on the Delaware for railway rolling-stock which they secured from the Argen- 
tine Republic, amounting to more than $500,000. The Baldwin locomotivesare 
fast taking the place of English locomotives in Brazil and the Argentine Repub- 
lic. A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., sent agents to Buenos Ayres and introduced 

his agricultural implements, and maintainsa steady business despite all the dis- 
advantages from want of regular and speedy communications. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

What has been done by these enterprising manufacturers in their lines can be 
successfully imitated by manufacturers of other specialties. It is a notorious 
fact that American cottons are far better than those made in England. Years 
ago they were well known throughout South America, and so great was the 
raputation they had that to-day Manchester cottons, flimsy fabrics, filled with 
sizing, are sold because they have the trade-mark of an American eagle stamped 
on them and are fraudulently marked “The best American cotton.” Within a 
year or two Georgia manufacturers have been sending sample lots of their goods 
to Brazil, and without any particular exertion further than this are securing a 
fair demand for their wares. To succeed fully they must study carefully the 
requirements of the people, enter to their taste, and must pack their goods first 
to stand long sea voyages and to admit of transpurtation in the interior, where, 
especially in Brazil, they have to be carried long distances on pack-mules or in 
bullock carts, 

Another line of manufacture in which our mechanics excel the world, wagons 
of every description, can be successfully introduced in the La Plata countries 
and Brazil. But the manufacturers must incur considerable expense before they 
can get returns, Samples must be sent out and the people must be instructed 
in regard to their advantages and excellences. 

There is a like good opening for horse-powers and wind-mills of American 
make. Saw-mills, portable engines, and wood-working machinery will finda 
good market in the Argentine Republic. The lumber regions of the Gran Chaco 
are now being opened, and those of Misiones, where pine and cedar are found in 
pa abundance, soon will be opened by the building of the Corrientes and 

isiones Railway. 

The sugar industry of the States of Tucuman, Salta, and Santiago del Estero 
has assumed considerable e r and is growing rapidly. When the Mis- 
jones is opened a new sugar field will be rapidly developed. The business of 
supplying plants for sugar-mills is well worth looking after by our manufactur- 


ers. 
The 3 are some of the articles concerning which inquiries are con- 


on rk. Horse-po 
mills and pumps gp ed i agar Mime bolts, chains, 3 a wire 
ropes, sisal ropes, flour-mills on the roller system, |, siphon- 
bottles for aerated waters, bags forfrozen mutton, kidneys, 
chinery for stamping tins, granite, hollow-ware, stationery, an 
goods paper for newspapers. The manufacture eee would be profitable. 
w boards, Spine? me ene could be in uced. Builders 
diery hardware, mechanics’ tools, carriage hardware and fittings are in demand, 


ry. 
um have been found in Jujuy and Mendoza, and al- 
as yet, these fields will soon furnish opportunities for pipe 
lines and refineries. Coal ficids of vast extent and near railways built or in 
course of construction have been found in the Western Andean States. They 


await development. 


HARVESTS REAPED BY ENGLISH CAPITALISTS. 
The following will show the reward which English investors have met by in- 


vesting their capital in enterprises in the 2 ublic. The quotations 
are those of the Lando market, December 23, 1887. cit z 


£54 
3 
130 
20} 
195 
4 
130 
17- 
152 
134 
Buenos Ayres New Gas l4 
Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres... «par... 100 147 
English Bank of River Plate. aid. . 10 13 
Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Railway... par. 100 112 
Western Railway of Buenos Ayres.. „par. 100 113 
East Argentine Railway... ie 118 
West Argentine Gold. 1 1} 


age years. The 
shareholders have received dividends of 8 or 10 per cent. perannum, while their 
investments have increased in value an average of over 40 per cent. 

At the meeting of the shareholders of the Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Port 
Bany; cos in London December 21, 1857, the chairman said in the course of 

remarks: 

Have you any idea of the relative traſſle of your line and the other lines out 
there as compared with that on the English lines. Let me inform you. There 
are twelve main railways in the Argentine Republic. The one that heads the 
list for earning power per mile—that is the true test—the one whose trains are 
most filled with passengers, which runs the most frequent trains, and which earns 
more money per mile than any other company in the Argentine Republie, is the 
Buenos Ayres Northern, a line 20 miles long. It earns £117 ($585) per mile per 
week. gross oſ course, Have you any idea what that compares with? Let me tell 

ou that the Midland Railway in England earns £104 ($520). This railway then 
1 mile per week greater than the United Railway. Tam 
taking these figures from last week's returns in the Railway News, Railway 
Times, and Herapath, which are ble to yourselves, and you can go and 
look at them and see whether these are not accurate figures. 5 

„The Buenos Ayres and Ensenada. 35 miles, has a railway earning of £100 
33s. ád., or, taking last week, because I do not want to e £98—but the 
avegage is £100 3s. 4d. Shall we compare that with the London and Northwest- 
ern, earning £101, and remember we are earning all this on a single line, while 
the London and Northwestern has double, triple, and quadruple lines. The 
Central Argentine, with 264} miles, is earning £55 per mile per week. The Great 
Western in England earns £55,and the London and Southwestern £55, and that 
will give you some idea of the relative traflics. The Buenos Ayres Great South- 
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ern, one of the most magnificent properties in the whole of the Argentine Re- 

lic, with dee ee, per mile per week. I can not find any rail - 

y in the English list that will exactly fit it. The Buenos Ayres and Rosario, 

341 sgh em a young and very energetic railway, earns £26 per mile per week. 

We have no railway in —— that is . exactly thatsum, but the Grand 

3 Canada earns £25 mile per week, which will give you an idea for com- 
n. 

pri The Western of Buenos A: a Government line of 604 miles, is earning £24 

2 per week very y the same as the Grand Trunk of Canada, The 

sd gg r of 100 miles, is earning £10 per mile per week, thesame as the 


Mid W. The Central Norte Tucuman Railway, from Cordova north 
miles, earns £9 mile per week. Few railways in England except basoa 
lines earn so li! The Andine Railway, the Argentine Great Western, and th: 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific have not published their returns, butI have no doubt 
mtlemen here who are connected with the Argentine press, could obtain the 
fato formation and ascertain how these railways compare with other railways ia 
this conn 
The Central Argentine Land Company bought large tracts of land from the 
Government ten years ago, binding itself to colonize them. Forty-acre lots, 
with improvements and stock and implements were sold to colonists upon easy 
terms, the company d g the expenses of immigration. The success has 
been marvelous. The colonists have all p |, have paid for their prop- 
and repaid advances from the company, and in many instances have bought 
paid for additional 40 acresof land. The land unoccupied owned by the 
mpany has quintupled in value, and 20 per cent. dividends have been dis- 
tributed to the stockholders for several years. 
‘The Santa Fé colonies is another very successful land enterprise from which 
the investors have reaped a rich harvest. 
BANKING. 
The last Congress enacted a national-banking law modeled on that of the 
4 States. One of the discouraging features oe me commercial situation 
9 8 a depreciated pa „the premium 
9 g the vear between 8 35 peh 45 cent. Piniha 
tionlty has been 5 iad of ks in 5 


a large stock gold, 

and the) ee ee 
1, 1890, An eminent British financier, Mr. George W. Drabble, speaking 
oft 1 law, says that deen aig Samed abet 


promises we! 

The 88 banking business of the Republic has been carried on hercto- 
fore by the Provincial Bante of Buenos Ayres, the National Bank of Buenos 
Ayres, the Hypothecary Dank, the National H cary Bank, the London 
and River Plate Bank, the English Bank of the River Plate, the River Plate 
Trust, Loan, and 8 the Bank of Italy og the River Piate, 
and the Carrabassa Bank. The Provincial Bank and the Hypothecary Bank 
are institutions of the province of Buenos Ayres, and the National Bank and 
the National Hypothecary Bank are national coneerns. The others are private 


The Provincial Bank has recently been removed to La Plata, the 
tbe i er of Buenos A It has a capital of $35,000,000 gold, 


drawing interest if not withdrawn re the expiration of sixty days, after 
„CCF of d. t. All interest not drawn 
before the end of the year is added to the e All deposits at interest are 

in a book which the bank delivers to de and all interest is pay- 
able after the Ist of the month deposit. The number of 
its de in 1885 was 65. Thrice a week the bank unts bills with 


ferent n ‘the these branches, 
exclusive of 12 Plata, for 1885 were $15,800,000 Send the discounts $20,400,000. The 
branch at La Plata did a business of $149,500, eet Lig Provincial Bank sells ex- 
change on all the principal cities of Europe, makes loans to the national and 
provincial governments, as also to all the industrial establishments planted in 
the interior with guaranty. and transacts all the fiscal business of State of 
Buenos Ayres with Europe. The exchange business of 1885 amounted to $90,- 


— party of the Republic, which had its main strength inthe 
met with a Waterloo defeat in 1885, when President Ce! 

n native of was elected. An investigation of the the 

some 


prestige. It is still a a powerful institution, and 

pors of 5 Will be greatly accelerated by its permanent establishment 
ere. It will doubtless become a national bank under the new law, as will also 

its different branches. 


of $20,000,000, of which the government holds $6,000,000, _ 
Tt does not i 


act as 


and re- 
The adminis- 


the Presiden: confirmed The 
— deposits. d The bank holds treasury bills to 


ings department 
thes amount of $432,500. 

The r wae loonde la IIF by Use geovtoclal loataietars. Ac- 
cording to its statutes it is really a dependence of the Provincial Bank, although 
. it has its own board of directors. Its object is to facilitate and make loans on 
mortgage, whieh include the interest, the amortization, and the commission of 
the bank, Its transactions have already reached to very large proportions. Its 
operations consist in 3 cedulas, or certificates of credit, which are trans- 
orks based on real estate mortgages e in its favor; in collecting the 
amounts falling due to the bank from the mortgagor, and in paying the interest 
falling due tothe holder of cedulas. These cedulasare issued in series; all those 

which bear the same interest have the same per cent. of amortization, and the 
same times for the payment of interest belonging tothe same series. By the 
terms of the law the interest can not exceed 8 per cent., nor can the amortiza- 
tion be more than 2 per cent. nor less than 1 per cent. The cedulas are made 
payable to bearer or to order, and in the latter case they are transferable by in- 
dorsement. They circulate like other securities, and are bought and sold on the 
5 Pe gor the eae eae SR 2 rete of es that the bank 
collects m mortgagee. 0 ue o T estate mortgaged can not 
be less than $2,000, nor can the loan be less than $500, and the loans are not per- 
mitted to exceed one-half the value of the property mortgaged. 

The annual amount which the bank receives is divided into quarterly pay- 
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ments; and the cedulas, which at present the bank is issuing, and are series I 
and J, which have lipas years and one hundred days to run, 6 per cent. inter- 
est,2 per cent. ion, and 1 per cent, commission; in all, 9 per cent. or 
2} quarterly. The mortgagor, however, is at any time allowed to release his 
TO! in whole or in part by anticipating the contract. The manner of mak- 
ng the loan is as follows: The 28 makes his request in writing, desig- 
nating the real estate which he offers to be mortgaged by exact boundaries, ac- 
companied by his title deeds and abstracts, his tax receipts, and the soins 
of the loan he desires to effect, the bank furnishing the forms and the tables 
amortization, and paying the amount of the loan in cedulas. The eee 
government is responsible for all the transactions of the ee ai 
Besides the operations mentioned, it has likewise the following franch 
To make financial arrangements, with the consent of the governor, to PTA 
the placing and the payment of cedulas held abroad; (2) to open credits within 
and without the province, with the consent of the governor of the province; 
(8) to organize and open a savings department, on such basis as the legislat- 
ure may sanction; (4) to make loans to farmers and agriculturists on such 
terms and conditions as the legislature may provide; (5) to open credits for 
the erection of houses under special conditions and "guaranties; (6) to make 
loans to municipal and other corporations under such guaranties and sec 
as may be upon; (7) to make loans for the drainage of lands, takin, 
account the increased value which lands will thus acquire, and under senge 
lations as the legislature may provide; (8) to sept. with consent the 
governor, such branches outside the province as may be deemed necessary. 

There are a president and eight directors nominated by the governor and con- 
* by tepe provincial senate, together with an advising attorney, a judicial 
agent, and a notary. 

The cedulas of the Hypothecary Bank are a favorite security on the London 
market, and since the pe loan of Buenos Ayres met with such suecess 
on the Berlin bourse the Deutsche Bank has made arrangements to place a 
large amount of the cedulas on that market. 

The total issue of cedulas from 1578 to 1886 has been $93,835,000, and the balance 
outstanding on the Ist of August, 1835, was $70,956,000. The issues were in eight 
ong non A to I. The price, according to length of time to run, is from Si to 

National 9 Bank: The success of the Provincial H; ecary 
Bank led the Congress of 1885-86 to authorize the establishment of e Argen- 
tine National Mortgage Bank. Itis to give loans by means of cedulas all over 
the Republic. Tke head office will be in Buenos Ayres with administrative 
councils in each State and Territory. The emission of cedulas will be limited 
to $50,000,000, unless special law authorizes an excess. The npon guaranties 
the interest and amortization. There are nine directors named by the 2 


val- 
The National 
An exclusive 


the Legislature — er yem in 1877. 
in the discretion oſ itsoficers,and g to a classification 
The rate of interest is fixed every six months and must be 
Two-thirds of the value of articles are loaned for one to 


increased its reserve fund 000 
1155 and paid cent. dividen: 


The Season Date st, Loan and Agency Company, limited, is another Eng- 
lish banking concern ae loaning money on mortgages in Buenos Ayres and 
advancing on bonds for city improvements. It has loaned about $1,000,000 on 
zan estate and has inyested $750,000 in the water-works stock of Montevideo, 

It declared a dividend last year of 10 per cent. 

The Bank ere and the River Plate has a paid up gapital of $1,500,000 and 
a reserve fund of „000. 

The Carrabassa Bank is 2 rivate native bank which does an immense dis- 
count ee and enjoys a large share of the publie confidence. 

A French bank with a capital of $2,000,000 is about to be started. 

With 2011 these banking institutions you can not buy on New York. 
There is absolutely no banking business done with the United States. Even 
our minister and consuls have to draw for their salaries through English banks. 
The disbursements to our naval force in La Plata waters, the rendezvous of our 
South Atlantic squadron, have tobethrough London. Youcan not remit money 
to or from South America except by way of London. 

SOME NEW RAILWAYS BUILDING. 


Santa Fé has authorized the construction of a narrow-ga 
capital city, Santa Fé, to Reconquista colony in the Gran Chaco, a distance of 
140 miles. The road will run inland about 40 miles from the Parana River. A 
railway is also to be built to Tucuman, a distance of 330 miles, which will open 
up a fertile country. 

Cordoba is to have another railroad to connect it directly with Buenos Ayres 
and bring into market the rich pampa lands of the southern part of the province. 
This province is destined to be great and prosperous. Its population doubled 
in the last fifeen years and with the immigration now 8 into it, the in- 
crease of the coming decade and a half will be much greater. 

All the fertile 8 country between Buenos A and Mendoza is coming 
into favor with imm nts by the construction of the railroad which gives a 
direct line from the N capital to a junction with the Trans-Andine Rail - 
way at Mercedes. 

The Central Argentine 5 is building a branch from Las Yerbasto Per- 
gamino at a cost of $5,000,000. This is without any Government guaranty, the 
business of the com y warranting the increased 8 This company paid 
in 1887 12 per cent. dividends and had a surplus of $324,785. 

The Northwest Argentine Railway Company is building an extension from 


railway from its 
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La Madrid to Tucuman, traversing a ſertile country. This enterprise is without 
Government nid, and the additional capital required was at once subscribed by 
the Northwest Argentine shareholders, t 

The Clerk Brothers, who are building the Trans-Andine from Mendoza to Los 
Andes in Chili, are also building about 600 miles of railway in the province of 
Corrientes and the territory of Misiones. The lines start from Monte Caceros, 
the termination of the East Argentine on the Uruguay River, one running to 
Posadeson the Parana, opening up ſor settlement the rich territory of Misiones, 
and the other to Mercedes and Corrien e latter the capital of the province 
of Corrientes on the Parana just south of the inflowing of the Paraguay River. 

The last Congress granted concessions for railways with 5 per cent. guaranties 
paranana, with the exception of one—the Formosa line, which has 4} per cent.— 
as follows: 


Railways. | Miles. | Cost. 

Buenos Ayres to Cordoba. $18, 000, 000 
San Juan to Calamarca bee 35, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

11, 250, 000 

16, 750, 000 

26, 000, 000 

20, 250, 000 

10, 000, 000 

22, 750, 000 

13, 000, 000 

25, 500, 000 

18, 000, 000 

1,500, 000 

San Juan to Chumbicha. 9, 000, 000 
Entré Rios and Corrientes.. 12, 000, 000 
S. Cristobal and Tucuman......... 11, 000, 000 
Other shorter lines. . . . . . 82, 500, 000 


292, 500, 000 


It is calculated that a traffic of say 10,000,000 
freight will suffice to earn sufficient to cover this guaranty obligation, which is 
$14,535,000 a year. These lines w ll be many years in build. ng, and several of 
them doubtless will never be built under the guaranty, as English capitalists 


e and 7,000,000 tons of 


The French 
gians, and the English are already in the field, and are reaping a rich 


ition among 


successful on of these trades demands capital, but they are enter- 
prises which prove, as few things ides are Santis of proving, the truth of 
the saying that capital begets capital and money makes money. It is the very 
fact that the plant of wine and sugar making establishments is so costly that 
has kept many who would have been glad to go into the business from doing 
so, but I have known some who. accepting subordinate tions, with a very 
small interest,at sugar works in Tucuman and Santiago del Estero, are to-day 
rich men, and are able to establish works of their own,” 


O. 


A SKETCH OF BRAZIL—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS—PRESENT MATERIAL CON- 
ITION—ITs FUTURE PROSPECTS, 


Comparatively speaking, very few ple in the United States have an ap- 
proximately accurate knowledge of the vast territorialextent, of the physical 
characteristics, of the — material condition, and of the future possibilities 
of Brazil. The prevailing idea of the country is that of a tropical region, with 
avery unhealthy climate, a land of malaria and fever, of bigalligators and bigger 
snakes, of a mongrel race, without energy and enterprise, indolent, unintel- 
lectual, It is strange in this intelligent age that such misconception should 
prevail concerning one of our greatest neighbors on this continent, about the 
most favored portions of the earth's surface. Four-fifths of Brazil is an elevated 
plateau, with an altitude ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. 

The continent of South America comprises one-seventh of the habitable sur- 
face of the globe, and Brazil includes within her borders more than three-sev- 
enths of South America. Extending from the fourth degree of north latitude 
to the thirty-third degree and forty-one minutes of south latitude, and from the 
thirty-fifth to the seventieth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, Brazil 
has an extreme length of 2,600 miles and a maximum width of 2,500 miles. Its 
seacoast is more than 4,000 miles in extent. Within its borders, according to 
the best statistical authorities, are 3,287,964 miles. The area of the United States, 
ws the vast territory of Alaska, is 3,501,404 square miles. The area of 
Europe, including all of Russia, is 3,761,657 square miles. The United States 
has a population of 60,000,000, Europe 334,000,000, Brazil 14,000,000. The United 
States, all Europe, Brazil, each have, after eliminating unarrable portions, prob- 
ably about equal proportions of population-sustaining land. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Brazil is a constitutional limited monarchy, The consti- 
tution establishes four powers, the moderating, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. 

The moderating power is vested exclusively in the Emperor, as chief repre- 
9 of the nation, that he may maintain the equilibrium and harmony of 

powers. 
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The legislative power is vested in a general ber ogra assembly composed of 
senators and deputies. The senators are elected for life, every province having 
a certain number nominate’ in triple lists, from which the Emperor selects one- 
third. The senators are 58 in number, the deputies to the number of 122 are 
elected every four years. They are chosen by electors who are elected by citi- 
zens having an income of $122.50 a year. The session is annual and lasts four 
months, The deputies have the initiative in taxation and public expenditures, 
and a vote of want of confidence terminates the life of a ministry. 

The executive power is vested in the Emperor and his ministers and secreta- 
ries of state, who are responsible to the people's representatives. There are six 
ministers, one for each of the departments of justice, war, marine, finances, 
foreign affairs, agriculture, commerce, and public works. One of these is the 

remier. There is added a council of state, composed of twelve ordinary mem- 
bers to whom may be added twelve extraordinary associates, all appointed for 

©. 

The provincial governments are intrusted to a presides? in each, appointed 
by the executive power, and to provincial assemblies elected every two years 
by citizens qualified to vote for national deputies, 

The judiciary is independent, the judges holding their offices for life, but sub- 
ject to impeachment. In criminal! cases all proceedings are public after indict- 
ment, In civil eases arbitrators may be appointed, whose decisions are final, 
and no civil law suit can be carried on without previous declaration that con- 
ciliatory means were tried in vain, 

The constitution guaranties the inviolability of liberty, safety, and property 
of citizens, and of their civil and political rights. Individual liberty is subject 
only to law, and in the same way liberty of thought and of the press are guar- 
antied. No one may be persecuted on account of religious ief, and every 
kind of labor or industry is free which does not interfere with public well-be- 
ing. No one can be arrested save upon lawful authority. 

A constitutional monarchy in name, the Government of Brazil is practicall, 
a republic with a president for life. The Emperor Dom Pedro II is broad an 
liberal minded, and lives only for the advancement of Brazil materially and 
morally. He has reigned since he was fourteen years old, and has been on the 
throne for more than twenty-six years. He is especially interested in public 
works of internal improvement, the 5 of immigration, and the 
promotion of industry and commerce. There is no privileged „only 
descent from noble Port ese es, guished servi or great fort- 
unes, receiving a tacit consideration. The emperor confers, for life only, titles 
as reward for services, of marquis, count, and baron. The nore family is a 
no estimable one, and every member of it is sincerely lo by the whole 
people. 

PROVINCES AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 

There are twenty provinces varying greatly as tosize and populousness. The 
six largest are 1 Grosso, Grand Para, Goyaz Minas Geraes, and 
Bahia. Amazonas and Matto Grosso are rey 2 Goyaz has less 
than one person to the square mile. Grand Para, ia, and Minas Geraes are 
more advanced in development, although their po ulation bears no adequate 
proportion to their extent and wonderful capabilities. The most populous 
8 are, in the order named, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, São 

aulo, Minas Geraes, Ceari, Rio Grande do Sul, Parahyba, Maranha, Algoas, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Piauhy, Sergipe, Goyaz, Sta. Cat and Parana. Those 
which offer the greatest opportunities for colonization are Minas Geraes, Goyaz, 
São Paulo, Sta, Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Matto Grosso. The 
opening of the navigation of the Rios Tocantinsand Araguaya, which is now as- 
sured, will open for settlement the finest lands and the most salubrious climate 


in the world. 

In 1884S. the total agricultural products of sixteen provinces, there being no 
returns from Goyaz, Rio Grande do Sul,and Rio Grande do Norte, were 274,- 
746,119 milreis, or $187,373,059.50. These values, it must be understood, were in 
most cases those on which export duties were charged, and returns from some 
ports are not given. The value of the agricultural products for the year 1885-86 
may be safely put at $250,000,000. The total import and export trade for 1885 of 
Brazil—the latest complete statistics obtainable—was 8218, 1, 183. The exports 
were $118,323,551 and the imports $100,525,862. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The present importance of Brazil to the people of the United States is very 
great,and year by year our interests there will increase. In 1887 the trade be- 
tween the United States and Brazil amounted to $61,024,829. We bought of the 
products of Brazil $52,953,176, and sold her of ours $8,071,653. The balance of 
trade against us was $44,831,523. 

The total trade of Brazil for the year 1885, the latest complete statistics I can 
obtain, was $218,849,413. Of this the exports were $115,323,551 and the imports 
$100,525,862. We bought in 1887 not quite one-half of all Brazil sold, and sold 
her a fraction more than one-thirteenth of what she bought in 1885. 

On the other hand, during 1886 England sold to $29,953,876 worth of 
modud 3 only $16,843,613, The balance of trade in favor of England 
was $13,110,263. i 

France sold to Brazil in 1885 $12,521,623 of her goods and bought of Brazil $19,- 
717,334. The balance of trade against France was 7. 195,781. 

Germany in 18% sold Brazil 83.988.520 of products and ‘bought $5,354,458. The 
Germans bought$1,417,938 more than they sold. 

land, France, and ganny took of the products of Brazil $41,915,455 and 
sold her $46,418,019, The United States bought of Brazil $11,057,721 more than 
England, — ce, and Germany, did and sold $38,340,366 less than those three 
countries a 

The British aoe has invested in Brazilian securities and enterprises about 
$500,000,000, The returns on this annually are quite 8 per cent., or $40,000,000 a 
year. Therefore England draws at least 110,263 of gold due to Brazil every 
year. In other wo our $44,881,523 of gold, the balance of account be- 
tween the United States and Brazil, went to England. More than that, every 
dollar's worth we sell to Brazil and every dollars worth we buy Sr a toll to 
English banks and bankers of 1} per cent., or on $61,024,829 we paid in exchange 
in 1887 at 1} per cent. $915,372. 

For, notwithstanding our trade with Brazil averages more than $61,000,000 a 

ear—or only $27,302,745 less than that of En; d, France, and 8 

ve no direct money transactions between the two countries. All exchange 
ison London. Even our gold eagle and half eagle are unknown coins here 
Rio de Janeiro, butevery shop-keeper knows the value of an English sovereign! 


MODERN PROGRESS, 


The progress of Brazil in the last twenty years has indeed been marvelous., 
This is illustrated by the march of public improvements. In 1867 there were but 
410 miles of railways in the Empire. On the Ist of January, 1887, there were in 
operation, or about completed,5,742 miles of railroad and in addition partial 
provision made for3,115milesmore. Before the end of the present century there 
will be more than 10,000 miles of railway in operation,and in connection with 
the navigation of the great rivers of the Empire the vast interior of Brazil will 
be fully opened for settlement and development. 


GOVERNMENT RAILROADS, 
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ernment roaïs were built for strategie purposes, and to for settlement the 
interior, this snowing is not Praca a . The princi lines are: The Dom 
Pedro Segundo, 450 miles in length, with net earnings in 1884 of $2,454,766.50; 
the Mogyana of São Paulo, the completed part of which in 1884 yielded nearly 16 
per cent. on its cost. This line is being extended into Minas Geraes at the rate 
of 1 kilometer a day and will soon beraba with the object of eventually 

netrating Southern Goyaz and Northern Matto Grosso. Every mile of the road 
Ebron h a fertile, beautiful country, with a delightful climate. The West of 
Salo Paulo Railway pays nearly 12 per cent. It is a provincial line. The São 
Carlos and Rio Claro pays 10 per cent. The Gran Para pays 9 percent. The 
Leopoldina, a branch of the Dom Pedro undo, pays 9 percent. The Campos 
and Carangola pays5 per cent, The Macahé and Campos pays over 8 per cent. 

The English lines are the São Paule. which pays an annual dividend of 17 per 
cent., and whose stock is worth 200; the brazilian Imperial Central Bahia, whose 
6 per cent. guarantied debentures sell on the London Exchange at 110 to III. and 
the $100 shares at 98} to 99}: the Great Western of Brazil6 per cent. unguarantied 
debentures being worth 119 to 121 and its preferred stock, 7 per cent., gol; the Minas 
and Rio, whose guarantied 7 percent. stock is worth 102 to 103; the Receife and San 
Franci whose 5¢ per cent. guarantied stock is worth 102 to 104; the Southern 
Brazilian Rio Grande do Sul, whose 6 per cent. debenture stock sells for 118 to 
120; the Alagoas, whose 6 per cent, debentures bring 104 to 106; the os and Uar- 
angola, whose guarantied 5} per cent. stock brings 101 to 103; Leopoldina, whose 
mortgaged bonds sell at 101 to 103; the São Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 5 per cent. 
debentures worth 105 to 107; the Western, of São Paulo, whose debenture 7 per 
cent, bonds sell for 112; the Conde d'Eu, whose 5} per cent. debentures are sell- 
ing at par; Brazil Great Southern, whose 6 per cent. debentures bring 103 to 105. 
hese quotations are of sales on the London Exchange January 6, 1888. 


TELEGEAPHS AND STEAM NAVIGATION, 


There are 6,175 miles of telegraph lines with 10,987 miles of wire owned by 
the Government. The entire coast from Rio Grande do Sul to Para is in tele- 
graphic connection with Rio de Janeiro, It is proposed to connect this Govern- 
ment line at Para with a cable to the United States and for this purpose the 
Dom Pedro Segundo Cable Company has been organized in New York. 

The fluvial navigation is more than 15,000 miles in extent, and employsa ay 
foreign and domestic capital. More than 2,000 miles additional is provided for 
under contracts with the Imperial Government. The coast navigation com- 
prises more than 10,000. There are two native lines, the Northern and South- 
ern Steam Navigation Companies, with flects of fine steamers running to all 
the northern and southern ports from Rio de Janeiro. The United States and 
Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company is permitted to engage in this coastwise traflic, 
and finds it very profitable. There are twenty-four lines of steamers regularly 
engaged in the Brazilian trade. With the exception of the United States, the 
countries under whose flag these steamers sail contribute to their support by 
very liberal mail pay and some of them in addition pay a tonnage bounty. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND NATIONAL CREDIT, 


The foreign trade of Brazil for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, was about 
$218,000,000, The United States’ share was $61,081,059—852,955,591 being imports 
from Brazil and $8,125,468 being exports to Brazil. The exports of coftee by 
Brazil last year were over 6,000, bags of 120 pounds each, valued at about 

000, 000. Rubber made about $15,000,000 more. Sugar was a considerable 
item, 330 tons, and cotton about 100,000 bales, and hides about 24,000 tons. 

The year 1887 was generally a p rous one for Brazil, the advance in the 

rice of coffee and the increase in the value of the milreis counting largely in 

er favor. change is now worth 24} pence, bringing the a up to 48} 


cents, 

The credit of Brazil is very high. Its 5 pee cent. sterling bonds are quoted on 
the London Exchange at 103,and her railway securities range from par to 200, 
Every engagement of the government is scrupulously kept, and there has never 
been a default in interest or failure to meet the requirements of her sinking 
fund. Her foreign debt is being ually reduced, and she is able to borrow 
money at home at5 per cent., a domestic loan to refund 6 per cent. securities 
into 5 percents two years ago, being subscribed several times over. Her paper 
currency has appreciated more than 33} per cent. in two years. 

The foreign debt is 8109, 232.889. The internal debt—that is securities held at 
home, interest payable in currency and not gold—is $219,059,900. The paper cur- 
rency amounts to about $93,000,000. This, paper currency is within 7} cents of 
being worth its face in American gold, 


RIO DE JANEIRO, 

The oe and commercial metropolis of Brazil is kio de Janeiro, It has 
s population of over 500,000, and its trade is nearly one-half that of the whole 
Empire. The entrance to the Bay of Rio de Janeiro is quite narrow, only 1,700 
yards, almost concealed by islands, The Indian name was Nitherohy, “ Hid- 
den Water,” and Cabral, the Portuguese discoverer, mistook it for the mouth 
of a great river, hence the name, River of January.” The harbor, the sur- 
rounding scenery,,and the city itself are beautiful beyond description, The 
mountains rise sheer from the water and pointed 
as well as in the distance, Sugar-Loaf Mountain, a most striking rock forma- 
tion, stands guard on the south side of the narrow entrance. Gavia and Cor- 
covado seem to overhang the city. The bay is a broad expanse of water with 
many pretty coves and jutting headlands and picturesque islands, The city is 
built on and about seven hills—some of them low mountains, There is no spot 
in the world which in strikingly grand and beautiful scenery will compare 
with the surroundings of Rio de Janeiro. The city itself is very picturesque: 
turn which way you may, you catch a different view of some one or other of 
the prominent features of the mountain landscape or of the bay. The harbor 
is one of the finest and safest, and the navies of all the worid might anchor 


peaks are in the foreground 


ere, 

The streets of the business portion of the city are very narrow and vehicles 
can not pass; even pedestrians have to take refuge in doorways to escape pass- 
ing carriages. The residence streets are wider and the suburbs have broad 
avenues. The architecture is not striking, but the business houses and public 
buildings have a solid appearance. The wallsare very thick, being of concrete, 
either with tile facings or plastered. There are street railways every where, and 
where, as the natives say, none but Englishmen and dogs walk, these tram- 
ways are very profitable property. The public squares are numerous and very 
attractive with their carefully attended tropical adornments, The streets are 
well paved and there is a perfect system of drainage, thanks to an English im- 

vement company, which has made a good thing of supplying first-rate san- 
tary conditions. 

During the summer months, from November to April, it is very hot in Rio de 
Janeiro, but in an hour you can be on the mountains, where it is delightfully 
1 There are always sporadic cases of yellow fever in the summer, but 

r several years there has not been an epidemic. 

The quarantine regulations are very stringent; while cholera has afflicted 
the Argentine Republic and Chili during the past two years, Brazil has entirely 
esca] 


There are many fine residences with ample unds, some of them costing 
more than amillion dollars, Those located on the high grounds command mag- 
nificent views of the whole range of mountain and bay scenery, ‘The two prin- 
cipal suburbs are Botofago and Larangerias, which with their wide streets, 
handsome cottages, and „ well-kept grounds filled with tropical trees, 
shrubs, plants, and flowers, are perfect beauty spots. 


The city is provided with abundance of water brought by aqueducts from 


mountain streams, The old aqueduct, built more than a hundred years — 
follows the old drive-way to the Corcovado, and the walk or ride along the 

is full of interest, and affords many entrancing views of the city below, of the 
island-dotted bay, its bold headlands and beautiful coves. There is a railway 
to the peak of Corcovado, and the ascent by it is far more enjoyable than the 
ride to the summit of Mount Washington, and the view from the former is al- 
together grander and more awe-inspiring. 

o de Janeiro is in every way an interesting city. The harbor is full of the 
shipping of every commercial nation, The quays and docks are grand works, 
and the bustle and activity of a great commercial emporium are apparent on 
every hand. The streets of the business part of the city are 1 and the 
shops are interesting with their displays and throngs of customers. In Rua 
Primero de Marco, street of the Ist of March, is concentrated the commercial 
business of the port—a business amounting to more than $100,000,000 a 8 

Notwithstanding the fact that Rio de Janeiro has the reputation of being an 
unhealthy place, the death rate per thousand is less than that of New York, 
London, or Paris. 3 yellow fever is popularly supposed to have its 
habitat along the coast of Brazil, the fact is that consumption claims more 
victims than feversdo, The mean temperature during a period of thirty four 
years is 74° 62’. The hottest day in all that time was in January, 1850, when 
the mercury rose to 99° 50’. The coldest day wasin September. 1582—50 36’, 

The foreign trade of Rio de Janeiro for the year 1887 was a little over $100,- 
000,000, nearly half of that of the whole empire. About two-thirds of the coffee 
crop is shipped from Rio de Janeiro. 

The principal native banks of Rio de Janeiro are the Banco do Brazil, Banco 
do Commercio, Banco Rural, Banco National, Banco Industrial, Banco Inter- 
national. These banks have a paid-up capital of $45,000,000, These are all 
banks of issue. The English Bank of Rio de Janeiro and the London and Bra- 
zilian have an aggregate paid-up capital of $5,000,000 and a nominal cap tal of $10,- 
000,000. The London and Brazilian has a reserve fund of $1,500,000, and the re- 
serve of the English Bank of Rio de Janeiro is $950,000, The annual dividends 
are 10 per cent. A German bank, with a capital of $2,000,000, has just been es- 
tablished, the Deutsche Bank of Berlin and the Discount Bank of Hamburg - 
supplying the capital. There is also a strong French bank and nine private 


nks, 
NATIONAL TRAITS, RELIGION, AND POLITICS, 


The Brazilians are an affable and hospitable people, very well bred, and, asa 
rule, decidedly intelligent and quite accomplished. They are fine linguists and 
excellent musicians. Generally they are under medium size, butyou see man 
splendid physical specimens among the men. Theurban Braziliansare Fren 
in theirmanners and dress, and it is rare that you meet an educated gentleman 
or lady who does not speak French as fluently as their native language. They 
are domestic in their habits and conjugal infidelity is very rare indeed, 

The prevailing religion is Catholic, but there is absolute freedom of religious 
belief and worship. By law Protestant churches can not have steeples or 
but that is the only restriction. 

The press is untrammeled, The Brazilian writer is not a respecter of ns, 
and public men and public affairs are criticised and discussed with a freedom 
unexampled in any other country except the United States. Satire and carrica- 
ture are favorite weapons in political contests, and even the Emperor does not 
escape. Journal do Commercio, the Journal of Commerce; and O Paiz, the 
Country, are the two leading newspapers of Rio de Janeiro. 

The National Library is a creditable institution, and literary, scientific, and 
musical societies are numerous. The leading men are tly interested in po 
ular education, and there are several organizations devoted to promoting it. 
The Emperor is the leading spirit in this as in every other scheme for the intel- 
lectual and material advancement of the country. 

There is an intensity in the politics of Brazil and for several years past the 
party contests in many respecis resembled our ante-bellum political struggles, 
The divisions are into conservatives and liberals. The great issue was slavery, 
but that question is now a thing of the past. The conservative party op 
for years an anticipation of the normal results of the emancipation laws of 1871 
and 1875, which provided a gradual and certain extinction of the admitted evil. 
But the general conviction that immigration would not be spontaneous and in 
great proportionsso long as slavery exists impelled the conservatives to yield to 
the pressure for a Jaw declaring immediate emancipation. The Italian immi- 
grants have proved so much more efficient laborers in comparison with the 
slaves, being perfectly reliable and accomplishing far more, that the economy of 

“tling rid of slavery was forced upon the planters. The system of free negro 

abor was tried in the coffee districts and proved to be perfectly satisfactory, and 

a general movement among slave-owners themselves to hasten emancipation 
followed. The session of Parliament which met May 3, 1888, passed an imme- 
diate emane pation measure, 


MANUFACTURES, 


The manufacturing interests of Brazil, although they have not reached great 
magnitude, are important andaresteadily growing. All Spanish and Portuguese 
countries depend upon customs revenues for their main source of government in- 
comes. Brazil has a high tariff, and in certain lines the products of native industry 
are steadily increasing. There are some eighty cotton mills inthe Empire and 
every one is paying. The manufacture of hats on a large scale has been started in 
Rio de Janeiro and the undertaking has proved profitable. Boot and shoe facto- 
ries are also starting. A large match works has been established in São Paulo. 
The German colonies are making beer, and native larger ofa quality can be 
had in Rio de Janeiro. English capitalists have builtlarge flour mills and ele- 
vators in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and native flour of the roller process is 
competing with our best brands. The iron industry is beginning to assume im- 

ortance. The oreis the best in the world, and immigration supplying skilled 

abor will make Brazil an iron-producing country of the first order. The only 

possible drawback may be the failure to find coal of the right quality contiguous 
to the ore and the flux. Itis claimed that the coal-fields of Goyaz are in juxta- 
position to the iron ore and the limestone. 

There is a great want now of skilled machinists, the employés in even the 
government workshops being imported. This must continue to be the case for 
sume time to come,because the demand will have to be greater before there will 
be sufficient inducements to attract immigrants of this description. 

The lumber business must develop in the southern provinces, where the great 
pine forests are found, and the w -working industry ought to become impor- 
tant. The variety and beauty of the cabinet woods of Brazil have attracted — 
attention and excited general interest at all the international expositions where 
she has made exhibits. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


In outline the physical geography of Brazil is quite sopis: The mountain 
system is comprised in five principal serras, The Serra do r,or coast range, 
begins in the Provinee of Rio Grande do Sul and skirts the sea line, sometimes 
rising abruptly from the water, again with a strip of lowland intervening, un- 
til the Province of Espirito Santo is reached. TheSerra da Mantiqueira appar- 
ently breaks off from the Serra do Mar near the city of São Paulo, the capital of 
the province of that name, and continues northward for some distance as one 
range, lying back of the Serra do Mar. Northwest from Rio de Janeiro, in the 
Province of Minas Geraes, the Mantiqueira branches into three prongs: the one 
tending northeast continues to be known as Serra Mantiqueira, the one run- 
ning almost due north is called Serra Espinhaço, and the one having for some 
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Misoa a ane rene Sousa is named Serra Vertentes. This last, almost mid- 


Geraes, turns northwest and joins the great 

angabeira, which, under different local nomenclatures, runs north 
and south by west from within 350 miles of the mouth of the Amazon to the fif- 
teenth degree of south latitude, where it begins to trend more to the west till 
the southern part of the Province of Goyaz is reached, where it makes a t 
horseshoe curve, and crossing sal hbo) and Matto Grosso, joins the high- 
lands of Boli It is this uplift which, striking across the Rio cira, causes 
its great rapids and interrupts the navigation of that magnificent tributary of 
the majestic Amazon. 

There are a great many outlyers, spurs, and offshoots of these different Serras, 
and the map-makers throw in, more or less hap-hazard, all asabrupt mountain 
ranges. ‘The Serra do Mar is bold and striking in its outline, and has been 

ht into jagged lines and grand , but, save at particular points where 
there have occurred spasmodic and Titanic upheavals, the ranges represented 
on the maps as mountains are flat-topped “chapadas,” or table-lands, All the 
geological facts recorded by the many distinguished geologists who have made 
general examinations of the grand plateau of Brazil show incontestibly that 
eons of ages ago it was one vast plain, submerged, and has been elevated by 
ove upheavals and fashioned by various agencies into its present config- 
uration. 

Far back of the submergence was the ice age, when the equatorial belt, as 
well as the rest of the earth's surface, was wrapped in frigid embrace. The 


way of of the 
Serra da M 


melting, moving glaciers triturated, ground, and wore, and plowed, and scraped, | 
and bored 


their way in divers directions, and rounded and molded the prim- 
itive metamorphic rock surface. As they slowly melted they floated, and the 
détritus of metamorphic materials was deposited in a layer over the whole face 
of the region. This drift, so peculiar to 
thick stratum of rounded and angular — ay gravel, pebbles, and bowld- 


The 
the “ 


Silo Francisco, and the chapadas rthwestern Bahia 
Geraes, the tabaleiro,” or h table-lands, divides of the tributaries of the 
Rio São Francisco, of the Rio Mucury, of the Rio Jiquitinhonha, and of the 


Espinhaço and gabeira, The 
the tributaries of the São Francisco and those of the Paraná of the Argentine 
Republic, is simply a rounded ridge, a great “chapada.” The Man ira 
where it makes the horseshoe curve in Southern Goyaz, and there called the 
eos, is a vast metamorphic uplift with — nearly 10,000 feet high. 
h striking, pointed 


tude, are im; eiran landscapes. t the Mantiqueira 
and Espinhaço, as they their northern limits, flatten out into “ taba- 
leiros™ or“ ” This is the case at Diamantina, Minas Novas, in Minas 


The d plateau of Brazil, with an average altitude of nearly 3,000 feet, is 
of the great table lands, which, beginning in Venezuela, extend across 


and west to 
ag Mer edge, is really quite narrow. From the summit of the sandstone 
“cha; „near Monte Alegré, you can look across tothe highlands of Guiana. 
From the da Tumucw ue, the boundary between French Guiana and 
Brazil, to Serra Tiracamba, on the northeast edge of the Province of Maranham, 
the distance is less than 500 miles. 


HYDROGRAPIIIC SYSTEM, 

It results from the mountain system of Brazil that there are three general hy- 
mip — divisions, that of the Atlantic coast, that of the Amazon, and that 
of vast number of streams and rivers which finally swell by their waters 
the Uruguay, the oe y., which in turn uniting form the La Plata of 

The tic coast watershed really begins a short distance south of Rio de 
Janeiro. There are but two streams of any size flowing into the Atlantic south 
of Rio de Janeiro. The Rio Iguapé, of Paulo, and the Rio Pardo, of Rio 
Grande do Sul, flow into the Atlantic, and while they drain considerable areas, 
they are of com ively little importance. Southwest of Rio de Janeiro the 
coast follows the sea very closely, and practically all southwestern Brazil 
drains into the La Plata through the Uruguay, the Parana,and Paraguay. The 
great Rio São Francisco falls into the Atlantic; but less than 200 miles of its 2,000 
miles of course are through the coast low-lands. The vast area it drains, an 
empire in extent as well as in natural resources of far more consequence, in 

wealth, in agricultural and pastoral capabilities, and in superficial ex- 
tent than the great valley of the Ohio, lies chiefly west of Mantiqueira Mount- 
ains, and forms no inconsiderable part of the t plateau of Brazil. The São 
Francisco is obstructed about 200 miles from its mouth by the Falls of Paulo 
Affonso, the Niagara of South America. Above this obstruction the São Fran- 
cisco, and one of its main affluents, the Rio das Velhas, are navigable for more 
than 1,800 miles. A line of steamers runs from Bahia to the Lower São Fran- 
ciscoand ap it asfaras Piranhas. Thelow landsalong the Lower São Francisco 
are as fertile as those of the Nile, and some of the finest sugar estates of Brazil 
are found there. The São Fran forms part of the boundary between the 
Pro of Bahia and Pernambuco, and divides Sirgipe from Alagoas, two 
small provinces at its mouth. 

One of the principal rivers of the Atlantic coast watershed is the Parahyba, 
of the Province of Rio de Janeiro, the region of which is famous for its coffee. 
This river has its source only about 8) miles southwest of Rio de Janeiro, and 
running southwest for some distance turns north, and traversing the whole 
len. of the Province, falls into the Atlantic north of Cape Thome. Itis not 
navigable for steam-boats, but serves a useful pu „in places, by affording 

transportation to Kony? cape to and from the railway. The Dom Pedro 
ndo Railway follows it for some distance north, as well as south, and the 
way to São Paulo runs along it for many miles. The Rio Doce is the 


great 


river of the Province of irito Santo. Its mouth is obstructed by a bar, but 
light draft steam-boats * 1 pare in the 


quitinhonha region as sti 
The 


1 of Sergipe and Alagoas are wedged in at the mouth of the 
are many streams 8 into the sea in the provinces of Alagoas, Pernambuco, 


razil, 
The first navigable river northwest of Cape São Roque is the Parnahyba, an 
immense stream which drains nearly the whole of the province of Piauhy. Ceará, 
just south of Piauhy, has a great number of streams, and, looking at the map, 
1 it is, unfortunately, 


face vegetation is 
and a half million people 
Cearünese ha 


of Pernambuco, 

and Fran „which from city of Receife or Per- 
nambuco to Garanhnus, three-fourths of the distance to the São Francisco 
River, about 150 miles long; the Receife and São Laurenco and Nazareth and 
the Receifo and Caxanga short lines. Fifth, the Natal and Nova Cruz of the 
province of Rio Grande do Norte, the Parahyba-Ind encis of the province 
of Parahyba, the Cearé-Baturite of the province of and the Camorim- 
Sobral of the province of Piauby. These railways of the provinces north of 
Pernambuco, except the Natal-Nova Cruz, are Government roads. The Natal- 
Nova Cruz is English. 


sugar 
lines of gentas laid down to the plantations. The factories 


guarantied 
moters and contractors came near involving a great number of British in rs 
in heavy losses and destroying the hopes of the North Brazilian sugar planters. 
The factories were built, but the promoters stole a large part of the money of 
the investors and the contractors e inferior second-hand machinery at 
exorbitant prices. The result was there was no money for operating expenses, 
and the old-fashioned machinery and process proved well-nigh useless. 

In the face of this misadventure, and while investments im central su; fac- 
tories were being vigorously denounced in England, Messrs. Westerndorp, of 
Amsterdam, brought out, in December, 1486, the project of the central sugar 
factory for the pons of Parahyba and 9 and asked Kepan for £86,- 
000 sterling in 5 per cent. debentures at 90. ey set forth fra: in their cir- 
cular the result which had attended the British venture in the North Brazil 
concerns, a in plain language the reasons which caused the failure, The 
Hollanders —— the sugar business, and believed in the great superiority 
of the diffusion process over the old crushing and extracting process, The re- 
sult was that Messrs Westerndorp received proposals for 75 per cent. more de- 
bentures than they had to sell. © result has not only justified the confidence 
of the Hollanders, but the British investors, encouraged by the success of their 
neighbors, made satisfactory arrangements with the Government of Brazil, 
always liberal and just, reorganized their companies, and nt another million 
dollars in diffusion“ plant and providing working capital, and are now on 
the highway to success under capable and honest management. The central 
sugar factories of the ee of Rio de Janeiro are a success, although 
the yield of the cane is not as great as that of North Brazil. The Quissama 
central factory netted during 1886 $75,000 on that season's operations. 


THE SAO FRANCISCO VALLEY. 


The Rio São Francisco watershed includes more than one-half of the im- 
mense province of Minas Geraes,a large part of the provinces of Bahia and 
Pernambuco, and the whole of the provinces of Sergipe and Alagoas. The 
two latter are small and lie along the lower river. The far greater part of the 
vast on whose waters it carries to the sea is an elevated table-land, blessed 
with a delightful climate, and having an inexhaustibly rich soil, which pro- 
duces with a minimum of labor almost every fruit, vegetable, and cereal 
for man. Coffee, cotton, sugar, and tobacco yield enormously. Indian corn, 

tatoes, mandioca, and all garden vegetables require but little cultivation. 
The wealth of its forests and natural products can not be estimated. Its de- 
posits of iron ore are incalculable, and the richness of the ore and its pomy are 
unequaled. Of gold and diamonds the yield from the infinitesimal area ex- 
ploited has been fabulous. The gold placers“ and the diamond fields have 
not been exhausted, Every authority agrees in this. The gold fissure veins 
have been scarcely prospected. Starting from the sea and following this noble 
stream for more than 1,500 miles, the traveler undoubiedly passes through 
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ia earth’s surface. 5 souls 


= scattered over region, which would supportin plenty—ay, in luxury— 
spent five months in 
and drifting down tne river on raft He has 


tertaining méla oa ar, gossip, . . 
en ning nge o on, ions. 
John Mawe, Dr. Gardner, Rev. Mr. Wank eir “travels” in Brazil, in the 
early part of this century, describe different ions of the great Silo Fran- 
cisco valley. Dr. Pohl and St. Hilaire cov ae minutely the same field, 
while Count Castelnau trod in their footsteps. surveyed the river 
itself and made elaborate maps to illustrate the exhaustive report he wrote. 
aioe Roberts, one of our most distinguished civil engineers, was employed 
cars on like surveys and lost his life w while engaged thereon. Mr. Orestes 
Bt John. one of Agussiz’s assistants in the Thayer e ition, studied care- 
fully the geology of the region, and Professor Hartt. in his Geology and Phy- 
Geography of Brazil, summarized the results of his colaborer's work. 
2 2 falls of Paulo Affonso, the Niagara of South America, and the rapids above 
and below, are insurmountable obstacles and obstruct the navigation of the São 
Francisco for about 216 miles. The Bahis Steam Navigation Company regu- 
larly run steamers on the lower river. a distance of 129 miles, as far as Porto das 
Piranhas, and from thence to Boa Vista the Paulo Affonso Railway connects 
the upper with the lower river. The navigation of the upper river from Boa 
Vista to the mouth of the Rio das Velhas, a distance of 792 miles, Presents no 
serious difficulties. The Rio das Velhas, at a trifling cost, can be made naviga- 
ble at all seasons to Sabara, a distance of 366 miles, and brings you to within 222 
miles of Rio de Janeiro. An extension of the Dom Pedro 8 Railway to 
Sa bara is now in course of on. From Sabara to Bon Vista the distance 
is, bs by the rivers, 22 miles. 
ain Burton, having floated down the Rio das Velhas from Sabara, on a 
raft, n 1867, in speaking of his last night on the river, quotes approvingly from 
es The ri 5 i vigati eee: d despising rich i 
‘The river,a eof na ion, an art, in 
a thousand kinds of produce, ferti in its sinuous course millions of acres, 
rier eee ee eee banks here and there a canoe was 
and its waters rose the 1 fons which the solitary fisherman makes his 
; while at rare intervals a d 


ds will fru every manner of plant and grain cast into ir 
shoals of fish to fed e poor, a wealth of preciousstones and ores, a channel 
connecting withthe outer world! But the age shall 8 and the day 
has dawned when men shall flock to these unknown 
quays,and worksof art shall adorn the river side, when town cae shall 
whiten the plain, and when the voices of a happy people shall be where 


the rcs ot Un inti Met aaa pinot iota 
by the scream of the night bird, and by the baying 
Of the great basin of the São Francisco, Captain Burton née Sepang L E 
“As — ea 83 ‘here the and he pincers 
the spectator, standing 
5 —. black ses. 


cattle, ho: 
mules, sheep, 155 and goats, while there w. no difficulty acclimatizin, 
the camel. Of mineral wealth, besid i 2 


p. 
„ e „„ 
an 8 a ve 
deposits. Of buildi we —— 
ly fitted for the silk - 
which will some day rival its immense 


The hop, and to a certain extent the vine, will flourish; amongst the cereals 
it produces a wealth of maize and rice, whilst barley, rye, ‘and 8 wheat, 


will su the Gernes. Most of the fruits and vegetables that belong to th 0 
subtropical and temperate regions may be introduced. A sugar plantation 
y treated, 


lasts ten years without . the cane is mostinefficien' 
Coffe mirably. ‘The tobacco is some of the best in the empire; sarsa- 
3, ep ee essen —— 5 yt wild. ae —— trade 
susceptible of a vast deve en e aroei è branna, the can ea, the 
Ine seat a nods of Brad razil KOANT A sab peta = 


3 Europe, we may ex- 
Goethe, who says there is Samir for the poor and vile pans boon 
erty 5 crime.’” 

The province of Minas-Geraes. 28 part of which is drained by the São 
Francisco and its main tributaries, the Rios das Velhas, Pardo, Paraopeba, Par- 
acatti, Unueuté, Jaquitahy, Verde, and their numberless affluents, is an empire 
in itself. It covers ten 8 of latitude and seven degrees of longitude, and 
its superficial area is 450,000 square miles. Lying west of the coast range of 
mountains it Mall plateau land, andthe climate is pleasant and salubrious, Ca) 
tain Burton, who 3 five months principally on the Rios das Velhas and 8 
Francisco, says “with alternations of storm and rain, cold wind and hot wind, 
mists and burning suns, I had not an hour of sickness,” The scenery is both 
pleasing and grand. Its 3 ra with Ah aoe towering more than 
9,000 feet above sea-level, wide stretching: ral ils gg bit cents 

resent to ihe eye of the traveler at every turn 5 

uty. 
In mineral wealth no region on earth if it equals, it. Its d of 
iron cover thousands of 8 n pesin yield ores 8837 
— Velho gold mine, worked constantly for 1 
elded over $100,000,000. The famous Braganza, Abaeté, a 
della 4 8 Sul diamonds were found in Minas Gereasinines: The Braganza, v was 
found in 1741 in the mine of Caithé Mirim, and is one of the crown jewels 
1 i, a is larger than a hen’s egg. The Abaeté was found a 17 i he 
following 


Estrella do was found in 1853 by a negress at Bagagem, in Minas Geraes. 
It weighed in the ro carats, The ignorant negro woman sold it for $15,- 
000. The Bank of Rio de Janciro tit for $150,000. It was reduced to 125 


carats in cutting, and was bou, tby Khedive of Egypt. It is not perf 
white, but its ire“ makes yates of the finest gems in existence, Š 8 
Burton compares the work of the searchers for diamonds in Minas Geraes to 
the scratching of beavers. He che rivers have not been turned, the deep 
pools above and below the rapids where the great de must collect have 
bot been explored even with the diving helmet. is conducted in the ven- 


erable old ae of the last century, and the fiend routine is here more deadly 
than red tape in England.” 

Twenty years ago Minas Geraes was the far interior of Brazil. The Dom 
Pedro Segundo Railway had not climbed over the coast range, and a fairly good 
turnpike, which afforded fairly comfortable stage-coach facilities to the borders. 

province, was looked upon as a modern marvel. But now well built 
and ped ped railroads are in operation, andare being steadily extended, and 
the province makes liberal provisions for defraying the expenses of immigrants, 
There is steam navigation on the Upper São Francisco, and the railroad 
soon be at Sabara, the head of navigation on the Rio das Volhas. There isa 
grand future awaiting Minas Geraes. 

T EVOO EDORA MINA EAAS the traveler finds a succession of interesting objects 
to engage his attention. In the towns and cities reached by the railroad he can 
contrast. decaying magnificence with the freshness of anew life and a new order 
of things which attends on the civ . — and progress inspiring advent of the 
iron horse. You can form some idea of the enormous wi POEN Gary ielded 7. 
old gold “ placers” when you inspect the solid constructed churches and publie 
buildings. The former were built from the pious offerings of the fortunate gold 
miners. The private establishments, with provisions for troops of slaves, be- 
token the lordiy state once maintained by the local grandees and magnates. 
Several causes combined to bring about the long reign of “innocuous desue- 
a which is only now giving way to modern progress in the heart of Minas 

ernes. 

The old Portuguese settlers in the interior of Brazii and their immediate de- 
scendants were bold, enterprising, hot-headed fellows. The vice-royal govern- 
ment was op; 5 and . The exaction of a fifth of the gold 
mined was wholesale robbery, Its collection was enforced with great severity, 
but illicit mining and evasion of the royal exaction were notorious. The effect 
was demoralizing in every way. Lawlessness was the rule and not the excep- 
tion. The adventurers from São Paulo and the mineiros of Minas Geraes were ` 


were 8 in 


diamond. arbitrary sway. 
mining was absolutely prohibited and the prohibition was enforced. The 
competition for ireid to work in the 3 washings increased = 9 of 
slaves enormous! Ingress to and egress from the diamond regions 
8 e . of diamond-mining. Trade of every kind al ue only 
at on under permits from thesameauthority. Every road was 
mea no one could „even with a passport, without the most minute exam- 
ination of all his fects, even his whip handle being split to see if it had been 
hollowed to conceal diamonds. 
Agriculture was always — in the Brazilian mining districts. 
The cost of living. of being packed on mules over the coast ranges. 


ho had amassed wealth left for Rio 
aneiro and Bahia or returned to ES Those who soon be- 
Sae apo ona their descendants, too „„ 


orated. A few families m: 


are at last beginning to prove that 8 3 lon, During 
the two d es that have passed since Arseny Adir impulse of 
modern TTT — within 


ing on. 
THE AMAZON VALLEY. 


om mighty Amazon is the conduit which carries off the 
vast that the mere statement vttleshaped depre oppress the 
9 the narrow neck with 
apod — 1 
the Amazon 9 lew miles. 
swelling, like a great bellied bottle, till it 


o east. This 
to the serras of t asep aanak is 500 miles 
miles from the sea, at Monte Ale 
Thence westward jt aa 
is more than 800 miles 


are nav 


t boats. whole western slope of 
the Madeira. 


an important contribution to biolog as well as to geography and zoology. 

Purus, although a er river, is ost wholly of the Amazon valley per, 

Fg little from the Brazilian plateau watershed. The Purus, the ngu, 
Tapajos, and the Madeira are in rubber, and the rub! 


wonderfully rich 
8 swarm through the forests bordasing the streams in search of this ar- 
fice, which is almost as precious as gold. The rubber tree is of several differens 
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varieties, but that which yields the most valuable product, known as the serin- 
guia, is found in test numbers along overflowed bottom lands. Itdoes not 
require t mo 

lands where they are deposited by the subsiding water and germinate and grow. 
The tree is incised, the bark being barely per orated, and the milk exudes and 
is caught in a tin cup affixed below the incision with a bit of clay. The exuda- 


tion is coagulated over a fire of palm nuts,and is worth now about 75 cents a 


pound. 

Notwithstanding the Amazon valley isa low, flat plain, lying under the equa- 
tor, and a great part of it is overflowed for months during the year, itis not un- 
healthy and the heat is notoppressive. Mr. Edwards,an American in “A Voy- 
age up the Amazon,” gives, pages 206-7, the following unqualified testimony as to 
the climate and healthfalness of the Amazon valley: 

It seems singular that directly under the equator, where, through a clearat- 
mosphere, the sun strikes vertically upon the earth, the heat should be less op- 

ressive than in the latitude of New York. This is owing to several causes, 
o days are but twelve hours long, and the earth does not become so intensely 
heated as where they are sixteen. The vast surface of water constantly cools 
the air by its evaporation and removes the irksome dryness that in temperate 
ons renders a less degree of heat insupportable. And finally, the constant 
winds blowing from the sea refresh and invigorate the system. 

“According to observations made by Mr. Morris during the months of June, 
July, and August, at the hours of 6a. m., 3p. m., and 8 p. m., the mean tempera- 
ture for June was 70° 98’ Fahrenheit, the highest 86°, lowest 77°; for ay. the 
mean was 80° 54’, highest, 86°, lowest, 77°; for August the mean was 80° 92,’ high- 
est, 86°, lowest, 77°. The mean for the three months was 80° 81’, and variation 
but 9°. I do not believe another spot upon the face of the earth can showalike 
result,. This we never felt to be oppressive, except dining in state in black 
cloth coats, Moreover, we were never incommoded by heat at night, and in- 
variably slept under a blanket. The reason for this and also for wearing flan- 
nel next the skin at all times, is, that in a very few weeks a person becomes so 
acclimated as to besensitive to a very slight degree of variation in the tempera- 


ture. 
“ This equality of temperature renders the climate of Para 8 favor- 
able to health. There is no kind of epidemic disease; people live to a good old 

and probably the average of life is as high as in the city of New York.” 

ae: in his Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” says, 
Pir Here the seasons are so modified as to render the climate one of the most 
agreeable in the world. During the whole of the dry season scarcely ever more 
than three days or a week passes without a slight thunderstorm and heavy 
shower, which comes on about 4 in the afternoon and by 6 has cleared off in, 
leaving the yan aa eae ge ure and cool, and all vegetable and animal 
life hed and invigorated. Had I only judged of the climate of Para from 
my first residence of a year, I might be thought to have been impressed by the 
novelty of the tropical climate; but on my return from a three years’ sojourn 
on the Upper Amazon and Rio Negro, I was equally struck with the wonderful 
freshness and brilliancy of the atmosphere SDAS balmy mildness ofthe even- 
ings. Ph ae are certainly not equaled in any other part of the world 1 have 
visit 

Professor Agassiz and his wife were equally impressed, and speak in the fol- 
lowing emphatic way about the climate : 

“We are very ly surprised in the climate here. I had expected from 
the moment of our arrival in the region of the Amazon to be gasping in a fierce, 
unremitting, intolerable heat. Onthe contrary,themorningsare fresh. A walk 
or ride between 6 and 8 o'clock is always delightful, and though during the 
middle of the day the heat is certainly very great it cools off again toward 4 
o'clock. The evenings are delightful and the nights alwayscomfortable. Even 
in the Peas ais of the day the heat is not dead; there is always a breeze stir- 
ring.“ ( 

Commodore Maury, in The Amazon and the Eastern Slo) of South Amer- 
ica,” gives the scientilic reasons for the climatic conditions eing so favorable. 
They are due to the physical configuration of the southern half of the conti- 
nent and the trade w) which, constantly blowing across wide reaches of the 
ocean, tes the rain-fall and moderates the heat. 

The value of the commerce of the Amazon Valley was, in 1535, $30,000,000. Of 
its exports nearly 61 per cent. came to the United es. 


THE TOCANTINS WATERSHED, 


The Tocantins, usually classed asan affluent ofthe Amazon, has in reality no 
connection with the Amazon Valley proper. The physical characteristics of 
its watershed are entirely different. Ages ago the Tocantins emptied directly 
into the sea, without mingling its floods with those ofthe Amazon. Butin time 
the channel, which cut off the Island of Marajo from the mainland, was formed, 
and a small part of the water of the Amazon found an exit by the Tocantins 
outlet. The Para mouth of the Amazon, so called, is the old channel of the 
Tocantins. The Tocantins has almost a due north course from its sources in the 
Pyrenneos Mountains of Southern Goyaz. It has numerous tributaries flowing 
west from the highlands of the Provinces of Minas Geraes and Maranham. 

In an elevated, grassy plain, midway between the valleys of São Francisco 
and the Tocantins, two rivers take their rise in the same lagoon, one of which 
flows east into the São Francisco, and the other west into the Tocantins. 

The Mangabeira Serra, which follows the course of the Tocantins, is flat-topped 
and breaks down in places on its west side, forming red sandstone cliffs resem- 
bling those of Southern Utah. The Araguaya, which joins the Tocantins at the 
fifth degree of south latitude, about 350 miles from Para, has its sources also in 
the Pyrenneos Mountains, which extend into MattoGrosso. Its course is also due 
north, and it is separated from the Tocantins by a range of mountains. To the 
west Araguaya Valley is, in turn, separated from the Xingu Valley by aserra 
which traverses MattoGrosso. The Rio das Mortes, one ofthe principal western 
tributaries of the Araguaya, is a great river that rises in central Matto Grosso, 
its principal source-stream springing from a plain where the headwaters of the 

have their origin. It is possible to go in a canoe from Para, 100 miles 
from the sea, by the Tocantins, the Araguaya, the Das Mortes, to the Paraguay, 
and down that river and the Parana to Buenos Ayres. 

The region drained by the Tocantins, the Araguaya, and their tributaries in- 
cludes nearly the whole of the Province of Goyaz, large parts of the Provinces 
of Maranham, Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, and one-half of the Province of 
Para, Thesuperficial area of this great watershed can not be far short of 600,000 

juaremiles. Nine-tenths of this area is elevated table-lands, with great mount- 

n ranga, and consequently there is no excessive heat and a gy salu- 
brious climate. In every respect it rivals the watershed of the Francisco, 
and in many others it is superior. Its mineral resources are as varied and as 
wonderful. The “‘chapada"™ east of the Tocantins, in Maranham and Minas 
pate ade ni the Serra do Mantiqueira in its gold veins and “ placers.” 
Maran River, which, with the Paranatinga, forms the Tocantins, is more 
than 500 miles in length, and for this distance traverses a gold field that was 
worked in spots a century ago by Portuguese miners, and yielded $50,000,000. 
The Maranham and its tributaries have over 3,000 miles of water courses, and, 
with searcely an exception, the lands drained are gold fields of unrivaled rich- 
ness, The Cayapo, the Claro, the Piloes, the Rio Grande, the Vermelho, the 


Das Mortes, some of the principal tributaries of the Araguaya, flow through gold 


and diamond yielding lands. These streams flow through a country which, 


»A Journey in Brazil, page 142. 


ure, but the seeds are naturally carried by overflows to low. 


until recently, were possessed by numerous and strong tribes of Indians. It ia 
only within a decade that these Indians have been brought under subjection 
and gathered into villages and Christianized. The Brazilian ludians are, un- 
like our North American savages, susceptible far more 3 civilizing in- 
fluences and soon make fair culturists, As laborers they, in some branches 
of industry, are preferable to Brazilians of the interior. 

The iron deposits of the Tocantins and Araguaya watershed are equal to 
those of the São Francisco region. There is scarcely a useful metal which is 
not found in Goyaz, and, on the headwaters of the Tocantins, a coal field of 
great extent has been recently discovered. The quality is superior, and it can 
be transported by water to Para, where it will drive out English coal. 

But wonderful as are the mineral resources of this 1 region, its 
agricultural and pastoral resources are far more valuable. Extending from the 
third degree of south latitude tothe twenty-first, the variety of products yielded 
by the soil can scarcely be enumerated. Good wheat can be grown in South- 
ern Goyaz, and sugar-cane thence northward requires to be replanted only 
once in eight years. The coffee tree, planted at military posts along the Ara- 
guaya a half century ago, now grows wild, and the members of the Govern- 
ment commission, which surveyed the river in 1873, were astonished at the 
loads of berries on the uncultivated trees, Indian corn, beans, and mandioca 
yield four crops a year The mandioca is a tuber which, when grated, makes 
a coarse meal, the favorite substitute for bread among Indians and Brazilians. 
The national dish of the Brazilian is black beans and farinha, the mea! of the 
mandioca. The juice of the mandioca makes tapioca, which we convert into a 
favorite dessert. 

The Tocontins-Araguaya country is a rolling campos, interspersed with for- 
ests, and is a natural pasturage land. Stock breed rapidly, the increase being 
3 and the herds of Goyaz are the chief support of the pao le. The 

reeds are inferior. They are the deteriorated offsprings of theanimals carried 
to the interior by the miners of the early part of the eighteenth century. What 
little agriculture there is carried on now is of the rudest and worst description, 
If there is a plough used it is precisely similar to that of the Romans of the 
time of Cæsar—a forked stick, not even iron-shod. 

The natural products of the forests include every balsam, vegetable oil, drug, 
and dye-stuff known to Brazil. Thecocoanut palm, the castanha, or Brazil nut, 
supply a part of the articles exported. The best rubber of the Amazon comes 
from the Lower Tocantins, and the Mangabeira rubber tree is found in great 
quantities on the Alto Tocantins. From this tree a superior article of rubber 
for commerce can be made by a new process of coagulation. The cabinet 
woods are almost innumerable, including rosewood, satin wood, and ebony. 

The Imperial Government and the provinces of and Goyaz have con- 
ferred extraordinary land privileges upon, and granted large subsides to a 
North American company which is to establish regular navigation on the To- 
cantins and Araguaya to connect the port of Para with Southern Goyaz. It is 
believed the development of this region will be greatly accelerated by this en- 


terprise, and the province of Para to encourage immigration, has appopriated 
750,000 to be expended by the navigation compan uring live years. Once 
the gold and diamond fields of Southern Goyaz an o Grosso are rendered 


accessible from the sea by steam communication, bringing them within a few 
days of New York, a rush“ like that to California, Australia, and South Africa 
will very probably follow. 

The city of Para, only 100 miles from the ocean, with easy and safe entrance 
for the largest steamers, is the metropolis of all the region rendered tributary 
thereto by the water ways of the Amazon, which were estimated by Humboldt 
to gute 45,000 miles, and hence he fitly denominated that grand net-work 
the Mediterranean of South America. The population of Para is about 80,000. 
Its trade is that of an empire in extent, while in itude of transactions it 
rivals Rio de Janeiro. The rubber trade is second only to that of coffee, 

The province of Para is one of the most prosperous of the empire, and its cus- 
tom-house receipts come next to those of the port of Rio de Janeiro. Without 
debt the province of Para shows a million of milreis to the credit side of its 

r. 
BRAZIL'S SOUTHERN WATERSHED. 


The southern watershed of Brazil includes practically all the provinces of 
Paraná, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul, the greater part of the prov- 
ince of São Paulo, a considerable part of the province of Minas Geraes, about 
one-sixth of the province of Goyaz, and a quarter of the province of Matto 
Grosso. An immense number of streams, great and small, pour their waters 
into the Uruguay, the Parand, and the Paraguay, and the combined flood finds 
its way to the sea through the River Piate. The northern part of this immense 
watershed is the southern side of the great Serra Vertentes. But this Verten- 
tes, which means water-divide, is not in any sense a range of mountains. It is 
simply, on the south side, a gentle-sloping p in, cut by stream courses. Through 
São Paulo and Southern Minas Geraes it is “campos” land, with strips of tim- 
ber along the streams; and sometimes “‘sertoes,”’ sandy ridges, covered with 
thickets of scrubby trees. In Paraná, Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul there 
are great forests of the long-leaf poea lumber region parezeellence. There are 
also t grass-covered plains in these provinces, and here cattle-raising bas 
flourished on a scale comparable to thatof the pampas of the Argentine Repub- 
lie and 33 New railways are opening communication with the interior 
from the coast, immigration has setin, and anew erahasdawned. Agricultural 
colonies are established and are forming. A revolution is being silently, slowly, 
but none the less surely effected, 

The province of São Paulo was settled by a sterling, energetic, ure n 
race, the best Portuguese blood. Their descendants have been worthy of suc 
sires. The ancient Paulistas were ruthless, even cruel, as all strong races are 
when planted ina new country. They were gold-seekers and also slave-hunters. 
They fought Indians with the object of first possessing the land and its hidden 
treasures,and then to capture slaves who could oe made to work the gold 
“ placers.” When Portuguese newcomers, imitating the example of the Faul- 
istas, penetrated to the highlands of Minas Geraes in search of gold they were 
welcomed to bloody encounters, All through the interior the frequent occur- 
ring rivers of death—Riosdas Mortes—attested the fierceness of the contest that 
greed incited. The vice-royal government had a hard time of it keeping the 
peace and collecting the “royal fifth.” Across the grand plateau of Brazil, from 
the Serra do Mar to the Bolivian Andes, the Paulistas led the way in search of 
new gold fields. The story, as told in“ Relatorios” and *‘ Itinerarios,” left by 
ne angini Paulista leaders, is as exciting and entertaining as the romances of 
Rider Haggard. 

The city of São Paulo, the capital of the province, was the pride of the Paul- 

Fierce and ruthless as the old pioneers were, they did not neglect the 
cultivation of the gentler humanities, and the university founded has continued 
the chief seat of belle-lettres in the Empire. The spirit of sturdy independence 
manifested during colonial days survives unimpaired. The glamour of trans- 

lanted royalty, the tinsel and frip of the court transferred from Lisbon to 

Rio de Janeiro, had no attractions for the bold and independent patriots of São 
Paulo. -Their leaders were the first to insist upon independence, and when Dom 
Pedro Primero, after yielding and 3 a constitutional crown, attempted 
to wield power unconferred, the Paulistas were foremost in demanding abdica- 
tion. Dom Pedro Segundo, succeeding upon the retirement of his father to 
Portugal, was an infant, and a regency reigne: name. Giving offense, 
the regency was abolished and Dom Pedro Segundo at fourteen became a re~ 
nsiblesovereign. During all these troublesome times one family of São Paulo, 
e Andradés, was conspicuous for its patriotism, its fearlessness, and ite un- 
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zomprising integrity. Three brothers, statesmen of great ability and unswerv- 
ing tidelity to principle, two of them were banished from the Empire and re- 
called by the demands of the pace They were worthy to be ranked among 
the world’s foremost champions of liberty and the rights of humanity. In- 
trusted at times with great power, they never profited by their opportunities 
and died poor. The same yirtues have been 3 by their descendants, 
and the Andradés of to-day, although poor, are universally esteemed, and 
been frequently honored by the Emperor. 

The province of São Paulo is the most progressive and its prosperity is great. 
It has more than a thousand miles of railways. Itliberally promotes immigra- 
tion and makes generous provision for the immigrants. ne of the first rail- 
roads built in Brazil was that from the port of Santos to São Paulo. It was a work 
of great difficulty. climbing over the coast ridge at an elevation of more than 
8,000 feet. The cost was enormous, but the return has been ample on the in- 
vestment. The railroad from São Paulo to Rio de Janeiro, an English enter- 
prise, has for years netted 17 per cent. on the capital employed. The coffee 
crop of São Paulo is very large, and plantations are being planted westward in 
the new lands brought into market by the extension of the Mogyana railway. 
The port of Santos is second to Rio de Janeiro in coffee shipments. The ex- 

orts of the province have more that doubled during the last seven years. In 
1881 they were valued at 820,172, 715.50, and in 1887 at 842,553, 222.40. More than 
30,000 inmigrants came into the province during 1887. 

The city of São Paulo has a population of more than 100,000. It is delight- 
fully situated on the eastern edge of the great plateau, and the days are always 
pleasant and the nights cool. It is well built, the streets paved, and has per- 
fect drainage. Street railways afford accommodation to residents of every 
quarter. It is a busy, bustling, thriving city, and has a d future. The ex- 
tension of the Mogyana Railroad to Southern Gor only a question of a 
comparatively short time. When completed it will make the fairest portion 
of the empire tributary to São Paulo. . 

Parana hasa railway completed from the port of Paranagua to Curitiba, 110 
miles long. The extension of this line to the interior is being constructed. 
Rio Grande do Sul has four lines of railway, the Porto Ale; and Hamburg, 
the Porto Alegre and Itaqui, the Southern Brazilian Rio Grande do Sul, and 
the Uruguayana. These are all English enterprises, and although incomplete 
are giving very satisfactory returns. It is believed by the best informed that 
it Moy not be long before Southern Brazil will show a phenomenal develop- 
men 


have 


THE CAUSE WHICH HAVE RETARDED DEVELOPMENT. 


The causes ofthe long continued undevelopment of the great plateau of Brazil 
are not difficult to comprehend when the topography of the country is under- 
stood. The mountain ranges, hugging the Atlantic coast, the few great rivers 
extending into the interior, and the obstructions in these have been until quite 
recently an almost insurmountable barrier to progress westward. The poir 
of Portugal was restrictive in the extreme, and it was not until the royal family 
fied to Brazil, upon the overrunning of its European possessions by Napoleon, 
that England, always Portugal’s firm friend, obtained unrestrained trading re- 
lations with Brazilian ports. Afterthe independence of Brazil was declared the 
influence of Portuguese traditions dominated her commercial policy for many 


years. 

Upon the discovery of gold, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, in the 

3 of São Paulo and Minas Geraes, and a half century later in the prov- 

neces of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, a rush of gold-seekers followed. But no agri- 
cultural development accompanied or succeeded the mining era. The miners 
were slave-hunters as well as gold-seekers, First the Indians were subdued, 
and those escaping death were put to work in the “placers.” The Portuguese 
traders to the coasts of Africa brought negroes by the tens of thousands, who 
were hurried to the mining districts as fast as they arrived. All industry on 
the seacoast was paralyzed by the drawing away of slaves to wash for gold in 
the interior. During three-quarters of a century some of the richest gold 
“placers” of Minas Geraes and São Paulo were systematically worked and 
exhausted, A limited area of Goyaz and Matto Grosso was explored and great 
quantities of gold obtained along a few streams. Diamonds were discovered 
in Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso, and thereupon the Government of 
Portugal took absolute possession of the diamantiferous regions, and ingress 
and egress were solely by permits given by the intendente of diamond mining. 
Troops guarded every trail and by-way and the penalty of disobedience of the 
interdicting orders was death. The e paag aed worked the diamond mines 
by slaves and fixed its own price for their hire from their owners, Gold wash- 
ing was prohibited, and over vast ions of Minas Geraes, beginning in 1740, 
all industry, save that conducted under government supervision, was stopped. 
The same thing occurred twenty years later in Goyaz and Matto Grosso, 

All communications with the seacoast was by k-mules, Even the neces- 

saries of life,even the provisions on which the miners subsisted, had to be trans- 
ried across the Serras do Mar, Mantiqueira,and Espinhaco by mule trains. 
t was not till 1467 that a fairly good turnpike road was constructed across the 
Serra do Mar and the Sierra 5 and the stage- coach travel between 
Rio de Janeiro and the eastern edge of Minas Geraes, in three days, made pos- 
sibly. The exhaustion of the richest gold!“ placers,” the royal working of the 
diamond fields, the political troubles, beginning in 1800 and continuing until 
1830, nearly depopulated the little of the vast interior of Brazil which had been 
settled during the mining era, 

The yield of the limited era of gold “placers” worked. and of the diamond 
fields, was 5 fabulous. At least 81. 400.000, 000 of gold was extracted, and 
$120.000,000 worth of diamonds. But Brazil was only the poorer therefor., There 
had been no permanent agricultural development of the interior,and even the 
progress of the seacoast provinces was not very greatly accelerated. 

The Crown exacted one-fifth of all the gold won, and Portuguese adventurers 
carried off still more. Reckless extravagance was everywhere the rule, and 
fortunes quickly accumulated were speedily dissipated. The old miners were 
an adventurous, energetic, reckless, extravagant race. Their descendants, im- 
poverished, without slaves, were too proud to work and too poor to attempt 
any greatmining works. For nearly three-quarters of a century the people of 
the interior simply maintained a mere existence. There was no attempt at dee 
mining, and beyond washing sking the borders of streams with the “batea” 
(pan), no *' placer” washing was done. Hydraulic mining was unknown to 
Brazil, and a "little giant” has never been tried in the Empire. Immense areas 
of Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso are covered with virgin “placers,” 
and await exploitation, Burton says the whole extent of the Serra Espinhaço 
is undoubtedly diamantiferous, but, save the Jiquitinhonha region, in Minas 
Geraes, and Lencoes and Sincora, in Bahia, it has not been intelligently pros- 
pected. The mines of Diamantina, in Matto Grosso, yielded in afew years a 
great number of gems, but, excepting at one or two places in the rivers Claro 
nnd Piloes, no regular diamond mining was ever attempted in Goyaz. That 
was more than a century ago, and hostile Indians compelled the abandonment 
of the attempt. The region of the Cayapo River, in both Goyaz and Matto 
Grosso, is rich in diamonds, as the occasional arrivals thence of precious stones 
in Rio de Janeiro demonstrate, but only afew white men, fugitives from justice, 
have even visited the locality. 

The barrier which the coast ranges presented to the development of the vast 
interior of Brazil has but recently been overcome. There are now more than 
5,000 miles of railway in operation and nearly 4,000 miles in course of construc- 
tion. Long lines of river navigation in Minas Geraes soa São Paulo will sup- 
plement the railways of those provinces, but still only the edge of the grand 


poe has been fairly opened. The Mogyana Railroad is the only line push- 
g far westward into the great interior. The navigation of the Tocantins and 
will open more than a thousand miles north and south of the plateau 
of the central interior. These two great undertakings, the pushing northwest 
from São Paulo of the Mogyana Railway and the navigation of the Tocantins 
and aya south from Para, will effect a great change in the material con- 
dition of Brazil. They are promoted by the two most prosperous provinces of 
razil, backed by thecredit of the imperial government. The treasuries of São 
Paulo and Para are overflowing and their credit stands high. Senator Prado, 
late minister of state for affairs of agriculture, commerce, and public works, is 
the controlling spirit in the Lar, hae enterprise,and Senator Sequira Mendes, 
of Para, the great conservative leader of North Brazil, is the zealous and dis- 
interested champion of the navigation of the Tocantins and Araguaya, 


OTHER OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS REMOVED. 


As great as the changes are which have been wrought by overcoming the 
physical obstacles to the progress of Brazil, they are not greater than those 
which have been effected in Brazilians. Race characteristics, being of slow 
growth, can be modified only by time and favoring circumstances. 

The Portuguese of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were remarkable 
for their bold enterprise and their tireless energy and ceaseless activity in push- 
ing discoveries and establishing colonies and trade relations. Had their intel- 
lectual growth been commensurate with their physical expansion Portugal to- 
day would have been the first power of the world, It is not necessary to deal 
with the causes which led to the decadence of Portugal. They are patent to 
every student of history. The Brazilian of the eighteenth century promised to 
far outstrip their progenitors in material and intellectual development, But 
when we consider the tenacity of traditional influences and the obduracy of 
race prejudices it was too much to expect the descendants at one or two re- 
moves from the old Portuguese stock to develop new lines of polity in evena 
new theater of action. 

The discovery of gold in marvelously rich alluvial deposits, enabling vast 
sums to be quickly won, while it begot a spirit of daring enterprise, elicited 
tremendous energy, and superinduced phenomenal development, was never- 
theless the cause which by and by worked greater injury than good to Brazil 
and the Brazilians. The thirst for gold, the passion for acquiring quickly 
great wealth, dominated and subordinated every other aspiration. All inter- 
ests of country, of family, of the future were disregarded the race for gold 
getting. The ra ity of the Crown, eager for the one-fifth royalty of all gold 
mined, the selfish greed of the ruling powers of the home government, the cor- 
ruption of the vice-royal government, all contributed to the same evil end in 
Brazil. In return for the vast wealth poured into the royal coffers Brazil got 
nothing. There was no commerce developed, because Portugal would suffer 
no trading with her colonies except under her flag. 

The only labor in the mines was thatofsiaves. The adventurers who banded 
themselves together to search for gold always calculated upon capturing In- 
dians to work the “placers” they might find. Those who had capital de- 
pended upon slaves brought from Africa, but the Portuguese slave-traders could 
not begin to supply the demand. The Jesuits humanely endeavored to throw 
the protecting ægis of the church over the unfortunate Tupi and Bocotudi In- 
dians, but it was in vain. These powerful tribes, treacherously betrayed, were 
decimated in their efforts to resist enslavement, and those who escaped the 
speedy death of the mines fled to the inaccessible recesses of the far interior, 
In Paraguay and Misiones the Jesuits had gathered into communities the 
Guarani Indians of the River Plate region, and were fast civilizmg them. Re- 
ligious intrigues led to the banishment of the Jesuit fathers by Spain, and the 
helpless Guaranis were pounced upon by bands of Paulistas from Brazil and 
tens of thousands led captive, to die under the Jash and cruel treatment of min- 
ing bosses in São Paulo and Minas Geraes. The bloodshed, the misery, the 
suffering, the woe attending gold-winningin Brazil can scarcely be imagined, 
much less detailed. Every nobler instinct of humanity was banished by the 
5 lust for gold. The lowest depths of human depravity were 
sounded, 

All industry save that of gold mining was paralyzed for the want of slave la- 
bor. White men would do no work. It was degrading. They trooped to the 
mines and took their chances in the general scramble. The end came, fortunes 
vanished, slaves disappeared, and the impoverished descendants of the mining 
nabobs, too poor to get slaves, and too proud to work, have dragged outa mere 
existence. have simply vegetated. 

For more than a hundred years Brazil and Brazilians have been paying the 
penalty. It is titus that the iniquities of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth 3 The decadence which began With 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and the causes superinducing it have 
heretofore been detailed. The intervening hundred years have been along 

riod of pupilage for the Brazilians, but the schooling of adversity has not 
bean in vain. The Brazilian of to-day is liberal- minded. Religious liberty ex- 
ists in fact as well as by law. Civil marriages can be contracted. The dead 
Levite can be interred even in consecrated ground. The foreigner is welcomed 
instead of being tolerated. 

A hundred years ago only ships flying the flag of Portugal could enter a port 
of Brazil. Now Brazil allows steamers bearing the stars and stripes to partici- 
= in her coasting trade. In 1853 public meetings were held in the United 

tates to demand of our Government coercive measures Brazil to com- 
pel the opena of the Amazon to free navigation. In 1887 Brazil of her free ac- 
cord made the Amazon a free highway for all the world. The schoolmaster is 
a part of the machinery of the state in Brazil. Free Is are, as with us, an 
institution. A Brazilian lady, one of the distinguished Andrade family, has 
graduated at the Normal College of the city of New York, and is introducing 
the normal-school system in Brazil under the special patronage of the Emperor, 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 


Slavery is dead. The gradual emantipation law of 1871, which provided that 
thereafter all children born should be free, and requiring annual registration of 
siaves, and manumission of those over sixty years of age, had reduced those in 
bondage to about one million in 1886. At that time an earnest movement in 
favor of immediate emancipation began, and a bill providing therefor was in- 
troduced in the Chamber of Deputies in 1887 by Affonso Celso, jr.,and although 
it failed to pass,the support it received showed that the day of freedom was 
nearly at hand. 

The impelling cause behind this movement for immediate emancipation was 
the consuming desire of Brazilians to attract immigration. They saw withenvy, 
not unmixed with alarm, the tremendous impetus the immigration to the River 
Piate from the Mediterranean countries of Europe had given to the Argentine 
Republic. A few Italian immigrants had been introduced by coffee planters of 
the province of São Paulo during 1835 and 1886, and their labor in cultivating 
5 saving that crop had proved far more satisfactory in every way than slave 

r. 

The Prado family, one of the most progressive and influential of the province, 
started the practical work of immediate emancipation by calling together their 
neighbors and proposing to give all their slaves freedom forthwith, and to ar- 
range for a system of free labor. The proposal was adopted and the slaves set 
free. They remained on the old plantations and, as free laborers, proved to be 
better and more reliable workmen than they had been while slaves. The Pra- 
dos and their neighbors had no trouble in getting their coffee crop to market, 
and once the news of this moyement ed Italy, immigrants began to flock 
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to São Paulo. During 1887 more than thirty-five a immigrants 
came Ps Italy and Portugal and found employment in that province. The 
abolition of slavery, so far as São Paulans were concerned, was settled. 

The example of the Prados was followed, sys sero the last three monthsof 
1887 at least 100,000 slaves were manumited, During the first three months of 
1888 nearly 30,000immigrants roy into the province, and the largeslave-holding 
peerings of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Pernambuco to 
that if they did not get from under the incubus of slavery they would be 


eeived, the ra progress the pro 
Grande do Ps gen were making, Kaak to be universally talked about. There were 
noslaves in these provinces, and as railroads were builta small but steady stream 
of immigration flowed in; agriculture, which had been largely abandoned years 
ago for pastoral pursuits was beginning to revive, and the trade of these south- 
ern provinces was found to have grown enormously in a few years. 

The movement for immediate emancipation which had begun in the prov- 
ince of São Paulo spread to other pro people of Minas Geraes, 
that immense region so wonderfully rich in soil and mineral wealth and fa- 
vored with a delightful hopes saw,in pay example of their neighbors of São 


nees. The 


The planters of VVT 
in „ immediate 


emanci| of slaves would demoralize labor system and bankrupt all 
coffee ters. 1 —— their slaves began to run 
away to São Paulo and Geraes. The provincial assembly had to act. It 


the sale of the Leopoldina Railroad, and provided a large fund for the 
promotion of immigration. 

oat — — leted in January, 1888, showed that only about 

000 having been set free by the popular movement 

history of an Af peonia a more splendid 

the majority of the 


f Brazil. 

But while it was settled beyond peradventure that slavery must be uncondi- 
tionally abolished by legislative S rossi still many politicians feared to un- 
dertake the task. They doubted whether a free labor system could be substi- 
tuted immed „and feared the consequences which 5 ſollow a general 
demoralization of the entire agricultural industry of the country. 

The 8 me ee ower hesitated and failed to grasp the oppor- 
tical immortality. It manifested no disposi- 


tion to prepare ann . immediate emancipation, and the people b>- 
— to insist upon a Bed ministers, Thedemand was loud and persistent 
Antonio da Silva o, ex-minister of agriculture, commerce and public 
works, who immediate emancipation movement in São Paulo, 
to be called to form a ministry. But that gentleman was modest, and su ted 


Joo Alfredo Correa d'Oliveira for prime minister, who was authorized by 
the princess regent to form a cabinet. Choosing the post of finance minister 
himself, Pereira was called to the foreign office, Prado to the department of 
agriculture, commerce and public works, Ferreira Vianna to the department ot 
justice, Almeida and Silva to the war and navy departments. 
an was a strong ministry, moe 3 the general assembly met, May 3, a 9 — 
resented to the of deputies abolishing slavery. It 
— g. the forms to be j atn rmitted, and went to the Senate. That 
body, to add to the im veness of its action, called a 
day to consider and 
the meeting of the 


special session for Sun- 


princess regent. he a Senora whose 
very lished, had been compelled last year to seek 

rest in Europe, and simultaneous with the receipt of the news of the accom- 
pu lishment of that great work was stricken by paralysis. He has recovered suf- 
Rio de 4a it is hoped now, to return to Brazil and celebrate in the cathedral of 
9 where he was baptized, Te Deum for this crowning glory of his 


sone of slavery, the great works of internal improvement completed 
and in course of co! on, have pre the way for the incoming of vast 
8 of immigrants, and the development of the immense interior of the 

empire. 
= | English writer, entirely competent to speak with authority about Brazil, 


ke few years, and compares the then utter want 

th the present actual state of affairs, it is mar- 
velous to see what has done an Be national capital, science, and work in 
railways, eS ee ways, telegraphs, telephones, commercial 
and industrial undertakings, besides the institution of scientific and art socie- 


sa: 
a When one glances back o 
of national public en 


ties. It is an awakening from the great relapse that followed the e 

and fictitious national pa partiz ee Fine old ld days, a recovery from the crisis that 
in com with that the financial 

telles; body and soul 


urablethan 
of for healthfulness, manag se Brazil is is delightfully pleasant, and can not be excelled 


eral, are incomparably superior to any other like extent of vot the earth’s surface. 
ires no f ar pa to foretell that this immense and delightfully 
situated region in attract an immigration rivaling, to a large extent, that 
which has so largely contributed to the growth and progress of the United 
States. It can not be otherwise. This is an age of steam and electricity, of gen- 
eral diffusion of ere. The masses of mankind are moving steadily in 
foe. the vide oft migrati — Europe „FEE 
n. et m jon ng the year is unprece- 
dented. What is the impelling cause? ‘The political — veal of Europe does 
not afford a satisfactory explanation. “The face of the poor” has been held 
closer to the grinding 5 even in modern times. Theiron-shod juggernaut 
= “ military necessity ” 1 as ruthless in the past as it re now, with- 
5 an exodus ike that of 1887. The dynamic force is wide-spread gen- 
era gence. 
The United States has been the promised land toward which all eyes were 
turned, but how long will we 5 to attract “ bread-winners and “ bread- 


growers?” Already . mspect. It is time, because we have 
a “labor 3 of our own. oreover, prudence dictates that we take 
thought of the future needs of our own people. We have no longer an immense 


Royal Geographical 


*Paper read before the Society, London, Februa: 
1886, by James W. Wells, M. Inst., C. E. E. R., G. S Ñ E 


public domain to dispose of. The generation born to-day will see one hundred 
millions of le under our The natural increaso of ade hundred millions! 
Think of it! It is nota wild ht of the imagination to re an expansion 

within — . period of one life, coextensive with The 2 North American 
continen 


Until within recent years there was comparatively little immigration from 
the Mediterranean countries of Europe. But during the last decade the vats 
from Italy and the Basque provinces of Spain began to flow toward the A 
tine Republic and Southern Brazil. For the last three years over one hun — 
thousand Italians a year have landed at Buenos Ayres. 


y come largely from the north of Italy, and are of the t-farmer class ; 

thrifty, oh See Basques are a simi- 
lar class, and make The unwise of the Argentine Repub- 
lic in selling its public — 1 nat tracts by the hundreds of square leagues to 
speculators has resulted in speculative values for lands in the far interior. Itis 
becoming difficult for imm ts to obtain cheap lands inthe Republic, and 
the tide of immigration is turning to Brazil and the southern coun! Dur- 
ing the last six months of 1887 the arrivals of immigrants at Santos and “Rio de 
Janeiro averaged over one thousand a week. The arrivals for the first six 
months of 1888 have been over forty-eight thousand. Nearly if not quite one 
hundred thousand immigrants will tind homes in Brazilthis year. Under wise 
laws andan enlightened and liberal government the future of Brazil as a great 
state will be assured. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 12, 1883. 


The House having under consideration the special order for July 12 (being 
numerous private pension bills allowing pensions greater than provided by the 
general pension laws) 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The special order for this evening exhibits ina strik- 
ing degree the need of revision and codification of our pension laws. 

Ostensibly the highest rate to which any officer is entitled under the 
general law, even of the grade of a general officer, is $30 month, 
and therefore the highest rate to which any widow is entitled. And 
yet we are constantly passing private pension bills granting $35, $40, 
$50, $75, and even $160 per month; and we do this without uniform- 
ity or system, without equality or equity, without any known or un- 
known rule or modus, without rhyme or reason, according to the elo- 
quence of the plea, the strengthof the written report, or the sympathy 
of the passing hour. It is against this unsystematic and anomalous 
procedure of granting pensions that I desire to enter my protest. 

I do not claim to be less blameworthy than my brother members, for 
I have voted for many of these anomalous bills. But it seems to me 
that the time has come for reform. 

If the widow of a brigadier-general ought to have $50 per month, 
then let us make that the law and send the claimant to the Pension 
Office. 

If the widow of a major-general ought to have $75 or $100 per month, 
then let us fix that amount by gencral enactment, and not be pension- 
ing the widows of officers of the same grade all the way from $360 to 
$2,000 per year. 

Tt was to meet justsuch an ill-regulated and ‘oot lated condition of 
affairs that in the early days of the session I i ced the following 
bill: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the Commissioner of Pensions, together with 
members of the House of Representatives, to be designated b the § er of 
the House, and two members of the Senate, to be designated by the t 
of the S shall constitute a eB pon ag 


codi existing pension laws of the United States ¢ so as to it clearly all 
exis of mers and the rates of on paid to each class; also 
all the different rates of paid to invalid pensioners, and the nature of 
the es for which such are paid, and the basis AEn Batons 88 = 
pias ary ility are 5 . what farther 


„CCT 8 
tematic, uniform, equal, and just. 
Sec. 3. That ald d commission shall employ a clerk and stenographer and such 


other clerical assistance as may be 5 and all proceedings, evidence, 

heari et 5 had, taken, or made before them shall be taken down 

1 and reduced o writing and reported to Congress with, and as an appendix to, 
T report. 


Sec. 4. That said commission shall have power to sit during the recess of 
Congress, to require the attendance of persons and the production of papers, 
and to administer oaths. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $20, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 


000. 
hereby out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, TT... ̃ Of aks eon ae to be paid apon the 
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9 and certified statement of the president and secretary of said com- 
mission. 


I believe that the carefully-considered report of such a commission 
would be of almost incalculable value in directing the pension legis- 
lation of the country, and such special orders as that of to-night woula 
be no longer possible. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to take a somewhat wider view of the 

QUESTION OF PENSION LEGISLATION ; 
first, in its underlying principles and equities; second, in its historical 
development; and third, in its political aspects and the relation of 
political parties thereto. 

The two great questions that confront us at this hour are, first, how 
shall we dispose of the existing surplus in the Treasury; and second, 
how shall we prevent its further accumulation? 

For the first there is no lack of remedies. There are debts to be 
paid, public buildings to be erected, water ways and harbors to be im- 
proved, coast and frontier defenses to be provided, a navy to be built, 
and national education to be encouraged and fostered. 

I mean to say that there are proper, economical, and legitimate ex- 
penditures under cach and all of these heads that may be made with- 
out waste or extravagance. But there is still another object of legiti- 
mate, proper, and patriotic expenditure by which this plethora may be 
relieved and the highest interests of the country subserved, and that 
is in the extension of our pension system to honorably discharged, dis- 
abled, and dependent soldiers. There is no form of disbursement of 
public funds that brings so great benefits to the business of the coun- 
try, alleviates so much suffering, and, upon the whole, accomplishes 
so much for ‘‘ the general welfare.“ It is scattered in small sums into 
all the remotest parts of the country. It enters at once into circula- 
tion among the people and passes through all the channels of trade. 

It is like the arterial blood, constantly forced out to the extremities 
and constantly returning again to the heart; or it is like the vapor that 
rises from the ocean and is borne upon the wings of the wind to all 
quarters of the globe and returns again through a million rills anda 
thousand rivers to its source, making fruitful the fields of agriculture, 
turning the busy wheels of industry, and bearing the commerce of an 
empire. 

But it is said that our pension-roll is already enormous. If that be 
so, Mr. S er, it is because our Army was enormous, and that was 
because the rebellion was an enormous rebellion, and the loss of life, 
limb, and health were enormous; and, moreover, the blessings that 
these sacrifices brought are immeasureable, and the wealth, both indi- 
vidual and national, that they rendered possible are also immense. 

The question is not whether our pension-roll is large; it is whether 
it is as as justice and the national honor require. 

Any pension system has its drawbacks, which should lead us to ex- 
ercise care in extending it. Whatever tends to lessen the manly self- 
dependence, the virility, and the chivalry of a people is, to that extent, 
an evil. Whatever tends to put a money price upon patriotism is not a 
blessing. But we can always afford to be just, and overcaution should 
not lead us to injustice. 

Our pension system is the growth of a quarter of a century. It has 
grown up piece-meal, according to the changing opinions or political 
inclinations of successive Congresses. 

It lacks in symmetry, in logical arrangement, and in homogeniety. 
The whole system sadly needs digestion and assimilation; but that is 
a work that should be intrusted to friendly hands, and not to those 
who would gladly see the system crippled. 

But with all its faults and incongruities this is still the most generous 
pension system, especially to the private soldier, that has ever existed 
under any government. 

This system in 

ITS UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE IS RIGHT AND JUST. 
It is founded upon the truth that all can better bear the burdens and 
losses of war than the few. 

For instance, a-wife gives her husband to the service of his country. 
Shera her natural supporter and protector. The nation receives the 

t. 

It is only right that the nation shall share the widow’s loss, by a 
pittance to keep her from the pinchings of want. 

The Government does not undertake to compensate or make good the 
whole loss, but only to mitigate it to some extent. 

A father gives himself to defend his country, and his children are 
left fatherless. Can not that country for which he died divide with 
those orphans their loss in support and education better than they can 
bear it alone? 

Or the soldier returns from the war maimed and crippled, or broken 
in health, to drag out a weary existence through years of suffering. 
He has become disabled for pelt upp Ore 

Ts it not just and equitable that the sixty millions of people who en- 

oy peace, progress, and prosperity in part through his sacrifice, should, 
out of an overflowing Treasury, contribute to keep him from actual 
want? 

But suppose that a soldier who has served for not less than two 
months, and has been honorably discharged, has without fault of his 
own become incapable of self-support, and yet can not distinctly trace 


that disability to the service, and is without means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. He must either be supported by local charity, or receive aid 
from the Government which he served. Would there be anything con- 
trary to the principles of our pension system if the Government should 
say to the keeper of the local almshouse: This is one of my loyal 
defenders, this it one of my boys; I will provide for him out of my 
abundance?” 

Jould it not conduce to national honor if in the case of men who 
have worn the national uniform and borne the national flag national 
aid should take the place of local charity? 

We thoughtso when in our weakness and poverty we cared for the 
unfortunate veterans of the Revolutionary war. Shall we do less in 
the days of our greatness and power and wealth for the hapless heroes 
of the war of preservation? Among the plain people, as Lincoln 
called them, the demand for it is almost universal. It is only among 
the representatives of centralized capital or within the influence of our 
late antagonists that opposition to this beneficent measure is found. 
This is the much-needed and much-reviled dependent-pension bill. 

AGE DISABILITY. 

And it may be well considered whether, as the weakness and infirm- 
ity ofage come to these men, an age limit may not be established, upon 
arrival at which the proof of any other disability may be dispensed with. 
Let that age limit be, say, sixty-two years, as in the Mexican pension 
bill, and let the amount of the pension be made the same as the pen- 
sion paid to soldiers of the Mexican war—$8 per month ; then as they 
arrive at that age they would consecutively go upon the pension-roll. 
The youngest of the soldiers of the war are now about thirty-eight years 
of age; it will therefore be not less than twenty-four years before the last 
of them will reach the disability age. Meanwhile the older soldiers 
will be passing away and vacating their places on the pension-roll as rap- 
idly as the younger ones come on, and the result will not be to largely 
increase the amount required for pensions, but, on the contrary, it will 
after a few years rapidly diminish. I have introduced such a bill at 
this session, but it has not been reported. 

Having thus provided for the disabled and the aged and those un- 
fitted for self-support, I would say to my comrades who are disabled 
neither by age or disease, and who are fully capable of caring for them- 
selves, let us not crowd to the front and get in the way of the crippled, 
the infirm, and the aged, and those upon whom the shadow of the 
poor-house has fallen; but let us stand back until our less fortunate 
comrades have been provided for, and when age or disease or infirmity 
overtakes us we shall receive the same benefits as they. I would ad- 
vise my comrades to take as their motto, one thing ata time, and that 
the most needed thing.” 

Sometimes to attempt too much is to fail in all. 

Above all, let us not sacrifice the pride and satisfaction of having 
served our country for the sake of patriotism, and not for pay or pen- 
sion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I did not rise at this hour solely or chiefly to 
speak of the beneficence of our pension system, nor of the propriety or 
wisdom of its enlargement, but rather to say a few words on an issue 
that has been raised of a 

POLITICAL CHARACTER 
in regard to pension legislation and pension administration. 

During the political campaign of 1877, in that part of the country 
where I happened to be, I found a Democratic campaign document, in 
which the attempt was made to prove that the Democratic party was 
the par excellence and simon-pure friend of the soldiers and their pen- 
sions, and none others genuine. 

It was evident that since attention had been drawn in so great a de- 
gree to the subject by President Cleveland's veto during the first two 
years of his administration of 124 private pension bills, and his refusal 
to sign 156 more, which became a law without his signature, and by 
his most significient veto of the dependent pension bill” in such 
marked contrast with his signature of the Mexican pension bill, so- 

the leaders of the Democratic party felt the necessity of counter - 
acting the effect of the President's course by making a showing as favor- 
able as possible to the present Administration. : 

For this purpose, during the recent recess of Con a letter was 
opportunely addressed to the New York Herald, which, as stated in 
the press, was forwarded to the Pension Office for answer. 
ae letter, signed Veteran,“ calls for a comparative statement of 

e 

PRIVATE PENSION BILLS 
approved by the administrations of Grant, Hayes, Arthur, and Cleve- 
land. The letter concludes: 

My object is to show the people of this country that the Grand Army of the 
Republic has no better friend than our present President. 

At once, as is alleged, a force is set at work in the Pension Bureau to 
answer this nameless letter, and, after arduous labor, the following re- 
sult is arrived at and the following answer made, namely: 


cam y Sigg first administration 321 special acts were approved ; during his 
second, Hayes ed 303 special acts. During Arthur's administration 
736 were approved. the first two years of President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion he approved 836, or 275 per cent. more than during Grant's first term, 240 
per cent. more than Grant's second term. and nearly double or 100 per cent. 
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more than Grant’stwo terms, President Cleveland has approved 183 per cent. 
gus Hayes, and over 17 per cent. more than Garfield and Arthur com- 
ned, 


Therefore we are to understand that Cleveland is four times as good 
a friend of the soldier as Grant was, twice as good a friend as Hayes, 
and a better friend than Garfield and Arthur combined — though, 
as poor Garfield never had a chance to either approve or disapprove a 
single pension bill, it is hard to see what his name is brought in for, 
unless to delude. 

This statement is understood to have been made under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, who is a lawyer. He is certainly 
lawyer enough to understand what constitutes a departure from the 
issue in pleading. The Commissoner understands perfectly that the 
issue is not how many private pension bills have been approved by the 
several administrations, but, so far as that class of pensions is concerned, 
in what proportion of cases presented to each Executive did he act 
favorably upon them, and in what proportion unfavorably. 

Otherwise it might be said that as Garfield never approved any pri- 
vate pension bill, therefore he was wholly opposed to private pension 
legislation. But when it is answered that none were ever presented to 
him for approval, and therefore he could not approve them, it may be 
replied that he had just as much to do with the number presented to 
him as any other president had to do with the number presented to 
him. Commissioner Black is well aware that during the entire period 
considered, except a portion of Grant’s term and two years of Arthur’s, 
at least one branch of Congress and during a part of the time both 
branches were Democratic, and controlled absolutely the number of 
private pension bills presented to the President. If President Hayes 
approved only 303 such acts, it was because a Democratic House per- 
mitted only 303 to be presented to him. 

If during his term President Arthur approved only 736, it was be- 
cause that was all that Congress sent him to approve. If during his 
cight years President Grant approved only 575, it was because he did 
not have the opportunity to approve more, except in three cases where 
the proposed 3 were deserters, and five cases in which the bills 
were returned for the benefit of the pensioners themselves. 


THE ACCOUNT STANDS THUS: 


Grant... 
Hayes... 
Arthur.. 


e e 


Or three Republican Presidents disapproved 1 in 538. 

Now, how stands it with President Cleveland? During the first two 
years of his administration Congress sent to him for approval 949 acts. 
The Constitution (Article I, section 7, clause 2) directs that ‘If he (the 
President) approve (an act) he shall sign it.“ Therefore if he does not 
sign he does not approve. 

Of these 949 acts, President Cleveland— 

Vetoed and returned. 


Disapproved without retur 
Pocketed and defeated 


rn . 
Approved and si 
Or he disapproved 1 act for every 2.37 that he approved, or nearly 1 
in 3. Republican vetoes, 1 in 538; Democratic vetoes, I in 3.37; in the 
ratio of 1 to 160. So much for this piece of Democratic special pleading. 

In this statement of vetoes I have not included the fifteen Senate 
pension bills and the thirty-two House pension bills (making forty- 
seven in all) which President Cleveland has vetoed during the present 
session of Congress. 

During twenty-four years of Republican administration, extending 
from Lincoln to Arthur, inclusive, there were but eight vetoes of pen- 
sion bills—all by President Grant—five of which were in the interest 
of the beneficiary of the bills. — 

In three sessions of Cleveland's administration the pension vetoes 
already number 171, without counting the 157 disapprovals where the 
bills were allowed to become law without the President's signature. 
Therefore we make this comparison: 

Vetoes of pension bills in twenty-four Republican years, 8, or 1 in 
three years. 

Vetoes of pension bills in three Democratic years, 171—171 in three 

ears. 
z I should think further comment unnecessary. 
But, Mr. Speaker, 
THE REAL ISSUE 


s not so narrow as this. It is very much broader and more compre- 
hensive. The real question is to which of the two great parties, in the 
light of history and reason, can the soldiers of the Republic most safely 
intrust their interests. It is an undoubted proposition that any cause 
can be most safely intrusted to the hands of its friends, not merely those 


who profess for the time to be friends, but those who are allied by the 
bands of sympathy and participation in that cause. 

My first proposition is that the Democratic party is by its very con- 
stitution disqualified to successfully deal with the pension question. 
In discussing this question it will be necessary to refer to some facts 
that are not pleasant to recall, but which can not be avoided, because 
they are facts. In 1860 there was a great schism in the Democratic 
party. That division was substantially upon sectional lines, The De- 
mocracy of the North supported Douglas; the Democracy of the South 
supported Breckinridge. This schism produced the very result that it 
was designed by those who created it to produce; it afforded the pretext 
for secession, and resulted in war. Secession and rebellion in their 
leadership and in their controlling influences were wholly Democratic. 
This statement is not palatable, but it is true. 

The Democrat who struck secession struck an old Democratic doc- 
trine, proclaimed in the resolutions of 1798; and more than that, he 
struck his old political associates. 

The North was by a vast majority Republican. The South was 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Then there arose, in the North, a new 
division among Democrats, and they were classed as War Demo- 
crats ’’ and“ Peace Demoerats.“ 

The Republicans were all of one kind; they were all for sustaining 
the Government, and for restoring the national authority in every 
State and over every acre of land within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Hence 

THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
were by a very large preponderance Republican. 

My friend and colleague from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], in his re- 
marks pending the passage of the Logan and Blair pension bills, un- 
dertook to show that there must have been a very large proportion of 
the Union armies made up of Democrats, by comparing the Repub- 
lican vote of 1860 with the number of enlistments during the war, 
My colleague printed elaborate tables to show that the Republican 
vote of 1850 was 1,866,352, while the number of enlistments during 
the war was 2,859,132. The inference he would draw is that there 
were about as many Democrats as Republicans in the Union Army. 
Now, no one is disposed to deny that a large number of the Doug- 
las Democrats” enlisted in the Union Army. But very few ‘“‘ Breck- 
inridge Democrats” did. My colleague makes two fundamental and 
important errors. First in supposing that 2,859,132 represents the 
number of persons who enlisted ia the Union Army; and, second, in 
assuming that the number of Republican voters is a measure of the 
number of Republican soldiers. In regard to the first it may be said 
that while there were over 2,800,000 enlistments, there were, as near 
as can be ascertained, only 2,063,000 different persons enlisted. Hun- 
dreds of thousands re-enlisted, and thousands enlisted a third, and 
many even a fourth time. 

In regard to the second error, my colleague would not have fallen 
into it if he had been himself in the Army, or had been old enough at 
the time to be personally conversant with the facts. In many regi- 
ments a majority of the soldiers were under twenty-one years of age, 
and in nearly all a large proportion were not voters. Because of these 
two radical errors my colleague’s tables are absolutely worthless for 
determining the point at issue. 

We have no complete statistics to determine this question, but we 
have partial figures which will aid us. In the Presidential election of 
1864 twelve States provided by law for taking the 

VOTE OF THEIR SOLDIERS 
in the field. Michigan was one of these States. She sent commis- 
sioners to all her regiments in the field, and, as far as possible, to her 
voters in hospital. The Democratic candidate for President was Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, a Union soldier of unusual popularity. There 
can be no doubt that he drew the full Democratic soldier vote. 

The result of this vote was as follows: 


Lincoln 
+ | McClellan, 
State. Repub- | ‘Democrat. 
Maine . . . . . . . . . . . . . see sesee sees e 4,174 74l 
New Hampshire. 2,066 690 
Vermont .... 243 49 
Pennsylvan 26, 712 12, 339 
Maryland ... 2, 321 
Kentucky 1, 2,828 
Ohio 
Michigan 
OWA... 
Wisconsin 
Kansas... 
Culifornia 
Total 


In an aggregate vote of 154,054 the Republican vote was almost four- 
fifths of the whole. Of course these figures embrace only a small por- 
tion of the Union Army: but they constitute the accessible fighting ma- 
terial of these twelve States at that time. At the time of that election 
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T had the honor to command a brigade composed mostly of Michigan 
troops; and I know that among them more than three-fourths of the 
voters were Republican, and I am confident that among the non-voters 
the proportion was even greater. 

These 154,000 voters are sufficient to give usan average of the Union 
Army. 

Assuming this to be a fair ayerage, then, it appears that 

LESS THAN ONE-FOUTH OF THE UNION ARMY WERE DEMOCRATS, 
and more than three-fourths Republicans. Reasoning a priori it would 
seem apparent that the party to which more than three-fourths of the 
soldiers of the country belonged would be more in sympathy with them 
and safer custodians of their interests than the party the large part of 
whom was in open arms against them and another large contingent 
opposed to the prosecution of the war. 

I beg to be understood that I would in nowise disparage either the 
numbers nor the spirit of the ‘‘ war Democrats;’’ nor do I include them 
in what I say of the disabilities of the Democratic party on the pension 
question, except to say that they are in a decided minority, and are 
the controlled and not the controlling element. Again, when the war 
was over and the “‘ erring sisters“ returned once more to the great na- 
tional family, it happened that as they had gone out Democratic so 
they came back Democratic, and they promptly assumed control of the 
Democratic party. and have continued to control it until this day. In 
the words of Horace Greeley— 

The heart, the brain, the soul of the Democratic party is in the South, 

THE “SOLID souTH” 

has become a familiar expression. Solid as to what? Solid Demo- 
cratic! Every State that cast its lot with the Southern Confederacy 
is a Democratic State. Scarcely a single Republican comes from all 
that vast domain. Call the roll. Alabama has 10 Representatives, all 
Democrats; Arkansas has 5 Representatives, all Democrats; Florida has 
2, hoth Democrats; Georgia has 10 (elected by about 27,000 votes), all 
Democrats; Louisiana has 6, all Democrats; Texas has 11, all Demo- 
crats; South Carolina has 7, all Democrats; North Carolina has 9, of 
whom 7 are Democrats; Tennessee has 10, of whom 8 are Democrats; 
Virginia alone breaks in on this solidity with 3 Democrats, 6 Republi- 
cans, and 1 Independent; but in her State government she is solid as 
the rest. Outof the 170 Democrats in the House 105 are from the 
former slave States and 65 from the former free States. 

‘The majority of these Representatives served in the Confederate army. 
They put heart and life and soul into that cause, and no men ever 
struggled more bravely or more desperately than they. It was their 
heroic age. 

Let us grant for the sake of this argument that the lost cause is 
forever lost. That it is buried beyond all hope, and that its banners 
are given to the moths. Let us grant that our country is their coun- 
try, our flag their flag, our honor their honor. Grant that the desola- 
tions of war have been outlived and repaired, and the resentments of 
that strife forever buried. 

Yet, I submit that it is too much to ask or expect of human nature 
to suppose that these men will take the same interest in and have the 
same sympathy for the men who defeated them as would those who 
were their own comrades in arms and in full sympathy with the cause 
in which they fought. 

It is contrary to human nature. Yet this same solid South” is 
the dominant element in the Democratic party. They made your 
Democratic President; they control your Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am not raising a sectional issue. Iam simply pointing out the 
fact that the Democratic party is so constituted that it is 

ORGANICALLY INCAPACITATED ~ 
for handling the pension question sympathetically or successfully. But 
itissaid that notwithstanding this incapacity the Pension Officeis being 
administered with energy and liberality. 

My colleague [Mr. TARSNEY] says: 

I likewise propose to demonstrate that under this Democratic administration 
the ex-Union soldiers have been dealt with as fairly and liberally, aye, more 
fairly and liberally than under any of the administrations that we have had iu 
this Republic since the close of the war. 

He then proceeds to print voluminous tables showing the number of 
pension cases pending in the Pension Bureau, and— 

7 — amount of money appropriated year by year from 1860 to the close of the 
year. 


And he concludes triumphantly, as follows: 


Thus year after year Democratic Congresses are making liberal and largel 
increasing appropriations for the payment of pensions. e z 


And then caps the climax” with the exclamation: 


More than that, during the Forty-ninth gress we passed 
sion bills, 8 laws, than rte ae Reponlinan friends. privato pen 
during any Congress: 

To this latter claim I have already made sufficient reply, and it 
might have taken a little from the triumphant tone of my colleague 
had he remembered that every one of those bills were passed by Re- 
publican votes in the House, and had to pass a 

REPUBLICAN SENATE 


before they could become law. 
xIX——21 
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He also fails to mention the two hundred and eighty-one bills in that 
Congress which failed to receive the Presidential approval. 

In regard to the amount appropriated, it may be said that it takes 
two Houses of Congress to make an appropriation, and I have yet to 
learn that it is any especial merit to make an appropriation to pay an 
honest debt already ascertained, as arc all pension claims when allowed. 
I think that my colleague must have been for the moment oblivious of 
the provisions of section 4 of Article XIV of the Amendments to the 
Constitution, which provides: 

The validity of the public debt of the United States authorized by law, in- 
cluding debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be questioned. 

As to the administration of the Pension Office, let us grant that with 
the greater force at command, and the accumulated work of more than 
twenty years at his hand, General Black makes a good showing of his 
administration of that office. 

General Black was agallant Union soldier, a“ war Democrat,” him- 
self a pensioner, and in full sympathy with Republican ideas in regard 
to pensions. ‘The greatest praise that can be given to General Blackis 
that he has administered a Republican system of pensions with com- 
mendable fidelity and vigor; with too much fidelity and vigor to suit 
the latitude of St. Louis at the date of the Democratic national con- 
vention. But the Democratic disability of which I have spoken per- 
tains not to the Pension Bureau, but to the House of Representatives and 
the White House. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we were told by the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions in the last Congress (who is also the 
chairman of the same committee in this) on the 7th day of July, 1886, 
that ‘‘all the legislation friendly to the soldier that has amounted 
to anything since the war has been given by a Democratic House of 
Representatives.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6636.) 

I join issue with the distinguished gentleman from Indiana. Ideny 
the statement in whole and in part. It is not true in substance or in 
fact. in letter or in spirit, in statement or in intendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to examine the truthfulness and ac- 
curacy of that statement. I propose from the record to settle the ques- 
tion who has given all the legislation friendly to the soldier since 
the war.“ 

The pension system as it now exists 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOUNDED; 
that party has enlarged and improved it from time to time; and up 
to March 4, 1885, has administered it. 

We have seen, reasoning a priori, from the constitution of the two 
parties what we might expect would be their attitude on this question, 
and I now propose to show from the record that it has been what 
might have been expected. The fundamental law upon which our 
present pension system was based was enactedJuly 14, 1862, while the war 
was still progressing, and while the Republican party had undisputed 
control of every department of the Government. It provided the most 
ample and generous system of pensions that up to that time had been 
enacted into law. It provided for the disabled soldier, and for the 
widows, children, mothers, and sisters of those who should fall. It 
was a broad and comprehensive foundation upon which has been erected 
the entire superstructure of our present system. 

From 1862 to 1875 the Congress remained in the hands of the Re- 
publicans, and the Executive was also Republican during that period, 
unless the administration of Andrew Johuson be regarded as an ex- 
ception. 

The principal acts that followed the fandamental act were: 

1. Act of April 9, 1864. 
2. Act of July 4, 1864. 
3. Act of March 3, 1885. 
4. Act of June 6, 1866, 
5. Act of July 25, 1868. 
6. Act of July 27, 1868. 
7. Act of July 7, 1870. 
8. Act of July 8, 1870. 
9. Act of February 1", 1871. 

Act of June 8, 1872. 

11. Act of March 3, 1873. 

12. Act of June 6, 1874. 

. Act of June 6, 1874. 

. Act of June 14, 1874. 

There were a number of minor acts which I have not mentioned. 

Each and ali of these acts were passed by a Republican Congress and 
approved by a Republican President. None of them took a backward 
step. 

Each of them either established some new class of beneficiaries or 
else increased the rate or enlarged the remedies of those already ex- 
isting. 

March 3, 1873, Congress revised and consolidated all the existing 
pension laws and created the pension code, substantially as we haye it 
to-day in the Revised Statutes. 

To show how reckless was the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, it may be said in brief that every law, sec- 
tion, line, word, and syllable relating to pensions in the Revised Stat- 
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utes of 1874 was enacted by Republican Congresses, by Republican 
yotes, and approved by Republican Presidents, 

I will not now pause, Mr. Speaker, to give in detail the substance of 
each of these acts, but refer those who desire to see how our pension 
system has grown up to the Statutes at Large of theseveral Congresses. 
I will now only name a few of the more important. 

The act of July 4, 1864, extended the limitation of arrears to three 
years and fixed the pension for loss of both feet at $20, and for the loss 
of both hands or both eyes at $25 per month A Republican law. 

The act of June 6, 1866, increased the pension for loss of both feet, 
both hands, or hand and foot; also for loss of one hand or foot. 

This was also the first law granting pensions to dependent fathers 
and brothers. This was a Republican law. 

The act of July 25, 1868, granted to widow pensioners $2 per month 
for each child by the soldier under sixteen years of age, and if there 
were orphan children but no widowsurviving it gave the orphans what 
the widow would have received. 

This was one of the most beneficial pension laws ever enacted. Un- 
der it about 18,000 widows received immediate increase, and the prin- 
ciple of the law remains in foree until now. This was a Republican law. 

The act of July 8, 1870, inaugurated a new system of paying pen- 
sions, and protected the pensioner from the fraud and avarice of pen- 
sion cormorants. 

No one has ever thought of repealing or dispensing with it. 
other Republican law. 

The act of February 14, 1871, provided pensions for the soldiers and 
sailors of the war of 1812, and for théir widows. Another Republican 


An- 


W. 

All these acts, and many not enumerated, were enacted by Repub- 
lican Congresses and by Republican votes. 

But at the election of 1874 the House of Representatives 

PASSED INTO THE HANDS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 
and with the exception of the Forty-seventh Congress (188283) it has 
remained Democratic ever since. 

I propose now to analyze the pension legislation since that time, 
and show what has been done, and by what votes it has been done. 

The act of February 28, 1877, allows separate pensions for the loss 
of both a hand and a foot. 

The act of March 3, 1877, allowed pensions to disabled soldiers in 
certain cases, although they had engaged in rebellion against the 
United States. 

The act of March 9, 1878, amended the Republican law of February 
14, 1871, granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the war of 
1812. It reduced the term of service from sixty to fourteen days, It 
pocan that a widow’s pension should cease if she should remarry. 

ut the“ milk in the cocoanut’’ is found in the following: 

Src. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to restore to the pension-rolls the names of all persons now sur- 
viving heretpfore pensioned on account of service in the war of 1812 against 
Great Britain, or for service in any of the Indian wars, and whose names were 
stricken from the rolls in pursuance of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sirike from the pension-rolls the names of such per- 
sons as have laken up arms against the Government, or who have in any man- 
ner encon the rebels,“ approved February 4, 1802. and that the joint reso- 
lution “ prohibiting 8 by any officer of the Government to any person 
not known to have been opposed to the rebellion and in favor of its suppres- 
sion,” approved March 2, 1867, and section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not apply to persons provided for by this act, 

Section 6 provides pensions for the widows of persons stricken from 
the rolls, as above, and who died while their names were so stricken 
from the rolls. This was a Democratic act. 

The act of June 18, 1878, makes the pension of a lieutcnant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that of lientenant commanding. 

The act of June 20, 1878, limits the fee of claim agents to 510. 

The act of June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both 
eyes to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It 
affected about two hundred pensioners. 

The act of February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ ex- 
tra pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of 
the United States in the war with Mexico. A very large proportion of 
these were in the South. 

The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of the 
pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 

- With one notable es, on this embraces in detail the entire list of 
Pension measures up to the time when the Democratic party again lost 
control of the House. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the act relating to pen- 
sioners of the war of 1812, stricken from the rolls for aiding the rebell- 
ion, and the three months’ pay to the officers and soldiers of the Mexi- 
can war, which benefited almost entirely those residing in the South, 
they amounted to very little indeed. 

They affect but comparatively few cases, and those who were already 
drawing high rates of pension. 

But the most important act of those six years from 1875 to 1881, 
which constitutes the exception referred to, remains to be considered, 
It was the act known as 

“THE ARREARS ACT.” 


This was the most important piece of pension legislation ever enacted 


inthis country. This act has been persistently claimed by the Demo- 
crats as a Democratic act. : 

In the Forty-ninth Congress one of the Democratie leaders, Mr. 
Bragg, of Wisconsin, said that the Republicans enacted the arrears 
limitation and the Democrats repealed it, 

The only foundation for this statement is in the fact that the repeal 
was passed when the Democrats had a majority in the House, but I will 
show from the record: 

1. That the bill was introduced by a Republican. 

2. That it was brought up and put upon its passage by a Republican. 

3. That it was passed by Republican votes. 

4. That of the 150 votes absolutely necessary to pass it, the Demo- 
crats furnished about one-third. 

Many people seem to suppose that the payment of arrears of pensions, 
or, in other words, the commencement of the pension from the date of 
discharge, was a new and unheard of thing until the passage of the act 
of January 25, 1879. On the contrary, it was 

AS OLD AS THE PENSION LAW. 

By the act of July 14, 1862, a limitation of one year was fixed within 
which the claim should be prosecuted in order that the pension should 
begin from the date of discharge. This limitation continued in force 
until the act of July 4, 1864 extended the limitation to three years 
from discharge. This limitation was re-enacted by the act of June 6, 
1866. Before the expiration of this three years, the act of July 27, 
1868, extended the limitation to five years from the date when the right 
to the pension should have accrued. 

This five years’ limitation became incorporated into the act of March 
3, 1873, in which the pension laws were codified, and thence became 
section 4709 in the Revised Statutes of the United States, of June 22, 
1874. Under each of these acts ‘‘arrears of pensions“ — that is, pen- 
sions covering periods prior to the filing of the application therefor—were 
granted in thousands of cases. Butas the period of five years from the 
date of discharge elapsed, the right to peusion prior to date of applica- 
tion was lost until the limit of tive years from discharge had been ex- 
ceeded in all cases. 

In this connection it will be interesting to examine the facts as to 
the passage of the act of July 27, 1868, which established the five years’ 
limitation. In June, 1868, this House passed an act largely extending 
and liberalizing the pension laws. It was an act of many sections. 
The fifth section provided that all pensions under that act should— 

Commence from the death or discharge of the person on whose account the 
claim has been or is hereafter granted, or from the termination of the right of 
the person having priortitle to such PrO ag gr application for such pen- 
sion has been or shall be hereafter filed with the Commissioner of Pensions 
within five years after the right thereto has accrued, otherwise the pension shall 
commence from the date of filing the last evidence necessary to establish the 
same. 

This proviso constituted tne 

“ARREARS LIMITATION.” 

At the time of the passage of that act through this House, no objec- 
tion was made to this proviso on any hand. Not an amendment was of- 
fered, not a vote was given against it, so far as appears from the record. 

The simple record is that the bill 2, 

The bill was taken up in the Senate on July 20, 1868. The bill was 
amended, new sections added, and some sections changed, but the 
limitation proviso was not so much as alluded to in the debate. No 
objection was made, no amendment was offered, and no vote recorded 
against it. Again, it is recorded that ‘‘the amendments were agreed 
to and the bill passed.“ 

That was in the Fortieth Congress. In the Forty-fifth Congress an 
attempt was made to repeal this limitation of the arrears proviso, but 
it never came to final action. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress, upon the 19th of June, 1878, Mr. Has- 
kell, of Kansas (Republican), moved to suspend the rules and 
act introduced by Mr. Cummings, of Kansas (also a gg r 
This was House bill 4234, known as the ‘arrears act.“ Upon this 
motion the rules were suspended and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 
61, distributed as follows: 


Fee men, 48 
Democrats against the bill. 6l 
Republicans for the bill. . . 116 
Republicans against the bill....es.s..sessessososereveocecosoeesseesessesosasorsresosaseseessssssse None. 

As this bill under suspension of the rules it required two- 


the Democrats the remainder. 

This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, and after 
brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

The ayes were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 nays were 
all Democrats. 

The arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not moved 
by a Democrat, was not passed by Democratic votes. A majority of 
13 Democrats in the House voted against it. Every vote cast against 
it in either House was by a Democrat. 3 

That act received the approval of President Hayes January 25, 1879, 
and became a law. y 

-~ IT REPEALED THE ARREARS LIMITATION ABSOLUTELY 
and for all time. It created no new limitation. It was a measure of 
full relief. It was a Republican law. 
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But in the closing days of that Congress an appropriation bill was 
reported from the Democratic committee of the House by Hon. W. A. 
J. Sparks (Democrat) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
payment of the arrears of pensions granted by the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 25, 1879, and for other purposes. That act contained 
three sections. 

Section 1 made the necessary appropriation for the payment of the ar- 
rears; then followed this general legislation. i 

Section 2 firstsubstantially re-enacts the Haskell-Cammings bill grant- 
ing 5 from the date of death or discharge, and then adds these 
words: 

If the disability occurred prior to discharge, and if such disability occurred 
after the discharge, then from the date of actual disability, or from the termi- 
5 ent 3 the party having paor ae to snoa pegaen “3 a. a 
fiat of Pensions 051 the 150 dou of: Tala 1880. . the pension shall 
commence from the date of filing the application. 

Section 3 repealed section 4709 of the Revised Statutes, which was 
the five years’ limitation. 

This act wasapproved March 3, 1879. Under this law we have been 
operating to the present time. T 

It will be seen that the Haskell-Cummings act of January 25, 1879, 
repealed the limitation on arrears absolutely; and that the act of 
March 3, 1879, created a new limitation of less than one year and four 
months, namely, July 1, 1880. Such is the plain record in regard to 
the repeal and the re-enactment of the limitation of arrears of pen- 
sion. 

The statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin was as far from the 
ae the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Indiana. 

the 
JUSTICE AND RIGHT OF THAT REPEAL 
there can be no doubt. 

As I have before said, Mr. Speaker, a pension is simply an attempt 
on the part of the whole people to compensate in part losses suffered 
by individuals in behalf of the whole people. 

This compensation should be, so far as practicable, commensurate 
with the loss. The service of the claimant having been established, 
and the loss in the service, why should not the compensation begin at 
the same time as the disability and loss? 

Why should 60,000,000 of people ask one poor man to bear alone a 
loss incurred in behalf of all? Is it because the pensioner has not 
claimed his right? Is it, then, to be counted against a man that from 
motives of patriotic pride he has forborne to claim his right when he 
might have claimed it, and that he has struggled manfully for years 
under increasing infirmities toavoid and postpone asking help and com- 
pensation for his loss from his countrymen? God forbid. 

When we have duly adjudicated in our own constituted tribunal that 
the claimant has suffered a loss in serving his country, a loss for which 


he was entitled to a pension if he had asked for it, why should not the 


pension reach back to the disability? Why should one rule be applied 
to those who came forward promptly to claim their dues, and another 
applied to those who have sought to avoid the necessity of claiming the 
right which the law had given them? Why should we not now re- 
peal the existing limitation, and thereby do an act of justice? 


THE VFORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 


With the Forty-eighth Congress the Democratic party once more re- 
turned to the control of the House of Representatives, with a majority 
of more than seventy. 

Bills 5 almost every possible phase of the pension question 
were introduced and referred to the proper committees. 

There were bills to repeal the arrears limit; bills to pension soldiers 
in the Mexican war; bills to increase the pensions of widows and or- 
phans; bills to pension prisoners of war; bills to waive proof of prior 
soundness; bills to dispense with proof of actual dependence of fathers 
and mothers; bills to increase rates, especially in cases of loss of limb, 
of sight, and of hearing. 

There was a great abundance of material went to the committee, but 
very little of it ever came to action in the House. Buta bill to pension 
SOLDIERS OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
was promptly reported, and a substitute therefor, introduced by Mr. 
TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, was granting a service pension to every 
soldier who served for fourteen days in the Mexican war, or was even 
carried on a muster-roll for that length of time, without any other re- 

quirement of age or service or disability or need. 

This act repealed so much of the Revised Statutes as prohibited pen- 
sions to persons who had borne arms against the United States in the 
war of the rebellion, and conferred a uniform life pension upon them of 
$8 per month, regardless of the fact that they might have been subse- 
quently disabled while fighting against the United States. 

This bill went to the Senate (which was Republican) and was there 

. amended so as to confer pensions upon honorably-discharged soldiers 
of the Union who had become disabled for self-support and who were 
dependent upon their own labor. The Senate amendments also 
vided for the increase of widows’ pensions, and those of dependent 
parents and children. 
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It embraced the most meritorious features of the so-called dependent- 
pension bill afterward vetoed bythe President. This bill, soamended, 
was returned to the House, and in the closing days of the first session 
of the Forty-eighth Congress, July, 1884, three days before the final 
adjournment, it came up for consideration. 

Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, antagonized these Senate amendments with 
the original Mexican pension bill, which pensioned everybody in the 
Mexican war and the Black Hawk war and the Seminole way, but no 
Union soldiers. 

Upon Hewitt's motion to substitute, the yeas were 84, all Democrats, 
nays 126, of which 87 were Republicans and 39 were Democrats. 

The House then proceeded to consider the Senate amendments, but 
when the sixth amendment was reached, the Democrats, under the 
lead of Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, inaugurated a “‘filibuster,’? which 
was maintained up to the hour of final adjournment (July 5, 1834), 
and so the bill was killed for that session. 

A few Democrats, under the lead of Mr. TowNSHEND, stood stead- 
fast for the bill. r 

After the reassembling of Congress (January 5, 1885), Mr. Keifer, of 
Ohio, moved to suspend the rules, take up the bill as amended by the 
Senate, and 


CONCUR IN THE SENATE AMENDMENTS. 


To do that would pass the bill. Onthat motion the yeas were 129, the 
nays were 85. 
Democrats for the bill 
Democrats against the bi 
Republicans for the bill... 
Republicans against the b 

The one Republican agains isbee, of Florida. 

So, for the want of the requisite two-thirds to suspend the rules, the 
bill was lost. 

This was the great pension contest of the Forty-eighth Congress, and 
this most just legislation was defeated by eighty-four Democrats. 

The only pension legislation which became law in the Forty-cighth 
Congress was a petty bill which gave to those who had losta leg at the 
hip the same pension as those who had lost an arm at the shoulder, 
and a three-line proviso on an appropriation bill, inserted by a confer- 
ence committee, giving the presumption of prior soundness (prima facie) 
to pension claimants. 

This Democratic House with its more than 70 majority was a very 
poor place for pension legislation. The Republican Senate did much. 
The Democratic House undid it all. 

THE FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
= The Forty-ninth Congress assembled with the Republicans in control 
of the Senate by a narrow majority, and the Democrats in a majority of 
about 40 in the House. 

Again bills were introduced covering the entire field of pension leg- 
islation, including Mexican war, widows’ increase, prisoners of war, 
dependent and disabled, and repeal of the arrears limitation. 

The first contest arose on the ‘‘ widows’ increase bill. That bill 
came up in the House in regular order on January 21, 1886. Mr. 
BROWNE, of Indiana (Republican), offered an amendment to repeal the 
arrears limitation. A vote on the amendment was prevented. On Feb- 
ruary 2 Mr. MAtTson moved to suspend the rules and pass the widows’ 
increase bill (with an amendment relating to date of marriage) and 
without the Browne amendment. This motion cut off all possibility 
of General BRQWNE’s motion being voted on, just as it was intended 
and designed to do. The vote was then taken on the bill (to increase 


HUES 


widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 per month) and it was passed by a vote 


of 198 yeas to 66 nays, as follows: 


Democrats for the bill. . oat 89 
Democrats against the . 66 
Republicans for the bill... — us 
Republicans against the bill......i.c..c..sescesesserenrsecovsoosssenvecseesesseesececeeseesecuce None. 


All but two of the Democrats who voted against this bill were from 
the South. The two exceptions were Bragg, of Wisconsin, and Hewitt, 
of New York. — 

SENATE DILL 1888. 

About the same time in the Senate was passed “Senate bill 1886,” to 
pension disabled dependent soldiers. 

It passed by a vote of 34 yeas to 14 nays. 


Democrats for the bill 
Democra’ the b 


DEPENDENT PENSION BILL. 
As I have before said, the Senate had early in the first session passed 
a bill in the nature of a dependent pension bill, known as Senate bill 
1886. Petitions poured in from all over the country asking for its 
passage. The leaders on the Democratic side were in a dilemma. To 


take up and pass the Senate bill was to giveall the tige of the leg- 
islation to the Republican Senate, and that would never do. Thus 
matters stood until January 10, 1887, when Mr. Matson, chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, introduced House bill 10457, which, 
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after being considered and modified in committee, was reported back 
to the House and put upon its passage January 17, 1887. It was passed 
under suspension of the rules by a vote of 180 to 76. 


Democrats for the bill... 66 
Democrats against the bi 7 

Republicans for the bill.. 114 
Republicans against ... None. 
Notvoting......... .. 63 
Republicans.. 25 
Democrats 2 38 


It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the affirmative vote was Re- 
publican, while 76 Democrats voted against it, and only 66 in favor of 
it, and 13 abstained from voting, without pairs. 

The act now went to the President. 

On February 11 the President returned the bill with his objection, 
or, as it is more commonly expressed, 

VETOED. 

The veto and the bill were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and after full and mature consideration that committee reported 
them back to the House with the unanimous recommendation that the 
bill pass notwithstanding the President's objections. 

Upon this the vote was had on February 24, 1887, with the follow- 
ing result—yeas 175, nays 125. = 


Demonia for the SUN ³ y ‘dapasetabuasalovbecdovsbeienss 37 
Democrats against the bill. 125 
Republicans for the bill..... 138 

ublicans against the bill. None. 
Not voting . 18 
Democrats.. he 16 
Republicans = 2 


Every Republican member of the House except two (who were ab- 
sent, paired) voted, and are recorded for the bill. Of the 125 Democrats 
who voted against the bill, 96 were from the former slave States and 
only 29 from the former free States. Of the Democrats voting, 

A MAJORITY OF 88 VOTED AGAINST THE BILL; 
and so, for the want of the necessary two-thirds required by the Con- 
stitution the bill was defeated, primarily by the Democratic President, 
secondarily by the Democratic House. 

It is not my purpose now, Mr. Speaker, to criticise this record, but 
only to call attention to it. 

In order that these votes may be more readily referred to, I here ap- 
pend them in tabulated form. 

It will be noted, first, that only in one case (that of the widows’ in- 
crease bill) were there more Democrats voted for than against any bill; 
second, that in all these votes there was but one Republican vote 
against one of them, and that was from the State of*Florida. This 
table, taken from the official record, ought to settle now and forever the 
attitude of the Democratic party toward pension legislation. 


Tabulated statement of votes on pension bills. 


ae chs 
MEEME 
k Sis — — 
Name of bill. 88 8 3 33 2 
8 8 8. 8 
2 288 2 
Ae 
Repeal of arrears limitation, Forty-sixth Congress. .. 48| 61 | 116 0 
Mexican pension bill, with Senate amendments, Forty- 
eighth Congress, first session. . ... .. .... eee 81 87 0 
Mexican pension bill, with senate amendments, Forty- 
eighth Congress, second session . . e 57 84 72 1 
Widows’ increase, Forty-ninth Congress... 80 66 118 0 
„Senate bill, 1886,” Forty-ninth Con 
reported back in the House) n.s... ý 0 7 14 27 0 
Dependent pension bill, Forty-ninth Cong: — 66 76 114 0 
Dependent pension bill, Forty-ninth Congress (to pass 
Over President's Veto)... .scscccsnseuscssssssnssscceessnseess 87 |125 | 138 0 
On all the bills (aggregate) . . . . ä 334 |510 | 572 1 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any poor words of mine can add 
anything to the force of these figures. They are the mute, dumb mouths 
that speak louder and more eloquently than any human voice of the 
utter falsehood of the assertion that ‘‘all the legislation friendly to the 
soldier that has amounted to anything since the war has been given by 
a Democratie House of Representatives.” That statement is worthy 
of a member of the Annanias fraternity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this review would not be complete without some 
reference to what has been done, or what has not been done, in the 

y FIFTIETH CONGRESS. 
We stand now in the closing days of the long session of that Congress, 
Early in the session the Senate passed a well-guarded dependent pen- 
sion bill, and sent it tothe House. It was emasculated by the Demo. 
cratic majority of the committee, but the House has not been permit- 
ted to consider even the poor substitute. 

Among others, I had the honor at the beginning of this session to in- 
troduce a bill for the unconditional repeal of the limitation of arrears. 
A bill has been reported to effect such repeal, and is now upon the 
Calendar. The Republicans of the House stand here challenging you 
te consider and pass it. 


But your Democratic Committee on Rules refuses to allow either this 
or any other general pension legislation to be considered. ‘The coun- 
try has not failed to note your insincere attitude. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I have rapidly and hastily reviewed 

THE HISTORY OF PENSION LEGISLATION 


from the beginning of the war until now. 

It has not been altogether a pleasant task. I have dealt with facts; 
but facts are not always pleasant things. For the facts lam not re- 
sponsible. The necessity for pensions isa sad one; but for that neces- 
sity we upon this side of the House are not responsible. 

I would that there were neither sectional nor party lines on the pen- 
sion question; but I do not suppose that it could be otherwise. The 
war was a sectional war, and the parties to it were divided largely 
upon party lines. I do not mention this by way of censure, but rather 
by way of history. 

Because of ancient affiliation, and a certain sympathy of political 
ideas, the men who sought to sever the Union and establish a South- 
ern Confederacy are to-day, with slight exceptions, in the Democratic 
party. 

By the force of circumstances they are the controlling element in that 
party and in the Government, and until the ballotis as free and as uni- 
versal in the South asin the North, they will remain so. 

Hear what Bradley Johnson, an ex-confederate general, said in the 
city of Baltimore on the 6th of June last: 


Many of us might have kept out of that war, but we did not. è * The 


South is progressing. She is not dead. These old Confederate soldiers and their 
descendants elect ninety out of every one hundred Con aamen, eTo, United 
States Senators, and the President of the United States, [Applause.] e Govern- 
ment of the United States is controlled by Confederate soldiers. It is always 
the case that when you get into a position to command respect you will get re- 
spect. The old Confederate soldiers are not idle. Their work for twenty-six 
yearsin government, in railroads, and industrial enterprises of all sorts is mak- 
ing itself felt all over this land. In 1890 Texas will send twenty-five men to 
Congress. The anxiety will be then, not who can carry New York in the elec- 
tion, but who can win in Texas. [Applause.] 

We know only too well how terribly the South suffered from the war; 
how its wealth was destroyed, its fields wasted, its industries fora time 
paralyzed. 

We can hardly wonder that out of their poverty they do not feel like 
voluntarily voting to tax themselves to pension the men who marched 
through their section bringing the ruin and devastation of war. 

The magnanimity of the Government which has exacted from them 
no penalty of disfranchisement, has produced this anomalous condition 
of affairs, that to-day the conquered are in control of the Government 
they sought to disrupt and destroy, and sitin judgment upon the rights 
of the victors. 

But our path of duty is plain. It is to 


BE TRUE TO MEN WHO WERE TRUE TO UNION 


and liberty and law. 


We dare not look into the bloody past, with its unequaled record 
of sacrifice and suffering, and do these men less than justice. We dare 
not look into the future, with all its thronging years, its crowding 
generations, and its momentous possibilities, and permit it to be truly 
said that the Republic has been ungrateful to its defenders. 

The great Republican party, which placed Lincoln in the chair of 
state and stood around him while he called the volunteers from their 
homes and set their invincible battalions in the field, which sustained 
the hands of Grant from Donelson to Appomattox, will neither be un- 
mindful of nor unfaithful to its duty. These men were our brothers, 
our kindred, our comrades. 

It was our fight in which they fell. It was their valor and their sac- 
rifice that preserved our country, that assured our future, that con- 
quered our peace. It was while bearing their country’s flag in the path 
of patriotic duty that they met disease, disaster, and death. ‘Theirs 
was the sacrifice, ours is the fruition. It is in these times of 
blood-purchased peace to speak lightly of their service, their suffering, 
and their sacrifice! > 

But in that awful hourof our dire necessity, when the slippery slopes 
of Gettysburgh blazed with deadly fire and the fate of the great Ke- 
public hung in the trembling scales of destiny, the great metropolitan 
journals had not yet learned to sneer at ‘‘the grand army of paupers 
and mendicants.” Then they were patriots. Then they were he- 
roes. Then they were worthy of all praise and reward. Then there 
was nothing that could be done or promised beyond theirdeserts. And 
while the millionaires and the speculators and journalists made mer- 
chandise of their heroism, these men bared their breasts to the storm 
and rolled back the crimson tide of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I can respect the feeling of brave men still smarting 
under the stinging blows of defeat, who hesitate, out of their compara- 
tive poverty, to vote pensions to their late antagonists; but I have 
naught but unmixed and unspeakable contempt for those organs of the 
piled-up millions of the wealth of the North who have lost all sense ot 
gratitude to the men who made their hoarded millions possible. 

Mr. Speaker, others may act as they see fit, but as for myself I shall 
stand, without evasion, or shuffling, or apology, for generous justice to 
the men who redeemed the Republic and kept “the jewel of liberty in 
the family of freedom.“ 
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Farm Products. 


SPEEOH 


0 


H ON. T. H. BAYLY BROWNE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN IHRE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the reyenue, on the motion to strike 
out lines 133 and 134 of the free: list. Vegetables in their natural state or in salt 
or brine, not specially enumerated or provided for,“ and to restore the duty 
thereon— 

Mr. T. H. BAYLY BROWNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In speaking to this amendment to strike from the 
free-list of this bill these products of the farm I am actuated by no 
other motive than that of serving the interests of that class of our peo- 
ple who cultivate the soil for a living. 

It is a well-known fact that the cereals can not be grown in the At- 
lantic coast States with profit. The new and fertile fields of the great 
West, aided by cheap transportation rates, have revolutionized the sys- 
tem of farming almost from Maine to Florida. Many of the people 
whom I have the honor here to represent and half a million more 
along the shores of the Atlantic no longer grow grain for sale. It is 
cheaper in the markets of New York than at their own doors, and the 
growth of our great cities, the increased number of our factories, and 
a fuller development of our mines have created a demand for the market- 
garden product, ‘‘these vegetables, so that where once our broad 
acres waved with golden grain, the potato, the onion, peas, and garden 
truck generally are seen as the crops upon which the farmer relies for 
his livelihood. 

The present rate of duty, that of Canada, and the proposition of the 
bill are as follows: 


Cana- 
dian United 
rate | States 


Mills 
rate. 


Product. 


Cents per bushel. + Per cént. 


From this we see that Canada has a duty aggregating more than ours 
at present, yet this bill proposes to make ours all free, and there can 
be no other question before us than the simple, direct one of. Will 
we let the farmer of this land feed this people from the products of its 
aie soil, or shall we consent for the foreigner to come here and doit 
or us? 

Sir, to say that this will not in a large degree be done if these duties 
are taken off, I have only to refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury showing that for the month ending April 30, 1888, there 
was brought to this country of— 


Bushels. 
Pease and beans... — 259, 7: 
Potatoes. an 2,067, 282 


And for the eleven months ending the 31st of May there was imported 
into this country of— 


The value of all vegetables imported for the eleven months ending at 
that time was $7,058,295, and. as against a corresponding period of last 
year $2,083,159. 

And in further confirmation of the statement that our market here 
will be absorbed by foreign products I will read to you extracts from 
leading commission men in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore, the large distributive centers of the country for these products: 

? Boston, June 21, 1888. 

Dran Sin: Referring to your favor of the 13th instant, we would respectfully 
report the receipts of foreign or dutiable potatoes in Boston since January 1, 
1888, to date, as 1,199,630 bushels. Of cab! there have been no receipts. 

The effect on our market by the heavy importation of foreign potatoes has 
been to largely reduce the price of our native product. The average price at 
which this vast amount of foreign stock was sold is about 70 cents per hel, 
and had it not been for this heavy 3 the product of our New England 
farms no doubt would have sold ily at $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 

Already Liverpool and Glasgow e have intimated that with a free en- 

0 


tres to American markets they would a business of much larger itude 
than ever before. Should the duty be removed, and potatoes and other veg- 


etables admitted free, the agricultural interests throughout New England and 
ern Shore of Virginia would be badly damaged. 

Trusting these few facts may be of some use to you in defending the interests 
of your constituents and our friends, with anything more we can do for you, we 
remain, 

Very truly, your obedient servants, 
RICE & HOLWAY. 

Hon. T. H. BAYLY BROWNE, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 


rs + s 
Speaking of potatoes, which are the only foreign vegetable we (A. F. Young & 
Ga) receive there were over 2,000,000 poe imported to this country ehh g the 
ast season, which sold from $2 to $2.35 per sack, and which price satisfied the 
mporter. Domestic potatoes would have readily brought $5 per barrel if the 
foreign potatoes were not here. 

We have no way of estimating how many sacks would have been received 
providing there was no tariff; but with the duty of 15 cents a bushel, or 45 cents 
a barrel, removed it is reasonable to suppose that the imports would be much 
8 kegs result of which upon the vegetable interests in general we leave you 

o reflect, 
Very respectfully, yours, 


[Extract from letter of A. F. Young & Co., of New York.] 
* * * $ 


A. F. YOUNG & CO, 
[Extract from letter of G. S. Palmer.] 
New York, June 15, 1888, 
0 s e * * * s 

The importations the past season have reached such immense proportions 
as to cause the native grower to stop and consider and investigate what the 
future must be to him, provided the present tariff be removed and he is com- 

lled to corpore with the cheap labor of Europe, and with the present ocean 
freights which are in many cases reduced to a nominal sum, where dollars 
must be had, thus enabling the large shippers to take advantage of the situafion 
155 N eon ch h been b ht for $3 ton from Li U 

uring the past season they have n brought for $3 per ton from Liverpool, 
and even less, and which is only about 9 cents per bushel, and as low as $4 per 
ton from Glasgow; whereas from the section of Accomac County, which you 
have the honor of representing, and one of our largest producing sections for 
Trish and sweet potatoes, the lowest rate is 40 cents per barrel, or about 15 cents 
per bushel. Thus you see your constituents in Virginia are paying nearly 
double what it would cost our foreign friends to land their product at our wharves 
in New York, and throughout the North and West, where they are dependent 
upon still higher priced labor than through the South, yet they continue to 
labor at a great disadvantage. 

As rds the price this foreign product has been sold at there is a wide 
range, from $1 to $2.25 per sack, according to variety, quality, and condition of 
the market, but the safest I can average is from $1.50 to $1.75; the lower price, 
however, is nearer the average. If these prices haye pro profitable to the 
shipper (and we can make no other inference, as they are still coming forward 
in liberal quantities), are we not safe to conclude that were the duty 45 cents a 
barrel removed the acreage of production abroad would be largely increased ? 
as they would then be enabled to sell at the same average price, ranging from 
$1.05 to $1.30 a barrel, = 

For reasons above stated it is impossible for our American farmers to compete 
with this price, and the result would be that the lands now under tillage pro- 
ducing this crop would have to lie idle or be diverted into the production of 
something else, the increase of which would most seriously affect its market 
value. Our American farmers, our laboring classes, and also our home indus- 
tries must receive our first consideration, and they a; to their Representa- 
tives in Congress, whom, I am assured, will not see their interests neglected, and 
trusting that you will lend your aid to the defeat of the Mills bill, 

I am, yours very truly, 
G. S. PALMER. 


T. H. B. Browse, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, it may be asked how is this done? And 
the answer is perfectly plain. In the first place, the farmer has to pay 
living wages to the laborer, and wages that are measured by the Ameri- 
can standard of living, not that of the foreigner, eking out a miserable 
existence. Then the great ocean which separates us from this labor 
has become a short ferry, reducing the time of its transit to a nominal 
period as compared with the voyages of old sailing-ships; and this class 
of freight, so far as transportation is concerned, is frequently brought 
here in ballast, as appears from the letters just read and the following 
freight bill, taken from the files of a commission merchant in the city 


of Baltimore: 
DONNELL BUILDING, 
Baltimore, February 3, 1888. 
Messrs. J. E. Bell & Co. Dr. 5 of steam-ship Thanemore, per Patterson, 


y & Co., agents. 
For freight as under: 
Seven hundred and seyon bags potatoes, £23 17s. 2d.; exchange, $4.85; cur- 
rency, $115.93. 
Received payment. 
PATTERSON, RAMSAY & CO., 
Per W. BOWIE, In. 


Seven hundred and seven, containing 2} bushels to bag; duty, 15 cents per 
bushel.—J. E. Bell & Co. 

From this freight bill it will be seen that a cargo of 707 sacks, hold- 
ing about the same as one barrel of potatoes, was brought by steam- 
ship from Liverpool to the city of Baltimore for about 16 cents per barrel, 
cheaper than it could be carried from any landing in the State of Vir- 
ginia for, and even cheaper than from here to Baltimore, a distance of 
but 40 miles. Then, too, we are taken advantage of whenever there 
is an exceptionally good year in the foreign countries opposite the At- 
lantic seaboard by the farmers there shipping to this country in im- 
mense quantities, and whenever the freighters can find no paying car- 
goes they will take this in ballast almost as we have just seen, and 
coming at irregular and odd times a glut is created to our damage, as 
was the case a week or more ago when a cargo of green stuff, consist- 
ing of potatoes, onions, cabbage, etc., from Savannah, Ga., was taken 
from the docks of the city of New York and dumped into the sea on 
account of the market then being overrun by supplies of a like kind 
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from foreign countries—potatoes from Bermuda and Scotland and 
onions from Spain and Egypt—and I refer to the following account of 
it taken from a New York daily paper: 


OVERBOARD WITH TONS OF FOOD—THROWING FRESH VEGETABLES INTO THE SEA 
BECAUSE THE MARKET IS GLUTTED. 

A crowd of men and women swarmed about the pier ofthe Ocean Steam-ship 
Company at Spring street and the North River, New York wee yesterday, and 
lingered for hours while stevedores in blue jumpers wheeled load after load of 
crates of vegetables from the covered pier toa big lighter that rocked at its an- 
chorage alongside. Thousands of the crates were piled high on the lighter's 
deck before sundown. They all came from the steamer Augusta and contained 
tomatoes, cucumbers, string-beans, and cabbages, and the orders of the company 
ves to take them out to sea this morning and pitch them overboard, crates 
an * 

The costly sacrifice was made because of the sudden and tremendous glut of 
the vegetable market developed in the pat few days, which has knocked prices 
endwise and practically destroyed all demand for the cargoes that arrived on 
Saturday and Monday. 4 

Onions have come in great quantities from Egypt and Spain, and potatoes 
from Bermuda and Glasgow, and commission merchants are trying to protect 
themselves against the prices of the demoralized market by storing them and 
awaiting a rise in values. 


Then, too, we have seen the German Empire supplying her war-ships 
in the harbor of Norfolk with potatoes, onions, etc., brought directly 
from that country, because by reason of the duty being taken off, which 
is a courtesy between friendly powers in such cases, she could do so 
cheaper than by buying them in the Norfolk market. Then, if the 
German Government can do this when the tax is off, why not the Ger- 
man farmer? He has the ability, as will be seen by the following from 
the New York Mail and Express: 


In Germany, as in Ireland, everybody eats potatoes. They are not only abund- 
ant, but cheap, andare the principal article of foodin the laboring man’s home, 
‘The crop is enormous. The whole country might be drop; in Texas and still 
leave enough space around the State for a race course, and yet the potato crop 
for a number of years has fluctuated between 230,000,600 and 280,000,000 bar- 
rels, while that of the Unifed States has ranged betwen 36,000,000 and 46,000,000 


Is. 
The rting of German oes to the United States is a comparatively 
new — an & rather small matter now, but growing, and likely to assume 


proportions, 
first shipment was made last September, when 8,000 bushels were sent 
r business was estab- 


from Stettin; the results were so satisfactory that a regu 
lished and shipments are now made every week. 

Having the ability there can be no lack of inclination when the doors 
are wide open for him to enter and destroy the market in which the 
home farmer finds a remunerative demand for 90 per cent. of everything 
he grows. ‘The following table will show in official figures the value 
of the most important farm products: 


Value of products of American agriculture in 1836, and of the proportion 
exported in the fiscal year 1886 87. 


62, 522,185 8.4 
71,176 . 


748, 000, 000 78, 152, 781 
186, 000, 000 88.970 — 
93, 000, 000 1,101, 203 
a — —½ 


441, 
000, 
800, 


Now, what will he get in return for this free market to the for- 


eigner? It is answered he will have cheaper clothing in making his 
other farm product, wool, free, and cheaper farming implements by 
reducing the duty on certain classes of raw material, and in this he 
injures the farmer in the one case directly and in the other indirectly, 
and no one tells him how much cheaper these articles will be; he 
knows that they have always been cheaper under a high protective 
duty than under a low tariff. It is asserted that they will be cheap- 
ened to the extent of the duty now imposed, but that sophistry was 
exposed by the distinguished member from Ohio [Major MCKINLEY] 
so recently I will not repeat it. 

Then may I not ask who is seeking this repeal? Surely it is not the 
farmer, for we are told that there are more than a thousand petitions 
with hundreds of names signed to them on file in the room of the Ways 
ano Means Committee praying for protection, in substance about as 

ollows: . 
PETITION FOR MORE EFFECTUAL PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 


The undersigned respectfully pray that agriculture may be more effectually 
protected, by preventing fraudulent importations of cattle on pretense that they 
are for breeding only; 

By say of 20 cents per bushel on barley, with proportionate increase of duty 
on malt; 

By duties of 25 cents per bushel on potatoes and onions, $2 per 100 on cab- 
bages, $3 per ton on hay, 1) cents per pound on hops, 20 per cent. on beans and 
pease, 5 cents per dozen on eggs, 80 per cent. on fowls and poultry and on “ veg- 
etables in their natural state or in salt or brine, not otherwise provided for,” 
with no removal or reduction of duties on market garden products now dutia- 


e; 

By such increased duties on flax and on linen goods as will effectually encour- 
age the preparation of fiber and manufacture of 5 

By abolishing all duties on sugar, with a bounty to home producers; 

By peona imports of leaf tobacco suitable for wrappers at the duty im- 
posed on other leaf tobacco, and repealing all internal taxes on tobacco; 

By restoring to wool-growing the substantial protection enjoyed under the 
bar Bee of 1867, so modified as to meet the later forms of foreign competition and 
of evasion. 

The undersigned further represent, respectfully, that they are practical farm- 
ers of this locality. 

Rather, then, than repeal these duties and the direful consequences 
follow, let us grant these petitions and at the same time fulfill the 
pledges made to the people in 1834, and reiterated in 1888 by both 
political parties. The Democratic platform says: 

The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff ina spirit of fairness toall 
interests. But in sid ed reductions in taxes it is not proposed to injure any 
domestic industries, but rather promote their healthy growth. 


And the Republican platform delares that— 


The Republican party pledges itself to correct the irregularities of the tariff. 
and to reduce the sorpius not by the vicious and indiscriminating process of 
horizontal reduction, but by such methodsas will relieve the tax-payer without 
injuring the laborer in the great productive interests of the country. 


Then in a spirit of fairness let us revise the tariff, and revise means 
adjust, not repeal; adjust it in its irregularities, not, as is proposed 
here, by striking down this ‘‘domestic industry,” but put them ona 
competing footing with the foreigner. Wesee by the figures just quoted 
that 45 cents per barrel does not protect nor does it reduce the surplus, the 
duty this year amounting to three times as much as that of last year. 
Put the rate on potatoes at 25 cents per bushel, and 30 percent. ad valorem 
on all other vegetables; you will then accomplish a twofold purpose 
protect the farmer and reduce the accumulating surplus. But it is 
answered that this can not be; these things are the necessaries of life, 
and should be as free as the water that runs. Then may I not ask why 
protect the sugar planters of Louisiana or build a wall around the rice 
fields of Carolina? They are both just as necessary to our existence as 
anything we consume. Rice is amply cared for by a duty of 100 per 
cent. 

Here we see irregularities deliberately created instead of adjusted 
doing the very thing everybody is pledged not todo. And I do not 
wish to be understood as complaining because the Representatives on 
the floor of this House and the farmer of South Carolina have been able 
to so prevail on the Committee on Ways and Means as to secure 100 
per cent. protection for his peculiar crop. Nor do I propose to criticise 
the course of the committee in this regard. I believe they are clearly 
right on that, and when the paragraph is reached I shall give it a most 
hearty support. The objection I have is that the duty on the other 
farm products, just as meritorious, are not put on something like equal 
terms with the product farther south. The reason for the discrimina- 
tion is not plain, and there has been no attempt to make it so that I 
have heard. And further, it may be Said that this is not the sort of 
farmer that should receive such distinguished consideration; he is a 
mere trucker, and does not measure up to the standard of the great grain 
growers of the West nor the aristocratic planter of the South; but I 
take it, he is a farmer nevertheless, he cultivates the soil, and that 
should be the test, and my eloquent colleague from the Valley of Vir- 
ginia [Mr. O' FEnRALLI makes the first farmer a market gardener. He 
says in his late speech that— 


The Lord God when he made man took him and put him in the garden east- 
ward from Eden to work and to keep it. 


And I feel that I have a right to appeal to him to support this mo- 
tion and stand by this farmer rather than the caucus, for he says in 


that speech— 
In closing, desire to say for myself that in this contest I am for the farmer. 


And further on he prays God to keep him steadfast to the end,” and 
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I take it he will be steadfast when this vote is taken and stand by the 
interest which seems so dear to him, and along with him I hope to see 
ny other distinguished colleague, General LEE, who is a farmer him- 
self and knows what their wants are, and my friend, Mr. WISE, too, 
I hope to be with us, as he admits in his late speech upon the tariff — 

That wages in the States are determined not in the factory, but on the farm. 

And if that farm be in a foreign land, with nothing in common with 
ours, what will become, not enly of the returns of the farmer here, but 
of the wages of the farm laborer and the factory hands too? 

And now I appeal to those gentlemen of the otherside whose bowels 
of compassion are constantly being moved towards the horny-handed 
sons of toil to show their faith by their works and vote to strike these 
articles from this free- list. For the rest of my colleagues from Virginia 
here and those on this side of the House generally, I can speak confi- 
dently that now and all the time they will be found extending a help- 
ing hand to the men who labor for their living, whether it be on the 
farm, in the factory, at the furnace, in the mine, or on the deep blue 
sea. No alien or foreign product will ever by them be encouraged to 
come to these shores to supplant the honest toil of this land. They are 
here always telling you that— 

To your own new world’s interest contrive to be truc, 


Keep your ears open wide to the future’s first call; 
Ec whatever you will, but yourselves first of all. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JACOB YOST, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 17, 1888. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under co eration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. YOST said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Bureau of Statistics reports imports of iron 
ore for the year 1887 at 1,194,301 tons, valued at $2,206,958. It also 
reports imports of 850,331 tons of bituminous coal, of the value of 
$2,620,975. Every dollar of this $4,827,963 ought to have been paid 
to American workmen, and would have been had there been adequate 

tection. It is to prevent a repetition of this report, to pay this money 

to the pockets of the laborers of this country, to develop the re- 

sources which lie almost within the shadow of this Capitol that I ask 

this committee to put such a duty on these so-called raw materials as 
will practically exclude the product of an ill-paid labor. 

Each of the great political parties has solemnly declared that in the 
adjustment of import duties due regard should be had to the interests of 
the working people. It seems to me that no line of the tariff schedule 
offers so fair an opportunity to redeem this promise as the one now under 
consideration. From 80 to 90 per cent. of the cost of these materials is 
for labor. The importations of iron ore and coal during 1887 took a 
dollar a day from sixteen thousand Americans for three hundred days 
of the year. Within 300 miles of the spot on which we nowstand were 
millions of tons of this material piled up in the mountains and thou- 
sands of idle hands who would have been glad of the chance to dig it 
out at even a dollar a day. There was not a pound of this coal nor a 
ton of this ore that could not have been mined in Virginia alone, to say 
nothing of the other States. And it would have been mined there had 
ae not been cheaper to employ the labor of Spain, of Cuba, of Elba, and 

geria. ; 

A glance at the statistics for the past eight years shows that notwith- 
standing an increase of the duty on iron ore the average value of the 
importations has gradually decreased from $2.80 per ton in 1880 to 
$1.84 per ton in 1887. Home competition has brought about this re- 
duction, but home competition has reached that point now where it is 
no longer possible to contemplate further reductions, and as a result we 
are told that the year 1888 promises to witness a large increase of the 
importations of Cuban ore. 

Can this Congress refuse to in here in behalfof American mines 
and American miners? Why should we allow a ton of this material 
to enter our ports when we know that it represents just so much taken 
from the pockets of our own people? The theory that these ores are 
required for mixing with our native ores in the production of Bessemer 
steel has long since been exploded. Bessemer ores of the finest quality 
are known to exist in vast quantities in various localities of this country, 
at Marquette, Lake Superior, New York, and throughout the Southern 
States. Ihave here now a report from Andrew McCreath, chemist to 
the geological survey of Pennsylvania, an authority accepted by all 
whose opinion is worth anything, in which he mentions twenty-five 
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localities examined by him in Virginia alone, where the best of Besse- 
mer ores are found in quantity. The maximum of phosphorus allowed 
in Bessemer ores is fourteen one hundredths of 1 per cent. . 

Here he gives a long list of deposits, the analyses of the ores of which 
show from 58 to 65 per cent. of metallic iron, with from. 023 to. 050 
of i per cent. of phosphorus. But it may be asked why these valuable 
ores, so close to the market, are not mined. I can answer that ques- 
tion by quoting from a statement made by Mr. W. H. Patterson, of 
the Lynchburgh Iron Company. He says: 

In a work by J. L. Campbell, LL. D., entitled “Geol and Mineral Resources 
of the James River Valley,” he enters into along and accurate description of 
the ores of that vailey, and on page 20 he says: Beyond the southwest limit of 
the James River district, but within the same broad belt, ores have been ex- 
tensively mined in Franklin County and the northwest portion of Pittsylvania, 
and shipped northward for the manufacture of Bessemer steel,” 

I am familiar with the operations of the Pennsylvania Steel Company in that 
locality, and state that they took from there and used 60,000 tons of as rich and 
good a Bessemer ore as can be found in the world. Why, then. do you say, did 
they cease operations? Because the time when they ceased mining and ship- 
ping ores from Virginia was the same time that they invested largely in mines 

n Cuba, and they abandoned their source of supplies in Virginia because the 
cheap labor, low ocean freights, and insignificant duties enabled them to pro- 
cure these foreign ores cheaper than they could mine in Virginia and transport 
by rail to Pennsylvania, 

Some one may again say: There was no more ore there; the deposits have 
been worked ont. I have been assured by a gentleman who knows of the 
operations of the Pennsylvania Steel Company in those mines that the amount 
they took away was insignificant compared to what was ieft;and I further 
state that within the last two weeks I made a contract for the Lynchburgh Iron 
Company for a quantity of Bessemer ore from the same pines, unrantied to run 
55 per cent. metallic iron, and had to limit the quantity I would take for fear tho 
contractor would send me more than I could use. Does this indicate that the 
supply is exhausted? 

That explains the whole trouble. The Virginia mines are closed, and 
the output of the Cuban mines is pouring in upon us, because the Vir- 
ginia miner can not work for the starvation wages paid his Cuban com- 
petitor. It is a simple question of wages, for, as I said before, the cost 
of iron ore, whether domestic orimported, represents practically nothing 
but the cost of labor. 

It lies within the power of this House to remedy this wrong—to 
throw into the homes of the poor of this land this $5,000,000 annually. 
By increasing the duty on iron ore and coal you restore to the Amer- 
ican miner that which rightfully belongs to him, and do injustice to 
none. Such an increase will not seriously affect the manufacturer. 

He will get his material just as low as it can be produced under our 
system ot labor. With millions of tons of ore swelling the sides of our 
mountains, and tens of thousands of eager hands waiting a chance to 
work, competition will limit the cost to a reasonable profit to the em- 
ployer and a decent living forthe employé. No man who is an Amer- 
ican should object to this, for no American should want to see the day 
come when an honest, industrious workman of this country can not 
make a decent living. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. GAY, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 9, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. GAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wasabout tosay when I gave way to the gentle-- 
man from Maine, that when the sugar schedule first brought into the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means was examined by myself 
and colleagues representing the sugar industry in Louisiana, we went 
to the committee, protesting against that schedule. We exhibited 
samples of sugar which we were making by the direct process upon 
the plantations in Louisiana, running up as high as No. 20 Dutch 
standard; not 16 alone, but up to 20; and we explained to the com- 
mittee that we could not under any circumstances live with the sched- 
ule as then proposed by them. 

I think it was mainly owing to our representations, and out of def- 
erence to our necessities and to the weliare of the sugar interests of Louis- 
iana and of the country, that concessions were made, and that ulti- 
mately theschedule was changed. Louisiana, as hasbeen stated before 
in this House, said to the Committee on Ways and Means that it could 
not stand any reduction under the existing tariff laws, but we have also 
said that it seemed to be necessary we should bear our part of the bur- 
den to bring about some practical mode of reducing the revenue. We 
could never haveacquiesced, however, in the present bill had the sched- 
ule remamed as it was at first, because ifimportations of foreign sugar 
up to 16 Dutch standard could come in they would come directly in 


` 
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competition with the high grades of sugar which we are making by 
means of large investments of capital for the improvement of our ma- 
chinery and fixtures. We found years ago that we could not live by 
making sugar to be sold at 2 or 3 cents a pound, and that therefore we 
must study the mode required to secure a better extraction from the 
cane, and must greatly improve the quality of the product. This, at 
large cost and great expense, we have done. Therefore we could not 
afford, under any circumstances, to allow foreign sugars no better in sac- 
charinestrength than those now imported, but appearing by their lighter 
color to be more desirable for consumption, to be brought into this coun- 
try in competition with our sugars, ‘Therefore we protested, and I re- 
joice to say that we succeeded in influencing the committee to make that 


ge. 

This would have admitted the weak, bastard sugars of the Scotch and 
English refiners, which by being washed become sightly to the eye, but 
are wholly unfit for use in competition with pure sugar. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said about another 
change made by the Committee on Ways and Means from certain word- 
ing of their bill as first proposed, and their second bill, which is now 
under consideration. 

I refer to the provision in the first bill refusing the right of rebate on 
all sugar exported. 

Being familiar with the subject, I used my best endeavors to convince 
the members of the committee that it would be unjust to allow any 
prejudice against trusts to deny a right granted to every American 
manufacturer of duty paid foreign merchandise to a return of the actual 
tax previously collected when exported, and that there were several 
refineries not in the trust. 

I favored the continuance of an American right to export and to a 
rebate, restricted to the actual duty which the Government had received 
from the article, 

I had a personal and representative interest in a continuance of the 
right of rebate, because as a planter and a merchant I had often seen 
large accumulations of surplus stock in the American markets which 
depressed prices and affected my interest as well as that of my constit- 
uents, and which were relieved to that extent by heavy exportations 
of refined sugar. 

If stocks accumulate beyond the demand for consumption, and no 
export be possible, then the working force must be discharged. 

On the contrary, if without loss to the Treasury, I would be glad if 
every pound of refined su consumed in Canada and Great Britain 
had to be refined in the United States, in order to give greater employ- 
ment to the laboring men of this country. 

When you strike at capital let it be done with cool consideration, not 
in the heat of excited prejudice, for there is a power behind capital 
which you do not wish to wound. This power is the laboring man, in 
all the grades of intelligence, skill, proficiency, and strength. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have stated and reiterated on this floor 
that the production of sugar in this country, instead of giving hopeful 
signs of increase and of becoming an important industry, has been pos- 
itively on the retrograde, and that we have, after so many long years, 
failed to produce as large crops as before the war. Without going into 
details, I wish to say, sir, that starting in our impoverished condition 
in 1865 with a crop of 18,000 hogsheads we have gone on with a grad- 
ual average increase until in 1887 we reached the production of over 
300,000 hogsheads of sugar, and of a quality far superior to any ever 
made in ante-bellum days. - 

The crop of last year equaled one-tenth the whole consumption of 
the 60,000,000 people of the United States. 

‘The number of days in the year being 365, this gave a supply for the 
whole country of 36} days. 

This domestic supply, to that extent, saved to the country the send- 
ing abroad to aliens the sum of twenty million of dollars, which was 
the value of that crop. 

The supply from Louisiana exerts an important influence in cheap- 
ening the price of sugar, and for a time paralyzes the business of the 
refining industry. . 

Our crops are made with borrowed capital, and as soon as ready for 
market the product must be sold at whatever prices it will bring. 

Gentlemen have asked why it is that your production of sugar has 
not increased more rapidly. 

‘To those who seriously desire a reasonable explanation, I can truth- 
fully reply. The causes are numerous and the reasons are good. 

First. The effects of the war and the period of reconstruction démor- 
alized the laborers of that section. They were for several years in a 
state of vague expectation and unwilling to enter seriously into the 
common avocations of life for earning a livelihood. Many emigrated 
to other States, and a largely increased percentage of the negro race 
may be seen to-day in all the Northern States and Territories. Many 
were attracted to steam-boating, other large numbers into railroading, 
and many into politics as a profession. 

It required years for them to decide of their own volition thatit was 
the height of manhood and independence to join hand and hand with 

their white neighbors and employers in building up a common country 
and in identifying themselves in a united effort to restore the prosper- 
ity of the country. The happiest effects have been the result, and in 
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the sugar districts of Louisiana may be found a laboring population 
possessing the advantage of remunerative constant employment, com- 
fortable permanent homes, a congenial climate, and with all theelements 
of an advancing citizenship, and to incite in them a laudable ambition 
in every field of industry and the acquisition of property, and each 
recurring year improves the situation. 

Second. The capital required to prosecute the planting and manu- 
facturing business was scarce and dear. The cost of money to the av- 
erage planter, interest and commissions, for many years amounted to 
at least 12 percent. It was hard and difficult to build up under the 
weight of such a burden. We were regarded with apprehension by 
the great accumulations of capital in the North: we could only secure 
independence by delving it from the ground. 

Third. The sugar districts have met with repeated disaster from 
widespread overflows, by crevasses from high water in the Mississippi 
River, in some cases destroying all -crops for 100 miles in extent and 
requiring years to re-establish those sections. The people, unable to 
pay taxes, left the resources of the State powerless to rebuild substantial 
levees. But the last decade has enabled us to grow in strength, and 
now a sense of greater security and confidence pervades. 

Fourth. We have been confronted with a constant depreciation or 
prices. 

The crops of tropical cane sugar in foreign countries were gradually 
increasing and assuming greater proportions, while the beet-root sugar 
industry, which had been carefully nursed in its cradle by the fostering 
hand of European governments, was assuming the proportions of vig- 
orous manhood, and under wise laws for its protection it came to sup- 
ply not only tke total consumption of their own population but to 
force out into the world a large overplus constantly growing in volume 
until the very existence of the cane industry was threatened. 

The Louisiana industry required a struggle to exist under the neces- 
sity of marketing their products in competition with the tropical prod- 
uct of enforced slave ard cooly labor on the one hand and the bounty- 
paid sugar of Europe. 

We had experienced a constant annual decline until from 15 cents 
we had to come down to 3 or 4 cents. 

The wonder is that we could survive at all. 

But never was there more indomitable energy and intelligence im- 
planted in the breasts of any people than was by the strug- 
gling sugar planter of Lonisiana. He saw the deficiency of his ma- 
chinery and appliances, and was oppressed with the knowledge of his 
lack of capital. 

To survive he must increase the percentage ofextraction, and he must 
radically improve the quality of his product, and simultaneous with 
that he must go on with his business to make a support and to meet his 
liabilities. 

The sugar industry has two departments—one agricultural, the other 
manufacturing. These give employment to the laborer in the plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting the crops, till delivered at the scales of 
the factory. It requires five tons of cane to plant an acre, worth from 
fifteen to twenty dollars. The value of the seed and the actual money 
paid to the laborer for his services through the year and until the de- 
livery of the cane at the mill is not less than $60 per acre. This re- 
quires capital, for the laborer must be promptly paid. But the greater 
outlay required, and before the crops can be utilized, is in the sugar- 
house—the factory. To cope with the times, and to enable successful 
competition with the world, this factory is indispensable on every large 

lantation or in every neighborhood, and requires for each an outlay 
in buildings, fixtures, machinery, and appliances of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, according to its 
capacity, 

This changed situation and new outlay to enable the production of 
sugar suitable for the daintiest taste, connected with an increased and 
annual increase in the yield of juice, is the new era in the sugar pro- 
duction of Louisiana; and while the industry is comparatively old the 
1 for its practical vast expansion in results is with us but in Its 
infancy. 

We have never ceased to affirm that our permanance and success are 
dependent on protection. Call it by whatever name you will, we must 
have a discrimination in our favor, so that our tariff laws will shield us 
from an even competition with the products of other lands enjoying 
certain peculiar advantages of governmental aid and cheaper labor. 

Mr. Chairman, among all our hinderances, none has been more detri- 
mental than continued tariff agitation. a 

While we need the energy of new men and the use of greater capital, 
these have been constantly repressed by ramors of instable tariff laws. 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], who means well, says that our 
industry is limited, and that altogether we are only cultivating in cane 
what would amount to a few townships of one county in his great 
State. 

We invite him to come to Louisiana, where he will be welcomed 
with warm, outstretched hands. We will carry him along the banks 
of the great Mississippi for 200 miles, where on all suitable soil green 
fields of cane are in view, on either shore, stretching out as far as the 
eye can reach. Next we will take him down the beautiful Bayou La- 
fourche, where for 50 miles in extent he will have spread out before 
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him on either bank fields of unrivaled fertility. Then we will accom- 
pany him to the home of Evangeline, the lovely waters of the Teche, 
the fair garden of the fruits and flowers of the tropics, that extended and 
beautiful section of our State which has been specially attractive to 
our new compeers in the sugar culture coming from Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, shedding a new light by their accom- 
a energy and capital; and then he would not have gone half the 
roun 

My friend would find it was more than a few townships, and very 
much resembling in its dimensions a State. When he came to know 
our genial people and to witness their industry, under disadvantages, 
I fancy he would be almost willing to cast in his lot with us. 

It has been stated here that rains and cold destroy our crops, and 
that therefore we can never succeed. 

Man’s necessities point out the remedies, and we have not been slug- 
gards. Deep drainage, which required another heavy outlay of cap- 
ital, rapidly relieves the lands from the effects of heavy rains, and they 
soon become dry. Dry lands are warm lands, so that by deep drain- 
age we counteract cold when it comes, and our crops in the average are 
as regular as the crops of other sections; so that labor, capital, and 
protection are all we require to make regular crops. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has said that cli- 
matic influences will prevent the possibility of the successful sufficient 
production of sugar in the United States, and therefore he is in favor 
of putting it on the free-list. 

Now, sir, climatic influences and differences prove the great benefi- 
cence of Heaven, and from these come the surety of seed time and har- 
vest to all latitudes. 

Cuba has advantages over Louisiana, but Louisiana has its advan- 
tages over that island. 

We far exceed them in tonnage to the acre of land, because we culti- 
vate thoroughly, while they can not. With them cane must be twelve 
months’ old to give satisfactory yield, while with us but eight months 
are required. The juices of all crops thicken to maturity with the ap- 
proach of cooler weather. This is the salvation of Louisiana, but it is 
denied to the tropics, where the tendency is to continued growth, anc 
maturity comes only from age. 

This principle comes to the relief of the sorghum as well as the beet 
crop, with a shorter season, and they enjoy the great advantage of 
inexpensive seed for planting and the opportunity of frequent rotation 
of other crops on the soil. 

The interest of all sugar producers is identical, no matter from what 
plant or whatever latitude. Each has its peculiarities and each its 
advantages, 

Can my friends tell me of any section or crop that is not subject to 
vicissitudes and irregularities? How is it withthe great West? Have 
not they suffered failures time and again ? 

I say, yes; fully as often as the cane crop has failed in Louisiana. 

Why should not the legislation of Congress studiously foster this in- 
dustry as against the policy of crippling and destroying ? 

What are the advantages which would follow the wide extension of 
the production of sugar, until the whole consumption can be supplied 
at home? 

What considerations present themselves to the people of this coun- 
try to foster the sugar industry? Let me call attention to some points 
which are plain. ` 

We are annually sending abroad to aliens at least $80,000,000 to pay 
for sugar. 

We will soon have a hundred million inhabitants, when the cost now 
incurred will be increased in amount over 50 per cent. 

This is a heavy drain, indeed, and by raising our supply at home we 
will retain every dollar of it in the hands of the people. Our interests 
are so intertwined that what benefits one benefits the whole. 

Every dollar produced at home is thnt much positive addition to 
the common wealth. 

Could we turn the labor of three hundred thousand men now en- 
gaged in other agricultural pursuits, which are overdone, to the pro- 
duction of sugar, a great relief would come to tho growers of grain, and 
they would find a market for their products among the employés of the 
new industry. - 

Ample supplies of sugar produced in the heart of the country where 
the consumers reside would save large sums in the cost of transporta- 
tion alone. 

This would give independence to the country in this regard, in peace 
and in war. : 

This would obliterate the large tariffrevenue from sugar, for, no matter 
how high the nominal rate, each succeeding year of increased produc- 
tion will reduce the amount until the whole will cease. 

This is the road to break up existing trusts. A product can be made 
in every factory of a quality to satisfy the most fastidious appetite. 

The machinery and fixtures of the mammoth refineries would be dis- 
tributed to the factories of the producers throughout the country and 
their avocation will be gone. 

The sugar planters of Louisiana have always stood firmly and honestly 
ped the principle of protection to all industries, and so they stand to- 

y- 
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But to us protection means nothing unless it is protection to us. 

In times requiring decision a wise man must choose that which in 
his discretion seems best for the hour. 

We do not propose to be left standing on the shore deserted. The 
voyage must be made and who is to complain if we find it necessary to 
take another pilot on board? 

If the sugar interest was as fairly under way in Pennsylvania or Iowa 
or Illinois, even to the extent itis in Louisiana and Kansas, would our 
friends so ably representing those States vote to throw it overboard? 

Let them remember that we are all one people and that we must all 
stand or fall together. 


The Sugar Question, with Cortain Allegations on the Subject, 
Considered. 


The just demand of the tax-payer is that the sum of all the taxes collected on 
all the articles taxed shall not exceed the wants of the Government, economic» 
ally considered, 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE 8. WILKINSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 9, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. WILKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As this question is one that very largely affects the 
interests of the State which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor, and as it is also very important in its relations to taxation and 
revenue, and in view also of the fact that on Saturday last ample time 
was allowed to the members from those States, Kansas and California, 
which are likewise specially interested in this question, to make their 
remarks without being limited by the ordinary five-minute rule, I will 
request unamimous consent that my time be extended so as to enable 
me to conclude what I wish to say upon this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WILKINSON. That will depend in some measure on what in- 
terruptions I may have. Probably twenty-five minutes will be suffi- 
cient. ihe 
Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to proceed without interruption for thirty minutes, 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that in view of the length 
of time that this debate has run, and the extension of time which 
been granted to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON], that 
during the remainder of the debate the Chair will, if there be no ob- 
jection, not insist upon the presentation of formal amendments, but 
will allow the discussion to run along upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr, Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoGERs] for his courtesy. I do not propose upon this 
occasion to go into the theories of taxation, or to discuss the subject of 
revenue reform, or the question of protection, whether that protection 
be furnished as an object or as an incidentof taxation. I do not desire 
to go over again all the points that I presented in a speech made two 
months ago in the general debate on this bill; but it will be neces- 
sary to touch briefly on some of them so as to meet and offset some of 
the charges made on this floor. I spoke then at some length about the 
sttgar tariff in its relations to the tax-payer and the consumer, and I 
think I showed that this tax, as it is left in this bill, is one that is not 
burdensome to the tax-payer except as a portion of the necessary bur- 
dens of taxation which the Government needed to be carried on. 

That it was a tax I did not dispute; that all taxes or any taxes are 
burdensome I do not and did not deny. I claim for this tax no im- 
munity from the rule that taxes are burdens, but that it is other than 
a portion of the taxes necessary to support the Government, that it is 
a needless burden that the tax-payers have to bear, I most emphati- 
cally and unequivocally deny. The law that all animated beings re- 
quire a support—from the snail that is crushed beneath the feet to 
humanity, thenoblest type of life—is as universal as the law of gravita- 
tion. This law applies to governments as well as to the individuals 
who are governed. No millenium has yet come when this or any 
other government can be maintained without cost. 

He who with vehement declamation and uplifted voice prates about 
the outrage of taxing sixty million of people more than $50,000,000 an- 
nually chiefly for the benefit of Louisiana, or Florida, or Texas, or Kan- 
sas, or California, or of anybody oranywhere, knows when he says it— 
for God put reason in his breast which clamor and vehemence and par- 
tisanship can not entirely silence—he knows that when he says this that 
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` SIXTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE HAVE TO TAX THEMSELVES MORE THAN FIVE TIMES 


SIXTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 

in order to carry on their Government and maintain their institutions 
and their civilization. He knows full well that with the taxes re- 
duced generally on a great number of articles, sugar among them, as 
is proposed by this bill, the revenues that will continue to be raised 
from sugar will be at least as little burdensome on the people as any 
taxes that will be leſt on the wholedutiablelist. Heknows—asany one 
may know who will take the trouble to ascertain—that the most civil- 
ized and enlightened countries of the world (except Great Britain), and 
even Canada, and many of the British colonies, have a duty, and most 
of them a very high duty, on sugar; that the first tariff act ever passed 
in the American Congress, as I have before said, when there was not 
a pound of sugar e e in the United States, levied a duty on sugar 
which has been kept up from the year 1789 until now; that during 
seven-eighths of that time the average sugar duty per pound was greater 
than it will be under the Mills bill; that this is the third reduction 
since the war, and that the average rate of duty per pound proposed in 
the Mills bill will be a reduction of about 50 per cent. in the rates per 
pound that prevailed from 1864 to 1870. 

And yet, sir, with all this information available, this Hall has rung 
again and again with denunciations of this tax by professional friends 
of the tax-payer as if there was something intrinsically wrong, burden- 
some, and outrageous in it that other taxes did not The vast 
majority of the civilized world who have thought otherwise—the ex- 
ample of our own country throughout its entire history—tend to show 
that the maintenance of a duty on this article, in most cases far larger 
per pound than the present duty with us, is intrinsically proper and 
wise, and as little onerous as any tax can be, as long as governments 
exist and taxes endure, The tax-payer is too intelligent to be per- 
suaded that there is any discovered process by which the Government 
can exist without his contributions, or that he is to be benefited by 
the shifting of a burden from one shoulder to place a heavier burden 
on the other. His just demand is 
THAT THE SUM OF ALL THE TAXES COLLECTED ON ALL THE ARTICLES TAXED 

SHALL NOT EXCEED THE WANTS OF THE GOVERNMENT ECONOMICALLY ADMIN- 
ISTERED, 
and when this is done, as this bill proposes shall be done, he can not 
complain, but will be accorded substantial relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not upon the floor to-day to plead in behalf of 
an infant industry. The sugar industry of Louisiana is em, Loe that 
stage of its existence. It has risen from disaster; it has lived amid 
dangers; it has triumphed over difficulties. It is a legitimate industry 
in this country, and it will continue to live and prosper as long as you 
gentlemen will continue to maintain the economic system on which it 
so largely depends, which was instituted by Mr. Madison and never in 
this particular departed from since. 

Iam not upon this floor, I repeat, in behalf of an infant industry; 
but there are infant industries in this pursuit. One in Kansas and 
another in California are infants of special promise. Upon these Lou- 
isiana looks much as a young and blooming mother looks upon her 
tender yet promising offspring, in the consideration of whom the mind 
is full of tho 
two infant industries—one of them almost certainly—promise to equal 
and mupa in their fair proportions the sugar industry of my own na- 
tive State. 

The sugar industry of Kansas, small as it now is, has made a start 
against difficulties which, it seems to me, would have discouraged 
ev except American industry, American enterprise, and Ameri- 
can ingenuity. The sorghum industry is full of hope for the future, 
but it can not point, as the other can, to the example abroad of promises 
already fulfilled, and the home wants and more of nations already sup- 

ied. Theotherinfant industry, that of the production of sugar from 

ts in California and elsewhere, belongs to a line which has attained 
already a commanding position in the sugar production of the world, 
and has already wrested a great part of the domain from the sngar- 
cane as the greatest of the sugar-producing plants. 

About the further growth of that industry, if it is encouraged, or 
even if it should be let alone, I have no apprehension whatsoever. I 
do not propose in the time which has been accorded me to go into a 
detailed account of the industry which is existing in Louisiana, or of 
the of the industries which promise to be firmly established 
in the West and North and South, in other States than Louisiana. 
But, sir, I have heard so many assertions on this floor that convey er- 
roneous impressions upon this question that I feel called upon to take 
issue with them. The sanguage Stet I have heard, not once only, but 
many times in this debate, been less interesting, indeed, but 
hardly more real than the wild tales of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment. 


I have heard so many assertions which can not be sustained and in 
this I mean to make no personal insinuations as to the motives of gen- 
tlemen who uttered them, for I think they sprang from lack of infor- 
mation, which is not always easy to obtain on so complicated a ques- 
tion as the sugar question, or from a misconception of certain facts 
which at first glance seem to sustain their views, but on closer exam- 
ination have the contrary effect—I say I have heard so many assertions 


hts of future achievements in their coming career. These | stood 


on this subject that can not be sustained that I wouid have to be deaf 
and dumb and blind, with memory destroyed and some little acquain- 
tance with a part of the subject utterly obliterated, were I to sit quietly 
by and assent to all that I have heard. 
We were told in the beginning of this debate that the sugar industry 
was Janguishing. It languished along last year at the rate of 
p A PRODUCTION OF ABOUT 340,000,000 ros. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] said ‘‘the sugar production 
of Louisiana is going down, down, down.“ On what does he base his 
assertion? Is it on our well-tilled fields, that have been made to pro- 
duce to the acre more than was ever known before the war? Is it on 
the fact that the production has risen from almost nothing—from only 
10,000 pounds in 1864 to nearly 340,000,000 pounds in 1887? On this 
point I quote from a speech that I delivered in this House on the 10th 
of May last: 

There are two eras in the history of sugar culture in Louisiana. In each of 
these eras the wth of this industry contradicts the assertion that it has been 
or is a languishing industry, In the first era of its existence, in the decade be- 
1831 and 1841, the average product of — was 77,200 hogsheads; from 1841 to 
1851, 192,327 hogsheads; from 1851 to 1861, 297,462 hogsheads. The second of 
these decades showed an increase in production as compared with the first of 

hoes pasion ADONCA an tnermnbn one the 


in 1870, or fourteen-fold ; 
or more than 50 per 


over 5 tons in 1864 it increased to 144,881 
that between 1870 and 1880 it increased to 


the 
crops, it exceeded those of 1855, 1856, 1859, and 1860. And this rehabilitation of 
the industry, this new birth and growth to sturdy proportions, has been achieved 
under such disadvantages that even the most skeptical may well question 
whether it has stood still or languished or proved a 9 in the industrial 


race. 
The war fell upon it with 
cane-fields were not like 


grain 
armies had fought and bled only a few months before. 

With levees broken and destro; and fields open to devastation from tho 
floods; with sugar-houses dilapi or burnt down; with costly machinery 
broken or destroyed; with ditches overgrown with willows and fields set in 
weeds, briars, and young saplings; with seed 
sible to obtain—for remember that it 


It took stron 
energy, and uous toil by night and by day to rebuild this ind 
have done it. We fought foods and 


rring gress of far more. 

We have contended with free trade from Oceanica and indirect bounties 
from Europe, with productions of Hawaii and Chinese labor pouring in unre- 
strained on the one d, and exports from France and Germany artificially 
stimulated on theother. We have contended with falling markets and farnished 
to pty pete of this country this season sugar at cents for which they 
Pn these difficulties in its re-establishment, with this reduotion in the duties, 
with this competition with partial free trade and bounty, with this tremendous | 
fall in the market, it might not have been remarkable if it had languished or 
still, or even gone back a little. But, remarkable to say, it not only held 
its own, not only did not stand still, but actually increased in production during 
that period—from 1869 to 1887—310 per cent. 

The sugar industry was reported to be ‘Janguishing’’ in the begin- 
ning of this debate, and as the debate has progressed, if we are to be- 
lieve the statements made on this floor, it has become sick and shrunken 
almost day by day. Its smiling fields by bayou and river lie beneath 
summer suns full of vigor and of beauty, and full of promise for the 
harvest, regardless of the fact that educated legislators have told of its 
ang existence. The plows and agricultural machines are making 
their last rounds up and down the rows in the cultivation of the crop 
ef 1888, and within forty days from now the plows will commence 
anew to 3 lands for the crop of 1889. The foundries and me- 
chanics are at work building new machinery and N rig that 
which is already erected, so that the processes shall be a little better, 
alittle more complete, year by year. There, itis well-tilled fields, busy 
workshops, and ceaseless activity. 

THERE THE INDUSTRY IS ALL LIFE AND VIGOR, 
but upon this floor it is in the last stages of inanition and decay, 
And more than that, even, we have been toid that its life has at last de- 
parted and that it is a corpse. I was shocked to hear the sad news, or 
I would have been if I had attached full credence to it. My relations 
with the ‘‘deceased’’ were such that I trust I may be informed when 
the funeral is to come off, as it is proper that I should attend. 

A MEMBER. As pall-bearer ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Les, aspall-bearer. If that industry is indeed 
a corpse my grief will be great indeed, for it has given mea support— 
not always a good one, indeed—for the last twenty-five years. But, 
sir, if it is a corpse it is one full of contradictions as to what a corpse is 
supposed to be. It is the liveliest corpse that you have had to deal with 
for a long time, as this debate, if nothing else, has shown. [Laughter. ] 

We have been told again by other gentlemen that this industry could 
not be promoted successfully; that it could not increase largely because 
climatic influences were against it; that the frosts which come every 
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few years, or the wet weather brings it such disaster as to make it un- 
profitable. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] says: 

No man can raise a sugar crop in Louisiana when the season is adverse. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] goes much farther 
than this, and speaking of the sugar industry of California, Kansas, 
and Louisiana (page 6502, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), says: 

I do not believe you will ever make the sugar industry in this country one 
that will supply the wants of the American people, though you may place the 
tariff at 4,5, or 10 cents per pound and pay a bounty as large almost as you can 


of,a bounty of 4or5 cents per pound. I do not believe it can be done in 


this country. Why? Because there is a law of nature intervening between 


that r and its prosperity in this country which no act of Congress can 
Overrule. 

So far as the first part of these statements is concerned the cane crop 
is no more susceptible of damage by;wet weather than any other dry- 
land crop that I am familiar with, and far less than some that I could 
name. So faras ruin by frost is concerned, it is damaged by frost occa- 
sionally, but notwithstanding this damage it is as free from vicissitudes 
as any crop grown in Louisiana inasimilar area. In the twenty-eight 
years of my experience in sugar planting in Louisiana I have known 
a portion of several crops partially damaged by frost, but not a single 
crop entirely ruined, and only one in all that time injured by that cause 
as much as one-half. I am satisfied that 
THE RECORDS OF AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE NORTH AND WEST WILL NOT 

SHOW A BETTER RESULT, 

Because certain other crops are occasionally injured by early frosts is 
that any reason why ‘‘ climatic influences“ should prevent their being 
grown? Early frosts often hurt the corn crop in our northern latitudes, 
How often is the tobacco crop hurt by the same cause in the fall, or the 
peach erop in thespring! In certain localities the cotton crop is subject 
to far greater vicissitudes (especially before the discovery of the use of 
Paris green) than the sugar crop is or has ever been. 

I have known a field of cotton that was expected to give 400 bales 
to be in one week so destroyed by the army worm as to only give 2 
bales instead of 400. I have never known vicissitudes such as that 
to exist in the sugar crop. But if, for the sake of argument only, 
I were to admit the force of what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR] says—if I were to admit that sugar-cane to be profitable must 
be exempt from the vicissitudes of weather that other plants are sub- 
ject to, how can the disadvantages of climatic causes be set up against 
beet culture in the United States, which would be included in the 
sweeping statements that I have quoted by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania Mr. BAYNE]? We know this sugar-producing plant is grown 
successfully in Russia, Poland, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Germany, and in Austria-Hungary, and even the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE] admitted, in response to a question by my col- 
league [Mr. Gay] “that our climate is altogether more favorable ” as 
compared with that of Russia ‘‘to the production of the beet and 
sorghum, and other things also.“ The ample production of sugar in 
this country is made impossible by a law of nature” or “ climatic 
causes’? in one part of the gentleman’s speech, and in another part 
‘climatic causes’? are dismissed with a wave of the hand and scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven when he admits that, compared 
with the climate of Russia, which is an enormous sugar-producing 
country, our climate is altogether more favorable.’ It is not so 
surprising that the gentleman should have made this last assertion, but, 
for the life of me, I can not reconcile it with the first that I have 
quoted. Sir, his last admission is so evident that any school-boy might 
bear him out in it by taking a map and tracing upon it the isothermal 
lines that bound the region of the culture of sugar beets in Europe on 
the north and south. Any school-boy could trace those lines across the 
ocean and project them over the map of the United States from ocean 
to ocean, and could show what magnificent areas of territory lie in our 
country within those climatic lines which bound the lands in Europe 
where the beet root attains perfection! Sir, Germany, France, and lit- 
tle Belgium, those three countries alone, without one-quarter of the 
amount of land that is suitable for beet culture in this country, make 
more sugar than all the people of the United States consume. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania cites bounties paid as one reason 
why Europe can make beet sugar successfully. 

I will come to the true inwardness of the bounty question later on 
and will show that there is actually no such bounty system prevalent 
in Europe as has been held up for our imitation, but will remark 
here that the levying of high duties on sugar has been a main factor 
and an essential factor in the development of the beet-sugar interest in 
Europe. ; 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] attempted to 
reconcile his last statement with his first—both made in the same 
speech—one that we did not have the climate and the other that we did 
(see pages 6502 and 6503 CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD) by arguing that 
our proximity to the tropics and consequent competition from those 
countries would put us at too great adisadvantage. I quote his exact 
language: 

But itshould be remembered thatthe geographical position of those countries 
is such that they can not avail themselves as we can of proximity to the island 
of Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, oe points in the South American States, 


where the cane grows and has long and where the matter can 
be obtained with infinite less labor and cost, 


Ido not think, Mr. Chairman, that the reason that is alleged is a 
sufficient reason why European countries can make beet sugar profit- 
ably and we can not. If the proximity to Cuba was such a great ad- 
yantage, why do not the imports of sugar to this country come into 
the nearest point in America from Cuba? They ought, if this argument 
was correct, to come in at New Orleans, for New Orleans is decidedly 
nearer to the tropical sugar countries of this hemisphere than New 
York, Yet we find that hardly any of the imported sugar comes to 
New Orleans, Nearly all goes to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, I have no reliable data to show the comparative dif- 
ference between the present freight rates between the tropics and New 
York and the tropics and London, but do not believe there is any large 
difference between the rates to the two places. But even if there were 
a great difference in freight rates, of what force would the argument 
be when we find beet sugar coming across the Atlantic and meeting 
and selling side by side with the sugars of the tropics at the ports and 
in the markets of this country? 

Another advocate of free sugar, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR], who is sitting before me now, said that 

Sugar was not as cheap here as it is in Europe, and it is almost the only arti‘ 
cle that goes into the consumption of a family of which that can be said. 

But, sir, we do get sugar very considerably cheaper here than in 
most of Europe. Sugar is decidedly cheaper in this country than it is 
in the great majority of the countries of Europe, England is an ex- 
ception. Iam informed by Dr. Wiley, the chief chemist of the Agri- 
cultural Department, a gentleman of the highest standing and relia- 
bility, that when he was in Europe several years ago inspecting sugar 
methods and machinery, he found the price of sugar in all the coun- 
tries that he was in—France, Germany, and Spain—largely higher 
than here. The latest data, however, that I have been able to collect 
indicate that the price in Germany lately, on account of overproduc- 
tion, has so gone down that it is a little cheaper there than here, and 
I desire to make a single exception of Germany from the general asser- 
tion, reasserting, however, the fact that the latest data show that the 
price generally in European countries, and in a majority of them, is 
decidedly higher than it is here. ‘ 

I have not time to go through and endeavor to offset all the errone- 
ous statements that have been made, evidently under a misapprehen- 
sion of certain features of this subject; but perhaps the greatest error 
the most cruel cut of all—— s 

Mr. GEAR. Permit me to make an interruption. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman states that sugar is cheaper in England 
than it is in this country. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEAR. Why is it? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Partly because England is the dumfing-ground 
of the surplus sugars of the continent of Europe, and in addition to this, 
because there is no duty. 

Mr. GEAR. That is the reason we want cheap sugar in this country. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Itis rather a novel sight, Mr. Chairman, 

TO SEE GENTLEMEN ON THIS FLOOR POINT OUT THE EXAMPLE OF FREE-TRADE 

ENGLAND AS AN EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED 

in this particular, instead of the example of almost the entire civilized 
world in levying sugar duties. England admits sugar free, but many 
of its own colonies, and among them our neighbor across the border, 
Canada, levies a duty on sugar; and the Canadian tariff in rates and 
classifications is very similar to the sugar schedules in the Mills bill. 
The color line or bar is established there at 14, here at No. 13 Dutch 
standard. The lowest rate here is 1.15, there 1 cent. The polariscopic 
test commences here at seventy-five degrees, there at seventy degrees. 
The increase per degree of polariscopic test is here three and one-fifth 
tenths of a mill, there three and one-third tenths of a mill. 

A refining sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard and testing ninety 
degrees will be dutiable here at 1.63 cents perpound. A refining sugar 
testing ninety degrees and below No. 14 is dutiable there at 1.663 cents 
per pound. A different system prevails there on sugars above No. 14, 
as it does here on sugars above No. 13, Dutch standard. Here it is 
specific entirely; there it is specific and ad valorem combined. Here 
it will vary in amount from 2.20 to 2.80 cents; there it is 1} cents per 
pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem additional, and under certain cir- 
cumstances 7} per cent. additional besides. The Canadian rate on re- 
fined sugar figures up greater than the rate that is proposed. 

THE MARGIN BETWEEN THE DUTY ON RAW AND REFINED IS GREATER THAN 

a UNDER THE MILLS BILL, = 

and the consequent advantage to refiners greater also. Notwithstand- 
ing these striking similarities in the sugar schedules, there is a striking 
difference in the privileges that the Canadian legislator has on the sub- 
ject. On this question he is debarred from one of the most precious 
privileges of American Congressmanship. He can not lift his clarion 
voice in denunciation of this ‘‘monstrous taxation“ that is imposed 
upon every man, woman, and child“ in Canada for the benefit of a 
few planters down in Huron, or Simcoe, or Addington, or Stormont, or 
somewhere else, for there is not a single one of that much-abused class 
following his pursuit in the whole of Senate, and not a pound of sugar, 
except, perhaps, from maple sap, produced upon all her soil. 
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But this is all a digression suggested by the interruption of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. I started to say something about the most remark- 
able error of all that has been committed, one that gives us, without 
desiring to do so, I feel confident, the cruelest, the unkindest cut of 
all.” I refer to the charge made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HoimeEs]. 

In order that I may quote him with strict accuracy I read his lan- 
guage from the RECORD, page 6502. He says: 

Now, sir, I know there are trusts, and every man of ordinary intelligence in 


this House and throughout the country knows there are trusts gotten up,and 
there is no more gigantic monopoly than the sugar trust. 


Now, here comes the cruel cut. The gentleman from Iowa con- 
tinues: 
It is gotten up for the benefit of twelve hundred planters in the State of Lou- 
na, 


Why, sir, those twelve hundred planters in the State of Louisianaand 

the people engaged in helping them to make this product—numbering 
- directly and incidentally about four hundred thousand—those people 
instead of being in“ with the sugar trust 
ARE COMPETITORS OF THE SUGAR TRUST, 

and instead of helping to put up the price of sugar they help to put 
it down, and I think I can bring ample testimony to bear me out in 
this assertion. I quote from late editorials of the New Orleans papers 
giving the results of past experience and containing extracts from the 
circulars of those noted market experts, Messrs. Willett & Hamlin, 
who are high authority on this subject, stating that at certain times 
the Louisiana crop has a marked effect in lowering the price of sugar 
in this country. 

The Times-Democrat in April last said: 


The Republican press and some of the most prominent leaders of the Repub- 
lican party are constantly complaining that the protection of five or six million 
dollars, involved in a tariff of fifty or sixty millions on sugar, is parey for the 
benefit of the Louisiana sugar-planters, who compose an insignificant propor- 
tion of the population of th restore é 

‘Those party leaders and journals fail to notice the fact that, besides the five 
hundred thousand souls dependent upon the sugar crop of this State, there are 
probably as many more who pron by it, as the carriers of our interstate com- 
merce, as dealers in the provision trade of the West, as manufacturers of farm 
and plantation machinery in several States of the North and South, and as 
miners of the great coal fields of Pennsylvania. 2 

Any one at all familiar with the bearing of the Louisiana sugar interest on 
other business in the country knows of the vast benefits it confers upon the peo- 
ple of other States and sections. 

1 ago the chambers of commerce or boards of trade of Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, recognizing the importance of the fact we have stated, petitioned 
Congress to let the sugar tariff alone in the face of a threatened reduction of the 
1 7 5 duties by the National ture, 

ut the beneficial effects we have mentioned cover only a part of the country, 
soy and 1 part, though it be. There is another way in which 
the 300,000,000-pound sugar crop of this State benefits the whole country, with 
the exception probably of the States of the Pacific coast. 

It sa ves tothe people of the United States annually many million dollars, 
more than the total amount of protection afforded by this almost corey rev- 
enue tariff to the ae of Louisiana, The fact has been noted by Messrs. 
Willett and Hamlin, the leading authorities in the country on sugar prices and 
statistics, that for a certain season of the year sugar prices are dependent upon 
or controlled by the Louisiana crop. The above authorities have frequently 
called attention to this fact in their published circulars, but, of course, without 
any political comment on the matter. ; 

2 s * s $ 


* 
The Louisiana crop comes in to supply the sugar demands of the country for 
three months, say from October 15 to January 15. 
s + * * * * * 
Now, for nearly two months of this period the podpo of the country are de- 
pendent upon Lo for their sugar, and the market of the United States is 
controlled by this crop. It is produced when the importations of West Indian 
sugars have fallen off, or when the old Cuban crop has been practically ex- 
hausted, and before the products of the new subtropical cane crop begin to ar- 
rive in the United States. : ; 
Without the Louisia a crop to fill in this blank, caused by the deficiency of 
foreign sugar supplies, sugar prices would be forced up, in the opinion of the 
leading sugar d. to a point which consumers would find truly oppressive, 
and they would have to pay more for their sugar in this certain increase of 
ices than the total amount of all the protection received by the planters of this 


ate. 

This is the view of the question taken by some of the most prominent and 
well-informed members of our own sugar exchange. That it is a correct one 
there can be no doubt if the laws of supply and demand hold good in this com- 
modity as in others, 


The New Orleans City Item, an independent paper, but of strong 
protection views, which has for some time made a specialty of the 
sugar question, in an issue of a later date, says: 

EFFECT OF THE LOUISIANA CROP ON PRICES, 


In an article published three weeks ago the Item gave conclusive figures from 
the “ Statistical Abstract of the United States,” to show the effect of the Louis- 
jana crop on the price of foreign sugar. In 1854, when the Louisiana crop was 
large, the price of foreign sugar fell to 2.87 cents per pound, While in 1857, when 
the crop was a failure in Louisiana, the price of the foreign article jumped up 
to 5.47. In other years, according to the table we presented, foreign sugar rose 
or fell according to the size of the Louisiana crop. 

With the decrease of domestic production and the increase of consumption 
since the war, the proportion of the Louisiana erop to the importation is so much 
smaller that it is unreasonable to expect an influence on prices as great as that 
exercised by the antebellum crops. It is not, however, difficult to show that 
even now the Louisiana crop has a marked effect in cheapening foreign sugar, 

Willett & Hamlen in their sugar circular of December 8, 1887, speaking of the 
strong statistical position of sugar, said: 

The figures of the sugar position are certainly startling and unprecedented for 
several years, and were it not for the rapid marketing of our Louisiana crop 
which supplies the country largely just now, and diverts attention from occur- 
rences elsewhere, our markets would be advancing quite as rapidly as the for- 
eign markets from which we must soon obtain our supplies.” 


Notwithstanding the continued advance in Europe, the same authority stated 
on December 22: Free marketing of the Louisiana made a nominal de- 
cline of one-sixteenth cent in quotations possible under the peculiar conditions 
existing, but all the outside conditions have been wonderfully ‘tien, negra 

Same papers of January 5: The rapid marketing of the Louisiana c 
through New Orleans also tended to extreme dullness in the four ports, delay- 
ing for a time the advance in sugar which should have followed the improving 
statistical position of sugar,” 

These quotations taken at random show that the Louisiana crop just harvested 
ned pear the advance in sugar notwithstanding the rise in values all over the 
world. 

The two following paragraphs go further than many might be will- 
ing to admit, but if we were to judge by the example of coffee, free 
sugar in the end would not be cheaper sugar. 

It is notorious that in previous years the harvesting of the Louisiana crop al- 
nt Mae ned cheapened sugar for four months in the year fo the extent of 1 
cent a pound. 

‘The stanchest advocates of free sugar admit that were the duty removed the 
foreign producers would add to the cost of sugar about one half of the remitted 
duties, As the destruction of the Louisiana sugar industry would cause a rise 
in price amounting to much more than the other half, it is evident that free su- 
gar would not long be cheap sugar, 


The same article says on the subject of the trusts: 


t here war on sugar seems just now to be largely instigated by animosity to the 
rust, 

The best way to keep sugar at a moderate price and to make sugar trusts im- 
NOIE thie protecting every TETES shear pantasion woeld ba a EINAT, ead oom: 
tral factories would be scattered ee the cane, beet, and sorghum re- 
gions. It would be impossible for any combination to control these numerous 
establishments and the present monopoly would cease to exist. 

The present plan of destroying the domestic sugar industry in order to reach 
the trust is, as the Item has already shown, like burning down the barn to get 
rid of the rats, 

Mr. WEBER. 
a question? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the crop 
produced in Louisiana appreciably affects the price of sugar in this 
country ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I most certainly do, and if what I have ad- 
duced is not sufficient, will offer further testimony to prove it. 

Mr. WEBER, Then taking the years 1883 and 1884 when the crop 
was cut in two, reduced about one-half, will the gentleman explain 
how it was that the prices of sugar still went down? 

Mr. WILKINSON. In none of the years referred to was there any 
such reduction in production as the gentleman supposes. On the con- 
trary, in one of the years mentioned there was produced the next great- 
est crop since the war. In the year preceding the time referred to 
there was a great falling off of the crop, almost as great as the gentle- 
man mentioned, but sugar was higher then, not lower. It is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that sugar has been falling generally throughout the civil- 
ized world since 1881, until within a comparatively recent date when 
there has been a turn the other way. I do not contend that a short 
Louisiana crop will stop the fall of sugar throughout the world, but I 
do contend that a large Louisiana crop will increase that decline or 
partially check a rise in this country. I do not assert that the Louisi- 
ana crop is the only factorin lowering prices in this country; I merely 
claim that it is one of the factors. The price of sugar in this country 
is of course very largely affected by the prices in the London market. 

Mr. WEBER. Itis precisely what I hold, that the sugar product of 
this country is so limited that it has no appreciable effect upon the 


Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him by 


price. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I am compelled to disagree with the gentleman 
as to that. I have cited editorials from newspapers containing the 
opinions of those thoroughly posted on the subject, and quoting from 
the circulars of those eminent market experts, Messrs, Willet & Ham- 
lin. Now, the Committee on Manufactures, in their investigation of 
trusts, has already secured information of value, and the assertions 
that I have made will be fully borne out by the testimony of several 
of the witnesses that were examined by them. 

I hold in my hand the printed record of the testimony given before 
the Committee on Manufactures, from which I will read certain ex- 
tracts. I find on page 37 of this record that Mr. Parsons, who is said 
to be the attorney of the sugar trust, was under examination by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], and I read from the 
testimony: 

Q. Am I to understand, then, from your present reply that the limited ad vanco 
was due to the la output from Louisiana? 

A. I have not said so, and I do not know that that is the fact; yet the fact is 
od 5 that while the advance in London was 1 cent, here it was but 

On page 38 the same witness was questioned and responded as fol- 
lows: 

Q. You have not explained where Louisiana came in, 


A. As I understand it, but for this arrangement (referring to an arrangement 
to ate the output) Louisiana would demoralize the market here. 
Q. Make it lower, you mean, by demoralization, 


A. Yes, and shut up the refineries more or less. Now, Iam giving you the 
best information I have on the subject, but I am not a sugar refiner, 

In another place, on page 103, Mr. Havemeyer, in reply to a ques- 
tion by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN ] who is now 
in his seat, spoke of the curtailment in production that was necessary 
‘when the market suffered by the Louisiana erop.“ 
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Turning back to page 101, we find the following information elicited 
in response to the questions of the gentleman from New Jersey, which 
will still farther sustain the views that I have advanced: 


Q. Now tell me what the oh gwar were that were to be subserved by such 
consolidation, as they existed in your mind? 

ae general benefits arising from what we considered the aggregation of 
capital, 

Q. And what were those general benefits? Please specify them, 

A. The most particular one was the influence of the Louisiana crop upon the 
sugar-refining industry of this country. 

Q. Was it a desire to counteract that influence? 

A. It was a desire to limit the losses, during the marketing of that crop, toa 
minimum, 

Q. How does the marketing of that crop create losses in the sugar trade? 

A. The marketing of the Louisiana crop, representing about 40 per cent. of the 
consumption of the entire country, during the four months that it is marketed, 
formerly required a reduction on the part of somere fineries and complete stop- 
page on the part of others. This arrangement enables the better refineries to 
continue work and the absolute stoppage of the others. The economy is in 
the absolute stoppage, representing the tonnage marketed by Louisiana, as 
against a pro rata reduction of the entire refineries. 

Q. Ido not understand exactly what you mean by reduction. Do you mean 
reduction in price or reduction in the production of the refinery ? 

A. Reduction of the production. 

Q. So that your object was, that while the Louisiana crop was upon the mar- 
ket, thus augmenting the supply ofsugar, a proportion of the production equiva- 
lent . should cease? 

. Yes, sir, 

Q. Maintaining an equilibrium in the supply all the year around? 

A. Yes, sir; instead of the disastrous overproduction which always occurred 
at that time of the year. 

Q. Which disastrous overproduction was disastrous in what respeet? 

A. All that was left was lost. 

Q. Please state what loss, and how accruing? z 

A. If you carry to market the entire ee vou break the price. 

Q. In other words, the result of the throwing of the Louisiana crop upon the 
market was a reduction of the price of sugar? 

A. To a certain point. 

2 Q. siny it was to avoid this reduction of the price that this consolidation was 
ormed 

A. To avoid the loss attending such a reduction. Louisiana reduced the price. 


The testimony of one more witness, who was examined by the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. BAcon], ought to be sufficient. During 
the examination of Mr. William H. Morris, a merchandise broker, es- 
pecially in sugars, doing business in New York City, the following oc- 
curs (see pages 154 and 155): 

2 Ton = familiar with what is known as the Louisiana sugar crop? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. What portion of the country is that marketed in principally? 

A. The local trade contiguous to New Orleans, in the first instance, and after 
that in the West and Southwest. 

Q. And during what season of the year does the Louisiana sugar product en- 
ter into and became a factor in that business? 

A. From the lst of December to April or May. 
an What 25 the effect upon the quantity of sugar called for by that section of 

e country 

A, The requirements from the Eastern markets are much less. 

nee has been the effect, omitting this winter, upon prices during these 
months? 

A. aut fact is, when a so much larger supply was upon the market the price 
was less. 

Q. Was that the general effect, taking a series of years back, and omitting 
this year, that the price on the product of the refineries of New York bas been 
diminished during these months generally? 

A. Asa general thing, I should say it was; but Ican not decide, without refer- 
ence, what other influences may have come in. 

Q. Tam not asking about the influences, I am talking about the effect. 

A, I would not like to state that as a fact unless I consulted the record. 

Q. Without looking to the reasons for it, I ask you whether it is practicable? 
The prices of sugar have ordinarily diminished during the months when the 
Louisiana crop was in the market,—A. That would be the natural effect. 

Q. Has that result varied usually in the trade? —A. My impression is that it 
has, but I am not positive about it. Perhaps I can make an explanation and 
give you some good reasons why I do not want to be positive about it. 

! ` By Mr. Witson: J 

Q. Do I understand you to mean unless there are some coupteracting influ- 
ences that would be the natural effect of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Lam asking you ifthe general rule as you have observed it during fifteen 
years has been that the price of refined sugar has been less during the months 
when the Louisiana product is being marketed than it was at other seasons of 
the year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say Iam 
satisfied from the testimony taken before that committee that the 
trust?“ is not at all friendly to the Louisiana producers. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I am very glad to have the corroborative testi- 
mony of my friend from New Jersey to offset and make atonement for 
the cruel cut—the unwarranted stab—which was given to us by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoLMES] when he says of the sugar trust 
that it is gotten up for the benefit of twelve hundred planters in Louis- 
iana.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam also satisfied that the rates on refined su- 
gar in this bill are friendly to the trust.“ 

Mr. WILKINSON. Iam going to discuss that topic later on, if I 
have time. I do not believe that the framers of this bill desired to 
crush out a legitimate sugar-refining industry. To say the least, the 
margins of profit have been very largely reduced in the bill; but of that 
later on. : 

Ithink, Mr. Chairman, the testimony that I have offered demonstrates 
beyond dispute that sugar was cheapened—as Mr. Havemeyer stated, 
that the market suffered by the Louisiana crop.” 


> 
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THE MARKETS DID SUFFER, INDEED, BUT THE COMSUMERS WERE BENEFITED 
THE PEOPLE GAINED BY THE LOUISIANA CROP, 


Another assertion was that no sugar fit to go into direct consumption 
could come in at the rates imposed under the schedules ofthis bill. To 
ofiset that statement here are two samples. Under the present rates of 
duty this sugar [exhibiting sample] pays a duty of 2. 20 cents per pound. 
It is a dark-colored centrifugal sugar, testing ninety-five degrees. Here 
is another sugar, alightersugar, which can come in under the Mills bill 
and is light enough to go into direct consumption at the same rate at 
which this other dark sugar, which is only fit for refining, comes in 
now—2.20 cents per pound. I do not say this will be the effect, for I 
believe that when this bill goes into operation the price for such sugars 
will be put down so as to keep out such grades as this lighter-colored 
sugar that can come in at the same rate as the dark sugar that I have 
shown. But the effect will be the same so far as the consumers are 
concerned; for if the price is cheapened it is not material to them by 
whom it is cheapened. I repeat it, sugars fit for consumption up to 
16 Dutch standard can come in under this bill at the same rates as 
sugars come in now which are only fit for refining. : 

But a gentleman who is credited with having given this subject a 

t deal of study, and whose amendment is now under discussion, 
was the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]. He went into details 
to a large extent, and in doing so drew some conclusions which I can 
not permit to pass unchallenged. Among other things he advocated a 
bounty. Heexpressed his opposition to bounties as a general rule, but 
favored an exception being made in this case. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 6577.) As a measure of relief to the country his amend- 
ment proposes to abolish the sugar duties, except those on maple sugar 
and an insignificant amount on the high grades of other sugars, and to 
give a bounty of 2 cents per pound to the producers instead. But how 
are the tac Payers to be benefited by that? 


WHERE DOES THEIR RELIEF COME IN, WHEN THE EVENTUAL RESULT OF THIS 
PROPOSITION WILL BE TO INCREASE THEIR TAXATION? 


The Government, as I said in a speech some time ago, needs and must 
pay about $320,000,000 annually to be run. The sugar tax, which is 
provided for in this bill, is a part of that amountandinclidedinit, It 
is a part only of the amount which will be needed to conduct the Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill does not propose to increase the $320,000,000 one dollar by 
any duty on sugar that it provides shall still remain. This bill, I say, 
does not propose to increase taxation one dollar beyond the necessary 
Governmental expenses. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in his argument that the tax-payers 
would be relieved by the payment of a bounty, stated (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 67 770 that a bounty in the present stage of 
the sugar industry would only cost 86,000,000 and free sugar would 
relieve the people of taxation and trust profits to the extent of $90,- 
000,000. Right here let me say that I am not speaking to-day about 
the sugar schedules as they exist, but as they are reduced and modi- 
fied in this bill, in which the trust profits receive a severe blow. 
And suppose that the bounty did cost only that sum and that the 
system was put in force, then the Government, instead of being run 
for $320,000,000 annually, would have to pay out $320,000,000 -+ $6,- 
000,000, or $326,000,000. Are the tax-payers to be relieved or bene- 
fited by paying $326,000,000 when $320,000,000 is all under the 
sun there is any excuse for their being tuxed to pay? And then 
if the sugar industry should be stimulated by this“ plan of salva- 


tion’’—or rather taxation—if it should grow so as to become as large 


proportionately to our consumption as it was before the war, this 
bounty instead of being $6,000,000 will rise to $30,000,000; and the 
cost of running the Government (if not changed in other ways) would 
he, not $320,000,000, but $350,000,000, or $30,000,000 beyond the 
legitimate needs of the Government. How will the ak idem be re- 
lieved or benefited by that? I ask again, where does the tax-payer 
come in? And echo answers, where? 3 
But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] and many others, 


“| recommending bounties to the sugar producers, cite the example of 


European nations. Why, sir, Europe does not pay any such bounties 
as he proposes to adopt in this country. Europe does not pay direct 
bounties to beet-growers. On the contrary, the beet roots are taxed in 
Germany and France, the extracted juice in Belgium, the capacity of 
the diffusing vessels in Austria-Hungary, and the manufactured sugar 
itself in Russia. For the benefit of these gentlemen, who have held up 
for our imitation an example which does not exist, I quote from the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 6470): 

Originally bounties were paid for the production of sugar from the beet—two 
classes of bounty: a bounty to the farmer who produced the most sugar to the 
acre, and a bounty to the chemist who produced the most available saccharine 
matter from the beet. It was only for a short period in the history of beet sugar 
that either France or Germany paid a bounty for the production of beets or of 
sugar. 

n a few years after the industry was established came the system which pre- 
yails now,and to which my friend from Illinois referred, of paying bounty on 
sugar exported. In order to understand the argument properly the distinction 
should be borne in mind that bounty on the eee of sugar has 
long ago. It is now a bounty on the export of sugar. There are no bounties 
except indirect bounties on exports. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of high duties has been and is 
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an essential factor in building up and maintaining the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in Europe. Mr. Henry A. Brown, the noted expert and ex- 

agent, places the average duty levied in eight European 
countries at 4.17 cents per pound. 

The production in excess of home consumption has been stimulated, 
it is true, by large drawbacks, which operate as bounties on exports. 
Beets are taxed in Europe as tobacco is taxed in this country. The tax 
now on beet roots is, I understand, a little over $4perton. But on all 
the sugar that is exported the tax is returned, and a considerably larger 
amount than was originally paid, operating as indirect bounty on that 
shipped abroad. 

On this question I quote from the report of Mr. James Henry Smith 
commercial agent at Mayence, January 16, 1888: 

years they have been very much favored by the sugar tax, and under 

mulation the sugar industry of Germany grew to be a great enterprise, 
but ultimately a very unprofitable one, through the t stimulus given to it 
by the export drawback, which brought about excessive overproduction, 

It used to be calculated that 12} cwt. of beet-roots would give 1 cwt. of sugar, 
and in 1868 a law was passed fixing a tax on the raw material on this basis, b; 
which it was sup; 10 marks ($2.50) would be paid as a tax on each 8 
— fa of sugar, and to foster exportation a drawback of 9.40 marks on the hun- 
dred weight was ted. But improved methods of manufacture and refining 
obtained 1 cwt. of sugar from be bing See and even from 8cwt., and got sugar 
even from molasses, which the law of 1868 did not tax at all. 

The manufacturers, therefore, instead of paying a tax of 10 marks, as 
contemp: by the law, paid in reality only 7 marks 80 pfennigsa hundred- 
weight, and on exportation got a drawback of 9 marks 40 pfennigs, thus re- 

a fine bounty, The largo ace realized and rich dividends declared 
on lots of poopie to engage e industry, and soon great overproduction 
took place and profits dro: to a minimum, and a general collapse threatened 
to occur. Germany filled Englard and other countries with cheap sugars, at 
the expense of the German imperial exchequer, 

Bear in mind that these sugars are sold abroad much cheaper than 
at home, because shipped abroad the exporter receives the enhanced 
drawback or incidental bounty, in addition to the pricé abroad, and 
sold at home they have to sell for sufficient to pay, at least, the cost of 
manufacture and the direct tax besides. Mr. Smith continues: 

In 1866 the sugar tax was raised from 1 mark 60 pfennigs (40 cents) to 1 mark 
70 pfennigs (42} cents) on each 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of beet-roots, but the 
export drawback was not touched, because other countries were giving boun- 
ties; but the government could not stand the drain made upon it by the draw- 
back, and this year a new tax of 10 marks ($2.50) was levied on each 100 kilo- 
grams Pan ponada) of sugar for house consumption, and the tax on raw mate- 
rial red oy i but the export bounty still continues, and, it is thought, will 
eat up most of the revenue realized by the new tax. 

The gross revenues from the direct tax on beets during the fiscal 

ear ending in 1887 was 131,213,410 marks—$31,228,691. The draw- 

faa on the sugar exported during the same time were 114,181,546 
marks—$27,175,286. The Government received from the tax about 
$31,000,000, and paid back in the shape of drawbacks on what was ex- 
ported about $27,000,000, and derived asa net revenue from that source 
something over $4,000,000; so that the total result was nota net bounty, 
but a net tax. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I have it officially from Mr. Adee, in New York, 
what the bounty on the export of sugar is. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Weare not talking in this House—none of you 
have been talking about giving the beet-sugar or the cane-sugar bounty 
on export. You have been talking about a direct bounty upon what 
we produce in this country, and that is a part of your’ amendment. 
You know for years to come, notin your lifetime probably, or in mine, 
will we become rters to any extent of sugar of our own production. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is speaking of the bounty paid in 
Germany. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Lam speaking of Germany. There is no bounty 
except the drawback, which acts as bounty on exports. The gentle- 
man, with all respect for his ability, I think is under some misappre- 
hension about certain features of this question. 

Mr. CANNON. Thanking the gentleman, I think I do know what 
Iam talking about. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Then give the facts and the figures. 

Mr. CANNON. I have the facts and figures. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Idonot know what facts you may have or what 
figures; but you have not given any figures and you can not give any to 
sustain your position and that which other gentlemen have assumed in 
pointing out the example of Europe for us to follow in paying boun- 
ties such as you propose. No such example exists, The produc- 
tion of beets there, as I have said, is taxed as tobacco is taxed here. 
Beets were taxed last year about $31,000,000. On the large quanti- 
ties that are exported the tax is all paid back, and more too, in the 
shape of drawbacks, and this is a virtual bounty on exports. Buta 
bounty on exports is no such bounty as has been advocated on this floor. 
The fact is the sugar interest in Germany has no bounty except in 
the shape of enhanced drawbacks on exports, and that consumed at 
home has no bounty of any kind, direct or indirect. The tax was 
greater than the drawback calculated as a bounty, and in Germany 
there was a net tax nota net bounty. It looks like a bounty such as 

- hecommends, but it is not. 

The gentleman’s advice for us to imitate the example of beet culture 

in Europe, when no such system as he recommends in his amendment 


exists there, reminds me of a little incident such as is no doubt familiar 
to many members on this floor. 
A disciple of Izaak Walton went out the other day among the mount- 


ains to indulge in his favorite sport. He took, along with other bait, 
some prettily-painted artificial flies. Arriving at the babbling brook 
where the speckled mountain trout leapt and swam and made their 
home, again and again theskillful cast was made without success. An 
artificial fly that looked more real than the rest secured, at last, a victim 
by itslife-likeappearance. A great big trout, weighing perhaps a pound 
and three-quarters, lying under the shadow of a rock, saw the fly dart by 
as if on buzzing wing—saw the fly that looked so tempting, and seized 
it to his woe. He was a trout of experience. He had been swimming 
in those waters a long time, and he ought to have known better than 
to have become a victim of such a delusion. It looked like a fly, but 
it was nota fly. Just as this bounty that people talk about and read 
about in the newspapers—this bounty, as you call it, looks like a 
bounty to the producer—looks like a direct bounty—but it is nota 
bounty such as you propose. ‘The production of beets has no direct 
bounty, but on the contrary has a tax. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON] 
will allow me 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I donot pretend to analyze either his wisdom or his 
information—— 

Mr. WILKINSON. I make small claims on either score, but the 
figures and the facts which I have given I have taken a good deal of 
trouble to look up. 

Mr. CANNON, =I alsoask to acknowledge the 8 courtesy, 
too, yet I hope he will not lay at my door until I have an opportunity 
to make the remark that Ido not undertake to analyze 

Mr. WILKINSON. You cited the European bounties as a precedent 
for bounties in this country when there is no such precedent in Europe; 
certainly notin Germany, or France, or Russia, or Austria, s 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will allow me to pay as much tribute 
to his courtesy as to his knowledge. 

Mr. WILKINSON. If my courtesy is to have no larger measure 
88 my knowledge, I will go on with my remarks and not yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I merely wish to say that the gentleman mis- 
represents me. Not intentionally, I suppose. 

Mr, WILKINSON. The gentleman certainly knows not intention- 
ally, and I am content to let the Rxconn show whether in any other 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to come to another point, 

THE DRAWBACK QUESTION, 


and ascertain whether any such iniquitous state of affairs is now pre- 
vailing as has been claimed by the gentleman from Illinois. On May 
10 last (see page 4224, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) he made certain 
charges or inferences which seem to have been somewhat modified in 
his speech of July 6 (page 6523, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), although 
Iam willing to admit that he can interpret and reconcile his own lan- 
guage better than I can. 

In the first speech the gentleman read only one item of a set of draw- 
back regulations, and omitted to read the others in which the rates 
were lower. I think a consideration of all the items—not of one 
alone—was necessary to arrive at a just conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended for fifteen minutes. | 

Mr. GEAR, Iask that the time be extended indefinitely to enable 
him to conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the gentleman's 
time as requested by the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WILKINSON. I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEA- 


‘| DLE] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 


Now, before continuing against the point made by the gentleman 
from Illinois, afew words about the drawback question in general. 
And right here I wish to say that I think the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee did wisely when they receded from the ultra 
proposition which was first proposed to single out sugar from the gen- 
eral regulation concerning drawbacks. Itis not aquestion that affects 
sugar alone. It is a law of the United States which I quote (section 
3019, Revised Statutes): 

There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of materials im- 
ported, on which duties have been paid, when exported, a drawback equal in 


amount to the duty paid on such Is. and no more, to be ascertained un- 
der such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


The section further provides for a retention of 10 per cent. by the 
United States on the amount of the drawback allowed. This retention 
of 10 per cent. was reduced on reſined sugar by act approved March 
3, 1875, to 1 per cent. (page 340, section 3, United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 18, 3). This law of the United States which per- 
mits certain ma’ that come into this country and have their value 
enhanced by American labor, and which are then exported, to have 
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the duty which has been paid on the raw material returned when ex- 
ported in the way of drawbacks—this general law is in the interest 
of American laborers and American manufacturers. It gives addi- 
tional employments to our own people. The general law does not ap- 
ply to sugar specially, but to a number of articles, something like 40, 
I believe. Now, tin plates imported into this country and worked up 
into cans, etc., have the same law applied to them, when the cans 
are exported, as they are in vast quantities with canned goods, except 
that a larger percentage is retained by the Government, owing to the 
cost of collection and the items being in smaller amounts. Out of the 
sugar drawbacks, 1 per cent. is retained by the Government. So that 
when you say there is a drawback of 2.60, you mean that it is 2.60 
less 1 per cent., or 2.574. 
Now, would it be wise to say that 
A SYSTEM WHICH ASSISTS IN GIVING OUR PZOPLE MORE WORK TO DO 

by manufacturing to ship abroad should be abolished? 

After this brief allusion to drawbacks in general, I return to the sub- 
ject of drawbacks on sugar, which the gentlemen from Illinois has de- 
voted some attention to in two es that he has made. 

In his speech of May 10th last, he used the following language: 


Mr. Caxsox. Now. then, the average duty, as I have shown, is2 cents a pound 
on the present valuation of s I went to the Treasury ent the other 
day and said: Under this section of the statute 8 are where duties 
have been paid upon articles imported, when they are exported how much do 
you allow to the refiners? He answered: “Oh, I can answer that question in 
= 2 ‘Loree here he hands mea circular, which I have before me, which pro- 

es 

On and after November 1, 1888, a drawback will be allowed at the rate of 2.60 
cents on all refined sugars ex ported 

Mr. BUCHANAN. On the pound? 

Mr. CaxxON. Yes, Now, mark you, 2 cents is what it amounts to when im- 
ported; that is the duty; and 2.60 cents is the drawback when exported. I 

said: Well, do you not know that they exported eleven millions last year and 
the same quantity the year before?” He said Les.“ Lasked: “How do you 
explain it; how can they export sugar unless that .60 cent of the drawback rate 
above the ‘duty amounts toa bounty?’ Says he: “I give it up.” 

In his speech of Friday last, July 6 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), he 
speaks further on this same question. I quote: 

Now, one further query. Why did that committee strike from this bill the 
ponen 3 the payment of drawbacks upon sugar exported? What 

the fact about it? Why, sogar which has 100 per cent. of saccharine matter, 
instead of 95, brings a duty of 2 cents and 4 mills a pound. The law sare | that 
upon being So they shall have the drawback of the duties Mager less 1 per 
cent. Now, is the drawback fixed at? Two cents and six mills. Two 
cents and four mills per pound pay the 3 n 100 per cent. of saccharine mat- 
ter when it comes in. Yet when it ‘ough the refinery and is exported 
they get a drawback of the duty — 5 and 2 mills a pound more. Well,” says 
somebody, “ what is that for?” As I said before, I give it up. I do not know. 
I tell you what the Treasury experts say. They say that there is no loss of sac- 
charine matter in the refining of t thissugar. They reported that they were in- 
formed and so believe, and I have the report here. 

Why is it that after you deduct the 1 per cent, of the money-duty paid they 
get 2cents and 6 mills out of the Treasury, but they only paid 2 cents and 4 
mills when it came into the country under the law. 


If the gentleman will inquire of these same Treasury experts he will 
ascertain that no sugars such as he alludes to ever test 100 per cent. of 
saccharine matter, and any reasoning or any figures based on any such 
assumption is utterly without value. 

I think a fair inference from these two extracts is that his charges of 
the amount of bounty received by the refiner has been cut down since 
last May from .60 cent, or 6 mills, per pound to 2 mills per pound, or 
more than two-thirds; that the imposition was just three times as bad 
last May as it is now, although the regulations have not been changed 
one whit since then. This is my inference. He may make his, and a 
different one if he chooses. Other members are at perfect liberty to 
make theirs. The language is there to speak foritself. If my infer- 
ence is just, and the gentleman from Illinois keeps on cutting down the 
benefits that he charged the sugar refiners have been getting under the 
drawback system, in two months more he will make them out as a much- 
abused and victimized set. 

The circular that the gentleman mentions, and which he does not 
even quote entire, is only one item of a number of others relating to 
the same subject, and the omission of the other items makes a very 


material ce in the consideration of the justice or injustice of the 
charges he has made. An enumeration of drawback regulations now 
existing is as follows: 

1, On eens Goars granulated, and powdered sugar, stove- 
dried or dried b ually effective — on and after d Novem- 
ber 1, 1888, draw ok E wilt 8 at te of 2.60 cents per pound, less the 
legal’ retention of 1 per cent. 


This is, I suppose, the item 3 quoted by the gentleman frum 

ee The following items he did not refer to at all: 
2. On refined white coffee sugar, undried, and above No. 20, Dutch standard 
ine 33 2.28 cents per pound. 
all grades 8 Tainad coffee sugar, No.20, Dutch standard, and below, in 

gaan 1.80 cents pe: und, 

4. On sirup piai ey ng entirely from the refining of the above-enumerated im- 
ported 9 cents per gallon. 

The allowance on sugars will be ‘subject to the deduction of L per cent., and 
the allowance on sirno tot the deduction of 10 per cent.,as prescribed by law, 

Also: 


On the exportation of sugar refined from imported molasses, upon which —.— 
duty of 4 cents per pation, p prescribed by the t tariff of March 3.4883, has 
peida drawback wili be allowed at the rate of fifty-five hundredths ered = 
per pound, less the legal retention of 1 per cent. 


All of these rates were established after the passage of the existing 


tariff law in 1883 under a Republican administration, except the first 
item, which has been reduced 22 mills per pound below the rate es- 
tablished by Mr. Folger. The only one that he mentions or com- 
plains of 

WAS ESTABLISHED AT A HIGHER RATE THAN IT IS NOW BY MR. FOLGER— 
at 2.82 cents by Mr. Folger and reduced to 2.60 cents by Mr. Fair- 
child. He asked for an explanation of these things, and although 
the explanation is simple enough, he said: I give it up.“ Ido not. 
The first step towards an explanatjon is to give the entire existing 
facts as to the regulations. First give all the Jaw, then omit none of 
the facts or factors in the problem. The gentleman gave less than 
one-quarter of the existing law, and omitted to mention some of 
the most important facts. One essential factor the gentleman has 
entirely omitted, and that is the element of waste or loss in the proc- 
ess of manufacture. Now, none of our manufacturers or refiners pos- 
sess any magic process by which this refining is carried on. They 
own no Alladdin’s lamp on which to rnb and work some miraculous 
transformation. They can not even take a hundred pounds or a hun- 
dred thousand pounds of this pure and sparkling product—this white 
sugar [exhibiting a sample]—melt it up, boil it in vacuum pans, and 
dry it in centrifugal machines, and get the same quantity, the hun- 
dred Bey the hundred thousand pounds, back again. The thing is im- 

ossible. 
5 Part of it goes into the air of heaven; part of it sticks to the vessels 
employed in the manufacture; part of the melted sugar will adhere to 
the bone-black in the process of bleaching; but wherever it goes, a part 
of it is lost and never comes back again. d if this is so with a pure 
white sugar, how much more must the loss in man be on a 
grade like this? Can the gentleman mean to infer that there is any 
known process of manufacture by which 100 pounds of dark sugar of 
the grade which I hold in my hand will produce 100 pounds of white 
granulated sugar? Or, to go further than this, is there any known 
process by which 100 pounds of this dark sugar, testing 95 per cent. of 
saccharine strength, will give 95 pounds of pure white sugar? I ask 

gain 
i IS ANY SUCH MAGIC TRANSFORMATION POSSIBLE? 

If any man living possesses the knowledge to do this commercially-- ` 
if any man living ownssuch a it isof such value to the civilized 
world that the wealth of a Gould or a Vanderbilt is his for the asking. 
But the gentleman from Illinois says: 
asas sation tn tha redding of sale EAE hey cape stod tan Meee wrens 
informed and so believe, and I re the iah here. oe 

Sir, if these Treasury experts possess such a knowledge and can avail 
themselves of it, then they are sadly neglecting their eee 
Instead of the dull routine at desk, of ad valorem percentages, polari- 
scopic tests and such instead of the poorly paid, if important t duties of 
official life, untold wealth is theirs if they choose to avail themselves 
of the knowledge. I rather think the gentleman misunderstood the 
Treasury experts, for most people, with all the objections to such a lot, 
like to be millionaires when they can. 

Besides, a part of the product of that refining will be sirup. There 
is something about that in this same pamphlet of testimony taken be- 
fore the Committee on Manufactures on the trust investigation. 

I repeat, part of this sugar as thus refined is sirup. Part is a low- 
grade sugar, ard a part of it, and a part only, is white sugar. 

Mr. COX. What is the proportion of white sugar? Can the gen- 
tleman state? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I do not know the proportions; buta gentleman 
who testified before the Committee on Manufactures, Mr. Havemeyer— 
recollect, now, that a part is lost, part is sirup, and a part of it, and 
but a part, is white sugar—Mr. Havemeyer testified that of the sugar 
product of Havemeyer & Elder’s refinery 50 per cent. was hard white 
sugars, and 50 per cent. the grades below that quality. I presume he 
knows whereof he speaks. 

Now, before 1883—you recollect that the tariff was changed in 1883— 
before that the drawback on the highest grade of sugar was 3.18. Un- 
der Mr. Folger’s administration the drawback—with the same tarif 
that we have now, on the same sugar—was 2.82 and not 2.60. The 
drawback on the other grades, which Mr. Fairchild left untouched, 
were, as I have sho 7 4 on refined white coffee sugar, ete., 2.28; other 
grades, No, 20, Duteh standard, and below, 1.84, and on sirup 4 cents 
per gallon, and on refined sugars from molasses, 55, or a little over 
one-half cent per pound. 

The gentleman from Illinois, however, said nothing about the other 
classifications left in force by that act, but only cited the fact that the 
present drawback on imported sugar, when refined and exported, was 
2.60, 


The British refiners protested against this 2.82 drawback, and said 
it was too much; that it was a bounty that we gave to the refiners. 
Our exports interfered with their business so much that they made 
strenuous efforts to have these drawbacks largely reduced. They 
claimed that the drawback on the highest grades afa to be cut down 
from 2.82 to 2.40. Even the British refiners whose business was hurt 
3 admitted that this drawback ought to be 2.40, not 2.60 
or 4 
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Mr. Folger sent this subject to a special commission composed of 
Mr. John Ayer, jr.; Mr. George Keyes, and Mr. James Burt. That 
was in 1883. Their report can be found, beginning at page 33, Bulle- 
tin No. 5, Department of Agriculture, chemical division. This com- 
mission decided that the drawback of 2.82 should be maintained; that 

even at 2.82 the refiners were not getting any bounty. 

That is to say, these experts reported in one calculation that when 
the refiners paid 2 cents in duty that the drawback returned at the dif- 
ferent rates named amounted also to 2 cents. In another calculation 
they estimated that where the reffhers paid 2 cents they got under the 
drawback regulations 2.01 cents returned, or the duty back and one- 
one hundredth of a cent more than they paid, making a bounty to that 
extent, These experts, appointed under a Republican administration 
by a Republican Secretary of the highest standing and ability, made 
a report to that effect, and after their report Mr. Folger made the pro- 
visional drawback, which he had put at 2.82, permanent. 

But the present Administration was not satisfied with that decision, 
3 the subject was investigated by the Chief Chemist of the Agricult- 

ent. 

Professor Wiley, of whom I have a very high opinion, reported that 
he did not agree with the British refiners, but that the rate of 2.82 was 
too much. He thought that 2.50 was about the proper amount. So 
Mr. Fairchild, the present Secretary of the Treasury, cut that down 
from 2.82 to 2.60, or 2.57 net, which was almost substantially the rec- 
ommendation of this expert, arid 22 mills below the recommendation 
of the others. I tell the gentlemen that a commission, appointed by a 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury under a Republican administra- 
tion, said that the drawback of 2.82 was not too much, except to give 
the refiner a virtual bounty, not of 2 mills, not of 6 mills, but of one- 
tenth of a mill, their highest calculation; and that the present Admin- 
istration went a great deal farther than that, and not only took away 
the 1 mill, but took away 21 mills on every pound besides. This is 
another case where it looks like a bounty, but it is nota bounty at this 
present rate, unless Mr. Folger’s experts estimated very wide of the 
mark. That the falling off of exports can be attributed to that cause, 
seems to be a reasonable inference. 

Under the old drawback of 2.82 established by Mr. Folger, the ex- 
ports of refined sugars had run up to enormous proportions, reaching 
in 1885 over 252,000,000 pounds, valued at over $16,000,000. The 
eventual result of the reduction of 22 mills on the drawback has been 
that the rts have fallen off enormously, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the facts that I have cited make it evident that whatever bounty 
might have been given by a drawback at 2.82 under Mr. Folger has 
been reduced entirely by Mr. Fairchild’s reduction to 2.60, 

Mr. WEBER. Iam sure the gentleman does not want to make a 
misstatement. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Of course not. 

Mr. WEBER. I think you certainly have, if you say the amount 
of drawback has been reduced to comparatively nothing since that 


Mr. WILKINSON. I did not say anything about the drawback 
being reduced to comparatively nothing. The drawback on that grade 
under the existing law still remains at 2.60. I spoke of the large fall- 
ing off of the exports that was due to the cutting down of the draw- 
back by Mr. Fairchild, which, I think, was in the interest of the re- 
finers before Mr. Fairchild made this reduction. The Republican ex- 

figured that under the old drawback established by Mr. Folger in 
1883, of 2.82 cents per pound on certain grades of sugar, there would be 
a virtual bounty to the refiners, in one estimate of nothing, and in an- 
other of one-tenth of a mill, or one one-hundredth of a cent per pound. 

Instead of merely cutting off that one hundredth of a cent per pound 

his administration has cut off 21 mills besides that which this com- 
mission thought they were legitimately entitled to, and brought it down 
from 2.82 to 2.60, lowering it to such a point that the refiners have 
complained very bitterly about it. 

Mr. WEBER. What is the use of speculating as to whether it is a 
bounty or not when the facts and figures will show? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I say it seems to me that if the views of these 
experts appointed by Mr. Folger are anywhere near correct they can 
not get any bounty now. I do not know whether they do or not; but 
I know these experts said in one estimate they got no bounty at 2.82 
cents drawback, and in another estimate only ome hundredth of a cent 
per pound bounty, and that this Democratic administration has taken 
that one hundredth of a cent per pound away and 21 mills per pound 
besides; and I know that the exports have dropped off enormously and 
I think it is safe to infer as a result of that action. 

Mr. WEBER. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Havemeyer testified they had ceased en- 
tirely. 

Mr. WEBER. That is not so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam only giving you his statement. 

Mr. WEBER. I hope to be able to present the evidence to prove it 
is not so when I have my time. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I do not claim that these exports have ceased 
entirely. I said they have decreased enormously, and I can substan- 
tiate the assertion, and I say that it is a fair inference that these ex- 


portations have fallen off so largely on account of the reductions made 
by Mr. Fairchild in the drawbacks. A witness before the Committee 
on Manufactures, Mr. Havemeyer, I believe, testified to that effect. 

Mr. WEBER. He is not correct. The official statistics directly 
disprove his assertion. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Give your statistics. 

Mr. WEBER. I will in due time when I have an opportunity to 
speak upon the reclassification of the sugar schedule. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will give mine to give conclusive proof of my 
assertion. The exports of refined sugar increased from 26,815,463 
pounds in 1883 to 252,579,077 pounds in 1885, when they were larger 
than they ever have been before or since. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886, they were 164,339,967 pounds; for the year ending 
June 30, 1887, they were 190,672,154 pounds, but for only part of that 
year were the exports under the reduced drawback regulation which 
had gone into effect in the latter part of 1886. The only fiscal year in 
which exports have been wholly under the reduced regulations was 
that ending June 30,1888. For that year, which has just closed, I ob- 
tained the figures from the efficient chief clerk of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Mr. J. N. Whitney. 

The exports were only 34,449,613 pounds against nearly six times 
that much the year before. The amount had decreased from two hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds and more in 1885 to a little over thirty 
million pounds in the year just ended, and the values had decreased 
from sixteen millions (the highest point) to a little over two millions, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this was an enormous reduction, and will 
bear ont in the fullest manner the assertions that I have made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, about this enormous profit which it is asserted 
the refiners get. The gentleman from Illinois said they got about $30,- 
000,000 a year—about a cent a pound on all the sugar imported. In 
the first place, sir, 

ALL THE SUGAR THAT IS IMPORTED IS NOT CONSUMED BY THE PEOPLE. 
A part of it is exported, at one time over 10 per cent., but very much 
less now. But leaving that out of consideration, a considerable part 
of it, as I have already explained, is Jost in the process of manufacture, 
and the gentleman leaves that out of consideration altogether. ` 

But among the witnesses who testified before the Committee on Man- 
ufactures was an ex-refiner whose name is Hugh N. Camp, who had been 
in the business for sixteen years, and he said that the cost of refining 
when he was engaged in the business was seven-eighthsof a cent a pound. 
He had been told that this cost had been reduced to about 40 cents per 
hundred since he quit the business in 1870, or to less than one-half; but 
he did not give any proof of that or even assert positively his belief in 
the statements he had heard. 

I do not know or pretend to know whatthese 3 are. That they 
are excessive now I have not the shadow of a doubt. That they are 
now anything like the amount claimed by the gentleman from Illinois 
I have heard no reason given to believe. If these profits were anything 
like the amounts alleged the capitalists of the country would be tum- 
bling over each other in their eagerness to go into the business. But 
we not talking now about existing schedules or existing law. We 
are talking about what this bill proposes to do. It proposes to cut the 
refiner’s profits down very y. It proposes to reduce the margin 
of tariff rates between raw and refined sugars to far less than it has 
been since 1861; about 40 cent, less than in the beginning of 1870. 
It proposes to cut down the highest duty seven-tenths, nearly three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, and in its determination to strike at the 
excessive profits of the trust, without destroying the refining interests 
of the country, it will furnish a substantial relief from the exactions 
which they now undoubtedly impose upon the people. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

The margins between raw and refined sugars in the existing tariff 
rates are in the interest of the refineries, but what are those margins ? 
I will take a grade which comes in in larger quantities than any one 
grade—a sugar below 13 Dutch standard and testing ninety-five de- 
grees—like this. [Showing a sample. ] 

The duty on this sugar is 2.20 cents per pound, The highest duty 
is 3.50. The margin between these two is consequently 1.30. Now, 
under the Mills bill the same classes of sugar will pay respectively 
1.79 and 2.80, so that the margin, instead of being 1.30, as under the 
present law, between those grades will be 1.01 cents per pound. 

Any one who has had any experience in manufacturing on a large 
scale knows that any such reduction in margins from 1.30 cents per 
pound to 1.01 cents per pound might mean the difference between enor- 
mous profit and utter ruin. Of course I do not mean to say this re- 
duction will have an effect to any such extent as that, but I unhesi- 
tatingly say it is a very considerable reduction, and one which, while 
leaving sufficient profits to the refining industry, ought at the same 
time to give decided relief to the consumers of sugar. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed upon the patience of 
this committee far longer than I intended todo. Iwas anxious to clear 
up, if I could, some of the misapprehensions which seem to surround 
this question. Iwished to meet and refute some of theaspersions which 
have been cast upon an industry which I feel confident will continue 
to grow and prosper long after we are gone. I rose to repel with indigna- 
tion the startling and unwarranted assertion that the sugar trust had 
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been gotten up for the benefit of the sugar industry of Louisiana. I de- 
sired to state that in Louisiana there are two small refineries in the trust, 
but about 800 or 900 sugar factories outside of it. I desired to show 
how our 800 or 900 factories H 
WERE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MONOPOLISTIC EXACTIONS, 

were the friends not the enemies of the consumers, and that the prod- 
uct of Louisiana, belittle it as some gentlemen may, has proven long 
a factor in cheapened markets, to offset which has been openly declared 
to be one of the main objects of the combination about which we hear 
so much. 

While doing this I have been drawn into subjects such as the draw- 
back question, in which the sugar-growing industry of Louisiana has 
no direct interest, other thana desire to see no needless check on the 
diversity and magnitude of our manufactured products or the employ- 
ments of any of our people. In doing this I have endeavored to meet the 
attacks, wherever they were made, regardless that they did not some- 
times assail the direct interests of my own people and my own home. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes; but I dislike to trespass further upon the 
time of the committee, as I have finished my remarks. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask my friend upon what ground 
he claims that sugar shall be protected by a duty of 68 per cent. or 
more, an industry which, so far as we know, can produce only a very 
small proportion of the consumption of this country—how he can claim 
that protection, and at the same time vote to puton the free-list build- 
ing-stone, lumber, and starch, articles of which we can produce enough 
to meet the demands of the country? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I do not think that question is very closely 
allied to the topics which I have been discussing; besides, I can not ad- 
mit his presentation of the circumstances of the case to start on. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well it isa question at any rate. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will try to oblige the gentleman. He speaks 
of the ad valorem rate of duty on sugar. That is a point I expected 
to refer to, but I did not have the opportunity. I feel sure the ad va- 
lorem rate referred to will be reduced to decidedly less than 68 per 
cent., but the exact rate remains to be seen. The reason the ad valo- 
rem rate appears so high on sugar in the statistical reports for the year 
ending in June, 1887, is that the world’s production has so largely in- 
creased that the price of sugar has gone down more largely, I believe, 
than any other great food product, and the ad valorem rate was based 
on these exceptionally low prices. In 1872 and 1873 the ad valorem 
rate was only 37 per cent., and yet in 1872 and 1873 the duty on sugar 
me ae per pound than it is now and decidedly higher than in the 

ills bill, 

The average specific duty in the Mills bill 

IS DECIDEDLY LESS PER POUND THAN THE AVERAGE WILL BE 
of all the ratesin all the tariff bills of our entire history. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. My question is why the gentleman applies one 
theory to the product of his own section and another theory to our prod- 
ucts, especially when his industry is one which produces only a small 
proportion of the article which is required for consumption in this 
country? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I was coming to that. The gentleman spoke 
of ad valorem rates, which I wanted to refer to first. I was coming to 
the rest of his question. My general reply to his question is that it 
is not a fact that I apply different theories to different sections. But 
I will go further than that and go into details a little as the gentle- 
man seems to desire. He mentioned three items—starch, building- 
stone, and lumber. I will not endeavor to explain my vote to put 
starch on the free-list, as no such proposition is before the House. 
The duty on starch is largely reduced, but as we have the materials 
to make it in as abundant supply as any other country, the tariff that 
will be left on it will still be largely protective. If the gentleman at- 
tempts to accuse me of sectionalism in voting to put building-stone 
and lumber on the free-list, he has been peculiarly unfortunate. He 
seems to have forgotton that the removal of the tariff on these articles 
is proposed alike in all the regions and at all the ports of the country 
These productions are not peculiar to our Northern climes. 

The mighty formations of nature, the magic influences of sun and 
rain and soil, the formation of rocks, the growth of forests did not 
go on in his end of the country and stop in mine. 

THE STATE OF MAINE HAS NO MONOPOLY OF ROCKS AND TREES. 

You have only to go to yonder door and 5 miles away lie the blue hills 
of Virginia, within whose borders building-stone abounds in illimitable 
quantities. How well do I recollect the magnificent granite beds along 
the James! Has North Carolina no building-stone, nor Alabama, nor 
Georgia, nor West Virginia, nor Missouri, nor Kentucky? Why, even 
Louisiana has her share. And a trip through Tennessee will show it 
by the hundreds of blocks at the different quarries and at the railway 
stations awaiting transportation, as fine as any in the world. 

And what of lumber? 

Is Louisiana a barren waste, or are Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida 
treeless prairies? Upon your mountain sides rise the spruce and white 
pine; on our hills and plains rise our yellow pines, and from our swamps 
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our cypresses, not less abundant, not less lofty, not less valuable, not 
less extensive than yours. 

Leaving sections out of consideration, the duty on lumber can not 
be sustained on the great economic grounds that the duty on sugar 
can, If the duty on lumber raises the price of the lumber consumed 
in this country only one-quarter of the tariff rates, it will still make 
the tax-payer pay $9 for every $1 paid into the Treasury. And in the 
case of the duty on sugar it is many-fold the reverse. 

Sir, this sugar question is a great economic question. On the side 
of this question which I have advocated are ranged the great mass of the 
civilized world and the examples of the greatest'statesmen that have 
adorned our history. 

IT IS A QUESTION, TOO, IN WHICH PATRIOTISM AND NATIONAL PRIDE SHOULD 
ENTER IN. 

How can we boast of our independence until wecan produce our own 
food? Where is the American with any pride in his land who says 
we should remit to strange lands for all time to come the production 
of any article of food necessary to the wants and happiness of our peo- 
ple? Where is the intelligent tax-payer who objects to the payment 
of aduty which does not increase the contributions that the Govern- 
ment needs from him for its support—which does not cause him to pay 
out one dollar more for his total taxation than it would if the sugar in- 
dustry of America were swept out of existence? 

What farmer whose agricultural products this industry both diver- 
sifies and consumes—what laborer whose sphere of employment it 
enlarges—what mechanic to whose skill of brain and hand it offers fresh 
incentives to exertion—what consumer whose markets it cheapens, 
whose prices it relieves from the exactions and extortions of corporate 
greed—who of all these, after an intelligent and a thoughtful consider- 
ation of this question, will say that its progress shall be arrested, that 
its steps shall be downward, not upward and onward in its enlarging 
and beneficent career? x 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. MCKENNA said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I, too, am a Republican, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] declared he was; and I, too, for that rea- 
son rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]. The amendment, Mr. Chairman, has no true basis of fact 
or true basis of principle. For the reasons urged in support of the 
amendment oe item of the Mills bill can be supported. For the 
reasons adduced by the gentleman in favor of putting sugaron the free- 
list every American product can be put on the free-list. The amend- 
ment therefore is opposed to the principle of protection; itis distinctly 
and accurately opposed to the Chicago platfarm. That platform de- 
clares protection to American industries to be the supremest principle 
of the party. It concedes necessity of the rednetion of the revenue, 
but it distinctly enumerates the means of reduction. Protection is not 
to be sacrificed. That is clear. It is sacrificed if it is taken from any 
American industry. Ingenious gentlemen can find and define nice dis- 
tinctions, but the platform was not made to be read by subtle dispu- 
tants or to be interpreted by them or to satisfy them. It certainly was 
not intended to palter in double senses. In the pithy and apt language 
of Mr. Depew, of New York, it needs no grammar nor interpreter to read 
it or understand it. It certainly was not intended to be partial. It 
was intended to gave assurance, trustful assurance, toevery 2 
to the little as well as to the big, to the growing as well as to the 
grown, to those from the South as well as to those from the North. It 
does not invite a scramble for its favor. It gives justly to all, nor en- 
tertains nor expresses preference for any. This thoroughness, this 
universality, this liberality constitute its excellence, and will make 
its victory if Republicans will not interpret it by amendments like 
that proposed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Gentlemen may say that when they give bounty they give protec- 
tion. I do not deny it. But why the exception and application to 
sugar, and what assurance can they give us of the stability of that 
form of protection? Are they ee to give protection in this form 
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to other industries? Are they prepared to interpret the Republican 
platform as authorizing a system of bounties to the industries of the 
country ? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the distinction between protection by tariffs 
and protection by bounty is not a verbal distinction. It is a substan- 
tial distinction, as substantial as the difference between a medium 
course and an extreme course. A distinction too important to be urged 
upon experienced men. Itisadistinction between what the people are 
accustomed to and what they are not aceustomed to. A distinction,again, 
too important to be urged upon experienced men. And I ask Repub- 
licans of this House, is it wise, when the principle of protection itself 
is submitted to dispute, when they have cast it into uncertain balance, 
is it wise to cast in one of the scales an odious and objectionable form 
of it; a form that never has been adopted in this country except in an 
extreme case, and which has longsince been abandoned—a form which 
is not expressed in the platform. A silence, sir, that is marked with sig- 
nificance, ay, is marked with command? The gentlemen who draughted 
that platform and the convention which adopted it knew what had 
transpired in Congress. They knew what the situation was; they 
scanned it, and they provided a remedy. We find no bounty in it nor 
free sugar in it. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a portion of that 
Republican platform. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Republican y would effect all needed reduction of the national reve- 
nue by repealing the taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden to 
agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical pur- 
poses, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of 
such articles as are produced by our people, the 3 of which gives em- 
ployment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign 
production (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced at home. If 
there shall still remain alarger revenue than is requisite for the wants of the 
Government, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the sur- 
render of any part of our protective system at the joint behest of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, there is no declaration 
in favor of bounties. There is no declaration in favor of free sugar. 
Hence J say that the amendment is distinctly unrepublican, distinctly 
antagonistic to the last utterance of the party. 

But assuming the amendment is justified by the platform, how 
standsit? Gentlemen, interested gentlemen, may reason themselves 
into anything. If protection by bounties is identical with protection 
by tariffs, and either can be indifferently applied as equally good, why 
the uneasiness and repugnance of Republicans to the amendment? 
Why, if good to sugar producers, why not to iron, and steel, and wool, 
and woolen producers? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] answers, and in so amusing a way, did I not know the sedate- 


ness of his mind, I should think he was joking with himself and with 


the House. 

He says the reason why bounties should not be extended toiron and 
steel producers is that they can supply the home market. If they can 
do so under tariff protection why not under bounty protection, if the 
two be identical? The gentleman is not logical or consistent. He has 
almost floundered into absurdity. If bounties be good, why not take 
them for the industries he represents? Why refuse them himself, but 
force them on industries reluctant to receive them because they fear 
the sense of the country is adverse to them? 

The gentleman says the iron and steel producers can supply the home 
demand, 

But Democrats might ask him at what price? And answering for 
him as they have answered for him and will always answer, using the 
language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] against sugar 
refiners, at a monopoly price—a price that robs—is their fierce declara- 
tion, the consumer of $2 to put in the pockets of the manufacturer for 
every dollar it collects forthe Treasury. And, still using the language 
of the gentleman from Illinois, charging, in addition to the robbery of 
the tariff the farther robbery of a trust. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman on my right suggests against the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania his position and speech on tin-plate. A perti- 
nent suggestion, as the House will recognize, but I have not time to 
elaborate it, 

Gentlemen, let us be clearand fair. Adopt bounties for iron as you 
urge them for sugar. Youassert their protection, and there will be no 
disguise where the burden will fall, if there be burden. 

The foreign product will come in free and at its natural price. Your 
product will be put on the market and at its natural price, and all the 
world can compare the two, and more and better, every one can buy 
which product he pleases at such price he pleases, or, rather, at such 
price only disturbed by impersonal economic forces, If you are can- 
did, gentlemen, you will not refuse trial. To avoid accusation is some- 
thing, to give content is more. Will you accept bounties, therefore? 
No; you will not. You know, to use the apt illustration of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BAKER], who sits to theright of me, you might 
as well try to raise a tropical plant on the summit of an iceberg as to 
here to 1 8 bounties and sustain them on any Western product. 

Looms to the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 
He did not put itin the RECORD, so I will have totrustto my own im- 
pressions received yesterday afternoon when he delivered it. I do not 
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think the gentleman was exactly ingenuous with the House. He cer- 
tainly underrates its intelligence and the intelligence of the country. 
I do not think the gentleman deceives himself. He is too thoughtful 
and accurate and discriminating not to know that a vicious adminis- 
tration of the law or vicious evasions of it are not a reproach to the 
law or the principle of it. Hecould as wisely advocate that honesty be 
abolished because there is dishonesty; that all walls be prostrated be- 
cause there are criminal invasions of ourpremises; just as wisely throw 
open the front door and leave the spoons in the hall properly labeled 
because a burglar might, as burglars sometimes do, enter at the window. 
I almost doubt the gentleman’s sincerity, because I can not doubt his 
intelligence. Besides, he leaves us in confusion as to the object of his 
hatred—whether the law or the evasions of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois has delivered two other 
speeches on sugar. He appears to be full of free sugar. He was not 
quite so full of it in the Forty-ninth Congress, when he voted against 
the Morrison bill. Since then he has become loaded with it. He has 
endured the awful iniquity for years, though in place and having fanc- 
tion to remove it. It worries him now and makes him restless. He 
takes walks and has chance or intentional encounters with Treasury 
officials, in whose eyes wicked sugar refiners, he says, have thrown 
dust, so that they can not tell sand from , and he receives such 
information from the officials as they in their pitiable state can give, 
and then the gentleman rushes to the House and declaims for free 
sugar. Odd remedy for deceived or corrupt or inefficient officials. 

The gentleman, confused and disturbed, wanders to the Treasury 
Department. The awful sugar-refiners, he finds, have abused the law 
concerning drawback on exports. The Treasury Department does not 
know how; the gentleman from Illinois does not know how; and so, 
in a bewildered state of mind, again he rushes to the House and again 
demands that sugar be put on the free-list. 

If, Mr. Chairman, the matter is worth seriously considering, I dare 
say the puzzle was not great. I do not think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, acute and penetrating as he is, could have found the puzzle great. 
But whether he could or could not solve the difficulty and reconcile it 
with protection to sugar makes no difference. The law itself, nor the 
principle of the law, was in fault. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois on May 12 addressed the 
House. His is instructive. I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
copy of it. He has adorned the title-page with a motto and with un- 
conscious and solemn irony has associated protection. to American in- 
dustries and free sugar—an instance of politics making strange bed- 
fellows. At that time he was absolutely in favor of free sugar. He 
criticised the Mills bill for a reduction of 20 per cent., and on page 4225 
of the RECORD he uses this language: 

I give you notice now that, like the voice of the prophet crying aloud in the 
wilderness, I will not cease to cry aloud until I get an opportunity to see that 20 
per cent. and go you 80 per cent. better. 

The gentleman delivered another speech on the 9th of June. It is 
in some contrast to the other of May 12. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. RAYNER] incensed him. He criticised the gentleman from 
Maryland for ‘‘ prancing,” as he termed it, like old Goliah pranced 
before the armies of the Lord,’’ and he felt and resented the accusa- 
tion that the protective system created or maintained trusts, and he 
defied the Democratic side of the House, mark you—he defied the Dem- 
ocratic side to show whereby trusts were created or sustained by reason 
of the tariff. To maintain a feeble consistency with himself and not 
to explicitly preclude his position on sugar trusts, as surely he did im- 
plicitly preclude it, he said in that speech: 

If there is any one trust that is sustained by the tariff it is the sugar trust. 

Now, mark the inconsistency. What is a trust, Mr. Chairman? It 
is a combination to keep up prices. What is a sugar trust? It is a 
combination to keep up prices. Then the steel trust and the other 
trusts are com inations also to keep up prices. What was the gentle- 
man’s remedy for the steel and the other trusts? Penal legislation, 
criminal courts, and criminal judges, What is his remedy for the 
sugar trust? To let in the foreign sugar free. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
this is simply trifling with the subject. What difference is there be- 
tween a sugar trust and any other kind of a trust? If the remedy of 
one trust be the free importation of foreign articles, the remedy for the 
other must be the free importation of foreign articles. So the gentle- 
man argues as Democrats argue, and must always do so when he tries 
to put any American product on the free-list. Of course he convicts 
Democrats of inconsistency, as they are inconsistent when they pursue 
a course in declared opposition to steel trusts and other trusts and 
pursue another course which condones or encourages the sugar trust, 
and that far I concur with the gentleman from Illinois. What I do 
protest against is the frantic effort to turn the indignation which 
should be felt and is felt against the sugar trust also against the pro- 
tection of sugar, and through sugar against the protective system. 

Now, sir, I have not anything to do with trusts, and I do not care 
anything about them as far as the debate goes. If I should express an 
opinion about them, I should reiterate the philosophical and thought- 
ful language of the gentleman from Maine. I would not prance with 
the gentleman from Maryland, nor would I prance with the gentleman 
from Illinois, in idle and showy denunciation of them; I should feel 
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confident that whatever the trust be, the steel trust or the sugar trust, 
that our sovereign power is perfectly competent to handle it, or to de- 
stroy it if necessary, and allow fair and free competition in the Ameri- 
can market under the beneficent sway of the protective system. I 
would not attack that system or any part of it, or doubt it or any part 
of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I have no concern‘for the sugar trust 
or interest in it or anything but indignation for it. Iwould not silence 
the gentleman’s thunder against it. I fear, however, his reckless, ran- 
dom striking. It was because of this fear I rose. I rose in behalf of 
the beet-sugar industry—an industry which has become important in 
California; an industry no longer doubtful, as some gentlemen affect 
to believe, no longer a possibility, no longer a probability, but a fact. 
Within my district there is a successful beet-sugar factory; within the 
district of my colleague [Mr. FELTON] there is another and a new one. 
Others will follow. 

The sugar industry never to be a success! Why, sir, the prospect 
in my State is so splendidly alluring, and the results will be so mag- 
nificent, that standing here, one of the representatives of my State, if 
I could entertain a local or discriminating interest, and could secure 
the barter, I could almost afford to trade every schedule in the Mills bill 
to save protection for the beet-sugar industry of California. [A 


plause.] There is no one industry that has such possibilities of ad- 
vantage in as the production of beet sugar. One year as another may 
be selected to illustrate its advantage, and therefore as the figures for 
the year ending June 30, 1885, are handy to me I shall use them. 

The quantity of sugar consumed in the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1885, was as follows: 


Domestic maple... 5 

Domestic beet (refin 8 
This makes the consumption per capita to be about 50 pounds. 

consumption I think has increased to 53 pounds per capita. 

The foregoing statement shows the total amount of sugar consumed 
in the United States to be about 1,355,447 tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Germany produced in 1884, from beets, 1, 150, 000 tons of 2,240 
pounds, being only 67,447 tons less than the total amount of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. 

This large quantity of sugar was produced from beets raised on about 
860,000 acres of land. To produce the 1,355,447 tons consumed in the 
United States the past year, from beets, would only require 903,630 acres, 

California alone, according to the agricultural map of the State pre- 

under the direction of E. W. Hilgard, Ph. D., professor of ag- 
riculture of the State University, has land fit for the cultivation of the 
sugar-beet greatly in excess of that amount, not taking into considera- 
tion Oregon and Washington Territory, whose lands are as well adapted 
to the production of beets as those in California. 

It is evident that a verysmall portion of the land in the United States 
that is suitable for raising beets would be required to produce our own 
sugar. 

The following statement will show to some extent the immense 
benefits to be derived in producing our own sugar from the soil of 
our country: 

In consequence of the natural increase of population, it would un- 
doubtedly require, before the year 1890, 1,500,000 tons of sugar to 
meet the requirements of the United States. To produce this quan- 
tity of sugar from beets would require 1,000,000 acres of land; an av- 
erage yield of 15 tons per acre would produce 15,000,000 tons of beets, 
which, at $4 per ton, would amount to $60,000,000. To manufacture 
and refine the sugar contained in these beets, including all expense in- 
curred in converting this sugar into money, would cost, say, $90,000, - 
000 more, making the total cost of the 1,500,000 tons of sugar io be 
$150,000,000. This large sum of money would be distributed among 
the industrial classes in about the following proportions, namely: 


The 


Rent of land, at $20 per . ospean sees .. $20, 000, 000 
bor, $40 per acre........... 5 40, 000, 000 
Cost of manufacture, eto. ee 90,000, 000 
. —— 2 , 150, 000, 000 


California’s advantages over other beet-sugar- producing countries 
and maybe other States of the Union have like advantages—may be 
summed up as follows: 

Beets raised are as rich in saccharine and the yield per acre as large 
as in Europe. 

We have a longer season in which to plant and harvest our crop. 

The crop after it is harvested needs no protection from frost. 

The climate permits us to work beets fresh from the fields for a pe- 
riod of four months, thus saving the expense of storing and rehand- 


g. s 

In Europe their crops must all be harvested and stored in cellars 
within a few weeks after they are matured. 

Beets yield the largest percentage of sugar when worked taken fresh 
from the ground. 

In California we plant beets from the Ist of March to the Ist of June; 
in Europe all the planting has to be done in afew weeks. In Europe, 
in consequence of frequent rains in summer, great is incurred 


in keeping the beets free from weeds; in California, on account of the 


absence of rains during the summer months, weeds do not grow. In 
Europe farmers are put to great expense for fertilizers; in California 
that expense for many years will be nominal. But the cheap labor in 
Europe offsets to a great extent the advantages enumerated, and may 
perhaps enable them to manufacture sugar at a less cost than in this 
country. The farmers of Europe have had, also, many years of ex- 
perience in cultivating beets for sugar: our farmers, none, 

This enumeration, Mr. Chairman, displays not only the ability of 
California to produce beet-sugar, but the advantages of California over 
Europe in producing beet-sugar. But besides, sir, there are dependent 
industries and advantages on beet-sugar production. Millions of money 
will be kept at home and spent at home which is now sent abroad and 
spent abroad. We have capital enough in the country to build athou- 
sand factories, and these can supply all the sugar we can consume, 

The local effect of a factory is immense. It gives the following re- 
sults: . ¢ : 

A cheap and abundant supply of butter, milk, cheese, and meat, as 
weil as sugar and grain. It gives employment to a large number of 
people, requiring both skilled and common labor. A large amount of 
money is kept in the country and distributed among the producing 
and manufacturing classes of our own country, instead of being sent to 
foreign countries to enrich foreign sugar planters. The greater wealth 
resulting to any community where a beet-sugar factory is located and 
the beet is grown, instead cf the usual cereal crops, will be readily ap- 
parent by comparing the relative values of the product of beets and 
grain. A low average yield of beets is 15 tons per acre, and these 
beets manufactured into sugar will yield 3,000 pounds, which at 7 
cents is worth $210. 

An acre of wheat will produce 15 centals, which at $1.75 is worth 
$26.25; now add one-tenth to manufacture the same into flour. makes 
a value of $28.87 as the product of one acre of wheat. 

Placing the yield of barley at 20 centals, at $1.30 per cental makes 
a value of $26 to the acre. i 

A beet-sugar factory of 200 tons daily capacity will require 2,000 
acres of land to grow sufficient beets to supply it. Now, as each acre 
of land, if planted in beets, will produce a value to the community of 
$210, the 2,000 acres will add to its wealth to the extent of $420,000 
annually. 

The highest value produced from cereals, as above, is $28.87 for each 
acre, and for the 2,000 acres it would be $57,740, a difference of $362,- 


260 in favor of growing the beets on that small quantity of land, tosay 
nothing of the increased production from alternating the beets with 
other crops. 


In connection with this subject, I desire to say a word in relation to 
the relative value of cane and beets as sugar-producing plants: 

For centuries mankind has looked to the sugar-cane as the source 
from which to obtain their sugar; and, until about the first of the 
present century, that has been almost the only source from which 
sugar was obtained. It remained for the present century to utilize 
the beet as an additional source of supply. The quality of the sugar 
from both these plants is nearly identical; what little difference there 
is 18 in favor of the beet. Cane sugar contains more or less glucose 
a weak reducing sugar; the beet, when in good, fresh condition, none. 
An acre of beets will produce as many pounds of sugar as an acre of 
cane, and can be cultivated at as little cost. It requires over a year 
for cane to mature; beets mature in five months, consequently yield- 
ing quicker returns. The cane has this advantage over the beet: mo- 
lasses from the cane is valuable for domestic use; that obtained from 
the beet is not. 

For the purpose of reference I name the sugar-producing countries 
and the quantity of sugar produced by each in 1884 and 1885, com- 
piled from latest authorities: 

BEET SUGAR, 


CANE SUGAR. 


888 


Martinique... 


000 

000 

000 

80,000 

42,000 

Guadeloupe 41,000 
Demerara 90, 000 
Reunion 36, 000 
Mauritius 128, 000 
N 880, 000 
45, 000 

razils. 220, 000 
Manila... 175, 000 
Louisiana 94, 000 
Peru exports. 30,000 
1 30, 000 
Hawaiian Islands 80, 000 


Total cane sugar 


eee 
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From this it appears that there were 446,250 tons more of beet sugar 
_ used in the markets of the civilized world during these years than sugar 
produced from cane. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, other industries are dependent on the 
production of beet sugar, and will rise with it and flourish with it. I 
will not tire the House with the enumeration. The prospect might be 
fabulous if success had not been realized in Europe as it can be realized 
in California. This, sir, is the brilliant prospect to the country from 
the sugar industry and protection toit. The gentlemen ought to know 
it. hy, then, so much shuffling and contradiction. The gentlemen 
can not believe their proposition can be a settled and permanent policy. 
I think, sir, they are urged to action from an impulse to do some- 
thing—a mischievous impulse when not directed or subdued by judg- 
ment. 

The surplus is the bugbear. This it is that is impelling everybody. 
But is not there heedlessness somewhere? In the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress it was nobody’s fear. In the Fiftieth Congress it is everybody’s 
fear or everybody's excuse. It can not be everybody's excuse. Some- 
body is mistaken. It is just as well to find out now and here who is 
the somebody that is mistaken. 

From whence does the surplus come? Democrats say from taxes 
wrung from the consumer compensated by no good to him, and every 
dollar of it represents a robbery. Ifso, then indeed is the surplus an 
evil; then indeed is it a sign of great wrong, of unconscionable govern- 
mental rapine. But Republicans say that the surplus comes from 
taxes on foreign producers, and every dollar of it represents prosperity. 
If so, it is beneficence, not robbery, and why be concerned about it? 
Why be concerned even though it is accumulating vaults full and 
mountains high? Why be concerned even if it be a tax on the con- 
sumer, if wages are sustained by it, industries protected by it, and the 
country made happy aud prosperous by it? These are the two views; 
and ifwe Republicans believe what we say, we can afford to collect and 
accumulate the surplus even though we should have to shovel it into 
the sea, We weaken our position; we concede the Democratic position 
when we whine about the surplus; when we make it a cause to aban- 
don protection to any industry. 

In this consideration of the surplus, Mr. Chairman, I have disregarded 
the internal-revenue taxes as not now concerned in inquiry. 

But, Mr Chairman, there is still another bugbear, another“ painted 
devil,” which is frightening us from our propriety. The President 
calls it a condition.“ Catastrophe hid in an auger hole may rush on 
us at any moment, isthe Presidential wail. The prediction was made 
over six months ago and we still survive. The delay should dissipate 
our fears. 

And what, sir, is the great bugbear? It isa depleted circulation. 
Has any one thought to inquire if there is a depleted circulation? 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] intimated a doubt 
of it, but it fell on unheeding ears. This is not surprising. Facts are 
often ignored or taken for granted by even great men. The ancient 
scientific world once wondered why it was that a bucket full of ashes 
held as much water as a bucket without ashes in it. No one tried it 
and it was accepted as true, and attributed to the absorbing power of 
the ashes. So with the Presidential fact. No one tries it and it is ac- 
cepted by the absorbing gullibility of the interested, the ignorant, and 
the thoughtless, 

We nodoubtall remember the celebrated problem submitted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin to the scientists of Europe, why it was that a 5-pound 
fish put in a bucket brimſul of water would not make the water flow 
over. That was au awful question to the scientists of Europe; fully 
as awful as the President's situation ” istousto-day. They thought 
about it; they meditated about it; they wrangled about it. They at 
last got into quarrels about it, and angry disputes spread all over the 
country. The University of Paris took it up and hurled it across the 
Channel to London. London hurled it back again; and all Europe en- 
gaged in the fiery dispute until some fellow with a Yankee turn tried 
it and found that the water sloshed over on every side. 

Now, sir, that is the case with this depleted circulation. There is 
not one word of truth in it. Now, mark you, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, until you deny the fact I am about toshow, roar no more about 
the danger of the situation.“ I hold in my hand a statement of 
the circulation of this country from July 1, 1881, showing a steady in- 
crease up to 1885. From 1885 to 1886 there was decrease but only of 
$27,000,000. From thence to July, 1887, there was the magnificent 
spring and advance of $185,000,000. Not a very alarming situation ! 
Allowing, sir, for the addition by reason of deposits in the national 
banks by the Administration, there was an increase of the circulation 
of over $45,000,000 from July, 1886, to July, 1887. 8 

The following table will show the amount of the circulation and the 
- yearly increase: : 


July 1. 1878. $770, 211, 448 
July 1, L379... 802, 247, 256 
July 1, 1880. 972, 040, 739 
July 1.1881. 1, 117, 594, 829 
July 1, 1882... 1, 176, 441, 683 
July 1, 18. 1, 231, 126, 497 
July 1, 1984 1, 238, 669, 375 
July 1, 1885, 1, 269, 615, 396 
July 1, 1836, 1, 241, 813, 607 
July 1, 1887. 1, 326, 748, 747 
SOR ORT YH, ec ex 1, 395, 786, 698 


It will be seen that from July, 1887, to January, 1888, the increase in 
the circulation was $68,920,119. At the time the President's predic- 
tion was made, and while the country was waiting in alarmed ex- 
pectation for bankruptcy and catastrophe from a depleted circulation 
the circulation increased over $68,000,000. Presidential predictions 
ought to be in disfavor. It is very certain if money is flowiug into the 
Treasury through the custom-house, money is also flowing into the cir- 
culation through the custom-honse, or from some source; I do not 
care from where. It is only the situation I am stating and the alarm 
of it. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this disposes of the condition“ as a terror. 
The other form of it, the surplus, I have also disposed of for Republi- 
cans, at least, if they are sincere. There is no reason to apprehend 
danger from either surplus or ‘‘condition,’’ and no reason to be hurried 
by either into disproportioned thought or act. 

In conclusion, sir, I am sorry— sincerely sorry—that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] offered his amendment. I think it isa 
blunder. Better judgments than mine think it isa blunder. It as- 
similates by eminent Republican authority the bounty system to the 
protective system, or it will be claimed to do so. It mars the fair 
evenness of Republican policy—a policy only honorable when uni- 
versal; a policy only respectable when universal; a policy which be- 
comes contemptible when used to build up some industries and de- 
stroy others. I hope the amendment, therefore, will not receive even 
the gentleman’s own vote. If it should receive any substantial Ke- 
publican vote I should go from this House to-day disappointed in my 
party, disappointed in its sincerity, disappointed in its sincerity in the 
belief it has always affirmed that the principle of protection must be 
universal and is as beneficent as universal. As we have affirmed this, 
let us adhere to it. Let us leave to the Democrats the bad distinction 
of personal and local politics, Let us declare impersonal and universal 
principles, and believe me, gentlemen, we shall succeed—better than 
that, we shall deserve to succeed. [Applause. ] 
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The Tariff, 


The tariff question is the labor question, 

Free raw materials, 

The effect of protection on the production of domestic salt. 
Free foreign salt means dear salt for the consumer, 


SPEECH 


`~ 


HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 17, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (II. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The President of the United States, in his remark- 
able message to the Fiftieth Congress, in which he treats but one topic 
as worthy of his consideration and which he confines entirely to a dis- 
cussion of revenue and the means of its collection, very wisely observes 
that— 

Our n ydw 
Wes Eae oran bade ms Roms will ot be improved by dwelling upon 

It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory. 

I agree with the President, with a modification, 
and a theory. 

The condition is that in the United States exists a state of prosperity 
and progress wholly unknown in other lands. That here labor is more 
fully employed at more remunerative wages; that here the condition 
of the laboring class is more comfortable and more advanced; that cap- 
ital is better invested at a more profitable return, and that all the ma- 
chinery of social and political order moves with tess friction than in 
any of the older countries of the world. No ible question of leg- 
islation could moreseriously affect this condition“ than the theory, 
of which this bill is the embodiment. 

It is a theory which proposes to substitute national dependence for 
national independence; to substitute the productions of foreign labor 
for the handicraft of the American workingman; to substitute a dis- 
tant, foreign, and uncertain market for a near, domestic, and stable 
market. 

In considering the question of the tariff, and whether it shall bead- 
justed ‘‘ for revenue only,” or for the purpose of revenue and protec- 
tion, it is quite impossible to separate it from the question of labor; and, 
in its ultimate analysis, the tariff question is the labor question. 

That we shall always require as a nation a large and ever-increasing 
revenue is certain. That such revenue will continue, in the foture as 
in the past, to be most largely derived from duties upon imports, from 
a tariff,“ seems to be equally certain. 


It is a condition 
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The question is not, therefore, between a tariff and no tariff—that 
is settled. Nor is it mainly’a question between high tariff and low 
tariff. There will always be high duties and low duties. Nor is ita 
question of a tariff for revenue. The total amount of revenue to be 
raised should be sufficient to meet all the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, whether for the funded debt, pensions, internal improvements, 
or current expenses, and also to maintain an adequate fund for the re- 
demption of all its demand obligations and certificates. 

While we shall always require a tariff it will not affect all imports. 
There should always be, and will always be, a list of non-dutiable arti- 
eles, or what is more commonly known as a ‘‘free-list.’’ The first 
question that presents itself in this connection is the division of im- 
ports into dutiable and non-dutiable; and here the consideration of the 
labor question begins. 

To my mind the main consideration that should govern in the ar- 
rangement of a tariff, as between dutiableand non-dutiable, or between 
high duties and low duties, is the creation of an adequate demand for 
American labor, and as a consequence, the creation of adequate wages 
for the working men and women of America. 

In using this expression, the working men and women,“ I do not 
mean, Mr. Chairman, to raise any class distinction between the working 
class and the employer class,” or the capitalist class.“ I think that 
the less we have of these distinctions the better it will be for the Amer- 
ican Republic. Such distinctions smell too much of the aristocratic 
and feudal systems of the Old World, and are neither to be imitated or 
tolerated on our free American soil. If such distinctions already exist, 
it is one of the highest duties of American statesmen to see that in so 
far as legislation can do it, all such lines are blotted out. 

I mean by the working men and women of America all who gain their 
living by their work from year to year, whether that work is strictly 
manual, or partly manual and partly intellectual, or strictly the labor 
of the brain, like teaching, or literature, or invention, A laborer is a 
laborer whether he works with brain or hand, and I know of no law, 
either God-ordained or man-created that makes one kind of labor more 
honorable than the other or more worthy of our protection and recog- 
nition. 

One may be more potent and more far-reaching than the other, and 
so more valuable to the world. 

The brain work of a Watt or a Fulton may equal in productive power 
the handicraft of millions of common manual laborers. 

Brain work always creates hand work. It is impossible to create a 
new demand for manual labor without at the same time creating a new 
demand for the use of capital, and for all the concomitants of a new in- 
dustry, and a new industry always creates a new demand for every 
kind of labor. Wherever men are to be employed, there will be em- 
ployers, superintendents, book-keepers, foremen, and laborers; there, 
too, will be work for farmersand gardeners to supply food, and artisans 
of all kinds to supply shelter and clothing. 

Thus one field of employment creates and multiplies other fields of 
employment, and a new industrial system arises. 

New industries are a boon to every form of labor. Now, in thead- 
justment of the dutiable and non-dutiable commodities it should be a 
paramount consideration to foster and create as many new industries 
as possible, which shall give new employments to American workers. 

When, therefore, we find an article which is not and can not be pro- 
duced in this country, and the production of which in this country 
can not be fostered or stimulated to an extent somewhat approximat- 
ing the demand by any amount of tariff, that article should be put 
upon the free-list, because it can create no labor; unless, being an ar- 
ticle of luxury only, it be put upon the dutiable list for revenue only. 

No protective tariff upon such articles can give increased employ- 
ment to labor, or create new industries or make the import duty any- 
thing but a tax. Upon all such articles a tariff is a tax. 

In this class would come tea, coffee, spices, and many raw materials 
for manufactures which can not be produced in this country, but which 
employ a large amount of labor in their preparation and fabrication 

‘or use. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that we ought not to go 
abroad for any article which, having regard to the general good of the 
greatest number, can be equally well produced at home, and the founda- 
tion of this proposition is the necessity of affording work for American 
workers. The workers are always the greatest number, and their in- 
terests are entitled to first consideration. 

The Jaw of supply and demand is the law of gravitation in the in- 
dustrial world, and the reward of Jabor will depend upon the demand 
for labor. While this is true at all times and everywhere, it is 
cially important at the present time, when there is a surplus of labor 
seeking employment in this country. We are passing through a critical 
and trying period in the history of our industrial system. The great 
difficulty arises from the fact that under the existing conditions of our 
ne civilization the supply of days’ work is largely in excess of the 

emand. 

This comes about from various causes, but more especially from 
four, all of which have arisen to magnitude within a single generation. 
These are, first, the great incrpase in labor-saving machinery; second, 
the application of steam to transportation and manufactures; third, 


the use of electricity in the transmission of intelligence, and fourth, 
and greatest of all, the abnormal growth of our industrial population 
through immigration. 

While, therefore, a given amount of production or transportation 
can be accomplished with a third or a quarter of the living hands that 
would have been requisite fifty years ago, and for that reason the de- 
mand has greatly diminished pro rata, at the same time the supply of 
labor has increased in an unnatural ratio, and a double divergence has 
taken place. 

To aggravate this evil, during the period of recuperation following 
the civil war a false and hurtful policy was pursued. Instead of dis- 
couraging this abnormal influx of the laboring class, we made efforts 
to increase and stimulate it. 

Many of our States sent abroad emigration commissioners to entice 
and persuade immigrants from almost every country of Europe. 

This immigration at another time or under other circumstances might 
have been a very desirable addition to our population, but coming as it 
did at the very time when the introduction of machinery, steam trans- 
portation, and electricity were making such gigantic inroads upon the 
demand for labor, it only added to the dislocation of our industrial 
system. F 

This heterogeneousand multitudinousimmigration wasalmost wholly 
from the laboring class. They brought with them no wealth but their 
boundless brawn and prolific progeny. They brought with them the 
greatest possible supply of day’s work and the least possible demand 
therefor. 

I suppose that there are to-day in the United States not less than 
twelve millions of people who have themselves emigrated or whose im- 
mediate ancestors have emigrated to this country since 1846. 

These, as a rule, have been in the highest degree producers and in 
the lowest degree consumers. 

While they offer the maximum of days work in the labor market, 
they require the minimum of days work from the rest of the great in- 
dustrial body. Thus the equilibrium of production and consumption, 
which constitutes true prosperity, when every man is employed at liv- 
ing wages, when there is neither distress from surplus of unemployed 
labor, nor stagnation from surplus of unemployed capital—this indus- 
trial balance was destroyed and the evil doubly aggravated by the 
simultaneous reduction in demand and increase in supply of labor. 
Therefore men are idle, wages depressed, strikes are common, and so- 
cialism and anarchism flourish. What is wanted are new industries 
for this new labor—more work and not less. Capital is the employer 
of labor. : 

When the supply of days work is in excess of the demand, then labor 
bids against labor and wages go down and capital commands the situa- 
tion. Ifthe demand for days work were in excess of the supply, then 
capital would bid against capital to secure the labor and Jabor would 
command the terms of its employment. 

The evil then is that production—using the word in its largest and 
broadest sense—has outrun consumption; that labor is in excess, and 
something must be done to reduce the dislocation and restore the equi- 
librium. 

The giant Labor, conscious that he is hurt, gropes blindly for the hand 
that has wounded him, not knowing that the injury is self-inflicted. 

Here, as everywhere, the sufferer turns to legislation for relief, as if 
legislation could change the divinely appointed law of supply and de- 
mand or could restore the lost scepter to labor so long as labor must 
solicit capital for employment rather than capital seek labor for its own 
utilization. As the evil has arisen through the disturbance of the in- 
dustrial equilibrium, so the evil must be remedied by the restoration 
of that equilibrium. This can be done in either one of two ways— first 
by increasing the amount of work to he done in our country, or, second, 
by diminishing the supply of workers, or both. 

The second is impracticable, for labor, like everything else, will go 
where it can command the best price, and emigration will not set in 
from this country to Europe until wages, or rather the net savings of 
labor in this country have fallen below the corresponding earnings of 
the like grades of labor in Europe. This, I trust, will never happen. 

We may perhaps mitigate the evil by checking the immigration of 
the most objectionable forms of labor—the Chinese, who do not come 
to us with the intention of becoming citizens nor to build homes, 
but simply to gather what they can and return to their distant coun- 
try; the comparatively degraded laborers of Southern Europe, who are 
closely allied to the Chinese in that they do not come to this country 
to remain, but come under contracts previously made to work fora 
short term of years, with no purpose of becoming American citizens, 
and therefore not coming in families, but rather in herds, to depress 
and disastrously compete with real American laborers, with no inten- 
tion of bearing the burdens as well as to reap the profits of our Ameri- 
can institutions. And to these may be added convict and pauper la- 
borers deported by foreign states—people who have left their country 
for their country’s good. The coming hither of these classes should 
be prohibited entirely. 

We can not afford, nor can our institutions endure, that we should 
be made the dumping-gronnd of the refuse populations of Asis and 
Europe, and especially of the criminal and detective classes, or of pau- 
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rs and ‘‘assisted emigrants,” or the dynamiters and nihilists who 

ve sprung up like rank weeds at the foot of despotic thrones and 
come here to scatter the seeds of social and political disorder and make 
a chaos of our fair and prosperous country. 

But even if we could check or prohibit the ingress of all these classes 
there would still remain an excess, and the problem recurs, how shall 
the most employment and the greatest immunity from distress be as- 
sured to the working people? 

The answer to this is, by the greatest possible diversification of in- 
dustries and by refusing to employ foreign labor to do anything that 
can be as well done by American labor. 

It is, in a certain sense, a crime against American labor to drive any 
industry out of this country that might be developed and fostered here. 

The American system of protection is based upon a few fundamental 
propositions, all of which have relation either directly or remotely to 
the question of the diversification of industries and the more equal 
distribution of wealth by the payment of liberal wages and otherwise. 
These propositions may be stated thus: 

First. That America is of certain natural advantages which 
have tended to create a larger demand for labor, and therefore a greater 
compensation for labor, than exists in the older countries of the world. 

Second. That chief among these are the great extent and cheapness of 
unoccupied lands and the vast extent and variety of natural resources— 
that is, of raw materials—of the mine, forest, field, and water, to sup- 
ply almost every possible want of man. 

Third. That with these great natural resources we possess superior in- 
telligence and inventive faculty among the people to be applied to the 
extracting of the raw materials and their manufacture into articles for 
the use of man. 

In brief, it may be summed up that we have a great, new continent 
to be developed, and a demand for labor correspondingly great, which 
has established a scale of wages in this country far in advance of that 
of the countries with which we have to compete in production. The 
question now is, how shall we maintain the advantage which by the 
law of position and nature we already have? 

That the American laborer is more fortunately circumstanced than 
his competitors in other lands needs no other proof than the vast influx 
of immigration, to which Ihave already alluded. Of course this tends 
constantly to equalize population, work, and wages, and unless we 
guard what we already have, those who come after us will witness, in 
the coming century, that such an equilibrium will have to be estab- 
lished between our people and the people of Europe in the matters of 
work, wages, and wealth; that we shall have lost all the advantage 
that nature gave us, and men will be just as likely to emigrate from 
America to Europe as from Europe to America. 

How shall this loss be prevented? 

First. By the conservation of the public domain for the people. 

Heretofore we have acted as though there were literally no end to 
our public lands. We have given them away with utter prodigality. 
We have made it so easy to acquire lands that almost any one could 
acquire almost any amount. We must reverse this policy. 

1. Prohibit by law the acquisition of public lands by aliens. 

2. Prohibitevery form of acquisition of public lands adapted to agri- 
culture, except by actual settlement. 

3. Increase the minimum price at which lands can be taken for cash 
to something near their actual value. 

4. Limit the amount which any one person can take from the public 
domain, by purchase, to a reasonable amount. 

5. At once forfeit and return to the public domain every acre of land 
granted by the United States in aid of railroads and other public works, 
which have not been earned in good faith, in accordance with the terms 
of the grant. This will make a good beginning toward a new land 

licy. 

l We must develop and utilize our own raw materials in pref- 
erence to using the raw materials of other countries. And here, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to direct attention to the matter of ‘‘free raw ma- 
terial.“ 

The President, in the message already referred to, holds the follow- 
ing in regard to raw material: 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used in manu- 
factures or its free importation is of course an important factor in any effort 
to reduce the price of these necessaries; it would not only relieve them from the 
increased cost caused by the tariff on such material, but the manufactured 
product being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now laid upon such prod- 
uctas compensation to our man turers for the present price of raw material 
could be TESE e tt Fawr nin Such reduction or free importation would serve 
beside to largely uce the revenue. Itisnotapparent how such a change can 
have any injurious effect upon our manufactures, On the contrary, it would 


— 1 1 to give them a better chance in foreign markets with the manufacturers 
of other countries who cheapen their wares by free material. 


So ‘‘ free raw material“ is to be the panacea of our commercial and 
industrial ills. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent in part a State that lives 
by the production of raw materials. 

In the production of iron and copper ore, lumber, and salt, Michigan 

eads all the States, and in wool and wheat is among the foremost. 

Of her two million population more than one-half are engaged either 

directly in the production of the so-called raw material or in the trans- 
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portation and distribution of such materials, or in supplying and caring 
for those who are so engaged. Without these industries the greater 
part of her population would be left without employment. 

These vast industries have grown up under a system directly intended 
and calculated to develop and foster them, and to reverse which would 
threaten with bankruptcy this great and prosperous Commonwealth. 

Upon a former occasion I called the attention of the House to the fact 
that there is nothing more delusive and misleading than the free-trade 
idea of raw material. There is no raw material but Mother Earth. 
All other so-called raw material is simply embodied labor. Lumber 
and salt are classed by the advocates of free trade as raw materials, 
With reference to the use to be made of them they are crude materials, 
but with reference to their present condition their whole value is in the 
labor that has produced them. 

I desire to illustrate this with an actual example. The entire sec- 
tion of Michigan in which I reside is underlaid, at a depth of about 
2,000 feet, with a deposit of rock salt about 40 feet in thickness, It 
is undoubtedly the same deposit that is reached at a much less depth 
on the St. Clair River and at Goderich, in Canada. I think it fairly 
certain that a large portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan is un- 
derlaid with this rich and valuable saline deposit. And yet it adds no 
appreciable amount to the value or price of the acreage of the surface, 

Men buy and sell thousands of acres of this surface land, which car- 
ries with it all the underlying deposits, without so much as a thought 
of the millions upon millions of tons of salt that they are buying and 
paling: It has no greater value than if it were ordinary clay or loam 
or sand. 

But labor comes and prepares to reach and utilize this buried wealth. 
Tt gets out the lumber fora drill-house and erects it, and furnishes it 
with the necessary tools for piercing to the salt. Labor constructs 
engines and implements for drilling; labor reaches down through the 
superincumbent rock till it finds the crystalline deposit; labor takes 
the crude ore from the mine from which the pipe is made through 
which the brine is raised; labor constructs the salt block in which 
the brine is evaporated; labor lifts the crystallized salt from the vats 
and places it in the barrels which labor has constructed; and then it 
is ready for labor to transport it to the market, and every cent of its 
value is the representative of just so much embodied labor. And yet 
we are told that it is ‘‘raw material.” 

It may be said that the plant represents a large amount of capital 
invested. But that capital only represents a certain number of days’ 
work, 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated by Hon. George Hill, our State salt 
inspector, that this industry in the State of Michigan affords employ- 
ment to from fifteen to eighteen thousand people and gives a living to 
not less than 60,000 people. Our annual output is now more than 
4,000,000 barrels or upwards of 20,000,000 bushels of salt. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to know, if the labor employed in the production of 
Louisiana sugar and Alabama rice and Kentucky tobacco are worthy 
of the fostering care of the Government, why is not the Jabor engaged 
in the production of Michigan salt equally worthy ? 

It is no more a necessary of life than sugar. Its consumption is less. 
‘There can be no monopoly in salt. It is the most abundant raw ma- 
terial (in its native deposits) that the earth affords. Kansas has salt 
enough to feed the world for a hundred years. Louisiana has literal 
mourtains of it. Texas, Utah, and California have unlimited supplies. 
We have labor and to spare waiting to take it from the matrix of the 
earth and prepare it for the use of man. 

Why shall this labor be driven from its employment and this work 
be given to foreignersand its wages disbursed on foreign shores to Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, and Swedish laborers? 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the industries selected for assassination. 


Salt is selected by this bill for the free-list. That is to say, it is pro- 


posed to bring the labor which is engaged in the production of this 
article upon American soil into directand unprotected competition with 
the product of the foreign Jabor engaged in its production in other 
lands. 

There can be no cry of free raw material’’ here, for the material 
is so abundant that it is almost as free as air. 

This industry is so interlaced and interlocked with other industries, 
especially lumber, that the destruction of the one would mean to a very 
great extent the destruction of the others. 

The tariff upon foreign salt since 1873 has been 8 cents per 100 pounds 
in bulk and 12 cents per 100 pounds in es. z 

In spite of this protective duty foreign salt to-day has possession of 
fully one-third of the American market, ; 

Then, I ask, if we have this material in such boundless quantity and 
an overplus of labor for its production, how does it happen that English 
salt-makers can drive American salt out of one-third of the American 
market? As the entire value of the salt consists, as I have said, in the 
labor embodied in it, it becomes a question of labor only. 

The cheapest labor will make the cheapest salt. The number of days’ 
work embodied in the imported salt will be just so many subtracted 


from the days’ work to be performed by American workingmen, and 


consequently just so much deducted from the wages to be paid them. 
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, _ That we may see just what that means I append the following table 
showing the importation of salt by decades since 1830: 


Imported satt. 
Price at 
Year. Bushels, portof 
0 departure. 
Cents. 
1830 5, 574,046 12.504 
1840 8,183, 203 12. 409 
1850. 11, 224, 185 11.023 
1860... y 227 10.154 
1870... 13, 340, 258 10.816 
1880... * 10. 674 
1881... 19,651, 971 11.08 


I also append the following table, showing the importation of salt, 
‘by years, sines 1863, with the price per bushel at point of shipment: 


Foreign salt imported into the United States. 


ice, per 
Number of k 
Aoun enning Janez bushels. |atpointof 
voice. 
Cents. 
10,800, 189 -0945 
8, 126,565 10.00 
7, 319, 092 10. 86 
11,411, 780 09.58 
8. 534. 268 11.94 
11,134, 495 12.42 
10,574, 494 11.99 
13, 840, 258 10.81 
11.388. 440 11.01 
11,032, 226 11,01 
July, 1873 (one month). —— —ů— ana TEIT ll ARE pees 


Tariff, 18 cents per 100 pounds in bulk, 24 cents in packages. 


In this connection I desire to call attention to the relation of the 
-a riff to the price of salt. 

In 1866 the home price of salt was $1.80 per barrel. In 1873, with- 
‘out any change in the tariff, and by force of home competition alone, 
the price had fallen to $1.37 per barrel, although the price of foreign 
salt at point of invoice had actually increased. Without a tariff ad- 
justed to protection of our own industry this development of the home 
competition would have been absolutely impossible, and we would have 
been dependent entirely upon our commercial rivals for this prime ne- 
cessity of life, and they would have fixed the price. 

In 1873, August 1, the tariff was changed on salt in bulk from 18 
cents per 100 pounds to 8 cents per hundred. 

The following table exhibits the amount imported each year from 
1873 to 1882, the price at point of shipment, the duty, and the price at 


. ‘Saginaw. 
Foreign salt imported into the United States. 


Years ending June 30— Quantity. | at 8 at Sagi- 
voice. | Mich. 
Cenis. Cents. 
1873 (eleven months) 13.06 27.4 
1874. 14.09 23.8 
1875 12. 26 22.0 
1876. 11. 45 21.0 
1877 10.31 17.0 
1878. 10.62 17.0 
1879. 10. 97 20. 4 
1880 10.67 13.0 
1881. 10. 63 16.0 
II. os 14.0 
Tariff 8 cents per 100 pounds, or 4. 48 cents per bushel. 
For purpose of ready comparison I offer the following: 
Table of salt produced in the United States. 
Year, i | Average 
‘ear. Quantity. | price. 
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Average price of salt in bulk at Saginaw, Mich., in 1883, $3.15 per net ton, 44 
cents per barrel, 8.8 cents per bushel. À 

English salt in bulk at works near Liverpool in 1885, $1.22 per net ton, about 
3} cents per bushel. 

3 Island salt, in bulk at island, in 1855, $2.20 per ton, about 6 cents per 

At the beginning of this period the price of foreign salt at point of 
shipment was 13.06 cents; duty, 4.48 cents; total, 17.54 cents. Home 
price 27.20 cents. At the end of this period we find the price at point 
of shipment 11.08 cents; duty, 4.48 cents; total, 15.56 cents. Home 
price, as result of domestic competition, 14 cents. Reduction to con- 
sumer, as result of home competition, 132 cents per bushel. 

A-comparison of this table with the last one will show that the re- 
duction of tariff in 1873 from 18 eents per hundred in bulk to 8 cents 
per hundred made very little difference in the home price of salt, and 
actually increased the price of foreign salt at the point of invoice. 

The average price of foreign salt at point of invoice for the five years 
prior to July, 1873, was 11.45 per bushel. The average price at same 
point for the five years following was 12.23. 

Without any change of duty the average price per bushel for five 
years, from 1873 to 1877, was 22.24 cents; for the five years from 1878 
to 1882 it was 16.20 cents. 

At the end of the ten years from 1873 to 1882, with no change in the 
duty, the home price at Saginaw was within four-tenths of a cent of the 
foreign invoice price at point of shipmentat the beginning of the ten years. 

In order that we may see how little the rate of duty has had to do 
with the price of salt to the consumer I append the following table, 
showing the rate of duty from 1807 to 1886: 


Duty on salt 1807 to 1861. 


Remarks. 


3 Free. 
1818—1520.... = 


8 
2.43 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
1.58 | 15 per cent. ad valorem, 


— b 
Duty per 100 
Duty per bushel. pounds, a. 4 
of os 
23 | 23 
Bulk. | Package. | Bulk. | Package. z3 x 
| Cenis. Cents, | nis. 
12 1 
18 p — 1 
18 2461.80 36 
18 24 1.77 35} 
18 24 1.85 37 
18 24 1.58 312 
18 24 1.58 20 
18 2i 1.32 29) 
18 24 1.46 29 
18 24 1.46 29 
Under tariff of 1873-1887. 
bushel, | Duty per 10 38 |35 
Duty per 1. . —— 22 
225 322 
38 
Bulk. | Package. z = a2 


$ 
: 


4.48 6.12 8 12 

4.48 6.12 8 12 

4.48 6.12 8 12 22 

4.48 6.12 8 12 21 

4.48 6.12 8 12 17 

4.48 6.12 8 12 17 

4.48 6.32 8 2 203 
4.48 6.12 8 12 13 

4.48 6.12 8 12 16} 
4.48 6.12 8 12 14 

4.48 6.12 8 12 16} 
4.48 6.12 8 12 15 

4.48 6.12 8 12 11 

4.48 6.12 8 12 12 

4.48 6.12 8 u 


The bulk price of salt at Saginaw during 1887 has been $2.75 to $3.15 per ton, 
or 6.8 to 7.9 cents per bushel, 

An inspection of these tables will show that under the tariff of 1866- 
1873, with the duty at 18 cents and 24 cents, the price of salt fell from 
36 cents to 294 cents per bushel, at which latter price it stood at the 
time of the change of the duty. 
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In 1873 the duty was reduced to 8 cents and 12 cents respectively, 
being less than one-half the ſormer rate, and at the end of the year the 
price remained at 272, and without further change in the duty between 
1873 and 1887 the price steadily fell from 272 cents to 14 cents in 1885. 
and about 8 cents in 1837. 

Such has been the force of domestic competition that in 1885 and 
1886 bulk salt at Saginaw was less than 9 ceuts per bushel, or 45 cents 
for a barrel of 280 pounds. 

y 3 PRODUCTION OF SALT IN MICHIGAN. 

To show the extent to which the industry has grown in the State of 
Michigan under the system of protection I here append the following 
tables. ` The manufacture of salt in Michigan commenced in East Sagi- 
naw in 1860. The quantity produced previous to the inspection law 
was: 


Years. Barrels. Years, | Barrels, 
4,000 || 1866 (ungraded) ... z | 407,077 
125,000 || 1867 (ungraded 474,721 
243,000 || 1868 (ungraded) ... — , 690 
529, 078 Total (ungraded) .. 3,282, 117 


The following table shows the amount of salt inspected in Michigan 
since 1869, the first year of the establishment of the State salt inspec- 
tion: 


Years, | 


Years, 


PPPPRPRS 
8 


Total amount to date. 41,322,895 


It will be seen, therefore, that home competition and not tariff is 
the great regulator of the price of salt. 

From a careful examination of statistics we find that the total con- 
sumption of salt in the United States in 1885 was as follows: 


Imported from foreign countries . ... .. . . v 3. 298. 994 
Produced in Michigan ee 


Dre scene tournait donnees 9, 999, 297 

If we estimate the population of the United States in 1885 at 56,- 
000,000 the average consumption of salt would be 50 pounds per cap- 
ita. If we estimate the population at 60,000,000 the consumption of 
salt would average 46} pounds per capita. At the latter figure 1 bar- 
rel of salt of 280 pounds would exactly supply a family of six persons 
with all the salt they consume, directly and indirectly, in a year. 

As the duty is 8 cents per hundred pounds the entire duty on a bar- 
rel of salt is 22.4 cents. If this entire duty were a tax upon the con- 
sumer it would amount to 3.4 cents pér capita per year. But as less 
than one-third of the salt consumed is imported, the duty would in no 
case constitute a tax to more than one-third of that amount, or about 
1 cent per capita a year, or about 7 cents per year for a family of six 

ns- about the price of a glass of beer or a poor cigar. 

And this is the awful tax under which the American farmer groans, 
and to escape which he is adjured to rise up and put salt on the free- 
list, and crush this terrible monopoly. 

To corroborate the view which I have taken on the effect of the duty 
on the price of salt I here quote from a statement of Hon. John L. 
Hayes, late chairman of the Tariff Commission of 1883. 

It is said that the cost of salt to the consumer will be diminished by free trade 


orreduction. This is contradicted by American experience. In 1807 the duty 
of 20 cents a bushel which had before been im was repealed, and salt was 


drawn, the pics of ſorei 

being as high as $2 per bushel, When the war of 1812 arrived the foreign sup- 

ly from England and her colonies was cut off. We had to depend upon the 

ew establishments of our own which had not been driven out of business by 

_ foreign rivalry; and it is recorded as a historical fact that “salt was sold in 
quantities in more than one of our States at $ per bushel.” 

While writing this article we were informed by a merchant of Portsmouth, 
N. II., that a cargo of salt was held in that town during the war of 1812 by specu- 
lators, though not actually sold, at $8 per bushel. 

In 1872 Congress reduced the duty on salt in bags from 24cents per 100 pounds 
to 12 cents, and on salt in bulk from 18 cents per 100 pounds to § cents, that is, 
reduced the duty more than one-half. What was the result? The foreign pro- 
ducers put np the price immediately, and in forty-seven months after the re- 
duction of the duty took effect the average increase in the foreign invoice value 
amounted to over 8 cents per 100 pounds, or to more than two-thirds of the duty 
taken off; and the expected benefit of reduction, instead of inuring to our con- 
sumers. went into the pockets of foreign manufacturers of salt. 

The rise of prices attracted attention everywhere in this country; and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, in a report upon this subject in 1873. declared: 


5 . 


“The reduction of duty on foreign salt has not had that effect upon the price of 
salt that was anticipated by those who advocated its 8 The cost of both 
ground and fine salt is higher than it was before the duty was reduced.” 

These facts establish what the American salt producers maintain, that any 
legislation which would break the growing force of the American competition 
against the foreigner would be sure to strengthen the foreigner and enable him 
to exact higher prices, and that the tendency to cheaper salt, now in operation, 
can be sustained only by maintaining those circumstances which strengthen 
the power of American competition. 

There are at present in operation in Michigan 142 salt blocks, with 
a capacity of 5,265,000 barrels per year. 

The question now is, can this great industry survive under frec trade 
in salt? 

As I have said, foreign salt already has full possession of one-third of 
our entire market, and the cost of freights, added to the duty, prevents 
it from takisg possession of the whole. { 

The figures will easily decide the question. These figures were ob- 
tained during this session from a Baltimore salt importer: 


Liverpool common salt, at works... ... . . ... 


Expense to Live l and put on board vessel. 1 
Freight to Atlantic seaboard United States .. . . . . .. $1.49 to 1. 
Cost, Jess duty in port. . . . ä . 5 3.25 


Michigan salt at works per ton. . 
Railroad freight from works to seaboard 


Cost of Michigan (common) salt at seaboard. . . . 3 6.6 to 7.25 

Advantage of English common salt over Michigan common salt at sea- 
board free Of duty... . 3 

Deduct duty (8 cents per 100 pounds) . 

Advantage of forcign salt with duty paid, per ton. . . Ss 


Which gives English salt control of the market as far inland as $1.61 
will carry it at the present time. 

Take off the duty of $1.79 per ton and you add a belt of territory to 
the supremacy of foreign salt as broad as a freight rate of $1.79 per 
ton will carry it. 

That takes away fully one-half of all the market that now remains 
to American salt, and the American consumer will not get his salt 1 
cent on a barrel cheaper than he does now. 

The foreigner is going to get the best price he can for his salt, and 
when once domestic salt is driven out, and our works have fallen to 
decay, then look out for high-priced salt. 

From 1857 to 1861 we had practically free trade in salt, and yet in 
1860 the price of salt was 18 cents per bushel, more than twice the 
price to-day. 

We have never had such cheap salt as under the present protective 
tariff. It is a good maxim to let well enough alone. 

Much has been said in condemnation of the rebate on salt used in 
preserving meats and fish for exportation. 

That provision was enacted for the purpose of building up an export 
trade in meats and other products, when we were bending our ener- 
gies to turning the balance of trade in our favor, and preparing for the 
resumption of specie payments. Undoubtedly it had much to do 
with building up our export trade. It was founded upon the idea that 
English salt was much better for packing and dairy purposes than do- 
mestic salt. But now, when Michigan is producing a dairy salt fully 
equal, if not superior, to the best English salt, there is no reason why 
this rebate should be continued, and its repeal would add greatly to 
the demand for the higher grades of domestic salt. 

My colleague [Mr. TARsNEY] in the course of the debate, spoke as 
if the Saginaw valley was the only salt-producing section of Michigan. 
But within the last five or six years this industry has grown up at 
Manistee and Ludington, on Lake Michigan, until now they are turning 
out nearly a million barrels annually of as good salt as is made any- 
where. 

The passage of this bill may not destroy this industry entirely, but 
it will very greatly curtail its production and leave thousands of peo- 
ple without employment. 

The diamond crystal” salt made by my colleague, Mr. WIITING, 
at St. Clair, under a strictly patented process, and which is a little salt 
monopoly, is no criterion of the ability of common domestic salt to 
compete with the cheaper foreign product. Protection has stimulated 
the manufacture of domestic salt until it has given us the cheapest, 
the most abundant, and the best salt that this country has ever known. 

I have selected this commodity, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
illustration, because, first, it is one of the great staples of my State and 
district; second, because it is a raw material that is composed wholly 
of labor; and third, because the beneficial effects of protection in first 
developing and then cheapening the product are so manifest. 

Mr. Chairman, free salt” is not a new thing in this country. We 
had free salt in 1807, und we had it practically free under the tariff of 
1857; and free salt hus always meant dear salt for the consumer and 
low wages for the workingmen. You may insist i trying the old 
experiment again, but it will not result differently. We have salt 
enough to salt the world. We have the labor to produce it. It is a 
crime against American labor to deprive it of its employment, and it 
isa crime against American nationality to make it dependent upon 
foreign labor. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. Ar Jo HOLMES; 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. HOLMES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the progress of this debate I have been im- 
pressed by the absence of well-founded objections or meritorious criti- 
cism of the policy of protection. 

The champions of free trade aver that we are paying too much for 
our blankets, our clothing, and a large proportion of the articles that 
make up the necessaries of life; also, that the excessive price is caused 
solely by e e While a portion of the people of this country 
may be of that opinion, a majority of them are not, and for twenty-five 
years have not been, so that the issue and the doubt was long ago de- 
cided in favor of protection. In this, reduction in price has always 

8 Lain and steadily accomplished by building up our own in- 
ustries. 

In the hostility of the representatives of the Democratic party to 
Iabor—and they come mostly from the South—they represent their 
constituents, ‘They offer no inducements to labor; it is ill- paid, and 
as a consequence, while many of the colored people move out owing to 
insufficient pay or from intimidation and a denial of political rights, 
few Northern or foreign laborers seek its borders. 

Where does the ceaseless stream of immigration that comes to our 
shores point upon its arrival? Not to the beautiful valleys of Ten- 
nessee, with its salubrious climate; not to Georgia, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, with their conditions of soil and location almost perfect; but 
rather to the home of the blizzard, to the more inhospitable regions of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Dakota. Capitalists from the North 
and elsewhere have attempted to set in motion the wheels of industry, 
but it is an indisputable fact that forthe honest and poor laboring man 
the great body of the party representing the Mills bill has no induce- 
ments to offer, no encouragement to give. Is it a wonder, then, that 
in its governmental policy it should no more be friendly to labor than 
in its home policy? 

The Democratic party seems to have resolved to make the country 
homogeneous by striking down industries where they flourish so that 
regions that have none may not suffer by comparison. 

And here I wish to point out briefly and analyze the reasons thae 
seem to influence the opponents of a protective policy, not in a spirit 
of derogation, but that we may, if possible, trace the relation of caust 
and effect. 

10 Chairman, I affirm that the desire for free trade is influenced 
mainly— 

First. By indifference to the welfare of the laboring classes. 

Second. Its advocates come largely from portions of the country not 
in the highest degree prosperous. Five-sixths of the supporters of the 
Mills tariff bill come from the Southern States. The curse of slayery 
was upon that region in the memory of the men of this generation, and 
to-day, while the condition of the colored race which forms by far the 
great majority of the laboring class there is better than in slavery, there 
is yet a great gulf between their condition and that of the laboring 
classes of the country elsewhere, both in the wages received and the 
material comforts surrounding them. Could anything better be hoped 
for in view of the utterance of one of the greatest leaders of the South 
that capital should own labor, and whose representative men thirty 
years ago sneered at laboring men of the North as greasy mechanics 
and Northern mudsills? 

When did the Democratic party of the South become the friend ot 
the laboring man, about whom we have heard so much during this de- 
bate? Was it in jealously guarding his right to a free ballot and an 
honest count as a citizen of the Republic? Was it when as a party you 
opposed to the end the passage of the homestead law; or when in the 
Forty-ninth Congress, upon the passage of the labor bills, as in the 
bill to prohibit contracting for convict labor, free-trade Democratic votes 
were the only ones recorded in opposition? 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that free-trade advocates are not usu- 
ally found in the most prosperous sections of the country. It almost 
invariably happens that when an individual, a section, or a nation is 
not p rous a change is sought in existing conditions. Such achange 
may embrace anything from a slight modification to revolution. 

In this desire for change, sir, Ido not allude simply to the reduction 
of the tariff which Republicans and Democrats alike agree is necessary, 
but to the attempt to strike down the standard of wages, to degrade 


labor, and destroy our manufacturing and agricultural prosperity. It 
is all embraced in the difference between protection to American in- 
dustries and a tariff for revenue only.“ Where does the cry for free 
trade emanate from? Is it from the skilled workmen who night and 
day toil by the furnace fires of Pennsylvania? Is it heard from the 
countless spindles, the factories, and workshops of New England? Has 
it been demanded by the Northwest, with its many-handed industries 
and sleepless energy, whose watchword is progress and whose march 
is always forward? No, Mr. Chairman; it is from none of these sources. 

But, my free-trade friends, do you say that the sections of the country 
I have named have advantages that you have not? Let us see. Like 
Pennsylvania you have iron, coal, and limestone. For the rocky soil of 
New England you have alluvial plains and greatly superior advantages 
in navigable water ways, While the Northwestern agriculturist and 
stock-raiser is locked for a large portion of the year in ice and snow, 
you enjoy a mild and equable climate in which the care of your herds 
is little more in winter than in summer. 

The present Chief Executive is quoted with the statement that Iowa 
is nothing but an agricultural State; without denying that assertion 
now, I want to call attention to the fact that although the act admit- 
ting Iowa into the Union did not take effect until 1846, and long after 
the admission of every other State I shall refer to in this connection, 
yet her development occurred almost wholly since the protective policy 
was adopted, and since the war. 

In 1850 Iowa had 522 manufactures; at the same time Georgia had 
1,522; Mississippi, 947; Louisiana, 1,008. In 1880 the manufactures 
of Iowa numbered 6,921; Georgia, 3,593; Mississippi, 1,479; Louisiana, 
1,553. So that Iowa in 1850 having less than one-sixth of the manu- 
factures of the three States I have named, yet in 1880 had more than 
all of them combined. 

But I think I hear my free-trade friend say, ‘‘ You do not take into 
account the losses of the war nor how our fortunes were retarded by that 
calamity.” 

On the contrary, I have expressly selected Iowa as a State whose 
practical development began with the close of the war. If the improve- 
ments and manufactures of the South had been totally destroyed (which 
they were not), she would still have commenced the race in 1865 prac- 
tically even with the extreme Northwestern States. 

I am led in part to institute these comparisons because the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and others from time to time have 
dilated with apparent gusto upon the alleged mortgaged indebtedness 
of the individual citizens of Iowa. No reports are rendered of the in- 
dividual indebtedness of the State, nor am I aware of any attempt 
having been made to secure such data at any time. Doubtless it is large 
enough to satisfy the payors. Whatever it may be it will be paid. 

But let us turn from the indefinite to that which is fixed and certain 
and see how the account stands. The Tenth Census shows the follow- 
ing State indebtedness by the States named in 1880: 


uisia 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina 
E 
Virginia 


The apparent small indebtedness of Iowa was due to the school- ſund 
of the State, on which by law only the interest was payable, and which 
would doubtless have been paid long prior to that time could it have 
been accepted. The Republican party has controlled the State gov- 
ernment for the last twenty-five years without any interlude of Demo- 
cratic reforms and mistakes. The State of Iowa never scaled or re- 
pudiated her indebtedness. I wish that encomium could be pronounced 
on all the States of this Union. I commend this showing to the friends 
of the opposition, and when they have extinguished their millions of 
indebtedness by absolute payment Iowa may accept commiseration if 
not advice. 

In 1880 the population of the five States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi, and North Carolina, was 4,865,870; that of Iowa at 
the same time was 1,624,615. Yet the aggregate wages paid that year 
by the five States first mentioned was but $8,630,150; during the same 
period Iowa paid in wages $9,725,962. The number of hands employed 
during that time by the group of States referred to was 43,016, while 
Iowa employed 28,372. 

From the data given it is plain that if one Northwestern State, which 
is but a fair sample of the rest, pays over a million dollars more 
annum to 28,000-odd wage-workers than five of the older Southern 
States pay to 43,000, then there must exist among those States an in- 
difference to labor shown in the failure to pay it just or adequate wages 
and which are easily doubled in other parts of the Union under no 
more favorable conditions. 

Another unavoidable conclusion in this connection is that no people 
with a moderate valuation in property can be prosperous with but 
43,016 wage-workers in a population of nearly 5,000,000 people, most 
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of whom are alleged to be poor. 
resources that we are asked to pass the Blair bill. 

If I were to show that my Congressional district in 1880 raised more 
Irish potatoes by 150,000 bushels than the four States of Sonth Car- 
olina, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, you might reply that that crop 
was not an especial product of those States. Of orchard products, 
however, in which the Southern States might be supposad to excel 
with their superior climate and advantages, Iowa produced in 1880 
more than four times as much as Alabama. So that the matter of pe- 
culiar adaptation in the products named, as well ås in others, does not 
seem to govern. What I should emphasize in this connection is that 
these Democratic States, which I have already charged as being un- 
friendly to labor, and whose industries are in n dilapidated condition, 
do not improve their opportunities and are not willing that other sec- 
tions of the country which do should thrive and enjoy the protection 
that their industry has merited. 


Democrats complain that protection is the principal cause of their | 1880 


troubles; on the contrary, legislation can not remedy their unfortunate 
condition. When our free-trade friends shall pay labor fair and living 
wages, pay it in cash and not largely in truck, when instead of less 
than 1 per cent. of her population being engaged as wage-workers in 
skilled and unskilled labor, they shall employ 4 or 5 per cent., then 
the new era of the South which we all hope for will come. 

THE PRESENT TARIFF BILL SECTIONAL. 

Staple products of the Northern portion of the Union go to the wall 
A paved beara MARAA AAA, es, Rng toe, 
sawed, saw staves, pickets, i logs, ete., 
are put on the free- list. Now, as a matter of fact, although the South 
has a great deal of timber and lumber material in its forests, which it 
utilizes to buta limited extent, yet it makes little difference to her 
whether timber is protected or not. She has no competitor near her 
southern boundary, and none that can cause her uneasiness. Not 80 
with our Northern frontier, however. An industrious and aggressive 
foreign power, rich in interminable forests that stretch away to the 
frozen ecean, competes with our people for their own market from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Under these cireumstances, therefore, lamber 
hhas been placed on the free-list. 

Flax seed, flax, and linseed-oil, products of the Northwestern’ and 
Middle States largely, have also been put upon the free-list. Iowa, 
which in the number of its linseed-oil mills ranks third among the 
States, will be a considerable sufferer should fhe pending bill become 
alaw. Already a large oil mill in the city of my residence has been 
obliged to go out of business there on account of the unprofitable con- 
dition of the industry, and which will be followed by many others, it 
not all, in the Northwest should this bill become a law. 

The placing of wool upon the free-list is another striking illustration 
of the manner in which this bill has been made up. The monster pe- 
titions from New England, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Colorado, and the great 
Northwest were as dust in the balance. Not one of them was heard 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. The majority of that com- 
mittee alone constructed and formed the present bill. As the bill was 
to be constructed on a sectional basis, it was not deemed necessary to 
even consult once with the minority of the committee respecting its 
provisions; to have done so might have jeopardized its sectional char- 
acter. 

The majority of that committee—composed of the following mem- 
bers, namely: Messrs. MILLS of Texas, MCMILIAN of Tennessee, BRECK- 
INRIDGE of Arkansas, BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, TURNER of Geor- 

ia, WILSON of West Virginia, Scorr of Pennsylvania, and BYNUM of 
j ae agen Pah in its formation the interests that were to be consid- 
ered; six of the eight members are from Southern States. As the 
Mills bill is the production of the majority of the committee alone, it 
is evident that the gentlemen from the South, who composed three- 
fourths of the majority of the committee, could and did dominate its 
«construction. Meanwhile the regions in which are centered the great 
industries that have given the United States pre-eminence among the 
nations were ignored, and they were taken under guardianship by the 
Representatives of States quite guileless of manufacturing industries, 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and the gentle- 
man from Fodina [Mr. Bynum] following the tail of the committee’s 
thand-wagon. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of reducing the duties under the ‘‘rob- 
ber tariff law,’’ important products of the South, like sugar and rice, 
are still protected with a high rate of duty by the Mills bill—much 
higher, indeed, than the average rate of duty on other protected arti- 
cles. Every argument applicable to the justice and peper of pan. 

‘ining a protective duty on and rice is appropriate in a sti 
Seabee does to its ae a eren e flax, and other commodities. 

This championship of free trade was the same in the South in the 
days of slavery as now; at that time certainly it did not arrogate to 
itself the title of defender and protector of free labor; its position ever 
since the abolition of slavery is the same as before. Indeed, I have 
heard Southern gentlemen allege that considering the care of their 
chattels and the expenses and various Josses incident to slavery, the 
labor of the freedmen was now procured at a considerable less cost 
than in the days of the patriarchal institution. 


It is because of this lack of material As illustratin, 


the attitude of the South upon free trade, I here give 


the votes by section of Northern and Southern Representatives under 
the different tariff bills that have been enacted since 1841: 


Northern. Southern, 
Year. 
Protec- | Free Protec- | Free 
trade. tion, trade. 
30 10 69 
56 20 58 
58 2 60 
21 7 21 
48 1 6 
59 15 57 
80 15 75 
61 11 vi 
62 14 87 


U 


I might continue adducing reasons showing the sectional character 
of the pending tariff bill, but the fact is so apparent that extended ar- 
gument is unnecessary. 

TRUSTS. 


The sugar trust and certain ether monopolies have, throngh their 
representatives, been given audience in asemi-informal manner, and, to 
use the language of some gentleman on the committee, matters have 
been talked over by some of the representatives of trusts with mem- 
bers of the committee.” As a memorable coincidence of the sugar 
trusts’ representatives being heard before the committee, and the fact 
that the great body of the people have not been heard, we find a high 
protective duty on sugar; this, notwithstanding the fact that after 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years of experiment it isfar from 
producing any adequate benefits to the people of the country in pro- 
portion to the cost of the duty levied to support it; notwithstanding, 
too, that the gigantic sugar trust and combine have the country by the 
throat and are masters of the price of that commodity. Since last De- 
cember, when the sugar trust went into operation, the price of sugar 
has gone up nearly or quite a cent a pound on the average, which, al- 
though simple apparently, resnlts in an aggregate increase on the sta- 
ple of $30,000,000. 

By the operations of the trust some mills are closed altogether, and 
others are run on a limited capacity, so that there may be only such a 
supply upon the market that the trust can control the price as well as 
the output. It has already appeared in evidence before the committee 
of this House that 2 sugar trust can not be maintained that seeks to 
take in the refineries of both this and Europe. Mr. 
Havemeyer, the head of the sugar trust, has explicitly testified in that 
investigation that his firm could probably succeed and make money if 
sugar were atonce placed upon the free-list, although it is fair tosay that 
he affects to doubt whether other firms in that business could do so; but 
certainly the art of successfully eonducting this business in the United 
States can not, it is reasonable to suppose, be confined to onefirm. It 
is charged, and I think successfully shown, in the investigations before 
this Congressional committee, that the sugar trust has already in its 
brief existence controlled, and can in the future control, the price of 
raw sugar brought here from abroad for refining purposes; while the 
average duty is high enough upon refined imported sugar to protect the 
trust and leave it a handsome margin. ‘This trust has refused to an- 
swer interrogatories propounded to it by the duly appointed committee 
authorized by this House to investigate it. 

No contempt proceedings were instituted against the gentleman who 
declined to testify, which renders it quite conclusive that the organ- 
ization is already above the law. In view of all these facts, it was em- 
inently proper and consistent that the Democratic party should be de- 
termined to maintain a high import duty on sugar and thus aid and 
foster the trust that has and will put so many millions into its pocket 
at the expense of the American people. More trusts, by several hun- 
dred per cent., have been organized and placed upon a successful basis, 
and corporations and monopolies of all kinds seem to have acquired 
a firmer grip upon the Democratic party in its three years’ administra- 
tion of public affairs than in a quarter of a century of Republicanrule. 

Y SUGAR. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us examine sugar with reference to this bill, 
and which may appropriately be termed, if such a comparison is pos- 
sible, aco nding industry in the South. Louisiana is the only 
State in the Union that produces sugar to any considerable extent. In 
186102 the sugar product of that State was 459,419 hegsheads, while 
in 1886—67 there were produced but 145,986 hogsheads, or little more 
than one-fourth as much, showing that the ind is not advancing 
with others in the country, and that there is little lopment to be 
e from it in Louisiana. One great object in the protective 
policy is to favor inđustries until they are developed and can sustain 
themselves; to that end they Seni 4 show enlargement 5 
during a series of years, yet this is the picture presented by sugar 
planters of Louisiana in their memorial to Congress: 


Notwithstanding the hazard,men already engaged in the business have in 
the last few years invested large amounts of capital in plantation improve- 
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ments, Yet no sugar property in the State will bring one-half the cost of its 
buildings and machinery. 

Plantations that make annual crops of $100,000 to $150,000 will not sell for one- 
half the value of the yearly product. This abnormal condition of affairs is not 
because sugar-planting is unprofitable, for the contrary is the case; but it is be- 
cause capital is afraid of the tariff menace and unwilling to invest in plantation 


roperty on any terms. One of the surest methods of developing the sugar in- 


ustry would be the establishment of central factories and the cultivation of 
cane on the -farm system. But the capital necessary for this purpose can 
not be secured so long as the threat of a reduction of duties hangs suspended 
like the sword of Damocles above the sugar industries, 


Again say the planters: 

Capital is timid. The riches of the East seck investment in the bleak regions 
of Dakota and in the alkali deserts of Arizona. Capital pierces mountains and 
digs down into the bowels of the earth. It wars with the clements and con- 
quers nature, content with a small interest as the price of victory. 

Is anything stronger needed to enforce my statement? These gen- 
tlemen teli us this condition of affairs exists because capital is afraid 
of the tariff menace.” Undoubtedly that is one reason. But is it not 
remarkable that these gentlemen should year after year send a Demo- 
cratic delegation to Congress committed to the free-trade policy of de- 
stroying American industries, and while they slaughter all around 
them demand a high protective tariff on sugar in the interest of Lou- 
isiana? 

On the item of sugar there is collected more import duty than on 
any other commodity save one. The tariff tax on sugar amounts to 
$58,000,000 per annum. This country produces about one-tenth of 
what we consume. This tax is levied on the theory that we are sup- 
porting a home industry; but where such an industry steadily declines 
and the people are called upon to put their hands in their pockets and 
pay out $52,000,000 annually to encourage it, besides paying for all 
their sugar, the Democratic seems to think it has found the 
proper industry to protect. One hundred and sixty years ago the 
growing of sugar cane was commenced in Louisiana, to which State 
zugar- cane growing is almost exclusively confined in the United States. 

In the crop year 1853-754 she produced 495,000,000 pounds. In 
1861-62 her production was 528,321,000 pounds; in 188384, 287,- 
712,230 pounds. 

In the year 1884 85 she produced 211,402,963 pounds, thus showing 
decline in the industry of about 50 per cent. between the crop years 
of 185354 and 188485. In the crop year 1883 84 that State had in 
cultivation 172,420 acres of cane, while in the crop year 1884-85 she 
had in cultivation but 118,656 acres. Taking the planting of the larg- 
est year even, aud we find the aggregate planting of the State to be no 

greater number of acres than are contained in one ordinary county. 

In 1886 the State of Louisiana produced 286,625,920 pounds of 
sugar. The average specific duty then was 2 cents per pound. The 
United States that year would have received as duty for the importa- 
tion of the same number of pounds of sugar $5,732,518. Therefore in 
order to give Louisiana $5,732,518 worth of enco ent we paid to 
the importers of foreign sugar $58,000,000. No such costly experi- 
ment in favor of protection has been known in the history of the 
country, none that has proved so stupendous a failure considering the 
amount expended upon and the encouragement given to it. Estimat- 
ing the cost of this sugar at 3 cents a pound for the same year, which 
is of course beyond the cost of foreign sugars, we find the cost of the 
crop to be $8,598,777. 

vidently, in view of the failure that has attended the culture of the 

gU; e in Louisiana, it would be more economical to maintain that 
industry in the Parthenon at the publicexpense. In other words, to 
pay annually the amount of three-quarters of a million nearly thatthe 
tate would be benefited by the tariff, and let it go out of business, 
saving thereby to the people of the United States $52,000,000 yearly. 

So long as there is improvement in any of our industries, or hope for 
improvement, they should be protected by the fostering hand of the 
Government; that has always been the policy of the Republican party. 
The reverse has been the policy of the Democratic party, save where 
the industry has been in Democratic hands or such a policy has been 
necessary to Democratic success. 

Yet, in view of all these facts, and in spite of the clamor of free- 
traders against the ‘‘ robber tariff,” as they are pleased to term it, not- 
withstanding their outery against protection, they propose to still retain 
a high duty on the Democratic products, sugar and rice, while they 
place salt, lumber, flax, wool, and other products of the North and 
West on the free-list, and would undoubtedly haye placed iron in the 
same class but for the fact that a number of Southern States that were 
interested would not consent. 

But gentlemen supporting the Mills bill plead that the war ruined 
the sugar industry, and that it will require a still longer time to achieve 
success, I hardly know what the gentlemen’s idea may be of a reason- 
able time. 

I know that in the twenty-three years elapsing since that time the 
great Northwest has developed from an almost illimitable and unin- 
habitable waste to be the peer of any portion of this grand Republic— 
peer in progress, in patriotism, in education, and more than peer in in- 
dustry. The magic cities that sprang from its plains, the wheels of in- 
dustry that drove its countless manufactories, the wilderness of nature 
exchanged for the garden of civilization, wealth created where none ex- 
isted, agriculture and art supplanting the home of the savage; these 
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are some of the conquests of the West in the {sventy-three years since 
the close of the war. 

If the South had had every vestige of heragricultural advancement 
‘Swept from her soil she would still have been ahead of the West in the 
era that commenced with the close of the war. Let the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber affect to think the West very miserable 
and have with hilarity alluded to the mortgages that cover her agri- 
cultural regions, and have promised great relief if she would bow down 
and worship the Democratic calf. Itis true that with bare hands she 
has rescued the wilderness to civilization, and in so doing she has been 
obliged to mortgage her farms; not only so, but she pays them. With 
no system of peonage in which her laborers can compete with the peas- 
antry of Europe, she, on the contrary, treats them as intelligent free- 
men and pays them the highest wages paid on earth to laboring men. 

For herself she demands no Blair bill, because she mortgaged her 
farms and educated her children, even when she was without money. 
This is the Western idea of the rights of labor, which has been and al- 
ways will be at variance with the practice of the Democratic party 
where that party dominates affairs, 

Sir, I have watched with some interest the course and arguments of 
the distinguished gentlemen from Louisiana, who, while seeking to 
protect their own industries, are busily engaged in trying to wreck 
those of others; in short, are the ardent champions of the Mills bill. 

Said one of the distinguished Representatives from that State [Mr. 
WILKINSON] in his remarks on the pending tariff bill as affecting 
sugar: 

I ssp | confess, Mr. Chairman, that Iam not an impartial judge in this mat- 
ter. I go further and frankly confess that I take more interest in the mainte- 
nance of these duties because under their encouragement so many of my people 
earn their bread than because they give such revenues to the Government, 
That is human nature, and human nature is the same in Louisiana as it is else- 
where. My views may be biased by a regard for the welfare of my people be- 
fore any other considerations; but, sir, before I finish I shall call in the testimony 
of other witnesses whose judgments have not been bi by such reasons as 
mine may have been, 

The gentleman is frank enough to say that he wants sugar excepted 
and protected in the general war on industries, because it assists his 
people to earn their bread; no better reason can he offered by the most 
eminent protectionist. In brief, he has an industry which he thinks 
worth preserving. Now, if he had enough Democratic associates in 
this House with constituencies that had industries they thought worth 
preserving we should have no trouble with free trade in this country. 

But again says the gentleman from Louisiana: 

Sir, the gentlemen that I have mentioned, and others of that school as honest, 
as sincere, as patriotic as they, have been ani ed by nọ selfish desire—as Iam 
Peronas in having—to benefit the State of Louisiana. They recognized the 

that sugar duties furnish a greater ratio of revenue to the Government and 
a less ratio of tribute to the industry than anyother article such as is produced 
in this couutry which is upon the whole dutiable list. ‘The economists of that 
school remember the fact t while the Government received $58,000,000 in rev- 
enue it increased the price on an amount of home production only one-ninth of 
the quantity imported under the tariff; that is to say, that for every $9 of rev- 
enue it gave only $l of protection. It certainly did not come within that cate- 
gory which has just been denounced by a State convention in Wisconsin, which 
creates a dangerous surplus and “‘at the same time indirectly taxes the producer 
of the West for the sole benefit of protected manufacturers $9 for every $1 that 
goes into the Treasury.” 

Here the gentleman offers as an inducement to maintain a high tariff 
on sugar and sacrifice other American industries the unblushing prop- 
osition that his State produces so little sugar in proportion to the whole 
amount necessary to supply this country, and the tariff of $58,000,000 
is so large that for every $9 of revenue there is only $1 of protection; 
in other words, the more taxes and revenue and the less protection to 
an American industry the better. 

That our home industries are aided by protection the gentleman ad- 
mits in behalf of sugar. In view of the fact that we are trying to 
reduce the revenue instead of increasing it the gentleman’s argument 
means nothing except the destruction of all industries that his con- 
stituents and colleagues are not interested in promoting. 

If the gentleman’s State produced but one-tenth the sugar it now 
does, and the duty still remained fifty-eight million, the merit of the 
tariff system he advocates would, according to his statement, be still 
greater. 

No such selfish and vicious political policy can find favor in this 
country. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON] in further contin- 
uance of his remarks upon the pending bill, and very unfortunately, 
I think for his consistency, saw fit to urge the continuance of the tarift 
on sugar for the purpose of having something with which to pay the 
country’s obligations to 

THE DEFENDERS OF THE UNION. 

The gentleman said: 

Sir, the war has indeed gone, and its angry thunders have been hushed I 
trust for all time to come, but the obligations of its plighted faith are here to its 
creditors on the one hand and to its valiant defenders on the other, 

Why, Mr. Chairman, with an overflowing Treasury, and the surplus 
constantly increasing, the Democratic party in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress through its leader, William It. Morrison, wasso hostile to Union 
soldiers and to the policy of granting them pensions, that it proposed to 
pass the infamous enactment providing that whenever a bill was intro- 
duced having for its object the granting of money in aid of pensions, 


. 
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provision should be made in the same bill for levying a tax whereby 
the money should be raised. 

This attempt to bring the soldiers and sailors of the Union into dis- 
agreeable prominence and emphasize before the country the amount of 
money that was being paid them, as well as the annoyance of submit- 
ting to an income tax, as was proposed by the gentleman on the other 
side of the House, in order to exasperate the moneyed and business in- 
terests of the country, was so apparent and was met with such deter- 
mined opposition by the Republicans of the House that that infamous 
project was abandoned. 

The intent of the Democratic party of preventing any legislation in 
the future was here so fairly proved, not only in the provisions sought 
to be incorporated in the proposed law, but in the further fact that it 
was extraordinary and beyond the pale of usual legislation, that no 
argument could make it clearer. 

Notwithstanding we had more money in the Treasury than we could 
use, the Democratic party proposed to bring into being an internal- 
revenue system with its assessors, collectors, detectives, and other para- 
phernalia wherewith to raise the amount of money called for by each 
pension bill. 

In view of the fact that gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
have so often and so bitterly denounced the internal-revenue system in 
all its forms, it is quite evident that in devising this scheme against | 
Union soldiers they supposed they were dealing them a most damag- 
ing and fatal blow in connection with pensions. 

‘The gentleman’s suggestion of meeting our obligations to the disabled 
defenders of the Union has, I think, been nowhere more thoroughly 
repudiated than by representatives of his own State during the last five 
years that I have had the honor of being a member of this House. During 
that time at the special evening sessions for the consideration of private 
pension bills members from the gentleman’s own State have been very 
activein their opposition to many bills, demanding the continuous read- 
ing of reports in others, and in such other constitutional safeguards ” 
as tended in effect to keep down ‘‘ pauper pension legislation?“ have 
exhibited their hostility to the pensioning of Union soldiers. I think, 
therefore, I may be pardoned, for saying, and I put it in the mildest 
form, that the gentleman is in error about the desire or willingness of 
his party either in Louisiana or in the country at large to maintain tariff 
duties for the purpose of canceling our obligations to Union soldiers, 

Sir, ifthe present Chief Executive be renominated by the Democratic 
party South, it will be largely on account of his hostility to Union sol- 
diers and his vetoes of their pension bills. When in addition to that it 
was proposed by him to return the rebel flags captured during the war, 
he became the idol of the late Confederate States, and even his Democratic 
opponents in Kentucky affect the kiss of reconciliation. 

The platforms of that party have contained some allusion to the sol- 
dier until this year, and feeling that it is now firm in the saddle, it 
proposes to throw off the mask. Thus farit has not been possible at this 
session to secure any action by this House on general pension legisla- 
tion. While by indirection and often directly the Democratic party 
strangles and defeats pension legislation, its press and stump speakers 
loudly protest their love for the old soldiers. Thousands of soldiers 
in this country are to-day supported in poor-houses or at home as ob- 
jects of charity, yet it seems impossble to secure any action for their 
relief in the present House of Representatives. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, presumably with the assent 
of the Chief Executive, has loaned out to the banks of the country 
without any warrant or authority of law whatever, $60,000,000 of the 
people's money; nor is there any denial of this fact, yet the system of 
revenue taxation is invoked by the Democratic party for such pension 
legislation as may be passed in order to procure money for amounts so 
appropriated. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY A FREE-TEADE PARTY. 

It is but a short time since, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic 
party did not know which side of the tariff it was on. In its national 
platform of 1884 it formulated a deceptive and hypocritical utterance 
that even deceived itself; in a prior Congress and recently we heard 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] discuss with apparent feeling the ques- 
tion of whether the Democratic national platform of 1884 was for or 
against the policy of protection. That was the picture then. To-day 
we have the Mills tariff bill, a bill partisan in its origin and sectional 
in its ends. 

Last Congress quite a different bill was proposed by the gentlemen 
who are supporting the Mills bill. Then the present law was consid- 
ered practically correct, except that it was 20 percent. toohigh. Many 
of the industries that were protected by that bill, are now put on the 
free-list, or reduced so nearly to that condition as to be practically un- 
protected. What remarkable changes in condition have taken place 
which make both of these bills proper and right within little more 
than a year? 

There is no change, Mr. Chairman, save the change of front of the 
Democratic party, made to obtain political power; the variance in these 
tariff bills is no greater than the altered policy expressed in the tarift 
plank of the Democratic platform of 1884 and the President’s message 
at the opening of the present Congress, 


The present bill seems to have originated under the delusion that the 

ocratic party is now the whole country. 

During the debate upon the pending question several gentlemen on 
the other side have attempted to deny that the object and purpose of 
the Democratic party is free trade. Let us examine its record and the 
merane of some of its leaders in response to this extraordinary de- 
nial. 
ae following resolution was a part of the Democratic platform in 


Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 184 have fulfilled the 
hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause of 
free trade by the re of the tariff of 1842 and the creation of the more be er 
honest, and protective tariff of 1816, and that in our opinion it would be a 
error to weaken the bands of a political o ization by which these great re- 
forms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known adver- 
saries, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of that 
vigilance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 

The Democratic platform of 1856 contained the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That 5 and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to fos- 
ter one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the inter- 
ests of one portion of our common country. 

Resolved, finally, The time has come for the people of the United States to de- 
pre A ee e in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 
world, 

Said the present Speaker of the House in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
in speaking upon the bill providing for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws: 

Mr. Kasson. Let me ask the gentlemen from Kentucky, then, whether he ad- 
mits the policy of protection is a legitimate one in the adjustment of the tariff? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I say that the duty and the power of the Government extend 
only so far as to im a tax for the purpose of raising revenue for panio pur- 
poses. But I hold at the same time no See, can be possibly imposed 
without affecting to a greater or less extent some or all of the industries of the 
country; and for my part I would rather help them than hurt them. 

Mr. Kasson. I think the gentleman hardly appreciates my § ype which was 
whether he admitted the principle of protection as right in the adjustment of 
the tariff to any extent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman means to ask whether I recognize a prin- 
ciple that would impose a duty above the revenue pos merely for the pur- 
pose 2 what is called protection, my answer is in the negative. If we 
were ed upon now for the first time to declare a principle or inaugurate a 
policy upon the subject, I should not hesitate to announce my adherence to 
that creed which demands the largest liberty in trade, that d. ne which opens 
the channels of commerce in all parts of the world and invites the producer and 
consumer to meet on equal terms in a free market for the exchange of their 
commodities, for I sincerely believe that all commercial restrictions are in the 
end injurious to the interests of the people. I believe that prohibitions and em- 

rgoes in times of peace, whatever may be their avowed purposes, are incon- 
sistent not only with the first principles of political economy, but with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. 


Said the distinguished gentleman from Texas [DAVID B. CULBER- 


son], in the Forty-eighth Congress, speaking upon the tariff: 


It is the policy of the Democratic party, as I understand it, to cut out by the 
roots the protective system and substitute in its stead a tariff for revenue as 
contradistinguished from a tariff for protection. 


In the same speech he further said: 


Considerations of a just public policy stay the work of reconstruction of the 
tariff at the limit fixed by this bill, but the demand of the people who have 
been so long oppressed 1 taxation will not be wholly satisfied until the 
work of reconstruction shall be complete by the substitution of a tariff for rev- 
enue for the protective system. This measure,therefore, must serve as notice 
to all interested that the Democratic party means to advance step by step to 
the only just and constitutional mode of raising revenue by a tariff. 

Said the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Van Eaton], 
in the Forty-eighth Congress, in his remarks upon the bill to reduce 
import duties: 

But we are told that we have other industries in the South that demand and 
must have protection. Mr. Chairman, I glory in our Southern industries, fac- 
tories, mines, and so on, but I undertake to say that in our genial climate they 
are not the puling infants it seems they are, and must ever remain on the arid 
hills and under the bleak skies of New England. I have no fears but our peo- 
ple will so adapt themselves to the situation that, as the artificial stimulus of 
promotion is withdrawn, they will grow all the stronger in the natural and 

nealthy air of approximate free trade, and building up their industries, untram- 
meled by restrictive laws and repressive enactments, allowed to buy, sell. and 
trade where they will, and according to bens aes and unchanging laws of com- 
merce, all their industries will not only survive but flourish, and possibly illus- 
trate the doctrine of “ the survival of the fittest.” 


During the present debate the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
while speaking to the pending bill, said: 

Iam not here for the purpose of voting for a tariff on lead or a tariff on flax 
Drs a er on anything; but I am here to get the tariffoffeverything I can. [A 
plause. : 

This, in addition to the utterances of Mr. MILLS in his opening speech 
upon the tariff and the statements of numerous other gentlemen upon 
the other side of the Chamber, will hardly require further attention to 
prove their free-trade animus. When closely pressed the gentlemen 
attempt to hedge, and seem ashamed to admit what they have frequently 
stated that the present tariff bill is, to use their own expression, buta 
step in the right direction. Certainly the present bill is not to remove 
the barriers and restrictions to trade except in a degree, and the pres- 
ent action is but a forerunner, as some of the gentlemen have remarked, 
of tearing down the barriers and the inauguration of a system of abso- 
lute free trade. 

The usual custom of the committees of this House to give the people 
interested in legislation a hearing has been invaded, and all hearings 
have been denied by the committee as such. The petitions sent before 
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the committee have not even been read, nor has respectfal consider- 
ation been given to the interests that are so materially affected. 

Numerous industries have protested in vain that the legislation pro- 
posed would destroy or materially cripple them; yet with a sublime in- 
difference to both people and industries, arguments and protests have 
peen denied consideration by a majority of the Committee on Ways and 

cans. 

While the reform part of the Committee on Ways and Means was de- 
claiming against the robbery of New England manufacturers, it was 
seeking with a step steady as time and relentless as fate to protect its 
own Democratie strongholds. 

It had placed on the free-list flax and the manufactures therefrom, 
wool, tallow, beans, garden seeds, and potatoes, while a strong pro- 
tective duty is maintained on sugar, rice, and oranges. 


Now the raising of flax is one of the great industries of the North- 


west and the State in which I live. Iowa has more linseed-oil mills 
than any State in the Union save two; the placing on the free-list of 
flax and linseed-oil wiil seriously injure these interests. 

In locality we are nearer the British possessions on the north than 
to New York City. With no protective tariff freight rates to the At- 
lantic seaboard will render it impossible for Western farmers to com- 
pete successfully with Canadian and other foreign importers of linseed- 
oil, flax, and its manufactures, This because not only is labor to pro- 
duce the raw material here higher than in foreign countries, but the 
wages paid operatives employed in manufacturing the raw material 
here are from two to six times as much as in Europe. 

The following table shows the wages paid in this country and Euro- 


‘| pean countries in the flax-spinning trade: A 


Average rates of wages paid in the flax-spinning trade, Europe and America. 
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Flax and Hemp Spinners and Growers’ Association, 1886. 


It requires no argument to show that with this great difference in 
wages paid, business in the flax-spinning trade in the United States 
must practically cease or else the wage-workers employed in it must 
accept the same compensation as continental workers, 

The same remark holds true of those engaged in growing the raw 
material. American labor at $1 to $1.50 a day can not compete 
with labor in the countries referred to paid but from 25 to 40 cents a 
day. 

Notwithstanding these facts and the protests of those engaged in 
raising flax, as well as those manufacturing its products, the committee 
has placed it upon the free-list. 

In attacking a party or financial policy it is customary to point out 
the abuses under that policy—the suffering, the distress. Ifthe theory 
of protection to American industries is a vicious and false one, what is 
more proper and logical, and indeed what is easier, than to show its 
effects; to point to ruined credit, to the general bankruptcy of themer- 
cantile classes, to the decline in values, to the starving poor willing to 
work but without bread ? 

I had expected, Mr. Chairman, that our free-trade friends would at- 
tempt to show in the course of this debate the destroying effect of pro- 
tection upon the country politically, financially, and possibly morally. 
They have shown nothing of the kind. Onthe contrary, we haveas a 
result of protection and Republican rule the most astonishing success 
in government that the world ever saw. 

In 1860 the wealth of the United States, embracing every kind of 
property, was $16,150,000,000, and we had been three hundred and 
fifty years in accumulating it. In 1882 the total property valuation of 
this country was $64,636,000,000; thus in the first twenty-two years’ 
rule of the Republican party the national wealth was quadrupled. Un- 
der the same protective policy the wages of laborers nearly doubled over 
those paid in the last preceding Democratic administration of James 
Buchanan. 

While poor people and poverty will continue to exist in every nation 
to a greater or less extent throughout all time, yet I afirm without fear 
of successful contradiction that the condition of the poorer classes was 
never so prosperous as under the policy referred to; I could hardly im- 

nel a jury of honest Democrats who would deny this proposition. 

ith a gigantic war forced upon us and the great debt it necessarily 
entailed we yet find our bonds, although drawing a very low rate of in- 
terest, commanding from 25 to 30 per cent. premium, and difficult to 
get at that. 

For this and other magnificent results, too numerous to mention, 


~ 


ihe gentlemen upon the other side ask us to accept the Democratic 
dogma of free trade, with its stagnation, its pauper wages, and its sac- 
rifice of everything American to everything foreign. There was a time 
when some gentlemen of the opposition affected to deny that the wages 
of skilled and unskilled labor were higher in this country than in Eu- 
rope; that time has long since passed, and yet they assert as a part of 
their theory that with raw material of almost every kind as low as or 
lower in the Old World than it is here, we can nevertheless take off all 
protective duties, allow foreign goods to be imported without restric- 
tion, and that the wages of our laborers will still be as good as or bet- 
ter than they were before, notwithstanding they are competing with 
ves who put their labor into competition for one-half the wages paid 
ere. 

Does not the absurdity. of the proposition defeat itself, and is it not 
confessed in the arguments of the gentlemen who support in the 
Mills bill a protective tariff on sugar, rice, and other Southern prod- 
ucts? 

But two items enter into the production of either agricultural or man- 
ufactured products, namely, laborand material; as a rule labor is about 
90 per cent. in value of the entire cost; and the remaining 10 per cent. ~ 
represents the raw material. 

The advocates of free trade never have been and never will be able 
to explain why it is that with raw material as high or higher than in 
continental countries, with wages there but one-half the standard paid 
here, we can yet pay as good or higher wages under free trade to our 
laborers, and at the same time can get our goods cheaper and maintain 
our own industries. 

The effect of free trade, whenever it has had an opportunity to ex- 
periment upon the country, should alone end the argument. Ruined 
industries, bankruptcy, and business prostration everywhere have 
marked the adoption of that policy. Facts, however, are better than 
theories, and I here give data taken from reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, giving gold values of the imports and exports of merchandise, 
the balances against the United States and the average percentage of 
the tariff to the total imports of merchandise entered for consumption. 
The average per year is given for the three years preceding each reduc- 
tion of the tariff. 

I also submit a carefully prepared table, taken from a recent compi- 
lation, showing the precise wages paid in various industries in this 
country and in England, and which is more eloquent than any mere 
theories in showing the relative difference between protection and free 


STATISTICS PRECEDING THE REVULSION OF 1837. 
[The revulsion commenced in May, 1837.] 


Annual SAE of mer Annual 
chan * average bal- 
` Years. Tariff, ce agai: 
— — United 
Imports: | Exports, States. 
Before the reduction of the 
tariff. - Per cent. | 
J832... ooe.: ee . 37.6 
oO 6 $51,923,634 | $70,767,016 $11, 156, 618 
18 
Y ; \ 131, 376,646 | 100, 437,106 30, 939, 540 


STATISTICS PRECEDING THE REVULSION OF 1557. 
[The revulsion commenced in September, 1857, less than six months after the 
reduction.] 


Before the reduction of the 
tariff. Per cent, 


22.7 * 
ae \ seor, os, an $224,391,807 | $43,372, 545 


After the reduction of the 
tariff. 


15.6 | 183,733,038 | t105, 420,659 | 78, 312, 379 


STATISTICS PRECEDING THE REVULSION oF 1873. 
[The revulsion commenced in September, 1873.] 


Before the reduction of the 
tariff. Per cent. 


42.7 
et + sno, un $307, 057,090 | $83, 352, 954 


38.5 
— 5 \ 580, 247,372 | 453, 973, 159 126, 274, 713 


* The reduction commenced Jan 1, 1834; the Government financial year 
ends September 30. In the absence of steam-ship and telegraph there was but 
little addition to the imports during the nine months of that year; therefore it 
is classed with the years before the reduction, 

+ For six months only. ’ 

Norsz1, The revulsions of 1837, 1857, and 1873 were the only revulsions in fifty 
yas and each one was preceded by the only large reductions of the tariff dur- 

g the 


rs. 

Soe toes tariff reductions have always been followed by a large in- 
crease in imports of merchandise, without a corresponding increase in exports 
of m ise, thus resulting in large trade balances against the United States. 

Nore 3. “Balances of trade” the United States become a debt owed 
to a foreign country, and have to be paid in coin. 

Nors 4. The gold and silver mines of California were discovered in 1347, From 
that time to the revisions of 1857, the exports of these metals exceeded their im- 

rts by over $270,000,000, and from 1857 to the revulsions of 1873 by over 8800, 
B60. making a total of over 81.070, 000, 000, in twenty-six years. 
Norte 5. Even these large payments of coin did not equal the trade balances 
inst usduring the years mentioned, consequently there is aforeign debt, es- 
timated by the 5) of the Bureau of Statistics in 1873 to be $1,200,000,000. 
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Tax Reduction. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) toreduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. PEEL said: 


persons and property. 
collect annually from the citizen his or her lawful share to support the 
government, and is paid directly to the government. 

This is admitted to be the most economic, and has been 
adopted by all the States of this Union for the maintenance of their 
respective State governments. Each citizen knows toa certainty that 
once a year he will be compelled to contribute his share of the.taxes 
to run and rig snag his county and State government. This all under- 
stand. But how, where, and when he pays his share of the tax to 
maintain and su the Government of the United States with its 
vast governmental machinery and army of officers, many do not un- 
derstand; and that is the subject under discussion—and for a perfect 
understanding of this vexed and important question it is necessary to 
understand the organization of the Government itself. 

The several States in convention assembled adopted a written Con- 
stitution, frequently termed the organic lawof the land. This written 
Constitution was ratified by the several States and thereby became bind- 
ing upon them as States and upon the people. In this Constitution we 
find the Government created by it divided into three divisions called 
the three co-ordinate branches of Government; one is termed the execu- 
tive, one the judicial, and one the legislative; the latter branch is the 
Senate and House of tatives—called Congress, This branch 
of Government is intrusted with the power to levy and collect taxes 
from the people to support and maintain the entire Government in all 
its varied machinery. This power is in the following language: 

Src. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 

posts and O PO S cance eee RE OE Net Seay eae Se 

welfare of the United States; butall duties, imposts, and excises shall 
uniform throughout the United States, 
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From this language of the Constitution we see that Congress; may 
legally levy duties on imports, which means an indirect tax, or it may 
levy excise or internal tax, meaninga direct tax, or both. The debates 
in the constitutional convention show clearly that it was not expected 
that internal-revenue taxes would be levied and collected for ordinary 
governmental pu: and was only intended to be used in cases of 
emergency; and that revenue for ordinary public purposes was to be 
collected. on imported wares and merchandise, notwithstanding this 
system is more extravagant and expensive tothe people. Our country 
being weak and poor, it was thought by our fathers to be the best mode, 
it being a tax levied by Congress upon goods, wares, and merchandise 
bought and shipped by other countries into our own to be sold to the 
people; that it would be paid at first by the importer to our collecting 
officers, and by him added to the selling price of each article sold, and 
therefore ultimately paid by the man or woman that bought and used 
the goods in this country. 

This is called an indirect tax, a tax that everybody pays that con- 
sumes, but whether much or little he doesnot know, because he can 
not tell whether theimporter who paid the Government duty in the 
first place collected from his customers when he resold just what he 

id out. Or less, or more, however, he can safely guess that he col- 
Tected more, in many instances three times and often ten times more. 
Therefore the innocent and unsuspecting consumer is often and most 
generally imposed upon,and the worst is, he does not know when or 
how. But when he goes to pay his State and county tax, which is a 
direct tax, he can look for himself, the books are opened wide, the 
a eg) show for themselves, and he knows to a cent what he pays and 
what it is for. 

At the commencement of our Government we had no manufactures 
in this country, therefore no protectionist; and as long as our law- 
makers had no manufactures in their districts to bias and influence 
their judgment, all duties laid were for revenue only. No onethought 
of perverting the Constitution and betraying the trust reposed in them 
by advocating high duties or taxes on imports for the purpose of giv- 
ing our local manufactures an advantage over those in other countries 
at the expense of the people. Those who understood our Constitution 
best knew and declared that Congress had no power to levy a tax on 
imports for other than for revenue. 

As late as 1824 the voice of Daniel Webster, one of the ablest consti- 
tutional lawyers that ever lived, was heard in the Senate of the United 
States to say that a tax levied on imports by Congress for the purpose 
of protecting home manufactures was unconstitutional and void, yet 
four years thereafter we find the Massachusetts statesman on the side 
of protection; the local interest of his own State had seduced him, and 
so others changed one by one as their local interest became important 
until it became a great party issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I here assert and charge, in the language of Webster, 
that Congress has no power under the Constitution to levy a tax on 
the people of this country for any purpose whatever other than for 
revenue to defray the necessary expenses of Government economically 
administered, and a tax levied for the purpose of protecting the pri- 
vate business of any one citizen is unconstitutional and void, and a 
legal robbery of all who are not protected. 

This question of constitutional power is not a new one by any means. 

Old-fashioned, sound Democrats have always said that the Constitu- 
tion conferred no power upon Congress to levy taxes on imports for the 
sole purpose of protecting manufacturers in this country against their 
foreign competitor. True Democracy is to levy taxes for revenue, giv- 
ing home manufacturers such incidental protection as would necessarily 
flow from it. Republican or high-tariff doctrine is: levy taxes on for- 
eign imports with an eye single to protecting the home manufacturer, 
with revenue incidental or secondary. 
If the latter theory is the true interpretation of our Constitution Web- 
ster had not found it out in 1824, and if correct let some learned pro- 
tectionist tell the country why did not our fathers, the framers of that 
sacred instrument, make it speak out and say so. If that had been 
their object and meaning, why did they not use words to the effect 
“That Con; shall have power to levy and collect taxes on imports 
and excise for the purpose of paying the public debt, for the public de- 
fense, and to protect our domestic manufactures against foreign com- 
petition. 

From such language all could see and understand their meaning, and 
as they did not employ any such language, is within itself cient 
and unanswerable argument that they intended nosuchthing. Again, 
Mr. Chairman, stop and think, Is it reasonable to suppose that such 
grand old patriots as composed the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution would confer powers upon any one branch of the Government 
greater than was necessary to perform the functions of Government? 

No one has ever contended that extra power or power beyond what 
was necessary to perform the legitimate functions of Government was 
conferred by the Constitution upon either the executive or judicial 
arm of the Government; then, why upon the legislative? To have done 
so ser naro eee the machine. 

ne of the beauties of our political system is its symmetry and equi- 
librium; in other words that each of the Foes eee rd 
branches or arms of Government are within themselves as a 
component part of the whole, and w 


gether, each performing its ownshare, constitutea perfect governmental 
machine—neitherarm being too short or too long. Thenletmeask the 
profound constitutional lawyer where does he find place in the legislative 
branch of our political structure for tariff to protect one avocation or 
business against another—in short, to pull money out of the 

of the agricultural classes of this country and put into the pocket of 
the manufacturer? > 

Sir, it is constitutionally wrong, politically wrong, morally wrong, 
asin, a crime. Sir, the very word protection,“ when used in abusi- 
ness sense between man and man in the great race of life, implies dis- 
crimination and wrong. It is odious. Another/unanswerable argu- 
ment against the doctrine of high taxes, or tariff for protection sake, as 
authorized by the Constitution, is found in the history of tariff legisla- 
tion itself, and to reach a proper conclusion on this point we only have 
to adopt the well-known and well-established rule of construction. 

When we desire to reach a correct interpretation of the Constitution 
we must endeavor to find out the intent and object of its framers, the 
object sought to be accomplished, and in doing that the history of the 
country at the time, or, in other words, the condition of the country 
at the time is a proper fact to consider. If this be correct, then let us 
see. When the Constitution was framed we had no manufactures in 
this country to protect; the minds of its framers were not biased and 
blinded by local interest, and their whole object was to make a good 
and just government; one giving equal protection to life, liberty, and 
property, and imposing equal burdens upon the people, and it is a 
slander upon their good name to say that they intended to confer on 
Congress a power to tax the great mass of the people to enrich a few, and 
thereby destroy the very object of good government. Again, let us look 
at the early interpretation of this power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution even by the advocates of high tariff or protective tariff. We have 
already given the declarations of the God-like Daniel, when he said in 
1824 that no such power existed. Yet the hum and whirl of Massa- 
chusetts spindles, or, more correctly speaking, the local interest of his 
own State so biased and warped his great brain that in 1828, only four 
years later, he found it, not as now taught by our Republican friends, 
but as advocated by Mr. Clay, for temporary purposes.“ 

Now, if such great minds as those of Clay and Webster and their 
compeers in those better days could only find warrant in the Constitu- 
tion to levy taxes on imports for the purpose of protectiug our infant 
industries, and only contended for the execution of such extraordinary 
power by Congress for temporary purposes and for a limited time, does 
that not within itself contradict the present theory; in other words, is 
it not an admission that no such power existed in the Constitution to 
continue the system for all time to come until all the wealth of the 
country was concentrated in the protected industries of the country? 

If they were right our present protones are wrong. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I defy all New England and each advocate of the protec- 
tive system to show where either Webster or Clay, or any other man 
in public life, ever advocated or uttered a word in favor of a tariff for 
protection purposes as a lasting and permanent system before the late 
civil war. Sir, it is not to be found. The present Republican party 
is the first and only political party that has ever existed in this coun- 
try that inaugurated and advocated protection as a permanentsystem. 

Now, were the statesmen of ante bellum days, such as Clay and Web- 
ster, more short-sighted or less loyal to American labor and American 
institutions than those who founded and practice Republican views 
upon this question? Mr, Chairman, the doctrine of the Democratic 
party upon this great question is well known and well understood. 

The first Democratic platform was made by the members of this 
House from the various States and promulgatedin 1800. In that they 
speak, and they speak plainly, upon this question; and, sir, ineach and 
every succeeding platform of that grand old party in which allusion 
has been made to the tariff the same elementary and constitutional 
principles have been maintained; that is, taxes for revenue to defray 
the public expenses of the Government, and no more, and the people, 
who are always right when thoroughly informed, have on more occa- 
sions than one sustained this sound and economic doctrine. 

In 1832 the issue was squarely made. The issue then, as now, was, 
shall the taxing power of this Government stop at the limit p ibed 
by the Constitution, that is, collect only sufficient money frm the 
people by way of taxes to run the Government economically adminis- 
tered, or shall the taxing power be used in the interest of private cor- 
porations located in certain places in this country to the detriment of 
the masses of the people; in other words, shall high taxes be imposed 
onimported goods, wares, and merchandise to enable the manufacturers 
of this country to extort from the people large profits and amass co- 
lossal and overgrown fortunes? 

The people, true to themselves and in the interest of equal rights 
and good government, spoke in thunder tones for low taxes. They 
did so again in 1846, and again in 1856, and, sir, unless eombined 
capital and close rations, pools, and trusts have captured the 
country, with Grover Cleveland at the head, they will be found on the 
a in 1888, The issue is now squarely made. 

farmer would vote for a candidate to his State Legislature 
that would advocate high taxes on the , much higher than was 
necessary to defray the public a of his State and county gov- 
ernment, with a heavy surplus yin the treasury? I imagine 
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there are but few sane men of any kind that would do so. Then why 
vote for candidates for Congress and President who are in favor of 
more taxes being collected from you than is needed for public pur- 

and especially now, when we have near a hundred and fifty 
million dollars surplus in the Treasury lying dead and idle. The rea- 
son is the same. If good in the first instance it is good in the last. 
Voter, what are you going to do, rob or protect yours#f? You will 
soon have a chance to say. 

But our patriotic friends on the other side of the House say thata 
protective tariff such as we have now helps the laboring people of this 
country; that it enables the different manufacturers in this country to 
pay higher wages to their employés. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that it 
enables them to do it; but do they doit? Ifthey do, then the daily 
laborer is benefited; but if they do not, then he is not benefited, and 
the extra profits that the tariff affords go into the private pocket of the 
manufacturer. tussee. The statistics furnished Hon. ROGER Q. 
Mitts, the honored chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which I take from his speech, show clearly and conclusively that the 
tariff or import duty goes into the pocket of the manufacturer. 

Mr. MILIS says: 

Now, anotherthing. I want to show that the tariff isnot for the benefit of the 
workingman, We will have many appeals made to us for sympathy on account 
of the workingman, I have taken from the first annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the report of the census on wages some figures given by 
manufacturers themselves of the total cost of the product and the labor cost of 
the articles are making. I have put the tariff duty by the side of them to 

show whether in the little reduction we are asking in this bill we have gone be- 
Fond that pledge we asa party have mado, that we would notreduce taxation so 

iow as to injure our laborers or as not to cover the difference in cost of labor 
between American and foreign products, 

will show, and I ask your attention to it, that the tariff is not intended 

to and does not benefit labor. It will show that the benefit of the tariff never 

passes beyond the pocket of the manufacturer, and to the pockets of his work- 


men. 

I find in this report one pair of 5-pound blankets. The whole cost as stated 
by the manufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost he paid for making them is 35 
cents. The present tariff is $1.90, Now, here is $1.55 in this tariff over and 
above the entire labor cost of these blankets. Why did not that manufacturer 
xo ent give that money to the laborer? He is able to doit. Here is a tariff 

t him $1.90 on that pair of blankets for the benefit of his laborer, but 
notwithstanding that the tariff was im for the benefit of American labor 
and to preserve high wages, every dollar of that tariff went into the manufact- 
urer’s pocket. The poor fellow who made the blankets got 35 cents and the 
manufacturer kept the $1.90, 

Mr. Crary, Will the gentleman please state how much the committee has re- 


duced that any 1 

Mr. Mitts, To 81 from $1.90. 

Take another pair of 5-pound blankets, The total cost is $2.70, The labor 
cost is 70 cents. The tariff is $1.98. Now, how strange it is that none of these 
sums that were intended for the laborer ever get beyond the pocket of the man- 
ufacturer. Why is it, when the American Congress enacted this legislation for 
the benefit of our labor, that every dollar of this aid intended for labor stops in 
the pockets of the manufacturer, who goes into the highways and hedges and 
hires his laborer at the lowest price for which he can get him in the market and 
then pockets the tariff benefits that we are told every day is intended for the 
laborer alone—for the benefit of labor? 

Here is another pair of 5-pound blankets. The cost is $3.39, The labor cost 
paid by this manufacturer, he says himself, is 61 cents. The tariff is $2.55. In 
the ding bill we have left him $1.35, and we have left the other man $1.08. 
And we have left all along not only enough to cover the difference, if there was 
any difference, between the labor cost of production in Europe and the labor 
costof production in this country, but we have left enough to pay for all the 
labor and a bonus besides. 5 

Let us go on a little further. Here is 1 yard of flannel, weighing 4 ounces; it 
cost 18 cents, of which the laborer got 3 cents; the tariffon itisScents. How 
is it that the whole 8 cents did not get into the pockets of the laborer? Is it not 


strange that those who made the tariff and fastened upon the people these war 
rates in a time of profound ce, and who are now constantly assailing the 
Democratic party because it is untrue to the workingman, did not make some 


rovision by which the generous bounty they gave should reach the pocket of 
fim for whom they said it was intended? They charge that we are trying to 
strike down the labor of the country. Why do they not see thatthe money they 
are taking out of the hard earnings of the people is delivered in good faith to 
the workman? 

One yard of cassimere weighing 16 ounces costs $1.38; the labor cost is 29 
cents; the tariff duty is 80 conte: ‘One pound of 5 silk costs $5.66; the cost 
for labor is 85 cents; the tariff is $1.69. One gallon of linseed-oil costs 46 cents; 
the labor cost is 2 cents; the tariff cost is cents. One ton of bar-jron costs 
$31; the labor cost is $10; the tariff fixes several rates for bar-iron. I give the 
lowest rate, $17.92. One ton of foundry pig-iron costs $11; the labor costs $1.64; 
the tariff is 96.72. 

From this all can see where the tax goes, and it is this unjust and 
unequal system of taxation that enriches the manufacturers of this 
countsy and impoverishes the consumers. No wonder they and their 
representatives oppose any and all reduction of tax. They have feasted 
and fattened on it for years and years until they begin to feel thatit is 
the duty of the Government to tax the balance of the people for their 
exclusive benefit; they cling to it like grim death. Sir, they are like 
a big calf in the fall of the year, the longer they suck the harder they 
are to wean; but the people are aroused upon this question and they 
intend to wean them, or at least take off a little of their extra milk. 

And again our friends upon the other side of the Chamber allege 
that the farmer is benefited by high taxes. Great God! What as- 
sumption, to tell a farmer that it is better for him to pay high for the 
necessaries of life than to get them cheap is an insult to common 
sense, But they argue that high tariff on imported goods does not increase 
the price of goods made in this country; in other words, that our man- 
ufacturers do not take advantage of this tax when they go upon the 


markets with their goods; if not, how in God's name, can they pay 
higher wages to their workmen that make the goods, if the does 
not aid them in gettin 


g betterprices? 
And again, if the tariff has nothing to do with the prices or profits 


on American goods, why do you gentlemen who represent them oppose 
a reduction of the tariff? If it does not hurt the manufacturers you rep- 
resent, why not stop your opposition and let the bill pass, for you 
all know the Government does not need the money? We have too much 
now. Our Treasury is overflowing with a large surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, such argument is unsound and a mere pretense. The 
truth is, and the country well understands it, that the tariff is and 
has been the source of large and powerful profits to the manufacturers 
of this country at the expense of our farmers. I know of no more 
clear or forcible way to illustrate how this tariff works between the 
manufacturer and the consumer than the one given by Bill Arp, the 
great Georgia humorist. 

Bill says that he does not know much about this tariff business, 
but that it did look to him like a fellow ought to be allowed to buy 
where he could buy the cheapest and sell where he could get the biggest 
price; says it works like his old friend’s boy’s shoe-shop; says there 
was an old man living in his country that had seven boysand then he had 
just lots of grandchildren, and all his boys were farmers but one and 
he was a boot and shoe maker—his name was Bill. When Bill first 
talked of going into the boot and shoe business his father opposed it; 
said to him: William, you are poor; you can not compete with these 
large boot and shoe factories around you; they are rich and powerful; 
with their fine machinery and skilled labor they will undersell you 
and break you down.” Well, Bill thought that looked very reasona- 
ble, but a boot and shoe maker he was bound to be. 

So one day the old man, while reading one of Mr. Clay’s speeches on 
infant industries in this country, solved the question for his son Bill. 
So he said to Bill, ‘‘ Now wait until I go round and see all the other boys 
and all the grandchilden, and if they will all agree to buy shoes from 
you and no one else and stick to you, then I think you can start and 
hold up until you grow strong, and then you can compete with the big 
factories.” So Bill waited, and the old man succeeded in getting them 
all to agree to buy from Bill; so Bill commenced business and they 
stuck tohim faithfully. Soina few yearsafter our humorist (Bill Arp) 
met the old man and asked him about his son William's boot and shoe 
business. y 

Well, the old man said that Bill’s kin all stuck to him; that Bill 
made a right good shoe, but charged $2 a pair for every pair of them, 
while those big factories sold the same shoe at a dollar and a half; but 
the kin stuck, and the result was that Bill got rich, but it was h—l- 
fired hard on the balance of the family. So this protective business is 
splendid on the manufacturers of this country, but it is terrible hard 
on the balance of the great American family (the consumers). 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a serions question, one that involves 
great economic principles. It is one that every American voter ought 
to understand, and one that he ought to consider well before he votes. 
To them I desire to say that high tariff or high taxes means political 
slavery; in other words, it means unbounded wealth to a few and pov- 
erty to the many. It means the toiling millions shall continue to pay 
tribute to aggregated capital. 

It means that through this infamous system all the money of this 
country is to be piled up in the vaults of the Treasury and into the 
pockets of our manufacturers. Then let me ask you what will you do? 
How can you prosper without money, or how could you live with all 
the blood in your body drawn out? One is as possible as the other. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the financial condition of our country is simply 
astounding. Here we are with the same high war taxes upon our stat- 
ute-books that were levied to carry on the late civil war, with twenty 
years of peace and war debt all paid that is due and over a hundred 
million dollars surplus in the Treasury and over one million a day daily 
collected from the people. - 

Such tax oppression was never known to man, and no other people 
on earth would stand ita moment. Sir, it is a fact that the surplus 
in our Treasury is greater than the aggregate surplus of all the civil- 
ized countries with whom we deal. What farmer is it that would 
support his county government or indorse the policy of his county 
court in collecting from the tax-payers bf the county almost twice as 
much money as was needed to defray the county expenses, and espe- 
cially with thousands of dollars of surplus money in the treasury? 

Suppose your county was outof debt and had $1,000,000 idle money 
in the county treasury—that much that was not needed to pay county 
expenses—still your county court or tax-levying court would continue 
year after year to levy and collect from you several thousand dollars 
extra over what was needed, and thereby add to and annually increase 
your idle surplus, would you not think such a court insane? Would 
you not with one voice cry out against such an insane policy, and de- 
mand that your taxes be reduced until no more was collected from 
you than your county needed for county purposes ? 

Then if you would, upon the same principle you should stand by 
President Cleveland and the great reform Democratic party, and help 
reduce our taxes down to what is needed to defray the expe of our 
Government economically administered. No Government bas the right 
to demand or collect more from its people, and when they do it is rob- 


This issue, Mr. Chairman, is y before the people; they are the 
great jury that is to hear and ine this matter, and if they re- 
main true to themselves and render their verdict in November accord- 
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ing to the law and evidence, high taxes will go down, and go down for- 
ever. Sir, the American people are too intelligent, too brave, and too 
true to themselves and their own children to allow unnecessary millions 
to be longer forced from them by taxation. 

Sir, they will join the great salvation army of reform, and fight on 
and on under the Cleveland and Thurman flag, until the last cent of 
unnecessary taxes is removed from their already tired shoulders. In 
this great battle for economic and honest government we trust in God 
and the honor and wisdom of the people we represent. 


The Tariff—Wool and Woolens. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 12, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the revenue— X 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At no timesince the war has there been introđuced 
into the American Congress a bill affecting disastrously so many in- 
dustries as the present measure; and certainly noindustry can be more 
disastrously affected than the one now under consideration. The mo- 
tion now pending is to strike out of the bill the paragraph which places 
wool on the free-list. If this motion prevails the law will remain as 
it is now; but this motion will not prevail. 

The decree of the Democratic caucus which ratified the dark-lantern 
conspiracy to overthrow American protection and inaugurate an era of 
free trade is more omnipotent in this House than reason or argument. 

In all of these weeks of discussion no motion to amend which came 
from the Republican side of the House or from the Republican side of 
the Waysand Means Committee has ever been adopted. Reasons have 
been given why certain amendments should prevail which no man can 
answer. Arguments have been made to which no human being can 
make intelligent reply, and yet every single change proposed by a Re- 
publican has been rejected by a dominant, persistent Democratic ma- 
jority. But we propose to do our duty; we propose to place on record 
the principles which control the Republican party, and await the de- 
cision of a higher tribunal, the congress of the American people, as 
they gather around the voting precincts in November next. 

THE PRICE OF WOOL. 

The first inquiry is, what effect will it have on the price of wool to 
place it on the free-list? The President in his message, the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee in their report, and nine-tenths of 
the Democrats in this House in their speeches declare that wool is to 
be placed on the free-list for the purpose of giving to the American 
manufacturer cheaper wool, and to the American people cheaper cloth- 
ing. This is the admitted object of the present bill by Mr. MILs, the 
chairman of the committee, and by all the leaders of the Democratic 
side of this House. But the Democratic papers of my State and some 
of the gentlemen who have spoken on this floor say that the effect of 
placing wool on the free-list will be to increase the price of wool, and 
that the price of wool will go up instead of going down, in case the duty 
is removed. If this be true, what becomes of the President’s message? 

What becomes of the report of the Ways and Means Committee? 
` What becomes, Mr. Chairman, of the great cloud of Democratic speeches 
that have been made on this floor in favor of cheap wool and cheap 
blankets and cheap clothing? I honor the Committee of Ways and 
Mean for its frankness in stating to this House and to the country that 
the object is to reduce the price of wool. This was the-object of the 
President’s message, and this is the aim of the tariff committee, and 
this will be its effect 

The assumption of the demagogue that protection does not affect the 
price of wool because the price went down constantly after the 
of the law of 1867, vanishes in mid air in face of the fact that from 1867 
to 1588 the price of wool in the United States has always been as much 
higher than it was in London as the duty and the cost of transporta- 
tion, including also the premium on gold priortoresumption. No mat- 
ter how low the price of wool went down in this country, the reduction 
in London was just the same, and you can always get the London price 
of wool by subtracting the duty and cost of transportation from the 
American price; or you can get the American price by adding to the 
London price the duty and the cost of transportation. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is in cases where importers have defrauded the Gov- 
ernment out of the lawful revenue, or where the Treasury Department 
has permitted undervaluation or unjust classification. 

The price of wool, like all other prices, was high during the war and 
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for a long time after the war. Inflation affected everything. Finally 
war prices gave way to peace prices. When resumption came, lower 
prices came. But the price of wool was affected by an additional cause, 
the same cause that now affects the price of wheat. The wool product 
of the world greatly increased, as the wheat crop of the world has 
greatly increased, and the law of supply and demand had its natural 
effect. The wool clip in India in 1870 was 30,000,000 pounds and in 
1880 it was over 50,000,000 pounds. The wool clip in Australia in 
1860 was 55,000,000 pounds and in 1885 it was over 455,000,000 pounds. 
Several other countries have increased their flocks in about the same 
ratio, and it is the increase of the world’s product that reduced the 
price of wool in this country as it did all over the world, and if we had 
no protective tariff wool would go down in price in this country sub- 
stantially as low as it is abroad. I shall quote a paragraph of the 
speech that I made on the general discussion of this bill, on the 8th of 
May, in regard to this claim that the law of 1867 reduced the price of 
wool: 

The answer to this is found in the fact that the prices of wool in London fix 
the prices of wool all over the world, including the United States. And when 
the prices of the world fell the prices of wool in the United States fell also, and 
the prices of wool in the United States would have fallen as low as the price in 
the markets of the world but for our tariff and the premium on gold. It was 
because wool declined in London that the American price of wool declined 
from 70 to 50 cents, and but for the tariff of 1807 and the premium on gold our 
wool would have gone down from 70 cents currency to 18 cents gold, as it did in 
London. It was not protection that reduced the price of wool, but the enor- 
mous increase of sheep in the Argentine Republic and in Australia, where 
sheep have increased from 40,000,040 in 1858 to 320,000,000 in 1887; and as this 
increase of wool progressed the price of wool in the markets of the world de- 
clined, the supply of wool rising and the price of wool falling, and in this way 
the price of wool all over the world, including the United States, was brought 
Sat and but for the tariff and the premium on gold it would have gone still 

This is true. Every time the price of wool has gone down in this 
country if went down because the price had gone down in London; and 
the only reason that the prices do not go down in this country as low 
as they do in London is because of the tariff and cost of transportation. 
London has become the greatest wool market in the world, and the bulk 

-of all the wool grown in the world is shipped there, and the wool mar- 
kets of the world are largely influenced by the price in London. You 
may follow these prices all along during all these years and you will 
see that one is the counterpart of the other and controls it, and if wool 
is placed on the free-list why should a man pay 25 cents for American 
wool when he can buy precisely the same kind at 14 or 15 cents a pound 
in London? All this talk about free wool increasing the price of wool 
to the farmer is utter nonsense. 

I am frank to admit, Mr. Chairman, that my object in opposing this 
provision of the bill is that we shall not have low-priced wool. I want 
the price of wool to be increased. I want the law of 1867 restored. I 
want the price to be higher than it is now. I want it to be commen- 
surate with the labor, capital, and expense in producing it. And I 
want to say in this connection that the main object of life isnot to have 
things cheap; that the object of a protective tariff is to build up indus- 
tries, to give prosperity to the country, to equalize values and prices, 
aud to give a just and liberal compensation to all men, and not to grind 
them down to penury and want. We can not grow wool in this coun- 
try in competition with the people in Australia, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Turkey, and other parts of the world, where they have broad 
acres of cheap lands, where they have pastures which last all the year 
through, where laborcosts but little, and where the masses of the people 
are only a little more than halfcivilized. We only grow about one-sixth 
of the wool grown in the world, and in order to show how utterly im- 
possible it will be for us to compete with the other countries if wool is 
placed on the free-list I want to call the attention of the House to the 
following table showing the number of sheep and quantity of wool pro- 
duced in the principal wool-growing countries of the world. This table 
shows that unless our wool-growing industry is amply protected it will 
be destroyed. 


Table showing the number of sheep and the quantity of wool produced in 
the principal wool-growing countries of the world. 


Quantity of wool 
Sheep. produced, 
Countries, 
Year. | Number, | Year. | Pounds. 

Russia in Europe... 47,508,966 | 1884 | 262,966,000 
United Kingdom... 28,955,240 | 1885 | 135, 996,000 
a AP E 22,616,547 | 1882 80, 138, 000 
Spain . 16, 989. 288 1878 66, 138. 000 
Germany 19,189,715 | 1881 | 54,494,000 
Hungary... 10,594,831 | 1885 43, 146, 000 
United States.. 43, 544, 1887 | 265,000,000 
Argentine Rep 75, 000, 000 1885 | 283,047,000 
ruguay.. 15,921,069 | 1884 59, 084, 000 
Australia 78, 888, 710 f 1888) | 455, 470, 000 

British East Indies. 7 
Turkey and Persia. 1878 7, 140, 757 . . . 36,354,000 
j Cape Colony and Natal. u. 18 L| 11,815,225 | 1885 | 46,605,000 
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s Some of these countries are as highly civilized as our own, but they 
have cheap labor and do not furnish to their people the comforts of life 
that every American expects. In the other countries land costs but a 
few shillings a league and labor but a few cents a day. No vote of 
mine shall ever be given to place the American’ wool-grower in compe- 
tition with the barbarians of the world, where homes and families, 
schools and churches, comforts and luxuries have no place in the pro- 
visions of the shepherd. 

The talk that we need foreign wools to mix with ours in order toim- 
pore the value of both is the merest twaddle. There is no article worn 

yy the sons or daughters of Adam that can not be made of American 
wool, as has been shown by manufacturers on this floor. We can grow 
any kind of wool that can be produced in any part of the world, and we 
will have no need whatever of imported wool as soon as we are permit- 
ted to supply the American demand. 

The fact is that American wool, such as is grown in Ohio and in other 
Northern States where sheep are housed and fed, is the best woo} grown 
anywhere in the world, and it is only mixed with foreign wools as good 
flour is mixed with bad—to cheapen the product and not to improve 
the quality. The fiber is stronger and cloth made of it is better and 
will wear better, and I have no hesitation in saying that our best Ohio 
wool is worth fully one-third more per pound than the great bulk of 
imported wool, and if used in carpets even the wear of the carpets 
would be as much greater as the cost would be greater than the cost of 
common carpet-wool. The fineness, the softness, and the strength of 
the fiber of American wool is admitted to be equal, for any and all pur- 
poses, to any wool grown anywhere beneath the sun. 


CHEAP CLOTHING. 


The friends of cheap raw materials profess to haye a deep interest 
in poor people, and to be very anxious that they shall have cheap 
clothing. ‘Theyseem to forget that cheap wool is only one, and a very 
small, factor in the cost of clothing or in the cost of blankets or in the 
cost of any kind of woolen goods. A suit of clothes will contain from 
3 to 5 pounds of wool, and many of tlie ordinary suits contain much 
less, At10 cents per pound the duty on wool could only increase the 
cost of an ordinary suit of clothes from 30 to 50 cents. The cost of a 
pair of 5-pound blankets could only be increased 50 cents. But ex- 
perience proves that while the wool costs a trifle more, clothing has 
grown cheaper and better as the wool industry has been more and 
more developed in our midst. “Woolen goods were never so cheap 
as they are now. No people in the world are as well clothed as the 
people of the United States. What we pay for wool in excess of the 
price of wool in other countries is more than made up by the superior 
quality of our wool, bythe superior quality of our goods, and in savings 
made in other directions. 

The consumer and producer are brought face to face, agents and 
middle men are dispensed with, the cost of making is diminished, the 
use of shoddy and poor materials is prevented, and no fact is better 
established than the one I have just stated, that clothing has grown 
cheaper and better as we have increased our production and manu- 
facture of wool. 

If gentlemen on the other side want to give to the masses of the peo- 
ple cheaper clothing, why do they not pass the Breckinridge resolution, 
which was introduced on the 16th day January last, compelling the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reverse his unjust ruling that worsted 
goods worn by the rich, made of the finest and best wool in the world, 
can come in at a less duty than the poor man’s blanket, or the day 
laborers’ clothing? If they want to give cheaper clothing to the labor- 
ing people, why do they not reverse the ruling of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury that permits, as I shall hereafter show, the poor man’s wool 
to be taxed more than three times as much as the finer qualities of 
combing wool worn only by the wealthier classes? ; 

The persistent refusal of the present Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire importers to pay the same duty on combed wool that is paid on 
carded wool makes the poor man, who wears a cheap suit of clothes, 
pay more than three times as much duty as is paid by the rich man 
who wears a fine woršted suit, made of the finest combed wool. This 
is a discrimination against the poor man as well asa discrimination 
against the wool-grower; and yet the present Secretary of the Treasury 
has persisted in this ruling in the face of repeated argument and urgent 
solicitation. 

If the consumer complains that he is taxed to the extent of the duty 
on wool, which is about 10 cents a pound, he should be reminded that 
the destruction of the American wool industry will not only diminish 
the wool product of the world, which would increase the price by less- 
ening the product, but it would place the wool trade in the hands 
of London syndicates and enable them to make the price of wool 
higher than it has been in this country within the last ten or twenty 


years. 

We would then be entirely dependent on foreigners for our wooland for 
our clothing, and assoon as the American wool industry would godown 
the price of wool and clothing would as certainly goup. Thisisthe way 
italways has beenanditwill beso again. And it should be remembered 
that the same amount of labor will buy more clothing in this country 


than in any other part of the world, which after all is the great matter 
to be considered. Besides, no American should want cheap clothing at 
the expense of the independence of his country. Imagine the suffering 
of our people in case we should be involved in war, by having our wool 
supply cut off, in case we depend on foreign countries for our wool. 
James G. Blaine, from whom our friends on the other side quote oc- 
casionally, said: 

To break down wool-growing and be de 


blankets under which wesleep, and conts 
for the National Government to enforce. 


Other statesmen no less distinguished have said the same. 
THE EXTENT OF THE WRECK. 


It seems incredible to me that any party can seriously contemplate 
such a destruction as is-embraced in this scheme to put wool on the 
free-list. When the idea of free raw materials was first presented to 
Congress it embraced free coal, free iron ore, and other materials that 
this bill leaves on the dutiable list. This strange anomaly has not 
been explained. It is supposed to be based on a political reason. When 
this bill was first printed and placed on the Calendar it had some things 
on the free-list that have since been restored to the dutiable list. This 
has not been explained. It is supposed that this had to be done to get 
votes enough to pass the bill. Whether this is a proper method of 
buying votes is somewhat questionable, but it has been done. The 
amendments agreed upon in the midnight caucus, before any argu- 
ments had been made and before any explanations had been given, 
have been sustained by the automatic machine, and all else has been 
thrown aside. The vote that now awaits us, like all the others, is re- 
corded in the archives of King Caucus, and when this discussion closes 
the conductor will pull the rope, the bell will ring, and the train will 
move ahead on the usual track. The House is entirely innocent of 
any virtue or vice which this bill contains or shall contain when it is 
signed by the Speaker. 

ut I want to call the attention of the House to the extent of the 
disaster which this bill will entail upon the country if it ever becomes a 
law. It will destroy an industry in which two millions of people are 
employed, counting those who handle sheep and wool, and a business in 
which $500,000,000 are invested. It is an industry that furnishes an- 
nually $75,000,000 in wool and $15,000,000 in cheap and healthful food, _ 
in addition to the skins and pelts which enter into other industries. 
It is an industry that improves the soil and enables the farmer to utilize 
his rough and cheap lands. It is the farmers’ money crop, upon which 
he depends for his taxes. his family expenses, his comforts and lux- 
uries. 

One of the best methods, Mr. Chairman, of determining the effect of 
placing wool on the free-list is to ascertain the effect of the law of 1883, 
which reduced the duty on wool a little over 2 cents per pound. If re- 
ducing the duty on wool this much was harmful what will be the effect 
of reducing the duty 10 or 12 cents per pound? ‘Thisis a fair question 
and animportantone. In the campaignin Ohio in 1883 the Democratic 
State convention denounced the reduction of this duty as ‘* iniquitous 
legislation,” and promised to correct the blunder. Inthe same year 
the Democratic State committee flooded every wool-growing county in 
the State with a pamphlet giving facts and figures showing the loss in 
each county on account of the diminished value of the wool, the dimin- 
ished value of the sheep, the diminished value of the land, the loss of 
employment, the reduction in the price of labor, and divers other losses, 
occasioned by lowering the duty on wool, which was estimated in this 
pamphlet at many millions of dollars. The pamphlet promised that 
the Democratic party would restore the duty. 

The result was that the Republican party of Ohio was defeated on 
account of this reduction of the duty on wool, and the Democrats 
elected the State ticket, the Legislature, and a United States Senator. 
In 1884 the Ohio Legislature, which was Democratic, adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the reduction of the duty on wool, and requested 
the Ohio Senators and Representatives to use all honorable means to 
restore it as it existed prior to 1883. The Ohio Democratic State con- 
vention in 1884 that elected tes to the national convention that 
nominated Grover Cleveland, and the convention held in 1885, after 
his inauguration, continued to cry aloud for the restoration of the duty 
on wool. Andin none of these Democratic conventions nor in the 
Democratic Legislature was there a single Democrat who voted against 
the demand for the restoration of the duty on wool. In a few months 
all is changed. The Ohio Democrats who so bitterly denounced what 
they called the infamy of the Forty-seventh Congress,“ the ‘fleecing 
of the flock-masters out of $6,000,000 in Ohio,“ are now keeping step 
to the music of Grover Cleveland’s free-trade message. 1 


Loss IN ONE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


The pamphlet to which I have referred was issued by the Ohio Dem- 
ocratic committee, and indorsed by the Democratic press and by the 
Democratic speakers of Ohio in the campaign of 1883, and it contained 
the following estimate of losses on the wool and sheep of the district 
which I have the honor to represent. This is the estimated loss on the 
wool clip of 1883, the year following the reduction of the duty, which 
was made March 3, 1883; 
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Table showing wool product, loss in value of wool, and loss in value of 
Sheep in the seventeenth Ohio district resulling from the reduction of duty 
March 3, 1883, as estimated by the Democratic party of Ohio in 1883, 


Loess in value Loss in value 
of wool. of sheep. 
$163, 500. 00 
a 
122 974. 00 
97, 929. 00 


| 755, 959. 00 


Wool 
product, 


County. 


Under the law of 1867, which was in force till March 3, 1883, the 
duty on all imported wools of class No. 1, valued at 32 cents per pound 
or less, was 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent. ad valorem, and on all 
wools valued at over 32 cents per pound at the port of shipment 12 
cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. The law of 1883 simply 
dropped the ad valorem duties and made the line of division between 
the two rates 30 cents per pound instead of 32. Hence the law of 1883 
was intended to reduce the duty on the wools imported for clothing 
and like purposes 11 per cent. This, on wool costing at that time in 
London 20 cents per pound, would only bea little over 2 cents a pound. 
But in order to make a liberal caleulation let us call it 2} cents per 
pound; and if the reduction of the law of 1883, which Iam placing at 
2 cents per pound, entailed a loss on these counties shown in this table, 
it is fair to su; that placing wool on the free-list, which will reduco 
the duty four times as much by removing the present duty of 10 cents 
per pound, will make the losses four times as much, and I have pre- 
pared the following table, supposing the number of sheep to be the 
same now as then: 


Table showing losses in the value of wool and sheep in the Seventeenth Ohio 
district which will result from placing wool on the free-list, based on the 
estimates made by the Ohio Demacracy in 1883. 


Loss in 
value of 
wool. 


Loss in 
value of 
sheep, 


County, 


$554, 036. 00 
729, 724. 00 
706, 464. 00 
491, 896. 00 
391, 716. 00 


3 Here is an estimate of losses which no Ohio Democrat dare deny, as 

it is based on a calculation which seemed to have the approval of every 
Ohio Democrat in the State in 1883. A loss in a single Congressional 
district on wool and sheep alone of over $3,000,000, And yet in the 
face of their own figures, in the face of these enormous losses, and in 
the face of their own record, the Ohio Democracy immediately change 
front at the bidding of the President and indorse the Mills bill, free 
wool and all. And some of the gentlemen who voted for the Converse 
bill to restore the duty are still members of this House, and how they 
will explain to their constituents their sudden conversion is more than 
I can conjecture. They propose in this bill to remove the present duty 
of 10 and 12 cents per pound when they know that the reduction of the 
duty 24 cents per pound in 1883 reduced the number of sheep in the 
United States from 51,000,000 to 44,000,000, and the wool product 
from 300,000,000 pounds to 260,000,000, and that if no reduction of 
duty had been made in 1883, and the increase had gone on as before, 
we would now have 64,000,000 sheep instead of 44,000,000. 

In this last table I have only estimated the loss on the value of wool 
and on the value of sheep. The loss on the value of land and other 
losses could be estimated in the same manner. These are the losses 
which were estimated by the Ohio Democracy in 1883. 

While I do not estimate the destruction of the wool industry in any 
unreasonable manner, I fully concur in the estimates of certain emi- 
nent gentlemen who put the actual loss to the wool industry of the 
United States which will follow the passage of this bill at 8850, 000,000. 
The possibility of its passage has already entailed an immense loss, 
A few years ago the Congressional district which I have the honor to 
represent had in it 770,000 sheep. The law of 1883 has so crippled 
the industry that the number now is not nearly so great. Estimate 
the diminution at 15 per cent. and that would leave the present num- 
ber about 650,000. Count the loss on the wool and the sheep at the 
present N11 compared with last year’s prices, and the loss on wool 
will be about 50 cents per head, and the loss on sheep will be about 81 
per head, and the aggregate loss will be 81,000, 000 in this district, an 
average of over $200,000 to each county. If the possibility of the pas- 


sage of this biil entails upon the people such a loss as this, what will be | and 


the loss if the bill shall actually pass? This is the loss that will be 
borne by those who sell under the present depressed condition of the 


market, and if this bill shall succeed it will be borne by all, with all 
the other losses which it will carry to a million homes and to at least 
five millions of people. : 


WHY IS WOOL MADE FREE? 


As wool has had a tariff on it continuously for sixty-five years, ever 
since 1824, is it not very strange that there should come a proposition 
just now to. put it on the free-list? Has President Cleveland more 
wisdom than all the statesmen of the last two generations? The re- 
duction of the duty in 1883 was made to reduce the revenue, and yet 
the imports of wool sprang from 64,000,000 pounds to 114,000,000, and 
the revenue in accordingly. The increase of the revenue on 
worsted cloths, yarns, knit goods, ladies and children’s wearing-ap- 
parel, and on raw wools (on these six articles) for three years after 
March 3, 1883, as compared with the three preceding years, was $11,- 
465,503. The object therefore can not be to reduce the revenue, for the 
whole of the revenue derived from imported wool even now is less than 
$6,000,000, and the reduction of duties on woolen goods, based on 
placing wool on the free-list, will so increase the imports of woolen 
goods that this amount, and more too, will be added to the revenues. 
Nor is it in the interest of the woolen manufacturers, for they oppose 
it; and I agree with my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that the 
wool-mannuiacturer and the wool-grower must go hand in and 
that whatever fate befalls the one will most certainly befall the other. 
The small reduction of duty in 1883 increased the imports of woolen 
goods more than it did the imports of wool, and swelled the importa- 
tion of woolen goods this last year to the enormous sum of $45,000,000, 
and this measure would swell the amount still more. 

The only explanation that can be given for placing wool on the frec- 
list is that given by Mr. BucKALEW, of Pennsylvania, in his reply to 
my speech in the general discussion, and thatis that wool-growing must 
be abandoned in this country, and that we must buy our wool abroad, 
because we can buy it cheaper than we can raise it. I admire his ar- 
gument for its candor and consistency, but I despise the arguments of 
these men who are neither for one thing nor the other, and never know 
whether to cry Good Lord or good devil.“ A man should either be 
for protection or against it, and not try how near the wind he can sail 
on one side or the other. In 1884 certain Democrats saved Connecti- 
cut, New York, and New Jersey by insisting that the Democratic plat- 
form was for protection, while their brethren in other States construed 
it to mean full-blooded free trade. This can not be done this year, as 
the issue is too well defined. 


A DANGEROUS CONSPIRACY, 


The abolition of the duty on raw wool means the destruction of the 
industry, and the Mills bill is nothing more or less than a great con- 
spiracy to inaugurate free trade. The framers of this bill must know 
that it will not reduce the revenue. If this bill should become law 
the next Congress will be confronted with the same condition 
and would be called upon to apply the same remedy, 

This bill puts on the free-list wool and various other articles, and 
gentlemen on the other side expect that in their next effort to reduce 
the surplus they will have the sup of the class they now eliminate. 
What they have accomplished in this Congress will be used as a lever 
in the next. This is only the entering wedge, and from step to sten 
they expect to go along until they ultimately reach a revenue or free- 
trade tariff. This is admitted by the leading members on the other side. 
Mr. Chairman, I said before and I say again that this bill is a conspiracy 
to secure ultimate free trade. 

The present Administration isa party to it, and is co-operating with 
the Democratic majority of this House. There is no reason why there 
should be any surplus in the Treasury to-day. ‘There is no need of it. 
If the dependent pension bill had not been vetoed, if the river and 
harbor bill of the Congress had been permitted to become law, if 
the Blair bill had been considered, if the appropriation bills had been 
as large as they ought to have been, if the national debt had been re- 
duced as the President was authorized by law to do, there would now 
be no surplus in the Treasury. 

The President permitted eleven months to pass by after his inaugu- 
ration before he paid a single dollar of the overdue indebtedness of the 
country. Why did he hoard that money when there was an overdue 
national debt? Why did he refuse to pay when creditors were knock- 
ing at the doors of the Treasury, until foreed by Congress to do so? 
There was an object, Mr. Chairman. There was then and there is now 
an object in hoarding this money in the Treasury. The object has 
been to create an excuse for breaking down our great protective sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Chairman, [hold in my hand a sample of wool of which there has 
been imported into this country during the last year as much as all 
the wool cropof Pennsylvania. It is called lap waste, aud yet it is the 
finest wool that can be grown anywhere in the world. It is the choice 
of the fleece, the very best portions of it, with all the rough, coarse wool 
thrown out; besides, it is partly manufactured, and yet it comes in as 
waste at 10 cents a pound, and takes the place of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
ichigan wool, and the other woolsof the country, whieh, if scoured 
as this is, would have to pay a dutyof 30 cents per pound, Ialsohave 


here what is called tops, the very finest wool that can be grown, ard 
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it is also partly manufactured. It is equal to the best wool that can be 
grown in any country. And the present Secretary of the Treasury rules 
that this wool can come in as waste at 10 cents a pound, while it takes 
34pounds of the best Ohio wool to make 1 pound of these tops which 
they call waste. Whatis the effect of these rulings? It largely dimin- 
ishes the protection that the wool-grower has heretofore had; it reduces 
his protection from 10 cents, that which he is supposed to bave under 
the law of 1883, to 2} or 3 cents a pound. That is one of the methods 
in Worek the destruction of our protective system is being accom- 
lished. 

p The Administration is contributing to it in this way, and is laying 
the foundation for the utter annihilation of the wool industry and the 
destruction of a protective tarif. There isa wheel within a wheel, and 
the whole system of Democratic machinery is set to run in this direc- 
tion. The Democratic members of this House, the President of the 
United States, and the Government officials all aim toward the same 
object. 

I have here half a dozen other kinds of wool known as garnetted 
waste, ting waste, etc., which are made in London, and in various other 
places in Europe, expressly for import. This wool is partly manufact- 
ured also, and under the present law some of it ought to pay a duty of 
60 cents per pound. I want to read a paragraph from the present law: 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be e washed shall be 
twice the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed; and the duty on wools of all classes which shall be imported scoured 
shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals, which l be imported in ay, other than ordinary condition, as 
now and heretofore practiced, or which s! be changed in its character or con- 
dition for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value 
by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty 
to which it would be otherwise subject. 

This law provides that wool imported in any other than the ordinary 
condition shall pay twice the price of scoured wool, which should be 60 
cents per pound, as scoured wool pays 30 cents per pound. If we had 
an honest administration of the present law this waste and these tops 
would be charged 60 cents a pound instead of 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio know that that decision by which such wool comes in at 10 cents 
is a decision of the Federal court at Philadelphia? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, I am aware that some judge at Phila- 
delphia, to whom the matter was referred, made a decision as to waste; 
but he did not decide that waste like like this was not obliged to pay 
60 centsa pound. That decision does not apply to this provision of 
the law. The samples I have in my hand ought to pay 60 cents a 
pound under the last clause of this paragraph I have read. It is not 
waste as a matter of fact, but is disguised wool. You know and I 
know, and every man on this floor knows, that this is not the ordi- 
nary condition of wool prepared for market, and under the law it ought 
to be charged a duty of 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If it does not interrupt the 
gentleman, I will tell him that the very question that was in issue in 
the case in Philadelphia between the United States and the importer 
was that the United States appraisers fixed the duty at 60 cents, while 
the importer claimed that the article was entitled to pay only 10 cents; 
and upon the trial, under the charge of the judge, the jury found that 
it was Waste,“ which should come under the 10-cent clause. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I have seen the case to which you re- 
fer. The wool was entered as waste“ at 10 cents per pound, and 
the duty was paid at this rate. Afterward the collector classified the 
wool as scoured wool of class 1, and collected 30 cents per pound. The 
importer sued for the difference and collected it, on the ground that it 
was waste, because it was cast off in the different processes through 
which the wool passes in the manufacture of woolen or worsted goods.” 
The samples I have were never cast off in making any kind of goods, 
but were made from the best fleece wool. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will take pleasure in fur- 
nishing the gentleman with a copy of the judge’s charge, and the tes- 
timony also, if he desires it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I shall be very much obliged to you, 
but I think I have a correct statement of the case. And now, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky has interposed here, I wish to ask him what 
objection there was to having passed by this House what was called 
the Breckinridge resolution, which was introduced on the 16th of last 
January by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]? 
That resolution was so manifestly just and in the interest of the wool- 
growers that nobody disputedits propriety. It provided that from the 
date of its passage, worsted and woolen goods should be considered 
the same product, and should pay the same duty. It was expected by 
the country that that resolution would pass immediately without op- 
position, but somehow or other, notwithstanding the expectations of 
the people, the resolution seems never to have come before this House 
for consideration; at least I have never heard of it since it was intro- 
duced and referred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
me, the substance of that resolution is a part of the woolen schedule 
in the Mills bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iam aware of that; but that does not 
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answer my question. The resolution was introduced six months ago; 
and if it had been adopted it would have protected the farmers for half 
a year at any rate, and that much good would have been done if no 
more. It would have saved him the loss on the wool clip of this year, 
which is very large. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The committee were of the 
impression that the schedule which the worsted men themselves ob- 
tained in 1883, and which turned out to be a misfortune for them, but 
for which nobody else was to blame, ought to stand until the tariff gen- 
erally was revised. In other words, the committee believed that the 
worsted men had no greater right to have the inequalities of the tariff 
corrected for their benefit than other people who complained of other 
inequalities had to have those corrected. So we determined to put all 
the corrections together and embody them in this bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But the evil which that resolution was 
intended to correct resulted from a false construction of the law made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The resolution was manifestly just, 
and when you concede that this much was due to the wool-growers, 
it seems to me that the correction ought to have been made, and made 
promptly, and if that had been done it would have saved to the wool- 
grower the immense loss that is now being sustained on this year’s 
product. 

Of course the Committee of Ways and Means must have known that 
this bill would not pass. I do not suppose that any gentleman on that 
side of the House expects that this bill will ever become a law, but if 
any gentleman does indulge in that delusion, I take this occasion to 
tell him that he may rest assured that the Mills bill will never become 
a law, and that that resolution for the benefit of wool-growers, which 
was so easily laid aside by the committee, will never do the wool- 
growers any good as a part of this bill. 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Kentucky. We were under the impres- 
sion that this bill would pass the House of Representatives, and if it 
did pass the House of Representatives, that was presumptive evidence 
thatit ought to pass the Senate of the United States; and we thought that 
the worsted men ought to take pot luck” with all the other persons 
ae were injured by the present tariff, so we putthem allin thesame 

ill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Did you think this bill would pass the 
Senate? 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Kentucky. I can not say that I did, be- 
cause the Senate is Republican, and I could hardly hope that such good 
would come out of a Republican Senate. [Laughter.] I only hoped 
that they would see the error of their ways and would do this good 
thing to the disappointment of both sides of the House. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If the passage of a bill by the House 
of Representatives is, as the gentleman says, presumptive evidence that 
it ought to pass the Senate, then I will ask him whether the fact that 
a bill passes both Houses of Congress, a pension bill for instance, is not 
presumptive evidence that it ought to be signed by the President of the 
United States, [Langhter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It is presumptive evidence, 
but I am sorry to say that so many of the pension bills passed are so 
bad that the presumption is getting to be an exceedingly small one as 
to this Congress. 

A MEMBER. With a Democratic President. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes; with a Democratie 
President who is so dutiful that he actually reads the records and de- 
cides according to the facts of the case, and not according to the num- 
ber of votes. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you think the President knows what 
ought to be done after he reads the records? Is he a better lawyer 
than all the members of this House, and better than all of the mem- 
bers of the Senate? Has he more brains and more ability than the 

te wisdom of the members of both Houses of Congress ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is a question that I 
hardly feel like answering so long as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JOsEPH D. TAYLOR] is a member of Congress, because it might seem 
invidious to say that our President is a better lawyer than the gentle- 
man [laughter]; but were the gentleman from Ohio not in Congress I 
would say that the vetoes of the President which I have read seem to 
me to be better and more carefully drawn than many of the acts which 
have this Congress. A 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. One other question. Is it your judg- 
ment, then, that the President of the United States ought to be al- 
lowed to suppress such legislation as the dependent pension bill, and 
that the Speaker of this Hense shonld eternally refuse to recognize 
anybody to put it on its sten 5 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE =~ “oro. Tam not sure that I caught 
the gentleman’s quest'an + ~~ did understand it, I will say 
that I know of no orf Representatives or the 
Congress of the Unit? ' +- > h ase the word“ allow“ with 
reference to the Pres: $ `= ~i tes in the exercise of his 
constitutional power ef ~- tesom to refnse his approval to bills 
passed by Congress is ¢on<fitt.ture!: enr power to pass bills over his 
head is constitutional. I knuw of no mode by which we can prevent 
him from vetoing any bill; and I know of no mode by which he can 
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3 us from passing any bill over his veto. In regard to the 
Ker 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Isimply inquired the gentleman’s opin- 
ion because I have so much respect for it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let me finish my statement. 
So far as concerns the Speaker of this House, I have only to say that, 
in my acquaintance with him, here and elsewhere, I have seen nothing 
to diminish the perfect confidence I have always had in his entire and 
absolute impartiality and integrity. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. While I admit the Speaker’s impar- 
tiality in the main, it is well known in this House that he will not 
recognize any member who desires to bring up for consideration the 
dependent pension bill which passed the Senate early in this session. 
All general pension legislation is systematically throttled and the cause 
of the Union soldier is persistently and permanently ignored. 

But I want to speak of another thing which this Administration is 
doing or permitting to be done. There seems to be, as I have said, a 
conspiracy to break down our protective system, to destroy it, to bring 
it into disgrace, to defeat and thwart its objects, and I will cite one 
more instance. Here is what is called carpet wool, and there is no 
doubt that 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 pounds of this wool are being im- 
ported into this country each year, at a duty of 2} to 5 cents a pound, 
te be used for purposes other than making carpets. 

While this wool can not be used for all purposes, it can be used for 
many, and when used it comes in competition with goods made from 
high-priced wool. In this way the woolen manufacturers who do not 
buy this wool or use it in their business are cheated and wronged and 
are not permitted the same advantages granted to others, and hence are 
not allowed a fair chance for the trade of the country. And some of 
them are to-day on the verge of ruin and bankruptcy on account of 
these frauds upon the Government and these rulings of the Treasury 
Department, which are destroying our protective system by letting in 
cargoes of foreign wool at a mere nominal duty. 

I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
that right in his own State, in the city of Louisville, there are several 
woolen mills engaged in the manufacture of Kentucky jeans that are 
using imported wool. 

Seven or eight years ago they used American wool bought in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana. At that time they did not use 
a pound of imported wool. Iam informed that substantially all of the 
wool now used in these mills is imported. They, of course, buy where 
they can buy the cheapest, and I am satisfied that the importers of this 
wool do not pay over 24 cents a pound duty on it. There is smuggling 
going on somewhere under the shadow of the United States custom- 
houses. Importers are flooding the country with what they call carpet 
wools, and it is used for other purposes and takes the place of wool that 
ought to pay aduty of 10centsapoundormore. Therulethat washed 
wool pays double and scoured wool triple duty does not apply under the 
present law to combing wool or carpet wools, and hence scoured carpet 
wool only pays a duty of 24 to 5 cents a pound, and it may not be car- 
pet wool at all when it gets out of the custom house. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY], who made 
a speech to-day in which he declared that, in spite of the admission of 
free wool, the price of wool will be kept up, did not explain how he 
could reconcile that statement with the other argument which he 
mate, that free wool would enable the American manufacturer to com- 
pete snecessfully with the European manufacturer; would place the for- 
eign and American manufacturer upon an equal footing, giving them 
both the same opportunities. The one proposition is a contradiction 
of the other; but I want to say to the gentleman that he is mistaken. 
The mere fact that a man can buy free wool, the mere fact that the 
American manufacturer can get his raw material free of duty does not 
place him on an equal footing with the European manufacturer. 

If every wool manufacturer in this country had free wool, they could 
not compete with the foreign manufacturer. The American manufact- 
urer has got to pay a higher price for his labor, for his plant, and for 

. everything else that he uses. Free wool is only one of the manufact- 
urer’s many expenses, and it does not place him on an equality with 
the foreign manufacturers who have cheaper materials, cheaper labor, 
and cheaper supplies of every kind. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. MILLS] said with great em- 
phasis, that if we could only get free raw materials, that our labor was 
so much more intelligent and our machinery was so much better 
handled, we could compete with the world in the sale of our 
This is good rhetoric but bad logic. If this were true why do we not 
manufacture our own tin-plates? We have the iron-ore, the tin, the 
lime-stone, and the coal, all free, and yet we do not make tin enough 
in this country to make a dinner horn. 

According to Mr. MILLS we ought not only to make our own tin-plates, 
but we ought to send them out into the markets of the world. Why 
can we not make tin-plates? Simply because the labor in this country 
costs more. The same is true of cotton. The cotton manufacturer gets 
his raw material free, and yet we import a large quantity of our cotton 
goods, and there is no manufacturing that involves so little labor as the 
poy aE of cotton. This beautiful theory will not bear the light 
0 


We need protection as an impregnable barrier against the importation 
of the products of impoverished labor more than we do forts or fortifi- 
cations to protect us against the armiesof the world. It is the center, 
the life, the heart of our prosperity, the hope of the Republic and the 
glory of the American people. It lifts up the downtrodden, elevates 
the lowly, distributes comforts to the poor, and lays untold blessings 
at the dour of the sons of toil. 3 

Besides, it should be remembered that the United States is the world’s 
great dumping-ground, where all foreign countries bring their surplus 
and sell it at any price they can get. Wedo not expect to make a 
profit on all the manufactured goods that we export. A factory 
has to run full, and at the end of the year it often has a surplus of 
goods which it is willing to convert into money at a loss. Some manu- 
facturers pay a bonus to any one engaged in the same business who ex- 
ports his goods so as to keep down overproduction. A woolen mill can 
better afford to run full and lose a large per cent. on the value of its 
product than to stop, as its machinery deteriorates rapidly when not 
running. 

The Government encourages exports by allowing drawbacks and bear- 
ing other losses. So itis with exports and imports. They are often 
sold at a loss. Hence every business needs protection as a shield to 
prevent this sort of competition. The people of other countries are 
now sending their surplus here and selling it in our market without 
regard to price, and if we had no tariff they could sell low enough to 
stop manufacturing in this country and to wipe these industries out of 
existence. And when this was once accomplished prices would be 
higher than they are now. 

A member asked a question to-day which he seemed to be anxious 
to have answered. He wanted to know, if the farmer gets 10 cents per 
pound more for his wool, whether the man who wears the wool does not 
have to pay the 10 cents. 

Certainly he does if he has it. But suppose the man who was to 
wear the coat did not have the 10 cents, what advantage could it be 
te him to have cheap wool? If bread is worth only 4 cents a loaf, 
what good is that to the hungry man who has no 4 cents to pay for it? 
What good does it do the half-clad woman, whose naked feet are upon 
the ground, to know that she can buy calico for 4cents a yard, or shoes 
for $1 a pair, if she has no money and can not purchase them ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will you answer the question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I will when I come toit. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts[ Mr. Morsr] made one of the best tariff speeches 
that I have heard on this floor, though he professed to speak in favor of 
the Mills bill, and it should be printed largely and distributed all over 
this country as a campaign document. He said he was making money 
now because he could buy his goods directly from the manufacturer, 
thereby getting rid of middlemen and commissionmen, and healso says 
that he is able to sell cheaper for thi- on. Why, sir, this is the theory 
of protection. This is the great American idea of encouraging home 
industries. Producersand consumersare broughttogether. Each helps 
and supports the other. The manufacturer supplies his home market 
with his goods, and in turn he becomes part of the home market for 
our agricultural products. The reason the consumer in this country 
has to pay more than in some other countries for some things is because 
the manufacturer and the producer have to pay more for wages and for 
everything else they buy, than is paid in other countries, and the man 
who pays the 10 cents gets his full share of these increased wages, and 
is able to pay not only the extra 10 cents, but much more, for he gets 
employment, and has the money in his pocket with which to pay. If 
the farmer gets more for his wool and more for his cattle, he buys more 
of the manufacturer, which enables him to pay higher wages, and in 
this way one helps the other and they all prosper. 

As a result of this policy this country has grown with a rapidity that 
has no parallel in the world’s history. And if a policy like this has, 
during a period of nearly thirty years, given to this country greater 
wealth, greater growth, and greater prosperity than was ever given to 
this or any other country in the same time, it seems to me that we ought 
to tremble at the thought ef such a signal change as is now proposed. 
Our protective system has made us the greatest producer of agricultural 
and manufactured products in the world. Our national credit and 
financial standing are not excelled, if equaled, by any people on the 
globe. The masses of the people are better housed and clothed and fed 
and educated than the people of any other country beneath the circle 
of the sun. They have more money, use more, handle more, and spend 
more than any other people who live, move, or have a being. 

Tope, Mr. Chairman, that the question is now satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also said that he lost five times 
as much in his business twenty-five years ago as he does now. This is 
another result of the protective tariff. We have brought back by our 
protective system the eight hundred millions of gold that were mined 
and minted in California and carried out of the country for foreign 
goods by a Democratic revenue tariff. When the war came on we had 
no money; our Treasury was empty. Our gold and silver, under a rev- 
enue tariff, had gone abroad for foreign goods, but our protective sys- 
tem has brought it back and given stability and prosperity to our peo- 
ple. Free trade had distributed it among European and Oriental na- 
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tions, but protection has brought it back. The balance of trade nas 
been in our favor instead of against us, as it was before, and we have 
grown richer as well as wiser, and to-day our nation is at the head of 
all the nations of the earth by reason of this policy. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also said that when he came to 
this country he had nothing, and I infer from what he says that he has 
grown rich. He has done so under a protective tariff established by 
the Republican party. He says further that he had to pay when he 
first went into business from 8 to 12 per cent. interest for money. That 
is freo trade. When I was a boy the lender of money took his 10 per 
cent. out of the head of the heap and turned the remainder over to the 
borrower. I remember this very well, for I belonged to the class who 
had interest to pay. I recently met a New E d Mugwump, who 
said to me: I am a free-trader.’? I said: Why are you a free-trader? 
The answer was, ‘‘I have two reasons; one is because it will give mea 
higher rate of interest for my money, and the other is because it will 
give me cheaper labor; the help I now employ costs me too much.“ 

These are both valid reasons, and they tell the whole story. Ifyou put 
wool on the free- list, in a few years you will be sending a hundred mill- 
ions a year out of the country for wool and woolens, and in this way 
the bulk of the gold we now have will go abroad, and our wealth will 
be diminished as rapidly as we accumulated it, and instead of our hav- 
ing a surplus in the Treasury, and the banks of the country, and in the 
pockets of the people, we will be paying 10 per cent. interest again on 
money and selling the bonds of the Government at 10 or 11 per cent. 
discount as we did before the war. And men will labor for 40 or 50 
cents a day, as they did under Democratic revenue tariffs. This is the 
legitimate result of buying more than we sell and thereby diminishing 
the circulating medium of the country. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] says that political 
economy is a science and that the true principles of taxation are as 
definitel y ascertained as are any truths not susceptible of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. If this be true, what becomes of the Mills bill? 
It must bea very strange science that puts wool on the free · ligt. a prod- 
uct thatisgrown inevery State and Territory in the Union, and which, 
if adequately protected, can be grown in sufficient quantities tosupply 
our entire demand, while it leaves sugar, which is only grown in one 
or two States, and which produces less than one-tenth of the sugar we 
use in this country, on the dutiable list, to pay 100 per cent. duty, 
and also leaves rice, that is grown in only two or three States, on the 
dutiable list, to pay a duty of 68 per cent. 

Sugar and rice, which are necessaries of life, and constitute a large 
part of every man’s food, are left on the dutiable list, sugar to pay 100 
per cent. ad valorem and rice 68 per cent.advalorem. And he isanx- 
ious to have tin-plate on the free-list in order to reduce the cost of 
six tin cups 1 cent, and to haye salt on the free-list in order that the 
salt that salts ee shall be lessened in price a half cent, 
but is ing to let the people pay $58,000,000 a year to protect the 
sugar planta of the South, and he calls this science. is very 
much afraid of free whisky, and yet this scientific bill is framed for 
the express purpose of giving immunity to the moonshiners of the 
South. A bill that protects the South and punishes the North, a bill 
that crushes the farmer and enriches the planter, is scientific in his 


as they are not to say a word about eee ee an expres- 
sion much used formerly, but now entirely obsolete in Democratic par- 
lance. There are Democrats, however, who will not forget the events 
of this session, and though you may count that you lose nothing in 
Ohio, or in Pennsylvania, or in Michigan, or in Wisconsin, or in Iowa, 
or in other States, because they are Republican States, or in Texas, be- 
cause the flocks are large and the voting flock-masters few, the wool- 
growers will mark an era by their votes this year that will show you 
that they have not been shorn of their power as completely as you im- 


agine. 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 


The argument that we must have free trade in order to build up our 
commerce with other countries has been repeated over and over again. 
The Democratic party is offering this country the markets of the world 
if it will only tear down its protection walls and let all nations bri 
in their products free of duty. Eighteen hundred years ago the devil 
made an offer very much like this. He took the Saviour up into an 
exceeding high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the 

world, and the glory of them, and said unto him, All these things 
` will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship The poor 
devil did not own a foot of land, and yet he had as much to do 
with the kingdoms of the world as Democratic free-traders have with 
the markets of the world. The reply was, Get thee behind me, 


Satan.” So say we to the Democratic party, get thee hence, for you 
have nothing to do with the markets of the world. 

If protection should disappear to-morrow we could not export a 
bushel of wheat more than we do now, as the tariff has nothing what- 
ever to do with our exports of wheat, or our exports of any other prod- 
uct. If we should repeal every tariff law on our statutes that would 
not the tariff laws of Germany, or France, or Italy, or Russia, 
or Spain, or any other country, and give us access to their ports with- 
out paying the usual duty. Do gentlemen suppose that because we 
adopt free trade that all the other countries of the world will do the 
same? We tried a few years ago to influence foreign countries in rela- 
tion to the ratio of gold and silver, but we did not succeed. The fact 
is, foreign countries will buy of us just when they actually need what 
we have to sell, and when they can get it no other place in the world 
cheaper. That is what the markets of the world means, and no more. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a good many other things that I would 
like to say, but inasmuch as the House was kind enough to give me un- 
limited time I do not feel like occupying but a few moments more. I 
want to answer an inquiry made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DockERy] in the course of his remarks to-day. The gentleman in- 
quires why we on this side of the House are unwilling to give the Demo- 
cratic party the credit which he claims it is entitled to, and he pointed 
out, as the foundation for this claim, the fact that we are indebted to 
the Democratic party for carrying the Mexican war to a successful ter- 
mination, and for the vast areas of land that were given to the country 
under a Democratie administration. He pointed out with earnestness 
and eloquence the glories of the Democratic party, and wanted to know 
why we could not give it proper credit. I want to say that in all jus- 
tice he ought to balance accounts before he declares the result. He 
stated one side of the account, but did not state the other. He pointed 
out the glories of the Democratic party and called attention to the 
monuments it had reared, and to the institutions it had fostered, and 
a many other great achievements, but he did not present the other 
side. 

Isimply want the other side of the account stated and no more. He 
did not give you the opportunity to make a comparison. I would like 
to know what political party in this country brought on the war. Is 
there any difficulty in answering this question? What party in this 
country is e with the enormous sacrifice of money, and of 
human life, in jong and bloody civil war from which we came ont 
victorious only after four years of strife_and suffering? Why should 
not this be taken into account in this calculation? Will not more 
than offset any claim the Democratic party may have for what it did 
in carrying on the Mexican war? What about the Democratic conven- 
tion held in Chicago in 1864, which declared the war a failure, de- 
manded peace on any terms, wanted the Union army called home, and 
the Southern brethren allowed to depart in peace? What about the 
popen ions made in Congress by Democratic leaders to divide the 

nion, and the opposition of the Democratic party to all measures 
which were intended to suppress the rebellion? 

You tread on dangerous ground when you speak of the record of the 
Democratic party. I should not call this up except as an offset to 
what has been said on the other side. I want the gentleman to strike 
a balance. I want to place on one side the statement of my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] with all his eloquence, and on the other 
side I want to place a few ns only as to Democratic history. 
The Democratic party is responsible, and must ever be held msible 
for inangurating the war of the rebellion, and will be so held as Jong 
as a monument shall mark the resting place of a fallen hero. As long 
as history lives it will be remembered that the Democratic party sym- 
pathized with rebellion and opposed the Government in its great strug- 
gle for union and li . I make no charge whatever against the 
great body of men who vote the Democratic ticket. The masses of all 
parties are honest and true men. I refer to the leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic party, to the men who hold the reins and crack the whip, and 
who have so often trailed the banners of their party in defeat and dis- 
grace. I am willing to give to the Democratic party all the honor it 
is entitled to for anything good that it has ever done. It has done 
some good things, I suppose. But I do not want gentlemen to forget 
when they are glorifying the Democratic party that there are still, 
dark shadows which creep around the homes of widows at sunset, un- 
marked graves in the wilderness where the scars of war are still seen, 
deserted homes on the hill side where sorrow still lingers, that onght 
to remind them of the past, and teach them a lesson of humility if noth- 
ing more. 

A PLACE FOR THE SURPLUS. . 

They talk of ihie surplus. A single remark in regard to that question 
and I will have done. I am not troubled as much about the surplus as 
some gentlemen seem to be. Some of them have an apprehension that a 
fall Treasury may lead to liberal pensions, and are anxious tomake this 
impossible by reducing the revenue. Te would notadmit this, but 
I believe it nevertheless. I do not want the revenue so reduced as to 
interfere with liberal pension legislation. I want to see every honor- 
ably discharged soldier pensioned, as the Mexican soldiers have been, 
and every widow whose husband helped put down the rebellion, and 
every old father and mother who sent their brave boys out to defend the 
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old flag, never to return. I believe there is no higher obligation rest- 
ing upon the Government to-day. I believe in liberal pensions because 
it is right and just and wise, to make ample provision for the brave 
men who fought the battles of the war, and saved the life of the Re- 
public. The suppression of the rebellion and the restoration of the 
Union, upon a broad and deep foundation, was the greatest triumph 
known to civilization in all the ages. And we should not forget how 
or by whom this grand result was achieved. 

Some gentlemen are wont to say when a pension measure is proposed 
that we have done more for our soldiers than any other nation in the 
world. I deny it. There are thousands of as good soldiers as ever fol- 
lowed the country’s flag who are to-day poor and helpless, who are not 
receiving a farthing from the Government. One-third of the claims 
rejected are as deserving asone-third of those which have been allowed. 
Thousands of the widows of the heroic dead support themselves dnd 
their children, by their incessant toil, without any aid from the Gov- 
ernment. Two thousand years ago the armies of Pompey and Julius 
Cæsar were better paid and better cared for than are many of the Union 
soldiers of the late war. Their pay was doubled in the field, and on 
theirreturn they were given lands and homes and the trophies of war. 
They did not have to wait for age or poverty or want. A Roman sol- 
dier was a hero-and a patriot, deserving of honorand emoluments, and 
not an object of charity. 

The time has not come yet for any great reduction of the tariff. Let 
part of the revenue be given to the soldiers and we will not be troubled 
with the surplus. Pay the honest obligations of the Government and 
it will come back in increased prosperity. Save from stain the nation’s 
honor, and widows and orphans will rejoice. Do justice to the tried 
and true, and the stars of the old flag will shine out brighter. Glad- 
den the hearts and homes that were in sorrow and sadness during 
the long years of war, and our country will be stronger and greater. 
In the name of God and country and home let us do our duty toward 
the thousands of brave and true patriots whose eyes are turned toward 
this national Capitol to-day, praying and waiting for a just and gen- 
erous recognition of their long-neglected rights. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 16, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For nearly three months we have been in 
the debate on the tariff bill. Much ge sen age e and I 
am truly glad that the time for action is now at hand. From the other 
side of the Chamber it has been one unceasing wail to protect first one 
American industry and then another until one would be led to believe 
that American manufacturers were paupers and afraid of the whole 
world, and therefore must be protected by law. The pretext for all 
this, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen would have us to believe is the 
protection of American labor. The paragraph of the bill under consid- 
eration, as well as other paragraphs, develops this feature of thedebate. 
Our Republican friends constitute themselves the champion of labor 
and constantly insist that labor is benefited by high tariff. It has been 
proven to them time and time again by this side of the House that 
tariff has nothing to do whatever with raising wages; that wages are 
governed by other and different causes, and yet on almost every para- 
graph of this bill we hear the same falsehood asserted that we must 
have a high tariff in order to keep up the price of labor. Nay, more 
than this; it has been proven to those on the other side of the House 
that a high tariff is a direct cause of low wages, and that wages only 
raise as the clutch of the tariff is taken off. 

Every high tariff cuts down wages, and the higher the tariff the more 
the wages are reduced. Wages are always highest when importations 
are largest. Wages, as the figures show them, follow the fluctuations 
of imported merchandise, rising with the rise of imports and falling 
with the fall. There is no authority for the statement that the tariff 
of itself alone has the power to raise wages. The reason assigned for 
its so doing is always that it excludes foreign products and so keeps 

our work for the home workman, This simply means, if it means any- 
thing, that if we exclude importation, wages will rise; while the very 
reverse is true. The advance in wages has always been more rapid 
under low tariff than under a high one. Statistics show that the aver- 
age rate of wages of manulacturers in 1850 was $247, and in 1860, after 
ten years of low tariff, $289: in 1870, after ten years of high tariff, it 
was only $302. So you can see that wages do not range with the high 


tariff. If the tariff affected the price of wages, then wages would be 
the same in all the States as the tariffisin all the States, But the fact 
is that the West pays better wages than the East, nearly one-third 
more. 

A tariff is simply a barrier to exchange, and the effect of all such 
barriers is to reduce theprice of wages. If we purchase a large quantity 
of foreign goods we must sell a large quantity of goods to pay for them; 
and as a consequence we must pay labor for producing such goods. 
the tariff stops them from coming in it will stop them from going ont, 
and thus stop us from producing these goods. The only excuse here, 
as our Republican friends assert, is because these goods can be produced 
somewhere else cheaper than here. Whyis this? Simply because our 
labor can earn more at some other business. What we want most in 
this country is a flood of goods to come in so that our laborers can 
buy cheaper, and that they may be employed at good wages manufact- 
uring a flood of goods to be sent out to pay for the goods that come 
here. If a high tariff makes high wages, then certainly after twenty- 
seven years of high tariff our laborers should be happy, rich, and pros- 
perons. Isthisthe fact? No. The third annual report of Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, shows thatin six years 
ending with 1886 there were strikes in 22,336 establishments in this 
country. Of these 18,342, or 82.12 per cent., were ordered by labor 
organizations. During the same period there were lockouts in 2,182 
establishments, Of these 1,753, or 80.34 per cent., were ordered by 
combinations of rs. Of the strikes 16,692, or 74.74 per cent., 
and of the lockouts 1,981, or 90.8 per cent., were in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Onio, and Illinois, where pro- 
tection is said to have showered its blessings on the laboring man. 

Sir, it is notorious that it is in the protected districts of Pennsylva- 
nia that occur our frequent carnivals of strikes, lockouts, reduction of 
wages, and insolent and brutal treatment of labor. It is from there 
that the red prophecies of danger come to our industrial horizon. It 
is there that the laborer and his family are housed in a tenement not 
fit for a brute, and are clothed in rags, and their food such as to insure 
disease and hasten death. Itis there the State militia is called into 
requisition to imprison labor, It is there that the Pinkerton murder- 
ers ply their trade in terrorizing American labor and drive it to starva- 
tion. 

Now, sir, there is no truth in the statement that sprey protects 
American labor, or that the Republican party is the friend of labor. 
It is an admitted fact that labor alone creates all wealth. Law does 
not and can not create wealth. Butit does and can under a Repub- 
lican rule rob the laborer of the fruits of his toil under an iniquitous 
tariff law and equally wicked monetary system. The of labor 
are transferred from the toiling masses to the rich, the er and the 
manufacturer. If labor is the source of all wealth, why is not the 
labor permitted to enjoy the fruitage of itsearnings? Labor creates all 
wealth. It builds all our magnificent palace cars and Pullman sleep- 
ers. But does the laborer xide in them? No. And why not? Labor 
builds all our palatial residences and stone fronts, but do our laborer 
and his family reside in them? No. And why not? Labor manufact- 
ures all our silks and satins, but do the laborer’s wife and daughter 
wear the silks andsatins? No. And why not? There must be some 
reason for this state of things, and if so what is it? This is the question 
dere now confronts the laboring people and which they are trying to 
solve, 

We are assured that there is great wealthin this country. In 1880 
more than $43,000,000,000, we are told by the census, does not express 
the wealth of the country; and we are equally assured that nearly one- 
third of this vast sum is held by twenty families in Wall street alone. 
How did this happen? Is it the result of the labor, of brain, or muscle? 
No. Our Republican friends tell us it was done by trade regulation.” 
We say not; but rather by trade robbery. These twenty families nei- 
ther toil nor spin, but yet, like Solomon, they are arrayed in scarlet 
and in fine linen every day. 

I am willing to admit that they manipulate, intrigue, and contrive 
and are connected with the national Capitol by a golden wire, where 
their emissaries and agents (the would-be servants of the people) are, 
but they produce no wealth and under no system of just laws could 
they ever acquire the colossal fortunes they possess. Every just man 
should be willing that labor of head or hand should receive its just 
reward. But it is neither fair nor equity to allow under the forms of 
law one man or set of men to become rich and opulent at the expense 
of the toiling masses. And this is what Republican rule is doing now 
and has done for the past twenty years, and all the time claiming that 
they are the friend of the laborer, The Republican party on this floor 
insist that high tariff makes high wages. But this has been proven 
false time ‘and time again, and yet the falsehood is reiterated. What 
are the facts? I quote from the statistician: 


Wages paid for weaving 58 yards cotion cloth. 
ENGLAND, 
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Mule spinners in English cotton mills are paid $1.57 per day; in New York 
$1.82; in New Jersey, $1.40; in Massachusetts, $1.25; in Vermont, $1.20. 

Wool sorters in England are paid 1. 20 per day; in North Carolina, $1 per day; 
in New Jersey they get only 80 cents per day. 

Wages, in cents, paid for weaving I pound cotton cloth: Fall River, 6.907; Low- 
ell, 6.882; Providence, 6.44; England, 6.962. 


Again, I quote from the table of wages found on page 2388, volume 2, 
of the report of the United States Tariff Commission, which I think 
conclusively proves that countries which have a high protected tariff 
do not pay high wages: 


Germany. France. Belgium. England. 
Occupations. Protection. | Protection. | Free trade. | Free trade. 
Bricklayers. $3.45 $4.00 $6.00 $8.12 
Masons. . 1.00 5.00 6.00 8.16 
Carpenters. 4.18 5.42 5. 40 8. 25 
Painters. 4.60 4.90 4.20 7.25 
Plasterers... 4.35 5.40 8. 10 
Blacksmiths.. 3.90 4.40 8. 12 
Cab net-make: 4.95 4.80 7.70 
ers. 3.30 Š 7.00 
en vers. . eS — 3.00 5.40 
Grinders in glass-work... %%% RU E AERATOR 10.92 
Common laborers... ........ 2.60 |. 3.00 5.00 


It is a fact that Germany has a higher tariff than France, yet she 
pays less wages. France has a protected tariff, yet she pays lower 
‘wages than free-trade Belgium. England furnishes the best example 
in proof that the protective policy is rather injurious than beneficial 
to labor. Fifty years ago,when England had a high protective policy, 
her laborers did not receive two-thirds the wages that are paid to-day. 
If we want more evidence on this point eminent Republicans will fur- 
nish it. I submit the following: 


As Secretary of State Mr. Blaine made a report on English and American 
labor, and thus summed up his conclusions: 

“Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper- 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice. as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the 
estab! ent of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cot- 
ton-goods trade of the world.” 

Hon. WILLIIAu M. Evarrs, another Republican Secretary of State, examined 
the same subject and reached the same conclusion (Report on labor, Forty-sixth 


2 page 37): 

“One workmanin the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe. 
Even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few years’ 
association with American workmen,” 

Finally, Secretary Frelinghuysen, underthe Arthur administration, collected 
and arranged statistics which fully demonstrated the soundness and correctness 
of the conclusions reached by Messrs. Blaine and EVARTS, 

These statistics show that American labor is cheaper and worse paid than the 
Jabor of England. 

Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine had shown that by exereisin 
working longer hours our operatives do from one-and-a-h 
work as the ave European workman.” (EvArrts's Report, May beta pago 
36.) Mr. Frelinghuysen declared that “in the matter of wages America is as 
cheap as Eng and,” We quote one of the tables on which he based this con- 
clusion. It gives the amount of wages in cents paid for manufacturing a cer- 
tain quantity of cloth: 


greater skill and 
to twice as much 


Pennsylvania. 
England 


This table shows that the average wage paid in England for producing any 
fixed quantity of cloth is — than the average wage paid in the manufact- 
uring centers of the United States for doing the same amount of the same work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen also shows that the total cost of manufacturing this fixed 
quantity of cloth is actually less in Rhode Island than in England, the propor- 
tion being Rhode Island 11.99 to England 12.16, 

Why, then, can not we compete with England? Why does England shut us 
out from foreign markets and hold the trade of the world against us? Let Gen- 
eral Grant answer the question. (Seventh annual message.) 

“I would mention (for freedom from taxation) those articles which enter into 
manufactures of all sorts. All duty paid upon such articles goes directly to the 
cost of such articles when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the con- 
sumers, These duties not only come from consumers at home but act as a pro- 
tection to foreign manufacturers of the same completed articles in our own and 
distant markets.” 

What could be plainer than this elucidation of the case? We have Messrs. 
Blaine, EVARTS, and Frelinghuysen to show that our labor is as cheap or cheaper 
than the labor of England. Then we have President Grant to show that weare 

protecting English manufacturers by taxing the raw materials used by our own. 


But grant that wages are some higher here than in Great Britain. 
What avail is that when the cost of living here is much higher? We 
find from the report of the Commissioner of Labor that the average ex- 
pense of a family of mechanics (family of five workers, including chil- 
dren) in Massachusetts is $754.42. In Great Britain for the same 
family it is $508.35, or nearly one-third less. What advantage can it 
be to the laborer to raise wages 10 per cent. when at the same time you 
raise the expense of living 20 per cent.? No one is insisting that the 
wages in America aré not higher nominally than they are in Great 
Britain, but the result is what we are looking to. What does the la- 
borer have left at the end of his year’s service? is the question to be 
answered. .I submit the following compiled report of the United States 
consul abroad to be found in the Department of State at Washington, 
which reads as follows: 


Conditions. 


Ratio of potent food. 


Ratio of cost of living ... 9 8 
Ratio of cost of clothing 3 

Ratio in mode of living . 2 it 
Ratio in thrift of saving. 10 6t 


It will be seen by this table that the cost of living in the United 
States is higher than in either of the other four countries named. 
These are the fac's and figures in the case, and they can not be gain- 
said or impeached, but are absolute verities. Now what is the mat- 
ter with your pauper labor of Europe? But the question is asked, 
Why, then, does the foreign labor come to this country if the wages 
are not higher here than in Europe?” Robert G. Ingersoll, who has 


a trifle more faith in the Republican party than he has in Christianity, 
asked this question at a public meeting in New York lately, and the pa- 
pers stated that the audience cheered. 

The following table, taken from the census, shows the number of in- 
habitants to the square mile in various countries, and will to some 
extent answer this question: 


Inhabitants to 
the square mile. 


The crowded condition of Europe as we see by these fi Tenders 
it impossible for people to secure homes in the Old World. But I sup- 
pose our friends will insist that the tariff is the cause of all this. But 
the question of immigration can be answered in another way, in the 
same manner the Irishman answered the question, by asking another.“ 
Why have the thousands of people in the last eight or ten years re- 
moved from the East and from the great States of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Ohio to still other States and Territories farther West? The following 
figures, taken from the census of 1880, I think will fully answer the ques- 
tion: 

Inhabitants to 
the square mile, 
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The very same reason exists for the foreigner coming to our shores 
that there is for our people to leave the more densely populated States 
and go further West. The course of empire westward takes its way,” 
where the mountains are full of mineral wealth and where there are 
millions of acres of productive land waiting for the plow, and where 
the homes for homeless millions are to be had for the taking. But I 
suppose this will all be attributed to the beneficent tarifflaw. Away 
with such nonsense; the people are tired of it, and will no longer be 
deceived. The difference of w. between United Statesand England 
is not so great as between States of the Union. Colorado pays wages 
three times as high as North Carolina, Dakota twice as high as Ala- 
bama, California twice as high as Massachusetts, Illinois higher than 
Virginia. 

If there is any truth in the complaint of our Republican friends 
about high wages, it seems to me that it is time for some of our most 
prosperous and highly respected States to raise the cry against their less 
fortunate sisters. The fact is that it is the condition of low wages and 
not high that needs protection. High-priced labor is often the cheap- 
est, and an industry employing it can take care of itself. Although 
common labor in India costs only 10 cents a day, yet the cash outlay 
for constructing a railway is as great as it isin the United States. 
The iron mines of Russia are worked by serfs at 7 cents a day, and yet 
it costs as much to make a ton of pig-iron in Russia asin England. In 
India it takes one day with wages at 10 cents to make by hand one 
yard of gunny cloth, but in England a loom will make 100 yards in a 
day, and though the wages there should be $2 a day the cost of labor 
there is only one-half as great as it is in India. 


— 
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The fact is that American labor is the most productive in the world 
and is really as cheap as any labor in the world. The argument then 
that a high tariff makes high wages and therefore that foreign labor 
comes to this country is no argument at all, unless you believe in Tom 
Corwin’s axiomin support of protection, The bigger the fool the bet- 
ter the argument.“ But TI can tell the gentlemen why some of the for- 
eign labor comes to this country. A Republican Congress in 1864 en- 
acted what is known as the contract labor law,” which legalized 
importation of pauper labor from Europe to compete with American 
labor and authorized a specie of servitude in our free Republie which 
was as disgraceful as it was despicable. I read the second section of 
the act: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all contracts that shall be made by emi- 
grants to the United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regulations 
that may be established by the said commissioner, whereby emigrants shall 
pledge the wages of their labor for a term not exceeding tweive months, to re- 
pay, the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and ma 

enforced in the courts of the Gnited States orof the several States and Terri- 
tories; and such advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be 
recorded in the recordcr’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, 
shall operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, 
whether under the homestead law when thetitle is consummated or on pro 
otherwise acquired until liquidated by the emigrant; See nothing herein con- 
ee shall be deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitution 
of the United States or creating in any way the relation of slavery or servitude. 
(United States Statutes at Large, volume 15, 1863-65.) 

A Democratic House of Representatives repealed this entire act in 
1885, and a Democratic President approved an amendment to the act 
repealing it, which made the repealing act more effective in prohibit- 
ing the importation of the pauper labor of Europe under contract to 
perform labor in the United States. But not only this, sir, but when 
our Republican friends secured protection from foreign competition 
they at once entered into the free-trade markets of the world to buy 
their labor. This is proven by the sworn testimony of Gilbert B. 
Whitman, agent of the Amory Manufacturing Company of Manches- 
ter, N. H., an establishment engaged extensively in the manufacture 
of cotton cloth. These works at the time the testimony was given, in 
1883, had only been running three years. This was started as a pro- 
tected industry. Let me read from the examination as contained in 
the report entitled Labor and Capital: 


Q. What is the character of your employés? 

A. About one-third of our help are Canadians; the remainder are of mixed 
nationalities, the Irish element preponderating. Then come the English, the 
Scotch, and the German, 

Q. What proportion of them are Americans? 

A. Outofthe eight hundred operatives, probably we have eighty Americans.— 
Labor and Capital, volume 3, page 23. 


Volumes of testimony to the same effect can be produced, but I deem 
this sufficient to silence the hypocrisy of the Republican leaders, 
who claim that they are the friends of the laborer. No, they are not 
honest in their claims in favor of American labor, but are in favor of a 
high protective policy so that a certain class of manufacturers, who 
generally vote the Republican ticket and contribute liberally to the cam- 
paign funds of that party may become rich at the expense of American 
labor. 

Do these protective manufacturers pay better wages for labor than 
other industries which are not protected. Who ever heard of a manu- 
facturer going out and hunting a high-priced laborer when he could 
get a low-priced one who would perform the same work as promptly 
and as skillfully? Have you ever heard of a protective manufacturer 
calling his laborers around him at the end of the year and dividing with 
them his enormous profits? No, the millionaire gets his labor in the 
open markets of the country as cheap as possible, and then spends his 
ill-gathered gains hobnobbing in Europe, aping the nobility of that 
country. Yes, these protected manufacturers under this famous tariff 
law enrich themselves at the cost of labor. But our Republican friends 
on this floor do not mention this fact. They do not care to tell the 
other side of the story. They are like the Pennsylvania justice of the 

who said he only wanted to hear one side of the case as the 
other side always bothered him.”’ 

All manner of subterfuge and argumentation is resorted to by the 
learned men on the other side of the Chamber to prove that protection 
makes high wages. They even put their sophistry into a syllogistic 
form and attempt to prove in that way that protection is the cause ot 
high wages in this country. They put it in this way: We have pro- 
tection in America; we also have high wages: therefore protection is 
the cause of high wages. England has free trade; England has low 
wages: therefore free trade is the cause of low wages. By this form 
of logic these gentlemen can prove anything. Itis neither philosophy 
nor logic. I will state a syllogism that will prove the absurdity of it, 
which I find in one of the old books on logic: A cat canclimb a tree; 
a squirrel can climb a tree: therefore a cat is a squirrel.” Is this 
true? No, and yet it is as literally true as the two first propositions 
put by our Republican friends. But I will state it in another form. 
England has an established church; England has low wages: therefore 
an established church is the cause of low wages. America has no 
established church; America has high wages: therefore the absence ot 
an established church is the cause of high wages. This is not true, and 


yet this is the kind of sophistry these gentlemen are resorting to in 
order to bolster up the scheme of legalized plunder. 

By the census of 1880 we find the number of handsemployed in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries of the whole country was 2,735,- 
595, and the amount of wages paid them $47,953,795, an average of 
$346 each. Now, it will be remembered that this is under a high pro- 
tective policy of 47 per cent. The man who gets $346 a year has a 
wife and family and is obliged to pay out that sum for the support of 
himself, wife, and family. It is fair to say that the duty on the neces- 
saries of life is 334 per cent. The man, then, who earns $346 à year is 
obliged to pay out for the support of himself and family $115.33, or 
one-third of his earnings a year by force of the tariff law. That is, 
because of the tariff law he is compelled to pay more for the necessa- 
ries of life than he would if there was no tariffon the necessaries of 
life. Yet our Republican protectionists pretend to be the friends of 
the laborer. And yet they are willing to take from him by an un- 
just law$115.33each year. What does this mean to the laboring man? 
It means robbing him of one-third of his time. He has been a slave 
in bondage to the law one hundred and four days in the year as much 
5 the criminal serving out his term by breaking stone on the rock 

. 

P For that period of time each year he is held in bondage to the law, 
as much so as ever was a slave in the South. The slave was held by 
law and was compelled to labor for his master. The tariff law now 
compels the enslaved laborer each year to work 104 days or till he 
earns $115.33, and to whom does it go? Why, to the manufacturer. 
One-third of the laborer’s life is not hisown. What does the loss each 
year of $115.33 to the laborer mean? It means so much taken from 
the support of his family; so much of his life and time owned by 
others. How much of the comforts of life would this sum buy for his 
family! How far would it go to educate his children! If he was not 
robbed of his money—I say robbed, and I mean it—how much better 
food and clothing could he furnish himself and family! How much 
better care could he take of himself and his people, and perhaps lay 
upsomething for a rainy day! But high tariff, instead of raising wages, 
pauperizes labor. 

Under its benign influence year by year the laborer is compelled to 
toil on without being able to save a dollar, until old age settles down 
upon him, when he becomes a pauper, and finally charity furnishes him 
witha grave and bankruptcy for his winding-sheet. And yet underall 
this the Republican party is the friend of labor. Sir, I have not over- 
stated this matter. The facts and figures that I give warrant the con- 
clusion. Ah, when will the scales fall from the eyes of the laborer so 
that he will see his own interest? When will the laborer discover that 
a protective policy and the Republican party are not his friends? Gen- 
eral Harrison, the candidate of the Republican party for President, it 
is said by the public press, declared in a speech at Indianapolis, when 
he was assisting the railroad companies in their efforts to pauperize la- 
bor, that “A dollara day is sufficient compensation for a laborer.” I 
do not know whether this is true or not, but as a matter of fact this is 
all that is paid to a great many laborers in this country. Now, is it pos- 
sible for alaborer to live on a dollar a day? I assert that it is not, and 
I know what I am talking about. ` 

I am myself from and of the laboring classes and I have a right to 
speak in behalf of labor, not of any organized body of labor, but the 
man who holds the plow and the man who swings the ax and the shovel. 
For more than a decade I was engaged in these pursuits myself. 
And I will truthfully say that I have a profound feeling of respect and 
sympathy for the toiler in the field, on the road, in the mine, and in 
the shop, and I hope I may never outlive that feeling. And I am now 
and here in the Congress of the United States prepared to state and to 
prove that a dollar a day is not a just compensation for labor, General 
Harrison to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. Chairman, let us for 
a moment consider this proposition of General Harrison, if he said it: 
A dollar a day, three hundred and twelve working days in the year, of 
which perhaps forty days are rainy or unfit for work. Now, this would 
leave two hundred and seventy-two days in the year, and if the laborer 
should be sick it would still make it less. But we will say two hun- 
dred.and seventy-two days, which would make $272 to support a man, 
his wife, and children. 

As I have above shown, the average tax on the necessaries of live is 
at least 33} per cent., so here is one-third of his $272, or $90.66, which 
he is deprived* of to protect American industries. This will leave 
$181.34 forhis year’s work. Now, he must pay $5 a month rent, or $60 
a year. Add to this his fuel and light, which would be $25 a year; 
meat for himself and family, say at 15 cents per day, would be $54.75 
a year. This would make $159.75 per year, leaving him $21.59 to 
buy clothing for himself and family, all his groceries and provisions, 
to buy books to educate his children, and other necessaries, all for 
$21.59. 

This sum would not support a pauper in an almshouse or winter a 
Fiji Islander. Yet this is the condition of thingsin proud America, 
where the Republican party on this floor claim that the wages are higher 
than in any other country in the world, and General Harrison fixes it 
at a dollar a day, and says that is enough for a laborer. He is now a 
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candidate for President and asking laborers to vote for him so that 
he can enact a law that there shall be no strike by laborers and that 
their wages can be fixed bylaw. Will the laborers of the country sup- 
porthim? Wewillsee. General Harrison clearly favors pauper labor 
of Europe that we hear so much abont. When he was Senator of the 
United States, in 1852, he voted fourteen times in one form or another 
in favor of the immigration of Chinese pauper slave-labor to this coun- 
try. The wages of labor in this country was too high for him. He 
voted in favor of the immigration of Chinese labor to this country to 
com with our free-trade labor. That Chinese race which is irrevo- 
cably devoted to their paganish idolatry, superstition, and practices. 
They are entirely unassimulated with our people; blind to the progres- 
Bive spirit of our race; unappreciated of our institutions, and deaf to 
the demands and influence of Christianity, and their presence among 
us is only a corruption of society, debasing to morals, and degrading to 
ear labor. 

General Harrison tries to explain his vote now on the ground that 
the act was in violation of existing treaties, and President Arthur ve- 
toed the first act passed by Congress on this question prohibiting the 
mmigration of Chinese labor, which was mainly the cause of his failure 
to receive the nomination for President at the hands of his party in 
1884. And after November that party will wish that they had de- 
feated the nomination of General Harrison on the same ground. On 
May 6, 1882, the act prohibiting Chinese immigration was approved, 
which is the Jaw to-day, and we have not yet discovered that it has 
been inconflict with ‘‘existing treaty.” General Harrison voted against 
this act in all stages of its proceedings when present, the history of which 
will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April, 1882. What 
was the effect of that act for the passage of which all Democratic Sen- 
ators voted and afew Republicans? The following table, compiled from 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics, will show the extent of Chinese 
immigration to the United States: 


1881. 


It will be seen by this table that after the act was passed immigra- 
tion almost ceased at once. Yet General Harrison opposed the passage 
of this act so that they might have immigration of this slave race into 
this country in order to reduce the price of labor, and thus keep the 
“t contract-labor law’’ of 1864 in force. The Republican party have 
always favored the immigration of pauper labor to our shores; and 
when I speak of the Republican party in this connection and other con- 
nections I do not mean the rank and file of that party, for I am glad to 
say that among them I have many warm personal friends whom I hold 
in the hi esteem and who I personally know are good and true men, 
and I believe they would not by their vote advance this system of in- 
iquity that I have mentioned, but they are like the mentioned 
by the blessed Master in the good book, ‘‘they know not what they 
do.” But what I mean by the Republican party is the machine that 
is trying now and has heretofore run the Government in the interest 
of monopoly, wealth, and the “favored class.“ But to return to what 
the late Republican platform at Chi calls the American system 
of protection.“ It declares that the protective system must be main- 
tained.” I suppose the Republican party will try to maintain this sys- 
tem, which is the most unjust and nefarious system that could possibly 
be devised by the mischievous ingenuity of man; a system borrowed 
from the robber Moorish pirates who lived at a town called Tarifa in 
the Strait of Gibraltar, which leads into the Mediterranean Sea; a sys- 
tem that can be used for the enrichment of the few and the impoverish- 
ment of the many; a system provocative of the crimes of fraud, theft, 
bribery, and perjury; a system corruptive of officials and debauching 
to business men, and a system under which the present tariff has de- 
generated into a mere disgraceful squabble for protected pelf. 

The iron lords of Pennsylvania join hands with the merchant princes 
of Massachusetts, and they with the lumber barons of i and 
they with other e ee pilferers for the conjoined robbery of labor and 
all unprotected industries of the country. If there was not a felonious 
combination between aggregate protected interest, no tariff bill would 
ever become a Jaw. ; 

It is a system by which wealth, which, as is shown bythe last census, 
amounts to the enormous sum of $43,000,000,000, does not pay one 
cent for the support of the Federal Government; and a system thata 
man worth a million of dollars pays no more for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government than a man worth $200, provided both eat and dress 
equally well. And this is what they are pleased to call the American 
system.” Now, what is the consequence of non-contribution of the 
countless wealth for the support of the General Government? The re- 
sult is thut the tax for such support falls with unusual severity on the 
laborer and the farmer. It is a more grievous hardship than any of 
which our Revolutionary fathers complained. It is an injustice that 
no other country of the civilized world is guilty of. It is iniquitous, 
and should be penoad At one time we had a tax on the wealth of 


this country. The following table will show the character of the tax, 
the amount collected, and when: 


Character of tax. 


anco compan 


ies 1 100. 00 
On deposits of State banks and private banks and banke ay 


1883 

OTB scnccoves serservsvevacearerenscovarssoscevsereeseansvsaesarene seentenrsnsenscereers 4, 096, 102. 45 
1882 | On capital of State banks and private banks and bank- 

S 1, 158, 340. 87 
1882 | On deposits of national banks 5, 521, 927. 47 
1877 | On capital of national banks. 660, 784. 
1870 | On legacies and successio: 3,091, 825, 00 
1967 | On articles of luxury... 2, 116, 674. 
1870 16, 544, 043 


Special taxes other than those relating to spirits, 


These figures are official and the tax was laid on those who could 
best bear it. But what has become of all this tax? Repealed by a 
Republican Congress long ago, while the same Congress retains a tax 
of 104 per cent. on the poor man’s blanket; a tax of 91 per cent. on the 
common cloth that the laborer wears, and an average of 47 per cent. 
on the necessaries of life. And yet the Republican claim to be 
the friends of the laborer. Can any one tell why the taxes mentioned 
in this table were repealed? Can any good reason be assigned for if, 
and still retain the tax on labor? The laborer will answer it next 
November. 

I will mention another instance to show that the Republican party is 
not a friend to the laborer. In the Chicago platform they say We de- 
mand a reduction of letter postage to 1 cent per ounce. What would 
this mean if it should become a law? The mailservice is scarcely self- 
supporting now, and if such a law were enacted there would be a short- 
age of nearly a million of dollars to be made up by taxes, that is, by tariff 
tax and under this tariff system. The putting of $1 in the United States 
Treasury means the people . $6. In other words, the people 
would have to pay $6,000,000 in order to get $1,000,000 in the Treasury. 
I have explained how this is done in my former remarks on tariff in 
the present session of Congress, and have given the figures, and I will 
not repeat them here. If the postage was reduced who would be ben- 
efited by it? The laborer or farmer? No; the manufacturer, the 
princely merchant, and the banker. Many merchants and bankers 
send out fifty letters a day each, and the postage at 1 cent each on fifty 
letters would amount to $182.50 per year, or that much saved to each 
of them. How many letters does the laborer and the farmer send 
through the mail? Fifty cents would pay the whole bill for a year. 
In other words, the farmer would save 25 cents a year while the banker 
and merchant would save $182.50. But when the tax-collector comes 
to make up the shortage under the tariff system the farmer and laborer 
would have.to pay just as much as the merchant and banker if they 
lived and dressed as well. And yet the Republican party is the friend 
to the farmer and the laborer. Go tell this story to the marines. 

Again, the Chicago platform calls this tariffsystem an ‘‘American sys- 
tem of protection. I deny that it is American, and I appeal to history 
for the truth of what I say. I have neither the time nor inclination to 
trace the entire history of protection as it has existed among men and 
nations during all the past. But in some form or other it is as old as 
civilization itself, generally increasing in amount in every country asit 
hasinthis. The first tariff that we had in this country was in 1789, 
and the average duty was only 8 pereent. to protect our infant indus- 
tries. In 1789 it was raised to 11 per cent., and two years later to 14 
per cent., and now after ninety-nine years of repeated increases we have 
an average of 47 per cent. to protect our still infant industries. This 
dear tariff system of ours always takes but never gives; always levies 
but never contributes. 

The first great industry of Great Britain was the wool industry and 
the chief article of export. The seat of highest dignity in the House 
of Lords is the wool-sack,”’ the seat being originally a sack of wool. 
In 1275 Parliament levied a tax on each sack of wool exported. A 
later act followed that no wool should be exported or cloth imported, 
and this continued to 1825. To help this infant industry, in 1678 an 
act was passed that every corpse should be buried in a woolen shroud. 
In 1651 the navigation act was passed, by which foreign commodities 
could only be imported into England in British ships, and prior to that 
time the law applied to exports. This was to build up the infant in- 
dustries. In 1824 foreign wheat was totally prohibited from entering 
the United Kingdom until the price had reached 70 shillings per quar- 
ter. In 1815 the corn law was passed, and so indignant were the peo- 
ple that they had to be dispersed by armed force, and the House of 
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Commons itself had to be protected by soldiery when the bill was 
passed. I quote from the history of Europe as it is recorded at that 
time: 


In 1817 hundreds of thousands of the working classes were brought to the 
brink of starvation by wheat at 112 shillings per quarter. In 1821 thousands of 
farmers were ae to absolute ruin by wheat at 39 shillings per quarter, their 
rents haying been fixed on the basis of high prices. 


Yes, sir, you will notice the two classes that suffered then under a 
high protective tariff of England. ‘The working classes were brought 
to the brink of starvation and the farmers to absoluternin. These are 
the same two classes that suffer here to-day because of high tariff. The 
historian further says: 

Up to the year 1824 our system had been strictly protective. We had all but 
prohibited the admission of foreign articles of food; we had by excessive im- 
port duties discouraged and curtailed the importation of all other foreign com- 
modities; and we had practically by our navigation laws restricted our foreign 
trade to the use of British ships. By the close of the year 1849 we had adopted 
a diametrically opposite policy. We had admitted forei, in free of duty, 
except a small nominal one for registration purposes; we abolished import 
duties on nearly every foreign article; and we had repealed those old naviga- 
tion laws on which our maritime prosperity had so long been supposed to de- 


pend. 
The historian further says: 


In 1824 the fiscal regulations by which our commerce with the world was con- 
trolled and restricted stood as follows: 1. There was hardly an article obtain- 
able abroad that was admissible here without the payment of import 
duties, always heavy, sometimes excessive, and in certain cases all but prohib- 
itory. It mattered not whether it was a raw material or a manufactured prod- 
uct, whether it was an article of luxury or of universal consumption, whether 
it came in masses, like cotton, or in driblets, like orchilla, eve: foreign 
which an Englishman might use was withheld from him till its cost had been 
enhanced by a customs duty. The tariff-list of the United Kingdom formed a 
-e complete dictionary of all the products of human industry. Under 
this high protective policy in England at that time 


The historian further states— 


the laboring population was reduced to the greatest extremity between the 
upper millstone of high-priced food and the nether one of diminished employ- 
ment and falling w: . There were heard riots in both the — e dis- 
tricts and the manufacturing centers. One person in every twenty was a pau- 
per, and the annual expense of pauperism, which was paid from the public 
purse, was very heayy. So hard were the conditions of a livelihood that thou- 
sands of children were taken from the sports and food prs for youth 
and driven to exhausting labor for a pittance in the minos factories. The 
people refused further to endure these 5 laws, and under the leader- 


— of Richard Cobden and John Bright in 1846 the corn laws were repealed, 
an 


this was the removal of the keystone in the arch of the protective policy. 

England to-day has a tariff for revenue only—not free trade—which 
has existed for thirty years. All duties are collected on sixteen arti- 
cles only and 98 per cent. of it is derived from only five—fruit, spirits, 
tea, tobacco, and wine. This tariff yields a revenue of about $100,- 
000,000 annually. Added to this is an excise tax which makes up the 
total of what the people of England pay in tariff taxes. Thus it will 
be seen that Great Britain had a protective that almost amounted 
to prohibition for hundreds of years, and yet we are told that the 
protective system is an American system.” This is not the truth. 
The Reyolutionary war was brought to get rid of this system. The 
soul of war was purely commercial. 

In 1651 the navigation laws imposed upon the colonies, requiring 
both imports and exports to be carried in British ships, and they were 
compelled to trade with England. That 1 they were prohibited from 
going into the open markets of the world where they could buy the 
cheapest and sell where they could sell the dearest. This with the 
stamp act and other matters brought on the Revolutionary war which 
resulted in American independence, and now, after more than a hun- 
dred years, the Republican party in this Government is attempting to 
enact similar laws. No, sir, this system of legalized plunder is older 
than our Government. The student of history will find it recorded in 
the written annals of France previous to the great revolution that for 
the time being carried the government down in blood. 

The royal sovereigns of that oppressed country, in their desperate ef- 
forts to raise means to support a corrupt court and wanton wars, were 
wont to farm out, as it was called, all moneyed interests to certain fa- 
vorites, made such, generally, by the king’s prostitutes. To one man 
was given the sale of a certain article, and while this creature paid a 
small percentage to the King, he kept to himself millions wrung from 
the unhappy consumers. We have precisely the same thing with a dif- 
ference or variation in our presentsystem. The difference seems to be 
that the King gave the right to plunder the individual; we give it to 
a class. In other words, our system is not so mucha protective system 
as it is a system to raise and collect $1 for the Government and $6 for 
the favored. classes, labor always having to pay the tax. The farmer 
and the laborer are especially the victims of the protectiye system. 
The Republican party deceives the one by the words home märket” 
and terrorizes the other by the words “‘ pauper labor of Europe.“ Does 
not the farmer know, if he will think at all, that there can be no home 
market for all his products? Does he not know that the manufactur- 
ing States produce all the breadstuffs they consume? These States do 
not now, and never have furnished a home market. 

Does a single one of these States pay a cent more for a bushel ot 
beat than it can be sold for at Liverpool? The fact is, and it can 
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not be denied by any onein this House, that the price at Liverpool 
fixes the price in this country, at San Francisco, New York and Chi- 
cago; and strange to say, Liverpool is in ‘‘ free-trade’? England. The 
morni tch from Liverpool to New York fixes the price of every 
bushel of wheat sold in America that day. These aresuggestive facts. 
We have had a high protection for twenty-seven years. Yetfree-trade 
England fixes the price of the farmer’s surplus and that furnishes him 
the price in the home market. Last year the farmers of this country 
sold in Europe of their farming products $525,000, 000. 

Now,suppose these farmers would wish to invest this sum in flannel 
in England, and bring the goods home with them to be used to clothe 
their families; what would be the result? When they would return 
to New York and reach the custom-houses the Government official 
would meet them and say, There is a law of the United States which 
imposes a duty at the rate of 72 per cent. on these goods, and beſore you 
can pass through this port, it must be paid.“ What then? Why, 
they would have to pay the officer 72 per cent., which would amount 
tothe enng sum of $378, 000, 000, or would return with the goods to Eng- 
land. It is true, if they paid that amount to the officer, the money 
would go into tlie United States Treasury and be used to defray the 
expenses of theGovernment. But now suppose,in place of purchasing 
the goods in England, they bring the money back with them to this 
2 and then they will be compelled to purchase their flannels 

ere. 

But what is the result? Because of high tariff they must pay 72 
per cent. for the flannels here more than what they could purchase 
them in England for, less, of course, the freight. They are compelled 
to purchase here, for their families must be clothed; and in that case 
who gets the 72 per cent., or $378,000,000? Not the Government, if 
they are domestic manufactured goods, but the protected manufact- 
urer—the favored class. Let me prove this in another way: The cen- 
sus of 1880 shows that the manufactured products of this country in 
1880 amounted to $5,369,579,191; about 10 per cent. of this amount 
was exported, leaving $4,832,621,722 to be consumed at home. About 
80 per cent. of this was dutiable goods, and 20 per cent. on the free-list. 
The dutiable then would be $3,866,097,017. The value of dutiable 
merchandise imported in this country, as shown in thecensus of 1880, 
was $419,506,091. Therefore the amount of dutiable goods consumed 
in this country that year was $4,285,603,108. Now, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Statistics, the average rate of duty on imported 
goods consumed by the farmer is 43} per cent., and there was $4,285,- 
683,108 worth of goods. The amount extorted from the consumers 
by the tariff was $1,299,120,000. Our population is about one-third 
farmer, so the farmers and their families consume one-third of these 
goods, which would be $433,340,000. 

Any schoolboy can take the report of the Bureau of Statistics, which 
are official, and figure out the results and show how the farming com- 
munity is being robbed by this nefarious system which our Republican 
friends are to call the American system.’ By the census of 
1880 it is shown that there are about 2,623,089 persons engaged in this 
country in manufacturing and benefited by the tariff law, and it would 
be better for the farmers to support these persons in idleness than to 
submit to the present robber tax. To board this number of persons 
at $3 a week, country prices, would only amount to $409, 201, 874, while 
the way it is now the farmer has to pay tothe manufacturer, as I have 
shown above. The trouble with our farmers is they work too much 
and think too little. The poet has said what I regard as a truism: 

F in eve: il, 
Tad OUE thos thie ete KUNOA ns that toil. 


In the present case while the farmer and wage-worker are toiling to 
better their condition, the vampire of wealth is thinking and devising 
some plans under a cunningly formal tariff to rob them of the fruits of 
their labor, and by sophistry and false philosophy to delude the one 
class with the hope of a home market and the other with the threats 
of pauper labor of Europe, and thus throw sand in the eyes of both 
classes to induce them to support the protective policy. The home- 
market idea as addressed to our farmersis purely a myth, and has no 
foundation in fact whatever. And the pauper labor of Europe is sim- 
ply a scarecrow, for paupers do not labor here or in Europe, but are 
kept in almshouses. It is time that the American farmer and wage- 
worker should say with emphasis that these outrages on their respect- 
ive callings should no longer exist. That there was neither reason 
nor justice in the fact that only 2,623,089 people, the pets of protection, 
should be favored at the expense of 57,376,911, the balance of the peo- 
ple. T : 

I wish now, Mr. Chairman, to speak of certain special industries 
in the light of official statistics and facts, and see how a high tariff has 
affected the farmer and wage-worker for the past twenty-seven years. 

‘ LUMBER, 

We will take lumber, for example. We have had for a long time a 

rotective tax on lumber of $2 per thousand feet. (In the Mills bill 


tis placed on the free-list.) Now, when we remember the various 
uses to which lumber is put, to build houses for the poor laborers, barns 
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and corn-cribs and fences for the farmer, and in various other ways to 
administer to the comfort of the common people, the iniquity of this tax 
will be seen. Let us take the figures in the saw-mill business, for ex- 
ample. By the census report of 1880 we find that there were 170,956 
hands employed in this industry. The total amount paid in wages 
was $31,845,000, or an average of $215 per hand, or $1 per day. The 
cost of material was $146,155,000; the capital invested was $181,100,- 
000, and the total product was $233,268,000. Now let us see what 
was the net profit to the mill-owner. 

Wages pa 


Cost of material. 
Interest at 6 per cent, on 


$31, 845, 000 
146, 155, 000 
10, 866; 000 


/ —T—T—T—T—T—— » ‚0 0 A —— 188, 866, 000 


This is the total expense. Let us deduet this from the total prod- 
uct, which was 9233, 688,000, and we have lefta net profit of $44,802,- 
000, or nearly 25 per cent. on the capital invested per annum for the 
mill-owners. In other words, 147,956 hands employed get $31,845,000 
or $215 per yearor$1 per day, while the 26,911 mill-owners get $44,802, - 
000, or 25 per cent. A very fair division of capital and labor I suppose 
_ our Republican friends will insist. No wonder the mill-owners live 
in palaces and the laborers in hovels. This shows the enormous profits 
the favored class get and the pittance paid the laborer. What a beau- 
tiful thing this high tariff is to raise the price of wages, and how glo- 
riously it sustains the assertion of the Republican party that high tariff 
raises the price of labor. But the chief iniquity of this protective in- 
dustry is not the tax, but it is the premium it pays to destroy our for- 
ests. Itis a well-known fact that the destruction of forests reduces 
rainfall and causesdrought at one season of the year, and leads to dev- 
astating freshets at others, and induces excessive cold in winter and 
heat in summer. But the Republican party forgets every interest but 
the interest of the capitalists. They look to great return for capital, 
as in this case nearly 25 per cent. per annum, and keep the laborer at 
starving wages, $215 per annum. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


I will give some figures on this industry, and we will see to what 
conclusion they lead. In 1879 the duty on pig-iron was $7 per ton. 
There was manufactured in this country that year 2,301,215 tons. The 
importation of that year was 87,576 tons. The Treasury of the United 
States received on this 87,576 tons of pig-iron imported $7 per ton, or 
the sum of $613,032. But the Pennsylvania iron lord, because of the 
$7 per ton tariff, sold his 2,301,215 tons of pig-iron for $7 per ton more 
than he would if there was no tariff, so his bounty was $16,108,505, 
Will the farmer and laborer see this? And they certainly will if they 
open their eyes and let the light come in. Here are actual facts given. 
The Government gets $1 and the Pennsylvania lord $26; and who pays 
this vast sum to the Pennsylvania manufacturer? Clearly the farmer 
and the laborer. It might be interesting to know what wages these 
persons pay for labor who receive this bounty of $16,108,505, for bounty 
it was. By turning to the census of that year we find the wages paid 
was $455 per year, or if they would work every working day in the 
year it would amount to $1.45 per day. Glorious wages! especially so 
when he was compelled to pay about one-third of it back by reason of 
the tariff law to the protective industry or some other persons. But I 
will try another industry. s 

In 1880 there were 805 iron-ore producing companies in the United 
States, and their output was 7,006,000 tons, five-sevenths of it in the 
four States of Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The value of the output was $20,470,000; the value of materials used 
in producing it was $2,896,000. It took 31,668 men and boys to pro- 
duce this net value of output, the average being $554 to each laborer, 
But the total wages paid was only $9,538,000, or an average of $300 to 
the man; so that the companies made a profit of $254 of the year’s labor 
of every man and boy in theiremploy. The laborers actually produced 
each $554 a year, but their protected employers took $254 of it for 
their share and allowed each man $300, or less than $1 a day, to live 
on. Now let us see how it was with iron and steel makers. There 
were 1,005 steel companies in the country, having an aggregate capi- 
tal of $230,971,000. Their total product was $296,557,000; the value 
of all material consumed, including ore, was $191,297,000; the number 
of hands employed was 141,000, and the aggregate wages paid out was 
$55,476,000. Deduct the cost of materials used from the value of the 
gross product of 141,000 hands. This is$746 per hand. But the total 
amount of wages paid was only $55,476,000, or $393 per hand. Each 
hand actually earned $746, but got only $393, and the companies made, 
therefore, $353 on the labor of each of their 141,000 hands, and their 
net profits over all expenses were 19} per cent. on their total capital 
ot $230,971,000. While the production of iron ore under a pro- 
tective tariff of 40 per cent. is a good business, therefore the mak- 
ing of iron and steel under a protective duty of 48 per cent. is still 
better. 

I will give one more year. In 1887 the tariff on steel rail was $17 a 
ton. The price of steel rail in Pennsylvania at that time was $39.50 
a ton. In Liverpool it was worth $21.10 a ton, and the charge for 


freight and insurance between Liverpool and New York would be 
$2.50 a ton, and to this add the tariff and in New York the price of 
English rail would be $40.60 a ton. Had it not been for the tariff the 
English rail could have been sold for $17 less than this in New York, 
or for $23.60 a ton; so, because of the tariff the home manufacturer 
made the difference between $39.50, the price it sold for, and 823. 60, the 
price it should have sold for. On an average it would have increased 
the price $13.53 a ton. The statistics of 1887 show the production of 
steel rail in that year was 2,049,638. The consumers therefore of steel 
rail for the year 1887 paid $37,731,602 more for steel rail than they 
would if there was no tariff, and this vast sum went into the pockets 
of the protectionists and as a bounty from the labor of the country, for 
labor pays all taxes. I have not time to give further figures, but you 
may take any one of the favored industries of this country and then go 
to the statisticians’ reports and find thenumber of hands employed, the 
amount of wages paid, the capital invested, the cost of material and 
the value of the product, and by a simple process of figuring you will 
readily see that the manufacturer on the investment makes from 20 
to 80 per cent., and even more than 100 per cent. in some of them; 
while the wages paid will average from $280 to $480 per year, just 
sufficient to keep soul and body together. Is this a fair division by 
capital with labor? No, I say, a thousand times no; but it is not a 
question of capital against labor, but a question of labor against rob- 
bery; labor against a vicious system that robs labor of its earnings, 
and the parties so engaged in robbery evade a prosecution under the 
criminal code of the State under the flimsy plea that it was done un- 
der “our American protective system.“ Away with such a sys- 
tem. 

i will mention one other item in the Mills bill, namely, that of wool, 
which is placed by this bill on the free-list. This is the very soul of 
the bill, and if it becomes a law its author will be entitled to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the American people. When the Presidentcalled 
attention to this matter in his message, the ‘‘cry”’ of free-trade was 
at once raised. The person who raised this cry knew that it was an 
unmitigated falsehood. 

Neither the President nor any member of the Democratic party in 
Congress or out of Congress has advocated free trade. Such a thing is im- 
possible as longas we must raise over $200,000,000 per annum as tariff 
tax to support the Government, and no person has proposed, for the 
present at least, to change this system. But the most wicked, impu- 
dent, and lying statement of our Republican brothers is that a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent. will reduce the wages of the hands in the woolen 
mills. Let us look at the census report again. By the census report 
of 1880 there were employed in the United States the following num- 
ber of hands in the woolen manufacture and the duty was 40 per cent.: 


. 75,459 
66, 814 


Males (above sixteen years)... 
Females (above sixteen years 
Glen lestvovacss 


D 


The wages paid during the year to these laborers were $47,389, 087, 
or $295 each per year, or 91 cents per day. The value of material used 
was $164,371,551; capital invested, $96,000,000. The total value of 
the finished products was $267,252,913. Now deduct the wages paid, 
$47,389,087, from the value of the finished goods, and the labor is 
$219,863,826, and it is found that the wages are a little over 22 pert 
cent., while the manufacturer gets over 50 per cent. Let us state it in 
another form: 


Wages paid , S47, 389, 087 
Cost of material 164, 371, 551 
Interest at 6 per cent. on capital invested 5, 760, 000 

Total. eee ee ee eee eee eee eee sssensecsees 217. 520, 638 


This would be the total outlay. Let us deduct this from the value 
of the finished product, which we see is $267,252,913, and we have as 
the net profit to the manufacturer the sum of $49,732, 275 —a little over 
50 per cent. clear gain, while they only paid their laborers the enormous 
sum of 91 cents per day, or $235 per year. Yes, high protection raises 
the price of wages witha vengeance. Will the farmer and the laborer 
understand how this favored class of manufacturers make $49,732,275 
net in a single year, while the hands employed by them are struggling 
against starvation at 91 cents a day to support themselves and families? 
And not only this, but the tariff still robs the wage-worker of the one- 
third of the 91 cents so earned by having an average tariff duty of 33} 
per cent. on the necessaries of life, as I have before shown, Nor will 
there be a decrease in the number of sheep in this country if wool is 
put on the free-list, as is claimed by protectionists. 

By turning to the statistics compiled by Mr. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, we find the highest and lowest prices of wool from 1825 to 
1886, inclusive. These show the lowest for wool reached since 
1849 was 21 cents in 1881 under the highest wool tariff the country has 
ever known. The lowest price for 1879 was 27 cents; for 1880, 25 
cents; for 1881, 21 cents; 1882, 37cents; 1884, 33 cents; 1885, 28 cents; 
1886, 30 cents. It is an incontestable fact that every time the tax on 
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wool has been lowered a rise in the price of wool has followed. In 
1856 the lowest price of wool was 30 cents, and the highest 38 cents, 
The passage of the free-wool. clause in the act of 1857 was followed in 
1859 by an increase of the lowest price to 34 cents and of the highest 
to 45 cents. And as the lowest price since 1849 was reached under 
the exorbitant tariff of 1868, so after the change in 1883 the highest 
price in ten years (54 cents) was reached in 1885. Why should not 
wool be placed on the free-list? It would cheapen clothes, carpets, 
and blankets and give our mills work, as they have & capacity for 600,- 
000,000 pounds, while we only produce in this country 240,000,000. 
It would give employment to our laborers and bread to their children. 
And what would free wool mean to my people in my district whom I 
have the honor to represent? 

In 1880 we had in Illinois 1,037,073 sheep, or about 50,009 sheep 
to each Congressional district. Under the present high duty (43 per 
cent. on wool) we could not gain more than 50 cents a sheep because 
of the high tariff, or $25,000. My people will consume annually at 
least $5 worth of woolen goods per capita, and assuming that there are 
1£0,000 in my district, which is a low estimate, we pay annually for 
woolen goods $900,000. Now, free wool would reduce these necessary 
articles of clothing at least 30 per cent. on an average, which would be 
$270,000. Now, take from this what the farmer may lose by putting 
wool on the free-list, as above shown, $25,000, and it leaves a net gain 
in the pockets of my people of $245,000 per annum. This is much 
below rather than above the correct amount, Now, who gets this vast 
sum of money? Any person in mydistrict? No! The manufacturer 
in the East gets it, and it is supposed by some that they return a part 
of it to the Republican party for campaign purposes to still keep up 
this robber tax. No wonder that the farms in Illinois are mortgaged 
to the enormous sum of $620,000,000; no wonder that industrial par- 
alysis threatens the whole country. One hundred and twenty-nine 
million dollars of idle money in the Treasury, extorted from the people 
by unjust laws for purposes of protecting our infant industries, among 
them the infant industry of wool, which is as old as the world itself! 

Moses gives an account of its existence as an industry before his 
time, and in Exodus (xxii, 1) he says that the penalty for stealing sheep 
was the restoration to the owner four sheep for each one stolen; but 
under our tariff law there is a bounty of 43 per cent. offered for steal- 
ing wool and no penalties. Now, the account of Moses is not entitled 
to much consideration with our Republican friends, for their leader, 
Mr. Ingersoll, speaks to them of the mistake of Moses; so they 
have lost faith in that lawgiver and prophet; but profane history 
should teach them the antiquity of the wool industry. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, this will not do. This iniquitous law that draws $129,000,000 
from the channels of trade and business and holds it idle in the Treas- 
ury while the laborers are out of employment and their children are 


crying for bread should not remain on our statute-books a single day - 


longer, and the party who inaugurated such a system should never be 
restored to power in this country. We want this system repealed, and 
in the future we want no Chinese wall placed around this country. 
In the Bible we find that Israel was most prosperous under King Solo- 
mon when he traded with all nations,” 

I am for a free and unrestricted interchange of commodities with the 
whole world (with a tariff for revenue only); and in this way the na- 
tions of the earth will hecome friends and brothers instead, as now, 
pirates on the commerce of each other, and certain favored classes, by 
unholy laws, enriching themselves and oppressing the people. I wish 
to rise to that higher standpoint of the brotherhood of men where labor 
shall have an open field and a fair fight; where the robbery of the wage- 
worker by a high protective tariff will be unworthy of any member of 
the human family. I hope we will see the dawning of that day next 
November. 

Aid the 8 tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 


Mr. Chairman, if this is free trade then I am a free-trader from the 
topmost hair of my head to the lowest extremity of my feet, in every 
nerve and fiber of my being, and I will not be driven from it by the 
taunts of any set of men or party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have given fact and official figures,” so that 
a ‘‘ wayfaring man though a fool may not err therein.“ And confront- 
ing this condition what is to be done? Is it not inevitable serfdom ? 
Must we not change our laws? Let us be careful and make no mis- 
take. The cause of liberty is the same the world over. It is the cause 
of humanity, and wherever enslaved humanity is to be found there we 
will have an ally. The man or set of men who command my labor by 
a cunningly devised law enslaves me; they rob me of my time and labor, 
and there is no escape from it but by a repeal of the law; and all pa- 
triotic hearts and thoughtful minds should seek the accomplishment 
of this end. And the exalted mission of triumphant democracy, which 
laid the foundations of this vast Republic, acquired every acre of its 
public domain, will not be accomplished until it secures to the farmer 
and wage-worker equal rights with all other classes under the law. 
[Applause. ] 
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SPEECH 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In summing up his argument for the passage of the 
revenue bill which bears his name, the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee [Mr. MILLS] has laid great stress on the 
claim thatit meets ‘‘a condition which confronts us,’’ to wit, a surplus 
in the Treasury, and will reduce the revenues about $75,000,000, of 
which $19,758,845 will be on the additions to the free-list, $30,832,791 
(it is claimed) on the reductions on the dutiable list, and the balance 
in the abolition of the tax on tobacco and on dealers. 

. THE SURPLUS. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the desirability of reducing the 
revenue, although in view of the fact that the present annual surplus 
of revenue, excluding the amount required to be set apart for the sink- 
ing fund, will not exceed 860, 000, 000, the reduction should not go be- 
yond that amount—especially when it is remembered that in three 
years nearly $222,000,000 of the 44 per cent. bonded debt will become 
due—a debt which the Government should begin to anticipate by pur- 
chase while it has abundant means to do so. With a bonded debt of 
over $1,600,000,000 bearing interest at the rate of 43 and 4 per cent., 
there has not been in the past, and there certainly is no excuse now 
for the Administration to keep a large surplus idle in the Treasury, or 
to loan it to pet banks without interest, as it is doing, when this debt 
can be purchased on terms that will yield the Treasury 2} per cent. for 
its idle money. Certainly if the Treasury is withdrawingmoney from 
the channels of circulation with as great injury to business as the gen- 
tleman from Texas asserts, the Administration is to blame for not re- 
leasing the surplus by using it in paying the debts of the Government 
by purchasing its bonds, 

MONEY FOR PENSIONS. 

There is another reason why the reduction of revenue should not ex- 
ceed $60,000,000, and that is the just demand for an increased expend- 
iture for pensions for the survivors of the brave men who took their 
lives in their hands and went forth to defend the flag and the Union; 
a demand which, I regret tosay, has been studiously resisted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the Democratic majority of the House partly for 
the reason that they desired the surplus to be as large as ible in 
order to remain as a lever to overthrow our protective policy. But 
although President Cleveland by his veto power and the majority who 
control the House by their supremacy in the committees who practi- 
cally determine what shall come before this body, may be able uring 
the remainder of this session, and they have thus far, to prevent need 
amendments to our general pension legislation, so as to deal more lib- 
erally and justly by the veterans who have a right to recognition at 
the hands of the Government which they saved, yet the time is not far 
distant when the people of this country by their votes will place atthe 


‘head of the Government, and in the majority in this Hall, men who 


will recognize their claims. 
THE SURPLUS EXCUSE, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the Administration has un- 
necessarily retained a surplus in the Treasury when we have outstand- 
ing interest-bearing bonds that can be purchased at a saving of 2} per 
cent. of interest; in view of the fact that more than a year ago nearly 
all the Republicans and many Democrats desired to pass a bill abolish- 
ing the tax on tobacco, thereby reducing the revenue to the extent of 
$24,000,000, and Speaker CARLISLE refused to ize any one for 
that purpose; and in view of the fact that such a bill could have been 
passed on any day since the present Congress assembled last December, 
it is evident that the Democratic leaders who control the House are 
not so anxious to get rid of the surplus as they are to use it as a lever 
to overthrow the protective policy of the United States. ; 

While it is true that the bill which bears the name of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILLS] will reduce the revenue to the extent 
that it abolishes internal- revenue taxes and places articles on the free- 
list, yet it is certain that the $30,832,791 reduction claimed as the re- 
sult of this lowering of duties will be largely offset by an increase 
of importations in consequence of the partial removal of the barrier 
which keeps out foreign importations and holds our murkets for our 
own industries. I think it may be safely predicted that even if the 
Mills bill were enacted into law it would not reduce the revenues $60,- 
000,000, And nearly every dollar of the reduction, outside of the 
amount secured by the abolition of the tobacco tax and the small re- 
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duction of the duty on sugar, would be obtained at the price of serious 
injury to our own industries and our own labor. 
TWO METHODS OF REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 

Mr. Speaker, this brings me to the exact point in issue between the 

two great parties in reference to revenue reduction. It is not, as the 

tleman from Texas seeks to represent, whether there shall be a re- 
2 of the revenue to the amount of about sixty millions ſor both 
parties are in agreement on that but as to the methods of reduction. 
On methods of reduction there is only one point of agreement, and that 
is as to the abolition of the tobacco tax; and if the Democratic leaders 
had bcen half as anxious to reduce the revenue as they pretend, they 
would have seized upon that point of agreement and presented and se- 
cured the unanimons passage of a bill reducing the revenue to that ex- 
tent ($24,000,00C) at the opening of this session. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLAN, 

In general, the Republican or protection plan of reducing the revenue, 
as indicated by the propositions which have received the almost unan- 
imons support of the Republicans of the House while the bill has been 
under consideration in committee, embodies these points: 

First. Abolition of internal-revenue tax on tobacco and dealers in to- 
bacco, with perhaps the exception of cigars. 

Second. Abolition of internal-revenue tax on alcohol used in the arts, 
manufactures, and medicine, without any reduction of tax on whisky 
or alcoholic liquors used for other purposes; for it should be remembered 
that on a motion made by a Democratic member to abolish the tax on 
whisky every afirmative vote came from the Democratic side. 

Third. Such a revision of the tariff as will correct the inequalities 
which have arisen from decisions, errors in the act of 1883, or changed 
conditions; such as will place on the free-list articles that can not be 
produced in this country; and will maintain the American system of 
protection to home industries and labor, the more important points 
of which revision should include— 

a. The reduction of the duties on sugar one-half, so as to make the 
duty on raw sugar abont 41 per cent. the average of the dutiable lists, 
instead of 68 per cent. as proposed by the Mills bill. 

b, The transfer of wool from the free-list, where it is placed by the 
Mills bill, to the dutiable lists. 

c. The transfer of all other articles which can be produced in this 
country to the extent of our wants from the free-list, wherethey have 
been placed in the Mills bill, to the dutiable lists. 

d. The adoption of specific instead of ad valorem duties, so far as 
practicable; the reduction of duties so far as it can be done without in- 
terfering with home industries; and the raising of duties where in any 

ticular case it is found that home industries and labor are being in- 
jured by foreign competition. 

Unquestionably a bill constructed on this plan of protecting home 
industry would secure a reduction of the revenue to the extent of 
$60,000,000—certainly as much as the Mills bill—and would give a du- 
tiable list with an av e duty as low as the 42} per cent. which the 

tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] informs us is the average of the 
Gutiable list of the bill which bears his name, and which has received 
the almost united support of the Democrats of the House; because while 
the average duty on manufactured articles would be higher in a bill 
constructed on a protective plan than the average duty on such articles 
is in the Mills bill, yet this would be offset by the exclusion from the 
free-list of articles produced here and now bearing a low duty, and by 
the fact that the protective bill would impose no higher duty on sugar 
and rice—two articles of food as necessary as flour, of which we pro- 
duce only a small of our consumption—than on other articles, in- 
stead of the enormous duties of 68 and 100 per cent. provided by the 


Mills bill. 
THE MILLS BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said anticipates in part the serious ob- 
jections to the ‘Mills bill, which may be properly described as the Dem- 
ocratic plan of reducing the revenue. 

The gentleman from Texas protests that it is not a free-trade bill— 
indeed actually claims that it is a protective“ bill, notwithstanding 
he and his Democratic associates have stigmatized protection as ‘‘ rob- 
bery” all through the debate,—because the “‘average’’ duty of the pro- 
tective listsis 42} percent. Heeven undertakesto hold up the fact, that 
the average“ duty which his bill proposes is only 44 per cent. less than 
the 47 per cent. of the present law, as a convincing reason why the bill 
should be accepted as just and wise. 


THE ‘' ROBBERY" THEORY. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [ Mr. 
Mi1ts], like the versatile gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
whose figures as to the extent of the rob n wrought by the duty 
on imported woolen goods I had occasion to comment on afew days ago, 
seems to have forgotten that President Cleveland in his m and 
he and his associates have been all through this debate denoun the 
47 per cent. duty of the present tariff as a tax which increases the 
burdens of the people to the extent of the duty on both imported and 
domestic articles. Indeed, I think my friend from Texas has more 
frequently stigmatized it as robbery. And now the gentleman from 


‘Texas commends his bill to the country because it will“ tax,“ or, to 
use his more common descriptive word, will “rob” the people within 
4} per cent. as much as the present law does. 

The gentleman from Ilinois, in an article in the North American 
Review which has been extensively copied, and which I think the gen- 
tleman from Texas has indorsed as a moderate estimate, placed the 
“robbery ’’ of the present ‘‘ average’? 47 per cent. tariff at $600,000, 000 
per annum, or $2,000,000 for each secular day. Butit seems that the 
Mills bill, when enacted into law, according to the gentleman’s theory, 
isto continue to rob only 44 per cent. less, or $574,000, 000 per annum 
or $1,910,000 per day. 

And yet the gentleman from Texas tells us that his bill, which“ robs” 
the people to the tune of $574,000,000 per annum, is a triumphant re- 
sponse to the ‘‘appeals ’’ which came up to him and his Democratic as- 
sociates of the Ways and Means Committee from the masses to take 
the hand of the robbers out of their pockets and let them have the bene- 
fits of their own labor and enjoy the rewards of their own toil,” an an- 
nouncement which received loud and prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

And this bill is what the gentleman from Texas sonorously described 
as a triumphant response to a demand for the stopping of ‘‘ robbery ™ in 
the following glowing language: 

We stand here to-day in the eyes of the American people, and in their name, 
and demand that the Government shall stop taking thelr property and giving 
it to others. * And, Mr. Speaker, we intend to do it. 

Intend to stop ‘‘robbing’’ by substituting a bill that robs 42} per 
cent. for one that robs 47 per cent., one that robs $574,000,000 per an- 
num for one that robs $600,000,000. 

Really, gentlemen of the other side, from your point of view of the ef- 
fect of protective duties, does your achievement justify the loud cheers 
which greeted its birth? 

Do not such figures lead some of you in your reflecting hours to en- 
tertain the suspicion that your theory that a duty on an article which 
can be made here to the extent of our wants, is a tax which increases 
the burden of the consumer of both the imported and the domestic arti- 
cle to the extent of the duty, is all wrong. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


Mr. Speaker, the one argument to which the gentleman from Texas, 
to which all the advocates of the Mills bill finally come in support of 
their propositions to place on the free-Jist, or to reduce the duty on im- 
ported articles which can be produced here, is that they embody a 
measure to reduce tariff taxation.“ This is the title which the fram- 
ers of the bill have lovingly applied to it. 

Whenever during this debate the suggestion has been made that the 
reduction of a duty on thisor that imported article would increase the 
revenue, or the placing of it on the free-list would seriously injure the 
industry and the labor producing or making such article in this coun- 
try, the stereotyped reply has always been forthcoming from some one 
of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Well, the reduction or change will reduce the burden of taxation 
imposed on the people.” Looking at the bill to the extent that it 
touches the tariff solely as a ‘‘tax-reduction”’ measure, it strikes me 
as rather a small achievement to justify the cheers with which its 
passage was honored on the Democratic side. 

The gentleman from Texas said—and he said it with the air of a 
young father proudly contemplating his first- born that his bill reduced 
taxation! from 47 percent. to 42} percent. Or to use the euphonious 
phrase of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], that it reduced 
a $600,000, “robbery”? under the present law toa $574,000,000 
“ robbery.” 

Indeed, looking upon a tariff bill simply as a measure imposing a 
tax“ upon the people to the extent of the average duty, as the tax 

argument implies, there is no advantage in the Mills bill, which im- 
poses an average“ duty of 42} per cent., as the gentleman from Texas 
imforms us, over the protective bill which the Republican votes in the 
House forecast; for certainly such a bill as the Republicans propose 
would not give an ‘‘average” duty or “tax” exceeding the 42} per 
cent. of the Mills bill, and perhaps a little lower. The difference be- 
tween the two bills is not in the average of the dutiable list, but 
in the distribution of the average. 
REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


The gentleman from Texas, anticipating that the average of the duti- 
able list of the proposed protective bill will be no higher than his bill, 
proceeds to argue that the method of reduction carried out in the 
Mills bill, namely, by reducing the duties on articles which can be pro- 
duced or made here to the extent of our wants or by placing them on the 
free-list, diminishes the burdens of the people much more than the pro- 
tective plan of placing on the free-list articles which can not be produced 
here, like tea, coffee, jute, ete., and by reducing the duty on articles 
which can be made here only to a small extent as compared with our 
consumption, like sugar and rice, especially where such articles are of 
commen necessity. 

Defending the sugar schedule of the Mills bill, which imposesa duty 
of 63 per cent. on raw sugar, theonly kind imported, and antagonizing 
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the amendment nearly unanimously supported by the Republicans of 
the House to reduce the duty to 41 percent. (which is about the aver- 
age of the remainder of the dutiable list), the gentleman from Texas 
argues that the higher duty should be retained on sugar, and the re- 
duction madeon cottons, woolens, and iron manufactures, because nine- 
tenths of our sugar is imported and the Government receives the reve- 
nue from most of the duty imposed on this nine-tenths, whereas in the 
case of manufactured goods nine-tenths aremade at home, andthe Gov- 
ernment receives the revenue from only one-tenth, while the people (as 
he contends) pay the duty in increased prices on the domestic product 
as well as the imports. 

This argument of the gentleman from Texas in support of high 
duties on sugar and rice because we produce so little here (and the 
same argument would impose duties on coffee and tea) and low duties 
on articles which we can produce here to the extent of our wants, is 
the central point of dispute between protectionists and free-traders; 
for whether those who maintain this view call themselves free-traders, 
revenue-tariff men, or revenue reformers, whether they move by slow 
slow steps or at one bound, they accept the free-trade theory. 

There is no difference of opinion on either side that a duty on an 
article not produced here is a tax which increases the cost of the article 
imported to the extent of the duty. 

There is also no difference of opinion that a duty on an article pro- 
duced here to a slight extent as compared with our consumption, like 
sugar and rice, is also a tax which increases the cost of the article 
nearly to the extent of the duty, as theslight production here has little 
effect on the price. 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES NOT A TAX. 


But as to the effect of duties on articles which are produced here to 
the extent of our wants, or which would be readily produced here to 
that extent with a sufficient duty, there arises the difference of opinion 
which makes one man a free-trader and another a protectionist. 

The free-trader claims that in such cases the duty is added to the 
foreign cost of not only the imported article, but also the similar do- 
mestic product, and that the burden of the consumer is increased to 
the extent of the duty. This was the claim of President Cleveland in 
his tariff message. It has been the claim of nearly every speaker on 
this subject on the Democratic side. 

The protectionist maintains that in such cases the price is not the 
foreign cost plus the duty, but that it is determined by competition 
among home producers and manufacturers, and is as low as it can be 
made and pay the wages given labor in this country; and he further 
maintains that the effect of such protective duties is to so encourage 
home industries and to so increase the opportunities for labor as to in- 
crease the rewards of the wage-earner and all producers, to enlarge the 
demand for products, and in general to increase the prosperity of all 
classes and lessen their burdens, 

It must be admitted by the candid free-trader that his assumption 
is in many cases clearly disproved by the facts. On a former occasion 
I exhibitedin the House a sample of common print purchased in Man- 
chester, England, at a cost of 5 cents per yard, and another sample 
identical with it purchased in Washington at 5 cents per yard. Now 
the duty on imported prints is 4} cents per yard, and if the free trade 
assumption of the effect of a duty on the price of an article made here 
is correct, then such prints could not have been bonght in our market 
for less than 9} cents. But they are bought at the Manchester price; so 
are standard sheetings, so are any common coarse article into which 
but little labor enters. 

The surface method of meeting such facts as these militating against 
the fundamental free-trade assumption is to ask, What good, then, does 
the duty do?” I might answer that it does a valuable servicein show- 
ing that economic facts are much more reliable than economic theories, 
But the true answer is that the adequate protection which the manu- 
facturers of cotton have received since 1824 has enabled them to go 
forward in confidence and perfect their mills and improve their ma- 
chinery at any cost with the certainty that they would ever have the 
whole of our markets, and the result has been not only a reduction of 30 
per cent. in the cost, but also the ability to make the price as low as 
such goods can be purchased anywhere in the world. Undoubtedly 
if the duty should even now be removed, the first effect would be to 
subject our manuiacturers of these goods to disastrous competition, re- 
sulting ultimately in a stoppage of many of our mills, discharge of our 
workmen, and higher prices of g 

But what about articles that can readily be made in this country to the 
extent of our wants, into which a large proportion of labor enters, where 
the price is higher here than abroad—not to the extent of the duty, 
yet generally higher? In such case, it is asked, Is not the burden ot 
the consumer increased to the extent, or nearly to the extent, of the 
duty? If the duty were partly or entirely removed would not the 
consumer have his burden lightened nearly to the extent of the re- 
- moval or reduction of duty?” 


PRODUCERS AS WELL AS CONSUMERS. 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the queries confidently propounded by gen- 
tlemen who have spoken upon the other side; aye, triumphantly shouted 


in effect by the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, as if the concession of the fact that in such cases the money 
price is higher in this country than abroad settles another and the only 
really important fact, that the Iabor price is also greater. 

Our friends on the other side who have touched upon this vital point 
seem to have assumed that our citizens are consumers“ only, and 
have forgotten that they are ‘* producers” to even a larger extent than 
they are consumers, for if this were not so there would be no increase 
of wealfh. ‘They seem to have overlooked the fact that all our citi- 
zens, except a few men who have fixed incomes, ultimately pay for 
whatever they buy in labor, service, or the products of labor, and 
therefore that their real interest lies in the question as to how many 
days’ work, how many weeks’ service, how many pounds, bushels or 
yards of this or that product will buy this or that article, rather than 
how many dollars may be required. 

- When, therefore, the gentleman from Texas tells the laborer that a 
protective duty of 40 per cent. on imported cloth taxes him 40 per 
cent. on his clothing because, forsooth, the money price may be 30 or 40 
per cent. higher than in London, he overlooks the real point of interest 
to the workingman, and that is, whether it takes more days’ labor 
to buy this coat in this country than it doesin London. Judged by 
this test, every laborer knows that he can buy his clothing, his food, 
and everything else he requires for less days’ labor in this coun- 
try than in any other country on the face of the earth. Coats and 
many otker articles into which labor largely enters cost more here in 
money because the labor costs more than it does in Great Britain, for 
the simple reason that our workingmen who make these articles re- 
ceive higher wages than British workingmen. We can have cheaper 
coats if we are content to have cheaper laborers under the coats and 
cheaper manhood. ' 

A CASE IN POINT. 

As illustrating this point I recall an ineident which came under my 
own observation. A bright Hibernian, who had been in this country 
many years and greatly improved his condition, returned to Ireland to 
visit old friends, and while absent bought a coat. A free-trade friend 
who had learned that Mike paid $8 for his coat, and that a similar coat 
would cost $10 here, took oecasion to rally him on this purchase, and 
asked him, as undoubtedly my friend from Texas would if he had been 
here on the occasion of his glowing speech, if he did not see that our 
protective policy taxed him $2 on that coat. I don't see it,“ quickly 
replied Mike, for that coat cost me ten and a half days’ work in Cork, 
and it would cost me but eight days’ work here.“ 

I have no doubt that my friend from Texas would reply, But if the 
duty on cloth and coats should be removed, Mike could take the ten- 
dollar proceeds of his eight days’ labor here and send to Cork and buy 
his coat, and have $2 left.” 

The difficulty with that programme, Mr. Speaker, is the same that 
the school-boy found—he could not eat his cake and have it to eat at 
the same time. The workingman would not receive his $10 for his 
eight days’ work in this country if we should adopt the general policy 
of sending to Europe for our cloth, coats, and other articles now made 
here, and give up the industries which now furnish remunerative em- 
ployment to so many laborers. And more than that, if we should give 
up making these goods, the prices of cloth, coats, etc., would advance in 
England. Of course we could allow one man or one city or a small 
class of men to purchase abroad and bring in their purchases free of duty 
to their advantage, without disturbing wages in this country. But when 
we allow all persons to do it, then home conditions are changed and 
wages leveled down to the foreign standard. 

But, say our free-trade friends, ‘‘ We do not propose to give up mak- 
ing these goods here; we propose to simply abolish or reduce the duties 
on such imported goods, and compel our manufacturers to make them 
at European prices,” z : 

The obvious reply to this proposition is that if our manufacturers 
are to make these goods at European prices, then, of course, they must 
employ their labor at British wages. If Mike“ and all other labor- 
ers in this country will work for 75 cents per day, instead of $1.25, their 
coats can be made here so as. to be sold at $8 instead of $10; but, un- 
fortunately for the laborers, it will then require ten and one-half days’ 
work to pay for the coat which each now buys for eight days’ work. 

“ But,” says my friend from Texas, supply and demand, and nota 
protective tariff, make Wages, and the conditions here which cause a 
large demand for labor will maintain wages without regard to tariffs.” 

It is true that supply and demand have much to do in making wages, 
and it is for this reason that the increased demand for labor in conse- 
quence of the encouragement given manufacturing enterprises by pro- 
tection tends to increase wages. Close up manufacturing industries (as 
they must be closed under free trade, unless our laborers work at for- 
eign wages), and send the millions of workmen engaged in them into 
agricultural pursuits, and we should find wages rapidly coming down, 
and such a gorged condition of our produce markets as would make 
farming unprofitable. 

In other words, under our protective system, which diversifies in- 
dustries and provides new employments, the demand for labor is largely 
increased and wages in every department of industry increased. It 
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will be noticed that in States where industry is most diversified and 
advanced wages are highest. 
HOW PROTECTION WORKS. 

It may be said, it has been said, that a tax imposed on any indi- 
vidual can not increase the prosperity of that individual or of the coun- 
try! It is always a burden. 

That is true, and that is why protectionists have constantly urged 
that a protective duty is not a tax in this sense. In effect, by a pro- 
tective duty we simply say to the foreign producer or manufacturer, 
We propose to impose a duty on goods exported by you to this coun- 
try which we can produce here, in order to give our own industries and 
our labor our markets as far as possible, and for the purpose of securing 
this result we have made this duty so as at all times to cover fully the 
differencein cost of producing these articles in this country and abroad— 
adifference mainly produced by the higher wages received by our labor.“ 

Now, what is gained by such a policy on the supposition that it is 
faithfully carried out. Obviously the articles to which protective du- 
ties are applied will be mainly made in this country by our own bet- 
ter-paid labor rather than abroad by cheaper labor. Is there not a gain 
to the whole country by this? A gain in employing labor which would 
otherwise be idle? A gain in the saving cost of transportation of ma- 
terials to Europe and manufactured articles back again? A gain in the 
fact that our workingmen and other citizens have more money to spend, 
and are thus larger purchasers of products of the farm and ot the work- 
shop? A gain in the fact that in the long run we secure cheaper prod- 
ucts? A gain resulting from the increased prosperity which diversified 
industries bring to any country or State? 

Why, to-day the people are purchasing every protected article, from 
a yard of calico to a steel rail, from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than they 
did under a revenue tariff before the war. 

And now, will our free-trade friends tell us what is lost? The gen- 
tleman from Illinois will reply that the people have been ‘‘ robbed’? 
of $600,000,000. How? Has the workingman been ‘‘robbed”’ by a 
condition of the country under our protective policy whereby he can 
obtain a coat for eight days’ work which would cost him ten anda half 
days’ work in Great Britain? Has the mechanic been ‘‘robbed’’ who 
can buy 25 per cent. more of anything for a day’s service than he can 
buy in England or than he could buy here under the low tariff be- 
fore the war? No one has been “robbed,” but the whole country 
has enjoyed such prosperity as neyer before. 


THE FARMER BENEFITED. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been frequently asserted that the farmer is not 
benefited by the protective policy, because, as it is alleged, he must sell 
his products at foreign prices, as his surplus is shipped abroad. 

Outside of cotton and wheat only 8 per cent. of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country areexported. Obviously the prices of all the agri- 
cultural products outside of cotton and wheat are determined almost 
entirely by the home demand and supply, and the demand is largely 
dependent on the introduction of manufacturing industries. Farmers 
always prosper when a home demand is created by the building of mills 
and workshops. 

Farm products are bulky, and when they have to be moved long dis- 
tances the producer finds the cost of transportation deducted from his 
receipts. What the Western and Southern farmer needs is to have a 
home demand for his crops increased by the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries at his doors in order that he may not be obliged to 
raise so much wheat and cotton, and lose so much of his crops by the 
cost of transportation. 

By raising less wheat and cotton proportionately the surplus for ex- 

rt will be smaller and the prices obtained abroad better; for it must 
be borne in mind that the price of cotton in Liverpool and of wheat in 
Mark Lane is determined largely by the extent of the surplus we have 
to export. = 

Beyond this the farmer is directly interested in preserving protection 
against the South American wool and the Canadian general farm products 
produced by cheaper labor and on cheaper land, which would come into 
ruinous competition with him if the duties on these articles should be 
removed, as proposed by the Mills bill. 


18 THE MILLS BILL PROTECTIVE? 


Surprising as it may seem, Mr. Speaker, after demonstrating to 
his satisfaction that duties laid on imported articles which can be pro- 
duced here to the extent of our wants—i. e., protective duties intended 
to restrict importations and hold our markets for our own industries 
are doubly burdensome taxes or duties—the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. MILLS] has devoted a considerable part of his 
argument for the Mills bill to prove that the rates of duty provided are 
**protective’’—i. e., that they actually have been purposely left so as to 
provide a very high Chinese wall” around our country. As I listened 
to the bristling figures of average“ duties as stated by my friend from 
Texas and heard him ask, If an average duty of 42} per cent. was not 
enough protection?” I looked twice to be sure that my venerable friend 
from Pennsylvania [Judge KELLEY] had not exchanged seats with the 
distinguished chairman, for previously I had been accustomed to hear 


from the place where the speaker stood nothing but condemnation of 
protection or of any duties which restricted imports. 

Evidently either the gentleman from Texas has become a convert 
to protective views or else his figures are marshaled to conceal the 
real character of his bill and make some voters believe that it is a 
measure designed to protect American industries. But no one who 
knows the gentleman from Texas will fcr one moment suppose that 
he has deserted the free-trade standard which he has waved for so many 
years in this Chamber. : 

How many times during this debate has the point been pressed by 
gentlemen on the other side that inasmuch as everybody concedes that 
free trade between the inhabitants of the several States of the Union 
has worked advantageously therefore free trade between this country 
and foreign countries would also prove beneficial. To besure, the con- 
clusive answer has been often given that a nation is organized on the 
supposition that its people are homogeneous, with substantially iden- 
tical economical conditions either actually existing or to be brought 
about, while nations widely differ. This difference is especially wide 
between the old monarchies of Europe where labor receives so poor re- 
ward and a young republic ours, built on manhood suffrage, where it 
is essential to maintain the highest possible conditions of manhood. 
This can be maintained only by erecting a tariff barrier to prevent the 
products of the cheaper labor of foreign countries from coming in and 
crowding down the wages of our own labor, and if undesirable immi- 
gration comes in so as to affect the wages of labor, by legislation look- 
ing to the exclusion of elements which are vicious or degraded or ill- 
calculated to become honored American citizens. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, from the beginning to the end of this tariff de- 
bate, outside of the utterances of three or four protection Democrats, 
the scope and basis of every speech on the other side has been the right 
of every citizen to buy where he can buy cheapest and bring his pur- 
chase into this country without the obstruction of tariff duties, imposed 
to hold our own markets for our own industries, which is the central 
idea of free trade. The suggestion that a duty should be imposed on 
an imported article which protects our own industries and labor has 
been scouted, Only the other day the following dialogue took place 
in this Hall between Mr. McComas, of Maryland (Republican), and 
General HOOKER, of Mississippi (Democrat): 


Mr. McComas, Has any friend of this bill in this debate uttered one sentence 
in favor of the American tariff system which discriminates in favor of the home 
producer and laborer? 

Mr. Hooker. No; there was no one, and you will not find any Democrat to 
utter one. 


And no Democratic member expressed any dissent. 
COMPARISON OF MILIS BILL AND PRESENT TARIFF. 

Yetin the face of the uniform condemnation of the protective duties 
on the Democratic side, the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee tells us that the Mills bill is protective because it reduces the ‘‘aver- 
age“! duties on the chemical schedule only 4} per cent.; on the earth- 
en and glassware schedule only 7} per cent.; on the metal schedule 
only 2} per cent.; on the cotton schedule only 1 per cent.; on the pro- 
vision schedule 1 per cent., ete.; and then triumphantly flaunts these 
figures in the face of the House, and asks if there is any free trade“ 
in that. 

Evidently, Mr. Speaker, these figures are being used to mislead 
either free-traders or protectionists, and I am sure free-traders are not 
mistaken in accepting them as a firm step towards free trade. 

One needs to be not very deeply versed in tariff legislation to under- 
stand that a comparison of two tariffs by the average! of their dutia- 
ble lists, without information as to the distribution of the rates or the 
extent of the free-list, affords very little information as to the actual 
character of either. Indeed, to any person who has carefully studied 
the subject such a comparison between tariffs framed on different 
bases, entirely ignoring any comparison of the free-lists, or modes of 
distribution, or extent of specific duties of both, can not fail to create 
the impression that it is designed to deceive. 

THE METAL SCHEDULE, 

I can illustrate what I mean by reference to the metal schedules of the 
tariff of 1883 and the Mills bill. Thegentleman from Texas says that the 
average rate of duty of the present tariffis 40.77 per cent., and under 
the Mills bill 38.47 per cent. Now, if one looks at the free list of the 
Mills bill he will find there tin-plates, immense quantities of which 
are imported, cotton-ties, and some other articles which are on the 
dutiable list and bear a very low rate of duty under the present tariff. 
Bearing a low rate of duty, they make the average rate of duty ot 
the metal schedule of the present tariff at least 2or 3 per cent. less 
than it would be if tin-plates, cotton-ties, etc., were not there. So 
that taking into consideration the effect onthe ‘‘average’’ duty of the 
transfer of these articles from the dutiable to the free list, the actual 
reduction of average duty of the metal schedule is at least 5 per 
cent., not taking into account further reductions that will ensue through 
changes from specific to ad valorem duties. 

But when it is said that the average reduction on hundreds of ar- 
ticles in a schedule is only a small per cent., we get very little idea of 
the effect until we know on what articles the reduction has been made, 
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because the average“ may have been preserved by making slight re- 
ductions on unimportant articles and heavy reductions on important ar- 
ticles, as has been the case in the Mills bill. 

On some articles, and those very important, the changes in the metal 
schedule mean destruction to the industry, and in nearly all an increase 
of importations. The placing of hoop-iron in the form of ties on the 
free-list will inevitably lead to the importation of immense quantities 
of hoop-iron for all uses. The placing of tin-plates on the free-list will 
at once bring sheet-iron slightly coated with tin or lead into scores of 
uses for which domestic iron is now employed, seriously injure es- 
tablishments in this country making sheet-iron, and deprive many la- 
borers of work. 

THE COTTON SCHEDULE, 

What I have said relative to the injurious effects of the wholesale sub- 
stitution in the Mills bill of ad valorem for existing specific duties, a 
result which does not appear in the comparisons instituted by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, will be wrought out by the cotton schedule of the 
Mills bill, if it should ever go into effect. The tables submitted by 
the gentleman show less than 1 per cent. reduction of average duty 
in this schedule; and yet at the points where foreign competition comes 
in, namely, on fine goods, where an increase of duty was needed, the 
reduction is considerably more; while on the coarse goods used by the 
masses, where a large reduction might have been made, the reduction 
is almost nothing. Ave duty gives us no practical informa- 
tion. The Mills bill will make it almost impossible to make fine cot- 
tons, especially printed cottons of fine finish, and will have the effect 
to largely increase importations of such goods, The duty on coarse 
cottons is still more than enough to be prohibitory. 

AVERAGE" OF DUTIABLE LISTS. 

These illustrations show how misleading is any comparison of tariffs 
by average“ dutiable lists, especially without a comparison of free- 
lists at the same time, and a further comparison of the extent of spe- 
cific duties of each; for it is well understood that in consequence of 
wholesale undervaluations a specific duty of 32 per cent. affords as 
much protection in textiles as an ad valorem duty of 40 cent. 

Thus the statement of the gentleman from Texas that the Mills bill 
gives an ‘‘average’’ of 42} per cent. for the dutiable schedules, against 
47 per cent. for the present tariff, affords little information as to the 
real character of the former bill. 

If sugar and rice alone should be reduced to 40 per cent. in the Mills 
bill it would carry the whole average down to 40 instead of 42}. And 
if sugar should be similarly reduced in the present tariff it would carry 
the ‘‘average’’ of the dutiable lists down to 41 per cent. instead of 47. 
There are one hundred articles which bear light duties in the present 
tariff that have been transferred to the free-list. I venture to affirm 
that if due credit shall be given to these articles, and due allowance 
made for changes from specific to ad valorem duties, and due deduc- 
tions made for the fact that the Mills bill places a duty of 68 per cent. 
on raw sugar and 100 per cent. on rice, thus forcing down the average 
of other articles, it will be found that the average of the dutiable sched- 
ules of the Mills bill is at least 10 per cent. (not relatively, but abso- 
lutely) less than the present tariff, and that this reduction comes at 
points where they will largely increase importations. 

Such a practical reduction as this, when even under the present 
tariff, in consequence of undervaluations, we had last year importa- 
tions of cotton to the value of $28,940,353, $49,293,163 of 
iron and steel, $44,902,718 of woolen goods, $21,933,028 in linen and 
jute goods, $11,199,945 of leather and leather goods, and $7,319,895 
of glass-ware, ought to make legislators hesitate and ask themselves 
whether they are doing their duty to these industries, to the large num- 
ber of workmen interested in them, and to the country at large in re- 
ducing duties and encouraging importations by substituting ad valorem 
for ile duties. For it must be borne in mind that every dollar's 
worth of imported goods which we can readily produce or make here 
deprives some laborer of work here in our midst. 

The true character of the Mills bill, Mr. Speaker, is to be learned, 
however, more clearly fromits free-list than from its dutiable schedules, 
This is the central point which its framers kept in view, and to which 
they have delighted to turn throughout the debate. The bill places 
fifty-three industries, protected by the present tariff, on the free-list. 
The farmer’s wool, his eae his pease, his vegetables (except potatoes), 
his cucumbers 3 his mutton, his beef, his veal, his lamb, his 
milk—all are placed in free, open competition with the products of Can- 
ada. Brick, undressed building stone, manufactured lumber, shingles, 
etc., jute bags, salt, and eighty other articles made by our labor are 
placed in free competition with similar imported products of cheaper 
foreign labor. And we were told in the progress of the debate that this 
is only the beginning. When these industries are committed to free 
trade then others are to follow, Andon all articles placed on the free- 
list, the reduction of the duty is 100 per cent. instead of the 4} per cent. 
heralded by the gentleman from Texas, . 

And yet there are gentlemen who are trying to make the country be- 
lieve that there is no free trade” in this bill. 

- E BILL, 
clearly how misleading any such 


A PROTECTIYV: 
Mr. Speaker, to show still more 
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comparison of tariffs by the ‘‘ average of the dutiable list of each, with- 
out regard to the free-lists, I have only to say that a thoroughly protect- 
ive tariff can be framed on the lines which I have indicated as the 
basis of Republican policy, which shall give no higher average“ of 
dutiable list than is given by the Mills bill. Vet such a bill would 
give at least 10 per cent. more protection at the points where most of 
our importations come in, without making the average higher. This 
would be brought about by reducing the duty on sugar and rice from 
the enormous rates fixed by the Mills bill to the average protective 
rates; by restoring to the dutiable lists all articles placed on the free-list 
in the Mills bill, when they can be produced or made here; by trans- 
ferring to the free-list everything that wecan not produce or make here; 
by reducing duties where they can be reduced without inviting impor- 
tations; by correcting inequalities however they have arisen; and, in 
general, substituting specific for ad valorem duties. 


THE CONTRAST. 


This would give us two bills having substantially the same ‘‘ aver- 
age” of the dutiable lists; but the one, the Mills bill, so lowering the 
duties, or substituting ad valorem forspecific duties at vital points, and 
so removing all duties at other points, as to encourage importations, 
injure or destroy industries, throw laborers out of employment and re- 
duce wages, but at the same time keeping the duty on sugar at 68 
cent. anirice at 100 per cent.; and the other, a thoroughly pro ve 
bill, giving all our industries adequate protection, discouraging im- 
portations of articles which we can make or produce to the extent of 
our wants, holding our own markets for our own industries and labor, 
and furnishing employment for all our people at wages that make them 
liberal purchasers of our products, and at the same timeplacing a du 
of only 41 per cent. on the sugar and rice which they consume, arti- 
cles produced in this country to a comparatively slight extent. 

The great issue in the present campaign is which kind of a tariff 
will the people have? 


THE CLAIM THAT THE MILLS BILL WILL INCREASE WAGES, 


Mr. Speaker, one of the surprising claims put forth by the framers 
of the Mills bill is that“ it will better the condition and increase the 
wages of our laborers.” The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] loudly 
asserts that this is the main object, the central feature of the bill.“ 
I am puzzled to understand how the reduction of duties on imported 
cotton goods or iron, for example, so as to make it easier and cheaper 
for the foreign manufacturer of these articles tosend them here to com- 
pete with similar goods made in this country, will ‘‘ better the condi- 
tion and increase the wages of our laborers’? engaged in these indus- 
tries. 

I listened intently while the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee was rolling from his tongue the assurance to our 
workmen engaged in cotton and iron manufacturing that their wages 
would be increased by reducing the duties imposed on the foreign-made 
goods which compete with them, for some explanation of a result so 
contrary to logic and experience; and I was somewhat amused to hear 
him give two contradictory reasons. 


THE FREE RAW MATERIAL, 


First, the gentleman from Texas said that the Mills bill would 
increase wages because it would give the manufacturer free raw ma- 
terials,” i. e., cheaper raw materials” to work with, and thus enlarge 
the margin between cost of materials and selling priceof product from 
which the wage earner is paid, and so cheapen the product as to in- 
crease our exports and enlarge the demand for labor. 

This was said in connection with the abolition of the duty on wool. 
But inasmuch as wool isa part of the raw materials ’’ of only one in- 
dustry, while coal is one of the raw materials“ of all industries, and 
‘tiron ore ” the raw materials“ of the most important industry we 
have in this country—iron manufacture—I have been wondering why 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and his 
Democratic associates should have confined their search for“ raw ma- 
terials ’’ to the farmers’ wool, lumber, and agricultural products, and 
should have failed to discover the much more important raw mate- 
rials“ of all kinds of manufacturing industries in the shape of coal and 
iron ore. Iam afraid the distinguished gentlemen were searching for 
raw materials“ for votes rather than raw materials“ for manu- 
factures. 

But why, may I ask my friend from Texas, will the free admission 
of any so-called raw materials,” when produced here to the extent 
of our wants, cheapen their cost? Now, all ray materials“ not pro- 
duced in this country are on the free-list. But really raw mate- 
rials,” i. e., materials as they are found in nature, are as cheap and 
abundant here as anywhere in the world. When laboris added to these 
raw materials” to prepare them for advanced manufactures or for 
other uses of man, their cost is increased in proportion to the labor em- 
ployed. Now, if this labor cost is ne more in this country than abroad, 
as the gentleman from Texas has argued, I should be pleased to have 
him explain how he will cheapen the cost of such raw materials” by 
having them imported free of duty? 

Is not the argument of my friend that the free importation of raw 
materials’’ which we can readily produce here will cheapen their money 
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cost, 2 confession that the labor cost of preparing these materials is 
greater here than abroad? And is not what he proposes really a plan 
of cheapening the product by having part of the work done abroad be- 
cause the labor cost there is not so much as here, and thus turning out 
of employment all the laborers engaged in producing or making the 
articles called “raw materials by the gentleman from Texas, but 
really completed products of certain industries? 

Not to be too inquisitive, Mr. Speaker, will it disturb my friend 
from Texas if I-also inquire why, if it is a good thing to have free 
trade in wool, manufactured lumber, farmers’ products, etc., in order 
“to cheapen the product” to that extent, it would not be better to 
have the wholly completed instead of partly completed article made 
abroad by cheaper labor, in order to save more? 

In other words, why should the farmer and laborer who produce 
wool, lumber, beans, meat, etc., be called upon to make the whole sac- 
rifice for the blessing of cheaper products under the plea that they are 
„materials, when the iron manufacturer’s iron and the cotton and 
woolen manufacturer’s cloth are the materials“ which the grower of 
- wool, the manufacturer of lumber, and the producer of farm products 
require? Indeed, is not a part of the free-trade plan, after they have 

fifty-three industries on the free-list, to come forward again ut 
the first opportunity and ask the friends of these industries to help put 
fifty-three more on the free-list? And so on, until free trade is applied 
to all? 

More than this, what reason is there to suppose that free wool, for 
example, would enlarge our exports of woolen goods to any considerable 
extent, so long as our labor in manufacturing receives higher wages, 
when our cotton manufacturers, notwithstanding they have cheaper 
cotton than English manufacturers, have never been able to export over 
fifteen millions of cotton goods annually ? 

So much for the central feature of the Mills bill, looking to an in- 
crease of wages from free raw materials. 


THE MEDDLING HAND OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, I remarked a short time ago that the gentleman from 
Texas, in advancing theclaim thatthe Mills bill would increase wages, 
advanced two contradictory reasons for this surprising result. One, 
which I have already discussed, was that we would reduce the cost of 
and the market for our manufactures by having our materials“ pre- 

by the cheaper labor of other countries and come in free of duty; 
and the other, which I now wish to consider, that we are the smartes 
people on the face of the earth,” doing everything at the lowest labor 
cost, and ‘‘all we want is for our Government to take its meddling 
hand ont of our business, an assertion which so fully met the aspira- 
tions of the Democratic side that it was received with rounds of ap- 
plause and cries of That's it!“ 

There are two suggestions, Mr. Chairman, that I will venture to make 
before considering the main argument involved in this point. 

First. If the labor cost of doing anything in this country is as low as 
it is abroad, how then does it happen that something can be saved by 
importing free of duty materials prepared by labor abroad? 

Second. If a duty on imported articles which can be made here to the 
extent of our wants cripples our industries and our labor—for this is the 
only way in which our Government lays its meddling hand on our busi- 
ness ’’—then I should be pleased to have my friend from Texas tell the 
House how the 42} per cent of ‘‘meddlesomeness’’ proposed by his bill is 
to work such blessings when, according to the gentleman, the 47 per cent. 
of meddlesomeness of the existing law has worked such evils in the 
past, and the 42 per cent. of meddlesomeness”’ of a proposed Repub- 

can protective measure would work such evils for the future? 

I take it for granted, Mr. Speaker, that when the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas called upon our Government to take its med- 
dling hand ont of our business,“ in order to allow our ‘‘smartest 
people, who, according to the gentleman, do things at a lower labor 
cost than any other workmen,” to spring forward to free, open, tri- 
umphant competition with the labor of the world, he meant not simply 
“pass the Mills bill,“ but ‘‘also follow up the free-trade step therein 
inaugurated until we have abolished all duties on articles that we can 
readily make here to the extent of our wants’’—for any other explan- 
ation of his meaning would make nonsense of his utterance and reflect 
on the discernment of our Democratic friends who so unanimously and 
loudly shouted ‘‘That’s so, - and then our labor can compete in free, 
open competition with the labor of Europe.“ 


LABOR-COST IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE, 


This, Mr. Speaker, is an assertion which the gentleman from Texas 
has frequently made as the basis of the whole free-trade argument, and 
it may be summed up in his oft-repeated statement that the labor- 
cost of production is no more—he has often stated less—than in Eu- 
To 
— careful official statistics were collected it was frequently as- 
serted by free-traders that wages are as high abroad as in this coun- 
try. But since Col. Carroll D. Wright, now chief of the United States 
Labor Burean, carefully investigated the subject in this conntry and 
Great Britain in 1884 the assertion has taken another form. Colonel 
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Wright's comparison of the average wages in Massachusetts and Great 
Britain, in the industries investigated, was as follows: 
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Wooden goods... 
Woolen goods. 
Worsted goods... 


All industries 


Since this official showing that the average weekly wages are 77 per 
cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain, while the cost of 
living on the same scale in this country, outside of rent, is only 6 per 
cent. more than in England, the free-trade claim has changed its form, 
and it now appears in the assertion that notwithstanding the weekly 
wages are higher, yet that the workman works so many hours more 
here than in Great Britain and works with so much more energy and 
hope that the labor cost of production in this country per unit of pro- 
duction is no more than in Great Britain. 

This is an assertion so contrary to the observation of practical manu- 
facturers who have carefully investigated the subject in both countries, 
so contrary to the great mass of statistics which have been collected, 
and so contrary to the every-day experience of workingmen who have 
labored in both countries, that it was certainly incumbent on the gen- 
tleman from Texas to give us something besides theories—something 
besides the familiar fact that a skilled workman is cheaper at high 
wages than an unskilled one at low wages—to sustain his position that 
the labor cost of production per unit is no more in this country than 
in foreign countries. But we have had nothing but assertions. 

It must be admitted that the claim that labor receives no more in 
this country than in Great Britain for a given quantity of equally 
skilled labor is contrary to the universal testimony of the tens of thou- 
sands of immigrants—laborers skilled and unskilled, cotton and woolen 
operatives and iron-workers and workers in every department of indus- 
try—all of whom have borne evidence by their coming and never re- 
turning, by sending for friends, and by their rapidly improving condi- 
pice labor receives a much higher reward in this country than 
a ' 

It is contrary to the testimony of ex-Congressman Abram S. Hewitt, 
of New York, a Democrat of prominence and fully acquainted with the 
subject, who stated on cms floor a few years ago that the labor cost of 
production in advanced manufactures in this country is about 50 per 
cent. higher than in Great Britain. 

I am aware, sir, that there have recently appeared what purport to 
be statistics gathered by a partisan free-trade writer named Schoenhof, 
who was appointed a United States consul at some place in England, 
with a roving commission, in which it is claimed that the labor cost of 
making woolen dress goods in Leeds is greater than in Massachusetts. 
But unfortunately for that gentleman he gave the details from which 
he drew this remarkable result, from which it appeared that he repre- 
sented the cost of dyeing as four times as great at Leeds as in Massa- 
chusetts, when the fact is that it costs more in the latter State than in 
Leeds. Already the complete unreliability of the consul’s figures has 
been shown, and all the returns are notinyet. Gentlemen thorougly 
versed in woolen manufactures state that the labor cost of manufact- 
uring woolens, as well as everything else in which labor is an impor- 
tant element, is considerably more here than in Great Britain. 

A remark by Secretary of State Blaine, in transmitting, in 1881, a 
report of United States Consul Shaw, apparently showing that the 
labor cost of manufacturing coarse cottons was no more in Massachu- 
setts at that time than in Yorkshire, is often quoted as evidence that 
in this class of goods, in which the labor is a very small percentage of 
the cost, we had reached the British standard of labor cost. But if as 
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a matter of fact this was true at that time—which probably a more 
careful investigation would have shown it was not—more thorough 
and general inquiries have shown that itis not true now. Indeed, 
the fact that notwithstanding our cotton manufactures have cheaper 
raw material than their British competitors, yet we have not been able 
to increase our exports of coarse cottons above fifteen millions, affords 
evidence that even in coarse cottons, requiring but little labor and 
that but partially skilled, our labor cost is not down to the English 
standard of cheapness; and if not in coarse cottons, certainly not in 
goods where the labor is a much larger percentage the labor cost is 
much more. 

I had occasion not long since to obtain the labor cost of manufactur- 
ing lime at Rockland, Me., and on the St. John’s, in New Brunswick 
two points scarcely 200 miles separated, although in different countries, 
The statistics which were furnished me showed that it cost 50 cents per 
cask to manufacture lime on the St. John’s and 73 cents at Rockland, 
although 10 cents of this difference was made up by the superior qual- 

_ity of the Rockland limestone, I found that it required the same num- 
ber of men to burn and barrel one hundred casks of lime at Rockland 
as at St. John, thus showing equal efficiency of labor, but that the 
Rockland men received $2 and $1.57 per day and the St. John’s men 
$1.25 and $1 per day of equal hours. I also found that the labor cost 
of quarrying, transporting, burning, and barreling the lime was 10 cents 
per cask more in Rockland than on the St. John’s. — 

Why is it, sir, that our coastwise shipping, which is absolutely pro- 
tected by our navigation laws against foreign competition, is prosper- 
ous, while our shipping in the foreign trade, which since 1850 has been 
in free competition with foreign vessels in carrying our exports and 
imports, has been almost driven from the ocean by this competition 
since the revolution from wood to iron and sails to steam lost us the 
advantage we once ed with our cheap timber? 

Is there any other reason than the fact that our labor receives higher 
compensation for mining ore, making iron, building steam-ships from 
this iron, and running these steam-ships after they are built than En- 
glish labor receives for precisely the same work? Allow me to read the 
following testimony of United States Consul Russell, at Liverpool, pub- 
lished in the February Consular Report: 

British vessels in domestic ports can procure crews for from 37 to 32 per cent. 
Jower than those paid on American vessels, which is a serious item in the dis- 
bursement account. Then, again, the cost of maintenance on American ships 
is about 40 cents per day per man against the English 29 cents, or a difference 
of 27 per cent. in favor of the latter. When it is considered that provisions, 
such as beef, pork, and flour, which are the principal articles of food consumed, 
can be obtained in the United States, ifanything, at a lower price than in Eng- 
land, it seems remarkable that the crews of our vessels should cost 27 per cent. 
more per man for maintenance; yet such appears to be the case. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the living on board our vessels is superior to that of other 
nations, and it is generally rted that larger quantities of food are supplied 
to the crew, the seale of provisions laid down by Congress being rarely, if ever, 
resorted to, 

Now, does the gentleman from Texas pretend to argue, in the face of 
such facts as these, that the wages received by labor, or the labor cost 
of producing manufactured articles in the United States, is no more 
than in Great Britain or Canada, and that if the Government will 
only take its meddling hands out of our business,” J. e., if it will only 
abolish duties on such imported articles as we can make here—lime, 
for instance—then ‘‘the condition and wages of our laboring people 
will be improved?“ 

Such nonsense is unworthy of intelligent men—to say nothing of leg- 
islators. 

DOES THE MILLS BILL PROTECT LABOR? + 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Mea 
Committee, as if conscious of the utter failure of all attempts to estab- 
lish the fundamental free trade assumption that a protective duty is a 
“t tax ” which increases the burdens of the consumer, or the truth of 
the assertion that the labor cost of production is no more here than in 
Great Britain, has attempted to show that his bill gives ample duties 
to offset the difference in labor cost of products between this country 
and foreign countries, and therefore is really a protective measure. 
To prove this he gives us the average percentage of labor in the total 
cost of various manufactured products in this country, and shows that 
this percentage of labor cost is less than the average“ duty of the 
dutiable schedules which the Mills bill leaves on such articles when 
imported. 

Even if this were true in the case of the dutiable schedules it would 
still remain that in the fifty-three industries from which the Mills bill 
removes all duties, like the growing of wool and the production of 
beans, pease, milk, vegetables, and meat, and the manufacture of lum- 
ber, bricks, building-stone, iron ties, jute bags, etc., there is left no 
protection for American Jabor and no barrier against the free, open 
competition of such products of cheap foreign labor with the labor of 
the workingmen of this country. Certainly as to the workmen en- 
gaged in every industry in this country whose products are placed on 
the free-list it must be confessed that, if the Mills bill should become 
a law, there can be no pretense that they have any protection against 
the destructive competition of similar products of cheaper foreign labor. 
ape 1 55 en understood that the free-list is the distinguishing feature 
0 ill. 

But an examination of the dutiable schedules of the Mills bill will 

show that the reauction of duties must be largely at the expense of 


our labor. 
that can be readily made in this country to the extent of our wants 
are as low as they can be made, and in some cases lower, and pay the 
high wages properly given our labor. 


~ 


Tt is well understood that the present prices of all articles 


Fierce competition prevents on 
the average anything more than the lowest profits requisite to main- 
tain the business. If there is to be any reduction of cost of such prod- 


ucts it must come from a reduction of the labor cost. Cheaper goods 


means lower wages. Such a reduction of duties on imported articles 


which we can produce here, as will increase importations and reduce 
prices, must inevitably displace goods made here, deprive workmen of 
employment, and tend to reduce wages, in the effort of our manufact- 
urers to resist the successful competition of foreign goods. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COTTON GOODS, 
The gentleman from Texas says that the present average duty 


on manufactures of cotton, for example, is 40 per cent.; that his bill 
leaves this average 39 per cent.; and that the average percentage 


of labor in cottons is only 214 per cent. And he triumphantly asks 
if it is not an imposition for any one to pretend that the reduction 
proposed by his bill, or even a reduction of 15 per cent. more, would 
hurt labor when the average duty is left more than the whole cost of 
the labor! 

Now such a conclusion as this may be accepted as a demonstration 
by persons unacquainted with the subject, but to any one familiar with 
it the misleading character of the whole argument is apparent. 

It is misleading because an ad valorem duty is not laid on the value 
of the article in this country, as the gentleman’s language implies, but 
on the invoiced value abroad. And the gentleman well knows that 
this invoiced value is much below even the actual cost abroad. 

That is, the 39 cents duty imposed by the Mills bill on every dol- 
lar’s worth of cotton goods, or any other kind of goods imported, is not 
imposed on a dollar’s worth of goods as valued here, but on a foreign 
invoice value whereby from one and one-half to two dollars’ worth of 
goods (as valued here) come in on paying 39 cents duty, making the real 
protection on each dollar of value here not exceeding 25 cents, or at 
most 30 cents. So that practically under the Mills bill, which sub- 
stitutes ad valorem for specific duties, the reduction of duties will 
prove to be nearer 10 or 15 per cent. than 1 per cent., as claimed by 
Mr. MILLS. 5 a 

It is misleading, also, because in using the average percentage of 
labor of the whole cotton schedule as a basis the fact is concealed that 
in the class of fine goods which are imported—and none others are im- 
ported—the percentage of labor in the total cost of manufacturing is 
about 30 to 35 per cent. In averaging the labor cost of all cottons the 
14 per cent, of labor in coarse goods is joined to the 35 percent. in fine 
cottons and ‘‘averaged’’ as 214 per cent. 

It is misleading, also, becausei n giving the labor cost of making cot- 
tons, or any article, it includes only the cost of the labor in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture of the materials after they have reached the mill 
and after the mill and machinery are constructed. It ignores entirely 
the labor cost of preparing the materials, supplies, and dyes for the 
mill and machinery, of constructing mill and machinery from the pre- 
pared materials, of the labor cost of repairs, renovation, and depre- 
ciation, and of freighting materials to the mill and goods from the 
mill to the market. When all these items are added to the labor cost 
in the processes of manufacture in the mill they more than double, and 
in many cases treble and quadruple, the percentage of actual labor cost 
represented in any article. 

Take for examplea completed machine or ship. The gentleman from 
Texas, who is in favor of placing completed ships on the free-list, look- 
ing simply at the processes in the ship-yard or machine-shop, would say 
that the labor cost is only 30 per cent. of the aggregate cost of the ship 
or machine. Yet if he will look further at the labor in preparing the 
materials and building the shop and its tools, the labor in mining the 
ore, smelting and making theiron and steel, transporting it to the shop, 
and the labor in repairs and renovation, and in preparing supplies, he 
will find that the labor cost is swelled to 90 per cent. of the valne of 
the ship or machine. 

So that the excess of labor cost in this country to be protected against 
the cheaper labor of foreign countries in any industry is not simply the 
labor in the immediate process of manufacture, but labor all along the 
line, from the materials in their natural condition to the highly ad- 
vanced product. 

One has but to glance at the official statistics of our imports in the 
last fiscal year, and to read that even with the present duties there 
were imported fine cotton goods to the value of $28,940,353, iron goods 
to the value of $49,293,163, and woolen goods to the value of $44,902,- 
718, to see that even the present duties on these imports are down near 
to the danger point, and that the reduction proposed by the Mills bill, 
substituting, as it does, ad valorem for specific duties, will cross the 
danger point, make large inroads on the protection now given to our 
laborers, and increase importations in every one of the dutiable sched- 
ules, and seriously cripple every industry carried on here which has 
been placed on the free-list. 


INEQUALITY OF MILLS BILL. 


Not the least objectionable feature of the Mills bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is its glaring inequalities and inconsistencies. Some industries are 
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amply protected and others given up to free trade, or inadequate duties. 
I have already commented on the glaring injustice of placing on the 
free-list the completed products of one class of industries on the plea 
that these products are the ‘‘raw materials” of other industries, but 
omitting such “‘crude articles’? as iron ore and coal, which would 
be articles naturally selected if the free raw material ” theory has any 
sound basis to rest on. 

The raw materials” which the Mills bill places on the free-list are 
such products of farm labor as wool, pease, beans, vegetables, milk, 
beef, lamb, mutton, veal, etc.; and such products of human industry 
as brick, undressed building stone, tin-plate, salt, jute bags, hoop-iron, 
manufactured lumber, boards, shingles, clapboards, etc. When the bill 
was first reported lime, wood-pulp, glue, etc., were also included in 
the list of free raw materials.“ 

What is the defense of the poliey which places the farmer's wool on 
the ſree · list and gives a duty of 40 per cent. on woolen goods? 

Notice the discriminations made in equally advanced industries for 
political or isan reasons. Wood-screws, the very article concern- 
ing which there has been the most howl about a wrongful ‘‘ combina- 
tion,” were first reduced to 35 per cent, with other articles; but when 
it was ascertained that the reduction might defeat a Democratic repre- 
sentative the rate was restored to 45 per cent., while cotton-ties and tin- 
plate were placed on the free-list. 

The bill as reported placed rough marble on the free-list. The gen- 
tleman from Texas declared that ‘‘a tax on marble was a tax on the 
decent burial of the dead.” But it was discovered that marble was a 
Georgia product, and marble was withdrawn from the free-list, while 
Maine undressed granite was placed on the free-list. 

The Mills bill as first draughted left the margin for sugar refiners so 
small that it would have broken the great sugar trust which has been 
advancing the price of sugar. But Mr. Havemeyer, the head of the 
sugar trust and a liberal contributor to Democratic campaign funds, 
was taken into the inner circles of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, notwithstanding hearings had been re- 
fused to manufacturers and laborers, and immediately the sugar sched- 
ule was changed so as to save the sugar trust. Strange proceeding in 
the face of the Democratic platform condemning trusts ! 

No wonder the farmers of the North are inquiring why their wool, 
lumber, beans, pease, vegetables, milk, meats, etc., are placed on the 
free-list, when Louisiana sugar is given a duty of 68 per cent. and South 
Carolina rice 100 per cent., and both specific duties giving 10 per cents 
more protection than apparently equivalent ad valorem duties. 

And the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee points to the 
42) per cent. average“ of the Mills bill raised to that figure by such 
enormous duties on articles of food like sugar and rice—and asks the 
country if such an average“ isn’t sufficient protection to the indus- 
iries of the North placed on the free-list or given lower duties, and ad 
valorem at that? 

Now I doubt not that many of the unjust discriminations in the 
Mills bill are due in part to the fact that the framers of the measure 
were obliged to secure“ some Democratic votes for the bill by giv- 
ing adequate protection to various interests in the districts represented 
by these gentlemen; and that these framers excuse their indefensible 
discrimination on the ground that after having applied absolute free 
trade to fifty-three industries, they will next time have the aid of the 
friends of these destroyed industries to apply the same policy to the 
other industries saved this time by the short-sighted selfishness of men 
who are willing to destroy other interests in order to save their own. 
It would indeed be retributive justice if some of the gentlemen who 
are supporting the Mills bill because it protects their industries and 
sJaughters some other industries in order to give the former free raw 
materials,“ whether wool or lumber, if this first free-trade step should 
succeed, should find in the next step that will surely follow that their 
industries come next in order for sacrifice on the altar of free trade. 


THE CASE SUMMED UP, 


Mr. Speaker, the points in dispute may be thus summed up: 

First. Two measures for reducing the revenue, each for about $60,- 
000,000, are to be before the American people. 

Second. So far as the reduction is accomplished by abolition of in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, both will agree in abolishing the tax on tobacco. 
The Republican proposition includes also the abolition of the tax on al- 
cohol used in the arts, manufactures, and in medicine. 

Third. So far as the reduction is accomplished by a reduction and 
revision of the tariff the Republican proposition will reduce the rev- 
enue as much as the Democratic proposition contained in the Mills bill, 
and the reduction of the ‘‘ayerage’’ rate of duty of the dutiable lists 
will be in each bill about 43 per cent., leaving the average 423 per cent. 
in the Mills bill and substantially the same in the Republican bill; 
but the method of the revision and distribution of the reduction in 
the two bills will be based on antagonistic principles. 

Fourth. The Republican and protection basis of tariff revision makes 
the reductions mainly on articles which can not be made or produced 
here ( such articles on the free-list) and on articles like sugar 
and rice, which can not be produced here to any considerable extent, and 
te the foreign cost of which for this reason the duty is added asa tax, and 
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maintains the duties on articles which can be readily made or produced 
here to the extent of our wants, because they hold that such duties 
encourage home industry and labor, and lessen rather than increase the 
burdens of the people. 

Fifth. The Democratic and free-trade basis of tariff revision makes 
the reductions mainly on articles which can be produced here to the ex- 
tent of our wants, transferring one hundred such articles to the free-list, 
and in order to give an opportunity to transfer as many such articles 
as possible to the free-list or reduce the duties on them it maintains 
the duty on raw sugar at 68 per cent. and rice at 100 per cent., proceed- 
ing on the theory that there should be as little restriction as possible on 
importations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that with the Democratic majority of 
the House insisting on the latter, and the Republican majority of the 
Senate on the former method of revising the tariff there can be no agree- 
ment this session. If the Democratic majority of the House would 
consent there could be a bill passed at this session embodying the abo- 
lition of the tobacco tax, on which both Houses are agreed, but the in- 
dications are that the Democratic majority of the House prefer to keep 
the surplus as large as possible in order to use it as a lever tooverthrow 
the policy of protection. X 

In this situation the appeal must be to the people in the approach- 
ing elections of Congressmen and electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Unquestionably the decision of the people in the approaching 
elections, made with the full understanding that the issue is between 
the maintenance of our American system of protection and the over- 
throw of that system and the adoption of the Mills bill as the first ste 
towards a free-trade or revenue policy, will determine the economic pol- 
icy of the American people for the next quarter of a century. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome the issue. On the one side, Harrison stands 
as the standard-bearer of the American system of protection; on the 
other, Cleveland stands as the standard-bearer of the free-trade or reve- 
nue system which must take the place of the protective system when it 
falls. Let the issue be met squarely without evasion. As an earnest 
friend of that economic policy which holds that the system of protect- 
ing American industries and labor is wisest and best for the United 
States and the American people, I confidently appeal from the vote to 
overthrow it, which is already determined in this House, to that larger, 
safer, and, in the long run, wiser court of last resort—the American 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 21, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 8990) to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations, 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No State can unite more cordially, earnestly, and 
gratefully in the of the pending measure than the State of Ore- 
gon. None of all the States of the Union in their early settlement can 
claim for their pioneers more critical moments, more intense suffering, 
more proportionate loss and sacrifice, or more heroic endurance and 
patience in their conflicts with the hostile savages, while undertaking 
the peaceful settlement and occupancy of the country, than the Pacific 
Northwest for those who risked thier lives and fortunes in the then 
Territory of Oregon and in subsequent Indian warsand hostilities on the 
frontiers of the present State and the Territories once a part of it. With 
equal verity it may be asserted that nosingle people of our country ever 
acquired so much for the nation through their undaunted courage, 
patriotism, and privation as these same people. 

With further confidence it may be said that none ever contended 
with more treacherous, stubborn, and unrelenting savages than those 
of the Oregon territory, and these traits were rendered the more terrible 
as these savages were all well supplied and disciplined in the latest 
improved fire-arms, and were provided with abundant ammunition. 
Later hostilities, as those of 1878 and previously on the Harney, Kla- 
math, John Day, Crooked River, the Umatilla, the Klikitat, the Weiser, 
the Humboldt, and other portions of Oregon, Nevada, Washington, 
and Idaho Territories, were only subdued after great loss of precious 
lives, and much valuable property. ~ 

NATIONAL COMPENSATION FOR PIONEER SACRIFICES, 

The Government as a political body and posterity as individuals are 
the gainers through these sacrifices and sufferings. That which was 
once the frontier is now the rich State and the splendid metropolis, 


Those who blazed the way for civilization safely to follow, and who 
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bore the heat and burden of the day, were invariably the last to reap 
the benefits. But the mission of the pioneer is ended. The frontier 
itself has disappeared. The war-whoop and the massacre are only read 
of in romance and history. Though justice has been long delayed to 
those who have been the heroes in the fight, it is still not too late for 
a great and generous nation to recognize the inestimable services of 
these sturdy pathfinders of the past, at least by indemnifying them for 
their well-earned property destroyed or wrested from them by the merci- 
less savage. We can now well afford to do this. Indeed, the moment 
may never be so propitious as the present. A portion of the overflow- 
ing richness of the country has accumulated in the Treasury until we 
behold there an almost fabulous sum of gold, silver, and currency in 
excess of the legitimate needs of the Government. As representatives 
of the people—as just men, and in grateful remembrance of those who 
periled their lives and lost their homes and property in the settlement 
of the frontier of our nation—we are appealed to now for simple jus- 
tice. 
APPEALS LONG MADE TO CONGRESS. 

For years and yearsthis sameappeal has been heard before successive 
Congresses. 

Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Colorado, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and the Territories of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Dakota, have been earnestly memorializing the Government to ad- 
just and make compensation for losses by their citizens sustained 
through Indian depredations within their respective limits. 

Bills are introduced in great numbers proposing relief, and petitions 
are submitted from the people interested asking for it. Members of 
Congress are constantly importuned, but with all their efforts there is no 
ayail. In the Forty-ninth Congress not one claim of thisclass could be 
reached. A like result isexperienced during the session of the Fiftieth 
Congress. 

Over six thousand Indian depredation claims are now on file for con- 
sideration of the Interior Department as per reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

TOO MANY CLAIMS FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 


As Congress is at present organized three hundred years must elapse 
before a minimum can be considered by this body. The fact is that 
our legislative machinery has become so cumbersome by reason of the 
immense and varied interests before it as to render it practically inef- 
fectual for transaction of all of the public business before it. Sixty 
millions of people are to be considered. Three hundred and twenty- 
five Representatives in one Chamber struggle to be heard. Fifty-seven 
committees report their conclusions upon & multitude of interests and 
exact ashare of the timeand attention. Appropriation committees and 
the Committee on Ways and Means, with sufficient business alone to 
consume most of the time, have a right of way to the exclusion ofothers, 
Every bill must be considered by committee. Often an entire week is 
occupied in committee on one bill. The Calendar is loaded down to- 
day with measures of vital importance both to the public as well as to 
individuals. Many bills have been there for twenty-five years. Each 
term they die, and are resurrected in the following Congress, going 
through the farce each time of another committee examination and re- 
port, and incurring vast expense for the printing of bills and reports. 
Obligations of high and undoubted claim are thus repudiated. Moneys 
erroneously paid to the Government and covered into the Treasury are 
wrongfully and inexcusably retained from its own citizens, to whom 
they belong, for no other reason than that Congress can not be moved 


to enact a restitution. 
GREAT INJUSTICE. 


Property furnished and services rendered the Government are likewise 
ignored. Claimants appear at the Capitol from year to year vainly sup- 
plicating for justice. An associate member long in Congress informs 
me that he has recognized the face of one claimant in the galleries for 
sixteen years. He comes and he goesas Congress comes and goes, Pa- 
tiently he watches and waits. From the vigor of middle age he is now 
in the decline of life. None deny the justness of his claim, for indeed 
the biennial reports of committees affirm its righteousness. Infinitely 
more satisfactory would it be for a creditor to hold an honest bankrupt 
for his debtor than the rich Government of the United States. How 
long shall this travesty and this denial of justice be continued? Con- 
gress can provide a remedy. It can relieve itself of this great respons- 
ibility and at the same time amply protect the Government while doing 
equal and exact justice to its own citizens. 

A SPECIAL TRIBUNAL DEMANDED, 

The exigencies of the public business have from time to time sug- 
gested and indeed at last compelled a resort to auxiliary tribunals and 
departments. The Court of Claims is the outgrowth of this demand, 
and while it is unreasonably circumscribed in its jurisdiction, still it 
has relieved Congress of much labor, and blessed many a just and pa- 
tient creditor. It has proven highly satisfactory. A like resort is now 
imperatively required for the consideration of Indian depredation claims. 
If not soon provided and relief afforded, not one of the long-waiting suf- 
ferers will survive to receive the promised aid. Let it come soon or 
not at all. 

By repeated acts of Congress and with annual appropriations the In- 
terior Department has been authorized and required to receive and file 


all this class of claims and to examine and investigate them and report 
them to Congress. This has beendone. Agents have been sent into 
the field, have taken evidence, and submitted their findings, and at 
each Congress there is submitted to us a volume bearing on these claims, 
and the usual letter accompanying, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF IXDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C, January 2, 1888. 

Sin: I have the horor, in compliance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian Department, etc., for the year ending June 30, 1858 (24 Stat., p. 464), 
to transmit herewith a schedule of Indian depredation claims, in favor of citi- 
zens of the United States, and against Indians holding treaty relations with the 
Government, whose investigations in pursuance of said act were completed on 
the Ist instant. 

Said schedule contains the numbers of the claims, name, and post-office ad- 
dress of each claimant, character of the property stolen or destroyed, the In- 
dians charged with the depredation, when committed, date of presentation, 
amount claimed, amountallowed, date of action, whether , and the “ date 
and clause of the treaty creating the obligation for payment, and also what funds 
now existing by reason of treaty or other obligation out of which the same 
should be 2 1 

Each claim herewith is accompanied by the original testimony, former action 
had, post-office address of the witnesses, together with a letter, with full ab- 
stracts of the whole record in the ease, embodying my opinions and conclu- 
sions upon all material facts, and all the evidence and papers pertaining there- 


to. 
Very respectfully, 


To the Hon. SECRETARY or INTERIOR. 


But we proceed no further. One volume of reported claims follows 
another. Claim after claim is recommended for payment, and now the 
aggregate reported of claims filed amounts to fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, and only a small portion considered. 

How long shall this farce continue? Even the Interior Department 
is aroused to the absurdity of this inaction. Its reports and recom- 
mendations are ignored by Congress, and no remedy results from care- 
ful investigation. Still the claims pile up, and the idle ceremony of 
filing and considering and reporting goes on. At last the Department 
in its report to Congress for 1887 is prompted to speak as follows: 

Many of these depredation claims have been pending for so long a time that 
a number of the claimants are dead and can be represented only by heirs 
or administrators. The witnesses are scattered and many of them are also 
dead, and in a few more years, in the ordinary course of events, both claimants 
and witnesses will have passed away. It has, therefore, occurred to me that if 
it is the intention of Congress ever to pay these claims—very many of which 
after investigation I believe are just and should be paid—it should take steps at 
an early ay. looking toward their final arbitration and settlement. With that 
view I would suggest a plan of action which would 22 rove effective in 
disposing of them. If it should be deemed wise and proper the House of Rep- 
resentatives might, by an amendment to its rules, organize a new committee on 
Indian depredation claims, which committee could investigate and report upon 
such cases as are recommended by the Interior Department for payment, just 
as the Committee on War Claims examines and reports with reference to what 
are known as the 4th of July claims. Every one familiar with the immense 

ressure on Congress for time to transact the public business knows that these 
ndian claims can never be considered by Congress seriatim except in some 
such manner as above indicated. 

Congress is also awakened to the situation, and in theorganization of 
this the Fiftieth Congress a committee on Indian depredatiuns is pro- 
vided for with power to consider all Indian depredation claims.’ 

A COURT FOR INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

Within sixty days after the formation of the committee one hun- 
dred and sixty-four bills which had been introduced in Congress were 
referred to it, together with six thousand claims reported from the De- 
partment. The committee-soon found itself utterly unable to con- 
sider them as their merits required, and unanimously concurred in the 
necessity for the creation of a special tribunal, and with the powers of 
a court, to consider and adjudicate all Indian depredation claims. 

Upon frequent consultations with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and upon mature deliberation 
among themselves, the full committee, upon various concessions being 
made, agreed upon a measure, and then without a dissenting voice and 
with the hearty concurrence of the Department, reported their bill to 
this Congress. 

That the conclusions shall be as littledelayed as possible and reached 
without the technical restraint of the higher courts, it is provided that: 

Such regulations of practice shall be so prescribed as to provide for the expe- 
ditions, just, and fair Foes semen of such claims as may come before the co’ 
without unnecessary technicalities, according to the rights of claimants upon 
the merits. No claimant shall be required to appear by attorney, and every 
case submitted by the claimant in person shall receive prompt and careful con- 
sideration in its order. But if any claim shall be prosecuted by attorney, notice 
shall be given by the court, in such form as it may prescribe, to the Attorney- 
General of the United States, and it shall thereupon be his duty to cause his ap- 
pearance to be entered on behalf of the Government or of the Indians charged 
vie BARIIN and thereafter properly to represent and defend the interests in- 
volved. 

All papers, reports, evidence, and proceedings of record or on file in 
any division of the Interior Department or in the Department of War 
relating to any Indian depredation claims shall be at once delivered to 
this court upon its organization, and shall be considered by it— 

And such value awarded thereto as in its judgment is right and proper withe 
out limitation by the technical rules of evidence in courts of law. 

In addition to this the commission may, where.the proofs are defi- 
cient or doubtful, send out persons specially appointed to make fur- 
ther investigations. 


The amounts so adjudged by the said court shall be a final and conclusive de- 
termination of the full and true amounts due the several claimants, respectively, 
on account of such claims. 


J. D. C. ATKINS, Commissioner, 
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The Secretary of the Treasury shall annually submit to Congress an estimate 
for the payment of the amounts allowed against the United States. 


PENDING APPROVED CLAIMS, 


The representatives from the West insisted for some measure of re- 
lief which should provide for the direct payment of all claims allowed 
and favorably reported to Congress by the Department. : 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his last report, was in har- 
mony with this demand. At much expense of the Government each 
claim has been carefully investigated. It is sworn to by the claimant 
‘and corroborated by aflidavits of witnesses. The depredating Indians 
in most if not all eases have been called on by their agents and inter- 
rogated as to the facts alleged by the claimant. In many instances 
parties, to furnish proof as to losses, have traveled long distances to 
obtain the testimony of widely-separated witnesses, and often have em- 
ployed attorneys to aid in formulating the proof so as to cover all ma- 
terial points of inquiry as far as possible. With all this, in some cases 
special agents of the Department have made examinations in the ficld, 
as they are still doing in many cases, so as to provide against fraud, 
collusion, or mistake of fact, and their findings are also on file to add 
further light in aid of the Department recommendations. Still more. 
Many of these claims have been carefully considered by either Senate 
or House committees—often by both—on bills pending and favorably 
reported on the Calendar. Claimants confidently expected, as they 
had a right to expect, that the next progress would be the payment and 
final settlement of claims so examined and reported. The law itself 
justified them in this belief, when by act of March 3, 1885, and sub- 
sequent acts, the Secretary of the Interior was directed to examine 
and report upon claims filed in his Department. 

Still further back the authority was more explicit. 
gress approved May 29, 1872, it was enacted— 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to prepare and cause 
to be published such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper, 
prescribing the manner of presenting claims arising under existing Jaws or 
treaty stipulations for compensation for depredations committed by the Indians 
and the degree and character of the evidence necessary to support such claims. 
He shall carefully investigate all such claims as may be presented, subject to 
the rules and regulations prepared by him, and report to Congress at each ses- 
sion thereof the nature, character, and amount of such claims, whether allowed 
by him or not, and the evidence upon which his action was based. 

Why do this if payment is not intended? Pursuant to requirement 
of such regulations, claimants have submitted the facts upon which 
they rely for their just compensation. 

CONGRESS SNOULD PAY DIRECT. 

In view of all this on the part of the Government, amounting to a 
virtual promise to pay the claims found due and favorably reported, 
the only honest and just course now is for Congress to make the appro- 

tion. Should an individual debtor do less than this society would 
rand him as a scoundrel, and all honorable men would avoid him on 
the roadside. But, instead of this straightforward course, it is now 
proposed to remit these long-waiting people to a commission, and there 
require a reinvestigation, as to claims favorably reported. In many 
cases not only the claimant is dead, but his witnesses as well. They can 
never be recalled. In other cases the parties are scattered hither and 
thither, and can not be found. Long periods of time have elapsed as 
to many claims since the original proofs were submitted. These proofs 
were accepted, and were found so full and uncontroverted as to war- 
rant their allowance and favorable report. To resubmit these is to 
trifle with the honor of the Government, as well as the rights and just 
expectations of the people. But fortunately the present bill may 

avoid much of this trouble. 

A COURT FOR CLAIMS YET UNALLOWED. 

It is argued on the other hand, that at the best this testimony is 
chiefly but ex parte, that great frauds have been detected, little as the 
Government is provided in machinery for investigation. The cupidity 
of some claimants and the systematic dishonesty of others have led 
to extortionate charges on the one hand and to false claims on the 
other. The commissioner himself asserts that“ but few of these claims 
are so prepared as to admit of fair and satisfactory determination in 

the office without the aid of further inquiry through special agents or 
otherwise. Wherever there shall exist this class of imperfect claims, 
we concede the necessity for further or continued investigation, but 
our protest reaches to that class which bear no indications of fraud, or 
even doubt, but which have been carefully and clearly proven by cred- 
ible persons, and thereupon allowed and submitted to Congress for ap- 
propriation. These, while they may be adjusted on review of the 
nt testimony, still they should not be resubmitted to any tribunal, 
ut should all be included in an omnibus bill, and payment provided 
for. 


By act of Con- 


THE PROPOSED RELIEF. 

In the judgment of the Department, however, the pending bill was 
the best measure in the interest of all parties it could recommend. It 
was also found the only practical adjustment upon which the various 
members of the committee could unite, and hence it is in the nature 
of a compromise. , - 

The arguments in its favor are: 

First. Itassnres the adjudication of these claims within a fixed period. 

Second. The amounts adjudged shall be a final and conclusive de- 
termination. 


Third. The judgments are included in estimates and submitted 
through the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress for direct payment. 

Fourth. As to all claims on file, whether allowed and favorably re- 
ported heretofore to Congress or not, wherein the testimony already or 
now on hand is sufficient, the commission is authorized to review that, 
and therefore neither cost, further trouble, or more testimony should be 
6s from such claimans, and it may be assumed will not be re- 
quired. 

Filth, As to all claims hereafter presented or now awaiting examina- 
tion, or heretofore disallowed, the present measure is the most perfect, 
fair, and conclusive mode of adfudication. It is within the reach of all. 
It may be said to be the poorman’scourt. In view of the practical im- 
possibility of considering all these claims seriatim through Congress, it 
will be a subject for congratulation among all claimants should they ob- 
tain this recognition of their rights, and receive this assurance of a relief 
close at hand, however much we may have labored and longed for an 
immediate and outright payment. 

THE NATION LIABLE FOR INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 

But, sir, even this measure is opposed by some gentlemen in this 
Chamber on the ground that the Government is neither legally nor 
morally under obligation to make compensation to the settlers of our 
frontiers for property destroyed by depredating Indians. 

A brief reference to past legislation will effectually dispose of these 
objections. Almost coeval with the adoption of our present Constitution 
our Government has positively and continuously recognized its liability 
in these cases. Under Washington’s administration the law provided: 
“And in the mean while, in respect to the property taken, stolen, or 
destroyed, the United States guaranties to the party injured an event- 
ual indemnification.” It continues to do so. It has done more, From 
May 19, 1796, the date of the act of Congress, until February 28, 1859, 
a period of sixty-three years, these claims were paid directly from the 
Treasury without any special legislation through Congress. 

Ey act of Congress June 30, 1834 (4 Statutes, page 731), the follow- 
ing provision in the law gave further certainty and emphasis to the 
liability as well as the mode of payment: 


And if the nation or tribe to which such Indian may belong receives an an- 
nuity from the United States, such claim shall at the next payment of the an- 
nuity be deducted therefrom and paid to the party injured; and if no annuity 
is payable to such nation or tribe, then the amount of the claim shall be paid 
from the Treasury of the United States. 


Congress was entirely relieved from this legislation. Application 
was made direct to the Department, and payment made by warrant 
from the Treasury. There was no supplicating from father to son at 
the doors of Congress until time itself destroyed both claim and claim- 
ants, The Government then adjusted its obligations as an honest and 
prompt man would do in his own business affairs. 

The first change from this policy and just practice was made in the 
act of Congress of February 28, 1859 (section 8). It did not repeal the 
existing guaranty of indemnification, but denied the remedy by pay- 
ment from the Treasury—only allowing this to be made, as usual, by 
Department when annuities existed, and from this fund alone. A re- 
sort to Congress in all other cases then for the first time became 
necessary. This repeal has been argued by some as a repeal of the 
original guaranty of the Government, and as a repudiation of any ob- 
ligations not adjusted, or such as might arise on future claims. But 
this construction is set at rest by a reference to the joint resolution of 
Congress of June 25, 1850 (12 Statutes, page 120), which provides that 
said act of repeal— 


shall not be construed to destroy or impair any right to indemnity which ex- 
isted at the date of said repeal. 


The effect was to shift the indemnity from the Department to Con- 
gress in the first instance, but not destroying or affecting the legal right 
to indemnity which had previously been guarantied. 

The practice of paying claimants through the Department, where 
annuity funds existed, continued until the act of Congress of July 15, 
1870 (section 4, Revised Statutes), when even this was prohibited, and it 
was then further enacted as to each class of claims; And no claim for 
Indian depredations shall hereafter be paid until Congress shall make 
specialappropriation therefor.’ This still recognized the liability, but 
referred the claims to Congress for payment. Following this, and in 
the act of Congress of May 29, 1872, there was provided the authority 
in the Department to receive, examine, and report to Congress all de 
redation claims. At each session Congress makes an appropriation in 
the Indian bill to defray the expenses of these examinations. 

Under the new order committees have reported various private bills 
to Congress recommending payment for Indian depredations. A few 
have passed and become laws, but the great number can never be con- 
sidered in view of the difficulties which I have before mentioned. It 
is thus perceived that for nearly one hundred years there has been a 
uniform and uninterrupted acknowledgment on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of its liability to these claimants. 

We are met with this inquiry: As a matter of abstract right, is it 
just and proper that these claimants should receive the relief hereto- 
fore guarantied while the same is not conceded norafforded to another 
class of sufferers who sustain damages in a time of war by the maraud- 
ing enemy? Why, itis asked by the opponents of this measure, should 
not another class of our own citizens be likewise indemnified? Why, 


they ask, create a distinction without a difference? The answer is, that 
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there is a difference, and a most radical one. There is no possible 
similarity. The relation of the Government of the United States to 
the Indian tribes isa pecular one. It is that of a guardian to the 
ward. Recognizing certain rightsin the Indians, the Government has 
assumed certain duties and obligations toward them in consideration 
for certain relinquishments on their part. It undertakes to protect, 
as well as to guard them. It places them in an exclusive territory, and 
draws around the boundary a bold line. Beyond this no Indian can 
have exit without license, and within it no citizen can have legal ac- 
cess without a permit from the same authority. This is, at least, the 
assumption of the law, although often relaxed in both instances. These 
reservations are often termed ‘‘cities of refuge.“ Within their ex- 
clusive precincts the municipal law can not enter. It can neither be 
heard nor felt. Judicial process, so omnipotent and fleet of foot else- 
where in the State, stands dumb and powerless before these mystic 
gates. Reservations, though in a State, are not subject to its juris- 
diction. The United States Government in exempting the Indian ward 
from the operation of the lawassumesall responsibility. It subrogates 
itself for him, and becomes the security to the citizens whom it de- 
prives of every security afforded by law in other cases, 

It is therefore under a continuing obligation to answer for any neg- 
ligence following its undertaking. It assumes not only the custody 
ot the Indian, but a right to his property also. It renders him incapa- 
ble either to incur a liability or to discharge one. Against the indi- 
vidual Indian the white man is remediless. He can neither compel 
him to answer for an honest debt nor punish him for an injury done. 
The maxim: For every wrong there isa remedy ’’ is meaningless here. 
The reservation walls are statutes of limitations. ‘They constitute a 
bar. An injured citizen under the law can obtain redress for injuries 
even hy a mob or a riot. He can pursue the rioters individually or 
collectively, or can seek in most cases indemnity from the State. The 
strong arm of the law can at once be invoked. The Constitution itself 
provides that 

The United States shall guaranty to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion * * è 
against domestic violence, ete. 

That which was once the property of the Indians, whether a mere 
right of occupancy or a higher tenure, has been appropriated to the ex- 
clusive holding of the Government, or is still held in trust for them; 
and henceit can well afford to devote a small portion of these immense 
funds as indemnity for the wicked depredations caused by these In- 
dians, We have the precedent in the last session of this Congress in 
which the Government appropriated $147,000 for depredations upon 
Chinese property in Wyoming bya mob. And yet when our own brave 
pioneers, honest, law-abiding, and nation-loving citizens of the West 
ask Congress for compensation for their homes burned and their prop- 
erty destroyed and carried off by Indian savages at the time in custody 
of the Government, then it is that every delay is experienced, every 
excuse made, every legal quibble offered in the denial of the just 
claims ! 

The Government owes protection to its citizens and their property, 
and when through its neglect this protection is unavailable and the 
citizen sustains injury its consequent liability for indemnity is unde- 
niable. The citizen having engaged himself in the social compact to 
render allegiance to the State, he has earned the reciprocal obligation of 
protection from the State. This is a fudamental law. 

AN INJURED AND NEGLECTED PEOPLE COMPLAIN, 


In the case of the Indian depredators the Government takes them into 
its care—as one would cage up wild animals—and makes it unlawful 
for any citizen to pursue them for private satisfaction or redress. It neg- 
ligently permits them to escape from its official agents and from the 
designated reservations, and they rush madly and with bloody hands 
into peaceful communities, massacre their unresisting inhabitants, and 
pillage and destroy everything of value in their wake. Yet our own 
suffering people under these circumstances must stand and beg at the 
doors of Congress like cringing suppliants for a quarter of a century 
for a poor indemnity for their homes in ashes, while to compensate a 
few Chinamen we are unwilling that even months shall elapse until 
we can pay them for their dingy shanties the prices of castles! How 
much longer shall this halting, begrudging, aud ungenerous conduct 
be practiced toward our own people? It is sad to read the plaintive 
letters which come to us from old claimants in the Western States 
and Territories, from the Pacifie coast in particular, urging Congres- 
sional action on their claims, They chiefly recite their pioneer serv- 
ices, their advanced age, their infirmities, and personal needs, Most 
of them are without homes of their own and many are penniless. Some 
will write, ‘‘ What little the Government owes me I shall not want 
long;’’ another will say, ‘‘ Have the people of the United States for- 
gotten the sacrifices which it cost us on the frontier to drive back the 
savage foe, and will they continue to deny us the small sums asked in 
compensation for our destroyed homes?“ 

Many a constituent after years of letter-writing regarding his claim 
and its prospects is finally heard from no more. We miss his familiar 
hand-writing among our mails. He has died. Thus one by one, dis- 
couraged, heart-sick, in old age and distress, they drop out of the still 
waiting but diminishing ranks, and their just claims remain neglected, 
dishonored, and ignored by the very Government for whose interest 


their greatest sacrifices were made. We say ‘‘ Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,“ but forget in our boast that this way for the 
grand march of empire has been found too often in the light of the 
blazing frontier cabin, in the cries of its massacred inmates, and by 
the fragments of their scattered and destroyed property. 

A SPECIAL LIABILITY—OREGON SAVED FROM ENGLAND, 

To those claimants who form a part of the early emigration to what 
was termed the Oregon Territory, that great area west of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of California, the Government is under special 
obligations. These people it expressly invited to go to that most re- 
mote and comparatively unknown section of the nation, There was a 
national policy in this. The country north of the forty-second parallel 
was still a subject of dispute. It was known to be rich in resources 
and great water ways, its fish and its fur-bearing animals and its ad- 
vantage as a part of the nation. The contest was between the English 
nation and its people who had originally gathered around the Hudson 
Bay Company’s posts and the American Government and its emigrants. 
The diplomats of the two governments being unable to agree, pro- 
posed a truce. A treaty with England of joint occupancy was entered 
into October 20, 1818, whereby it was agreed 


That any country that may be claimed by either party on the Northwest coast 
of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors. 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free, and 
for the term of ten years * to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two powers; * * * norshall it be taken to affect the claims of any other 
power or state to any pørt of said country. 

This period was, on August 6, 1827, by convention between the two 
governments, ‘‘indefinitely extended and continued in force.“ This 
treaty was unfortunate for us, as it indicated a doubt on our part. 
In 1842 the whole controversy was revived. Each government ex- 
pressed an earnest desire fora final adjustment. A war of diplomacy 
was inaugurated. The British plenipotentiary insisted that the boun- 
dary should be drawn— 3 
due west along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to the point where that 
parallel strikes the great northeasternmost branch of the Oregon or Columbia 
5 5 thence down along the middle thereof to its junction with the Pacific 

ecean, 

This was declined by the American plenipotentiary, who, however, 
would have accepted the forty-ninth parallel westward to the Pacific. 

Proposals were again renewed on July 12, 1845, by the United States 
Government, which then insisted on its title to that portion of Oregon 
lying between the valley of the Columbia and the Russian line, in 54° 407 
north latitude, which was ceded in the Florida treaty, whereby Spain 
made over to the United States all her rights, claims, and pretensions’? 
to any territory west of the Rocky Mountains and north of the forty- 
second parallel of latitude. Finally, our Government, with a desire 
to cultivate.the most friendly relations between the two countries,“ 
offered in compromise the forty-ninth degree of latitude as a ent 
boundary. With much spirit the British minister declined this pro- 
posal. The result was that great excitement pervaded the minds of 
the people of both countries. Public meetings of indignation were 
held in many of the large cities, and America’s claims were asserted 
with warlike emphasis. 

Diplomacy had failed, and war seemed now the only alternative. In 
the Presidential campaign the Oregon question was made a battle-ery. 
Everywhere was heard in hostile tones ‘fifty-four forty or fight.” 
The rights of our nation were discussed in Congress and in the canvass. 
France had relinquished all her rights in the Louisiana purchase; and 
the claims of Russia as far north as 54° 40’ was ceded to the United 
States, and this left Britain as our only competitor. The feeling in 
England had been previously aroused upon the declaration of President 
Monroe: 

That henceforth the American continents are not be considered as subjects 
for colonization by any European powers. 

An attempt was made in Congress in 1843— 

To extend the laws of the United States over the Oregon Territory. 

Previously a resolution passed the Senate— 

To give notice to Great Britain of our intention to annul the treaty of joint 
occupancy. 

A bill was finally reported to the House which provided— 

For taking possession of the whole region west of the Rocky Mountains from 
latitude 42° to 54° 40’, and extending over it our laws and jurisdiction. 

This, had it passed, would have been eauivalent to a declaration of 
war, as the treaty of joint occupancy had not been abrogated. 

Senator Benton, that great friend of Oregon, in an able speech in the 
Senate June 3, 1844, encouraged the peopling of the country as one means 
of defense. He said: 


It is the genius of our people to go ahead, and is the practice of our Govern- 
ment to follow and eventually to protect and reward the bold pioneers who o 
the way to new countries and subdue the wilderness for their country. They 
will get protection, both civil, military, and naval, for a government will be 
established for them, a military force will be sentto them, andships of war will 
visit their coast and enter their river. Let the emigrants go on and 
carry their rifles. We want thirty thousand riflesin the valley of the Oregon; 
they will make all quiet there in the event of a war with Great Britain for the 
dominion of that country. 


The newly elected President, as we are told, to the delight of all 
parties, declared positively from the portico of the Capitol, surrounded 
by thousands of his fellow-citizens, ‘‘that our title to this territory is 
clear and indisputable.” 


— 
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THE NATION INDUCES AMERICAN SETTLEMENT. 


During all this agitation and discussion both nations were quietly 
encouraging the settling of the country by their respective peoples. It 
was a race for preponderance. An eminent writer, and close with the 
administration, wrote an address on the Condition of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory,’’ in which he says: 

Emigration should take place instanter; we should people thisland * * * 
and any foreign attack should meet with our prompt and united resistance. 
We should allow no nation to invade our rights. 

On Senator Linn’s bill, To authorize the adoption of measures for 
the occupation and settlement of the Territory of Oregon,” Senator 
Benton said he was for inducing men with families to go to that 
conntry, becauseit would give the strongest bonds which could be given 
for the faithful defense of the country.“ He favored giving a greater 
quantity of land to a man as an inducement, for he said: 

That to the man having a family it was the most costly and hazardous to 
emigrate. À 

Senator Sevier said: 

Strike out the land clause and you would have no settlers there, but on the 
contrary the country would remain in the possession of the British henceforth 
and forever. : e 

Senator Henderson said: 

The object of the bill is to settle the country,and no settlement can be ob- 
tained without this inducement. 

While this proposed legislation was not consummated until seven 
years after, yet it gave an assurance of an ultimate certainty, and with 
this promise thousands of people emigrated; and it was this promise 
earnestly pressed which aided largely in securing the donation act of 
1850. 

Mr, Hugh Burns, in a letter dated Multnomah City, Oregon, Octo- 
ber 29, 1844, writes a glowing description of the country, of the Amer- 
icans already there, and of their prosperity, and urges the importance 
of the Government acting promptly to save the country to the nation, 
and therefore the urgency for American emigration. He concludes by 


saying: 
But one thing is wanting, and this our Government should long since have ex- 
tended to us; 1 mean its protection. 


These appeals all produced the desired result. An American popu- 
lation soon settled the Oregon country and outnumbered the British, 
and then the Americans demanded the prompt action of the Govern- 
ment in their defense, as well as for the entire country south of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude. This aroused the Government at 
Washington to greater vigilance, and gave it a better knowledge of the 
great prize at stake, and stimulated it to maintain and assert its claim 
in defiance of Britain. A treaty was at last concluded; and thus vie- 
tory was achieved without war, and this immense empire happily pre- 
served to our country. Ina memorial to this Congress the Oregon 
Legislature says of the early pioneers: 

That Rer demonstrated to our Government the value of the country and the 
practicability of its becoming a part of the American Union of States ata time 
when the problem was much doubted by officers high in the authority of the 
Government. 

THE DONATION ACT. TO REWARD SETTLEMENT. 

As a further inducement to the settlement of that immense region 
on the Pacific, and especially to encourage American families to emi- 
grate thither, and to reward them for their endurance, privations, and 
dangers in braving that toilsome and perilous journey of six months 
over the plains and across the Rocky Mountains, Congress again pro- 
posed the land bounty and offered those who settled there prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1850, one section, or 640 acres of land, to husband and wile, 
one-half in the-wife’s own right, and 320 acres toa single man; and 
those who were or should becomesettlers between the Ist of December, 
1850, and the Ist of December, 1853, were granted 160 acres toa single 
man, and if married, 320 acres, one-half to the wife in her own right. 
By act of February 14, 1853, the time for settlement was extended to 
December 1, 1855, when the act expired by limitation. This law is 
commonly called the donation act.“ It was passed September 27, 
1850. It was succeeded by the pre-emption act of 1841, which was ex- 
tended to Oregon July 7, 1854. P 

When the donation act was under consideration and debated in the 
Senate in September, 1850, Benton said: 

Of all the settlers of new countries that we have had, none have been enti- 
tled to so much as the people of Oregon. They went to the country and began 
the exe work when we were contending with a powerful foreign nation 
for the title to the country. It was their occupancy which forced the decision 
of the question from which diplomats and statesmen had been shrinking. For 
more than a quarter of sT diplomats and statesmen had been staving off 
the question from year to year, but the pioneers of the West wentand took pos- 
session, and their taking possession forced the decision of the question upon 


the country. They conquered it from the savage. We may say they conquered 
itfrom Great Britain. They conquered it from the supineness and timidity of 
legislators and diplomats, 


Senator Dickinson said: 

They went and reclaimed it. They brought it under law and civilization and 
to the United States. They braved all the dangers of border life, and if there are 
say poopie entitled to consideration, and a very liberal one, it is the people of 
thi tory. 


Senator Sam Houston said: 


I Lag that when I first came into this Chamber Oregon was then a bone of 
contention. 

Some there were who contended that aid should be extended to Oregon, while 
others opposed it, and through that or some other cause the Territory has been 
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almost entirely neglected. And ata time when she was most seriously threat- 
ened by Indians a regiment for her necessary defense was diverted from 
the object of ils creation and marched to Mexico. Thus Oregon has been for 
years without the benefit of protection from the Government. 

The results accomplished by the donation law justified in one sense 
the policy which prompted it. A great tideof emigration, far exceed- 
ing any which had preceded it, poured into the entire Pacific North- 
west. Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois were the great 
mother States. The emigrants at once sought for and occupied the 
fairest localities, the fertile lowlands and lovely valleys, the grassy 
foothills, and even the mill sites, town sites, ferry and bridge loca- 
tions of importance were selected and all covered under the dona- 
tion” grants. In five years’ time over 2,500,000 acres were claimed 
under its provisions, and 7,317 certificates issued for Oregon alone. In 
Washington Territory, which was part of Oregon until the act of March 
2, 1853, when it was detached and the donation act continued as to it, 
there were 290,215 acres covered by donation claims. 

THE DONATION ACT A BLESSING AND A CURSE, 

While this great transformation and appropriation was in progress 
another people were looking on in sullenness and anger. ‘These were 
the Indians, the original occupants of the country. Nor were they 
without advisers. The Hudson’s Bay Company, that rich corporation 
of British interests, which had been doing for England in Oregon what 
the East India Company had been doing for England in India, held and 
governed the country with imperious sovereignty and with uninter- 
rupted power over the Indians, realized that soon their own sway in Ore- 
gon must cease and their exclusive monopoly of the rich commerce with 
the Indian tribes and the fur- traders must come to an end. The gloomy 
prospect aroused in them feelings of disappointment, opposition, and 
animosity. Our Government afforded them unconsciously the occasion -~ 
whereby they could create disaffection among the Indians, for by ap- 
pealing to the donation law itself they could convince these ple 
that their rights were ignored by the Government, and thus they could 
arouse their worst passions, 

THE RIGHT OF INDIANS TO COMPENSATION, 

The policy of the Government toward the Indian tribes had uni- 
ſormly been to treat them as occupants of the soil. Before attempting 
any survey or disposal for occupancy it has always negotiated with 
them through treaty for a cession of the right of occupancy, and then 
compensated them. They are never recognized as the owners of their 
lands, hence they are powerless to transfer any rights to the soil. 
This was early held to be the law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The sovereignty of the United States over and its fee to much 
of the territory in possession of the Indians was originally acquired 
from the crown. It heid its title by conquest, and transferred its 
rights to the United States, subject only to the right of occupancy as 
before, but as to this the transfer also included the absolute right of 
extinguishment. The British Government constantly asserted this 
right and title as to all the lands occupied by Indians in the American 
colonies. In speaking generally on this subject Chancellor Kent says: 

It is a settled doctrine with usthat all valid individual title to land within the 
United States is derived from grants from or under the authority of the Gov- 
ernments of England, Sweden, Holland, France, Spain, Russia, Mexico, the 
chartered and crown colonies, or the Government of the United States and 
the several States of the Union. (3 Kent, 5; note a.) N 

This right nations originally acquired by the power of the sword. 
While it is true that a more humanitarian policy appertains in the 
conduct of the conqueror to the conquered in general with a recogni- 
tion of certain former property rights, and often of customs and local 
or municipal laws, yet it was found that as to the Indians, with their 
savage modes, their wild, untrained, and nomadic life, and their un- 
yielding indisposition to commingle with and be governed by the new 
society, a different policy was unavoidable. The right, therefore, of 
eminent domain in the Government, as well as right to the soil, is no 
longer disputed as to the Indian lands. 

With equal authority there is conceded for the Indians the right to 
compensation for lands peaceably taken, by which we mean for their 
occupation right. 

EXTINGUISH INDIAN TITLE BEFORE SETTLEMENT. 

It is thus seen that the right of occupancy in the Indians is not in- 
defeasible, but can be extinguished. This can be done either by con- 
quest or purchase. To divest the Indians of their right of occupancy, 
and to deprive them of their homes and hunting grounds without either 
a peaceable purchase in the interest of civilization and the necessities 
of society and civil government or through the hostile and warring con- 
duct of the Indians themselves, would call upon any government the 
severe condemnation of the world. The pre-emption act, that first 
great law of the disposal of the public domain by settlement and pur- 
chase, sacredly reserved its operation ‘‘from lands to which the Indian 
title had not been extinguished.” 

THE DONATION LAW CONFLICTS WITH INDIAN RIGHTS, 

In the case of the donation law no such exception was retained, and 
it marks the first formal deviation of the Government from its old and 
well established rule and policy. It even authorized under it the set- 
tlement of unsurveyed lands, which under the old pre-emption law was 
not recognized. It was therefore a violation of all precedent, usage, and 
law, and an evasion of a conceded right of occupancy, and the Govern- 
ment thus by its own act invited the conflict which ensued. 
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In the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio Riverit was, even at that early period, provided that— 

The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the Indians; their 
Iands and property shall never be taken from them without their consent, and 
in their property, rights, and liberty they never shall be invaded, or disturbed, 
unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress, 

The donation act to Oregon was, in view of this polity of the Gov- 
ernment, a flagrant disregard of an acknowledged right. The Indian 
war veterans of Oregon, in their memorial to Congress for the pay- 
ment of theirlong and unjustly delayed claims for expenses in the In- 
dian wars of 1855-’56 in the Pacific northeast, confirms the opinion 
here expressed in the following language: 

In the donation act the Government departed from its usual policy and made 
no such exception. That this has been a fruitful source of difficulty there can 
be no doubt. It is well understood from experience with the Indians of other 
States that they always claimed the land on which they resided. 

Againſthey say: 

As far back as 1835 the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains protested against 


the taking away of their lands by the white race; that this was one of the causes 
‘of the murder of Dr, Whitman and family, 


l INDIAN TRIBES AROUSED TO HOSTILITY. 

They justly complained of this conduct in thus divesting them of 
their rights and appropriating their lands for white man’s settlement 
without the sanction of treaty or negotiation and without compensa- 
tion, and they bitterly resented the settlements made under such au- 
thority. Promises were freely given them that payment would soon 
be made for their lands taken. Many unfortunate delays occurred in 
attempts at negotiation, and this only increased their suspicion and 
added to their animosity. ‘Treaties were finally concluded, but ratifi- 
cation was declined by the Government. This again increased the dis- 
trust. Still settlements continued under the laws of Congress. 

The lands of the Indians were being taken from them under form 
of law; treaties made were ignored, and payments promised were not 
forthcoming. The Indian agents officially notified the authorities at 
Washington of the growing and imminent danger, and predicted ca- 
Iamitous results unless negotiations were concluded with the tribes 
without further delays. With no adequate military protection in the 
country the Government might well have taken notice of the dread- 
ful consequences should war occur between the Indians and the de- 
fenseless whites. It had ample notice of the impending danger. 

On November 1, 1855, United States Agent Olney notified the gov- 
ernor of Oregon: 

That the Cayuses were determined upon war; that they were only waiting 
for the young men that are out in the buffalo country; that they expected the 
Nez Percés and Spokanes to join them, when they intended to come down in 
@ mass upon The Dalles. * * * Iam more and more inclined every day to 
the belief that the Spokanes, Nez Percés, and Cayuses will go to war with us 
as soon as they can fix for it, 


On October 3, 1855, General Joel Palmer, Superintendent of Indian 


Affairs, reports as follows: . 
There can no longer be any doubt as to the hostile intention of the Yakimas 


and Klikitats, nor can there be of Agent Bolan’s death, and that he was killed 
by direction of Kamiokin. He was shot by the son of Owhi, and then by the 
aia of three others seized and his throat cut. They then shot his horse and 
made a fire over bothand burned them up. Word was then conveyed to all the 
surrounding bands informing them of what had been done and requesting them 
to unite with them in hostilities against the whites. * * * 


Inanother part of his report he says: 
If our troops should be repulsed, we may expect a protracted war. 


As was predicted by the Indian agents, hostilities commenced. The 
Government was without adequate force, and the commander of the 
Department of the Columbia and Puget Sound, Major Raines, United 
States Army, submitted to the Territorial Governors Curry and Mason 
his requisition for volunteers. The United States Indian agent at 
Walla Walla officially notified Governor Curry, as follows: 

I bog to draw your attention to the fact of all the Indians north and south or 
the Columbia, this side of the Nez Perces and Spokanes, having either com- 
menced open hostilities upon the whites or are concentrating their forces for 
that purpose, 

In concluding he says: 

The regular force now in the country Ido not consider sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the settlers and the chastisement of the Indians, Delay is ruinous; 
decisive steps must be taken immediately, 

By this time the war was general, and had extended to Southern 
Oregon and along the coast. The major-general commanding the forces 
on the Pacific reported to the General-in-Chief of the United States 
Army as follows: 

In Washington Territory there appears to be an extensive combination of 
hostile tribes, which a check unfortunately given to Brevet Major Hallet with 
a small command may ponny cause to extend yet to other tribes. The 
Yakimas, Walla Wallas, Klikitats, Des Chutes, and Cayusas are doubtless in 
arms. They have been excited by fears at seeing their country rapidly filing 
up with settlers and miners, lest their fate shall ba like that of the California 
Indians, and hope to exterminate the whites at a blow. It will not be 
safe to move any more of the troops from their present positions, but I shall en- 
deavor to avoid the necessity of recognizing volunteers in the United States 
service. 


eae 


GOVERNMENT NEGLECTS TO PROTECT. 

The department commander of the Pacific was at that time General 
John E. Wool. The memorial of the Oregon Legislature to this Con- 
gress represents that in no other Indian war on the Pacific coast, and 
in a few if any others elsewhere in the past half century, have there 
been any near comparison of the number of Indians engaged that there 
were in the war of 1855-56 in Oregon and Washington Territories. 


The Indian tribes in Oregon and Washington Territories were estima- 
ted to number forty thousand, while to protect the settlers scattered 
over hundreds of miles from California to British Columbia there were 
not to exceed seven hundred and forty-one soldiers of the Army, 
and stationed at five different forts, none of them within 100 miles of 
each other. With this meager distribution of his troops in a country 
where forty thousand Indians were plunging into hostilities and the 
official agents calling for help, he coolly announces to the General-in- 
Chief at Washington: 

It will not be safe to move any more of the troops from their present posi- 

ons. 

The general admits the further neglect of the Government to pro- 
tect the property of the people and to defend the settlers when he 
says: 

I am now with my staff actively preparing an expedition. This, however, 
after a critical inspection of the troops, supplies, ete., I find can not be accom- 
plished as soon as I could wish, owing to the want of a sufficient number of 
12 ed means of transportation, and the want of clothing for the Fourth 

Then again he says: 

Under such circumstances, before re-enforeements could be received from the 
East, or authority to call for volunteers, which would oceasion a delay of at 
least two months and a half, the Indians ina general war might inflict an irre- 
parable injury on the country, for it would be utterly impossible with my lim- 
ited queens to guard and protect so extendeda country at all points at the same 

m . 
= ae ITS NEGLECT AND BAD FAITH BRING ON THE. WAR. 

The act of the Government in the first instance in disposing of the 
Indian lands to settlers, guarantying patent title in gross contempt of 
the Indian right of occupancy which had so uniformly and so scrupu- 
lously been observed in all former transactions with the Indians, was 
of itself an aggravation sufficient to incite war. This could well have 
been foreseen. The Government was therefore criminally in neglect 
when it invited its citizens under its guaranties to settle in that coun- 
try with their families and at the same time failed to provide an ade- 
quate military force with which to maintain its compact to the settler 
and protect him from the fury of the outraged Indians whose homes had 
been without treaty transferred by the Government to its own white 
settlers and citizens. 

The conflicts between the two parties became more frequent. It 
was common news to hear of pack trains assailed and fired into or 
robbed, mining camps attacked, property driven off, and many a poor 
settler found dead in his remote cabin. It was thus that the cloud 
which had been so long gathering at last burst in all its horrors upon 
the ill-fated and unprotected settlements. The war cry of the In- 
dians was: The whites must be exterminated.” By preconcert of 
action hostilities were commenced and carried on all along the coast. 
Women and children forted up while the men formed in companies 
to fight the foe who had burned their homes, destroyed their property, 
and massacred the defenseless settlers. 

The entire history, sir, of the Western frontier is indeed but one sad 
recital of sacrifice and suffering by those who pitched their tents and 
anchored their future hopes in faith of governmental protection. We 
recall in my own State many a melancholy instance. None is better 
remembered than the story of poor John Geisel and his family. Emi- 
grating from their comfortable home in the East they crossed the con- 
t nent by sea and land, and selected their home on the beautiful prai- 
ries, near Rogue River, in view of the surging waves of the Pacific 
Ocean. Here, on the trail between California and Oregon, they estab- 
lished a cozy home and inn, with far more than the usual comforts of 
the frontier settler. In the precious sand by the seashore John Gei- 
sel delved and washed for the shining gold. On the prairies their 
horses and cattle peaceably grazed, and in the household the diligent 
family prepared the meals and lodgings for the d wayfarer in his 
travels along the coast. All was busy, and thrift followed industry. 
Indians, roamed at will, by consent of the Government agent, who 
assured the white settlers that all wassafe. But, alas! when good-will 
seemed most assured, danger was most to be feared. On the bright 
moonlight night of February 22, 1856, when John Geisel and family 
were in sound slumber, they were aroused at the hour of 12 o’clock by 
loud rapping at the door. Unconscious of danger Geisel arose from 
his bed and going to the door opened it, when like a flash he was 
seized by several stalwart Indians, and deadly blows inflicted upon ` 
him. His terror-stricken wife rushed to the rescue, but only in time 
to receive in her arms the falling and mangled body of her dead hus- 
band. In vain she struggled with the ruffians—in vain she cried for 
mercy. A moment more and she was securely bound, placed with her 
little daughter and tender infant, and admonished to be passive or she 
should suffer death. One by one her three little boys were led from 
their beds and, amid her suppliant cries and their heart-rending ap- 
peals, massacred in her presence. 

Robbing the dwelling of its most valuable contents the captors then 
applied the torch to its framework, and there in that horrid night and 
before her agonizing gaze the house with her dearest treasures on 
earth were all burned to ashes and cinders. The happy home was 
ended—its joys forever gone! Barefooted and in her night-robe she 
marched the weary hours toward her place of captivity. Each dwell- 
ing along their pathway was set on fire, property destroyed, and when 
the defenseless inhabitants were at home they were surprised and suf- 
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fered cruel death and mutilation. Far in the distance could be sean 
the lurid light of some burning cabin. At dawn of day, foot-sore, 
hoart-broken, fainting, and hopeless, the captive mother, with her chil- 
dren, arrived at the Indian village of the Toot-toot-nas, where, after un- 
dergoing unspeakable indignities, exposure, suffering, and terror, they 
were ransomed by the white settlers who were forted up on the river 
below. ‘This heroine still survives, esteemed by all who know her. 
Her petition is before this Congress for aid. The Government can 
never restore her lost ones; it can never bring back the home in ashes; 
it can never recall the departed bliss of the once united family; but it 
can indemnify her for her property destroyed. A favorable commit- 
tee report is submitted to this House in her behalf. In declining 
, in feeble health, in diminished means, she asks for justice. 
Shall she have it? . 
Nor need we recite at length, as to another portion of the State, the 
sad fate of George W. Harris. Busy on his newly-settled farm, he and 
his son were suddenly attacked by murderous Indians of the Rogue 
River tribes. Massacreing the boy they inflicted a mortal wound upon 
the father. He rushed to the house to alarm his family, and fallingat 
the threshold his wife and daughter hastily dragged him within and 
barred the door, and there, while slowly dying, he instructed them how 
to load and aim the rifle. Mrs. Harris bravely held the foe in check, 
waiting and watching for deliverance, which after twenty-foyr hours 
happily arrived in the brave volunteers who came to rescue the im- 
iled settlers. . Burying her dead, they hurried from the scene and 
bad barely passed out of view when the Indians emerged from their 
ambush, near by, and burned the dwelling and barns, and destroyed 
and carried off the most yaluable of the property on the farm. ‘The 
heirs of Mary A. Harris are also before Congress. They too ask for 
justice! I have not the time to narrate to the country the numerous 
other instances of frontier suffering. It is along list. But the strug- 
gles are over; the victims are at rest, and the survivors will soon fol- 
w. 


The unyielding and desperate courage displayed by the Indians, tho 
murderous atrocities committed, their well-organized and equipped 
condition, their numbers and discipline for a long time made the re- 
sult an uncertain one. The Government slowly came to the rescue, 
although the brave volunteeers organized from among the settlers had 
already turned the tide of battle, and the close was reached of a strug- 

‘le which had become famed over the nation, and which for heroic dar- 
g, individual, gallantry. bitter sacrifices, and tremendous losses in 
portion to the people involved is seldom equaled in the great con- 
cts which have taken place in America in the struggle for the suprem- 
acy of the white race over the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
Hostilities of later years have also their sad histories and their great 

sacrifices. 

. IT MUST PAY THE DAMAGES, 

Eastern Representatives have in the past utterly failed to comprehend 
the justness of these claims for indemnity on the part of the Government, 
and occasional relief has heen granted with a reluctant and sparing hand; 
but we nowcherish a hope that with the light of the accumulated testi- 
mony before us payments will be made for all depredations by In- 
dians in States or Territories and that a more just as well as generous 
sentiment will prevail. The Government is able to pay these claims; 
it has ntied to do it; they are just and worthy; and the long- 
established law and good conscience too all demand that further delays 
should cease andan honorable adjustment be had, and thereby the in- 
tegrity of the nation maintained, while even-handed justice is at last 
done to its deserving and long-waiting citizens. 


Pension Bills, 


SPEECH 


cr 


HON. COURTLAND C. MATSON, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 28, 1888, 


Mr. MATSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to make some statements relating to pension 
matters in a very plain way. 

The subject is one of interest to all the people, made so by the very 
large and increasing expenditures in that direction, and is of peculiar 
interest and importance to those who are now, and to others who hope 
to be, beneficiaries of our very liberal system. 

A great number of new propositions have been urged upon Congress. 
I shall not undertake to enumerate them, nor to even the sco 
of their provisions. It is enough to say that they are divisible into two 
classes—those which undertake to remedy and correct the inequalities 
ma injustice of existing laws, and those which propose additional pen- 

ons. 


Many of them I would be glad to see placed upon the statute-book, 
and yet hope that before this session ends they may have the deliberate 
and respectful consideration which their importance demands, and if 
they fail to receive this it shall be through no fault of mine. 

Chief among them are two great measures. They are known as the 
dependent pension bill and the arrears proposition. 

The history of a recent attempt to relieve the unfortunate soldiers of 
the Union whoare without pensions, and who are so disabled as to render 
it impossible for them to procure a subsistence by manual labor, is 
familar to the members of this House and to the people of the coun- 
try. It would be unprofitableto go overthat well-fought field again or 
to recur to the dispute as to whether the bill was properly framed and 
well guarded. It remains to us now as a reminiscence only. 

But there is a pending propositien in Congress, and to that we can 
address ourselves both with profit and I hope with interest. 

The bill, which passed both Houses and which was vetoed by the 
President, was finally disposed of by Congress in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1887. In the following September the national encampment ot 
the Grand Army of the Republic met at St. Louis, Mo., and the sub- 
ject was then carefully and thoughtfully considered. A bill was 
framed which, in the judgment of that body, would obviate the objec- 
tions made by the President in his veto message, and it was urged upon 
Congress at the opening of this session. I wish here to read the section 
of the vetoed bill relating to dependent soldiers, and also the section 
of the bill submitted by the Grand Army relating to the same subject. 

The second section of the vetoed bill is in the following language: 

Sec, 2. That all A ong eee who served three months or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States in any war in which the United States has 
been engaged, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering from mental or physical disability, 
not the result of their own vicious habits or gross essness, which incapaci- 
tates them for the performance of labor in such a degree as to render them un- 
able to earn a support, and who are dependent upon their daily labor for sup- 
port, shall, upon making due proof of the fact according to such rulesand regu- 

ations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide in pursuance of this act, be 
placed on the list of invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to 
receive, for such total inability to pre their subsistence by daily labor, $12 
per month; and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the 
application in the Pension Office, upon proof that the disability then existed, 
and continue during the existence of the same in the degree herein provided: 
Provided, That persons who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, 
or whose claims are pending in the Pension ce, may, by application to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, in such forms as he may be, receive the bene- 
fits of this act; but nothing herein contained shail so construed as to allow 
more than one pension at the same time to the soo peton; or pension to com- 
mence prior to the passage of this act: And provided further, That rank in the 
service shall not be considered in applications filed thereunder. 

The second section of the Grand Army bill reads as follows: 

Bec. 2. That all persons who served three months or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or may hereafter 
be suffering from mental or physical disability, not the result of their own vi- 
cious habits, which totally incapacitates them for the performance of manual 
labor, shall, upon making due on of the fact according to such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of 
invalid | agent once of the United States, and be entitled to receive $12 per month; 
and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Pension Office, after the passage of this act, upon proof that the disability 
then existed, and shall continue during the existence of the same in the degree 
herein specified: Provided, That persons who are now receiving pensions under 
existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension O „ may, by ap- 
plication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, 
receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent any pensioner thereunder from prosecuting his claim and 
receiving his pension under anyother general or special act: Provided, however, 
That no person shall receive more than one pension for the same period: And 
provided further, That rank in the service shall not be considered in applications 
fled thereunder, 

A comparison will readily demonstrate the only substantial difference 
between these two sections to be that the condition of dependence is 
eliminated from the Grand Army bill; and that t and most im- 
portant of all soldier organizations manifestly arrived at the deliberate 
conclusion that with the dependent condition out of it, it could not be 


reasonably opposed by any one. 

This Grand Army bill passed the Senate on the 8th day,of March, 
1888, but with the insertion of these words as a condition upon which 
a pension could be obtained: and who are without adequate means 
of self-support,’’ so that the bill was made by the Senate almost in 
identical language the bill which had been vetoed by the President. 
And thus it came tothe House and was there referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, of which I have the honor to be chairman. A 
majority of that committee reported to the House asubstitute for this 
proposition, which I wish here to read, and is in this language: 

That all persons who have served in the military or nayal service in any war 
in which the United States has been engaged, and who have been honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may hereafter be suffering from 
mental or physical disability, not the result of their own vicious habits, which 
totally incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor, shall, upon 
making due proof of these facts, according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pen- 
sioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension at the rate por 
month of 1 cent for each day's service in the military or naval service of the 
United States during any of the wars in which the United States has been on- 

ed, and all persons who have served as aforesaid, and have been 8 
ischarged as aforesaid, and are now sixty-two years of age be enti- 
tled to be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners as aforesaid and paid a pen- 
sion for and during their natural lives at the rate aforesaid; and all other per- 
sons who have served as aforesaid and have been discharged as aforesaid, and 
who are not of the age of sixty-two years, shall, 2 7 becoming of the age of 
sixty-two years, be entitled to be placed upon the of invalid pensioners as 
aforesaid, and paid a pension from and after that period, for and during their 
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natural lives, at the rate aforesaid; and such pensions shall commence from the 
date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office after the pessage of this 
act; and in cases where allowed for disability, upon proof that the disability 
then existed and continues during the existence of the same in the degree herein 
8 : Provided, That persons who are now receiving e ee under exist- 

ng laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension O „may, by applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Pensions in such forms as he may prescribe, receive 
the benefits of this act; but nothing herein contained shall so construed as 
to allow more than one pension at the same time to one person: And provided 
further, That this act shall not be so construed as to repeal, modify, or in any 
way change the law relating to invalid or service pensions, nor shall rank in 

tue service be considered in applications filed under this act. 


The scope of this substitute, it will be seen ata glance, is broaderthan 
either referred to beforg. It gives a pension not only to those who are 
disabled from earning a subsistence by manual labor, but also to all 
those survivors of the late civil war who fought for the Union and were 
honorably discharged who are now sixty-two years of age or over, and 
to all others as they become sixty-two yearsold. It is unlike the vetoed 
bill and the Senate bill in that no preofof a condition of dependence is 
required, and it is unlike the Grand Army bill only in the rate of pen- 
sion fixed. Itrecognizes the per diem rate, thatis 1 cent per month for 
each day’s service of the soldier. The gist and the pith ofall this class 
of bills was to relieve against a present disability without reference to 
the time and place of its incurrence, provided only it is not the result 
of vicious habits. It was to be given wholly on account of the service 
of the soldier, aud therefore it was believed to be just and equitable to 
make that pension rate according to hisservice. Sothat he whoserved 
one year would geta rate of $3.65 per month, and he who served four 
years four times that sum or $14.60 per month. A uniform rate of $12 
per month was fixed by all the other bills referred to without any re- 
gard to the length of the service of the soldier. 

It can be well remembered by those who observed the contest over 
the vetoed bill that one of the strongest objections urged against it is 
that it proposed to pension the short-term, large-bounty men, who 
enlisted. near the close of the war, upon the same basis as those who 
went through all the hardships and suffering of the greatest and most 
protracted war of modern times: The per diem rate gives to each 
soldier according to the length of his service, and if a small pension 
only was obtained it was solely due to the shortness of his service. The 
objection to this rating has been made thatsome would not get enough 

nsion to give full relief, and yet if each is pensioned precisely as all 

is comrades for disabilities not incurred in the service, and according 
to his service, could he justly complain? 

It must be borne in mind that this pension is not for any disability 
contracted in the service. If it was the length of service should of 
course not be considered, for the man who incurred a disability the 
day after he entered the service is clearly entitled to as much as one 
who suffered the same disability near the end of a long term. These 
considerations can be confidently submitted to the candid judgment ot 
a just and liberal people, and I believe will meet the approval of that 
large body of the survivors of those who defended the Union, who I 
know believe in even-handed justice between comrades as well as be- 
tween citizens, 

I am quite well aware that some of the most conspicuous of the news- 
papan assuming to be the organs of the soldiers assailed the rate fixed 

y the last bill, but subsequently they became clamorons for its pas- 
sage, and others have maintained its justness from the very beginning 
of the agitation of this question. 

If this principle is established now it is not too much to expect that 
it will obtain in the universal pension bill, which all admit is fast ad- 
proaching and sure to become a law. 

The condition of dependence was eliminated by the Democratic ma- 
jority of the House committee and the bill made to apply to all who 
are disabled, and so that which the great representative body of the 
ex-soldiers regarded as obnoxious and offensive was willingly remedied; 
and upon this question the substitute proposed may be fairly considered 
to be, as far as expressed, the policy of the Democratic party, while 
the Senate bill, with a condition of dependence necessary to be proven 
to entitle one to a pension, may be justly said to be the policy of the 
Republican party upon this great issue. 

I say this because such a bill not only met the approval of the Repub- 
lican Senate, but again was indorsed by all the Republican members 
of thé House committee. 

Some corollary and other minor propositions were connected with the 
one I have discussed, but I have set out here the issue, and the only 
issue upon this question of relief to the soldiers, and need not weary you 
by a discussion of the others. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider this great question of the 
payment of arrears of pensions, from which so many instinctively shrink 
and at the thought of which some great men seem to fear and shudder 
for the future of the people. Let us look it squarely in the face. I 
am for it upon the ground of justice. I place my advocacy of it upon 
the great underlying American principle of equality. I do not assert 
that it was part of the contract made with the soldier, for I am aware 
that there was no statute in force at the time of the service that gave 
arrears to the date of the beginning of the disability, or to the date 
o 3 or in cases of widows and dependents to the date of 

eath. l 
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Indeed, I know there have been varying laws upon this snbject ever 


since the war. so that some pensions began at the date of filing the ap- 
plication, others at the date of filing the last evidence, and still others, 
as in special-act cases, at the date of the passage of the act. And yet 
I believe that if. a man is entitled to a pension for a disability he is, 
in all justice and equity, entitled to it during the period of that dis- 
ability, and that the Government should not prescribe a limitation 
upon the assertion of his right. This, I think, is only naked, abso- 
lute justice. But if the doctrine of the waiver of a right could in- 
tervene in such a case, I submit that as the Government by its own 
act relieved the larger portion of the pensioners by the acts of 1879 
oe can not now refuse those who have since then established their 
claims. 

I assert that among the two hundred thousand claims filed since the 
Ist of July, 1880, many of them are for serious gunshot wounds re- 
ceived in battle, and I can recall within my own personal recollection 
a number of cases of that kind. They withheld their claims for various 
reasons—some through a false pride, some through ignorance, and others 
because they had no need of pensions. Shall they now be treated less 
justly because of these reasons? Are they not entitled to be paid’as 
others have been paid for past suffering and past disability? Whereis 
the justice of a refusal upon our part to deal with them as we have dealt 
with their comrades? Not only in the acts of 1879, but at this 
very session of Congress this just principle was again recognized, and 
it was provided, in the general appropriation bill, that all the - 
sions of widows should be paid from the date of the death of the Far 
band. 

How can we deny to the soldier that which we ourselves have con- 
ceded to the widows, that their titles shall continue and not be barred 
by any statute of limitations upon the part of the Government? Logic, 
justice, equality, and consistency in legislation demand it. The pres- 
ent condition of the public Treasury justifies it, and public sentiment 
will uphold it, as it has heretofore every measure based upon right 
principle and for the benefit of those who have rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the people. 

3ut it has been represented that this bill antagonizes the progress of 
tariff reform, and that the enactment of this law would be hostile to 
the Mills bill. ' 

Iam now and have been constantly since that overshadowing issuo 
was made a consistent and earnest friend of every measure that has 
been proposed for relief from overtaxation. I yield to no one in devo- 
tion to this cause, for I believe it to be the cause of all the people, and 
the soldiers are only a part of the great body politic. 

I believed when I reported this measure that there was enough money 
in the Treasury not needed by the Government to pay arrears in all 
cases adjudicated where arrears have not been paid, and I had learned 
that the reduction proposed by the bill was not equal to the surplus 
heretofore collected each year, and so if the bill, wise and conservative 
as I believed it to be, became a law there would then be probably col- 
lected each year a surplus sufficient to pay the arrears upon other 
claims as they were adjudicated. 

3ut if there should be a deficit when the surplus was exhausted, I 
had in mind a proposition which was in the last Congress for two days 
urged by my party upon the House, and against which the Republi- 
cans filibustered, intended to create a tax upon large incomes, out of 
which these extraordinary pension demands might be paid; and I said 
then, and I repeat here now, that I rd such a movement as emi- 
nently just, and that the men who became rich during the war should 
be made, even at this late hour, to bear their fair share of its burdens, 

You will bear with me a lively recollection of how forcibly the great 
Speaker of this House, almost the original leader of the great movement 
for a reform of our taxes, said on the 19th of May last: 


When the Government has collected or is collecting more money than it 
needs, the people, realizing the injustice of a policy which unnecessarily de- 
prives them of a part of their earnings, are almost sure to demand its return in 
some form or other. And so they do now. The problem of getting rid of the 
surplus now in the Treasury, and that which is sure to be colle hereafter, 
is one that must command the best thought of our wisest statesmenship, 


Here is an object that I believe is sooner or later to be accomplished, 
because its demands are based upon justice and equality. ‘There isa 
precedent for it. It will disburse the money in small sums, and goes 
directly to the people and quickly reaches all the avenues of trade. It 
goes to those who will spend it, because they need it. It would go out 
of the Treasury gradually and so would not unduly stimulate business, 
Its demands are not a continuing charge, and other needed legislation 
in the direction of a reduction of taxation could go on, for this deals 
only with what we have as a surplus in the ‘Treasury and what we 
should in the interest of, the whole people get out again into circula- 
tion. 

I agree that without this legislation the best use wo can make of the 
surplus is to pay it out on the public debt. But if we are to pay each 
month nearly five millions in premiums over and above principal and 
accrued interest under this policy, as it was shown by the speech of 
the distinguished speaker just referred to was done from the 17th day 
of April last to the following 17th of May, then before any of our 
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debt is due we will have paid in premiums to the bondholders, that 
no one will claim is due them, nearly or quite enough to pay this just 
debt to the soldiers of the country. The value of the bulk of our 
bonds was by a simple resolution once increased so that they became 
of a greater value than before of all the cost of arrears paid or pro- 
posed, Having submitted to that, do you believe that this great peo- 
ple will hesitate to justify this payment to their defenders? 

I have reported this great measure of relief in both Congresses prior 
to this one. I abide by my judgment now, and I follow the prompt- 
ings of my heart, that has always been in sympathy with the just de- 
mands of my comrades. I have left nothing undone that I could do 
to promote this and other measures of pension legislation. And if any 
gentleman can suggest anything that I can do to further this measure 
that I have not done I will be obliged to him, and if he can suggest 
any thing that I can do on the floor of this House since I have reported 
these bills and put them in the hands of the House that he has not the 
same power to do, I shall feel further obliged to him. 

What is the history of your party, my Republican friends, upon the 
question of a re of the acts of limitation of 1879? At Chicago, on 
the 5th day of June, 1884, your party in national convention assem- 
bled gave to the country a declaration of principles and from that I 
quote the following: 

bliean ledges itself repeal of the limitati ta 
in the e arrears acts or 187o, so a ail invalid soldiers s shalt share alike, and thei 
begin wi e o r c „and not wi 
8 e yo arge ot with the 

Here is a distinct, emphatic, and most solemn promise from the 
highest authority in your party to the support of this proposition. 
From that moment to this the Republican party has had a working 
majority in the Senate of the United States, and its committees are in 
the control of that party, and yet not a single step has been taken in 
that body to carry out this important pledge to the soldiers. Such 
legislation can as well originate in the Senate as in the House, and 
you will hear loud claims for legislation that has originated there. 
Other pension measures have passed the Senate, and some have had 
frequent consideration, but this one has not only not passed, but has 
never even been reported to the Senate, although one at least of the 
Senators from my own State [ Mr. VOORHEES] has introduced the meas- 
ure, and probably other Senators have also. 

But upon one occasion, and that just one week after the solemn 
promise of the party made at Chicago, when an amendment intended 
to accomplish this great object was offered on another pension bill 
then being considered, under the leadership of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHN SHERMAN] it was stricken down never to rise again. 
In the course of debate upon this proposition Senator SHERMAN then 
said, and I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 68, page 
5050: 


I think a pension ought to commence when the application is filed; that is 
the true principle, and I shall vote for that. 


And upon the same subject he said: 
The quotation of a political platform will not change my views. 


Many other specific promises of this kind relating to arrears and other 
pension matters have been made in State and local Republican plat- 
forms, and how faithfully they have been keptthe record of the United 
States Senate, where that party has held undisputed control, will truth- 
fully attest, 

I fearlessly assert, Mr. Chairman, that the whole history of politics 
in this country does not supply so glaring a case of hypocrisy and in- 
consistency as is shown by the record of the Republicans upon this 
qu uestion, and to which I have invited the attention of the House and 

e country. 

On the 12th of last month the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] said in a speech to this House that it would not do to point 
out what had been done for the soldiers under a Democratic adminis- 
tration; that the record of what had been done was not what was de- 
manded, and that no promises were held out to them for the future in 
the recent Democratic national platform. That may be true, and if 
so it only shows that their disappointment arises from the fact that 
they have been taught to rely upon the promises of the Democratic 


But even the distinguished gentleman from Ohio will not assert 
that they could rely upon the resolves of his party after it has made 
such a record upon this question of arrears, and the party at its recent 
national convention seemed to recognize the futility of attempting to 
deceive them further, and carefully abstained from any specific prom- 
ises to the soldier in its national platform of this year. 

But really, Mr. Chairman, I submit that a record of substantial 
benefits accomplished under Democratic rule will be much more sat- 
isfactory than a record of fulsome promises, recklessly disregarded by 
the Republicans, and believing that the honest and deserving ex- 
soldiers of the Republic desire to know what has been done, and are 
willing to make up their judgments upon the records of the two par- 
ties. I submit here a succinct and clear statement, which gives a 


comparison of the administration of the Pension Office for three years 
under the administration of each party. 

These figures are taken from the official records and have been sup- 
plied to me by the honorable Commissioner of Pensions, and show the 
work of that office for the last three years under Republican rule and 
the succeeding three years of the control of that office by the present 
able, liberal, 1 and earnest Democrat, General John C. Flack, 
appointed by President Cleveland in the earliest days of his adminis- 
tration, and since then continuously administering that great trust. 
And to accompany this as a part of the work of a Democratic admin- 
istration I submit a statement showing the gets of the present great 
Chief Executive in his approval of general and special pension legisla- 
tion. I submit it to the House, to the people, and particularly to 
the ex-soldiers as proof, and the best possible proof, of the friendliness 
of a Democratic President and his administration. 

Oratory appeals to passion and to prejudice, and the TEEN 
resolutions of political conventions are not to be compared to the great 
fucts set out in this statement. They need no comment; they speak 
for themselves, and are enough to set at rest the fears that some polit- 
ical alarmist may try to awaken for partisan purposes and for use ina 
hard-fought campaign. Look at these figures and find in them any 
evidence of the unfriendliness which political opponents are so free 
v charge. It is easy to make the charge, but where is the proof 
of it? 

And I ask your attention in this connection to the work of the special 
examination division, a statement of which is given for the last two 
years under the Republicans and the first two years under the Demo- 
crats, and the striking fact that it cost abont four times as much to ex- 
amine a case in the first period than it did in the last. More than 
that, where is the charge of any partisan use of their places under this 
administration? There is no whisper from any source of sucha c 
while it was shown by an investigation near the close of the Forty- 
eighth Congress that in the campaign of 1884 this corps of officers was 
used largely for political work, and the worst outrages upon the rights 
of the claimants were perpetrated by these sworn officers of the law in 
order to secure the ends of the Republican party, by whose favor they 
were placed in office. I attach to my remarks the statement from which 
I have quoted and mark it exhibit ‘‘A.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would have been glad, if I had time, to have called 
attention to other matters of interest to the ex-soldiers of the Repub- 
lic, but I can say in a word that all the measures, recommended and 
urged by the Grand Army of the Republic have been reported to the 
House and are now upon the Calendars for its action. Let me suggest 
that whatever defects there may be in the pension laws are the legacies 
of Republican rule. No party during or since the civil war has had 
the power to enact any law except the Republican party. From the 
4th of March, 1861, to the 4th of March, 1875, there was undisputed 
sway; and again from the 4th of March, 1881, to the 4th of March, 
1883, there was a Republican majority in both branches of Congress 
and a Republican President was in the executive chair. 

At no time since the 4th of March, 1861, has the Demecratic party 
been charged with the full responsibility of Government. ‘The ridic- 
ulous rates given in some cases where the fractions of a cent are com- 
puted, and of which my distinguished colleague General Hovey saw 
fit on the floor of this House recently to complain so bitterly, are the 
results of laws enacted while the Republican party had full control of 
the Government. When he holds these up to the contempt he is sim- 
ply displaying the wrongs done to the soldiers by his own party. 

- Oneother subject, Mr. Chairman, andIamdone. Much has been said, 
and some bitterness manifested toward the President on account of his 
vetoes of private pension bills. There is room for a difference of opin- 
ion upon many of these bills, but there is no reason for the abuse and 
hostile criticism of the Chief Executive so freely indulged in, They 
allege that the tone of his messages is unkind and unfriendly to the 
soldiers. I denyit. I have stood in a relation to this mattcr to be 
able to know the feelings of the President, and to ascertain the fact 
that he has given the subjects of our legislation the most thoughtful, 
conscientious, and deliberate study. He is required by the Constitu- 
tion which he hassworn to preserve, protect, and defend, to either ap- 
prove every bill which has passed Congress or to return it with his ob- 
jections to the House in which it originated. 

His objections in cases of private pension bills read very much like 
the adverse reports of the Pension Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress. If gentlemen who indulge in these harsh criticisms of the 
President will glance at the adverse reports made to the Senate and 
the House, many of them made by Republicans, they will find the 
same tone of expression, kind of language, adverse to the claimant and 
his case necessarily, which they denounce in the President's vetoes. 
When a question is submitted for decision and the judgment is adverse 
the reasons for the decision upon the facts can not be put in a way to 
be agreeable to the claimant, and the President is required by the Con- 
stitution to give his reasons. 

Recently I saw in the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette of the 7th 
instant an article severely condemning the President for one of his 
vetoes, upon the ground that he had advertised a major, who had servea 
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honorably, as a drunkard, and had vetoed his bill upon that ground. 
If you care to look at the adverse reports made to Congress, I will cite 
you to House Report 2276, Forty-ninth Congress, made by my amiable 
Republican friend and colleague upon the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, the constant and sincere champion of the rights and interests of 
his comrades upon the floor of the paths and elsewhere, Maj. E. N. 
MORRILL, of Kansas, in which he advertised John Benson, a soldier, 
not a major, it is true, in the same way; and he did just right. because 
he could do nothing else, having found in that the ground of his ad- 
verse decision. 

And so the President in the discharge of his duty, not with malice 
or ill-will towards the claimant, but with a desire to do his duty only, 
states the facts upon which he founded his objections. Ichallenge any 
of his loud accusers to show any single instance in which he has animad- 
verted unnecessarily againstthe claimant. When this wholesale charge 
is made, ask for the specification. Let the case be cited, and the facts 
and the criticism go together. 

All this is for . effect and is intended by those who resort to 
it to make Republicans out of Democratic ex- soldiers, and to get their 
votes in the coming election upon a false issue and in which there is no 
polities, and I say it in all kindness, the soldier-citizen that has no 
more political principle than to allow his vote to be controlled by such 
paltry considerations, such base and unfounded appealsto his prejudice, 
will make a better Republican than he ever was a Democrat. 

The fair-minded and intelligent survivors of our late civil war who 
stood on the side of the Union must well understand this specious and 
deceitful appeal, and I repeat for the purpose of emphasis that there 
may be room for a difference of opinion upon some of these vetoed bills, 
but there is no ground for the reckless charge made by political oppo- 
nents for the purpose of appealing to the passions and prejudices of the 
ex-soldiers, 

I also wish to publish with my remarks some statements showing the 
rapid increase of both the number and the rates of pensions paid in the 
State of Indiana. This, too, comes from an official source, and is at- 
tested by the indorsement of the gallant soldier and efficient officer, 
Col. Charles A. Zollinger, pension agent at Indianapolis. 

Read the record I give you, taken from the official files, and say upon 
your consciences whether this has been an administration friendly to 
the ex-Union soldiers, when it shows a more rapid incfease towards lib- 
erality than was ever known before in the history of the Government. 
I leave it for the fair consideration of.those who are willing to be just. 

The Democratic party and its present administration need have no 
fear of the judgment of the impartial historian upon this subject, nor 
upon any of the great steps it has taken in the direction of reform for 


the benefit of the whole people. 
EXHIBIT A. 
LAST THREE YEARS OF DUDLEY’S ADMINISTRATION. 
Claims admitted, fiscal year 1883: 


Grand total, claims admitted for three years... 


FIRST THREE YEARS OF BLACK’S ADMINISTRATION. 
Claims admitted, fiscal year 1886: 


—— taverns: 


Grand total claims admitted for three years. . . . ... seess osre 809, 452 


Excess of certificates issued during first three fiscal years of Com- 
missioner Black's administration of the Pension Bureau over the 
number issued during the last three years of Commissioner Dud- 
ley’s administration al 


NET INCREASE TO PENSION-ROLL. 


Fiscal year 1883... 
Fiscal year 1884 
year 1885... 


Total... 


Fiscal year 1886... 
Fiscal year 1887... 
Fiscal year 1888 (appr 


Excess of net increase during first three years of Commissioner 
Black’s administration over that of the last three years of Com- 
missioner Dudley's administration. ...... . 


FUNDS DISBURSED ON ACCOUNT OF PENSIONS. 


217, 399, 757.80 
pt 
Excess of disbursements during first three years of Commis- 


sioner Black's administration over the amount disbursed 
during last three years of Commissioner Dudley's admin- 
ee vepesena taass incre dantentacanceetuesl 1 ENE 881, 000, 540. 99 


The total number of new names (original certificates) added to the rolls during 
the last three fiscal years of Commissioner Dudley's administration, which in- 
clude the names of 15,906 new names added to the rolls by General Black from 
March 17, 1885, to June 30, 1885, the last three and one-half months of the fiscal 
year 1885, was 108,121. 

The total number of new names added to the rolls during the first three fiscal 
ears of General Black’s administration as Commissioner of Pensions, from 
uly 1, 1885, to June 30, 1888, was 156,226. If we add to this 156,226 the 15,906 new 

names put upon the rolls by General Black from March 17,1885, the day on which 
he assumed charge of the Pension Bureau, to June 30, 1885, it makes a total of 
172,132 new names added to the rolls since Commissioner Black assumed 
of the Pension Bureau. - 

GENERAL PENSION ACTS. 


Now let us see what President Cleveland, in his oficial capacity, has done for 
ex-Union soldiers, their widows, 1 and dependent relatives. 

He approved the act of March 19, 1886, which has increased to $12 per month 
the pension of 102,568 widows, minors, and dependent relatives of Union sol- 
diers. The total annual increase in money granted to these 102,568 pensioners 
by reason of his signing this act of March 19, 1886, is $4,923,264. : 

He approved the act of August 4, 1886, which increased the pension of 
16,092 crippled and maimed Union soldiers of the late war from $24 to $30, from 
$30 to $36, and from 880 and $37.50 to $45 per month. The total annual increase 
in money, granted to the 10,092 pensioners by reason of his signing this actof 
Au t 4, 1886, is $1,089,938. 

e approved the act of January 29, 1887, which has placed upon the pension- 
rolls 21.704 survivors and widows of the Mexican war at $3 per month or $96 per 
year. The amount in money these 21,704 Mexican pensioners will receive an- 
nually is $2,083,584. 

He approved the act of June 7, 1888, granting arrears of pensions from the 
death of their husbands in cases of all widows of the late war whose pensions 
have been or which may hereafter be granted. This law will favorably affect 
some ten thousand widows already on the rolls to an amount it is estimated in 
money of an average of $108 in each case at once, and hereafter will grant to 
each widow whose claim may be allowed an average of $108 in each case. The 
amount of money required to pay those already on the rolls it is estimated will 
exceed $1,080,000, and the number likely to be placed on the rolls during the 
present fiscal year will swell this amount to over $1,500,000. 

So it will be seen that President Cleveland since his inauguration has ap- 
pore general pesson acts which directly and pecuniarily benefit 144,364 ex- 

nion and Mexican soldiers, their widows, orphans, and dependent relatiyes, 
and that the money value of this benefit is over $9,000,000 per annum. 


PRIVATE PENSION ACTS. 


During the three years and four months that President Cleveland has been 
in office he has approved, or allowed to become laws by limitation, 1,231 private 
acts granting pensions, while but 1,524 parate pension acts were approved, or 
allowed to become laws by limitation, during the entire twenty-four years 
the Republican y was in power, from March 4, 1861, to March 4, 1885, 

Work of special examiners of Pension Bureau under Commissioner Dudley” 
as com with the work of special examiners for corresponding period under 
Commissioner Black: 


For 1884; 


Examiners in the field.. 
Cases investigated.. 


For 1885: 


ones s. 


Expense account, $514,269.18; of this sum, $343,551 was charged as traveling 
expenses, Ayerage cost of investing, $52.31 per case, 
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For 1887: 


Total expenses, $427,404; of which sum $153, 180.20 was charged as traveling 
expenses. Average cost of investigating, $13.78 per case. 


Statement showing the number of pensioners on the roll, the net increase of the the roll, 
amount paid pensioners, and the number of pensioners whose rates were increased, 
taken from the roll of the Indianapolis (Ind.) agency and pa sale 
quarterly reports from said agency for the last three years under ican rule 
and the first three years under Democratic rule. 


Republican rule. | Democratic rule. 


Year. 
Number . Amount 
Net in- 
of pen- id pen- 
sioners, | crease. Sonera, 
18883. 29,590 3,156 | $5, 632,824. 36 
1887...) 34,345 4,755 | 6,402, 489. 35 
1888.) 39,521 5,176 | 7,037,132, 84 


13, 087 | 19,072, 446.55 


Statement showing the number of pensioners in each county in Indiana and the 
amount of quarterly payments therein, 


uarterly Quarterly 
tics. | of pen- Counties. of pen- 
Sona onara payments, cme payments. 
216 | $6,511 $16, 712. 
15, 10, 073. 


8 


88888888 
SA $2.50 905 
88223882 

p 
8235888888 


. 25 25 

75 00 

50 25 

00 00 

50 75 

75 75 

75 75 

00 25 

1 25 00 
11,316, 75 4, 388. 25 
578 | 17,346.75 11,056. 75 
490 | 13, 408. 25 3,313.00 
547 | 14,150.25 12, 434. 00 
436 | 11,729.25 17, 609. 25 
241 14,034.00 7,739.50 
293 | 16,634.25 10, 005, 50 
394 | 11,952.25 13, 174.50 
369| 9,225.00 6, 03L. 50 
330 | 8, 907.25 8, 048. 00 
422 | 12,215.25 6, 112.00 
5, 334. 50 11,716.75 

9, 290.75 11, 987.50 
10,322.75 16, 085.75 
9,375.75 6, 628. 00 
6,176.50 5, 211. 00 

10, 352. 00 12, 853. 25 

12, 017.00 13, 090. 00 
20,277.75 2, 833. 00 

11, 844.50 10,612.25 

9, 218, 83 8, 474.75 

19, 907.75 15, 979. 25 

13, 062, 25 8. 419.00 

10, 672.50 20, 258, 89 
11,355.75 8,561.75 

7, 615.00 2, 420. 00 

20, 529. 50 11, 109.75 

5, 341.00 7,081.75 

9, 777.50 23, 664. 50 

16, 249. 25 9, 149.75 

13, 926. 00 4, 753.50 

10, 921.75 7, 903. 00 

10, 782. 50 12, 862. 00 
10,5%. 75 13, 386. 00 

7, 173. 00 5. 355. 50 

4, 600. 75 8, 406. 00 

6, 160. 25 4, 754. 25 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPE OI 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCK DAL E, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 21, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8191) to enlarge the 
wors and duties of the Department of Agriculture, and to create an Executive 
partment to be known as the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration undertakes to accom- 
plish the desire of a very large portion of the American people. Its 
purpose, as I believe, is animated by the highest patriotism and good 
statesmanship. I believe the interest of the whole people demand its 

and I desire to occupy a few moments in remarks upon it. 

I will address myself briefly to some of the objections that seem to 
be relied upon to prevent this bill becoming a law. 

It is said that the proposed legislation is in favor of a class, and is 
therefore obnoxious to the Constitution and the spirit of the American 
theory of government. If it be true that to pass this bill into a law 
will be legislating in the interests of one class of American citizens and 
not of the whole people, it would be to me a fatal objection, for I re- 
gard that sort of legislation as unwarranted by the Constitution and 
opposed to the spirit of American institutions. We have had far too 
much of that sort of legislation. 

I do not regard this bill as inaugurating any new feature of legisla- 
tion. This Government has had a Bureau of Agriculture for years, 
and I do not know of objection having been made to its establishment 
or maintenance on constitutional grounds. 

There is no new principle announced here. The effect of this bill, if 
it shall become a law, will be simply to take up the Bureau of Agri- 
culture and extend and enlarge its capacity and powers and advance it 
to a more dignified place in the machinery of the Government—to make 
it a coequal branch with other Departments in the Administration 
to advance agriculture from a dependency to a power, with a Cabinet 
minister to preside over it, subordinate only to the President of the 
United States—not so much to give it dignity and importance, as 
some of the friends of the bill suggest, and to which the 8 
from Alabama [Mr. OATES] objects, but to provide for it a habitation 
and position befitting the magnitude and dignity and importance it 
already has. 

If this be class legislation and therefore unconstitutional, our duty 
is clear, and requires us to repeal the law creating the Bureau of Ag- 
riculture. 

But is it class legislation at all? We have the Departments of the 
Navy and of War, each one composed of a separate and distinct class 
of people, small in number, under separate government, educated and 
trained at Government expense for those Departments. Each is a com- 
plete, absolute despotism withinthe Republic. “They certainly are each 
a class separate and distinct, but not such a class as is contemplated when 
we speak of class legislation. They are a class of people selected and 
trained to their profession and used for the good of the whole people. 
And the same may be said of the other Departments. 

The provisions of this bill do not propose to organize the agricultur- 
ists of this country into an organization, but to provide for a depart- 
ment properly constructed, officered, and manned, whose special duty 
it shall be to advance and foster and develop the great science of ag- 
riculture for the amelioration and elevation of the American people, 
and I might add civilization and Christianity as well, for it is in history 
to be read that in all countries and in all ages the purest statesmen 
come out of the agricultural classes, and the purest religious sentiment 
exists there. 

Just as it is the duty of the War and Navy Departments to advance 
the science of war and gunnery up into the very vanguard of science 
and knowledge and invention in that line, that the people may be pro- 
tected in their liberties and property and the Government guarded 
against possible danger of attack. As it is the duty of the Post-Office 
Department to know and adopt all the most skillful appliances for the 
convenience of the people and to facilitate business transactions. 

As it is the duty of the Treasury Department to manage the finances 
of the Government, so as to keep them on a sound basis, and at the 
same time employ all the improved methods of this age to facilitate 
exc 

As itis of the Department of Justice to be careful to sce that the 
rights and liberties of the people are protected at home, and of the 
Department of State to see that they are respected abroad. 

It may be said that these Departments are not classes of people in 
the sense meant in the law; that each Department, while composed 
ofa distinct class of persons, is under the control of the Government 
and used for the good of the whole people. To which I assént, and 
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add that the proposed legislation will make another organization 
consisting of the secretary and his subordinates and employés, to be 
used in the service of the Government and of the whole people in the 
advancement of a science, though heretofore neglected, if more impor- 
tant to the American people than any other; and that the Govern- 
ment is under far more solemn and far higher obligations to the people 
in this than in relation to their protection or convenience. Those are 
conditions of life; agriculture is the source of life. 

If we do not have a complete system of agriculture we would not 
need an arniy or navy; we would have nothing worth defending. 

There is no class named or designated in this bill; it simply proposes 
toestablish a business department of the Government especially charged 
with the promotion, elevation, and advancement of agriculture by every 
possible means that science and learning and skill can command; a 
scheme in which every man, woman, and child of the 60,000,000 of 
American people is vitally interested. 

We take great care that there shall be a financial department of the 
Government managed by skillful hands; but if the Agricuitural De- 
partment should fail we would have no finances to manage. Gentle- 
men who look upon agriculture as merely a bread-producing industry, 
which is in itself of the first importance, should elevate their ideas 
enough to comprehend its relations to this Government, or I might 
perhaps better say the relations of the Government to it. 

A single glance at these relations is all my time will admit of. To 
secure the balance of trade in favor of the United States has been one 
of the leading economic questions in our political philosophy, and all 
efforts to cope with the question have been impotent as those of a child 
to control the movements of a giant. 

To agriculture, and to agriculture alone, we go for the wisdom and 
power to effect the solution of this great problem. The volume of 
money in the world is known and measured. Whatever nation or lo- 
cality controls most of that volume has most prosperity and most 
power. The great Eastern seaboard cities of America, although they 
do not create wealth to any considerable extent, revel in magnificence 
and are more powerful than all the country beside. New York, the 
Mecca to which money-seekers make pilgrimage, is the nerve-center 
of American finances, and a shock there may at any time paralyze the 
system throughout all the States and Territories of this nation. 

A telegram from New York can stop and put in motion again half 
the commerce of America. She has not yet been able to turn the rivers 
and converge them at New York, but she has stripped their bosoms of 
their commerce and gathered it to herself by her stupendous system of 
railways, The secret of her colossal power is in her tons of money. I 
do not speak in criticism of New York—I may say parenthetically, 
for the South were among the pilgrims, and had great need to be in 
her sore distress. The present substantial prosperity that pervades that 
part of the Union isin a large degree due to the courage and liberality 
of that emporium of money and brains. 

At a time when the last lonesome dollar that lingered in the South 
had been abducted from her borders, her States and communities left 
under gushing debt obligations signed by alien hands without con- 
sideration to the people; when the air was full of misrepresentaions 
about the lawlessness of her people, to deter capital; when the thumbs of 
the world seemed to be all turned down for her exhausted people, the 
bold and sagacious financiers of New York looked above the stratum of 
smoke and discovered opportunities for investment. Silently, almost 
secretly, the current commenced to glide southward, and at the end of 
twelve months the astounding fact was opened to view that a hundred 
millions of New York gold had found safe and permanent investment in 
the South. Soon followed another hundred millions from different por- 
tions of the North, and we are all proud of the fact that the volume of 
money returns to its owners handsome dividends. 

By that act New York financiers held up to the world a glittering 
placard, backed by a hundred millions of gold, branding as false the 
stories of lawlessness, and that property was not saſe in the South. The 
as gladiators came forth from the arena and saluted brave New 

ork. - 

And yet New York, great as she is, has a commercial master, so 
much are the nations of the earth interwoven in the lines of commerce. 
In all the great cities of the West and South the market value of the 
staple commodities of the country rises and falls every half hour by 
no other agency than the ticking of telegraphic indicators whose wires 
converge at New York. Go, then, to New York, the great and still 
growing commercial metropolis of the New World, and the most saga- 
cious millionaire can only guess what the market value of any great 
staple of commerce will be in the next thirty minutes until the cable- 
gram from London is laid before him. 

London is the autocrat of commerce as well as the clearing-house of 
the world. While much is due to location London's money isthesource 
of her power. England derives her wealth from her commerce and 
manufactories, aided somewhat by mines, and depends on them forthe 
balance of trade in her favor. In this country, neither commerce nor 
manufactories nor mines, except the precious metals, add any consider- 
able amount to the national finances. On the contrary, both mining 
and manufacture are burdens to the Government in America, for they 
can not exist without Government aid in the shape of protection, and 


commerce has dwindled into insignificance, begging with uplifted hands 
for sustenance from the Government. 

We import annually from other countries various articles of use and 
ornamental to the value of $752,490,563. Deducting from that $73,- 
331,086, the value of goods re-exported, leaves $679,159,477 as the 
value of the net imports into the United States annually, taking the 
year ending June 30, 1887, as a criterion, and which must be paid for 
in gold. 

én that amount of imports we pay import duties to about $217,000,- 
000 annually, but that is paid to the Government and does not go 
abroad, and will therefore not enter into this calculation. 

The value of goods of domestic production exported from the United 
States amounts to about $179,949,149. This includes the products of 
all our factories and of all products outside of agricultural products. 

Deducting this amount from our annual outlay for what we purchase 
abroad, the balance would foot up against us every year in the sum of 
$499,215,328, which would have to be paid out of the coin on hand in 
the United States. The whole amount of gold and silver coin and 
bullion in the United States is estimated at less than $600,000,000. 
The coinage is about $57,000,000, so that, with our trade as it is now, 
the whole volume of coin and bullion would be shipped out of the 
country to pay for imported goods within two years, and that would, 
of course, leave the country in financial ruin, with all her great enter- 
prises destroyed. 

What do we do in this emergency but call upon agriculture to res- 
cue the nation from bankruptcy, and right nobly does she respond every 
year. She comes to the front annually with her surplus of more than 


$500, 000, 000 of exports: 


These figures show a decrease in agricultural exports, however, while 
other exports have not increased. And during the same time our im- 
ports have remained practically the same. Consequently the balance 
of trade in our favor is growing less regularly. I have not the time to 
discuss the causes of this decline in agricultural exports. 

I believe it to be because agriculture is not increasing in proportion 
to the increase of population and needs encouragement. Therefore 
the sons of farmers abandon that pursuit because unwise legislation 
has cast burdens upon it without benefits; and a smaller proportion 
of immigration than formerly are agricultural people. They are mostly 
wage-workers, trades-people, and shop-keepers and kindred occupa- 
tions, for which America affords such an inviting field. The home 
consumption is increasing faster than production is increasing. When 
agriculture ceases to furnish surplus exports to hold the balance ot 
trade in our favor gold will begin to go out of the country, the circu- 
lation will contract, and the people begin to suffer. 

I can not see how it is that gentlemen can be indifferent to this 
matter. 

1t would be a badly organized army without a complete commis- 
sariat. Its inefficiency conquered Napoleon and destroyed his army 
when Russia had fled before his face. 

Famine, gaunt and terrible, has been the Nemesis of the ages, and 
the government that fails or neglects to provide against it by every 
means in its power is as unwise as the man who stalks in the midst of 
malaria and neglects the blood because he is then strong, and blood is 
neither fist nor foot nor brain for immediate use. He will find that it 
is more important than either or all of them. Many an incredulous 
smile will be provoked in the country by what I am saying, and per- 
haps not one of them has reflected upon the fact that when the time 
arrives to commence next year’s crop there will not be provisions 
enough in the United States to feed the people one year; and if that 
one crop should fail all over the lands, as it has frequently done in 
different localities in this country, there would be such a famine in 
America as has seldom occurred in the world. The whole food crop 
will have been shipped except enough for seed and to support the 
people until the time for the next crop to mature. Localities have 
suffered for want of food in this land of teeming plenty, and often ap- 
pealed to Congress for aid. If one-half the country should fail untold 
suffering would follow. Does not it come to our knowledge daily that 
our bread crops grow amid swarming enemies, and that food animals 
are constantly subject to fatal diseases, and how can we say, Saul, 
take thine ease? : 

In time of peace prepare for war. It is the duty of our Army and 
Navy Departments to be always ready for action, however profound the 
peace, and it is far greater generalship to deter and ward off a war than 
to fight it after itis upon us. 

It is the duty of the Government to have a well-organized and well- 
officered department to investigate all these matters, and many others, 
in reference to this department more important than all the others. 

It is class legislation to give bounties to a class, either directly orin- 
directly, or to grant special privileges to any class of people over others, 
no matter how they may be designated—by name or occupation. 

It is worse elass legislation to impose burdens on one class for the 
benefit of another class, 
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It is not class legislation to simply provide a department whose duty 
it shall be to advance this great science from which is drawn the very 
blood of the whole system the only source from which the finances of 
the country can be supplied, the very source of existence itself to both 
people and Government. There is not a human being on the continent 
who is not vitally interested in the progress of agriculture—the work- 
ing people and the poor far more than the rich. Abundant food crops 
bring health and happiness to every household, while scarcity pinches 
the poor first, but none are beyond its reach. 

The outcast and enslaved son of Jacob became the governor of all 
Egypt because of his skill in the development and management of her 
agricultural resources, Canaan journeyed to his feet to obtain that in 
which all life rests. All the nations bowed before him because he had 
corn. 

Imperial Pharaoh gave all the honor of that management to his ‘‘sec- 
retary of agriculture” and said unto his people, Go unto Joseph, and 
what he saith unto you, do.“ 

The objection that it will create a new office and more officers, and 
increase the expenses of the Government, is a very small matter in 
comparison to its importance. A few thousand dollars a year for the 
better management of the food productions of the country is insignifi- 
cant. 

There can be enough money saved from the proposed expenditures 
for this ineflicient and extravagant city government of Washington to 
defray the additional expenses of the department over the expenses of 
the hurran. I will vote for this bill with the religious belief that I 
vote in the interest of my constituents and of all the people. 


Indian Depredation Claims. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE G. SYMES, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 21, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 8990) to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations. 

Mr. SYMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER ; This bill seems to present the only practicable rem- 
edy for settling and paying the long-delayed liability of the Govern- 
ment in regard to these claims. The liability to pay these claims has 
been assumed by the United States just as legally and solemnly as the 

yment of any other class of indebtedness. The United States is as 
Legal y aud honorably bound to settle and pay this class of claims as 
to pay the United States bonds that have been issued. 

By the act of May 19, 1796, section 14, first Statutes at Large, 472, 
it is provided that such claims should be presented and settled under 
the direction of the President of the United States. That is, the 
claims were to be examined into by agents, proof taken, etc. The act 
then provides: 

And in the mean time— 

That is during the time of examination and settlement— 
in respect to the property so taken, stolen, or destroyed, the United States 

ty to the party injured an eventual indemnification; provided always 
that if such injured party, his representative, attorney, or agent shall in any wa 
violate any of the provisions of this act by seeking or attempting to obtain 2 
vate satisfaction or revenge he shall forfeit all claim upon the United States for 
such indemnification. 

The act further provided— 

That the President may deduct the sums found due for property taken or de- 
stroyed by the Indians out of any annuity which the United States are bound 
to pay to the tribe. 

The object of this legislation is plain to be seen. The Government 
solemnly guarantied to indemnify citizens from any loss or destruction 
of property or injury from the Indians, but provided that such right 
to payment from the Government for damages should be forfeited if 
the party sought to recover his losses by reprisal or revenge. This was 
the only way peace could be maintained on the frontier, and continual 
Indian wars prevented. Different acts also provided for settling and 
paying any claims for property lost or destroyed by the Indians on ac- 
count of the acts of white men. 

These provisions of law are substantially re-enacted in the act of 
March 3, 1799, section 14, 1 Statutes at Large, 747; also in the act of 
March 30, 1802, section 14, 2 Statutes at Large, 143, and also in the 
act of June 30, 1834, section 17, 4 Statutes at Large, 731. The last 
act provided, further— 

And if the nation or tribe to which such Indians may belong receive an an- 
nuity from the United States, such claim shall at the next 
ity be deducted therefrom paid — A 


This last act of 1834 authorized the President to order such claims 
paid direct from the Treasury after they had been examined and the 
amount found due by special agents of the Government. These acts 
continued in force until 1859. In the mean time some claims were set- 
tled and paid under these general statutes without any special or pri- 
vate bills being by Congress: 

The act of February 28, 1859, section 8, 11 Statutes at Large, 421, 
modified the act of June 30, 1834, so far as to prevent the payment 
direct from the Treasury of such claims—that is, the act of 1834 was 
so modified, that unless there were annuities due the Indians out of 
which the President could direct such claims to be paid, it was neces- 
sary to apply to Congress for special appropriations to pay them. 

This act of 1859 did not repeal the provisions herein above quoted, 
found in all the acts passed before 1859, by which the Government as- 
sumed and guarantied indemnification for all property taken or de- 
stroyed by Indians; but it only modified the act of 1834 so as to pre- 
vent a direct payment out of the Treasury after the claim had been 
settled and audited, and the amount found due under the direction 
of the President, without resorting to Congress for a special appropria- 
tion for such p is 

This act of 1859 has been misunderstood by many. It has been 
claimed under its provisions that the Government did not any longer 
assume indemnification to all citizens for loss or destruction of prop- 
erty by Indians. The Government has, since 1796, specially guaran- 
tied indemnification in all cases. But since 1859 it has been neces- 
sary to ask Congress for appropriations for the payment of these claims. 

By the provisions of a joint resolution of June 25, 1860, 12 Statutes at 
Large, 120, the act of 1859 was modified so as not to apply to any 
claims which existed at the date of said act. Thisact had no material 
effect, because the Executive Department in its policy as a rule.ceased 
to pay these claims, either out of annuities due to the Indians or direct 
out of the Treasury, before the act of 1859, and left it to Congress to 
make special appropriations for such purpose. 

By the act of July 15, 1870, section 4, 16 Statutes at Large, 360, 
section 2098 Revised Statutes, it was provided that these Indian dep- 
redation claims should not be paid out of moneys opinios in that 
act for annuities due to Indians, and that no Indian depredation claim 
should thereafter be paid until Congress should make special appropri- 
ation therefor. 

As stated, before the passage of this last act, the policy of the Depart- 
ment had been in accordance with its provisions, and for many years 
no claims had been paid except by applying to Congress for special ap- 
Propriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to impress upon the House that from a review of 
this legislation the Government has since 1796 specially guarantied in- 
demnity and payment to its citizens for all losses and destruction of 
property by Indians, on the condition that these citizens would not at- 
tempt reprisal or revenge on their own account. But such claims be- 
ing unliquidated, the statutes were not efficiently enforced when they 
could be paid directly out of the Treasury under the direction of the 
President, and since about 1850 no claims have been paid except by 
private or special bills, and a very few in that way. 

By the act of May 29, 1872, section 7, 17 Statutes at Large, 190, sec- 
tions 445 and 446 Revised Statutes, the Secretary of the Interior was 
required to publish rules and regulations for filing, examining, and set- 
tling these Indian depredation claims, and at the settlement to report 
such claims to Congress to have specific appropriations made to pay 
them. 

Section 2156 of the Revised Statutes provides how such claims may 
be presented to the Indian agent of the tribe committing the injfiry, 
and under the direction of the President application shall be made to 
such tribes and payment enforced in such way as in the opinion of the 
President may be proper. 

By the act of March 3, 1885, $10,000 was appropriated to be expended 
in examining and taking testimony and reporting on these claims. By 
the act of May 15, 1886, $20,000 was appropriated to the Interior De- 
partment to continue the examination and report on these claims. 

Most of the acts above referred to also provided for the payment to 
Indians for all property lost or destroyed by the acts or offenses of white 
men, and how settlement and payment of such claims should be en- 
forced by rules and regulations under the direction of the President, and 
provided that the Indians should not be entitled to indemnification or 
payment for any injuries committed, for property lost or destroyed by 
acts of white men, if the Indians should make reprisal or seek revenge 
by their own acts, 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has reported that under the pro- 
visions of the above acts from time to time since 1850 over five thou- 
sand claims have been presented to the Department, many of which 
have been examined and reported upon, and the reports and papers sent 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs have from time to time reported a 
number of special or private bills to pay a limited number of these 
claims. They have been unable to examine the evidence and report 
private bills for any considerable portion of the claims. It has been en- 
tirely impracticable for the committee to report on any large number 
of these claims with the other duties pressing upon them, but a very 
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few of the special or private bills reported for the payment of these 
claims have ever pasa the House. They goon the Private Calendar, 
and that, as a rule, practically ends their consideration during that 
session of Congress. 

When one of these bills has been called up for consideration mem- 
bers of Congress have considered it their duty to examine into the jus- 
tice aud merits of the case before voting upon it. Such bills when re- 
ported can not, as a rule, be passed on the findings of the amount due 
by the agents of the Indian Bureau, but it is considered necessary to 
examine the original papers and the evidence in the case as to the 
merits and amounts due. This shows the absolute impracticability of 
ever disposing of the large number of claims by the present method. 

It is fair to say that not 1 per cent. of the meritorious claims have 
been paid by Congress after they have been reported upon by the Indian 
Bureau, so that the present course practically amounts to an absolute 
denial of payment of these claims to the citizens holding them and 
who have suffered the loss of their property, the payment for which 
the Government has assumed, as above stated, as legally and solemnly 
as any other liability of the United States. 

Many members of Congress have for some years urged some legisla- 
tion which would practically result in the equitable adjudication and 
payment of these claims. A large number of them are very meritorious. 
Some of them have little merit. Many of them are made for larger 
sums than the statutes justify the payment of. What may be called 
the judicial work or investigation necessary to adjudicate upon these 
claims with justice to the Government, to the white citizens, and to the 
Indians it is impracticable and impossible for committees of Congress 
or Congress to perform. Hence the necessity for creating some special 
tribunal to adjudicate upon these claims. 

Mr. Speaker, the Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims 
have presented this bill. The committee unanimously recommend its 
passage as the only practicable remedy. 

The bill provides thut the President shall appoint three commis- 
sioners, to hold office until the close of 1891. Such commissioners shall 
constitute a court, to be known as the“ court of Indian depredation 
claims,” and such court shall consider and pass upon all claims now 
authorized to be presented to the Secretary of the Interior of white 
men for property destroyed by the Indians or of the Indians for prop- 
erty destroyed by white men. The claims and papers in the Depart- 
ment are to be transferred to this court or tribunal, and claims may 
be presented to the court by petition stating the facts supported by 
proper evidence. The court is to make rules and regulations to govern 
the practice in presenting such claims. The claimants may appear 
either in person or by attorney. The United States is to be repre- 
sented when necessary by the Attorney-General. The court is to con- 
sider and report upon each claim separately, and make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law of the amount due, ete. In a word, this tri- 
bunal has substantially the jurisdiction and authority of the present 
Court of Claims applied only to Indian deprecation claims. The find- 
ings and conclusions of the court are to be reported to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and by the Secretary to Congress for Congress to make 
appropriations for the payment of the same. 

Mr. Speaker, it is thought by the committee that this tribunal, to 
be composed of three able judges with authority to have additional 
testimony taken in cases where necessary, and with special agents or 
commissioners authorized to take such testimony, will result in a 
proper judicial investigation and adjudication of these claims with 
justice to the Government and to the Indians and to the white people, 
If so, no more meritorious legislation can be passed by Congress. 

Many poor claimants who have had their property destroyed; many 
poor widows and orphans whose husbands and fathers have been mur- 
dered and their property carried off or destroyed by Indians many 
years ago, have filed their claims under the solemn guaranty of the 
Government that they should receive indemnification and payment, 
but under the present system of laws there is little or no hope for 
them. The Government has expended a great many thousand dollars 
in investigating these claims, and it is practically thrown away unless 
some such tribunal is created to make such adjudications and make 
findings and judgments upon the faith of which Congress will make 
appropriations to pay these claims. 

This bill has received the consideration and sanction of the Interior 
Department, The honorable chairman of the select committee [Mr. 
WHITTHORNE] and myself were appointed a subcommittee to confer 
with the Secretary of the Interior upon the subject. 

T introduced at the beginning of the session a bill which Lhad given 
much consideration, That bill and several others were considered by 
the committee and the Interior Department, and the present bill, sub- 
sano soy as draughted by the Interior Department, was reported to the 

ouse, 

The court is to find out of what funds the payment of the different 
claims should be made; that is, whether out of annuities due the In- 
dians or direct from the Treasury. The Commissioner reports that it 
would be impracticable to pay many of the claims out of annuities due 
the Indians, because it would leave the Indians in want and necessitate 
Congress making additional appropriations to support them. The 
policy recommended is that the Government pay these claims in ac- 
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cordance with the liability it has assumed and the matter of reim- 
bursement to the United States out of annuities can be properly dealt 
with by Congress and the Department. 

There are about six thousand of the Indian depredation claims. It 
is estimated that about $5,000,000 would pay the amounts found due 
on judicial investigation. Much larger sums are claimed. The Con- 
gress has appropriated from time to time for many years hundreds of 
nillions of money to pay annuities to Indians, to pay for their lands, 
to support them when they needed it. 

But the Government has failed to redeem its solemn pledge to pay 
the pioneers for their property taken, stolen, and destroyed by the In- 
dians, The Government has, through its executive department, vio- 
lated the statutes by paying to these Indians millions and millions of 
dollars in annuities, when the statutes expressly provide these claims 
should be paid from those annuities. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the 
House to pass this bill and give these claimants at least a tribunal 
where they can have their claims adjudicated and the amounts found 
due, so Congress can make appropriations to pay them. It will be 
nothing more than long-delayed justice. 


Land-Grant Forfeitures. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. L. MACDONALD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1888, 


In support of the bill (H. R. 8368) to forfeit the lands granted to the Hastings and 
Dakota Railway Company, in the State of Minnesota, and for the relief of set- 
tlers upon the same and certain purchasers thereof. 


Mr. MACDONALD said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise for the purpose of calling up for present con- 
sideration a privileged bill and report—the bill to forfeit the lands 
granted to the Hastings and Dakota Railway Company, in the State 
of Minnesota, and for the relief of settlers upon the same and purchas- 
ers thereof. 

The SPEAKER. From what committee? 

Mr. MACDONALD. From the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam willing to yield for that bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 
8368) to forfeit the lands granted to the Hastings and Dakota Railway 
Company, in the State of Minnesota, and for the relief of settlers upon 
the same and certain purchasers thereof, reported from the Committee 
on the Public Lands with amendments, and ask that they be read. 

The bill was read, and is as follows: 


Whereas by an act of Congress entitled “An act making an additional grant 
of lands to the State of Minnesota in alternate sections, to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads in said State,” approved July 4, 1866, there were granted to the 
State of Minnesota certain lands for a railroad from Hastings, in said State, 
through the counties of Dakota, Scott, Carver, and McLeod, to such points on 
the western boundary of the State as the Legislature of said State might de- 
termine, upon the express condition “that ifsaid road was not completed within 
ten years from the acceptance of this grant, the said lands thereby granted, and 
not patented, shall revert to the United States;“ and 

Whereas by an act of the Legislature approved March 7, 1867, the State of Min- 
nesota accepted the aforementioned grant of lands, and by the same act trans- 
ferred the same to the Hastings, Minnesota River and Red River of the North 
Railroad Company, subject to the provisions thereafter contained, and of 
act of Congress aforesaid; the name of which said railroad company was there- 
nner. duly changed to that of the Hastings and Dakota Railway Company; 
anc 

Whereas said Hastings and Dakota Railway Company wholly failed and neg 
lected to build, construct, or complete said railroad through the county of Me- 
Leod, and beyond, to the western boundary of the State, for many years after 
the expiration of the time limited by the act of Congress aforesaid, by reason 
of which neglect and failure the lands so granted to said railway company re- 
verted to the United States; and 

Whereas in consequence of the aforementioned failure of the said Hastin 
and Dakota Railway Company to construct or complete said railroad within t 
time so limited and specified in said act of Congress, said granted lands, pertain- 
ing to that part of said railroad that was not completed in time, reverted to the 
United States, and became, and was generally believed to be, subject to settle- 
ment and entry under the land laws of the United States, and much of it was, 
in good faith, settled upon by many seltlers, who have eversince remained upon 
said lands, and haye made yaluable improvements thereon; and others have, 
in good faith, purchased portions of the same from said railway company; and 

Whereas said Hastings and Dakota Railway Company has (in consequence 
of its having sold and disposed of its said railroad and everything N gre d 
thereto, except its right to said lands) been, by the supreme court of said State 
of Minnesota, adjudged and decreed to have forfeited its charter, and to be dis- 
solved; and the same Has ceased to exist, except that for a few months longer 
it i permitted to close up its affairs and dispose of such property as it may have: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ete., That all the said lands granted to the State of Minnesota by 
said act of Congress entitled “An act making an additional grant of lands to 
the State of Minnesota, in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of rail- 
ronds in said State,” approved July 4, 1866, for a railroad in said State from 
Hastings, through the counties of Dakota, Scott, Carver, and McLeod, to a point 
on the western boundary of the State, and transferred to the said Hastings and 
Dakota Railway Company, as hereinbefore stated, except so much thereof as 
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are adjacent to and coterminous with so much of said railroad as was con- 
structed and e within the period fixed by the said act of Congress for 
the completion of the whole road, and the right of way through the remainder 
of the route, with all the necessary grounds now used by said railroad for stu- 
tion buildings, shops, depots, switches, side-tracks, turn-tab and all lands 
which were, prior to January t, 1888, included within the platted limits of any 
village, town, or city, be, and the same are hereby, dec tobe, and are, for- 
feited to the United States, and restored to the public domain, because of the 
failure of the said Hastings and Dakota Railway Company to perform the con- 
ditions upon which said nt of lands was made to it: Provided, That the title 
to said Jands sold by said company to bona fide purchasers prior to January 1, 
18§8, and which were not, at the time of such sale, in the actual possession of 
some person other than the purchaser, is hereby confirmed to stich purchasers 
from said company, and the persons holding through or under them, 

Sec, 2. That all actual bona fide settlers upon any of the lands declared for- 
feit this act, who settled upon the same as public land, and with the pur- 
pose and intention of acquiring title thereto, under the laws of the United States 
relating to public lands, are hereby confirmed in their rights as such settlers, 
and permitted and authorized to acquire title to the same (not exceeding 160 acres 
in any one case) as a homestead, under and pursuant to the lawsrelating thereto; 
and, in making proof of such homestead, he shall be allowed for the time that 
he has already resided upon and improved the same, 


The amendments of the committee were read, as follows: 


Insert, before the word! except.“ in line 12 of section 1, the words and not 
_patented ;” also insert, after the words possession of,“ in line 23 of section 1, 
the words “and claimed by.“ 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to long occupy the 
time of the House in diseussing this matter. I wish merely to explain 
the necessity for the passage of this bill, and to show that the princi- 
ples as to forfeitures of this kind adopted by this House by the passage 
of the general forfeiture bill recently, are embodied in the pending bill 
and amendments. That our action and that of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands (of which I have the honor to be a member) may be correctly 
understood, I will submit the following facts: 

In the early part of the session the Committee on Public Lands re- 
ported to the House several bills similar to, and including this one 
now under consideration. They each referred to, and aimed to forfeit, 
all lands which had been granted to the company therein named and 
which had not been earned by that company according to the terms 
of the grant, namely, lands pertaining to the unbuilt portions of the 
several roads and the lands pertaining to that part of the road which 
was built after default. I should have said that one of these bills em- 
braced several small and less important grants. 

The consideration and discussion of the tariff prevented the consid- 
eration of these bills reported by the House committee, and in the 
mean time the Senate passed and sent to this House for our action the 
bill which we recently had under consideration, and which is as fol- 

“lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the 
United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted to 
any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of arailroad opposite 
to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 
and in operation, for the eonstruction or benefit of which lands have heretofore 
been granted; and all such lands are declared to be a part of the publie domain: 
Provided, That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the right of way or 
depot grounds of any railroad company heretofore granted: And pora 
Further, That nothing in tLis act contained shall be construed as limiting the 
pg ine 1 to purchasers or settlers by An act to provide for the adjustment 
of land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and for 
the forfeiture of unearned lands, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 

-1887, or as repealing, altering, or amending said act, nor as in any manner affect- 
ing any cause of action existing in favor of any purchaser against his grantor 
for breach of any covenants of title: And provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to except from forfeiture that portion of the grant 
made by “An act making a nt of alternate sections of the public lands to the 
State of Michigan to aid in the construction of certain railroads in said State, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1856, or acts amendatory thereof, con- 
ferred by the State of Michigan on the Marquette and Ontonagon Railroad Com- 
pany, lying west of L’Anse, in said State. 

EC, 2. That in all cases where persons are in on of any of the lands 
affected by any such grant and hereby resumed by and restored to the United 
States, under deed, written contract with, or license from, the State or corpora- 
tion to which such grant was made, or its assignees, executed in good faith prior 
to January 1, 1886, they shall be entitled to purchase the same from the United 
States, in quantities not 5 acres to any one such person, at the rate 
of $2.50 per acre, at any time within two years from the passage of this ‘act, and 
ou making requisite proofs and payment to receive patents therefor: Provided, 
That in all cases where parties, persons, or corporations, with the permission 
of such State or corporation, or its assignees, are in the possession of, and have 
made improvements upon, any of the lands hereby resumed and restored and 
are not entitled to enter the same under the provisions of this act, such parties, 
ms, or corporations shall have six months in which to remove any grow- 
crop and within which time they shall also be entitled to remove all build- 
ings and other movable improvements from said lands: And proessa further, 
‘That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any lands situate in the 
State of lowa, on which any person, in good faith, has made, or asserted the 
right to make, a pre-e ion or homestead settlement. 

Sec. 3. That if it sl be found that any lands heretofore granted to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and so resumed by the United States and 
restored to the public domain lie north of the line known as the Harrison 
line,” being a line drawn from Wallula, Wash., easterly to the southeast corner 
of the no one-fourth of the southeast quarter of section 27, in township 
7 north, of range 37 east, of the Willamette meridian; all persons who had ac- 
quired in faith the title of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to any 

said lands prior to July 1, 1885, or who at said date were in possession 

of any portion of said lands or improved the same, claiming the same 
under written contract with said company, executed in good faith, or their heirs 
or assigns, as the case may be, shall be entitled to purchase the SO ac- 
gq possessed, or improved, from the United Sintes, at any e gene to the 
ration of one 1 9 after it shall be finally determined that lands are 


ce of the fact of such acquisition, possession, or im; t, and ent 
for, without as to quantity: That the slate of we 
and riparian VVV 


, by the Northern d Company and the Cen- 


tral Trust Company of New York, by deed of conveyance dated Au 8, 1886, 
and which are described as follows: A strip of land 50 fect in width, being 25 
feet on each side of the center line of a water-pipe line, as the same is staked 
out and Jocated, or as it shall be hereafter finally located according to the pro- 
visions of an act of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon approved 
November 25, 1885, providing for the means to supply the city of Portland with 
an abundance of good, pure, and wholesome water over and across the follow- 
ing described tracts of land: Sections 19 and 31, in township 1 south, of range 6 
east; sections 25, 31, 33, and 35, in township 1 south, of range 5 east; sections 3 
and 5, in township 2 south, of range 5 east; section 1, in township 2 south, of 
ange 4 east; sections 23, 25, and 35, in township 1 south, of range 4 east of thef 
Willametie meridian, in the State of Oregon, forfeited by this act, are hereby 
granted and confirmed unto the said city of Portland, in the State of Oregon, its 
successors and assigns forever, with the right to enter on the hereinbefore de- 
scribed strip of land, over and across the aboye described sections for the purposo 
of constructing, maintaining, and repairing a water-pipe line as aforesaid, 

Sec, 4. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United Siates to have any other lands nted by them, 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant, or as forfeiting any lands that have been here- 
tofore earned by the construction of a portion of a rail under any act of 
Congress making a grant of public lands: Provided, That this act shall not be 
constructed ee right of the Portage Lake Canal Company, or the 
Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Company, or any person claiming under 
them, to apply hereafter to the courts or to Congress for any legal or equitable 
relief to which they may be now entitled, nor to prejudice any right of forfeit- 
ure or recovery of the United States in respect of any of the lands claimed b 
said companies, nor to the prejudice of the right of any person claiming ad- 
versely to said companies or their assigns, under the laws of the United States, 

Sec. 5. That this act shall not take effect except as to lands which were en- 
tered under the homestead and pre-emption laws and at private entry while the 
same were held by the Interior Department to be subject to such entry until 
January 1, 1889, as to a grant of land to the State of Mississippi for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction ofa railroad from Brandon to the Gulf of Mexico 
commonly known as the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, nor as toa grant of 
land to the State of Alabama for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
rail from the Tennessee River at or near Gunter’s Landing to Gadsden, on 
the Coosa River, and in all cases where any of the lands exce as aforesaid 
in this section have been sold by the proper officers of the Uniaed States for 
cash, or with the allowance and approval of such officer, have been entered in 
good faith under the homest or pre-emption laws, the right and title of the 
perdona holding or claiming any such lands under such sales or entries are 

ereby confirmed. 

Sec.6, The price of the even sections of the public lands not reserved within 
the limits of the portions of the several grants hereby forfeited, and within the 
limits of all grants or portions of nts heretofore forfeited, and of all lands 
hereby and heretofore forfeited, is hereby fixed at $1.25 per acre. 

Sec. 7. That section 5 of anact entitled “An act for a grant of lands to the State 
of lowa in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of a railroad in said 
State,” approved May 12, 1854, and section 7 of an acò entitled “An act extend- 
ing the time for the completion of certain land-grant railroads in the States of 
Minnesota and Iowa, and forother purposes, approved March 3, 1865; and also 
section 5 of an act entitled “An act making an additional grant of lands to the 
State of Minnesota in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of railroads 
in said State,“ approved July 4, 1856, so far as said sections are applicable to 
lands embraced within the indemnity limits of said grants, be, and the sameare 
hereby, repealed; and so much of the provisions of section 4 of an act approved 
June 2, 1864, and entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act making a 
grant of lands to the State of Iowa, in alternate sections, to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain railroads in State,’ approved May 15, 1856,” be, and the same 
are hereby, re so far as they require the Svcretary of the Interior to re- 
serve any lands but the odd sections within the primary or 6 miles granted limits 
Sedge roads mentioned in said act of June 2, 1884, or the act to which the same 

amen ry. 

Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Flor- 
da affected by the grants, who made actual settlement on any of said lands, 
after the time limited in the granting act for the construction of the said road, 
and before May 1, 1888, shall have the right to perfect their entries respectively 
under the homestead or pre-emption laws: Provided, That the title to the Jand 
described in the act entitled An act granting lands to the States of Alabama 
and Florida to aid in the construction of certain lines of railway in said States,” 
approved the 17th of May, 1356, which lies adjacent to the part of the lines of 
railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of the State of Florida entitled 
An act to encourage a liberal system of internal improvements in the State of 
Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, within the time limited by Congress in the 
granting act, and which were granted to any of the said companies by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and are 
held by purchase in good faith from said companies, made before the year 1866, 
are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provided, That a mortgage or pledge 
of said lands by any ot said companies shall not be considered as a sale for the 
purpose of this act. 8 

Sec, 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by thefirst section of 
this act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the 
United States from grants for railroad purposes, heretofore made to the State of 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United 
States, under color of the public-land laws, or under State selections in Michi- 
gan confirmed by Secretary of the Interior where the consideration received 
t! erefor is still retained by the Government, the right and title of all persons 
holding v: claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: 
Provided, That where the original cash purchasers are the present own- 
ers this act shall be operative to confirm the title only of such said cash pur- 
chasers as the Secretary of the Interior shal! be satisfied have purchased with- 
out fraud and in the belief that they were thereby obtaining valid title from the 
United States. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm 
any sales or entries of lands, or any tract in any such State selection, upon which 
there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the Ist day of May, 
1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States, and all such 
pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 


On considering this Senate bill our Committee on Public Lands 
found that its effect would be to declarea forfeiture to the United States 
of a portion of the grants which are understood to be claimed and con- 
trolled by the following named railroad companies mentioned in con- 
nection therewith: A 

First. The Florida Railroad Company; that part of the grant lying 
between Plant City and Tampa, and that portion of the Cedar Keys 
braneh of said road lying between Waldo and Cedar Keys, a distance 
of 20 miles of railroad, now unconstructed. 

Second. The Tennessee and Coosa Railroad Company; that part of 
the grant from Gadsden to Guntersville, Ala., a distance of 36 miles, 


un 
Third. The Coosa and Chattanooga Railroad Company; that part of 
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the grant from Gadsden to Georgia State line, a distance of 37.5 miles, 
unconstructed. 

Fourth. The Mobile and Girard Railroad Company; that part of the 
grant from Troy to Mobile, a distance of 139.6 miles, unconstructed. 

Fifth. The Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad Company; that 
part of the grant from Jacksonville to Gadsden, a distance of 23.42 
miles, unconstructed. . 

Sixth. The Marquette and Ontonagon Kailroad Company; that part 
of the grant from L’Anse to Ontonagon, a distance of 46 miles, un- 
constructed. 

Seventh. The Ontonagon and State Line Railroad Company; that 
part of the grant from Kockland to Wisconsin State line, a distance of 
55 miles, unconstructed. 

Eighth. The Amboy, Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad Company; 
that part of the grant from Jonesville to Amboy, a distance of 20 
miles, unconstructed. „ 

Ninth. The Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company; that part of 
the grant from Brandon to Mississippi City, a distance of 170 miles, 
unconstructed; being the entire line of the road. , 

Tenth. The Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Company; that part of 
grant opposite to and coterminous with remainder of line uncompleted, 
5.37 miles. F 

Eleventh. Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley Company; that 
part of the grant from St. Anthony via Minneapolis to Shakopee, west 
of Mississippi River, a distance of 25 miles, uncompleted. 

Twelfth. The Southern Minnesota Railroad Company; that part of 
the grant from Houston to Rochester, a distance of 58.5 miles, uncon- 
structed. 

Thirteenth. The Portage and Winnebago Railroad Company; that 
part of the grant from Ashland to Superior City, a distance of 84 miles, 
unconstructed. 

Fourteenth. The Sioux City and St, Paul Railroad Company; that 
part of the grant opposite to and coterminous with, a distance of 26.91 
miles, is unconstructed. 

Fifteenth. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company; that part of the 
grant from Wallula Junction, Washington Territory, to Portland, Ore- 

, distance of 225 miles, unconstructed. 

Sixteenth. Southern Pacific Railroad Company; that part of the grant 
from Tres Pinos to Huron, a distance of 84 miles, unconstructed. 

All of which shows the aggregate number of miles of uncompleted 
railroads to aid in the construction of which lands had been granted 
by Congress is, according to the report of the General Land Office, 
1,049.23 miles. 

Now, it will be noticed that this Hastings and Dakota Railroad and 
grant thereto, with others, is excluded from this list which is embraced 
in the Senate bill; and the exclusion of these railroad grants from it 
may, in brief, be said to be the reason why the majority of the House 
Committee on Public Lands refused to favor it. But not wishing to do 
anything that would defeat Congressional action upon the subject, 
they did not insist that action be had upon the bill reported to this 
House by them, and reported back the Senate bill with an amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, which is as follows: 

That all lands heretofore granted 70 Congress to any State or to any corpora- 
tion to aid in the construction of a railroad or a railroad and telegraph line op- 

te to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not constructed 
and completed within the time specified in the act making the grant for the con- 
struction and completion of the whole of such rail are heveby declared for- 
feited to the United States, and the United States resumes title thereto, and all 
such lands so granted lying opposite to and coterminous with the portion of any 
such railroad not constructed and completed within the time prescribed by the 
act of Congress making such grant for the construction and completion of the 
whole railroad as provided forby such is hereby restored to the public do- 
main and declared to be a portion thereof: vided, however, That the forfeiture 
hereby declared shall not extend to the right of way of any such railroad through 
the remainder of the route, including the necessary grounds for depots, switches, 
side-tracks, machine-shops, and turn-tables, or to lands included in any village, 
town, or city within the limits of the lands hereby declared forfeited. 

Sec. 2. That the forfeiture hereby declared shali not extend to lands adjacent 
to and coterminous with any panton of any such railroad which is now com- 
pleted which were sold by the State or corporation to which any such grant was 
made, or by the corporation controlling or owning such railroad prior to January 
1, 1888, to bona fide purchasers for a good and valuable consideration, but the 
title to such lands are hereby confirmed to such p rs, their heirs or as- 
signs, upon condition that all persons claiming the benefit of this section shall, 
within one year from the passage of this act, make and file before the ter 
and receiver of the proper land office, subject to an appeal to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, proof of the taith, consideration, date, and ex- 
tent of his or her purchase; and after hearing such proofs and invest 
each case the register and receiver shall determine whether any alle; pur- 
chase was in fact made in good faith, for a good and valuable consideration, 
prior to January 1, 1588, and shall note the finding in each case on the records of 
the local land office, and shall thereafter certify the same to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to confirm any such purchases of land upon which there were prior 
bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims, valid and subsisting on the Ist day 
of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States, 
and all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed: Pro- 
vided, That a mortgage or pledge of any of said lands shall not be considered a 
sale for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all bona fide settlers upon any of the land forfeited by this act are 
hereby permitted and authorized to acquire title to not exceeding 160 acres in 
each case as a homestead, under and pursuant to the laws relating thereto, and 
in making final proof of such homestead the settler shall be u ed for the 
time he has already resided upon and cultivated the same, and if such settler is 
not entitled to the benefits of the homestead Jaw he or she shall have the prior 
right to enter the tract settled on, not exceeding 160 acres, at $1.25 per acre, 

4, That no lands declared forfeited to the United States by this act shall 


inure to the benefit of any State or corporation to which lands may have been 


granted by Congress; nor shall thisact be construed to enlarge the area of land 
originally covered by any such grant, or to waive or release in any way any 
right of the United States to have other lands granted by them, as recited in the 
2 oT ners eas for any failure, past or future, to comply with the condi- 
ons of the grant. - 
Src, 5. That all lists of lands heretofore certified and all patents issued toan; 
State, or to any corporation, for lands embraced in any grant beyond the E ma 
tion thereof coterminous with the railroad actually completed within the : 
prescribed by law for its entire completion are hereby declared inoperative and 
void except as to bona fide rs, as provided for by the second section of 
this act, and excepting land included in any village, town, or city, and proper 
proceedings shall be instituted by the Attorney-General to annul the same. 
Sec, 6, That all acts in conflict with this act are repealed. 


A minority of the Committee on the Public Lands [ Messrs. Payson, 
MCKENNA, TURNER, and HERMANN] declined to concur in the recom- 
mendation to amend the Senate bill by the adoption of this substitute, 
and made a minority report and recommended the following as a sub- 
stitute for the bill or substitute recommended by the majority: 


A bill to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the 
United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted to 
any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad dpposite 
to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 
and in operation, for the construction or benefit of which lands bave heretofore 
been granted; and all such lands are declared to be a part of the public do- 
main: Provided, That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the right of 
way or depot grounds of any railroad company heretofore granted, or Jands in- 
cluded in any city, town, or village site. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who, at the date of the passage of this act, are actual 
settlers in good faith on any of the lands hereby forfeited and are otherwise 
qualified, on making due claim on said lands under the homestead law, within 
six months after the passage of this act, shall be entitled to a preference right to 
enter the same under the provisions of the homestead law, and this act, and 
shall be regarded as such actual settlers from the date of actual settlement or 
occupation; and any person who has not heretofore had the benefit of the 
homestead or pre-emption law, or who has failed from any cause to perfect the 
title to a tract of land heretofore entered by him under either of said laws, may 
make a homestead entry under the provisions of this act. 

The ariki d of the Interior will make such rules as will secure to such actual 


settlers these rights, 
in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 


Sec. 3. That nothin 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as 


recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with 
the conditions of the grant. 

It will be seen that this substitute of the minority is in substance 
and effect the same as the Senate bill. 

To better understand the scope and effect of the Senate bill, or its 
more brief counterpart, the substitute proposed by the minority, and 
the bill proposed by our Committee on the Public Lands, which we 
passed, I submit the following table from that report of the majority: 


Estimated number ofacres which 
will be forfeited— 


Name of railroad. 


Tnevent of 


By Senate | By House | forfeiture 
bill. bill. of entire 
grant, 
Gulf and Ship Island. „ 652, 800 
Coosa and Tennessee, 140, 160 140, 160 
Coosa and Chattooga. 144, 000 144, 000 
Mobile and Girard ..... „064 858, 624 
Selma, Rome and Dalton“. x 642, 624 
Atlantic, Gulfand West India Transit.. 1,171,200 
Pensacola and Georgia . . . 1, 178, 880 
eee ESTERO and Texas. 725,760 
Jackson, sing and Saginaw. . . 808, 500 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 627, 200 
Ontonagon and Brulé River. 288, 000 
La Crosse and Milwaukee. 235, 773 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha..| None. 1, 446, 400 
Wisconsin Central. . . e senesnes 1, 800, 000 
St. Vincent extension, St. Paul and Pacific 
(now St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba)..| None. . 2, 009, 600 
Western Railroad N 243,712 
1,787, 955 
j 1, 293, 440 
Northern Pacific...... 46, 947, 200 
i > 3, 636, 400 
Oregon and Californi: 4, 608, 000 
Southern Pacific 7, 116, 800 
Total. . . . h 78, 503, 088 


Lands certified to State for this road prior to May 23, 1872, amounting to 
440,700.16 acres, were confirmed to State by act of that date (17 Stat. L., fsa), 
for sole use and benefit of the Selma, Rome and Dalton 
The lands so confirmed may not be subject to forfeiture, 
When the Senate bill and the substitutes of the majority and minority 
of the committee came before this House for action recently, it will be 
remembered that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] strenu- 
ously urged the adoption of the substitute recommended by the minor- 
ity, principally upon the ground that the Senate would not concur in 


Railroad Company. 


the amendment proposed by the majority; and that notwithstanding 
this, this House—by an almost strict party vote—rejected the substi- 
tute of the minority, and adopted and passed that recommended by the 
majority. 

As predicted by the gentleman from Illinois, the Senate has already 
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acted upon our substitute and refused to concur in it, and the matter 
is now in the hands of a committee of conference. 

In view of these facts, I am justified in doubting that my constitu- 
ents—a large number of whom are vitally interested—will get any re- 
lief through this general forfeiture bill which we have passed; and by 
ne more specific method of this bill attempting to secure relief for 

em. 

This is my explanation for now urging this bill to forfeit certain 
lands granted to the Hastings and Dakota Railway Company. 

As will be seen by reference to the report of the committee, the 
principal facts upon which they based their recommendation of the 
passage of this bill are as follows: 

1. The act of Congress making ‘this grant was approved July 4, 1866 
(14 Statutes, 87), and was entitled An act making an additional 
grant of lands to the State of Minnesota in alternate sections to aid in 
the construction of railroads in said State; and it granted these lands 
“for a railroad from Hastings, through the counties of Dakota, Scott, 
Carver, and McLeod, to such point on the western boundary of the 
State as the Legislature of the State might determine,“ every alternate 
section of land designated by odd numbers, to the amount of five alter- 
nate sections per mile on each side of said road. 

2. It was also provided (in section 3) that the lands hereby granted 
shall be subject to the disposal of the Legislature of Minnesota, for the 
p aforesaid, and no other; and the manner and terms upon 
which they were to be disposed of were prescribed by section 4 of that 
granting act, which is as follows: 

SEC. 4, And be it ere enacted, That the lands hereby granted shall be dis- 
goes of by said State for the purpose aforementioned only and in the manner 
following after stating how lands shall be selected and certified: Provided, 
‘That if said roads are not completed within ten years from the acceptance of 
this grant the said lands hereby granted and not patented shall revert to the 
United States. 

It will therefore be seen that this grant was made with the express 
reservation that this road should be completed in ten years from the 
date of the acceptance of the grant by the State, and that if not, all of 
the lands not patented to the company would ipse facto ‘‘revert to the 
United States.” 

3. The grant was accepted by the State of Minnesota, by an act of 
the Legislature thereof, approved March 7, 1867; and by the same act 
the aforementioned grant of lands was transferred to the railroad com- 
pany then known as the Hastings, Minnesota River and Red River 
of the North Railroad Company,“ and (section 2) ‘‘subject to the pro- 
visions therein contained and of the act of Congress aforesaid.” 

4. Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
approved March 9, 1867, the name of said last-mentioned railroad com- 
pany was changed to that of the Hastings and Dakota Railway Com- 

” 


5. The definite location of the route of this railroad was made June 
26, 1867. It extended from Hastings on the east to Ortonville on the 
western boundary of the State, and is located through the counties ot 
Dakota, Scott, Carver, McLeod, Renville, Chippewa, Swift, and Big 
Stone, a distance of 202 miles. 

6. The road was only completed to Glencoe (the county-seat of 
McLeod County), a distance of only 74 miles, within the time fixed by 
the granting act, leaving the company in default as to the remaining 
128 miles. — 

7. Aſter it reached Glencoe, which was in 1873, the company failed 
to construct any more of this railroad for several years, and during 
that time Glencoe was its western terminus. 

8. After this company neglected and failed to build its railroad be- 
yond Glencoe, and during the years that Glencoe was its western ter- 
minus, the public came to the conclusion that the aforementioned act 
of Congress meant what it said, and that all lands not patented to it on 
or before March 7, 1876, ‘‘ reverted to the United States, and that 
the same were subject to settlement and entry under the public land 
laws of the United States; and in accordance with that conclusion a 
great many citizens of the United States did locate and settle upon the 
above mentioned granted lands coterminus to the then uncompleted 

rtion of said railroad, with a view to acquiring title to the same un 

er our public-land laws. 

9. That this company has received and will by this bill have con- 
firmed to it much more than the amount of lands to which it was en- 
titled for the 74 miles of its road which were completed in time, and in 
fact nearly allit would get under the grant if no forfeiture was declared. 

For the 74 miles of railroad which it built within the time prescribed 
by the grant it was entitled to 473,000 acres, and it has had patented 
to it 312,771, which by the terms of the grant can not be forfeited be- 
cause patented. 

In addition to this, this company has assumed to own and has sold 
and disposed of thousands of acres more than enough to make up the 
473,000; which sales this bill, to prevent innocent purchasers, with- 
out notice by actual occupancy, from being wronged, proposes to con- 
firm. 


Bear in mind that after this company had built its road from Hast- 
ings to Glencoe, a distance of 74 miles, it suspended operations for sev- 
eral years and ignored entirely its obligations under the grant; that, 
haying so suspended the further building of its road and allowed the 


time within which it was to construct it to expire, many persons, be- 
lieving that, in consequence of its failure to build in time, all lands 
not patented reverted to the United States,” settled upon the same 
as homestead settlers and have ever since resided thereon, and have been 
anxiously waiting for their titles to be confirmed by Congress and the 
Department. 

; * important fact, found and reported by the committee, is as 
ollows: 

10. About the time of the construction of this railroad from Glen- 
coe to the western boundary of the State (in the year 1880) this com- 
pany disposed of its railroad, right of way, and all else, except these 
lands, to another railroad company, the ‘* Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company,” and has never operated any of that rail- 
road since; and because of its having thus disposed of all but the Jands, 
it has been adjudged by the supreme court of the State of Minnesota to 
have forfeited its charter and is required to wind up its affairs, which 
it is now doing. 

The law of the case is also fully set forth in that report. Now, I re- 
spectfully but earnestly submit that the.rights and claims of these set- 
tlers are entitled to the serious and favorable consideration of Congress, 
and that in their interest this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIND. I notice that one of the amendments suggested is that 
the bill shall apply to the lands not patented.. Now, as a matter 
of fact, these lands are not patented; they are certified to the State for 
the benefit of the railroad company, and I would to my col- 
league that he substitute the words not certified to the State“ in lieu 
of the words embodied in the bill. Not patented ’’ may possibly be 
construed to mean the same thing, but if the other is substituted there 
can be no question. 

Mr. MACDONALD. We came to the conclusion that it was neces- 
sary to limit the forfeiture to lands not patented,” that being the 
terms of the grant. This is necessary to respect the rights of the rail- 
road company. My coll e must labor under a misapprehension, 
for to substitute the words ‘‘not certified to the State,’’ in place of 
“not patented,” would so limit it as to render the bill practically 
valueless. We claim that this forfeiture extends to lands certified as 
well as not certified to the State. I think that for all purposes the 
bill in its present form is better. 

I demand the previous question upon the bill and amendments. 

The previous question was ordered; under the operation of which the 
amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
te be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Indian Depredation Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8990) to provide for tho 
adjudication and payment of claims arising out of Indian depredations— 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to support this bill because I consider it a be- 
ginning of justice to the people of New Mexico, as well as to the citi- 
zens of all the Western States and Territories, justice which has beon 
long denied them through the absolute indifference of Congress. This 
measure in itself is imperfect, but Iam willing to support it, notwith- 
standing its many imperfections, because it is the first step in long- 
delayed relief. But I can not let the bill be passed by the House with- 
out putting on record some statement of its imperfections, in the hope 
that before it becomes a law it will receive such amendments as will 
enable it to accomplish its objects, the relief of Congress from the 
pressure of individual claims and justice to the long-suffering claim- 

8. 
=% JURISDICTION OF REJECTED CLAIMS. 

After granting jurisdiction to the court, the bill proceeds to destroy 
a large part of that jurisdiction by these words: 

The aforesaid court shall not consider any claim which has been heard and 
rejected by any Department or officer of the Government authorized by law to 
adjudicate the same, 

It is well known that the rulings of the Department of the Interior 
upon Indian depredation claims have been exceedingly strict and techni- 
cal, and that many claims established by legal evidence in the most 
conclusive manner have been rejected by the Indian Department upas 
technical grounds. This bill proposes to say to these claimants that 
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they shall have no relief underits provisions. If the rulings of the In- 
terior Department can be treated as conclusive against the claimants, 
the Government ought to be willing to accept the same measure for 
itself, and all awards of the Interior Department made in favor of claim- 
ants should be paid without the intervention and delay of a commis- 
sion. Asitis, the Government proposes to require all whose claims 
have been allowed to submit once more to trial, while claims which 
have been rejected are to be forever shut out from relief. 

I can not believe that the Government of the United States should 
place its standard of fair dealing so low as to treat its citizens in this 
one-sided and partial manner. There is another reason why this pro- 
vision is especially unjust. These claims have been on file for many 
years and have received more than one decision at different times by 
different officers under different laws. The same claims have been twice 
and three times decided, and by successive officers on different evidence 
in different ways. The language of this provision so restricts jurisdic- 
tion that if a claim has been once rejected, though afterward twice al- 
lowed, it can not come before this commission. Surely a provision like 
this can not be honorable or just. 

LIMITATIONS, 


The question has been often discussed whether any statute of lim- 
itation exists preventing the presentation of Indian depredation claims. 
The Department of the Interior has recently held that any claim not 
presented within three years-of the depredation is barred, but under 
former administrations a different view was held. The act of 1834 
contained such a limitation, but that act has been superseded by sec- 
tion 2156 of the Revised Statutes, which contains no such limitation. 
It is the opinion of able lawyers who have examined this question that 
no limitation exists, but I think the new court ought not to be em- 
barrassed at the outset by any such questions. Congress should give 
the new court a plain, clear law for its guidance, so that it can proceed 
at once to the disposition of claims presented to it. 

There is no justice in a statute of limitations upon claims before this 
court, The remedy given by exjsting law has amounted to almost 
nothing in cases for Indian depredations. Claimants have been priv- 
ileged to file their claims with the Department of the Interior, and to 
have these claims considered, allowed, and reported to Congress; but 
no appropriations have been made tocarry these allowances into effect, 
and an examination by the Indian department has been little more 

a mere formality. Under these circumstances, honest claimants 
whose property has been taken or destroyed by Indians have in many 
cases not been willing to waste their time and money in preparing their 
claims and presenting proof in their support. In consequence of this 
many claims, as justly founded as those on file in the Interior Depart- 
ment, have never been presented. Under thesecircumstances it would 
be the greatest injustice to open the doors of this commission to claims 
which have been presented to the Interior Department and to close its 
doors to equally just claims which have never been presented. The 
Government has first discouraged claimants from presenting their 
claims, and by this bill as amended proposes to discriminate between 
those presented and those not presented. 

The Committee on Indian Depredation Claims recommended that 
the bill should contain the following clause: 


Provided, That in determining the liability of the United States to pay these 
claims, or any t thereof, the question of limitation as to time and manner 
of presenting them as prescri by statutes shall be waived by the court. 


But this recommendation has not received the sanction of the House. 
Before the bill becomes a law some amendment like this is n 2 
The American Government ought not to be willing to plead thestatute 
of limitations against its just debts, but should say to all creditors of 
the Government, If you prove your debt we will pay it, no matter 
how old it is.“ The honesty of the Government should rest on at 
least as high a plane as the honesty of a business man. 

INTEREST, 

This bill proposes to pay to claimants the value of the property taken 
from them, but does not propose to compensate them for the delay in 
payment. The bill admits the justice of the claims, and in so doing 
admits that the Government was in duty bound to pay them when they 
originated, but it does not undertake to assume the full duty of the 
Government to pay these claimants interest from the date of the depre- 
dation to the date of payment. No relief is complete unless compen- 
sation is given forthe delay, I know that it will be said in opposition 
to this view that the policy of the Government has been not to pay in- 
terest upon claims against it. I can reply to this that this policy is 
essentially dishonest. The excuse for this policy has been the state- 
ment that the Government is always ready to pay its honest debts; but 
every person of experience knows that this Government is one of the 
worst of debtors. 

Year after year have these claimants come to the Interior Depart- 
ment demanding pay; year after year have these claims been presented 
to Congress, and year after year have they been put off from one tri- 
bunal to another under first one enactment and then another. When 
finally a step is taken looking to the definite satisfaction of their claims, 
they are met in their demands for compensation for their delay by the 
statement that the United States will not pay interest because it is 
always ready to do justice to its creditors. This t Government 
should not be placed in such an attitude. I therefore hope that before 
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this bill becomes a Jaw a provision will be placed upon it granting in- 
terest to all whose claims are allowed by this commission from the date 
when the depredations occurred. 

The people of New Mexico have for years been exposed to the depre- 
dations of hostile Indians. Their stock, their crops, their houses have 
been destroyed and hundreds of lives lost by Indian raids. 

But the Indians are the wards of the Government, and citizens have 
been forbidden to redress wrongs committed by them. It wastheduty 
of the Government to keep its wards under control, and, failing in 
this, to pay the losses caused by them. In thisobligation the Govern- 
ment has failed. This billis the first decided step in repairing the neg- 
lect of past years, and, as such, imperfect as it is, it is welcome. Its 
long delay has caused it to fall far short of a full measure of justice. 
Many claimants who have been despoiled of everything by Indian depre- 
dations have died without redress; many witnesses on whom the proof 
of fact depended have passed where they can give notestimony. Con- 
gress has long withheld its hands from this work of justice, but those 
to whom payment at last comes will welcome itas a recognition, though 
partial and long delayed, of the just obligation ofthe Government of 
the United States towards its citizens. f 


Decline of the American Merchant Marine. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 13, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9345) making appro 
tions for the Post-Ofice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] who 
has just taken his seat has so well expressed the situation in reference 
to our merchant marine that it hardly seems necessary to say anything 
further, and I shall therefore not trespass at length upon the time of 
the House. 

It seems that we have two propositions pending before the House, or 
a sort of double-barreled ’’ proposition—one coming to us from the 
Senate and the other presented by the minority of the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. Upon an examination of the two proposi- 
tions it appears that the difference between them is one of degree only. 
The principle involved is the same in each. Both tend in the direction 
of subsidy; each, in fact, is unquestionably a gift of the people's money 
neither having any tendency whatever to establish any new lines of ocean 
steamers, the gratuity going to lines already in existence. 

The effect of the two propositions, or either of them, as has been so 
well stated by the gentleman from Minnesota, is to discourage the build- 
ing of additional lines by giving the bounty to existing lines and 
thereby creating a monopoly. Now, sir, this question of snbsidy is by 
nomeansanewone. It has been heretofore fully considered in all its 
relations to the Post-Oflice Department and to our merchant marine. 
Prior to the war, Mr. Speaker, it was adopted by our fathers, but was 
rejected by them after fair trial; and the lines which had been subsi- 
dized, declined, decayed, and went down as soon as the policy was 
abandoned. The subsidy policy was reinaugurated in 1866, and con- 
tinued until 1877, when it culminated in the Forty-second Congress in 

the scandals ee with the Pacific Mail. After that expos 
Congress abandoned the system altogether, and it was not again hea 
of until the initial step looking to its restoration was taken in the 
Forty-eighth Congress, by repealing the law which required American 
steamers to carry the mailsasa condition precedent to clearance. After — 
the repeal of that law the steam-ship companies came to Congress and 
asked a subsidy, and in default of that refused to carry the mails of the 
United States. Since that event the proposition has been presented in 
various forms. 

The first “subsidy ” granted by the House under duress was approved 
March 3, 1885, and provided for the “transportation of foreign mails, 
including transit across the Isthmus of Panama, $800,000.” This law 
simply authorized“ the Postmaster-General to enter into contracts 
with American steam-ships,“ and the discretion Ath which he was 
invested under its terms was wisely exercised by Postmaster-General 
Vilas in a refusal to make any contracts. 

The proposition reappeared in the Post-Office appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, in the following terms: 


For the transportation of foreign mails by American built and registered 
steam-ships. to secure the greater frequency and regularity in dispatch, and a 
greater speed in the carriago of such mails to Brazil; the Republics of Mexico, 
Central and South America; the Sandwich, West India, and Windward Islands; 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies; China and Japan, 


5 


The measure was rejected by the House. 
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It again a in the Post-Office appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year endin, ne 30, 1888, as follows: 

For the transportation of foreign mails by American built 8 
F ͤ ͤ . RISAS HOPUR 

n © Carr of such m B razil, e e C, 
and the Bepublics of 8 and Paraguay, $500,000, x 

This proposition shared the fate of its predecessor. . 

In all these propositions offered by the Senate a rate of compensa- 
tion not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile on the trip each way ac- 
tually traveled’? was proposed, or a “‘rate of $1 per mile on each out- 
ward voyage.“ 

With a perseverance ‘‘ worthy of a better cause the Senate again 
contronts us with substantially the same subsidy legislation which has 
been twice overwhelmingly rejected by this House. 

It provides $800,000 for more efficient mail service between the 
United States and Central and South America and the West Indies;’’ 
and— 

Ti teth fthis riation the Postmaster-G lishereb; 
22 —T— 
ships for the transportation of the United States mails to such ports in said coun- 
tries as in his judgment will best subserve said postalservice. Said contracts shall 
be for a period of not less than five nor more than ten years, ata compensation not 
exceeding for each outward trip $1 per nautical mile of the distance in the most 
direct and feasible sailing course between the terminal points as shall be found 
expedient and desirable to secure the ends above set forth. 

The P. eneral shall cause schedules to be furnished by the con- 
tractors stating dates of departure of steam-ships from the United States six 
months in advance, and in case of unreasonable failure of any steam-ship or 
steam-ships to depart with mails on the date or dates therein stated, the Post- 
master-General may withhold from the contractor or contractors as penalty one- 
half the contract price for said trip or trips, and in the event of continued fail- 
ure to departon dates stated in the schedule the Postmaster-General may annul 
the contract or contracts, or the same may be terminated by Congress. 

In this amendment we have an express provision, which not only 
“ authorizes ” the Postmaster-General to contract, but ‘‘ directs’? him 
to do so; and I challenge the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if I under- 
stood him correctly, on any fair construction ef the term “‘ direct” to find 
any warrant for the ‘‘discretion’’ he seems to find in the exercise of 
this power on the part of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You will find in every utterance in the Senate and 
every utterance in this House that it is a discretionary power. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ah, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman go to the de- 
bates in Con 

Mr. BINGHAM. Go on a little further and read the modifying 
clause. 2 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman go to the debates in Congress 
for the construction of a plain proposition which declares the meaning 
of the phrase authorized and directed? Directed todo what? To 
contract with American-built and registered ships for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails tosuch ports insuch countries as in his 
judgment will best subserve the interest of the l service. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman is quoting from the Senate amend- 
ment; I have submitted an amendmentto which I have directed my re- 


marks. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I will direct my attention to that double- 
barreled ” proposition in a moment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam glad it has two barrels.” 
, Mr. DOCKERY. It seems that it was framed with the idea of 
catching either gwine or comin.” [Laughter.] The Senate amend- 
ment was perhaps not expected to be received with favor by the House, 
and we therefore find our friend from Pennsylvania offering this meas- 
ure. I will not read it, as my time is limited. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You had better read it, because it is a good propo- 
sition. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will do so, as the gentleman requests it. 

To provide more efficient service between the United States and Centraland 
South America and the West Indies, Australasia, Japan, and the Sandwich 
Islands, $450,000. To promote the purposes of this appropriation the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized and directed to contract with @merican built and 
registered steam-ships for the transportation of United States mails to such 
ports in said countries as in his judgment will best subserve said postal service : 
and in cases where a contract s made in addition to the sea and United 
States inland postage allowed under section 4009 of the Revised Statutes to 
register United States steam-ships plying bet ween ports of the United States and 
Central and South America, the West Indies, Australasia, China, Japan, and 
the Sandwich Islands, the Postmaster-General may by agreement, with the 
owners of said steam-ships—— 


Mr, DINGLEY. May authorize it. 
Mr. DOCKERY— 


at an equivalent consideration therefor, allow any sum not exceeding three 
times the sum of the said sea and inland tosteam-ships running tosuch 
of the said countries as are in the Postal Union, and an equivalent sum to steam- 
. to such of said countries as are not in the Postal Union, for dispatching 
their vessels without failure upon certain days to be ified in schedules 
covering periods of not less than six months, to be agri upon in advance by 
the Postm: neral and said owners or agents: Provided, That any failure 

to dispatch vessels upon a schedule date may subject the owners or the agents 
to a penalty not less than the sum to which the vessel would be entitled for the 
conveyance of mails if she had sailed in accordance with the schedule; said 
penalty to be deducted by order of the Postmaster-General from any sums found 
to be due said owners or agents. 


The amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania having just 
been offered, I have not had an opportunity to give ita critical exami- 
nation; but it appears from the reading that it ‘‘directs’’ the Post- 
master-General to contract with American-built and registered steam- 
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ships on the basis of seaand inland postage. In other words, it simply 
reannounees the policy that has prevailed under the Administration 
of President Cleveland, preference having been given to American 
steam-ships and allowance of both sea and inland postage. Theamend- 
ment further provides, after having thus directed“ contracts to be 
made on the basis of existing law, that the Postmaster-General ‘‘ may” 
allow any sum not exceeding three times the amount of sea and inland 
postage. Inits first provision itis mandatory; in its second, discretion- 
ary. Let us examine for a moment its practical effect, which can only 
be an inereased compensation to existing lines. Does the gentleman 
indulge the hope that the limited additional compensation will stimu- 
late the establishment and growth of new lines of ocean steamers? 

Mr. Speaker, it can not possibly accomplish such a result, because 
the amount is insuflicient for the purpose. It is a gratuity too small 
to establish new lines and only amounts to a bonus to the lines already 
in existence. If the Government is again to launch out on the policy of 
subsidy the appropriations should be “‘ allopathic’? rather than home- 
opathic *’ in amounts. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Why do you not state how much it is? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The amount is $450,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What will be the bonus, as you call it, to new- 
lines? d 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have not had the opportunity of estimating the 
bonus to each line. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There will not be any new lines. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Istated, if the gentleman will remember, a moment 
ago, that no new lines would be established. 

Mr. BINGHAM. How do you know? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isayso because the amount is wholly insufficient 
for the purpose, and, as heretofore stated, is a mere gratuity to existing. 
lines. There are twenty lines of American steamers plying between 
the ports of the United States and Central and South America and the 
West Indies. These are the countries named in the Senate amend- 
ment, and my friend from Pennsylvania has also included by his amend- 
ment the lines to Australasia, Japan, and the Sandwich Islands, 


WHO ARE THE BENEFICIARIES, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not had an opportunity to ascertain what 
number of additional lines would be brought within the provisions of 
this amendment, but I have examined, the o tion as it 
comes from the Senate, and I desire that the House should know the 
beneficiaries under that legislation. 

Let us see whether or not they are weak and struggling corporations, 
entitled by reason of this fact to especial consideration and to the bounty 
of the Government. Under the Senate amendment, from which our 
friends of the other side on the committee have run away, twenty Amer- 
ican lines plying to foreign ports were included. Those lines had a 
total sailing last year on their outward voyages of 546,758 miles, and 
received during that time, under the present law authorizing the pay- 
ment of sea and inland postage, $39,381.57. The Senate amendment 
gives them $546,758 for a service that last year cost the United States 
$39,381.57; or, in other words, they are to receive $507,376.43 in excess 
of the compensation received for like services during the fiscal year jus 
ended. - 

Now, who are these beneficiaries? The Pacific MailSteam-ship Com- 
pany, running from San Francisco to Panama, would be entitled to 
$129,600 of the $546,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not just now. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company would also be entitled to com- 
pensation for services rendered by its line from New York to Aspinwall 
to the amount of $76,000. To state the case plainly, Mr. Speaker, of 
the $546,758 that would be expended under the Senate amendment to 
the American lines now running from the United States to the countries 
named the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company would receive $205,600, 
or nearly one-half the entiresum. My friend from Pennsylvania, by 
the amendment he offers, also generously takes in the lines of the Pacific 
Mail Company, which runs from our Western coast to China and Japan; 
but I have not had an opportunity to estimate the additional amount 
they would receive under this proviso. I challenge the House to a 
critical examination of this measure, in view of the lines that are to be 
its chief beneficiaries. 

Now, whois the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company? It is the corpora- 
tion which in the Forty-second Congress debauched the Representa- 
tives of the people by the expenditure of $900,000 for the purpose of 
securing the continuance of asubsidy that it had enjoyed for ten years. 
The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company is a corporation owned by Jay 
Gould, Russell or. C. P. Huntington, and other poor laboring men 
in this country. [Laughter.] Sir, I do not wish to invoke any prej- 
udice whatever in this discussion. Mr. Gould has his rights under the 
law, and so far as my vote can affect the result they shall be main- 
tained; but I am not willing to give to Mr. Gould or to any one else 
the public money unless the general interests of the whole people 
will be subserved by so doing. 


INTERFERES WITH POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. Speaker, I apprehend thatit will not be seriously contended that 
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this measure will in any wise benefit the ocean mail service; ſor, instead 
of extending our postal facilities on the ocean, this legislation virtually 
restricts that service to the twenty lines of American steam-ships. The 
Postmaster-General has so succinctly and ably pointed out its defects 
that I will ask to incorporate his views in my remarks, as they appear 
in the following letter, of date July 2, 1888, to Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, the 
distinguished chairman of the Post-Office Committee: 


It will hardly be claimed for this legislation that it is cither demanded or re- 

uired, or that it can be utilized for the benefit of the postal service merely. 

he resources and powers of the Department have proved entirely adequate to 
afford to the citizens of the United States a foreign mail service equal to, ani 
most cases superior to, that of any nation in the world. Nine-tenths of our for- 
eign letter mail crosses the Atlantic,and the settled policy of the Department 
has been to employ the swiftest vessels from week to week for carrying the 
mails. The Department, at the request of prominent merchants, importers, 
and bankers of the United States having commercial relations with foreign 
countries, has endeavored to induce foreign postal administrations to adopt a 
similar policy to promote expedition and security in correspondence. a 

Under the present s; mi, on routes other than to Euro ports, mails 
have been carried in American steam-ships at four times the rates paid for 
transatlantic service, although no foreign vessel has ever refused or hesitated to 
accept the sea postage, or one-fourth the rate paid to American bottoms. Un- 
der the present conditions the Central and South American letter mail increases 
at the rate of about 10 per cent, in weight a year, and the number of sailings to 
West Indian and Central and South American ports from the ports of New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco increased inthe fiscal year ending June 
20. 1887, from 712 to 831. In addition to the compensation paid in money, all 
common carriers by water are tly benefited by carrying the mail. Pro- 
vision for their benefit in Brazilian ports are as follows: Mail steamers are al- 
lowed to immediately their cargoes, preference being given them be- 

‘fore any other vessel and before they have been entered at the custom-house, 
both on week days and on Sundays or holidays. 
may sail at any hour, day or night,after they have received the mail, and 
can not be detained under any pretext whatever beyond the hour fixed for sail- 
ing. Similar benefits are provided for mail steamers atother West Indian and 
Central and South American ports. While the Department in every case has 
given the preference to American ships at four times the cost of carriage on 
competing foreign ships as permitted by law, yet in very many cases because of 
very much greater expedition or because of the absence of proper facilities in 
American steamers, or because of very great delays, the other ships offering 
have been given the business at the lower rate on the principle that the first 
duty of the rtment to our citizens under the law was to give them the best, 
most expeditious, and certain mail facilities within its resources, 

If there shall be superadded to the functions of postal administration that of 
administering a subsidy or a bounty for the promotion of American shipping 
interests I can readily see why, in practice, these two offices must so conflict 
that, so far from being of advantage to and promoter of efficient mail service, 
such a subsidy, with such a purpose, in the hands of the Postmas! eral 
must antagonize and o primary object of his office, which is to give 
to the co ndence of our citizens the best tom ae ter and certain transmis- 
sion. Ifthe bounty or bonus system is to be revived, it should be done without 

involving this Department in the complications certain to arise from adminis- 
tering it,and without hampering its fundamental rule of action, which is that 
the mails must go at all events. 

‘While we granted aid to Pacific railroads, with conditions imposed that the 
mails should be carried for a credit on the debt, yet the Department was left 
free to ear A better or moreexpeditious routes in its discretion. The 
legislation will bein effect a mandate to the Pos eneral to con with 
American-built as well as American- registered steam-ships for the rta- 
tion of the mails to the ports of Central and South America and the West Indies 
for a period of not less five years and with a compensation foreach outward 
trip of $I per mile. 

There is no condition for advertisement, and, indeed, unlike even the British 
subsidy acts, competition is not contemplated or permitted, as the contracts are 
to be limited to American ships, and as to these will be practically limited to 
those now in existence, between whom there is comparatively no competition 
because of the number which can be 8 in the service. 

In the present conditions the proposed law might as well have named the few 
persons to whom this money is to be paid. Even the laws (Revised Statutes, 
sections 3976 and 4203) under which American ships might be compelled to 
the mails have been repealed (23 United States Statutes at Large, 58), and it 
goes without saying that the pro; egislation intends the Department to 
pay the maximum rate provided, i, e., $1 per nautical mile for five years, to these 

ew persons, without troubling them with any negotiationsasto terms, and, in- 
deed, as you will observe, without even the lodgment of discretion in the De- 
tment to designate from what ports of the United States the mails shall sail. 
2 be said in passing that presumably the terminal points” from which 
sailings will be made, if self-interest, as is usually the case, governs, will be those 
from which the greatest number of nautical miles may be computed, rather 
than from those at which the convenience and needs of the service would be 
suited, It may be noted also that the schedules of sailings are to be furnished 
by the contractors, and not by the Postmaster-General; altogether, from an 
analysis of the proposed legislation it would seem to exclude the exercise of 
any power of any representative of this Government to provide for this mail 
service in the interest of the people, except after contract, which must be on 
the carrier’s own terms and after the carriers have fixed the sehedules accord- 
ing to their ideas of what the mail service should be, tocompel them to conform 
to their own expressed views and decision as to the public convenience and the 
publio interests, 

I 7 to believe that in this criticism ofthe bill Iam not 5 un- 
favorably at this place upon a policy of granting bounties to American shi 
I do think, however, that the carrying out of that policy should not be in- 
volved in the postal administration. Such gifts should be voted and given di- 
rectly, if the Government shall determine to pursue a policy of engaging in 
this branch of private business. With very great respect, however, to the 
framers of the bill, I doseriously object to that provision of the proposed legis- 
lation which places the mail service at the mercy of any firm, individual, or 
corporation. While, indeed, the susidized lines might be compelled to carry 
the mails if 5 the Department should be independent, and should 
at all times be enabled to send the mails by the most expeditious routes and 
make use of the best facilitics afforded for that purpose from among all car- 
riers offering. The Department should be free to take advantage of all sail- 
ings, of increased facilities coming from increased business, of changes for the 
better wrought by time, extension of commerce, and competition, and should 
not be tied up for a decade to single lines of communication, unstimulated to 
3 and all progress by the existence of a settled, inordinate, and cer- 

n income. 

Herewith I furnish you two tables marked A ” and “B.” From them you 
will see that the mails of this country were carried to Central and South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, by foreign steam- 
ers at a cost of $7,936.27 at the single rate, and by steamers of American in ea 
at a cost of $39,381.57. The number of miles sailed by the foreign ships employed 


+ 
was 665,478; the miles sailed by the ships of American register employed were 
546,758. It will be seen, on the plan of payment proposed, which is fixed with- 
out regard to the amount of mail carried, that the service, which cost us in the 
fiscal year 1887 $47,317.84, would have cost us, if paid for as proposed, $1,213,206, 
It is estimated that the weight of mails will be for the next Į year increased 
20 per cent. over these figures, and from what I have before shown it will be 
seen that the number of sailings will be increased in about the same ratio over 
the figures given in Tables A and B. The total cost of the sailings under this 
bill, predicated upon the business of 1887, can be but an approximate standard 
by which to estimate the cost under a provision of $1 for every nautical mile for 
each outward trip. 

But without regard to the cost, it is perfectly evident, from an examination of 
these tables and from the experience of the Department in affording the best 
attainable service, that ‘‘American-built ships” alone, with whom the De - 
ment can now contract under this bill, and with which it must contract for a 
term of years, can not perform the service absolutely essential. Heretofore, as 
I have said, whenever it has been possible and consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the public which this Department serves, American ships have been em- 
ployed to carry the mails at four times the rate paid to foreign ships; yet with 
this policy steadily maintained, to give proper service at all it has been neces- 
sary to employ other carriers, asshown by Schedule A. One of the most serious 
disadvantages from connecting the proposed 9 with this Department will 
be that, even in cases where service is not furnished to certuin ports by Amer- 
ican ships at all, carriers that might be had will hardly suffer the enormous dis- 
crimination in compensation for the carriage of the mails. The conditions 
would 3 predispose human nature to refuse to perform the service nt all. 

Again, it will not commend itself to our people if, with this enormous com- 
pensation, avowedly for the carriage of the mails, frequency of transmission 
shall be largely curtailed, even to ports touched by American ships, as must be 
the case where we pay one carrier about two hundred and fifty times as much as 
we offer for the same service to another. In my opinion the bill would not be 
advantageous to the service but the dis :dvantages would be positive in so far as 
this Department is concerned. While, if it shall become a law, the Department 
will of course faithfully administer the fund in accordance with the spirit of the 
act, I feel confident that such administration will result only in a very great 
pecuniary benefit to a dozen individuals, at the expense and em ent of 
good service, and of inconvenience, injustice, and material injury to the great 
body of the people, whose money will be used in the purchase of those results, 

Considering this as a subsidy pure and simple, unconnected with the postal 
service, it becomes a question of general policy with which this Deparment has 
nothing todo, The subject has been ably and exhaustively discussed in Con- 
gress, notably in the Thirty-fiſth. Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-ninth. You, 
sir, and other distinguished members of the Post-Office Committee as at 
ent constituted, have on the floor of the House 3 the learning which the 
history of the subject, political economy, or the experience of legisiation can 
teach. It has been 5 A demonstrated by the experience of this and other 
countries that to enable one line by Government aid to carry more cheaply and 
thus to destroy competition, does not promote commerce., The most success- 
ful ocean steam-ship lines of the Continent—those of Hamburg and Bremen— 
receive no pay from the government other than the moderate postage rates. 
The British precedent is not in point and would not be even if Great Britain 
did not offer mail service to the carriers of the world. “Her aims are po- 
litical and not commercial. She must have constant communication with the 
colonies, and she has spent large sums for this object. She must have an effi- 
cient and capable transport service for the protection of those colonies.” The 
views of that Government are stated in Mr. Scudemore's report (Parl. Papers 

„s,. XII. 113), as follows: x 
The question (mail subsidy service) can not be dealt with on commercial 
rinciples. * For the sake of keeping up such communication withthe 
East as the nation requires they mustset commercial principles at defiance, and 
cost what it may the nation must either pay them what they lose thereby or 
fo the communication.” 

Of course England may subsidize lines of ships to open up new markets for 
her surplus, because she freely exchanges commodities with such markets; and 
her policy is after establishing the commerce to steadily decrease the subsidy. 
If the 2 5 5 of giving bounties to promote commercial relations with other 
countries be ever adopted again after the failures in our history, it would seem 
that its adoption should be deferred until closer commercial relations with those 
mod ees can be maintained, and are not antagonized by an opposing system 

aws. 
COMPARATIVE COMPENSATION. 


Mr. Speaker, during the last fiscal year the United States employed 
the services not only of the twenty American lines which ply to South 
America and the West Indies, but also of the twenty-five foreign lines 
plying to the same countries. The foreign lines made a greater sailing 
distance than the American lines, having sailed 666,448 miles and re- 
ceived only $7,936.27, while the American lines under the law of 1858, 
which gives them both sea and inland postage, sailed only 546,758 
miles and received $39,381.57; and yet the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
DINGLEY ], well informed and usually very fair in the discussion of any 
question, left the impression upon the House that the Government had 
virtually discriminated against its own steam-ships. Speaking of the 
amounts paid to the foreign lines, he said that the British Cunard 
line received 65 cents per mile one way for transporting our mails, while 
the American Brazilian line received but 14 cents.“ The gentleman’s 
statement is unfair because he does not give all the facts upon which 
he bases his declaration,and besides is-slightly in error as to the amount 
paid the British Cunard. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1883, the North German Lloyd 
Line received 43 cents per mile, the Cunard 50 cents, the Guion 60 
cents, and the White Star Line 27 cents. But why? Because they 
were paid on the basis of services actually rendered to the Government. 
They received the increased compensation over the Brazilian line be- 
cause they rendered greater service. If these lines plying to European 
ports had been American lines they would have been employed by the 
Government of the United States to carry the mails, and would have 
reeeived both sea and inland postage. The North German Lloyd, in- 
stead of getting 43 cents per mile, would have received $1.36; the 
Cunard, instead of 50 cents, would have been paid $1.47; the Guion, 
which received 60 cents, would have been paid $1.75 per mile, and the 
White Star, that was compensated at the average rate of 27 cents per 
mile, would have had its compensation increased to the amount of 86- 
cents per mile. y - 

It is therefore manifest, Mr. Speaker, that the limited compensation 
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to the South American lines results from the fact that they carry but little 
mail for the Government. The increased compensation to the foreign 
lines sailing to European ports, even at the rate of sen- postage only, is 
explained in the fact of the increased weight of mail. 

This is an equitable and just basis of compensation; but the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] in the amendment he sub- 
mits—as is also the case in the Senate amendment—departs from this 
universal rule of action which obtains in the conduct of private affairs, 
and proposes a gratuity rather than a system of equivalent consider- 
ation.“ 

In all Departments of the Government compensation is predicated on 
the basis of services actually rendered. The Government ought to pay 
for what it gets and not a dollar in excess. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You do it under the law of 1858, under which you 
are operating now. You leave the discretion to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and he gives full sea and inland postage to American vessels three 
times as much as he gives to foreign vessels. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman did not quite catch my point. I 
was saying that the basis of compensation ought to be the service act- 
ually rendered to the Government, and if the law authorizes such com- 
pensation to the American lines as the gentleman speaks of it is because 
of the service they render to the Government and a desire to discrim- 
inate in their favor. 

My. BINGHAM. That is right—hbecause of a desire to discriminate 
in their favor. ` 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam heartily in favor of discriminating in favor 
of American steam-ships. The compensation for carrying the mails is 
ample, and if there exists any just ground for complaint it must come 
from the foreign ship-owners. 

CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us come to the point at issue. If this subsidy 
proposed by the Senate amendment or by the amendment of the gentle- 

man from Pennsylvania will have the effect of stimulating the organ- 
ization of new lines of ocean steamers, I would ask the gentleman to 
explain why it is that American lines are not now plying between New 
York and European ports? Under the law, as we have shown, they 
would receive $1.36, $1.47, and $1.75 per mile for carrying the mails of 
the Government on each outward voyage; and if the compensation pro- 
posed in the Senate amendment ($1) is adequate to build up our mer- 
chant marine, and is designed for that purpose, why should there be 
any necessity for the amount suggested in this amendment, when under 
the law, as it has stood on the statute-books since 1878, there isa basis 
of compensation which realizes more for them than this subsidy ? 

Mr. Speaker, I again desire to emphasize the real point at issue—why 
is it, in view of the statement I have just made and which can not be 
successfully controverted, that American lines are not now doing bus- 
iness between New York and European ports? The answer is plain— 
because it does not pay. In the analysis of the question the next thing 
to be considered is why does it not pay? It is evident they can not 
afford to construct lines even when they receive $1.75 per mile for carry- 
ing mails, which is 75 cents more than the amount submitted by the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. TheSenate amendment relates to lines to Central, 
South American, and West India ports. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania only emphasizes the situation which to-day confronts us upon 
the ocean. If we are to re-establish the American m t marine, 
it ought to be under laws general and uniform in their operations, so 
that the American flag would again respond to the breezes of every sea 
as it did in the olden time when our ships carried 75 per cent. of the 
commerce of the United States. 

The Senate amendment is a feeble attempt to revive our carrying 
trade to South America and the West Indies, and in considering it the 
inguiry naturally suggests itself, why is it that with liberal mail com- 
pensation for the trans-Atlantic steamers and with abundant commerce, 
American lines are not now plying between New York and European 
ports? The further inquiry logically follows, if with abundant commer- 
cial material awaiting transportation, and with liberal mail compensa- 
tion already authorized, American lines can not successfully carry our 
trans-Atlantic commerce, what reason have we to expect that the meager 
amount carried by the Senate amendment will accomplish the purpose 
for which it is claimed to be intended? It is evident that Americans 
have relinquished the ocean carrying trade because it is not profitable. 
Now, let us investigate this question for a moment and endeavor to as- 
certain the reason why it is not profitable. 

Mr. BINGHAM rose. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to complete my statement before yielding 
to further interruptions. 

Why does it not pay? I will not attempt to enumerate all the causes 
which have led to the decline of our carrying trade upon the ocean, 
but the principal causes may be briefly summarized: 

First, it has declined because under the present law the American 
ship-owner is compelled to pay from $100,000 to $150,000 more for a 
ship than the foreign ship-owner. 

Mr. COX. Now you have got it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Second, it has declined because the daily operat- 


ing expenses of an American ship are from 25 to 35 per cent. greater 
than those of the foreign ship, the difference being accounted for in 
some measure by the higher wages paid to American seamen, 

Mr. FUNSTON. Let me say good for that. 

Mr. DOCKERY, I did not catch the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I was saying there is no fault to find with the fact 
that we pay higher wages to our labor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We are agreed as to that point. 

Mr. FUNSTON. It is all right. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If we except the pauper labor of India, I would 
be warranted in the statement that seamen upon foreign vessels are the 
poorest paid laborers in the world. They are poorly paid, because as 
arule they are a shiftless and irresponsible class of people, managed 
and controlled with extreme difficulty, and with no place they can call 
home,“ they “‘tramp’’ from port to port around the world. 

But to continue, our merchant marine has declined for the further 
reason that in addition to the increased cost of American vessels and 
their daily operating expenses, foreign governments have granted large 
subsidies to their foan ap nea 

These three causes have driven American ships from the high seas. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these causes which I have briefly summat- 
ized, let us consider the remedy, if there be a practicable one—as I 
shall assume that every American citizen is earnestly desirous of the 
restoration of our carrying trade upon the ocean. How can it be accom- 
plished? If this desirable result is to be attained, it must be reached 
first by the repeal of all laws which prohibit the American ship-owner 
from purchasing or constructing his ship as cheaply as do ship-owners 
of other countries. If this action is not proposed, the increased cost of 
the American ship must be made good to the American ship-owner by 
an appropriation from the public Treasury. 

Again, the American ship-owner must be compensated by an appro- 
priation from the Treasury for the excess of the operating expenses of 
his vessel over those of a foreign vessel. Then, Mr. Speaker, after 
having met these two conditions, we must appropriate a sufficient sum 
in the form of a subsidy to meet the subsidies granted by foreign coun- 
tries. When we have done this we shall have placed American steam- 
ship lines upon an equal footing with foreign lines, so that they can 
successfully compete for the carrying trade of the world. 

The remedy is heroic perhaps, but at this time it seems to be the 
only practical solution of the difficulties surrounding us. If the state- 
ment be true, then it remains for Congress and the country to determine 
whether they are willing to make this enormous expenditure for the 
purpose of rehabilitating and re-establishing the American merchant 
marine. I confess frankly, Mr. Speaker, that I am not willing to at- 
tempt a restoration of the carrying trade to American vessels by the 
vast expenditure which the logic of the situation seems to require. 

A great deal has been said by way of explaining the decline of our 
carrying trade. Prior to 1860 75 per cent. of the commerce of this 
country was carried in American bottoms; but at this time with twice 
the commerce we then had American ships carry but 15 per cent. of it, 
and why? Simply because the Americans have relinquished the carry- 
ing trade. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The war did that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not at all. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY ] who sits just in front of the gentleman showed a few days 
ago that the decline in our shipping interests began six years before 
the war, and the percentage of decline during that period was quite 
pronounced. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, but during the four years of the war that per- 
centage largely increased. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That statement is quite correct, but twenty-five 
years have elapsed since the close of the war; and while we have re- 
built the ‘‘ waste places” in other directions, this decline has steadily 
continued until, as I stated a moment ago, only 15 per cent. of our 
commerce is at present carried in American bottoms. Our sea-fafing 
men have relinquished the sea, because that pursuit is no longer profit- 
able. The sturdy young men who grow up in the State of my friend, 
the distinguished ex-governor of Maine | Mr. DINGLEY], instead of 
going to sea in a business arduous and dangerous, and with a meager 
compensation, have gone into other pursuits yielding more satisfactory 
returns. : 

Many of them have followed Mr. Greeley’s advice and ‘‘gone 
West’’—to Kansas, Missouri, and other States where, under our gen- 
erous laws, they are permitted to possess themselves of 160 acres of the 
public domain; and so long, Mr. Speaker, as we continue to people 
this continent and build up and develop its resources so long will the 
hardy young men of New England continue to migrate to the great 
West rather than go out to sea. 

The increased facilities for transportation developed during the last 
quarter of a century have materially assisted in turning the tide of 
emigration to the West and Southwest. 

Prior to 1860 it was not so easy to go West.” To the young man 
upon the Atlantic seaboard it wasa *‘ far-off country,” as my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], who does me the honor to hear me, well 
knows. 

Mr. Speaker, I can remember quite well myself when the emigrant 
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who started from Missouri to California called his relatives and friends 
about him to bid them a tearful good-bye before beginning a journ 
which required many weary months of toilsome and dangerous trave 
All these conditions have been so revolutionized that now the emigrant 
to California goes on a magnificent train, starting out either from Kan- 
sas City or Omaha; whilst instead of occupying four or five months in 
travel he makes the journey in as many da; 

Mr. FELTON. On these roads built up by subsidies. 

Mr. DOCKERY,. Iam obliged to the gentleman for the suggestion, 
as the observation in no wise impairs the force of my argument. In 
the one case the railroad is subsidized to assist in its construction, and 
when so constructed it stands upon a solid business footing, without 
any further appeal to the bounty of the Government. On the other 
hand, in despite of the largest subsidies continued for a number of 
years, the steam-ship lines have declined and ceased to exist the mo- 
ment the subsidy was withdrawn. The difference is thus made more 
clearly manifest. 5 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me read for a moment, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM], the views of the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer of the Senate on this question, and certainly my 
friends FUNSTON and PETERS will readily concede that the eminent 
Senator is at all times good Republican authority. However, let us 

consider this as a business question, wholly removed from the domain 
of pornea politics. Senator INGALLS, discussing this question, said, 
and remember, this was in the last Congress 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not the recentspeech? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. No; it is not the Chicago utterance [renewed 
laughter], but was delivered in the Forty-ninth Congress. He said: 


The reason for the decay of American shipping, in my judgment, will be 
found in the fact that American capital can more profitably employed in 
some other way than in building ships. 


Mr. FUNSTON. He means manufacturing, probably. 


Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman can put the construction on the | 


declaration that seems to him fitting and proper, and he is perhaps cor- 
rect, as manufacturing has grown to be very profitable since the people 
have been taxed so heavily to maintain that interest. 

Continuing, the Senator said: 

T have heard much during the continuance of this argument of the advantages 
to result by the proposed 8 to the restoration of the interests of 
American shipping; but I have listened in vain for some information as to the 
reason why the men of Maine and the men of Massachusetts do not now build 
ships if they want them. There is no reason why they should not build ships 
if they desire them. They have the yards and they have the forests and they 
have the mines and they have the skilled labor, and if ship-building was 
8 I venture tosay that the capitalists of Maine and Massachusetts would 

ild ships; and the reason why they have not done it is because they can make 
more money by banag railroads, and by buying Western lands, and by lend- 
ing on mortgage at 6 and 8 and 10 and 15 per cent. to Western borrowers. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Ship-building, you know, as far as that is con- 
cerned, has been transferred to Pennsylvania, and the Delaware River 
is the ship-building center now for the reason that ship-building is of 
iron, not of wood any longer. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, you must settle that difference with Sena- 
tor INGALLS. Itis his own speech, and I have only quoted what he 
said. He says that ship-building is not profitable, and I am satisfied 
that the statement is correct. 

The Senator further says: 


I do not, therefore, Mr, President, feel that this popes to a patriotic impulse 
to vote for a large appropriation out of the national Treasury for the pu 

of restoring the deca: interests of American commerce has much weight. 
Very much the same hos, Anger applies to the carrying trade of this world. 
There has been a unanimity of lamentation about the loss of the carrying trade 
by the United States, and we have been told of the disgrace and the shame that 
arises from the fact that the United States no longer has the carrying trade of 
the world. Mr. President, we did not lose the carrying trade of the world; we 
relinquished it. The reason why we have not the carrying trade of the world 
is because it is not profitable. Great Britain can afford to conduct the carrying 
trade of this world ata loss, as she does, because she has an insular position, 
There is not a point in Great Britain so remote from the seaboard that any prod- 
uct of her flelds, that any product of her factories or her mines can not by her 
railway system be placed in fourteen hours in the dock ready for shipment to 
any portion of the world. Great Britain has an enormous excess of manufact- 
uring facilities. She wants an enormous amount of free raw material. There- 
fore, Great Britain and the other continental nations so situated can afford to 
do what they are now doing, and that is to carry on what may be called the 
transfer, the transportation business of the world by water at a joss. There is 
to-daya million tons of English shipping that may be bought for 50 per cent. of 
what it cost, if anybody wants to buy it. A 

Therefore the reason why the United States does not do the carrying business 
of the world is because she can do better. It does not sound reasonable or log- 
ical or sensible to rise here and declare that the reason we do not do the carry- 
ing trade of the world is because Congress does not vote subsidies for mail pay. 
Statistics show better; and whenever the carrying trade of the world can be 
conducted at a profit, the United States of America will have their share of it. 
Butso long as American money can be more profitably employed in railroad 
transportation at home than it can in water transportation upon the deep, so 
long it will continue to be so employed, and the voting of $100,000 or $500,000 to 
= = more lines of steam-ships for service will not prevent it, and will not 

nelp it. 

We have been told also that to the south of us there isa great commercial em- 
pire waiting for the invitation of American commerce. Congress has been ap- 

ed to to vote for an ig? pi ages upon the ground that unless it is enacted 
y Congress the balance of trade would continue to be against us. 

There is another reason why we have not got the trade of the South American 
republics, one that has not been mentioned here, one t deserves mention. 
because it is not becoming that Sonera should be held up here and fustigated 
and castigated for unpatriotic frugality in failing to making the n 


appro- 
priations, whereby we are unable to secure our share in the millions of South 


n commerce. The reasons why we do not have South American com- 
merce is because we do not attempt to sell them the things they want to buy. 


The reason why our merchants and our manufacturers find no market in South 
America is because the merchants and manufacturers of other countries can 
offer them a better article at a less price, There is no want of facility of com- 
munication; the testimony in the report of the commissioners shows that the 
means of communication are ample, but that in their dealings with American 


merchants and American manufacturers they have been flouted, they have been - 


refused credit; they have not been offered the articles they wanted to buy, and 
when goods have been sold to them by sample they have proved to be entirely 
out of comparison with those samples both as to price and as to quality, 


Mr. Speaker, the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, the principal 
beneficiary under the amendments, realizes 8 per cent.—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let me interrupt the gentleman. They are paid but 
5 per cent., and to-day the stock is at 834 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have not time to yield. I will accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement and say 5 per cent. This particular line is profit- 
able because of certain surroundings not now necessary to refer to; but 
what do the foreign ship-owners get on theirinvestment? They donot 
realize, according to Senator INGALLS, 1 per cent., and yet you propose 
to tax the people for the benefit of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, 
whose profits you concede to be 5 per cent. 

SHIPPING DEPRESSION AND SUBSIDY PERIODS, 

Mr. Speaker, the shipping interest of the world is, as stated by the 
Commissioner of Navigation in his report for 1887, involved in serious 
depression; and he assigns as the cause of this condition the excess of 
the supply of ocean tonnage, the result of overbuilding. The policy 
of subsidy has unduly stimulated it, and as a result we have reached a 
period of depression that is always consequent upon undue excitement. 

In 1881 the tonnage of the whole world built that year was, in round 
numbers, 1,000,000 tons; in 1882, 1,200,000; in 1883, 1,250,000, and 
in 1884, 750,000 tons, a decrease of 500,000 tons; in 1885 it was 540,000 
tons, showing astill further decrease; and in 1886 it had dropped down 
to 473,000 tons. So that, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SON] has well stated, the result is that to-day you can purchase any 
ship in the Old World for 50 per cent. of its original cost. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us briefly examine the results of the subsidy 
policies that have heretofore prevailed and ascertain, if we can, what 
effect they have had upon our merchant marine. I submit as a fair 
proposition, which our friends upon the other side of the House must 
concede, that if subsidies tend to the development of our merchant ma- 
rine that effect ought to have been manifest during the period from 1866 
to 1877, when that policy prevailed. Will any gentleman controvert 
the correctness of that statement? I do not think he will. From 
1866 to 1877 the United States Government paid in subsidies $7,517,- 
661.22. In 1866, when the policy was reinaugurated notwithstanding 
its disastrous failure before the war, the tonnage of American vessels 
registered for the foreign trade was 1,387,756. 

In 1877 there was, after ten years of subsidy, an increase of only 100,- 
000 tons, the total tonnage being 1,570,600. In 1866 32 per cent, of 
American commerce was carried in American vessels; in 1877 only 26 
per cent. was carried in American vessels, an absolute decrease in the 
carrying trade of the country of 6 per cent. during ten years of subsidy, 
at an annual cost of $800,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. To two lines. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman says ‘‘to two lines.” What was 
the effect of giving it to the two lines; and what ought to have been 
the effect? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘To sustain the two lines. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Very well; the gentleman states that the $800,000 
was given for the sole purpose of sustaining two lines. With that un- 
derstanding there ought not to be any great difficulty in reaching a 
correct conclusion as to the proper policy of the Government in respect 
to this question. If the subsidy policy is based upon sound business 
principles, it ought to have had the effect of doing what? What is 
the position of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], and what 
views has he expressed in this debate? He insists that subsidy will 
develop new lines of ocean steamers and build up our trade with Central 
and South America. If that is the correct view the result ought to 
have been to build up the business of these two lines and make it more 
profitable, so that when the subsidy was withdrawn they would have 
been able to stand erect, self-reliant, and vigorous without Govern- 
ment aid. 

It did not have that effect; but on the contrary the tonnage of ves- 
sels built in the United States, which amounted to 336,146.56 in 1866, 
decreased in the ten years succeeding, until in 1877 it amounted to only 
176,591.06, while the tonnage of vessels owned in the United States for 
the same period decreased from 4,310,778 to 4,242,600, a loss of 68,178 
tons. Isincerely regret that I have not time to pursue this matter further. 
I will only say in conclusion that the American merchant marine has 
declined because it does not pay; and it does not pay for the reasons I 
have briefly stated. That isa plain business proposition. So long as 
the people of the United States can do better on land than they can by 
going to sea they will follow pursuits on land. 

Mr. BRUMM. I ask as a matter of information, has the gentleman 
any remedy at all? 

Mr. DOCKERY. In reply to the inquiry of the gentleman I will 
state frankly that I have made a very thorough examination of this ques- 
tion and as yet have failed to reach any satisfactory conclusion, so as 
to be able to suggest a remedy. 

Mr. DINGLEY rose. 
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Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me, as my 
time has almost expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My pointisveryimportant. Itis true, as yousay, 
that our merchant marine in the foreign trade does not pay, but itis 
also true that our merchant marine in the coastwise trade does pay. 
Why is it that the merchant marine in the coastwise trade does pay 
and the merchant marine in the foreign trade does not pay? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The Government. of the United States has given 
the coastwise trade to American vessels; but unfortunately perhaps for 
us we can not give to this country a monopoly on the high seas. .The 
difference is manifest and must be apparent to the gentleman. We 
have a us coastwise trade because it has exclusive privileges 
under the law. We have no merchant marine of consequence on the 
oceans, because there we can not compete, and can not compete for the 
reasons I have heretofore stated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I observe that my time has about expired, but I 
would like a few minutes additional. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask unanimousconsent that my colleague may have 
ten minutes longer. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Five minutes will do. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have some time still remaining which I will yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Y. Ido not like to accept the time so kindly offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, as he has other uses forit. I Will only 
add a few words, 

I desire to say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that this question is of 
such vast moment to our people that it ought to challenge the imme- 
diate attention of the Committee on Merchant Marine charged with the 
duty under the rules of the House of considering the whole question, 
and it ought not to appear under the questionable guise of a “‘ rider” on 
an appropriation bill. We should approach its consideration, not ina 
spirit of partisanship, but actuated by a spirit of patriotism, based upon 
sound business principles, Let us intelligently survey the whole field 
and if possible remove the causes which hinder and impede our prog- 


ress. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly sympathize with every gentleman on this 
floor who desires to see the flag of our country once more a familiar 
sight upon all the waters of the globe and the American Republic no 
longer an inferior power upon the high seas; but I say to you, gentle- 
men, you can not permanently restore it by subsidies, or if it is ac- 
complished in that way, instead of 8450, 000 or $800,000—the meager 
sums you propose—there must be an annual appropriation of from five 
to eight million dollars to compensate American ship-owners for the 
differences to which I have adverted. 

Sir, I am not wedded to any particular theory or policy which looks 
to a restoration of American commerce to American ships, but ‘‘ strug- 
gling in the way“ in the honest effort to reach the best methods to 
accomplish this result, I shall hail with joy the hour when American 
prowess shall again be restored upon the seas. [Applause. ] 
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HON. JOSEPH M CAREY, 
= OF WYOMING, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 18, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under deration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the revenue 


Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It must be evident to every one that speeches have 
not and will not affect the vote on any one of the various propositions 
presented in this bill. I desire to call attention only to a few of the 
industries of Wyoming Territory, which, if they should not be entirely 
destroyed, would be seriously embarrassed should the Mills bill be- 
come a law. 

In 1872, then and now an honored member of this House—the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY], then in the 

rime of a noble manhood—was for a few months a sojourner in the 
utiful valley known as the Laramie Plains, Wyoming Territory. 
While there he lived in a log house within the Fort Sanders military 
reservation. In sight and under protection of the military post a town 
site had been surveyed, and after the Western custom called a city, 
Laramie City. At this particular time the city’? was a village of log 
cabins and board shanties, with a population of a few hundred people 
only, It had been made a county seat, and Judge KELLEY delivered 
the address at the laying of the corner-stone of one of the first court- 
houses erected in the Territory. On that beautiful summer day, he, 


true to the work of his life, in his address told his little audience what 
could be done if they would turn their attention to the development 
of the various resources, especially the working of the mines and the 
transforming of the raw materials, everywhere so abundant in the sur- 
rounding mountains, into the manufactured products of commerce. 
The people listened and have since acted. Laramie City is no longer 
a village. The main public school building of the city to-day is of 
more value than all the buildings in the village in 1872. The com- 
modious business houses, well filled with merchandise, the beautiful 
homes, the good schools and elegant churches, tell that the young city 
is populated with an intelligent and enterprising people, but the crown- 
ing glory of the citizens of this beautiful place is the manufacturing 
establishments which have cost in the aggregate over a million of dol- 
lars. Among these are machine-shops, rolling mills, a glass factory, 
and chemical works. 

In an interesting letter from Hon. S. W. Downey, of Laramie City, 
concerning the manufacturing establishments, he says: 


The present capacity of the 88 is about 30,000 boxes per year, and the 
proposed capacity at once will be 70,000 boxes per year. There are now about 
sixty men employed at the glass-works, but next season there will be more 
than double number, 
The rolling-mills employ 200 men, and the . is now $50,000 
po month, During the past twelve years the average product has been nearly, 
f not quite, $750,000 per year. Engaged in the shops, rolling-mills, glass-works, 
and chemical-works in ordinary times there should be employed at least 1,000 
men, who, with their families, would constitute 4,000 of our population. 
I need not inform you how these important enterprises have lyzed 
by the tariff agitation, We are continually hampered by the distrust of capital, 
which is extremely coy, over the doubts w hover over the legislation of the 


country. 

With these articles protected, as they are under the present tariff, and with no 
immediate prospect of immediate hostile action by Congress, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we would soon have a population of 15,000—about treble our 
present size. 

In this connection I desire to read a letter from a very intelligent 
gentleman, Clifford Pemberton, jr., the general agent of the Laramie 
Chemical Works. It is to the point, and is a strong argument why the 
reductions of the duties on soda and soda products should not be made. 
The letter is somewhat lengthy, but its contents will justify the space 
it will occupy: 

Lanamin CHEMICAL Works, Laramie, No., July 2, 1888. 

Dear Str: Replying to your yalued favor of late date, I beg leave to lay be- 
fore you the following information regarding the man re of soda nets 
from the natural deposits of Wyoming Territory: 

For the past four years we have engaged in working up the natural 
soda from the soda lakes near Laramie and overcoming one another the 
many difficulties of the processes. As there are no other like deposits in for- 
eign countries, our work was slow and difficult, as all the information obtain- 
able was confined to what is known as the Le Blanc process, a part of which is 
in operation at our works, but the proper process adapted to our requirements 
— coy learned after years of experiment and the investment of considerable 
capital, 

Our works, as they are to-day, represent an investment of about $300,000 and 
give employment to one hundred to one hundred and fifty men, Our products 
are caustic soda, soda-ash, sal-soda, pure Glauber’s salts, dehydrated Glauber’s 
salts (or salt-cake), and concentrated iy we have the capacity to supply 
the Western markets from Chicago to San Francisco. Our products find a 
ready sale in the various markets, the quality being fully equal to that of for- 
eign — although at times we have found it necessary to make a discount 
in price in order to remove the prejudice in favor of po Set 

e great item of cost in our manufacture is that of r. The total value of 
one of our products, caustic soda, is made up of the cost of the raw soda, which 
is very small, the cost of coal, limestone, and labor; and the labor cost is sev- 
eral times as great as the sum of all other expenses and materials. This addi- 
tional labor cost in comparison with that of our competitors, who are DANY 
the alkali manufacturers of England, is as follows: To our yard-men or ordi- 
nary unskilled labor we pay $1.80 per day, or $10.80 per week, while our English 
competitor pays but 14 and 16 shillings =H week, equal to $3.50and 81. To our 
furnace-men we pay $2.60 per shift, or $16.20 per week, against $ paid at Wid- 
nes, England, for the same work. 

These prices Vang to our labor are not excessive for this part of the country, 
nor are they high in comparison with the wages that skilled labot receives in 
the East; butin aig! ae with English labor it will be noticed that they are 
more than double, is difference in cost of labor makes it impossible for us 
to compete with the alkali manufacturers of England unless our present duties 
on soda ucts are retained. p 
Our position with regard to this competition can best be illustrated by noting 
the change that has taken place in the selling price of caustic soda in the Den- 


ver market. 
In December last we began offering our caustic soda on this market and made - 
several sales at the price of $4.05 per 100 pounds for caustic soda of 76 per cent, 


strength, this price having been agreed upon as being 5 per cent. below the price 
at which foreign caustic soda could be lnli does ag reki To-day the price 
of caustic soda of the samestrength, in the same quantities and in the same mar- 
ket, is only $3.30 per 100 pounds, our last sales having been made at this figure— 
a reduction of over 20 per cent. from the price of eight months ago. 

This reduction can be attributed to but one cause. The English manufuctur- 
ers are confident of the passage of the Mills bill, which reducesthe duty on 
caustic soda one-half cent per pound, and are discounting this reduction to our 
disadvantage, selling in the Denver market at a price which nets them one-half 
cent per pound less than they can obtain for the same goods in Liverpool. The 
figures to substantiate this statement are as follows: 

Present cost of 76 per cent. caustic soda per ton in Liverpool, £8 per 2,246 
pounds, which equals a cost per 100 pounds of $1.75; present duty, 1 cent per 
pound, $1; freight to New York, 15 shillings and 10 per cent, 17 cents; freight 
to Denver (cheapest route), 90 cents; making a total cost of the goods laid down 
at Denyer of S. d per 100 pounds, against a selling price of $3,30—an absolute 
loss of 52 cents per 100 pounds to the English manufacturers, 

Without the present duties on soda products the natural soda deposits of this 
country will never be developed. During the pan ey A agint work has been 
done on the soda lakes of fornia, at Owen’s „ at the soda marshes near 
Schurz, Nev., at Ragtown, Nev., and at Salt Lake City, Utah, in addition tothe 
work on our own soda lakes, and thousands of tons of product, mainly 
soda-ash, and salt-cake, bave been placed on the markets, The manufacture o 
salt-cake and soda-ash will soon be begun at Gill's Lakes, on the Cheyenne and 
Northern Railroad, and doubtless before long the extensive Dupont Lakes in 
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the Sweetwater district of Wyoming will be developed to meet the increasing 
demands for these goods. All these enterprises, however, depend entirely upon 
the continuance of the present duties, and I can assert most positively that if 
the Mills bill is passed, and the duties thereby reduced more than 50 per cent., 
in less than six months from the enactment of the bill the development of the 
soda deposits named will stop, and nota pound of product will be turned out 
until the duties are again restored. 1 

It must be understood that in this branch of the chemical business the compe- 
tition is with English manufacturers, established more than thirty years, with 
millions of capital invested and more millions at their disposal, employing labor 
at almost one-third of the cost of the same labor to us, and to whom the ques- 
tion of 3 price of their goods in our markets sufficient to cause us to 
work at a loss, is a simple one and » course often pursued. To continue to ship 
goods to the United States and sell them at an actual loss for one year, for two 
or three years, is of frequent occurrence in the chemical business, and a course 
which seldom fails to bring success to the Briton and failure to the American. 

As mannfacturers we ask one of two things, either that our labor be given to 
us cheaper—and this no act of Congress can accomplish—or that we be permitted 
to enjoy the same protection that induced us to enter into the manufacture of 
soda chemicals, to invest our money in a manufacturing lant, and to devote 
four years to the development of one of the great natural deposits of this coun- 


We consider it a gross act of injustice to legislate against one class alone of 
all those engaged in labor in this country—the manufacturing class, 


Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, JR., 
General Agent, 
Hon. Josxrn M. CAREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The United States does not require the soda of any foreign country. 
We have enough soda in Wyoming Territory to supply the United 
States for centuries. Professor Ricketts, Territorial geologist, says 
**these deposits of soda found almost pure in great lakes in various 
places in the Territory are practically inexhaustible.” This soda is so 
abundant at different points in the Territory that the cost of the man- 
ufacture of the various products from it may be determined by the in- 
terest on the capital invested, the cost of the fuel, and the cost of the 
labor expended. ‘The crude soda costs but little more than the ex- 
pense of handling and the transportation from the place of deposit to 
the place of manufacture. 

The present duty on sulphate of soda is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
This bill proposes to put it on the free-list. The rate of duty on 
caustic soda is now $20 per ton. This bill places it also on the free- 
list. Various other products of soda are to be put on the free-list, or 
the duties are to be materially reduced. 

It is not difficult to see that the passage of the bill will destroy this 
3 , or the American workingman must take English wages for 

is r. ; 

The manufacture of glass in the Territory of Wyoming should be- 
come a great industry; its cost may be measured also by the labor and 
interest on the capital invested in the works. Soda, sand, limestone, 
and fuel are found in inexhaustible quantities and of good quality in 
the same localities for the production of glass. There are only a few 
factories in the extreme West. Nearly all the glass used in the Pacific 
States and Territories is of foreign manufacture. The present duty 
can be paid and the glass sold cheaper than it is possible for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, owing to the high price of labor and transportation 
in the United States, to sell his products. 3 

The superintendent, Mr. Davis, of the Laramie Glass Works, says of 


the glass-blowers in Laramie City: 
These skilled laborers nearly all have families, and are in a condition, gen- 
erally, from the amount of ed by them, to homes and live 


t of wages earn 
in a good style. It will be noticed that the workmen employed are so well 
with the outlook and with our city that nearly all of are are buying 
ie. 


property here and managing to build themselves homes in Laram: 


To those who wonld lower the duty on glass in this country I would 
commend a comparison between the condition of American workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of glass with those employed in the same 
industry in France and Belgium. To further show what the cost of 
glass manufactured in Wyoming Territory represents, I read further 
from the same interesting document: 

The soda is the natural sulphate, chemically pure, and is used isely as it 
is taken from the natural i can the only preparation being to calcine it. The 
sand used is from a bed 3} miles east of the factory, and is perfectly white, with- 
out any trace of iron or any other impurities. Seen aS neers. nor 
BCO) e grain appears as a perfect quartz crystal, as clear as g t- 
sell The limestone is found in the vicinity of the sand-bed, and is a species of 
marble of extraordinary purify. It contains nearly 99 per cent. of car of 
Uma = I learn by analysis, and is used in its natural state, being simply pul- 
verized. 

The coal used here is slack, and is undoubtedly the best in the United States 
for the purpose of making glass. By its use as a fuel the melt is ready for the 
blowers on an average in twelve hours from the time it is placed in the fur- 
nace, while with the coal used in the Eastern factories fifteen hours are re- 
quired before the melt is ready. This coal produces on the glass as fine and 

a gloss as can be obtained by using wood for fuel. 


Recently the Northern, Central, and Pacific Railroad Companies have 
made large purchases of English steel rails. It is said by the advocates 
of this bill that the duties are too high on iron and steel used in railroad 
construction. I believe every pound of iron and steel used in the con- 
struction of American railroads should be made from American ores, 
in American furnaces and mills, and that American and not English 
wages should be paid at every step from the mining of the ore and fuel 
to the laying of the tracks. The Western and inland farmer must have 
a market at home. His cereals will not stand inland transportation to 


the ocean. Great progress has been made under the existing tariff 
laws in the establishment and suecessful management of manufact- 
uring industries in the States and Territories. There are grand op- 
portunities for such establishments in the West, and there is no rea- 
son why the surplus cereals of the trans-Missourian States should not 
be consumed by those who could be employed in the manufacturing 
industries. The fuel and base metals exist in many districts of the 
Rocky Mountains. Let the duties be retained on lead and copper and 
iron ores and on the manufactured products of iron. 

There are enough iron ores and fuel in the Rocky Mountains for the 
manufacture of all the iron and steel that can be consumed on this 
continent. To illustrate, I need but mention one of these many min- 
eral districts that exist in Wyoming. In the central and eastern part 
of that Territory, near the Nebraska line and the great grain belts 
west of the Missouri River, there is a great deposit that could properly 
be called a mountain, 7 miles long, 1 mile wide, of unknown depth, 
of red Hematite ore, remarkable for its high percentage of metallic 
iron and the small percentage of sulphur and phosphorous. All tests 
made show it to be entirely free from tintanium. The assays have 
averaged from 66 to 68 per eent. metallic iron, 0.02 to 0.06 per cent. 
sulphur, 0.04 to 0.08 per cent. phosphorous. The lime to flux the ore 
is found in the immediate proximity of the ore. 

It is estimated that over 15,000,000 acres of the area of Wyoming is 
underlaid with coal. Examination of these raw materials have re- 
cently been made with a view of establishing furnaces; but capital, al- 
ways timid, now says: Wait until it can be seen what is to be the 
fate of the Mills bill.“ Its passage, with the repeated statement that 
it will be the entering wedge only for further reductions in the duties 
and the ultimate destruction of the system of protection, are embar- 
rassing established industries and are deterring the investment of cap» 
ital in new enterpri 

It is estimated that not less than $150,000,000 are invested in sheep 
in the United States, and that not less than a half million of men are 
employed in the care of the flocks. Theannual product of wool amounts 
to more than $70,000,000 each year, and the sheep consumed each year 
to supply the mutton market amounts to $50,000,000. In Wyoming 
Territory not less than $6,000,000 are invested in the sheep husbandry. 
The businessgives many men employment., Since the reduction of du- 
ties on wool in 1883 the business has not been a very profitableone. It is 
estimated that within three years after the reduction of the duties took 
place the number of sheep in the United States was reduced at least 
six million head. I do not believe there is any demand for cheaper 
wool. With the existing duties the industry is struggling to live. 
With proper protection against the cheap labor of Australia and South 
American states all the wool required in the United States could be pro- 
duced in this country. 

The importation of waste and shoddy through the evasion of the law 
which competes with wools produced in the United States should be 
prohibited. Making wool free of duty would seriously affect this 
branch of agriculture, and would be a direct thrust at the farmer and 
ranchmen. The sheep of the United States are grazed for the most part 
on waste lands or lands worthless for other purposes. The sheep are 
generally owned in small numbers by small farmers. The bill puts the 
farmer’s wool on the free-list, but compels him to pay duty on rice and 
sugar. Putting wool on the free-list will destroy the sheep industry, 
and in the end it will not materially cheapen wool. The 350,000,000 
pounds of wool now produced in the United States will have to be pro- 
duced in other countries, and as the industry is destroyed here it will 
be increased abroad to supply the increased demand for wool in the 
United States. 

The sheep-grower of Australia will be benefited just in proportion 
as the American sheep-grower is injured. I believe this great home 
industry of the farmer and ranchman should be protected as long as 
any article is protected by the laws of the United States. As there is 
no demand for free wool this industry is to be bankrupted to preventa 
few millions of dollars from going into the Treasury of the United States. 
Far better would it be to expend the revenue derived from this source 
in building great water-storage basins in the Rocky Mountains to re- 
claim the arid lands and to protect the Western farmers and Southern 
planters from the floods that at certain periods overtake them and de- 
stroy their fields and growing crops. 

I have mentioned a few industries only in the young country which I 
represent that would be injured if this bill should become alaw. The 
bill will affect mining of silver ore, for in many places the price of lead 
found in these ores answers the question whether such ores can be prof- 
itably worked. 

The coal output will be affected seriously should the bill become a 
law, for its production is largely determined by the demand made by 
the furnace, forge, and other manufacturing establishments. In my Ter- 
ritory the coal industry, yet in its infancy, represents, when it has 
reached the consumer, nearly $10,000,000 annually. The development 
of the copper deposits, the great marble quarries, and the rich oil fields, 
all so widespread in the Territory, must depend in a great degree upon 
the maintenance of the American protection system. 

The West needs protection more than the East. As we travel west 
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from Chicago and St. Louis over either of the great trunk lines of rail- 
road, the people of every town and city of importance through which 
we pass point with pride to the manufacturing establishments built 
up under the protective system, which have made a home market for 
the products of the farmer, employment for the artisan, and customers 
for the wares of the merchant. On the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and on the lines of the Northwestern and Burlington systems of 
railroad, now pushing their tracks across my Territory, there are greaf 
opportunities for the establishment of manulfactories for the transform- 
ing of the raw materials there found so varied and abundant into those 
products demanded by the great agricultural districts east of us. 

Much is said of the commerce of Great Britain under free trade. How 
insignificant is it in comparison with the great inland trade of the States 
and Territories of the United States, which is eight times greater than 
the entire export and import trade of Great Britain. There is a de- 
mand in our own country for 75 per cent. of all our manufactured prod- 
ucts, and of all our agricultural products less than 10 per cent. has to 
find a foreign market. The great growth and the continued prosperity 
of this country, I believe, are largely attributable to the system of Amer- 
ican defense of our labor and industries against the cheap labor and in- 
dustries of foreign countries. Wages in the United States averaging 
so much higher than those of the Old World have enabled our working- 
men, with the practice of economy and industry, to at least provide 
for themselves and those dependent upon them a good supportin com- 
fortable homes. Thesystem has made us powerful as a nation and as 
a people largely independent of the rest of the world. 

In all the arid region of the United States, especially in Wyoming 
Territory, nature has spread with a bountiful hand those raw ma- 
terials which have done so much to make us great as a manufactur- 
ing people. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Wyoming, with some help 
from the nation to reclaim her valleys that they may be brought 
into bearing, with the continuance of the American system, that the 
products of her grea‘ grazing fields may be protected, and that heriron, 
coal, copper, lead, soda, and oil fields may be developed, will within 
the life of some of us furnish homes and employment for at least a mill- 
ion of people. 


Rice. 


And yet of what avail to our laboring classes are laws to keep the Chinese 
out, and let in practically unhindered, as some of you propose, the products of 
r cheap as theirs? 

s = 2 * è E “ 


We can not raise the requirements of living, the rates of 5 of the Asiatic 
races to the standards which prevail in our land; but God forbid that we should 
attempt to drag our standards of living and of wages down to theirs, or that we 
should take away the employment and the livelihood from any of our people 
to send abroad to them. ` 


SPEEOH 


HON. THEODORE S. WILKINSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


- Tuesday, July 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the revenue 


Mr. WILKINSON said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Bread from wheat is an article of such general use 
as to be popularly called the staff of life. But if we consider the num- 
ber of lives supported by another cereal, the name belongs as well to 
rice. Wheatis the great life-supporterof the Europeans and the Ameri- 
cans. Rice fills a similar position of equal importance with the teem- 
ing multitudes of Eastern Asia. 

two cereals, wheat and rice, together, support more human be- 
ings than do all other articles of food combined. Their growth and use 
are as old as history. 

Wheat is referred to by the earliest Scriptural writers, and— 

Rice has been cultivated from time immemorial in tropical countries. Ac- 
cording to Stanislaus Julien, a ceremonial ordinance was established in China 
by the peror Chinnung 2,800 years B. C., in accordance with which the em- 

ror sows the rice himself, while the seeds of four other kinds may be sown 

the princes of the family.—Encyclopwdia Brittanica, page 553. 

Alike as these two are in the antiquity of their origin, alike in be- 
ing the great life-supporters of the earth, alike in demanding fertile 
KIK or soils made fertile for successful harvests—with these points 
in common, there are most striking points of difference between the 
two. Wheat can yield its richest harvests on the rolling prairie orthe 
slant of the steep hillside. Rice—I speak of lowland rice, which 
forms the great bulk ot the rice product of the world—tice, I say, can 
only thrive on level ground, and if the ground is not level naturally 


it must be made level or cultivated in Jevel areas, no matter what the 
cost may be to make it so. 
Sir Samuel Baker, speaking of rice cultivation in a portion of the 
East, says: 
The system of rice cultivation is exceedingly laborious. The first considera- 
tion being a supply of water, the second isa perfect level, or series of levels to 
be irrigated. Thus a hillside must be terraced out into a succession of plat- 


forms or steps; anda pists, however apparently flat, must by requisite embank- 
ments be reduced to the most perfect surface. 


The reason why rice, unlike wheat, can be cultivated only on level 
areas is that, also unlike wheat, it is not a product of land alone, or 
of land and the occasional moisture that is afforded by dew and rain, 
but demands as essentials to its growth and perfection both land and 
water, and for most of its growth the latter element in enormous quan- 
tities and unfailing supply. 

IT CAN NOT THRIVE WITHOUT IRRIGATION, 


and the land must be level to be irrigated properly. The fields need to 
be so level, or divided off into such level areas by embankments and 
flood-gates, that the water can be spread to a similar depth through- 
out their entire extent. 

An abundant, and at nearly all times a certain, supply of water is an 
absolute essential for a good yield of rice, and this is what causes it to 
require far more labor than any other of the cereals. It not only needs 
the water, but its necessities require complete control over it. This 
element must be under such complete control as to be put on or taken 
off at will. At certain stages of its early growth a depth ofa few inches 
is just right; a depth of a few inches more will make it stretch its tiny 
stems in the endeavor to point its tender shoots above the shallow flood 
in striving after some portion of air and sunlight still. Its life then 
hangs by a slender thread, a prey to cray-fish and their kind, and when 
the utmost skill in the management of the water and the control over 
it is essential to its very existence. A few inches submerged too deep, 
and the tiny points left under too long, the plants are drowned as surely 
as human beings are who sink too long beneath the water. A letting off 
or lowering of the water too much, a fall too fast, and the fragilestems 
are broken or fall down to be plastered fast in the ooze which does not 
let them rise. At the second and last stages of its cultivation drainage is 
as necessary as irrigation. It is a prey to birds by millions in its sow- 
ing and in its ripening, at seed time and at harvest, to enemies of the 
air and enemies in the water. 

The soſtness of the land and the numerous embankments that are 
requisite to hold the water to a uniform depth greatly interfere with 
and in many cases absolutely prevent, the use of reaping-machines, and 
compel the use of the old-time sickle. Without taking into consider- 
ation the t expense, such as I have shown unavoidably attends the 
cultivation of this plant, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], 
in comparing the amount of product of an acre of wheat and an acre of 
rice, infers that there is a profit in the business of rice growing which 
the actual circumstances of the case do not warrant. That his con- 
clusions are based on data insufficient, partial, and erroneous, I shall 
proceed to show. Considering one item at a time, I must dissent from 
his statement that— À 

From these figures it will be seen that when the rice is cleaned the net value 
to the planter is $1.10 per bushel. 

In Louisiana the producer sells his rice to the miller as wheat is sold 
in other sections. The millers, on account of the large number of the 
mills and the competition among them at present, pay a full price for 
what they buy, although there have been times when they have com- 
bined in the past, and these times may and ‘doubtless will occur in the 
future. The price in the New Orleans market, according to papers 
of a late date, is from $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel, or an average of $3 
per barrel“ rough or paddy, weighing 162 pounds. A barrel of this 
is equal to 3.6 bushels of 45 pounds each, the standard in Carolina 
and Georgia; hence the gentleman’s figures are incorrect to start. on. 
Instead of being worth now $1.10 per bushel to the farmer it is worth 
to-day an average of 83} cents, and that not on the plantation or farm, 
but sacked and freight paid and delivered at the New Orleans market. 

In a comparison of the amount produced on one acre of the two ce- 
reals a very essential item, so far as the comparative profit is consid- 
ered, is 


THE COMPARATIVE COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE TWO CROPS, 


I am entirely within bounds when I say that the average cost of cul- 
tivation, including a fair percentage on the original outlay, is from two 
to three times as much in the case of rice as in the case of wheat, and 
one man can cultivate and harvest from two to three times as many 
acres of wheat as he can of rice. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman pardon me to submit a ques- 
tion which I wish to ask for information? How much does it cost to 
raise rice ir the South? 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
done—— 

Mr. WARNER. I supposed so. 

Mr. WILKINSON. If the gentleman will not interrupt me I will 
endeavor to answer his question. That depends, as I was going on tẹ 


That depends very much on what has to be 
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say, very largely on what has to be done in the way of preparing the 
land for the crop, in building embankments, digging, flooding, and 
draining ditches, putting in dams, flumes, and flood-gates. But I sup- 
pose the gentleman does not desire an estimate based on these expen- 
sive preliminary preparations, but on a field that has been already pre- 
pared and has been in process of cultivation for a series of years. 

Mr. WARNER. I desire to know the average cost per acre or per 
bushel of raising rice. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will leave out the original cost of preparing 
the Jand for rice before a furrow is run, which in some portions of the 
South would be fully tenfold greater than the ordinary cost of pre- 
paring the fields for the plowing for wheat. 

From some experience in the cultivation of rice for a number of years, 
and up to within a comparatively short period, I estimate the average 
cost of cultivating and harvesting an acre of rice to be about as follows: 
Cost of all items, including seed rice, plowing, harrowing, irrigation, the 

repair of banks, dams, ditches, and flood-gates, ing, “water tend- 
ing,” gunpowder, „bird minding,” labor of all kinds, and all expenses 
up to but not including harvesting, per acre, about. .. . ... 
The harvesting, not including the threshing—that is, the cutting, binding, 
and shocking—estimating not exceeding one-sixth of the total area in 
Louisiana harvested to be cut by the reaper and five-sixths of the total 
by the sickle, say $3 per acre for one-sixth and $5.50 per acre for five- 
sixths, or average 
The hauling to the thresher, threshing, cost of sacks, and freight to New 
Orleans, ut 12 cents per bushel or 43 cents per barrel, at 10 barrels or 
FE Duphrels to the KOLO. . e 


Average cost per acre 


The average yield to the acre I estimate, in Louisiana, at about 10 
barrels ‘‘rough,’’ or 36 bushels; the cost per acre at about $26.38; the 
cost per bushel (45 pounds) of paddy or rough rice at about 73 cents. 
I trust that this may be a sufficiently explicit answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Missouri. The average yields in Carolina are 
estimated at 30 bushels to the acre, and in Japan, where the fields are 
highly fertilized and cultivated like gardens, at 40 bushels to the acre. 
These estimates of yield and cost will vary considerably according to 
the length of time the land has been in cultivation, as those lands that 
have been cultivated fora number of years become so set with water- 
grasses that the pulling up of them adds largely to the cost of cultiva- 
tion, besides reducing the yield. Those fields on which reaping ma- 
chines can be used can, of course, be harvested more cheaply than the 

others, but I think the figures I have given will be fair averages. The 
cost of irrigation also varies very largely. At times when the rivers do 
not rise above the surface of the lands to be flooded, or where, after 
having risen, they fall below the required level, as is often the case, 


THE WATER MUST BE PUMPED UP BY STEAM MACHINERY, 


Some of the steam-pumps used in Louisiana have a capacity of 500,000 
gallons per hour, and are run constantly at those times day and night 
for every hour of the twenty-four. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question for informa- 
tion? k 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. A 

Mr. KELLEY, Is it not true that upland rice is largely supplanting 
the rice produced by the methods just now described? 

Mr. WILKINSON. No, sir; it is not true, for this reason: While 
the upland rice is produced without the expense of irrigation, its yield 
is so much less that as a consequence comparatively little is raised. I 
do not think that there are figures to give the exact statistics of the pro- | 
duction, but it is quite a small amount and cuts an exceedingly small 
figure in the rice product of the country. There may be a trifling 
amount produced in Louisiana, but, although born and reared in the 
rice regions, I can not now recollect ever having seen a stalk of upland 
rice growing in that State. 

Mr. KELLEY. I learned in Florida in many rice-fields and on ex- 
amining the rice-bins on the farm at St. Cloud, that upland rice was 
gradually supplanting the old process of making it. I may have been 
misinformed, but that was the information I got. 

Mr. WILKINSON. In Florida, Mr. Chairman, there is little rice 

wn. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The chief and largest rice-producing States are 
Louisiana, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 

Mr, KELLEY. But—— 

Mr. WILKINSON. I can not, Mr. Chairman, yield any further 
time tointerruptions. In answer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY], I said that in Florida there was but little rice grown. 
The last census reports the total Florida rice product dt 1,294,677 
pounds, or only a little over 1 per cent. of the total product of the 
rice-producing States at that time. And while Florida may have in- 
creased her production since then, I doubt if much relative increase 
has taken place as compared with the total product. And even if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was correctly informed that a portion of 
this 1 per cent. was being changed from one system of cultivation 
to another system, it would have but a small bearing on the state- 
ment at issue that the cost of irrigation was a large element of cost in 
the production of rice. í 


$17.00 


Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Louisiana 

Mr. WILKINSON. I decline to yield any further. I will come 
directly to consider the source of some of the information which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HoPKINS] has depended on to support 
his arguments on this floor, I have been surprised, Mr, Chairman, 
find on what flimsy support have been principally based the arguments 
of the gentlemen who have advocated these amendments, and who have 
assailed these schedules and this industry, not only to-day, but months 
ago in this House. Their conclusions do not seem to have been based 
upon the views or the testimony of men familiar with this culture, but 
far the greater portion of the figures that have been given and the 
statements that have been made have been taken from a letter largely- 
circulated among members of this House, and signed by John L. Many, 
rice broker. ‘This furnisher of alleged statistics has evidently provided 
most of the ammunition for the attacks that have been made against 
this schedule. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKrys] had evi- 
dently loaded up, in part at any rate, from that magazine when he 
said: ; 7 

Now, in view of the fact that rice can be cultivated at a profit when the cleaned 
rice brings 3 cents a pound, the net profit at 60 bushels per acre would be $36 an 


acre. That is the net profit as given by parties who are familiar with the cul- 
tivation of rice. 


And who are the parties who have given this information? Who 
besides Mr. John L. Many, rice broker, have furnished such statements 
as these, or statements like these in any respect? Name one witness 
that is familiar with the subject; furnish one credible and capable au- 
thority to substantiate the unsupported assertions of this individual. 

Other gentlemen have made use of the allegations made in the letter 
that I have referred to. As early as April 30 last the letter was quoted 
entire (see e 4647, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), without giving the 
authorship, by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENORI, who speaks 
of him as— 

One of the most prominent rice-dealers of the peace a gentleman who 
would be at once known and recognized were I to pub! his name, 


I do not know what his prominence is, but I recognize the mislead- 
ing statements that he wrote down in almost every speech against the 
schedules now under discussion. It is difficult to find the proper lan- 
guage with which to denounce those who utter reckless and unfounded 
statements as to facts on subjects with which they pretend to be familiar. 
They who do this are guilty of the attempt to poison the wells and 
springs of public information, Although falsifiers of fact, their state- 
ments come arrayed in the semblance of accuracy and truth, and are 
scattered broadcast in this House, and, alas! but too often are seized 
upon and made use of by members who do notstop to inquire fully into 
the veracity or capacity of knowing of such informants. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to denounce as untrue, and made through 
ignorance or malice, and perhaps both, the following statements made 
by this would-be guide of American legislators, who claims such famil- 
iarity with an industry in distant States: 

First. That 60 bushels of rice to the acre is an average yield. 

Second. That 80 bushels to the acre is a not unusual yield. 

Third, That since the war, when there haye been sudden enlargements of 
the crop, while there has been some complaint about prices in the Atlantic 
Coast States, there was none heard in Louisiana, where the Jarger amount of 
the crop is now produced.” 

Fourth. That he “was assured by residents, who were planters as well as 
capitalists, that rice could be PEO MADI raised and sold, cleaned, at 3 cents per 
pound, and pay fair intermediary charges—i, e., to commission merchant and 


miller,” 
Fith. That Louisiana rice can be raised as cheaply as any other cereal. 


I challenge the gentleman from Illinois or the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to produce any competent witness or any fact to prove that such 
average yields as their informant alleges are true. 

They can find not a single reliable witness to show that there have 
been no complaints of low prices in Louisiana during the period of 
greatest production. They can not furnish one jot of testimony to 
bear ont the asserlion that rice can be raised, milled, and put on the 
market profitably at 3 cents per pound; and finally, they can not, any 
one of them, prove, by any living man familiar with the business, who 
has any pretensions to veracity, that a crop demanding the extensive 
aud costly preparations, the arrangements for both irrigation and drain- 
age, the almost constant supply and control over water—furnished often 
by costly steam machinery—in which there is the difficulty, and in 
most places the impossibility of using reaping machines, on account of 
the softness of the land and the number and closeness of the banksand 
ditches—none of these gentlemen, I say, can produce a single trust- 
worthy witness, that knows whereof he speaks, to show that a crop with 
such costly requirements as I have named can be produced in Louisiana, 
or in America, as cheaply as any other cereal ! 

Sir, this last assertion relating to the cheapness with which rice could 
be raised as compared with other cereals is made regardless of the fact 
that rice culture in all the countries in which it is grown requires such 
care and such labor as is required by none of the other cereals. In 
Japan, where nearly five times as much rice is raised as wheat (180,- 
000,000 bushels rice, 38,000,000 bushels wheat), why is it that the 
price of rice has been reported as nearly tyice as high per pound as the 
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price of wheat? (See Consular Reports on Labor in Foreign Countries, 
1884, volume 3, page 339.) 

This increased cost as compared with other cereals, not only in 
America, but in the East, is due chiefly to the labor that it requires. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in the work which I have already quoted from, 
says, speaking of Ceylon— 

The system of rice cultivation is exceedingly laborious. 


Consul Jones, in his report of April 26, 1888, from Chinkiang, China, 
Says: 
The cultivation of rice from beginning to end is accompanied with great labor. 


Consul Webb, ina report from the Philippine Islands, dated Manila, 
May 15, 1888, says: 

The most potent reason probably for this state of affairs— 
referring to large importations of rice— 


is the fact that it requires more labor and care to raise and harvest a crop of 
rice than are necessary for any other food product, 


I can not but be surprised, Mr. Chairman, that the author of such 
statements as have been paraded on this floor should have found mem- 
bers so ready to accord full credence to assertions so utterly unsubstan- 
tiated and so at variance with facts as his have been, 

Gentlemen have spoken of the large ad valorem tariff on certain por- 
tions of the rice schedules under existing law, singling ont only certain 
items that suited their argument best. It would be well to remember 
that the average rate of the entire rice sehedules under the existing law 
was about 62 per cent., and the present bill proposes. to lower the rate 
on every single item of the list. It were well to recollect that the 
‘Ways and Means Committee in framing this bill have not started anew 
to make a tariff law. Their duty has been not to ruthlessly destroy, 
regardless of existing conditions in our industrial system. ‘They have 
been charged with sectionalism in not making greater reductions in 
these schedules, but yet they have reduced decidedly the tariff on rice, 
placed there by Republican Congresses, and 
HAVE NOT TOUCHED OR LOWERED ONE WHIT THE DUTY ON POTATOES, OR THAT 

2 ON WHEAT, on BARLEY, ’ 
or other cereals grown mostly at the North. The duty on wheat, some 
gentlemen may say, is a nominal one, and has no practical effect, yet 
I noticed some time ago that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] was unwilling when interrogated on that point to have it re- 
moved or reduced. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to touch on another point— 


THE DESCRIPTION OF UNCLEANED RICE— 


about which so much discussion has arisen. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] says that 

For more than forty years the schedule of rice has been found to work well 
in this country. The decisions of the Treasury Department have been uniform. 
But since this bill was first reported to the House several cargoes of rice were 
stopped at the port of Savannah and other Southern ports, and this question 
was raised; and in view of that this question having been raised by the 
Southern rice-planters, the interpolation was made in the bill and an entirely 
new classification was presented, such as we now find presented for our adop- 
tion here. 


I have watched these tariff proceedings quite closely. Ihavealso tried 
to keep posted as far as wasin my power concerning the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee on these schedules; but I now have heard for the 
first time this new chargemade. No interpolation, such as is charged, 
was madein this bill afteritleft the room of the Waysand Means Commit- 
tee and was presented to the House. To verify this statement I refer 
to the language of the bill itself reported by Mr. Mitts from the Ways 
and Means Committee on April 2 last. The only change that I have 
heard of being made in this bill after itleft the committee was a change 
in the rice-flour and rice-meal rate, restoring the old language and low- 
ering the duty from 20 to 15 per cent. As to the alleged interpolation 
about uncleaned rice, the gentleman can find that the bill as first pre- 
sented to the House contains the exact language which is now under 
dispute. ‘The bill was presented to the House by the committee un- 
changed in that particular in one letter or one word, as the bill itself 
will show, and has remained so since. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Maynard, recommended 
a more explicit definition of the different grades of rice, in view of the 
many questions which have heretofore arisen between importers and 
officers of the customs on that subject. 

But the gentleman from Illinois says that the present schedules have 
been found to work well for forty years, and yet he could have found 
if he had taken the trouble that disputes have risen almost without 
number on these very schedules. This matter has been a source ofend- 
less trouble, vexation, and cost to the Treasury Department in the very 
particular which this bill proposes to remedy in the future. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois says the decisions of the Treasury Department 
have been uniform when they have been directly opposite before and 
after1877. He intimates that this question was first raised on account 
of the arrival of certain cargoes at Savannah and elsewhere since this 


bill was reported to the House, when, in point of fact, it 


WAS RAISED AT THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO MORE THAN TWENTY-THREE 
YEARS AGO, 


when the Treasury Department decided ‘‘that Patna rice, of which the 
hull and inner cuticle had been removed, was subject to classification 
as cleaned rice.“ This decision was practically reiterated by the De- 
partment again and again, until the importers obtained in the lower 
courts a decision in their favor by means of testimony of interested 
witnesses, and when the officers who were charged with looking after 
the interests of the Government failed to take the matter-up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘There are at this time exactly contrary rulings by different apprais- 
ers as to what constitutes uncleaned rice at the different ports on and 
near our seaboard. It is to settle these clashing views, it is to stop in 
great measure these unending disputes that this grade of rice which 
has been the source of so much controversy has been accurately defined 
in this bill. 

The division of rice into three general classes is a natural and a rea 
sonable one: < ; 

First. Paddy or rough“ rice is the grain from the thresher with 
its hard outer husk or hull, consisting largely of silica, not removed. 

Second. Uncleaned rice is that which has had this outer husk re- 
moved, but on which a close-adhering inner skin, like that which sur- 
rounds a grain of wheat or barley, still remains. 

Third. Cleaned rice has this inner skin removed also, and is then in 
proper shape for food. It is ordinarily polished besides, as a picture 
is varnished after it is painted, but the polishing process, while giving 
it a pleasing appearance, is not essential to its use as food. 

The milling of rice consists of several processes to which I will briefly 
refer, appending as a matter of interestin this connection the reports of 
Consul Waller and others concerning the milling of rice in Europe. 
The removal of the outer hull or husk is the first process after certain 
screenings, etc., have been undergone. This hulling process is done by 
millstones set close enough only to take off the outer hull without 
breaking the grain itself. 

The next and most difficult and expensive process is the removal of 
the inner skin or cuticle which adheres to the grain with great tenac- 
ity. This is done by friction, ordinarily in pounders or mortars. A 
by-product of this process (being fine particles of the inner cuticle and 
also of the graimitself) is known as rice flour or bran, and is used for 
cattle food, and the finer particles by manufacturers of face powder. 
After this process of pounding and after the bran or flour is separated’ 
from it, it is cleaned, so far as suitability for food is concerned. With- 
out going into the details of fanning, screening, etc., one of the last 
processes, and among the quickest and the least costly, is the process of 
polishing. This is done by brushing the rice with cylinders covered 
with sheepskins with the wool on. This last and inexpensive process 
gives the rice the pearly and polished appearance which makes its fin- 
ished product the most beautiful of all the cereals. The rice on which 
this last process has been omitted is virtually ‘‘ cleaned ” if ‘‘unpol- 
ished,” and the widest limit a controversy as to its actual condition 
could possibly justly take would be whether it was entirely cleaned 
or only nine-tenths cleaned. 

Those claiming that in this condition it is not ten-tenths cleaned, but 
admitting that itis nine-tenths cleaned, set up the unreasonable de- 
mand that it should be classed when imported in this condition as un- 
cleaned,” and these unreasonable demands the classification in this bill 
does not attempt to satisfy. It seeks to preserve the classifications 
which have been thought to be justand reasonable by repeated unbiased 
constructions of the law by the Treasury Department for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri, prompted I believe by 
the erroneous information that has been furnished on this question, 
proposes to go much further in the reductions in these schedules than 
the Ways and Means Committee have done, but the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has been more ultrastill in his proposition. 
He proposes to cut the tariff on cleaned rice down from 2} cents to 
one-half of 1 cent per pound, and on ‘‘uncleaned”’ from 14 to one- 
quarter of 1 cent per pound. Where is his consistency? He has de- 
claimed day after day about 
THE CAUSE OF AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, AND NOW AT 

TO STRIKE A BLOW AT BOTH, 

The laborers in the rice fields of Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana are 
a long way from Pennsylvania, it is true, but whatever benefits the 
levying of a tariff brings should be received as well by them as by the 
laborers in mill and mine in the gentleman’s own State. Pennsylvania 
is a great State, but can the gentleman not look beyond its borders? 

There are certain regions in Lower Louisiana where rice is almost the 
exclusive support of the people. In these regions the farms are usually 
small, many of the fields being not over fifteen acres in area. ‘These 
regions are the homes of a people with an industry and an energy 
which go to show that enervating lives are not necessarily bred by 
Southern climes. In most cases in this region this crop is the farmer’s 
all. Upon its success depends the support of wife and children, the, 
comfort and happiness of fireside and of home; with its failure come 
want and distress and debt to overhang the coming years, There we 
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watch the rise or fall of the Mississippi much as the Egyptians watched 
the Nile of old. The vieissitudes of weather, the east wind which 
brings in the destructive tides from off the Gulf, or the north wind which 
sends them back, the harvest time of sunshine or of rain after all the 
months of toil, are viewed with solicitude as bearers of happiness or 
misfortune. ; 

When I go through the West and see the farmer riding his improved 
plows, his cultivator, or his reaping machine, from seed-time until har- 
vest, which American ingenuity has devised to alleviate so much of the 
toil of farm life, I think of the scenes in the rice fields of Lower Lonis- 
iana, where no such realization of farming-made-easy has yet been at- 
tained except in very partial degree. As a contrast, lam reminded how 
often I have seen the rice farmers and rice laborers—and not only seen, 

but been with them—over knee-deep in mud and water, pulling out 
the water-grasses until the hands were cut and sore; how often upon 
the harvest field, with mud beneath and the fierce blaze of an August 
sun overhead, seen the cutting, binding, and shocking or stacking go 
on as if no such thing as heat or fatigue could slacken their labor or 
arrest their indomitable energy. 

And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania and other gentlemen upon 
this floor advocate an amendment which if adopted would remove the 
scenes of this industry in great part from American fields to India and 
Siam, to Java and Japan. They would turn over the growing of this 
food supply tò the East Indian, the Japanese, and others of their kind 
would take the employments away from our own people, from white 
and colored both, and give work and bread to them instead. 


THE WAGES OF THE LABORERS IN THE RICE FIELDS OF THE EAST 


in some localities are as low as 5 cents per day, and vary from that to 
an extreme of 20 cents per day, according to late authorities. Our 
lands are as good as any in the world for rice production. The rice 
fields near the Atlantic coast are as well adapted to that cultivation as 
those near the Indian Ocean or those of the islands around the Yellow 
Sea. The delta of the Mississippi is as fertile as those of the Ganges and 
the Irrawaddy, but our farmers and our laborers can not compete in the 
open market with labor such as theirs. The enormous labor cost of 
this crop I have alluded to at length already. a 


MORE THAN TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST OF THIS CROP IS LABOR. 


The tariff rate that this bill proposes does not more than span the 
diference between the labor that produces it here and that which pro- 
duces it abroad. In the case of wheat, agricultural machinery and 
cheapened processes for harvesting go to span that gap, but in the case 
of rice, with the great amount of labor which is required, a tariff at 
least as great as that which is now proposed is required to bridge the 
difference over. This difference in labor cost both parties are positively 
pledged to maintain. The Democratic platform said in 1834 and re- 
iterated in 1888: : 

The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without de- 
priving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor 
and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any in- 
creased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher rate 
of wages Sarsia in this country. 

The Republican platform of 1884 pledged itself to correct the ine- 
qalities of the tariff— 
by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer without injuring the laborer or 
the great productive interests of the country. 

Do members of that party claim that the platform of 1883 relieves 
them from that pledge? 

If political platforms are not made to be utterly ignored, then how 
can members of this House introduce and support these amendments ? 


When gentlemen on the other side take this position what has be- 
come of the greatest argument of the protectionist which they seem at 
will to stand by or ignore as suits them best? 

WHAT IAS BECOME OF THAT CHEAPENING PROCESS 


which home production brings to the consumer? Is rice to be made an 
exception to the rule? Look at the prices and the home production 
since the war; see how the price has gone down as the home produc- 
tion has gone up in all these years, and then answer, if you can, why 
you place rice outside the law. . 

There was a time when the rice industry was practically wiped out 
of existence. - 

About twenty-five years ago the races of the Orient had the rice mar- 
kets of thiscountry (except a small area) all to themselves. The home 
production was practically cut off by war, and virtually none of it found 
its way to the great Northern markets. Money went over across the 
Pacific in millions of dollars, and the plains of India and Siam and the 
level terraces of Japanese hillsides had demands for their products such 
as has never been known here before or since. The farmers and labor- 
ers of the East and the importers of Europe 


HAD A MONOPOLY OF OUR MARKETS, 


With the Southern crop entirely shut off, consumers paid far more 
for rice than they do now, and prices in this country rose to a higher 
point than at any time in our history. 

There is a law apart from the ordinary tenets of protection or of rev- 
enue reform which will stand whatever theories of taxation may pre- 
vail in the end. It is a law cherished in the hearts and demanded by 
the welfare of our laboring men and the great masses of our people—a 
law written in part only, but one which politicians and statesmen may 
not care to disregard. This law demands that our institutions shall 
not be overthrown, our enlightenment shall not be clouded, our civil- 
ization shall not be contaminated by the influx of hordes of the Asiatic 
races, And yet of 
WHAT AVAIL TO OUR LABORING CLASSES ARE LAWS TO KEEP THE CHINESE OUT 

AND LET IN, PRACTICALLY UNHINDERED, AS SOME OF YOU PROPOSE, THE 

PRODUCTS OF LABOR CHEAP AS THEIES? 

They are alien to usin their wants, alien in their habits, and our 
people like them best when a great ocean flows between. They can 
live in comfort when our own people would well-nigh starve, and they 
can produce in plenty at rates with which our people can not compete. 

We can not raise the requirements of living, the rates of pay of the 
Asiatic races to the standards which prevail in our land; but God 
forbid that we should attempt to drag our standards of living and of 
wages down to theirs, or that we should take away the employment 
and the livelihood from any of our people tosend abroad tothem! We 
need all our employments. We need all our industries; and the day 
we remand any of them to the East Indian, the Japanese, or the China- 
man will be a day when the folly of such an action will only be less 
than the crime! Onur granaries should all be here, not across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the fields to fill them from should be tilled and sown 
and harvested by ourown people. 

I append to my remarks some statistical tables and extracts from 
consular reports relating to the cultivation and mi of rice. Some 
of these reports have not yet been published and I am indebted for orig- 
inal copies of them to the courtesy of Mr. Worthington C. Ford, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of State. 

APPENDIX. 


The following statistical tables were taken from a report by a committee from 
e Rice iation of Savannah, Ga.: 


Table showing domestic production, importation, exportation, and consumplian of rice, commencing with 1865-66. 


Domestic Domestic 1 A 
Domestic 25 * | Foreign rice | Foreign rice Foreign rice] Total con- 
production | ee 8 imported exported, | consumed. | sumption, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
11, 592, 600 639, 080 10, 953, 520 60, 407, 756 „908. 996 52,408, 760 63, 362, 280 
12, 206, 729 2;212, 901 9,993,819 | 75.514.064 656, 060 £58, 76, 851, 823 
14, 602, 600 1, 394. 007 13, 208,593 44, 782, 223 4, 676, 082 40, 106, 141 53,314, 
26, 790, 200 3, 074, 043 23,716, 157 59, 140, 707 11, 908, 53 47.231, 754 70. 947, 911 
53, 937, 000 2, 232, 833 51. 701. 167 53, 065, 194 863, 196, 530 900, 697 
47, 348, 000 2,133,014 45, 214, 985 43, 123, 939 15, 212, 833. 27, 911, 106 73, 126, 092 
39, 625, 990 445,542 39, 180, 148 61, 655, 820 10, 212, 920 4.442. 900 93. 623, 045 
52, G4, 490 403, 835 52, 230,555 74, GA2, 631 12,251, 959 62, 390, 672 114, 621, 237 
62, 900, 380 276, 637 62, 623, 743 $3, 755, 225 20, 202, 774 552,451 126, 176, 194 
68, 241, 400 558, 922 67, 682,478 73.257, 716 25, 810, 877 47, 416, 839 115, 099, 317 
72, 360, 800 277, 357 72,083, 4 50.414.744 12, 352, 330 47,062,414 119, 145, 857 
81,391, 800 439, 991 80, 951, 809 71,561, 852 16,610,614 „351, 135, 908, 017 
77,240, 400 1, 306, 982 75, 933, 418 64, 013, 064 14, 483, 45 49,529, 419 125, 462, 837 
84, 739, 200 631, 105 84, 108, 095 47, 489, 878 9, 656, 593 88. 121, 941, 380 
86, 996, 800 178, 534 86, 818, 57, 364, 848 8. 793, 295 48, 571, 453 135, 389, 719 
137, 766, 000 150,451 | 117, 615,549 68, 739, 409 10, 819, 867 57, 919, 542 175, 535, 601 
95,512, 800 143, 289 95, 069, 311 79, 412, S41 6, 855, 056 72, 557, 785 167, 727, 296 
107, 171, 125 186,140 | 106,984, 985 96, 673, 080 2, 312, 068 94, 361,012 201, 345, 997 
107, 085, 630 163,519 | 106,923,111 | 106, 8K. 523 10, 146, 154 96, 484, 369 407, 
108, 128, 760 168,827 | 107,959, 833 81, 077, 410 8, 630, 960 72. 446, 550 180, 406, 383 
151, 102,920 256,311 | 150, 848,609 97,562,353 6, 591,090 91, 391, 263 239, 
155, 707, 060 644,384 | 155, 063. 478 93, 950, 357 4, 858, 769 89, 111. 590 244,175, 060 


Lowest and highest prices of rice per 100 poundsineach year in the New York market 
from 1825 to 1886, inclusive. 


From the American Almanac for 1888.] 


| Lowest. | Highest. Year. | Lowest. | Highest. 
82. 00 84. 00 $3.62 $4. 87 
2.00 3. 87 3.25 5.37 
2.50 4.00 2. 75 3.75 
2.50 4.00 | 3.00 4.50 
2.50 3.75 J 3. 00 4.62 
2.00 3.50 3. 00 7.25 
2.50 4.00 6.62 7.75 
2.75 4.25 | 3.75 8.50 
2.75 3.75 7.00 15.50 
22 3.62 9.75 14. 00 
2.75 4.50 11.50 15.25 
3.00 4.25 8. 50 12. 50 
8.12 5. 00 8.25 11.25 
3.25 5.37 7.25 10, 00 
3.00 5. 00 5.50 9.50 
2.75 4.00 | 6.75 9. 75 
2. 87 4.12 7.50 9.50 
2.00 3.3L 7.00 9. 50 
1.87 3. 00 6.75 10. 00 
2.25 3.62 6.50 8.50 
2.62 4.75 5.00 7.50 
2.87 4.50 5.00 7.00 
8.25 13.75 5.50 8.00 
7.75 13.00 5.50 7.25 
2.25 3.50 5.50 8.00 
2.25 3.37 5.00 7.75 
2.75 3.12 5.25 8.50 
2.75 5.00 4.00 7.25 
3.37 4.50 4.50 6.50 
4.12 4.62 3.25 5.38 
2.50 5.87 3.00 5.00 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF CONSUL-GENERAL BONHAM, RELATING TO RICE IN 
INDIA, 

While exact statistics of the production and consumption of rice in British In- 
dia are not available, yet enough is known to warrant me in saying that the 
zeuy prens When we take into consideration the fact that rice is 

cle of food with the native population of British India (esti- 

000,000), and that each adult will consume during the year about 

of rice, and that the entire population wiil use on the average prob- 

ably from 200 to 250 pounds each, an approximate idea may be formed of the 

vast quantities of that staple food ce which are consumed by these people, 

in fact, “rice and curry,” as you are probably aware, is a standard dish in this 
country with the European population algo. 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, 


Rice is cultivated entirely, as far as Iam able to learn, by the native farmers 
or “ryots,” as they are called here. = 

Thezemindar or landlord is often an extensive land holder, but the tillerof the 
soil is, as a rule, the tenant of a small ase of ground only, He plows his land 
at least twice (or scratches over it) with a very rude and small East Indian plow, 
which has but one handle, and costs about $1, and is constructed somewhat 
like the old fashioned “ bull-tongue” plow of early times in the United States. 

Two crops of rice are raised during the year, but on the same ground. 

The “ans,” or early rice as it is called, is sown in the latter part of April and 
in the month of May, the time of sowing being controlied to some extent by the 
rainfall. crop ripens and is harvested in the latter part of the following 
August and the first of September. 

But the principal rice crop ae one that is sown during the rainy season in 
August and September and ripens in the following December and January, 
The 7 season proper in this part of India usually extends from about the 
middle of June until the middle of October. 

The ter portion of the rice crop in this country is pulled up and trans- 

lanted (on other ground) by hand when the plant has grown to the height of 

or 15 inches. 

This occurs during the rainy season, and the stalks are set out in small bunches 
6 or 8 inches apart. 4 

The rice cultivator depends principally upon the natural rainfall, and a drought 
Gs usually followed by a failure of crops and often a famine amongst these poor 
and improvident people. 

* a * = = * 
EXPORTS. 


Besides the vast quantities of rice required for home consumption in India 
as I have already indicated, it is also an important article of export, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: 

For the year ended March 31,1887 (the latest reported),exports were as fal- 
lows: Rice in the husk (paddy), 418,772 cwt; value, 720,117 rupees. Hulled rice, 
26,460,500 owt. ; value, 87,645,089 rupees. 


The above exports are credited as follows: 


1, 564, 053 
18, 215, 871 
8, 108, 021 
1,119, 230 

128, 316 
4,370, 150 
1, 222, 757 

89,230 
Hal “A 3 63,597 

I notice that a few trial consignments of East Indian rice have been sent to 
the United Stàtes during the past quarter. The Government of India levies an 
export aay on rice (hulled and unhulled) of 3 annas—a fraction over 6 cents— 
per maund, 
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> B. F. BONHAM, Consul-Gencral, 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Calcutta, April 23, 1888, 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RICE IN CHINA, 
[Report of Consul Jones.] 

Rice is the chief product of the soil of China, as it is also the chief article of 

food of the people. > 


The two varieties of the rice plant known as the “upland”? and the low- 
land“ are both cultivated in this district, but the great bulk of the production 
is the “lowland” rice. 

The tribute sent to Peking for the imperial use is for the most of the 
“upland” ita! This is grown on high, dry und requiring little or no 
irrigation. The labor of producing upland rice is less than half, probably a 
third, of that required for the lowland. The soil is prepared by the plow after 
having been thoroughly manured. The seeds are sown in March and the soil 
is dug up between the drills from time to time to keep it loose and free from 
weeds. During the growthof the plant liquid fertilizers nre applied to the roots 
three or four times. It is harvested in September. Soil which will produce 
wheat and barley will grow the upland rice. A good yield is about 30 bushels 
to the acre. The weight of a bushel of this rice, hulled and cleaned, is about 
60 pounds, As the upland rice is nearly all sent asa tribute it does not come 
on the market and J can give no quotations as to its price. 

LOW-LAND RICE. 

The low-land rice requires an abundance of water in its cultivation and is 
grown in the plains and valleys, 

The Chinese are rather gardeners than farmers; the farm lands being small 
in size, rarely more than 2 or 3 acres in extent, 

Their agricultural implements are few and simple, of the rudest and most 
5 pattern, the same they have used for centuries, without improvement. 

he farmer makes up, by hard labor and constant manuring, for any lack of 
knowledge and the 8 of poor implements. 

They use the hoe more than any other implement. It has a broad wooden 
blade, with an iron edge and a long, stout handle. It is used to dig as well as 
to break the sod by a blow. Its weight makes it effective. 

The plow is eof wood, g ed with iron, which makes a furrow 5 or 6 
inches deep and aboutas broad, Itisdrawn bya buffalo, which is attached 
by a rude gearing and guided by a line through his nostril. 2 

The harrow is a heavy stick, furnished at one end witha single row of wooden 
teeth set in a sort of frame-work of bamboo. 

Cradles, scythes, and implements generally in use in America are unknown 


to the Chinese. They have no modern or labor-saving machinery for cleaning, 
hulling, or thrashing rice. 
The tields, or, more correctly ing, the plats of und devoted to the 


cultivation of rice are separated by raised pathways, which serve the purpose 
ofa fence, path, and water way. 

Preparations for sowing therice begin early in March, The ground is broken 
by the hoe or the plow, when the water is turned on to the depth of 2 or 3 
inches, A few days after it is harrowed and made level, all lumps of earth 
being carefully broken. Then it is ready for planting. 

Several weeks previous to this, however, a small patch of ground is broken 
up and flooded, when the seed rice, which has been soaked in water fora short 
time, is thickly sown on it. In a month this has ea agi root and stock 
and is ready for transplanting. The farmer then takes growing rice, wad- 
ing inthe mud for this purpose, divides it carefully into small bunches, tied 
with a piece of rice straw, and transplants itin the ground prepared for it, a 
few spears together in rows a few inches apart. The women of the farm do 
much of this work, The platsare constantly supplied with water for about two 
months, when they are drained off and allowed to dry. In September the rice 
is ripe and ready to be gathered, which is done by hand, with an implement 
something like an old-fashioned reaping-hook or bill-hook. 

The cultivation of rice from beginning to end isaccom 1ed with great labor, 
The yield per acre is about 500 pounds from 75 pounds rice sown, gross—that is, 
unhusked rice, about 25 bushels, 

Forthrashing the rice they have what are called thrashing-floors, a level space 
smoothed over, with a layer of mixed lime and sand, with cement added, and 
well pounded. The surface of this floor is a little inclined, and bas a raised 
curb around it, The thrashing is done by unshod oxen, or with flails. 

Husking rice is done by means of a stone roller revolving in a stone mortar. 
and has to be gone over five or six times. Five piculs of unhusked rice yield 
2 piculs of clean rice. About 5 piculs can be husked by one man per day. The 
husks are used for fuel. 3 

- i FERTILIZERS. ‘ 


Fertilizers, which are repeatedly u: in the early stages of the cultivation of 
rice, are made from night soil mixed with earth. Thousands of people are en- 
gaged in gathering the night soil from cities and towns and transporting it to 
the country. This is done, when at a distance, by donkeys, with a covered tub 
slung on each side, and generally by coolies, with buckets slung on each end of 
a pole, across the shoulder. The ppings of horses and cattle are carefully 


gathered also for this pur Bean-oil cake is also used as a fertilizer, The 
farmers provide large tanks as receptacles for this manure. 
IRRIGATION. 
To maintain a water supply for the rice fields the farmers usually club to- 
gether and make large to receive the rain for common use. It is then, 


when required, supplied to the fields by pails, sometimes by water-wheels, 
worked by treading with the fect. Where a natural streamlet exists it is util- 
ized by conducting it through ditches or bamboo pipes to the fields. The Chi- 
nese have no system of irrigation,as in Japan, where it is elaborate and com- 
plete, and has been established for centuries. 

The cost of the ground or lease per acre is from $7 to $10 per annum, The 
laborer in the rice field, for hocing, manuring, and n paid 20 cents 
perday. The consumption of rice per family of five persons is about 5 pounds 
pee car. The present price of rice is $3.00 per picul of 1,331 pounds. It 

ranged during the last ten years from $2.50 to $4.50 per picul, but does not 
vary much during the year. Three kinds of rice, exclusive of the upland, are 
grown in this consular district in the following proportions: 

Sienmi, ordinary eating rice, seven-tenths. 

Nomi, fermented and distilled into wine and spirits, one and one-half tenths, 

Wanmi, for cakes and soup, one and one-half tenths, same as ordinary rice. 

Rice is brought to this port mainly by water, by the river and through the 
canals. Powdered goara anaona) and water are frequently mixed with it 
by the dealers to increase the weight. 

The freight from Chinkiang to Canton or Tientsin, the principal consuming 
markets, is about 12 cents per picul. 

It is usually packed in straw bags, containing 100 pounds. ¢ 

Rice pays an inland revenue tax, very variable, according to distance, direc- 
tion, etc., about 15 to 18 cents per picul. d 

I have no data as to the quantity or value of the total rice crop of the district, 

By imperial decree it is forbidden to export rice to foreign countries. 

Sugar is not cultivated in this district. 

A. C. JONES, Consul. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, Chinkiang, April 26, 1888. 
RICE CULTURE IN NINGPO, 
[Report of Consul Petters.] 

Rice is cultivated to a large extent. In the early part of April a small patch 
or bed of ground is pre by being richly fertilized and t . plowed 
to a depth of 6 inches, then raked or ‘owed, so as to leave the soil without 
lumps, y smooth, and well saturated. Rice seed is then sown thickly, 
after w. care is taken to coup tse soil covered with fully 5 inches of water 
until the young shoots appear. fifteen days the shoots are ready to trans- 
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plant, having in that time attained a height of some 7 or 8 inches. They are 
then transplanted to the fields which have been prepared. 

The preparing of a field for transplanting requires a great deal of care and 
labor. By the 15th to 25th of April, when the work commences, the fice-fields 
have a rank growth of wild clover. This is cut down with a crooked knife, 
something like our brier-hook, then the land is dampened by water from the 
canals (a wooden chain pump is placed in the canal and worked by an ox, thus 
throwing water rapidly into the fields) and the field well plowed; then the 
clover which has been cut is thickly scattered over the field and plowed under; 
then water is again pumped on the soil. 

Then the soil is perfectly prepared by a rake with iron teeth, some 10 feet 
wide, pulled by an ox, causing the soil to become so very soft that the man and 
ox have to walk knee-deep in mud. The harrowing finished leaves the land 
prepared for transplanting the rice from the seed 5 

coking shoots of the first crop are planted, set out 8 inches apart in rows 16inches 
apa 

Twenty days after the second crop is set out between the rows, water to the 
depth of 2 or inches above the soil is pumped from the canals until about a 
month before the ripening of the rice; the water fertilizes and keeps down the 
Ss of weeds. In four and five months’ time from the transplanting the rice 

as ripened, and is cut with a small straight knife with a handle at right-anglvs 
with the blade. A variety called the Lomi is set out about the Ist of June and 
ripens jate; about the middle of November from this samsha (wine) is made, 
also a cake much relished by the natives. 

Poppy is planted about the Ist March and taken off about Ist June, the field 
is then prepared and set out with rice. After the rice has been cut and gath- 
ered, it is then dried in the sun. As soon as well dried, it is thrashed out in a 
box, by beating it on the side of the box, the hinder or back part of the box 
being 2 feet higher than the front. The rice being beaten out is span thor- 
oughly dried in the sun and then run through large sieves (made of bamboo) 
worked by hand so as to clean it of small straws and dirt. The rice or paddy 
is now ready for sale or cleaning. It is not cleaned by small farmers; they 
may now and then attempt to clean a small portion for immediate use, but it 
does not pax. It is more profitable to sell the paddy and buy rice. 

Rice cleaning is a trade which persons learn and follow as a life business, and 
is attached to all nice hongs or shops, some of these giving employment to 
twenty hands, a few employing many more. Thehongs employ skillful pur- 
chasers, who go into the country and buy the paddy of the farmers, forwarding 
it to their hongs, All large rice dealers are more or less speculators, so grain 
corners sometimes occur. 

The cleaning of the paddy by small dealers is to pac the paddy in a large 
stone mortar, using a stone pestle to beat it clean. rger dealers have a cir- 
cular machine of stone, some 10 or 12 feet in diameter; on the extreme outer 
circle the stone is grooved or hollowed out so as to fit a stone wheel (which is 5 
feet in diameter and 6 inches thick) havinga rounded edge; the paddy is placed 

` in the groove and crushed or cleaned by the wheel running over it. This work 
is done by an ox, which patiently circles around, pulling on a lever attached to 
the circular stone crusher. A picul (133} pounds) of paddy will turn out about 
w Rounes of clean rice, the balance being the husk, tailings, dust, chaff, and 
roken rice. 
abe panay or rice, is generally sold by small farmers to the rice-dealers, who 
clean it, 

Hul!l—Used with mortar for plastering houses and fires for cooking. 

‘Tailings—Used to feed ducks, geese, ete. 

Dust and chaff—Used to feed pigs and poultry. 

Broken rice—Ground into flour and sold to confectioners. 

Prodaction—The yield per mow (one-third of an acre) in ordinary seasons is 
about 8 picula of paddy, or 1,065} pounds. 

Average consumption—A family of six, man, wife, and four children, would 
consume about 6 pounds of rice per diem, as it is their principal food, which at 
the present value of rice would cost 10 cents per diem. 

Cost of cultivation—This is hard to find out. In this immediate district the 
farms are sinall, owned by large land owners, rented to the smaller farmers on 
shares, the land-owner furnishing tools and fertilizers, the renter furnishing ox 
labor, etc. ; also gathers the entire crop and pays the land-owner one-half of the 
entire production for rent. Consequently the renter and his family work the 
land. There are no supply merchants, but a farmer can borrow money if he 
has stock. A middle-man is consulted; he arranges with the capitalist, who 
takes a pledge on the stock; the middle-man is witness and security; he is paid 
brokerage; the farmer pays the capitalist 2 per cent, per month for the money 
he procures, but very few borrow; they support themselves by sale of poultry, 
eggs, and vegetables. Day laborers for the farm can be procured for 10 cents a 
day—including their mea There is no expense for fences; the country lays 
open; stock is kept off, not permitted to interfere with growing crops. 

As an article of commerce—The amount of rice produced in this part of the 
province being insufficient to supply the consumption (as cotton is grown to a 
considerable extent), consequently a large quantity is imported from Chinki- 
ang in junks. Tribute, in lieu of rice, is paid in bullion. 

Freight—Throngh to Canton, by junks, 23 cents per bag of 200 pounds. 

Value.—The present value of rice is $3 per 200 pounds, this being the price for 
the 33 rice raised by the native farmers. The extra cleaned full grain, 
such as used by foreigners, is worth more, being imported from Canton, about 
5 cents per pound. There is but little fluctuation! in the price during the year, 
except a short crop, in that case the speculator makes his corner and advances 
the price from 25 to 50 per cent., according to the wants of the consumer. 

The money values, as given in this report, are based on the Mexican dollar, 


which is the currency here, 
THOS, F, PETTERS, Consul. 
Ustrep STATES CONSULATE, Ningpo, Ist May, 1888. 


[Extracts from a report on rice-culture and rice-cleaning machinery in Japan 

by Consul Jones, of Nagasaki.] 

* * * a * * * 

Rice is the chief product of the soil of Japan, as it is the chief article of food 

of the people. In the early days the treasury of the government consisted of 

granaries of rice, and in the absence of a monetary system rice was the stand- 

ard of value, All taxes were paid in this grain. Military and civil officers re- 

ceived hereditary incomes from the government in rice, Its cultivation was 
therefore of the first importance, 


IRRIGATION. 


As water was of prime necessity in its cultivation (rice being sown, trans- 
planted, and grown under water), the early rulers encouraged, by edicts and 
examples, the building of canals and water shices that irrigation might becar- 
ried on to the fullest extent. Mountain streams have been thus conducted to 
the lower grounds and distributed through canals and ditches over many miles 
of country. In very many places on low lands, at the base of mountains, vast 
reservoirs have been constructed and drawn from at the proper seasons as often 
as desired. Lakes above the sea level have been tapped and the water carried 
through paved conduits to the plains below. This work was done centuries 
ago by a succession of rulers, and has been maintained through all the years to 
the present time. 

The rice lands in the plains and valleys are divided into small plats and gar- 
dens, for, as I have observed, there ure no fields in the broad sense of fields, 
and are without fences, bounded only by water courses, fences being unneces- 
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sary from the absence of any ranging live-stock. The mountains are terraced 
into rice plats or gardens in like manner. 


CULTIVATION AND PRODUCTION OF RICE IN JAPAN. 


[Report of Consul Jernigan.] 

The Japanese rice farmer devotes great attention and care to the selection of 
good, sound seed. This is a consideration of primary importance, and no one 
is regarded by the Japanese as a skillful farmer who sows his land with inferior 
seed. 

HOW SEED ARE SELECTED. 


The experienced farmer is guided in selecting seed by his experience, but the 
young farmer must be governed by general principles until taught by practice, 
and the general principle is, to carefully watch the rice plant as it matures, and 
when the stock assumes a perfect green color the time has come to make the 
selection, At this stage close examination will show that some paris of the 
rice head or ear are of a very light yellow color, though other parts remain 
more of the color of the stalk, It is this latter that the Japanese farmer thinks 
better suited for seed and which he culls out. The seed should not be selected 
from plants grown on low, boggy land, nor on land of superior fertility. A me- 
dium grade of soil is preferable. Great care should also be exercised in curing 
the seed, and they should never be stored away in a damp place. To do so will 
impair their vitality and consequently lessen the yield. 

Another important consideration is to have’the seed in a proper condition 
when the season for sowing has come. The preparation for this is commenced 
about the middle of January, The seed intended for sowing are put in a bag 
which is sunk about one foot and a half in water. When possible the bag 
should always be placed in running water, which is always fresh, aud supposed 
to be more susceptible to climatic influences, Ifsunk too deep the seed would 
not be so sensibly affected by such influences, and consequently the sproutin; 
will be slow. To secure uniformity in rp fora the bag should not be too ful 
of seed, and it is advisable to put a bundle of straw-rope in the center of the bag 
in order to prevent the seed from lying too thick. It must not be understood 
that hags containing rice for sced should always be sunk on the sunniest side 
of a stream. 

Nature, when courted to extreme, is never so sure to confer as substantial re- 
wards as when our demands are conservative. Five or six days before the seed 
are to be sowed the bags should be taken out òf the water. It should remain 
in the same condition as when taken from the water for one night, to let the 
water pass off. On the second day the ropes around the bag should be loos- 
ened, the rice stirred well, and then bind the bags again with ropes, and sprin- 
kle water over it, On the third day the rice is dried in the sun for an hour or 
two, and water sprinkled over it again. This process is repeated until about 
ra or eight seed out of every ten begin to bud, and now it is ready for sow- 

ng. 

Another way the Japanese have of pre ing rice seed for sowing purposes is 
to bury the bags containing the seed in the ground, the end in view being sim- 
ilar and the agricultural principle being the same. Sandy soil is preferred and 
the hole should be about one foot anda half deep. The bags, when put into 
the hole, should be covered with earth about6 inches thick, If a sunny spotis 
selected for burying the bag the hole should be somewhat deeper, and vice versa 
if a shady spot. If the farmer has no sandy soil his best remedy is to dip the 
seed in water for a few hours, mix sand with them and so shape the hole that 
he can keep the soil light by the frequent use of water, 


PREPARING LAND FOR RICE SPROUTS. 


The i aera rice f rmer commences to prepare his ground about the latter 
partof March. He first marks out as much ashe intends to sow for rice sprouts, 
which should be in an open space, unshaded, and where the air circulates freely, 
and builds around it a small embankment to hold the water with which the land, 
later on, is to be flooded. If the soil is sticky he will turn it to the depth of 
about five inches with an instrument like an American spade, and, after the 
clods have dried in the sun for two or three days, break them with the back of 
the spade and apply the manure (described further on). Most of the farmers, 
for their hoidings are generally small, use the spade to break up” their soil. 
If the farmer, however, can afford it, he owns a pony or bullock which he 
hitches to a dagger-like plow and breaks up the soil. After the soil has been 

leveled and everything removed from it that could obstruct the growth of 
young sprouts the land is flooded with water from four to five inches in depth, 
and, at this stage, the farmer again hitches his bullock to an instrument like a 
harrow and plows through the water, mixing itand the soil until the latter be- 
comes as mortar, 

In this boggy state the soil is ready to receive the seed, and the farmer, walk- 
ing around on the little embankments or standing ankle-deep, scatters them on 
the surface of the water. 

It requires spe attention in order that the seed may not be sown too thick, 
for the roots of the sprouts should have room to prona before the sprout grows 
too high or else its vigor is weakened. The good judgment of the farmer will 
guide him here. 

The seed are sown about the middle of April and within sixteen days from 
this date the young sprouts will grow from 4 to 6 inches, according to the fer- 
tility of the soil. When about the height mentioned the sprouts are 
enough to take up and set out, The soil to receive them must also be in good 
condition, and the interval between the sowing of the seed and the growth of 
the sprouts the farmer utilizes in preparing it. The Japanese poronga 
“break up™ the soil and work it into as good condition as possible before plant- 
ing or sowing. This saves labor after the seed are up, and enables the plant 
to “grow right off.“ Their wonderful success in producing two or three dif- 
ferent crops pent after year on the same piece of ground is no doubt due to 
the habit of thoroughly preparing the soil in the beginning, which obtains so 
universally among them. 

_ The fields or patches of ground intended to receive the young rice sprouts are 
similar in appearance to the patches where they are grown. They all resemble 
Squares in an old-fashioned Southern garden, and the majority of them are not 
any larger. The little embankments are around these also, for water is neces- 
sary to the successful cultivation of rice, and the sprouts are set out while the 
fields or patches are covered with water 2 or 3 inches deep. 


MANURE AND HOW APPLIED. 


The manure mostly prized by the Japanese consist of human and animal de- 
posits. This is mixed with urine, or a little water when necessary, and applied 
while in a putrid and liquid state by dipping it from large wooden buckets and 
pouring it on the plants, When the water is removed from the soil where the 
seed for rice sprouts have been sown, a manure consisting of ashes from burnt 
straw, grass, husks, and bamboo leaves, as well as rich dirt mixed and by the 
aid ofa sieve spread as so much powder over the soil. 

Straw is often spread over the soil containing the seed to protect them from 
the ravages of birds. When this is done care should be taken to select straw in 
a decaying state, for, otherwise, the roots of the young plants would twine 
around it and make it difficult to remove. But the Japanese farmer is so skill- 
ful in the chemical analysis of manure that it requires an adept in the science 
of chemistry to follow him intelligently, and I must content myself by adher- 
ing to general principles while on this part of the subject. If his farm is near 
the sea, he uses seaweed and fish as manure, but, as stated, his main reliance, 
especially near cities, is night soil and urine, which, with the American farmer, 
nearly all runs to waste. About the farm-house everything of this kind is care- 
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fully preserved. In the cities the water-closets are unknown, and every night 
the vaults and urinals are emptied and the contents taken to the country many 
miles away. All this material is poured into vats placed in the fields to receive 
it and covered with straw awnings to keep off the hot sun and rain. 

There it lies for months till it has thoroughly fermented, when it is ready 
for use. It is then dripped out in buckets, carried to the growing crops and 
carefully sprinkled about the young plants. This process is re ed several 
times during the season. Sometimes piles of rice straw or chaff or old leaves 
are saturated with the mixture and left to rot, when this product is used as the 
American farmer sometimes puts stable manure under a hill of corn. It is this 
economy of material and the application of it in the way pointed out that has 
enabled the Japanese farmer to her as many as three profitable crops, year 
after year, from the same acre of land so fur back that the memory goes not to 
the contrary. 

IRRIGATION, 

The rainfall in Japan is very heavy, varying, according to locality, from 60 
to 100 inches annually. Along the ocean shores, on the alluvial plains, the 
average amount of precipitation is about 60 inches. At the foot of the mountain 
pene ess it is 70 to 75 inches, and on the great mountain sides it will reach 100 

nehes, 

Notwithstanding such a rainfall irrigation isan important feature in Japanese 
agriculture, and has been practiced with marked success for more than a thou- 
sand years, The Government records show the decrees of the Emperor Sujin, 
who reigned in the country before the Christian era, regulating irrigation, and 
his son and successor ordered the construction of eight hundred * 
canals in different parts ofthe empire, The traveler finds in all parts of Japan, 
especially the rice ricts, rrigating works, massive and costly in their 
character, and from a distance looking like double-track railways. 

In addition to such la: reservoirs for holding water the mountain streams 
are taken from their and in ditches, winding around the hills un- 
til they pour their contents on some narrow terrace or flood some rice-field in 
the plain. Bysuch means the supply of water to the farmer is equalized through 
the whole year, and the health of the irrigated districts for plants and people 
is also conserved. Some of the most iilustrious names in Japanese history are 
the names of mikados who won their way to the heartsof their subjects by in- 
stituting and perfecting elaborate plans for the amelioration and advancement 
of the agricultural classes, among which is the system of irrigation briefly de- 
scribed, and the necessity for which ıs more and more attested by subsequent 
experience. 

CULTIVATION. 

I reserved for this heading an account of how rice plants are set out and cul- 
tivated. As indicated, the sprouts or plants are set out while the goil is covered 
by water to the depth of 2 or 3 inches. This office is usually performed by 
women or young girls. When the soil is very good from three to five sprouts 
make a bunch, and about thirty-six bunches are set out to every tsubo (6 feet 
square). Ifthe soil is not so good then sprouts makea bunch and about sixty- 
four bunches are set out to the tsubo. The sprouts should not be set in the 
ground too deep, but shallow as ible to secure a firm hold. 

When set too deep the roots will sprout and interfere with the growth of the 
newcrop. Toascertain what space should exist between, dig one up in autumn 
after the rice has been cut and measure the roots, If they are as long as 6 
inches the space should be 12 inches, the idea being that the roots should not 
touch or interlace. 

The first working of the plant takes place about two weeks after it has been 
get out. This is done with an instrument called karyume (made like arake, has 
four iron teeth, each one-tenth inch thick, one-half inch wide, and 5inches long) 
by digging between the bunches, After the first working the soil appears roug 
or cloddy, and in this state it is allowed to remain about ten days when the un- 
even surface is leveled with the same instrument. It is thought better not to 
remove all the water but let it remain on the surface in small quantities so as 
to facilitate the leveling of the soil. The water also contains a manure which 
reaches the roots of the plant quick, and carries with it the influence of the 
temperature, which is very beneficial to the growth and strength of the plant. 
About thirteen daysafter the soil has been leveled the third working takes place. 
At this working it js usually found that small roots have grown on the top part 
of the 3 ese absorb the manure without protecting or benfiting 
the growth of the plant; they should be cut off. About the time of this third 
working a small egg may be found which produces the Seni-mushi, a smail in- 
sect destructive to the rice plant, Care should be taken to remove the eggs and 
they should be searched for diligently, or else the farmer sees his rice plants 
later on wither, although he is industrious in working and manuring them. 
The rice plant requires five different workings; this is the general rule in Ja- 
pan, but I suppose the condition of the soil has much to do in determining the 
number of workings necessary. 

When the ear of the rice shows a light yellow color it is important that the 
water be drawn off in order that the soil may dry. By thus drying the soil the 
best quality of rice can be produced. 

The rice plant is not, strictly speaking a water eee Mipan it is fond of the 
water, the application of which is necessary to aid nature and man, The time 
it requires water most is between the time of replanting, or resetting out, and its 
heading. The water during this time will be let on or drawn off acco g to 
the apparent needs of the plant, but it should never be suddenly drawn off, as 
the manure may flow out with it, nor should it be let on in too strong a vol- 
ume. 

HARVEST. 


About the last of Au and the first of September the rice farmer puts his 
reap-hook in order, yellow golden color of the ear or head of the rice plant 
will best tell him when to enter his field and cut down what, for the pastsevera! 
months, has been the object of his greatest care. I have not seen any mowing 
machines since I have been in Japan such as are used in the United States for 
cutting wheat and other cereals. The way in which the fields are divided off 
and the small area included within each division would render the use of such 
machines impracticable, though there are many level plains in Japan, wide and 
extended. o instrument used for cutting rice is a small crooked blade fast- 
D to a short wooden handle, and can easily be wielded by a man with one 

nd, A 3 
The rice, when first cut, if the weather looks favorable, is often spread on the 
nd andlefttodry. This is supposed to be the better plan; hut if the weather 
unfavorable it is tied into bundles as fast as cut and carried home to dry by 
hanging the bundles on a long pole supported by forks, which is sometimes 
done in the field where cut, 

The fruit is separated from the straw by a very simple process. The farmer 
will make an ordinary wooden bench and drive iron pins into one side of the 
wood forming the seat, then take a bundle of rice and draw it through the iron 
pins or teeth. The fruit is by such a process successfully separated and falls on 
a straw matting prepared to receive it. 

The fruit is separated from the hull by a process equally as simple as that em- 
ores in separating it from the straw. After being separated from the straw 
t e . — on a straw matting spread on the ground and beaten with a flail 
un 

Now it is necessary to free the fruit from all chaff. To do so the fruit is put 
into a basket and then pouredon a RE oe ete ESTON — e 
chafisblown offand the fruit falls on the cloth. It is then taken run sneer 
a machine similar to a hopper. But the most peculiar machine for cleaning 


is known as the Usu, a la wooden or stone mortar, the pestle boing fastened 
to the end of a beam, fixed on a pivot and put in motion by a man treading on 
one end ofthe beam. Sometimes the pestle is worked by means of water power, 
and there are some mills near this city for cleaning rice with twenty or thirty 
tles all moved at the same time by water power. Modern machinery is now 
ing introduced into Japan for the purpose of cleaning rice. There isa large 
mill in this city with such machinery. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 


A very interesting official repos of the principal articles of food in Japan has 
xen 71 published, and the following statistics and comparisons are com- 
piled from it: 

The principal articles of food in Japan are rice, wheat, barley, etc., and next 
to these come all other cereals and potatoes, Besides these, seaweed, frnit, and 
vegetablesareconsumed, Dividing these intosix divisions, namely, rice,wheat 
other cereals, sweet potatoes, potatoes, and other articles, the percentage of 
consumption will be as follows: rice, 51; wheat, 28; other cereals, 13; sweet 
potatoes,5; potatoes,1; and all otherarticles not enumerated,2 per cent. This 
computation is only approximate, but if the rate be apportioned between the 
population of Japan—37,778,705—according to the census of 1886, we find that 
19,267,140 persons eat rice, 10,578,037 persons wheat, 4,911,232 persons other cere- 
als, 1. 888,985 persons sweet potatoes, 377,787 persons potatoes, and 755,574 persons 
greens, seaweed, fruit, etc. 

If the amount of rice, wheat, ete., consumed for n year be estimated at the 
above rate, the amount of rice consumed will be 21,097,518 koku (1 koku 5.13 
bushels), or 3 (about 5.1 ounces=1 go), per day for one person, and wheat, 
ete., 11,582,951 koku. The aggregate uce of in 1886 was 37,191,424 koku, 
and the amount imported from abi was 3,926 koku, making a total of 37,195,- 
250 koku. Of this, 21,097,518 koku is used for food, 1,961,076 koku for saki brew- 
ing, 54,976 koku for export abroad, and 2,995,932 koku for cakes, Deducting 
these amounts from the above-named total, there remains a surplus of 10,585,843 
koku, The wheat produced in 18386 amounted to 16,023,960 koku, and the im- 
port from abroad was 127 koku, which makes s total of 16,034,087koku, Of this, 
11,582,951 koku were consumed as food and 657 koku were exported, leaving a 
balance of 4,450,478 koku which is supposed to be consumed in other ways. 

The aggregate export of rice for the Jast nineteen years, from 1863 to 1836, in- 
clusive, was 3,221,185 koku, valued at 18,531,313 yen (now 73} cents in gold is 
equal to one yen), while the import during the same period was 3,572,812 koku, 
valued at 23,914,067 yen. The amount imported in 1870 was especially large, as 
it constituted about 60 per cent, of the aggregate of the nineteen years. "Tt wo 
compare the exports of that year with the imports there isa balance in favor of 
the latter of 5,382,754. But since 1477 the export has been gradually increasing, 
the export for 183 totaling a little over 550,000 koku, valued at 3,300,000 yen. Tr 
the export is continued at this rate the balance will be equalized in two or three 
years. Below is given a comparative table of the import and exportand of the 
original value of rice, wheat, etc. : 


Foreign trade in rice, wheat, elc., from 1870 to 1886, 


Imports, | Exports, | zess Excess 

Articles. ori mores . Sa imports, | exports, 
F rx Yen. Ten. 

14,08 — SER 


1,208, 926 


Rice is now selling in Japan at 6 yen per koku. The demand is fair and 
steady. The facilities for shipping are good, and the charges (freight) to New 


York range from $10 to $22, 
T. R. JERNIGAN, Consul. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 

a, Hiogo, Japan, June 1, 1888. 
POUNDING AND POLISHING RICE IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 
POUNDING AND POLISHING RICE IN ENGLAND, 
[Report by Consul-General Waller, of London.] 

Jt is interesting to notice that ina — published in London in 1701, 
On the importance of British plantations in America,“ itis mentioned asa ro- 
cent circumstance “ that a brigantine from the island of Madagascar happened 
to putinto Charleston, S. C., having a little rice seed left, which the captain 
gave toa gentleman named Woodward, From part of this he had a very good 
crop, but he was ignorant for some years how to clean it. It was soon 
over this province, and by frequent experiments and observations they found 
out ways of producing and manufacturing it to so t perfection that it is 
thought to exceed any other in value.” The seed of which the pamphlet speaks 
soon me famous. It was exported to Java, Italy, Spain, and other coun- 
) VVT 

n the early e present century ritain was pri y su 
plied with this grain from the States of South Carolina and Georgia. si 

This trade, for a variety of reasons, has practically ceased, and now England 
exports to the United States about 250,000 cwt. of rice annually, 

THE MANUFACTURE, 

The manufacture—the nding and peeing or rice is nearly all done in 
England, in the cities of London and Liverpool. The following table of cus- 
toms statistics shows the sources and amounts of supply in the year 1834: 


Germany.. 


Java. . 
Siam. .. . 
Cochin Chi: 


Ja — 
er countries. 


C — —B—. N J 07,88 
Nearly all of this was received, as usual, in a condition requiring preparation 
for the market, and about one-half of it will be consumed here. 
PROCESSES. 


The details of treatment may differ, but the general system of rice pounding 
and polishing in the mills of England is substantially the same. 


0 * * = $ * 
In describing these processes and the machines employed it may be observed 
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that for the sake of e te technical and identical Janguage of expertsand 
authorities on rice milling is often used in preference to my own. 

1. Rice eee first to the top story of the mill, where it is blown 
or aspirated to get rid of the dust that would otherwise soon een the shelling 

stones and spoil their work. It is then sieved, either through a six-sided wire 
screen, or preferably through a long sieve supported on wooden springs and 
worked transversely off a crank, to get rid of sticks, straws, stones. ete. 

2. This being done, shelling-stones, resembling ordinary wheat-stones, are 
used for removing “paddy” or husks. This is sometimes accomplished, how- 
ever, by passing the rice over a common form of sieve having a jumpingaction 
or tapping motion at the bottom of it. In Burmese rice mills, it is said, they 
use artificial stones made of emery and magnesian cement, Four parts by 
weight of No.18 emery are added to one part of ground calcined magnesite (a 
rock carbonate of m: one, and tempered with a saturated solution of chlor- 
ide of magnesium, This mixture is laid about linch thick on the iron plates 
made specially for the purpose, It sets in a few hours and becomes hard enough 
for use in afew days. It is far more durable than the best mill-stone, and it 
always keeps a sharp face, owing to the difference in hardness between the 
— Goong the cement that 5 it. Shelling-stones covered with cork 
have been tried and given up in England. In Italy a surface of hard wood set 
on end is sometimes used, like the Burmese native hand-mills, and they are 
being gradually superseded by the common shellers, cither of cement or stone. 
Theshelling-stones e usod in the milla ot London and Liverpool * * * 
are of the texture of “peak,” not “burr.” They are from 5 to 6 feet across, hav- 
ing a swallow! or cut in them of about 2 feet 6 inches, and a “skirt” or plain 
surface of about 2 feet 6 inches. They are set horizontally, and usually about 
three-sixteenths of an inch apart. This, however, varies according to the size 
ofthe in to be treated. They work at about 120 revolutions per minute. The 
centrifugal force impels the grain towards the periphery, and as it passes through 
the men lathe se at the working face the grain is tip up on end and the husk 
iscracked off. When the stones run true, with foo rice, the breakage is about 
3 per cent. In some mills the rice is shelled twice and winnowed twice. 

3. In the process of shelling a meal or flour is made from the crushing of the 
rice pends and the three pellicles which, inside of the paddy, inclose the in. 
This meal is separated by a common screen scourer or meal machine. Within 
the last year, however, an improvement has been made in this part of the pro 
cess, not used, it is said, and perhaps not known, in the United States. It is 
called the conical flapping brush,” an invention of Mr. I. W. Gray, of 3 

„London, The coneof this machine is covered with a wire case, throug 
the meshes of which the meal, by the operation of the flapping brushes, is made 


to pass. 

4. The rice is now left with only the husks and the pellicles that still adhere 
to the grain, otherwise it is perfectly clean. The husks being separated by 
the action of a common blast or exhaust, the pellicles are removed the use 
of mortars. Ordinary mortars have been used many years both in England 
and America, Recently the “Gray mortar” has come into use. It has an in- 
ner coating composed chiefly ofemery. The coating, it is said, adds to the ac- 
tivity or motion of the grain in this cleaning operation, and greatly lessens the 
time required for it. The rice passes from the mortars by valves at their base. 

5. The rice is again winnowed by flapping cone b es or blasts, and the 
chaff that has escaped previous operations is finally got rid of, and the grain is 
now ready for milling. 

6. Milling is generally done by the ordinary machine known as the barley 
mill. The Men ripe is made to this mill that its rotary motion breaks the germ 
end of this brittle grain, and so alters its natural shape and lessens its market 
value. It is being superseded here by a mill that has an emery drum, with fans 
at its base to keep the grain cool, and that is worked horizontally. I regretmy 
inability to give a plan of this machine. The inventor, with whom Iconversed, 
reluctantly refi it,and admission to the mills where it is used is not obtain- 


able. 

7. The rice is now again screened or subjected to flapping brushes, the meal 
made in the last process removed, and it is now ready for polishing. 

8. Polishers generally consist of a sheep-skin-covered drum, that revolves, 
inside of a fixed wire casing, about 1,800 feet to 2,000 feet per minute at the 
periphery. The form mostly used is that of an inverted frustum of a cone. 

* * 


* — * * * 


‘The skin of a Southdown sheep is preferred for a cover, because of its thick- 
ness of wool. Sometimes the rice, as it into the polisher, is subjected to 
an infusion of indigo toned down with rice flour to a pale blue. This gives the 
rice a bluish tint that is liked better in England than the natural creamy white- 
ness of the grain itself. 

9. On leaving the polishers the rice is usually again blown or aspirated, and 
then se into whole rice, broken rice, and rice of different sizes. 

10. Recently, for certain markets—the English included—rice is pressed 
through an oiling machine to give it a smoother and glossier surface. 

In London there is a re ntative journal for almost every trade and man- 
ufacture. The Miller, published at 24 Mark Lane, is the name of the one de- 
voted to the interests of rice millers and brokers, 

THOMAS M. WALLER, 
Consul-General, 
UNITED STATES ConsuLATe-GENERAL, 
London, August 29, 1885. 


POUNDING AND POLISIIING RICE IN GERMANY. 
[Report by Consul Loening, of Bremen.] 


In reply to your communication of the th ultimo, 3 me to obtain in- 
formation in regard to “the method of posadu and polishing rice in Ger- 
many,” I have to say that the information desired is very hard to obtain, as the 
rice millers here closely guard the secret of their process of cleaning and polish- 
ing rice, and have heretofore allowed no one to visit their mills, . 

F have, however, been permitted to visit several rice mills, and witnessed the 
cleaning and polishing, etc., of rice; but as lucid explanations of the several 
processes have not been given me, I can only give you a description of and re- 
port on what 1 actually have seen. My being no practical rice miller will no 
doubt excuse all technical mistakes I may make. I shall endeavor to treat 
each process separately, beginning with 

PRELIMINARY CLEANING. 

The crude rice is almost all received here from India, and is of a quality about 

75 per cent. free of shell or husk. 

his rice is passed through a mill (for cleaning and separating the shell or 
husk from the rice) consisting of two* circular stone grinding-wheels, 6 feet in 
3 by 6 inches thick, revolving horizontally and reversely upon each 
other, 

The rice (shell and substance) product of this grinding process is conducted 
on to a flat horizontal sifter 10 feet by 2. 

The rice, shell, and husk, after being sifted of all fine d ete., fall off this 
sifter onto a short trough or conductor, that empties them into a bin or re- 
ceiver; as the rice falls off this trough or conductor a strong blast of wind blows 
the shell and husk away from the rice; there are also, at the end of this trough 
or conductor, magnets (inlaid in the wood), to attract all particles of metal that 
may be in the rice, 


* In some mills only one stone grinding-wheel is used, 


CLEANING ERICE, 

Rice, after being separated from the husk or shell and all extraneous sub- 
stances, by the process of “preliminary cleaning and sifting aforesaid, is sub- 
jected to a process of cleaning, which is done in a machine consisting of a cir- 
cular wheel (either of fine stone or composition) about 6 feet in diameter by 15 
or 20 inches thick, fitting closely into and revolving horizontally inside a mill 
Mes 7 on the top with smooth steel and on the sides with smooth perfo- 
ral stee. 

The rice enters this mill at the top and is turned out cleaned of the yellow 
mealy coating common to all rice. 

The rapid motion of this “wheel” while grinding and rubbing the rice 
seats the perforated steel sides of the mill forces out the fine meal, dust, and 
scrapings, 

This process of cleaning is repeated several times until the rice is sufficiently 
clean and white. 

As the process of shelling and cleaning is by forcible grinding, some of the 
grains of rice are unavoidably more or less broken and cr d. 

These broken grains or granules must therefore be separated from the rice by 
a process of 

SIFTING. 

This is done by means of a horizontal revolving cylinder sifter about 4 feet 
in diameter by 10 feet long, slightly inclined. 

The sieves in this cylinder are of steel wire, divided into four or five sections 
or sizes, Thus as the rice enters this revolving sifter the smallest granules or 
particles of broken rice fall through the first section of sieve (which is of the 
smallest size), and are collected separately; then the next larger grains are 
sifted through the next following section, gathered se tely ; andso on through 
four or five different sections and sizes of sieve until the whole grains only re- 
main, fall off the sifter, and are gathered separately. 

By this process of sifting rice four or five different grades and classes of broken 
rice or so-called granulated rice is obtained. 


POLISHING RICE. 


Polishing is the finishing process of e rice. 

The rice obtained from the cleaning and sifting processes before mentioned 
is carried into a “polishing machine,” consisting of a roller (truncated-cone 
shaped) covered with soft sheep-skin, fitting closely into and revolving hori- 
zontally in a cylinder the same shape, lined either with. smooth skin or finely 
perforated smooth steel or very fine “gauze sieve.” 

The rice entering one end of this cylinder machine is turned out at the other 
beautifully polished. E 

A fine quality of transparent rice is also produced here by a chemical process 
and application of fine oil, presumably done by the same process as polishing 
rice, with only the addition of oiled and chemical substances. 7 

ALBERT LOENING, Consul, 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 

Bremen, August 6. 1885. 
GRANULATED RICE IN GERMANY. 
[Report by Consul Loening, of Bremen.] 

I have been requested by the consul-general at Berlin, under date of July 25, 
to obtain information in regard to the method of pounding and polishing rice 
here in Germany,” and I reported on that subject under date of August 6, 

In addition to and in connection with the above-mentioned report I have the 
honor to rope to the Department on the subject of granulated rice,” a com- 
modity sold here in the market as Bruchreis (broken rice), or, so called, granu- 
lated rice, used here entirely by brewers and starch manufacturers, and of 
which large exports have been lately made from here to the United States. 

As I have said in my report to the consul-general, rice isshelled, cleaned, and 
polished by a ss of forcible grinding, in which grinding operation some of 
the grains of rice are unavoidably broken more or less fine, and are afterwards 
sifted through sieves of various sizes, thus producing different grades and classes 
of Bruchreis (broken rice) or granulated rice. 

As far as I have been able to observe in the rice mills here, I find no special 
grinding process for manufacturing “ granulated rice,” althoughit can be easily 
done, and a prominent rice miller here proposes that if the United States Treas- 
ury Department “object to his Bruchreis (broken rice) as granulated rice, in 
the sense of the term, to submit it again to a supplementary grinding process, 
although that would not materially alter the appearance of the broken rice, as 
it had already been broken and granulated by a special forcible grinding pro- 
cess" in the shelling and cleaning aforesaid. 

Some rice millers here claim that their process of cleaning rice is at the same 
time intended as a special process of granulating rice. 

I also have the honor to forward herewith to the Department fifteen tin boxes 
containing samples of rice, numbered, marked, and labeled as follows, with 
SS and description of each: 

0.1. Raw rice as received from India, about 75 per cent. free of shell. 
No.2. Rice after the grinding process of preliminary cleaning“ or shelling. 
No.3. Rice after the “cleaning” process (half polished), 

No.4. Polished mittel 8 table rice. 

No.5. Polished table rice, 

No.6, “Transparent” or oiled table rice (finest quality). 

( pine ag! thy (broken rice) or granulated rice, classed here as Nos. 2 and 3 
smallest). $ 

( — 5 Bruchreis (broken rice) or granulated rice, classed here as No. 1 
small). 

( No. 9, Bruchreis (broken rice) or granulated rice, classed here as No. 0 
coarse). 

( No. 10. Bruchreis (broken rice) or granulated rice, classed here as No. 00 


very coarse). 

No. 11. Husks (shells) the result of shelling and sifting. 

No:12. Rice meal or flour obtained in cleaning process, classed here as No. 3. 
Ff) 13. Rice meal or flour obtained in the cleaning process, classed hero 


T 


0. 2. 
No. 14. Rice meal or flour obtained in the cleaning process, classed here as 


o, 1. 
123 5 “ Rice-meal flour,“ a special manufacture from the broken or granu- 
ted rice. 
There are four rice mills in Bremen, and large capital is invested in the busi- 


ness, 

Iam told that the profit in rice milling is in the advantageous disposal of the 
“waste,” such as broken or granulated rice, rice meal, flour, ete. 

The cost of cleaning and polishing rice is such as to allow very little, if any, 


margin of profit on “table rice.” 
ALBERT LOENING, 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Bremen, August 10, 1855, 


POLISHING RICE IN HAMBURG. 
* [Report by Consul Lang, of Hamburg.] 


I have the honor, in response to your letter of the 28th of July, 1885, to present 
rmati of pounding and polishing rice in 


herewith such info: on as to the me 
Germany as I have been able to gather. 
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At present the. Nagel“ mill is most in use in Hamburg, although several 
8 = in activity. This system is constructed by a Hamburg engineer, Mr. 

agel, jr. 

it comprises all manipulations needed to clean the raw rice, to pestle, shell, 
and polish, and to assort it. 

1. The cleaning is done by exposing the grist to a moderate current of wind, 
caused by a ventilator, and by passing it over or through a system of sieves. 

2 The cleansed grist is now shelled and partly broken by running it through 
two systems of grinding or mill stones. One of the latter is cylindrical, and 
contains a hard millstone of 6 feet or 6 feet 7 inches diameter, ‘Through this 
operation a quantity of rice flour is received, and therefore the whole mass 
to be sieved again. 

3. The most important proces of polishing the rice is done very differently, 
and every manufacturer has his own system, which he keeps secret. The gen- 
eral principle, however, is a wooden cylinder revolvin 
between which the rice has to circulate and to be rub! 
does it in the following manner: 

The mantle is made of wire work, thus offering a rough surface, in order to 
retard the grains on the way downwards; the revolving cylinder is furnished 
with brushes, which clean and polish the rice. Some millers color their rice 
with fluid indigo, by suspending a basin containing the fluid over the cylinder 
and allowing it to drop s!owly into the cylinder of rice. 

In other mills the mantle is made of wood and the cylinderfilled with small 
pieces of sheep-skin nailed on its surface, or the mantle is made of stone and 
the cylinder of wood without any cover on the surface, 

J. After leaving the polishing cylinder the rice passes over asystem of shelves, 
which assorts the grains as follows: Full grains and broken grains; and the 
latter into small, middling, and coarse broken grains. A Nagel machine cleans 
and polishes 5,400 kilograms within twelve hours, 

WM. W. LANG, Consul. 


in a wooden mantle, 
The Nagel machine 


Usirep STATES CONSULATE, 
Hamburg, August 20, 1885. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 11, 1888, 
Ən the bill (II. R. 10233) making an appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1339, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: Last year the people of the United States paid for 
sugar $142,707, 103. 06 in addition to a large profit to lines of transporta- 
tion, refiners, and merchants who handled the same, which probably 
amounted to at least 20 per cent. more, or over $28,000,000. Add this 
to the prime cost of the article and the tax and it will be seen that 
the grand total of $171,248,523 was paid by our consumers for sugar. 
Of this amount only 181,123,872 pounds were produced in the United 
States, and 3,136,443,240 pounds were imported from foreign coun- 
tries. It will be observed that we imported from foreign countries 
over seventeen times as much as we produced in our own country. 
The consumers of sugar paid an average tax on what they used of 
nearly 2 cents per pound, or about $66,000,000. 

Now, sir, if we could make sufficient sugar at home to supply our 
wants not only would the price of sugar be made much cheaper to the 
consumer, but many millions we pay into the pockets of foreigners for 
sugar would go into the pockets of our own people, and to that extent 
the country beenriched. The question is, can this be done? Iam con- 
vinced that it can, not by the cultivation of the ordinary Louisiana or 
West India sugar-cane—it requires a tropical or semi-tropical climate 
to produce that kind of sugar-cane abundantly and profitably—but, 
sir, [am convinced that the process has at last been discovered by 
which sorghum-cane juice can be converted into as good sugar as that 
which is produced in the West Indies or elsewhere, and that every 
farmer within the vast belt of our country where sorghum is produced 
can not only produce from his own farm sugar enough for his family, 
but that he will find that the most profitable use to which his land can 
be applied is in producing sugar for the market,and that this country. 
instead of importing sugar for consumption, can supply the demands of 
our own people and exporta large surplus abroad. thereby greatly add- 
ing to the wealth of own people, increase the vatue of our farms, and 
greatly promote the prosperity of our farming classes, 

It was not demonstrated until within the past two years that sugar 
could be profitably manufactured from the sorghum cane. Years be- 
fore experiments had shown that sugar could be produced from that 
cane, but the methods through which that was accomplished were so 
imperfect and expensive that the sugar produced could not be sold in 
competition with the Louisiana or West India sugar. The greatest 
difficulty encountered was that a sufficient quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter could not be extracted from the cane to make it profitable. Only 
55 per cent. of the saccharine matter could theretofore be extracted. 
Later experiments by means of the process of diffusion have resulted 
in extracting over 97 per cent. of the saccharine matter; and whilst be- 
fore only about 59 pounds of sugar were obtained to the ton, these ex- 
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periments secured over 100 pounds to the ton, aud in addition thereto 
from 15 to 25 gallons of sirup per ton, and have clearly demonstrated 
N quality of merchantable coffee-sugar can be profitably pro- 
duced from the sorghum sugar-cane grown abundantly in many States 
of our Union. 

Before proceeding farther I desire to present the evidence furnished 
by the officials of the Agricultural Department. 

Private enterprise having failed after repeated and expensive ex- 
periments to discover the process by which sorghum-juice could be con- 
verted profitably into merchantable sugar, the American Congress, fully 
realizing the importance of this question to the agricultural interest 
and the consumers of sugar in this country, authorized the Agricultural 
Department to make experiments for this purpose, and placed under the 
control of that Department appropriations to defray the expenses of 
such experiments. The sum of $50,000 was appropriated in 1885, and 
the sum of $94,000 the next year. 

The experiments were conducted under the supervision of experts 
and officers of the Agricultural Department at Fort Scott, Kans., at Rio 
Grande, N. J., and at Lawrence, La. As the experiments at Fort Scott 
were the most extensive and nearest the section I represent, I shall con- 
fine my attention to those made at that point during last year. Iwill first 
quote a portion of the report of Mr. Swenson, the Government expert 
in charge of the experiments at the works of the Parkinson Sugar Com- 
pany, Fort Scott. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REPORT OF M. SWENSON, 

Previous to my appointment to take charge of the experiments in the manu- 
facture of sugar from sorghum cane at Fort Scott, Kans., all attempts to make 
sugar from this source in paying quantities had failed. This was due to many 
difficulties, of both a mechanical and a chemical nature, in the manipulation of 
the cane and juice. The most important problems to be solved were the proper 
cutting and cleaning of the cane, the prevention of inversion of cane sugar in 
the diffusion battery, and to find a cheap and effective method for treating the 
diffusion juice. 

Owing to the fact that we were unable to secure a sufficient supply of cane, 
the work p very irregularly, Only twice antag the entire season was 
the battery kept in operation continuously for twenty hours, and during the 
sugar-making season the difusion battery was emptied sixty-two times. This 
entailed no inconsiderable loss, amounting to from 1 to 2 tons of clean cane each 
time a stoppage occurred. 


CANE WORKED FOR SUGAR, 


The total amount of cane worked for sugar was 2,610 tons. In this is included 
all that was used for experiments in filtration and defecation during the first 
part of the season. I have no record of the exact amount lost in this way. The 
total amount of first sugar made was 235,476 pounds. This su; was all washed 
and polarized on an average 96 per cent. The total amount of molasses produced 
was 51,000 gallons, 

TRIAL RUNS, 

In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the average yield of sugar per ton 
of cane two trial runs were made. 

FIRST TRIAL. 


On September 15 a strike was made from 133 tons of clean cane. In order to 
obtain a better grain 2,600 pounds of sugar were added to the juice after it had 
been defecated; 2,200 pounds of juice were drawn from each cell, 

The following is a record of this experiment; 


Sucrose in mill, juice from chips... 
Glucose in mill, juice from chips... 
Solids not sugar, juice from chips. 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose 
Co-efficient of purity........ 
Sucrose in diffusion juice. 
Glucose in 1 
Solids not sugar, diffusion juice. 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose.. 
Co-efficient of puritv...... 
Sucrose in defecated juice. 
Glucose in defecated juice 
Solids not sugar, defecated 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose. 
Co-efficient of purity..... 
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Total l of first sugar. 
Sugar added to juice 


Total yield of first sugar. 
Total yield of second sugar. 
Total yield of molasses 


85 


K 
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First sugar polarized.. 
Second sugar polarized 
Temperature in battery was between 75° and 
SECOND TRIAL, 


Eighty-six tons of clean cane were worked, 54 tons on October 1 and 32 tons 
on October 2. All was boiled in one strike. No analyses were made on 
ber 2, and unfortunately the complete data can not therefore be given. The 
juice was not enriched as in the previous trial. 

The following are the results: 
Yield of first sugar 
Yield of second su 
Yield of molasses. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF SUGAR. 


Making fair allowance for cane and juice lost in 
of the 


5 during the first 
season, the average yield of first sugars 


be fully 100 pounds per 
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ton, polarizing 97, A strike of average molasses boiled to string pent yielded 
12) per cent. of the weight of the masse cuite in sugar, containing $8 per cent. of 
sucrose, This is at the rate of 28 pounds per ton of cane. Had the entire crop 
been boiled for seconds the average yield per ton of cane would not have been 
less than 128 pounds of sugar and 16 gallons of molasses, Froma finan 

oint, the advantage of working for seconds depends entirely on the sirup mar- 

et. In my judgment it would not have paid this season, as the market is better 
than 5 past, The entire product of 51,000 gallons has y been sold 
ata g price. 

AVAILABLE SUGAR, 


It is at once apparent that the old method of calculating available sugar must 
be abandoned, According to this rule there would be but 61.6 pounds available 
sugar per ton of cane in the diffusion juice of the first trial, when, as a matterof 
fact, 130} pounds were obtained. it would therefore seem that instead of pre- 
venting an equal weight of cane-sugar from crystallizing, the glucose and other 
solids not sugar in the juice preveuted only two-fifths of their weight of cane- 
Sugar from crystallizing. This is also borne out by the data furnished by the 
analysis of the juices during the entire season. x 85 

* 


CONCLUSIONS, 


In reviewing the work the most important point suggested is the complete 
success of the experiments in demonstrating the commercial practicability of 
manufacturing sugar from sorghum-cane. 

2. That sugar was produced uniformly throughout the entire season. 

8. That this was not due to any extraordinary content of sugar in the cane, 
but, on the contrary, the cane was much injured by severe drought and chinch- 


bugs. 
4. That the value of the sugar and molasses obtained this year per ton of sor- 
hum-cane will compare favorably with that of the highest yields obtained in 
5 from sugar-cane;'and, taking into consideration the much greater 
cost of the sugar-cane, and that it has uo equivalent to the two bushels of seed 
ganes per ton of sorghum-cane, also our much cheaper fuel, I say without 
esitancy that sugar can be produced as cheaply in Kansas as 2 5 


Now I call attention to the report of Mr. Parkinson, the manager of 
the works: 


To the Board of Directors Parkinson Sugar Company: 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully submit for your consideration the following report 
of the operations of the works of your company for the season just closing: 

It is provided in our contract with the United States Department of Agricult- 
ure that certain experiments in sugar-makingshall be made by the Department 
with certain machinery of its own and at its own expense, using the company’s 
plantand machinery, * * + 

As you are aware, the crop of cane contracted for last spring was very much 
less t the capacity of our works to consume, It was considered prudent to 
limit our dauger from loss, by reason of the experimental nature of the work, 
and at the same time to have suficient cane to determine thoroughly the value 
of the work on a practicn! manufacturing basis. This has been done, though it 
is now apparent that had the crop been twice as large, the expenses for working 
it would have been relatively much less. Indeed, a crop double the size of the 
one just finished could have been worked in about the same time, and at a com- 
puratively trifling additional expense. 

The plans, methods, and processes which have made the work of the season 
suceessfal beyond our most sanguine expectations were adopted early in the 
season, so that the risks incident to experiments taken into account when con- 
tracting for a crop were reduced to the minimum. The fact that at least a por- 
tion of these highly successful processes were not tried and adopted last season 
was no fault of your company, nor of any one connected with this season's 
work, 

To arrive at the cost per ton of cane worked, let us take the working of asin- 
gle 8 day, when in full operation, and apart from the cost of experiments 
referred to. : 

The capacity of our factory, aside from deficient centrifugals, is limited to the 
‘capacity of the diffusion battery. Working twenty-two hours per day, this bat- 
tery can comforiably handle 135 tons of chip or cleaned cane, This represents 
a capacity of field cane, or cane with seed to sand blades, of about 170 tons. 
To handle this, aside from curing and handling seed, cost us per day of twenty- 
two hours, when running regularly, as follows: 


1 weighmaster, at $2... 
1 team, pulling cane o) rage racks, 

5 men, unloading and getting cane to cutters, 22 
1 man, cutting machine; at 15 cents... 
1 man, cleaning machine, at 12} cents. 
1 man, grinder, ete., at 15 cents 
1 man, oiler, at 15 cents. 
3 men, diffusion battery, 5 
1 man, diffusion battery, director of battery, at 20 cents. 
2 men defecating, at 15 cents... 
2 men, double effects, at 15 ce 
1 man, strike-pan, at . 
1 man, hot room, at 12} ce 
1 man, barreler, at 12} cents... 
2 men, centrifugals, at 15 cen 
1 man, machinist, at $3........ 
2 men, engineers, at 20 cents 
5 men, firemen, at 15 cents.. 
2 men, roustabouts, at 124 
1 man, water-boy. 
1 man, night watch. 
2 men, foremen, at $2. 
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This makes the cost of working a ton of cleaned cane, with a factory of the 
5 ours, about $l per ton for labor and fuel, or 99 cents per ton of field 
cane. The cost per toa for salaries, insurance, wear and tear, etc., must depend, 
of course, not only upon the size of the salaries and other general expenses, but 
the number of tons worked. This plant, rated as above, is capable, in seventy 
days, of working 9,450 tons of chips, or 11,900 tons of field cane. There is neces- 
sarily considerable expense in preparing for the season’s work, and again in 
closin: uP. Allowing liberally for this and for the proper management and 
control of the works, we may still bring our total expenses, outside the cost of 
labor and fuel, at gi per ton upon the above basis. Add to this the cost of labor 
and fuel, and we have $2 per ton as the total cost per ton of working cleaned 


cane. 
These figures are fully verified by our pa- rolls, coal bills. and other expenses 


stand- | 


while working to our capacity during the season, separated from expenditures 
in the completion and changing of machinery directly connected with experi- 
ments made. And to work a factory with a capacity at least one-half greater 
than this one would require very little additional expense except in the matter 
of fuel, and that would be relatively less. It seems to mea very conservative 
basis, with a factory of the capacity of ours, to place the actual cost of manu- 
facture at $2 per ton of cane; and with such a factory as I have indicated, and 
with a season of, say, seventy days, it is safe to place the cost of manufacture at 
considerably less than that sum. It requires but little figuring upon this basis, 
and with the cost of cane at $2 per ton, and the yield of cane and product se- 
cured this year, to show that we have bere developed a business of great inter- 
est and profit to our State and nation. = 

To run a factory at the maximum profit it must be operated constantly dur- 
ing the working season. The loss this season by reason of the irregular opera- 
tion of the factory for the want of sufficient cane was very considerable. Dur- 
ing the whole season the factory was operated but three whole days of twenty- 
two hours e Some idea of the loss from this source * be pear ee from 
the fact that not less than 2 tons of chips were lost at each break in the ope 
tion of the diffusion battery. Sixty-five such breaks or stoppages were made 
while running for sugar. With a larger crop of cane and better 5 
for delivery upon the part of the larger contractors, but little or no difficulty 
from this source need be apprehended in the future, 


Total cane bought.... 
Total seed-tops bou 


Total field cane... —— 3 

This represents the crop, less about 30 tons of seed-tops yet to come in, from 
about 450 acres of land. There were something over acres planted. Some 
of it failed to come at all, some fell upon the rocky places, where they had not 
much earth, and when the sun was risen they were scorched ;" so that, as nearly 
as we can estimate, about 450 acres of cane were actually harvested and delivered 
atthe works, This would make the average yield of cane 9} tons per acre, or 
$19 per acre in dollars and cents * * 

Of the total cane worked, 162 tons were consumed in experiments with our 
cutters and cleaning machinery before the cane was ripe enough for use for 
either sirup or sugar. No 3 whatever, not even seed, was saved from 
this, nor from 10tons additional brought in since the factory closed down. 
About 300 tons of mostly down and inferior cane was worked in the early 5 7265 
of the season on the crushers, and without diffusion. The only product from 
this was molasses, and of that but a small quantity. About 375 tons were also 
worked for molasses only on the diffusion battery, This, with the exception of 
50 tonsat the close of the season, and which came in too irregularly to be worked 
for sugar, was worked before the sugar season began, and comprised such down 

tches and poorer quality of cane as could be gathered, nly on the lands 

longing to the company. It was an open question whether very poor cane 
could be worked successfully, even for sirups, on a diffusion battery. Nothing 
in this direction had hitherto been attempted. The total yield of molasses from 
this source. and from which no sugar has been taken, is 4,157 gallons, From 
this are sold 3,157 gallons. for $726.71 net. The remaining 1,000 gallons are still 
on hand, and are worth 25 cents per gallon, 


— —t[( 


Tons. 

Deducting from total tonnage, less seed sesse 3, 840 
Amount not worked for sugar. . , ess. 897 
We have total cane and leaves for sugar... . . . . .. . .. . . .. . .. . 2, 94 


The total number of diffusion cells worked for sugar is 2,643. The weight of 
a cell of chips is 1,975 pounds. With this as a basis there was worked by diffu- 
sion for sugar 2,610 tons of clean cane as it entered the cells. Deducting this 
from 2.943 tons of cane with leaves and blades, and we have 333 tons ot ves 
and blades. The latter are to us a dead loss. A small portion has been hauled 
away by farmers for feed, but the bulk of this large tonnage is now fit only for 
manure, This waste was considerably increased by the failure of our separat- 
ing-machines, especially in the early part of the season, to properly discharge 
their duties. This whole subject was new; machines had to be devised, and 
their adjustment, which is not yet perfect, caused considerable loss of cane. 
The weight of blades and leaves will not be far from 10 per cent. of field cane, 
For either feed or fuel, especially where the latter is much of an object, the 
blades can be utilizedso as to at least cover their own cost. At present we figure 
the loss from this source to seed account. 

SEED. > 

There have been delivered of seed tops 437 tons. As nearly as we can esti- 
mate, there are yet to be delivered 30 tons, making in all 467 tons. From the 
best calculations we can make, and judging from our experience in former years, 
seed yields about 70 per cent. of the weight of heads, as brought in over the scales, 
in cleaned seed. Putting it at co per cent., and with 56 pounds to the bushel, we 
shall have 10,000 bushels of cleaned seed. A portion of this, estimated at 1,000 
bushels, has, at considerable additional expense, been picked over by hand, 
head by head, tied into small bundles,and hung up in the dry. This has been 
done to provide ourselves with pure seed of the different varieties for plantin 
and to supply a probable want in the same direction from others. For this hand- 
picked seed we expect to get not less than $2 per bushel. The cost of handling. 
the seed has not been kept separate from the cost of rape | the factory. The 
total cost of curing, stacking, and hand-picking will not be far from $700, fully 
$200 of which has been expended in securing pure and perfectly cured seed for 
ourselves and others willing to pay the extra price. To thrash and prepare tho 
seed for market the seed will cost about 6 cents per bushel additional. lestimate 
that we shall get for our seed crop $7,000 net. There will be left of seed tops, 
after thrashing, fully 100 tons. These are good for feed and fuel. 

SIRUPS, 

The bulk of our sirups are stored in the large cistern or cellar under the warc- 
house. The amount on hand we estimate at 50,000 gallons. This includes tho 
whole crop, except the 3,157 gallons sold in early part of season. Of this we 
have sold, to be delivered within thirty days, and one car-load of which has 
already gone, 250 barrels, or about 12.500 gallons, at a price that will net us here 
20 cents. This sale includes the bulk of our poorest sirups. I think we can 
28 estimate our sirup product, exclusive of packages, at $10,000. Consider- 
ing the condition of our factory for work in cold weather, and the limited ca- 
3 of our centrifugal machinery, I recommend their sale, without boiling 

for secon 
$ s s * $ * 
W. L. PARKINSON. 
I quote further, as follows, from the report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture upon the subject: 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The experiments in making sugar from sorghum, which, as above shown, 
have been in progress for several years at the expense of private capital and tho 
United States Department of Agriculture, have this year reached so favorable 
rep — as to place the manufacture of sorghum sugar on the basis of a profita- 

e business, 


from the cane by the 


diffusion process 
ment ot the juice in defecating and kp pean third, the effici 
e- 


; second, the prompt and proper treat- 


1 to grain in the strike-pan. That these results may 
and improved upon will be readily understood from the showing 
Parkinson’s report, and the descriptions of methods and processes 
of the same as they appear in the subsequent pages of 
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THE YIELD OBTAINED AT FORT SCOTT, 


pancy 
the actual results. It is possible, however, that the 
theory eer need reconstruction, In any case the yield actually obtained is 
most gra’ * 
I have 3 mention in the above of the exceptionally large yields of some 
ial strikes made during the season. Onestrike gave 109 pounds of merchant- 
able sugar foreach cellful of chips. The seconds from this would doubtless have 
brought the yield up to 130 pounds, But the general reader and the prospective 
manufacturer are more interested in average than in special results, It seems 
safe to assume that a mean of 100 pounds of sugar and 12 gallons of molasses 
can be made from each ton of cleaned sorghum cane of average richness. 
Science suggests several methods for the complete se ion of the cane su- 
from the grape sugar and the ‘not sugar,“ and further experiments in this 
Tirection should be the work of the near future. As yet almost nothing has 
been done towards the development of methods of separating the grape su; 
from the not sugar, This ect presents a most inviting field for the che: 
THE FUTURE OF THE SORGHUM-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The sorghum-sugar industry now seems to have an assured future. The 
quantities of sugar and molasses and other valuable products obtained from 
each ton of the cane and from each acre of land well remunerate the farmer for 
his crop and the manufacturer for his investment and the labor and skill re- 
quired to operate the factory. 

An acre of land cultivated in sorghum yields a greater tonn: of valuable 
products than in any other crop, with the possible exception of hay. Under 
ordina: 


methods of cultivation, 10 tons of cleaned cane per acre is somewhat 
the larger varieties often exceed 12, while the small 

belo acre. Let7}tons of cleaned cane 
nds toa gross yield of 
per acre for his crop. 


8 
illustration. This corres 
0 tons for the farmer, and at $2 per ton gives him 
These 7} tons of clean cane will yield— 


Seed. 
Fodder (green 
Exhausted chips (dried 


2,650 pounds per acre. 
es will yield 7} tons of cleaned cane per acre more surely than corn 

willy 80 or wheat 15 bushels per acre. 

In the comparison, then, of products which bear transportation, these crops 

raed > at 7} to 2,650 ds 

um, pounds per acre. 

Corn, at 30 bushels, 1,680 per acre. 

Wheat, at 15 bushels, 900 pounds per acre. 
The sugar from the sorghum is worth, say, 5 cents 2 pound; the molasses, 
12 cents per pound; the seed, one-half cent per poun 

The products give market values as follows: 
750 pounds of sugar, at, say, 5 cents. .. 
1 000 5 pounds pars st ay at, say, 1} cents.. 
900 pounds seeds, at, say, one-half cent. 


unda, at 1 cent. . . — 

Thus it will be seen that the sorghum yields to the farmer more than twice as 
much per acre as either of the leading cereals, and as og! ares product of agri- 
culture and manufacture on our own soil more than six times as much per acre 
as is usually realized from either of these standard cro 

Inorder to use to the best advantage the services of the specialists of the busi- 
ness, it has been proposed to establish at convenientplaces auxiliary factories 
which shall carry the processes so far as to prepare sirup for the strike-pan. 
This sirup will be stored in suitable tanks or cisterns and worked forsugarafter 
the close of the season for handling cane. In this way the working season for 
the central factory may be prolonged to oceupy almost the entire year. The 
auxiliary factories will cost about one-half or two-thirds as much as the complete 
masay org ver of tak care of the same amount ot cane. As thus arranged. 
the cen factory will, in addition to its own regular season’s work, take care 
of the sirup from two or three of these sirup factories. 

OUTLINE OF THE PROCESSES OF SUGAR-MAKING. 
As now developed, the processes of making sugar from sorghum are as fol- 


Ws: 

First, the to eane is delivered at the factory by the farmers who grow it, 
Second, the . is cut by a machine into pieces sah 12 inches long. 

Third, the leaves and sheaths are separated from the cut cane by fanning- 


mills, 
Fourth, the cleaned cane is cut into fine bits called chips. 
Fifth, the chips are placed in iron tanks, and the sugar “ diffused ”—soaked 
cut with hot water. 
Sixth, the * obtained by diffusion has its acids nearly or quite neutralized 
with milk of lime, and is heated and skimmed. 
Seventh, the defecated or clarified juice is boiled to a semi-sirup in vacuum 
ns. 
Fiete. the semi-sirup is boiled “to grain“ in a high vacuum in the “‘strike- 


N inth, the mixture ofsugar and molasses from the strike-pan is passed through 
a mixing machine into centrifagal machines, which throw out the molasses and 
retain the sugar. 

It may not be inappropriate to add the definition of diffusion as ap- 
plied to this process which I find in the Agricultural report, and 
whee an much of the foregoing, is taken from the report of Mr. E. 

. W] 


WHAT IS DIFFUSION? 

The condition in which the sugars and other soluble substances exist in the 
cane is that of solution in water. This sweetish liquid is contained, like the 
3 of plants generally, in cells. The wails of these cells are porous. It has 

jong been known that if a solution of sugar in water be placed in a porous or 
membranous sack and the sack placed in water, an action called osmose takes 
place, whereby the water from the outside and the sugar solution from the in- 
side of the sack cach pass through unti! the liquids on the two sides of the 
membrane are equally swect. Other substances solible in water behave simi- 
larly, but sugar and other readily crystallizable substances pass through much 
more readily than uncrystallizable or difficultly erystallizable bodies. To ap- 
ply 8 to the extraction of sugar the cane is first cut into fine . — 
as already described, and put into the diffusion cells, where water is app! ed 
and the sugar is displaced. 


The statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] made in 
this debate confirms the truthfulness of these official reports, Hesays: 


But this was overcome last year, and the diffusion process was more thor- 
oughly tried and experimented upon, and as a result, instead of securing only 
55 per cent. of the saccharine matter from cane, we secured by the diffusion pro- 
cess 97 per cent., and instead of securing from this saccharine matter about 56 
pounds of sugar to the ton, we secured over 100 pounds of sugar to the ton in ad- 
anon pny sirup that was also made from the same matter, from 15 to 25 gal- 

ons per ton. 

The works at Fort Scott worked up about 600 acres of cane last year, and my 
colleague from the Fort Scott district [Mr. Fuxsrox] says that they produced 
235,000 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. N. C sugar. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, coffee O sugar. Anybody who knows what that is can un- 
derstand just the of sugar that they made at the Fort Scott works. 

Now, I want to go on with my statement in relation to the production of this 
sugar. As I before, last year we were able to produce over a hundred 


unds, and in many instances 115 po: the first run from a ton of cane, and 
addition to that from 5 to 20 gallons of 


siru 

To show what the interest of the farmer is in this industry, I state that any 
farmer with a team can plant and grow and harvest 50 acres of this cane,and 
the average yield per acre in Kansas was about 12 tons. That gives for one 
farmer 600 tons of cane, which sold last year at $2 per ton, yielding him $1,200 
for the labor of himself and team upon 50 acres of ground, and requiring at the 
outside only about four month’s time to plant, grow, and harvest the crop. 
Every one can see at a glance aa’ it is that the farmers in the belt of country 
where this cane can be raised are interested in the development of the industry. 

Mr. Funsroy. And none are interested more than the people of Illinois, 

Mr. PETERS. And, as my colleague says, none are interested more than the 
farmers of Illinois, and the farmers of the entire Union, wherever they live 
within the belt in which the cane can be successfully produced. 

Aside from this, there is another very important item to be taken into consid- 
eration, and that is that the cane is almost a certain crop. Drought does not 
ma ly affect it; the grasshopper does not affectit. It can be raised almost 
surely ev year in this belt of country, regardless of rainfall or of atmospheric 
or climatic influences. 


I saw it go into the diffusion battery, and from that into the vacuum pan. 

barrels; so that I 
know what I am talking about, because seeing is believing, and I not only know 
that sugar was made, but I know that it was made in the quantities I have 
stated, because I saw the ton of cane weighed and saw the sugar that was pro- 
duced weighed. 

I call special attention to the assertion of the gentleman from Kansas 
in which he says the cane is almost a certain crop and drought does 
not materially affect it. This statement may somewhat exaggerate 
the virtue of the cane, but it is no doubt true that it is affected less by 
drought and injured less by chinch bugs and other insects. It is there- 
fore a ey valuable plant to farmers located in regions afflicted by 
drought. : 

Notwithstanding the fact that in past years, especially during the 
war period, Congressional legislation has done the farming classes more 
harm than good, yet Congress can and ought to promote the welfare of 
that class by reducing the burden of taxation, the abolition of monop- 
olies, the destruction of trusts, and the repeal of laws unjustly affect- 
ing their interests, but in addition to all this, great good results to them 
from legislation like the proposition now before us which calls to their 
aid science’and art and the inventive genius of experts in the develop- 
ment and improvement of methods by which their products may be 
made more useful, their value increased, and also by such a policy as 
will enlarge the markets for their surplus. 

I can conceive of nothing which will do more to promote the pros- 
perity of the farmers of the district I represent, than that involved in the 
measure now before us. It lies in the same Jatitude as the region in 
which Fort Scott, Kans., is located, where the experiments mentioned 
weremade. I believe that the Congressional district I represent is as 
well adapted to the cultivation of the best quality of sorghum, and can 
produce it as abundantly, as any other district inthe Union. There- 
fore I feel the utmost desire for the adoption of this proposition, and 
the continuance of these experiments, under the direction of our wise 
and faithful Commissioner of Agriculture, who has accomplished so 
much for agricultural interests by the zeal, energy, and ability which 
he has bestowed upon this and other very important discoveries and 
questions deeply affecting the interests of agriculturists. 

Before ending my remarks I am gratified to mention the success of 
efforts that have been made in Congress during the past ten years to 
promote the welfare of the farming classes. Since then the interstate- 
commerce law, which protects them against railroad extortion, has been 
enacted. The oleomargarine law, which protects their dairy product 
from competition with a fraudulent, counterfeit article. has been passed. 
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imental agricultural stations throughout the country have been 

; vaek The animal industry has been promoted by wholesome leg- 
islation. 

We have passed in this House the bill which establishes a new de- 
partment, called the department of agriculture, and which creates a 
secretary of agriculture, who is to be a member of the Cabinet. Whilst 
I think the new department thus provided for could be made more use- 
ful to the agricultural and other interests by including other bureaus 
which have important bearing upon the farming and laboring classes, 
as well as the commerce and transportation of the country I feel that 
this is a just recognition of and will greatly benefit the largest and 
most important interestin the United States. It increases the powers 
and efficiency of the Agricultural Department and raises it from its 
present position as a mere bureau of the Interior Department to the 
dignity of the other Cabinet branches of the administration. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other important acts of legislation for the 
reliefand benefit of the farming and other laboring classes which have 
been enacted within the past few years which I could mention, but I 
will not occupy further time in doing so now. 

I will, however, congratulate the farmers upon the happy change 
which has occurred in their favor during the past ten years, and the 
devotion to their interest which has been manifested by many of their 
representatives in Congress. ‘The change is a wholesome one, and was 
much needed for the relief of agriculturists. We can more fully com- 
prehend the value and importance of the reforms in their favor when 
we contrast the present with the unjust course of Congressional legisla- 
tion against their interest which existed before and at the time when I 
first came to this House. I will quote from a speech delivered by my- 
self on June 15, 1878, advocating a bill Ihad introduced, which provided 
for the repeal of the unjust restrictions upon the leaf tobacco producers. 
I then said: (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4671, second session 
Forty-fifth Congress, June 15, 1878.) 4 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The reasons impelling me to offer this amend- 
ment were induced partly by circumstance: A short time before my de- 
— from home for this city last summer I met on the railway a neighbor- 

ng farmer who owned a small piece of land. I found him in custody of the 
United States marshal, who was taking him to Springfield, the State capital, 
where the United States courts are held, some 200 milesaway. The only charge 
against him was that on his little farm, devoted mainly to other agricultural pro- 
ductions, he had raised a very small patch of tobacco, intending it for his own 
consumption, but the necessity for bread in his family store rendered it neces- 
* ſor him to ſorego his 2 and part with it. 

e had placed the tobacco under his arm, being the entire crop produced by 
him, and ata re pnporie mill"exchanged it for flour. Remember, the tobacco 
had been planted, cultivated, hered by his own labor, with no help save 
Him who gives the increase. The r was entirely ignorant of the legal re- 
striction spoe bis right to dispose of the product of his farm to whomsoever he 
pease, malignant neighbor, moved by a dge, being better advised, had 

formed the United States revenue officers. These officers and the marshal, 
knowing there would be fees in their pockets, no matter what became of the 
paper eee farmer, had caused this man to be arrested, torn from his home 
and horror-stricken family, and the deputy marshal was conveying him 200 
miles away to answer this as a criminal charge. 

asked myself, can it be possible, considering the character of the men from 
whom we have sprung and who made this Government, men who a hundred 
years ago rose in re ion because a small tax had been levied upon a foreign 
product—tea—that the descendants of those men of the third and fourth er- 
ations were being thrown into prison for daring to sell the product of their own 
labor in order. to obtain the necessaries of life for their fi es? Can it be 
sible that.a man is not permitted to exchange his own honestly-acquired — 
. e forbread? But, sir, as grievous and humiliating as it may seem, 

t mi be confessed that our statute-book is disgraced with just such a law. 
The provision I seek to hy prohibits a man from exchanging or selling this 
product of his farm to the highest and best purchaser, even where it be neces- 
sary to obtain the necessaries of life. 

ow, Mr. S er, if you can by law restrict a farmer in the sale of his to- 
bacco, Task if it is not also in the power of Con; to enact a law restricting 
farmers in the sale of corn, wheat, or other nets except to a certain privi- 
Jeged class? If you build up such a class, having a monopoly of the right to 
8 the agricultural products of the country, will you not bind and 

foot the producing classes and deliver them over to the control and power éfa 
combination having the power, governed by their greed and ayarice, to fix the 
price of farm products? — 

In my judgment the foundation of the wealth and prosperity of this country 
rests upon the Sopen $ 5 you strike down that class you will 
— retarded the growth and development of this land and shattered the basis 
of its 

If the revenue officials who had arrested my neighbor had been in office in the 
day of our earliest ancestor, Adam, they would not have arrested him and his 
wife for stealing from the tree of forbidden fruit, but, sir, if Adam had dared to 
exchange tobacco produced by the sweat of his brow with the men of Nod or 
any other land, he would have been arrested and thrown into prison. 

he letter of the Jaw is as I have stated it, but when I contemplate the pur- 
pose for which this Government was established, when I read in the Constitu- 
tion that it was ordained “ to establish justice, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty,” when I go further back and read in that Declara- 
tion of Independence which gave birth to the Constitution, that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness —as these reflections run through my mind I am driven 
to the belief that this law is unconstitutional. It is violative of the spirit of the 
Constitution, as it is certainly in violation of the inalienable right of man to 
exchange his property for bread. 

As Ihave already said, if you can dictate to whom the farmer may sell his 
leaf-tobacco, you can dictate to whom he may sell his corn and wheat; if you 
ean deprive him of the right to sell his leaf-tobacco to his neighbor for consump- 
tion, you can deprive him of the right to sell his corn or wheat to his starving 
neighbor for food. Such a law is unjust. It is not an enaetment of freedom—it 
is an edict of tyranny. 

While on this subject I will avail myself of the liberty of saying that our sys- 
tem of Federal taxation is wrong. ‘Taxation should be equai and uniform and 
in proportion to the amount of property. Dollars, not individuals, should be 
taxed. man should bear the burden of taxation in proportion to the 
value of the property he possesses. The the amount of property a man 
possesses, the greater the amount of protection he receives from the Govern- 


ment. Among the principal objects of government is the protection of p- 
erty, and yet we find under our system that the poor pay as much Waser tae 
ation as the rich. 

= + * * * 4 * 


Before I yield the floor, as a parting word, I desire to remind this House that 
the national legislation for the past fifteen years has borne heavily upon the 
agricultural classes. Sogrievously are they oppressed that they are unwilling 
to submit to further endurance. They constitute the bone and sinew of this 
land. They are patient, law-abiding, selfsacrificing, and ardent lovers of their 
Government, but as they are the main support of the social and political fabrie 
they feel that they have a right to demand relief from the oppressive features 
ofthe present law. This amendment is a step in that direction, and I now con- 
clude with an earnest appeal to you who are the direct representatives of the 
poopie to listen to their complaint and commence at once to repeal the unjust 

legislation ot the past. 

Since then we have succeeded in securing an amendment of that law, 
which permits the farmer to sell $100 worth of his tobacco with the 
same freedom that he may sell any of his other products. At the com- 
mencement of the present Congress I again introduced the bill to repeal 
all laws restricting the rights of the farmer to sell his leaf-tobacco, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and I am 
now gratified to see that its provisions have in substance been ingrafted 
on the Mills tariff bill, which has been favorably reported by that com- 
mittee. If that bill becomes a law, among the many great blessings of 
relief that it will bring to the armer will be the right to dispose of his 
entire tobacco crop with the same freedom from arrest and punishment 
that he may dispose of his corn or wheat crop. 


The Tariff— Raw Material. 


SPEECH 


HON. N. P. HAUGEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (H. R, £051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 10th of July my colleague, Mr. GUENTHER, 
presented and had read at the Clerk’s desk a communication to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, written by a prominent manufacturer of Wis- 
consin, Mr. John A. Johnson, residing at Madison, in my State. Mr. 
Johnson supported Mr. Cleveland in 1884, and in 1886 was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for State treasurer. But he has turned from the error 
of his ways and is this year giving his hearty and zealous support to 
home industries, fair ahome market, and honest elections, by 
supporting Harrison and Morton. In the communication referred to, 
in touching upon the Democratic fallacy that only 18 or 20 per cent. 
of a finished product is labor, Mr. Johnson said: 

It does not take any great profundity to show the absolute fallacy of the as- 
The material 


sertion. * * in a $20,000 steam-engine and a $25,000 printing- 
press can be ponies for a few do! say $1 per ton, and not over $50 for mate- 


rial sufficient for both machines, fore any labor is put upon it. A finished 
farm- sells for, say, 880, but I can safely agree to furnish the materials 
for it any labor is put on it for $1. 


Mr. Johnson evidently knew what he was about when he made this 
offer, as the following extract from a Wisconsin paper will show. I 
ask that it be read, simply adding that Mr. Johnson’s free-trade friend, 
when last heard from, had failed to farnish the bonds for the fulfill- 
ment of his part of the contract. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WHAT IS RAW MATERIAL? 
[Eau Claire Free Press.] 


Some time ago General Simeon Mills, of the Wisconsin Wagon Works, offered 
to take the material for ten thousand wagons from J. A. Johnson at $1 for each 
wagon, the material to have had no labor whatever bestowed upon it. In a late 
issue of the Madison Democrat is published the reciprocating agreement of Mr. 
Johnson, which is as follows, and it should be borne in mind that Mr. Johnso' 
although a large manufacturer of agricultural implements, thinks that in tha’ 
particular line of manufacturing a tariff is no longer necessary : 

“DEAR Sin: With much gratification do I read your letter in the Democrat of 
the 15th, giving me an order for materials for 10,000 farm wagons, on which no 
labor has n expended, at $i for each wagon, in accordance with my proposi- 
tion in the Milwaukee Sentinel. I will be at my office at 9 a. in., the 19th in- 
stant, when please call, and we will have an attorney make out the papers in 
due form, As the transaction is quite a large one, I presume you will procure 
the sanction of the board of directors of the Wisconsin Wagon Company. Ialso 
think it advisable that both parties enter into bonds for the faithful performance 
of the contract, let the forfeiture be $5,000 to $10,000. I will try and secure ac- 
ceptable bondsmen, and Iam sure your wagon company will not for a moment 
hesitate to furnish the bonds. I will not attempt to conceal that I hope to make 
something ont of the transaction. I meant to be perfectly safe when I said that 
I would furnish materials before any labor had been put upon it at $l each 
wagon. I want this to be a bona fide transaction. 4 

“I suppose I might under my proposition furnish the wood and iron material 
in Tennessee and Alabama. Considerable of wagon material used in this State 
come from those States. But if preferred, I feel confident that I can get an 
abundance in this State both of timber and ore, but you must go to the coal 
States for coal. The trees for the timber that I shail sell you will doubtless be 
in this State, and the tops of the trees can be utilized to make charcoal, with 
which you can make charcoal iron. You can fell the trees this fall—they ought 
to be felled soon to make the best of timber—and haul them to the mills during 


the winter. The ore for the iron you can mine at any time, as it will not take 
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me long to make provision for the necessary ore. The Jead ore for the paint I 
can also get the privilege for you to mine in this State, I think. As for the lin- 
seed-oil,] can rent land for you to raise the seed in Dakota. It is a good coun- 
try for flax. For the turpentine you will have to go to North or South Caro- 
lina in order to get it before any labor is put on it. Aniiine colors for paints are, 
as got know, manufactured from coal-tar, and the coal you must, as before 
said, go to the coul regions for, 

Now. while | expect to make from $5,000 to $7,0000n thiseontract if it is con- 
summated, according to free-trade views, the Wisconsin Wagon Company will 
make u good round sum. Free-traders generally accept the statements of the 

~ leading free traders, David A. Wells, Senator McDonaid, Me. Mitchell, and the 
Chitago Tribune, who all say that the amount of labor in our finished wares is 
only 18 to 20 per cent. of their finished value, Now suppose the value of a farm 
wagon is $50. the labor on it would be §10, then you pay $I for material, this 
leaves a profitof $39 on each wagon, which the company gets, exceptthe freight. 
Suppose we knock off $ for possible accident and freights, still the protit is 335, 
and on 10,000 wagons the total profit is $350,000. This wiil make the stockhold- 
ers smile, and | am sure, general, there will be no opposition to your re-elec- 
tion as president. 

There is one very strange feature about these wonderful profits that free- 
traders figure out in manufacturing. Very few free-traders go into the manu- 
facturing business, They content themselves mostly with figuring out the enor- 
mous profits, without at empting to get a fair share of those profits themselves. 
It is true that General Mills seems in dead earnest about making $350,000 on 
those 10,000 wagons., And yet I confess that I have a little suspicion that he 
does not intend to consummate the bargain. If he had so intended, it seems to 
me that be would have come right to me, instead of sending his acceptance to 
the newspapers. Istand ready tofurnish materials in the same way for several 
times 10,000 wagons. If there isa big margin for him in this contract, he can 
certainly do a nice business by reselling material to other wagou manufactur- 
ers. Here is an excellent e ee for General Mills or some other free- 
trader, who really believes what he preaches, to make notone, but several for- 
tunes, Now, do not let modesty be in the way. 


“Yours, truly, “J. A, JOHNSTON.” 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT C. THOMPSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 8, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the yf oat came for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that I can present to the 
committee anything new upon the subject of the French spoliation 
claims, and shall content myself with restating some of the arguments 
which have been used against them heretofore, and which have been 
sufficient to convince me that they ought not to be paid. 

By the act of January 20, 1885, the French spoliation claims were 
referred to the Court of Claims for investigation and report to Con- 
gress, The court is required by this statute to— 
receive all suitable testimony on oath or aftirmation, and all other poper evi- 
dence, historic aud documentary, concerning thesame, * * * todecideupon 
the validity of said claims according to the rules ot law, municipal and in- 
EER A and the treaties of the United States applicable to the same— 

And to— 
report all such conclusions of fact and law as in their judgment may affect the 
liability of the United States, * 

The statute requires this report to be made 
on heed first Monday of December in each year * * * to Congress for final 
action— 

Aud is to be taken by Congress as merely advisory, and shall not— 
conclude either the claimant or Congress. 

So that practically the Court of Claims in this matter standsin the re- 
lation of a master commissioner to Congress, which is the court in which 
final action must be taken, and instead, therefore, ol being concluded by 
the action of the Court of Claims, as insisted the other day by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, we are now called upon to carefully exam- 
ine the report of this master commissioner, hear the exceptions to it, 
and deliver final judgment in the case. 

-The law provides only for valid claims— 

Valid claims to indemnity upon the French Government arising out of illegal 
captures, detentions, seizures, condemnations, and confiseations prior to the 
ratification of the convention between the United States and the French Repub- 
lie concluded on the 30th of September, 1800. 

Resort must be had therefore to existing law, ‘‘ municipal and inter- 
national, and the treaties of the United States applicable to the same,” 
to determine what are valid claims, and if they are not valid“ under 
existing law they can not be appropriated for in this bill. We can 
not change the law. We can not broaden the scope of the statute of 
1885 by a rider on an appropriation bill, and to properly discharge 
our duty, therefore, we must consider and determine the questions of 
validity which are presented under existing law. 

The question is presented whether the depredations complained of 
were committed during a state of war between the two countries or 


were the result of the abuse of the rights of belligerency on the part 
of France while envaged in war with other nations. To my mind the 
evidence clearly establishes that there was a state of war—maritime 
war—between France and the United States between the year 1795 
and the year 1800. There was no formal declaration of war; there 
was no fighting upon land, yet there was actual and flagrant war. These 
depredations began prior to 1793 and finally reached a point in 1798 
where the United States could no longer forbear, and decisive action 
against France was taken by both the executive and legislative de- 
partments of the Government. 

On June 25, 1798, Congress authorized the President to officer and arm the 
“provisional army.” On June 25 our merchant vessels were authorized to re- 
sist by force “any search, restraint, or seizure" from any vessel sailing under 
French colors, and to capture or recapture such vessels. On June 28, the Pres 
id: nt was authorized to treat persons captured in such vessels as prisoners of 
war. Prisoners so taken were duly exchanged. 

On July 7 Congress passed an act annulling all our treaties with 
France, and two days afterwards, on July 9, passed another act, which, 
in the language of another— 

Without any formal declaration of war, not only authorized the President to 
instruct the commanders of public armed vessels of the United Staiesto capture 
any French armed vessel, such captured vessel with her apparel, guns, and ap- 
purlenances, with goods and effects on hoard the same, balni French property, 
to be brought into the United States and proceeded against and condemned as 
forfvited, but the President was authorized to grant special commissions to pri- 
vate arnied vessels which should have the same license and authority. 

And the Attorney-General had given an official opinion that there 
was a state of war. 

Mr, LONG. In what year was that? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. In the year 1798. 

Diplomatic intercourse was suspended. Our minister had been dis- 
missed from France, and she had refused to receive our ministers pleni- 
potentiary, and President Adams in his proclamation had used the 
following language with reference to French consular officers in this 
country: 

And whereas actual hostilities have long been practiced on the commerce of 
the United States by the cruisers of the French Republic under the orders of its 

»vernment; which orders that government refuses to revoke or relax, and 

ence it has become improper any longer to allow the consu!-general, consuls, 
and vice-consuls of the French Kepublic above named or any of its consular 
persons or agents heretofore admitted in these United States any longer to ex- 
ercise their consular functions: These are, therefore, to declare that I do no 
longer recognize the said citizen Letombe as consul general or consul, nor the 
said citizens Rosier and Arcambal as vice-consuls, nor the said citizen Mozard 
as consul of the French Republic in any part of these United States, not permit 
them or any other consular persons or agents of the French Republic hereto- 
fore admitted in the United States to exercise their functions as such; and Ido 
hereby revoke the erequaturs heretofore given to them respectively, and do de- 
clare them absolutely null and void from this day forward. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman state the date? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Iam not able to give the precise date 
without spending more time than I care to devote to looking for it, but 
it was about the time the act of Congress was passed anuulling the 
treaties. I found the extract which I quote in Wharton’s International 
Law Digest. A 

Mr. DIBBLE, I wish simply to call attention to the fact that that 
was towards the latter period of these spoliations and that the largest 
proportion of them were before the act or this proclamation. 

` Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Of thirty-three cases reported to Con- 

gress December 7, 1887, by the Court of Claims, seventeen arose before 
July 7, 1798, the date of the passage of the act, and sixteen afterwards. 
Of those arising before the passage of the act, one arose in 1793, one 
in 1795, eleven in 1797, and four in 1798, so that out of the thirty- 
three, twenty arose in 1798. 

I had not intended and I do not want to spend any more time upon 
thjs question, for I wish to pass to other matters. It is enough to say 
that depredations were committed on more than two thousand vessels, 
men were killed and wounded on both sides, and after great prepara- 
tions for war on a more extensive scale a treaty of peace was concluded, 
which excluded indemnity for captures definitely condemned prior to 
the execution of the treaty, the French negotiation of which was con- 
ducted upon the basis of the existence of a state of war, and which basis 
we were compelled to accept or continue the war. The French position 
is stated by Trescot thus: 


The French plenipotentiaries would consent to the abrogation of the old trea- 
ties, but as such an abrogation could only be the result of war they were obliged 
to consider the action of the United States preceding, equivalent to war, anda 
new treaty, in necessary consequence, a treaty of peace. In such case the ques- 
tion of indemnity must be laid aside becausea war extinguished all neutral ob- 
ligations; each party had taken the remedy of complaints into its own hands, 
and the treaty ob pence wasa fresh start upon sucha new basis as their respectivo 
positions warranted them in proposing; and therefore they offered to the Amer- 
ican ministers either the abrogation of the old treaties without indemnity, or 
indemnity with the old treaties. 

Judge Washington in Bas vs. Tingy, 4 Dallas, page 34, stated the 
case thus: 

In March, 1799, Congress had raised an army, stop) all intercourse with 
France, dissolved our treaty, built and equipped ships of war, and commis- 
sioned private armed ships, enjoining the former and authorizing the latter to 
defend themselves against the armed ships of France, to attack them on the 
high seas, to subdue and take them as prize, and to recapture armed vessels 
fonnd in their possession. Here, then, let me ask what were the technical char- 
acters of an American and a French armed vessel combating on the high seas 
with a view the one to subdue the other and to make prize of his property ? 
They certainly were not friends, because there was a contention by force; nog 
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were they private enemies, because the contention was external, and author- 
ized by the legitimate authority of the twogovernments, If they were not our 
enemies I know not what constitutes an enemy. What, then, is the 
evidence of the legislative will? In fact and in law we are at war. 

Congress had annulled our treaties with France; had provided for the 
organization of an army, which Washington was called from his retire- 
ment to command; had provided for a navy and the issuing of com- 
missions to privateers; had enjoined our ships of war to defend them- 
selves against the armed ships of France, to attack them on the high 
seas, to subdue and take them as prize, and to recapture armed ves- 
sels found in their possession; had authorized the President to treat 
persons captured in such vessels as prisoners of war, and they were so 
treated and exchauged assuch. The President had announced the sus- 
pension of diplomatic intercourse with France; had issued his procla- 
mation revoking the exequaturs of all French consuls in this country; 
and his Attorney-General had given an official opinion that there was 
astate of war. The Supreme Court, at the August term, 1800, in Bas 
vs. Tingy, had distinctly recognized a state of war; and as a matter of 
fact there was actual fighting on the high seas between our armed ships 
and those of France. McMaster, in his History of the People of the 
United States, says: 

The little navy, which the Republicans so maligned, was serving in four 
squadrons, Nine ships, under Commodore Barry, cruised along the Lesser 
Antilles from Tobago northward to the island of Martinique. Five more; under 
Commodore Truxtun, had their rendezvous at St. Kitts, and watched the ships 
that came from Guadaloupe. A third fleet closed the Windward Passage. A 
fourth was off Havana and the Cuban shore. The private armed vessels in com- 
mission were, it was boasted, as many as the days in the year. (A report made 
toward the close of 1798 gave the number of private armed ships as 365, the num- 
ber of guns on them as 2,733, and the sailors manning them as 6,874.) 

And in speaking of the fight between the Constellation and L'Insur- 
gente, which took place about the 10th of February, 1799, he said: 

There the Constellation, flying Commodore Truxtun’s pennant, gave her 
chase, In two hours the space between the ships had so much shortened that 
the fight began. In tonnage, guns, and seamen the pair were not ill-matched. 
But the fire of the Constellation was slow and well directed. while the shots she 
received from L'Insurgente passed generally through her sails, When the bat- 
tle had lasted for an hour avd a quarter, and sixty-seven killed and wounded 
sailors lay on his deck, the French commander thought enough had been done 
for the honor of the tricolor, and drew down his flag. 

And speaking of another contest, says: 


The list of prizes for the three years sums up seventy-four; a noble showing, 
it was said, foran infant navy, The last and, in time, the most famous capture 
was made in November by the frigate Boston, Captain Little in command. 
The vessel was cruising in the waters between the West India Islands and the 
American coast, when she fell in with the corvette Le Berceau, one of the finest 
and fastest sips of the French marine. The Boston had a few more guns, but 
the Frenchman was nothing loth to fight, and the battie at once began. For 
two hours the firing was uninterrupted. By that time the first lieutenant, the 
master, the boatswain, the gunner, and some thirty of the crew lay dead on the 
deck of the Berceau, her rixging was cut to pieces, her sides were shattered, 
and her foremast and mainmast so injured that. not long after she struck, both 
went by the board. What remained was brought to the United States. 

To the ordinary observer this would seem to be a condition of war. 
Tt was limited and defensive it is trne, but nevertheless war; and al- 
though there had been no formal declaration of war, yet its existence 
had been recognized by every department of the Government. 

But if it be conceded that these claims were valid claims against 
France at the time of the ratification of the treaty of 1800, it by no 
means follows that by virtue of that treaty the United States became 
liable to its citizens for these claims. It is assumed that a bargain was 
made by which the individual claims of certain of our citizens against 
France were released to Prance in consideration of the release by France 
of certain national claims against us; that thereby the United States 
appropriated the private property of these citizens to the public use, 
and should make compensation therefor, as she would for Jand taken 
for public use. Or that these claims having been used by the Govern- 
ment to effect a compromise with France, the amount thereof is to be 
treated as so much money had and received to and for the use of these 
claimants, which the Government is liable to pay upon demand. Or 
that the circumstances in equity raise a trust against the Government 
to account for the amount of these claims as having in effect been col- 
lected from France through the treaty. The liability, therefore, is to 
be reached through construction and implication; if it exists it must 
be implied from the circumstances. 

There is nothing in the transaction that directly commits the United 
States to any such liability. Our Government in no way assumed 
such liability. Nothing of that kind can be found in the treaty, but 
it is sought to work outa liability by construction. Itis not pretended 
that the Government expressly or directly assumed liability, as she 
did not under the treaty with Spain when Florida was purchased. By 
that treaty it was provided that as a part equivalent for the cession of 
Florida the United States should renounce all claims of citizens of the 
United States upon the Spanish Government— 

Statements of which, soliciting the interposition of the Government of the 
United States, had been presented to the Department of State or to the minister 
of the United States in Spain since the date of the convention of 1802, and until 
the signature of the treaty. 

The United States assumed these debts and agreed by treaty to ap- 
propriate $5,000,000 to their payment. The treaty provided fora board 
of commissioners to— 


eer aaa the fall amount and validity ofthe claims thus assumed by the United 
es. 


There was nothing of that kind in the treaty with France. 

What was the transaction with France? Our contention with her 
arose under the treaties of alliance and commerce of 1778. Under those 
treaties we guarantied to France her possessions in America and gave 
her the privilege of our ports, to the exclusion of her enemies. That 
is, under the treaty she had a right to come into our ports to refit and 
reman her ships of war and privateers, to bring in and sell her prizes 
there, while her enemies were to be wholly excluded. This was of 
great importance to her in her struggle with Great Britain, and when 
the privilege was taken from her and given to Great Britain by the 
Jay treaty she was greatly exasperated. 

Prior to this time her depredations on our commerce grew almost out 
of her necessities, and she always expressed her willingness to make 
just and proper compensation for them. But after the negotiation of 
the Jay treaty with England had become known she made open war 
upon our commerce, and from that day the controversy was hot until 
the treaty was made. She, however, had first violated the treaty, par- 
ticularly Article XXIII, which provided that free ships should make 
free goods, and we were fully warranted in making the Jay treaty. 
We took this ground and regarded her depredations upon our commerce 
as unjustifiable and as in further violation of the treaties and of the 
law of nations; and when negotiations looking to peace began we de- 
manded indemnity for them, but France refused to pay indemnity un- 
less we would reinstate the treaties of 1778, which imposed obligations 
upon us we could not perform without risking our very existence as a 
nation. She offered, however, to enter into a new treaty of peace, 
commerce, and navigation” if we were willing with her to wipe out 
past relations and begin anew. She would consent to our recision of. 
the treaties of 1778 if we would abandon our claim for indemnity, and 
would make a new treaty with us. But our plenipotentiaries were in- 
structed to insist upon indemnity, and they did so. 

We presented these claims; we urged them in season and ont of sea- 
son. No gentleman on this floor will assert that up to the time of the 
treaty the Government of the United States was in any respect derelict 
in its duty to its citizens in the prosecution of these claims. Our Gov- 
erninent carried its prosecution of them at least to the point of war, 
and in my judgment beyond that; but France absolutely refused to 
pay any indemnity. She insisted that these depredations on her part 
were just reprisals for violations of the treaties of 1778. particularly 
through the operation of the Jay treaty, by which she was excluded 
from the privileges of our ports and England accorded those privileges. 
In all our negotiations we were met with her absolute refusal to con- 
sider these claims in any but one view, and that was in connection 
with the reinstatement of the treaties. 

She took the position that if we would reinstate the treaties of 1778 
she would Pay something; that is, she would not pay indemnity for 
depredations which she justified as acts of reprisal, but would be wilf- 
ing to pay a money consideration to have the treaties reinstated, to 
have the privileges of our ports granted to her and England excluded. 
Bat the alternative on the part of France was, reinstatement of the 
treaties and indemnity, or a new treaty without indemnity. In other 
words, the question presented to the United States was the question of 
peace or war—whether the war then going on should be continued and 
enlarged until it should become a general war, or whether we would 
have peace upon the single condition on which France would permit 
it; that is, peace without indemnity, or peace by the reinstatement of 
the treaties and such compensation as she would be-willing to make 
tor those depreda ions. The transaction, as I view it, was simply this: 
Instead of a bargain with France, instead of a set-off between the two 
nations, it was simply the abandonment of the prosecution of these 
claims when it became apparent that we could no lonyer prosecute 
them without involving the country in a war with most disastrous con- 
sequences, situated as we then were. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to inquire how the Government 
could abandon the prosecution of the claims of its citizens, so as to de- 
prive these citizens of their rights, without the Government at the 
same time becoming liable? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I will in time answer that question. 
That is the point I want tocome to. There is plenty of authority on 
that subject which I do not think it necessary to cite here, in view of 
the discussions which have taken place in Congress during almost a 
hundred years. I do not think any gentleman will claim that the 
Government is bound to go to the extent of war in the prosecution of 
the private claims of its citizens. Is it to be asserted that our country 
is to be involved in all the consequences of war, and that the property 
and lives of its citizens generally are to be sacrificed in order to prose- 
cute to the utmost the interests of a few individuals? The interests 
ofan entire people were to be considered when this treaty was in course 
of negotiation—the interests of the whole people, not of these few 
claimants. And when the question of peace or war was presented, 
the Government simply said we will have peace upon the only condi- 
tion on which it will be conceded to us; that is, the abandonment of the 
further prosecution of these claims. 

France stood upon that position; but she finally consented to the 
making of a new treaty if we would agree that the cousideration of 
these claims be indefinitely postponed. So we had the treaty of 1800 
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with theoriginal Article II, by which the consideration of all questions 
arising under the treaties of 1778 was indefinitely postponed. 

But the Senate of the United States was not willing to leave the mat- 
ter in that shape. The Senate insisted that the treaty should stand 
for only eight years; that Article II should bestricken out and the fol- 
lowing be inserted in its place: 

It is agreed that the present convention shall be in force for the term of eight 
years from the time of exchange of ratiſications. 

France, however, unwilling that at the end of eight years this con- 
troversy should be revived (for you must put that construction upon 
the action of Napoleon), returned to her original position, and insisted 
upon the absolute abandonment of the claim for indemnity. Hence 
there was a new treaty without provision for indemnity, a foot-note 
being added to the treaty at the instance of Napoleon agreeing to the 
new article and to the retrenchment of original Article II, but provid- 
ing— 

this retrenchment the two states renounce the ctive pretensions 
wah the object of the said article. si Re 

So that France simply came back to her original position: if you 
will indefinitely postpone these questions of controversy we will make 
this treaty with you. This was a polite and diplomatic way of getting 
rid of the matter; but if you will not consent to that, but insist upon 
having the matter in such shape that it may be revived at the end of 
eight years, we will return to our original position; we will demand 
that this treaty shall be simply upon the condition of the abandonment 
of all claims of indemnity. 

And the United States Senate accepted that condition, which was, as 
I say, a condition of peace. Now, from these circumstances, is it to 
be implied that the United States assumed the payment of these claims? 
Was there anything in these circumstances of which any gentleman 
can as an appropriation of private property for public use, like 
land taken for the purpose of a public building? France was not bar- 
gaining with us. France was not asking the of any claim which 
we had against her. When we A ost this claim for indemnity she 
simply said we will not pay it; that we have done to your ships has 
been in just reprisal of the violations of these treaties of which you 
have been guilty and the injuries you have done to us by depriving us 
of the privileges of your ports which were guarantied to us. 

She did not call upon us to guaranty her American i On 
the contrary, it was to her interest to prevent us from being involved 
in the European war, because she depended upon us largely for her food 
supply, and Genet, at his first interview with Jefferson, waived the pro- 
vision of guaranty. He said: 


We know that under present circumstances we have aright to call upon you 
for the guaranty of our ds, but we do not desire it. 


Her t complaint against us was because of the Jay treaty, by 
which the privilege of our ports was taken from her and given to Great 
Britain; and she justified her refusal to pay indemnity upon our al- 
leged violation of the treaties thereby. 

She did not ask to be released from anything. There was no effort 
to sell to us advantages. ‘There was at least a state of quasi war, a 
condition of things which could not be continued with safety to the 
country. It was important that peace should be restored, and the 
condition imposed on our Government was the abandonment of the 

tion of these claims. Will gentlemen insist that rather than 
abandon these claims the Government should have gone on and al- 
lowed this condition of quasi war to continue until it became gen- 
eral, involving this country in the European wars which then pre- 
vniled? Because we did not choose to involve ourselves in the gen- 
eral continental war then prevailing will gentlemen on this floor in- 
sist we thereby made ourselves liable for the payment of these claims? 

Could any such duty be imposed on an infant republic struggling to 
get a footing amongst the nations of the earth? Yet that is the posi- 
tion assumed by the gentlemen who support the proposition to pay 
these claims, and who urge them upon this House, that we were com- 
pelled to risk the peace of the country and to suffer all the consequences 
of war in support of these claims, or by abandoning them make our- 
selves liable for their payment. That is the position of these gentle- 
men as I understand it; because we stopped there to avoid a general 
war in the prosecution of these claims we have by so doing made our- 
selves liable to pay them òn the ground that it was an appropriation 
by the Government of private property for public uses. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, to my mind there is a great deal of difference between the 
case where the Government takes private property with a strong hand 
and devotes it to public use and the case where it merely abandons 
the prosecution of claims on the part of certain of its citizens in order 
to avoid being involved in a general war and for the purpose of secur- 
ing the peace of the country. 

So I say there is no warrant for the position taken here that the Gov- 
ernment has in negotiating and consenting to that treaty assumed pay- 
ment of these clai or put itself in a position where either at law or 
in equity liability can be justly implied against it. She did not seek 
with these claims to buy a release from France of the old treaties. She 
refused to consider the old treaties, they having been annulled by the 
solemn act of Congress, and stood upon her claim for indemnity, but 
France refused to pay indemnity, and presented the alternative of the 


, 


abandonment of the claim or war—the chances of war or peace with- 
out indemnity. She chose peace, and accepted the condition that 
would bring it. She was forced to abandon the claim of certain of her 
citizens in the interest of the whole people. It was not a case of bar- 
gaining for advantages which were to be purchased with the moneys of 
some of her citizens of which she had control, but the acceptance of a 
condition which put an end to war and brought peace to a country 
sorely needing it. 

The duty of governmentin such cases is thus stated by Mr. Adams: 
A government which neglects properly to present the claim of one of its cit- 
izens to a foreign government in 9 of which such claim Is lost, is not 
necessarily bound to make good the m. The argumentof the abstract right 
is strong, butas the justice obtainable from foreign nationsis at all times, and 
under every state of things, very imperfect, and as the only alternative in cases 
of denial of justice is the abandonment of the claim or war, a nation by aban- 
doning the claim, after exhausting every specific expedient for obtaining jus- 
tice, neither partakes of the injustice done, nor makes itself responsible tothe 
sufferer; for war, even if it eventually obtains justice for that sufferer, secures 
it by the sufferings of thousands of others, equally unmerited and which must 
ultimately remain unindemnified. And mere inability to obtain justice can not 
ineur the obligation it is unable to enforce. 


This present idea of fixing the liability of the United States by con- 
straction and implication originated in 1835. There was no serious 
prosecution of these claims prior to 1822. Perhaps in 1818 in some 
way they were brought to the attention of Congress. There was, how- 
ever, no earnest attempt to prosecute them before Congress until 1822, 
They never received any serious consideration until 1835. 

The idea—that of constructive liability—was one of the evil conse- 
quences of an overflowing Treasury. It had its birth in the demoral- 
izing influence of a surplus, which, then and to-day, is bringing to the 
front all sorts of trumped-up and preposterous claims, the object of 
which is to divert the public money into the pockets of a few favored 
individuals. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman re- 
member there was a report made on these spoliation claims in 1802 
and another in 18072 : 5 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. No, I do not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I.think I shall be able to 
furnish them to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I will be obliged to the gentleman if 
he will doso. But I think the gentleman will find when he comes to 
look the matter up that I am substantially correct in what I have 
stated. I do not lay much stress upon the early reports in favor of 
these claims. They did not come from the regular ing com- 
mittees, but from select committees composed of a majority favorable 
to the claims. Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in the United 
States Senate December 17, 1872, with reference to a bill to pay these 
claims then pending, said: 

It is said that there are som reports 4 
how incorrect that is. The — rig De to Neary —.— ot ihin Will’ ona 
that some Senator who thought his constituents were interested would move 
a select committee, to whom it would be rred. A majority of the committee 
had to be in favor of it. That was the rule of parliamentary law. Most of the 
reports in the first instance were made by such committees. And so year after 
year, from 1829 down to 1861, a majority of and nearly all the reports were made 
by select committees of one or the other House, packed, as I may say—and I say 
it in no offensive sense—packed by parliamentary law in favor of the claims. 

It is an easy matter to bring claims of this kind amounting to mill- 
ions of dollars to the attention of Congress, while claims for a few 
hundreds of dollars or a few thousands of dollars, no matter how just, 
wait day after day without a héaring. Here are claims which have 
been running for nearly a hundred years and have been prosecuted by 
an organized agency established here in 1822. There has been a con- 
stant effort to foist them upon the Treasury. Without merit, without 
any foundation in justice and right, they have yet been able to live and 
grow because of the large amount of money asked for. That has been 
their principle of life, the large amount which there will be for division 
in the event of success, If this appropriation is made it will establish 
a precedent which will assure the success of any claim, provided only 
that it be old enough to insure general i ce of the circumstances 
of its origin and big enough to pay good dividends to the promoters of 
the enterprise. 

I was a little surprised at one of the propositions suggested by the 
gentleman from Maryland the other day. He would support the 
claims upon the ground that the Government is liable because of an 
appropriation of private property. All the supporters of the claims, 
including the gentleman from Maryland, place the right of recovery 
against the United States on the ground of a conversion of trust funds, 
or an appropriation of private property to public use, and I was much 
surprised to hear the gentleman from Maryland claim that the ques- 
tion was a purely political one,over which the Supreme Court could 
have no jurisdiction, even if Congress should confer it by a law en- 
acted for that purpose. If I understood the gentleman aright, that was 
his position, and it was certainly a very strange one in view of the 
grounds upon which these claims are being urged here. 

This also brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the question of the remedy 
proposed. All I ask is that this matter of the validity of these claims 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, that great 
tribunal of last resort, which commands the fullest confidence of the 
people, and if that court upon an examination of the circumstances and 
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of the law says that these claims are valid, and that the United States 
is liable for their payment, it will satisfy the people of the country; 
and I undertake to say that no other plan of settling the matter will 
meet with their approval. 

[During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I want a minute or two more in order 
to conclude the single point that I am now suggesting. 

Mr. BURNES. I will yield the gentleman a few moments longer. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, then resumed and concluded his remarks 
as above. > 


Frec wool will give the people cheaper clothing without reducing the price 
of wool, without detriment to the manufacturer, and without lowering the 
wages of labor. 


SPEECH sA 


HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 12, 1888. 


The House being in Committee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not expect to occupy the time of the House for 
more than ten minutes; but I ask unanimons consent to speak with- 
out limit, as I may desire a few moments additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from Missouri 
will be permitted to proceed without interruption. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It was not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to make 
any observations upon this item of the bill, and I have not therefore 
prepared in systematic order any data upon the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is any individual, section, 
or political party in this country hostile to American interests. Iam 
not in sympathy therefore with the position taken by many gentle- 
men on the other side when they assert that the Democratic party is in 
favor of a British policy; indeed, Iam quite sure that the gentlemen 
themselves can not be sincere when they announce such a belief. I 
believe that the entire American people, without regard to section or 
political creed, honestly desire to encourage and promote that policy 
which in their judgment will best subserve the interests of this great 
country. I should despair, sir, of the future of the Republic if I be- 
lieved, as some gentlemen on that side affect to believe, that a great 
party numbering nearly five millions of voters is hostile to the real in- 
preis ot the American manufacturers and the laborers employed by 

em. 

Those gentlemen are not candid when they make this averment. I 
do not think, sir, there is any difference of intention among us. Upon 
all questions involving the interests of this country as against any other 
country the American people are a unit; and if it were necessary to 
protect the rights and privileges of the humblest citizen or to enforce 
any feature of our policy, fiscal or otherwise, we would girdle the Do- 
minion of Canada with American bayonets and defend our coasts with 
American war ships. Since the beginning of this discussion the state- 
ment has been constantly reiterated on that side of the House that this 
and other propositions looking to a reduction of taxation were hostile 
to American industries; and some one on this side has made a compu- 
tation by which it appears that (accepting the statement of our Re- 
publican friends as true) there have already been thrown out of em- 
ployment by this bill 43,143,191 American laborers. [Laughter.] 

It is barely possible that the exigencies of their party have caused 
our Republican friends to misapprehend the real condition that con- 
fronts them. There is no peril confronting American industries or 
American laborers, but the imminent danger of the utter overthrow of 
the Republican party alarms and affrights our friends and is the real 
explanation of the exaggerated statements that have been made in this 
discussion and which will undoubtedly be reiterated before the-peo- 
ple in the coming campaign. 

Mr. Chairman, let us by an unprejudiced and unbiased discussion 
of the pending proposition, endeavor to reach a correct conclusion. 
What is the true interest of the American wool-grower, and the Ameri- 
can wool-producer in respect to a tariff rate? The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BoorHmMAN] who has just taken his seat, insists that the 
placing of wool on the free-list will destroy that industry; and that a 
high duty has developed it. 

WOOL PRODUCTION. 


been upon the sheep industry and ascertain whether it has really de- 
veloped by reason of such tariff: The high rate of duty on wool was 
imposed by the tariff act of March 2, 1867. 

From the statistical abstract of the United States for 1887 it appears 
that the production of wool from 1867 to 1883, inclusive, was as fol- 


lows 
Pounds of wool. 


tire time the high wool tariff was in operation up to 1883, when it was 
reduced by the Kepublican party, there were varying degrees of produc- 
tion, depending not upon the tariff rates but upon the inexorable law of 
supply and demand, which no high tariff can abrogate. Whenthere was 
an increasing demand for wool, there wasa corresponding increase in the 
wool production; when the demand was not so great, there was a corre- 


sponding decrease in the production. The ten years following the adop- 
tion of the high wool tariffof 1867 only increased the production of Ameri- 
can wool by 31,000,000 pounds, notwithstanding the marvelous de- 
velopment of this country during that period, and its rapid increase in . 
population. During the greater portion of this period there was an 
absolute decrease of {production under this exorbitant ‘tariff, so that 
in 1871 the production reached its lowest limit since the war—150,- 
000,000 pounds. In1884, the year following the reduction of the tariff, 
there was an increase in the wool production of 8,000,000 pounds, and 
in 1885 the increase was 2,000,000 pounds, while in 1886 the production 
decreased to 285,000,000 pounds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire how a reduction of the tariff can 
injuriously affect the woolinterest? Manifestly, if at all, it will be by 
increasing the importation of foreign wool, and thus bringing Ameri- 
can wool in competition with the toreign production. By the act of 
March 3, 1883, the Republican party made a reduction of the wool. 
tariff of 1867. During the first year of the operation of that law the 
total importation of foreign wool amounted to 78,350,651 pounds, while 
in the ensuing year, instead of increasing under the reduced duty, it de- 
creased to 70,596,170 pounds—an absolute decrease of 8,000,000 
pounds. 

Under the high wool tariff of 1867 there were very heavy importa- 
tions of foreign wool, notably in 1871, when the importation amounted 
126,507,409 pounds, and in 1879, when the aggregate swelled to 128,- 
131,747 pounds. It will thus be seen that while the importations of 
foreign wool amounted to 129,084,958 pounds for the year ending June 
30, 1886, the fact is not in any wise attributable to the reduced tariff, 
as we have shown that the importations were just as large under a 
higher tariff. 

Now, let us see what is the effect on the number of sheep. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Of course it took them a year or two to 
raise the first crop before they could begia to send the wool here. Did 
not the importation gradually increase from 1883 up to date, after they 
had a chance to produce one crop of wool? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It did not, as the importation which amounted to 
129,084,958 pounds in the fiscal year 1886 decreased to 114, 038, 030 
pounds in 1887. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Was not that an increase over 1884? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Has it not increased since? 

Mr. DOCKERY. There has been, asI stated a moment since, an in- 
crease over the importations of 1884, but does thegentleman claim that 
the increase resulted from the lowering of the tariff? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. The increased importations resulted 
largely from the decrease in the tariff. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Largely? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman then explain, if that betrue—- 
it is a poor rule that does not work both ways—how itwas that under 
the high tariff of 1867 the importations increased and the production 
of wool decreased from 168, 000, 000 pounds in 1867 to 150,000,000 pounds 
in 1871? Did the tariff lower the production? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. No, sir; but from 1867 to 1893 inclu- 


sive—— 
Mr. DOCKERY. I think I understand the position of the gentle- 


Let us turn to the record and see what the effect of a high tariff has man. When the production is increased it is the tariff; when it is de- 
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creased it is not the tariff. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Allow me to answer your question. 
From 1867 to 1883 inclusive the number of sheep raised in this country 
and the production of wool increased; from 1883 to 1888 inclusive both 
the amount of wool raised in this country and the number of sheep 
produced here have decreased. In other words, after the high tariff 
came an increase, and after the low tariff came a decrease both of wool 
and sheep. 

Mr. DOCKERY. How about the tariff of 1867? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I said that from 1867 to 1883, taking 
the whole time, the amount of wool produced and the number of sheep 
raised increased largely in numbers; but after the tariff of 1883 was 
levied the number decreased right along. 

Mr, DOCKERY. Then do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the tariff is to be accredited with this result, and that the rapid prog- 
ress we have made in every department of effort, including our im- 
mense increase in population, has had nothing to do with stimulating 
production? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. No, sir, I do not go so far as that; but 
I say that under the operations of the tariff of 1883 thousands and 
tens of thousands of farmers have ceased to raise sheep and wool be- 
cause the business is not profitable. 

Mr. DOCKEKY, Why is it not profitable? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. It is not profitable because the markets 
of this country are so flooded with foreign wool that American wool 
has decreased in value. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does not the gentleman know that it requires a 
large importation of foreign wool to supplement our own wool crop, 
and that American wool is insufficient in amount to supply the mar- 
kets of this country; and even if it were sufficient in the number of 
pounds, does he not know that by reason of the difference in fiber be- 
tween American wool and foreign wool our manufacturers are com- 
pelled to import a certain amount of foreign wool to mix with the 
article produced at home in making the best articles of woolen goods? 
Does not the gentleman further know that the production of American 
wool for the year 1886 was only 285,000,000 pounds, and the importa- 
tions of foreign wool for that year 129,084,950 pounds, while it is esti- 
mated that the woolen goods imported for the same period contained 
raw wool amounting to 196,000,600 pounds, making a total consump- 
tion of 610,084,950 pounds? The United States has never produced 
one-halfof the wool required annually for the consumption of her people. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I do not wish to occupy the gentleman’s 
time even in answering questions; but I will answer that one if he will 
allow me. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not care to have the gentleman interject a 

into my remarks. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I would like to answer that question, 
and then I will stop. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield later on. Let me tell the gentleman 
why it is that in some sections of this country the wool business is not 
so profitable as it was under the tariff of 1857 and prior tariffs. The 
American wool-grower must depend upon the American manufacturer 
for his market. I suppose the gentleman will admit that. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. He depends upon the American people 
ultimately. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, of course the American manufacturer regulates 
his manufacture by the demand of the American market. à 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now then, when the American market is supplied, 
the American demand for wool ceases, and this demand has diminished 
because of the lack of untaxed foreign wool necessary to mix with our 
domestic wool in the manufacture of the goods that we need in this 


country. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman kindly furnish any evidence 
of the statement which he has just made? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have not time to enter upon a lengthy disserta- 
tion, but the gentleman will find the evidence by a carefal considera- 
tion of the figures presented in the Statistical Abstract and other publi- 
cations upon this question. Perhaps the strongest suggestion in favor 
of free wool is to be found in the message of President Grant submitted 
to Congress December 7, 1874. The recommendation is in the follow- 
ing terms, and thoroughly accords with the facts I have just stated. 


I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tariff so as to in- 
crease the revenue and at the same time decrease tle number of articles upon 
which duties are levied. Those articles which enter into our manufactures and 
are not produced at home, it seems to me. should be entered free. Those arti- 
cles of manufacture which we produce a constituent part of but do nut produce 
the whole, that part which we do not produce should enter free also. I will 
instance fine wool,dyes.ete. These articles must be imported to form a part 
of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods. Chemicals used as 
dyes, compounded in medicines,and used in various ways in manufactures, 
come under this class. The introduction, free of duty,of such wools as we do 
not produce would stimulate the manufacture of goods uiring the use of 
those we do produce, and therefore would be a benefit to home production. 
‘There are many articles entering into home manufacture which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves, the tariff upon which increases the cost of producing the manu- 
factured article. All corrections in this regard are in the direction of bringing 
labor and capital in harmony with each other, and of supplying one of the ele- 
ments of prosperity so much needed, 


Now you see it and now you don’t.” 


In addition to the testimony of President Grant, I desire to quote 
from the report of a committee of the New York wool trade made to 
the Chamber of Commerce in New York in 1874. The situation is 
tersely stated in the following language: 


Before we enter upon an examination of the effects of our tariff on the wool- 
growing interest it will be well to consider that neither our country nor any coun- 
try in the world does or can produce to advantage wools of all kinds and grades. 
It must further be borne in mind that in order to produce the endless variety of 
woolen fabrics demanded by our times, with the highly-improved machinery 
now in use, and with the active competition among all manufacturing nations, 
the free and unrestricted selection of the most suitable classes and grades oi 
wool has grown to be a matter of much more importance to the manufacturer 
of every country than it used to be in old times. Nor will it be denied that but 
few of our mills can at this day be run to advantage without using to some ex- 
tent wools of such working quality as can not be produced in this country, or 
are not produced here in suflicient quantity. The simple fact that even under 
our present tariff we have annually imported from fifteen tosixty million pounds 
of fine wool sufhciently proves these positions, The question of duty on fine 
wool can therefore never bea simple question of protection or no protection to 
the wool-grower. 

These facts show most conclusively that the object ostensibly aimed at by the 
tariff of 1567, namely, the protection and encouragement of the wool-growers, 
has most signdily failed. The wool-grower must be blind, indeed, if by this time 
he has not learned the lesson that he can not prosper as long as the woolen in- 
terest does not flourish; why should he not also understand that our industry 
can not permanently flourish until it isrelieved of the present heavy burden of 
obstructive tariff legislation? By helping the manufacturer he would certainly 
help himself, and secure a better reward for his labor and investment than he 
could ever expect to derive from theillusive protection of any tariff. 

Facts, indeed, as well as sound reasoning cal! loudly for the abolition of all 
duties on wool, In the light of past experience it is clear that neither the wool- 
grower nor any other special interest ought to plead any injury as likely to re- 
sult in our country from a policy that has had the most encouraging effect in all 
other parts of the civilized worid. No perfectly safe and solid ground will be 
reached until wool takes its permanent place on the free-list, and this must be 
the goal of the manufacturer as well as of the wool-grower—in fact, of the whole 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, if further evidence is necessary to make it manifest 
that foreign wool is essential to the manuiacture of our best woolen 
goods, it will be found in the testimony of the woolen manufacturers 
in a reply toa circular of Secretary Manning in 1885, printed in Senate 
Document No. 72, first session, Forty-ninth Congress, from which I 
submit the following extract: 

It may be said that a remedy for these difficulties is to be found in the exclu- 
sive use of the domestic wools, which will be abundantly supplied under due 
protection. To this we reply that neither our own country nor any otherin the 
world does or can produce to advant wools of ull kinds and grades. Ex- 
perience under high protection of wool in thiscountry for over thirty years had 
demonstrated that our domestic wool-growers find it to their advantage to pro- 
duve only the staple wool required for the ordinary range of woolen fabrics, 
and as these fabrics will always be in demand they build up their flocks—a work 
of time—for the production only of the fleeces which will be profitable for along 
series of years. 

This system, although providing admirable raw material for common goods, 
is incompatible with the variety required forthe diversitied and highly advanced 
manufacture which should be our am. The American manufacturer, to com- 
pete wi h the fabrics of other nations in the endless variety demanded by our 
times, must have the power of selecting a portion of his raw material from all 
the world’s sources of supply. The sudden and exceptional demand for more 
or new raw material must be supplied by importation. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman answer a question ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let me talka little while. [Laughter.] Amer- 
ican wool is a coarse wool. Ido not know tbat I am using the proper 
technical term, but I would call it a “jointed ” wool, while the Aus- 
tralian wool has a fine fiber in which there are no joints.“ 

Mr. CASWELL. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Just let meget through with one statement before 
you interrupt me. 

In consequence of this peculiarity of American wool it has to be in- 
termixed with foreign wool in order to produce the best giades of woolen 
goods. The woolen manufacturers will all bear witness to the accu- 
racy of this statement, and I do not think there is any question about 
it whatever. Now, Mr. Chairman, the effect of the proposition in the 
bill is simply to give to our manufacturers foreign wool freed from the 
burden of taxation, and the result will be that with foreign wool free, 
the demand for American wool will be increased and thus the market 
price of American wool will be maintained if not enhanced. 

Mr. WARNER. Then, if I understand my colleague, his proposition 
is that the greater the quantity of foreign wool imported into this 
country, the greater will be the demand for the wool that we produce 


here. 

Mr. DOCKERY. My colleague does not state the proposition fairly. 
If the American wool fiber were exactly the same as the foreign wool 
fiber the effect of striking off the duty would be to increase the im- 
portation of foreign wool, and lower the price of American wool; but 
the fibers being entirely distinct, and both being necessary for the man- 
ufacture of the best woolen goods, the result will be that the importa- 
tion of foreign wool free will necessarily increase the production of 
American woolen manufactures and thereby increase the demand for 
American wool and thus maintain or enhance its price. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Does the gentleman mean to say it 
is necessary to have American wool to mix with foreign wool in order 
to make good woolen goods? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is necessary in the manufacture of certain grades 
of goods; and the best evidence of that fact is in the large importation 
eren under the present high rates of duty of woolen goods manufact- 
ured abroad, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Isanyofour wool exported for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ibeg that the gentleman allow me to proceed 
with my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. If the foreign manufacturers have 
not our wool to mix with theirs, how do they succeed in making such 
excellent goods? 

Mr. DOCKERY. They get the coarser grades of wool which they 
require from other countries with which they trade, and in respect to 
which their trade is not obstructed and interfered with by high tarilf 
taxes. 

NUMBER OF SHEEP. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us ascertain what effect, if any, the tariff 
has on the number of sheep and theirvalue. In 1868, the year follow- 
ing the passage of the high tariff act of 1867, there were 38,991,912 
sheep in this country, valued at $98,407,809. In 1878, after ten years 
of the highest tariff on wool this country has ever known, there ought 
to have been a much larger number of sheep, ought there not? Instead 
of an increase, however, there was a pronounced decrease, so that in 
that year there were only 35,740,500 head of sheep, valued at 880, 
603,062, a reduetion in the number of sheep of 3,251,412, and a decrease 
in their value of $17,804,747. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How does the wool product compare in the two 
years to which the gentleman has referred ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. In 1868 the production of wool was 180,000,000 
pounds; in 1878 it was 211,000,000 pounds. The decrease in the num- 
ber and value of the sheep is, however, as I have just stated, and at 
several periods in that decade more pronounced than in 1878. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But it appears that the wool product increased. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is very true. The increase in the weight of 
each fleece is due to the progress which has been made in the science 
of sheep-breeding, the average weight of the American fleece having 
increased from 1.85 pounds in 1850 to about 6 pounds in 1837. The 
same improvement is manifest in Australia where the weight of fleece 
averages about 8 pounds, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it appears from official figures that in the 
twenty-nineStates east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers the num- 
ber of sheep decreased from 37,864,609 in 1868 to 23,320,730 in 1883, 
when the tariff was reduced, a decrease of 14,543,879 under the high 
tariff of 1867, or an average annual decrease of 908,992. 

It further appears that there has been a loss in the same States of 
4,624,011 from 1883 to 1888 inclusive, or an average annual loss of only 
770,668 under a lower tariff. The conclusion is therefore reached from 
which there can be no escape, that the percentage of loss in these 
States was greater under the high tariff of 1867 than it has been under 
the reduced tariff of 1883. Mr. Chairman, let us pursue this inquiry 
further. In seventeen States and Territories west of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers the official figures show that the number of sheep 
have increased from 5,079,430 in 1870 to 24,774,261 in 1887. These 
figures tell their own story and show that the sheep-culture in the 
older States, where land is high-priced and exceedingly valuable, can 
not compete with the sheep-culture as we find it to-day on the cheap 
hills, plains, and free ranges” of the Western States and Territories. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, one of the leading Republican papers 
of the West, commenting upon the reduction of the tariff of 1883, and 
defending the action of the Republican party in effecting such reduc- 
tion, aptly and tersely stated the situation when it declared that— 


Wool-growing is bound to increase in importance on the plains and in Texas 
= 8 and to become less and less important in Ohio and the East, tar- 
or no tariff. 


Mr. Chairman, the position of the Globe-Democrat can not be suc- 
cessfully controverted, and I commend its views, so succinctly stated, 
to the consideration of our friends across the aisle. 

The effect of reducing the price of foreign wool to the extent of the 
duty now paid will be to increase the product of American manufac- 
tories. As the imported raw material will be thus cheapened, it neces- 
sarily follows that the American people will getcheaperclothing. That 
is the point we are aiming at; and we will reach this result without 
any reduction whatever in the price of wool or the wages of workmen 
employed in American manuifactories. If that result is to follow, cer- 
tainly our friends on the other side ought to favor this measure, 

Mr. WEBER. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. McKrn- 
NEY ] stated a little while ago that the placing of wool on the free-list 
would have no effect on the price of wool, except to raise it on the other 
side of the Atlantic, which seems to be the object you gentlemen aim 
at. We on this side of the House seek to legislate so as to keep up 
prices in the United States; your anxiety seems to be to elevate prices 
on the other side. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ifthe gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
KINNEY] made the statement that the effect would be to increase the 
price of wool on the other side, I do not agree with him. I did not 
hear his statement, but I assume that any fair construction of what he 
said would not warrant the interpretation put upon it by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WEBER]. 

PRICE OF WOOL, 


Mr, Chairman, I have but a word to add with reference to the price 


of wool under high and low tarifs, and I am indebted to the very able 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] for the statements I shall 
make with reference to this phase of the question. 

The average price of fine wool in January for the four years prior to 
the reduction of 1883 was 46.25 cents per pound; the average for the 
four years succeeding the reduction was only 35.50 cents per pound, 
and there was also a like decrease in all grades of wool; but this de- 
rease did not begin after the reduction of 1883, but the decline dated 
from 1873, when wool was quoted at 70 cents per pound. In each of 
the years succeeding 1873 it drepped to 58 cents, 55 cents, 48 cents, 46 
cents, 44 cents, and finally to 34 cents in 1879, or substantially the same 
price it now commands. 

Will the gentlemen on the other side kindly advise me as to the 
cause of the decline in 1879 to 34 cents when there had been no reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and when there was no proposition pending looking 
to such reduction? And besides, both the tariffs of 1867 and 1883 were 
protective toa high degree, that of 1867 averaging on all grades of raw 
wool 40.59 per cent. and that of 1883 averaging 33.26 per cent. 

According to the Economie Fact Book,“ a publication of standing 
and reliability, it appears that when wool was practically free of duty 
in 1857 the price averaged 53 cents; in 1859, 45 cents; in 1859, 59 cents, 
and in 1860 54 cents per pound. Will some gentleman kindly explain 
how it happened that wool was higher under a low tariff or no tariff 
than it is under a high rate of duty? In the absence of such expla- 
nation from any geutleman on the other side, I will briefly summarize 
the relation of the tariff to the production of wool and the price of 
wool. 

Mr. Chairman, if this country were able to furnish a wool product 
sufficient for the demands of its people, and that wool product pre- 
sented such varying kinds and grades as to enable our woolen manu- 
facturers to produce all grades and classes of goods, then it would be 
apparent to the most superficial observer that a reduction of the duty 
on wool or placing the product on the free-list would necessarily result 
in lowering its price. This, however, is not the condition that con- 
fronts us.“ The entire wool product of this country is inadequate by 
at least one-half to supply the demands of the people, and to this fact 
must be added the further consideration that the grades of American 
wool are such that they are used largely for the coarser classes of 
woolen manufactures, whilst they can not be exclusively used in its 
best grades. The result therefore follows of necessity that foreign 
wool must be mixed with American wool. 1 

Whatever conduces to the prosperity of the woolen manufacturer re- 
sults in substantial benefit to the wool-grower, for he must look to the 
manufacturer alone for a market for his woo]. When you furnish the 
American manufacturer his raw material freeof duty you enable him to 
manufacture his goods at a lower cost. The lower cost of the product 
enables the manufacturer to extend his market, increasing thereby the 
demand for his goods, with all the attendant benefits of increased em- 
ployment and increased wages. 

This is the inviting future which awaits the American wool manu- 
facturer and his employés. What of the wool-grower? His posi- 
tion is clearly manifest in the reflection that whenever you furnish 
the manufacturer with free foreign wool you enable him to purchase a 
greater amount of American wool, because he is thus enabled to manu- 
facture all grades of woolen goods and extend his market; and instead 
of importing forty to fifty million dollars annually of woolen goods 
manufactured abroad, these goods will be manufactured on our own 
shores and the American wool-grower will furnish the wool for such 
increasing manufacture. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let us consider for a moment the main 
question involved in the pending bill—the reduction of taxation and 
the surplus. When we present the gentlemen on the other side, item 
by item, with propositions looking to a reduction of the unnecessary 
burdens of taxation, we are confronted with the universal wail of de- 
stroyed industries“ that are to follow the passage of this bill, and the 
accusation that we favor a British policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I might have more faith in the prophecies we have 
heard from gentlemen on the other side upon this question if we had 
not already had some test of their ability as prophets within the last 
few years. Sir, I remember that the campaign of 1834 rung with 
prophecies of the disasters which were to befall the country in the 
event of the election of a Democratic President. In many instances 
their speakers declared on the ‘‘stump’’—and frequently succeeded in 
alarming the colored people—that slavery was to be re-established in 
this country. It was repeatedly announced that the doctrine of seces- 
sion was to be revived, that the pensions of the soldiers would he dis- 
continued, that the public credit would be jeopardized, and that the 
business interests would be imperiled by the election of President 
Cleveland. More than three and a half years of Democratic rule, with 
these prophecies unfulfilled, have passed away, and if the old Mosaic 
law were in force to-day every one of them would be stoned to death 
as a false prophet. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


After the utter failure of the prophecies made in that campaign, and in 
view of the prosperous condition of business, the restored fraternity 
between the two sections of the country, with new enterprises projected 
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everywhere, with $500,000,000 of capital invested in the development 
of the resources of the South under the administration of President 
Cleveland, I should think they would abate somewhat of their dispo- 
sition to prophesy upon public questions. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side, ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party is the friend of every legitimate 
interest, and I do not believe that our Republican friends are sincere 
when they assert, as they have asserted here to-day, and will doubtless, 
as I have remarked, reiterate in the coming campaign, that we are hos- 
tile to the manufacturing interests and the Jaborers employed in those 
industries. 

Sir, I confess that I have listened with some degree of impatience to 
this talk about the Democratic party being hostile to the laboring men of 
the country. As well, sir, might you expect the mother to desert her 
babe [derisive laughter on the Republican side] as the Democratic 
party to turn its back on the laboring men, who have always consti- 
tuted the “bone and sinew” of its organization. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, why all this cant about ‘destroying’ the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country? Under the low tariff from 1846 to 1861 
there was a greater degree of legitimate prosperity in those industries 
and a greater percentage of growth than has ever been known at any 
subsequent period in our history. Sir, the greatest of all the leaders 
of the Republican party, Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, 
referring to this remarkable era, makes the most eloquent and forcible 
comment upon the great prosperity and advancement of that epoch. 

Mr. Chairman, why should the Democratic party be hostile to the 
growth and development of any part of this great country? It gave 
to the original thirteen States nearly every acre of the public domain, 
and always had a well-determined, fixed, and aggressive policy of ter- 
ritorial acquisition. Its first achievement was made under the ad- 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson, the great founder of the Democratic 
party, when he acquired from the first Napoleon the magnificent 

urchase of Louisiana. Following this came the acquisition of Oregon, 
Jorida, Texas, and the vast territory that was added to the Union as 
arcsult of the Mexican war. 

Mr. Chairman, every acre of soil added to the original thirteen States, 
with the exception of Alaska (and that was acquired under Andrew 
Johnson after he had left the Republican party), was a contribution to 
the Union by the Democratic party. The original area of 819,815 
square miles has-thus been increased by the Democratic party until 
now the flag floats over 3,501,409 square miles of territory. 

Sir, with such a record of splendid achievements is it reasonable to 
presume that the Democratic party does not share with the Republican 
party in the patriotic desire for the continued growth and development 
of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests of this 
mighty Republic? 

Sir, it is not true that the Democratic party favors a British policy“ 
but as between the United States and any other nation, the American 
people without regard to party affiliation are indissolubly united, loyal 
to American institutions and to the old flagof our fathers. [Applause.] 
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Price of fine, medium, and coarse washed clothing fleece wool in the markets of New 
York (1860-1887) and Philadelphia (1865-1887), inclusive. 


{From Mauger & Avery’s Annual Wool Circular.] 


January. | July. 


60 50 42 55 50 40 

1861.. 45 40 37 38 30 22 
1862 48 50 50 48 47 45 
1563 7 6$ 70 75 70 65 
80 73 76 100 100 90 

102 100 96 75 73 65 

70 65 50 70 67 60 

68 53 50 55 49 45 

48 43 33 46 45 43 

50 50 43 43 48 47 

48 46 44 48 45 43 

47 46 43 62 60 55 

70 72 66 72 70 65 

70 €8 65 50 43 44 

53 54 47 53 53 46 

55 56 47 52 49 46 

48 52 42 38 35 31 

46 43 36 50 4¹ 37 

44 45 33 36 36 32 

34 25 32 37 33 3i 

50 55 48 46 45 42 

47 49 43 42 44 36 

44 46 47 42 45 34 

40 43 33 39 41 43 

40 40 z 35 z 30 

34 33 29 32 BL 23 

35 36 32 33 33 29 

38 38 33 34 38 3% 


A LIST OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI UNPROTECTED BY THE PRESENT TARIFF, 


Farmers. Hostlers. 

Artists. Hotel-keepers. 
Auctioneers, Journalists, 

Barbers and hair-dressers, Laborers, 

Boarding-house keepers. Laundresses. 

A ope . 
Jlerks and copyiets. Livery-stable leeporg. 

Clerks in hotels. Musicians. lani 


Dentists, Physicians and surgeons, 


Domestic servants, Restaurant keepers. 
Employés of hotels. Sextons, 
Civil engineers, Teachers, 


Veterinary surgeons. 
Whitewashers. 

Book-keepers in stores, 

Clerks in stores. 

Commercial travelers. 

Clerks in railroad offices, 

Clerks in express offices. 

Draymen and teamsters. 

Insurance agents. 

All employés of railroad companies. 
Milk men. 

Telegraph employés. 

Section men on railroads, 

All employés of machine-shops and 


Dealers in real estate. 

Dealers in provisions, 

Dealers in dry goods, 

Dealers in groceries. 

Dealers in iron, tin, and hardwarc, 
Dealers in hides, < 
Dealers in lumber and marble, 
Dealers in newspapers, 
Dealers in paints and oils, 
Dealers in paper. 

Bakers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bridge builders. 

House builders, 


round-houses. Butchers. 
Stock raisers. Carpenters and joiners, 
Stock shippers, Carmakers. 
Dealers in jewelry, watches, and | Coo 


pers. 

Engineers and firemen. 
Brick and stone masons, 
Millers. 

Painters. 
Paper-hangers. 
Photographers. 
Plasterers. 


clocks. 
Porters and laborers. 
Salesmen and saleswomen. 
‘Traders. 4 
Dealers in books and stationery. 
Dealers in boots and shoes. 
Dealers in wood and coal. 


Dealers in tobacco. Printers. 
Undertakers. Quarrymen, 
Weighers. Stave-makers. 
Druggists. Wood-choppers. 


The only "protected ” class (if protected as claimed by Republicans) are wool- 
growers. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 9, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 


propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and 

for other purposes, 

Mr. WISE said: N 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It isa matter of grave doubt whether it is in the 
power of Congress to confer upon the Supreme Court jurisdiction of a 
class of claims depending upon principles of international law and the 
construction of treaties. Gentlemen assert that Congress possesses this 
power with great confidence, but the weight which properly attaches 
to their personal judgment is greatly diminished when they rely upon 
the case of Chirac vs, Chirac. The case of Chirac vs. The Lessees of 
Chirac (reported in 2 Wh.) was an action of ejectment brought by 
citizens of France, as heirs at law of John Baptiste Chirac, for lands to 
which he, having been naturalized, had acquired title in Maryland. 
The State of Maryland, regarding them as escheatable, conveyed them 
to the natural son of John Baptiste in that State. The sole question 
there was whether, a French subject having acquired lands in Mary- 
land by purchase, his heir could take them by descent, the descent 
having been cast uponthe French subject whilst the convention of 1800 
was in force. The court held that he could, notwithstanding at the 
time suit was brought the convention had expired by its own limita- 
tion. x $ 

This involved a mere question of individual and private right under 
a treaty which came within the jurisdiction of thecourt. In the Head- 
money cases (112 U. S.), from which I shall quote further directly, the 
Supreme Court says: 


But a treaty may also contain provisions which confer certain rights upon the 
citizens or subjects of one of the nations residing in the territorial limits of the 
other, which partake of the nature of municipal law, and which are capable of 
enforcement as between big Nei parties in the courts of the country, An illus- 
tration of this character is found in treaties, which regulate the mutual rights 
of citizens and subjects of the contracting nations in regard to rights of prop- 
erty by descent or inheritance, when the individuals concerned are aliens, 


Of such is Chirac vs. Chirac. 

But it is very different from the construction of a treaty involving 
the obligations of nation to nation as does the construction of the treaty 
of 1778. And it is very different from the construction of a treaty in 
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which nations make releases to each other of claims between themselves 
which involve private rights as a mere incident to international nego- 
tiation. Such constructions involve issues of international law, Which 
belong solely and exclusively to the great political power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress may require the subordinate courts of the United States to 
aid it in the exercise of its political power, but can it devolve such duties 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States whose jurisdiction is 
limited to cases of law and equity arising, ete.? Let gentlemen 
pause to consider whether these claims are law cases, or political ques- 
tions belonging solely to the political power of the Government—Con- 


A political question may involve issues of law which we may well 
submit to courts to aid us in the discharge of our duties in exercising 
the political power of the Government. That is one thing, but it is a 
very different thing to cast upon the Supreme Court the exercise of the 
political power of the Government from which it is excluded by the 
Constitution and which is vested in Congresssolely. Let Congress, the 
immediate representative of the people, hesitate long and proceed cau- 
tiously before it strips itself of one of its highest attributes and vests 
it in another branch of the Government. This question is graver, is far 
more important to the future of our country than all the money alleged, 
even, to be involved in these claims. 

Let us see what the Supreme Court itself said on this most impor- 
tant and grave matter. 

In the case of Ware, administrator of Jones, ts. Hylton, 3 Dallas, this 
very question arises, and it will add force to the opinion when I state 
that the defendants in error were represented by John Marshall, esq., 
of Virginia, afterwards Chief-Justice of the United States. Before the 
Revolution, Hylton, a Virginian, was indebted to Ware’s intestate, a 
British subject, and during the war paid the amount over to the treas- 
urer of Virginia under the provision of the act of Assembly of that 
State concerning escheats and forfeitures. The British creditor relied 
upon the provisions of the fourth article of the treaty of Paris of 3d of 
September, 1783, that the creditor of either side would meet with no 
unlawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in sterling money 
of all bona fide debts theretofore contracted. The court gave judg- 
ment for the British creditor, and in doing so uses this important lan- 
guage, namely: 

That Congress had the power to sacrifice the rights and interests of private 
citizens to secure the safety or prosperity of the public I have no doubt, but 
the immutable principles of justice, the TO faith of the States that confis- 
eated and received British debts pled to the debtors, and the rights of the 
debtors violated by the treaty, all combine to prove that ample compensation 
ought to be made to all the debtors who have been injured by the treaty for the 
benefit of the public. This principle is recognized by the Constitution, which 
declares that private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” (See Vattel, Lib. I, e. s., 244.) ni 

Although Virginia is not bound to make compensation to the debtors, yet it 
is evident that they ought to be indemnified, and it is not to be su that 
those whose duty it may be to make the compensation will permit the rights 
of our citizens to be sacrificed to a public object without the fullest indemnity, 

In 1801 the case of the United States vs. Schooner Peggy (2 Cranch, 
103) came before the court, and Chief-Justice Marshall delivered the 
opinion. It was a case growing out of these very spoliations. The 
United States ship Trumbull was commissioned by the President to 
seize armed vessels of France ‘‘found within the jurisdictional limits 
of the United States or on the high seas;’’ and had on April 24, 1800, 
seized the Peggy, and she had been condemned in the lower court on 
September 23, 1800. On December 21, 1801, the treaty with France 
had been ratified, the fourth article whereof provided for the return of 
all property ‘‘ not definitely condemned,” and on the appeal the judg- 
ment below was reversed and the Peggy released. In the opinion the 
Chief-Justice says: ; 

The Constitution of the United States declares a treaty to be the su e law 
ofthe land. Of consequence its obligation on the courts of the United States 
must be admitted. It is certainly true that the execution of a contract between 
nations is to be demanded from, and, in the general, superintended by, the ex- 
ecutive of each nation; and, therefore, whatever decision of this court may 
be relative to the rights of parties litigating before it, the claim upon the nation, 
if unsatisfied, may still be asserted. Dut yet where a treaty is the law of the 
land, and as such affects the rights of parties litigating in court, treaty as 
much binds those rights, and is as much to be regarded by the court as an act 
of Congress; and although restoration may be an executive, when viewed as a 
substantive act, independent of, and unconnected with, other circumstances, yet 
to condemn a vessel, the restoration of which is directed by a law of the land, 
would be a direct infraction of that law, and, of co: uence, improper. 

But in t national concerns, where individual ts, uired by 
war, are racrificed for national purposes, the contract making the . — ought 
always to receive a construction conforming to its manifest import; and if the 
nation has given up the vested rights of its citizens, it is not for the court, but 
for the Government to consider whether it be a case proper for compensation. 

Now, here is just the distinction to which I ask yourattention, namely, 
in cases of individual or private rights the treaty controls and the court 
surrenders the private rights of the citizens, but the right of constitu- 
tional compensation belongs, not to the court, but to the Government; 
not to the judiciary, but to the political branch of the Government. 

Tn the face of this language of the Supreme Court will gentlemen 
argue seriously that Congress can vest jurisdiction of these cases in the 
Supreme Court without divesting themselves of their power under the 
Constitution which the Supreme Court itself says belongs to Congress 
and not to the courts? 


Is the Congress of the United States driven to such a strait to avoid 
the discharge of a simple duty ? > 

We can not shirk our own responsibility by such a device, for we 
must either discharge our own duty or else divest ourselves of our con- 
stitutional prerogative by refusing to act upon a political question pure 
and simple. The issue is squarely before us and we must either pay 
these claims or else say that they shall not be paid. 

In the case of the Cherokee Nation rs. Georgia (5 Peters) a bill filed 
in the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court by the Cherokee Na- 
tion to restrain the State from violating treaties between that nation 
and the United States, was argued by Sergeant, and William Wirt 
(who had long been Attorney-General of the United States) for the 
complainants; and the opinion was delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall. 
The court having held that the nation was not a foreign state, says: 

The propriety of such an interposition by the court may well be questioned. 
It savors too much of the exercise of political power to be within the proper 
province of the judicial department. 

The principle announced in these early cases by Chief. Justice Mar- 
shall has been followed and elaborated by that court and by its in- 
dividual justices on the circuit. 

In the Clinton Bridge case (1 Woolworth) one Gray filed a bill com- 
plaining that a bridge across the Mississippi River obstructed its navi- 
gation, and that the treaty of the United States with France (1803) by 
which the territory was ceded secured its free navigation. Mr. Justice 
Miller dismissed the bill, and in the opinion uses the following pointed 
language: 7 

Questions of this class are international questions, and are to be settled be- 


tween the foreign nations interested in the treaties and the political department 


of our Government. When those departments declare a treaty abrogated, an- 


nulled, or modified, it is not for the judicial branch of the Government to set it 
up and assert its continued obligation. If the court could do this, it could an- 
nul declarations of war, suspend the levy of armies, and become a great inter- 
national arbiter, instead of a court of justice for the administration of the laws 
of the United States. 


In the Russian hemp case (2 Curtis) the United States sued an im- 
porter for duties on imported hemp, and the defense was that the 
amount of duty allowed under the treaty had been tendered. Judge 
Curtis gave judgment for the duties claimed, and held that the de- 
fendant’s rights under the treaty was a question for Congress, the po- 
litical branch of the Government. 

In the Cherokee tobacco case (11 Wall.) the issue was the right of the 
United States to collect internal revenue on Indian products in violation 
of the treaty between the United States and the Cherokee Nation, and 
the opinion of the Supreme Court holding that the tax was collectable 
despite the treaty was delivered by Mr. Justice Swayne, in which he 
says: 

The consequence in all such cases gives rise to questions which must be met 
by the political department ofthe Government. They are beyond the sphere 
of judicial cognizance. In the case under consideration, the act of Congress must 
prevail as if the treaty were notan element to be considered. If a wrong has 
been done the power of redress is with Congress, not with the judiciary, and 
that body, upon being applied to, it is to be presumed, will promptly give the 
proper relief. 

In the case of Georgia vs. Stanton (6 Wall.) the Supreme Court dis- 
missed the bill, saying that it— 
rete for a judgment upon a political question, and will therefore not be enter- 

ned, 


In Mississippi vs. Johnson (4 Wall.) the court says the duties sought 
to be enjoined are not ministerial, but executive and political.” 

An attempt on the part of the judicial department of the Government to en- 
force the performance of such duties by the President might be justly T= 
ized, in the language of Chief-Justice Marshall, as an absurd and excessive ex- 
travagance. 

In the head-money cases (112 U. S., 581) the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly decides as follows: 


A treaty is primarily a compact between independent nations,and depends 
for the enforcement of its provisions on the honor and the interests of the goy- 
ernments which are parties to it. If these fail, its infraction becomes the sub- 
ject of international reclamation and negotiation, which may lead to war to en- 
force them. With this judicial courts have nothing to do. 


I do not undertake to say that this jurisdiction can not be conferred 
by Congress, but I have given you the decisions of the Supreme Court 
itself on that question. What I do undertake to say is this, that the 
question of paying or not paying these claims is a political question 
which belongs to Congress; that it is the duty of Congress to decide it, 
and that Congress can not evade it or delegate it to any other branch 
of the Government without stultifying itself; and I protest now and 
forever against this House, as the immediate representative of the peo- 
ple, surrendering its powers for the cowardly purpose of avoiding its 
own responsibility. 

There are other questions in this case, There are questions of good 
faith with these claimants who have for near four years followed the 
plan prescribed by Congress, at great expense to themselves. There is 
injustice in the unnecessary delay. There is no wisdom or justice in 
wiping out all that has been done since January 20, 1885, and starting 


over under new provisions in the Court of Claims, in order to meet the 
requirements necessary to an appeal. 

I pass by all of these considerations and stand upon the ground that 
Congress shall not shift its duties upon others, but must meet its own 
responsibilities. 
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French Spoliation Claims, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 9, 1888, 

On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and prior years, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. OFERRALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ever since I was old enough to take any interest 
in the legislation of this country I have heard of the French spoliation 
claimants constantly and persistently seeking the payment of their 
claims at the hands of our Government—this was more than thirty 
years ¢go—and now when I come as a member of this body to exam- 
ine into the matter I find that from a period back of the birthday of 
the oldest member on this floor these claimants have been knocking 
at the doors of Congress and endeavoring year by year to secure that 
which they assert to be simple justice. 

Generation after generation has passed away and these claims have 
descended from the original owners to their children, from their chil- 
dren to their grandchildren, and in many instances from their grand- 
children to their great grandchildren, and yet they are unsettled. 

Whose fault has this been? Why this long delay, this long defer- 
ment of an adjudication of these claims? It has not been the fault of 
the claimants for they have for three-quarters of a century nearly been 
bending their energies and doing all in their power to bring the matter 
to a close. It has been because this Government in the arrogance of 
its power has been slamming the door in the faces of these citizens and 
refusing to pay them or even to recognize that they have rights which 
have been entitled to respectful consideration. It has used its power 
most tyranically and cruelly, and now after decades of waiting and 
years and years of wasted time and large expenditures of money, after 
these claimants have in good faith submitted their claims toa legal and 
competent tribunal as directed by an act of Congress, and secured a de- 
cision in their favor, for one I propose to give them the benefit of this 
decision,and I shall not be guilty of a further travesty upon justice by 
voting to refer their claims to the Supreme Court, where the youngest 
justice on that bench, if he should live to fill out man’sallotted time, 
will not see the end of them, and the infant claimant of to-day will be 
gray and hoary before a conclusion of them is reached. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the history of these claims and the 
steps taken in their prosecution from the time they originated, more 
than forty favorable reports have been made by more than forty com- 
mittees of Congress, and not one unfavorable report; and now we have 
the decision of the Court of Claims, after a full hearing in which the 
Government was represented by able counsel, in their favor. 

What more could any reasonable man require? 

Every imaginable question was presented by the Government in the 
way of defense, substantial and technical, and yet the court held as 
follows: 

1. That the French depredations upon American commerce were 
illegal. 2. That the United States, by the treaty of 1800, set off these 
claims against others maintained by France and released them for a 
valuable consideration beneficial to the nation. 3. That an appeal 
from a prize court is not an indispensable prerequisite to diplomaticin- 
terference, and amid the circumstances is no defense in these cases. 
(See 3 Cushing, administrator, vs. The United States, 22 C. Cls. 
R., 1. 

These depredations upon American commerce are held to have been 

illegal, and it is further held that the United States Government by 

treaty acting in her sovereign capacity released the French Govern- 

ment from all liability by reason of them, and in doing so received a 

quid pro quo. ane 

This Government by releasing France of all liability to American 
citizens and granting this release for a valuable consideration, by all 
principles of equity and fair dealing became liable for the damages 
which had resulted to her citizens from the illegal acts of the French 
Government, and she would be false, not only to the sufferers but to 
her own fair name and reputation, if she were to refuse to pay every 
dollar of the damages sustained. 

I do not, sir, sympathize with the views of the honorable gentlemen 
who still insist for further delay and investigation of these claims. 

With the opinion of many of the shining lights of this country in the 
past and present in favor of these claimants, with the reports of more 
than forty committees of Congress in their favor, and with the decision 
of the Court of Claims in their favor before me, I do not require the 
decision of the Supreme Court to enlighten my judgment. 

It seems to me, if human investigation can be relied upon at all, the 
justice of these claims has been established to the satisfaction of the 
country, and their payment should be no longer delayed. 


At every session of Congress we appropriate millions to pay claims 
against the Government upon reports made by a single committee. 
As a rule we rely upon the reports of the committee to which they are 
referred; we rely upon the integrity and judgment of the gentlemen 
comprising the committee, for rarely, indeed, can any other member 
spare the time from his allotted work to give them a critical examina- 
tion. 

Now, if we can place so much faith in the integrity and judgment of 
one committee in regard to other claims, can we not rely with implicit 
confidence upon the combined integrity and judgment of more than 
forty committees and the Court of Claims, which as with one voice 
have declared that these French spoliation claims are just and should 
be paid by this great Government? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have heard the remark frequently made that 
these claims are so old and stale they ought to be buried beyond the 
reach of the hand of the resurrectionist. 

Sir, this is a sentiment which finds no place in my breast. 

If these claims or any others antedated the existence of this Repub- 
lic, if they were even older than the Constitution, and by any rule of 
equity or principle of justice this Government should pay them, I 
would vote for the payment of every dollar of them, even if they had 
never been before presented; for lapse of time while it may be pleaded 
in bar in a court, can never alter the eternal principles of honesty and 
justice by which a great government in the blaze and effulgency of its 
glory near theclose of the nineteenth century should squareits actions. 

But if these claims are old and stale, who made them old and stale? 

This Government, by holding these claimants off for nearly three- 
quarters of a century and refusing to settle—refusing arbitrarily— 
standing like a mailed giant and laughing to scorn these men who, 
weak and powerless, plead for simple justice, for the fulfillment of ob- 
ligations and the redemption of implied promises. 

But these claims are not stale in a legal sense. The claimants have 
never slept on their rights nor been guilty of latches, but with a con- 
sciousness of their justice they have kept their demands constantly be- 
fore the Government and the country. 

Let me repeat, I shall not be a party to the effort to consign these 
claims to the graveyard of unfulfilled hopes, to file them away in the 
pigeon-holes of the Supreme Court and place them at the foot of a 
docket already so long that it will take years to reach the bottom of it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am proud of my 
country, prond of its traditions and memories, proud of its grandeur 
and beauty. proud of its power and material greatness, but I would be 
prouder of it still if it would at all times, with its overflowing Treas- 
ury and daily incoming revenues, square its actions with the precepts 
of the proverb: 


* Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thy hand to do it. 


Chinese Immigration. 


- SPEBROH 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 20, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3304) to prohibitthe coming 
of Chinese laborers into the United States— 

Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The history of Chinese affairs on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the last few years and the alarming increase of undesirable immi- 
gration at all our principal ports satisfies me that there is need of leg- 
islation that will forever exclude from entering this country all Chinese 
persons who either come or are brought here as laborers. I desire to 
state very briefly the reasons that induce me to support the bill now 
under consideration. 

In former discussions in Congress on this subject, objections were 
raised to the passage of bills of this character on the ground of want of 
power of our Government to do so whilst the treaties we had made 
with the Chinese Government remained in force. 

Some of the wisest men in Congress voted against similar legislation 
for this reason. It is not necessary to stop now and discuss the power of 
Congress to abrogate a treaty whenever its provisions become pernicious 
to the nation. The power, lhavenodoubt, remains with every sovereign 
nation to abrogate any treaty it has made; but it must be the strongest 
necessity that will justify it in exercising such power. Every honor- 
able effort should first be made to obtain a release from the obligation. 
We are, however, saved from the need of considering this question in the 
present case for the best of reasons. The bill itself contemplates a 
change in our treaty relations with China, and expressly provides that 
it shall only take effect after the ratification of anew treaty. That the 
Chinese Government will agree to a modification of the treaties here- 
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toſore made between us in regard to its people coming into the United 
States scarcely admits of a doubt. 

As was so clearly and eloquently shown by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HOOKER] in the opening of this discussion, that govern- 
= in its dealings with us has always shown itself both just and lib- 
eral. 
It changed what is knownas the Burlingame treaty heretofore when 
we requested it, and the additional changes we desire can most likely 
be obtained in the same manner. 

It is a subject of congratulation that we are able now to perfect leg- 
islation to remedy a great evil and still observe in good faith our sol- 
emn treaties with that nation. 

National honor and national good faith is too sacred an attribute of 
a people to allow even suspicion to be attached toit. It should be our 
pride to maintain the highest reputation in this respect. 

The question of prohibiting immigration to this country is a new 
one in our history. For a hundred years we have encouraged foreigu- 
ers to settle among us, and have passed laws that extended citizenship 
to them on the most liberal terms. For generations our orators have 
boasted that this land was a home for the oppressed of all people. 
These sentiments have been so generally expressed and in such ex- 
tremely liberal terms, that a proposition to prohibit immigration even 
of the most objectionable kind seems to some a violation of the spirit 
of our Declaration of Independence and the Constitution our fathers 
made. Some even go so far as to argue that all the people of the earth 
have some kind of inherent right to come and settle in this country if 
they want to do so. Iam fully satisfied that from this time on the 
question of prohibiting vicious and undesirable immigration to this 
country will be one of the most importaut that can come before Con- 


The right of our Government to prohibit undesirable immigration is 
beyond question, and this right is entirely consistent with every prin- 
ciple contained in the Declaration of Independence, and is fully sus- 
tained by constitutional provisions. 

It is a general principle of natural and public law that every nation 
has a right to determine what people of other nations shall be allowed 
to come and locate within it, 

When our fathers sought to declare the independence of this nation 
they did not declare the right of every person to come and locate here, 
but they did declare the right of every people being in a particular ter- 
ritory any where on the globe to establish for themselves, not for other 
people, a government of their own. 

They asserted the right of every people to determine for themselves 
the form and character of their government, and of course, that includes 
the question of receiving other people among them. 

When they formed a Constitution for themselves and their posterity 
they gave Congress a right to prescribe 2 uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, and to determine the terms and conditions upon which foreign- 
ers might come among us and become citizens of the United States. 
From the earliest legislation by Congress on this subject we learn that 
naturalization was limited to certain classes, and on certain conditions. 


At no time has our law permitted a Chinaman to be naturalized at all, 


and before a citizen of any country could be naturalized he was re- 
quired to reside here a certain length of time, to takea prescribed oath, 
and that he should be proved to be friendly to the institutions and 
the polity of the Government of the United States. So long as we have 
a Government it must reserve to itself the right to determine these 
questions. No nation could long exist without it. It is necessary to 
its self-preservation, and all nations of the earth have claimed this right. 

The general policy of our Gevernment has always been to encourage 
immigration ofall persons who would come here and make good citizens, 
and whose children would so unite with our people as to make a homo- 
geneous nation. This bill does not propose to change that policy, and 
there is, perhaps, no need as yet to change it if it is only strictly ob- 
served that the immigrantis of a desirable kind. But there is a great 
change in these latter years in the character of immigrants who are 
coming to this country. We are met now with the fact that the Eu- 
ropean governments are sending to the United States their paupers and 
criminals; that vast numbers are shipped here at the expense of these 
governments who neither desire to come nor are able to come of them- 
selves; and thatlaborers are brought here under contract to displace our 
owncitizens. To prevent such classes from coming here requires prompt 
and strict legislation of a prohibitory character, and all right-thinking 
men are agreed on this point. 

It is the intention of the bill under consideration to prohibit all Chi- 
nese persons from coming into the United States except teachers, stu- 
dents, officials, merchants, and travelers for pleasure or curiosity. This 
will keep out all Chinese laborers, which is in fact the principal pur- 
pose of the bill. Is there good reason for this prohibition? I think 
there is, and that an examination of the facts will satisfy any candid 
man that Chinese immigration is a great and threatening danger to our 
country. Fortunately, only the Pacific Slope of the United States has 
yet felt with any severity this evil. But the danger threatens to sweep 
over the whole land. The advance guard of Chinese has already reached 
every large town and village. They are 

The first low wash of waves, 
The presage of the incoming sea, 
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The people of the Eastern States have but little idea of the terrible 
condition of affairs where these foreigners have come in large numbers, 

I will not attempt to give any general description of Chinese settle- 
ment on the Pacific coast. My time will not permit, and if I had vhe 
time I do not feel at all competent to do the subject justice. 

I will conclude my remarks with stating ina very brief manner some 
of the reasons why the Chinese are not desirable and why I think they 
should be prohibited from coming here. 

They are an entirely different race of people from those who have set- 
tled the United States. They will not and can not assimilate with our 
people so as to form, in time, a homogeneous nation. They do not de- 
sire to become naturalized. Unlike other immigrants they come with- 
out wives or children, make no effort io acquire homes, herd in vast 
numbers in filthy tenement houses, gatherall the money they can and 
send it to China; and all expect eventually to return there. 

‘They are a heathen race and bring with them and retain their idol- 
atrous practices. It is impossible to administer justice in our courts, 
when they are concerned either as parties or witness. It is the uni- 
versal testimony that they have not the slightest regard for the sanc- 
tity of an oath and that they deliberately plan and contract to commit 
perjury wherever they have theslightest interest. That they maintain 
in their communities pagan customs, rules, and laws which they regard 
as binding upon them, and that crime in pursuance of these laws is 
of common occurrence. 

They seek to establish impurities and criminalities of a nature so de- 
praved and disgusting that Ican not mention them, adding to them all 
the crimes known to our calendar. S 

To enable them to evade law, defeat justice, destroy innocence, es- 
tablish prostitution, and defy the execution of all law, perjury, hypoc- 
risy, and fraud are in constant use. Nor are these things committed 
and done by asmall criminal class. On the contrary, itis the common, 
usual practice of the entire community of Chinese wherever they have 
come in any considerable numbers. 

There is the most conclusive proof that for years the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia have carried on between the Pacific coast and China a slave trade 
in Chinese women for immoral purposes more revolting and disgust- 
ing than ever was that of the African slave traffic—done by a 
system of written contracts and guaranties enforced by heathen cus- 
toms and penalties extending even to murder. 

CHEAP LABOR. 

But it is from the cheap, servile labor of the Chinese that the great- 
est injury is likely to be inflicted on our people. They come in com- 
petition with labor of all kinds, and are willing to work for less than 
an American can possibly take and make a living. They are an in- 
dustrious race; docile, teachable, slow of invention, but quick to imi- 
tate other workmen. For many generations, in the densely-populated 
country of China, they have been taught the greatest cunning and en- 
durance in a struggle against poverty. Accustomed to the smallest 
pittance of wages, they have learned to live on an amount so small that 
it is beyond the comprehension of an American how they subsist at all, 

They have lived in this condition for many centuries, with scarcely 
a particle of change. The Chinese Empire has existed in much its 
present condition at least since the time of the building of the pyra- 
mids and the giving of the law on the tables of stone. 

It is part of their religion to worship their ancestors, and they neither 
seek nor desire a change. Wherever they come in large numbers they 
drive American workmen out of employment. 

They can work for lower wages, for they have neither wife nor chil- 
dren tosupport. They contribute nothing to the support of churches, 
schools, or charitable institutions. Forty or fifty can live in a house 
not larger than one necessary for an American family and subsist con- 
tentedly on food and in conditions that would render the life of an 
American laborersimply unendurable. Nothingis better settled than 
the fact that low, cheap labor will always drive the better class of 
workmen out of competition. 

In slavery times the poor whites of the South would not work in the 
fields or at any kind of labor in which slaves were engaged, because 
they considered it degrading. At the same time in the North in- 
telligent, thrifty men worked at all kinds of manual labor and consid- 
ered it honorable. 

In California to-day the Chinaman has so monopolized many kinds 
of labor that an American can scarcely be found engaged inthem. No 
matter how low the American offers to work, the Chinaman will work 
just a little lower. He is shrewd and cunning, and keeps his wages 
only enough lower to get the job. 

The American laborer is to-day rightly alarmed at the offer of free- 
traders to place him in direct competition with the products of the 
cheap and poorly-paid labor of Europe. Free trade will undoubtedly 
reduce the price of wages in this country, but the introduction of the 
servile labor of China into this country will effect a more permanent 
and serious injury. 

It is impossible to overestimate the injury to our people and to our 
domestic institutions that must follow the introduction of millions of 
the cheaply fed and cheaply paid servile races of Asia. 

But some one asks, Are Americans unable to compete with these for- 
eigners?” They certainly are except under the same conditions; and I 
insist that American laborers shall never be forced to acceptthecondition 
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of living the Chinaman takes. When Chinamen are ſound pressing 
ſor omployment at all our mills, ſactories, shops, and mines, When 
they are ready to work in all our hotels, kitchens, laundries, and on 
every farm, then will Americans be driven ont of these employments 
or else be forced to accept as low wages as the Chinamen. This is a 
competition that capitalists and owners might possibly endure, but to 
the great mass of our people, who are laborers and producers, it is a 
calamity fearful to contemplate. 

It is estimated that China has a population of 450,000,000 from which 
immigrants can be drawn. The past history of the race shows that 
at different times they have overrun other nations simply by force of 
numbers. It is apparent that they have a determination to come here. 
Whilst their number here is not yet great, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that if permitted they will soon come in vast numbers. It is said 
that the Chinese now in our country, estimated at 300,000, come from 
asingle province in China not larger than the State of New Hampshire. 
The facilities for their travel have increased, and in the same proportion 
the danger of their coming in vast numbers has also increased. 

The people of California, who have felt the effect of this immigration, 
are practically unanimous in their opposition toit. The colonies of 
Great Britain, which have had experience of the same kind, have passed 
laws to further prevent their coming among them. Those who are 
most familiar with the Chinese character are most opposed to having 
them come to our country. 

Much good may come from the passage of this bill, and I cheerfully 
support it. But I have no doubt that further legislation will be re- 
quired, and I would, so far as possible, direct the attention of Congress 
and the American people to the subject. 

Much of this immigration comes from the port of Hong Kong under 
British control, and at least a considerable part of it is first landed on 
the British possessions north of us, from whence it finds its way into the 
United States. 

Our Government should make an effort by treaty to secure the aid 
of the British Government in suppressing it. The importance of this 
whole subject can not be overestimated. The dangers threatening the 
pop of the United States from Chinese immigration are, I firmly be- 

e, both great and imminent. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 9, 1888, i 
On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
ropriations for the year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: = 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of all the circumstances and conditions surrounding the origin 
of the French spoliation claims, partly because the time allotted to me 
would not admit of it, but chiefly because I see no utility and never 
take comfort in thrashing over old straw. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] was very near the 
truth, if not directly upon it, when he said on Saturday last that these 
claims had been before the country for nearly a hundred years, and 
that everything had been said about them that could be said. 

Certainly the most painstaking and exhaustive research has been 
made in procuring evidence to establish their real merits. It has been 
made by the ablest lawyers and wisest as well as the most distin- 
guished statesmen, distinguished alike for their disinterested integrity 
and great ability, during nearly three generations of mep, and Iam 
sure it wonld be exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to-day 
to produce any historical fact, statement, or argument bearing upon 
the subject which could correctly be called new and valuable. 

Charles Sumner in his great report to the United States Senate in 
1864, in which he seems to have gone to the bottom of every branch of 
the subject, bringing to the aid of his investigation, and under the 

wer of his masterly analysis, every source of information obtainable, 
ee examined every treaty stipulation and all the contemporary and 
subsequent understandings between our Government and France, as 
well as the opinions of the leading statesmen of both countries relative 
to these claims, gives the weight of his decidedly and earnestly ex- 
pressed judgment in favor of their payment. 

At that time forty-one reports had been made upon them to Congress, 
allof which, with the exception of three, had been favorable, and these 
three were made before the communication of evidence upon the sub- 
ject of a decisive character. 

Since the communication of this evidence there has been an unbroken 
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line of favorable reports, numbering nearly fifty, made upon these claims, 
They bear the signatures of many of the most illustrious citizens of 
the Republic. 

Edward Livingston, Edward Everett, John Holmes, Daniel Webster, 
Caleb Cushing, John M. Clayton, and Rufus Choate are among the dis- 
tinguished names which we find appended to these reports. The find- 
ings of facts and the arguments and conclusions of these committees, 
as well as the reasons presented by their signers and many others in 
their speeches, both in the Senate and House, extending from 1802 to 
the present time, for the payment of these claims, have never beensuc- 
cessfully controverted. 

Such payment has been asked for by thirteen Statesin the resolutions 
of their Legislatures presented to Congress, and the same has been 
prayed for in petitions which may be counted by thousands. 

On two occasions bills for the payment of these claims for damages 
by the spoliation of the commerce of our ancestors by France have 
passed both Houses of Congress. In the Forty-eighth Congress a bill 
was introduced and reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
this House, providing that these claims should be sent to the Court of 
Claims that the court might ‘‘examine and determine their validity 
and the amount due to each individual claimant.’’ 

This bill was most strenuously fought in this House. Gentlemen 
who to-day talk so glibly and with so much apparent earnestness about 
a final ascertainment of the merits of theseclaims by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in the land, left no stone unturned in their efforts to pre- 
vent their validity being examined and the amounts due being ascer- 
tained at all. 

They would refuse to those who had been petitioning the Govern- 
ment for ninety years for justice at its hands an opportunity to go into 
court and there have settled the question whether they had any valid 
claims, and if they had, then to determine the amount due. Their 
efforts then were to turn these claimants away from the doors of the 
Government without a hearing. 

Have gentlemen forgotten their arguments upon the occasion referred 
to, as well as how, by every means known to parliamentary tactics, a 
reference to the Court of Claims was sought to be prevented? 

They said these claims were stale; that they were a hundred years 
old, and that therefore they should not be considered; and when I asked 
if that were a good reason for refusing payment of claims, provided they 
were just and due the claimants, if, in other words, this great nation ot 
sixty millions of people, with all its vast wealth and a over- 
flowing with a surplus of money, could afford to plead the statute of 
limitations against payment of honest demands againstit, the answer 
came that the Government often did plead the statute of limitations; 
thus clearly showing that they were indifferent to the means they em- 
ployed to defeat the bill, if only that object could be accomplished. 

But it was not accomplished. It was not the bill, but the gentleman 
who opposed it who were defeated. The bill passed the House by a 
decided majority. It passed the Senate readily, was signed by the 
President, and became a law, and these claimants, who had been stand- 
ing for ninety years at the threshold of the Government petitioning for 
redress of their grievances, find not in Congress the deaf ear that gen- 
tleman would have had turned to them, but an opportunity to go to the 
Court of Claims and there have their rights determined by a tribunal 
which the Government had constituted for that and kindred purposes. 

These cases were entered in the Court of Claims. They were pre- 
sented on their merits to the court, many ofthem. The Government 
was present to defend in the person of its attorney, who opposed their al- 
lowance not only with earnestness and ability, but with a fertility of 
expedients if not with an intensity of feeling which savors of the vin- 
dictiveness with which they have been op in this House. Not- 
withstanding this the Court of Claims, a tribunal of the Government’ s 
own appointment, has been forced, after the fullest hearing and most 
thorough investigation it could give to the subject, to render judgment 
so far as its jurisdiction extended over them, for the payment of the 
claims. 

Then the claims which the Court of Claims had adjudicated were 
returned to the House for payment. Again gentlemen commenced 
the old fight. Itwasfordelay. Yes, fora long, verylongdelay. They 
desired to refer them to the Committee on Appropriations, known to 
be opposed to their payment. They knew that was to bury them too 
deep to ever hear the trumpet-call of resurrection. 

We have excellent authority for believing that man has died and 
been resurrected the third day afterwards. And in a shorter or longer 
period after death, it is the belief of Christendom, that all will hear 
the call of Gabriel’s trumpet and arise to be adjudged good or bad. 
But there is no prediction and experience does not teach that for any- 
thing sent to the Committee on Appropriations to which that commit- 
tee is unfavorable there is any resurrection in this world or the world 
to come. 

The sound of Gabriel’s trumpet has never been loud enough to 
reach down to the depths where the Committee on Appropriations 
hung the things which they do not want to come to light in the halls 
of Congress. 

In this unapproachable tomb, from which nothing either of body or 
spirit was ever known to escape, the gentlemen who now oppose us at- 
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tempted to place these claims. But they were again defeated in their 
purpose. 

The claims of many of the claimants appear here on the deficiency 
bill, where the House directed them to be reported, with the indorse- 
ment of the Court of Claims, that the House may make an appropria- 
tion for their payment. 

And what do we meet? Something very extraordinary at least; 
something which evidences certainly the persistent vindictive spirit 
with which these claims are opposed; something showing that mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee meant to get in their work against 
this bill by hook or crook, by fair means or foul, and if possible in- 
vest their individual opinions with the weight and authority of a com- 
mittee report. 

What was the duty assigned to this committee by the House relative 
to these claims? It was to insert them in the deficiency bill for the 
consideration of the House as to their payment as they insert any other 
item in that bill. They and their friends, as I have shown, tried with 
all the strength they had in the House to get these claims referred to 
them and failed. The House refused this disposition of them by a de- 
cided majority. 

But nothing can daunt these gentlemen; modesty and a decent sense 
of propriety are words unknown to their vocabulary. Notwithstand- 
ing the House by a large majority refused to give them any discretion 
or authority, but simply directed them to place these items in the de- 
ficiency bill, they attach to that bill a long presentation of their views, 
and endeavor to clothe them with the dignified habiliments of a com- 
mittee report, as ifthe subject had been referred to them by the House—a 
report, if it may beso called, full ofignorance of history, perversion of fact, 
disingenuous statements, false reasoning, and unwarranted conclusions. 

Yes, defeated in the House in their attempt to prevent any hearing 
at all of these claims, defeated in the Government’s own court in their 
efforts to combat them on their merits, defeated again in the House in 
their exertions to bury them in the bottomless tomb of 2 committee, 
they bob up serenely with a change of base and an assumption of 
solemnity that is altogether too thin to veil their purpose and pretense 
of patriotism that they never felt. They seriously proclaim that a 
subject of so great importance should be sent to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for final decision. ‘Their decision, they say, they 
think all the people will bow to and be satisfied. 

Why did they not think of this when in the Forty-eighth Congress 
they had the option to go to the Supreme Court and take a final decis- 
ion, or go to the Court of Claims as we did do and get the adjudication 
of that court with the revisory power of Congress reserved? 

Gentlemen opposing these claimants, gentlemen who were in that 
Congress, know they had that option, though I believe it is not of 
record. Gentlemen did not desire reference to the Supreme Court 
then. They did not dare to trust the court then to give a final decision. 
They preferred an adjudication by another court with a reversive power 
by Congress. They have the opinion of that court. It is that the 
Government is holden to the claimants, in justice and equity at least, 
and that it should pay these claims, 

Now they repudiate their own chosen tribunal and want reference to 
the Supreme Court which in the Forty-eighth Congress they turned 
their backs upon. 

And why do they now move to go to the Supreme Court? First, it 
is their last chance to defeat those claimants. Secondly, it is not so 
bad a last chance as it would seem to be, though the claimants are con- 
fidevt that it would sustain their claims. But time is an element to 
be calculated in measuring the chances of success or failure in all hu- 
man affairs. 

The court has now three or four years’ business ahead of it. It would 
be half a decade before judgment could be obtained on the first of these 
cases, and if it can be correctly said that three generations have come 
and gone since the indebtedness of the Government to the French spoli- 
ation claimants accrued, it may be safely predicted that as many more 
generations of men will appear upon the face of the earth and leave it 
ere all these claimants are paid their just dues from the Government 
by the method now proposed by gentlemen who continue their uncom- 
promising opposition to them. 

What do these views of gentlemen so extraordinarily attracted to this 
bill show? They exhibit no fertility either of information or argu- 
ment on the part of those who have subscribed to them. They present 
the same old, unsubstantiated statements and fallacious reasoning that 
have appeared and have been conclusively answered and overthrown 
time and again all along the line of the present century. 

They present nothing new. They are the reiterations of gentlemen 
whose persistent efforts to defeat these claimants have known no 
bounds and no scruples. 

But suppose it were possible to get an early decision in favor of these 
claimants by the Supreme Court, and it should be done, what would 
be the next means to be resorted to by these gentlemen to defeat these 
claims? Of course they would resort tosomething. They would have 
some excuse, and it would be a wonder if they should not find some 
means of delay. For nobody supposes they would accept the decision 
of the Supreme Court as binding unless it should decide in their favor. 

The evidence is indisputable that during the great wars of France 
against all Europe, when an English fleet was attempting to blockade 


and starve that great nation, the French cruisers committed depreda- 
tions upon our commerce and the French Government recognized this 
fact, apologized for it, and promised to make reparation. Our mer- 
chants were alarmed by these depredations and hesitated to expose 
their ships and cargoes to the dangers which threatened them. Our 
Government fearing its commerce would he frightened from the sea by 
these new perils, reassured them by promising to protect their property 
and obtain redress from France. 

Thus the Government invited them to accept the hazards to which 
they were ex They accordingly did accept them, and when they 
had been despoiled our plenipotentiaries made claims against France 
for their reimbursement. They were ordered not to renounce them in 
any of their negotiations, but to press them and insist on their payment. 

These claims were partially, at least, recognized by Talleyrand, who 
at the same time presented counter-claims in offset, and the matter went 
so far that the American Government, by an act of Congress, suspended 
all commercial intercourse with France until French depredations upon 
our commerce be disavowed by the French Government. 

Now, what were the counter-claims of France againstus? They were 
not without foundation. 

France had guarantied to us“ liberty, sovereignty, aud independence.“ 
That guaranty she kept. She did it with great sums of money from 
her treasury and the blood of many of her bravest soldiers. ‘The war 
consequent upon the performance of her pledges to us cost her $280,- 
000,000, and the cost to her in blood was even greater. 

On our part we guarantied, among other things, her continuance 
in her French possessions in America. That guaranty we did not keep. 
An adjustment was made between the two nations, and in that adjust- 
ment our Government gave up the claims of onr citizens against France 
for the spoliation of their property as an offset against the claims which 
France made against us for a failure to make good our guaranties. 

Thus our Government used the private property of its citizens to 
buy itself out of an embarrassing position, to free itself from obliga- 
tions which it could not probably have met, or if it had met them it 
8 have been at a cost vastly greater than the amount of all these 

aims. 

The proposition made by France in the course of negotiations between 
the two nations was that ‘‘the indemnities which shall be due by 
France to the citizens of the United States shall be paid by the United 
States.“ and this proposition was unquestionably accepted by our Gov- 
ernment as one of the conditions of settlement. Yet our Government, 
though having got its consideration for these claims in being di 
from her obligations to France, has never paid these claims to those ot 
her citizens to whom they were due, but holds that which belongs to 
them, and has held it in her Treasury for ninety years. 

STATE OF WAR A RIDICULOUS ASSERTION. : 

The rights of the French spoliation claimants were fully recognized 
by our Government in the demands she made upon Spain for payment 
of damages for French captures and confiscation of the vessels and car- 
goes of her citizens in Spanish waters. These demands were met by 
Spain in every case, and the individual owners of the property received 
payment for it. I know personally of one instance; it was payment 
for vessel and cargo made to my grandfather, John Milliken. 

Now, if Spain could be holden in justice or equity for allowing 
French captures and confiscations of our merchantmen in her waters, 
how much stronger the case against France, who made the captures, 
confiscated the property and converted it to her own use. 

In the case of Spain our Government exacted payment, received it, 
and paid it over to the individuals whose property had been captured. 

In the case of France our Government pressed the claims of its cit- 
izens and received payment by offsetting them against claims which 
France urged against it for violation of its guaranties to her. 

Our Government has received all the benefits accruing to it from 
thus utilizing these claims in its negotiations, but she has paid noth- 
ing of them to those whose property was captured. She retains the 
consideration received from the use of her citizens’ property. «She has 
retained and enjoyed it for nearly ninety years. 

The claimants have never ceased petitioning for their rights of which 
their Government has so long deprived them. At last a court, the 
Government’s own court, appointed by its executive, has decided these 
claims to be due, and in certain cases has estimated the amounts. 

Gentlemen in this House who have persistently opposed the adjust- 
ment of these claims at every step now contend for further delay. Is 
it not time that the claimants should receive that justice which has 
been so long denied them? Is it not time we should wash out a stain 
that has marred the nation’s honor since the dawn of the present century? 

Gentlemen set up the plea, I know, that France would not have paid 
the French spoliation claims to the individuals whose property they 
captured and confiscated if our Government had not utilized them in 
the course of her negotiations and for aconsideration to herself relieved 
France trom its obligation to pay them, and therefore she should not be 
holden for them now. 

Well, that is altogether problematical. If what has been had not 
been, no one certainly can tell what would have been. 

But even if this statement were substantiated by any evidence of its 
trath, Tortang neve heard that the receiver of stolen goods should be 
relieved from liability to make restitution to the owner on the plea that 
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ifhe had not received them from the thief the latter might have put 

them beyond the owner’s reach, andI do not think that argument 

gay of consideration by this House upon the question which is be- 
t. 


The Tariff—Wool and Woolen Goods. 


I should seriously object to the repeal of the duty on wool. To repeal that 
would work great injustice to many interests and would seriously discourage 
what we should earnestly encourage, namely, the sheep culture among farm- 
ers throughout the Union. To break down wool-growing and be dependent 
on foreign countries for the blanket under which we sleep and the coat that 
rs . ee is not a wise policy for the National Government to enforce.— 

lames G. 

The ability to make its own woolen clothing lies at the basis of a nation's 

industrial independence.—Professor Denslow. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM W. MORROW, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 16, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. MORROW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The annual wool product of the world is about 
2,000,000,000 pounds. To this sum total the United States has, under 
favorable conditions, contributed a little more than 300,000,000 pounds, 
or a little less than one-sixth of the entire product. This domestic 
product, which has now grown to be an important factor in the world’s 
market, does not, however, fully supply the home demand. In other 
words, the wool product of this country does not in fact go into the 
world’s market to any great extent as an article of export, but is con- 
sumed at home. 

It affects the foreign market, however, in withdrawing us from that 
market to the extent of the domestic supply. The annual consumption 
of wool in the United States has been estimated as high as 600, 000, 000 
pounds, but I doubt if it much exceeds 500,000,000. The high esti- 
mate would indicate that the consumption exceeds our home produc- 
tion 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 pounds. This deficiency, whatever it 
may be, is supplied by importations of raw wool from other wool-grow- 
ing sections, and manufactured woolen goods from the manufacturing 
districts of Europe. These importations last year amounted to nearly 
115,000,000 pounds of raw wool and an estimated importation of nearly 
133,006,000 pounds in manufactured woolen goods, making a total of 
about 248,000,000 pounds imported and used in this country. 

IMPORTATIONS OF RAW WOOL. 
The importations of raw wool for the year 1887 were as follows: 


Raw wool imported for immediate consumption and withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption for the year ending June 30, 1887. 


1 | | 


| E 2 12 
| | | 5 35 * 
— — 22 
S2 28 2 
| Quantity, 3 3 85 $= 
Quality. pounds. | Value. Duty. 8 2 5 E 
| 88 8 g8 
| 88 2 7 
; | j fal IB 
E | $ 2 
1O | | < < < 
x a = s 
— | | Cents, Cents. Cents: 
Clothing wool. 30 $4, 339, 497. 97 $2, 395, 538. 78 10.3 | 55.20) 18,7 
Combing wool - GO, 2, 270, 058. 00 974,179.26, 10.0 | 42.91) 23.4 
Carpet wool... 40 9, 741, 814. 00) 2,530, 100.59 3.1 25.97, 12.0 
Total. nsss.. 20 16 PRE PE 5, 899, 816. 63; 5.15 30.08 14 29 
; | | 
, Cents. 
Average cost of all imported raw wool. . . ... ... . . . per pound... 14.29 


Average specific duty on all imported raw wool 
Average ad valorem duty on all imported raw wool 


WOOL IN IMPORTED MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
The statistics kept at the Treasury Department do not show the 
unds of wool contained in imported woolen goods, but George Will- 

am Bond, of Boston, who appears to be accepted as authority on the 
subject, determines the quantity of wool contained in imported woolen 
goods by assuming that every dollar of cost of goods represents 3 pounds 
of wool. This method of estimating quantity would give us an aggre- 
gate of 132,705,730 pounds on the value of the total importations, 

amounting to $44,235, 243.64 for the year 1887. 

0 HOME PRODUCTION. 
The Department of Agriculture reports that the wool production in 
the United States last year amounted to 269,000,000 pounds. 


„ 
— 


AMOUNT OF WOOL USED IN THE UNITED STATES, 
The wool account of the United States for the year 1887 therefore 
stands as follows: 


Pounds. 
Wool production in the United States (estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture)... . . osoren — . 269, 000, 000. 00 
Menn oorascaccves cccntuvsncisiencssbisewierctetsesencntan SEN ETRE 114, 404, 173.70 
Total raw Wool. . EE C 383, 404, 173.70 


Domestic raw wool exported 
Foreign raw wool exported.. 


Imported in manufactured . 132,705, 730. 
. 1,618,026.00 
Total wool in manufactured goodsexported. 2. 441, 331,00 


Imported in manufactured goods less domestic and foreign 
woolen goods exported 5 130, 264, 399. 00 


506, 682, 340. 70 


———— 


Total home consumption of wool 
CARPET WOOLS. 

It will be observed by examining the table showing the importations 
of raw wool that more than two-thirds of the imported raw wool of 
last year was of the lowest grade, costing on an average only 12 cents 
per pound in the foreign market and paying an average specific duty 
of only 3.1 cents per pound. It is a fact, however, that a considera- 
ble part of this low grade of wool was really of a higher grade, and our 
home market has suffered by the importation of certain grades of 
clothing and combing wools which under proper classification should 
not have been admitted into the country under the lower rate of duty 
as carpet wools. 

In an article on the Development of wool manufactures in the 
United States,“ written by Mr. Bond and published in the recent 
special report of the Bureau of Statistics on Wool and Manufactures 
of Wool,“ Mr. Bond says: 

I regret to add that recently there have been repeated attempts to enter wools 
under the third that should have paid duty as first or second class. I notice 
large quantities of wool imported as third class from Turkey in Europe, whence 
a very small percentage of wools of this class comes. Our advices from Liver- 
pool have continually reported large quantities of noils from English wools 
shipped to this country which, from the prices at which they bave been sold, it 
is to be feared have been entered as third class, 

The term “noils’’ is applied to the short fibers, knots, broker fleeces, 
and tangled fiberscombed from wool, usuallyscoured. They arecarded 
and mixed with longer fibers for clothing purposes. 

Mr. Bond estimates that about 8,800,000 pounds of the higher grades 
of wools were imported last year as carpet wools and used in the man- 
ufacture of clothing. This statement, indorsed by the Administration 
by its publication in an official report, is sufficiently startling to call 
for an investigation and the institution of proceedings that would put 
a stop to such frauds upon the revenue, but unfortunately the Admin- 
istration is not disposed to enforce with much vigor the protective feat- 
ures of our present revenue laws, and the fraud of evading duties goes 
on in every direction. Indeed, I am informed by reliable authority 
that Mr. Bond's estimate of the extent of the evasion of the duty on 
raw wool last near is too low, and that the amount of higher grade 
wools imported as carpet wools and used for clothing purposes was 
nearly 20,000,090 pounds. Bearin mind that these carpet wools are 
graded at the custom-house as belonging to the lowest class, and the 
greater part of them pay a duty of only 2} cents per pound. 

Now what is the effect of this failure to properly classify imported 
wools at the custom-house? The domestic wool-grower under the im- 
pression that his higher grade of wool in its natural condition is pro- 
tected by a tariff duty of 10 or 12 cents per pound is really in compe- 
tition with a large importation of foreign wool that has passed through 
the custom-house at 2] or 5 cents per pound. 

Here is a difference of 7 or 7} cents per pound in favor of the foreign 
importer. In this condition of an unfair competition the wool-grower 
discredits the value of a protection he does not get under the present 
system of administering the law; and when he complains, as he does, 
he is advised by the free-trader to seek the markets of the world asa 
remedy for his misfortunes. 


HOME MARKET. 

What the wooi-grower really wants and what he should have is his 
own home market, -If he could have this market under the protection 
contemplated by the statute, he would be justified in a development 
of this important industry that would at least meet the demand for 
home consumption, and that ‘oo without any increase of the price of 
wool to the consumer. If the law were properly construed and enforced, 
the present margin of profit obtained by the foreign importer in the low 
grading of imported wool would go in part to the domestic wool-grower 
This encouragement would stimulate production, and an increase of pro- 
duction would result in the consumer getting the benefit of a legitimate 
and active competition in a prosperous home industry, and he would 
also get the remainderof the profit now obtained by the toreignimporter. 
The wool-grower is suffering now from the effect of a free-trade ad- 
ministration of the law, where every point in controversy concerning the 
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tariff rate on different grades of wool is construed in favorof the foreign | wool-tops, that destroys the value of the protection which the law in- 
importer and against the policy of protection to the domestic producer. | tended for the benefit of the manufacturer. i 
CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURED WOOLEN, GOODS. The following carefully prepared table, showing the importations of 
If we turn now to the importation of wool in manufactured goods we | woolen goods for the year ending June 30, 1887, will prove exceedingly 
again find the importer favored in a method of classification of several | interesting to any one desiring information as to the classification, 
articles, particularly in the classification of worsted goods, waste. and | quantity, and value of imported woolen goods for that period: 


Woolen goods imported for immediate consumption and withdrawn from warehouse for consumption for the yeur ending June 30, 1887. 


| 
l 


Articles. Quantities. Values. Duties. Rate of duties. 


per unit of 


quantity. 


Average value 
Average ad 
valorem duty. 


Balmorals: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound... 


2 to 18 cts. p. Ib. and 35 p. et. . . 
Valued above 60 cents per pound. to p. 


„ Ib. and 35 and 40 67.00 


M Per ct. 
66.58 
Blankets: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound 
Valued above 60 cents per pound. 
Woolen cloths: 
Valued not above 80 cents per pound.. 
Valued above 80 cents per pound 


Worsted cloths: 


Valued not above 60 cents per pound.. 
Valued above 60 cents per pound . 


Women's and children’s dress goods, ete. 


Composed in part of wool, eto, valued not above 20 cents per .15 | 26,929, 224. 70 2,779, 502. 28 | 5 cts. p. yd. and 35 p. Ch... . . . . . 67.89 
square yard, 
. of wool, eto., valued above 20 cents per +87 9, 701.047. 32 2, 104, 260.54 | 7 cts. p. yd. and 40 p. ot. . .. .. . 50. 00 
square yard, 
Composed aly of wool, etc., weighing 4 ounces or less per +21 | 81,136, 149. 26 5, 411, 280.91 | 9 cts. p. yd. and 40 p. ot .. 82,96 
uare yard. 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard. . . pounds...) 1.18 2,560, 715, 83 2, 103, 931.19 35 ots. p. Ib. and 40 p. ot. . . 69. 68 
Flannels: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound 53 5,348.00 2, 847.72 1,926.14 | 10 to 18 cts. p. Ib. and 35 p. et.. 
Valued above 60 cents per pound... s5 213. 986.15 182, 355.78 127, 748.06 | 24to 35cts. p. Ib. and 35 and 40 p.c! 
Knit goods: 
alued not above 60 cents per pound... „do .52 20, 358. 33 10, 690. 55 
Valued above 60 cents per pound 1.50 1,311, 469.54 | 1, 969,763.19 
Shawls: 
Valued not above 80 cents per pound 66 42, 604. 31 27, 903, 34 
Valued above 80 cents per pound nsss 1. 46 685, 282. 50 1,002,094, 85 029, 330. 32 
Wool hats: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound AT 818.00 387.00 282.69 | 12 to 18 cts, p. Ib. and 35 p. ot. 
Valued above 60 cents per pound. 99 55 2.53 2, 455, 46 6, 207. 98 3, 279.0% 24 to 35 ets. P. Ib. and 35 and 40 p. et. 
Yarns: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound... 45 1,514, 949. 65 680, 369. 72 463,165.64 10 to 18 cts. p. Ib. and 35 p. et. 
Valued above 60 cents per pound, 75 1. 433, 711.29 1, 067, 192. 37 744, 569. 00 24 to 35 ots. p. Ib. and 35 to 40 p. ct, 
Manufactures of wool not otherwise provided for: 
Valued not above 80 cents per pound... e 65 123, 783. 46 80,510.00 71,502.76 | 35 cts. p. Ib. and 35 p. ct... 
Valued above 80 cents per pound. ee N ESN | 1.43 993,500.11 | 1,421,735. 00 916, 419. 10 35 cts. p. lb. and 40 p. ct... 
Ready-made clothing, cloaks, to.. . . .. . eee cans oe | 1.81 | 806, 545. 67 | 1, 461, 243. 03 | 896, 471.70 | 40 to 45 ots. p. Ib. and 35 to 40 p. et. 61. 85 
Webbings, gorings, suspenders, etc... NEY CFA 1,85 | 239, 817.00 | 443, 808. 95 | 293, 849.58 | 30 cts. p. Ib. and 50 p. ct 


Endless belts and felts. 0. 88 191,143.75 | 167,166.00 | 88. 378.55 | 20 cts. p. Ib. and 30 p. ct 
Banting.. .... | 688 | 212. 50 | 53.00 | 42.80 | 10 cts. p. yd. and 35 p. ct... 
Carpets, ete. : 
Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, ete 2.63 162, 244, 80 425, 924. 40 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet 1.85 53, 614, 54 99, 410.58 
C 1.03 190, 118, 24 196, 464. 87 
Patent velvet and tapestry velvet. 1.00 83, 630,13 83, 313.38 
Tapestry Brussels. . . . . .. . . 64 108, 377. 88 68, 318.04 
Treble ingrain, ply, Venetian, ete. 76 25, 487. 00 19, 832. 00 
Yarn Venetian and 2-ply ingrain... 5 74, 262. 00 40, 416. 00 
Druggets and bockings. . . . 31 3. 962. 00 1,353.00 
Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, etc., not other 99 35, 432. 87 35, 203. $2 
vided for, square 8 
* rugs, screens, ctc., not exclusively of vegetable mate .. .. eee 502, 889. 37 Ary pl PR eer 
T le 
Rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, woolen......pounds... 88 | 4, 902, 381.00 | 1. 65,018.00 ~~ 490, 238, 10 CC 
a ⁵⅛ Ü. — — — — —— — ä— ——————̃ꝛä 
Total manufactures of wool J | 44,235, 243, 64 
Total raw wools, and manufactures of. . . . . ... . san „ 60,586, 613. 61 | 35, 629,534. 13 |... 
Total value of manufactured woolen goods imported for the year i 
ending June 30, 1887. $44, 295,243. 64 UN worsted goods are so classified for revenue purposes that the rate 
Total duty paid. . 29,799, 717.50 of duty ranges from 10 to 35 cents per pound and 35 to 40 per cent. ad 
Ad valorem duty, valorem, while woolen cloths are all subject to a duty of 35 cents per 


PROTECTION DESTROYED. pound and 35 to 40 per cent. ad valorem. It is officially stated that in 

The foregoing table discloses several important facts; among others, | many cases the duty on the wool used in making the imported worsted 

the extent to which the rulings of the Treasury Department have been | cloth, if imported in an unmanufactured condition, would exceed the 
taken advantage of in the importation of worsted cloths. It is admitted | duty imposed on the finished article. 

by everybody familiar with the trade that woolen cloths and worsted Manifestly there is a great injustice here, not only to the manufact- 

cloths are substantially the same goods and should be subject to the | urer, but to the wool-grower, and is another instance where the value 

same rate of duty; but under the rulings of the Secretary of the Treas- | of the protection intended by the law is virtually destroyed. Itmust be 
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remembered, furthermore, that the importations of woolen and worsted 
cloths are the largest items in weight and value in the whole list of im- 
portations of woolen goods. The weight of allimported woolen goods 
last year, excluding carpets, mats, rugs, screens, bunting, and women's 
and children’s dress goods weighing less than 4 ounces per square yard, 
was 30,869,035 pounds, and the foreign cost or value was $28,582,595. 47. 
The weight of the woolen and worsted cloths alone amounted to 15,- 
798,776 pounds, and were valued at $15,176,575.10, or more than one- 
half the weight and value of all the woolen goods imported, with the 
exceptions mentioned. These woolen and worsted cloths are therefore 
important factors in the tariff schedule, and if the principle of pro- 
tection is destroyed here the whole wool growing and manufacturing 
industry must suffer. Now, what is the situation. The effect of the 
rulings of the Treasury Department in favor of the lower rate of duty 
for worsted cloths will be seen by the following statement of the im- 
portations of these goods for last year: 


| Weight. | Values. Duties, 
Pounds. 
Woolen cloths. 8. 807, 263.42 | $10,022,370.67 | $7,055, 824. 94 
6, 991,512.25 5, 154, 204. 43 3, 557, 298. 10 


15, 798,775.67 | 15, 176,575.10 | 10,613, 123. 04 


It appears that while the importations of worsted cloths amounted 
to 44 per cent. in weight of the total importations of worsted and woolen 
cloths together, the duties collected at the custom-house on worsted 
cloths amounted to only 33 per cent. of the whole sum collected on these 
two articles. This loss of percentage does not, however, give any cor- 
rect information as to the loss of duties sustained by the method of 
classification now in force, since the element of value must be taken into 
consideration. Perhaps as fair an estimate as any would be to use the 
rate of duties on woolen cloths in calculating the duties on the worsted 
cloths, as follows: 


Worsted cloths: : 
Valued at not above 80 cents per pound : 
5,648, 255. 45 pounds, at 35 cents per pound.. . . . . . . $1, 976, 889. 40 
Valuation, $3, 684,512.70, at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 1, 288,589, 94 


Valued at above 80 cents rpe pound: 
1,343, 256, 80 pou: 35 cents per pound. 
Valuation, $1, 469, 661.73, at 40 per cent. ad valore 


Total duties under woolen cloth rate. . — 4,323, 483. 91 
Deduct duties collected... . 3,557, 208. 10 


Loss in protective duties... — — — 706, 188. 81 

The difference between the amount of duties collected on worsted 
cloths and the amount that should have been collected is a loss to pro- 
tection, because if the law had been enforeed in harmony with its gen- 
eral p our own wool-growers and manufacturers would have sup- 
plied a large part of the nearly 7,000,000 pounds of worsted goods im- 

from abroad last year. Itwas the advantage the importer ob- 
tained in a classification of these goods at a low rate of duty that 
enabled him to capture our market to the extent indicated. 
RAGS, WASTE, ETC, 

The next largest quantity of woolen material imported in the year 
1887 was under the designation of rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and 
flocks. The importations under this paragraph of the tariff schedule 
reached the enormous quantity of 4,902,381 pounds, and the average 
inyoice cost or value is given at 38 cents per pound, amounting to 
$1,855,618. All this wool material came in under a uniform tariff 
rate of 10 cents per pound. 

Now mark the evasion of the law that has been practiced at this 
point. The present law imposes a duty of 12 cents per pound on raw 
wool valued over 30 cents per pound, and yet under the classification 
of rags, waste, etc., wool in a condition advanced beyond raw wool 
and costing on an average 38 cents per pound is admitted at the rate 
of 10 cents per pound. But this is not all. The law classifies raw 
wool for revenue purposes on the basis that 1 pound of scoured wool, 
through the process of cleaning and in consequence of the shrinkage 
resulting therefrom, represents 3 pounds of wool in its natural state; 
hence we find that 1 pound of scoured wool costing 30 cents or less per 
pound in the foreign market is subject to a duty of 30 cents, or three 
times the duty on raw wool, andif costing over 30 cents per pound the 
duty is 36 cents per pound. 

Now, it is an established fact that much of the imported waste“ 
is not refuse waste at all, but an article prepared expressly for ship- 
ment to this country. It is really scoured wool, and as such should 
pay a duty of 30 or 36 cents per pound. The duty of 10 cents per 
pound imposed on an article rating as the equivalent of scoured wool 
for manufacturing purposes is a fraud upon the revenue and destroys 


470, 139. 88 
587, 864. 69 


the protection to the wool-grower, since such a duty is only the equiv-- 


alent of 3} or 4 cents per pound on raw combing or clothing wool. I 
repeat what I said before, what the wool-grower wants is his own home 
market protected against all fraudulent devices in the importation ot 
foreign wool. 


WOOL TOPS. 


In the process of manufacturing raw wool into certain grades of 
worsted goods an intermediate result is the production of an article of 


manufacture known as ‘‘ wool-tops.’? Mr. Whitman, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, describes ‘‘ wool-tops’’ 
as follows: 

They are compos€d of the longer fibers of the wool. These fibers are by the 
process of manufacture separated from the short fibers and other refuse known 
as **noils,” and are arranged by combing parallel to each other and slightly 
twisted. In their manufacture it is necessary to employ very costly and com- 


plicated machinery. 
* * * s * * * 


In the manufacture of the article of wool tops in this country many millions 
of dollars are invested. The buildings and machinery employed for this pur- 
pose in one mill alone cost over $500,000, and the annual pay-roll of said mill in 
1881 to operatives employed in this industry amounted to over $100,000. The 
tops can no longer, therefore, be said to be the wools”' of either class specified 
in the tariff acts, They are in a state, by the manipulation before deseribed, 
beyond what are termed wools. By these manipulations and the shrinkage 
thereby produced, a great value per pound has been added to them, and they 
have been wrought into an article recognized in commerce and trade as differ- 
entin appearance, quality, character, aud value from wools. 

This article thus described is, however, not classified as a manufact- 
ure of wool, and we do not find it reported in the table of imported 
worsted or woolen goods, but we find it classified as scoured wool, and 
as such is imported in large-quantities and reported as raw wool. 
Here, again, the wool-grower and wool-manutacturer are made to suffer 
in an unfair competition with the cheap labor of foreign lands and the 
cunning of the foreign importer. - 

The tariffshould be so revised as to correct the evils I have men- 
tioned and afford reasonable protection to our home industries. The 
present bill placing wool on the free-list proposes to destroy all pro- 
tection to the wool-grower. This is the first step in the direction of 
general free trade. The next step will be to remove the tariff from all 
manufactures of woolen goods. 

THE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE, 

A conference of the representatives of the wool-growers, wool-dealers, 
and wool-manufacturers of the United States was held in this city, com- 
mencing on the 11th of January last, for the purpose of considering the 
wool-tariff question. This body, after full consideration, recommended 
the enactment of a schedule of duties on wool and manufactures of wool 
which substantially adopts the act of March 2, 1867, with amendments 
that would prevent the frauds I have pointed out and would equalize 
and balance the rates of duty on the various articles mentioned in the 
schedule. 

Among other things, it provides that worsted cloths shall be subject 
to the same duty as woolen cloths. Noils are made subject to the same 
rate of duty as washed wools. The duty on all kinds of waste, except 
refuse waste, is equalized with wool at 30 cents per pound, and wool 
tops are made subject to duty as manufactures of wool. 

I will insert in the RECORD at the end of these remarks a compara- 
tive statement of the rates of duty on wools and manufactures of wool 
under the acts approved March 2, 1867, June 6, 1872, March 3, 1875, 
and March 3, 1883, the so-called Mills bill now under consideration, 
and the schedule agreed on by the conference of wool-growers, wool- 
dealers, and wool-manufacturers. I commend this statement to the 
careful consideration of those who would study the effect of proposed 
legislation on the wool industry of this country. The conference sched- 
ule was before the Committee on Ways and Means when this bill was 
being prepared, having been introduced and referred to that commit- 
tee by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. Its measure of 
protection was ignored, and in place of it we have a bill that would 
strike down the most important industry in the country. 

DIAGRAMS OF WOOL INDUSTRY. 

I shall also take the liberty of inserting a number of diagrams pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics relating to the wool industry of the 
country. They present to the eye a number of interesting facts which 
it would be well to consider in determining the propriety of a change 
of policy in our tariff system. 

WOOL PRODUCTION OF CALIFORNIA, 

Mr. Chairman, the State of California, which I have the honor in part 
to represent, is the leading wool-producing State in the Union. The 
climate is favorable and the large ranges of public land heretofore open 
to sheep pasture have been of coursea great advantage to the industry. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCKALEW ] seemed to think 
that these advantages were sufficient to warrant the removal of the 
tariff protection from wool. 

But I desire to say to him and others who entertain the same opin- 
ion that the rapid increase in our farming population in the last few 
years has about absorbed all the public land of any value for pasture, 
and no sheep-owner in California can expect now to find pasture else- 
where than on his own or leased land. It is true that there is a large 
quantity of unsurveyed land in California. The report of the United 
States surveyor-general of the State shows that it amounts to 33,000,- 
000 acres, but he also shows that the land is nearly all occupied by set- 
tlers for agricultural purposes. The fact that the land is unsurveyed 
is the fault of the Government, and does not indicate the absence ot 
the pre-emption or homestead settler. The fact is, we have reached 
the important and desirable period of the small farming industries in 
California. Our labor is still fairly well paid as compared even with 
finsh times. And as compared with other countries, the comparison 
indicates the difference between comſort and independence and wretched, 
pinching poverty. 
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We would like to at least maintain our present standard of wages 
for labor. It would be well if we could raise it at some points. The 
effect of this bill will be to reduce wages in many of our industries in 
California, if it does not destroy some of the industries altogether. 
The wool-growing industry is one of the most important we have. It 
ought to be encouraged and developed, as it can be, in both quantity 
and quality; but on small and valuable ranges to which we are now 
coming we can not compete with the free ranges and cheap labor of 
Australia or South America. 

In the circular of Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., wool merchants of 
Philadelphia, dated March 1, 1888, I find the following paragraph mak- 
ing a comparison between the growing of wool in Montana and the 
Argentine Republic: 

COMPARISON OF THE COST OF GROWING FOREIGN AND AMERICAN WOOL. 


The main cost of raising wool in foreign countries, where the sheep graze 
over the public domain, is the wages of the herder. In the Argentine Republic 
this quality of labor receives 3 Spanish dollars per month. In Montana, where 
the sheep also graze on the public domain, the wages of the herder, which is 
also the main cost of growing wool there, is $40 per month, as against $3 in South 
America. This is an increase in the cost of growing American wool, otherwise 
under similar conditions, of 1,200 per cent. The freight on wool from Buenos 
Ayres to New York by sailing vessel is only one-fourth cent per pound, while 
the cheapest freight from Montana is 2 cents per pound to the same market. 
Here is an increase to the Montana grower in the cost of transportation of 700 
per cent.over the cost to the South American grower. With this difference 
against the American wer on the free range how much more must be the 
cost of raising wool on farms worth $50 to $75 per acre? 


THE EFFECT OF THE MILIS BILL ON THE WOOL INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The last sentence in the above circular applies to the situation in 
California, where, as I said before, the public land is no longer available 
for sheep pasture. Icommend the facts stated to those who follow- 
ing some vague thecry would destroy an important industry already 
em ; 23 I have shown, by unfair competition, and now being 
deprived of whatever advantage there was in large ranges. Remem- 
ber also that the wool production of California is an important factor 
in the markets of this country. If you drive it out, as you will if this 
bill becomes a law, and compel our people to send their sheep to the 
slaughter-pens, the wool-growers of Australia and South America, in- 
stead of giving you the benefit of the remitted duty, will compel you 
after we are out of the market to pay good prices for their product to 
supply the deficiency. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in, and the wool 
product of, California and the United States for the past five years: 


California, United States. 
Years. Number of Wool produe- Number of | Wool produc- 
sheep Jan. 1. tion. sheep Jan. 1. tion, 
Pounds. Pounds 
5, 907, 680 40, 848, 690 49, 237, 291 300, 000, 0 0 
6, 203, 064 37,415,339 . 626, 308, 000, 000 
5, 892, 911 36,551, 390 50, 360, 243 302, 000. 000 
6, 059, 698 38, 509, 160 48, 322, 331 285, 000, 000 
6, 069, 698 31,564, 231 44,759, 314 269, 000, 000 
F 43,514, 705, . 


It will be seen that California has about one-eighth of the sheep and 
produces about one-ninth of the wool of the whole United States, It is 
therefore a matter of importance to know the effect of this bill on the fu- 
ture wool productoftheState. To ascertain this factas nearly as possible 
Ihave had prepared by Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, 
a table showing the price of the various grades of California raw 
wool in the market in June of this year; the percentage of shrinkage 
of the wools in being scoured; the scoured cost or price in Philadelphia 
or Boston; the scoured cost or price of competing foreign wool outside 
the custom-house or free of duty; the free-trade price of our wools, and 
generally the particulars concerning the competing foreign wools. The 
table is as follows: 


Table showing a comparison of the value in the grease and the scoured value 
of California wools and competing grades of foreign wools on the basis of 
the scoured talue in London in June, 1888. 
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Table showing a comparison of the value in the grease and the scoured value 
of California wools and competing grades of foreign wools on the basis of 
the scoured value in London in June, 1888—Continued. 


ualities of foreign = ` | Seonred | Address of English mer- 
wants competing with Value in| Value in| value ia chants furnishing 
California wools.“ epi ween couts. these wools. 


Montevideo. . h 15 34 |John Bowes & Bro, 
Liverpool. 
Cape of Good Hope........ 6} 13 32} | Helmuth, Schwartz & 
Co., London, 
6} 13 32} Do. 
6t 13 22 Do. 
6t 13 Do, 
Do.. 6 13 32} Do. 
Faulty Cape... a 47 9 30 Windeler & Co., London. 
Burry Mestiza 41 9 30 Do, 


Compare California wools with foreign wools in the order given, that is to 
say Montevideo competes with California spring. Northern, free, Al choice, and 
Burry Mestiza with California Fall. Southern, S. B. 

This table shows that our wool-growers would have sustained a loss, 
under the provisions of this bill, on the sale of their wool in June 
amounting to from 25 to 36 per cent. Can there be any doubt as to the 
effect of such a reduction on the price of our wools? With our price 
of labor and the present cost of transportation our people would go out 
of the business, and they would do so to the injury of the people of the 
wholecountry. Our wools are needed in the market, and if they were 
not here it would be the part of wisdom to so legislate that they might 
come and add to your supply of material for woolen goods. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM IN CALIFORNIA ON THE WOOL TARIFF AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 

Why do you gentlemen on the other side prefer to favor Australia 
and South America to California? Are you influenced by political con- 
siderations? I do not know whether there is much of a Democratic 
party in California now or not, but there was an organization there 
under that name two years ago, and the party had a platform upon 
which my colleagues from the First and Second districts were elected. 
One plank of that platform was as follows: 

That the present tariff on wool, prepared by a Republican commission ap- 


pointed by a Republican President, is an unjust discrimination against a great 
industry, and we denounce the same, and demand— 


Mark the demand— 
the restoration of the tariff of 1867. 

In the comparative statement of the rates of duty on wools prepared 
by the Burean of Statistics, and printed at the end of these remarks, 
is a column devoted to the tariff act of 1867. I ask my Democratic 
friends to compare the provisions of that act with the provisions of the 
Mills bill, and then explain, if they will, why they have abandoned 
their pretended position in favor of protecting the wool industry of the 
country. But I have not read the whole of this single plank of our 
California Democratic platform, and that I may not be accused of read- 
ing merely garbled extracts I will read all of it. s 

That in view of the brilliant future that awaits California in the development 
of its wine interests we most heartily favor the bills now pending in Congress 
for the release from taxation of spirits used in the fortification of sweet wines 
and the protection of our wine industries from the injurious effects of fraud and 
the unrestricted sale of spurious wines. 

That the wool-growers may know that other industrics have incurred 
the displeasure of the Democratic members of this House, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that when my colleague [Mr. MCKENNA] offered the 
other day an amendment to the pending bill providing “ for the re- 
lease from taxation of spirits used in the fortification of sweet wines,“ 
the Democratic members of the House voted solidly against the amend- 
ment. 

The concluding sentence in this plank of the Democratic platform is 
as follows: 

a And we also favor legislation providing for the protection of the raisin in- 


A reduction of one-half cent per pound in the duty on raisins is the 
answer the majority of this House makes to the proposition that this 
new and important industry shall be protected. Some of the gentle- 
men on the other side have managed to save some of the industries of 
their districts from the destryction this bill originally proposed. We 
have sought to understand the policy that guided the majority in grant- 
ing such favors, but so far no explanation has been made. All we know 
is that the industries of California are to be sacrificed while the indus- 
tries of other sections are to be favored. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM IN OHIO ON THE WOOL TARIFF. 

The Democrats in Ohio, like their brethren in California, have vigor- 
ously protested against the reduction of the tariff on wool. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] has just called attention to 
the action of a Democratic Legislature of Ohio in adopting resolutions 
on this subject on the 23d of January, 1884. The resolutions will bear 
repeating. 

Whereas the Forty-seventh Congress reduced the tariff on imported wool 
oe — protest of every wool- grower of the State of Ohio aud the Unit 
Whereas the said reduction of tariff on imported wool discriminates against 
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the Lege . ofthe West, in favor of the manufacturers of the East, there- 
be compelling the wool-growers of the West to compete with cheap wool of for- 
oe to their very great injury; and 
ereas that tariff was reasonable and not too high before the reduction, and 
stands now at a rate so low as to injuriously affect large and respectable 
class of people who have devoted themselves to 5 and 
Whereas an Ohio Congressman has already introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives of the Ae e Con; to restore the tariff on wool as it 
uction, 


~stood prior to the recent which should be passed at the earliest time 
possible: Therefore, 
Be it resolved by the Assembly of the Slate of Ohio, That our Senators in 


General 
Congress be, and are hereby, instructed and our Representatives requested to use 
all honorable means and vote for the bill to restore the tariff on wool as it stood 
prior to the recent reduction, and that the governor be requested to send a copy 
of this resolution to each of our Senators and Representatives at Washington. 

The gentleman from-Ohio informs us that these resolutions received 
the vote of every Democratic member of the Legislature then present. 
He further informs us that on the 25th day of June, 1884, the Ohio 
Democractic State convention which selected delegates to the national 
convention which nominated Grover Cleveland for President adopted 
unanimously as the third resolution in its platform the following: 

That the just demands of the wool-growers of Ohio and the cost he an 
equitable readjustment of the duties on wool (unjustly reduced by a Republi- 
can See, el ng that this industry shall be fully and equally favored with 
other industries, ought to be complied with, and we indorse the action of the 
Democratic members from Ohio in their efforts to accomplish this result, 

THE POLICY OF DEMOCRATIC FREE TRADE, 

I asked a moment ago if the majority of the House were influenced 
by political considerations in placing wool on the free-list. Do you 
propose to hold the solid South on free trade for Northern industries, 
abandon all hope of carrying Ohio and the Pacific coast, and fight out 
this campaign in New York on financial questions? There seems to 
be enough wisdom in this proposition to justify its adoption as the 
policy of the Democratic campaign. You may be able to hold the solid 
South on the issue of free trade. You will not carry Ohio or the Pa- 
cific coast, and I am equally confident that you will not carry New 
York, and the programme will be a failure. 

CHEAP WOOL AND THE POOR MAN’S BLANKET. 

The friends of this measure have two explanations to make in its 
defense. One is that free wool makes cheap wool and clothing, and 
the poor man’s blanket” is to be reduced in cost. This explanation 
is doubtless intended for the benefit of a class of people who will be 
influenced by the consideration that cheaper clothing would be a de- 
cided advantage. The other explanation is that free wool would create 
a greater demand for all kinds, under which the price would at once 
be raised to the present standard. This explanation appears to be in- 
tended for the sheep-growing sections of the country. Both explana- 
tions can not be true. 

The burden of the customs duties has been the favorite theme for 
the revenue-reform orator throughout this discussion. He has been 
somewhat embarrassed by the fact that the unfortunate tax-payer can 
not be located with absolute certainty, so as to determine the amount 
of his burden and his ability to carry it, but this difficulty has been 
overcome in a measure by aggregating the duties on imported articles, 
adding a like sum to the domestic articles, and then, putting the two 
gross sums together, divide the whole amount by the population of the 
United States, thereby distributing the whole burden equally between 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old. In this way we are all 
made to understand that we are tax-payers and are being crushed by 
the robber tariff.” 

By reference to the table of woolen goods imported for consumption, 
etc., last year, inserted in a previous page, it will be seen that the greater 
part of our importations of woolen goods are of the most expensive 
quality; and if it be true, as claimed by the President and his follow- 
ers, that the duties are paid by the consumers, then it appears that the 
burden conveniently and properly falls on the wealthy, who can well 
afford to buy costly materials and pay the revenues of the Government 
for the supposed luxury of the foreign-made article. Take, for instance, 
the item of blankets, about which there has been so much discussion. 
The quantity imported last year valued not above 60 cents per pound, 
was only 5,319} pounds, valued at $1,606.60, and the total duties 
amounted to only $1,187.10. The average cost of these blankets was 
only 30 cents per pound, or $1.50 for a 5 pound blanket, and the rate 
of duty pe pound was less than half of that imposed upon the higher 
priced blanket. 

It is evident that no very heavy tax has been laid on the poor man’s 
blanket, and all the plaintive declamation we have heard upon this 
subject is without the foundation of fact necessary to make the subject 
interesting. The home market for cheap blankets has been almosten- 
tirely supplied by home production; and, as has been explained by the 

ntleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] and the gentleman from Maine 

Mr. DINGLEY ], the home-made article has been furnished at a price 
but little in advance of what the same quality of blankets would have 

cost in England. 

In the item of woolen cloths valued not above 80 cents per pound 
we find the importations amounted to 1,117,564.40 pounds, valued at 
$713,315.94, and paying duties amounting to $640,808.21, while the 
importations of the same goods valued above 80 cents per pound 
amounted to 7,689,699.02 pounds, valued at $9,309,054.73, and paying 
duties amounting to $6,415,016.73. 

The average cost of the cheaper cloth was 64 cents per pound while 
the average cost of the dearer cloth and the larger importations was 


$1.21 per pound. Furthermore, the ad valorem duty on the cheaper 
cloth was 5 per cent. less than on the dearer cloth, showing that the 
duties are paid at higher rates on the dearer class of goods. And these 
goods are imported to supply a demand coming from people, many of 
whom esteem it a privilege to pay high prices for foreign goods. What 
poor man I would like to know is injured in any way by continuing 
such protective duties? 

Take the item of flannels. The quantity of this class of goods valued 
not above 60 cents per pound imported last year was only 5,348 pounds, 
while of the quality valued above 60 cents per pound the importations 
amounted to 213,986 pounds; the value of the goods of the common 
quality was only $2,847.72 while the value of the better or fancy quality 
was $182,355.78. The duties paid on the first class amounted to only 
$1,926.14 while on the second class they amounted to $127,748.06. 

The same significant difference occurs in every item of the schedule 
where the rate of duty permits a division of the importations into cheap 
and costly The truth is that the duties are imposed principally 
upon the more expensive articles, and are collected from the rich, who 
are able to pay them. It is a false issue to discuss this question upon 
the assumption that the customs duties on clothing are paid to any con- 
siderable extent by poor people. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY] has shown by actual demonstration that ordinary clothingis 
as cheap here as in free-trade England. 

The severe criticism of Matthew Arnold on American civilization, 
which was recently the cause of much discussion, was qualified by the 
following testimony he gave in favor of the advantages enjoyed by the 
people in this country who are in receipt of small incomes. One of 
these advantages he mentions is that of cheap clothing, another is 
cheap food. He says: 

For that immense class of people, the great bulk of the community, the class 
of people, whose income is less than three or four hundred a year, things in 
America are favorable, It is easier for them there than in the Old World to rise 
and to make ther fortune. Even without making their fortune, even with 
their income below three or four hundred a year, things are favorable to them 
in America, society seems organized there for their benefit. To begin with, the 
humble kind of work is better paid in America than with us, the higher kind 
worse. The official, for instance, gets less, his office-keeper gets more. The 
public ways are abominably cut up by rails and blocked with horse-cars; but 
the inconvenience is for those who use private carriages and cabs, the conveni- 
ence is for the bulk of the community who but for the horse-cars would have 
to walk. The ordinary railway cars are not delightful, but they are cheap, and 
they are better furnished and in winter are warmer than third-class carriages 
in England, Luxuries are, as I have said, very dear—above all, European 
luxuries; but a working man’s clothing is nearly as cheap as in England, and 
plain food is on the whole cheaper. 

So far as the tariff is a tax or operates as a protection in the produc- 
tion of wool or the manufacture of woolen goods it is not a burden 
upon apy one who can justly say that he feels its weight. Has any 
member of this House received a petition making any such complaint ? 
The petitions we have filed from the laboring classes have all demanded 
that the revision of the tariff should be in the interest of protection. 

DEAR WOOL AND THE WOOL-GROWER, 

The claim that free wool would ereate a greater demand for thearticle 
and result in such an increase in price as would cover the present rate 
of duty is of course inconsistent with the other proposition, that cheap 
wool is necessary in order to have cheap clothing. The factis that free 
wool would certainly increase importations, but such increased importa- 
tions would destroy the home market for our domestic wool. The price 
would then be gradually raised, but only as our own production and 
competition ceased. The wool manufacturer might possibly obtain a 
temporary advantage in the use of free wool, but the benefit would be 
of short duration. The next step would be to remove the duties from 
the manufactured goods, and then our own manufacturers would go to 
the wall in competition with the cheap labor of Europe. This is the 
result plainly pointed out by the English press in its active support of 
the Mills bill. 

NO PROTECTION FOR THE WOOL INDUSTRY IN THE MILLS BILL. 

It is claimed, however, that this bill retains a rate of duty on man- 
um̃ctured goods sufficient to cover the difference in the rate of wages 
between this country and Great Britain. But this is not so. The av- 
erage rate of duty retained by the bill on manufactured woolen goods 
is 40 per cent., while the difference in the average rate of wages paid 
to employés in the woolen mills of the United States and Great Britain 
is not less than 65 per cent. ‘The first effect of this bill, if it should 
become a law, would therefore be to reduce wages wherever the strug- 
gle might be continued against foreign competition. The final result 
would be the complete destruction of our manufacturing industries. 

The labor, enterprise, and patriotism of this country protest against 
this measure. It is not in the interest of labor. It is not in harmony 
with our industrial system. It will not encourage enterprise or pro- 
mote independence. Every consideration having in view the prosperity 
of the country demands that this bill should be defeated. 

In the words which Lord Bacon addressed to the ministers of his 
Sovereign: 

Let us advance the native commodities of our own country and employ our 
own countrymen before strangers. Let us turn the wools of the land into 
cloths and stuffs of our own growth. It would set many thousands to work, 


and thereby one of the materials would, by industry, be multiplied to five, ten, 
and many times, to twenty-five times more in value, being wrought. 


The history of the country and the wisdom of its greatest statesmen 
admonish us that American independence and prosperity will not be 
found in the direction of free trade. 


Comparative statement of the rates of duty on wools and manufactures of wool under the acts approved March 2, 1887; June 6, 1872; March 3, 1875, 
and March 3, 1883; the so-called Mills bill, and the schedule agreed on by the Conference of wool-growers, wool-dealers, and wool manufacturers 
held at Washington, January 11-14, 1888. 
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Act of June 6, Act of Mar, 3, i 
z Act of Mar. 2, Act of Mar. 3, 7 1 Conference 
Articles. 1872, took effect 1883, took effect Mills bill. 
8 1867. ‘Aug. 1, 1872. 1875. July 1, 1883, schedule. 
All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat (camel, Nama a), and 
other like animals, shall be divided, for the purpose of 
fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the three 
4 following classes: 
7 Class 1— 
Clothing wools: That is to say, merino, mestiza, 
metz, or metis wools, or other wools of merino 
blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing 
wools, and wools of like character with any 
of the preceding, including such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the United 
States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also includ- 
ing all wools not hereinafter described or des- 
ignated in classes 2 and 3— 
Value 30 cents or less per pound... " 
Value over 30 cents per pound....... . & : — —.— 
Value 32 cents or less per pound ... . 10 cts. per Ib. - 10 cts, per Ib. .. ... .. 10 ets. per Ib. + 
Il per ct. 11 per ct. T ot. 
Value over 32 cents per pound. . 8 27 „12 Cts. ver Ib.. 12 cts. per Ib. - I. . . . . . . 12 cts. per Ib. + 
10 per ct. 10 per ct. 0 per et. 
Washed wool— 
Value 30 cents or less per pound. . .. .. . bee eee] I ecw nus eee 20 CÈS. per Ib. 
Value over 30 cents per pound. 1 eee 24 ots. per Ih... 
Value 82 cents or less per pound......... eue. 20 cts. per Ib. . . .. 20 cts. per Ib. 
22 per 22 per per ct. | 
Value over 32 cents per pound. . . . . . 24 cts. per Ib. + 21 cts, per ID. a) EET 24 cts. per Ib, + 
: 20 per ct. 20 per ct. per ct, 
Scoured wool— : 
Value 30 cents or less per pound. . .. m eee OO CLS. per Ib. 
Value over 30 cents per pound. E STA 8 . 38 ets. per Ib. 
Value 32 cents or less per pound. ... . ... 30 ots. per 1b. BO ots. per Ib. - . .. . . . 30 cts. per Ib. ＋ 
83 per ct. 83 per ct. 83 per et. 
Value over 32 cents per pound. . . . . . . . 36 ets. per Ib. 38 ots. per Ib. . .. .. . 36 cts. per Ib. - 
x 30 per ct. 30 per et. 80 per ct. 


Class 2: 

Combing wools: That is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada 
long wools, or other like combing wools of En- 
f b and usually known by the terms 

erein used, and also all hairof the alpaca, goat 
(camel, lama a), and other like animals 


Value 30 cents or less per pound. S aseseereesreierssevecseeees} 10 ots. per Ib. 
Value over 30 cents per pound.... —— = — s| 12 ots, per Ib. 
Value 32 cents or less per pound... . .. . 10 ets. per Ib, -+ 10 cts, per Ib. . . . a 10 cts. per lb. + 
Il per ct. II per ct. Free of duty.. per ct. 
Value over 32 cents per pound . .. . .. . ... 12 ets. per Ib. + FD CRBS POET foo E 5 12 cts. per Ib, + 
s 10 10 per ct. 10 per ct. 
Scoured wool— 
Value 30 cents or less per pound. . . aaa „544. GO CHS, per Ib. 
Value over 30 cents per pound .... — e eee SG ots. per Ib. . 
Value 32 cents or less per pound . . 30 cts, per Ib. T . 30 cts. per Ib. -+ 
per ct, 33 per ct. 33 per ct. 
Value over 82 cents per pound. 5 36 cts. per Ib. 38 cts, per ID. . .. e 86 cts, per Ib. 
30 per et. 30 per ct. 30 per ct. 
Class 3: 
wools and other similar wools: Such as 90 cent. 
mskoi, native South American, Cordova, Val- of duty im- 
paraiso, native Smyrna, and includingall such posed by 
wools of like character as have been heretofore act of Mar. 
usually imported into the United States from 2, 1867. 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere 
Value 12 cents or less A 3 cts. per Ib. . 3 ots. per Ib.. ... 2} cts. per Ib...... 3 cis. per Ib. 
Value over 12 cents per pound. ...... .. . . . . .. J 6 cts. per Ib ... 6 cts. per Ib. . 5 cts. per Ib. 6 cts. per lb. 
55 a 1 t 
ue 12 cents or less per poun 9 ets. per Ib. . 9 ets. per Ib.... 7t cts. per Ib. 9 cts. per Ib. 
Value over 12 cents per pound............ 18 cts. per Ib... . Is cts. per Ib. .. . 15 ets, per Ib. . 18 cts. per lb. . 
(See mee b as to effect of changed eo on of p ps S 55 
wool, 


(See note e as to pur, for which wools of 
Class 3 may be +) 
Sheepskins or Angora skins, raw or unmanufact- 
„imported with the wool on, washed or 
unwashed .... 
Wools on the skin. 
Manufactures of wool: 
Rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks .......... 
Ring waste, thread waste, other yarn waste, top e, 
garneted waste, and all similar wastes or prod- 
ucts composed wholly or in part of wool, by 
whatever name now known, or by which they 
may hereafter be known, of whatever value 
Shoddy, valued at 20 cents or more per pound 
a other shoddy . 2 


un; 
Rage, ref 


30 per ct. on | Wool only du- 
tiable. 


30 p. ct. on skins 
skins alone. al 


one. 
12 cts. per Ib. 10 ots. per Ib...... 


30 cts. per Ib. 

sa 8 

-| 20 cts. per 
Do. 


S 10 cts, per Ib, 
| As waned 


— R Ä — —yj eee eens 


Cloths and shawls, woolen, and all manufactures of 
wool 5 svay 8 made whol ly r or in 
part of wool, not herein otherwise provi or 35 cts. lb. 40 per et. .. 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound =} 50 cts. per Ib. . 50 cts. per Ib. + 35 ä + 88 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound . .. . 35 per ct. 35 per ct. 35 ets. per Ib. 40 per ct. . 
40 ct, 


Cloths and shawls, woolen, and all manufactures 
> of wool of every description, made wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, al- 
paca, or other animals, not specially enumerated 
en 8 


t pe: A 
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Comparative statement of the rates of duty on wool and manufacturcs of wool, etc—Continued. 


Articles. 


Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, ete.—Continued. 
Manufactures of wool—Continued. 
Fiannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit-goods (and all 
made on knitting frames), balmorals, 
woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures 
of every description composed wholly or in part 
of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
like animals, 1958 such as arc composed in 
part of wool not otherwise provided for : 
Valued at not exceeding 30 cents per pound 
Valued at above 30 and not exceeding 40 cents per 


pound 


Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents per 


ni EE OTT A A F N — Paceney 30 ots. per Ib. -- 


Valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents per 
pound 


Valued at above 50 cents per pound. 


Valued at above 40 and not exceeding 60 cents pe 
pound 


——ꝛ —([— f.. —— cove: — sens: eee e —— . eee asetses renser 


Valued at aboye 60 cents per pound 


Act of June 6, 
1872, took effect 


Act of Mar. 2, 
1807. Aug. 1, 1872. 


20 ets. per Ib, +- 
35 per ct. 


90 per ct. of 
im- 
35 per ct. 


40 ets. per Ib. . 
35 2 e 


per ct. 
50 gts. per Ib. 


35 per ct. 


Endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines. 20 cts. per Ib, + 
35 per ct. 


Banting eei horoa 6 sodasi isoo ososan 20 2 — T 


goods, women’s and children's, and real or im- 
mation Italian cloths, composed wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other like animals— 

Valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard... 


Valued at above 20 cents per square yard. 

All weighing 4 ounces and over per square yard 
Dress goods, women's and children's, coat linin 

Italian cloths, and goods of like deseri tome 


Com in part of wool, worsted, the r of the 
paca, goat, or other animals— 


Valued at notexceeding 20 cents per square yard. .... r 
Valued at above 20 cents per square yard... .. . 


Com: wholly of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
paca, goat, or other animals, ora mixture of 


All such goods with selved made wholly or 
in part of other materials, or (and all such 

goods) with threads made wholly or in part of 
other materials introduced for the purpose of 
changing the classification 

All bee ay goods weighing over 4 ounces per square 
y: 


Clothing, ready-made wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, balmoral skirts and skirting, and 
goods of similar description or used for like 
purposes, composed wholly or in part of wool, 

worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 

like animals, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
r, except knit goods 


Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other 
outside garments for ladies’ and children’s ap- 
1 goods of similar description or used 
or like purposes, com wholly or in part 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
or other like animals, made up or manufact- 
ured wholly or in part by the tailor, seam- 
stress, or man except knit goods. 


Clothing, ready made, cloaks, dolmans, jackets, tal- 
mas, ulsters, or other outside garments and 
wearing apparel of every description, not 
specially enumerated or otherwise provided 
for, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other 

animals, made up or manufactured wholly or 

in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufact- 

WW — 


Webbings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fi gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress 
trimmings, head-nets, buttons, or barrel but- 
tons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or 
ornaments Reign nd by hand or braided by ma- 
chinery, made of wool, worsted, or mohair, or 
of which wool, w „or mohair is 
ponent material unmixed with silk 


a com- 


SERRET 50 cts. per Ib. 


6 cts. per sq. yd. 
+ 35 per ct. 

8 cts. per sq. yd. 
+ 40 per ct, 
50 cts. per Ib. +- 

35 per ct. 


90 per ct. of 
3 
08 d 
Ret of Mar, 
2, 1867. 


50 per ct. 


Act of March 3, 
1875. 


50 cts, per Ib. -- 
50 per ot. 


Sets. per sq. yd. 


Act of Mar, 3, 
1883, took effect 
July 1, 1883. 


um uvm. Conference 


ule. 


10 cts, 


r Ib. 
5 pe 


per ct. 


10cts. 
+ 


tela p 8 
per sq. 
＋ 40 per 1 


O ets. per sg. yd. 
+40 per ct. 


9cts. sq. yd, 
+4 per ct. 


35 cts. per Ib. -+ 
40 per ot. 


12 ots. por sd. yd. 
-+ 50 per ct. 


50 ots. per Ib. + 
50 per ct. 


40 cts. per lb. + 
35 per et. 


45 per ot. 


- 
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Comparative statement of the rates of duty on wool and manufactures of wool, ete.—Continued. 


Act of June 6, 


Act of Mar. 2, 
Articles, 1887. 


Aug. 1, 1872. 


Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, ete.—Continued. 
Manufactures of woo!—Continued. 

Webbings, gorings, 3 bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, 
cords and tassels, dress trimmings, head-nets, 
buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other 
forms for tassels or ornaments wrought by 
hand or braided by machinery, made of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair 
of the alpaca, goat, or other animals isa com- 
ponent material 

Carpets: 

Aubussonand Axminster and carpets woven whole 
for rooms 


ee eenene eee rr re mon 


-| 50 per ct. 


ee 


Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and chenille, fig- n 
ured or plain, carpets woven whole for rooms, 
and all and carpeting of like character 


or deseription Seebeben FFC — — 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet, wrought by 
he Jacquard machine . . . . 70 CİS. per Sq. 
yd,+ 35 per 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 
Ee |encgeeenesssseoes — 
Brussels, wrought by the Jacquard machine. . 44 cts. per sq. 
1 5 ＋ 35 per 
ct, 


Brussels . . . oe 


Brussels, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description e ses] 


Patent velvet and tapety velvet, printed on the 


warp or Otherwise . . . . . eee 40 cts. per sq. 
w -+ 35 per 
Patent velvet and tapestry velvet, figured or plai 
printed on the warp or otherwise, and all 2 — 
poa or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
8 ... susconveessseseeee) cencsesernetpesstenesosaase 
Tapestry, Brussels, printed on the warp or other- 
T S cosevseianeecsnuesicesnsboes 28 cts. per sq 
yd. + 35 per 
Tapestry, Brussels, figured or plain, and all car- 
pets or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, printed on the warp or otherwise. . . . . 
Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted-chain Vene- 
n 17 cts. per sq. - 
yd.+35 p. et 
Yarn, Venetian, and two-ply ingrain 3 a4 
d. +35 p. o 
Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or other- Css lag 
W. 5 In 00-0 snbeen eee eee eee 25 els. per sq. 
yd. +35 p. ct. 
F TTT. ͤ ͤ . ꝙ22 bss Pind 8 cts. per sq. yd..| 8 cts. per sq. yd. 


Carpets or carpetings of wool, flax, or cotton, or 
parts of either or other material not otherwise 


Specified snos . e eee 0 p. Cb. eee 
90 per cent. of 


Mats, rugs, sereens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, and 
other portions of carpets or carpetings, (As 
carpets of like character.) 

All other mats (not exclusively of vegetable ma- 


terial) 0 
* corticene, figured or plain, and other cork 


e Oil-cloths for floors, stamped, painted, or printed: 


Valued at 50 cents or less per square yard. 85 per ct. 
90 per cent, of 
Valued at over 50 cents per square yard. and on all uty under 
other oil-cloths (except silk vi cloth), and on 2 
water-proof cloth not otherwise provided for ... 
OS olse Cloth ias kaieran — . 60 per et 


a The words "camel llama are contained only in the Conference schedule. 


1872, took effect 


Act of March 3, 1 
HESS. July 1, 1883. 
bee ghana stesersevese ascese] 30 CES. per Ib. 
50 per ct. 
CO OU sirens citer: ESTOT — 
. 45 cts. per sq. 
yd. + 30 per 
ct, 
70 cts. per sd. 2 .— 
yd. + 35 per 
e 45 cts. per sq. 
yd. + 30 per 
ct. 
44 cts. per sd. . . . 1 
i + 35 per 


— Q —n—————N——9————————— . 


28 cts. per sq. 


20 ets, per sq. 
eo 


yd. + 30 per 
ct. 


sq. 
ct, 


25 cts, per sq. | 15 cts. per sq. 
yd.-}35 p. ct. yd. + 30 p. ct. 


8 cts. per sq. yd. 6 cts. per sq. yd.. 


Mills bill. 


50 per et.. . . 


30 per cent .. 


Conferences 
ule, 


60 cts. per sq. 
irs 


40 cts. per sq. 
3 


per 
yd. +50 p. 


25 cts. r sq. 
yd. +00 p. . 
7 cts. per sq. yd. 


ct. 
sq. 
ct. 


50 p. et. 


50 P. ot. 
12 ets, r sq. 
yd. -+-30 per et. 


|. bThe agate 8 contained in the Conference schedule is contained in substantially the same form in the acts of March 2, 1867, June 6, 1872 


Narch 3, 1875, and 


duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt thi bstan 
t c The followi ng eee is contained f only in the Conference schedule: Ne oe ar 
pose other than for the man 


be imported for any 


3, 1883: “ The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the goat, alpaca (camel, llama), and other like animals which shall be imported 
in any other than the ordinary condition as now and heretofore practised, or which shall be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of evading the 
shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise subject.” 
“No wool shall be included in Class 3 which shall 


of carpets or low grades of blankets, or which shall not strictly be such as are known and recognized as carpet wools.’ 


pam 


d The following provision is contained only in the Conference schedule: “All wools and hair which have been advanced from the scoured state, not other- 
on ise 


rovided for, s 
e Linoleum is 
duty as oil-cloth for floors, stamped, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 12, 1888. 


be classified as manufactures of wool.” 


or pr: rateson 


d by th 


not enumerated in any of the tariff acts, but Department decision (S. S. 3560) of April 30, 1878, decides that linoleum is properly classified for 
The such oil-cloth indicate: e decision are therefore inserted under the different tariff acta, 


J. N. WHITNEY, Acting Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
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No. 1.—DIaAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1875 To 1888. 


Years. Sheep. 


Number. 
33, 783, 600 


85, 935, 300 
35, 804, 200 
35, 740, £00 
38, 123, £00 
40, 765, 900 [amana 
43, 569, 899 
45, 016, 224 
49, 237, 291 
50, 626, 626 
50, 360, 243 
48, 822, 331 
44, 759, 314 
43, 544, 755 


No. 2.— DIAGRAM SHOWING THE QUANTITIES OF WOOL PRODUCED, IMPORTED, AND RETAINED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1839 To 1888, 


| Toate endag Imports. 
Pounds. 
1840. 9, 898, 740 
1890 18, 695, 204 
1060. 26, 282, 935 ji 
„ 44, 420, 375 
LO possesses 49, 220, 199 
T 54, 901, 760 
. 128, 131, 747 
E 88, 964, 236 
1883 67, 801, 744 
18 70, 575, 478 
1884. eee 78, 350, 651 
1888 70, 596, 170 
1889 129, 084, 958 
Ne 114, 038, 030 
e 113, 558, 753 
= = = 
Years ending June 30— Retained for home consumption. 
—— . — 9 —UUl!üüüüä—— 
Pounds. 
45, 020, 578 i 
71, 176, 355 
65, 749, 635 
185, 274, 912 
209, 367, 254 
232, 156, 099 
356, 791, 676 
290, 385, 247 
335, 913, 729 
350, 500, 961 
376, 035, 557 
375, 492, 825 
424, 404, 109 
392, 051, 798 
378, 176, 858 


aaaea 


* Year ending September 30. 
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a 
No. 3.—DIAGRAM SHOWING BY CLASSES THE QUANTITIES OF IMPORTED WOOL ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, FROM 1872 TO 1887, INCLUSIVE. 


Years 
ending 
June 30. 


Pounds. | 


Class 1.—Clothing wools. 


16, 871, 332 
6, 029, 488 
2, 398, 210 

13, 117,679 
8, 643, 366 
9, 294, 029 
9, 916, 012 
5, 229, 987 

26, 785, 172 

20, 609, 707 

13, 489, 923 

11, 546, 530 

20, 703, 843 

13, 472, 432 

23, 321, 759 

23, 195, 734 


i 


June 30. 


Years 


ending Pounds. | Class 2.—Combing wools. 


1872 4, 155, 400 
. 49, 540, 231 
27, 087, 438 
7, 769, 157 
8, 107, 307 
2,509, 954 
3, 028, 869 
1,709, 601 
13, 266, 856 
| 4,491, 491 
2, 818, 671 
1, 878, 114 
4, 474, 396 
8, 891, 914 
4, 872, 789 

i 


1 


Pounds. 


Class 3.—Carpet wools and other similar wools. 
TT 


36, 289, 141 
28, 642, 863 
27, 308, 090 
20, 799, 458 
28, 465, 005 
28, 310, 411 
28, 856, 280 
83, 163, 054 
59, 320, 412 
42, 285, 769 
47, 208, 175 
40, 130, 323 
62, 525, 692 
50, 782, 306 
79, 716, 052 
81, 504, 477 


No. 4.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VALUES OF MANUFACTURES OF WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM 1821 To 1888. 


Dollars. * 
7, 238, 954 


12, 017, 4€8 

5, 900, 988 
19, 151, 920 
10, 808, 455 
13,578, 852 
19, 620, 619 
97, 754, 372 
43, 141, 988 
21, 929, 487 
37, 064, 001 
46, 318, 545 
34, 859, 506 
20, 911, 873 
26, 505, 573 
25, 627, 117 
35, 356, £92 
32, 970, 307 
38, 726, 925 
45, 457, 807 
41, 157, 583 
25, 76, 559 
41, 421, 319 
44, 904, 816 
47, 724, 852 


Manufactures of wool. 


——— Tal 


* Years ending September 30. . 
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No. 5.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES’ OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE YEAR 1880, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS. 


Manufacturing industries. (Value of products.) 


Flouring and grist mill produets 8 1 n 
Slaughtering and meat packing 303, 562, 413 
FOR nee 206, 557, 685 
Lumber, sawed or planed—-— 270, 072, 085 
Wool manufacturest t 267,252,913 
Foundry and machine-shop products . 214, 378, 468 
Cotton goods . 210, 950, 383 
Clothing, men's. 209, 548, 460 
Boots and shoes: S 196, 920, 481 
Sugar and molasses, refined N 155, 484, 915 
Tobacco manufactures .............--- 116, 772, 631 
Leather, tanneld 113, 848, 336 
Liquors, malt 101, 058, 385 
Carpentering os ces. T sec ccccnsonesne 94, 152, 139 
Printing and publishing . .... .. 90, 720, 941 * Not including retail butchering establishments, 
Furniture 77, 815, 725 } All classes, includes carpets, other than rag, felt goods, hoslery, and knit 
Leather, curried 71, 351, 297 ea eee e eee goods; 
Agricultural implements 68, 640, 486 


a . ꝗ&o¹öVn3—ůůů — — ——ů—ꝛ—f— —[U—ẽ—³D⅛Lt3siʒĩꝛd xxx ————3—33333—3————3—3K—K—Ků3—3brůů——— 


No. 6.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SHEEP AND LAMBS OF THE PRINCIPAL WOOL-PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 


a 3 3———ß38srÿ—ꝝÿ?ͤ⁊ ˙v¼23kk(᷑3¼kk kü ĩ Bk 5ĩ12WHͤé³kͤᷣ—ᷣ—öüͤ ͤ -—.Q3%rk 


Countries. i 88 Number of sheep and lambs. 
Number. 
Russia in Europe (1883) 46, 724, 730 
United Kingdom (1887) 29, 401, 750 
France (18860) 22, 688, 230 
Spain (1878) 16, 939, 288 
Germany (1883) 19, 189, 715 ~ 
Hungary (188) 10, 594, 831 


Labs States of America 43,544,755 

1888). 

x entine Republic 70, 910, 000 
85) 


Uruguay (188) 15, 921, 069 

Australasia (1885 and 86, 245, 520 
1886). P 

India (1877 to 1885) 20, 841, 924 — 

Cape Colonx and Natal 11, 849, 299 * United States consular report. t Includes goats. 
(1875 and 1886). < 


ore 


No. 7.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE Raw Woot PRODUCED IN EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL WoOoL-PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Se SS eS SSS E — — 


2 , 8 Raw-wool product. 
a —.——œ——ẽ ct —. —— 
Pounds. 


Russia in Europe 262, 966, 000 
(1884). 
United Kingdom 135, 936, 000 


Fiance (1882) £0, 138, 000 
Spain (1878) 66, 133, 000 
Germany (1881) 54, 894, 000 
Hungary (1885) 43, 146, 000 


United States of | 302,000,000 
America (1885). 

Argentine public 283, 047, 000 
(1885). 

Uruguay (1884) -...-. 59, 084, 000 


Australasia (1883-86) 455, 470, 000 


British East Indies, 36, 354, 000 
Turkey and Persia. 

Cape yand Na- 46, 605, 000 
tal (1885). 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


OF-INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 20, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3204) to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese laborers into the United States— 

Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the gentleman from California [Mr. MCKENNA] 
during the delivery of his speech had not appeared so serious and looked 
so troubled his effort would really have been funny, instead of caustic, 
as he probably intended. He charges me with having gone back into 
the dead past to dig up the record of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent instead of discussing the living issues of the present. Only think 
of it! a Republican holding up his hands in amazement because of the 
disclosure of his candidate’s record which is still fresh in the memories 
of the people, and which the prominent men of his own party have been 
trying to explain away from the time of the adjudgment of the Chicago 
convention. How cruel it is to harrow up this record-of the Republi- 
can candidate; how it grates upon the gentleman’s ears to hear it. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, General Harrison is ranning on the record of his 
grandfather; he has taken refuge in the log cabin, and now the gentle- 
man from California complains because we propose to drag him from 
his hiding place and force him to face his own record in the Senate 
which terminated but little more than a year ago. 

Again, it is quite refreshing to hear Republicans protesting against 
any reference to the past when that party has feasted upon nothing 
but political carrion for more than twenty years. It has never, during 
a single campaign, turned its face to the front. It has, upon every 
occasion, sought to appropriate honors won equally by Democrats as 
well as Republicans and thus to raise a sectional feeling and divert the 
attention of the people from its own record of corruption and extrava- 
gance until it obtained a new lease of power. It even now seeks to 
blacken the records of the gallant McClellan and the courageous and 
magnanimous Hancock in order to preserve its political Jife and to im- 
prove its decayed fortunes, and yet the gentleman from California has, 
Iwas about to say, the effrontery to chide me for unfolding the record 
of his party and his candidate, affecting materially the issues of the 
campaign. 

The gentleman, I infer from the ready manner in which he quotes 
from my speech and the Bible, must have divided his time about 
equally in reading them on yesterday. I have no doubt but what he 
derived much information from the former, and I hope much benefit 
from the latter. 

He says we ought not to reprove General Harrison for his votes upon 
the Chinese question; that like Saul of Tarsus he was converted. He 
admits that his candidate was once a great sinner; that he was a bitter 
enemy to the cause of the wage-workers of California; that he perse- 
cuted them with ail his might, but that at last a great light shone 
round him and he was converted. General Harrison insists, however, 
that he never was an infidel, that he was always opposed to Chinese im- 
migration. The gentleman from California, however, refuses to accept 
this statement, but assumes the rôle of Barnabas, and informs the 
country that his candidate’s conversion is pure and holy; that he can 
vouch for it. I can imagine the sceptic constituents of the gentleman 
inquiring of him who the Ananias was that touched this new convert 
when the scales fell from his eyes? 

I imagine I can hear the gentleman’s answer; he was the chairman 
of the Republican national convention; he it was that conveyed to 
General Harrison the official news of his nomination at Chicago and 

delivered to him the new doctrine he was to preach, and Harrison 
said: I have read the creed; it meets my hearty approval.“ What 
asimile! Ifthe gentleman had searched the writings of all the great 
infidels from Hume to Ingersoll he could not have found a greater 
burlesque upon the miracle of Saul’s conversion than that which he 
has perpetrated in his effort to palliate and excuse the record of his 
candidate. I can hear the response they will make to the gentleman: 
With one acclaim they will reply, ‘‘Oh, no; there was no conversion 
upon this occasion; this was butthe act of asinner prostrate by disease 
and fearful of the torments of the future.” Z 
The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be; 
The Devil was well, the Devil a monk was he. 

[Laughter. ] 

The gentleman says the Democratic party in Indiana must be in a 
terrible straight, or I would not have rushed forward to a congenial 
and invidious service for my party. What a whine? I had no idea 
that I had punished him soseverely. It was probably cruel to disclose 

to the gentleman’s constituents and especially to his partisans the rec- 


ord of therr candidate, which is so unpalatable that crow would bea 
delicate and inviting dish in comparison with it. It is not, I appre- 
hend, the Democracy of Indiana that causes such anxiety upon his 
rt, but the thoughts of the disruption he will find in the ranks of 
is own party in California when he returns home. He says I sneered 
at their candidate and that big men do not sneer, only little men do 
that.“ When the gentleman uttered this sentence I could not refrain 
from wondering when and where and how the gentleman ascertained 
his dimensions and weight. 
O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 

sa gentleman probably has not weighed himself upon hay scales 
recently. 

But where does the gentleman take final refuge? Like the ostrich 
upon the desert he sticks his head in the sand, utterly oblivious of the 
fact that the remainder of his body is only the more conspicuously ex- 
posed. Passing over all the bills and resolutions and votes to which I 
had called attention, he lights upon a bill passed in the Forty-ninth 
Congress appropriating $147,000 to pay for the property of the Chinese 
that was destroyed or stolen at Rock Springs, in Washington Territory, 
by a mob. True, I did not advocate it or opposeit. I believe the gen- 
tleman from California is about the only one that did oppose it, and I 
will not question his motive for doing so. I will only admonish him 
not to rashly accuse others of playing demagogue lest he invite a closer 
scrutiny of his own votes and utterances. Let me call his attention to 
the fact that the strongest advocates in favor of the passage of that bill 
came from his side of the House. Mr. Hirt, in support of it, said: 

Is it not most ungracious in us, after the high and hard demands we have 
made upon China for every bruise or insult an American has suffered, to le 
over this resolution to pay $147,000 for the losses of more than seven hundred 
F ˙ ACC 
ing to death afterwards upon the sterile mountains? 

Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, said: 

I desire to say that the unanimity with which the Committee on Foreign Af 
fairs reported this bill to the House seems to me to be followed by similar una- 
nimity on the partof the House, which seems almost unanimous in its suppo! 
and yet, sir, I am unwilling to let it go that we are passing this bill as an act 
benevolence er as anything else than an act of international obligation. 

The gentleman’s own colleague, Mr. Morrow, joined in a favorable 
report of the bill making this appropriation and advocated its passage. 

The House was almost unanimous in supporting this measure. The 
gentleman stood almost alone in his opposition. His position was 
something akin to the one juror who discovered that it was impossible 
for him to convince eleven fools to his way of thinking. There seems 
to have been about three hundred and twenty-four ‘little’? men in the 
House, and the gentleman from California was unable to convince them 
that the appropriation for the payment for the losses sustained by the 
Chinese at the Rock Springs riot should not be made. 

The gentleman, however, was not content to stand upon the record, 
but had to draw upon his imagination. He says it was rumored that 
this appropriation was made to smooth the path of the Administration 
in its efforts to negotiate a new treaty with China, The records of this 
House do not disclose such rumors, and I heard of them for the first 
time from the gentleman himself to-day. 

While the Democratic party has opposed Chinese immigration, while 
a great majority of its members upon this floor and in the Senate have 
voted for the most stringent laws restricting the same, they are not so 
lost to a sense of right, justice, and humanity as to see the Chinamen 
who have been lured here under a Republican treaty which guarantied 
to them protection, driven from their shelter, their homes consigned to 
the flames, their property stolen or destroyed, while many of them 
were coolly murdered as they attempted to escape. The gentleman 
would have refused to do this act of justice and thus have exposed our 
citizens in China to a similar fate. 

The gentleman complains because the Morrow bill was not passed 
in the Forty-ninth Congress. The gentleman is well aware that the 
Forty-eighth Congress amended the act of 1882, and that but slight 
if any improvements upon existing laws were proposed. It was not 
the laws that were deficient, it was the decisions of the Republican 
Federal judges in California that rendered their provisions insufficient. 
The gentleman well knows that the Citizens of California, without re- 
gard to party, at a public meeting in San Francisco, commended the 
present Administration for its efforts to restrict and prohibit immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers, and condemned the action of the Federal 
judges of that district and demanded their impeachment at the hands 
of this House. 

The gentleman complains seriously because there was no legislation 
in the Forty-sixth Congress, which was largely Democratic in both 
Houses. I will inform him why no bills were considered or passed. 
The Forty-fourth Congress, the first Democratic House after the war, 
passed a joint resolution requesting the Administration to negotiate a 
new treaty with China. This resolution, although notice to the Ad- 
ministration, was smothered in the Senate. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress, at the long session, the attention of the 
Administration was again called to this question and immediate action 
urged, but no steps were taken. At the short session the Committee 
on Education and Labor i Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, to 
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report a bill restricting this immigration. The bill was reported and 
by both Houses and vetoed by President Hayes on the Ist of 
1879, because the Jaw was in contravention of the stipulations 
of the Burlingame treaty. 
The Forty-sixth Congress met in December, 1879. No efforts had 
beén made by the Administration to negotiate a new treaty; no 
egislation could be enacted into law, as it was well known that Presi- 
dent Hayes would veto every measure that might be passed. The 
only thing that could be done was to force the Administration to take 
action. On the 12th of February, 1880, Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, 
from the Committee on Labor the following preamble and 
resolution, which was passed: 8 
Whereas on the 25th day of February, 1878, a resolution was unanimously re- 
to the House of Representatives requesting the President of the United 
to open correspondence immediately with the Governments of C! and 
Great Britain, with a view of securing a change or abrogation of all the stipu- 
lations in existing treaties which permit the unlimited immigration of the 
Chinese to the United States: Therefore, 
Bett resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with the 
blic interest, to inform this House what steps have been taken in the direction 
dicated by said resolution, and also to communicate any other information 
upon this subject as he may deem proper. 


The next morning after the adoption of this resolution, Secretary of 
State Evarts called upon Mr. Willis and asked him not to press the res- 
olutions, that the administration would take action soon. One of the 
commissioners was shortly appointed, and following the additional ones 
were selected and the negotiations concluded on the 17th day of No- 
vember, 1880. The new treaty, however, was not ratified by the Sen- 
ate until the 5th day of May, 1881, nor did the President issue his 
proclamation declaring it in force till the 5th day of October, 1881, 
six months after the Forty-sixth Congress had expired, and still the 
gentleman asks why no bill was passed by this Congress. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] takes great exception to 
my remarks that the Democratic party desired to give the laboring 
classes cheap food and cheap clothing. He says we should not talk 
about cheap food when the Mills bill puts a duty of 100 per cent. on rice 
and 68 per cent. upon sugar. This way of stating the question is in- 
tended to deceive, and only shows how unfair the gentleman from Maine 
is. One would conclude from the manner in which he expresses the 
facts that rice and sugar were upon the free-list, and that these enor- 
mous rates, the magnitude of which horrifies him, were now placed upon 
these es for the first time. What are the facts? Under the present 
law, made by the Republican party, riceis now taxed 113 per cent., while 

bears a rate of 82 per cent. 

e gentleman, however, insists that we should have made greater 
reductionsin these articles. No doubt we should have made greater re- 
ductions on many articles. The conservatism of the Mills bill seems to 
seriously trouble him. He says that motions were made to reduce the 
duties on these articles much lower and that this side of the House voted 
solidly againstthem. No donbt he was anxious for the adoption of the 

posed amendments. He had opposed every reduction which affected 
3 and his seetion of the country, and would therefore most 
likely favor large reductions upon the products of other sections, and 
then howl ‘‘Sectionalism!’’ He was willing to sacrifice the rice-grow- 
ers and sugar-planters of the South at one swoop to save prohibitory 
duties for his own section, and yethe is always ready to howl about the 
sectional character of the Mills bill. The gentleman’s patriotism in 
this line is of a very chameleon-like character. He would retain exor- 
bitant duties for his own section and without warning strike down the 
duties under which other sections have invested capital and established 
industries, and when defeated in his mercenary schemes, shout ‘‘Sec- 
tionalism!’’ ‘‘Sectionalism!’’ 

The reduction on rice is not large, but it is much larger than the re- 
ductions made in theironschedule. ‘The rate upon plate-glass of large 
dimensions, exclusively a Northern product, of 152 per cent., is un- 
touched by the Mills bill, and yet Republicans ignore these and many 
like instances that might be cited, and because the entire duties upon 
rice and sugar were not removed are horrified at the sectional charac- 
ter of the measnre. 

Rice culture is a very precarious industry, so precarious that I doubt 
if it will last a great while in thts country. When the war terminated 
the rice fields of the South were destroyed. At great expense the rice 
planters were encouraged by high rates of duty to reclaim them. The 
amount expended by them in improvements would to-day purchase an 
equal quantity of our rich lands in Indiana, Illinois, or Iowa. There 
is no doubt but that under existing rates many planters have failed and 
many plantations have been abandoned. I am told by gentlemen from 
South Carolina that the best plantations in that State can be bought 
for much less than their owners paid for them a few years ago. The 
Tariff Commission of 1882, after having fully investigated the matter 
of rice culture, reported that— 
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It is a fact well known that the colored laborers that work upon rice 
plantations can do nothing else; their training has been such that they 
can not work in the cotton field; they are the most helpless and de- 
pendent class of all the race, and yet the gentleman from Maine and 
in fact all the gentlemen on that side of the House sought to annihi- 
late this industry at a single blow, though it should bankrupt those 
who under the promise of protection had invested their all in it, and 
though it should deprive a large number of colored people of the means 
of earning a living. No, sir; there is nothing sectional in the compo- 
sition of the gentleman from Maine or his side of the House. 

In 1883 the duty on rice was reduced from 2} to 2} cents per pound, 
and now we have made the same reduction of one-fourth of a cent per 
pound, the duty on cleaned rice being fixed at 2 cents a pound in the 
Mills bill. There was nothing sectional about the bill of 1883, and 
yet we have made the same reduction in 1888, and thecry of favoritism 
is heard upon all sides. 

The gentleman talks about the reductions upon sugars as being too 
small. The reductionson sugars are more than twice the average reduc- 
tion made in the bill, and yet the Republicans are not satisfied; they 
would take all the tax off of sugar and retain them upon the articles 
which force the taxes into the pockets of the capitalists instead of into 
the Treasury of the United States. I hope the time will come when 
we can greatly reduce or abolish the duty on sugar and save to the 
consumers the tax paid on the same. The tax now paid is about 80 
cents per capita, or $4 per family. Of this tax $3.60 goes into the 
Treasury for revenue. It is much easier, therefore, for the people to 
contribute through this tax $3.60 to the support of the National Gov- 
ernment than through the duties on other articles. 

Out of $4 paid only 40 cents is extorted from them to sustain the 
industry in the United States. But how is it with the tax on clothing 
and other articles of necessary consumption? Three dollars out of four 
paid by them go into the pockets of the capitalists. In order to make 
the same contribution to the support of the Federal Government they 
would have to pay $16 of,tax. In relieving them of the burdens of 
taxation is it not much better to reduce the heavier burdens which 
they pay to enrich capitalists and leave the lighter ones they pay to 
support the Government? 

But there is another feature of this question which so good a pro- 
tectionist as the gentleman from Maine ought not to overlook. The 
production of beet sugar will unquestionably soon be developed in this 
country, and the farmers of Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other Western States, instead of raising wheat and corn, will be able 
to diversify their crops, and we will then produce all the sugar we can 
consume, Mr. Claus Spreckels, in his testimony before the Committee 
on Manufactures, investigating the sugar trusts, said: 

If we were sure that we would have a certain protection there would be no 
question in my mind that, say, in eight or ten years we would raise all the 
sugar that America would consume, You can raise beets anywhere. I really 
do not know whether you can raise them in Louisiana. 

The climate is such that the beet will not ripen,in my opinion. I have no 
knowledge on the subject. But take the West and I am sure it will bs a suc- 
cess. Now, I have made a contract with one hundred and sixty-three farmers 
for raising beets for this factory. The seed is there. I have sent 35 tons of seed 
and the machinery is on its way. * * * So the following year I will run 70,- 
000 tons of beets which will make 10,000 tons of sugar. 

Q. The Agricultural Department of the Government up to within the last year 
or 8 * despaired of making a success of the production of beet sugar. 

Q. But recently new appliances have been discovered which will lead in the di- 
rection of success. Do you understand this to be a factas to your own experi- 
ere Yes, sir; there is a patent called the Steffens process. That patent was 
purchased by Ull & Co., and I have purchased that patent for the United States. 

SA On land of ordinary fertility, what number of tons of beets is the average 
7 ve it depends entirely upon the soll. In California they raise as much as 42 
tons to the acre. 

5 = ne is the probable average price to the raiser of the beets perton for the 
eel 

A. Four dollars. 

Q. Then the producer of the bects would receive, if he raised 20 tons per acre, 


A. Yes, sir, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have protected the production of sugar for a 
great many years but have been unable to increase the productiou. We 
are now just entering upon a period when the production of sugar may 
in a few years be revolutionized. Instead of being exclusively a 
Southern industry it may be a Northern and Western industry. If this 
should prove true, and it will take but a very short time to test it, how 
gladly our Western farmers will surrender a portion of their lands from 
the production of wheat and corn for which they receive only $20 per 
acre to the production of beets from which they can receive from $80 
to $160 per acre. 

The gentleman from Maine, however, is not interested in the produe- 
tion of sugar; heis not interestedin the prosperity of the Western farm- 
ers; he is looking after the capitalist of the East, and of the East alone, 
and yet he never suffers an occasion to pass without advertising bis 
broad and liberal views. Sir, I have always noticed that those having 
the most inferior quality of stock in trade or who carried on the small- 
est business were the most liberal advertisers. 

Again, the gentleman says we favor the admission of the products ot 
the pauper labor of Europe, but oppose the immigration of the laborer. 
This is not stating the questions fairly. We have reduced duties on 
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the products of labor but slightly. The duties left, more than com- 
pensate for the difference in wages—in fact, the rates of duties still re- 
maining will compensate our manufacturers for the whole Jabor cost of 
production. We do not object to a bona fide immigration of our own 
race. We are willing for those who can and will assimilate with our 
people, and who from a desire to better their condition and from an ad- 
miration of our institutions and love for free government, voluntarily 
and upon their own resources come to our country, to land upon our 
shores and become a part of us; but we object to the importation ot 
laborers of any and every class simply for the purposes of crowding out 
American employés and reducing American wages. The gentleman 
from Maine favors a prohibitory duty—a duty that will exclude both 
products and materials from our shores, and thus confine the American 
laborer strictly to the American market in the sale of his products—but 
at the same time favors the free importation of labor, With a restricted 
market for the products of labor and an open market for the importa- 
750 of cheap labor the standard of American can not be upheld fora 


A 

The pauper laborers of Europe are much less harmful when out of our 
country, from whence but aslight portion of their productscan reach us, 
and then only in exchange for the products of our farmers, than when 
brought here and placed side by side with the American laborer. The 
testimony being taken by the special investigating committee sent out 
by this House shows what an affection the men who cry loudest for 
protection to American labor” have for wage-workers of the coun- 
try. They have studiously been violating our statutes prohibiting 
the importation of labor under contract. They have whenever they 
could supplanted American employés with foreigners brought over for 
that purpose. The workingmen and women of this country have finally 
discovered the fraud that has been practiced upon them. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OWEN] sought to make some an- 
swer to the charges I had made against the Republican party of Indiana 
in 1880 for having secured the first papers of citizenship for a number 
of Chinese in the city of Indianapolis and voting them at the election 
that year. He assumes to answer my statement by reading a telegram 
from Messrs. Miller and Elam that they never heard of any such 
thing—as if that amounted toa denial. The gentleman should not, 
however, be censured too severely for this weak attempt; no doubt it 
was the best he could do. The following are the names of the China- 
men who made on oath declarations of their intentions to becc me citi- 
zens before the clerk of the Marion circuit court, some of whom were 
voted by prominent Republicans on election day: 


z. Date of natu- | Arrivedin 

Name, ralization. America, 
Bhang Foy Sung Moy... Feb. 7, 1880 | May, 1873 
Chang Sing... June 13, 1881 | Before 1573 
Foo Chang. . Nov. 2, 1880 1872 
Back Sing Pang. Sept. 6, 1880 August, 1872 
Jo Qui Sing... Sept. 6, 1880 | April, 1870 
Chan Yee... Jan. 22, 1880 | June, 1873 
Pang Vin. Oct. 12, 1880 | April 15, 1875 


I have here and will have read the affidavit of J oseph W. Nichol as 
to the facts that two of these Chinamen voted in the Eleventh ward 
of ihe city of Indianapolis: 

Crry or WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 


Joseph W. Nichol, a citizen of the city of Indianapolis and State of Indiana, 
being duly worn, deposes and says that at one of the elections held in said city 
and State during the year 1880 (it was at the October or November election of 
said year) he Wes presen? at the polls on Massachusetts avenue, in said city, in 
the Eleventh ward, and at the engine-house in said ward, asa challenger forthe 
Democratic party,and that at one of said elections two Chinamen were pre- 
sented at the said polling place by one George Carter, a lawyer and a Repub- 
lican, with Republican ballots in their hands, which said Carter asked for them, 
they not being able to speak the English language with facility, that they be 
allowed to deposit said ballots and vote the Republican ticket; that as the first 
Chinaman presented his ballot he, affiant, protested against receiving the same 
on the ground that said Chinaman was nota citizen, and that then and there 
the said Chinaman and said George Carter produced and exhibited to the elec- 
tion officers a certificate of declaration of intention on the part of said China- 
man to become a citizen of the State ef Indiana and of the United States, and 
thereupon the said election officers or the inspector of said election at said pre- 
cinct received said vote and deposited it in the ballot-box in presence of said 
aftiant and others, and thereupon the vote of the second Chinaman was pre- 
sented and received by the inspector and deposited in the ballot-box. 

Affiant says that at said election Daniel M. Ransdell,a Republican, was clerk 
of the superior and circuit courts of the county of Marion, in which said city of 
Indianapolis is situate, and said certificates were issued by him, said Ransdell, 
as he, ai t, was informed at the time; that he, affiant, did not critically exam- 
ine said certificate at the time, but was assured by said election officers that 
they were correct and in the usual form; and further affiant saith not, 

Joseph W. Nichol, above-named affiant, being duly sworn, says the above and 
foregoing is true as he verily believes, 

J. W. NICHOL, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of November, 1888, 
[SEAL] THOS. E. ROACH, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 

I also present the following affidavit by Austin H. Brown as to the 
fact that one of them voted in the Seventeenth ward of said city- 
Crry or WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, ss: 

Before me, Thomas E. Roach, a notary public in and for said city and District, 
this dav personally came Austin H. Brown, a citizen of the city of Indianapolis 
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and State of Indiana, temporarily residingin the city of Washington. who, being 
duly sworn according to law, says that prior to the year 1887 he was a contin- 
uous resident of the city of Indianapolis for thirty-seven years; that in the year 
1880, at an election held in said city, he was selected and did act as the chal- 
lenger for the Democratic party organization at the precinct of the Seventeenth 
ward; that the voting place of said precinct was on South street, between Me- 
ridian and Pennsylvania streets, in said city; that during the voting hours on 
said election day there was brought to the election poll aforesaid by the Repub- 
lican workers a Chinaman, who presented a Republican ticket to the election in- 
spector, Benjamin F. Hetherington, a saga gona that immediately the said 

rown, as challenger, challenged the right of said Chinaman to vote, where- 
upon he took from his pocket and produced an official pepan wita the seal of 
the Marion county court attached and signed by Daniel M. Ransdell, clerk of 
the court, a Republican, kenit Borge the said Chinaman had taken the oath 
of allegiance to this country and had declared his intention of becoming a cit- 
izen thereof; that notwithstanding this the said Brown persisted in his chal- 
lenge, on the ground that no court or court officer had any right to issue such a 
paper toa native of China, The inspector, however, declared that it was prima 
facie evidence sufticient to permit the holder of the certificate to vote, and he 
then deposited the ballot in the ballot-box. This same Chinaman was the owner 
of a laundry in said city, and shortly after this occurrence changed the sign 
over the entrance to his place of business by adding after his name the word 


“ citizen.” 
AUSTIN H. BROWN. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 20th day of August, 1888. 
[SEAL.] THOS. E. ROACH, Notary Public. 


I also understood the gentleman to say that he had in his hands a 
denial by General Harrison that he ever read a production advocating 
Chinese immigration and Chinese citizenship before a literary club in 
the city of Indianapolis. The gentleman did not read thedenial, and 
as his remarks have not yet found their way into the RECORD, I am in 
the dark as to what kind of a denial the gentleman based his state- 
ment upon. I wish, however, to reiterate the statement I made. I 
not only here reiterate but emphasize it, and I challenge the gentle- 
man from Indiana or any other gentleman upon that side of the House 
to put a denial, by General Harrison, of this fact on record. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] rushes to the defense of 
his brother Benjamin, and it is highly proper that he should do so. 
There is an appropriateness iu their companionship. It is a trite but true 
saying that birds of a feather flock together.“ The gentleman from 
Illinois is a worthy champion of the record of General Harrison, his 
own record being akin to that of his candidate for the Presidency. I 
am of the opinion, however, that it will keep the gentleman busy this 
campaign to take care of his own record. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress, Mr. Goode, a Democrat, of Virginia, on 
April 21, 1879, offered a joint resolution (H. Res. 9) to provide for 
the enforcement of the eight-hour law. On the 7th of May a member 
of the Committee on Education and Labor reported the resolution to 
the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] opposed the passage of 
the resolution. In reply to a question whether the last proclamation 
of President Grant did not declare that there should be no reduction in 
the wages of workmen employed by the Government of the United 
States on account of a reduction of the hours of labor he said: 

I do not now recollect, but it is not material; the fact is, the law as now cxe- 
cuted is this: ifthey work ten hours they get ten hours’ pay,and if they only 
work eight hours they only get eight hours’ pay. In other words, they only get 
1 for what they earn. That is, the law is now being executed, and, so far as 
am concerned, it will go on in that way, proclamation or no proclamation. 
On motion of Mr. CANNON, the resolution was laid on the table, 
yeas 127, noes 90. Among those voting with the gentleman from Ili- 
nois are the following distinguished Republicans: BAYNE, of Penn- 
sylvania, BURROWS, of Michigan, Hiscock, of New York, MCKINLEY, 
of Ohio, REED, of Maine, and Levi P. Morton, of New York. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, whenever we investigate the record we find the ma- 
jority of the leading Republicans in oppositiom to the cause of labor. 
They enacted the law for the importation of contract labor from 
Europe. They negotiated the Burlingame treaty under which the 
Pacific States were flooded with Chinese laborers. They voted against 
every bill to suspend this immigration until defeated in 1882. They re- 
fused to execute the eight-hour law and defeated a resolution favoring 
itsenforcement. They combined in theirnational convention at Chicago 
last June, and defeated Judge Gresham, the laboring men's choice for 
the nomination, because he was unfriendly to corporations and monopo- 
lies; and yet they never cease to shout for ‘‘ protection to American 
labor.“ |Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MORROW. Before the gentleman takes his seat I desire to 
call his attention to an error into which he has fallen no doubt un- 
intentionally, as to the action of theState Department concerning this 
treaty. I hold in my hand the correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Chinese minister, which was sent to the Senate of the 
United States. Referrring to this correspondence, I find that the Sec- 
retary of State under date of December 28, 1887, sent the following 
letter to the Chinese minister: 

Mr. Bayard to Mr. Chang Yen Hoon, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, December 23, 1887. 


Sir: Iam constrained in the interests of that international comity which we 
both desire so fully to promote and sustain, to attract your excellency’s atten- 
tion to certain late disclosures in the course of judical proceedings at San Fran- 
cisco, in which certain Chinese subjects were atraigned for violation of Neyra À 
laws of the United States relative to the restriction of the immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers, passed for the enforcement of the existing treaties with China, 

From the published letters of the judges and the public report of the proceed- 
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ings in these trials the facts seem to be established that a systematic evasion of 
the restriction upon the immigration of Chinese laborers, imposed by laws 
pa in pursuance of the treaties, has been and continues to be practiced by 
inese professing to haye gone away from the United Statesand claiming the 
right to return hither under the provisions of the treaty. A 

The details of these disclosures are shocking and unnecessary for repetition 
in this correspondence. Suffice it to say that an extensive traffic in immorality 
of the grossest nature, by which Chinese women are imported into the United 
States and brought and sold into infamy by their own countrymen, is clearly 
proven to have been carried on. 

The systematic violation of the treaty of 1880, and of the restrictive act of the 
United States in was averred by the eminent judge (Hoffman) be- 
fore whom part of the cases were tried, and were also stated by another judge 
Seve in a published letter to the Hon. Mr, Morrow, member of Congress, 

November 21, 1887. 

The intelligent vigilance exercised by you over the affairs and interests of your 
countrymen in the United States will have doubtiess prepared you for these 
statements; and I haveno doubt whatever that you have eed. duly informed 
of the transactions referred to, and that you feel equally with me a sincere re- 
gret therefor, and a desire to prevent their possible recurrence. I need scarcely 
tell you of the strong feeling that has been aroused in the public mind in this 
country by the occurrences referred to, and of the sentiment that has been re- 
newed ana reinvigorated in favor of more effective measures of restriction and 

prevention. 

In considering the remed I have 8 satisfaction in finding a complete ac- 
cord between the government you so honorably represent and that of the United 
States in desiring an absolute prohibition of Chinese laborers from coming into 
the United States from China. 

A conventional arrangement to this end has already been proposed, and 
measurably discussed between us, and a draught of such a treaty placed in 

our hands. Letmethereforeinvite yourexcellency, under the powers already 
hela by you from your Government, to proceed with me at your earliest con- 
venience in g a just and wise convention, in which China and the United 
States shall deal with the subject in a manner consistent with their sense of 
mutual respect and duty and calculated to cement their amicable relations. 

With this view I now hand you inclosed herewith a draught of a project upon 
the basis of which we can hopefully proceed to an agreement, 


Accept, sir, ete, 
2 i T. F. BAYARD. 


The Chinese minister in his reply, dated January 30, 1888, uses this 
language: 

As to ers proposition for a conventional arrangement and the draught of a 
project inclosed by you, I beg to recall to your attention the fact that this iden- 
tical project was sent to me with your note of April 11, 1887, and that I had the 
honer to send you on the 16th of August last a memorandum note containing a 
detailed reply to your draught of treaty, with a proposition by me for two ad- 
ert articles which I regarded as essential to acceptance by my Govern- 
ment. 

It thus appears that these negotiations took place after the intro- 
duction and discussion of my bill in Congress. 

Mr. BYNUM. The matter which the gentleman brings up is one I 
do not care to discuss; I can not see the point he is attempting to make 
as against any statement or argument I have made, and I will leaveit 
for reply to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY], who, as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, is fully posted as to 
all the different steps that were taken during the Forty-ninth Con- 


gress, 


The Mills Bill and the Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Tuesday, July 17, 1888. 


The House eog in Committee of the Whole on tbe state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and to simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. PERKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. CowLxSI 
manifested or expressed much surprise when by the yote that was given 
on this side of the House on yesterday he learned what every school- 
boy who is capable of reading knew for many monthstheretofore. His 
close application to the details of the Mills bill may be his excuse for 
his opaqueness, and for not having learned the fact earlier that the Re- 
publican party is not now and never has beenafree-whisky party. When 
the Democratic organization went out of power on the 4th of March, 
1861, after an almost uninterrupted domination of nearly fifty years, 
levying taxes and collecting tithes fromthe people, it left calico worth 
15 cents a yard and whisky 20 cents a gallon. When the Republican 
party went out of power on the 4th of March, 1885, after a domination 
of twenty-four years, it left calico worth 5 cents a yard and imposed 
taxes upon whisky until not a gallon of it could be sold honestly and 
legitimately at less than $1 a gallon. 

et, sir, notwithstanding this record, gentlemen on the other side 
of the House have the temerity to say that the Republican organiza- 
tion is for free whisky and high calico. Mr. Chairman, it is true that 
in the Republican platform adopted at Chicago that party declares it- 
self to be, under certain cireumstances, in favor of striking down the 
tax now imposed upon alcohol ; in other words, it declaresitself in favor 


of the entire repeal of internal-revenue taxes when the conditions exist- 
ing in the country justify such repeal, but the conditions under which 
the party favors their total repeal do not exist to-day, and will not ex- 
ist for years to come. : 

A MEMBER (on the Democratic side). What are you talking about 
them for, then? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is only when the conditions which are suggested 
in that platform come to exist that the party declares itself in favor of 
their total repeal. Now, what are those conditions? Why, sir, when 
we have a navy that is in keeping with the dignity of our nation and 
is capable of protecting and defending the property and the rights of 
the people of America; when we have coast defenses that shall be ample 
to protect our great commercial cities; when we have a merchant ma- 
rine capable of carrying the commerce of America in American vessels 
and extending the business interests aud relations of our people; when 
we have encouraged and promoted internal improvements and have given 
to the suffering cities of the country public buildings that shall be de- 
cent and suitable for the transaction of public business; when we have 
improved our rivers and harbors and furnished cheap water transporta- 
tion for the products of our fields; when we have paid our publie debt 
and have done full and ample justice to the boys who wore the blue 
and defended their country against treason and rebellion; when they 
are discharged from the poorhouses and almshouses and are pensioned by 
the Government they so honorably defended and upheld; when all this 
is secured and these beneficent measures are consummated, then if we 
have more revenue than is needed for governmental purposes the Re- 
publican party is in favor of the total repeal of the internal-revenue 
taxes, but not until then. 

Then, in the language of the Chicago platform: 

We favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the surrender of any 
part of our protective system at the joint behest of the whisky trusts and agents 
of foreign manufacturers. 

Then, when it becomes a question whether the Democratie whisky 
trusts or the American system of protection shall be sacrificed, the Re- 
publican party declares it will stand, as it has stood all the years of its 
history, against whisky and in favor of protection against the cheap 
products and pauper labor of the Old World. 

That, in brief, is the platform of the Republican party, as is known 
to every gentleman upon that side of the House, and as is known to the 
yoters of this country. Why, Mr. Chairman, what work has been 
wrought hy the Republican party against the reduction of the cost of 
the necessaries of life! I shall be glad to have gentlemen upon the 
other side who make these charges tell us what article is more expen- 
sive to-day to the consumer in consequence’ of the legislation which 
the Republican party gave to the people of this country when it was 
in power than in the days of Democracy and free trade. 

Mr. RYAN, Whisky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PERKINS. A Democratic necessity perhaps, but with Repub- 
licans only a luxury. [Laughter. ] 

Where and what are the burdens imposed upon the people by this 
party, which for twenty-four years dominated the country and gave 
the matchless exhibition of legislation and government which at- 
tracted the wonder and admiration of the nations of the world, and 
gave to our own people an era of material growth and prosperity the 
like of which had never been seen in the entire circuit of the sun ? 

We diversified the industries of the country, multiplied our manu- 
facturing and industrial agencies, promoted and encouraged business 
activities, opened up new avenues for the investment and employment 
of capital, improved our rivers and harbors, gave employment to labor 
and paid the best wages ever given in exchange for industrial toil, 
emancipated a race and drove slavery a fugitive from the land, de- 
fended our honor and preserved the Union, advanced our credit and 
gave to 123 a stable and excellent currency, met our obliga- 
tions and redeemed our promises, encouraged home competition and 
with competition brought a reduction of prices to the consumers, 
gave to our own people a market for the products of the fields and 
to the artisan and manufacturer a market for the labor of the shops, 
and thus, by a system of legislation and government the wisdom of 
which can not be questioned, made the people of the United States the 
richest and most prosperous of all the governments of the world. 

Is this evidence of bad legislation? Does this prove that we gave to 
the people bad administration and should be condemned for the record 
made? From the first page of history that was ever written to the 
present time no page shines with so much brilliancy and glory as the 
one on which is written the doings and accomplishments of the Repub- 
lican party during the quarter of a century it governed the United States 
of America and legislated for country and humanity. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, other days have come, and we find a party in 
power determined to rewrite the history of that period, and organized 
to strike down that system of protection which was the good magician 
that enabled us to accomplish all this. We find a party in power de- 
claring that the taxes we collect from the foreign manufacturer and 
foreign importer, under our system of protection, is legalized robbery, 
and that in the name of the American people the system is to be stricken 
down, and in its stead we are to have a tariff for revenue only,” with 
ultimate free trade as its hope and aspiration. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to congratulate this House and the 
country on the rapid growth of the protective sentiment. It argues 
well for our country and proves the intelligence of our people. That 
it has grown and is growing in overwhelming power is perhaps as 
clearly demonstrated here in Washington as at any point in the country. 
This tariff debate was opened in December last by President Cleveland 
in his message, in which he denounced the American system of protec- 
tion as ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical,” and for five months not 
a word was spoken in its defense upon the other side of this House, 
except by the two or three protection Democrats who had the courage 
of their convictions, and who were not to be driven therefrom by vetoes 
or threats from the White House, or by King caucus, or the representa- 
tives of the free-trade Cobden clubs of Great Britain. With the ex- 

ceptions thus suggested, not a member upon the Democratic side of 
this Chamber had aword to say in favor of or defense of our protective 
system. 
7 — five long months it was denounced as (vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical.” The most violent philippics were hurled against it 
and the passions and prejudices of the people were appealed to to strike 
it down. It was denounced as a combine,“ as a trust,“ as a giant 
robber, as a monster“ sapping the life-blood of the people, while 
the pans of free trade were sung by a full Democratic chorus, and 
with a touching melody that demonstrated their sympathy with and 
devotion to the subject. None of us who sat here during those weary 
days and listened to the violent denunciation of the American pro- 
tective system and of the great industries fostered and encouraged 
thereby could doubt the sincerity of our Democratic friends or suspi- 
cion for one moment their honest devotion to the cause of free trade. 
With more than their usual frankness and eloquence they pleaded the 
cause of the Cobden Club, and insinuated doubts against the patriot- 
ism of the member who was not willing to reduce our customs duties 
and open our ports to the commerce of every sea and our markets to 
the products of every clime. Mr. Chairman, I will have published as 
a part of my remarks extracts from some of the speeches delivered upon 
this floor, showing the devotion of our Democratic friends to the cause 
so anxiously watched and prayed for by Great Britain, and some news- 
paper comments thereon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, of late these peans for free trade have ceased. 
Now it is ‘‘only a little reduction in the revenue and a correction of 
the inequalities in the tariff“ that is desired. Now our Democratic 
friends declare themselves protectionists, and say that they are anxious 
to retain 84 per cent. of what they have heretofore denominated giant 
robbery.” Why is this? What explanation is there for this wonder- 
ful transformation? Is it for diplomacy? Is it to deceive? Is it be- 
cause there is a Presidential election pending and because the people 
are not ready for free trade? Is it because they have read the proceed- 
ings of the Chicago convention and have learned of the enthusiastic 
meetings in all sections of the country indorsing the declaration of 

rinciples and ratifying the nominations made? Is it because they 
hive heard the threatenings that come from the wage-earners and the 
manufacturing centers of the country and have seen the columns form- 
ing for the overthrow of this British free-trade Cobden Club Demo- 
cratic Administration, or why is it? 

If not this, will some kind Democratic friend tell me why this change 
of front? Will he please tell us why President Cleveland, who de- 
nounced the protective system as “vicious, inequitable, and illogical ’’ 
in December, declares himself in favor of it in July? Will he please 
tell me why the gentleman from Texas, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House, a pronounced free-trader, and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, the Speaker of this body, made their pilgrim- 
age to Tammany on the 4th day of July to assure that potential polit- 

_ieal organization that Democrats are nof in favor of striking down the 
Republican system of protection? 

Is it because they have at last learned that upon a free-trade issue 
all would be lost to this Administration, and that the nominees of the 
Chicago convention would be triumphantly elected? Is it because they 
have learned that the people of this country prefer New England to 
old England and the Republican clubs of America to the Cobden clubs 
of GreatBritain? Is it because they have learned that the people have 
already decided to put the Stars and Stripes above the red bandana, 
and to inaugurate on the 4th of March next an American administra- 
tion, governed by American convictions and anxious to promote and 
subserve the interests of the common American people? 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to notice the partisan and sec- 
tional features of this bill as I would like, nor have I the time to call 
the attention of the country tothe amendments made to the bill since its 
first introduction and the circumstances under which those amendments 
have been made. As is known to all, the Ways and Means Committee, 
as a committee, refused to give a hearing to the labor organizations, the 
wage-earners, the manufacturers, the farmers, the wool growers and 
dealers, and the vast army of American people deeply and vitally con- 
cerned in the subject-matter of this proposed legislation. If such hear- 
ing had been given, the Republican members could have been present 
and a full and impartial consideration could have been given to all 
affected interests. Labor could have spoken, the farmers could have 
pleaded, the artisans could have represented, and the manufacturers 


ae 


could have demonstrated the iniquitous features of the bill, and pub- 
licity would have been given to the proceedings and the country fully 
advised concerning this important subject. 

But this hearing was refused over the united protest and votes of the 
Republican members of the committee. And yet upon the floor of this 
House the confession has been reluctantly made that the Democratic 
members of the committee, as individuals, have been engaged in hear- 
inga favored few concerning their interests. Democratic politicians have 
been heard, Democratic trusts have been listened to, Democratic man- 
ufacturers have been taken into confidence, and Democratic friends have 
been written to for suggestions and information, and thus the“ dark- 
lantern ’’ methods of the incubation of this bill have continued to the 
present, only intensified and aggravated. As the result of these secret 
hearings we have seen amendments made to the bill remarkable in 
in their character and without a word of explanation upon the floor of 
this House in their defense, 

We have seen the provisions of the bill affecting Democratic districts 
changed and amended. We saw the duty on glue advanced, an in- 
dustry largely owned bya member of the committee on resolutions in 
the late Democratic national convention, and we saw the sugar 
trust” provided for, but not until after Mr. Henry Havemeyer, the presi- 
dent of the trust and a liberal contributor to Democratic campaign 
funds, had visited Washington and conferred personally with Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, and not until the 


most of such Democratic members, together with the Speaker of this 


House, had been entertained at a dinner at Chamberlin’s as the guests 
of the Parsee Merchant,“ a representative of such sugar trust, and a 
lobbyist for free-trade legislation. But it will be understood, of course, 
that the influences thus exerted, if any, were of a moral and economic 
character, the sugar trust, like the whisky trust and other Demo- 
cratic trusts, being only anxious to promote the best interests of the 
country. 

But, if I mistake not, Mr. Chairman, the voters of this country will 
desire to know before November why these and other changes were 
made to the bill and why political and sectional interests governed the 
majority in framing this proposed important legislation rather than 
economical business and national cénsiderations. They will desire to 
know why State lines and the political complexions of Congressional 
districts determine the importance of affected interests and their right 
to protection rather than those other great and patriotic considerations 
that should govern statesmen when legislating for the weal or for the 
woe of a great nation of more than sixty million of people. 

But I desire briefly to call the attention of the House to some of the 
peculiarities of this tariff debate, and I am done. The gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the committee, in his opening speech, grew 
warm and eloquent in his denunciation of the protective system and 
stated as one reason why it should be stricken down that the woolen 
manufacturers of New England were growing rich and grasping at the 
expense of their workmen and in consequence of the burdens that were 
imposed upon the consumers. As a free-trader from Texas, and speak- 
ing for the agricultural interests more particularly, he hoped to in- 
tensify the opposition to our system of protection by making the con- 
sumers believe they were wronged and robbed by the manufacturing 
interests, and as his most convincing argument he said as follows: 

I find in this report one pair of 5-pound blankets, The whole cost as stated 
by the manufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost he paid for making them is 35 
cents. The present tariff is $1.90. Now here is $1.55 in this tariff over and above 
the entire labor cost of these blankets, Why did not that manufacturer go and 
pe that money to the laborer? He is able to do it. Here is a tariff that gives 

m $1.90 on that pair of blankets for the benefit of his laborer, but notwith- 
standing that the tariff was ore for the benefit of American labor and to 
presérve high wages, every dollar of that tariff went into the manufacturer's 
ern The poor fellow who made the blankets got 35 cents and the manu- 

acturer kept the $1.90. y 

Some little time later in the debate Hon. Jonx E. RUSSELL, a free- 
trader from Massachusetts, speaking upon the same subject and upon 
the same feature of our protective legislation, but speaking for an 
Eastern and a manufacturing constituency more particularly, made 
this statement, which was not contradicted by Mr. MILLS or by any 
member upon this floor: 

T have said over and again that the business— 

Wool manufacturing— 
was not prosperous,and I may say that many large and small manufacturers 
have become insolvent in the past ten years—some of them not once, but two or 


three times, 
a * * * * 

As proof of my statement I will quote Mr. Charles A. Beach, of Connecticut, a 
manufacturer of wide repute and large experience, who testified before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in the last Congress that the wool manufactories of 
the United States—not of Massachusetts, not of New England, but of the United 
States—would not sell for 25 cents on the dollar of their original cost. I speak, 
and gentlemen can correct me in their own time if I am wrong; one of the larg- 
est woolen corporations in the United States has been sold lately. The plant 
cost something like two millions, and it brought less than $300,000, 

Thus I leave free-trader MILIS answered by ſree-trader RUSSELL. 
The President in his free-trade message says: 

I think it may be fairly assumed that a large ate. ee of the sheep owned 
by the farmers throughout the country are found in small flocks numbering 
from twenty-five to fifty. The duty on the grade of 3 wool which these 
sheep yield, is 10 cents each pound if of the value of 30 cents or less, and 12 


+ * 


cents if of the value of more than 30 cents. If the liberal estimate of 6 pounds 
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be allowed for each fieece, the duty thereon would be 60 or 72 cents, and this 
ey be taken as the utmost enhancement of its price to the farmer by reason 
of this duty. Eighteen dollars would thus represent the increased price of the 
wool from twenty-five sheep and $36 that from the wool of 2 5 sheep; and at 
present values this addition would amount to about one-third bf its price. 

Thus he fairly estimates that our present protective legislation adds 
on an average 66 cents to eoch fleece of wool grown by the American 
farmer, and as there are in round numbers, as shown by carefully pre- 
pared statistics, 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, we find by com- 
putation and by the confession of the President that our farmers get 
each year for their wool $29,700,000 more than they would get for it 
if the tariff duty was removed. Notwithstanding this confession the 
President and his followers would have our farmers believe that they 
are to be benefited by the repeal of the duty which each year gives 
them this great sum of money. Many of the arguments they advance 
to support this proposition are necessarily amusing if not ingenious, 
and as they have been driven from time to time from their positions by 
the logic of the facts and compelled to advance new theories by the 
arguments exploding their old ones, it remains for our distinguished 
friends DocKERY, of Missouri, and OUTHWAITE, of Ohio, to argue that 
this duty had a depressing effect upon our wool-growers and for such 
reason should be repealed; that it was inducing them to reduce the 
number of their sheep and to quit the business. 

They argued long and laboriously to establish the correctness of their 
position, and in answer I have only time to inquire if our wool-grow- 
ers are depressed by this duty which each year adds $30,000,000 to 
their wool crop what would they think of a duty that would each year 
add $60,000,000 to it? Would it so ‘‘depress’’ them that they would 
find the growing of wool profitable, as under the act of 1867, or would 
they in despair join the Democratic column, drive their sheep from 
the country, and surrender the field to the flock-masters of Australia 
and South America? If I read correctly the petitions and resolutions 
of our American wool-growers they unanimously ask that this ‘‘depress- 
ing” tariff duty shall be increased rather than decreased, that they may 
find profit and satisfaction in the business in which they have so much 
money invested and which gives employment to so many American 
wage earners. P 

Again, in season and out of season, the advocates of this bill have 
favored the reduction of the duty on the articles grown by our North- 
ern farmers or manufactured or produced by our Northern workmen, 
and when upon this side of the House we have protested against the 
provisions of the bill as unfair and unjust to our farmers and wage- 
earners, because of the competition it would force upon them from the 
cheap products and pauper labor of the Old World, we were heartlessly 
and at times tauntingly told it would be for their good, and all our 
efforts to amend the bill were unavailing. But when we reached rice, 
a product of the Southern field, and an effort was made to simply re- 
duce the exceedingly high duty of 100} per cent. now imposed upon 
it, our Democratic friends raised their hands in holy deprecation of 
the act, and our eloquent friend from South Carolina [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
said, assuming an air of righteous indignation: 

It is a condition we are confronting, not a theory. [Laughter.] The Repub- 
lican party is to-day proposing to reduce the duty on rice in behalf of the Chi- 
nese, to whom they have also given a candidate for the Presidency, and the 
course of this debate shows they are quite ready to sacrifice the colored laborers 
of the South for their friends the Chinese by giving to the latter free rice, 

Mr. Chairman, with this record and these suggestions, I conclude, 
with the additional suggestion that when needed appropriations are 
made and legislation is enacted that will do ample and full justice to 
those who marched in the ranks of the Union Army and carried the 
flag of their country from the lakes to the sea, and the idle money now 
in the Treasury is applied to the payment of the interest-bearing in- 
debtedness of the Government, we will have no surplus with which 
to frighten members. 
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WHAT. DEMOCRACY HAS BEEN AND IS—FOR PROGRESSIVE FREE TRADE BEFORE 
THE WAR. 


The time has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves 
in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to place their moral influence at the side of their success- 
ful example. Democratic national platform, 1856. Readopted by the Douglas 
and B.eckinridge conventions in 1860. 

AGAINST THE TARIFF IN 1876. 


We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, as 
a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yieldsa dwindling, 
not a yearly rising, revenue, It has impoverished many industries to subsidize 
afew. It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
Ithas degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, 
depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half our 
people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, ob- 
structs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It promotes 
fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for reye- 
nue. Democratic national platform, 1876. 

FOR REVENUE ONLY IN 1880. 

A tariff for revenue only.— Democratic national platform, 1880. 

The Democratie party of the United States in national convention assembled, 
renews the pledge ofits fidelity to the Democratic faith and reaffirms the plat- 
form adopted by its representatives in the convention of 1884, and indorses the 
views expressed by President Cleveland in his last earnest to Congress 


message 
as the correct interpretation of that platform upori the question of tariff reduc- 


tion; and also indorses the efforts of our Democratic Representatives in Con- 
= to secure a reduction of excessive taxation.— Democratic national platform, 
9 THE PLATFORM OF 1888 CLEVELAND'S OWN, 


It turned out just as it was planned. The nomination, the platform, every- 
thing included; not a single thing miscarried. I brought out that platform 
myself. Not the crossing of a “t,” not the dotting ofan “i” was changed, It 
was adopted just as it was approved by the President — William L. Scott, Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania, after the Democratic national convention of 1888. 


THE SECESSIONISTS FREE-TRADERS, 


To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for revenue necessary 
to pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the 
Treasury ; nor shall any duties or taxes on 1 from foreign nations 
be laid to promote or foster any branch uf industry; and all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederate States.—Powers con- 
ferred upon the Confederate congress by the Confederate constitution. 

DEMOCRATIC POLICY IN A NUTSHELL. 


If the gentleman means to ask whether I recognize a principle that would im- 
pose a duty above the revenue point merely for the purpose of giving what is 
called protection, my answer is in the negative. If we were called upon now 
for the first time to declare a principle or inaugurate a policy upon this subject 
I should not hesitate to announce my adherence to that creed which demands 
the largest liberty in law—that doctrine which opens the channels of commerce 
in all parts of the world and invites the producerand consumer to meet on equal 
terms in a free market for the exchange of their commodities; for [ sincerely 
believe that all commercial restrictions are in the end injurious to the interests 
of the people.—Speaker Carlisle. 

Mr. Chairman, we want not only tle home market, but all the markets of the 
world for the varied products of this great country. We wantto send our agri- 
cultural products, our cotton and our breadstuffs, and our provisions to the 
naked and hungry manufacturing people of Europe, and our manufactured 
products to the agricultural peoples of South America, Mexico, and Asia, We 
can do this when we determine to trade with other people upon fair terms, bat 
we can not do it so long as we protect England and other manufacturing coun- 
tries in the great markets of the world upon the pretense of protecting ourselves 
in our own.—House debate, May 19, 1888, Speaker Carlisle, Democrat, Kentucky, 


PROTECTION SUICIDAL. 


We are the first cotton-produeing country. We have wool, flax, hemp; our 
country is full of coal and ores and lumber, and yet with all these advantages 
over all others we have pursued a suicidal policy of protection which has closed 
the markets of the world against us: and not content to stop here, we have 
plundered the great body of our agricultural people out of a large part of their 
wealth. We must take a new departure. Instead of laying the burdens of tax- 
ation upon the necessaries of life, instead of destroying our foreign commerce, 
we should encourage it as we would encourage our home commerce. We 
should remove every unnecessary burden. We should lay taxes to obtain rev- 
enue, but not restrict importation.—House debate, April 17, 1888, Roger Q. Mills, 
Democrat, “ Premier.” 

FREE TRADE THE TRUE POLICY. 


That policy is American which clings most closely to the fundamental idea 
that underlies our institutions, and upon which the whole superstructure of our 
Government is erected, and that idea is freedom—freedom secured by the guar- 
anties of government; * * * freedom to sell our products, and freedom to 
buy the productsof others, and freedom to markets for the products of our labor, 
without which the freedom of labor is restrictedand denied; freedom from re- 
straints in working and marketing the products of our toil, except such as ma 
be necessary in the interests of the Government; * * * freedom from al 
taxation, except that which is levied for the support of the Government; free- 
dom from taxation levied for the popoi of enriching favored classes by the 
spoliation and plunder of the people; freedom from all systems of taxation tbat 
do not fall with equal and exact justice upon all—that do not raise the revenues 
of the Government in the way that is least burdensome to the people, and with 
the least possible disturbance to their business, That, sir, is the American pol- 
icy.—House debate, April 17, 1888, Roger Q. Mills, Democrat, ** Premier.” 


THE TARIFF A MASKED ROBBER, 


To show how American labor has been pillaged and plundered by this masked 
robber of protection. * * We have not only burdened industries and labor 
in order to increase the production of materials where there is a deficiency in 
the home product, giving to European manufacturers and European labor 
cheaper materials to work up, but we have robbed them by placing a higher 
rateof duty upon that class of materials of which we produce a surplus, thereby 
giving the American producer a monopoly of the home market which he snp- 
plies at the foreign prices with the duty added, and then sells the surplus for 
exportation at free-trade prices.—House debate, April 26,1888, William D, By- 
num, Democrat, Indiana, member Committee Ways and Means, 


PROTECTION PROMOTES POVERTY. 


You have fastened your system of taxation as a parasite upon that consump- 
tion which for the wage-earner means nine-tenthsand frequently ten-tenths of 
his earnings, until you have built up a tariff which is well entitled tosay, Who- 
ever else escapes my exactions, the poor I have always with me. — House de- 
bate, May, 1888, W. L. Wilson, Democrat, West Virginia, member Committee 
Ways and Means. 

PROTECTION “EATING EACH OTHER UP.” 

Wherever there has been a possibility to estrange a nation from us, so far as 
commercial relations were involved, we have succeeded in doing it. It is the 
only civilized country in the world whose policy has been sedulously to make 
money by eating each other up—whose highest political economy has been that 
a people can grow fat upon eachother; that by taxation wealth can be accumu. 
lated; that the more the Government takes from its citizens the richer the citi- 
zens are by the subtraction.—House debate, May 18, 1888, W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Democrat, Kentucky, member Committee Ways and Means, 


PROTECTION UNPATRIOTIC. 


The chief mission of protection during the struggle (the war) was to establish 
itself, not the Union, to feather its own nest, to put money in its purse, and 
while the brave and patriotic were fighting the battles of the Union protection 
bound them band and foot. Protection can not face a competitor, much less an 
enemy. Itshiversatsight of an enemy, and if one appears in our ports it pleads 
infancy and begs the power to tax its own customers as a defense against inva- 


sion. And now to perpetuate its pensions it says to an old soldier, Give me 

that flag; get behind me; I saved the Union,’’—Honse debate, May 10, 1888; 

Henry G. Turner, Democrat, Georpia member of the Committee on Ways and 
eans, 


Of course any reduction of excessive rates Of tariff taxation is in the direction 
of free trade. Ido not seek to conceal my own belief in the wisdom of the 
greatest possible freedom of trade from all hinderances and restrictions.—Oli- 
ton R. Breckinridge, Democrat, Arkansas, tariff debate, May 17. 
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The illustrious Gallatin, for over fifty years a citizen of my own State, the 
most enlightened financier who has appeared in all American history, third in 
the greattriamvirate—Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury eight years under Jefferson and four years under Madison, in that famous 
memorial of 1832, containing the ripened fruits of his vast experience and pro- 
found reflection, said of the alleged 8 system in general: Let it be 
recollected that the system is in itself an infraction of an essential part of the 
2 of the citizen.“ Mr. Scott, Democrut, Pennsylvania; tar debate, 

ay 

LEGALIZED ROBBERY. 

We of the Northwest have had to submit too long to having our money taken 
from our pockets by the legalized robbery called the protective tariff to acqui- 
esce cheerfully in the enactment of any measure that does not putan end to 
it.—House debate, May 5, 1888; J. L. Macdonald, Democrat, Minnesota. 


DEMOCRACY AGAINST PROTECTION 


J appeal to the Democracy here to stand true to their colors, I appeal to 
them to stand up to the traditionsof their party. A tariff foranything else than 
revenue is outside the traditions and principles of our E ar and at war with its 
pledges and history. It is foreign to our platform. We have given to our peo- 
ple the assurances of our intention to do this. Let us prove our faith by our 
works. Let us engrave upon the eee tablets of the law the truth of 
the doctrines we have prociaimed. If you want the Democratic party to live, 
give ita principle that will sustain it. If you want it to die, stimulate it witha 
policy foreign to its nature, which will destroy it just as surely as poison will 
consume the human frame, though it may for atime impart to it the glow of 

outh and the flush of health, A man can not at this time upon this floor be a 
mocrat and be in favor of the continuance of the er system. It he is for 
her ae for protection’s sake, then he is against his party upon the principal 
es that divide the parties.—House debate, April 30, 1888; Isidor Rayner, 
Democrat, Maryland. 
WHAT ANOTHER DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS WOULD DO, 


Refuse to reduce and reform the tariff; refuse to lift any part of this burden 
from the shoulders of the toiling millions of this country; defeat this billas you 
have defeated all other measures of relief, and a long-suffering people will rise- 
in majesty and strength of desperation and sweep from the statute-books a sys- 
tem, the abuse of which has wrought such widespread injustice and poverty in 
a land where honest labor. under just laws, would bring peace and plenty to 
every home.—Houwse debate, May 16, 1888, A. B. Montgomery, Democrat, Ken- 


lucky, 
PROTECTION THE BABY ACT. 


I claim that every dollar of money collected from the people above the needs 
of the Government is organized robbery. * * * We have to-day a territory 
stretching from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the setting sun, & soil as rich as any on God's footstool, a variety of 
climate that will produce most everything that grows out of the ground; our 
hills and plains underlaid with rich mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, | „and 
coal; our immense forests and unpreceden water powers sufficient to move 
all the machinery of the world; having passed through great wars with foreign 
nations and contended with our own kindred, having always as a nation proved 
our valoron the land and on the sea; having grown to 60,000,000 of people, with 
our free schools in every part of our tair land. * 

And yet, with all that Nature has done for us, with all our wealth, our indus- 
tries, our resources, and our intelligence, we proclaim to the world that we can 
net live without protection from every other nation of the earth. In other 
words, we plend to the world the baby act. As an American I deny the asser- 
tion. Give us a free and open market with the world, break down the barriers 
that a false system has built around us. Go back once more to the principles 
of the Democracy * * * and foreign nations will seek protection from us, the 
grandest, the freest, and the noblest nation of the earth.—House debate, May 3, 
1888, Luther F, McKinney, Democrat, New Hampshire. 


THE TARIFF A SNEAK-TIIEF. 


This tariff is a most insidious enemy. It worksin silence and under cover, 
and whilst it pretends to be giving us protection itis really stealing our sub- 
stance and destroying our lives. It is not the highwayman who badly gal- 
lops up on the public road and demands your money or your life, but the sneak- 
thief who in an unconscious moment filches your purse, or the burglar who 
robs you of your possessions in sleep’s unconscious hour.—House debate, May 2, 
1888, Asher G. Caruth, Democrat, Kentucky. 


A CANDID FREE-TRADER. 


I believe that a tariff for protection is the foundation and principal cause of 
all the complaints and unrest that have either threatened or attually disturbed 
the public peace and quiet for years, because it fosters one industry at the ex- 

nse of another; it transfers the labor and production of one class and gives 
t to another, thereby building up a small class of great wealth and impoverish- 
ing the great bod? of our people. Iam opposed to any tariff whatever for pro- 
tection mapa: favor a tariff that will bring a sufficient revenue to defray the 
nses of the Government; and I favor this because we must collect a tax 
suficient to meet the actual wants of the Government and this is the best way 
to make such collection., If we did not require money to defray the expenses 
of Government, I would be an absolute and uncompromising free-trader.—House 
debate, Muy 10, 1888, Silas Hare, Democrat, Texas. 
BARBARIC TARIFF LAW. 


The 5 system is un-American and is a perversion of the laws of na- 
ture, of God and man. We find by the laws of nature that some countries pro- 
duce one article and others give different variety, and we find that the oceans 
and rivers connect these countries, and, as it were, are highways of commerce, 
created by nature, from one country to another, and the winds of heaven bring 
the products of one clime so that they may be exchan for the products of 
another and thus bless all mankind, But the barbaric law interferes and pre- 
vents the spirit of civilization and retards the tendency of the age in the draw- 
ing together of the nations of the earth through the agencies uf commerce,— 
House debate, May 10,1888, Edward Lane, Democrat, Illinois, 
A BADGE OF INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 


A protective tariff that protects all our industries and increases the wages of 
our laborers in uniform pro rtions in fact would pores none, Its exact aud 
equal benefits would be its destruction and exemplify its own folly. * * * 
do not pretend that the present bill for the reduction of tariff taxes is what I 
would wish. I would reduce further the manufactures of iron, wool, and cot- 
ton. I would give the people to whom these are a necessity cheaper prices. I 
would make free the farming implements, tools, and machinery with which the 
tillers of the soil are feeding and clothing the world, Chattel slavery has for- 
ever perished in this land; its manacles are stricken off. Nowstrike down this 
industrial slavery and then will we be free.—Huuse debate, May 5, 1888, L. W. 
Moore, Democrat, Texas. 

BRIGANDAGE AND RECIPROCITY OF ROBBERY. 


I have inveighed against this system as mutual brigandage and the reci- 
procity of robbery. Our tariffs illustrate them in every paragraph. Kentucky 
wants cheap copper stills for her whisky. She getseven with the Michigan rob- 
ber by demanding a tariff on hemp. Now, hemp is to be on the free-list, and why 


not copper? Maine steals on lumber to make up for the Massachusetts roguery 
on fabrics. Massachusetts howls for cheap coal; Pennsylvania says no; and 
so Massachusetts goes out with a home market club aud knocksdown the West 
and South to rifle them of half their gains on raw cotton. Tennesse, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, being fleeced all round in clothing, sugar, and what not, 
go for ata cent a pound, 8 

California demands a large reprisal for her lumber, because she is fleeced by 
New York, West Virginia, Ohio, and Michigan. The Gulf states form a band 
of brigands and march forth with precious little hope for any steal worth the 
1 but being reduced to extremities they call on Fra Diavalo, from Louis- 

na, to lead against the robber gang of cut-thrvats on cotton-ties and trace- 
chains. Pennsylvania, the Robert Macaire of the lot, steals boldly on all arti- 
cles from e piete giam to a locomotive. * * * Oh, the beauty of reciprocal 
rascality !— House debate, aar 11, 1888, S. S. Cox, Democrat, New York. 

The father of all sin and lies is the father of the tariff.— Mr. Cox, Democrat, 
New York, tariff debate, May 17. 


TEN CENTS A DAY ENOUGH WITH FREE TRADE, 


Admitting tbe fact that in dollars and cents the United States pays higher 
wages than England; that England pays more than other countries in Europe; 
and that Europe pays higher than India; yet it is an establi-hed fact that the 
laborer in the United States can notas a general rule save anything from the re- 
sult of his toil at the end of each year; nor can he do so in England, nor else- 
where in Europe, nor in India. It is equally as well established that in all those 
countries the laborer does eat and wear clothes adapted to his country and eli- 
mate. Then what is the difference between earning $1 per day or lo cents per 
day, if the result is the same, namely, sufficient to eat to preserve life and suffi- 
8 to wear to protect the body? House debate, May 10, Silas Hare, Democrat, 

‘exas, 

PROTECTION UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


A protective tariff is an unjust and unfair discrimination by the Government 
in favor of one class of citizens against another class of citizens, It is an en- 
forced contribution in which one man is mae to contribute to the su rt of 
another man’s business without a resulting benefit and contrary to the spirit 
and letter of our Constitution,—House debate, May 16, Charles W. McClammy, 
Democrat, North Carolina, 


I follow my party upon this great issue, the issue of the hour; and I have no 
right, sir, to look to any industry in your district, or in my district, or in the 
district of *oy other man in this country, when the great fundamental question 
before the whole country is whether or not the systematized plan of robbery 
and plunder which has been in existence so long shail be kept up against the 
rights of the whole American people.—Mr. Rayner, Democrat, Maryland, in 
House tariff debate, 


In his message to Congress President Cleveland struck the key-note of future 
prosperity and sounded the death-knell of a robber protective tariff by which 
the manufacturer is made richer and the grand army of laboring people reduced 
year by year to poverty and almost starvation. * * Asystem of protection 
which protects the few at the expense of the many is a species of class legisla- 
tion which is a blot upon the fair name of American liberty. * * I am op- 
posed to the protection policy of our Government.— William H. Martin, Demo- 
creat, Texas, tariff debate, May 8. 


The first prejudice to be overcome is that so often answered. It is verbal. It 
relates to the phrase “free trade.“ God save us,“ said an eminent man. from 
the evil spirit and from metaphors.” It is idie to explain that freedom and 
trade in themselves, together or separately, are not obnoxious to any one. No 
one champions slavery and isolation. Free-traders have but one oe to be 
rid of that state of affairs which forbids nations to exchange with each other 
their various products untrammeled by hostile and prohibitory tariffs. Free 
trade would remove hindrances. It would do it while 1 sup- 
port by customs dues to the Government. All agree that if free trade were uni- 
versal it would confer great blessings on mankind. It is. therefore, worth ap- 
proximating to it, if we can not reach it. Our trade is only free as to exports; 
on our imports the exactions are laid, and as a consequence their prices are 
raised.—Mr. Cox, Democrat, New York, in Forty-seventh Congress. 


THE TARIFF DEBATE CONDENSED. 


Mr. McComas (Republican, Maryland). Why in this debate has cvery friend 
of the Mills bill lauded the English free trade-tariff system, which only ievies 
duties on articles not produced at home? Has any friend of this bill in this de- 
bate uttered one sentence in favor of the American tariff system, which oniy 
levies duties not produced at home? Has any friend of this bill in this debate 
uttered one sentence in favor of the American tariff system, which discrimi- 
nates in favor of the home producer and laborer? I pause and will yield a half 
minute to any member on the Democratic side to name the sentence or the 
member's name who uttered it. 

Mr. Hooker (Democrat, Mississippi). No. There was no one, and you will 
not hear any Democrat utter one. 

Mr. McComas, I am glad to hear the gentleman from Mississippi dec'are for 
his party that no Democrat has or can utter a word for protection of labor.— 
House debate, May 2, 1888. 


THE RIGHT TO BUY ANYWHERE. 


> 

As an abstract question of right, who is there who dares to say with his hand 
upon his heart, looking to God. I have not the right, the God-given, inalienable 
right to buy what I may need or require wherever I can buy it most cheaply?” 
Not one, e taxing provisions of our Constitution and zheir limitations have 
all been cited in your hearing by me this day. They are the supreme law. In 
them is declared “ taxes shail be uniform throughout the United States.“ 
Millions for defense of Government, if needs be, but not a cent for tribute be- 
yond the revenue line, should be and will be our campaign rallying cry.—House 
debate, May 6, 1888, Charles H. Mansur, Democrat, Missouri. 


The tariff for protection may be defined as a tax or duty laid upon all the 
four thousand articles specified in the statute of such an amount as will prevent 
the domestic consumer from purchasing in the open markets of the world, and 
will compel him to buy of the domestic manufacturer at a price equal to the 
real value of the article with the tax or a large portion of it added on. Or it 
may be said that it isa system by which the taxing power of the Government 
is delivered over into the hands of a few men for the purpose of enabling them 
to lay tribute upon the rest of their fellow-citizens, aud under the transparent 
pretense of saving us from an alleged foreign monopoly subjects the entire 

opulation of this country to a galling home monopoly, not only permitted, but 
3 and willfully enacted by statute. * * * It seems to me that hu- 
man ingenuity can not devise a system of taxation more unjust, unreasonable, 
unfair, and unrighteous. * * What we demand is the inalienable right of 
purchasing in that market where our money will bring tbe greatest quantity of 
the necessaries of liſe.— House debate, April 26, 1888, John J. Hemphill, Demo- 
crat, South Carolina, 


on the question of strict protection as opposed to a modified free trade. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Our friend from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] seems to be 
good natured about submitting to interrogatories, 

Mr, HEurnIIL. om 4 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I will ask the gentlemana question. Do you believe in 
the doctrine that we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheapest ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. : 


r. es, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then you believe in the doctrine that we should be permitted 
to hire where we can hire cheapest? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Who said s0? 

Mr. PRRRIxS. Does it not necessarily follow? 

Mr. HempHity. Well, I think so. 

Mr. PERKINS. If we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheapest, 
why should we not he permitted to hire where we can hire cheapest? 

„ HEMPHILL. Exactly. Ithink that is right. 

Mr. BLAND. It is just the other way. ou will not let the people buy where 
they can buy cheapest; but you hire where you canzhire cheapest. You bring 
in the pauper labor of Europe to compete in our Jabor market. 

Mr, Punkixs. That is what you are contending for, and it is against that that 
We are fighting here, 


s e s = + 
Mr. Perxrxs. Do I understand that the gentleman from South Carolina is in 
favor of prohibiting the immigration of contract labor? 
Mr. HEATIIT. No, sir; I believe in freedom all around. 


COBDEN A FRIEND OF AMERICA. 


Cobden was not a nobleman. He was nota hereditary Jegislator. He was 
born of the people. He was the son ofa yeoman, He was brought up to trade. 
It was his business training, together with observation abroad, while a partner 
in a Manchester cotton mill, that made him so cogent in debate and so simple 
and earnest in his devotion to the cause of the people and to the cheap loaf. I 
should be derelict as a member of Congress or as u citizen of the United States 
if I did not, even in this feeble way, vindicate the splendid fame of Cobden. 
pgs a genuine love for America.—House debate, May 11, 1888, S. S. 
Cox, Democrat, New York. 


COMMENTS, 


Mr. Mrits’s speech in opening the tariff debate, as printed in full in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, justifies the impression produced by the telegraphic re- 
ports. It is a manly, vigorous, and mosteffective free-trade speech, abounding 
with telling points that go to the very heart of protection.—Henry George. 


What the result of suay should be the President makes plain. The acensn- 
tions of his opponents, who declare that any reduction in protective taxation 
would seriously injure American industries, he treats with contempt, and he 
points out that the present system benefits certain classes of citizens at the ex- 
pense of every householder in the land. The Republicans, nevertheless, will 
do their best to maintain that system, and the coming election will turn ey 
That Mr. 
Cleveland will be victorious in the st le seems to be generally accepted in 
the United States as almost certain. If he returns to power, it seems more than 
probable that his term of office will be marked by a revolution in the fiscal sys- 
tem of the United States which may have an important effect on European as 
well as on American trade.—London Post, July 8. 


The tariff reform which the President recommends goes as far at least as the 


~ abolition or reduction of the duties on raw materials. Should Congress give 


effect to this proposal its immediate result would be an enormous stimulus to 
English industry. Iron, though a product of manufacture, is in one sense a raw 
material, and the removal of the duties on iron would stimulate the iron indus- 
try in this country. The abolition of the duty on wool, which the President 
mentions, would also probably lead to a great export of wool to America and a 
consid rise in the price of that commodity. The first effect of the adop- 
tion of the President's policy would be a great increase in our trade with the 
United States.— People’s Journal, Dundee, Scotland, December 10. 


Grover Cleveland has done more to advance the cause of free trade than any 


prime minister of England has ever done.—London tor. 


To convert the United States is indeed a triumph. The Cobden Club will 
henceforth set up a special shrine for the worship of President Cleveland, and 


send him all its publications gratis, Cobden founded free e; Cleveland 


saved it. Such is the burden of the song all through England to-day.—A cable- 
gram from “A member of Parliament” to the New York Herald, 


Exclusion of Chinese. 


REPLY 


or 


HON. WILLIAM WOODBURN, 


OF NEVADA, 
TO HON. W. D. BYNUM, OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 18, 1888, 


On the Chinese exclusion act. 


Mr. WOODBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The State I have the honor to represent is deeply in- 
terested in the passage of any measure aiming at the total exclusion of 
the Mongolian race from American soil. Her people do not suffer as 
keenly from the effect of Chinese immigration as those of Oregon and 
California, because they have an unwritten law prohibiting Chinese 
from competing with American labor in the extraction and reduction 
of the gold and silver ores which has never been violated during the 
last twenty years. 

The Chinese now in Nevada are principally engaged in the laundry 
business, or are acting in the capacity of servants. Every one of them 
displaces a white man or woman, and,the sentiment is universal in 


favor of their immediate extirpation. There are on the Comstock lode 
two miners’ organizations existing by operation of law, the members 
of which in point of intelligence and manhood have no equals on the 
habitable globe. There is a similar organization in Silver City, in the 
neighboring county of Lyon. Every member receives for his daily 
labor $4 per day. He can work seven days per week if he wishes so 
to do, and can live more sumptuonsly for $6 per week than at Willard’s 
Hotel in the city of Washington. Their existence would be ephemeral 
= . should be brought into competition with cheap, servile, Chinese 
r. 


I live on the Comstock Lode, and although the value of its silver 
has been materially reduced by hostile Congressional legislation, it is 
the only spot on earth where my brethren who wield the pick and 
shovel receive such wages for their labor through the agency of their 
protective system. The only measure of relief that will satisfy the 
people of the Pacific coast is one that will constitute a perfect barrier 
against their immigration to this country. Experience, observation, 
the welfare of society, protection to American labor demontrates its 
necessity and demands it as the culmination of twenty-five years of 
agitation in Congress that has wroughta most striking change in pub- 
lic sentiment east of the Rocky Mountains upon this solemn question. 

This House concedes without a division that a race of people should 
besummarily dealt with whose presence on ourshores means disease and 
demoralization, the contamination of society, and the degradation of 
labor.” 

No treaty, no act of Congress that will allow Chinese to return to this 
country upon compliance with the conditions specified in the pending 
bill will meet the popular and universal demand of the people west of 
the Rocky Mountains as expressed at the ballot-box. 

This bill, intended to enforce a treaty to be ratified hereafter, per- 
mits every Chinaman who now resides in this country and who here- 
after departs therefrom, to return and land in seven seaports of the 
United States, provided he makes oath that he possesses any of the 
qualificationsrequired by section 6. As the eye of no American has ever 
had the pleasure of gazing on a Chinese laborer who would hesitate to 
swear to a lie in a court of justice, or before a person empowered to ad- 
minister an oath, its provisions inspire him with no d of terror. 

If he desires to return, in order to procure a certificate he will tes- 
tify that he has left behind him a parent, wife, or child, property of 
the value of a thousand dollars, or a debt due but unascertained of a 
similar amount. If his oath be false it devolves upon the Government 
to perform the almost impossible feat of proving a negative. 

Without any certificate he can embark at the British port of Hong- 
Kong and land in British Columbia, Lower California, and Mexico, 
contiguous territory to the United States, with the same freedom as 
any other people, step across the line, and invade the Pacific States 
and Territories. He can come if he wishes to come. Nothing will 
erer daunt him from making the attempt except an act or treaty of 
absolute prohibition. 

The principal recommendation of this measure is that it will make 
Chinese perjury less frequent and easier of detection. It may keep 
out a few who are not entitled to return, and for this reason only am 
I in favor of its passage. 

It ought to have been acted upon a week earlier. It was patent that 
there was no opposition to it as it came from the Senate. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Morrow] asked unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration, which was denied by reason of the objection 
of a Democratic leader of the House, Mr. SPRINGER, of Illinois. 

The Democratic Committée on Foreign Relations took arbitrary con- 
trol of it, put it in a pigeon-hole for a week, and then reported it in its 
exact original condition, in order to give the Democratic majority an 
opportunity to play the rôle of the demagogue at the opening of a great 
political contest. 

In order to cover up their free-trade tracks and to divert the public 
mind away from the damning fact that their leaders have formed an 
unholy alliance with British manufacturers to strike down American 
industries and degrade American labor engaged in their prosecution and 
development, they deemed it necessary to discuss the various provisions 
of the bill, and in testimony of the sincerity of their approval made a 
malicious assault upon the Republican candidate for President of the 
United States by garbling and falsifying his record on the Chinese 
question in the Senate of the United States. Theydid more. Toshow 
their zeal in the interest of white labor they had the sublime cheek to 
undertake to make the Chinese question a party one and to prove that 
their party is now and always was the sole opponent of Chinese immi- 

ration. 

5 They selected Mr. Bynum, of Indiana, to champion the affirmative 
of these lying declarations. Evidently his speech was intended to gull 
the laborers of Indiana and the Pacific coast. I dare him to explain to 
his constituents how he or any of his confrères that voted for the bas- 
tard offspring of the President’s message, known as the parsee Moore 
or Mills bill, can consistently vote to-day to exclude Chinese from this 
country when every one of them a few days ago voted to let in free of 
duty the product of their cheap labor to displace the product of well- 
paid American labor. 

I challenge him to give to the laborers of Indiana the name of a sin- 
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gle Democrat that ever until now championed an anti-Chinese restric- 
tion measure. He ought to know that the great leaders who led the 
van and planned the battles in the war against Chinese immigration 
were Republicansand not Democrats. Such men as Aaron A. Sargent, 
MITCHELL and Williams of Oregon, JONES and STEWART of Nevada, 
in the Senate, and Wren of Nevada and H. F. Page of California, in 
the House, the best Representative that State ever had, inaugurated 
and kept up the fight, and by the force of their energy and eloquence 
threw such a flood of light on the Chinese question that to-day en- 
lightened public sentiment demands their absolute exclusion. 

How dare the gentleman assert that the Burlingame treaty, which 
was purely one of amity and commerce, is responsible for the influx 
of Chinese immigration when prior to its enactment there were 107,- 
000 Chinamen in California, a greater number in proportion toits popu- 
lation than at any time since? I challenge him to name a Democratic 
newspaper, a Democratic leader, or any other sort of a Democrat that 
ever uttered a word of denunciation against the negotiation or ratifica- 
tion of the Burlingame treaty. 

How does the gentleman’s conception of this treaty tally with the 
statement of the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, a Demo- 
cratic leader, Mr. HOOKER, who succeeded him in addressing the 
House upon this bill, which is in the following language? 

At the time we sent to the Chinese Government Mr. Burlingame and Mr. 
Stanton for the purpose of br i down the Chinese wall as it was termed 
and inducing that Government to enter into a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the United States and China, it was looked upon almost as a hopeless 
effort to secure the various provisions which we desired to secure from the 
Chinese Government. è 

We were the parties seeking negotiations. We were the parties asking to 
have treaties of amity and commerce between the two countriés. Ours was the 
Government asking that. our commercial men should be allowed to carry to 
China whatever we had that the Chinese desired to buy, and bring back from 
Chipa whatever our people wanted from that country, It was considered an 
almost hopeless task, and these two distinguished gentlemen were selected for 
the purpose of endeavoring to accomplish these results between China and the 
United States. And when that grand commission landed at San Francisco on 
their return, no two men in the United States ever received such an ovation as 
Mr. Burlingame and Mr. Stanton. 

They were congratulated upon their accomplishment of the treaty which is 
designated in the history of thecountry as the Burlingame treaty. Not only on 
the slopes of the Pacific were they received with such demonstrations of regard, 
but they were taken from the cars at Pittsburgh and a great ovation given them; 
and that ovation continued all along their line of travel up to the capital. They 
were welcomed as having consummated a great treaty, and that treaty was rat- 


~ ified by the two governments. 


I desire to supplement this declaration by saying that the public 
banquet given these gentlemen in San Francisco was presided over by 
H. Haight, the Democratic governor of California, and one of the prin- 
cipal speakers of the occasion was Eugene Casserly, a Democratic Sen- 
ator of the United States. 

This treaty was no more instrumental in inducing Chinese immigra- 
tion than that of 1845 negotiated under the Democratic administration 
of Polk and promulgated by him, or that of 1857 negotiated under the 
administration of James Buchanan. 

If any party is to be held responsible for it, it is certainly not the 
Republican party. Before it was christened there were not less than 
forty thousand Chinese in California. They began to come under a 
Democratic administration as early as 1853. The Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco had their quarters, their joss-houses, their gambling houses, and 
their houses of prostitution. They were represented in every mining 
camp in the State. The Democratic party controlled the politics of 
the State and nation nearly all the time from 1850 to 1861 and never 
raised a warning voice against the evil of Chinese immigration. 

If it be the intention of the gentleman from Indiana to make this a 
party question he ought not to have lugged into this unnecessary dis- 
cussion an allusion to the report of the Morton commission. If he 
ever read it he must know that it was based to a great extent upon the 
testimony of a small army of Democrats who favored Chinese immi- 
gration. The principal witness was Solomon J. Heydenfeldt, a native 
of Louisiana, a Democratic justice of the supreme court of California, 
one of the leading lawyers of San Francisco then and now, and who 
stands high in the councils of his party. He testified that the pros- 
perity of that State absolutely depended upon the Chinese; that they 
were the superiors of the Irish and Germans; that they were entitled 
to naturalization and would make good husbands for American women. 

The Chinese question never was and is not now a political issue on 
the Pacific Slope. Men of all classes and conditions are a unit. Itis 
too late for the gentleman to attempt to make it such. He will be as- 

. tonished to find on the 6th day of November how ‘‘stale, flat, and un- 
profitable” is the Democratic, demagogical yell of Chinese Harrison 
in that section, the industries of which he and his free-trade confeder- 
ates attempted to destroy by giving partial life to that nondescript 
abortion known as the Mills bill. 

The Golden State will follow the glorious example of Oregon. Ne- 
vada, her sister with the silver hair, the banner State for Blaine, will 
roll up a still larger majority for the soldier, the statesman, the em- 
bodiment of the protective policy of his party, on whose public and pri- 
vate character rests no stain, the next President of the United States, 
Bynvm’s “Chinese Harrison.’’ 

The gentleman must know that the delegations of the three Pacifi 
States to the national convention carefully examined General Harri- 


son’s Chinese record before casting their ballots. They were men of 
intelligence, and from personal experience and observation had a 
greater horror of Chinese immigration than any advocate of Chinese 
labor who voted for the Mills bill. After concluding their investiga- 
tion they wisely cast their votes for him, believing that his record was 
unimpeachable testimony of his fidelity to treaty obligations and to the 
principles of the Republican party, which is the only friend and pro- 
tector of free white American labor. 

The gentleman could have easier found nearer home a subject for 
his censure in the person of General HOOKER, from whose speech I have 
before quoted. Ina few minutes his memory became so treacherous 
that he forgot that the distinguished gentleman declared that when 
Page, of California, brought up for consideration in the House in 1882 
the twenty years’ Chinese restriction bill he gave it as his deliberate 
judgment that it was in conflict with existing treaty; that if it passed 
the House the President would veto it, and he voted for his conviction. _ 
Is not this a vindication? Ay, a Democratic vindication of Harrison. 
He did like General Hooxer. If the latter is guiltless of a political 
crime, so is General Harrison. The record shows that he favored and 
supported the bill that passed the Senate, reported by SHERMAN and 
introduced by Fair, the passage of which was earnestly demanded by 
the people of the Pacific Slope. 

What became of it in the Democratic House? It came from the Sen- 
ate in the first days of the Forty-ninth Congress. The House com- 
mittee reported it and placed it upon the Calendar The Democrats 
had a majority of 43 and they took good care to keep it on the Calen- 
dar until it died an unnatural death by the expiration of that Congress. 
He also voted for the Edmunds amendment to a bill to restrict the im- 
migration of Chinese laborers when the words Chinese laborers” 
were given their ordinary definition. 

The most refreshing part of the gentleman’s speech is the illusion to 
the naturalization of seven Chi en in Indianapolis and the fact of 
their voting the straight Republican ticket. 

I suppose this is true, and if it be it is a striking evidence of the su- 
preme ignorance of the Indiana judge who decreed their naturalization. 
There never was a judge of a court of record outside of Indiana but 
what knew that there never was a law permitting the naturalization 
of Mongolians. It is no wonder that Indiana is a doubtful State. 

The gentleman alludes to a statement in my in the tariff de- 
bate to the effect that the anti-pauper immigration and anti-cooly bills 
were passed by the Republican party, and says it is not true and that 
every other statement of mine is shown to be incorrect. Now, if the peo- 
ple of Indianapolis can electa judge so phenominally ignorant of Amer- 
ican naturalization law, it is not surprising that they should select a Con- 
gressman who can claim the entire earth, and who does not seem to 
have the slighest knowledge of the distinction between assertion and 
conclusion. 

If he will consult the record in order to ascertain the truth he will 
find the anti-pauper-immigration act was passed by the Forty-seventh 
Congress, when both Houses were Republican. The anti-cooly act be- 
camealaw on the 9th of February, 1869, and was passed by a Republican 
Senate and House. On the 2d of March, 1875, the two Republican 
Houses passed the act forbidding the importation of Chinese prosti- 
tutes, The twenty-years and ten-years restriction acts were originated 
by Republicans and passed by a Republican Congress. : 

The Democratic party, if it has any gratitude, ought to vote the gen- 
tleman a valuable medal in testimony of that incomparable audacity 
which prompted him to deny for partisan purposes that the acts above 
cited were passed by a Republican House and bya Republican Senate. 
His theory is that, because some Democrats of the minority voted for 
them, the Republicans are not entitled to any credit for their passage 
or origination. 

My friend O'NEILL, chairman of the Committee on Labor, who repre- 
sents in part that Garden of Eden, St. Louis, Mo., throws him in the 
shade by claiming that the labor bills passed by this House were Demo- 
cratic meesures, though they received a solid Republican support in 
both Houses. How could they reach the President for approval with- 
out the intervention of a Republican Senate? 

There are only two acts of consequence of those enumerated by Mr. 
O'NEILL. One is the act to prevent convict labor from being used on pub- 
lic works or in any department of the Government. The other is to pre- 
vent the employment of aliens on Government works of a public na- 
ture, both of which received every Republican vote. 

I now propose to prove by the incontestible record the utter insin- 
cerity of the Democratic majority who voted for these measures of but 
limited, and not universal, application. Therecord of this very session 
will, and ought to, damn into perpetual obscurity the Democratic party 
that is forever posing as the friend of labor, and always voting against 
its interests. 

They could afford to vote to exclude aliens and convicts from public 
works, but why did they not vote for the following amendments that 
affected every human being in this broad land: 

Mr. BUCHANAN, a Republican member from New Jersey, on the 11th 
day of July of this year, moved to amend the Mills bill by inserting 
after line 440, page 27, these significant words: 

Provided further, That whenever any of the goods, wares, and merchandise 
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in this section mentioned are the product in whole or in part of convict labor | can be expected to make even a passable effort when all the facts are 


the same shall pay treble the several rates by this section imposed. 


The Chair put the question on the amendment, and upon a division 
it was rejected by a vote of 65 Democrats against 56 Republicans. 

Every Repnblican was for it. every Democrat against it and in favor 
of letting the fruit of foreign convict labor come here free of duty to 
compete with the product of free, well-paid, intelligent labor. 

Again, on the 16th of July last, the same gentleman moved to amend 
the bill by inserting on page 35, after line 38, the following, stating 
that it was the Canadian law: 

And provided further, That no goods, wares, and merchandise the product in 
whole or in any material part of the labor of persons confined in any prison, 
jail, penitentiary, reformatory, or other penal institution, shall be imported for 
the purposes of sale or trade. 

Fifty-five Republicans voted for it and 65 Democrats against it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, on the Ist day of June last, offered the following 
amendment to the same bill: 

Insert between lines 4 and 5 the following: 

“When not manufactured or produsen; wholly or in part, by prison labor, or 
made within, orin connection with, any prison, jail, penitentiary, or other penal 
or reformatory institution.“ 

One hundred and five Democrats voted against its adoption and 97 
Republicans voted for it. 

To the workingmen of this nation I present this record for inspection. 
Task them in the name of justice and common decency, is the prac- 
tice of the Democratic Representatives in the lower House of Congress 
in accordance with their preaching? Will they continue to perpetuate 
the power of a party, the representatives of which have three times in 
this session unanimously voted to take the bread from the mouths of 
their wives and children by letting in free of duty the product of for- 
eign convict labor to come in ruinous competition with their own handi- 
work? Is it not the inexorable logic of such legislation that the mod- 
ern, free-trade, cheap-labor Democrats are willing, as far as wages are 
concerned, to redace thgm to the level of the alien convict laborer. 

Men of Indianapolis, your free-trade Representative in Congress voted 
against all of these amendments. I hope you will ask him to explain 
it. 

Do you not know that it was the Republican party that, in the 
midst of a mighty war, evinced its concern for the laborers of this 
country by passing the blessed act known as the ‘‘ homestead bill,” 
which gave each one of them 160 acres of the public domain without a 
consideration? Ay, they did more. They gave the alien laborer who 
never declared his intention to become a citizen of this Republic 160 
acres, too, if he had risked his life to preserve the nation. 

Contrast this glorious piece of legislation with that of the Demo- 
cratie party under the administration of James Buchanan, Mr. Cleve- 
Jand’simmediate Democratic predecessor, and what is the result? Mr. 
Buchanan vetoed a bill which gave the laborer gratis 160 acres of land 
upon the principal and specific ground that to give land to the laborer. 
without payment was calculated to demoralize him and corrupt his 
morals, A Democratic Senate sustained the veto. The issue is be- 
tween Republican protection to American industry and American Jabor, 
and Democratic British free trade and cheap labor. Choose between 
them. 

As to Mr. Bynum’s charge of incorrectstatementin my tariff speech, 
I frankly confess I made a mistake in naming one person only asa 
member of the Cobden Club who is not, and who is an unimportant 
factor in Democratic politics and will never be heard of after the next 
election. With this exception every statement in it is based on the 
authenticated record and current and impartial history. No replyhas 
ever been made to it; it admits of none. 

Who has ever denied that CARLISLE, Bayard, Lamar, Morrison, 
Beck, Vance, Tucker, Cox, Henry George, Hurd, and a number ot 
other Democratic leaders are members in good standing of the anti- 
American, British Cobden free-trade club that is now bending all its 
energies to elect Grover Cleveland? Noone. Cox admits it, but tries 
to make his constituents overlook his sin of membership by telling 
stale gags and worn-out anecdotes that only force a derisive grin in- 
stead of laughter. 

He admits the authorship of that infamous work the Buckeye 
Abroad,” but pleads the baby actand says he was a boy when he wrote 
it, though the year after its publication he represented this Government 
in Peru. Hedefends Hewitt, eulogizes Cobden and Bright, says he is an 
Irishman and a free-trader. Some ol his Democratic admirers say that 
for the first time since 1865 he has turned explorer and is hunting up 
a new Congressional district. They say be ought to locate in BRYCE’S 
district, where the Irish (who have found him out) are not numerons and 
will not vote fora free-trader or a know-nothing, even if he is a leading 
Democrat. They can not afford to vote for him when they know that 
three times he voted to Ict into this country free of duty the products 
of foreign convict labor. 

I bid good-by to the gentleman from Indiana with great reluctance. 
I hate to part company with a man who says a protective-tariff system 
las nothing to do with the price of wages, which is a serious reflection 
on the wisdom of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson. 

He was put forward to ring the changes on the Chinese question 
under pecutiar circumstances. He did the best he could. No man 


against him. It was necessary to take a desperate step. His party 
was startled by the sound of the footfall of an army of Democrats 
marching to range themselves beneath the banner of the stars and pro- 
tection. ' 

They made the discovery that sree trade, a red bandana, a silver 
gavel, a union jack, a platform built by Henry Watterson, the oldest 
and most esteemed of the American noblemen members of the Cobden 
Club, was creating a stampede in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Indiana, If the Chinese question is their last refuge it is time to 
have an undertaker. 

This is the first campaign for years waged upon aclear, definite issue. 
No outside question will be allowed to obscure it. It is for the masses 
to determine whether they indorse the Democratic, English doctrine 
of free trade and give up to foreigners our American markets, or stand 
by that of protection, which has placed this young nation on the pin- 
nacle of earthly glory. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPE E OH 


or 


HON. CHARLES N. FELTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, < 


Saturday, August 18, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the com- 
ing of Chinese laborers to the United States— 

Mr. FELTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desired recognition only for the purpose of dis- 
eussing the terms of the pending bill. But after listening to the re- 
marks made by gentlemen on the other side of the House, and espe- 
cially to those so carefully prepared by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bynum], I can but note their political significance as manifest- 
ing a desire on the part of the other side of the House to make of this 
important question a party one; and can readily conceive the objects 
sought to be attained by so doing. They have given us very much of 
the history of Chinese immigration in the United States and of the 
legislation in Congress in reference to the same, especially the more 
ancient part of both, carefully eschewing any reference to the recent 
or last. But, sir, in my opinion, a true statement of the history of 
their immigration here and of the legislation on this question by the 
American Congress will show that this is in nowise a party question. 

Now what is the history of this question as it concerns us? 

It is that the people of the Pacific coast aiter about twelve years of 
association with this people, and only then, had learned by experience 
the true inwardness’’ of the Chinese character and methods, and then 
came to a realizing sense of the great evil of that immigration, and 
concluded that their admission onght to and should be prevented in all 
the future; and this sentiment was not confined to any political party, 
nationality, religious organization, sect, or sentiment, but was uni- 
versal. And then commenced their strenuous opposition to this im- 
migration and their continuous struggle to procure the needed legisla- 
tion to prevent it. The principle as embodied in the Burlingame 
treaty (of July 28, 1868, Article V, from which I quote)— 

Cordially recognizing the inherent and inalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance, and also the mutual advaatage of the free migration 
and emigration of their citizens and subjects repectively— 
was repudiated by them from both an economic and moral standpoint; 
while we would not deny them all their rights, we denied the inher- 
ent and inalienable right of them or any other nationality to inter- 
fere with or encroach upon our rights, to corrupt our race morally, or 
to despoil them of their substance. Then we came to you our fellow- 
citizens east of the mountains to plead our canse and the necessity for 
immediate legislation. We knocked and knocked at the doors of Con- 
gress without obtaining admittance or any response to our appeals, and 
why were we so treated? It was because you, the people of the East, 
did not understand and could notcomprebend the evils attendant nj on 
this immigration. You were not educated to the importance of the 
oceasion and question. Nopublie sentiment had been formed. And 
what was true in this case was equally true in that of the question of con- 
tract labor, criminal and pauper immigration, aud itis only of late—only 
now—that Congress is prepared to legislate upon these questions without 
hesitation. For the first timein the history of this Governnientand on 
this floor both parties will vote alike, and I prophesy there will not bea 
dissenting vote to the passage of this measure; and why? Simply be- 
cause the people have a knowledge of this question which they never be- 
fore essed. We from the Pacific coast had to teach the communities 
east of the Rocky Mountains that thus was a vital question, that it had 
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not only an economic phase, but was one of civilization. The laboring 
classes had to be taught that this was a question in which they were 
directly interested as theirinterests werein danger. The more fortunate 
and perhaps intelligent classes had to be taught that the commonly 
conceived doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, the wsthetic 
theory of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of nations and 
man was in conflict with nature’s laws and could not apply to the Chi- 
nese without a demoralization of our industries, our Jaboring classes, 
and of the morals of the people. In short, we had to force upon the 
attention ofall a true appreciation of this question by arguments, which 
we, however, had learned by sad experience. 

This is a Government of, by, and for the people; the will of the peo- 
ple is supreme; public opinion rules, and is always in advance of leg- 
islation. Legislation is the result of its crystallization, and we have 
but just arrived at this stage in this question, and hence our action. 

And now a few words more in reply to the gentleman who last spoke 
[Mr. Bynum]. I believe it is an accepted axiom of law that if you de- 
sire to judge of the character, the ability, the truth, and sincerity of 
a man or a witness, you will take and consider his last acts and ex- 
pressions of opinion as the best evidence as to his belief, desires, and 
the sincerity of his intentions; that you would disregard declarations 
and expressions of opinion that were older, of previous date, and con- 
viction. And if this principle is correct (and I apprehend this will not 
be disputed), and applies to the individual, it will with equal force 
and justice apply to an association of individuals, a party, or a gov- 
ernment. 

This is within the line of the argument used by the gentleman from 
Indiana, that is, to judge the Republican party by the acts and ex- 
pressions of views of its Representatives in Congress, but I fail to see 
that he brought his statistics down to the more recent time. He seems to 
have carefully avoided that. But if we are to judge and hold respon- 
sible the Democratic party by its recent acts in regard to this question 
we shall find them wanting. They will have no foundation for the 
boast that that party bas been especially sound upon Chinese im- 
migration and contract-labor immigrations. In the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress my colleague [Mr. Morrow] introduced a bill into this House 
(a copy of which was introduced in the Senate); this bill was very 
earefully considered, and emanated from a source that had a third of a 
century’s experience with this people and the effects of their immi- 
gration; they were conversant with the existing treaties and the re- 
striction law against Chinese; they knew from experience that they 
were evaded, that thousands of Chinese were yearly entering the country 
in violation of the law; they had studied the question, and found the 
remedy. Had that bill passed it would have pierced the very center 
of the loop-hole in the laws by which they entered, and would have 
prevented sach entrance. 

That bill was in this House referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, composed of a Democratic majority; the bill passed the Sen- 
ate (a Republican Senate), came to this House, and was referred to 
the same committee to which the House bill was referred, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, where it slept the sleep that knows no 
waking. Notwithstanding the fact that that committee was monthly, 
weekly, and sometimes daily importuned by the whole delegation 
from California to report the bill, to report it in some shape, they 
were deaf to our pleading. That was a committee formed by Demo- 
cratic authority with a majority of Democrats on it, s_lected from a 
Democratic majority of over forty in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Now, sir, one more fact, and in stating it I leel somewhat embar- 
rassed, as my name is connected with it. I, on the first opportunity 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, and also in the Fiftieth Congress, intro- 
duced bills amendatory of the laws in relation to the incoming of con- 
tract-labor paupers and criminals and other objectionable immigrants. 

Those bills were referred to a committee of this House, a majority 
of whom were Democrats selected from a Democratic majority in the 
House, and were, like the Chinese bill, sequestered, and have never been 
reported or heard from. Therefore, sir, if we are to judge a party by 
its last acts and expressions, we must conclude that the Democratic 
party is opposed to the restriction of Chinese immigration and that of 
contract labor, criminals, and paupers. And why, sir, did they not 
report these measures, and at least give an opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the will of the people through their Representatives upon 
those kindred subjects? Was it because they were opposed to the pas- 
sage of the bills from principle, and hence by their action prevented 
their passage, or was it because they did not fully appreciate the 
necessity for immediate action and the magnitude of the question ? 

I believe it is but just to them to concede that the latter was the cause 
of their delay; that they then had not the knowledge nor were they as 
conversant with the urgent necessity for legislation on those questions as 
they to-day are. Nor do I believe it to be just to condemn the acts ot 
Congress or to hold political parties responsible for the individual acts 
sf a portion of its members, or for the acts of its committees, as I know 
that committees are sometimes formed for the purpose of advancing 
especial preconceived and concerted measures. I also know that they 
are sometimes formed with a view for the suppression of some public 
measures, and thereby deny an expression of either a public or party 
sentiment. Sir, it took years of earnest endeavor and arguments, and 


it was only in the light of subsequent experience that many of the peo- 
ple of this country, and among them the most intelligent, were pre- 
pared to abandon the idea that America was not only the home and 
asylum of the down-trodden and oppressed of all nations, of those who 
came fleeing from despotism, from religious persecution, for principle’s 
sake, as did our forefathers, who came, conquered the natives and the 
wilderness, and developed this nation, but was also intended to become 
the home of and to include in its philanthropic embrace the pauper and 
the criminal, the excrescence of the older nations who have been mak- 
ing their appearance within the fst half of this century, daily evading 
our laws, and interfering with the rights of our citizens and degrading 
our civilization. 

Now, sir, I do not believe that there is a gentleman upon this floor 
or in the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol who honestly be- 
lieves that this question is in any sense a political or party one, or that 
any man in public or civil life. in the light of subsequent events, should 
be held responsible for opinions formerly entertained or expressed by 
him, or for his acts upon this or any other question. We should judge 
the individual as we should desire to be judged, and should only hold 
him responsible for his present action and opinions as an indication of 
what his future action would be. What we and the people desire to 
know is as to his present sentiments in so far as they are of interest to 
the people as indicating his future course of action. 

Mr. McCREARY. Will the gentleman let me make an inquiry 
there? 

Mr. FELTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY. Does not the gentleman know that the treaty of 
1880 was in force when the bill he refers to was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and that the treaty of 1880 simply allows us to sus- 
pend the admission of Chinese laborers into the United States? The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs were informed that a treaty was being con- 
sidered and was in progress ot negotiation absolutely prohibiting Chinese 
from coming to this country, and it was deemed best for us to hold up 
any action until we could pass such a bill as we have now in this House, 
absolutely prohibiting the Chinese from coming into this country. 

Mr. FELTON. I will answer the gentleman that to the best of my 
information I did not so understand it. ‘ 

Mr. McCREARY. I will say to the gentleman that the statement 
was true, because the treaty has been negotiated and has been sent to 
the Senate of the United States and acted upon. 

Mr. FELTON. Yes; but we heard nothing from the Forty-ninth 
Congress except as it came to us whispered by the winds; we had no 
confidence in it. 

Mr. McCREARY. The gentleman was not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and does not know what the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs did. : 

Mr. FELTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to be further inter- 
rupted, but will say that we heard nothing of this except as I before 
stated, whispers in the air from unknown sources, and we disregarded 
them, as did a majority of the Committee on Foreign Relations our im- 
portunities to report a bill on this question. True we hear of this in 
the Fiftieth Congress and a treaty has been brought in. But in the 
mean time, whether there was to be a treaty negotiated or not, which 
would consume much time, the measure that we had before that com- 
mittee was so important that its enactment would have prevented the 
incoming during the last year alone of eleven thousand of these people. 

The passage of that measure at that time would in no wise have in- 
terfered with any treaty stipulations, as it was acknowledged by both 
committees, House and Senate, to be in strict accordance with the treaty 
stipulations, I know whereof I speak, because I had introduced a bill 
which in my opinion, and with all due respect to that of others, .was 
worth more than all these bills and the pending treaty. I emphasize 
this because I do not betieve that this treaty or this bill will cure the 
evil that we desire to have cured. You will get rid of Chinese immi- 
gration when you prevent the incoming of all save those attached to 
the embassy and consular service of thut Government, and in no way 
else, in my opinion, will you be able to do so. 

Mr. McCREARY. Let me remind the gentleman that Congress could 
not have passed at its last session a bill prohibiting Chinese laborers 
from coming to this country for all time without violating the treaty, 
which was then in force and which is now in force. For that reason we 
delayed action, in order to get a treaty that would prohibit the immi- 
gration of Chinese entirely. 

Mr. FELTON. I think that is a very remarkable statement, coming 
from a gentleman of the intelligence of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky. He says that Congress could not have passed any 
measure for that purpose. If he had said that it would not pass this 
particular bill in question, that woul! have been true; but that Con- 
gress could not pass any measure without the violation of treaties, I 
take leave to doubt. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. The gentleman from Kentucky seems 
to take substantially the same position that General Harrison took in 
the Senate. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McCREARY. I do not take the same position that General 
Harrison is charged with taking on this subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FELTON. Mr. Speaker, observing the adverse criticisms of the 
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gentleman from Kentucky in charge of this bill [Mr. McCreary] also 
that of the eloquent gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] in re- 
gard to the Senate amendments to the first and second articles of the 
ing treaty between this Government and that of the Chinese Em- 
pire, I will now but briefly and only with reference to thoseamendments 
supplement what my colleague [Mr. Morrow] so very ably and at 
ted in his speech this morning, not that I can add aught 
to what he has said, but simply for the purpose of again calling it to 
the attention of the House and the country. 

Why, sir, were it not for these amengments the pending treaty would 
not be worth the paper it is written on, as those sections as originally 
drawn and without amendment would have been so construed as to 
mean and refer only to Chinese who had never entered the United 
States. As under the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
the prior residents (as we term them) had acquired rights and that 
those now absent and to become absent before the ratification of this 
treaty would be entitled to return on the presentation of certificates 
showing their former residence, or in the absence of which (they in all 
probability having sold the same), by oral testimony, as is now the case, 
and through which means thousands have been and are illegally enter- 
ing; in fact, this is the principal loop-hole with which we have to contend 
under the existing treaty and desire to close. Chinese oral testimony! 
What a commentary on justice! To what a depth of infamy, servility, 
and perjury do they invite us! 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORROW was recognized, and yielded fifteen minutes of his 
time to Mr. FELTON. 

Mr. FELTON. Mr, Speaker, notwithstanding all that the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House have said in regard to the great 
zeal manifested by the Administration to hasten negotiations for this 
treaty, and for which reason legislation was denied us throughout the 
Forty-ninth Congress, the official records of that negotiation prove that 
the first attempt was made April 11, 1887, over three years after the 

resent Administration came into power and after the expiration of the 

orty-ninth Congress, fully substantiating my former declaration tha 
it was all in the air, j 

And now they complain that the action of the Senate has caused a 
delay which may jeopardize the acceptance of the treaty on the part 
of the Chinese Government. To this I reply that should their fears 
prove true and the treaty be rejected by reason of the Senate amend- 
ments, as it only could be, the original terms being acceptable to the 
Chinese Government and the Administration, then it were well it did 
not become the law. And I here desire to supplement what I have 
already said in regard to this treaty by giving it as my opinion that 
even the pending treaty, if accepted as amended; will only defer the 
time for our obtaining justice at the hgnds of Congress, and through 
it a relief from this immigration. 

And now I first desire to say, before entering upon an adverse criti- 
cism of this bill or parts of it, that it is not my purpose to antagonize 
or delay its passage by offering any amendment, as I recognize it to 
be a step in the right direction in the event of the ratification of this 
treaty, and appreciate the importance of its speedy passage in order 
that it may go into effect with the adoption of the treaty, and thereby 
prevent an interregnum of time which this people could and would take 
advantage of, and thus create vexatious legislation, though, as before 
stated, the measure will not meet the expectations of its friends nor set 
this vexed question at rest. 

As I understand its provisions, it will, if properly executed, prevent 
the illegal entrance of Chinese laborers, and them only through the 
seaports designated in the bill as well as those to be designated by the 

_ Secretary of the Treasury as provided for in the bill. And that it pro- 
hibits their entrance through any other source whatsoever. It will 
also relieve the Federal courts of an amount of business which for want 
of time they have been unable to consider, and relieve them of a class 
of litigation impossible to intelligently adjudicate under the laws and 
rules of a civilized judiciary; and thus causing great dissatisfaction 
and anxiety among those who have for a third of a century suffered 
from the evil of this immigration and until forbearance has almost 
ceased to be a virtue. 

The clause referring tothe immigration of merchants for observation 
and pleasure will in time cause no small amount of annoyance and liti- 
gation; but this is a fault of the pending treaty and not of the bill, 

. which simply re-enacts the treaty, for when once within this country 

they will be absorbed among the masses of their countrymen already 
here and immediately lost to sight and detection. ? 

Practically we shall only know of their existence as one of the fac- 
tors for their not decreasing in numbers. 

Now, with all respect to those who negotiated this treaty, I believe 
that had they that knowledge requisite to the purpose of 
the negotiation of atreaty with this people (and only to be acquired 
by an experience with them), they would have hesitated before con- 
senting to this clause in the treaty; as it was, they could not compre- 
hend the inevitable results that were to follow its adoption. The ex- 
ception made in the second article in favor of those haying $1,000 
worth of property or debts, a lawful wife, child, or parent within the 


United States will prove another source of evasion to the convenient 
consciences of the Chinese immigrant. 

But, sir, my chief objection to the pending bill is that it makes no 
provision for the detection of illegal immigration that is sure to come 
over our great borders North and South—from the Dominion of Canada 
on the north and Mexico on the south—for so soon as the fact is ascer- 
tained by them that their illegal entrance through our seaports is im- 
possible, then will be created in them the incentive which will cause 
them to come over the borders, as the cupidity of John is too great not 
to avail of any loop-hole or unguarded spot to feed upon our flesh-pots, 
he haying tasted them. It is true that under the provisions of the 
treaty apd of this bill no Chinese, whether laborers or otherwise, have 
the right to enter the United States other than through the designated 
seaports, therefore any way or mode of their incoming would be illegal, 
and those who availed of such entrance would be subject to fine and 
deportation. As illustrative of their evasion of the present law through 
3 of entrance I read from the New York Sun of August 
1 3 

À CHINESE COMING FROM CANADA. 

MONTREAL, Aupust 14. 
A party of twenty-five Chinese arrived at Montreal to-day, having come 
through from Vancouver on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. They will be for- 
warded to New York by the Grand Trunk Railroad, They have come direct 
from Canton. 

But we have no provision in this bill to ascertain the facts, and now 
the question arises, what measure could and should be taken to pre- 
vent such entrance and the subsequent discovery of those so entering. 
Could we keep a cordon of soldiers or detectives throughout the extent 
of our great borders, it would prevent their illegally entering; but itis 
manifest that this could not be contemplated, much less adopted, by 
reason of the great expense it would entail, and the venal element sure 
to 88 a portion of such a force would to some extent prevent the 

en 

But it occurs to me that the object might be reached by a system of 
registration and identification by or through the United States courts 
of the thousands of Chinese now within the country, and the Federal 
power delegated to all peace officers throughout the States and Terri- 
tories to arrest and cause to be deported those who could not produce 
such proper certificates and identification as would entitle them to re- 
main. By this method this end could be very largely attained and 
with slight expense, for so soon as it was a well-known fact that there 
was not only a sure way to but the possibility of instant detection, 
the Chinese would not be so eager to illegally enter, because it would 
be sure to avail them nothing. The fear of instant discovery, fine, and 
deportation would, to a great extent, prevent the attempt. 

The great difficulty of legislation on this subject and with reference 
to this singular people is that their character is generally unknown 
and presents obstacles to surmount that do not apply to the citizens of 
any of the Western nations. The Chinese are of the Eastern type of 
civilization; they are moral obliquities, knowing no God, having no con- 
science, utterly disregarding the sanctity of an oath in all the sense 
that we appreciate it, With them the end always justifies the means. 

To wisely legislate on this question it is necessary to have a knowl- 
edge and correct appreciation of the character of this people, and for 
the benefit of those inexperienced we appeal to the truth of history. 

From the history of the early civilizations, including that of the 
Chinese, we learn that they all occurred under similar environments, 
similar conditions of soil, climate, and food, all necessary to the devel- 
opment of their peoples from barbarism to comparative civilization, 
and but for the mild conditions of nature and climate wherein they 
grew their development could not have been possible, as they lacked the 
intelligence necessary to surmount the more rugged conditions of nat- 
ure and its more rigorous climates, as such conditions would not have 
permitted of sufficient leisure for the development of the intellectual 
man, the struggle for animal existence being too severe and continu- 


ous. 
The inevitable effect was that the same antecedents produced in all 
the same ulterior results, the same causes producing like conse- 
quences, and the very conditions that permitted of their evolution to 
a given stage of civilization prevented any advance beyond it, within 
their several environments. Nature's laws could not be overcome nor 
ignored; their conditions were favorable to over-population, causing 
ignorance of the masses, and thus creating an unequal distribution of 
wealth, and concentrating all political power among the few, result- 
ing in despotic forms of government, under which the masses of the 
people by ever-recurring misfortunes were reduced to abject ignorance 
and pov: and consequent submission, their condition being practi- 
cally that of slavery. Such were the conditions under which the 
early civilizations of India, Egypt, Peru, Mexico, and China grew. 
Their history is written in their monuments, palaces, public high- 
ways, and great walls, all of which attest the existence of despotic gov- 
ernments, the absolute submission and hopeless misery of their peoples, 
to whom individual liberty and natural rights were unknown. Of them 
all the Chinese alone remain intact as a government and people, and 
they have existed substantially as they now are for tens of centuries 
within the same environments, practically undisturbed by mingling 
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with or by the immigration of other peoples, uninfluenced by their 
knowledge and example; with the same form of government, and that 
the earliest form known to civilization, the paternal, extending through 
all grades of society and government, from the emperor to the fatherof 
-the family; the same religion, that of ancestor worship—the epirit of 
the departed influencing for good or evil the destinies of the living kins- 
man; with the same manners, habits, customs, and inclinations. 

During all the centuries in which the Indo-European race were 
evolving under different and ever-varying conditions, being influenced 
and improved by collision with its parts (while many of them grew, 
matured and decayed, leaving nothing but ruins to mark their exist- 
ence), the Chinese have remained essentially the same; content in and 
with their surroundings, they have for forty-five centuries continued 
to exist in one long unbroken and undeviating line. Actuated by the 
same impulses and hopes, and controlled by the same necessities, they 
have from generation to generation transmitted their race characteristics, 
both mental and physical, until they are the most homogeneous and 
non-assimilative race that ever has existed. While the languages of 
the early western nations have disappeared, leaving no inscriptions to 
mark their existence, the Chinese have been writing theirs in eighty- 
five thousand of those strange characters, monosyllabic, from right to 
left. While the western nations have developed a desire for individual 
liberty and a democratic form of government, and struggled to attain 
it, the Chinese have been and are content with absolute monarchy or 
despotism, having no word meaning liberty in their language. 

They are not creative, but wonderfully intelligent at imitation, pain- 
fully industrious and frugal; they never lead, but always follow; they 
are not energetic, enterprising, or fearless, as is strikingly illustrated 
by the history of their immigrations. Though the great island of 
Formosa was within 20 leagues of their shores and the Philippine 
islands within 150, twenty-five centuries of their national existence 
had come and gone before they discovered them, and then only by ac- 
cident. For one hundred and fifty years afterward they allowed those 
countries to remain unmolested, and not until in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, when the western nations, in eircumnavigating the 
globe, discovered and conquered them, having caused the soil to be 
tilled, established manufactures, and created commerce, was the cu- 
pidity of the Chinese excited, and they were anxious to possess what 
their supineness and cowardice had hitherto prevented them from ac- 
quiring. Then commenced their immigration, and then as now they 
went forth not fleeing from despotism; nor for principle’s sake, not 
as religious propagandists, not as conquerors to build new empires, 
nor as colonists to found new societies and erect therein their homes 
and altars,’’ but leaving their household gods behind them, they went 
as parasites to subsist upon the vitality, to absorb the substance created 
by others. 

This view is strikingly illustrated by the reply of a Chinese states- 
man to our late distinguished minister, John Russell Young. When 
asked by that gentleman why they did not colonize a portion of their 
redundant population in Africa, this was the significant reply: My 
people are not colonists, they have not the faculty for colonization, 
which has built up so many countries in various parts of the world 
under western influences. ‘They can not take the lead, they must live 
upon civilization of some kind or other, seek it out and attach them- 
selves to it.“ Here, sir, in the concrete, is the character of this people, 
and the substance of this question. 

Their early immigration was influenced by the same reason and for 
the same p as is their present, to seek out vitality and live off 
of it, to gather the fruits of the industry of others with which to return 
to the Middle Kingdom to live and die and lay their bones by the side 
of their ancestors. Their early immigration, as now, was followed by 
their invading and permeating every avenue and alley of industry, 
driving forth the native peoples from their inheritance, absorbing all 
they came in contact with, fearing no competition, knowing its phys- 
ical impossibility, and disseminating the vices of a civilization 
and over-populated country; transmitting diseases that taint the blood 
for generations, and kill both physically and mentally—a moral and 
physical pestilence. 

The history of Chinese immigration during the period of two and three- 
quarter centuries and over, from 1602 to the present time, is not only 
instructive, but startling, as an illustration of their fixed and un- 
changeable character. Theeffect of their immigrations has ever been at- 
tended with the same results. Whenever and wherever they have gone 
they have remained a distinct people, without change, demonstrating 
that their older civilizations in no instance has or will give way to 
or assimilate with the newer wherever or whatever the change of en- 
vironment and conditions, they have remained the same—a distinct 
people apart from others; wherever they have gone they bave antago- 
nized the economic interests and the moral sentiment of the native 
populations, and their presence has been universally execrated. They 
tamely submit to persecution, outrage, and massacre, and in despite ot 
all Jaws and obstacles persistently continue their peaceful invasions. 
Quietly they come, quietly they go gorged with the substance of others, 
only to be replaced by others of their kindred to fatten in the same 
fields, so great is their cupidity as to withstand all resistance, and to 
forget the severe lessons of the past. It will require buta brief glance 


at the history of their immigration to convince us of the absolute truth 
of the foregoing. s 

In 1603 they numbered 25,000 in the Island of Manilla, the incen- 
tiveand conditions under which theyimmigrated I have already stated. 
Even at that early date were used the same arguments pro and con in 
regard to their restriction as we are using to-day. The monopolists 
availed of their cheap labor, and corrupt officials accepted of bribes 
for the evasion of the law“ until the outraged inhabitants, driven to 


desperation, arose and massacred 23,000, and the balance were de-. 


ported. Again, in 1639, forgetting in their greed for the substance of 
others, the horrors of 1603, they had again aceumulated to the number 
of 30,000; again they were persecuted, and they revolted, when for 
months their massacre went on, and 24,000 more were sent to join their 
ancestors, Yet, again, in 1672 they were ordered to leave the island, 
and not complying over 12,000 were massacred. In 1709 they were 
finally expelled from the island by an edict of the Spanish Crown in re- 
sponse to petitions that had been repeatedly made during the previous 
half century; again, in 1762, they had increased toJarge numbers; being 
persecuted they revolted, and an order was issued to put to death all 
remaining, which order was generally executed,“ says the historian. 
The number so exeeuted is unknown, but amounted to some thousands. 
- In the Island of Java they repeated the same persistency, when in 
1740 they had so grown in numbers as to presume upon their strength, 
and they attempted to subjugate and control the Government, where- 
upon ensued a war with all the attendant horrors and atrocities that 
has ever attended the conflict of races.“ Prisoners were invariably 
put to death, fire and devastation marked its course, no quarter was 
given, fire, murder, rapine, victims and executioners were everywhere 
seen under the conflagration of the burning eities,“ resulting in a mas- 
sacre of ten thousand Chinese at Batavia; and war and rebellion con- 
tinued to desolate this fair island for fifteen years. Such in brief and in 
part is the history of the early immigrations of this people. 

In the present century, when by the genius of the western nations 
time and space have been practically annihilated, when vast oceans can 
be traversed ina short time and at small cost, thus rendering it possible 
for the little brown man to emigrate to distant lands, he eagerly 
and quickly avails of the opportunity. Steadily and persistently this 
conservative people have and are elbowing their way throughout the 
civilized world, carefully eschewing the uncivilized as they would a 
pestilence, ever seeking strength and sapping its vitality. ` 

In Singapore they in twelve years have added to its population 86,- 
000 Chinese; they are immigrating into the countries south of Indo- 
China at the rate of 150,000 per annum, Chili and Peru contain over 
200,000. In the South Sea Islands they have swarmed; they control 
and dominate the Gilbert Islands; they are overrunning Samoa and 
Hawaii; in the United States, Australia and New Zealand, and British 
Columbia they have accumulated to tens and hundreds of thousands, 
and are still increasing, notwithstanding their severe restriction acts. 
And from all comes the same cry for deliverance that was heard in all 
the countries of their early immigration nearly three centuries ago: 
Deliver us from the unequal struggle between two types of civilization! 
Free us from a competition of labor so severe as to render life to us not 
accustomed to it, not worth the having! Freeusfroma frugality that to 
us means starvation !’’ and to which we add, not worth the purchase at 
the sacrifice of our civilization! And though the present sentiment has 
not yet culminated to any great extent in their massacre and while 
the effect is comparatively silent, yet it is irrepressible and at no dis- 
tant day will history repeat itself and the massacre of races will occur, 
unless prevented by wise legislation. 

The Rock Springs massacre is but a forerunner of what an aroused, 
exasperated,and indignant people will do when the protection of the 
laws are denied them. . 

The homogeneity of a people actuated by similar motives and gov- 
erned by the same impulses is necessary to national life. Two non-as- 
similative races can not exist side by side; one must be exterminated 
or practically enslaved. History makes no record of the existence of 
a nation composed of a mongrel or heterogeneous people that has 
ever maintained its peace or independence, but furnishes many ex- 
amples showing the impossibility of the assimilation of distinct races 
and civilizations. 

African slavery has been abolished, at what cost to life and property 
it is unnecessary to state. Has the negro become homogeneous with 
us? Has the conflict between us terminated? It hasnot, nor will it. 
Observe the present condition of the remnants of the American Indian 
tribes. Whathave centuries of contact with us resulted in? Arethey 
nota distinct people and have they not almost entirely given way before 
our civilization? Glance at the ancientcivilizations of Peru and Mexico 
at the time of the Spanish invasion, and look at them now. Are they 
not races with the vices of both and the virtues of neither ? 

Sir, we must conclude that the results following Chinese immigra- 
tion have ever been the same without an exception; that what has oc- 
curred is certain to occur again under the same conditions and for the 
same reasons, History will continue to repeat itself under like condi- 
tions and be controlled by the fandamental ard immutable laws made 
by the great Architect of the Universe and over which no puny will or 
statute of man will prevail. Shall we ignore the teachings of all his- 
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tory and the effects of a mixing of heferogeneous people? If we are so 
unwise we shall suffer the consequences. 

Would you preserve the western type of civilization and further de- 
velop it? Would you preserve individual liberty, this Government, 
its principles and institutions, its peace and prosperity? If so, you 
must protect it from the influence of the eastern type of civilization 
which has for over forty centuries known no change and has kept its 
people morally, mentally, and physically enslaved. You can only do 
so by the interdiction of the further immigration of this people. Would 
you protect the Chinese trom massacre and outrage, yourselves from 
paying indemnities for the same? Nothing short of the exclusion ot 
this people will accomplish it. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPERUH 


+ 


HON. ROBERT T. DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 21,,1888, 

On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not thought to participate in this debate, but 
the course of the discussion in opposition to the payment of these claims 
has led me to say a few words in their defense. 

I believe these claims to be not only valid, but that the reason for their 
payment are stronger, and appeal more forcibly to our sense of honor 
and justice than any other class of claims pending before Congress. 

Three generations of claimants, each impressed by this conviction, 
have unremittingly urged them upon Congress. For more than sixty 
years committees of the Senate and House, charged especially with the 
duty ofexamining them, have made more than forty reports in favor of 
their payment, and within that time no committee has made an adverse 
report. 

Wader these circumstances, the delay for so long a time in providing 
for their payment increases the strength of the claims and the duty of 
Congress to discharge a just debt so long resting upon our conscieuce 
and honor. 

These claims of American citizens were originally against the French 
Government for spoliations prior to July 31, 1801. The ships and 
cargoes ot our citizens were seized and destroyed or confiscated while 
engaged in honorable and peaceful commerce on the high seas in de- 
fiance of the laws of nations and of our treaties with France. There is 
no doubt of the wanton and indefensible character of these outrages 
continued for a period of more than seven years, or of the fact that the 
sufferers had a just claim for compensation arising from them. They 
were especially and urgently pressed upon the attention of France. 
That Government never denied their justice, but, on the contrary, sub- 
stantially and even explicitly admitted their validity, which was sol- 
ennly affirmed by the greatest of Frenchmen in his last days at St. 
Helena. No man who reads the history of these transactions can fail 
to he convinced of the earnestness and sincerity of our Government in 
demanding indemnity for the outrages, or its belief in the justice of 
these claims. This is proved by the measures which were adopted by 
Congress of a retaliatory and hostile character, wholly because of these 
spoliations; for we had no other grievance against France. 

It is well known that the French presented counter-claims against 
our Government for its failure to fulfill certain stipulations of the treat- 
jes of alliance and of amity and commerce concluded between the two 
countries when France drew her sword in our favor and contributed 
most effectually toward securing our independence. 

‘Those treaty stipulations on our part bound us to guaranty the in- 
tegrity of the possessions of France in America in the event of war be- 
tween her and Great Britain. This guaranty involved very important 
and serious consequences, and, in the language of our Secretary of State 
at that time— 

Exposed usto the risk and expense of war or to disputes and questions con- 
cerning our national faith. 

We also undertook to protect and defend by our ships of war or con- 
voy any or all vessels belonging to French subjects, under certain cir- 
cumstances— 


Against all attacks, force, and violence in the same manner as they ought to 
protect and defend the vessels of the citizens of the United States. 


We stipulated to open our ports to French ships of war and privateers 
with their prizes, and to close them against those of any power at war 
with France. And we agreed to allow French privateers— 


To fit their ships, to sell what they had taken, or in any other manner what- 
goever to exchange their ships, merchandise. or any other lading. 


But privateers of a nation at war with France were not allowed to 


victual in our ports, and it was finally provided that French consuls 
should have jurisdiction on board French vessels in our ports in civil 
matters. A war broke out between France and Great Britain and the 
time had arrived when the terms of this treaty became operative. Did 
we observe them? No, we failed wholly todo so. Not one of these 
stipulations was observed by us. We issued in 1793 a proclamation of 
neutrality, which Chief-Justice Marshall declared was— 

Intended to prevent the French ministry from demanding the performance of 
the guaranty contained in the treaty of alliance. 

That was followed by Jay’s treaty with England, which wasin many 
respects inconsistent with our treaty obligations with France and made 
it impossible to observe them. This last act of our Government was 
denounced by France as unfriendly, ungrateful, and in violation of our 
pledged faith. And she proceeded to resent it by continuing more 
vigorously and offensively her assaults upon our commerce. 

lt can not be fairly denied that France had a degree of justification 
for this hostile attitude. We had receded trom guaranties which were 
in terms continuing and perpetual, and which Thomas Jefferson and 
James Monroe declared we could be rightfully called upon to execute, 
and we deliberately piaced ourselves, by a treaty with her enemy, in 
a position where we could not lift a finger in the defense of our recent 
ally, to whom we had bound ourselves by the most sacred obligations. 

At the most critical period of the Revolutionary struggle, aiter the 
dreadiul winter at Valley Forge, when even Washington despaired of 
success, France came to our aid. She sent fleets and armies in support 
of our cause, and she gave us her powerful and indeed indispensable as- 
sistance until the close of the war. In addition to the large naval and 
military forces she sent across the ocean to our assistance, she expended 
$220,000, 000 in the cause of American independence, This enormous 
expenditure taxed her financial resources beyond the capacity of an al- 
ready impoverished treasury. The king was compelled to summon the 
states general in order to provide means to supply this deticit. The 
student of history knows that the assembling o? this body was the 
opening of the French revolution. That tragic and tremendous epi- 
sode in modern history was precipitated by the necessities of France, 
resulting from her efforts in our behalf, and much ofits defiant strength, 
which shook Europe and unseated dynasties from the Mediterranean 
to the Baltic seas and from the Atlantic Ocean to the western boun- 
daries of Russia, was derived from the inspiring influence of our own 
successful struggle in which she had so nobly participated. 

And still, if I understood the gentleman from Georgia, he took the 
ground which has been taken by others, that the occurrence of the 
French revolution obliterated the claims of France against our Gov- 
ernment. Neither equity, common sense, or international law can sus- 
tain for a moment such a proposition. 

‘These claims were not owed to a dynasty or any particular form of 
government for the time being. They were owed to the French nation, 
which, despite all internal changes, then lived as it had existed from 
the days of Pepin and Clovis, and still survives through many vicissi- 
tudes to maintain the standard of republican ideas in the presence ot 
monarchical Europe. The gentleman referred in terms of contempt and 
indignation to the execution of the French king. Now, I do not wish 
to defend the excesses of the French revolution, but for that particu- 
lar fact there is a parallel in English history to which we are accus- 
tomed to refer in terms of commendation. 

‘The execution of Charles I is regarded as one of the triumphs of 
Enytish liberty, and we have been taught to believe that the same blow 
which beheaded him destroyed the jus divinum of kings, and that the 
stately and immortal form of constitutional freedom rose from his gory 
scaffold. And the English sovereign was by far the nobler character, 
and his many splendid qualities secured the enthusiastic devotion o! a 
large portion of his subjects and caused his memory to be cheri-hed 
with affectionate loyalty by more than one generation of Englishmen. 
But the Nemesis of nations is justly blind to individual merits when 
exacting retribution for long-continued crimes against humanity. 

The king or kaiser must stand or fall with the system he represents. 
It is but a step from the throne to the scaffold when tyranny is con- 
fronted with the outraged majesty of the people and human nature 
demands an example and a sacrifice. The wrongs and injuries suffered 
by the English people under the Stuarts were us nothing to those en- 
dured for generations by France under the despotic, corrupt, and in- 
famous rule of the Bourbons. Corrupt and dissolute kings and nobles 
debauched the morals, destroyed the substance, and annihilated the 
rights of the people, and when starvation was added to all other hor- 
rors they rose in their frenzy against their oppressors and the French 
revolution ran its awful course. 

Sir, when we consider the causes of that great struggle we will not 
lay the responsibility for its oftenses on the ignorant and famished pop- 
ulation of Paris, but upon those long. continued and accumulated 
wrongs and infamies which finally produced unbridled revolt. 

But, sir, internal changes of government, however radical, can not ex- 
tinguish the just rights and claims of a nation against other govern- 
ments. Forms of government are often transitory. Nations are per- 
manent. It is the inherent right of a people, which we have solemnly 
recognized in the Declaration of Independence, to alter or abolish at 
their pleasure any particular form of government, and with the ex- 
ercises of that right foreign nations have no concern when it does not 
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directly menace their own interest. We would not forego claims against 
France or any other country on account of a change, however radical, in 
its government. And no valid reason can be given why the rule should 
not be reciprocal. 

The chief objection urged against the payment of these claims is the 
alleged existence of war between the two countries. This objection 
has been fully met over and over again, and I shall only state a few 
facts and considerations which show that while the relations between 
the two countries were disturbed, and hostile acts were committed by 
each, no general war existed during that period. No declaration of war 
was made by either country; and as Congress alone the con- 
stitutional function of declaring war and failed to do so, this fact alone 
furnishes conclusive evidence that war did not exist. During all the 
time covered by these hostile proceedings negotiations were being car- 
ried on between the two countries with a view of settling their differ- 
ences, and no representative of our Government, whether President, 
Secretary of State, agent, or commissioner, ever claimed that the two 
Governments were at war at that time. The diplomatic position of 
the French Government and its action were based upon the assumption 
of peace between the two countries. 

It would be strange, indeed, if war had existed that parties involved 
were not aw re of the existence of such a grave fact. Various acts of 
Congress recognized the existence of hostililities on the part of France 
and provided for retaliatory measures, but we were careful not to de- 
clare or in any manner admit the presence of war. The act of May 
23, 1793, authorized the seizure of any armed vessel which had— 


Committed depredations on the commerce of the United States and captured 
vessels and property of citizens thereof on or near the coast. 


I quote from Mr. Sumner's report to show the attitude of Congress 
on this question: 


Another act, bearing date the same day, authorizes a provisional army, in 
the event of a declaration of war, or of actual invasion of their territory by a 
foreign power, or of imminent danger of such invasion discovered before the 
next session of Congress." The act of June 13, 1798, to continue in force only 
till the next session, and renewed July 16, 1799, for a limited term, suspended 
commercial relations between the two countries, under penalties of forfeiture; 
but such acts, however menacing, are absolutely inconsistent with an existing 
state of war, which of itself, without any additional act, suspends commercial 
relations between the beiligerent parties. The act of June 25, 1798, authorizes 
our merchant vessels “to subdue and capture any French armed vessel from 
which an assault or other hostility shall be first made.“ The act of July 6, 1798, 
respecting alien enemies, begins with the words of limitation, Whenever 
there sball be a declared war between the United States and any foreign na- 
tion.” The act July 7, 1798, declares the treaties as no longer “legally obliga- 
tory;” but if war existed, such an act would have been superfluous. The act 
of July 16,1798, authorizes augmentation of the Army for and during the con- 
tinuance of the existing differences between the United States and the French 
Republic.” The act of March 2, 1799, also authorizes augmentation of the Army 
in case war shall break out.“ Another act, passed the next day, provides that 
certain troops already authorized shall not be raised. unless war shall break 
out between the United States and some European prince, people, or state.“ 
And as late as February 10, 1800, while the negotiations were 5 an- 
other act was passed providing that further enlistments should be suspended, 
“unless in the recess of Congress and during the continuance of the existing 
differences between the United States and the French Republic war shall break 
out between the United States and the French Republic.” All these cumulative 
measures refer to war, not as actually existing, but only ag a possible future 
contingency. Meanwhile there were “existing differences” only, And finally, 
on the [4th of May, 1800. four months before the signature of the convention, aud 
when the plenipotentiaries on each side were at a dead- lock. ns has been already 
amply shown, another act was passed authorizing the abandonment of the mil- 
itary preparations set on foot in contemplation of the contingency of war. Such 
is a synopsis of the testimony from Congressional legislation on this point. 

I quote further from the same report to prove that the position of the 
executive branch of our Government harmonized with that of Congress, 
and the position of the French Government also negatived the idea of 
war: 

The declarations of the Executive are as explicit as the declarations of Con- 
gress. In the instructions to our plenipotentiaries at Paris, under date of Octo- 
tober 22, 1799, the Secretary of State, after reciting the spoliations of France, says: 
“ This conduct of the French Republic would well have justified an immediate 
declaration of war on the part of the United States; but desirous of maintain- 
ing peace, and still willing to leave open the door of reconciliation with France, 
the United States contented themselves with pre tions for defense and meas- 
ures calculated to protect their commerce. French Spoliations, 1826, page 
561.) These plenipotentiaries declared to the French plenipotentiaries, under 
date of April 16, 1800, that “ the act of Congress, far from contemplating n co-op- 
eration with the enemies of the Republic, did not even authorize reprisals upon 
merchantmen, but were restricted solely to giving safety to our own, till a mo- 
ment should arrive when their sufferings could be heard and redressed.” (Ibid. 
pase 583.) Again, in the instructions to our minister in England, under date ot 

ptember 20, 1800, the Secretary of State, who was none other than John Mar- 
shall, says: The aggressions of one and sometimes another belligerent power 
have forced us to contemplate and to prepare for war as a probable event.” 
(1bid,, page 452.) Notas an actual eventalready arrived, but only as a probable 
event, In the face of such declarations, who can say that war existed ? 

On the part of France the declarations are equaily explicit, It is true that on 
the 12th September, 1800, in conversation, the French pienipotentiaries letdro 
fitful words to the effect that if the question could be determined by an indif- 
ferent nation such a tribunal would say that the present state of things was war 
on the side of America, and that no indemnities could be claimed.” (J., page 
633.) But the context shows that at that moment, in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of these indemnities. the plenipotentiaries were driven to every possible 
8 and the whole suggestion is contrary to all the admissions of the 
French Government, both in the executive and legislative branches. Indeed, 
these very plenipotentiarics of France, in a fo: communication to the Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries, under date of August 20, 1800, declared that the state of 
misunderstanding which had existed for some time between France and the 
United States, by the acts of some agents rather than the will of the respective 
Governments, has not been a state of war, at least on the side of France.” 
{lbid., page 616.) We have already seen that it was not on the side of the United 
States. These same 88 under date of December 12, 1801, con- 
tented themselves with characterizing the relations of the two powers at this 
period as almost hostile, (Jbid., page 559). Already at an earlier day, Talley- 


rand, as minister of foreign relations, had written, under date of August 28, 1798: 
“France has a double motive, asa nation and as a republic, not to expose to any 
hazard the present existence of tiie United States. Therefore it never thought 
of making war against them; and every contrary vert hg gr isan insult to 
common sense.“ (Ibid., page 649.) When the convention, in its final form, was 
laid before the legislative assembly of France, one of the French plenipotenti- 


aries charged with its vindication announced in a speech, November 26, 1801 


that “it had terminated the misunderstanding between France and America,’ 
which, he said, had become such “that the reconciliation should be hastened if 
it was desired that it should not become very difficult.” A report was also made 

o the Legislative Assembly by M. Adet, formerly French minister to the United 
States, in which it is declared: There has not been any declaration of war. 
Commissions granted by the President to attack the armed vessels of France 
are not to be regarded as a declaration of war. The will of the President does 
not suffice to put America in a state of war. It 8 a positive declaration 
of Congress to this effect. None has ever exi code Diplomatique, par 
Portiez, tome 1, pages 39-57. 


It is not denied that hostilities on the part of France and the retal- 
iatory acts committed by our Government might constitute an imper- 
fect and limited condition of war, to which belligerent rules would 
apply so far as the facts would come within their scope. This would 

the case with armed vessels, and armed vessels only. Where no 
general war existed, calling into operation that great body of neutral 
and belligerent rights and obligations, private vessels engaged in peace- 
ful commerce would be exempt from the rulesof war. If war existed, 
it would extinguish the claims on cither side, and the repeated and 
long-continued negotiations relating to them would have been un- 
necessary and absurd. The conclusion is inevitable that war between 
our country and France was not present at any period of the contro- 
versy, and therefore these claims were valid against the latter country. 

In closing I wish to advert to the argument of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that our Government should only be liable 
for the value of the claims at that time in European markets, which, 
he asserted, was merely nominal. I disagree wholly with this position. 
The value of the claims to a speculator would be no criterion of their 
value to our Government. The supposed value to a purchaser would 
include the risk of collection, the inability or disinclination of the 
French Government to pay them, and the possible, aud what has proved 
to be the actual, prolonged delay in securing payment. 

When they were used as a set-off by our Government none of these 
considerations would affect their value, and they would be, and un- 
doubtedly were, used to the full extent of their par value in effecting 
a settlement which forever released us from the counter-claims of 
France. Weare therefore responsible, if responsible at all, for the face 
value of these claims. It is certainly to be hoped that Congress will 
at last decide to pay these just but long-deferred claims to the repre- 
sentatives of the men who in the early days of the Republic carried its 
flag fearlessly upon the high seas and relied upon the honor and good 
faith and justice of their Government to protect the property over 
which it floated. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL KERR, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 21, 1888, 

On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of this opportunity to present a few 
objections to these claims that I have not heard presented. First of 
these is their very great age. The wrongs which it is sought to remedy 
occurred nearly a century ago. They ought to be barred by the statute 
of limitation. Whena claim comes over from another generation there 
should be strong presumptions of its invalidity. And we have some 
others presented by Maryland and Virginia amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It is true these claims have been presented be- 
fore. They have even some of them passed Congress and been vetoed 
by former Presidents; but we have not heard that they received any - 
approval by the men who controlled the Government for the first thirty 
years after they occurred. There were times then when the Treasury 
was overflowing and when the surplus was distributed to the States; 
but these claims were not then deemed valid claims against the Goy- 
ernment by the men in control of affairs, and who should be presumed 
to know more about them than we can possibly learn at this late day. 

Originally these were claims against France. ‘They were not claims 
that France ever admitted. To be just, France was engaged in a life- 
and death-struggle with Great Britain, and both nations resorted to 
measures that can not be justified by the rules of war. The men 
who navigated the seas did so at their peril. The rewards of success- 
ful ventures were very great and were inducements for daring. Na- 
poleon, by the Berlin and Milan decrees, was endeavoring to prevent 
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the rest of the world from obeying an arbitrary order of Great Britain 
that sought to compel the whole world to give her their trade. The 
measures of France were defensive measures. They could be justified 
as measures of defense and on no other grounds. In seeking to evade 
these measures certain men were captured by the French and losses 
sustained, France never admitted that she was in the wrong in sus- 
taining her decrees or in preventing their evasion. The measures of 
France were either justifiable or they were in fact acts of war. And 
that proposition has never been settled; but whichever they were there 
was in neither case a foundation for a claim for damages. 

France claimed to be the owner of land in America, and we paid 
them for that land, as I understand, $14,000,000 in cash and relin- 
quished all claims that we might have against her. France had been 
practically driven from the seas, and whatever claims she might have 
had to territory on this continent she was no longer able to maintain, 
and was glad to get $14,000,000 for territory that but for this would 
surely have fallen into the hands of her ancient enemy. That the 
nominal amount of the claims for damages was placed at $3,000,000 is 
a matter of no consequence as fixing any liability on this Government. 
The fact that France also relinquished her claim for damages for vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1778 is entitled to very little consideration. 
General Washington did not regard the treaty of 1778 as imposing an 
eternal obligation to fight everybody for the sake of France and com- 

ing us to ty the possession of the American territory of 
This obligation of amity imposed on the United States by 
that treaty could not be regarded as a foundation for a money demand 
any more than any other pledgeof friendship, which is always regarded 
rather as a confession of friendly sentiments than as the foundation of 
afinancial obligation. ‘These declarations are valuable. They are be- 
yond computation, and they have been redeemed in the friendly feel- 
ings that have always existed between France and the United States. 
They were redeemed in the purchase at a critical moment of territory 
that France would inevitably lose, and which would at the same time 
subject us to an environment little short of destruction. But, as I said 
before, the great statesmen of our early day saw the futility and impos- 
sibility of a perpetualalliance with France, offensive and defensive; and 
if such an obligation could have been of any force, by the rules of in- 
ternational law France had abandoned the claim, first, by the act of the 
Legislative Assembly of 1789, which virtually declared the independ- 
ence of all her colonies, 

It may be said that this act was the act of visionaries, and that it 
was repudiated by the act of the more practical Napoleon. But the 
abandonment was a release of the obligation of the United States, what- 
ever that obligation was, for we could not be expected to maintain for 
her a right that she had herself abandoned, and no law of nations would 
compel us to assert for her a right to possessions which she had first 

roclaimed free, and only asserted her right after she had been swept 

m the seas and was powerless to enforce her claims. And yet these 
fanciful obligations are now asserted as the just foundation fora claim 
against this Government that was ignored by all the early statesmen, 
and after the lapse of nearly a century. The argument in favor of these 
claims is in no way strengthened by the fact that we have a surplus in 
the Treasury. Isend to the Clerk's desk to have read a statement from 
the Star of yesterday, from which it will appear that we are in no con- 
dition to make any extravagant appropriations. It is as follows: 

THE SURPLUS FOR iSS9—OFFICIAL ESTIMATES REDUCE IT TO POSSIELY BELOW 
FIFTEEN MILLIONS. 


The following statement has been prepared at the Treasury Department in 
regard to appropriations for the fiscal year ae a 30, 1889, made at the 


As As 
Bills. | by House. by Senate. 
Bills finally | g202, 733, 190 | $222, 733,190 
The sundry civil . dee 233.382. 406 | 506, 999 
Army appropriation bill... 24, 639, 300 31,531, 800 
Navy appropriation bill.... | 20,003, 024 20, 193, 292 
Fortifications (pending in Senate). J 3,725, 000 3,725,000 
Fortifications ding in House)... 3,539, 434 3, 539, 434 
972, 405 | 


Estimated revenue, including $57,563,734 for postal revenue, 840.563. 784: esti- 


mated $26,950,530 based on Heuse appropriations, and $14,693,219 on 


Senate appropriations, 

From this it ap that we will, even in case there is no change in 
the prosperity of the country, have only a surplus of $14,000,000, even 
if no additional bills are passed, and nọ further relief given, although 
justly demanded, to our soldiers. We will be under the obligation of 
asking a recall of the Mills bill from the Senate if there is much more 
of this kind of legislation. For we have a debt of over $200,000,000 
which will mature in 1891 with no provision for its payment, unless 
we resort to the new method of depletion and destruction of the sink- 
ing fund, as is recommended by members at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. 


Chinese Immigration, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM W. MORROW, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 18, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the com« 
ing of Chinese laborers to the United States— 


Mr. MORROW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that it will not be necessary, in connec- 
tion with the bill naw before the House, to enter into a discussion of 
the evils of Chinese immigration. It is only pertinent at this time to 
explain why new legislation is demanded for the protection of the peo- 
ple of this country against those evils. 

The policy that the laboring classes of China should not be permitted 
to invade this country and destroy American labor was declared and 
adopted by this Government when it negotiated the treaty with China 
dated November 17, 1880. The difficulty has been in placing in effect- 
ive operation the necessary and proper legal machinery to carry that 
policy into execution. It is not the principle of exclusion, but the ur- 
gent necessity of providing a suitable method of exclusion that brings 
us to the consideration of this particular measure. I shall not there- 
fore detain the House with a restatement of the reasons for closing our 
gates against this undesirable immigration, but content myself, forthe 
present at least, with an explanation, which I will make as brief as 
possible, showing how, notwithstanding the treaty, our efforts have 
seriously failed in that direction. 

The first treaty negotiated with China by the United States is known 
as the Cushing treaty, dated July 3, 1844. This treaty opened five 
Chinese ports to the commerce of the United States, as they had been 
by a previous treaty opened to the English. These ports were Kwang 
Chow (Canton), Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. The second 
treaty is known as the Reed treaty, dated June 18, 1858, which opened 
two additional ports to our commerce, namely, Swatau and Tai-Wan, 
in Formosa. 

The third treaty was the Burlingame treaty, dated July 28, 1868, ot 
which the ratifications were exchanged at Peking November 23, 1869. 
The fifth and sixth sections of this treaty related to the right of the 
citizens of the one country to voluntarily migrate to the other country 
for the purposes of curiosity, trade, or permanent residence. The two 
sections are as follows: 

ARTICLE V. 


The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize 
the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, 
and also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from the one country to the other for purposes 
of curiosity, of trade, or as ent residents, The high contracting parties 
therefore join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary em tion 
for these purposes. They consequently agree to pass laws making it a penal 
offense for a citizen of the United States or Chinese subjects to take Chinese sub- 
jects either to the United States or to any other foreign country, or for a Chinese 
subject or citizen of the United States to take citizens of the United States to 
China or to any other foreign country, without their free and voluntary consent, 


respectively. 
ARTICLE VL 


Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, or exemptions, in respect to travel or residence, 
as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation; 
and, recip „Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States 
shall bey ped thesame privileges. mmunities, and exemptions, in respect to travel 
or residence, as may there enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation. But nothing herein contained shall be held to confer natu- 
ralization upon citizens of the United States in China, nor upon the subjects of 
China in the United States, 

These two sections of the Burlingame treaty have been made the 
subject of much unfriendly criticism as being the cause of Chinese im- 
migration to the United States. The criticism is not justified by the 
actual fact. The total Chinese immigration into the port of San Fran- 
cisco from 1850 to December 31, 1887, was 345,977. Of this number 
141,800, or nearly one-half of the whole number, came before the rat- 
ification of the Burlingame treaty. Immigration had commenced un- 
der former treaties and was then going on without any legal restraint. 
There was no occasion at that time for any provision being made for 
the admission of voluntary Chinese immigration, but the point was on 
the part of our Government to provide against involuntary immigra- 
tion and put a stop to the importation of contract or servile labor. 

It was against what was then known as coolie labor that the Bur- 
lingame treaty directed its prohibition; and to secure the aid of the 
Chinese Government in preventing such objectionable immigration the 
declaration was made concerning voluntary immigration. The decla- 
ration was unfortunate in tying the hands of our Government so that 
it could not freely legislate against an invasion coming under the guise 
of a voluntary immigration, but the treaty did not provide or even en- 
courage such immigration. There wes on the contrary a significant 
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Provision against naturalization, which indicated that tnere was to be 
a line drawn somewhere between the people of China and the people of 
the United States. In view of recent discussion it will be well to re- 
member that the concluding sentence in Article VI, of the Burlingame 
treaty provided as follows: 

But nothing herein contained shall be held to confer naturalization upon citi- 
nosos the United States in China, nor upon the subjects of China in the United 

The next treaty was dated November 17, 1880. Articles I and II of 
this treaty provided as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States, the coming 
of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or 
threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order 
of the said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Govern- 
ment of China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, 
limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. 
The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chi- 
nese who may go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being in- 
cluded in the limitations. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will 
be ofsuch a character only as is hecessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, 
or suspension of immigration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal 
maltreatment or abuse. 

ARTICLE II. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, stu- 
dents, merchants, or from curiosity,together with their body and household 
servants, and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be al- 
lowed to go and come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded 
all the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded tothe 
citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 

Mr. HOOKER. Are you reading from the law? 

Mr. MORROW. No; I am reading from the treaty of 1880. Now, 
it was clearly the duty of Congress in the proper execution of the pro- 
visions of this treaty to have immediately provided for the enforcement 
of its stipulations by proper and adequate legislation. The treaty was 
sent to the Senateat the third session of the Forty-sixth Congress. The 
Congress was Democratic in both branches. The Forty-sixth Congress 
adjourned without any action being taken on the treaty and without 
any provision being made for its execution. The Forty-seventh Con- 
gress convened December 5, 1881. In this Congress the House was 
1 and the Senate evenly divided, with Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, holding the balance of power. Legislation was almost im- 
mediately proposed and considered, and the result was the passage of the 
restriction act of May 6, 1882. That act suspended Chinese immigra- 
tion for the period of ten years and went into effect August 5, 1882. 
The first and second sections provided as follows: 

That from and after the expiration of ninety days next after the passage of 
this act, and until the expiration of ten years next after the pase of this act, 
the coming of Chinese rers to the United States be, and the same is hereby, 
suspen ; and during such suspension it shall not be lawful for any Chinese 
laborer to come, or having so come after the expiration of said ninety days, to 
remain within the United States. 8 

Sec, 2. That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within the 
United States on such vessel, ahd land or permit to be landed, any Chinese la- 
borer, from any foreign port or place, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 for 
each and every such Chinese laborer so brought, and may also be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding one year. 

The bill contained fifteen sections. The remaining sections which I 
do not quote contained provisions in detail for the identification of 
those who being in the United States should depart therefrom with 

- the intention of returning. The identification was to be by means of 
a certificate to be issued by the collector of customs at the port of de- 
parture. 

The act at first gave promise of~being effective. From August 5, 
1882, to December 31, 1882, only 39 Chinamen presented such evidence 
at the port of San Francisco as entitled them to land and come into the 
United States. Thenumber, however, soon began to increase, and dur- 
ing the year 1883 there were landed at the port of San Francisco 3,014. 
Many of these arrivals presented return certificates which had been is- 
sued by the collector of the port, and which, of course, entitled them 
to return. But there was another class who had no return certificates, 
but who claimed the right to return on the ground that they were in the 
country at the date of the treaty, and had departed before the passage 
of the act of Congress providing for the return certificates. The right 
to return was claimed under the following provision of Article II of the 
treaty: 

And Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to 
go and come of their own free will and accord. 

The collector of the port refused to allow such persons to land be- 
canse they did not produce the return certificates provided by the act 
of Congress. TheChinamen thereupon sued out writsof habeas usin 
tue United States court, and producing evidence that they were in the 
country at the date of the treaty they were landed by the court. It 
was evident that the permission to land and come into the United 
States being conceded to this unidentified class, the door was Jeft open 
to further immigration by means of false personation. Almost any 
Chinaman could prove, certainly by his own testimony, that he was 
somewhere in the United States on the 17th day of November, 1881, 
and the claim was of that character that it could not always be satis- 
factorily disproved. 

The Government was really unable to maintain a negative and could 
do nothing but cross-examine the petitioner as to the particulars of 


hisformer residence and his knowledge ofthe country. The only other 
checks on fraudulent impersonation were the books of the steam-ship 
companies showing the number of departures on each vessels, and the 
books of the Six Companies, copies of which were obtained by the court 
atan early date, showing some particulars concerning each person who 
had departed from the country. But this evidence was not sufficient 
to prevent many Chinamen who had never been in the country from 
proving prior residence. The number of those who had left the port 
of San Francisco after November 17, 1880, and prior to August 5, 1882, 
was 12,816. Under the decision of the court these were all entitled to 
return, and by the method of personation which I hawe just described 
this privileged class could be multiplied indefinitely. 

During the year 1884 the arrivals numbered 6,602. This rapid in- 
crease being brought to the attention of Congress, it was determined to 
amend the act of 1882 so as to prohibit the landing of any Chinese la- 
borers in the United States who could not produce return certificates. 
The law was amended for this purpose, but not in a way to reach the 
eyil. It was, for instance, provided in the act of 1882 that the return 
certificate issued to the departing Chinaman should 

Entitle the Chinese laborer to whom the same is issued to return to and re- 
enter the United States upon producing and delivering the same to the collector 
of customs of the district at which such Chinese laborer shall seek to re-enter. 

The act of 1834 amended this paragraph by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing provision: 

And said certificate shall be the only evidence permissible to establish his 
right of re-entry. 

The purpose of Congress in this amerdment was doubtless to provide 
that no Chinese laborer should be permitted to land or come into the 
United States unless he could produce the certificate required by the 
act of 1882. An amendment expressing this purpose would have 
eut off the claim of prior residence where a certificate could not be pro- 
duced. In the case of Chew Heong, on habeas corpus in the United 
States circuit court at San Francisco, Mr. Justice Field held that the 
amendment had that effect. He decided that— 


A Chinese laborer who resided in the United States on November 17, 1880, and 
who departed therefrom before the restriction act of 1882 went into operation, 
can not re-enter the United States since the amendatory act of 1884 wentinto 
operation without producing the certificate provided for insuch act. Parol evi- 
dence of his former residence is inadmissable, 


Judge Sawyer, the circnitjudge, with whom concurred Judges Hoffman 
and Sabin, district judges, dissented, holding the contrary view. The 
opinion of Judge Sawyer is lengthy and discusses the questionsinvolved 
very fully. The case was taken to the Supreme Court on a certificate 
of division of opinion, and the judgment of Mr. Justice Field, sitting as 
circuit justice, was reversed (Chew Heongrs. United States, 112 United 
States Reports, 536.) The Supreme Court held that— 

The fourth section of the act of Congress approved May 6, 1882, as amended by 
the act of July 5, 1884, prescri the certi e which shall be produced by a 
Chinese laborer as the only evidence ——, to establish his right of re- 
entry into the United States, is not applicable to Chinese laborers who, residing 
in this country at the date of the treaty of November 17, 1880, departed by sea be- 
fore May 6, 1852, and remained out of the United States until after July 5, 1884. 

This decision destroyed the value of the amendment, and the claim 
of prior residence continued to be an available method for Chinese la- 
borers to gain admission into the United States. The return certifi- 
cate was the only evidence permissible on the part of the person pro- 
ducing it, but for those who could not produce such evidence by reason 
of departure from the country before the act of 1882 went into effect, 
other com t testimony was admissible. The act of July 5, 1884, 
failed to do that which was expected, namely, to provide that the claim 
of prior residence should not be available to Chinese laborers without 
return certificates. 

We now come to the year 1885, when 9,049 Chinese laborers were 
landed at the port of San Francisco on certificates and on parol proot 
of. prior residence. 

The press of San Francisco denounced the workings of the law in 
the severest terms. The people of the Pacific coast were indignant. 
It was plain to be seen that the Chinese were coming into the country 
in utter defiance of the restriction act. They came into San Francisco 
on false testimony as to prior residence. They came into the country 
across the frontier without any evidence of a right to come. The peo- 
ple became exasperated over this condition of affairs and in some in- 
stances resorted to effective exclusion measures. In Washington Ter- 
ritory, where the invasion could be seen and understood, the people 
rose in self-defense and ordered the invaders out of the country. In 
this year the unfortunate collision occurred at Rock Springs, Wyo., for 
which Congress has voted an indemnity of $147,000. 

The situation was serious and required immediate action. A meet- 
ing was held at the Palace Hotel at San Francisco, to which were in- 
vited the collector of the port, the naval officer and surveyor, the United 
States circuit and district judges, the Senators and Representatives 
from California, and others familiar with the subject of Chinese immi- 
gration. The wholesubject was thoroughly discussed, and it was de- 
termined to prepare certain amendments to the acts of 1882 and 1884 
that would effectively carry out the purpose of Congressand close the doors 
against the Chinese laborers who were coming in on the claim of prior 
residence supported by parol testimony. A bill was accordingly pre- 
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pared which received the approval of all the officials familiar with the 
subject. 

lt provided, among other things, that Chinese laborers who having 
been in the United States, had departed therefrom and remained absent 
from the United States for a period of two years, should be deemed, 
taken, and he!d to have elected to remain permanently out of the 
United States and to have waived and abandoned their right to return 
thereto. This was a very simple provision and would have effectively 
cutoff the claim of prior residence, as the act of 1882 had then been in 
force three years and those who were then making that claim on parol 
testimony had of course been absent for a longer period than three 
years. The claim asserted was that they had left before the act of 1482, 
and were therefore not provided with return certificates. This limita- 
tion of two years was in accordance with our treaties with many coun- 
tries respecting naturalization where it is provided that— 

The intent not to return may be held to exist when the person naturalized in 
the one country resides more than two years in the other country. 

There did not seem to be any good reason why the Chinaman should 
not be subject to the same limitation as a German, for instance, respect- 
ing his intent to return to the United States. The bill contained other 
provisions carefully drawn to cure the defects in the acts of 1882 and 
1884. One, for instance, provided that Chinamen with return certifi- 
cates should not come to the United States in any greater number than 
one Chinaman to every 50 tons of the registered tonnage of the vessel. 
I introduced this bill in the House December 21, 1885—the first bill 
day of the Forty-ninth Congress—and it was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The California Representatives appeared before 
that committee, urged the early consideration of the bill, and explained 
its provisions. The same bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
FAIR, of Nevada, March 29, 1886, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, where it was considered and reported favorably, with only 
some few verbal amendments, by the unanimous vote of the commit- 
tee. The bill was reported to the Senate April 29, 1886, and on June 
1, 1886, was debated and the Senate, without a dissenting vote. 

In the course of the debate Senator SHERMAN, who reported the 
bill, said: 

The bill has been carefully examined in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and as far as I know every provision was assented to with entire unanimity. 

Senator MITCHELL, of Oregon, who it is well known is extremely 
radical against Chinese immigration, said: 

This bill is a great improvement, permit me to say, in my judgment, upon 
any bill that has eyer heretofore at any time been reported by any committee 
of either branch of Congress upon this question. : 

The bill came to the House and was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs June 3, 1886. In the meantime the House bill had 
been considered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It was amended 
in some minor particulars and ordered reported favorably, and was so 
reported to the House May 1, 1886. i 

The Senate bill was never reported to the House by the committee, 
and the House bill was never called up for consideration in the House, 
although the Representatives from the Pacific coast repeatedly urged 
such action. It was said that the Secretary of State was negotiating 
a new treaty upon the subject of immigration covering the whole sub- 
ject, and that the passage of the bill would interfere with such negotia- 
tions. 

The year 1886 closed without anything being done for the relief of 
the Paciñe coast. The invasion continued, and the number of Chinese 
laborers landed at the port of San Francisco during the year was 6,714. 
The courts were overrun with Chinese habeas corpus cases and the peo- 
ple became impatient and more than ever exasperated because of the 
failure of Congress to take action in the direction of an effective exclu- 
sion. Six years had passed since the treaty was ratified providing for 
a suspension of immigration and still the immigration continued. 

The second session of the Forty-ninth Congress came, and still*no 
action was taken to amend thelaw. Mr. BELMONT then, as now, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, did, however, on the 8th of 
February, 1887, call up a bill (S. 2225) to indemnify certain subjects 
of the Chinese Empire for losses sustained by the violence of a mob at 
Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, in September, 1835. In 
the course of the debate which occurred on this bill I interrogated Mr. 
BELMONT as to his purpose concerning legislation in regard to Chinese 
immigration, and he replied, as follows: 

Mr. Morrow. Will the gentleman allow me to ask whether after this bill has 
been disposed of it is proposed to bring forward the bill that also came from the 
Senate providing amendments to the act restricting Chinese immigration. 

Mr. BELMONT, It is not. The gentleman, of course, will desire to know the 

Mr. Morrow. Ido; and I think the House and the country would like to 
know why you do not propose to place an effective restraint upon the immi- 

tion now coming into country, contrary to the stipulations contained in 

e existing 2 A 2 r 

Mr. BELMONT. The members of the committee, when this matter was before 
the House last session, declared in almost svay oaaao their opinion that the 
immigration of Chinese coolies should be pro ited; and I believe that is their 
opinion to-day. I do not know how far it would be pro to declare to the 
House what negotiations there may be pending on this fe anes but there have 


tions made to Congress which for a time were secret, but from 
has now been removed, and to those I can refer as in- 


been comm 
which the seal of 


to 


dicating the disposition of the Chinese Government; and I can say that nothing 
has changed in regard minister 


to the statements there made by our late 


China, Mr. Young. I refer to pages 43, 64.and 65 of Executive Document (eon- 
fidential), Forty-ninth Congress, first session. We are assu in this corre- 
spondence that the Chinese Government does not desire to embarrass the rela- 
tions with this country by a continuance of the immigration, and that there is a 
disposition to modify the treaty to bring about results much more effective 

c n possibly be accomplished by legislation. Having that in view, the com- 
mittee do not intend to bring up this matter to-day. 7 

Mr, Loxe. That has nothing to do with the present bill. 

Mr. BELMONT. That has nothing to do with the present bill, excepting itmight 
be said that if Congress should do this act of justice and meet the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in this matter in the same spirit in which they have met us it would 
undoubtedly be much more easy to accomplish what is desired by negutiations, 
although of course there is no desire to make this a condition-precedent. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Morrow] will see at once that should we press 
the measure in which he is interested it would retard rather than fhasten the 
very purpose of the legislation which he advocates. 

Mr, Morrow. I do not so understand. 

Mr. BELMONT. I think perhaps the House would desire to hear what this com- 
munication is. To save time I will read from it a few lines, Our minister in 
1884 said, among other things: 

“In my dispatches Nos. 376 and 382, dated respectively March 7 and March 14, 
1884, 1 had the honor to point out the difficulties attending the presentation of 
any grievance to the yamén arising out of the workings of the act governing 
the emigration of Chinese laborers to the United States. So far as our informa- 
tion went, there was no evidence to show that the Chinese anthorities had con- 
nived at any evasion of that treaty. I said, also, that such acts would naturally 
take place in Hong-Kong or Macao. 

“It was also my duty to show that the policy of the Imperial Government, so 
far as the emigration of their people was concerned, was a policy of indiffer- 
ence, if not of direct opposition. This was shown, as I explained in my dis- 
patch No. 392, dated March 24, 1884. The Chinese authorities at Canton had 
gone so far in their restrictions upon emigration as to compel the bankruptcy 
of one of the most prominent houses in China.“ 

Mr. Morrow. I would like toask the gentleman what the House is to infer 
from what he has said respecting an agreement between this Government and 
China in regard to immigration. 

Mr. BELuoxr. I would be very careful not to overstep what I consider a proper 
statement. I can not assure the gentleman that negotiations have been com- 
pae but he must himself know from observation and from the interest ho 

taken in the question that there is every reason to suppose that negotiations 
are pending and will be successful, 

Mr. Morrow. This has been the promise for years; it has been so ever since 
this question has been under discussion. 

Mr. BELMONT, I think, Mr. Chairman, the House will appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. He intimatesthat there have been assurancesand negotiations 
for some time past without performance. But undoubtedly one of the main 
difficulties in the way of a modification of the treaty has been the constant leg- 
islation, ineffective legislation. upon the subject, and the attempts at legislation 
in violation of the treaty, which must always receive the veto of the President, 
and which have for their principal result the embarrassment of the treaty-mak- 
ing power. 

Mr. Morrow. The difficulty. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. Be_mont. I do not think I can yield any further. 
mainder of my time. 


The bill providing for the payment of $147,000 to the Chinese as an 
indemnity for the Rock Springs outrage passed the House and became 
alaw, but no action was taken upon the bills amending the restriction 
acts, the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs refusing to act 
for the reasons stated by Mr. BELMONT; and the Forty-ninth Congress 
expired on the 4th of March, 1887, without anything being done in 
that direction. $ 

The Fiftieth Congress convened December 5, 1887. Bills were again 
introduced in the House and Senate providing for the repeal of all 
treaties with China relating to immigration and absolutely prohibit- 
ing any further Chinese immigration. The situation had become more 
serious than ever in San Francisco. The number of Chinese laborers 
landed at that port during the year 1887 reached 11,572, or nearly 3,- 
000 more than the average arrivals before the treaty of 1880. 

The attention of the Administration was called to the unfortunate 
state of affairs prevailing on the Pacific coast respecting the failure oi 
the law in preventing Chinese immigration. It was again said that a 
new treaty was being negotiated that would prove satisfactory to our 
people. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs was not disposed to 
move in face of such a declaration. Accordingly on the 27th of Febru- 
ary I introduced the following resolution in this House, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. Morrow submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“ Résolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to communicate 
to this House, ifin his opinion not incompatible with the public interests, what, 
ifany,steps have been taken in the direction of treaty stipulations or otherwise 
to pr: vent the continued immigration of Chinese laborers into the United States, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the treaty of November 17, 1880, between the 
United States and the Empire of China, and the laws of the United States passed 
in pursuance thereof suspending such immigration.” 

The resolution was ordered reported favorably by the committee, and 
was so reported, and the House March 1, 1888. 

The same day the Senate adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That in view of the difficulties and 
embarrassments that have attended the regulation of the immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers to the United States under the limitations of our treaties with 
China, the President of the United States be requested to negotiate a treaty with 
the Em rof China containing a provision that no Chinese laborer shall en- 
ter the United States. 

The President responded to these resolutions by transmitting to the 
Senate, March 16, 1888, the treaty under which the bill now under con- 
sideration was framed. It is as follows: 

Whereas on the 17th day of November, A. D. 1850, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the United States and China for the purpose of regulating, limiting, or 
suspen the coming of Chinese laborers to, and their residence in, the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Government of China, in view of the antagonism and much dep- 


I will reserve the re» 
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recated and serious disorders to which the presence of Chinese laborers has 
given rise in certain parts of the United States, desires to prohibit the emigra- 
tion of such laborers from China to the United States; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States and the Government of China 
desire to co-operate in prohibiting such emigration, and to strengthen in other 
ways the bonds of friendship between the two countries: Now, therefore, the 
President of the United States has appointed Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of 
State of the United States, as his N and His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of China bas appointed Chang Yen Hoon, minister of the third rank 
of the paper court, civil president of the board of imperial cavalry and envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, as ‘his plenipotentiary; and the 
said plenipotentiaries, having exhibited their respective full powers found to be 
in due and good form, have agreed npon the following articles : 


ARTICLE I. 


The high EP RET parties agree that for a period of twenty years, begin- 
ning with the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this convention, the 
coming, except under the conditions herei er specified, of Chinese labor- 
ers to the United States shall be absolutely prohibited. 


ARTICLE II. 


The preceding article shall not apply to the return to the United States of any 
Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or 

roperty therein of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him and pend- 
ing settiement. Nevertheless, every such Chinese laborer shall, before mering 
the United States, deposit, as a condition of his return, with the collector 
customs of the district from which he departs, a full description in writing of 
his family, or property, or debts, as aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said 
collector with suc! cate of his right to return under this treaty as the laws 
of the United States may now or hereafter prescribe, and not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this treaty; and should the written description aforesaid be 
proved to be false, the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence 
after return, shall in each case be forfeited, And such right of return to the 
United States shall be exercised within one year from the e of leaving the 
United States; but such right of return to the United States may be extended 
for an additional period, not to exceed one r, in cases where by reason of 
sickness or other cause of disability beyond his control, such Chinese laborer 
shail be rendered unable sooner to return—which facts shall be fully reported 
to the Chinese consul at the port of departure, and by him certified, to the sat- 
isfaction of the collector of the port at which such Chinese subject shall land in 
the United States. 

ARTICLE III, 


The provisions of this convention shall not affect the right at present enjoyed 
of Chinese subjects, being officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travelers 
for curiosity or pleasure, but not laborers, of coming to the United States and 
residing therein. To entitle such Chinese subjects as are above described to 
admission into the United States they may produce a certificate from their gov- 
ernment or the government where they last resided, viséd by the diplomatic 
2 e representative of the United States in the country or port whence 

ey depart. 

It is also agreed that Chinese laborers shall continue to enjoy the privilege of 
transit across the territory of the United States in the course of their journey toor 
from other countries,subject to such regulations by the Government of the United 
States as may be necessary to prevent said privilege of transit from being abused, 


ARTICLE IV. 


In pursuance of Article III of the immigration treaty between the United 
States and China, signed at Peking on the 17th day of November, 1880, it is 
hereby understood and agreed that Chinese laborers,or Chinese of any other 
class, either permanently or temporarily residing in the United States, shall 
have for the protection of their persons and puinesty all rights that are given 
by the laws of the United States to citizens of the most favored nation, except- 
ing the right to become naturalized citizens. And the Government of the 
United States reaffirms its obligation, as stated in said Article III, to exert all 
its power to secure protection to the persons and property of all Chinese sub- 
jects in the United States. 7 

ARTICLE V. 


Whereas Chinese subjects, being in remote and unsettled regions of the United 
States, have been the victims of injuries in their persons and property at the 
hands of wicked and lawless men, which unexpected events the Chinese Gov- 
ernment regrets, and for which it has claimed an indemnity the legal obligation 
of which the Government of the United States denies; and whereas the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, humanely, considering these injuries and bearing 
in mind the firm and ancient e between the United States and China, 
which the high contracting parties wish to cement, is desirous of alleviating the 
exceptional and deplorable sufferings and losses to which the aforesaid Chinese 
have been subjected; therefore, ie United States, without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor (which as a legal obligation it denies), agrees to pay on 
or before the Ist day of Murch, 1889, the sum of $276,619.75 to the Chinese minis- 
ter nt this capital, who shail accept the same, on behalf of his government, as 
full indemnity for all losses and injuries sustained by Chinese subjects as afore- 
= and shail distribute the said money among the said sufferers and their rela- 
tives. 

ARTICLE VI. 

This convention shall remain in force for a period of twenty years, beginning 
with the date of the exchange of ratifications; and if, six months beforethe ex- 

iration of the said 7 of twenty years, neither government shall formally 

ave given notice of its termination to the other, it shall remain in full force for 
another like period of twenty years. 


The correspondence accompanying this treaty does not confirm the 
statement made in 1886 that a treaty was being negotiated at that 
time on the subject of Chinese immigration, nor is there anything to 
show that any such negotiations were pending as late as February, 
1887, when the debate on the Chinese indemnity bill occurred in the 
House. 

In a letter addressed to the Chinese minister by the Secretary of 
State, dated December 28, 1887—after the commencement of the pres- 
ent Congress—the attention of the Chinese minister is called— 
to certain late disclosures in the course of judicial proceedings at San Fran- 
cisco, in which certain Chinese subjects were arraigned for violation of existing 


laws of the United States relative to the restriction of the immigration of Chi- 


nese laborers, 8 for the enforcement of the existing treaties with China. 
From the published letters of the judges — 


The Secretary goes on to say— 


and the public report of the proceedings in these trials the facts seem to be 
established that a systematic evasion of the restriction upon the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, imposed by laws in pursuance of the treaties, has been 
and continues to be vracticed by Chinese professing to have gone away from the 
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United States and claiming the right to return hither under the provisions of 
the treaty. 
* * * + * $ e 


The systematic violation of the treaty of 1880, and of the restrictive act of the 
United States passed in 1882, was averred by the eminent judge (Hoffman) be- 
fore whom part of the cases were tried, and were also stated by another judge 
(Sawyer) in a published letter to Hon, Mr. Morrow, M. C., dated November 21, 
1887. 


The Secretary then compliments the minister upon the intelligent 
vigilance which he exercises over the affairs of his countrymen, and 
concludes as follows: 

In considering the remedy I have t satisfaction in finding a complete ac- 
cord between the Government youso honorably represent and that of the United 
States in desiring an absolute prohibition of Chinese laborers from coming into 
the United States from China, 

A conventional arrangement to this end has lig Ago proposed and meas- 
urably discussed between us, and a draught of such a treaty placed in your 
hands. Let me therefore invite your excellency, under the powers already held 
by you from your Government, to proceed with meat your earliest convenience 
in framing a just and wise convention in which China and the United States 
shall deal with the subject in a manner consistent with their sense of mutual re- 
spect and duty, and calculated to cement their amicable relations. ~ 

With this view I now hand you inclosed herewith a draught of a projet upon 
the basis of which we can hopefully proceed to an agreement. 

The Chinese minister replies to this communication under date of 
January 30, 1888, and this is what he has to say concerning the nego- 
tiations for a new treaty: 


As to your proposition for a conventional arrangement and the draught of a 
projet incl by you, I beg to recall to your attention the fact that this identi- 
cal projet was sent to me with your note of April II, 1887, and that I had the 
honor to send you on the 16th of August last a memorandum note containing a 
detailed reply to your draught of treaty, with a proposition by me for two ad- 
ditional articles which I regarded as essential to acceptance by my government, 


It thus appears that the negotiations for this new treaty did not, in 
fact, commence until April of last year. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence that there was anything in the direction of negotiations even pro- 
posed during the sessions of the Forty-ninth Congress. The question 
will then naturally arise, why was legislation opposed in that Con- 
gress on the pretense that negotiations were pending ? 

We will now see what was the result of these long-delayed negotia- 
tions. 

The treaty appeared in the newspapers soon after it was sent to the 
Senate. An examination of its provisions disclosed the fact that it did 
not provide against the defects in the former treaty or the acts of Con- 
gress to carry that treaty into effect. 

The first article, it will be observed, provides: 

That for a period of twenty years, beginning with the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this convention, the coming, except under the conditions 
hereinafter s ed, of Chinese laborers to the United States, shall be abso- 
lately prohibited. 

This starts well and sounds strong and comprehensive, as indeed it 
is. It is substantially the first section of the act of 1882, as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act, and until the expiration of ten 
5 next after the passage of this nct, the coming of Chinese laborers to the 

nited States be, and the same is, hereby suspended; and during such suspen- 
sion itsball not be lawful for any Chinese laborer to come, or, having so come, 
to remain within the United States, : 

The difference between the first article of the treaty and the first 
section of the act of 1882 are, first, the term of years provided in the 
treaty is twenty, while in the law the term is ten years; second, 
the treaty provides that the coming of Chinese laborers is ‘‘ absolutely 
prohibited, while in the law the coming of such persons is ‘‘sus- 
pended.” These words, however, have no relation to the defects in 
the former treaty or the act of 1882. 

The difficulty with this first article of the treaty is the difficulty that 
occurred with the first section of the act of 1882, namely, that it is sub- 
ject to the conditions provided in Article II, as the first section of the 
act was subject to the conditions of section 3 of that act. Now, Arti- 
cle II of the treaty provides as follows: 


The 8 article shall not apply to the return to the United States of 
any Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United 8 
or property therein of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him an 
pending settlement. 

The third section of the act of 1882 provided 


That the two foregoing sectionsshall not apply to Chinese laborers who were 
in the United States on the 17th day of November, 1880, or who shall bave come 
rae the same before the expiration of ninety days next after the passage of this 
act. 

The treaty merely adds to the qualification of prior residence the 
requirement that the returning Chinaman shall have one of the follow- 
ing qualitications: 

1. A lawful wife in the United States; or 

2. A child in the United States; or 

3. A parent in the United States; er 

4, Proper therein of the value of $1,000; or 

5. Debts of like amount duc him and pending settlement, 

What the situation required and now requires is that the claim of 
prior residence shall not be admitted on any terms; for once being ad- 
mitted any one of the qualifications provided in the treaty can be as 
easily established as that of prior residence. 

What was before merely evidence of prior residence, to be accepted 
by the court or not, as tending to prove such prior residence, became 
when proven under the new treaty an established right to return. 
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Maniſestly the new treaty was in aid of the Chinaman’s claim of a 
right to return. 4 

After providing in the first article for an absolute prohibition, as has 
been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], the 
treaty proceeds in the next article to make such exceptions as virtually 
destroy the value of thetreaty. Providing foran excepted class whose 
qualifications might be established by parol testimony was simply to 
keep the door open to those Chinese laborers who would come in and 
prove that they had the required qualifications, E 

We had the door closed before except that certain classes were en- 
titled to come by showing that they had been in the country before. 
But this article does not close the door at all. The bill which I intro- 
duced in the last Congress disposed of the claim of prior residence on 
parol testimony by providing a period of limitation for return, which 
could have exclu absolutely all those who could not produce a re- 
turn certificate, and as to those who could produce such certificate 
they were not to be permitted to return in greater numbers than one 

for every 50 tons of the registered tonnage of the vessel. 
This would have been an effective method of exclusion, but this treaty 
as it was originally framed was no better than the present treaty, in 
fact, not as good, for it provided a never-fniling method of proving prior 
residence. 

When this new treaty was published I took the liberty of advising 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs that the treaty did not reach 
the difficulty encountered in California in enforcing the present law, a 
difficulty that had been pointed out by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in more than one decision. As my communication to 
the committee has been made a public document, I may be permitted 
to insert it in the RECORD at this point. It is as follows: 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. . 
Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1888. 

Sin: Assuming that the full text of the new uirgo: boty China has been pub- 
lished, I venture to call your attention to the fact that it is fatally defective in 
not providing in positive terms against the return of a class of Chinese former 
3 who are not now in the United States, but who will certainly continue, 
either in person or by er assert the claim of a right to return, if such a 
claim can be made available under the new treaty as it has been under the 
present treaty. To point out distinctly the propane face of this omission, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the real difficulties encountered in cing 
the provisions of exclusion contained in the treaty of November 17, 1880, and the 
laws of Con; passed in pursuancethereof. The treaty of November 17, 1880, 
wasn ia for the purpose of suspending Chinese immigration. It had no 
other object in view. It was the response of the Government to the tand 
often repeated demand of the Pacific coast that an effective barrier should be 
raised against the imminent peril of an overwhelming Chinese invasion of the 
Pacific coast. But unfortunately the ty was not as comprehensive in its 


execution as it was in 2 
In the second article of this treaty it was eee among other things that— 
“Chinese laborors who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go 
and come of their own free will and accord.” 
If there had been some means for the immediate identification of the Chinese 
laborers then in the United States, or if the proper return certificates of identi- 
fication could 3 been immediately iss: to all those who should thereafter 
rt from 


that Congress passed the act 
and even then the law did not go into operation until ninety days thereafter 


capacity by an er mob hurrying to get in before the gate should be closed 
8 The cisco from Hong-Kong from November 


that did not at once exclude, and for the time being the purpose of the treaty 
caused a lanes. increase in Chinese 


United States during this period wasa rich harvest p com- 
paas, and on the return trips of their vessels they were able to offer cheap 


strictions of treaty, but in the practical working of its pro ns such came 


to be the actual result, 
As before stated, the provides that Chinese laborers who were in the 
United States should be “allowed to go and 


3 Fete cane oan nen soon and 
departed a ugust 5, 1882, with them return cer- 
FT law; but the 12,000 who departed after the 


and prove this claim of prior residence is to defeat the whole of treaty 
stipulations and m on this subject, since it can be monstrated 
that the imm n will be continued un the disguise of the privileged 
class. The fact that we close our doors is proof itive to the exclu China- 
man that there is some advan‘ or benefit to be obtained into the 
ee en ee Se ne and persuaded by who would 
profit his immigration. He is instructed to purchase a return certificate 


or 
R — resident, and with proper drilling he crawls 


meshes of the law as a person. 
The statistics of Chinese the port of San Francisco will 


prove interesting in this connection, From the year 1852 to November 17, 1880 


| tend to the return of Chinese labo: 


(the date of the treaty), the total Chinese immigration into the port of San Fran- 
cisco was 253,035, or an annual average of 8,725 for the twenty-nine years when 
there were no restrictions whatever. It was to stop this immigration that the 
treaty of November 17, 1830, was negotiated, and it was to protect the people of 
the Pacific coast from the evils arising from the continuance of such an immi- 
gration that Congress passed the act of May 5 carrying into effect the 
provisions of the treaty. Now. what has been the result? The following is a 
statement of the arrivals of Chinese at San Francisco since August 5, 1882: 
From Angust 5, 1882, to December 31, 1882. 
For year ending December 51, —— — — 
881. 
1885... 
1886... 


— EEE A E —— —. 36,990 


It will be seen that the average annual arrivals forthe whole period since the 
restriction act went into effect is but little less than it was before the act, while 
for the last year (1887) the arrivals are tly in excess.of the former average, 
showing a steady increase, until the immigration has again reached propor- 
tions of the most dangerous and threatening character. It is not claimed of 
course that this increase of arrival is made up wholly of those who are landed 
on the claim of prior residence. The greater number are in fact provided with 
the return certificates issued under the act of May 6, 1882, but here the 
purpose of the law has been defeated by the fraudulent issue of certificates to 
Chinamen who did not leave the country, but who merely acted asdummies 
that the certificates might be procured, sent to China, and sold to immigrants, 

Again, certificates are issued to departing Chinamen, who may sell the cer- 


tificates in China, and on their return without a certificate they are landed on 
the claim of prior residence, which they are ualified to assert and 
rove by evidence. ‘There are other of defeating the law, 


ut enough has been stated to show the necessity for an absolute exclusion to 
effect the in view when the Government sets out in earnest to exclude 
Chinese ——— It is no longer a question as to the policy of closing our 
doors against Chinese cheap labor. That question has been determin the 

resent treaty on more than one principle of protection to our le and our 

orm of civilization. The doors must beclosed, and the only 
is how to doit. The new treaty will not accomplish that purpose if the text, 
as published. is correct. But I note that Mr. Bayard, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent transmitting the treaty, referring to the first article, says: 

“This precludes the return of Chinese laborers who are not now in this 
country, and forbids the coming into the United States of Chinese laborers from 
any quarter whatsoever,” 

This is precisely the character of an exclusion for which we have been con- 
tending t many years, and if the treaty only contained this h in 
appropriate and comprehensive terms it would have been a very d ded step 
in the direction of so ain Era difficult problem. Now, the question is, what 
can be done to cure this defect? If the Secretary of State has correctly inter- 
preted the 88 of the convention in the ph just quoted, then the 
treaty simply fails to express that purpose, and it seems to me that it would be 
entirely proper for the Senate to so advise the President and propose such 
amendments as would accomplish that purpose. Iwould not make this matter 
a subj of political controversy, but co-operate with the Executive in improv- 
ing the ey, to secure some decided and practical results. From what 
has been said, I think it must be apparent that the object to be obtained in any 
treaty stipulations that may be agreed upon is to secure entire exclusion, or, 
aig this, to limit, as far as possible, the classes of Chinese persons who 
shall be entitled to come into the United States, expressing such restriction in 
terms so plain as to prevent any evasion. 

The Secretary of e, in his letter referring to the terms of the new treaty, 


says: 

“Existing treaty privileges of travel and sojourn in the United States to Chi- 
nese officials, teachers, students, merchants, and travelers for curiosity and 
pleasure remained undisturbed, as well as the transit of laborers, strictly to be 
exercised under United States regulations.” 

The admission of so-called “merchants” and the privilege of coming into 
the country accorded to Chinese laborers claiming to be in transit across the 
territory of the United States have been much abused privileges under the 
present treaty. The effort to break the barrier of exclusion was upon the 
claim that the immigrants were all “merchants.” This led to an amendment 
of the law (act of July 5, 1884) providing “that nothing in this act nor in said 
treaty shall be construed as embracing within the meaning of the word ‘mer- 
chant’ hucksters, ped or those engaged in taking, ing, or otherwise 
preserving shell or other fish for home consumption or exportation,” This 
amendment had the effect of transferring the pressure to other weak points. 

The records of the Treasury t show that many C laborers 
have been landed in the United States on the claim of being in transit who have 
not taken their departure, or if they have, their identity has been socompletel 
lost that, with an eye to profit, they have been able to carry off return bertiti- 
cates for sale or future use. It would have been woll if some further provision 
had been made against an immigration under the disguise of merchants and 
— in transit, but penans these two points may be covered by proper leg- 

lation and regulations; in view of the great necessity for further security 
at other points this feature of the new treaty may be dismissed without further 
comment. > = 

The most serious complaint made against the present treaty is the clause 285 
viding that Chinese laborers who were here at date of the treaty should be 
permitted to come and go at pleasure. As I have before explained, with this 
door open we find ourselves, at the end of nearly . years, without any prac- 
tical relief from this troublesome question; and the new treaty absolutely ig- 
nores this important point about which so mnch controversy has been had fn 
court and before Congress in appeals for further legislation. The new treaty 
attempts to limit the number of Chinese laborers who shall be entitled to re- 
turn, but the difficulty is that the courts may hold that this restriction only ap- 
plies to those who shall hereafter depart, leaving the door open without this 
restriction to those who are now absent, but who may claim the right to return 
on their present certificates, or on prior residence, without such certificates. 
Assuming that Congress may provide such a form of certificate under the new 
treaty as will er iden those hereafter departing and who shall be en- 
titled to return, still remains a necessity for providing against the return 
of those now absent, which I repeat is for the pues of preventing the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers who were never in the country. To accomplish 
this 8 the real point at issue, I would suggest the following amend- 

to 


ments 8 

“Amend Article I, as follows : 

“Add to the end of the article the following: ‘And this prohibition shall ex- 
rers who are not now in the United States, 
whether holding return certificates under existing laws or not.“ 

The article would then read as follows: 

that for a period of twenty 


ntracti 
with the date of 3 „5 the ratifications of this con 
conditions hereinafter specified, of Chi- 


shall extend 
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enor United States, whether holding return certificates under existing laws or 
not.“ 

The article thus amended would terminate the life of several thousand return 
certificates, but in view of their fraudulent use, their destruction is not only 
proper, but necessary to secure the enforcement of the terms of exclusion pro- 
posed in the new treaty. It would also put an end to the claim of prior resi- 
dence, or residence here at the date of the treaty of 1880 which would give to the 
new treaty its chief value as a measure of exclusion. Furthermore the article, 
if so amended, would then provide for the terms of exclusion mentioned in the 
letter of the Secretary of State, 

The next difficulty will occur in the identification of the privileged class of 
laborers who will be entitled to return under the new treaty; that is to say. 
“the identification of the Chinese laborer who basa lawful wife, child, or parent 
in the United States of America, or property therein of the value of $1,000, or 
debts of like amount due him and pending settlement.” 

I do not think much of the ction contained in this qualification, for it 
will 8 be developed that all who want to return to the United States 
will be thus qualified by the aid of the com y to which the Chinaman be- 
longs, but there will be a decided advantage in even restricting immigration to 

persons as may hereafter depart from the United States; and to make such 
restriction effective I would suggest that it would be well to make it perfectly 
lain that Chinese laborers not provided with the return certificate, authorized 
2 Article II, shall not be entitled to return or re-enter the United States, To 
do this an amendment in harmony with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Jung Ah Lung, would be required, as follows: 

Add to the end of Article II the following: 

Provided, That no Chinese laborer shall be permitted to enter the United 
States by land or sea F to the proper officer of the customs the 
return certificates herein — 

The next point to which I invite your attention is the failure to provide pro- 

on 9 the abuse of the privilege accorded to certain persons in Article 


What, for instance, is to prevent any Chinese person from 8 the nec- 
essary certificate and coming into the United States under the claim of being 
either an offici er, student, m: t, or traveler? If the doors are 
closed elsewhere I am afraid this one will be forced open; but to provide as far 
sa poia against such a proceeding, I would suggest the following amend- 
ment: 

“ Amend Article TII as follows 

„Add after the word ‘depart,’ in the fourteenth line (as published in the 
New York Times), the following: 

And should the description of the person, or the representations as to the 
character, profession, or business of the person to whom such certificate is is- 
sued, fail to correspond with the character, profession, or business of the person 
produ such certificate, or if said certificate is proven to be false, the right to 
enter the United States thereunder, or of continued residence therein, shall in 

case be forfeited, and no Chinese subjects, whether officials, teachers, stu- 
dents, merchants, or travelers, shall be permitted to enter the United States by 
land or sea without producing to the proper officer of the customs the certifi- 
cate required herein to identify such person as privileged under this treaty to 
enter the United States,’ ” 

With these amendments incorporated into the treaty, and proper legislation 
by 8 e Seyr the provisions of the treaty into effect, I think we may 
renso ar * — for a much better condition of affairs on the Pacific coast, in 
dealing with this difficult and troublesome question; but I must say, in justice 


p 
urging.l ion terminating all treaty stipulations and absolutely prohibit- 
ing all ese immigration. 


WM. W. MORROW. 
Hon, Jonx SHERMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United S ates Senate. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
United States rs. Jung Ah Lung, referred to in the ſöregoing communi- 
cation, is reported in 124 United States Reports, page 622. In Giscuss- 
ing the provisions of section 4 of the act of 1882 providing for a return 
certificate the court says: 

It [section 4] does not say that the Chinese laborerreturning by a vessel shall 
not be permitted to enter the United States without producing the certificate. 
In this respect there is a marked difference between section 4 and section 12 of 
the same act in regard to a Chinese person entering the United States by land. 
Section 12 provides that no Chinese person shall be permitted to enter the United 
States by land without producing the certificate mentioned in section 4 of the 
act. This distinction of language is very marked, and we think that, in the ab- 
sence of like language in section 4, in regard toa Chinese laborer arriving by a 
vessel, it was competent for the district court to receive the evidence which it 
did in the case of a certificate claimed to bave been actually lost or stolen, and 
that its conclusion of law was justified by the facts which it found. 

Here the court points out distinctly the language necessary to be used 
to exclude all persons who can not produce return certificates. It was 
therefore necessary to amend the treaty in accordance with this decision 
to exclude the class who had destroyed the value of the former treaty. 
The Senate accordingly amended the treaty by adding to Article I the 
following amendment at the end of the article: 

And this prohibition shall extend to the return of Chinese laborers who are 


not now in the United States, whether holding return certificates under exist- 
ing laws or not. 


But Article I was still subject to the provisions of Article II, which 
said that— 

The preceding article shall not apply tothe return to the United States of any 
Chinese laborer who has, ete. 

The amendment to Article I did not seem therefore to have entirely 
covered the ground; so, to make the exclusion certain and to conform to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Jung Ah Lung, the 
following provision was added at the end of Article II: 


And no such Chinese Inborer shall be permitted to enter the United States by 
land or sea without producing to the proper officer of the customs the return 
certificate herein required. 


The first two articles as amended, therefore, stand as follows: 
ARTICLE I. 


The high contracting parties agree that for a period of twenty years, begin- 
ning with the date of the r of the ratifications of this convention, the 
coming, except under the conditions hereinafter s fied, of Chinese laborers 
to the United States shall be absolutely prohibi ; and this prohibition shall ex- 
tend to the return of Chinese laborers who are not now in the United States, whether 
holding return certificates under cæist ing laws or not. 

ARTICLE II. 


The preceding article shall not apply to the return to the United States of any 
Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or 
property therein of the valne of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him and pend- 
ing settlement. Nevertheless, every such Chinese laborer shall, before leaving 
the United States, deposit, as a condition of his return, with the collector of cus- 
toms of the district from which he departs, a full description in writing of his 
family, or property, or debts, as aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said col- 
lector with such certificate of his right to return under this treaty as the laws of 
the United States may now or hereafter prescribe and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this treaty; and should the written description aforesaid be proved 
to be false the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence after return, 
shall in each case be forfeited. 

And such right of return tothe United States shall be exercised within one year 
from the date of leaving the United States; but such right of return to the United 
States may be extended for an additional period not to exceed one year in cases 
where, by reason of sickness or other cause of disability beyond his control, 
such Chinese laborer shall be rendered unable sooner to return, which facts 
shall be fully reported to the Chinese consul at the port of departure and by him 
certified to the satisfaction of the collector of the port at which such Chinese 
subject shall land in the United States. And nos Chinese laborer shall be per- 
mitted to enter the United States by land or sea without producing to the proper ofi- 
cer of the customs the return certificate herein required, 

It must be plain that these amended words were absolutely neces- 
sary to give the treaty any effect whatever. Without them the de- 
fects in the previons efforts at exclusion remained. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCrEsaky] deprecates the 
action of the Senate in placing these amendments on the treaty. The 
gentleman is too good a lawyer not to know the value of a few words 
sometimes to cure a defectin a contract or agreement. A few well-se- 
lected words may be suflicient to cover a world of difficulty if placed 
in the right place. This is the case with this treaty and these two 
amendments. They make the treaty say distinctly that the claim of 
prior residence shall not be admitted hereafter on parol testimony, 
since after this treaty is ratified no Chinese laborers are to be admitted 
into the country without the return certificate required by the treaty. 
But the gentleman says the amendments cause a delay in the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. If the treaty has been sent to China because of these 
amendments they must have materially added to its provisions. 

If the treaty without the amendments could have been ratified with- 
out being sent to China, then the treaty with the amendments conld 
have been so ratified, if they do not materially change its conditions. 
The fact, however, is that the treaty had to go to China to receive the 
approval of that government before it could go into effect, whether 
amended or not. 

The bill now under consideration is drawn under the provisions of 
this treaty and conforms to its restrictions. It provides some addi- 
tional safeguards for the identification of those who shall depart in- 
tending to return, and requires that they shall be admitted only at the 
port from which they departed. It provides, also, that— 

No Chinese person except diplomatic or consular officers and their attendants 
shall be permitted to enter the United States, except at the ports of San Fran- 
cisco ; Portland, Oregon; Boston, New York, New Orleans, Port Townsend, or 
such other ports as may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


This restriction as to ports of entrance is in accordance with the re- 
strictions imposed upon our people by the Chinese Government with 
respect to admission into that country. This restriction has the fur- 
ther purpose of preventing further immigration across the frontier from 

and particularly from British Columbia. 

It is provided in section 12 that— 

The collector shall in person decide all questions in dispute with to 


the 1 ofany Chinese passenger to enter the United States, and his decision 
shall be subject to review by the Secretary of the Treasury aud not otherwise. 


The purpose of this provision is to do away with the legal machinery 
now in use in determining the right of a Chainaman to land and come 
into the United States. It is believed that the custom house author- 
ities are properly qualified to make the investigation subject to an ap- 
peal to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The next important provision is one providing for the deportation of 
Chinese persons found unlawfully in the United States. If the ports 
are closed Chinamen will most likely seek to enter the United States 
by land, coming over from British Columbia and Mexico. No satis- 
factory. method has yet been devised for absolutely preventing such 
immigration, but it is believed that by prescribing certain ports of entry 
for the admission of Chinese laborers entitled to come into the United 
States, and providing for the deportation of those found unlawfully in 
the United States, a reasonably effective bar has been raised against such 
immigration. 

This bill receives the approval of the people of the Pacific coast, be- 
cause they believe it is a step in advance of any previous statute on the 
subject. But it is proper Ishonldsayat this time that neither the treaty 
nor the Jaw meets with the entire approval of our people, because they 
believe that this Government should reserve to itself the sovereign right 
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to legislate whenever the occasion or circumstance may require against 
any foreign invasion which may threaten the best interests of this coun- 
try. They believe that we should not be compelled to ask China fora 
treaty providing against the emigration of her undesirable subjects to 
this country. If our hands have become tied by previous stipulations 
so that we are prevented acting as freely as we should, the sooner we 
cut loose and place ourselves in position for self-defense the better. 
This Government should by proper declaration, by legislation, or other- 
wise reserve to itselfthe right to legislate at any time upon this sub- 
ject of Chinese immigration to the extent it may deem necessary. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if a person presents himself at your door whose 
company you do not desire, you do not go to the house of the unwel- 
come visitor aud arrange by agreement or stipulation that he will not 
intrude himself upon you or your family. You close your doors against 
the invader and you instruct your servants to say that you are not at 
home for him. Is there any question about your right to protect your- 
self in such a case? Certainly not. In thisrespect a nation is like an 
individual. Itshould have the right to close its doors instantly aud 
protect itself against improper intrusion, 

Because this Asiatic tramp forces his way through the western gate 
of the continent contrary to the spirit and purpose of our laws are we 
going to ignore persistent invasion of our territory, or at most toy 
with the question, and forgetting the rights and demands of American 
labor, surrender to the vice and demoralization of Chinese labor? 
This is the whole question, turn it as you will, and our duty appears 
to me to be plain. 

Mr. Speaker, we have placed upon the statute-book laws respecting 
the immigration of paupers, lunatics, convicts, contract laborers, and 
other objectionable classes. We did not apply to any foreign govern- 
ment for treaty stipulations giving us permission to pass such laws, 
and no government has raised any objection to our course. We con- 
_ sidered it our inherent right to protect ourselves in this respect. We 
acted upon the highest law known to man, the law of seli-preserva- 
tion. I therefore say with respect to this Chinese question that it 
would be better for us at this time, by some general law, or treaty if 
you please, to untie our hands, and, freeing ourselves from all obliga- 
tions, place ourselves in a position where we can act with freedom and 
provide legislation covering the whole subject. With such proper 
freedom we could change our laws to suit emergencies. In the last 
Congress bills having this object in view were introduced in both 
Houses. It would have been well if such a statute had been passed. 
and, in my judgment, it is the next step we shonld take in behalf of 
American labor and American civilization. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman will allow me to say that, while 
this bill has my hearty approbation, yet in listening to the gentleman’s 
remarks I have not yet discovered any reference by him to the difficul- 
ties which at present prevail on the border line between our country 
and Canada or British Columbia. 

Mr. MORROW. Iam very glad the gentleman has called my at- 
tention to that subject, as I want to make a further suggestion upon 
that point. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman’s remarks have been directed in 
general to the clause in the bill providing that Chinese immigrants to 
this country shall not be permitted to enter the United States except 
at the ports of San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, Port Townsend, or such other ports as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The gentleman’s remarks have been 
directed especially to the prevention of the landing of Chinese in the 
United States through our own ports. But let me ask him what par- 
ticular relief can be expected under this bill as to the immigration into 
this country of Chinese who Jand at Victoria or other ports of British 
Columbia, passing thence along the line of the Canadian Pacific and 
thence into Washington Territory and Oregon, over several well-known 
trails across the mountains, and spreading themselves all over the Pa- 
cific coast. Iask this question with special view to the fact that, ac- 
cording to ample testimony, Chinese immigrants are now constantly 
passing, in violation of existing treaty and law, over the British Co- 
lumbia line into our country by the routes I have named. 

Mr. MORROW, ‘The section to which the gentleman from Oregon 
has referred is designed to accomplished as much as we can in this 
direction under the present treaty. It provides that— 

A Chinese laborer possessing a certificate under this section shall be admitted 
to the United States only at the port from which he departed therefrom, and no 
Chinese person, except Chinese diplomatic or consular officers and their at- 
tendants, shall be permitted to enter the United States exceptat the ports of San 


Francisco, Portland, Oregon, Boston, New York, New Orleans, Port Townsend, 
or such other ports as may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill, if properly enforced, will not permit the en- 
trance of Chinese laborers into this country except at the ports named. 
Therefore the coming of any such Chinese person over the border line 
from Canada will itself be a violation of this statute. It will be neces- 
sary for Chinese persons entitled to enter the United States, and desir- 
ing to do so, to present themselves at one of the ports named in this 
bill 


Thesuggestion made py the gentleman trom Oregon indicates, however, 
one of the great difficulties connected with this question; and itis proper 
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we should admit right here that it is one of the questions we have been 
unable to solve satisfactorily. The special committee which has been 
created for the purpose of inquiring into foreign immigration has al- 
ready determined to visit the Pacific coast, particularly San Francisco 
and the northwestern part of the United States, to ascertain what can 
be done in this respect. It is true that Chinese persons are now coming 
into British Columb a and from there they cross the frontier into the 
United States; and many of those are not entitled under our laws to 
enter this country. Perhaps there may not be a great number of such 
cases now; but if our ports are closed effectively they will certainly try 
the Canada line. The fact that the law is evaded by any number of 
persons in this way will be sufficient to destroy the confidence of the 
people in the act, if not in the good faith of Congress in dealing with 
this question. Therefore it is incumbent on Congress by law, or on the 
Administration by treaty, to provide some effective measures against the 
immigration of Chinese across the frontier. ‘Thus far the provisions of 
section 7, prohibiting the entrance of Chinese laborers except through 
certain ports, and the provisions of section 13, providing for the depor- 
tation of Chinese persons found unlawfully in the United States, are 
the only restrictions that have been devised in that respect. 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress by my colleague [Mr. FEL- 
TON] providing for a registration within six months of all Chinamen in 
the country, with the view of enabling every such person entitled to be 
in this conntry to provide himself with legal evidence of that right; so 
that whenever the right might be questioned he could either show the 
evidence of his right to be here or in default of that to be deported 
from the conntry. That would be an additional and perhaps a most 
effective means of preventing immigration across the frontier. The 
provisions of that measure have not been incorporated into this bill. 
But we shall have to meet that question undoubtedly very soon. The 
most effective method of exclusion in this direction would be to induce 
Canada to adopt such action as would prevent this immigration into 
that country. If the British or the Canadian Government should abso- 
lutely prohibit Chinese immigration into Canada that would of course 
meet the difficulty. 

Mr. FELTON. In view of the action of those countries in the past, 
17 0 gentleman any idea that they will ever do anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. MORROW. Iam not able to answer that question except by 
referring to the action of Australia. The people of that British colony 
have acted with considerable force in this matter; they have determined 
that they will not have Chinese immigration. If Canada should adopt 
the same course and act in harmony with the United States in this 
matter, the difficulty so far as this continent is concerned would be 
practically solved. 

Mr. HERMANN, Let me ask the gentleman from California whether 
that will not be the only absolute relief in the case? 

Mr. MORROW. The only absolute protection we can get against 
Chinese immigration across the frontier is some action on the part of 
Canada in harmony with the action on the part of this Government in 
that direction. - 

Mr. VANDEVER, Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 


question? 
Mr. MORROW. Certainly. 
Mr. VANDEVER. Is it not a fact that the entire Chinese immigra- 


tion coming to this country comes from the port of Hong-Kong, which 
is a part of the British dominions? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. VANDEVER. They come from the port of Hong-Kong, which 
is British territory, and even in case of any prohibition being enacted 
on the part of Canada against Chinese immigration it would not pre- 
vent Chinese emigrants leaving the port of Hong-Kong and coming into 
ports in the British dominion upon the Pacific coast and, following the 
usual trails, come within our own territory. 

Mr. MORROW. That is substantially the difficulty which has been 
suggested by the gentleman from Oregon, and all we can say is that the 
restrictions we here seek to enact into law will have the effect to stop 
this immigration from the port of Hong-Kong as well as from other ` 
ports. The prohibitions of the bill are directed against Chinese labor- 
ers coming from any direction, and not merely against these persons 
coming from Chinese ports. 

I wish now to return to the question alluded to by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARY], that Chinese immigration into this 
country began with the negotiation and ratification of the Burlingame 
treaty with China. The gentleman is in error in that respect, as there 
was a very large Chinese immigration into this country before that 
treaty. The first treaty with China, as I said before, was the treaty 
of July 3, 1844, It was called the Cashing treaty, having been nego- 
tiated by Mr. Caleb Cushing. Next came the treaty of 1858, negotiated 
by Mr. William B. Reed under the administration‘of James Buchanan. 
These two treaties did not provide in express terms for Chinese immi- 
gration to this country, nor was it necessary that any such provision 
should be made to induce immigration. It was only necessary to have 
the usual treaty relations to invitethem here. Our ports were open to 
the whole world, and why should not the Chinamen come? They did 
come. They commenced coming in 1850. The statistics of Chinese 


. 
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immigration into the port of San Francisco prior to the Burlingame 
treaty is as follows: é 


0 Num- Num- 
Year. her: Year. z 
Prior to 1352 10,000 
1832.. 20, 026 
1853.. 4,270 
1854. 16, 084 
1855.. 3,329 
1856.. 4, 807 
187. 5, 924 
1858.. 5,427 
1859.. 8,175 
1860. 7, AL 
BE AO TE ties dees 430 


Tze Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from the 


Barlingame treaty to the treaty of November 17, 1880, was as follows: 


Year. Year. 


The Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from the | 


treaty of November 17, 1880, to August 5, 1882, when the first restric- 
tion act took effect, was 45,952. 

The Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from Angust 
5, 1882, to December 31, 1887, was as follows: - 


August 5 to December 31, 1882. . . .. . . . . 
1888. .. 3 

1885. 

1886. 

1887........ 


RECAPITULATION, 


Arrivals prior to Burlingame treatx. . ... severe sassen . 141, 800 
e ween date of Burlingame treaty and treaty of November 17, sea 
ff!!! OB EARO FEA S A AIOE T BE E N P REN 0 
Arrivals between November 17, 1880. and August 5, 1882. 45, 952 
Arrivals between August 5,1882, and December 31, 1887. . . . . .. 990 


part of the Chinese im- 
migration was before the Burlingame treaty. Mr. Boulger, in his re- 
cently published history of China, gives an interesting account of this 
early emigration to the United States. He says: 


The first years of Heinfung’s reign witnessed what was an entirely novel event 
in Chinese history —the exodus on a large scale of the Chinese people to lands 
across the sea. The Chinaman only requires a sufticient inducement 
to attract him from his own country, and in 1852 that inducement had been sup- 
ae in a way that it had never before been by the discovery of the gold fiel 

n California and Australia. Once the example was set the people flocked 
across the Pacific in their thousands. Each emigrant vessel carried from five 
hundred passengers to as many as one thousand; and for a time it seemed as 
if the supply of these persistently-industrious and never-desponding laborers 
was not merely inexhaustible but would never cease, 

Within a few months of their first arrival nearly twenty thousand Chinese 
had landed at San Francisco. Nor were they unable to take care of themselves 
or to do justice to their own interests. They were bound together, not only by 
their common race in a strange land, but by the terms of a labor association 
which afforded them a much more effectual protection than any possessed by 
their white fellow-laborers. * These emigrants were not lost to their 
own country. Acertain number, possibly a high percentage of them, died; but 
even then their bodies were conveyed to their homes for burial. But a very 
large number returned, carrying back with them their savings, which repre- 
sented, for their wants, asum by no meansinconsiderabie, China wasso much 
the richer by the wealth they imported ; she could hardly be said to have suf- 
fered from their absence. 

It is dificult, perhaps impossible, to say what were the true views of the 
Chinese Government on the subject. They certainly did not interfere to check 
the emigration,as they could easily have done. They seemed rather disposed to 
take the view that those who were willing to leave their country could not be 
of much use to her if they remained. When the movement attained its largest 
proportionsthe Peking authorities were too much occupied with other matters 
to give it the heed that the fact in itself deserved: but the regular return of the 
emigrants after a more or less brief absence with the results of their labor, grad- 
ually reconciled their rulers tothe annual migration, It was satisfactory for 
them to 8 peony that they felt none the less Chinese because they had sojourned 
for a period in a foreign land. and among races regarded as having views of very 
doubtful friendship towards the Celestial Empire. 


The only benefit this English historian finds to have been derived 
from this migration, by the countries to which it was directed, was 
the profit resulting from the employment of the ‘‘ cheapest laborers in 
the world.” This may be the English notion of national wealth and 
prosperity. It is not American and has not met with favor on the Pa- 
cific coast. We require labor to develop the hidden resources of our 
mountain slopes and valleys, but it must be homogeneous and in ac- 
cord with the institutions of the country to bring substantial pros- 
perity. 


The Burlingame treaty has embarrassed us in securing necessary 
legislation, but it was not the cause of Chinese immigration. 

The policy of the country has been declared upon this subject, and 
it only remains for us to carry out that policy with such wisdom as we 
can command. ‘The new treaty will by its terms go into effect upon 
the exchange of ratifications. The present treaty will then be abro- 
gated and the existing statutes will fall with the treaty. 

If Congress should adjourn without passing this bill and theratification 
of the new treaty be exchanged prior to the next session of Congress, 
there would be no law left on the subject and the Pacific coast would 
be ina deplorable condition. As I have explained before, the difficulty 
with the present treaty was the negligence of Congress in not providing 
legislation for carrying it into effect immediately upon its ratification. 
We should avoid that mistake and have this law upon the statute-book 
on the very day the treaty goes into effect, so that the restrictions in 
this bill may operate in harmony with the treaty. There should be no 
departure of any number of unidentified persons after the treaty whose 
return would destroy the value of the law. I hope the bill will pass. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. DAVIS. Iunderstand this bill originated in a Republican Sen- 
ate and was passed by a Republican Senate. Am I wrong? 

Mr. MORROW. This bill came from the Senate. It is a Senate 
bill. 


Statues of Richard Stockton and Philip Kearny. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HERMAN LEHLBACH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1888, 


On the presentation of statues of Richard Stockton and Philip Kearny by the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. LEHLBACH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: New Jersey, in presenting to Congress the statues oftwo 
of her illustrious citizens, has made an appropriate and wise selection. 
Both heroes and patriots, they are the representatives of different times. 
The honored Stockton, so prominently connected with the formation of 
our Government, is a fitting representative of the early days in the his- 
tory of our country, in which New Jersey bore so pea agro a part. 
His sad death, caused by the cruelty of his confinement by the British, 
was a loss greatly deplored at the time and deeply felt throughout the 
entire country. His life has been briefly, but eloquently told here 
by my colleagues, and it would be but a repetition again to refer to it. 

The. gallant Kearny! Could New Jersey have gone among all her 
heroes and selected one more worthy, more endeared to her people, more 
the representative of her bravery, valor, and devotion to the country 
thau he? His early career has been given; and while we may admire 
the bravery and skill of the young soldier during his brilliant service, 
we must turn from it and behold him in the great struggle for the life 
of the nation in order to fully appreciate the man. When the first war 
notes were sounded Kearny was living abroad, and he at once returned 
and tendered his services to the Government. 

We all remember the difficulty the soldiers really competent had to 
obtain recognition during the early period of the war. Kearny, eager 
and willing to serve his country, an accomplished and experienced sol- 
dier, was absolutely denied that privilege. He first applied for a com- 
mission to the governor of New York, on the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Scott, but failed to obtain it. Shortly after this failure the First 
New Jersey Brigade was formed. The material was most excellent. 
Many had been active members of the militia orgauizations, and all had 
volunteered their services. At the earnest solicitation of leading Jet- 
seymen, Kearny was placed in command of this brigade on the 25th 
day of July, 1861. He proceeded at once to bring his command to the 
highest state of efficiency, and it was soon conceded to be the best dis- 
ciplined in the Army. 

He was grateful for his appointment, proud of his troops, and deter- 
mined that New Jersey, of which State he was a citizen, should not re- 
gret that he had been selected to lead her sons. The following extract 
from ‘‘Foster’s History of New Jersey and the Rebellion“ shows the 
character of Kearny: 

The spirit with which General Kearny entered the Army, may be inferred 
from the following extract from a letter written by him shortly after taking 
command of the First Brigade. After speaking of the difficulties experienced 
in organizing and disciplining the troops, he continued: But I ought not to 
complain of this. My position here was not ambition, but I felt that I was pay- 
ing an early debt I owed to the country. My only hope is, not to live, but that 
I may not be killed early in an engagement. If I am not, New Jersey shall 
have no cause to be ashamed of me." 

While he was a most exacting and strict disciplinarian, and at first 
there might have been occasional murmuring here and there, yet it 
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was not long before he had won the esteem and confidence, and what 
was more to him, the love of both officers and men. He looked with 
just pride upon them, and when tendered the command of a flivision, 
though glad to accept, he refused because he could not carry his brigade 
with him. The enthusiasm of his men when he returned to camp 
after this declination was unbounded, and it was fully shared by all 
citizens of New Jersey. The brilliant actions of the First New Jersey 
Brigade under Kearny are well known. It was ever found at the 
front, and though its losses were severe it was never known to have wa- 
vered. 

During the Peninsula campaign a vacancy occurred in a division in 
Heintzelman’s corps while it was actually under fire. Kearny was 
ordered to take command. Here he was compelled to sever his con- 
nection with the men he loved so well, but duty called and he obeyed. 
After assuming command of the division his career was the most brill- 
iant; he was known to the whole Army aud almost worshiped by it. 
After General Pope was compelled to retire across Bull Run, and in 
order to save the Army it was necessary to repulse and check the 
enemy, he (Pope) selected three divisions for this daring work, among 
them the one commanded by the gallant Kearny. 

Here, at Chantilly, he fell; he had hurled his troops against the ad- 
vaneing lines of the enemy and had checked them, and during a lull 
in the battle, going forward unattended for the purpose of inspection, 
he was shot. His loss was felt and mourned by the Army and the 
whole country, but nowhere more sincerely and earnestly than in New 
Jersey. 

The old soldiers of New Jersey will rejoice that Kearny, the em- 
bodiment of their bravery and courage, should have been selected as 
one to represent the State in the collection of statues in the old Hall 
of the House of Representatives. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE G. SYMES, 


OF COLORADO, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Jfonday, August 20, 1888, 
On tho bill (S. 3204) to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers into the United 


Mr. SYMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The exclusion of Chinese immigration from this coun- 
try has been an important question for many years. It is a subject 
of much congratulation to those whose experience taught them many 
years ago that public policy and public necessity demanded the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese from our shores that it isno longer a doubtful ques- 
tion in the opinion of the people generally in any- part of the country 
or their representatives. 8 

The two days’ debate on this bill shows that each party is vying 
with the other for the credit of bringing forward and passing this legis- 
lation. ‘There will probably not be one vote cast against the bill. 
Nearly all now concede the necessity of protecting the laboring men of 
this country from the competition of the hordes of Mongolians liable 
to overwhelm them and deprive them not only of the bright hopes of 
the American laboring men, of bettering their condition in life, but de- 

rive them of the very means of subsistence for themselves and their 
amilies. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain 
country saw the necessity of excluding the Chinese many years ago. 
They saw the intelligent miners who had been receiving from three to 
five dollars per day discharged and their places filled with these im- 
ported Asiaties, who worked for one-third their wages, lived huddled 
together in shanties, and subsisted on a few cents’ worth of rice per day. 
They saw the American and European laborers and artisans driven 
from their employments in the cities and factories by these half- 
civilized Pagans after they had expended their all in crossing the then 
unsettled half of our continent, before the railroads penetrated that 
region, to the promised Jand of gold, silver, and high wages. 

The municipal authorities saw thousands of these Chinamen con- 
gregating in their midst and adding barbarism, pestilence, and crime 
to their before peaceful and Christian communities. The thousands 
that had already come constituted probably only the advance guard of 
millions yet to follow. There was no limit to the number that an 
empire containing from 360,000,000 to 450,000,000 could send to our 
shores. 

In this condition of things, Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising that the 
people of that part of the country should cry out against it and de- 
mand that this immigration, or rather invasion, should be stopped by 
national authority. Sir, it was not made a party question by those 


seeking relief from this plague which threatened the destruction of 
their social, industrial, and political institutions. The Democrats and 
Republicans in that part of the country met on common ground and 
espoused a common cause. By the united efforts of the people of the 
Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain States and Territories the evils 
of Chinese immigration has been continually illustrated and shown to 
the people of the other portions of the country until all now unite in 
the policy of exclusion. 

The object of this debate seems to be to show who discovered the ne- 
cessity of restricting Chinese immigration. In other words, what party 
or politicians or statesmen first became sound on this question, and at 
what particular period did the true light first come to them on this im- 
portant measure of public policy? 

Mr. Speaker, the policy and necessity of excluding Chinese did not 
originate with either party, or with the politicians of either party. It 
originated in the minds of the people of the Pacific coast and theStates 
and Territories that witnessed and experienced the ill effects of this 
immigration. 

As much of the time consumed in this debate has been devoted to 
showing the records and positions of gentlemen on this question, I 
may be permitted to state my own position on the restriction of Chi- 
nese immigration in the past. Eighteen years ago in the Territory of 
Montana the question was agitated and discussed. It was debatedin 
the Republican Territorial convention at that time, and a resolution 
was adopted almost unanimously in favor of the absolute exclusion of 
Chinese. 

I wasa member of that convention, and spoke in support of that reso- 
lution. It was very clear to me then, andit has beén ever since, that 
the importation or immigration of large numbers of Chinese tended to 
the very destruction of American social and industrial institutions. 
Quite a number of Chinamen were being brought into Montana at that 
time. They were being put to work in some of the placer-mining 
camps. They took the p of the most intelligent and best paid 
laboring men in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize the statement that the precious 
metal miners of the Rocky Mountains and Patific coast were then and 
are now the most intelligent and best paid class of laboring men in the 
world. I have had an active experience among these men for nearly 
twenty years, In education, general intelligence, practical knowledge 
of the world and of men and things they are remarkable. Their pa- 
triotism and the interest they take in the well-being of their commu- 
nities and country are of the highest order. 

It was, as a rule, the brightest, most energetic, and courageous youn: 
men of the East who crossed the plains (then called the Great Desert 
and mountains; fought the Indians; submitted to the hardest priva- 
tions to develop an empire before not even conceived of. These men 
created communities and established and enforced Jaws and govern- 
ment without the aid of legislatures or courts. Meetings of these 
miners in log-cabins and in the open air created and adopted rules and 
customs, which had the force of law, that governed the acquisition of 
title and the holdings and transfer of mining properties worth millions 
upon millions. Miners’ judges, chosen and elected at these miners’ 
meetings, decided controversies where mines worth fortunes were in- 
volved. Lawxers of ability practiced before these mining judges. Their 
decisions and judgments were enforced with as much unerring certainty 
as the decrees and judgments of any courts in the country. No codes 
of law were ever enacted that better protected the weak against the 
strong, or the innocent from the frauds of the guilty than these miners’ 
rules and customs. They were found to be so just and equitable and 
applicable to the condition of things that when the Legislatures of the 
different Territories afterwards came to legislate on these subjects, 
they adopted generally these miners’ rules and customs, and gave them’ 
the force of statute law. And years afterwards, when Congress first 
legislated upon the subject of the title to mines and mining property, 
it adopted these rules and customs. These mining communities were 
among the most prosperous, progressive, and happy in the wholecountry. 

Isit to be wondered at that such communities rebelled against being 
revolutionized by the importation of hordes of Chinese? Is it surpris- 
ing that they revolted against having their social and industrial prog- 
ress overturned by the Mongolians? Isit strange that they madeactive 
efforts and took active measures (some of which were pretty strong 
and heroic) against this invasion of what they knew to be their dearest 
rights and privileges and prosperity in the future ? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not strange or surprising. Such intelligent com- 
munities as these are always alert to ward off whatever threatens their 
welfare and happiness. The principle of self-preservation applies to 
intelligent communities the same as to individuals. 

It thus became the province and the duty of the people of the Pa- 
cific coast and the Rocky Mountain country to commence a crusade of 
public opinion in the Middle, Eastern, Southern, and Western States 
against Chinese immigration. They commenced this crusade and ap- 
pealed to their fellow-citizens in other parts of the country for protec- 
tion from this Chinese plague. The people at a distance could not at 
once appreciate or comprehend the difliculties or necessities of the sit- 
uation and did not see the need of national legislation excluding the 
Chinese from our shores for some time. By the persistence and carnest- 
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ness with which the matter was pressed upon the people all over the 
country by those specially and directly interested progress was made, 
slow at first, afterwards more rapid. 

It is characteristic of the people of this country to sympathize with 
any particular community suffering from a present or threatened 
wrong or danger. The people of this nation appreciate that an injury 
to any particular class of the people or community must result in an 
injury to the whole. And the historian of the future will give the 
credit of bringing about the now approved national policy of prevent- 
ing Chinese immigration to the people of the Pacific coast and Rocky 
Mountain States and Territories. History will not award the origina- 
tion or enforcement of this beneficent policy, so necessary to the pres- 
ervation and purity of our republican institutions, to any particular 

liticians or to any particular political party. The most that any of 
them (outside of the States and Territories so immediately interested) 
can claim is, that they followed the wishes and opinions of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, this hasty review of the origin, progress, and adoption 
of the policy excluding the Chinese from this country should teach us 
a lesson applicable to a most important branch of the same subject now 
pressing upon the country. It is said that ‘‘history is philosophy 
teaching by example.’’ ‘The history of Chinese immigration should be 
enough to teach us that there are other kinds of immigration to this 
country which it is as necessary to prevent as the Chinese. The inves- 
tigation of the importation of cheap, degraded, and pauper labor now 
being made by a committee of this House has shown a startling con- 
dition of things. It shows that degraded contract and pauper laborers 
have been and are being; imported into this country by the tens of 
thousands; which is as dangerous to our social and economic system as 
the immigration of Chinese. 

It shows that the Jaboring men of this country have as much to fear 
from direct competition with the lowest and most degraded classes of 
Europe as they of the Pacific coast had to fear from the Asiaties. Dur- 
ing the last decade thousands of the most intelligent class of artisans 
and laborers have been di from factories and other industrial 
works throughout the Eastern and Middle States and their places sup- 
plied by the and most degraded kinds of imported labor. 
‘Thousands of Poles and Italians have been imported under the con- 
tract and taken out West to grade and build railroads, and afler 
the roads are completed they have been, so to speak, turned loose 
without employment, a burden to the towns and communities where 
they congregate. 

Towns and cities are beginning to have their Italian or Polish sub- 
urbs, almost as distinct from the balance of the community as the 
Chinatown suburbs of the Pacific coast cities. 

These imported contract laborers have almost driven the intelligent 
laboring classes from the mining regions of Pennsylvania. I quote what 
Mr. Powderly stated before the committee of this House on thatsubject: 

Hungarians had driven many American miners from the mines in Pennsyl- 
vania., In fact more than half the miners in Pennsylvania were Hungarians, 
‘The latter live on pork and water and sleep like hogsina pen. In opposing 
the theory advanced by the circular recently issued By Henry Clews 2 Co.. to 
the effect that the majority of laborers were evidently bettered by the arrival 
of 77. ship-loads of foreigners, Mr. Powderly grew eloquent. e said: 

do not considera man can ever become a good citizen who travels over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad with a brass tag hung to the band of his trousers. 
These people never learn the English language, They bring their filthy cus- 
toms with them, and observe them while they stay among us. They never 
learn to read the Constitution of the United States, and, in my opinion, no man 
should be allowed the right of franchise until he first learns to read the Consti- 
tution. They will take starvation wages and live on the vilest food. If they 
run short of food they will steal.” 

Mr. Powderly presents only one of the numerous facts and illustra- 
tions which show that this character of immigration must be stopped. 

This country might as well be made the dumping-ground of the Chi- 
nese as the asylum for millions of degraded paupers and criminals of 
Europe. To the laboring men it is immaterial whether their high wages 
and prospects for the future, of themselves and their families, are de- 
stroyed by the importaticn of degraded pauper labor from Europe or 
the influx of the Chinese from Asia—the moral, social, and industrial 
condition of our communities are as much injured by the one as the 
other. Either tends to subvert the boasted theory of equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none. Either tends to destroy tlie policy 
and opportunity of the intelligent and industrious laboring man to sup- 
port and educate his children and give them equal chances in the race 
of life. 

These things lie at the very foundation of our social and industrial 
systems. Low wages and ignorant, degraded laborers will, unless pre- 
vented by wise laws and measures, become the greatest menace to our 

- free republican institutions. If we are to judge by the oral utter- 
ances of our politicians, either in legislative assemblies, on the stump, 
or in convention platforms, there is no differance of opinion upon the 
proposition that all our laws, measures, and public policy should be 
adapted and made to contorm to this paramount object—the lifting up 
and bettering the condition of our laboring classes. 

But many of these politicians have peculiar ways of attempting to 
carry out these abstractly and generally expressed principles. Many who 
avow their sympathy with the laboring man and say they are in favor 
of any policy or measure that Will better his condition advocate free 
trade as the remedy, or such additions to the free-list as must greatly 


increase the importation of the products of cheap pauper labor and 
bring them in direct competition with the products of American labor. 
Why this free-trade policy will not result in flooding American mar- 
kets with the products of cheap foreign labor and lower the wages of 
our laborers is not and can not be explained. - 

There are others who for years have been expressing their sympathy 
for the laboring man and advocating protective tariff for the only pur- 
pose, they said, of keeping American wages above the foreign standard, 
but who did not appreciate or have ignored the fact that unrestricted 
importation of contract pauper labor must lessen the earnings of the 
wage-worker and degrade his moral and social condilion as much as the 
free importation of the products of such foreign labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I said it was immaterial to the artisans, and other 
laboring men of this country, whether their wages are reduced to the 
foreign standard by the importation of degraded foreign labor from 
Europe or the immigration of Chinese. So it is of little consequence 
to these wage-workers whether their earnings are reduced, factories 
and mines closed, and they thrown outof employment by the importa- 
tion of cheap pauper labor or the free importation of the products of 
such labor. 

Our laboring classes can only be properly protected by the restric- . 
tion of both the importation of the products of the cheap foreign labor 
and the cheap labor itself. This is the stern, unyielding logic of the 
condition that confronts us.“ It is no longera theory. It demands 
immediate action. If some of the men who have lent all theirenergies 
in this debate in attempting to show what man, or what party, first 
advocated restricting Chinese immigration, had devoted their ability 
and time to devising practical measures for preventing the importation 
of contract labor they would have rendered better service to the coun- 
try and their constituents. : 

Mr. Speaker, I would not restrict the immigration of those indus- 
trious and thrifty foreign classes, who have in the past done so much 
towards settling up and adding to the industrial wealth of this great 
country. To all those who come here of their own accord to better 
their condition, who adopt our customs, assimilate with our insti- 
tutions and pecple, become citizens, send their children to our free 
schools and raise them up to be useful members of our Republic, I say 
thrice welcome to our shores. 

These classes of our foreign-born citizens are as strictly opposed to 
the importation of degraded contract labor as the native American. 
They came to this free land to escape from the evils of social and in- 
dustrial systems that produced such degraded pauper labor, and they 
object to haying the evil follow them here. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to draw a lesson from the history 
of the subject of this debate, and apply it to a threatened and press- 
ing danger. I have not time, and it would not be relevant to tho 
pending bill to discuss the means and measures that ought to be taken 
to restrict the importation of this pauper contract labor. I hope, how- 
ever, the opportunity will soon be presented to Congress to perfect and 
adopt such measures as will protect our laboring people and our social 


and industrial institutions from this evil. 


Statues of Richard Stockton and Philip Kearny. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT COC. THOMPSON, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1888, 
On the presentation of statues of Richard Stockton and Philip Kearny by the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is an occasion when I feel especially privileged 
to speak. As a company commander I followed General Philip Kearny, 
from that day, in front of Yorktown, when he took command of the 
First Division of the Third Corps, Army of the Potomac, down to 
the day of his death at Chantilly, and to-day as I looked upon his 
well-remembered features, shown so true to nature in the beautiful 
bronze here presented to the nation by the State that claimed him as 


a citizen, I again saw him, as in life, riding at the head of his charg- 


ing columns through the ‘‘slashings’’ of Fair Oaks and across the 
blood-stained fields of Manassas, bridle in teeth, saber in hand, and 
that dread light in his eyes, which to us was the sign of desperate and 
deadly battle, and I remembered how, in the rush and fury of the fight, 
amid all its appalling surroundings, we turned to him for guidance, for 
the assurance of victory, and for approval of what we had done, and 
I could not refrain from adding my feeble tribute to the memory of 
my old commander. His division was composed of troops from Maine, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 
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and was known as the Red Patch Division,“ because of the red patch 
each officer and soldier was required to wear on his hat or cap, a device 
of General Kearny’s by which the men of his division were distin- 
guished from all others, and which was the origin of the corps badges 
afterwards prescribed for the whole Army. To us he was Brave Phil 
Kearny,” as he was to the old Army,” when as a lieutenant he Jost 
his left arm at the San Antonio gate of Mexico, and no soldiers ever 
followed a leader more devotedly than did the men of the old“ Red 
Patch Division?“ General Kearny. 

Sorrow for his death never ceased in the hearts of these men, and to- 
day among thesurvivors of that famous division the mention of his name 
brings to the cheek the unbidden tear. While the organization lasted 
his name and fame were cherished by it as something within its per- 
sonal keeping, and in his honor a division decoration was adopted 
known as the ‘‘Kearny Cross,“ of which General Birney, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the division, in General Order No. 48, dated 
May 16, 1863, spoke as follows: 

The brigadier-general commanding division announces the following names 
ot meritorious and distinguished non-commissioned officers and privates, se- 
lected for their gallantry, as recipients of the Kearny Cross,” the division deco- 
ration. This cross isin honor of our old leader, and the wearers of it will al- 
ways remember the high standard of a true and brave soldier, and will never 
disgrace it, 

And it never was di but was conspicuous in the front of every 
battle from Chantilly to Appomatox. Upon the cross worn by the offi- 
cers was inscribed the motto Dulce ct decorum est pro patria mori? 
a noble sentiment; a sentiment worthy of Kearny. The devotion of 
patriotism expressed in this motto is not, however, mere sentimental- 
ism, but has had substantial illustration in every age and land, and 
nowhere more gloriously than in this land and upon the battle-fields of 
the rebellion, Every village and hamlet, and almost every fireside, in 
the loyal, liberty-loving North contributed its sacrifice to this love of 
country, and each succeeding year the flowers of May are showered upon 
the graves of thousands of as pure and unselfish patriots as ever honored 
mankind. 

Men who voluntarily left home, wives, children, and loved ones, and 
endured exposure, ps, sickness, battle, and death, not to further 
personal ambition or the desire for fame, but to protect and preserve 
en government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” and 
to guaranty to all men, white and black, that equality proclaimed by 
the Declaration of Independence. These men came from every walk 
of life, and abandoned the prosperous employments of peace to die, if 
need be, for country. ‘The lessons of patriotism taught by them—the 
boys in blue,” as in tenderness we love to call them—should be con- 
stantly impressed upon the youth of the nation, and no higher or more 
important duty devolves upon the survivors of the grand army of the 
Union than that of bringing up their children in that respect for au- 
thority, that reverence for the Constitution, and that love of country 
which so distinguished them in the days of ’61. 

General Kearny loved his men, and was always solicitous for their 
comfort, but in battle required the utmost of them. There he seemed 
to be omnipresent. He saw every movement of his division, and there 
was a feeling among the men that his eye was always upon them, and 
that the conduct of each individual soldier was known to him, and no 
man wearing the red patch” dared to be a skulker. He led the bat- 
tle, but required his officers to be in the front of it with him. His 
General Order 15 was characteristic of the man. In it he says: 

Shoulder straps and chevrons, you are marked men; you must be ever inthe 
front. Colonels and field officers, when it comes to the bayonet lead the charge. 
At other times circulate among your men, and supervise and keep officers and 
men to their constituted commands; stimulate the laggard, brand the coward, 
and direct the brave. ; 

He himself was an exemplar of the duty he thus required, and with 
such leadership no man could ever be found wanting. He loved the 
battle! The sound of the cannon was a call to which he never failed 
to respond. He threw himself into the battle with an abandon, which 
is well described by one of the poets of the war, in the following lines: 


When the battle went ill, and the bravest were solemn, 
Near the lone Seyen Pines, where we still held our ground, 
He rode down the length of our fast crumbling column, 
And our hearts at his war-cry leaped up with a bound; 
He snuffed, like his charger, the scent of powder, 
His sword wav'd us on, and we answered the sign, 
Loud our cheer as we rush’d, but his voice rang the louder, 
There's the devil's own fun, boys, along the whole line.“ 


How he sat his brown steed: How we saw his blade brighten, 
In the one band still left—and the reins in his teeth! 

He laughed like a boy when the holidays heighten, 
But a soldiers’ glance shot from the vizor beneath; 

Up come the reserves to the melee infernal, 
Asking where to go in, through the clearing or pine? 

“Oh, anywhere! ‘orward! ’Tis all the same, colonel, 
You'll find lovely fighting along the whole line.” 


Brave, gallant spirit you still live in the hearts of the men of the old 
„Red Patch Division!“ 

Mr. Speaker, I must eontent myself with these few words. It was not 
mr intention to address myself at length to the resolution before the 

ouse. 
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Tariff—Tin-Plate, Sheet-Iron, and Sheet-Steel. 


REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration bill H. R, 9051, and the subject of discussion being 
the section relating to tin-plate and sheet-iron— 

Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Judging by experience, I have but little expecta- 
tion that the majority here will change any part of this tariff bill by 
reason of discussion, yet I assure you that what I say on the subject 
under immediate consideration I say in the utmost good faith. Iam 
fully persuaded that if any impartial body of men interested in the 
welfare of the whole country would fully inform themselves of the 
facts that they could not fail to become convinced that this bill, so far 
as it concerns sheet-iron, sheet-steel, and tin-plate, is all wrong, and 
ought to be changed. 

But a Democratic caucus, with more than kingly authority, has de- 
creed that there shall be no amendments to this bill except such amend- 
ments as the Democratic members of the committee in charge of the 
bill shall first approve of, and no arguments offered on our side of the 
House have any effect. 

It is well understood that the committee in charge will not consent 
to any amendments except in cases where an amendment is absolutely 
required to secure Democratic votes in doubtful Congressional districts. 

It may as well be known once for all that whilst the men who origi- 
nated this measure are in theory and principle in favor of free trade out 
and out, that practically this bill is to be molded on the most extremo 
sectional basis to favor particular localities. 

First, and above all, it guarded by high protection the Southern in- 
terests of sugar and rice. At a later date it is shaped to save the coal 
and iron-ore of Tennessee and Virginia. Glass is partly saved in the 
interest of Missouri, and the wood-screws of Connecticut must be taken 
care of because they are located in a doubtful State. In the course of 
the general debate on this bill it was not possible for me, even in the 
liberal time granted to me, to refer at any length to all the interests 
that I felt were likely to be injured by the passage of this bill. The 
subject of sheet-iron and tin-plate I consider a most important one, and 
Jam glad of the opportunity I now have of placing myself on record as 
opposing this bill in all of its provisions affecting these industries. 

This bill proposes to admit tin-plate free of duty, and also to reduce 
the duty on different other classes of sheet-iron and steel. 

Tin-plate is but an iron sheet coated with tin, and if the sheet, 
whether of iron or steel, is coated with a mixture of tin and lead it is 
terne plate. In either case more than 97 per cent. of the product is 
iron and steel. Tagger’s tin is simply tagger’s iron coated with tin. 

A large part of tin-plate is used for roofing, so that it comes in direct 
competition with sheet-iron and sheet-steel. If this bill should be- 
come a law two things are apparent. First, we must abandon all hope 
of encouraging the manufacture of tin-plate in this country; and sec- 
ond, as a large part of the sheet-iron made in this country is used for 
roofing, the manufacture of sheet-iron must be abandoned. It will be 
impossible to manufacture and use sheet-iron in competition with free 
tin-plates. 

The sheet-iron industry in this country has not been prosperous 
because the present tariff allows taggers’ iron and tin and terne plates 
to be imported at 1 cent a pound duty. 

The result when tin-plate comes in free is not hard to predict. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that at present we do not manufacture tin- 
plate in the United States. But we have demonstrated in the past 
that We can manufacture it successfully with adequate protection. 

Last year we bought from Great Britain $17,000,000 worth of tin- 
plates. The money to pay for it was sent out of our country and made 
us that much poorer. It ought to have been kept at home and paid 
out largely to workmen making the product. 

This is an immense industry. It ought to give employment to thou- 
sands of our citizens at good wages. 

Great Britain makes the greater part of all the tin-plate used in the 
world, and she has to buy a very considerable part of the tin she uses 
to make it out of. As I have stated, the tin is but a small part of the 
material used, and if necessary we could buy it as cheap as Great Brit- 
ain. But we do not need to buy. Later discoveries show that we have 
an abundance of tin in this country. Dakota, Wyoming, and other 
places are rich in this mineral. Let us by protection encourage this 
industry. It has a great future if Congress will only deal fairly with 
it. It means an increased production of iron ore, of limestone, coal, 
coke, and pig-iron. I can anticipate with proper legislation great 
prosperity in the near future growing out of this industry. But I can 
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come a little nearer home and to the present in observing the effects of 
this bill. We have men now engaged in the manufacture of sheet-iron 
and sheet-steel. Thousands of our citizens are dependent on these in- 
dustries for their daily bread. If this bill becomes a law they will be 
driven out of the business and compelled to abandon it. 

T assure you that laborers and workmen as well as owners of mills 
and forges view with apprehension and dread the possibility of this 
bill becoming law. 

I ask to have read by the Clerk as a part of my remarks letters I 
have received on this subject from practical men engaged in the sheet- 
iron business, in the district I have the honor to represent on this floor. 
I know these men to be reliable, and that their statementsare entitled 
to great credit, and I invite special attention to what they say. I 
know it to be to the interest and welfare of all the citizens of the cities 
in which their works are situated that their business should be so pro- 
tected that it may be continued, 

But to continue the manufacture of sheet-iron and sheet-steel, and 
to build up a great tin-plate industry in this country, protection is 
necessary, and why? Simply on account of the difference in wages be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. If labor was as cheap here we 
could make tin- plate as cheap as Great Britain. Weought to be thank- 
ful that labor commands higher wages in the United States than in 
any other country, butif we want to continue good wages we must save 
our own markets for our own people. 

It is said that for several years we have purchased from England 
nearly two-thirds of her product of tin-plate. Talk about the markets 
of the world! The very best of them are right here in the United 
States. 

In six years we have paid England over $200,000,000 for tin-plate 
that should have been made at home. 

I am heartily in favor of the amendment striking tin-plate from the 
free-list. In fact the present duty should be increased, and I urge on 
the attention of the committee the propriety of protecting the manu- 
facture not only of tin-plate but of sheet-iron and sheet-steel. They 
are kindred industries and must toa great extent stand or fall together. 

In illustration of the remarks I have made on the subject of wages, 
I will print a statement showing the difference in wages between Great 
Britain and the United States in the manufacture of plates and sheets, 


| Wages. 


Occupation. Amount of work. 

Great | United 

Britain States. 

Roller sse.. 100 boxes, IC. . . $6.87 | $23. 00 
Doubler .. bsa soi AO poa ssi 5.51 11.05 
Furnaceman.. 5.20 | 10.00 

Catcher... 3.02 | (*) 

Shearer... 2.17 | 11.00 
Weigher.. 4 1.08 
Roll-turniı 48 1,34 
Picklers 1.46 4.25 
Cold rolli 1.21 3.60 
Catching. 2 50 
Opening, girls f 18 .50 
Annealing. 17.50 51.25 
Tinman 6.00 | 12. 00 
Washman 6.00 12. 00 
Crudler. 2.00 5. 00 
Helper. 5. 40 9.50 
Boxer... 1.01 2. 40 
rter... 9.72 | 18.00 
Lighting 4.38 9.00 
Engineers 1,25 2.75 
itters ... 1.52 2.75 
Millwrigh +97 2.25 
Smith .. 1.52 3.00 
Striker. 73 1.25 
Bricklayer, 1,52 3.00 

Laborers... 62 1.12} 
Watchman..... 72 1.50 
Tin-house manager 14.50 25.00 
Mill manager „..... 15.79 | 38.50 
Openers, š 1.65 3.50 
Pickers-o} gir 48 75 
Scourers, gir B 75 
Dippers, girls 48 1.00 
Dusters, girls. 30 75 
Carriers, girls ~ 24 -50 
Reckoner, girl.. 48 1.00 
En ARET TA E Ser A DAAA Ir EAN ANA LA A EP R EE 122, 18 | 274. 90 


* Included in roller, 

ait In this country the most of this work would be done by young men and 
vs. 

_ This list of wages covers only that part of labor employed from bars of 

iron or steel to the finished plates, and shows the American rates to be 125 

percent. higher than those of Great Britain. The difference in wages in 

the production of bars in each country is in about the same ratio. 

BEAVER FALLS IRON Company, 
Beaver Falis, Pa., March 29, 1888. 

Dean Sin: We desire to call your attention to the items in the bill as reported 

by a majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, which, if passed, would 


practically paralyze the sheet-iron manufacturer in this country, The new bill 
proposes to admit tin-plates free, and as about one-third of the sheet-iron made 


in this country is used for roofing and siding in competition with tin-plates, 


the business of 1ron-roofing and siding would have to cease, as it would be im- 
ri e to use sheet-iron made in this country in competition with free tin- 
plates, 

There is about 200,000 tons of sheet-iron and tin-plates used in the United 
States annually for roofing and siding, and out of this only about 50,000 tons is 
of sheet-iron made in the United States, the balance, or 150,000 tons, being tin- 
plates and sheets imported. R 

If with the present duty, three-fourths of all the material used in the United 
States in this one branch of business can be used from imported material, what 
would become of makers of sheet-iron for this purpose with tin-plates admitted 


free? 

The bill also proposes to reduce the duty on all light gauges of sheet-iron 
from No. 20 to thinner than No, 29. We do not think that any manufacturerof 
sheet-iron in the United States can truthfully say that he is makingany money 
on sheets, or that he has been fora long time; yet in the face of this there is a 
reduction proposed of $2.24 per ton on No. 20, $2.24 on from Nos, 21 to 25, and 
$5.60 on from Nos, 26 to 29. 

In our case it is a serious matter, as at least two-thirds of our prodact is used 
for roofing and siding, the balance is of gauges from Nos. 26 to 29. Should the 
bill as reported pass, we would be driven out of business and compelled to 


close up. 

We ask that you five the matter your consideration and use your influence 
t o avert the calamity that threatens our business, and imstead of letting tin- 
pas in free have the duty increased to $17.04, as proposed in Mr. RANDALL’s 
ill, and let the present duties stand as they are on sheet-iron, and have the 


5 41 pose di of without any more delay than is absolutely necessary, as 
the — N eg demoralizes business and its hurtful influence can only be 
exceed y 


the passas of the bill as reported. 
Yours, respectfully, 
BEAVER FALLS IRON COMPANY, 
E. C. EWING, Secretary. 
Hon, Oscar L. JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


New CASTLE, PA., March 14, 1888. 

DEAR Sin: Would respectfully call your attention to the proposition to place 
tin-plates on the free-list and the great damage it would be to the sheet-iron 
manufacture. If the tin-plates are imported free, it will entirely destroy the 
iron roofing and siding e which now uses over 50,000 tons of sheet-iron 
annually, at least one-third of ok prodao of the sheet mills. Indeed, Iam free 
to confess that if the roofing trade was taken away from my mill, it would of 
necessity be compelled to shut down. Not only that, if we had not had the 
roofing orders, the mill would not have run hal time during the year 187. In- 
stead of being placed on the free-list, tin-plates should be advanced to 2} cents 
pa pound duty, the same as it is on galvanized iron, and correctan incon y 
n the present tariff. If possible, would like to see this change made the 
tariff bill as prepared by the Republican minority of the Ways and Mvans Com- 
mittee, and would think it advisable to call Mr. RANDALL’s attention to it. Tin- 
plates imported free of duty means absolute destruction of the iron-roofing ins 
dustry and a reduction of almost one-half of the number of sheet-mills in the 


gins” 
ours, respectfully, 
GEO, W. JOHNSON, 


Hon. O. L. Jackson, 
- Washington, D. C. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 29, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the bill of the House Na. 
10614, to organize the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, the pends 
ing amendment being as follows: 

Strike out the words ‘that the price of $1.25 per acre,’ in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth lines of section 5, and insert the following : 

Under the homestead law only, except section 2301 of the Revised Statutes: 
Provided, however, That no person seized of any lands in any State or Terri- 
tory, or who shall have sold land in any State or Territory within three months 
before the time of the taking effect of this act, shall be authorized to enter any 
of the lands covered by the provisions of this act. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall prescribe all needful rules to give full effect to this provision. And 
provided further, That all provisions of law touching the rights of soldiers and 
officers who served in the Army of the United States during the late war, en- 
tering public lands, shall apply to the lands embraced in this act? 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of opening up portions of the Indian Ter- 
ritory for settlement has been exciting interest for several years, There 
are men of the present generation who indulged the hope that the hu- 
mane policy of our fathers would be carried out in good faith, and that 
what was known as the Indian Territory, extending westward from 
the western boundary of Missouri and Arkansas, as far west as our 
old international boundary—I believe the one hundredth meridian— 
should be forever dedicated and set apart as the home of the Indian, so 
as to form in the progress of time a great Indian community, an Indian 
commonwealth where the remnants of the once powerfal tribes might 
be gathered together and form one of the States of the American Union. 
A noble purpose, worthy of the great men of a former age whose mem- 
ory the American people delight to honor. 


The spirit which animated President Jackson and his contemporaries 


in setting apart that land for that purpose was noble, patriotic, mag- 
nanimous; and I think the people of the United States, when the his- 
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tory comes to be finally written of the policy of our Government towards 
the Indians, will regret that that magnanimous policy was not adhered 
to, and that when we had taken their once vast possessions we did not 
allow them the opportunity to develop in their own way their capacity 
for progress and civilization under the paternal shelter of our Govern- 
ment. 

But, sir, it became too manifest afew years ago that that policy 
could not be carried out; that the great States of Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Missouri, lying contiguous to this Indian country, found 
it an impediment in the way of their progress, and accordingly, on 
their demand, Con adopted a provision of law prohibiting the 
President of the United States, who had the power prior to that time 
to settle friendly Indians in that Territory, from removing any more 
Indians into that Indian community. And from that time to this that 
policy has ceased. 

The measure abandoning the old policy was not well considered. It 
was passed on an appropriation bill without discussion, and did not 
receive that careful consideration which its importance deserved. There 
has been no reason to hope since then that the humane policy of our 
fathers could be revived. Our people wanted the land. In view of 
that fact those who favored treating the Indians justly, if not magnani- 
mously, considered the policy of at least setting off a part of that Ter- 
ritory for these Indians and securing, in a just and honorable way, the 
balance for the settlement of white people. The 41,102,280 acres con- 
stituting the Indian Territory and 3,600,000 acres constituting the Pub- 
lic Land Strip we acquired from Texas are large enough to form two 
States, It was suggested that the eastern portion should be forever 
secured to the Indians, while the western portion should be given up 
to white settlement, progress, and civilization. The western half, with 
the Public Land Strip, would make a State larger than the State of In 
diana. 

Two propositions have been before the House since the beginning of 
the last Co The one was in a general way the suggestion of the 
President, and the bill was drawn up by the late Secretary of the In- 
terior. While the measure embraced all of the Indian tribes and res- 
ervations, its provisions related especially to the Indian Territory. It 
involved an able commission to treat with the tribes and exercise im- 
portant powers on all Indian questions, including the surrender of lands 
to the United States. While its general application was to all the In- 
dian lands, it was to have special application to the Indian Territory. 

I indulge the belief if that bill suggested by the President had be- 
come the law in the first session of the last Congress this trouble over 
the Indian Territory would have long since terminated. Negotiations 
would have been entered into with these Indian tribes, and the west- 
ern portion of the Indian Territory, or a large portion of it, would have 
been opened up to settlement by our white people, and it would have 
all been accomplished without any injustice, hardship, or harsh policy 
towards the Indian tribes, treating them with the justice and mag- 
nanimity which inspired our fathers in setting apart this territory for 
them more than half a century ago. 

But the gentlemen favoring the Oklahoma bill were not content with 
that policy, expressed by the bill drawn up by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; they were not satisfied with anything less than the immediate 
organization of the Territory of Oklahoma; treaties to be made with 
the tribes after the Territory was organized, instead of before—either 
that or there should be no legislation on the subject at all. 

That is the condition in which we now stand. Thus this work has 
been delayed nearly three years. For myself, having visited that Ter- 
ritory with other members of the House as a member of a committee 
ordered to do so by actof Congress, having had conferences with these 
various Indian tribes and with their chief men, Iam satisfied the policy 
proposed by the Secretary of the Interior substantially should have been 
adopted and carried out. It was a just and honorable way to accom- 
plish the purpose which this bill seeks by indirection. Although I 
shall not vote against the present proposition if the amendment pro- 
pee by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] shall be adopted, 

regret sincerely that gentlemen would not accept the honorable, di- 
rect, and practical method proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
They have not only postponed the settlement of this question for years, 
but they have left the ten thousand people on the Public Land Strip 
utterly without a government. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask if the Secretary of the Interior is in 
favor of the present bill? F 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Oklahoma bill, you mean? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I mean the pending bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The late Secretary of the Interior favored and pre- 

the bill to which I have referred, and which I had the honor to 


troduce. 

Mr. BLOUNT. So I understood, but what I ask is if he favors the 
pending measure ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, with reference to that I can not answer, for I 
do not know. I never, I think, heard him express his opinion of it. I 
do not know the views of the present Secretary of the Interior on the 
bill I introduced, either, or on the pending bill. Although that bill 
was prepared by the late Secretary I reported it from the select com- 


mittee appointed by the House in the Forty-eighth Congress toinguire 
into Indian affairs. I have thought proper to state this much, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to place this question in its proper attitude before 
the committee. If any one complains of delay they will readily see 
in the foregoing statement the cause of it. 

There is much feeling upon this matter, especially in the Northwest. 
Everybody understands that, and the question has been between the 
two conflicting methods of procedure for the accomplishment of the 
same purpose. The question now is whether the pending bill shall pass 
os not. Kansas-demands its passage; Missouri and the adjoining 
States . 

Mr. WEAVER. And Iowa. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And Illinois. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The adjacent States generally demand its passage, 
regarding the Indian Territory as standing in the way of their progress, 
and our people want the land, and I take if for granted that in some 
form or other, either in the form proposed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARNES], which is substantially the plan of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or in the present form, the bill now pending will 
become ultimately a law. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the pending bill is one of the most peculiar 
measures that I ever knew to be pendingin the House. Itapplies with 
certainty to a little over 3,600,000 acres of the public land, the Public 
Land Strip organizing a Territory over that limited quantity of land. 
You can not say with certainty that it goes an acre beyond that. The 
Government has for fifty years recognized the old international line on the 
Southwest, the one hundredth parallel as the western boundary of the 
Indian possessions; that is to say all the lands, other than Oklahoma, 
lands west of those owned in fee-simple by the five civilized tribes, stand 
substantially on the same footingas thesmall tract known as Oklahoma, 
which contains a little over1,800,000acres. That is to say they are lands 
on which the Government might settle friendly Indians, but not other- 
wise use; and to that extent atleast the tribes, the five civilized tribes, 
have an interest in the lands beyond the mere matter of possession. 
The Government has ized that for more than half a century. 
The civilized tribes claim, taking that view of the case, that they have 
an interest in the lands of the same character as the Creeks and Seminoles 
have to Oklahoma which they surrendered to the Government for the 
settlement of friendly Indians—thatis, a right to have civilized friendly 
tribes settled upon them. Here the present right of the United States 
over the land to the western line ceases. 

That is the condition of things, that is the character of the title that 
you must-extinguish even as to the lands west of the Oklahoma tract, 
occupied by the Arapahoes and Cheyennes and other tribes under Ex- 
ecutive orders. So the result is that beginning as we do now in this 
legislation, instead of negotiating first, we organize a Territory over a 
small district of land, a Territory with governor, judges, and the other 
necessary officers for Territorial organization, a small body of people, a 
people it is true who ought to have had some form of government long 
ago; but they must wait for this general plan. Nothing like it has oc- 
curred in our history before, and all this results from the fact that gen- 
tlemen are determined to force the measure in their own way instead 
of permitting the views and practical and honorable method of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior—the late Secretary I refer to—to be carried out, 
and that is to negotiate and extinguish the Indian title first and then 
organize the Territory.. The gentleman from Illinois says that we can 
not negotiate unless we first pass the bill. I dissent from that and 
hope the gentleman will give the committee the reasons to substantiate 
that view of the case. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will answer the gentleman if he will permit me 
now. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Very well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The council of the Cherokee Indians now is in 
control of the Cherokee Live Stock Assoviation, so much so that that 
council, in the face of the proposition from a cattle company in Texas 
to pay $150,000 a year for the use of the lands, passed through the 
council the proposition with regard to the land which Chief Mayse 
vetoed, and the council tried to pass it over the veto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand what the gentleman refers to, but it 
is of the same character as the question which is raised, but not going 
quite to that extent, in reference to the railroad interests involved 
here. It is, at the best, mere speculation; but there are two features 
or two sides to that question. In regard to the railroad interest I do 
not pretend to assert that the railroads have an interest in the lands 
or will acquire any land on the acquisition of the Indian title by the 
Government; but the committee that the House appointed to inquire 
into Indian affairs cautiously suggested in their report to the House, in 
the Forty-eighth Congress, that instead of extinguishing the title of the 
Indians the land should be held in some form of trust, in order to avoid 
the possibility of either of the tworailroad corporations running through 
the Territory obtaining any of the lands, for it would be a very morti- 
fying result, in view of the past experience of this Government, if, after 
all the precautions taken, by a blunder any portion of the lands which 
ought to be dedicated as homes for the people should become the prop- 
erty of either of these railroad corporations upon the extinguishment 
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2 the Indian title. I know that no gentleman desires to see that 
one. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gentleman in this connection if 
the Forty-ninth Congress did not pass a bill forfeiting all the lands of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, and if the gentleman does 
not claim credit to Congress for passing that act? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I claim a little credit, as well as my friend, for that 
legislation. But taking the Atlantic and Pacific, that road had been 
constructed to Vinita and as far west as the Arkansas River, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, before the act was passed. Ido not admitor believe 
that if the road had been completed clear through the Territory out or 
time it gave the corporation any right totheland. But that is still an 
open question. 

It had, to my own knowledge, to the Arkansas River in September, 
1885, and itis said reached near the west boundary of the Creek Nation 
and farther west at a comparatively early day after that, and long be- 
fore we passed that bill declaring a forfeiture, but I do not know that; 
but I have inquired of some gentleman of the committee to what ex- 
tent westward the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad had been constructed 
when that declaratory act of forfeiture was passed. I have tried to as- 
ae the fact, but I have not ascertained it yet. No one seems to 

OW. 

Mr. HEARD. Iwillstate tomy friend, the gentleman from Indiana, 
that to my own personal knowledge this road was being operated as 
far as Tulsa in 1883 or 1884. > 

Mr. WEAVER. But it never has got into Oklahoma. 

Mr. HEARD. I suppose not- 

Mr. HOLMAN. It has been stated that that road hai been con- 
structed through a considerable portion of the Oklahoma tract to a 

int on the northern fork of the Canadian River not far below Fort 

o, and Fort Reno is about 2 miles, perhaps more, west of the western 
boundary of what is known as Oklahoma. But on what authority and 
at what time it was so constructed I am not able to state. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a mistake. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know it as a fact, but I know, as I have 
stated, that as early as September, 1885, it had reached the Arkansas 
River. The Atlantic and Pacific corporation ought not to have any of 
this land, and I hope no mistake will be made. To buy land for the 
benefit of that corporation would be a sad mistake, but more than that, 
it would be simply infamous. . 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit me to 
make a suggestion? I know at the date of the passage of the act for- 
feiting the lands of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad in the Forty- 
ninth Congress this road was not constructed west of the Arkansas River, 
west of the town of Tulsa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have permission to proceed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that he may be permit- 


ted to speak. twenty minutes, with a like privilege on the other side if 


it is desirable. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. STONE] desires 
to be heard on this pending proposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is a request for an extension of the whole 
debate for twenty minutes on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana be allowed to proceed twenty 
minutes, and that a like time be allowed to friends of the bill. 

Mr. BARNES. That means forty minutes more on this section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] that if there is any possible job in this 
bill I wish he would show it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As to the effect of this measure I wish to say that 
the only thing to be regretted is the absence of positive information as 
to the facts. I think the opinion of the Attorney-General should have 
been taken as to the effect of the two acts, the act of July, 1866, mak- 
ing the grant to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and the act of for- 
ſeiture. Ishould have been glad to have his opinion on the effect of 
these two measures before further legislation was had. I take it for 
granted that it will not be obtained; and I take it for granted that if we 
8 with the consideration of this bill certainly every effort should 

made to avoid a mistake. If the extinguishment of the Indian title 
will give any of this land to either of the railroad corporations it clearly 
ought not to be done. In 1886 I suggested a trust for these lands if 
we acquired them, rather than a purchase, to avoid the possibility of 
either of the two railroad corporations acquiring any interest in the 


lands. 

T have said all I desired on the subject. I now come directly to the 
pending proposition: How far the Government of the United States 
can now depart from a policy substantially settled of holding lands for 
the purpose of securing homes for their people, and not only homes for 
their people but homes for their landless people? It is one of the most 
gratifying facts in our history that the highest order of statesmanship 
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and the purest patriotism organized our land system. You have all, 
gentlemen, had occasion to exult in that part of our history. 

I have read it with delightandastonishment. With apparently un- 
bounded landed possessions, even when their western’ boundary was 
the Mississippi River, yet when that vast country known as the Louis- 
iana purchase, which extended their western boundary to Oregon and 
the Pacific Ocean was added, it seemed a region so vast as to require 
centuries even to explore it. Yet our fathers husbanded the public 
land of that vast domain with the same fidelity and solicitude for the 
future that a small state would have done with only a limited territorial 
possession. 

And it is an interesting fact to know that with all the countless 
schemes for grants of public lands that must have been pressed upon 
Congress at that early period, when emigration began to move west- 
ward after the Revolutionary war toward the rich lands northwest and 
southwest of the Ohio, with all the countless schemes of colonization, 
formed both at home and in other countries, with great landed estates, 
the policy of every civilized nation on the globe, there were never but 
two large bodies of land ever sold by the United States, pressed as they 
were for money to meet the debts of the Revolutionary war—one, 892,900 
acres, known as the purchase of the Ohio Company—Marietta, Ohio, 
being a part of that purchase—sold for $642,856.66, and the other, 272,- 
540 acres, to John Cleaves Symms, for $189,693. 

Both these great sales together make only-a little more than a mill- 
ion of acres, and this fact shows the extraordinary fidelity of the men 
who so long controlled the affairs of this Government through succes- 
sive generations, and down to the present generation; how mindful they 
were of posterity and how anxious that the lands of this country should 
be held in small freehold estates by the American people. I say noth- 
ing of the last quarter of a century. It was then less clear than it is now 
that upon the multitude of these small freehold estates depends the 
permanency of our free institutions. 

There is no hope now, as all considerate men see, of preserving re- 
publican institutions with our ever rapidly increasing population swell- 
ing the multitudes of our cities with startling rapidity, unless the great 
body of the people are invested with an actual interest in the soil of 
their country. It is on the conservative power of these freeholds that 
our free institutions must rest. Therefore measure that seeks to en- 
large the number of freeholds is a measure of public safety and worthy 
of the highest consideration of the American Congress. Those free- 
holds, even if they are but a half or a quarter section of land, are bet- 
ter than fortifications and armed bulwarks for the support of free insti- 
tutions and free government [applause]; and any measure of policy 
that will tend to diminish the number of these freeholds by an unwise 
appropriation of the public land still under national control ought not 
to be approved by Congress, while any measure that tends to enlarge 
their number ought to commend itself to us as the representatives of 
the American le. 

Now, what are the facts before us? My friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who is generally so careful and accurate, misapprehends 
the spirit which actuated our fathers in relation to the public domain. 
They never sought to make the public lands a source of speculation or 
profit. Even when there was the greatest anxiety to pay the debt in- 
curred in the Revolutionary war our fathers declined to sell the public 
lands in large bodies, and from the beginning the public lands were 
sold ata nominal price. When the pre-emption law of 1841 passed 
there seemed to be still some necessity for drawing some revenues from 
the public lands, butit was legislation in the proper direction, tending 
toward the ultimate result of securing the land toactual bona fide set- 
bria It was a measure that gave the actual settler priority over all 
others. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can the gentleman tell me what were the receipts 
from the sales of public lands last year? 

; Mr. HOLMAN. The receipts last year were larger than ever be- 
‘ore. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Eleven millions of dollars? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Between eleven and twelve millions, to 
my recollection; larger than ever before. But let me mention another 
fact to my friend to show the importance of this measure and securing 
this land to our landless people, and toshow how littleland we have left 
that is fit for agricultural purposes, in spite of the impression to the 
contrary. It has beenfound necessary thissession to suspend your land 
laws, except the homestead law, in respect to public lands in the five 
publie-land States of the South. 

All men who would speculate in public lands now see the advantage 
of entering them for speculation, because the day comes rapidly upon 
us when no public land adapted to cultivation without irrigation will 
be found within the United States. The commission appointed some 
years ago to inquire into the condition of the public domain, with 
Major Powell at its head, undoubtedly underestimated the amount of 
arable land remaining when they putit at 25,000,000 acres. That 
was clearly a mistake, but not a mistake of the commission, for the 
statistics were not compiled by them, but at the present time itis 
reasonably certain that all the public lands adapted to agriculture, 
lands where the individual citizen with his wife and children around 
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him, without the aid of artificial irrigation, can build up a happy and 
prosperous home, does not exceed 75,000,000 acres. : 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does that include Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It includes Indian and military reservations. Of 
the Indian reservations, the eastern portion of the Indian Territory and 
about two-thirds of the great Sioux reservation are the only two large 
bodies of Indian lands remaining that are arable. Of the lands of the 
Navajoes and of the Apaches large bodies are worthless for any other 
purpose than those to which Indians can apply them and for pasturage, 
not being adapted for scorra as a general rule in any possible way. 
They are lands, except here and there a valley, not adapted to agricult- 
ure under any possible conditions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For the sake of accuracy the gentleman will allow 
me to state that the amount received as proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands for the year 1887 was $12,289,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the rapid exhaustion of the public 
domain, indicated by actual sales under existing laws, points out the 
importance of making no mistake as to how the tweniy odd million 
acres now under consideration shall be disposed of. Let me state more 
carefully the facts in regard to the cost in money of the public domain 
and receipts from the sale of public lands. The following table pre- 
sents the cost of all cessions and purchases made east of the Mississippi, 
and of all purchases made west of the Mississippi. Happily, except as 
the result of the Revolutionary war, we have acquired no land by con- 
quest. 

Cost of and receipts from the public domain to June 30, 1883. 
COST OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Purchases and cessions..............+. $88, 157, 389. 98 

For Indian annuities and titl; 208, 776, 031. 

For surveying and disposition — 55, 047, 739. 10 
Total cost up to June 30, 1888... .... . .. . . . .. . eoeeee 351, 981, 160. 32 


RECEIPTS FROM THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
Total receipts up to June 30, 1888... .. . . . . . esu. 233, 576, 861. 01 


So that from the origin of the public domain to June 30, 1883, the 
cash expenditures by the United States on account of the public domain 
was $351,981,160.32, while the receipts from land sold was $233,576,- 
861.04, a difference of $118,404,299.28. The cost of the public domain 
as above stated includes $6,200,000 paid to the State of Georgia for her 
cession and Yazoo scrip claim, 1802. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. ` Eighty-eight million dollars without that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; $88,157,389.98 including that. The fore- 
going statement establishes the fact that while in the earlier years of 
our history Congress was often greatly pressed for means to meet the 
debt contracted during the Revolutionary war and the war of 1812, 
yet the public lands were never disposed of exclusively for the purpose 
of raising money. And yet it must be admitted the revenue derived 
from the public lands was never lost sight of, and Congress habitually 
took into account their cash value. 

Mr. SXMES. Is that the amount? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the gross amount, and that includes the 2, 
3, and 5 per cent. fund paid to the different States under the several 
acts of Congress. So that, as indicating the policy of the United States 
through all these years, covering now a little more than a century (be- 
cause our land system may be regarded as having commenced in the 
year 1785), our public lands, instead of being held and sold as asource 
of speculation and profit to the Government, have been held in the 
main with an eye single to securing homes for the people. That mag- 
nificent display of prosperity which gladdens the eye of every Ameri- 
can citizen as he travels through the great States of his country and 
gladdens the heart of every lover of freedom and of the human race, 
this widespread scene of happy and prosperous freeholds, the glory of 
the grandest period of human progress, has been the result of that wise 
policy of our fathers which made the creation of prosperous homes the 
chief object of Government ahd to that end hoarded and reserved the 
public land. Homes on the public domain were deemed of more value 
than revenues of Government received from their sale. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman’s figures come down to 1883. 
During the five years since that time the receipts from public lands 
bave averaged nearly $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. PAYSON. Let me supplement the statement of my colleague 
[Mr. SPRINGER] with the remark that the expenses for extinguish- 
ment of the Indian occupancy titles during the years he has indicated 
have averaged nearly $6,000,000 a year; so that in this matter ‘‘one 
hand washes the other.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yet that is true, and you must add to the account 
the $11,000,000 to be paid to the Blackfeet and other Indians of Mon- 
tana north of the Missouri for 17,000,000 acres acquired from them 
during the present session, and yet you wisely applied the homestead 
principle to that land. I had the honor myself to suggest the home- 
stead provision in the form as it appears in that law. This principle I 
admit was not applied in the act proposing to iake the lands of the 
Sioux Indians. In that case 50 cents an acre, I admit, was required of 
the settler in installments. There have been one or two other in- 


stances of the same kind, where the amount of land involved has been 
small. But in the case I have just mentioned, it applied to a region 
of country of special yalue. Gentlemen may not be aware of the fact 
that the 11,000,000 acres which you proposed to purchase from the 
Sioux, extending over the Black Hill region to the Missouri River, is a 
better body of land than the average of the Indian Territory; for while 
the eastern portion of the Indian Territory embraces very fertile land, ` 
equal to the average of Eastern Kansas, the western portion is not 
specially valuable for agriculture, though admirably adapted to pas- 
turage. Besides this, the interests of railroads largely affected the 
action of Congress in regard to the Sioux reservation, 

85 SPRINGER. Were not the settlers required to pay for those 
lands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have stated that in that case 50 cents an acre 
was required to be paid; but as to the other seventeen millions which 
I have just mentioned not a cent was required from the settler. There 
the homestead principle was strictly applied. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] as now modified. It is not simply a 
homestead provision, but it has a merit beyond that. It is a measure 
to actually secure homes to your landless people as against all others, 
actually increasing the number of homes in the country to the ex- 
tent that this land can provide them. You have been appropriating, 
or proposing to appropriate, millions of dollars for the defense of your 
borders, and, whether expressed or not, for your internal safety, by the 
erection of fortifications and the enlarging of your Navy; yet every 
American citizen of intelligence knows that the addition of a single 
homestead where the citizen raises up a family of children in virtuous 
industry will be a better safeguard to the nation than vastexpenditures 
for military preparations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I concede that. Now, I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
and passed by Congress at this session, to amend the land laws so as 
better to secure lands to actual settlers, contained any such provision 
as this amendment, that a person who held or owned any land there- 
tofore could not enter upon the public domain. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam glad my friend has asked that question. I 
will state to him our history on that subject. The pre-emption law 
enacted in 1841 contained a provision that no person should be entitled 
to the benefit of that law who was the owner of some limited quantity of 
land (I can not state the amount), or who should have sold land in the 
same Territory for the purpose of acquiring land under the pre-emption 
law, or whoshall have sold lands insome Territory to acquire land under 
the pre-emption law. That was the provision of the pre-emption law 
of 1841. The homestead law was defective in two things. It was, I 
may say, defective in three ts. It was defective, first, on account 
of the commutation clause, which enabled the speculator to acquire title 
at an early period by paying $1.25 per acre for the land. It was de- 
fective in the second place because it was not more considerate of the 
importance of reserving the public lands for the actual settlers by re- 
pealing all other laws for entering public land adapted to agriculture. 
The great defect was that it did not repeal all other laws for the dis- 
posing of the agricultural public lands. If those grave errors had not 
occurred in that important law the laboring men of this generation and 
of generations to come would have had a highway of escape, an outlet 
from the curse and oppression of monopoly, an outlet and highway of 
hope for millions of our people. Isay it would have been the good 
fortune of our people if those three provisions had been incorporated 
into that homestead law of May 20, 1862. 

Now, if that can be accomplished in regard to this bill I wish to 
see it done, but I am not willing in view of the past history of our 
country to withdraw any portion of our public lands from the actual 
settlers. Iam not willing to throw open any portion of our public 
lands to tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Indiana a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does his bill contain these provisions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It contains for the first time substantially these 
limitations. It does not go to the full extent named in the pending 
proposition. It provides that no person shall be entitled to the benefit 
of the homestead law who is the owner of a quarter-section of land. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am in favor of that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And absolutely restricts the entry of public land 
adapted to agriculture-to actual bona fide settlers, that good faith 
being guarantied by an actual residence on the land and cultivation 
of it for five years. I have always insisted that the public lands shall 
be withheld from speculation and reserved for actual settlement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Vet the gentleman carried that defect in the home- 
stead law in the very bill he introduced at this Congress, Why did it 
not occur to him then as it occurs to him now? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It did occur to me, and so far as that is concerned 
I went as ‘ar as I could, and for the first time those provisions are now 
in a homestead bill, the b Il now awa'ting the action of the Senate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
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fact that there are many persons who have small holdings which are 
mortgaged who wish to sell out an go out to Oklahoma and make 
actual settlement upon these lands if they are* permitted to do so. 
Under this amendment they will be prevented irom do ng so. 

Mr. PETERS. Ifa man only owns a lot in a cemetery he will be 
barred from the privileges by this act. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, if he only owns a lot in a cemetery. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Let me ask the gentleman a question. Does he 
intend by this bill to allow men all over the country to leave their farms 
and go down to Oklahoma and enter these lands to the exclusion of the 
landless and homeless people? ` 

Mr. SPRINGER, Under this measure a settler going upon these 
lands must go there and live upon the land and cultivate it for three 
years. It contains the same provision of the homestead law which has 
been so much commended by the gentleman from Indiana. The set- 
tler is compelled to remain in occupancy of the soil for three years, 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend has no objection to men of landed estates 
going there and getting these lands into their possession ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will suggest any amendment 
which will keep Jay Gould or which will prevent any other millionaire 
going outand settling on 160 acres of this land I undertake to say it will 
be accepted and adopted as a portion of the bill. Whoever occupies 
any of these lands for actual settlement will have to cultivate the soil 
for three years. ets 

Mr. HOLMAN. As I have already said, I am in favor of retaining 
all the lands belonging to the public domain for the exclusive use of 
actual settlers for homes, under the safe and wholesome provisions of the 
homestead law; but I am against disposing of them for purposes of 
speculation. This bill is not a homestead bill; it does not contain the 
safeguards of the homestead law as amended by the House; it will not 
secure these lands to our landless people. This Indian Territory, sit- 
uated in the midst of populous States, ought not to be given up to spec- 
ulation. The western half of it can with justice to the Indians and 
with their consent be opened up to white settlement. But gentlemen 
ought not to overlook the importance of the lands we are to acquire; the 
western half of the Indian Territory and the Public Land Strip will 
form a State about as large as the State of Ohio. If you dedicate that 
land to thesingle purpose of securing homes for your landless people, 
it will be settled by landless men from all sections of the Union, who 
with scanty means will hurry forward with their wives and children 
to secure that priceless blessing, an independent home. If you open 
it up under the provisions of this bill at $1.25 an acre and a nominal 
residence of three years, it will be taken up at once by the enterprising 
population of the States around it, and the actual number of your in- 
dependent freeholds will not be increased. Instead of landless citi- 
zens, men of landed estates and homes will at once enter these lands 
for speculation. ‘To them the $1.25 is a nominal price; it is in fact a 
nominal price for lands which, while of little value to the Indian, are 
worth from $5 to $50 an acre to the men whose labor will transform 
them into prosperous homes. 

In the name of Jabor I demand that this last great body of arable 
land you will control shall be secured to your landless and laboring 
people, every quarter section adding to the number of your independ- 
ent homes. 

I am not willing that the interests of railroads for the rapid devel- 
opment of the wealth of this region of country, or the interests of 
prosperous towns and cities on its borders, or of organized bodies of 
capitalists shall be considered in disposing of this 24,000,000 acres of 
land. I entreat you, gentlemen, to devote this public possession, when 
it shall be rightfully under your control, to the sacred object of secur- 
ing homes to your laboring people, the landless and homeless, 

I am in favor of opening up the western part of the Indian Territory 
to white settlement in a manner just to the Indians. I think I had 
the honor to first suggest it to the House, as chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Speaker on the 4th of March, 1885, of which 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. PEEL, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. RYAN were members, 
to inquire into Indian affairs. In the report made to the House by 
that committee the following views are expressed: 

The civilized nations—Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Sem- 
inoles—and all of the other more advanced tribes are in the eastern part of the 
‘Territory. Here the principal progress in agriculture, as well as in general 
advancement, has been 8 while an extended portion of the west is occu- 
pied by the Cheyennes, 33 Wichitas, Kiowas, and Comanches, with a 
united population of 7,746, who have made comparatively little progress, with 
very unimportant improvements and none of a permanent character. 

It is very manifest that if it is the policy of Congress to exclude the further 


settlement of tribes in the Territory, the interests of the Indians, as well as the 
Government, require an imporiant change in the condition of this great Terri- 


tory at an early day. 

While it is true t ons of this Territory are leased by the tribes 
for pasturage, including all of the Cherokee Outlet west of the Arkansas River, 
and is for the present a source of revenue to the tribes, yet the recent experi- 
ence in the open, Ser and Arapaho reservation, and the irritation manifest in 
several tribes whose lands are overrun by vast herds of cattle, passing without 
authority from one reservation to another, taking off with them the small herds 
of cattle owned by Ind indicate the peril to which these leases ex the 
peace ofthe country. Besides, in mostinstances these leases tend to diminish 
the opportunities, as well as the motives, of the tribes for engaging in agricult- 
ural employments, and will, in the opinion of the committee, greatly interfere 
with any efforts which shall be made to encourage the tribes in agricultural 
pursn 


textensive 


Tho lease of the Cherokee Outlet is, perhaps, the only exception, and that 
outlet is remote from the lands actually occupied by the Cherokees; but the 
greai herds of cattle on this outlet may seriously affect the tribes living south 
0 

This method of rendering these vast pasture fields productive, while not tend- 
ing to the civilization of the Indians, threatens constantly the peace of the 
country, and ought not to become a permanent policy if the substantial progress 
of these tribes in industrial employments is mainly to be considered, and such 
surely is the duty of the Government. 

It would seem that these considerations induced the legislature of the Creek 
Nation during the past summer to decline leasing their unoccupied lands, while 
the Sac and Fox Indians, under chiefs of gn sagacity, have entered into a 
lease of a portion of their lands on the condition that a permanent fence should 
be constructed which would protect the rest of their lands from herds of cattle 
wandering from the lands leased by a neighboring tribe. 

In the heart of this Territory is situated the tract of land containf iy PAA 
acres, known as Oklahoma,“ being a part of the land purchased by the Gov- 
ernment at 15 and 30 cents an acre by treaties made in 185) with the and 
Seminoles, a tract of land comparing well in fertility and streams of water with 
the southern portion of the State of Kansas. This Oklahoma tractis surrounded 
on every side by lands which tho Government by treaties or agreements have 
ceded to Indian tribes. It is manifest that the Government can not, consis- 
tently with its agreement with the Creeks, permit this tract of land to be occu- 
pied except by Indians; and it will be seen by reference to the testimony (which 
appears in the appendix) taken by the committee at Muscogee, in the Creek 
territory, that a council held by delegates from all the civilized tribes consider 
this question of Oklahoma as one common to all of them. It is certain, in the 
opinion of the committee, that the tribes will not consent to the occupation of 
Oklahoma by white settlers, They seem to rely with confidence on the good 
faith of the Government. 

While the settiement of the comparatively small tract of land known as Okla- 
homa seems wholly impracticable, in view of the obligations resting on the 
United States in their engagements with the Creeks and Seminoles, there is 
reason to believe that the Government without serious difficulty can, with the 
consent of the tribes interested, secure such a concentration of the western 
tribes in Oklahoma and farther east as will open up for general settlement of 
white people a large oh porsan of the western part of the Territory. 

1t would undoubtedly be a t benefit to the tribes before named who oc- 
cupy the western portion of the Territory to remove farther east, and of very 
great benefit to the Government, not only in opening up for general settlement 
an extensive region of country, but by greatly diminishing the expense of pro- 
viding for the good order and progress of the Indians, and extinguishing the 
motive for the unlawful invasion of this Territory by organized bodies of white 
men. 


The present order of things is necessarily expensive in many respects—the 
transportation of supplies into regions remote from the railways, the support 
of a large body of men at different agencies. There are three military posts in 
this remote region occupied by a small number of people. 

The opinion was generally expressed by those well uainted with the 
Indians and the general situation that the concentration of all of these tribesin 
the eastwardly portion of the Territory was entirely practicable,and that it 
would be greatly beneficial. The opening up to settlement of this western por- 
tion of the Territory would, ofcourse, involve the Cherokee Outlet, 57 miles wide, 
stretching along the southern boundary of Kansas. This strip of land is held 
by the Cherokees on the same condition on which the United States hold 
Oklahoma (except in the matter of compensation)—that the United States might 
settle friendly Indians upon it, 

It can hardly be doubted that the intelligent Cherokees will see the general 
benefit to themselves and their kindred of the concentration of the In of 
the Territory in a region ample for their progress, growth, and development, 
removing the constantly growing irritation which the e . of a large body 
of unoccupied land tends to create in our Jandless people, and at the same time 
securing to them the reasonable value of the land surrendered. 

The committee do not say that views favorable to the policy of surrendering 
to white settlement any part of the Indian Territory were exp y the 
chiefs at that conference, but, on the contrary, it was manifest that the 3 
men of the five nations are earnest in adhering to the present e: ents 
the Government as the only safe policy for their tribes, and are fearful of the 
result of any modification or change, But still it is believed with the 
faith of the Government assured, these tribes will readily see the efits which 
would result to them from their greater concentration in the eastern section of 
the Territory. It is proper to remark that the leading men of this Territory 
seem to be exceedingly well informed as to the treaties, agreements, laws. and 
patents under which the lands of the Territory are held by the tri 

The American people are not only bound to maintain untarnished their faith 
and honor in dealing with these remnants of the once powerful tribes which in 
former ages ruled this vast country, and have gone down in a brave but hope- 
less struggle with our advancing civilization, but can afford to act with justice, 
magnanimity, and forbearance towards them. No clamor of greedy avarice 
should tempt the American people to deal unjustly with these people, now com- 
pletely at their mercy, in this final adjustment of their Territorial possessions 
and their relations to Government. 

But in relation to the Indian question in general it can now be clearly seen 
that the period for this final ac Serge of their landed possessions and the ex- 
tent to which their support shall bea charge upon the national Treasury or 
upon their own resources has been reached 
with an aggressive and growing white population. No further removals can 
take place except by the consolidation of the tribes. No lands except the waste 
and barren lands south and east of the pastoral Navajoes can be added to their 
possession. The wild herdsand flocks thatso long furnished the race clothing 
and food are gone, and they must at least in some degree gee the methods 
and conditions of the civilzation hitherto so fatal to the race, or disappear. The 
philanthropy of our people will in the early future be put to asevere test in de- 
ciding whether they shall on just conditions be permitted to work out their 
own advancement in civilization and government and survive as a part of the 
nation, or disappear asa people under the benevolent but utopian theories that 
the force of education and law will elevate them at once to the plane of the 
white race. 

In view of the facts above presented, the committee are of the opinion that 
the final location of the tribes and the landed estates which d by 
them with a view to their permanent settlement and improvement should be 
determined at an early period, and that in consideration of the magnitude of 
the subject, both as to Indian tribes and to the Government, and the solicitude 
that must be felt by the whole people that this adjustment should be made 
on principles of justice and a high regard for national honor the committee 
recommend the creation of a commission of six eminent o tizens, three detailed 
from the Army and 5 by the President from civil life by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall perform the duties and exer- 
eise the powers touching the subject mentioned in this report, specified in the 
draught of a bill which is herewith respectfully submitted to the House, 

The members of the committee are unanimous in the opinion, after a 
consideration of the subject, that the lands, as well in the Indian Territory asin 
the yarious reservations, which shall be ultimately found not required for the 


. Every reservation is surrounded 
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Indians or the Indian tribes, and which, with their consent, ought to be dis- 
posed of for their benefit, should not be purchased by the Government, but 
should be held and disposed of by the United Staves, in trust for the tribe in- 
terested, to actual settlers only, on an extended period of time. Suchasystem 
avoids complications, is perfectly just to the tribes, and at the same time pro- 
motes the interest of the settlers, and, it is deemed proper to add, will enable 
the Government to dispose of these surplus lands gradually, and through a pro- 
longed series of years—a policy believed to be of the highest importance to the 
people of the United States, : 

It will be seen that the real difference between the committee of the 
House which made that report and the Committee on Territories which 
urges the of the pending bill is as to the method by which the 
western part of the Indian Territory should be secured and opened up 
to white settlement. 

I again express the belief that if the policy recommended by the 
committee appointed on the 4th of March, 1885, had been adopted and 
the bill it reported had been passed the Territory of Oklahoma could 
now be organized, not a part of it, but theewhole proposed territory, 
without embarrassment, while justice would have been done to the In- 
dian tribes. The pending bill proposes to throw open the great body 
of land to beorganized into the Territory of Oklahoma, while 
the bill of that committee would have ultimately secured them to 
actual and bona fide settlers without the possibility of either of the 
great railroad corporations which traverse the Indian Territory secur- 
ing one acre of the land covered by the questionable grants they ob- 
tained from Congress. 


The Silver Question. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 29, 1888, 


On the silver bill. 


Mr. BLAND said: . 

Mr. SPEAKER: ik de ory to submit a few remarks upon this subject 
and to show the of the Democratic and Republican parties in 
regard to the question of silver money. The following resolution was 
adopted by the Republican convention at Chicago last June: 

The blican is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money 
and co ns the po! of the Democratic administration in its efforts to de- 
m ver. 

The Republican party is to bo congratulated upon its change of 
front upon this question. 

This was the first time this party ever mentioned the subject of sil- 
ver coinage in its platform since the Republican party demonetized 
silver in 1873. The Democratic party, however, in its platform at 
Cincinnati in 1880 and at Chicago in 1884, declared in favor of a cur- 
rency consisting of gold and silver and paper convertible in coin. This 
platform of 1884 was also readopted at St. Louis in June last. 

To show the duplicity of the Republican party in denouncing the 
present Administration for recommending the suspension of the coinage 
of silver I shall give a brief history of the attitude of the two parties 
upon that subject. 

The coinage of silver was authorized by the act of February 28, 1878. 
In December following Secretary Sherman objected to the law, and 
recommended a further limitation of the coinage in the following lan- 
guage found in his annual report to Congress of that year: 

Secretary therefore earnestly invokes the attention of Congress to this 
subject, with a view that either during the present or the next session the 
amount of silver dollars to be issued be limited, or their ratio to gold for coin- 
ing purposes be changed. 

In his annual report for 1879 Secretary Sherman repeats his recom- 
mendation for suspension of silver coinage in the following language: 

In the last annual report the Secretary stated: 


market the gold do total amount of silver dol- 
lars coined to November 1, 1879, under the act of February 28, 1878, was $45,206,- 
200, of in circulation, and the + 


soon reduce its current value to its bullion value, and thus establish a single 
5 standard. The inevitable result would be to exclude gold coin from cir- 
cu on. 

It is he meg to ascertain what amount of silver coin, based upon the ratio 
of 16 of silver to 1 of gold, can be maintained at par with gold, but it is mani- 
fest that this can only be done by the Government holding in its vaults the 
great body of the silver coin. It would seem that nothing would be gained by 
an unlimited coinage unless it is desirable to measure values by the silver 
standard. The Secretary can not too strongly urge the importance of adjusting 
the coinage ratio of the two metals by treaties with comm ons, and, 
until this can be done, of limiting the coinage of the silver dollar to such a sum 
as in the opinion of Congress would enable the Department to readily maintain 
the standard dollars of gold and silver at par with each other. 


Again, in his annual report in 1880 he insists on suspension, as fol- 
lows: i 
STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR. 


In compliance with the provisions of the net of February 23, 1878, during the last 
fiscal year 24,262,571.38 standard ounces of silver bullion, costing $24,972,161.81 
{an average of $2,081,013.48 per month), were purchased, of which 24,005,566.41 
ounces were coined into 27,933,750 standard silver dollars. ‘The total coinage of 
standard silver dollars since the ze of the act, up to November 1, 188), has 
been $72,547,750, at which date $7084 450 were in the Treasury. Of the lat- 
ter amount $19,780,241 were represented by outstanding silver certificates, the 
amount in actual cireulation at that date being $25,763,291. 

Since the passage of that act the Department has issned numerous circulars 
and notices to the public in which it has offered every inducement which it 
could under the law to facilitate the general distribution and circulation of these 
coins. It has required United States disbursing oflicers to pay them out in pay- 
ment for salaries and for other current obligations, and it has offered to p 
the silver in the hands of the people throughout the United States without ex- 
pense for transportation, when sent by express, and at an expense for registra- 
tion fee only, when sent by registe mail, 

Notwithstanding these efforts it is found to be diffienlt to maintain in circula- 
tion more than 35 per cent. of the amount coined. While at spein seasons of 
the year, and for special purposes, this coin is in demand, mainly in the South, 
it returns again to the ‘Treasury, and its reissue involves an expense for trans- 
portation at an average rate of one-third of I per cent. each time. Unlike gold 
coin or United States notes, it does not,to the same extent, form a part of the 
permanent circulation, everywhere acceptable, and, when flowing into the Treas- 
ury, easily paid out with little or no cost of transportation. 


Again in same report he says: 

It may be better for Congress at the present time to confine its action to the 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar, and to await negotiations with 
foreign powers for the adoption of an international ratio; but, compelled by 
ofticial duty to report upon this subject, the Secretary feels bound to express his 
conviction that it is for the interest of the United States now, as the chief pro- 
ducer of silver, to recognize the great change that has eccurred in the relative 
market value of silver and goid in the chief marts of the worid, to adopt a ratio 
for coinage upon market value, and to conform all existing coinage to 
18 Marte while maintaining the gold eagle of our coinage at its present weight 
and fineness, 


In 1881, in his annual report to Congress, Secretary Folger also 
recommended a suspension of silver coinage, and claims that it was not 
good faith for the Government to pay its bonded debt in anything but 
gold, as following extracts from his annual report in December, 1881, 
show: 

PAYMENT OF UNITED STATES BONDS IN GOLD, 


The gold dollar at the standard 2 oe of 25.8 grains is by Jaw the unit of 
value, while the standard silver dollar by this standard is now worth about 88 
cents. 

Although the act of July 14,1870, provides for the issue af United States bonds, 
“ redeemable in coin of the present standard value,” whereby were included 
both gold and silver coin of that value, yet as by the act of February 12, 1873, 
the further coinage of silver dollars was prohibited,and the Re Statutes 
deelared gold coin only to be legal tender for sums exceeding $5, equity, if not 
strict construction of law, requires that the holders of such bondsshould receive 
payment thereof in gold or its equivalent. 

By act of February 28, 1878, silver dollars of the standard weight and fineness 
were again made a legal tender at the nominal value for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Between the adoption of the Revised Statutes, June 22, 1874, and 1878, silver 
coin was not a tender in payment of United States bonds, and it might fairly be 
regarded, especially by foreign holders who had acquired bonds during this in- 
terval, as a breach of faith if bond creditors were compelled to receive a pay- 
ment in a coin worth in the markets of the world but 88 per cent. of our own 
standard of value. > 

This Government is abundantly able to discharge all its obligations at home 
and abroad in money which isevery where accepted as a true standard of value. 


In the same report he recommends suspension or a limitation of 
coinage, as follows: 

It may be assumed that a people as enterprising and progressive as that of the 
United States, holding a leading position among nations, will not consent to 
the total abandonment ofthe use of gold as one of the metals to be employed as 
money, and we can not consent to be placed in the very awkward position of 

paying for all that we buy abroad upon a gold standard and selling all that we 
fave to sell on a silver standard. 

It is therefore recommended that the provision for the coinage of a fixed 
amount each month be repeaied, and the of be authorized to coin only 
so much as will be necessary to supply the deman: 


Again, in his annual report in 1883, Secretary Folger calls for a halt 
in the use of silver, as follows: 


SILVER CERTIFICATES, 


was 
The amount outstanding at the same date in 1882 was. r 
There was held by the Treasury on the Ist of Novem! . 

And on the same date in 1883... . . . . . .. .... . . . 3 — 14.244, 760 


These fi show an increase of the silver certificates in the hands of the 
le spb ipina Figures given above show a like in of silver dollars 


f „321. 
ee en demand that is likely to arise for silver do! or 
for the silver certificates based upon them, may be readily met without further 
immediate coinage of the dollars or preparation of the for issue. It 
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suspended, 

The Department makes no further comment upon these facts, but refers to its 
last two annual reports for its views upon the continued coi of silver dol- 
lars and the issue of silver certificates, and for its recommendations thereupon, 

Secretary McCulloch, the last Secretary under President Arthur, rec- 
ommended the ion of silver coinage and the retirement of the 
greenback in his annual report of 1884 in the following language: 


the very large amount of 9 an increase of $28,009,880 for 
the year ending November 1, 1884. The amount these dollars in actual cir- 
culation is $41,326, The increase in the n for the year has only been 
$1,260,346, against an increase of $1,136,321 for the previous year. These 
— 3 are an insuperable argument against the continued coinage of 


AGS 


The Treasury would be relieved, in a measure, from the burden of the silver 
now held in the Treasury by a withdrawal from circulation of the one and two 
dollar notes. This would not be a gain to the Treasury, but it would be a gain , 
to the country by increasing the amount of silver in circulation. 

The amount of one-dollar notes in circulation is $26,763,097.80; the amount of 
two-dollar notes in circulation is $26,778,733.20. Congress would, I think, act 
wisely in putting an end to their circulation. Nor do I hesitate to ex 0 
opinion that the country would be benefited if all five-dollar notes should be 
gradually retired and the coinage of half and quarter eagles should be increased, 
If this should be done, the circulating medium of the United States below $10 
would be silver and gold, and we should be following the example of France, 
in which there is an immense circulation of silver coin, which in all domestic 
transactions maintains a pert with gold. 

The substitution of gold and silver for small notes would be productive of 
some inconvenience, but this would be temporary only. If the flve-dollar notes 
should be withdrawn, the Treasury would be relieved from the burden of sil- 
verin sp varie and it would not be long before the coinage of silver might be 
resumed, 


In the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1887 
{pages 74 and 75) will be found the following tables, showing the 
coinage of silver since the enactment of the law of February 28, 1878: 


Statement showing the amount of standard silver dollars coined, in the Treasury and in circulation, and of silver certificates outstanding, at the end 
of each month from March, 1878, to Oclober, 1887. 


4e 


January 31. 


January 31.— 
February 28. 
March 31.... 


Net 
standard 
Standard Standard | Silver Silver In Tres Standard 
ilver dollars Siver dollars certificates | certificates por ver dollars 
Golned in the in the Treas-| in circula- deducting in circula- 
| Treasury. ury tion. Iver Sri tion. 
cates in 
circulation. 
| i 
$1, 001, 500 IR 561 $190, 939 
3,471, 500 3, 000 681 301, 819 
6, 486, 500 5, 7 330 121 536, 049 
8. 573. 500 7. 520 080 277 855,143 
10, 420, 500 9, x 940 "y 236 870, 264 
13, 448, 500 11, 292, 819 600 X 569 2,155, 651 
16, 212, 500 12, 155, 205 470 600 605 4,057,295 
18, 282, 500 13, 397, 571 500 790 4 781 4,884,929 
20, 438,550 14, 843, 219 460 060 477,159 5,595, 831 
22, 495, 550 16. 704, 829 770 360 469 5, 790, 721 
24.535, 750 17, 874, 457 2,170,840 400, 340 17,474, 117 6, 681, 293 
26, 687, 750 19, 505, 767 1, 976, 320 531, 860 19, 178, 7, 181, 983 
28. 770, 950 21, 558, 894 2, 074, 830 251,700 21,307, 194 7,216, 056 
31, 155, 950 694, 563 1,779, 340 197, 680 496, 7, 461, 387 
33,485,950 | 23,181,075 1, 922, 820 444,140 | 25,736, 905 7,301, 905 
35, 801, 000 28, 147, 351 2, 52, 470 414, 480 27, 732, 871 7, 653, 649 
87, 451, 000 29, 151, 801 2,014, 680 771,170 28, 380, 631 8,299, 199 
40, 238, 050 30, 678, 464 1, 976, 960 1, 304, $90 29,373, 574 9,559, 586 
42, 634, 100 31, 559, 870 3, 045, 130 1,176,720 30, 383, 150 11, 074, 230 
45, 206, 200 32,322, 634 4,531, 479 1, 604, 371 30, 718, 263 12, 883, 566 
47, 705, 200 32, 839, 207 5, 178, 188 1, 894, 722 30, H4, 485 14, 865, 993 
50, 055, 650 33, 168, 064 4, 858, 658 3, 824, 252 29, 343, 812 16, 887,586 
52, 505, 650 34, 961,611 5,063, 456 3. 989, 454 30, 972, 157 17,544,039 
54, 800, 050 36, 972, 093 4,797,314 4.572, 606 32, 399, 487 2.84857 
57. 156, 250 38, 780, 842 5,611, 914 6, 017, 006 32, 763, 336 18, 375, 908 
59, 456, 250 40,411, 673 5, 428, 354 6, 615, 366 33, 796, 307 19, O44, 577 
61,7 3,250 42,778, 190 6, 322, 731 6, 051, 539 36, 726, 651 18, 945, 060 
63, 734, 750 44,425, 315 6, 584, 701 5, 789, 569 38, 635, 746 19,309, 435 
66, 014, 750 46, 192, 791 5, 758, 331 6, 930, 959 39, 261, 832 19,821, 959 
68, 267,750 47. 495, 063 5,518, 821 7.619, 219 39, 875, 844 20, 772, 687 
70, 568, 750 47, 654, 675 9, 318, 769 12, 203, 191 35, 451, 484 22, 914, 075 
72, 847, 750 47, 084, 450 7,333, 719 19, 780, 241 27,304, 209 25, 763, 300 
75, 147, 750 47, 397, 453 8,572, 294 29, 504, 986 20, 892, 467 27, 750, 297 
77, 453, 005 48, 190,518 9, 454, 419 36,127,711 12, 062,807 29, 262, 487 
1 

79,758,005 50, 225,102 9,985,583 | 36,614,637 | 13,420,465] 229, 517, 903 
82, 060, 005 52, 939, 460 10, 856, 463 37, 927, 797 15, 911, 663 29, 120, 545 
84, 359, 505 55,176, 158 10,733, 085 39, 445, 815 15, 739, 343 29, 183, 347 
86, 659, 505 58,044,826 | - 11,522, 208 39, 157, 932 18, 886, 8S% 28, 614, 679 
88, 959, 505 60, 518, 273 11, 988, 710 38, 784, 540 21, 733, 723 28, 441, 232 
91, 872, 705 62, 544, 722 12, 055, 801 39, 110,729 23, 433, 993 28, 827, 983 
93, 622, 705 64, 246, 302 11, 181, 088 40, 802, 892 23, 443, 410 29, 376, 403 
95, 922, 705 65, H8, 344 11.516, 432 46,051, 878 19, 836, 466 29, 974, 361 
98, 322, 705 66, 092, 667 11, 559, 730 52,590, 180 13, 502, 487 32, 230, 038 
i ara| Panes] seim] gare Rees 
7 8 8 „ 57 8, 502 31, 955, 253 
105, 380, 980 69, 589, 937 6, 359, 910 62, 315, 320 7.274 617 35, 791, 043 
107, 680, 980 72,421,584 7, 462, 130 61,537,540 10,* 84, 044 35, 259, 396 
109, 981,180 75, 138, 957 8,549, 470 60, 125, 010 15, 013, 947 34, $42, 223 
112, 281, 680 78, 178, 583 931, 930 59, 423, 440 18, 755, 143 34, 108, 097 
114, 581, 680 $1,595, 056 8,872,790 58. 908,570 22, 686, 486 32, 986, 624 
116, 843, 680 84. 606, 043 10, 509, 160 57, 227,060 27, 378, 983 32, 237, 687 
87, 153, 816 11, 590, 620 54,506,090 32, 647,726 81, 990, 964 
$8, 840, 899 12,361, 490 54, 757, 720 34,083,179 82,463, +81 
of 167/249 11, 700, 330 57,739, 880 33, 426, 369 82, 563, 531 
92, 228, 649 8,364,430 | 63. 201, 7 0 29, 023, 869 33,201, 231 
92,414, 977 7, 387, 260 65, 620, 450 26, 794, 527 35,914, 903 
92, 940, 582 5, 752, 970 G7, 342, 690 2, 597, 892 37, 689, 288 
94, 016, 842 4, 405, 000 GS, 443, 660 25,573,182 38, 938, 238 
97,539, 969 4,306, 650 63, 438, 820 29, 082,149 37,874, 111 
100, 261, 444 5. 268,550 68, 027, 420 32, 234, 024 37,543,636 
103, 452, 305 6, 565, 340 70, 752, 991 32, 722, 314 36, 723, 394 
106, 366, 348 8. 887,260 71, 881. O71 34, 482,277 26, 189, 351 
108, 898, 977 8. 305. 940 71.727, 391 37,171,586 36, 006, 722 
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* 
Statement showing the amount of standard silver dollars coined, in the Treasury and in circulation, ete. - Continued. 
DAILY STATEMENT—continued. 


Net 
standard 
ndard | Standard Silver Silver reas gona nd 
Paid out silver dollars! certificates | certificates silver dollars 
Date: silver dol) afte 
by mints ined. | „inthe in the Freas. in circula- | deducting in cireula- 
Treasury. ury cash, tion. silver corti tion. 
cates in 
circulation. 
$19, 999.50 | $299, 808,790 | $244,575,857 | $24, 830,995 | $202,970,920 | $41,604,937 | 885.232. 933 
9.500. 00 299,936,790 | 244,717,256 | 24,719,369 | 203,082,546 | 41,634,710 | 55,219,534 
6, 000,00 | 299,978,790 | 244,812,342 | 24,407,371 | 203,210,644 | 41,601,698 | 55,166,448 
8,500.00 | 300,072,790 | 244,933,721 | 24,465,328 | 203,152,687 | 41,781,034 55, 139, 069 
17,500.00 | 300,202,790 | 245,122,802 | 24. 125.155 203,241,960 41. 880, 842 55, 079, 988 
18,500.00 | 300,302,790 | 245,254,969 | 24,024,796 | 208,342,319 | 41,942,650 | 55, 017, 821 
8,500.00 | 300,408,790 | 245, 448, 906 23, 790,520 | 203,396, 545 42, 052, 361 54. 959, 884 
7,999.00 | 300,474,790 | 245,585,878 | 23,486,816 | 203,555,149 | 42,030,729 | 54, 888, 912 
21,000.00 | 300,658,790 | 245,798,765 23,361,286 | 203, 680, 679 42, 118, 086 54, 860, 025 
1,500.00 | 300,758,790 | 245, 752,375 23, 029, 855 | 203, 874, 900 41, 877,415 55, 006, 415 
23,498.00 | 300,808,790 | 245,828,835 | 22,668,699 | 204,060,816 | 41,768,019] 54, 979, 955 
3,500.00 | 300,872,790 | 245,965,088 | 22. 466,478 | 204,263,037 | 41,702,051 | 54. 907, 702 
27,500.00 | 301,092,790 | 246, 198, 723 22,059,127 | 204,514, 238 41, 684, 485 54, 894, 067 
3,000.00 | 301,122,790 | 246,236,184 | 22,046,551 | 204,526,814 | 41,709,370 | 54, 886, 606 
Go| Suse | aegea | amama ee Maemo) shunt 
14,000.00 | 301,370,790 | 246,504,319 | — 21, 297, 204,926,402 | 41,577,917 | 54, 866, 471 
45,500.00 | 301,614,790 | 246,745,743 | 20,805,317 | 205,241,148 | 41,504, 54, 869, 047 
10,500.00 | 301,664,790 | 246,760,953 | 20,624,521 | 205,421,944 | 41,339,009 | 54, 903, 837 
1,000.00 | 391,684,790 | 246,731,675 | 19,984,304 | 205,874,511 | 40,857,164 | 54,953,115 
20,500.00 | 301,738,790 | 246,724,830 | 19,909,548 | 205,949,267 | 40,775,563 | 55,013, 960 
57,498.75 | 301,850,790 | 246,824,854 | 19,481,293 | 206,147,522 | 40,677,332 | 55,025, 986 
10,500.00 | 301,910,790 | 246,831,64L | 19,109,540 | 206,519,275 | 40,312,366 | 55,079; 149 
: 45,000.00 | 302,120,790 | 246,976,538 | 18,266,776 | 207,133,589 | 39,842,049 | 55,144,252 
August 20... 29,000.00 | 302,254,790 | 247,079,819 18,075,041 | 207,405,324 89, 674, 495 55, 174, 971 
Subsidiary silver coin on hand, $25,854,807.81. 
These tables show that the present Administration has coined more | Harrison, Luttrell, Rea, Steele, W. L, 
silver in same length of time than any previous administration. It Hartridge, Hake, Re v. eee 
further shows that there is now in circulation $207, 405,324 of certifi. | Hatcher’ Maish, > Riddle, Turner. 
cates and 55,174,971 standard silver dollars—a total of 8262, 580, 295- Hewitt, G. W. Manning, Robbins, ance, i 
Besides this there is of certificates in the Treasury, cash 8.8, 075,041. 3 1 3 W 
leaving but 21,597,454 silver dollars in the Treasury not represented by | House, ' McMahon, les, illis, 
aeaa BA) e Ua e 
Now, with this showing, as compared to Secretary Sherman, who —_, Fa f 2 
claimed that he could get only $13,002,842 in circulation, and that he — 828 Staite William E, Kome 
had remaining in the Treasury $32,203,358 that he could not get out, | Knott, Muldrow, Sparks, 
as I have shown from his report in 1879, it seems to me the present | Lixon, Pridemore, Springer, 
Secretary of the Treasury stands in a far better light as the friend of REPUDLICANS—67, 
the circulation of silver than did Secretary Sherman. Secretary Sher- | Aldrich Deering, Lathrop, Sapp, 
man also in 1880, as I have quoted, complained that he could get only Baker, John H. Duan 12 Marshi j Bezton, 
$19,780,241 in certificates in circulation and $25,763,291 in coin of the | Brentano, sworth, eKinley, jr. wart, 
whole $72,847,750 coined up to that date. ie 3 Neale n 
It will be observed that there was a constant complaint that silver | Bundy, Haskell, Oliver, Strait, 
would not circulate and it was hoarded, etc., yet we have to-day in | Burdick Le bic checo, home 
circulation of silver certificates and silver dollars, as I have shown, | Calkins, Henderson, tterson, Townsend, 
$262,580,295 out of a total coinage of $302,254,790. All would go out | Cannon, Hubbell, Phillips, Van Vorhis, 
but for the fact that the way is blocked by a grand total of surplus | Clark Rush ele (Rote VEM. D. 
revenues of gold, greenbacks, and bank notes of one hundred and | Conger, Ittuer. Price. Willets, © 
twenty-five millions, not counting the one hundred millions of gold re- | Cox, Jacob D. Jones, John 8, Rainey, Williams, C, G. 
serve nor the one hundred millions more of lawful money held for the 8 kigs 1 A oe 8 Richard 
redemption of greenbacks. This vast hoard piled up in the Treasury | Darrall,’ Kelley, Yı pson, 4 
by excessive taxation. 1 
To show more conclusively that the Democrats are the best friends Ha tee i ; J 
of silver coinage, I will give a history of the two parties on that sub- 8 
ject. The Democratic party never demonetized silver as long as it had | Govert, Hecht a Wood. 
power in this Government, but maintained its free and unlimited coin- | Hardenberg, Morse, - Swann’ * ¥ 
age from 1792 till 1873. In 1873 the Republicans, being in a large ma- REPUBLICANS —2A. 
jority in both Houses of Congress, and having the Executive, prohibited | Bacon, Claflin, Frye, Norcross, 
by the law of February, 1873, the further coinage of the standard silver | Ballou, Cole Hendee, Peddie, 
dollar. Now, in December, 1876, the House passed a bill giving free | Blair, ° Davis, Horace Joyce, Powers, 
coinage to silver. The House was Democratic. The Republican Sen- | p 3 Eames. Lindsey, ce, 
ate never acted on the bill. Again,in November, 1877, I moved to | Chittenden, Field, McGowan, ard. 


suspend the rules and pass a free-coinage bill. 
Here is the vote: 


* 


VOTE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES NOVEMBER 5, 1877, ON MOTION OF 
MR, BLAND TO SUSPEND THE RULES AND PASS SILVER BILL (H. R. 1093). 


[In the affirmative—164.] 
DEMOCRATS—97. 

Aiken, l, Culberson, Felton, 
Atkins, Caldwell, J. W. Crittenden, Finley, 
Banning, Caldwell, W.T. Cutler, Forney, 
Bell, Candler, Davis, Joseph J Franklin, 
Bicknell, * Carlisle, Dibrell, Fuller, 
Biand, Chalmers, Dickey, Garth, 
Blount, Clark, John B, Eden, Giddings, 
Boone, Clark, John B. jr. Elam, Glover, 
Bouck, Cook, Ellis, e, 
Bridges, Cox, S. S. Evins, John H. Hamilton, 
Buckner, Cravens, Ewing, Harris, Henry R. 


This bill went to the Republican Senate, where the free-coinage feat- 
ure of the bill was stricken out and a limited coinage provided for, as 
the following proceedings will show: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, February 15, 1878. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill of the House (H. R. 1093) to 
authorize the free coi of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal- 
tender character, the following amendment was agreed to: 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to purchase, from time to 
time, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth 
per month, nor more $4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the same tobe 
coined monthly as far as so purchased into such dollars. And any gain or 
seigniorage from this coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the 
re A as provided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage : 
Provid d that the amount of money at any one time invested in such silver bull- 
ion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $5,000,000." 

It was determined in the tive—yeas 49, nays 22. (See Senate Journal, 
second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 202.) 
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The vote in detail is as follows: 
[In the affirmative—49.] 
DEMOCRATS—16. 4 

Barnum, Eaton, McDonald, Ransom, 
Ba: Johnston, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Kernan, Merrimon, Wallace, 
Davis of W. Va. Lamar, Randolph, Whyte. 

REPUBLICANS—33. 
Allison Christian Ingalls, Plumb, 
Anthony, Conkling,’ Kellogg, Rollins, 
Blaine, Dawes, Kirkwood, Sargent, 
Booth, anti-Monop. Dorsey, MeMillan, Teller, 
— Edmunds, Matthews, Wadleigh, 
B de, Ferry, Mitchell, Windom. 
Cameron of Pa. Hamlin, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis. Hoar, Oglesby, 
Chaffee, Howe, Paddock, 

[n the negative—22.] 
DEMOCRATS—18, 

Armstrong, Davis of Illinois, Hereford, Thurman, 
Bailey, Dennis, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Beek, x M s Withers. 
Cockrell, Garland, Maxey, 
Coke, Grover, Morgan, 

REPUBLICANS—4, 
Conover, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Spencer. 


-Ca She prake o the bill as amended, see Senate Journal, second 
session, Forty- Congress, page 209. 


DEMOCRATS—25. 
Armstrong, Dennis, Jones, Fla. Thurman 
Bailey, ` Eustis, Voorhees, 
Beck, Garland, McDonald, Wallace, 
Cockrell, Gordon, Maxey, Withers. 
Pavia, 1 Horeford, aaa 
> oreſo organ 
Davis, W. Va. Johnston, ry, 
REPUBLICANS—23, 
Conover, Kellogg, Plumb, 
— t Anti-monop.Dorsey, Kirkwood, Saunders, 
Bruce, Ferry, MoMillan, Spencer, 
Cameron, Pa. Howe, Mathews, ller, 
Cameron, Wis. Ingalls, Oglesby, Windom, 
C ce, Jones, Nev. Paddock, 
Un the negative—21.] 
DEMOCRATS—7. 
Barnum, Kernan, McPherson, Whyte, 
Bayard, Lamar, Randolph, 
4 REPUBLICANS—l4, 
Anthon Conkling, Hoar, Sargent, 
Blaine.’ Dawes, Mitchell, Wadleigh. 
Burnside, Edmunds, Morrill, 
Christiancy, Ham Rollins, 


It will be noted that on the Allison amendment, which was an 
amendment striking free coinage out of the House bill and substituting | Da 
a limited coinage, there were 33 Republicans voting for the amend- 
ment and 16 Democrats. 

Against this amendment and in favor of the free-coinage bill were, 
Democrats 18 and only 4 Republicans. Among the 18 Democrats vot- 
ing to retain free coinage in the bill is found the name of the Old 
Roman, now Democratic nominee for Vice-President, Allan G. Thur- 
man. 

The next vote of importance on this question was in the House of 
e ee ee = in the Forty-ninth Congress, when the following pro- 


ceedings were had 
Is THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, April 8, 1386. 
[See House Journal, first session sey a Congress, pages 1192 to 1195, inclu- 


The House then proceeded, under the special order of the 16th ultimo, as modi 
fied on yesterday, ae the further consideration of the bill of the House (H. R. 
5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 
After further debate thereon, 
Mr. 8 by unanimous consent, withdrew the motion submitted by him 
ony yesterday to recommit the said bill to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
Measures. 


Mr. DIBBLE submitted the following amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
P Strike out allafter the enacting clauseand insert in lieu thereof the following, 


namely 
‘Phat un . 


by Congress.“ 
Thad then, the hour of 5 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. having arrived, the 
Speaker, under the previous order of the House, declared the previousquestio on 
to n operation. 

The Deiri wegen being first — the said amendment submitted by Mr. DIBBLE, 

ng put, namely, W the House agree thereto? it was decided in the 

— yeas $i, nays 201, not voting 38. 

‘The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the members present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 


Adams, George E. 8 Cole, Ely, 
2 Charles H. = tem a Ermentrout, 
rnot, oun venport, ans, 
Atkinson, Boutelie, Davis, Everhart, 
Baker, Bunnell, Dibble, uhar, 
Bayne, Burleigh Dingley, Findlay, 
Beach, Campbell, Felix Dowdney, Gallinger, 
Belmont, Campbell, T. J. Dunham. Gibson, Charles H. 


Green, Robert S. 
Grout, 
Harmer, 


Lindsley, 


Long, - 
Mahoney, 
McAdoo, 
McComas, 
Merriman, 
Millard, 
Milliken, 
Mitchell, 


Muller, 
O'Neill, Charles 


Democrats, 33; Republicans, 51. 
Those who voted in the negative cre— 


Anderson, a M. Dunn, Laffoon, 
„John A. Eden, La Follette, 
Busine, Eldredge, — 
rbour, Landes, 
Barksdale, Felton, Lan 
Barnes, Fisher, Lawler, 
Barry, Fleeger, Le Fevre, 
Bennett, Foran, Little, 
Bla: 3 ‘ord, re, > 
Bland, Forney, Louttit, 
Blount, Frederick, Lovering, 
Boyle, Fuller, Lowry, 
Brady, Funston, 2 
Breckinridge, C. R. Gay, arkham, 
Breckinridge, W CP Geddes, Martin, 
Browne, Thomas M.Gilfillan, Matson, 
Brown, William W.Glass, Maybury, 
Brumm, Glover, T, 
Buchanan, Gof, McKenna, 
Burnes, Green, Wharton J. McKinley, 
Burrows, Grosvenor, McMillin, 
Butterworth, Guenther, McRae, 
Bynum, Hale, Miller, 
Cabell, Hall, Moffatt, 
Caldwell Halsell, Morrill, 
Campbell; James E. Hammond, Mo: n, 
Can Hanback, Morrow, 
Cannon, Harri A i 
Carleton, Hatch, eal, 
Catchings, Heard, 3 
Clardy, Henderson, D.B. Oates, 
Clements, Henderson, John S. O'Donnell, 
Cobb, Henderson, Thos, J.O’Ferrall, 
Comstock, Henley, O'Hara, 
Conger, Hepburn, O'Neill” John J. 
Cooper, Herbert, Osborne, 
Cowles, Herman, Outhwaite, 
Cox, Hill, Owen, 
Crain, Hitt, Payson, 
Crisp, Holman, Peel, 
Croxton, Holmes, Perkins, 
lberson, Hopkins, Try, 
Curtin, Houk, rs, 
Cutcheon, Howard, Plumb, 
Daniel, Irion, ce, 
Da ex. C. Johnston, James T. 
Davidson, R. H. M. 8 Thos. D. Reid, James W. 
Dawson, 2 James H. Ri n, 
Dockery, Eiin Robertson, 
Dorsey, Kleiner, Thomas, Ormsby B. 
Dougherty, Morgan, Thompson, 
Democrats 130, Republicans 71. 
Those not voting are— 
Adatos, Jobn J. Gibson, Eustace, Negley, 
Aik Hayden, Ne x 
Allen, 8 M. Hiscock, Norwood, 
udd, Pettibone, 
Brown, Charles E. Hutton, Pid 
Buck, Jackson, Pirce, 
Campbell, Jacob M. Jones, James T. Reese, 
pine Libbey, Riges, 
m D, * 
Dargun, Mills, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. REAGAN moved to reconsider the vote fone ara gen 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table; which lat 


Singletor 
ngieton, 
Skinner, 
Smalls, 


Warner, A. J. 
Warner, William 
Weaver, Archib’d J, 
Weaver, James B. 
Wellborn, 


Worthington. 


Sadler, 
Stone Wm. J.ofKy. 
Swinburn 


d 
Van Schaick, 
Ward, Thomas B, 
Winans. 


and also moved that the 
motion was to, 
ent and third reading of the 


The q e viz: Wil the House agree 

bill, and being put, viz: Will the House ? It was decided in the 

negative—yeas nays 163, not 

The yeas and nays being by — of the members present, those 
who voted in the ive are— 
Anderson, John A. Dockery, ` Johnston, Thos. D. 8 
Ballentine, Dunn, Jones, James H. Perry, 
Bar le Eld: King, eters, 
Barnes, Ellsberry, Kleiner, Plumb, 
Barry, Ford, Laffoon, Price, 
Bennett, Forney, Lan et go 
Bland, Frederick, Reid, James W. 
Brady, Funston, Lawler, Reese, 
Breckinridge, C. R. Glass, Le Fevre, Richardson, 

rumm, Gof, Louttit, q 
Burnes, Green, Wharton J. Lo k Robertson, 
Bynum, Hale, Markham, Rogers, 
Cabel H l, Matson, Ryan, 
Caldwell, Hammond, Maybu Sayers, 
Candler, 1 back, MeMillin Tillman, 
Carleton, i McRae, Seney, 
Clardy, Hatch, Miller, Sessions, 
Clements, Hear Morrill, Singleton, 

bb, Henderson „Thos. J. ees Skinner, 

Comstock, enley, Snyder, 
Cowles, Hermann, . — Springer, 
Crisp, Hill, Ferrall, Stewart, Charles 
Croxton, Holman, oO St. Martin, 8 
Culberson, Houk, O'Neill, John J. Stone, Wm. J., Mo 
Curtin, 10 x puen; Symes, 
Daniel, Irion Payson, Tarsney, 
Dawson, J Seon: James T. Peel, Taulbee, 
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Taylor, John M. Wade, Wellborn, Wolford, 
Taylor, Zach, Warner, A. J. Wheeler, Woodburn, 
Throckmorton, Warner, William White, Alex. O. Worthington. 
Par Weaver, Arch. J. Wilkins, 
Van Eaton, Weaver, James B. Wise, 
Democrats, 96; Republicans, 30. 
Those who voted in the negative are— 
Adams, George E. Dibble, Hopkins, Ranney, 
Allen, H. Dingley, James. Reed, ‘Thomas B. 
Anderson, Chas. Ye Johnson, Fred’k A. Rockwell, 
Arnot, Dougherty, Kętcham, Romeis, 
Atkinson, Dowdney, La Follette, Rowell, 
Baker, Dunham, Laird, Sawyer, 
Barbour, Eden, Lehlbach, s 
Bayne, Lindsley, Scranton, 
z Ermentrout, Little, Seymour, 
Biogham Everhart, toe Smalts, 
ver re, mal 
Blanchard, Farquhar, Lovering, Sowden, 
Bliss, Felton, Lyman, Spooner, 
Blount, Findlay, Mahoney, Sp 
Bound Fisher, Martin, 8 ecker, 
Boutelie, F. à McAdoo, Steele, 
Boyl Foran, McComas, Stephenson, 
Ereckinridge, WCP Fuller, McCreary, Stewart. John W. 
Browne, Thomas M. Gallinger, McK Stone, Eben F, 
Brown, William W, Gay, McKinley, Storm, 
Buchanan, G les, Mi if Strait, 
Bunnell, Gibson, Charles II. Millard, Struble, 
Burleigh, G Milliken, Swinburne, 
Burrows, Glover, Mitchell, Sw 
Butterworth, Green, Robert S. Moffatt, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Campbell, Felix, Grosvenor, Morgan, Thomas, Ormsby B. 
Campbell. James E. Grou! M n, Thompson, 
Campbell, T. J. Guenther, Muller, Tucker, 
Cannon, l, Murphy, Turner, 
Catchings, Harmer, Norwood, Viele, 
Cole, Haynes, Oates, Wadsworth, 
Collins, Hemphill, O'Donnell, Wait, 
Conger, Henderson,D. B. O'Neill, Charles Wakefield, 
Cooper, Henderson, John S. Osborne, Ward, James H. 
x Outhwaite. eber, 
Orain, Herbert, Parker, est, 
Cutcheon, Hewitt, Payne, White, Milo 
Davenport, Hiestand, Phelps, Whiting, 
Davidson, Alex.C, H Pindar, Willis, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Hitt, Pulitzer, R Wilson. 
Davis, Holmes, Randall, 
Democrats 70, Republicans 93. 
Those not voting are— 
Adams, John J. Dargan, Libbe Stone of Ky. 
Aiken, Gibson, Eustace Mills, Taylor, Ike H. 
Allen, John M. Hayden, Negley, Thomas, John R. 
ragg, Nelson, Townshend, 
Brown, Charles E. Hudd, Pettibone, an 
Buci Hu tton, Pideock, Ward, Thomas B. 
Campbell, Jacob M. Jackson, Pirce, 
Caswell, ones, James T. Rice, 
Compton, Kelley. er. 


ede eee e eee ee ge seg Lam) an 
me. 

Mr. James moved to reconsider the vote last taken, and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table; which latter motion was agreed to. 


It will be observed that in the vote to suspend coinage above given 
there were in favor of the substitute suspending coinage—Republicans 
51, Democrats 33. On the original bill providing for the free coinage 
there were—Democrats 96, Republicans only 30. This latter vote 
was at that time a fair test of the sentiment and standing in the House 
and in the country on the subject of free coinage, that is, at least three 
to one in favor of the Democrats, or three Democrats to one Repub- | em: 
lican in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the record thus made by the two parties it 
sounds a little strange, this resolution in the Republican platform de- 
nouncing the present Administration for its attitude upon the silver 
question. I can only express the hope that this resolution was offered 
in good faith and that there will be no backsliding on this question, 
as there has been by our Republican friends on the tariff question. 


Territory of Oklahoma. 
REMARKS 


HON. T. R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 26, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under e, the bill (H. R. 10614) to organize the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have given the subject of this bill some atten- 
tion, and have endeavored to arrive at correct conclusions regarding its 
merits. 

The legal features of the proposed legislation have been so elabo- 
rately discussed by gentlemen who rank among the able lawyers of the 


House and the country, I feel that a further discussion in that line 
would be repetition, and not interesting to the House. 

I have been intensely interested in the discussion, for I have had 
well-defined—to my own mind—opinions on the Indian policy of this 
Government for many years. My opinions were formed from a general 
view of the subject, as exhibited by the bistory of the two races since 
they came in contact, and the peculiar developments of the present 
civilization by the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent. 

The legal questions arising out of the connection of the Indian treaties, 
the laws of the land, and the actions of Government officers and Depart- 
ments with that policy have been brought into view in as strong a light 
as exhaustive research, profound learning, and great legal talent pet 
throw upon them. And I embrace with great pleasure this 2 5 portunity 
of testing the correctness of my conclusions; for the law must be upheld, 
the good faith of the Government maintained, and justice observed at 
all times. Opinions that do not square with this rule must yield, 
actions that propose to violate them must be withheld, and any legis- 
lation obnoxious to and coming in contact with these principles should 
recoil and fail. 

Whether the pending measure is subversive of these principles is the 
problem now seeking solution, and the mind, particularly the mind of 
lawyers, is not advanced in that direction by bold assertion on the one 
hand, nor by vigorous denunciation on the other. The mind must rest 
on something substantial before it will be at ease. It is important to 
know and understand just what action it is proposed for the Govern- 
ment to take by the pending bill. 

Gentlemen who oppose the bill have frequently employed in the dis- 
cussion the phraseology ‘‘ taking these lands from the Indians.” Some 
gentlemen have gone as far as to denounce the measure as a robbery 
and theft upon these Indian tribes. 

Hearing such strong language from able and patriotic gentlemen, 
and not wishing to range myself with the advocates of a measure that 
could be so classified, I again examined the bill, line by line, in the 
light of the history of former legislation by the Government regarding 
its relations with Indian tribes and of the decisions of the courts and 
of former and exi treaties, and if there is a syllable in the bill that 
can be fairly construed to mean anything d of these epithets 
or deserving of denunciation at all, I sere failed to discover it. 

By express provision of the bill no lands or territory to which any 
Indian tribe has any right by any treaty or patent or executive order 
is included in this Territory unless such tribe consent. Not an acre of 
land is to be disturbed without their consent. Nota tribe, not one In- 
dian can be disturbed in a rightful possession or occupancy of an acre 
of land in the proposed Territory ex cept by his consent. 

The only effect the bill can have and the only thing it proposes to do 
without the consent of the Indians first voluntarily given by them, is 
to establish a government on it and extend the laws and Constitution 
of the United States over it with United States courts and machinery 
of the Government to enforce the laws. 

I will ask to have the first three sections of the bill read to see if I 
am correct in these statements. 

They were read, and are as follows: 


A bill to organize the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That all that pers of the United States included within tho 
ewe limits, except such portions thereof as are hereinafter expressly ex- 
rom the operations Of 2 act, to wit: Bounded on the west by the 

Stare met Texas and the Territory of New Mexico; on the north by the State of 
Colorado and the State of Kansas; on the east by the reservation occupied by 
the Cherokee mic of Indians east of the ninety-sixth 8 of west longitude, 


a temporary government by the name of the Territory of Oklahoma: 
That mons oie this act shali t — — 
gyi or toim mt to or right of occupancy of lands now 
the Indians in eo Te 
Eolio order, or otherwise, or to include any territory occupied by any Indian 
tribe for which title has been con 88 mt or otherwise from the United 
States, or to which such tribe may by law, Executive order, right of 
3 or treaty, without the — said tribe, or any territory which by 
ip faciada ent with any Indian tribe is not, without the consent of said 
tribe to be — . — re 5 limits or jurisdiction of any State or 
Territo: ry; but ch territo: excepted out of the boundaries and 
constitute no — the Territory of O of Oklahoune until said tribe shall signify its 
assent to the ident of the United States to be included in the said Territory 
of . for judicial p as provided herein, or to affect the 
authority of Government of the United States to make any regulation or 
enact any law respecting such Indians, their lands, property, or other rights, 
which it would have been competent to make or enact if this act had never 


passed. 

Spc. 2. That there shall be a — secretary, Legislative Assembly, su- 
preme court, attorney, and mars for said Territory, who shall be a — — 
and selected under the provisions of Title XXIII. chapter 1, of the Re Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to the government of all the Territories. The 
provisions of said title shall have the same force and effect in the Territory of 
Oklahoma as in other Territories of the United States: Provided, That the Legis- 
lative Assembly and Delegate to the House of Representatives shall not be 
elected until the President shall order: Provided further, That no person shall 
be entitled to vote at the first election, or to be elected to any office, who has 
not been a bona fide resident of said Territory for sixty days previous to said 
election: And provided further, That the council in said Territory sliall consist 
of thirteen members, and the house of representatives shall consist of twenty- 
six members, which may be increased to thirty-nine. 

Seo . The 3. That the Constitution and all the laws of the United States which are 
not locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect in said Territory of 
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Oklahoma as elsewhere in the United States: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shail be construed to interfere with the local governments of any of the Indian 
tribes which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the United 
States, or which may exist in conformity thereto: And provided further, That 
the supreme court of the Territory shall have jurisdiction and shall embrace all 
causes of 1 and offenses arising within the limits of the Territory 
organized by this act; and all laws heretofore granting jurisdiction to 
United States courts within the limits of said Territory are hereby repealed: but 
cases now pending shall be prosecuted to their final disposition therein the same 
as if this act had not been passed. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, I ask, what becomes of these elegant plati- 
tudes in regard to ‘‘robbery ’’ and bad faith” on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States toward the Indians? Where is the foun- 
dation for truth in them? Is this question to be argued in the House of 
Representatives of the United States upon denunciation and not upon 
logic, or upon law, or upon history? Invective is a sort of scalping- 
knife, which may be used in skillful hands with effect upon uninformed 
and unreflecting people, but grave questions of national policy it would 
seem ought to be entitled to a calm consideration in the light of his- 
tory, of the law, written and unwritten, and of judicial decisions. Gen- 
tlemen of profound learning, great legal attainments, and high moral 
standing have framed and reported into this House the bill to establish 
the Territory of Oklahoma. We must attribute to them an honest and 
intelligent purpose. 

Three gentlemen of equal ability and learning and character of the 
same committee have felt it their duty to support a different view, and 
have brought into this House for our consideration an adverse report, 
and are entitled to have accorded to them the same honest and intel- 
ligent purpose. The majority of the committee in an elaborate report 
urge upon the House to pass intoa law House bill 10614, establishing a 
Territorial government over the Public Land Strip and so much of the 
Indian Territory as is not actually occupied by the five civilized tribes. 

The gentlemen of the minority admit that such a government would 
be beneficial if it could be rightfully established, but deny the power 
of the United States to create and maintain such a government with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the Indian tribes that occupy the 
lands over which the Territorial government will extend. The only 
and sole question, therefore, is, has the United States Government now 
the right to establish a Territorial government as proposed? If the 
Government has the right, it is admitted on all hands that it should be 
done. If it has not the right, then it will be admitted that the Terri- 
torial government ought not to be established. I hope the question is 
capable of solution on information and argument. 

The majority urge the pressing needs of a stable and civilized gov- 
ernment over that territory and the precedents of the Government of 
the United States in similar cases. 

The minority insist that, whatever reasons may exist showing the 
needs of such a government, the United States can not perform that 
act without violating its obligations to the Indians, and therefore it is 
not to be thought of, unless their consent be first obtained. All sides 
admit the needs of a government, but dispute on the point whether con- 
sent of the Indians is a condition-precedent, It is boldly asserted by 
the opp nents of the bill, first, that the Indian tribes have and hold an 
absolute title in fee” to the lands in question, and can alienate them 
at will and without any condition as to how they shall sell; second, 
that by treaty stipulations the United States Government has put it 
wholly out of its power to ever have or exercise any control over the 
lands in question, and then proclaim that whoever do not concede these 
8 to be true, valid, and binding are thieves and robbers. 

o sustain this bold position the gentlemen who oppose this measure 
rely on pateuts issued to the Indian tribes in pursuance of treaties pre- 
viously made, stipulating that they should have the Indian Territory, 
and various important privileges to be connected with it, in considera- 
tion that they release all claim they may have to lands on the east side 
of the Mississippi River. 

The opponents of the bill have selected the case of the Cherokee Na- 
tion as the strongest, and exhibit the patent ofthe Government grant- 
ing a part of said lands to that nation. This patent, of date December 
31, 1838, refers to the treaties with the Cherokees and closes with the 
following condition expressed in the face of the patent: 

And subject also to the condition provided by the act of Congress of the 28th 
of May, 1830, referred to in the above recited third article, and which condition 
is that the lands hereby granted shall revert to the United States if the said 
Cherokee Nation becomes extinct or abandons the same. 

It is maintained that this patent is a grant in fee simple, giving the 
Indians full power to sell, and without condition on how they shall sell; 
and that they have as good a title as any other man who holds an acre 
of land granted from the public domain, whatever may be the color ot 
his skin. 

Will the gentlemen as lawyers assert before this House that if any 
man who holds a patent from the Government shall abandon his 
Jand it will revert to the United States? It would not revert any- 
where, but the title would remain in him and his heirs until divested 
by legal means or by his own conveyance. He may abandon it for 
forty years and then come back and occupy it in defiance of the Gov- 
ernment, or he may convey it to any one, although he be thousands of 
miles away at the time. Will it be contended that the Cherokees can 
sell these lands, so as to defeat these conditions and prevent them from 


reverting in case the tribe becomes extinct, with this patent on record 
staring the purchaser in the face? 

I contend, and it ought not to be denied, that a sale of these lands 
by the tribe would be an abandonment, no matter if deeds of convey- 
ance have been made and recorded, for, as has been said in this debate, 
the treaty-making power can not alienate lands and divest the Gov- 
ernment of the title. That can only be done by the law-making power. 
And the law-making power in the very act that authorized the issu- 
ance of the patents put £ condition upon them that prohibited thesale - 
of the fee. And our courts never have decided that the Indian tribes 
can convey a fee-simple title to lands as against the United States. On 
the contrary, have decided the reverse. 

How can gentlemen assert that there is no Indian patent and white 
man’s patent, when the very patent exhibited to us refutes the decla- 
tation? No white man’s patent contains those conditions. 

Why, if the doctrine contended for by the opponentsof this bill were 
true, and these Indian tribes have the absolute fee-simple title to these 
lands and can sell without condition, and the United States Govern- 
ment has no right to enter the borders of that Territory, these tribes 
being as they are, so far as their persons are concerned, free and inde- 
pendent nations, capable of levying war and concluding peace. They 
can sell their lands to Englishmen or Frenchmen, or to England or 
France for that matter if there is no condition as to how they shall 
sell,“ as declared by my colleague, and that Territory could be made 
a dependency of England or France. 

It is vigorously asserted in this discussion that the Government of 
the United States has no right to enter this Territory. That no Ameri- 
can citizen has the right to enter there except by consent of the In- 
dians, and the fact that the Army is employed to keep our citizens out 
of it is cited as conclusive that the State Department so construes the 
relations of this Government to the Indian Territory. 

Now, let us keep this fact in mind tor a moment, and suppose one 
of the many tribes now there undertakes to purchase from each of the 
other tribes until the one tribe shall own the whole Territory; then 
that tribe undertakes to sell to England or France—they can sell and 
give a good title ‘‘coupled with no condition as to how they shall sell,“ 
say these gentleman—at what point and by what right will the United 
States Government interfere? 

When English citizens settle upon it and form their own government 
and enact laws inimical to the laws of the United States, if any inter- 
ference is proposed by this Government, they will cite these patents and 
these treaties and the acts of the Administration and the debates in the 
American parliament and the vote on this bill, if it is voted down, to 
prove that the Government of the United States had no shadow of title 
or domain over these lands, but the Indians had the absolute fee and 
the absolute and exclusive control of this Territory, and have conveyed 
all their rights, title, and privileges tous. Whata fine opportunity 
this is for the Mormon community to buy out those Indians. 

These gentlemen will scoff at this picture, as they ought; but it is 
the legitimate result of their argument, and to scoff at the picture, the 
inevitable production of their logic, is to scoff at their own position, as 
they ought also to do. 

These gentlemen will answer, The United States Government will 
not permit that state of affairs,’’ to which I assent, unless the doctrine 
on which gentlemen base their opposition to this bill prevails. If it 
does prevail, then I ask them upon their honor and legal reputation 
to point out the authority upon which the Government can interpose 
withoat infringing on the refined system of. ethics they would sub- 
titute for the sturdy realities of human government. They can not 
say that the Constitution and laws of the United States will furnish au- 
thority, for they announce in this debate that neither one has any ex- 
istence or vitality in the Indian Territory, and denounce with vehe- 
mence, as a pes and robbers, those who believe that the Govern- 
ment has not lostall right of domain over these lands, and want by this 
bill to provide a government and a court to give body and expression 
to the Constitution and laws in that locality. 

The friends of this measure believe that the Constitution and the laws 
and the right of eminent domain have not been obliterated from any 
foot of land that the Government ever owned, nor ever will be until 
it is ceded by regular legislation and treaty to some foreign power. 
And it is conceded that the United States had a complete title to these 
lands and control over them, and this contest is only whether the Gov- 
ernment, by conveyance and treaty, has obliterated every vestige of 
such right. The opponents of this bill claim that it has, and place it 
on two grounds, treaties and the patents. The patents of the United 
States to these Indian tribes conveying these lands are exhibited in 
triumph as conclusive against the whole bill. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
the same thing can be shown to exist as to all the other Territories—not 
issued to tribes, but to individuals—yet no one contends that such pat- 
ents give the control of the granted lands to those citizents to the exclu- 
sion of the right of the United States to establish a government there. 

For the same reason the Union Pacificand Northern Pacific Railroad 
Companies might claim that they had the exclusive control of their 
immense grants in localities where no local government had been es- 
tablished before the grant. The citizens of States with patents and 
a long line of conveyances and a century of possession, and State sove 
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ereignty to back it, does not wipe out the right of the United States 
Government to establish courts, and administer the law, and to go upon 
every man’s premises, and even into his house to execute its process. 

Even the State government itself is subordinate to the United States 
Government, and its officers must submit to the process of its courts, 
and can not prevent the establishment of United States courts within 
their borders. And yet we are asked to believe—yea, commanded on 
pain of being stigmatized as evil-doers—to accept the doctrine that this 
Government has so legislated and acted that it has placed this Indian 
Territory and the Indian tribes on a far higher basis than that of a 
sovereign State; that by its own acts it has so bartered with this piece 
of territory to which it once had an unquestioned title, and over which 
it had the right of supreme control, that the United States Government 
may be spurned from its borders, and even toattempt to assert its presence 
by the establishment of a court is a criminal trespass deserving of the 
severestcondemnation; that the right of governing and the right of emi- 
nent domain has been wiped out forever, and all this by ‘‘solemn patent,” 
as gentlemen please to call it. Howsolemn is a patent? It is not the 
“‘Sanjak sherif,” butsimply evidence of title, depending for its meaning 
wholly on the law authorizing its issuance. It may be correct or it 
may not. The courts are full of cases to set them aside as null and 
void. They are daily being canceled by the Department. There is 
hardly anything less solemn. I see nothing solemn about this patent 
except the announcement that the President abolished and bartered 
away the sovereignty of the United States over a part of its territory 
by signing a patent; and that loses its solemnity when you come to 
think of it. j 

This patent conveys not more, but less than an ordinary patent; it 
has conditions upon it. The Government does not yield the eminent 
domain by issuing patents to lands—nor the right to govern; on the 
contrary, the acceptance of a patent and occupancy of land within its 
domain is itself consent by the purchaser that he is subject to the Govern- 
ment, its Constitution, and its laws, and that argument is worse than 
untenable. As to the other ground, that the treaties, in pursuance of 
which these patents were issued, give them the scope of a title in fee, 
itis answered by the fact that the treaty-making power of this Govern- 
ment has no power to convey lands, not being the Government, but a 
part of it. Only the law-making power can divest the Government of 
title. 

A patent issued by the President without a law authorizing it, 
as has frequently been done under misapprehension, is without force. 
A patent issued by the President and approved by the Senate would 
be equally so. It must be done by authority of enactment of both 
Houses, signed by the President, reported back, and enrolled. It was 
not even necessary for the patents to issue at all in this case. The 
so-called treaties were really not treaties, but simply agreements ac- 
cepting a change of lands authorized by act of Congress of May 28, 
1830 (United States Statutes, 4, page 412), and which the patent refers 
to and recites and, which the President was authorized to make; and 
if these supposed treaties undertook to confer more on the Indians or 
take more from the Government than the law authorized they were 
void to that extent, no matter what phraseology they used. 

The statute authorizes the President to exchange with the Indians 
lands on the west of the Mississippi for their lands east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Section 3 of that law, out of which the so-called treaties and the 
patents grew, is as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That in the making of any exchange or exchanges 
it shall and may be lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or na- 
tion with which the exchange is made that the United States will forever se- 
cure and guaranty to them, and their heirs und successors, the country so ex- 
changed with them; and if they prefer it, that the United States will cause a 
patent or grant to be made and executed to them for the same: Provided, al- 
_ ways, That such lands shall revert to the United States Government if the In- 
dians become extinct or abandon the same. 

The patent was only to issue if the Indians preferred it. It was no 
part of the title. Whatever title they had was as good without the 
patent as with it, and many corporations and individuals refuse to 
take out patents when they have grants of lands. This statute further 
provides— 

That it shall and may be lawful for the President to have the same superin- 
tendence and care over any tribe or nation in the country to which they may 
remove, as contemplated by this act, that he is now authorized to have over 
them at their present place of residence. 

It will be seen that the whole scope of this statute was simply to 
authorize the President to remove these Indians, with their consent, 
and place them on the public lands on the west side in precisely the 
same attitude and condition towards the United States Government tbat 
they occupied on the east side of the Mississippi, and neither treaty 
nor patent could do more. This formal part of the grant must follow 
the law, and did follow it, and expressed on its face the proviso con- 
tained in the law limiting the grant to the right of occupancy without 
the power to sell the fee. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARNES] 
claims that the Cherokee Nation has the strongest case against the bill, 
and they present the Cherokee patent which contains the proviso pro- 
hibiting a sale of the fee, and refer to the treaty with that nation. 

It would seem useless to argue further that the only effect this law 
had and the only thing that was intended was simply to change the 


location of the various Indian tribes without changing in any way or 
degree their status or relations to the Government of the United States. 

This being admitted, it will throw some light on this question to 
know what was thatstatus. My friend, Judge ROGERS, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, suggests that the case of Johnston vs. Melntosh, 8 
Wheaton, 542, determines fully ihe status of the Indian nations in 
America in their relations to tae United States Government and their 
capacity to sell and convey lands, or rather want of that capacity to 
convey the fee. à 

Chief-Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the court and states 
the case thus (page 569): 


The plaintiffs in this cause claim the land in their declaration mentioned, under 
two grants, purporting to be made, the first in 1773, and tbe last in 1775, by the 
chiefs of certain Indian tribes, constituting the Illinois and the Piankeshaw 


nations; and the question is, whether this title can be recognized in the courts 


of the United States. 
The facts as stated— 


Say the court further— 
in the case show the authority of the chiefs who executed this convey- 
ance so far as it could be given by their own people; and likewise show tha: the 
partons tribes for whom these chiefs acted were in rightful possession of the 

ds they sold. The inquiry, therefore, is in a great measure confined t+ the 
pone of Indians to give, and of private individuals to receive, a title whic can 
sustained in the courts of this country. 

The conclusion reached on that question by the court, after elaborate 
argument on both sides and an extended opinion, is announced by the 
Chief-Justice, Marshall, as follows: 

That law which regulates and ought to regulate the relations between the 
conqueror and conquered was incapable to a people under such circumsta ices. 
The resort to some new and different rule, better adapted to tue actual st te of 
things, was unavoidable. Every rule which can be suggested will be fou id to 
be attended with great difficulty. However extravagant the pretension of con- 
verting the discovery of an inhabited country into conquest may appear if the 
principle has been asserted in the first instance and afterwards sustained; if a 
country has been acquired and held under it; if the property of the great mass 
of the community originates in it, it becomes the law of the land, it can not 
be questioned. So, too, with i fe to the concomitant principle that the In- 
dian inhabitants are to be considered merely as occupants to be protect-d, in- 
deed, whilein peace, in possession of their lands, but to be deemed incapable 
of transferring the absolute title to others. 


The opinion concludes: 


After bestowing on thissubjecta d of attention which was more required 
by the magnitude of the interest in li ion and the able and elaburate argu- 
ments of the bar than by its intrinsic difficulty, the court is decided’y of the 
opinion that the plaintiffs do not exhibit a title which can be sustained in the 
courts of the United States; and that there is no error in the judgment which 
wen rendered against them in the district court of Illinois. Judgment affirmed 
w costs, 


The court in a lengthy and learned and exhaustive opinion, in which 
other cases and the history of the country from the earliest times are 
reviewed, and in concluding upon that feature of the case, remark: 

The titles held under the Indians were sanctioned by length of 8 

0 


put there is no case, so far as we are informed, of a judicial decision in their 
favor, 

And if Chief-Justice Marshall did not know of any such decision, it 
is pretty safe to say none existed. 

So that, as against the Government of the United States, the Indians 
can have no title that the Government can not abrogate at any time, 
and gentlemen are mistaken in the law. 

The court, in that same decision (page 586), use the following lan- 
guage: 

The United States, then, have unequivocally acceded to that and broad 
rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this country. They maintain, 
as all others have maintained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to ext n- 
guish the Indian title of occupancy, either by purchase or by conquest; and 
gave also a right to such a degree of sovereignty as the circumstances of the 
people would allow them to exercise. 

The power now by the Government of the United States to grant 
landsresided,while we were colonies, in the crown or its grantees, The validity 
of the titles given by either has never been questioned in our courts. It has been 
exercised uniformly over territory in possession of the Indians. The existence 
of this power must negative the existence of any right which may conflict with 
and control it. 

The court proceed: 

An absolute title to lands can not exist at the same time in different persons 
or in different governments, and absolute must be an exclusive title, or at least 
a title which excludes all others not compatible with it. All our institutions 
recognize the absolute title of the Crown, subject only to the Indian’s right of 
occupancy,and recognize the absolute title of the Crown to extinguish that 
right. This is incompatible with an lute and complete title in the Indians, 

This has been the condition of the public lands in this country ever 
since the establishment of the Government, and of the English Gov- 
ernment before that. The title of the Indians has been uniformly and 
without exception held by our courts and the State Department. 

The Supreme Court and the honorabie gentlemen differ as to the law. 
If the law were otherwise anid the doctrine of the opponents of this 
biĦ is correct, the United States never got a title to the lands on the 
west side of the Mississippi River, for France had no better title to 
that country than the United States has to the Indian Territory. She 
was simply a robber and we the receiver of stolen goods, which does 
not cofier title. : 

On this point the Supreme Court say, after reciting the dispute be- 
tween France and England concerning their American possessions, as 
follows: 


These conflicting claims 8 along and bloody war, which was termi- 
nated by conguest of the whole country east of the Mississippi. 
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In the treaty of 1763 France ceded and guarantied to Great Britain all Na 
Acad al 


of it was occupied by 
tension to the country 


Europe who have acquired territory on this conti- 
have mselyes, and have recognized in others, the exclusive 

right of the discoverer to appropriate the lands occupied by the Indians. 

The court then, after citing these historical facts, say: 

Have the American States rejected or adopted this principle? 


Then the court answer the question in this language: 

It has nover been doubted that either the United States or the several States 
had a clear title to all the lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty 
that closed the Revolutionary warsubject only to the Indian 
and that the exclusive power to extinguish that right 
ment which might constitutionally exercise it. 

Had Chief-Justice Marshall lived until now he would have learned 
for the first time that is now doubted, and the measure that advocates 
it denounced on the floor of Congress as legalized robbery. 

The Supreme Court in the same case refers to the history of Virginia 
in relation to possessions now known as the State of Kentucky in this 
language: 


right of occupancy, 
was vested in that govern- 


In pursuance of the same idea Virginia proceeded at the same session (1779) to 
open her land office for the sale of that country which now constitutes Kentucky— 
a country every acre of which was then ed and possessed by Indians, who 
5 title with as much persevering courage as was ever manifested 

y any peo 


It was after summing up all these historical facts and many more, as 
well as from decisions of the courts, that the Supreme Courtannounced 
the comprehensive paragraph that I have quoted: 


The United States then have unequivocally aceeded to that great and broad 
rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this country. They hold and 
assert in themselves the title by which it was acquired, 


* * * 
This is inconsistent with an absolute and complete title in the Indians. 


I have shown that the statute of May 28, 1830, simply authorizes a 
change of place without changing the status of these tribes, and thatall 
former treaties changing location was nothing more, the treaty- 
power having to confer title. The treaties recognize that fact. They 
all commence that the United States agree to possess the Indians of 
certain Jands—not to convey. That this was a new doctrine and a de- 
parture from the rules that public sentiment of the civilized nations of 
the world had adopted as to conquered countries and was jar to 
this country is admitted, but it was a necessity growing out of the pe- 
culiar circumstances attending the settlement of this country, which 
had not existed before. so far as history declares. And I prefer to quote 
the language of our Supreme Court—far more expressive than I can 
formulate, and has the force of authority. The court on this subject 
say: 


rescribes its limits. Humanity, however, acting on public opinion, has 
fished as a general rule that the conquered shall opp’ and 
FTT 
conquest. Most usually they are incorporated with the victorious and be- 
come citizensof the government with which they are connected, and they make 
one 
= * * 


* * s 
When the conquest is complete and the conquered inhabitants can be blended 


with the conquerors or safely ed asa distinct people public opinion, which 
Rot even the conqueror ean disregard, imposes thse restraints upon him, and 
he can not neglect them without injury to his fame and hazard to his honor. 
But— 
Say the court— 


the tribes of Indians inhabiting this country were fierce savages, whose occu- 
tion was war,and whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forest. To 
leave them in possession of their country was to leave the country a wilderness ; 
to rn them as a distinct people was im 
4 ever ready to repel by arms e 

i ences of th 


ption of principles adapted to the 
be governed as a distinct society, or of 8 F 

— N — — being 

Here is an epitome of the historical facts attending the peculiar con- 
ditions attending the proximity of these inimical races collected and 
interpreted by the highest tribunal in the land, with perhaps the most 
profound jurist this country has ever produced as its mouth-piece, and 
propounds to itself the inquiry, What were the inevitable consequences 
of this state of things? 

Had the gentlemen who oppose this bill been there they would have 
had no difficulty indetermining. The answer would have been prompt 
and loud and clear, Go back to Europe, you robbers and thieves, and 
let these people alone. They have an indisputable title to these lands, 
and the command is, ‘Thou shalt not steal.“ 


pea! 
ing the country and relinquishing their us claims to it or of enforcing 
those claims adoption 


The Supreme Court goes on to say, however: 


The law which regulates and ought to regulate in general the relations be- 
tween the conqueror and conquered was incapable of application to a people 
under such circumstances. The resort to some new and different rule better 
adapted to the actual state of things was unavoidable. 


Why unavoidable, let us ask of the Supreme Court? They could 
have returned to Europe when they failed to make peace with the In- 
dians, who were making war of extermination upon the Massachusetts 
Bay people and the Virginia and Carolina settlements. 

The white race had no pretense of title except what the demands of 
civilization warranted, while the Indians held by undisputed occu- 
pation that had come down out of the ages from an antiquity which 
the light of the present age has failed to discover. The voice that is 
claimed to be of superior humanity goes out from these Halls, back 
along the brilliant pathway of our history for two centuries, with the 
inquiry, Why not get the consent of Indians, you robbers, before you 
presume to take lands from these people to which they have an un- 
doubted title? Youcan not establish your government first and get 
consent afterwards. That is robbery.’’ The Supreme Court of the 
United States, through its illustrious mouth-piece, Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, gives as the reason that consent was not obtained (8 Wheaton, 
page 588): 

But the tribes of Indians inhab vages, 
occupation was war ren pte — eaen chine. —.— the 2 
To leave them in possession of their country was to leave the country a wilder- 
ness. To govern them asa distinct le was impossible. They were there- 
fore, under the necessity, of either A eei pipina the country or enforeing their 
claims with the sword. 

Then and there was the momentous crisis of the present civilization. 
Which should they do? Retire from off these shores before these fierco 
and bloody natives of the soil, or advance over them? 

We were not there, and they had to decide for themselves. The 
Plymouth Fathers, with the Bible in one hand and musket in the 
other, then and there made proclamation: ‘‘On this rock we build 
this civilization, and the gates of hell, nor the British, nor the savages 
shall not prevail against it.“ The echo came back to them in the 
deep tones of the Huguenot and the daring voice of Cavalier, and for- 
ward went along the line from Maine to Georgia. 

This giant race, this superb governmental structure where Liberty 
dwells, the stupendous achievements of this civilization, are the result. 

I know that all along this march there were multitudes of men with 
good intentions, who stood on the hilltops and high on the mountains 
p iming that conquest was wrong. I leave history to answer 
whether God’s blessing or His curse has followed them, showing to 
the world whether their actions were righteous or criminal. 

Mr. COBB, Does the gentleman mean to say that the true intent 
and meaning of this bill is to take these lands, treaty or no treaty, and 
that this is right? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I have been very unfortunate in my utterances 
if the gentleman has not understood the position I have taken on that 
point. The phrase Take these lan is is not 1 to the pro- 
visions of this bill. If I understand its scope and effect, it proposes 
simply to establish a government over the Territory of Oklahoma, a 
government that will disturb nobody, but compel every one to obey 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. In plain terms, it pro- 
vides that the Indians shall not be disturbed in the ownership or pos- 
session of their lands without their consent. 

They and their descendants can occupy these lands forever if they de- 
sire. All that they are asked to do is simply to allow civilization and 
law to come among them, and that a civilized form of government, ac- 
companied by courts to determine the rights of citizens, be established 
in that Territory. 

It is begging the question to talk about taking the lands and estab- 
lishing a ‘Territory. 

Mr. COBB. I understand the gentleman from Mississippi to say 
that on account of the superiority of the white man the Indian must 
not stand in his way. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not put it that broad; but would you re- 
quire me, before I shail consent to what I believe to be proper legisla- 
tion, that I shall reverse the history for centuries of the relations be- 
tween the white race and the Indian tribes occupying this country? 
What I do say is that civilization is right and has a right to be here; 
it has a right to cover the territory of the United States; the In- 
dians have not the right to prohibit it; and that has been the battle 
between the white and red races for three hundred years, and as long 
as the white race carries the banner of civilization and Christianity and 
the red man undertakes to prohibit that progress he should not stand 
in the way, but should join in with civilization and advance with it 
and let heathenism disappear from this land, Ido not want the Indian 
to disappear, and hence I favor this bill. I want the savage to disap- 
pear by being transformed into a civilized man; if that can be accom- 
plished by any means, it certainly can not be accomplished by the 
present policy of the Government, for after the honest, earnest, and 
persistent efforts of men devoted to the service of God, and the expendi- 
ture of millions of money and many lives of good men, a century of fail- 
ure stares us in the face. This talk about the cultivation and intelli- 
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ce of those Indians is born of zeal and not from history, and in 
Gireet controversy with members of this House who live where they | co 
observe them and speak from knowledge. Their reports accord with 
the history of the races down to this hour—they are savage, fierce, and 
cruel, and most of them d ed. 

I doubt not that my colleague [Mr. Hooker] met an educated, elo- 
quent man in the person of the half-breed Cherokee, William P. Adair. 
I, too, have some experience of that sort. 

I saw one of those great Indian chiefs, such as my colleague has de- 
scribed, Mr. William Tanner, a Chippewa chief. I saw him in Cincin- 
nati and heard him make a prayer that brought tears tò the eyes of 
almost every one in the large congregation as he prayed for the preser- 
vation of the Red man. His superb stature, his deep and thrilling 
earnestness, and theindescribable tones of his deep, uncultured, musical 
voice, and the tears flowing down his bronzed cheeks, made him an 
impressive figure. His language was not smooth, but he seemed to 
grasp and wield the strong expressions of the English tongue as a war- 
rior does his weapons. He was grandly eloquent. He was but half 
Indian blood. His father was a Kentuckian, which accounted for his 
eloquence, That same man told me that ‘such a thing as a full- 
blooded civilized Indian he had never seen. 

Mr. WEAVER. And that is the truth. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Ibelieveitis. Iam satisfied that were it other- 
wise civilization would not be so obnoxious to them, All civilized 
races mingle together without trouble. Their conceptions of equity 
and justice and fair dealing and the great principles of humanity are 
substantially the same hence; their laws and customs are similar and 
they are agreeable companions. Even when they engage in war these 
great recognized principles are not forgotten, but obeyed; and while in 
the midst of arms laws are silent, humanity, which is next to divinity, 
asserts itself as the supreme law of the hour. 

When in the fortunes of war one power becomes the province of the 
other, they in time become peaceful citizens and coalesce with the con- 
quering people and form one community. The Floridas and the French 
citizens of Louisiana resented their transfer to America. We never con- 
sulted California whethershe would be American or not, and yet we have 
no more loyal and valuable communities of citizens. Even Alaskans 
invite rather than repel communication. 

But nothing is so repulsive to Indians as civilization. 

The Americansclaim to be the highest type of civilized people. They 
are admired and sought after. The nations of the Old and the New 
Worlds make pilgrimages here tosee by what marvelous genius this re- 
nowned people command the very elements to obey them. The heirs 
pa to the grandest thrones of Europe come here to learn wisdom. 

e daughters of American citizens are sought in marriage by the 
hoes nobility of Europe. And while plunging forward with an am- 
ition that despises obstacles, with the most delicately constructed, 
most complicated and most glorious governmental structure of this or 
any other in the absolute management of these surging masses of 
people who brook no restraint, and yet with a public sentiment so ex- 
alted and gentle that Christianity holds sway in all its borders, and 
woman moves securely, with every American a knight ready to serve 
her. Our missionaries carry the gospel to the ends of the earth with 
success. Thesubjects of defective governments the world over journey 
hither to the Mecca of the human race, and none return except they 
are driven away, and yet this phenomenal Indian race have whetted 
— all these influences for a century and produced nothing but 

iction. 

The effalgence of this civilization, softened and warmed by the milder 
rays of Christianity that. attracts all nations unto it and vitalizes the 
coldest humanity, falls on that race like the sun’srays on solid ice, 
which never warms but melts away. This civilization has advanced 
for one hundred years, with men of God in the vanguard with the Bible 
in hand, urging Christianity and civilization upon them. They have 
traveled over this country from West to East and North to South, or 
their chiefs and headmen have, and witnessed the great achievements 

ol the white race and their habits and customs. They have been fur- 
nished the utmost facility for observation. 

They have seen our farms, our villages, and great cities, and turned 
away from it all wearily and gone back with glad hearts as they ap- 
ee their wigwams far in the wilderness. They never built a 

ouse or a permanent abode. They have ridden on our railroads and 
rivers, and observed our navies and steamers, and visited our institu- 
tions of arts and sciences and literature, but have never made a rail- 
road, and their achievements in navigation consist in rowing a canoe, 
and their advancement in science up to this year (1888) consists in 
shooting at the eclipse of the moon to ‘‘drive the evil thing away,’’ 
and rejoicing at their success. 

They have had more and better opportunities than any other race— 
an hundredfold better. Our system of government has been explained 
to them, they have observed the security, contentment, and happiness 
of our people under its influence and protection, civilization in all its 
phases has pressed upon them for one hundred years and has now sur- 
rounded them and is pouring in upon them a flood of light from all 
sides. Christianity has been carried among them by heroic and devoted 


8 and yet now, almost at the dawn of the twentieth century that is 

ing full of glory to all the civilized races—we find this phenominal 
race without history, and but crude and imperfect traditions, with- 
out intelligent government, without a system of laws, without religion, 
without architecture, without science or arts, made no discoveries or 
inventions, reduced from millions to a few thousands, still receding, 
flashing the scalping-knife in the face of civilization, and turning their 
backs upon Christianity, contemplating extinction with complacency. 

It is said in this debate that the Cherokees are the best fortified in 
their title and the most civilized. The very patents exhibited here 
as the basis of the Cherokee title stipulate, in view of the extinction 
of the race, as well as the subsequent treaties, the lands shall revert to 
the Government when the most enlightened of all the Indian tribes 
shall become extinct. No more conclusive evidence of heathenism is 
needed than that the Cherokees accepted that bargain, trading in con- 
templation of the extinction of their race from the face of the earth. 
Love of .posterity is one of the glories of civilization, and I might ask, 
could a more cold-hearted proposition have been made? 

A Christian government having pursued one unbroken line of policy 
for more than a hundred years, with that policy sure to result in ex- 
termination, as the end comes in sight cooly bargains with these tribes 
on the basis of their extinction. And when humane and patriotic men, 
shocked at the contemplation, undertake to change the policy, denun- 
ciations lond and fierce are rained upon them. Will these gentlemen 
pause for a moment and contemplate the inevitable consequences of 
their policy? For three hundred years under your policy, stubbornly, 
and as surely as the Great Father of Waters flows towards the Gulf, 
these people have marched towards oblivion. Good and patriotic men 
believe that they will become civilized; but, as I have said, the idea 
is pon of zeal and not of history, for the history of ten generations proves 
it false. 

The Modoc race completed the stipulation and went to extinction 
under this effete Indian policy that must not be changed. That race 
went out and completed their history with an act that shocked civili- 
zation; a crime damnable enough to soil the walls of perdition. The 
scarred warrior, the daring, chivalrous Canby, fall of the generous im- 
pulses ofa high civilization, risked his life for peace peace for women 
and children—and fell a victim to the present Indian policy. There 
ended the Modoc civilization. They regarded the act as patriotic. 

The United States Government has erected a monument to tell to 
future generations where the magnificent Custer and hisdauntless band 
dashed to their death in defense of the women and children of the brave 
frontiersmen. Shall history hold them up to the world as criminals, 
or write them down as the grand and chivalrous spirits that they were, 
who died in the defense of innocence and for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. That monument was erected by the Government to express its ap- 
proval of their gallant deedsand its appreciation of great soldiers; an 
there in silence and loneliness it stands a sentinel to their glory, await- 
ing the advance of civilization; and to make it tell the truth there 
should be chiseled in its eastward face, Not robbers, but Here the 
gallant three hundred perished in defense of innocenceand humanity,’’ 
and victims of a policy musty with an hundred years of failure and 
ghastly with the blood of thousands, and which the United States 
Government lacks the courage or the will to remedy. 

Geronimo and his companion chiefs were hunte down and caught 
with their hands still wet with the blood of innocence, and as they could 
not be tried by the courts, and being too fiendish to live in the vicinity 
of civilization, were caged in the far-off Florida prisons to remain for 
life. When I read over these recent specimens of the present Indian 
policy and think of the line of bleaching bones of white victims of sav- 
age barbarity, extending from Alaska to the Rio Grande, and wonder 
how many more mothers are doomed to die by savage hands, and with 
the last vision of their glazing eyes behold the golden curlsscalped from 
the head of her blue-eyed baby girl and borne away a bloody trophy of 
Indian warfare, I feel as though William Tanner told the truth. 

And, Mr. Chairman, while I do not want to deprive these people of 
their rights, I do want to protect the white race as well as the Indians. 
[Applause.] Ido want to protect the women and children upon the 
frontier against Indian atrocities, 

I shudder when I think of the responsibility resting upon this Goy- 
ernment in reference to its Indian policy, and that I must bear even 
so small a part as one out of three hundred and twenty-five of one-half 
of the legislative branch. And Iam not relieved when I reflect that 
my constituency will hold me to account for the expression I will give 
to their voice on this grave matter, and how posterity will view our 
actions, 

I believe these bloody Indian wars can be anticipated and averted 
and the slaughter of my race prevented, and the further killing of In- 
dians by our Army or by their own tribes avoided. I also entertain 
a reasonable hope that the Indian race may be rescued from extine- 
tion. 

I have no guide but my convictions after years of study of this sub- 
ject. I believe this bill a step in the right direction. It is designed 
to extend the beneficence of the law, instead of the Army, to these 
Indian tribes. We let them inhabit their land, and they did just what 
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my colleague [Mr. Hooker] said they did. When some man hap- 
pened to with a plow a little over the line what did they 
do? Seek redress as civilized people seek it? No, they commenced 
to kill; they engaged in terrible war,” as it was well characterized, 
and all their wars are terrible. Any war is terrible, whatever the scale 
upon which it is carried on, when women, children, and non-combat- 
ants fall alike victims to the scalping knife and tomahawk. This bill 
is intended to sustain and advance civilization, and at the same time 
restrain the savage nature of these people by the firm and strong but 
kind and humane hand of the law, and is in the spirit of the highest 
patriotism, philanthropy, and justice. 

As I havesaid, if we had had such legislation as this Springer bill twenty 
years ago we would have been saved many bloody wars and the loss of 
much valuable lifeand property. Then these Indians would have had 
their lands distributed to them in severalty. ‘They would have been 
established in communities subject to the law and where the marshal 
could reach them. My colleague has said what is true, that civilization 
has driven the Indians from the East to the West, and they find now 
advancing civilization confronts them moving from the West to the East. 
I ask, is civilization right or wrong? If it is right, why should we stop 
its advance? [Applause. ] 

Let these people submit to the laws. Is civilization so obnoxious 
to them they can not afford to embrace it or to tolerate it in their 
Territory? Has the United States Government put itself in the atti- 
tude that it must employ its army to beat back the civilization of the 
fathers and of this age, that it may not disturb the royal ease and 
luxury of the chiefs and head men and agents, many of them half- 
breeds, who spend the millions furnished for the tribes which the com- 
mon Indians never see, but are simply vassals to the chiefs, while their 
women are as mere beasts of burden? Is it wonderful that their chiefs 
resist the approach of civilization, for if the Indians should become 
civilized and the masses become free and own lands in severalty, and 
live under the United States Government, their chiefs could no longer 
lord it over them and could no longer embezzle their funds. Give us 
the heathen for our inheritance, they say by their action. 

Gentlemen say that the Poles were permitted to die with arms in 
their hands, and in the next sentence say these Indians are the wards 
of the nation. Therefore the logic of the two sentences is that we must 
take care of these tribes and feed them and clothe them as we do, and 
take the money out of the pockets of our own peopleto doit. We al- 
low our agents to sell them arms and then we must not extend the 
laws and government of the United States over them, but let them 
fight us when they please, and after they kill a good many of our citi- 
zens and women and children send our Army to kill a number of them, 
and then make a treaty of peace and go on feeding them again. We 
tried the gentlemen’s Polish doctrine with the Modocs. The ideastrikes 
me with horror. If they are wards, treat them kindly, but control 
them, and with law and not the bayonet. 

Gentlemen say the Government traded to these wards lands on the 
west side of the Mississippi for lands on the east side worth far more. 
Who made the trade, let me ask, by which the Government swindled 
its own wards? Not those States that surround the Indian Territory, 
for they were not in existence when the treaty was made. I will tell 
you who did it—the States east of the Mississippi River. They 
forced it on the Government and drove the Indians out, if any driving 
was done. 

The English of it all is, Mr. Chairman, when you come to review the 
whole scope of the argument of the opponents of this bill, that the 
States of this Union in the East and South, by their representatives in 
the Congress, being in full control of the Federal Government, used it 
as a means of removing these Indians—driving them, say these gentle- 
men—out of the States, far away from the benign influences of our civ- 
ilization. It was these States, I say; for the very treaty that stipu- 
lates about their going recites in the preamble as a reason for going 
that the Indians wanted to getaway from the difficulties with theState 

overnments. What next did we do—these Eastern and Southern 

tates, comprising nearly the whole Government then? Why, we made 
proclamation to the world of our vast, fertile, unoccupied domain, and 
invited the oppressed of all lands to our shores. Finally we offered a 
farm of 160 acres to every man who would go West. 

When these settlements approached the masses of heathenism that 
we had dumped down in the wilderness out of reach of our holy nostrils, 
with savage yell they sallied out upon civilization. And when the peo- 
ple of our own blood, tired of seeing their women and children massacred 
and their property spirited away, and not desiring the extermination 
of the race, ask for the restraining influences of our most beneficent 
Government to be extended for the protection of both races and to pre- 
vent further bloodshed, we wave our sanctified fists in the face of our 
Western kinsmen and with solemn voice proclaim, ‘‘ Keep your unhal- 
lowed government off those lands that we traded to the Indians and 
got twice their value; we swindled them as much as good conscience 
will allow, you robbers.” If this whole argument is to be sustained 
by the decalogue the eighth speech should be amended so as to read: 
Thou shalt not steal; but if peradventure ye do, or in exchanging 
with the heathen round about you you get from them two talents and 


give unto them one, see thou to it that that one be not touched by the 
uncircumcised.” 

I do not believe at this late hour, Mr. Chairman, when the people 
of the East and the people of the South, have gotten rid of these In- 
dians, we ought to say, in a sort of death-bed repentance on our part, 
after we have pushed them on you of the West, we will make you take 
care of them in the best way you can. We got rid of them in what- 
ever way we pleased and now we propose to say to the people of the 
West, you shall endure them as best you may. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] +» 

Mr. COBB. 
point—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I have only ten minutes left, and I have yielded 
five to the gentleman already; I hope, therefore, he will excuse me. 

Mr. Chairman, I accept the golden rule as the arbiter of this issue 
as heartily as it has been proffered by the other side. I would put 
myself in the Indians’ place, and then embrace it with alacrity. I 
would speak then to my people as in the presence of the Great Spirit, 
“ Let us come off the war-path, let our camp-fires die out, and all the 
nations of red men meet the Great Father and say to him, ‘ We are not 
cowards, we are brave, we have fought your race for more than a thou- 
sand moons while all other nations have flocked to it. You ride upon 
the sea, you sweep through the mountains in palaces, you talk with the 
lightning, your people pray and the clouds shower down plenty upon 
the land, and peace comes to your people and they give the right hand 
in friendship without fear. Your civilization is high like the heavens, 
Your religion must be the breath of the Great Spirit. Treat us as you 
would have us treat you were we enlightened and youindarkness. We 
see all other nations inhale strength from your civilization. Even the 
lowly African, who but yesterday was freed from a bondage of two cent- 
uries, vitalized by it lives among the white race under thesame laws,and 
rising in the scale of humanity and increasing in numbers, while we, 
brave andambitious, surrounded and ingulfed by this great civilization, 
are about to go down in darkness and oblivion from amidst this halo of 
a grander life. We have learned the art of war from civilization; now 
let us learn peace and prosperity and save our race from extinction. 
You have fed and clothed us and brought us schools. Let your Gov- 
ernment extend over our land; let us participate in it and feel its pres- 
ence. Let us have Sunday and hear the great bells ring, and when 
the Great Spirit sends blessings on the pale-faced race they will descend 
on the red men, too. 

And, Mr. Chairman, when they rise to the appreciation of the new 
life they will have the right to chide us for not sooner rescuing them 
from darkness, if indeed they are the nation’s wards. I do not be- 
lieve the Indians will be contaminated or injured by the presence of 
government and the reign of law. ; 

Civilization is buoyant and strong, but not harsh, The Western 
people are sturdy and daring, and are marching westward with daunt- 
less will, but they are humane and generous. Twenty thousand of 
them in this territory now. 

Why can we not trust these brave and magnanimous Western 
ple, moved by their own generous impulses, to deal fairly by the In- 
dians, better than we, who drove them from us? 

This Government has a surveillance over them now far less humane 
than a government. The tribes, many of them, can not leave their 
reservations without leave from the Indian agent. If they do, mischief 

s suspected and troops drive them back. I say let the law go there 
and protect those who are ble, and when these bands of maraud- 
ers go out and kill in cold blood, let them be tried and condemned like 
white people, and this bill provides that remedy. 

There is a volume of history, Mr. Chairman, within reach of our eyes 
as we approach and enter this Capitol building, which is said to chal- 
lenge the world in grandeur of structure and imposing beauty. The 
marble group of statuary in the east gable of the portico of the Senate 
extension, said to have cost $50,000, shows in one view a great volume 
of history new to the world and not yet finished. We may be writing 
now on its last chapter if this bill be defeated. It represents the ad- 
vance of American civilization and the decadence of the Indian races, 
It represents it as that mighty cavalcade has always advanced—the 
Pioneer first, Americanism follows, next War, and following him the 
Arts and Sciences. The stalwart Indian sorrowfully recedes as he sees 
the wilderness, the temple of his fathers, melt away before civilized 
life that he can not understand nor resist. 

The marble groups at the main entrance represent, the one, Columbus 
as the discoverer of America; the other, on the opposite buttress, its 
history avers, was intended to represent a death-struggle between the 
white and red races for possession of this country in the early settle- 
mentofit; but the attitude of the figures, the unruffled face of the almost 
giant pioneer who holds the writhing Indian in his powertul grasp with- 
out seeming desire to kill, indicates to me that deep in the artist’s mind 
was the conception of the higher sentiment of a later era, indicating that 
this wild race should be grasped and held in the powerful and firm grasp 
of the law, which should never be relaxed; at least it is not a strained 
interpretation. The Springer bill is an embodimentof that sentiment. 


I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to this 


The same story is eloquently told by the marvelous genius of art, 
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in paintings and frescoes within the building. These were erected by 
the American Congresses as objective lessons for the people, illustrat- 
ing the history of Americanism. Streams of visitors from all parts of 
the country and of the world daily examine and admire them. Is it 
all an eloquent lie, or if truthful is it a magnificent portrayal of a cen- 
tury of crime against the Indians, against God’s creatures, written on 
the frontlet of American civilization and thus shamelessly paraded be- 
fore the world and interpreted robbery and larceny by our own con- 
sent? Is the glory of our ancestry a sham after all? Shall our own 
hands blacken their fame? 

These groups and paintings suggest to the mind of the student of his- 
tory to look for another character in connection with the settlement of 
America. 

His gaze goes westward over the heads of the scholars and orators 
and statesmen that have made Kentucky famous in her accomplished 
civilization. His gaze is over the heads of the Breckinridges, the Crit- 
tendem, the Guthries, and McCrearys, even past the towering form ot 
Great Harry of the West, and descries standing out against the sky, 
grandly and alone, in the horizon of civilization, the supurb figure of 
Daniel Boone, the greatest of all pioneers, and the bravest of all Amer- 
icans. He, too, is represented as in terrible life-and-death struggle 
with Indians. The mind asks itself, why did this marvelous man go 
beyond the mountains? By what right did he trample the soil and 
utter the English tongue in the forests of the dark and bloody ground? 
‘The answer must be that he had no right, no shadow of right, except 
the divine right to blaze the way for civilization and Christianity into 
the domains of darknessand heathenism. And according to this latter- 
day he, too, must be classed with the robbers, for if to advance 
civilization and extend the benign influences of the American system 
of government over territory where Indians inhabit is robbery, then 
Daniel Boone was the boldest robber known to history. And the gen- 
tlemen whose duty it is made to show visitors through the Capitol 
should be instructed to point out the staute of Daniel Boone as the great 
American Indian-land robber. 

The missionaries who followed him to attempt the conversion of the 
Indians were subjects of criticism because they did not instead point 
the finger of warning at his. massive brow and say: Daniel Boone, 
thou shalt not steal; and get thee hence from these lands.” It should be 
written in black lines across the brow of Columbus, for he, for the same 
reason, was the champion robber of the world. He came across the 
wide waters and in the name of his king took possession of a continent 
inhabited by people whose title seemed to come from an antiquity as 
old as time. The Pilgrim fathers should have an appendix to their his- 
tory, that the youth of the land shall no longer be deceived, but know 
they were not Christians and patriots, but freebooters and robbers. 
With the same finger they might point to the historical statue of Will- 
jam Penn. Ah, you say, he purchased the land from the Indians. 
So he did, according to the Anglo-Saxon way of acquiring territory; he 
takes it. William Penn first took the territory which became Pennsyl- 
vania, and then bought parts of it—bought it for prices that made the 
negotiations a travesty on the name of purchase and sale. 

I know history gives Penn great credit for purchasing that territory. 
It was a purchase in name after he was in full possession under a charter 
from the English Crown. It was a negotiation by Penn prompted by 
those noble traits of humanity for which he was so celebrated, to avert 
an Indian war, but does any man out of the lunatic asylum think 
Penn intended or contemplated for a moment to give up Pennsylvania 
if the Indians shouid refuse to sell. He could have quieted his con- 
science by giving up the land; he did not think of it; that was not in 
the programme. He wasagreatand grand man. He isa glorious charac- 
ter in history, to which generations yet to be born will look back with 
admiration and utter praises; but he was a true Englishman. They 
always get possession first and then negotiate. 

The student of history looks with amazement over the great drama 
of human life, back as far asthe light of revealed history shows the way 
to where the dynasty of the Pharaohs exposed to view the declining 
glory of what must have been a great race witha high civilization which 
dwelt around the Pyramids, and from then until now civilization has 
moved westward, alternately falling into the shadows and rising in 
dazzling glory. Every time it rose it created for itself a new race and 
a new language. First the Egyptian, then Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
and now the Anglo-Saxon race and the English tongue, and still 
t westward the course of empire takes its way“ 

When it appeared on the Atlantic shores of this continent it soon 
transpired that the new race was repellent to the native fierce and 
savage tribes, and the seeming hopeless conflict commenced. No human 
courage could have faced the prospect. It was the vanguard of the 
column that started at the pyramids, beyond the horizon of history, 
westward on the march of destiny. Civilization was born not to die. 
Like the eternal motion of the ocean, it can not be at rest. It must 
advance or recede. It is in obedience to no command, but moves by its 
owninnate power. The nameless force by which the present civilization 
moves was put in motion when the breath of life was breathed into 
the Anglo-Saxon race, It grew strong amid impending terrors and 
extended far along the Atlantic coast. As the succeeding generations 
were born and grew to manhood on the soil and in the atmosphere of the 


New World a distinct Americanism pervaded the communities. Their 
self-reliance and bold thinking resulted in the ambition to own and 

this great continent in their own right, and to govern it. The 
more exalted attributes of humanity, as well as the consummate wis- 
dom of that achievement, are apparent in the imposing grandeur of 
our system of government that we almost reverence. 

English armies, savage tribes, and bloody Hessians conspired to block 
the way, and to human vision’ at one time seemed about to succeed. 
But the hope ofa sublime destiny inspired their courage. Christianity, 
as the breath of God, imparted to the movement the vitalism of im- 
mortality, and in royal disdain alike of hardships, of suffering, and of 
death, with eagle eye upon the goal, marched over it all. Their faces 
westward and still in motion, these unexampled people changed the 
ensign of war to the banners of peace and Christianity. 

They walked over the mountains, and the great valley of the world 
laughed back into the face of civilization as it swept onward to the 
monarch mountain range of the West, bearing the ensigns of Jehovah— 
for civilizationisofGod. It bent its earsouthward and heard the voice 
ofa high-spirited people struggling to sever their connection with a 
sluggish and defective government; took to its embrace the brave young 
republic and placed the Lone Star in the galaxy that its own genius 
and inspired courage had made to glow in the front of the sky. With 
whetted sword and strong hand it pushed the boundary line of the 
American Republic to the Rio Grande and raised the American flag at 
the Golden Gate. 

Then, as now, criticism fierce and scathing was made upon the move- 
ment by good and patriotic and true men; denunciations, too, by some 
as a robbery and disgraceful to American civilization. But while the 
anathemas were still in the air, by the magic force of this bounding 
race, a mighty people, ablaze with the spirit of this wondrous age, rose 
up between the mountains and the sea, and with the dauntless energy 
of the race forced a through the bowels of the rocky ranges 
and made an iron way, short and quick, back to this Capitol, and here 
they are—Texas, California, and Oregon—here to stay, their proud in- 
signia are emblazoned over our heads, Gentlemen on the other side 
say the admission of Texas and Kansas was violation of the Indian 
treaties. But we can not afford to relegate Texas back to Mexico be- 
cause she blocks the Cherokee Outlet. We can not destroy Kansas be- 
cause her presence may annoy some Indian tribes. It is not necessary 
now to argue whether the march of the white races over this continent 
is robbery; it is the march of civilization, it is the march of the inevi- 
table. The command ‘Go ye into all the world and preach” was 
given to civilization and not to heathenism, 

Gentlemen say Jackson told these people they could have this land 
as long as grass should grow and water run. Why did not he tell 
them they could keep their lands in Tennessee that long? No; he 
advised them to go—people generally took the advice of Old 
Hickory. He advised the removal of the deposits. He was a great 
general, a great President, and a great man; but civilization is greater 
than Jackson, greater than Congress, greater than the Administration, 
greater than the Government itself. It made the Government and 
can unmake it; and the idea that a few battalions can beat it back is 
futile. No power this side of the throne of God can stopit. What 
then becomes our duty as Representatives of this great Government in 
this enlightened age, with the facts of history before us? Shall we 
see these people go surely to extinction, and content our consciences 
with a sentiment, however beautiful; or shall we act with the vigor 
of the age, in obedience with the highest and holiest dictates of hu- ` 
manity, and let this great civilization take them up in its arms and 
rescue them from extermination? 

If the latter, the Springer bill is a step in that direction and 
ought to be passed at once, and the name of WILLIAM M. SPRINGER 
go into history as a philanthropist. I support it because I believe in 
my conscience that it is in the interests of the Indian races, in the in- 
terests of a common humanity, and will subserve the purest philan- 
thropy and the highest patriotism. 

Gentlemen say they would not care to belong to such a civilization. 
I know it is not perfect—nothing is that is developed through human 
agency—but I would belong to it because it is the best, the highest, 
and the grandest civilization of the world. Its movements are some- 
times harsh, it is true, and it has its victims. Iam not arguing now 
whether the American civilization is all right or all robbery. Iam 
talking history. Its advance over the Indians may be harsh. It 
swept over the Constitution and crashed through the institution of 
slavery. It reached out and acquired Utah and then created laws and 
established courts to punish the people for domestic habits which they 
had when they were brought under our Government against their will, 
and established a government over them that they did not want, and 
has the same right to make a government over the Indian tribes and 
correct their worse than Mormoa habits, their habits of slaughter. 

I will adhere to a civilization that produced Washington and Jeffer- 
son, Adams and Webster, that gave to the world Fulton, Morse, Edi- 
son, and Whitney, of which was born Lee and Grant, Hancock aud 
Jackson, rather than that of Geronimo and Captain Jack. I will 
with a civilization that fosters art and science and learning, that e 
the American system of government possible, that cherishes liberty 
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and upholds Christianity, and bears upon its bosom an exalted and 
glorious womanhood ; in short, that produces and sustains American- 
ap . terrible hardships may attend its course. 
colleague says uently—as he says ev uently— 

“ihat the Indians have retreated before the tide of civilization from 
the Eastern coast, and now they are met by the tide of civilization 
coming from the Pacific coast.” He might have added that civiliza- 
tion is closing in upon them from the South and from the North, and 
it is against civilization that the Indians complain, and against which 
these gentlemen defend them. Is civilization such a thing that it can 
not be trusted? Must we have a line of soldiers to keep it out from 
among the heathen? and it always carries the Bible open in hand. I 
tell you this civilization will not be arrested; the tide from the East 
and the tide from the West are at the flood, and will float together as 
the approaching clouds if let alone, but will flow together like the 
ra Of the sea if resisted. 

You say this is wrong; my ouly answer for the present purpose is, 
it is inevitable: 

God made for Himself this giant race, which alono 
Rises high as by inspiration 
This ci tion flashes back to the throne 
The wisdom of that creation. 


Shall we encourage the Indiansin the futile hope thatthey can with- 
stand it when our better intelligence teaches us that it means extinc- 
tion to the Indians. I say to encourage that hope with three hundred 
years of disaster to them from the same cause staring us in the face, is 
ahigher crime than robbery. It is to stultify the civilization that 
is the crowning glory of the world. It is to contribute io the blot- 

` ting out of the Indian race, when we should rescue them, as we can, by 
wise legislation. It is far wiserand nobler and more in accord with 
humanity when the dikes break to take the helpless from the low 
lands by force if need be than to try to stay the flood. 

I have heard the cry of robber all along the line in this debate. I 
will 8 out the robbers and the victims. I, being a new member, 
have rather a silent one, but held no restraint on my observation. 
I have tried to vote intelligently. I hold in my hand the Indian ap- 
propriation bill. I remember the discussion upon it. I read the re- 
pees: of one hundred and forty-two agents, I think there are, and then 

told that the Indians were a suffering, needy people; they were 
savages, but were improving; that they needed flour and meat and 
knick-knacks, lements, clothing, school-teachers, and agents. 
I was asked to vote for a bill appropriating over $7,000,000 of the peo- 
at money for expenses of the Indians. I am furnished reports of 
ian aona oe giving glowing accounts of the great progress of civili- 
zation among the Indians. All right. Then here comes the Springer 
bill to give them a government—white men and red men together. 
That bill is denounced as a scheme to rob the Indian. 

I find that some of the tribes have lands to the extent of 5,000 acres 
to each head of a family; that the Cherokees rent their outside lands 
for which they have no other use for $100,000 a year for grazing pur- 
poses; that they have an income besides of $100,000. When the 
Army bill came up to be voted on, I took occasion to ascertain that the 
bulk of the expenses of the Army in the field is to support the troops, 
who watch the Indians to keep them from killing our frontier settlers 
and from killing each other. We voted a million of dollars this ses- 
sion to reimburse Texas for her expenses in fighting the Indians who 
were making incursions upon that State. Now, then, I say that if these 

- Indians have as the Indian agents say they have—they have 
good lands, and ty of them—let us give them a government, white 
and Indian together, and let the law govern them, and let them sup- 
port themselves, and we can gradually get rid of the one hundred and 
seventy-five employés in the Interior Department who attend to In- 
dian business only at salaries of $900 to $2,500 annually. Let us gradu- 
ally get rid of the three hundred agents and attachés of the Indian 
Daran, We can withdraw the Army gradually as civilization pre- 
va 

These Indians are all healthy, stalwart people; why can not they 
support themselves? It is simply that civilization has driven out the 
o and they are too infernal lazy to work. But I must stand up 

and vote money out of the Treasury to feed them and clothe them 
in lounging laziness. Where do I get the money? I must get it from 
the farmers and husbandmen, who do not work eight hours, but from 
the dawn till twilight. There is where therobbery comes in. I am go- 
ing to vote for every bill that looks to the correction of that state of 
affairs. If, on the other hand, these agents have misrepresented the 
facts in order to hold their places, and the Indians are savages still, 
then I say let government bestarted among them so that white people 
can live- among them and administer the laws for them. 

In nearly all the Southern States there are Indians living that way, 
and are peaceable. And in that way pe will get rid of this enormous 
expense, over $19,000 a day. The Indian chiefs and their agents and 
the cattle barons and their minions get this money, I am told by re- 
spectable men. I am willing to vote money to support the poor, but to 
vote money out of the pockets of the people to support great stalwart 
Indians in idleness, that can rally out and kill our people, and vote 


money to keep an army there to herd them like wild beasts, when they 
are more able to work and sup themselves than my constituents 
are, I rob my own people. If I must be a robber I will not rob my 
own folks, and that, too, when I have been trusted by them and com- 
missioned to represent them. These Western men are not savages, but 
Anglo-Saxons. They will not treat the Indian half so badly as we 
treat them with the present policy. Let him have government and 
have peace, and learn industry from the white race among them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that that government is what the Indians 
want, is what they need, is what will save them. The mighty civili- 
zation of this age, which I say is right, whose actions and movements 
I indorse, must be extended over all the people of this country. Iam 

proud of the civilization of the age. Iam proud of the civilization of 
8 and prouder still of the great progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And, now, while this sentiment may be beautiful and may be 
as roseate as the romantic dreams of a brown-eyed maiden, this Indian 
policy—bnt it is effeminate and beneath the sturdy progress of the age. 

[Applause.] It never wielded the sword in the line that advanced the 
progress and civilization of this country. Justice is sturdy, manhood 
is sturdy, civilization is truth, and if these people have the hand of 
civilization extended to them they would gladly accept it and live, 
perpetuate their race, but for the despotic rule of the chiefs and their 
minions, who revel in wealth and rule with iron hand while their de- 
graded subjects starve. These bruon chiefs and their salaried agent; 
should yield and with their race prepare for a higher and nobler life; 
because I tell you that this great Anglo-Saxon race is going forward, 
going like the flood-tide, and you had as well undertake to resist the 
waves of the ocean as its onward progress. [Applause.] They must 
come in with the tide. The white man is as good as the Indian 
[laughter and applause] and will obey the laws and accept civiliza- 
tion. The Indian must do the same or Jag and be left and finally go 
out in oblivion. 

But, forsooth, the Indian chiefs do not like our laws or our civiliza- 
tion. They cannot sall y forth at the head of their tribes and kill wo- 
men and children and demand a bonus from the Government to quit 
if they accept civilization. But I say now, we might just as well make 
up our minds to believe and know that the decree has gone forth. It 
was signed when the Pilgrim Fathers upon Plymouth Rock on bended 
knees devoted this new world to civilization, to liberty, and to God. 
[Applause.] It was emphasized when the bugle blast of the cavaliers 
announced the presence of that dauntless race on these shores. It was 
promulgated when the brave and bold Anglo-Saxon swung his gun upon 
his shoulder, turned his face towards the setting sun, commanded the 
wilderness to give the way, and with prophetic vision beheld the scene 
portrayed by the i t fresco on the wall of this extension of 
the Capitol, and meets the eye as we descend the western grand stair- 
way from the upper story to the floor upon which we stand. 

There is represented, as with sentient pencil the lofty awe-inspiring 
Rocky Mountain An emigrant cavalcade has pushed its tedi- 
ous, dangerous way up the last rugged ascent on the eastern side and 
camped in a mountain gorge near the summit. The emigrants have 
climbed high up on the base of a high peak, and holding their wives 
and daughters in place look with beaming triumph in their faces down 
over the great western slope to the Golden Gate, and out upon the 
other ocean.“ The women have expressions of devotion on their faces. 
At last God had brought them through the wide and solemn wilder- 
ness and over the deserts to victory. Civilization and Christianity have 
triumphed. 

The impregnable rocky barrier to the march of progress yielded to 
the ali-conquering Anglo-Saxon; and that the picture might make com- 
plete expression of Americanism a daring youth in wild exuberance 
climbed to the summit of the loftiest peak and upon the topmost stone 
of the rocky cliff that none but the eagle’s foot had pressed planted the 
American flag, and erect on that towering, dazzling height waved his 
hat in wildest exultation as the Stars and Stripes floated out upon the 
breeze above the clouds and the exultant voice of civilization rang out 
on the air. That is a faithful and yal of Ameri- 
canism. And this is the race and this the civilization that a few feeble 
battalions are to arrest in its triumphal march to a sublime destiny, to 
slap it in the face and beat back its conquering phalanxes that this 
patch of heathenism be not desecrated by its presence. This area, in 
the center of this great country, must si held free from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of that Government held to be the grandest production 
of the human brain, fenced bya cordon of soldiery, and devoted to the 
propagation of savages. 

The years that are to come must behold the spectacle of American 
soldiery in solid phalanx around this territory sacred to heathenism, 
floating the American flag, with bayonets fixed against the American 
civilization. The chief of the armies will find that he breasts a re- 
sistless force. ‘This civilization moves with a swelling self-prompted 
motion, as the ocean’s swelling tide, and its proud waves are coming 
in with illumined crests and will cover the whole land. It is the 


march of the inevitable, and moralize as we will, we must face the fact 
that it is not a theory but a condition that confronts us, and the the- 


ory must give way. [Applause.] 
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Tho Tariff in its Relation to the Workingman. 
REMARKS 


HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 4, 1888. 

Mr. BAKER, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our country is now passing through a political con- 
test of the highest importance; a contest which profoundly concerns 
the welfare of our whole people. 

Our immense farming population is deeply interested in the issue, 
for it is invited to concur in a policy which would, as its first effect, 
destroy the employment of a vast amount of our home labor, by sub- 
stituting for it the employment of like labor in foreign countries; and 
which would, as its inevitable second effect, greatly weaken the power 
of our home markets to purchase and consume the products of the 
farm, thus entailing a certain injury upon our farmers by seriously 
impairing the purchasing ability of their home markets, in the uncer- 
tain and visionary pursuit of a paying increaseof their foreign markets. 

Our great business population is equally interested in the issue, for 

it is invited to concur in a policy which would shock the very founda- 
tion on which our business rests, by suddenly disturbing values, by 
crippling or breaking down home industries, and by diminishing the 
sum total of the employment and productive force of our country, in 
the way of transferring a large part of that employment and product- 
ive force to foreign countries. 
Our great capital interest is in like manner concerned in the issue, 
for it. is invited to concur in a policy which would, toa large extent, 
destroy the use and profit of American capital by increasing the use 
and profit of foreign capital. 

Our great labor interest is equally and deeply concerned in the issue, 
for it is invited to concur in a policy which would lower the condition 
of American labor without elevating the condition of foreign labor, 
thus aiding to fix the working masses of mankind in the shackles of 
the same low status of industrial service. 

Although I have mentioned classes of our people, according to the 
general nature of their employment or life, yet all these classes are but 
parts of one organic whole in our great and complicated American 
society. Like the organs of a living body, all are in the most inti- 
mate sympathy with each other. When one part suffers all suffer. 
When one part is really and justly prosperous, all are in good condi- 
tion. The laborer, the farmer, the business man, the capitalist, are so 
connected together that the real good of one is the real good of the rest; 
the harm of one the harm of the rest; and all are confronted to-day by 
a menace which should arouse their united recoil as against a common 
danger—the menace of substituting a great part of our American labor 
and farming and business and capital by the labor and farming and 
business and capital of foreign countries. 

But what I have said is only introductory to the views of another—on 
the matter of the American principle of protection in its relation to our 
home labor. 

It is well that in the halls of our legislation more and more attention 
is coming to be paid to those who are the immediate, unofficial repre- 
sentatives of the aspirations of great masses of our people. I draw at- 
tention to the following letter of Mr. Charles B. Litchman, late Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Knights of Labor, in which he briefly discusses 
the pending issue from the standpoint of an extensive practical study 
of the interests of the workingman, and in which he very naturally and 
very reasonably reaches the conclusion that the Republican- American 
policy is greatly preferable to the Democratic-English policy, as re- 
gards the interests of our laboring z people; and he might equally have 
added, as regards the interests of all our people, for, as I have pointed 
out, all these interests are sympathetic, and all prosper or suffer to- 
gether. But let us hear Mr. Litchman: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 27, 1888. 

Dear Sm: My connection with the labor movement for the last fourteen years 
has made it necessary for me to be a close student of the causes of labor depres- 
fr White au bodes inter OCRE „ participation i 

on in 
feasan (tet the lndietaent C TTT 
ically as in his judgment will best aid the aims and objects expressed in the 
principles of the organization he represents, and whose success he desires. 

In the gigantic political struggle now begun side issues count as nothing to 
aid or hinder the bere re combatants in the political arena. However sincere 
may be the advocates of the measures to secure which these separate political 
Sah eg een are formed, and whatever strength in votes may be shown at the 
pol Is, the fact remains that the candidate of either the Republican or of the 

mocratic party will be the next President of the United States. 

Therefore to him who has the good of his country and the welfare of her peo- 
ple at heart the necessity exists to choose to which of these two old party or- 
ganizations shall be given his aid, either directly or indirectly, by voice or vote. 

While it may be that neither party offers all that labor organizations desire 
I believe that the Republican party, in adopting and advocating the American 


system of encouragement and ion to the labor and wages of our own 
organized labor than its free-trade 


land, is nearer the declarations and desiresof 
opponent, the Democratic party. 


The conflict 3 the American system, as represented by the Repub- 
lican party, which would foster and encourage the labor of our own pleand 
retain for them the market and wages of our own country, and the British sys- 
tem, as 8 by the Democratic party, which would break down the 
barriers of protection and throw open our home market to the productions of 
foreign factories and foreign labor, thus making idle our own toilers and re- 
ducing to a lower level the standard of American wages. 

When the Knights of Labor and kindred organizations shall have obtained 
a ey — 7 — 55 apon and 8 33 the 

nit tes, the ineq yin wages w ppear, not by leveling our wages 
down, but by leveling their wages up. It is far better to level up than to level 
down, as the the income the larger the power to consume. 

Until this equalization can be accomplished, and until the wages of labor 
abroad shall equal those at home, there must be a proper n of immi- 
gration, so that our land may not be the Teepe eat of the pauper and 
degraded labor of the balance ofthe world. is restriction, supplemented by 
a continuation of thorough, systematic organization of the labor already here, 
in conjunction with the American idea of protection to American labor, can not 
fail to secure for our people the ts of their toil, and by our example 
lift the labor of the whole world to a higherand better plane of existence. 

Whichever party wins, something must be done to regulate more strictly this 
importation of foreign labor under contract and the immigration of paupers 
and dependents. If nothing should be done, thea Democratic success would 
mean not only free trade in goods made by pauper labor, but the importation of 
both the labor and the While under free trade goods may be cheaper to 
the consumer in certain lines, the labor made idle in these lines must turn to 
other means of employment, and thus by competition compel a lower rate of 
wages to those already employed therein. 7 

The power of a workingman to consume depends upon what he receives for 
his labor. Unemployed, his power to consume, except on charity or theft, 
ceases. I prefer that America should be a land of workers rather a land 
of thieves and paupers, 

What is true of the individual is equally true of the nation. The Drey 
elements of national wealth and national prospatiy are production, 
tion, and consumption. Whatever affects the powet oſ labor to consume affects 
the entire interests of the nation. Whatever lowers the wages of labor affects 
its power to consume. An average reduction“ of 7 per cent. on the cost of 
goods imported will not compensate American labor for the loss of 100 percent. 
in wages in the lires affected and of from 10 to 50 per cent, in wages in the 
line of employment by the substitution of the free-trade for the protective sys- 
tem. I hold it to be far wiser statesmanship to build up and retain our home 
marketby a . that protects American labor than to command a market 
in agi oy secured by the wholesale degradation and pauperization of our 
own people. 

Every dollar’s worth of Jabor value imported is by so much a reduction of 
home laborers’ wa; This axiom is not offset by the declaration that there 
are more goods in the imported dollar’s worth. The position of the ist 
is rather strengthened by such a specious presentation of the matter, because 
the question is then instantly foreed upon every intelligent man: How can 
American labor earn dollars if the industry in which he is experienced is trans- 
ferred to foreign lands? 

The theory of protection advocated by the Republican party isthe same as the 
underlying principle upon which all labor organizationsarefounded. A friend 
to organ en labor that believes in organization as a means to enhanceand main- 
t a to all labor the same 


are paid. The officers: ng 
is very a and should be heeded. 

A careful consideration of all these facts convinces me that the present is a 
grave crisis in the political affairs of our country, and that I have no right to 
remain silent. My position as General of the Knights of Labor has 
given me an intimate knowledge of the various phases of the labor question, 
and from the knowledge thus gained I do not hesitate to say that the triumph 
of the Democratic party, dominated intolerance in the South and British 
free-trade sentiment in the North, would be the mostserious blow to 
labor it could possibly receive. I can not remain inactive in such a conflict, 

Therefore, to you and Soong associates on the national Republican committee, 
as the representatives of the Republican J offer my services in any po 
tion or capacity where they may be useful to aid in the success of Har- 
rison and Morton, the representatives in this campaign of the American idea 
of protection to American labor, 

I have the honor to remain yours to command, 
CHAS, B. LITCHMAN, 

Hon. MATTHEW S. QUAY, 

Chairman of the National Republican Committee, 
Everett House, New York City, N.Y. 

In the main and in the substance these words are well and wisely 
put, as regards the question of aid, encouragement or protection of 
American labor; and in one place they rise to the highest level of po- 
litical and social thoughü—in ting the conception that the stand 
made by the industrial system of the United States has a tendency to 
ultimately elevate the industrial systems of other countries, and that 
the surrender of our American system, and the adoption of the system 
of England instead, would lower thestatus of labor in America without 
elevating it elsewhere—which would be the barrenest surrender that 
was ever made. Will the laboring men of America voluntarily sur- 
render in such a case? Will they voluntarily put aside, by their own 
votes, that shield of protection which guards them from the debasing 
competition of the underpaid labor of foreign countries? Will they 
voluntarily consent to be led blindfolded into the camp of their own sub- 
jection. impoverishment, and degradation? I will confidently rely 
upon the workingmen of the United States to answer these questions 
in a manner which will at once respect their own just interests, and 
respect the interests of humanity in general. 

I conclude these remarks’ by adding two tables, the one showing the 
average weekly wages in England and Wales, and in Chicago and New 
York, for thirty-six trades, and the other showing the samein London 
and Chicago for forty-two trades, both of which tables I have compiled 
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from the United States Consular Reports, published by our Govern- 
ment in 1885, and which therefore carry with them official authority. 
These are only two of the numerous tables and statements which I 
have collected and compiled from the most reliable sources and from 
an extended correspondence, tending altogether, and with overwhelm- 
ing weight, to the one solid conclusion, that our present tariff system 
should be maintained and pertected instead of being overthrown. In 
consulting these tables, which show how much greater wages are in 
the United States than in England, it should be borne in mind that 
wages in England are considerably higher than they are on the conti- 
nent of Europe, thus showing the very great advantage of American 
wages over all. 

TABLE I. Average weekly wages in England and Wales, and in Chicago 

and New York, for thirty-six trades. 
[Compiled from the United States Consular Reports published in 1885.] 


New 
Occupations, York 
Bricklayers....ecrsesesee $7.56 $24.00 $20.00 
Hod-carriers... 4.94 10 50 11.00 
7.68 24. 00 18.00 
5.07 10.50 10.00 
7.80 27.00 18,00 
5.27 15.00 10.00 
7.10 21,00 14.00 
7.35 16.50 12. 
7.24 10. 50 9. 00 
7.90 22.50 16.00 
4.69 5.70 10,00 
7.66 16.50 14,00 
7.66 18,00 12.00 
6.77 12.00 7.00 
7.87 15.00 13.00 
5.30 10.50 9.00 
6.77 16.50 14.00 
7.00 17.40 10.00 
5.50 16,50 8,00 
7.47 15.00 10.00 
7. 68 15. 00 12. 00 
28 120| 1200 
Coopers . . . 
Drayuien and Bee 1 2 — 
Street railw: 8 e Š 
Dye ke $6.18 816.50 $13.00 
8.34 24.00 16.00 
5. 80 12. 0 9. 00 
6.32 18. 00 13. 00 
8.76 13. 50 11.00 
4.70 10. 50 9.00 
TAT 18.00 13.00 
6.63 12.00 11.00 
7.02 15. 00 12. 00 
8.44 18. 00 12. 00 
6.56 12.72 11.00 


TABLE II.— Weekly wages in London and Chicago for forty-two trades. 
[Compiled from the United States Consular Reports published in 1885,] 


Occupations. London. Chicago. 

CKIAYETS. cenas . . . . . 9 . ane $8. 40 821. 00 
2 8 4.60 10.50 
Masons... 8.40 24.00 
Tende 4. 60 10. 50 
Plasterers, 7.50 27.00 
Tende: 4.60 15.00 
Slaters..... 7.50 21.00 
Roofers., sesse. 7.50 16.50 
Tenders. 4.60 10.50 
Plumvers.... 8.10 22.50 
Assistants. 4.87 5.70 
Carpenters 8.00 16.50 
Gas-fitters. 8.00 18,00 
Bakers..... 6.50 12.00 
Blacksmit 7.80 15.00 
Strikers.. 6.00 10, 50 
Book-binders. 7.00 16.50 
Brick-makers. 6.00 17.40 
Brewers......... 7.00 15. 00 
Brass-founders.... 8.10 15.00 
Cabinet-makers 8. 80 15. 00 
Confectioners. 6.00 12.00 
Cigar-makers. 6. 80 18.00 
Coopers. . 8.00 12.00 
Draymen and teamsters. . . 6.50 12.00 
Street railways. ane > 
223 8.50 24.00 
8.50 15.00 

5.20 12.50 

7.10 18.00 

8.00 13.50 

4.87 19.50 

8.50 24.00 

7.30 18.00 

7. 80 12. 00 

7. 30 15.00 

8. 00 18.00 

7.00 16.00 

7.50 15. 00 

8. 00 20. 00 

Tinsmiths... 7.00 12.72 


A glance at the foregoing tables shows at once the great superiority 
of American wages, and the Secretary of State, in summing up the re- 
sult, says: 

From the foregoing statement it appears that bricklayers and masons in Chi- 
cago are pea very nearly three times the wages; plasterers, nearly four times; 
slaters, three times; pionner, nearly three times; carpenters, twice; black- 
smiths, twice: book-binders, more than twice; brick-makers, nearly three 
times; brass-founders and cabinet-makers, nearly twice; confectioners, twice; 
cigar-makers, nearly three times; coopers, once and a halfas much ; draymen, 
teamsters, and street-railway drivers, nearly twice; dyers, more than twice: 
engravers, nearly three times; furriers, twice; horse-shoers, three and one-half 
times; jewelers, more than one and one-half times; laborers, porters, etc. 


more than twice; lithographers, three times; tel h operators, twice and 


one-half; sail- makers. more than twice; printers, twice and one-half times; sad- 
dlers and harness-makers, more than one and one-half times; stevedores, more 
than twice and one-fourth times; tailors, twice; and tinsmiths, once and three- 
fourths the wages paid to similar trades and callings in London. 

And, in reference to the comparative purchasing power of wages here 
and in Europe, the Secretary adds the following highly important state- 
ment: 

In the volume on labor in N a published by this Department in 1878, it 
was shown that the prices of food in the United States were actually lower than 
in Europe, and that the working classes in the United States could purchase 
more and better aliment, dollar for dollar, than the working classes of any coun- 
try in Europe. 

It is demonstrably true that the wages of labor in the United States 
are very much greater than the wages of labor in Europe; and it is 
as demonstrably true that the wages of labor here go much further 
than they do there in purchasing the necessaries, the commodities, and 
the comforts of life. The practical question of the hour for the Amer- 
ican workingman is: Will he voluntarily surrender these great advan- 
tages? Will he voluntarily agree to level down? Will he voluntarily 
agree to exchange our American system for the English system? a 
surrender, a leveling down, and an exchange of systems which would 
lower his own wages without raising the wages of his fellow workmen 
in other countries. The very statement of these questions carries with 
itan and firm negative answer to the whole of them; and I 
can not doubt that this will be the answer of a great majority of the 
workingmen of the United States on the 6th day of November next. 


Mr. Payson’s Proposed Amendment to the Oklahoma Bill. 


SP E E O H 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1888, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10614) to organize the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It is pro „in section 5, to strike out the words “at a price of $1.25 per 
acre,” in lines 12 and 13, and insert “under the homestead laws, only excepting 
that section 2301 of the Revised Statutes do not apply.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

x * e * x + * 


Mr. SPRINGER. I will oceupy a portion of the time allowed to the 
friends of the bill this afternoon, if the gentleman trom Mississippi 
[Mr. Hooker] does not desire to proceed now. 

Mr. HOOKER. No, I donot. The gentleman can go on and reply 
to his colleague from Illinois. I shall be glad to hear his argument. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 1 desire to call the attention of the committee 
briefly to the fact, and hope the committee will give me its attention, 
that during the long years in the history of this Government, when we 
have been purchasing lands from other governments and acquiring the 
right of occupancy from the Indians by the extinguishment of their 
titles, the policy of the Government in the disposition of its public 
lands, although a homestead law was in force in recent years, yet for 
that whole time has also embraced within it general features and pro- 
visions which produced for the Treasury by the sale of these lands large 
sums of money. While the amount of money received up to this time 
is not equal to the amounts paid for the lands by the Government, yet, 
considering the value of the land yet undisposed of and the millions of 
acres given to States and corporations, the value received is vastly in 
excess of the cost of the land. The provision in the land laws which 
allowed the commutation of homestead entries and the pre-emption of 
lands, and also the taking of railroad Jands at double price, and many 
other provisions which permitted the offering of public lands in certain 
circumstances at $1.25 per acre to all persons who might take them at 
the land offices of the United States, under which provisions nearly all 
of the lands in the great State of Illinois were taken—— 

Mr. WEAVER. And Iowa. 


\ 
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„ Mr. SPRINGER. Ves, and Iowa; which provisions have brought 
into the Treasury of the United States from 1785 to June 30, 1883, the 
enormous sum of 8233, 576,861.04. Since 18-3 up to June 30, 1888, the 
receipts from the sales of public lands, including Indian lands, have 
been over $53,000,000, making a grand aggregate of cash receipts of 
$286,576,861. The estimated value of the public domain June 30,1883, 
was, less the amount required to survey it and quiet Indian titles, and 
excluding Alaska, $1,089,500,000. If we deduct from this the value 
of the lands disposed of since that time we will still have vn hand lands 
worth at least $1,000,000,000. The lands granted to railroads up to 
November 1,1880, had realized the railroad companies $68, 905, 479, and 
the lands which they received from the Government then unsold were 
valued at $322,899,130. The railroads will realize at least $100,000,- 
000 from the sales of lands which the Government has given them. 
June 30, 1883, the United States owned a total of 928,426,577 acres of unsurveyed 
land (including Alaska) and 271.382.299 acres of surveyed and unsold lands, a 
grand total of 1,199,803,876 acres yet to be disposed of, an area equal to 7,498,565 
omesteads of 160 acres each. This estimate is within 10 per cent. of the actual 


amount, official, legal, and other reasons preventing a closer estimate, (See 
Public Domain, 1883, page 527.) 


The total cost of the publie domain to June 30, 1883, was as follows: 


% 18 5. soc coon) A E E . ANE $88, 157, 389. 98 
Surveys and disposition thereof... 55, 047, 739. 19 
Indian lands, annuities, eto. „ 208,776, 031.24 


PC 351, 981. 160. 32 
The following donations of pu 


up to June 30, 1886: 


Keres. 

Swamp lands patented up to June 30, 1885. 602. 5.0 
Common schools, sixteenth and thirty-second 67, 893, 919 
Agricultural colleges.. 9, 600, 000 
Seminaries.................. 1, 165,520 
Military and naval land warrants... 61, 028, 430 
Military reservations. . . . . . . srine 2. 920, 580 
State selections for internal improvements 7, 806, 554 
Serip. . 2. 893, 034 
Town sites... 8 1 8,916 
Land bounti f timbe: 9, 346, 660 
To railroads (up to November 1, 1882). 178, 952, 688 

Total . 400, 446, 821 


If valued at $1.25 per acre these lands were worth over $500,000,000. 
If we add to this amount the sums already received (up to June 30, 
1888) for sales of public lands and the value of the public domain un- 
sold, the grand aggregate would be as follows: 


Value of donations of public lands. 
Cash received from sales thereof . 
Value of unsold lands, not includ! 
Value of Alaska (the price paid) 


Deduct total amount paid. . . .. . . 4 evesseeses 


Net profit on land purchases . . . . . . . 1, 441,795, 701 

My colleague from Illinois has said that the Government has paid to 
the Indians some $208,000,000 to acquire titles to their lands, and had 
opened these lands to settlement under the laws to which I have re- 
ferred. He said under the homestead laws that the Government has 
given the lands to the people without requiring payment therefor. But 
I want the gentleman to bear in mind the fact, and I ask the attention 
of the committee to it also, that the homestead laws were coupled with 
the other provisions to which I have referred; and those provisions, 
running parallel with the homestead laws, have caused an immense 
sum of money to be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
namely, as I have already stated, $286,000,000, while we have given 
the railroads 5400, 000,000 worth and have still on hand lands worth a 
billion dollars, to say nothing of the vast amount of lands we have 
given for schools, colleges, internal improvements, and other purposes. 

Mr. PAYSON. What does the gentleman mean by saying that the 
homestead Jaws were coupled with provisions which paid vast sums of 
money into the Treasury? What condition was imposed by any pro- 
vision of the homestead laws that demanded payment for the lands or 
required anything else than the occupancy of the lands for a definite 

riod? 

Pr SPRINGER. I mean, as I have just stated, that coupled with 
the provisions of the homestead law were the other provisions, the 
commutation feature, for instance, pre-emptions and other features of 
the land laws which area part of the general land system of the United 
States, and which were in force at the same time with the homestead 
law, and under which provisions the settlers availed themselves of the 
right to speedily perfect their title by the payment of a definite sam 
instead of living upon the lands for the number of years required. I 
grant you, and I have just stated it to be a fact, that the Government 
under certain conditions offered these lands to persons who scttled upon 
them for a number of years 

Mr. PAYSON. As a donation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly, without cost to them. But the policy 
of the land laws has coupled with the homestead feature other pro- 
visions which were in force at the same time, and which authorized 
the purchase of the lands ; and these two provisions, the commutation- 
feature principle and the pre-emption right, and other provisions of 
the laws were in force and operating, and by their operation they 


brought into the Treasury of the United States the immense sums of 
money to which I have referred. In fact, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. RoGERS] who sits near me, while the home- 
stead laws were in force, and persons could occupy the lands and get 
them for nothing by living five years on them, yet it appears from a 
reference to the records of the Land Office that in many instances, per- 
haps in the majority of them, they preferred to commute the home- 
stead and pay $1.25 an acre, so as to get the title immediately, or to 
pre-empt lands, or purchase offered lands. 

Mr. RYAN. And thatapplies to the great body of them. 

Mr, SPRINGER. The great body were commuted, purchased, or pre- 
e:npted, showing it to be a fact that the people would prefer to pay the 
$1.25 an acre rather than take homesteads upon them ſor nothing. Hence 
when you provide, as in this bill, but one way to acquire the title, that is, 
a continuous personal occupancy for three years, and the payment of 
the sum which the Government must pay in order to indemnify the 
Government for the purchase of the Indian titles, we place the lands 
simply upon an equality withall of the other public lands of the country, 
namely, apply such provisions as in their practical working in the land 
system generally has brought or will bring into the Treasury of the 
United States enough money to indemnify the Government. 

Now, if the gentleman would suggest and if it were proposed to 
amend the law to apply all the homestead provisions of the lands laws 
now in force to Oklahoma, so that the settler could commute in six 
months under the law by paying $1.25 an acre. I would guarant, 
that there would not be a single homestead perfected. 7 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes; and the gentleman can go on and state why. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; the gentleman knows why very well. 

Mr. PAYSON. There need not be any hesitancy in saying it. The 
reason is that in less than three months’ time from now all of these lands 
would be in the hands of speculators, every acre of them; and thatisa 
sufficient answer why the ‘‘ gentleman from Illinois,” referring to my- 
self, is opposed to such a proposition. 

Mr.SPRINGER. But I think the gentleman ought to be willing to 
allow a settler to pay $1.25 an acre, rather than open up the lands under 
the homestead laws as they stand and thus allow them to go into the 
hands of the speculators. 

Mr. PAYSON. I hope the gentleman does not mean to say that is 
what I propose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not intend to put the gentleman in a wrong 

ition. 

Mr. PAYSON. Because if my amendment is adopted it makes that 
impossible, and prevents the speculator from getting an acre of the lands, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I donot say that that is the object of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but that will be its effect if he should apply all of 
the homestead laws to Oklahoma. 

Mr. PAYSON. No; it is simply to prevent that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have only said that the gentleman’s argument 
was to the effect that the policy of the Government was to allow its 
lands to be taken under the homestead laws without payment, and his 
argument implies also that this was the law he was applying to this ter- 
ritory. But by his amendment under the provisions of the bill he will 
apply a different principle to Oklahoma than to any other portion of 
the public lands of the United States. 

He is requiringit to be taken solely under the homestead law without 
commutation, thus prohibiting any taking of land except by actual 
settlers, and he does not provide any means by which the Government 
can get any indemnification whatever. So that the policy which the 
gentleman cites as the precedent for one hundred years of our consti- 
tutional history, the policy of allowing the people to take the public 
lands under the homestead Jaw, does not apply in this case. If you 
applied or offered to apply the same land Jaws to Oklahoma that have 
been in existence ever since the homestead act was passed, then more 
money would come into the Treasury under those laws than will come 
in under the provisions of this bill. Therefore, we are taking a de- 
parture here; we are turning over a new leaf. We can not afford to 
enter upon these fertile lands of Oklahoma with the provisions of the 
homestead law, with commutation and pre-emption, in existence. We 
can not afford to open up these rich fields and allow them to fall into 
the hands of speculators as so many millions of acres of the public 
domain have fallen. We must hold them solely and sacredly for the 
benefit of actual settlers. 

Mr. HOOKER. Do I understand the gentleman to take the position 
that if the homestead law applied to the lands embraced in Oklahoma, 
more money would be paid into the Treasury for those lands than if 
they were sold at $1.25 per acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I said that if the homestead law as it now exists 
was applied to those lands, then the Government would get more money 
for them than it will under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the commutation clause is expressly stricken 
out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know; but the idea that I want to impress upon 
the committee, if I can succeed in doing so, is this: My colleague 
Mr. Payson] has spoken of the precedent of opening up the public 
lands under the homestead law and holding them for actual settlers, 
and has alleged that this bill is a departure from that precedent be- 
cause it requires the settler to pay for his land the amount required to 
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get the Indian title. Now, I say to my colleague that the land laws 
of the United States, including the homestead law, as they have ex- 
isted for years, are not the laws which he proposes by his amendment. 
The gentleman is not proposing the land laws of the United States as 
they now exist. 

Mr. PAYSON. Except one section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, except one section; but that makes the whole 


difference. 

Mr. PAYSON. And that section, as it stands in the existing law, is 
claimed to have rendered possible the frauds upon the public land sys- 
tem with which everybody here is so thoroughly familiar. 

Mr. PETERS. ‘The gina from Illinois 1 Payson] is en- 
tirely mistaken on that poini 

Mr. PAYSON. Well, we oe not get into that argument now. I 
do not now assert that as a fact. I simply say it is so claimed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have already given the figures from the records 
of the Government showing how many millions of dollars have gone 
into the Treasury as the proceeds of thesales of public lands, and when 
those sums are taken into consideration, together with the 8400, 000, 000 
worth of lands given to railroads and the countless millions given for 
common colleges, internal improvements, and the billion 
dollars’ worth of lands unsold, the $200,000,000 which the gentleman 

, from Illinois [Mr. Payson] has paraded before the ee e as hav- 
ing been paid for Indian lands pale their uneffectual ſire and sink 

into comparative insignificance. 
+ Now, the gentleman [Mr. Payson] proposes a new de him- 
self. He proposes that, as to these Indian lands, that weshall pay the 
Indians the price that we agree upon, and then shall give the lands 
away to actual settlers under the homestead law, without commutation. 

What will that policy cost the Government? If the gentleman will 
look at the reports of the Indian Bureau, he will find that there are 
now held within the Indian reservations of the United States 224,000 
square miles of land, or an area in acres of one hundred and forty-three 
millions. This area, which is now held for the exclusive occupancy 
of the Indians in this country, who number, according to the last cen- 
sus, 246,000 only, this area now reserved for the occupancy of these 
Indians is equal to the combined area of the following States of this 
Union: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Ohio—a territory beginning at New Brunswick and 
sweeping south to Mason and Dixon’s line, and westward to the east- 
ern border of Indiana. The area of the States I have named amounts 
to 143,000,000 acres, almost precisely the area that is now held in the 
exclusive occupancy of 246,000 Indians! If you gave each oneof those 

man, woman, and child, his portion of this land it would 
amount to 583 acres to each individual; or over 3,000 acres to each 
family of five persons, 

If those lands, under the policy adopted by the Government, shall be 
disposed of under the allotment law and every head of a family given 
160 acres, or, if you please, 180 acres, it will still leave 100,000,000 

acres of Indian lands for the future settlement of white men. 

Gee hundred million acres of land. Now, if the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is adopted of allotting the Indian lands so that the remainder 
can be opened to white settlement, under the agreement with the In- 
dians, it will leave 100,000,000 acres of land for future settlement by 
white people. The gentleman from Illinois proposes to pay $1.25 per 
acre for that land. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. What does the gentleman mean by white people? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I mean white and colored and everybody but In- 
dians. I mean white men in contradistinction to red men. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. T understood him to refer to all Indian lands. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman tell us if he knows the ex- 
act amount that is covered by this bill to which the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois attaches? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In other words, will he bring himself down to 
the actual details before us? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I am coming right down to that. As I under- 
stand, if the bill is passed with this amendment, and we secure all the 
lands of the Indians in what is known as Oklahoma proper and the 
Cherokee Outlet, there will be 8,000,000 acres to be given away to 
actual settlers, for which the Government must pay about $10,000,000. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not until I have answered the gentleman from 
New Jersey. Under the provisions of this bill what is known as the 
Cherokee Outlet, containing 6,000,000 acres, and Oklahoma proper con- 
taining nearly 2,000,000 acres, or in all nearly 8,000,000 acres of Indian 
lands, will be opened to settlement, and at $1.25 anacreit would amount 
to nearly $10,000,000. So that if this provision prevails the next ses- 
sion of Congress will be required to appropriate $10,000,000 in payment 
for Oklahoma proper and the Cherokee Outlet. Hereafter, if we are 
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to acquire other lands from the Indians outside of the five cr 

tribes under the provisions of the allotment law, under which each In- 
dian‘family shall have 160 acres, there would be an additional 11,000,000 
acres to be acquired from the Indians, for which we would have to pay a 
sum of money amounting to thirteen or fourteen million dollars. I 
have estimated the land which in the near future will be opened to 
settlement will amount to nearly 20,000,000 acres, and the cost to the 
Government will be about $25,000,000, if the amendmentof the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] be adopted. 

Mr, PAYSON. That would be the maximum amount. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, that would be the maximum amount. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman permit another question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to ask how much land given away under 
ne 3 laws in your own State the Government paid for in hard 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Government paid nothing in hard cash for 
lands in Ulinois. The State of Illinois was part of the Northwestern 
Territory 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman see any reason why the set- 
ue of to-day should be treated with less favor than the settler of 
1861? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, Ido not; and thatis just what I desire to 
speak about. The gentleman from Illinois and my friend from New 
Jersey have assumed that there isa different rule as to settlement on 
the public lands provided by this bill from that which prevailed here- 
tofore under the homestead laws, which permit the settler to commute 
after six months and pay $1.25 for the land. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman permit me? Under the law as 
it stands now the homesteader is allowed to commute, and this bill com- 
pels him to commute and pay, and there is a great distinction between 
allowing a citizen to do something and compelling him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the general law, and under the law as it 
now stands the homestead law permits the settler to commute and pay, 
and he generally commutes and pays, and this would bring a large reve- 
nue into our Treasury. The homestead law permits the settler to buy 
at $1.25 an acre, and he finds it more convenient or profitable to pay 
$1.25 than to occupy it for five years and get it for nothing. We are 
now, under existing law, permitting persons to acquire titles without 
the three years of occupancy and settlement which the pending bill re- 
quires. Now, Mr. Chairman, one word further. These lands are dif- 
ferently situated from the lands which were offered for$1.25 under the 
homestead laws many years ago in the far Western regions. 

The lands embraced under the provisions of the pending bill are 
surrounded on all sides by the highest forms of civilization. Within 
60 miles of the Cherokee Outlet there is a city of forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. There are many cities along the border of the Cherokee 
Outlet of two, three, four, and five thousand inhabitants, from the 
cupolas of whose spires you can see 50 miles into the Indian Territory. 
A railroad runs two trains of passenger coaches from Kansas City to 
Galveston through the Oklahoma territory. These lands are now in 
the very center of civilization, and they are more valuable than were 
ever offered heretofore by the Government to actual settlers. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] that of the 600,- 
000 people of the United States who have petitioned Congress for the 

of this bill in not one single instance was it asked that the 
ds should be thrown open to settlement free of cost. The people 
who desire to settle in Oklahoma only ask the privilege of going there 
and paying for the lands the same that the Government must pay in 
order to acquire the Indians’ title. They have only asked that. They 
ask the privilege of going there and paying $1.25 an acre for the land, 
and the gentleman’s efforts to secure it to them for nothing will not 
be appreciated by the people who desire to go to Oklahoma and settle. 

Mr. PAYSON. Does my colleague think that the signers of this 
petition have noticed the difference between the homestead principle 
and the compulsory process of requiring $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presume they have. 

Mr. PAYSON. Let me say to the gentleman that one of the highest 
representatives of the Knights of Labor that has been about this Capi- 
tol has had a conference with me within twenty-four hours, and his 
idea is that this bill makes provision for homestead settlement alone. 
I happen to know also that the Knights of Labor in my own county 
(and numerous petitions have come here signed by all of that 2 
zation in my town) understand the homestead feature of this bill to. 
be the homestead principle pure and simple. 

Mr. WEAVER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAYSON] 
think that the people who desire to settle in Oklahoma can reasonably 
ask the people of the United States—men, women, and children—to 
tax themselves 50 cents each in order to give those settlers free homes? 

Mr. PAYSON. Ido. I am in favor of that proposition; and I hope 
the House will be unanimous in support of it. 

Mr.PETERS. That policy, besides the tax upon the people gener- 
ally, as indicated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] would 
give those settlers in Oklahoma, without compensation, the benefit ot 
the labor of all the settlers upon lands in the surrounding country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], I 
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have no doubt, has offered this amendment in good faith; but I want 
to assure him that I would regard its adoption as fatal to the passage 
of this bill. The Congress of the United States is not now ready, as 
the gentleman well understands, to depart from the policy which has 
heretofore prevailed in the passage of similar bills when we have ac- 
quired Indian lands—the policy of requiring the settlers to return to 
the Government the amount paid by the Government to the Indians. 

Mr. WEAVER. Does anybody believe Congress will vote $30,000, - 
000 in order that the lands thus purchased may be made a free gift to 
those who shall settle upon them? 

Mr. PAYSON. My colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] must remember that 
more acres have been opened by Congress to settlement without ex- 
pense to the settler than have been opened subject to charge. The 
great Blackfoot reservation of over 17,000,000 acres was opened with- 
out charge to the settler by the action of the present Congress. The 
only instances I now remember of the contrary policy were the Sioux 
reservation, where a charge of 50 cents an acre was imposed, and a 
little tract in Minnesota, the acreage of which I do not now recollect. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will appeal to Representatives on this floor who 
are most familiar with the circumstances to state whether, in acquir- 
ing the Indian reservations in Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
the Government has not required the settler to reimburse it for the 
amount paid to the Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. In the county in which I reside, which was formerly 
a part of the Osage diminished reservation, the settlers were compelled 
to pay for every acre which they acquired; and the money went into 
the Treasury to constitute a trust fund for the benefit of the Indians, 
who are to-day one of the wealthiest of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. WEAVER. [live on what is called the new purchase from the 
Sacs and Foxes; and I know the settlers there had to pay $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. PERKINS. Nota foot of land in my county wassubject to home- 
stead entry. 

Mr. PAYSON. The great Pottawatomie reservation in Iowa, em- 
bracing over 5,000,000 acres in one body, was opened up without ex- 
pense to the settler. 

Mr. WEAVER. But settlers upon the new purchase of which I 
have just spoken were all required to pay $1.25 an acre.. 

Mr. PAYSON. There have been exceptional cases, like the Osage 
diminished reserve, mentioned by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS], and the ‘‘new purchase” from the Sacs and Fox Indians 
in Iowa. In cases where the land has been limited in area, and has 
been made especially valuable by reason of the proximity of settle- 
ment, the exceptionel policy of requiring reimbursement from the set- 
tler may have been adopted. But thathas not been the general policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my colleague [Mr. 
Payson] that this amendment is not asked by the friends of this bill, 
and will not be voted forbythem. Those who desire to defeat the bill, 
those who have not wished to give it even consideration in this House, 
will vote for that proposition in order to weaken the bill and render 
its passage impossible. That at least will be the motive of many gen- 
tlemen in supporting the amendment. This proposition is a ‘‘ Trojan 
horse,” which, if introduced into this bill, will have the effect of de- 
stroy ing it. Whatever may be his intention, my colleague [Mr. PAY- 
SON], in ur ing this proposition, is dealing this bill a fatal blow. 

Mr. PAYSON. Why does the gentleman say that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I say it because the people of the United States 
are not going to depart from the principle heretofore established re- 
quiring the settlers to reimburse the Government the cost of the pur- 
chase of Indian lands. That policy has prevailed all through our his- 
tory. The extinguishment of the Indian title to the public lands and 
their disposal to the people who desired to settle upon them has been 
one of the most profitable enterprises in which our Government has en- 
gaged, as I have already shown. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER. The question I wish to ask is this: Do I understand 
you to say and admit that to introduce the homestead Jaw into this 
bill would be fatal to the purpose of the bill? Do you say that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Isay that if you introduce the present homestead 
law, which allows commutation and purchase at a dollar and a quarter 
per acre, it would be fatal to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HOOKER. If the gentleman says that the homestead law be- 
ing introduced into this bill it would be fatal to it, I would like to know 
from him and have him state to the House w hy and how it would be 
fatal. How can it be fatal by allowing commutation under the home- 
stead law by payment of a dollar and a quarter per acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER, It would be fatal from the fact that the home- 
stead law allows commutation after six months and the payment of a 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. Under such a provision specu- 
lators would get the greater part of the lands. 

Mr. HOOKER. Would we object to doing 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would the gentleman vote for the bill if we adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAYSON]? 

Mr. HOOKER. Iam not going to vote for your bill and you know 


it. I do not think your bill ought to pass. I ask you to say whether 
or not you will apply the ordinary homestead law, which applies to 
= lands in the United States, to the lands which are embraced by this 


ill. 
Mr. SPRINGER. To putin this bill the homestead law as it exists 
to-day would, in my judgment, be fatal to the immediate purpose of 
bill. 


the 

Mr. HOOKER. If this bill can not stand the homestead law then 
it ought to die. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The homestead law, as it exists to-day, allows 
millions of acres of the public lands to go into the hands of specula- 
tors. If you put the homestead law in this bill so as to apply to the 
public lands of Oklahoma it would not be six months after we had ac- 
quired these lands by the extinguishment of the Indian title before they 
would be in the hands of speculators and cattle syndicates. My col- 
league from Illinois knows that, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
ought to know it also. 

Mr. HOOKER. How many railroads are there which would have 
possession of them? The gentleman says you have two railroads there 
already. They get double the amount they do in the States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They will get nothing under this bill. 

Mr. HOOKER. If you carry out your obligations they will get what 
the law allows them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under this bill every grant to railroads, except 
the right of way, is extinguished, and the fear which the gentleman 
states so far as railroads are concerned is groundless. The statement 
of the gentleman from Mississippi convinces me he has not read the 
bill at all. 

Mr. HOOKER. On the contrary, I have read every line of it, and 
will tell the gentleman that the courts would soon see whether you 
have the power to interfere with vested rights. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are no vested rights to be interfered with. 

Mr. HOOKER. When you attempt to disturb vested rights the 
courts will interpose to prevent you. They will teach you that there 
are such vested rights, and they are to be respected. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I repeat it, thereare no vested rights on the part 
of any railroad in any grant of lands in the Oklahoma Territory, ex- 
cept as to the right of way. Whatever rights other than this have 
been granted can be forfeited. The grant of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company was forfeited during the last Congress, Out of 
abundant caution the bill contains a provision forfeiting all such grants. 

Now, the objection I have to the proposition of my colleague from 
Illinois is that it provides that the amounts to be paid for the lands 
shall be paid by the Government and no portion is to be refunded. 
His amendment in connection with the other provisions of the bill 
would not open the lands to settlement under the homestead laws as 
they exist to-day, but under those provisions of the homestead laws 
which permit the taking up of the land by actual settlers after an 
occupancy of five years, but without the right to commute. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Let me ask the gentleman a question right 
there. You say that if you adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois it will open up these lands to speculators? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Then how will the present bill, with its $1.25 
per acre provision, prevent the lands from getting into the hands of 
the speculators? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill tell my friend. The provisions of this bill, 
if it becomes a law, will permit settlements to be made and the settler 
to take his 160 acres of land only. It provides that there must be a 
personal residence and occupancy and cultivation of the lands for three 
years, and the paymentin four annual installments at the rate of $1.25 
an acre for them. The provisions of the bill will effectually prevent 
the lands from getting into the hands of tors. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. And they will not be on the lands very long 
before will be turned over to a syndicate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The settler can not turn his claim over to specu- 
lators. He gets no title to the land until he has resided on it three 
years and cultivated it, and paid in cash $1.25 per acre for it. Until 
these condititions have been complied with he has nothing that he can 
sell or even encumber. 

The money derived by the Government from the sale of the lands 
will go to the Indians, to pay for the interest in the lands which they 
now have. i 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does the amount necessary to purchase 
this Indian title, in the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois, consti- 
tute an element that will endanger the bill ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do most certainly. Iknow and understand this: 
that if you start out on the principle of this amendment of my colleague 
[Mr. Payson] that it will involve an expenditure of $25,000,000 to ac- 
quire the Indian titles in the whole Territory and an immediate ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 to cover the Cherokee Outlet and the Oklahoma 
lands proper. I do not believe the gentleman from Illinois willseriously 
advocate a policy which is to cost the Government $125,000,000 for In- 
dian lands in the future, and which requires an immediate payment of 
$10,000,000, and ultimately of $25,000,000 in Oklahoma to acquire the 
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Indian lands, and then give them away to settlers. Idonot believe that 
he is in favor of inaugurating that policy; and I know very well that 
the friends of this bill, and those ns who are anxious to go there 
and acquire the lands, are not asking that that provision be adopted, 
because they are willing to pay the $1.25 an acre to acquire homes 
there. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ilinois 
a question. 

+ Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Thegentleman says that to bring the homestead 
laws into this bill would utterly destroy it. Does he not understand 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois expressly excepts 
the commutation provision? 

Mr. SPRINGER. have already stated that proposition so often that 
it is hardly necessary now to repeat it. But I will say to the gentle- 


man—— 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Did not your bill contain the commutation clause 
as originally reported ? 


Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I understood that it did. 

Mr. PAYSON. It permitted it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I fee on; this bill points out one way and 
only one way in which the Indian lands can be acquired, which is to 
pay $1.25 in cash, to cultivate the lands, and reside upon them for 
three years. < 

Mr. PAYSON. Itmay not be profitable to discuss that question 
now; but will not the gentleman concede that as this bill was reported 
it adopted the homestead laws, which contain the commutation feature, 
which feature would haveremained in the billand could have been exer- 
cised but for the amendment offered by myself and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I concede nothing of the kind. The gentleman’s 
proposition was entirely surplusage, and the provision by which the 
Jand can be acquired was pointed out so clearly that no man could 
doubt what it was. It was so plain that any man could see it; actual 
occupancy for three years, cultivation of the soil for three years, and 
the payment for the land in money in four installments at the rate of 
$1.25 an acre, and this money to be placed in the Treasury for the 
benefit of the Indians. It appears that the gentleman has not even 
read the bill. 

Mr. WEAVER. Permit me to say further to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Payson] that the original bill introduced by myself ex- 
pressly provided that they should not have the right to commute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois has occupied thirty- 
four minutes of his time. 


The Retaliation Message. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER P. MAHONEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 7, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 11309) to authorize the President of the United States to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of American fishing v: , American fishermen, 
American trading and other vessels in certain cases, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MAHONEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To a certain extent I feel that I would be lacking in 
my duty to my constituents did I not avail myself of this opportunity 
to go on the record with an expression of opinion on the bill brought in 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee regarding our commercial relations 
with Canada. In my judgment—and it is the only objection which 
occurs to me—the bill does not go far enough. It provides in sub- 
stance that if Canada persis's in the narrow policy of discrimination 
against American interests » ich has thus far characterized her course, 
her fishing vessels shall be refused the privileges to which they have 
been accustomed, and that she shall no longer be permitted to send 
goods across our territory without payment of duty, Canadian boats 
to be subjected to the same treatment in American canals as are Amer- 
ican boats in the canals of Canada. 

This may be called ‘‘ retaliation’? or anything else, but it is not of 
the vigorous character which would seem to be provoked no less by the 
churlish attitude of the Can.’ u Government than by due respect for 
the dignity and patriotism o1 vur own people. 

For my part, in view of all the circumstances, I deem it proper to 


exclude all Canadian railroads from the transit made across our north- 
ern borders, and it is, moreover, my belief that if this decisive policy 
had been pursued long ago, Canada and the world at large would have 
been imbued with a much more wholesome respect for the manner in 
which our national interests can be vindicated. The appeal in this in- 
stance is not to party. When we are told on presumably reliable au- 
thoritythat the English stockholders ofour Grand Trunk Railway openly 
boast of their intention and ability to ‘‘buy’’ this Congress; when we 
see a disposition on the part ef a foreign power to transfer our com- 
merce and deny even simple courtesy, and when, further and beyond 
all this, our conditions are such as to render farther delay alike inex- 
cusable and costly, it is our duty, I say, not only to strike back, butto 
strike hard. 

Frankly I avow that Jam getting weary of theseattempted friendly 
negotiations“ with Canada, on the principle that it is not wise to make 
terms with the nation or the individual in whose faith we have no con- 
fidence and for whose honesty no respect. Let the British understand 
once and for all that we know our own business, that we are not slow 
to resent as an affrontany reflection on the character of this representa- 
tive body, and that our foreign policy, as far as they at least are con- 
cerned, can, if necessary, be characterized by as much vigor to-day as 
it was one hundred years ago. I think it will be agreed the President 
has shown that he is not willing to surrender American rights or be at 
all submissive to Great Britain. In this position he should he sus- 
tained; and while for my own part I do not think the measure reported 
by the committee is sufficiently radical, I am content to vote for it in 
compliance with the ideas and wishes of others. The facts in this con- 
troversy are well understood by the people, and there has been much 
discussion here. What is now needed is not talk, but action to some 


purpose. 


The Fisheries. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 5, 1888, 


On the bill (II. R. 11309) empowering the President to carry out the purposes of 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the President of the United states to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of American fishing vessels, American fishermen, 
American trading and other vessel in certain cases, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1887. 


Mr. LODGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise, sir, with any intention of opposing this 
bill. On the contrary, I propose to vote for it, for the idea which it 
embodies has long had my earnest support. But a measufe of such 
importance, which may have the gravest results, and which will cer- 
tainly, if carried into effect, disturb the commerce of a continent, 
seems to me to demand the most careful consideration. All that I 
have to say, and it is very little, is simply in a friendly spirit of in- 
quiry. I desire only to call attention to certain points which seem to 
deserve special attention. The constituency which I represent in- 
cludes some of the fishermen whose injuries are put forward as one of 
the reasons for this bill, and I think I should be unfaithful to them 
did I not express my views on this most momentous subject. 

The country, I think, sir, is to be congratulated that the President 
has abandoned the policy embodied in the late treaty project of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and has adopted in its stead that which has been 
vainly urged for three years past by the Republican party. The coun- 
try, I say, is to be congratulated on this change, assuming, of course, 
that it is made in good faith, with a single eye to the honor and dignity 
of the United States. On the morning of Tuesday, August 21, the 
Chamberlain treaty had the cordial support of the Administration, and 
the country had been assured that there were no grievances which it 
did not cover. 

The Democratic party in this House in a recent debate gave their 
allegiance to the same policy. It was, I am bound to admit, some- 
what perfunctory, but the allegiance was there in sufficient force to 
meet the requirements of post-offices and public buildings. In the 
Senate the support was hearty and outspoken; one very eminent gen- 
tleman finding, it is said, fifty-two hours too short to express his ad- 
miration of this diplomatic triumph. On Tuesday, August 21, it came 
to a decision, and the treaty was sustained bya solid Democratic vote 
and rejected by an equally solid Republican vote. Forty-eight hours 
later the President sent a message to Congress which, in every line but 
one, repudiated and condemned that treaty. But yesterday, in the 
opinion of the Administration, it might have stood against the world; 
now, none so poor to do it reverence. So violent a change in so short 
a time may seem strange to persons conversant only with the methods 
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of statesmen of training and experience. It is really a trifle to a heaven- 
born genius in a tight place. 

It is not my purpose, however, to pry into motives even were this 
the time and place to do so. It is always dificult to determine the 
motives by which men are actuated. The secrets of the human heart 
are accurately known only to Omniscience and to the editors of a few 
Mugwump newspapers. : 

All that we are concerned with here is the bill before the House, 
which I do not need to discuss in detail. Whatever we may think of 
this specific measure the question is no longer a party question, for the 
Administration professes to have come over to the Republican position, 
and we should all be united in support of a policy of vigor and dignity 
now promised in place of one of timid and feeble subservience, When 
Canadian cruisers seized our fishing vessels, when the ordinary rights 
of humanity were denied to our fishermen, when they were harassed, 
insulted, abused, and driven forth on the ocean short of men, provis- 
ions, and water, the Administration thought the slow processes of a 
tame negotiation were sufficient redress. Within little more than a 
week even the Administration thought that these outrages were atoned 
for by a treaty which did not contain one line of apology or one dollar 
of compensation. 

These outrages are two years old, yet the flood of Democratic elo- 
quence has but just ceased to flow in behalf of a treaty that gave us 
the bare rights of humanity and conceded everything else, including 
thousands of square miles of fishing water, to England, This slothful 
negotiation and this impotent treaty have been all that our fishermen 
have been able to obtain. I may add that itis all they have at this 
moment. ite the great retaliatory message the fishermen are no 
better off and their wrongs are still unredressed. The worst of their 
wrongs it now appears is the refusal to allow us to send fish home in 
bond. The treaty admitted the distinction between fish and other 
products and proposed to buy this right by altering our tariff and ad- 
mitting fish free. This seemed a pitifal surrender, but until the 21st 
of August it was deemed all-sufficient. 

This, however, is not all. We are now told that there are other 
grievances of even greater importance. We hear that the Canadian 
canals discriminate against us in violation of our treaty rights. If we 
are left to the acts of the Administration for information we are forced 
to conclude that these discriminations began on Tuesday, August 21, 
or only reached the ears of the President at that time. Other sources 
of information, however, are fortunately not so limited. We know as 
a matter of public notoriety that these discriminations are no new 
thing. They are as old as the fishery outrages and the refusal of transit 
to fish in bond. They are all wrongs to the people of this country. 
Why was the treaty, which covered every grievance, silent in regard 
to the canals? There is not a word or a line in that treaty to redress 
these discriminations. 

In my opinion they are serious grievances and need redress. Why, 
then, did the Secretary of the Treasury, in June, 1887, confer large 
bonding privileges on the Canadian Pacific Railroad through the Pa- 
cific Coast Steam-ship Company? The act of 1866, which gave him 
the authority, is purely permissive. If these discriminations deserve 
redress to-day, as I fully believe they do, why did they not deserve it 
in June, 1887? Why did they not deserve it when the Chamberlain 
treaty was signed? In June, 1887, far from deserving retaliation, they 
merited, in the opinion of the Administration, additional privileges. 
In February, 1888, the canal tolls were not of sufficient importance to 
be worthy of notice in a treaty which covered all grievances. To-day 
they merit swift retaliation in the new light of truth just seen by this 
Administration. 

But, sir, into the question of canals I do not propose to enter. I 
wish only to speak of the fisheries, The fishermen of New England, 
when they were insulted, abused, and harassed, asked for retaliation 
and redress, and they were refused by the Administration. Congress, 
acting without distinction of party, gave them the retaliation act of 
1887, which was ample and strong, but the Administration refused to 
use it. It was capable of being a non-intercourse act and struck direct 
at Canada, but it was passed in vain. At this very moment, while 
clamoring for more power, the President still refuses, despite his new- 
found affection for the fishermen, to redress their wrongs by the power 
he has held idly in his hands for eighteen months. The outrages for 
the time have practically ceased, but those that were perpetrated are 
still unredressed. The ordinary rights to touch and trade are still with- 
held, except when a license is purchased. There has been no take of 
mackerel on that coast this summer, as Mr, Phelan, the consul-general 
has pointed out in a recent interview, and so there have been practi- 
cally no fish to ship in bond, but the privilege of doing so is still de- 
nied. 


For all thisinjustice we have asked retaliatory measures. For eighteen 
months we have asked the enforcement of the act of 1887. We have 
asked for retaliation in kind and nothing more. ‘The fishermen of New 
England have never asked that the traffic of the Northwest should be 
partly paralyzed, as this bill proposes, in order to redress their wrongs. 
They wished the Canadians to suffer what they themselves suffered, 
but they have not sought to make their own fellow-citizens suffer for 
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them. They have never desired that the Canadians should be pun- 
ished by retaliation at the expense of the farmers of the North- 
west and of the merchants and traders of Chicago and Detroit, of 
New York and Boston. They were denied certain rights and they 
asked that these rights should be denied by us to Canada. This is all 
they have asked, and they have asked in vain. They ask now at this 
moment the use of the powers of the act of 1887, and this is still re- 
fused. If the President, however, believes that he can only redress 
their wrongs by stopping trade along the whole Northern frontier, it 
is not for them to abject. It is not for them to criticise a message 
which, while it asks for narrower powers than those already conferred 
upon the Executive, nevertheless promises them a tardy redress. 

I have in the past criticised the President for making our foreign 
policy a party question. Iam as always firmly of opinion that this 
should never be done. A vigorous, dignified American policy toward 
foreign nations will always command my hearty support no matter 
what its source. A feeble, undignified foreign policy,debased either by 
timidity or bluster for party pi „deserves, and will receive, when 
it is detected, the utter condemnation of the American people. 

The President professing himself dissatisfied with the act of 1887 now 
comes to Congress and asks for certain additional powers. In his hands 
the Constitution has placed the great duty of initiating and guiding all 
our relations with other nations. It seems to me the duty of Congress 
without regard to party to grant his request. It is true that he already 
has similar powers of a larger scope and greater fitness which he de- 
clines to exercise. It is true that he is accused of political motives 
which ought never to actuate the Chief Magistrate when as the repre- 
sentative of the whole country he deals with foreign nations. 

It is true that all the acts both of the President and his party have 
been favorable to Canada, from the bonding privileges granted to Can- 
adian railroads to the $1,800,000 of duties on Canadian products remitted 
by the Mills bill. It is true that all we have on the other side are the 
words of this recent m All these things are true, but they do 
not affect the duty of a Representative in this House as I understand 
it. The President says that he intends to adopt a vigorous policy to- 
ward Canada, and asks for a bill granting certain powers. They should ` 
be readily given to him as the representative of the nation by the 5 5 
resentatives of the people, with no thought of party anywhere. e 
responsibility for the use of the powers conferred rests with the Presi- 
dent. It is a grave responsibility, and he will be held to a strict ac- 
count, His action as suggested in his message will seriously cripple 
the trade of the West and North, because, for reasons best known to 
himself, he declines to retaliate in kind for the fishery grievances, and 
decides to spread his retaliation over the whole country. All this is 
for him to decide. We are bound to assume that this message has been 
written in good faith. A feeble foreign policy is bad, but it is not nec- 
essarily disgraceful. To use the honor and dignity of the country at 
stake in our foreign relations for political ends or to bluster to forei 
nations for political effect would be disgraceful in the President of 
United States. We can not suppose here that such things as these are 
possible. Our duty is plain, asI seeit. It is to give the President 
the power he asks, and I shall therefore vote for the bill. 


Glass—Tariff. 


REMARKS 


or 


SCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. Q 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 3, 1888. 


The House having under consideration bill II. R. 9051, and the glass schedule 
having been read— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The passage of this bill as reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means will do great harm to the glass industry of the 
United States, Gentlemen familiar with the business, and who have 
no motive for exaggeration, say that it will practically destroy it. I 
am fully satisfied that with such a law on the statute-book for any 
considerable time the business can not be carried on unless the glass- 
workers of this country can in some way be induced to work at much 
lower wages than they are now receiving. Fully believing this, I ex- 

ress the hope that the glass schedule may be very considerably changed 
efore the bill is put upon its I will cheerfully support any 
amendment that will have a tendency to protect this industry. I as- 
sure you that I am gratified to hear the report that the majority who 
have this bill in charge are disposed to support what I consider valua- 
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ble amendments to it. I only regret that they are not willing to do 
more. I will not stop to inquire what are the motives that have 
5 the authors of the bill to amend it in this respect. 

If I thought there wes any probability of this bill becoming a law 
I would cheerfully aid in amending it so as to protect the glass indus- 
try; even if I was certain that such amendments were offered by the 
majority for the pu of obtaining votes for their party in doubtful 
districts. I do not think it probable that this bill will finally become 
a law, but I know that it is possible that it may; knowing this, I con- 
sider it to be my duty to do all I can to secure amendments to it that 
will help to protect any industry that seems to be threatened by it. I 
have occasionally heard it suggested that it was not best for Repub- 
licans to aid the majority in amending and improving this bill; that 
the Democrats, having a majority in this House, are responsible for the 
bill, and the worse the bill they offer to the country the more surely 
will their y be defeated at the next election. 

I trust I am actuated by higher motives of duty than that. I will 
do all in my power to amend every section of the bill that I consider 
wrong. I shall continue to support all proper amendments, so far as I 
have the opportunity. In this connection I may, however, be permitted 
to say that I do not see much prospect of the adoption of amendments 
offered by our side of the House. It is our duty to try to amend the 
objectionable features of every bill under consideration. If we then 
fail, the responsibility of bad legislation will rest on the majority, who 
will very soon be called on to answer before the country for their con- 
duet. 

The glass industry has much to commend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of all members of this House. We have in this country all 
the materials—sand, lime, coal, lumber, clay, and soda—necessary to 
make glass of the finest quality. This material in a raw state is use- 
Jess, and a large part of it if not used for glass will not be used at all; 
but little of this material is capable of being used for other p 
or of being sent to foreign markets. From this it is apparent that the 
principal part of the cost of making glass goes to labor. Taking into 
account the wages of those who prepare the sand, lime, coal, soda, ete., 
80 per cent. of the cost goes for labor; but take the factory after the 
materials are ready for use, and in the man of glass 
60 per cent. goes for labor and only 40 per cent. for salt cake, lime, 
soda, sand, charcoal, arsenic, boxing, pots, rings, clay work, insurance, 
taxes, discounts, freight, fuel, incidentals, and all other expenses. 

There are now in United States factories with sufficient capac- 
ity by running ten months in the year to make all the window-glass 
used in the United States. They consist of one hundred and forty 
plants in fifteen different States and Territories, giving employment 
directly to over eight thousand men besides the men engaged in prepar- 
ing material. Notwithstanding these facts we are now importing one- 
fourth of all the window-glass we use. 

Glass-workers in Europe work for very low wages, and a small re- 
duction in tariff will largely increase our importations, A reduction 
in the duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound by the act of 1883 in- 

the amount of importations in the next four years about one- 
third, This in turn compelled a considerable reduction in the wages 
of workers to compete with the foreign glass so brought in. Instead 
of lowering the duty it ought to be restored to what it was before the 
passage of the act of 1883. 

Lower duty means increased importation and still lower wages. But 
it is alleged by some that too high wages are paid to glass men. This 
is not correct. As a class, glass workers have heretofore made good 
wages in this country, but not higher than they fairly deserved. 

The work of the glass-blower is of the hardest kind. He is exposed 
to excessive heat, and endures the severest labor for long turns. His 
labor is of a kind that requires the very highest skill and long training. 
The art of glass making is very old, but no machinery for blowing has 
ever been found practicable or useful. No one who knows the charac- 
ter of the skill and labor required to make glass thinksthe wages paid 
the workmen toohigh. They are deserving ofall they get. Their labor 
is so severe that they can not work all the year round. They require 
a period for rest. The profit on capital invested in this business is not 
unreasonably large. 

Prior to 1883 the business paid fairly well in advantageous locations, 


Since then it has required good ment and great energy to keep 
the factories in operation without loss, and the owners are everywhere 
content with very small profits. 


I repeat what I have said at other times in this discussion, that pro- 
tection is not for the purpose of permanently making the price of glass 
high, but it is for the purpose of preserving our own home markets for 
our own factories and enabling the men to receive good wages. Free 
trade would, no doubt, for a year or two, give us cheap glass, but it 
would close all the factories in the United States, and as soon as foreign 
makers got control of our markets the price would up. In plate 

the establishment of one or two factories in the Gnited States re- 
uced the price of foreign glass one-half in a very short time. Com- 
3 among our own people will make glass as cheap as it ought 


Protection to the window-glass industry, whilst it has given our own 


markets to a large extent to our own people, has actually cheapened 
the price to the consumer, as the following table will show: 
American glass. 
SINGLE THICK, 


Sizes. Price, 1860. | Price, 1888. 


$1.95 $1.78 
1.80 1.66 
2.40 1.90 
2.10 1.78 
3.00 2.38 
2.40 2.08 
3.09 2.73 
3.60 2.73 
j 20, 85 17.04 
Fifteen per cent. less price in 1888=$3. 81, 
DOUBLE THICK, 
Sizes. Price, 1860. | Price, 1888. 
~ $4.50 $2.93 
6.00 3.15 
9.00 4.38 
7.20 4.00 
7.20 4.00 
10.20 4.78 
12. 00 5.18 
56.10 | 28, 42 
Fifty per cent. less price in 1888=$27. 68. 
Impo' lass has also been reduced in cost by American competition. 
The foreign (invoice) cost, per statement of Bureau of Statistics, ave: for 
year to ae 1877, 4.10 cents per pound, averaged for year to July, 1887, cents 
r pound, 
The duty being specific, this large reduction in foreign cost (45 per cent, in 
ten years), increases the equivalent ad valorem rate, but is no real advance, and 


foreign manufacturers have practically paid all the duty. 
Iagain eall attention to the numerous petitions of glass-workers that 
I have presented to Congress protesting against the passage of this bill. 
I also offer as a part of my remarks the following letter which I have 
received from a gentleman en in the manufacture of glass in the 
town where I reside. He is an intelligent and well-informed gentle- 
man who has had large experience in the business, and I commend 
what he says to your careful consideration. This is but one of many 
letters of the same character I have received, and I present it that Con- 
gress may have the benefit of the information, opinion, and judgment 
of practical, reliable men. 

The letter is as follows: 

New CASTLE, PA., March 7, 1888. 


factories uee ed out in cash $240, - 
on in tariff on glass 
by labor 50 to ere cent. cheaper, 
in country to our 


Yours, truly, 


Hon. O. L. JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORBES HOLTON, Treasurer. 


The Tariff, 
REMARKS 


HON. W. D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 12, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R.9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue, 
Mr. OWEN said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Never in the history of our Government have the 
people been so aroused on the tariff and all cognate questions. The 
recent elections in Oregon, Vermont, and Maine indicate the aroused 
sentiment and increasing intelligence on this subject. ‘The wages and 
the industries, the happiness and the prosperity of our people are now 
in the balance awaiting the final decision which shall sustain our pro- 
tective system and continue our Government in its upward and un- 
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folding greatness, or check its development and turn its prosperity into 


decline and disaster. I append the letterof acceptance of the Presi- 
dential nomination by General Harrison, which is one of the most val- 
uable contributions on this subject ever given to the country: 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND., September 11, 1888. 
Hon. M. M. Estee and others, Committee: 


GENTLEMEN: When your committee visited me July 4 last and presented the 
Official announcement of my nomination for the Presidency of the United States 
by the Republican convention, I promised, as soon as practicable, to communi- 
cate to = amore formal acceptance of the nomination. Since that time the 
work of receiving and addressing almost daily large delegations of my fellow- 
citizens has not only occupied all of my time, but has in some measure ren- 
dered it unnecessary for me to use this letter as a medium of communicating 
to the public my views upon the questions involved in the campaign. I appre- 
ciate very highly the confidence and respect manife by the convention, and 
accept the nomination with a feeling of gratitude and s ful! sense of the respon- 
sibilities which accompany it. 

DISCUSSION OF THE TARIFF. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the declarations of the Chicago conven- 
tion upon the questions that now attract the interest of our people are so clear 
and em There is further cause for congratulation in the fact that the con- 
vention's utterances of the ocratic party, if in any d uncertain or con- 
Lippy dP ocr now be e eee 3 ve a n 
an propositions in Congress. especially true of w 

ularly known as the tariff question. The issue cannot now be obscure. It 
not a contest between schedules, but between wide-a 
eign competitors of our market have, with quick in: 
of this contest may bring 
as to miss or neglect the grave interests that are involved forthem. The as- 
sault upon our protective system is open and defiant. Protection is assailed as 
unconstitutional in law or as vicious in principle, and those who hold such 
views sincerely can not stop short of an absolute elimination from our tariff 
laws of the principle of protection. 
STEP TOWARD FREE TRADE. 


Mills bill is only a step, but it is toward an ob; that the leaders of Demo- 
ut and legislation have clearly in min The important question is 
the length of the step as the direction of it, judged ~: he e Execu- 


principles. The for- 
net, seen how our issue 
them advantage, and our own people are not so dull 


The 
` cratic 
not so mu 


tive message of December last, by the Mills bill, by the debates in Congress, and 
by the St. Louis platform. Democratic party will, if su arte by eC 
practica! 


country, place the tariff laws upon a purely revenue basis, 
free trade, free trade in the English sense. The legend upon the banner may 
not be “free trade; it may be the more obscure motto, tariff reform,” but 
neither the banner nor the inscription is conclusive, or, indeed, yery important, 
‘The assault itself is the important fact. 

Those who teach that the import duty upon foreign goods sold in our market 
is paid by the consumer, and that the price of the domestic competing article 
is enhanced to the amount of the duty on the imported article—that every mil- 
lion of dollars collected for customs duties represents many millions more which 
do not reach the Treasury, but are paid by our citizens as the increased cost of 
domestic productions resulting from the tarifflaws—may not intend to discredit 
in the minds of others our system of levying duties on competing foreign prod- 
peg iri it is clearly already discredited in their own. Wecan not doubt, with- 
out impugning their integrity, that, if free to act upon their convictions, they 
would so revise our laws as to lay the burden of the customs revenue upon ar- 
ticles that are not produced in this country, and to place upon the free-list all 
competing foreign ucts, 

I do not stop to refute this theory as to the effect of our tariff duties. Those 
who advance it are students of maxim, and not of the markets. They may be 
selfishly allowed to call their project * tariff reform i the ple understand 
thatintheend e pr compels free trade in all compet products, This 
end may not be abruptly, and its approach may be mpanied with 
some expressions of sympathy for our protected industries and our working peo- 
ple, but it will certainly come if these carly steps do not arouse the people to 
effective resistance. 

The Republican party holds that a protective tariff is constitutional, whole- 
some, and necessary. Wedo not offer a fixed schedule, but a principle. We 
will revise the schedule, modify rates, but always with an intelligent provision 
as to the effect upon domestic production and the w: of our working people. 
We believe it to be one of the worthy objects of tariff legislation to preserve the 
perpen anges Pory se! — 5 c to eee the arr eso seale 

equate minating du u foreign competing products. 
The effect of lower rates and larger importa’ s upon the public revenue is 
contingent and doubtful, but not so the effect upon American production and 
Americam wages. 

Less work and lower wages must be accepted as the inevitable result of the 
increased ee ot foreign in our market. By way of recompense for 
this reduction in his wages and the loss of the American market, it is suggested 
that the diminished wages of the workingman will have an undiminished pur- 
chasing power, and that he will be able to make up for loss of the home 
market by an en foreign market. Our workingmen have the settlement 
of the question in t own hands, They now obtain higher wages and live 
more comfortably than those of any other country. They will make choice be- 
tween the substantial advantages they have in hand and the deceptive prom- 
ises and forecasts of those theorizing reformers. They will decide for them- 
te for the country whether the protective system shall be continued or 

estro; 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE SURPLUS. 

The fact of a Treasury ree seen the amount of which is variously stated, has 

attention to 


directed public o consideration of the methods by which the na- 
tional income Da best be reduced to the level of a wise and expend- 
iture. This condition has been seized upon by those who are le to pro- 


tective custom duties as an advantageous base of attack upon our tariff laws. 
They have ed and nursed the surplus, which they affect to deprecate, 
seemingly for the purpose of exaggerating the evil, in order to reconcile the 
e to the extreme remedy they propose. A proper reduction of the revenue 

oes not necessitate and should not suggest the abandonment or impairment 
of the protective system. The methods suggested by our convention will not 
need to be exhausted in order to effect the necessary reduction. We are not 
likely to be called upon, I think, to make a present choice between the sur- 
render of our protective system and the entire repeal of the internal taxes. 
— a 8 ney, in view of the present relation of expenditures to revenues, 

remo’ 


3 oe any plan of revenue reduction. The surplus now in 
this use of it, and if it is not needed for current or deficiency eee 
tage of its use 8 interest en e 

u 
who needlessly hoard it should, owe Poe the f xy 


IMPORTATION OF LABOR. 


Closely connected with the subject of the tariff is that of the importation of 
foreign laborers under contract of service to be performed here. The law now 
in force 3 such contracts received my cordial support in the Senate, 
and such amendments as may be found necessary effectively to deliver our 
working men and women from this most inequitable form of competition will 
have my sincere advocacy. Legislation prohibiting the importation of labor- 
ers under contracts to serve here will, however, afford very inadequate relief 
to our working people if the system of protective duties is broken down. Ifthe 
roducts of American shops must compete in the American market, without 
‘favoring duties, with the products of cheap foreign labor, the effect will be dif- 
ferent, if at all, only in degree, whether the cheap laborer- is across the street 
or over the sea, Such competition will soon reduce wages here to the level of 
those abroad, and when that condition is reached we will not need any laws 
forbidding the importation of laborers under contract. They will have no in- 
ducement to come and the employer no inducement to send for them. 

In the earlier years of our history public agencies to promote immigration 
were common, The pioneer wanted a neighbor with more friendly instincts 
than the Indian. Labor was scarce and fully employed. But the day of the im- 
migration bureau has gone by. While our doors will be open to proper immi- 
gration, we do not need to issue special invitations to the inhabitants of other 
countries to come to our shores or to share our citizenship. Indeed, the neces- 
sity of some inspection and limitation is obvious. We should resoluteiy refuse 
to permit foreign governments to send their paupers and criminals to our ports, 
We are also clearly under a duty to defend our civilization by excluding alien 
races whose ultimate assimilation with our people is neither possible nor desira- 
ble. The family has been the nucleus of our best immigration and the homo 
the most potent assimilating force in our civilization. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


The objections to Chinese immigration are distinctive and conclusive, and 
are now so generally accepted as such that the question has passed entirel 
2 the stage of steamers The laws relating to this subject would, if Ishouid 

charged with their enforcement, be faithfully executed. Such amendments 
or further legislation as may be n and proper to prevent evasions of 
the lawsand to stop further Chinese immigration would also meet my approval. 
‘The expression of the convention upon this subject is in entire harmony with 
my views. 

A FREE BALLOT AND FAIR COUNT. 

Our civil compact is a government by majorities; and the law loses its sanc- 
tion and the magistrates our respect when this compact is broken. The evil 
results of election frauds do not expend themselves upon the voters who are 
robbed of their rightful influence in publie affairs. The individual orcommun- 
ity, or party that practices or connives at election frauds, has suffered irrepara- 
ble injury and will sooner or later realize that toexchange the American system 
of majority rule for minority contro], is not only unlawful and unpatriotic, but 
very unsafe for those who promote it. The disfranchisement of aa otal 
elector by fraud or intimidation is a crime too ve to be regarded lightly. 
The right of every qualified voter to cast one free ballot and to have it honest y 
counted must not be questioned, Every constitutional power sbould be use: 
to make this right secure and punish frauds upon the ballot. 


THE COLORED VOTER, 


Our colored people do not ask special legislation in their interest, but only to 
be made secure in the common rights of American citizenship. They will, how- 
ever, naturally mistrust the sincerity of those party leaders who appeal to their 
race for support only in those localities where the suffrage is free and election 
results doubtful, and compass their disfranchisement where their votes would 
be controlling and their choice can not be coerced. 

The nation, not less than the States, is dependent for prosperity and security 
upon the intelligence and morality of the people. This common interest ve: 
early suggested national aid in the establishment and endowment of schools 
and colleges in the new States. There is, I believe, a present exigency that 
calls for still more liberal and direct appropriations in aid of common-school 
education in the States. 

TERRITORIAL ADMISSION. 


The Territorial form of government is a temporary expedient, not "eh vor 
nent civil condition, It is adapted to the oeat that suggested it, but be- 
comes inadequate and even oppressive when applied to fixed and populous 
communities. Several Territories are well able to bear the burdens and dis- 
charge the duties of free Commonwealths in the American Union. To exclude 
them isto deny the just rights of their people, and may well excite their indig- 
nant protest. No question of the political preference of the people of a Terri- 
tory should close against them the hospitable door which has opened to two- 
thirds of the existing States. Butadmission should be resolutely refused to any 
Territory a majority of whose people cherish institutions that are repugnant to 
to our civilization or inconsistent with a republican form of government, 


COMEINATIONS AND TRUSTS. 


The declaration of the convention against “all combinations cr capital or- 
ganized in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens,” is in harmony with the views entertained and ey. 
exp! by me long before the assembling of the convention. Ordinarily, 
capital shares the loss of idleness with labor, but under the operation of the 
trust, in some of its forms, the wage-worker alone suffers loss, while idle 
tal receives its dividends from a trust fund. Producers who refuse to join 
combination are destroyed, and the eg angrier as an element of prices is 
eliminated, It can not be doubted that the legislative authority should and 
will find a method of dealing fairly and effectively with these and other abuses 
connected with this subject. 

SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ PENSIONS. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I am heartily in sympathy with 
the declaration of the convention u; the subject of pensions to our soldiers 
and sailors. What her gave and what they suffered I had some opportunity to 
observe, and in a small measure to experience. They gave ungrudgingly; it 
was not a trade, but an offering. The measure was heaped up; running over. 
What they achieved only a distant generation can mately tell. ithout 
attempting to discuss particular propositions, I may add that measures in be- 
half of the surviving veterans of the war and of the families of their dead com- 
rades should be conceived and executed in a spirit of justice and of the most 
grateful liberality, and that, in the competition for civil appointment, honor- 
able military service should have appropriate recognition. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The law regulating classified civil service received my support in the Senate, 
in the belief that it pes the way to a much-needed reform. I still think so, 
and therefore cordially approve the clear and forcible expression of the conven- 
tion upon this subject. The law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation 
and be faithfully and rigorously enforced, All appointments under it should 
be absolutely free from partisan considerations and influence. Some extensions 
of the classified list are practicable and desirable, and further legislation extend- 
ing the reform to ene of — sarvia, to which 5 is <a ane 
receive my approval, a) ntmen every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, — 12 and fidelity 


the essential and discriminating test, 
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and efficiency the only sure tenure of office, Only the interest of the public 
service should suggest removals from office. I know the practical difficulties 
attending the attempt to apply the spirit of the civil service rules to all appoint- 
ments and removals, It will, however, be my sincere purpose, if elected, to 
advance the reform. 
VIRTUE AND TEMPERANCE. 
I notice with pleasure that the convention did not omit to express its solici- 
tude for the promotion of virtue and temperance among our peoble. The Re- 
ublican party has always been dee to everything that tended to make the 
tome life of our people free, pure, and prosperous, and will in the future be 
true to its history in this respect, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND FISHERIES. 


Our relations with foreign powers should be characterized by friendliness and 
res The right of our people and of our ships to hospitable treatment should 
be insisted upon with dignity and firmness, Our nation is too great, both in 
material strength and in moral power, to indulge in bluster or to be suspected 
of timorousness. Vacillation and inconsistency are as incompatible with suc- 
cessful dipfomacy as they are with the national dignity. 

We should es; ally cultivate and extend our diplomatic and commercial 
relations with the Central and South American States. Our fisheries should be 
fostered and protected. The hardships and risks that are the necessary incidents 
of the business should not be increased by an inhospitable exclusion from the 
near-lying ports. The resources of a firmy dignified, and consistent diplomacy 
are undoubtedly equal to the prom and peaceful solution of the difficulties 
that now exist. Our neighbors will surely not expect in our ports a commer- 
cial hospitality they deny to us in theirs. 

Ican notextend letter by a special reference to other subjects upon which 
the convention gave an expression. 

In respect to ox as well as those I have noticed, I am in entire agreement 
with the declarations of the conyention. The resolutions relating to the coinage, 
to the rebuilding of the Navy, to coast defenses, and to public lands, express 
conclusions to all of which I 75 — my support in the Senate. 

Inviting a calm and thoughtful consideration of these public questions, we 
submit them to the 3 Their intelligent ee and the good Provi- 
geum that made and has kept us a nation, will lead them to wise and safe con- 

usion. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
2 BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. O'NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 10, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R.9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ina government by the people the tribute they pay 
in direct and indirect taxation for the protection of the law and the 
just and economical administration of public affairs more deeply con- 
cerns them than any other question. 

This is to-day the paramount political issue before the American 
people, and it is important that they should be well informed upon every 
phase of the question. In to-day’s press appears the letter of accept- 
ance by Grover Cleveland of his renomination to the Presidency. 
Believing that the wise and patriotic views therein expressed will be 
of great benefit to the people and should therefore be given the widest 
publicity, I oe his letter tomy remarks and ask that the same be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

WASHINGTON, Seplember 8, 1888, 

GENTLEMEN: In addressing to you my formal acceptance of the nomination 
to the Presidency of the United States, my thoughts persistently dwell upon the 
impressive relation of such action to the American people, whose confidence is 
thus invited, ae ved pes political party to which I belong, just entering upon a 

test fi tinued supremacy. 
The SAN 8 not afford a spectacle more sublime than is furnished when 
millions of free and intelligent American citizens select their Chief Magistrate 
and bid one of their number to find the highest earthly honor and the full 
measure of public duty in ready submission to their will. 

It follows that a candidate for this high office can never forget that when the 
furmoil and the strife which attend the selection of its incumbent shall be heard 
no more, there must be in the quiet calm which follows a complete and solemn 
self-consecration by the ple’s chosen President of every faculty and endeavor 
to the service of a confiding and generous nation of freemen. These thoughts 
are intensified by the light of my experience in the Presidential office, which 
has soberly impressed me with the severe responsibilities which it imposes, 
while it has quickened my love for American institutions and tagght me the 
priceless value of the trust of my countrymen, 

PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


It is of the highest importance that those who administer our Government 
should jealously protect and maintain the rights of American citizens at home 
andabroad, aef should strive to achieve for our country her proper place among 
the nations of the earth; but there is no people whose home interests are so great 
and whose numerous objects of domestic concern deserye so much watchful- 
ness and care, 

— 1 these are the re 
needs, thus securing an e: 
perity; the construction and equipment of means of defense, to insure our na- 

0 


our marvelous wth; a sensible and sincere recognitio: 
ican labor, loading to the scrupulous care and just appreciation of the interests 
of our workingmen; the limitation and 


cies and schemesas interfere with the advantages and benefits which the peo- 
ple may rightly claim; a generous regard and care for our surviving soldiers 


and sailors and for the widows and orphans of such as have died, to the end 
that while the oc darn of theic services and sacrifices is quickened, the 
application of their pension fund to 8 605 r cases may be prevented; protec- 
tion against a servile immigration whi injasloaniy competes with our ring 
men in the field of toil and adds to our populationan element ignorant of our 
institutions and laws, impossible of milation with our people, and danger- 
ous to our peace and welfare; a strict and steadfast adherence to the princi- 
ples of civil-service reform and a thorough execution of the laws for 
their enforcement, thus permitting to our people the advantages of business 
methods in the operation of their Government; the guaranty to our colored 
citizens ofall their rights of citizenship and their just recognition and enco - 
mentin all things pertaining to that relation; afirm, patient, and humane Indian 
Policy, so that in peaceful relations with the Government the civilization of the 

ndian may be promoted, with resulting quiet and safety to the settlers on our 
frontiers; and the curtailment of public expense by the introduction of eco- 
nomical methods in every departmen tof the Government. 


FULLY INDORSING THE PLATFORM, 


The pledges contained in the platform adopted by the late convention of the 
national Democracy lead to the advancement of these objects and insure good 
government—the aspiration of every true American citizen and the Motive for 
every patriotic action and effort. In the consciousness that much has been 
done in the direction of good coven by the present Administration, and 
submitting its record to the inspection of my countrymen, I indorse the 

latform thus presented, with the determination that if I am again called to the 
thief Magistracy there shall be a continuance of devoted endeavor to advance 
the interests of the entire country. 
EXPENSES LIMITED TO THE PUBLIC NEED. 


Our scale of Federal taxation and its consequences largely engross at this 
time the attention of our citizens, and the people are soberly considering the 
necessity of measures of relief. Our Government is the creation of the people, 
establ t won 

e. 


use 
it guaranties to every American citizen th nal use and en- 
jormen, of all the reward of his toil and of all his income, except what may be 


the 
right but the duty of a free people, in the enforcement of this yparanty, to insist 
that such expense should be strictly limited to the actual public needs, 

It seems perfectly clear that when the Government, created and maintained 
by the people to do their bidding, turns upon them and, through an utter per- 
version of its powers, extorts from their labor and capital tribute largely in ex- 
cess of public necessities, the creature has rebelled against the creator and the 
masters are robbed by their servants. 

The cost of the Government must continue to be met by tariff duties collected 
at our custom-houses upon imported goods and by internal-revenue taxes as- 
sessed upon spirituous and malt liquors, tobacco, and oleomargarine. 

TARIVF TAXATION AND ITS EFFECT. 

I suppose it is needless to explain that all these duties and assessments are 
added to the pe of the articles upon which they are levied, and thus become 
a tax upon all those who buy these articles for use and consumption. I sup- 

ose, too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not lim- 
ted to the consumers of imported articles, but that the duties imposed upon 
such articles permit a corresponding increase in prices to be laid upon domes- 
tie productions of the same kind, which increase, paid by all our people and 
consumers of home productions, and paeng every American home, consti- 
tutes a form of taxation as certain and inevitable as though the amount was an- 
nually paid into the hand of the tax-gatherer. 

These results are inseparable from the plan we have adopted for the collec- 
tion of our revenues by tariff duties. They are not mentioned to discredit the 
system, but by way of preface to the statement that every million of dollars col- 
lected at our custom-houses for duties upon impo articles, and paid into 
the public Treasury, represent many millions more, which, though never reach- 
ing the national Treasury, are paid by our citizens as the increased cost of do- 
mestic productions resulting from our tariff Jaws. In these circumstances, and 
in view of this necessary effect of the operation of our plan for raising revenue, 
the absolute duty of limiting the rate of tariff charges to the necessities of a 
tha and economical administration of the Government seems to be perfectly 
plain 


The continuance, oe a 3 of meeting public expenditures of such a scale 
of tariff taxation as draws from the substance of the people a sum largely in ex- 
cess of public needs, is surely something which, under a Government based upon 
justice, and which finds its strength and usefulnsss in the faith and trust of the 
people, ought not to be tolerated. While the heaviest burdens incident to the 
n ties of the Governmentare fancier ar gg A borne, light burdens become 
grievous and intolerable when not justified by such necessities. 
UNNECESSARY TAXES ARE UNJUST. 

Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, and yet this is our condition. Wa 
are annually collecting at our Fee e bo by means of our internal- 
revenue taxation, many millions in excess of all legitimate public needs. Asa 
consequence there now remains in the national jury a surplus of more 
than $130,000,000. 

No better evidence could be furnished that the people are exorbitantly 
taxed. The extent of the superfluous burden indicated by this surplus will be 
better appreciated when it is suggested that such surplus alone represents taxa- 
tion aggregating more than $108,000 in a county containing 50,000 inhabitants. 

‘Taxation has always been the feature of organized government, lest 
reconcile with the people’s idea of freedom and happiness, When presented 
in a direct form nothing will arouse popular discontent more quickly and pro- 
foundly than unjust and unnecessary taxation, Our farmers, mec ics, la- 
borers, and all our citizens closely scan the slightest increase in the taxes as- 
sessed upon their lands and other property, and demand good reasons for such 
increase. And yet they seem to be expected, in some quarters, to regard the 
unnecessary volume of insidious and indirect taxation visited upon them by 
our present rate of tariff duties with indifference, if not with favor. The sur- 
plus revenue now remaining in the Treasury not only furnishes conclusive 
proof of unjust taxation: its existence constitutes a separate and independent 
menace to the prosperity of the people, 

WHAT A VAST SURPLUS MEANS. 

This vast accumulation of idle funds represents that much money drawn from 
the naeng medium of the country, which is needed in the channels of trade 
and business. 

It is a t mistake to sup) that the consequences Which follow the con- 
tinued withdrawal and hoarding by the Government of the currency of the peo- 
ple are not of immediate importance to the mass of our citizens, and only con- 
cerns those engaged in large financial transactions, 

In the restless enterprise and activity which free and ready money amon; 
the people produces is found that opportunity for labor and employment an 
that impetus to business and production which bring in their train prosperity 
to our citizens in every station and vocation. New ventres, new investments 
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in business and manufacture, the construction of new and important works and 
the enlargement of enterprises already established, depend largely upon obtain- 
ing money upon easy terms with fair security; and all these things are stimu- 
lated by an abundant volume of circulating medium. Even the harvested grain 
of the farmer remains without a market unless money is forthcoming for its 
movement and transportation to the seaboard. 


THE EFFECT OF A SURPLUS ON LABOR, 


The first results of a scarcity of money among the ple is the exaction of 
severe terms for its use. Increasing distrust and timidity is followed by a re- 
fusal to loan or advance on any terms, Investors refuse all risks and decline 
ail securities, and in a general fright the money still in the hands of the people 
is persistently hoarded. Itis quite apparent that when this perfectly natural, 
if not inevitable, stage is reached, depression in all business and enterprise 
will, as a necessary consequence, lessen the S eN for work and employ- 
ment, and reduce salaries and the wages of labor. 

Instead, then, of being exempt from the influence and effect of an immense 
surplus lying idle in the national Treasury, our wage-earners and others who 
rely upon their labor for support are most of all directly concerned in the situa- 
tion. Others seeing the approach of danger may provide against it, but it will 
tind those depending upon their daily toil for bread unprepared, helpless, and 
defenseless. Such a state of affairs does not present a case of idleness resulting 
from disputes between the laboring man and his employer, but it produces an 
absolute and enforced stoppage of employment and wages. 

In reviewing the bad effects of this accumulated surplus and the scale of tariff 
rates by which it is produced, we must notoverlook the tendency toward gross 
and scandalous public extravagances which a as a Treasury induces, nor 
the fact that we are maintaining, without excuse, in a time of profound peace, 
substantially the rate of tariff duties imposed in time of war, when the necessi- 
ties of the Government justified the imposition of the weightiest burdens upon 
the people. z 

CRITICISM OF THE PLANS TO REDUCE THE TREASURY'S ACCUMULATION. 


Divers plans have been suggested for the return of this accumulated surplus 
to the pie and the channels of trade. Some of these devices are at variance 
with all rules of good finance; some are delusive, some are absurd, and some 
betray by their reckless extrav: ce the demoralizing influence of agreat sur- 
plus of public money upon the judgments of individuals, While such efforts 
should made as are consistent with public duty and sanctioned by sound 
8 avoid danger by the useful disposition of the surplus now remaining 

n the ury, it is evident that if its distribution were accomplished another 
accumulation would soon take its pace if the constant flow of redundant in- 
come was not checked at its source by a reform in our present tariff laws. 

We do not propose to deal with these conditions by merely attempting to 
satisfy the people of the truth of al theories, nor by alone urging their 
assent to political doctrines. We present to them the proposition that they are 
unjustly treated in the extent of present Federal taxation; that, as a result, a 
condition of extreme danger exists, and that it is for them to demand a remedy 
and that defense and safety promised in the guaranties of their free Govern- 
ment, 

We believe that the same means which are adopted to relieve the Treasury of 
its present surplus and prevent its recurrence should cheapen to our people the 
cost of supplying their daily wants. Both of these objects we seek in part to 
gain b — —. the present tariff rates upon the necessaries of life. 

We fully appreciate the importance to the country of our domestic industrial 
enterprises, the cation of existing wrongs their maintenance and 
prosperity should be carefully and in a friendly 1 5 considered. Even such 
reliance upon present revenue arrangements as have been invited or encour- 
aged should be way and justly regarded. Abrupt and radical changes which 
might endanger such enterprises and injuriously affect the interests of labor 
8 upon their success and continuance are not contemplated or in- 
tended. 

STIMULATE PRODUCTION BY FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


But we know the cost of our domestic manufactured products is increased 
and their price to the consumer enhanced by the duty imposed upon the raw 
material used in their manufacture. We know that this increased cost pre- 
vents the sale of our productions at foreign markets in competition with those 
countries which have the advantage of free raw material. We know that con- 
fined to a home market our manufacturing operations are curtailed, their de- 
mand for labor irregular, and the rate of wa; paid uncertain. We propose, 
therefore, to stimulate our domestic industrial enterprises by freeing from duty 
the imported raw materials which, by the employment of labor, are used in our 
home manufactures, thus extending the markets for their sale and permitting 
an increased and steady production, with the allowance of abundant profits. 

True to the undevlating course of the Democratic party, we will not neglect 
the interests of labor and our workingmen, In all efforts to remedy existing 
evils we will farnish no excuse for the loss of employment or the reduction of 
the wages of honest toil, Onthe contrary, we propose in any adjustment of our 
revenue laws to concede such encouragement and advantage to the employers 
of domestic labor as will easily compensate for any difference that may exist 
between the standard of wages which should be paid to our laboring men and 
the rate allowed in other countries. We. propose, too, by extending the mar- 
kets for our manufactures to promote the steady employment of labor, while 
by cheapening the cost of the necessaries of life we increase the purchasing 
power of the workingman's wages and add to the comforts of his home. 

And before passing from this phase of the question I am constrained to ex- 
press the opinion that while the interests of r should be always sedulously 
regarded in any modification of our tariff laws, an additional and more direct 
and efficient protection to these interests would be afforded by the restriction 
and prohibition of the immigration or importation of laborers from other coun- 
tries who swarm upon our shores, baving no purpose or intent of becoming our 
fellow-citizens or acquiring any permanent interest in our country, but who 
crowd every field of employment with unintelligent labor at wages which 
ought not to satisfy those who make claim to American citizenship. 

A STRONG CONDEMNATION OF THE TRUSTS. 

The 8 adopted by the late national convention of our party contains 
the following declaration : 

“Judged by Democratic principles, the interests of the people are betrayed 
when by unn taxation trusts and combinations are permitted and fos- 
tered, which, while unduly enriching thé few that combine, rob the body ofour 
8 by depriving them, as purchasers, of the benefits of natural competi- 

on.” 

Such combinations have always been condemned by the Democratic party. 
The declaration ofits national convention is sincerely made, and no member of 
our party will be found excusing the existence or belittling the pernicious re- 
sults of these devices to wrong the people. Under various names they have 
been punished by the common law for hundreds of years; and they have lost 
none of their hateful features because they have assumed the name of trusts in- 
stead of conspiracies. 

We believe that these trusts are the natural offspring of a market artificially 
restricted; that an inordinately high tariff, besides furnishing the temptation 
for their existence, enlarges the limit within which they may operate against 
the people, and thus increase the extent of their power for wrong doing. With 
an unalterable hatred of all such schemes, we count the checking of their bale- 
ful operations, among the good results promised by revenue reform. 

hile we can not avoid partisan misrepresentation, our position upon the 
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question of revenue reform should be so plainly stated as to admit of no mis- 
understanding. ‘ 


NO FREE TRADE. 

We have entered upon nocrusade of free trade. The reform we seek to inaug- 
urate is predicated upon the utmost care for established industries and enter- 
prises, a jealous regard for the interests of American labor, and a sincere desire 
torelieve the country from the injustice and danger of a condition which threat- 
ens evil to all the people of the land. 

We are dealing with no nary danger. 
confessed by all aay ies, and pled: of a remedy have been made on 
all sides. Yet when in the legislative y, where under the Constitution all 
remedial measures applicable to this subject must originate, the Democratic ma- 
jority were attempting with extreme moderation to redeem the pledge common 
to both parties, they were met by determined opposition and obstruction, and 
the minority, refusing to co-operate in the House of Representatives or propose 
another remedy, have remitted the redemption of their party pledge to the 
doubtful power of the Senate. 

The people will hardly be deceived by their abandonment of the field of leg- 
islative action to meet in political convention and flippantly declare in their 
p platform that our conservative and careful effort to relieve the situation 

s destructive to the American system of protection. Nor will the people be 
misled by the appeal to prejudice contained in the absurd allegation that we 
serve the interests of Europe, while they will support the interests of America, 

They propose in their orm to thus support the interests of our country 
by removing the inte: -revenue tax from to and from spirits used in the 
arts and for mechanical purposes. They declare, also, that there should be 
such a revision of our laws as shall tend to check the importation of such 
articles as are produced here. Thus, in proposing to increase the duties ares 
such articles to nearly or 7 a pro Roy point, they confess thi ves 
willing to travel backward in the road of civilization and to deprive our people 
of the markets for their goods, which can only be gainedand kept by the sem- 
blance, at least, ofan interchange of business, while they abandon our consumers 
to the unrestrained oppression of the domestic trusts and combinations which 
are in the same platform perfunctorily condemned. 


CHEAP NECESSITIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


They propose turtlſer to release entirely from import duties all articles of for- 
eign production except luxuries the like of which can not be produced in this 
country. The plain people of the land and the poor who scarcely use articles 
of soy description produced exclusively abroad and not already kee, will find 
it difficult to discover where their interests are regarded in this proposition. 
They need in their homes cheaper domestic necessaries; and this seems to be 
entirely unprovided for in this proposed scheme to serve the country. 

Small compensation for this neglected need is found in the further purpose 
here announced and covered by the declaration thatif after the chan; already 
mentioned there still remains a longer revenue than is requisite for the wants of 
the Government, the entire internal taxation should be repealed rather than 
surrender any part of our protective system.” 


FREE WHISKY AND TOBACCO IS NO RELIEF. 


Our people ask relief from the undue and unnecessary burden of tariff tax- 
ation now resting upon them. They are offered free tobacco and free whisky. 
They ask for bread and they are:given a stone. 

The implication contained in this party declaration, that desperate measures 
are justified or necessary to save from destruction or surrender what is termed 
our protective system, should confuseno one. The existence of such a system 
is entirely consistent with the regulation of the extentto which it should beap- 
plied and the correction of its abuses, 

Of course in a country as great as ours, with such a wonderful variety of in- 
terests, often leading in entirely difterent directions, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to settle upon a perfect tariff plan, But in 5 the reform we 
haye entered upon, the necessity of which is so obvious, I believe we should not 
be content with a reduction of revenue involving the prohibition of importa- 
tions and the removal of the internaltax upon whisky. It can be better and 
more safely done within the lines of granting actual relief to the people of their 
means of living, and at the same time giving an impetus to our domestic enter- 
prises and furthering our national welfare. 

If misrepresentations of our purposesand motivesare to gain credence and de- 
feat our present effort in this direction there seems to be no reason why every 
endeavor in the future to accomplish revenue reform should not be likewise at- 
tacked, and with like result. And yet no thoughtful man can fail to see in the 
continuance of the present burdens of the people and the abstraction by the 
Government of the currency of the country inevitable distress and disaster. 
All danger will be averted by timely action. The difficulty of applying the 
remedy will never be less, and the blame should not be laid at the door of the 
Democratic party if it is applied too late. 

With firm faith in the intelligence and patriotism of our countrymen, and re- 
lying upon the conviction that misrepresentation will not influence them, prej- 
udice will not cloud their understanding, and that menace will not intimidate 
them, let us u the people’s interest and public duty for the vindication of 
our attempt to inaugurate a righteous and beneficent reform. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Its existence has been repeatedly 


Hon, PATRICK A. COLLINS AND OTHERS, 
Committee, elo. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 18, 1888, 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese laborers into the United States— 


Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not know until a few minutes before my col- 
league [Mr. BYNUM] took the floor to deliver his address that we were 
to have a speech this afternoon for the special benefit of the voters of 
Indiana, and an attack upon General Harrison, the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency. In view of the circumstances under which 
this matter is presented, I am able to say only a few words in reply to 
the gentleman at this time. He makes some four distinct charges in 
his speech. One of them is, if I understood the gentleman correctly 
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(if I did not, I will thank him to correct me), that a partner of Gen- 
eral Harrison in the campaign of 1886 caused to be naturalized seven 
or some other numberof Chinamen, and voted them for the Republican 


ticket. 

Mr. BYNUM. Idid not make such a charge. I charged that in 
1880 a number of Chinamen as I recollect now the number was five— 
were not naturalized, but took out their first papers; thattheoath was 
administered to them by a special friend of General Harrison; that they 
were voted at the election of 1880, and voted the Republican ticket; 
and that General Harrison must have known of it from the fact that 
it was done by his „and the oath was administered by his most 
intimate friend—a loyal supporter of him for the Senate. The gentle- 
man, I presume has read Senator VEST’S speech. I do not understand 
the facts as Senator VEST states them. 

Mr. OWEN. Ah! then the brethren do not agree in their state- 
ments. 

Mr. BYNUM. state to the gentleman that Iam prepared to prove 
all I have said if any one controverts it. 

Mr. OWEN. Icontrovert it. 

Mr. BYNUM. Youcontrovertit? I state, then, that Daniel Rans- 
dell, clerk of Marion County, administered the oath to three Chinamen, 
who declared their intention to become citizens; they went to the polls 
to vote, when one of them was challenged by Austin H. Brown, now 

Department, upon the ground that he was 
notnaturalized. Mr. Brown examined his papers, and they were signed 
by Mr. Ransdell as clerk. Mr. Joseph Nichols, now a clerk in the 
Post-Office Department, challenged another. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. CHRHADLxR] telegraphed 
to the partners of General Harrison this morning. I sent a telegram 
myself a few moments ago, not knowing that my colleague had tele- 
graphed, asking about this matter of Chinamen having been natural- 
ized or having voted in the city of Indianapolis. I read the reply re- 


ceived colleague: 
* — ISDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 18, 1888. 
Did no such thing; never heard of a Chinaman being naturalized. 
W. H. MILLER, 
JOHN B. ELAM. 
J. D. CHEADLE, House of Representatives. 
These gentlemen are the two law partners of General Harrison. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. BYNUM. Ifthe gentleman will allow me—— 
Mr. OWEN. Will you give me more time? 
Mr. BYNUM. Certainly; we will give you all the time you want. 
Mr. OWEN. Will the Chair agree to that? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
OWEN] is speaking in the time of the gentleman from Ilinois [ Mr. 
Hirr 


ae OWEN. I did not interrupt the gentleman during his speech, 
although there were fair opportunities to do so. 

Mr. BYNUM. But my colleague has appealed to me; he has asked 
me to correct him. I want to say I did not make the charge that Mr. 
Miller or Mr. Elam knew anything about the matter. [Cries of Reg- 
ular order!“ 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, this does not come out of my time? 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman does not deny that those Chinamen 
were naturalized and voted the Republican ticket. That is a fact. 

Mr. . I call for the regular order. The gentleman 
would not allow himself to be interrupted, and he bulldozes others. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want to force the truth down your throats. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
OWEN] is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. I presume, of course, the Chair will not take this out 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not done so. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman has dodged the issue I made. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should not introduce 
the phrases of Indianapolis politicians into the debates of this House. 
There is no effort to avoid the issue. The fact is I am anxious to get 
atit. The whole effort of the gentleman’s speech is to present Gen- 
eral Harrison asfavoring the importation and citizenizing of Chinamen, 
and to connect him personally with the alleged naturalization of Chi- 
namen at Indianapolis. This is so positively true that I assert that if 
another than General Harrison had been nominated for President my 
colleague’s speech would not have been delivered. Speaking of these 
Chinamen voting he says: ‘‘That General Harrison was cognizant of 
the intentions of his party to vote these persons there can be no doubt.“ 
General Harrison says he never heard of the naturalization or voting of 
Chinamen at Tumapel until he read it in a newspaper! 

You are pushed to desperate straits when so much labor is performed 
to get General Harrison *‘ cognizant of intentions.“ Your solemn as- 
servations that Daniel Ransdell, as county clerk, signed these declara- 
tions to become citizens is startlingly convincing evidence. This ex- 
planatory amendment to your written speech is valuable, for it is the 
only direct testimony of General Harrison’s complicity in this matter 
that has not been distinctly overthrown. The case then stands as fol- 
Jows: General Harrison lives in Marion County. One Daniel Rans- 
dell, in his capacity as clerk of the county, administers lawful oath to 


Chinamen who declare their intentions to become citizens. Daniel 
Ransdell is a Republican, therefore there can be no doubt but Gen- 
eral Harrison was *‘ cognizant of their intentions.“ Mr. S er, this 
shows the condition of brain fever a man gets himself into by ‘‘ follow- 
ing Mr. MILLS and doing whatever he commands.“ 

This studied effort to connect General Harrison with the Chinese 
brings to memory that other effort made by your party in 1880. I 
here reproduce the famous Morey letter: 


[Personal and confidential.] - 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, Washinglon, D. C., January 23, 1880. 

Dzar Sır: Yours in relation to the Chinese problem came duly to hand. 

I take it that the question of employés is only a question of private and cor- 
porate economy, and individuals and companies p ne the right to buy labor 
where they can get it cheapest. 

We have a treaty with the Chinese Government which should be y 
kept until its provisions are abrogated by th 
ment, and I am not prepared to say that it should be abrogated until our great 


man and corporate are conserved in the matter of labor. 
Very truly, yours, 
J. A. GARFIELD, 
H. L. MOREY, 
Employers Union, Lynn, Mass. 


This letter was published on the eve of the election, almost too late 
to be contradicted. General Garfield repudiated it, but members of 
the Democratic national committee affirmed that he wrote it and that 
it spoke his sentiments. It cost Garfield hundreds of votes. The 
Democrat who forged that letter has not yet served out his sentence in 
the penitentiary. 

My colieague asserts that the Republican party seeks to bring in 
pauper and contract labor in harmony with its policy of serfdom to 
mine and corporation controllers. If I should characterize this state- 
ment as it deserves my language would not be parliamentary. But 
posp it will be sufficient characterization to reveal a part of the hol- 

wness and insincerity of his party’s labor professions. Why, Mr, 
Speaker, at this hour Italian imported contract laborers are digging the 
gas trenches in his own city of Indianapolis. The men who have the 
contract from the gas trust for digging these trenches, or men connected 
with them, have already had their contract paupers take out their first 
papers of citizenship, and will in November be voted by their Demo- 
cratic bosses for Cleveland and his party. 

Who are the great mine and corporation controllers? The greatest 
mine-owner in America is WILLIAM L. Scorr, the President’s repre- 
sentative on this floor. The greatest tions are the Pennsyl- 
vania coal combination, of which Mr. Scorr is the central figure; the 
Standard Oil monopoly, and its Mr. PAYNE is a Democratic Senator 
and its Mr. Whitney is a Cabinet officer. The third porone ae is 
the sugar trust, whose head, Mr. Havemeyer is an eni c Cleve- 
land advocate. The mostinfamous and notorious trusts and combines 
are under the control of men most prominent in your party ranks. 

My colleague habitually berates the railroads as cormorants, eating 
up the farmer and poor man, and yet the national Democratic campaign 
committee is the most remarkable conclave of railroad cormorants that 
ever organized torun a poor man’sparty. William H. Barnum, stand- 
ing at the head, rofl severe Sh asa P of six railroad lines, Arthur 
Sewall of seven, Calvin Brice of nine, John S. Barbour of one, ARTHUR 
P. GORMAN of two, WILLIAM L. Scorr of thirteen, and Herman Oel- 
richs is nota railroad te, butis part owner of the Trans-Atlantic 
Steam-ship Company. T. seven worthies rule Jand and sea. These 
seven wise men in a combine with the whisky pool, which is solidly 
Democratic, and the coal combination and the oil monopoly and the 
sugar trust as the controlling influence in a great party, present an 
amazing spectacle for a poor man to contemplate. 

Another statement was made in the gentleman's speech, that Sen- 
ator Harrison read in some literary society a paper in which he advo- 
cated the free and unrestricted immigration of the Chinamen to this 
country. Senator Harrison, over his own signature, says he never did 
any such thing. [Ap on the Republican side. 

Mr. BYNUM rose. [Cries of “Sit down!” on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, in closing his speech, 
with a flourish of tongue and wave of hand peculiar to a Hoosier orator 
[laughter], said that every member of the Democratic party could cast 
his vote for the bill now before this House without swallowing any of 
his words or taking back any part of his record in the past. 

If that be true, I again call up the statement of the gentleman from 
Maine, Governor DINGLEY, when the Dem had control of the 
Senate, from 1879 to 1881, by a majority of 9, and during those two 
years had control of this House. Why did they not at that time take 
action on this matter? The Democracy at that time could have forced 
action on the Chinese question if they had so desired. That they did 
not do so, but let it slumber until the eve of a Presidential election in 
1888, shows your lack of sincerity then and that your condition“ is 
badly disturbed now. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Again, the gentleman’s seeks to impress on the public mind 
that the Republican party is in favor of the importation of Chinese 
labor because it is cheap. It is not necessary I should enter into any 
detailed denial of that statement. The that was born out ot 
certain great moral necessities of the country, that in its history has 
blasted a rebellion and saved the greatest nation of the world, that 
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gave freedom to 4,000,000 of slaves, the grandest elevation of labor 
ever given by any party; the party that passed the homestead act, that 
gave to the poor men of this country a home in the West which had 
been refused to them by the Democratic party; a party, sir, that has 
built up the protective system until the wage-workers of this land are 
to-day the best paid, the best fed, the best housed, and the most intel- 
ligent and most prosperous of any wage-workers in all the world, is 
not a party that favors the importation of Chinamen or Italians, or 
any other sort of pauper labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN], when we were 
on the discussion of the tariff bill, offered an amendment to that bill 
that in no case should goods be imported into this country which were 
manufactured in whole or in part by convict labor in foreign countries. 
On the vote on that amendment every Democrat in the House voted 
against it. Every Republican voted for it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The gentleman is mistaken. I voted 
with the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] in favor of it. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, allow me to digress fora moment and 
step over the bloody chasm and offer my hand in fellowship to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Missouri. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The gentleman from California, General VANDEVER, also offered an 
amendment prohibiting the importation of any merchandise made in 
whole or in part by Chinese. Every Democrat voted against that 
amendment. Every Republican voted for it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is idle for the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. Byxum] 
to seek to create the impression that the Republican party is in favor 
of Chinese immigration; that it is in favor of pauper labor. He will 
not be able to create such impression upon the public mind. 

Now, a word with reference to General Harrison's action. He charges 
that General Harrison voted against every bill to restrict and control 
Chinese immigration. I deny that charge. General Harrison opposed 


the Chinese bill which was then under consideration, and the basis of. 


his opposition to that bill, and explicitly so stated, was that its passage 
was in violation of treaty obligation. When General Harrison took 
that position and stood on it manfully he did not, in taking such a 
position or by any word he uttered in the Senate, indicate he was in 
favor of Chinese immigration. The bill was passed over General Har- 
rison’s opposition and the then President of the United States, General 
Arthur, vetoed it. I will read an extraet from that veto message: 

I regard this provision (twenty years’ exclusion) as a breach of our national 
faith; and being unable to bring myself in harmony with the act of Congress on 
this vital point, the honor of the country constrains me to return the act with 
this objection to its passage. 


President Arthur stood, therefore, with General Harrison to preserve 
the honor of his country, which forbade him to violate asolemn treaty. 
Now, sir, Secretary Bayard, who at that time was a member of the 
Senate of the United States, declared in that discussion that the Bur- 
lingame treaty was a humbug, ‘and attempted by act of Congress, 
without notification to the other contracting nation, a willful abroga- 
tion of our treaty, which would have been a violation of the solemn 
pledge of our Government. This Government, sir, can not afford to 
abrogate her treaty stipulations without due process, no matter whether 
the treaty is with the greatest or weakest of nations. Senator Harrison 
stood there and said: I stand first for the honor of my country, and 
this treaty shall be enforced in its letter and in its spirit until by proper 
action it shall be a ted. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. HITT. I yield the gentleman three minutes further. 

Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I maintain that General Harrison 
in that position showed himself broad in his statesmanship. He showed 
himself true to Ameriean interests. His course upon this subject has 
been so thoroughly consistept that when at the Chicago convention the 
people of the Pacifie coast could not get their first choice, James G. 
Blaine, they turned and gave their votes solidly to Benjamin Harrison 
and said that his record was consistent with the interests and honor of 
America upon the Chinese question; and it is a sufficient answer that 
he was true to the interests of the Pacific Slope that he should receive 
the nomination ont of the hands of the Republican convention, the 
representatives from the Pacifice Slope showing their indorsement by 
voting for him. ` 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in 1886, General Harrison was still a member of 
the United States Senate and a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. That committee brought in a Chinese bill. They brought it 
in with a unanimous report. It is the best Chinese immigration bill 
that has ever been offered to the Congress of the UnitedStates. In the 
Senate General Harrison worked for the passage of that bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. It was a Republican measure. 

Mr. OWEN. Entirely so. It passed the Senate without division, 
came over to a Democratic House, and slumbered the sleep of death in 
this House. [Applause on the Republican side.] General Harrison’s 
record is notin favor of Chinese immigration, but againstit. The best 
restriction measure ever offered to Congress was draughted by him and 
passed a Republican Senate, and was smothered by you Democrats in 
this House. He is against the violation of the Government’s solemn 
treaties and in favor of maintaining the Government's best interests, 


whether it be on the Chinese question or whether it be a question affect- 
ing those who labor on American soil. He is against the Mongolian in 
America, and if elected President will enforce the Jaw against the im- 
portation of contract labor, which Mr. Cleveland has failed todo. The 
life, the utterances, the votes, the whole character of Benjamin Harri- 
son are in favor of that which we call distinctively the American idea, 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 


General Deficieney Bill. > 
SPEEOH 


HON. GEORGE E. ADAMS, 


OF FLLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 22, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ADAMS said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I avail myself of the leave of the House to call at- 
tention to certain changes in the alien contract-labor law, made by the 
pending bill. They will be found on pages 3 and 4. It is there pro- 
vided that the act referred to shall be so amended— 

As to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in case he shall be satisfied that 
an immigrant has been allowed to land, contrary to the prohibition of thatlaw, 
to cause such immigrant, at any time within one year after his landing, as afore- 
said, to be taken into custody and returned to the country from whence he came, 
at the expense of the owner of the importing vessel; or if he entered from an 
eee country, at the expense of the person previously contracting for his 

ces. 

This provision is taken almost literally from a letter dated July 16, 
1888, addressed to the Speaker of the House by the of the 

, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. In this 
letter the Seeretary of the Treasury expresses the opinion that the ad- 
ministration of the law has been impeded, first, by the failure of Con- 
gress to make an appropriation to pay the expense of carrying the law 
into effect, and, secondly, by reason of the limited powers conferred. 
by the act itselfon the tary of the Treasury. 

As the law stands— = 

Says the Secretary— 


his jurisdiction in the premises ap 


ntly terminates when the landing of the 
immigrant has been consummated. 
sources, there 


From information derived from reliabie 


0 
duet ot the im t and his employer may furnish strong proof of the con- 
tract previous to immigration. 

In view of these difficulties the Secretary recommends, first, that 
$50,000 be appropriated to defray the expense of executing the alien 
contract-labor law during the next fiscal year; secondly, that the law 
be so amended as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in case 
he shall besatisfied that an immigrant has been allowed to land contrary 
tothe prohibition of that law, to cause such immigrant, within a reason- 
able time, say one year, to be taken into custody and returned to the 
country from whence he came;’’ thirdly, that the Secretary be author- 
ized to pay to an informer a share of the penalties recovered for a vio- 
lation of the law. These three recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury have been embodied in the pending deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. My object in calling attention to these provisions of the bill 
is to say, in the first place, that while I believe there is much force in 
the reasoning of the Secretary of the Treasury, I do not believe it is 
necessary or expedient to give to him and his subordinates the power 
to take into custody an immigrant who has been allowed to remain a 
year in this country and send him back to the country from whence he 
came merely because the Secretary is satisfied that before coming here 
he entered into a contract to perform labor in the United States. 

When an immigrant comes to this country in violation of the law he 
should not be permitted toland. If he succeeds in landing, the Sec- 
retary should have the right to take him into custody within a reason- 
able time and cause his return to the country from whence he came. 
So far I agree with the Secretary. But what is a reasonable time? How 
long after his landing ought the immigrant to be subject to this power 
of arrest? I believ® that one year is an unreasonable time. To permit 
the arrest of an immigrant so long after his landing, because the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that prior to his coming he had made a contract, 
against the public policy of the United States, as declared by the alien 
contract alien labor law, would, in many cases, be oppressive upon in- 
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nocent and worthy immigrants, and would not, in my judgment, tend 
to a uniform and effective execution of the law. 

So far as the law imposes penalties upon the employer who induces 
the immigrant to come, or upon the steam-ship company which brings 
him, the penalties should be exacted whenever the violation of the law 
is discovered, even if it is more than a year after it takes place. But 
so far as the immigrant himself is concerned, if the law requiring his 
return to his own country can not be exercised within a month, or, at 
the very furthest, three months after his landing in this country, it had 
better, on the whole, not be executed at all. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, having the power to prevent an 
immigrant from landing because he is satisfied that his landing would 
be illegal, should also have the power to compel him to re-embark when 
the illegality of the landing is discovered after it has taken place, is a 
reasonable proposition. It is reasonable, not merely because it is tose- 
cure the effective execution of the law, but it is demanded also by a 
regard for the security and convenience of the immigrant himself. Sup- 
pose, for example, the Secretary by his subordinate says to some pas- 
senger on an incoming steamer, ‘' You shall not land, because you, be- 
ing an alien, or foreigner, have, prior to your coming to this country, 
entered into a contract to perform labor in the United States.“ Sup- 
pose the answer is, I am not a foreigner, or alien, at all. Iam acit- 
izen of the United States. Let me land and send to my home, and I 
will prove it.“ What is to be done? Shall he be allowed to land 
merély because he claims to be a citizen? Shall he be forbidden to 
land merely because his statement is disbelieved? Suppose he admits 
that he is a foreigner, but denies that he has prior to embarkation con- 
tracted to perform labor in the United States. Suppose he claims that 
he is a skilled workman, and that he has contracted to perform labor 
in the United States in or upon some new industry not at present es- 
tablished in the United States, or that the contract which he has en- 
tered into was made with a member of his family, or a relative, or a 
personal friend, with a view to assist him to immigrate to the United 
States for the purpose of settlement here. If in any one of these cases 
the answer is true, the law does not apply to him, how shall it be deter- 
mined whether the answer is true or not? It may be impossible to de- 
cide till after he has landed. Yet if he is allowed to land the power 
of the Government over him, so far as it is conferred by the existing 
law, as construed by the Secretary, ceases instantly. He can not be 
compelled to depart even if it instantly appears that his assertion is 
false. 

If to avoid this inconvenience he is kept on shipboard and compelled 
to depart in the same vessel in which he came, it may sometimes hap- 
pen that a t wrong has been done to an innocent and worthy man. 
It is clear, however, that the power to compel an immigrant to depart 
because beſore coming here he has entered into a contract against the 
poliey of the United States ought, in justice to the immigrant him- 
self, to be exercised as soon as possible after the landing has occurred. 
The Government is bound in fairness to exercise a high degree of dili- 
gence in ascertaining whether the law has been violated or not. It is 
not fair to the immigrant to allow him to remain in the country fora 
year and to take root, as it were, and then compel his departure, not be- 
cause of any fault he has committed in this country, but because before 
coming here he has made a contract against the policy of the United 
States. In that period of one year he may have formed ties which it 
would be hard to break. He may have acquired property; he may 
have married. 

ye should remember, in the first place, that in order to bring him 
within the reach of the law it need not appear that he has violated the 
law willfully. He may have made a contract in ignorance of the law 
or through a misunderstanding of its applications. 

In the second place, we should remember that the act of entering 
into a contract abroad to perform labor in the United States is not of 
itself, on the part of the immigrant, an immoral act. It does not im- 
ply any degree of moral turpitude. It does not necessarily prove that 
the immigrant, who has entered into such a contract, is an undesirable 
immigrant. He may be honest, sober, industrious, frugal, and intel- 
ligent. The contract he has entered into may be in itself a fair con- 
tract, beneficial rather than injurious, not merely to the parties to it, 
but tothe country. We forbid his landing under such a contract, not 
because the contract is in itself wrong, but because such contracts are 
in many cases the instruments of evil to the laboring people of the 
United States, and we can see no way of preventing the evil except by 
forbidding such contracts altogether, and forbidding the landing of 
immigrants who come here in pursuance of them. 

Suppose an industrious, sober, intelligent, skilled workman proposes 
of his own accord and without the assistance of anybody to immigrate 
from some European country to the United States in order to better 
his condition, and to make a home for himself and his children. He 
is a desirable immigrant, in the best sense of the word, whether he 
brings money with him or lands without a dollag in his pocket. He 
is a desirable immigrant, even from the point of view of the alien con- 
tract labor law. p 

But now suppose that after he has made all his preparations to come 
to this country, he happens to meet the agent of an American factory, 
who discovers the high value of his labor and offers to pay him $4 a 


day from the time he lands in New York. If he accepts the offer his 
character instantly changes, from the pointof view of the alien contract 
labor law. He has ceased to be a desirable immigrant. He has be- 
eome undesirablesimply because his desirability as a skilled worku an 
has been discovered and appreciated by an Americanemployer. Yetitis 
clear that such a man has inflicted no injury upon American labor by the 
mere making of a contract to work at high wagesin the United States. 
If he had come to this country without any definite prospect of em- 
ployment, and, upon landing had gone upon the labor market looking 
for a job, his competition with American workmen likewise lookin 
for a job, would be far more injurious to them than if he had 8 
at once into a place already secured for him at high wages, a place 
suited to his particular kind of skill, which perhaps no one in the 
United States is so well prepared to fill. Yet just such a man might 
under the provisions of the alien contract labor law be forbidden to land 
in the United States, and compelled to return to the country from 
whence he came. 

What I insist on is that as the making of a contract abroad to per- 
form labor in the United States, however injurious the general prac- 
tice of making such contract may be to the American people, and par- 
ticularly to the American workingman, does not imply any degree of 
conscious wrong-doing on the part of the immigrant who enters into it, 
the law ought not to be executed against him by compellisg him to 
depart after he has been permitted to reside here fora year. Within 
the year he may have repudiated the contract under which he came. 
The law allows him to do so. He may have begun to work as a free 
American workman for an American rate of w. He may have mar- 
ried and bought a home. To give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to arrest such a man without trial and send him out of the coun- 
try, not because of any fault he has committed here, but merely be- 
cause the Secretary is satisfied that before coming to this country he 
entered into a contract, not immoral in itself, but only contrary to the 
public policy of the United States—a contract, too, which he may have 
repudiated the day he landed here—would be so harsh a measure that 
it would defeat its object and render the Jaw odious. It would, more- 
over, tend to make it harder to secure evidence by which to convict 
those whom, far more than the immigrant himself, we ought to regard 
as the real offenders against the law. 

The illustration I have given shows that the alien contract-labor law 
does not uniformly and exactly reach the evil it was intended to reach. 
The evil is forced or stimulated immigration, by which the supply of 
labor is rapidly increased in excess of the demand for labor at Ameri- 
can rates of wages, to the injury of American workingmen and working- 
women. The framers of the law undoubtedly supposed, and had a good 
reason to suppose, that the main cause of this aiffcalty--stimulated im- 
migration—was to be found in the desire of American employers toem- 
ploy labor in the United States at European rates of wages. For this 
purpose gangs of foreign workmen were imported under contract. Many 
of them spoke a language unfamiliar to the native or foreign-born cit- 
izen of the United States. They lived in colonies by themselves, either 
in the great cities or in the mining districts of the country. They were 
out of the reach of American influences which would tend to raise their 
standard of living and their rate of wages. The effect of their compe- 
tition upon the industrial life of this country was to crowd the labor 
market, reduce the wages of American workingmen and working- 
women, and thus, indirectly, to lower their standard of living. 

That this was an evil and a danger, was recognized not only by the 
workingmen of this country, but by all others who are concerned for 
the moral, social, and industrial development of the American people. 

The theory of the alien contract-labor law was this: The free and 
unassisted immigrant comes to this country to make a home here and 
to become a part of the American people. He soon learns to adopt the 
American way of living and to charge an American wage for his work. 
If he produces American goods for other workmen to consume he also 
consumes American goods which other workmen produce. He is pro- 
ducer and consumer at the same time. The effect of his competition 
on the wages of other American workmen is comparatively slight. But 
if his coming to this country has been artificially encouraged in the way 
I have indicated; if he is imported by a coal company, for example, 
merely to serve as a cheap industrial machine, and is sedulously kept 
apart from influences which would tend to raise his standard of living, 
and consequently his desire to demand American wages for his work, 
he is no more a consumer, in the American sense of the term, than any 
other labor-saving machine. He remains a foreign element in the in- 
dustrial population of the United States, and the effect of his competi- 
tion on the wages of American workingmen in general is far more 
severe. 

It now appres from theinvestigations of the Congressional committee 
in session in New York, that there are many cases of artificially stimu- 
lated immigration, which the law does not reach at all. Immigration, 
for example, that is induced by the false J ee eae of the agents 
of steam-ship companies, whose only interest lies in the commissions they 
make on the tickets they sell, is just as injurious to the laboring men 
of this country as if it were due to the of American employers. 
Yetartificially stimulated immigration of thissort does not come within 
the reach of the alien contract labor law atall. It is difficult to see 
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how a law can be framed which will meet all such cases. The best we 
can do now is to await the report of the Congressional committee now 
investigating the subject in the city of New York. 

It is worth nothing, that while the Secretary of the Treasury com- 

lains that he can not effectively execute the alien contract labor law, 
use by the terms of that law his power to compel the return of an 
illegal immigrant ceases the moment the illegal immigrant has set his 
foot on shore, he fails to notice that he isin precisely the same pre- 
dicament under the act of 1882, forbidding the landing of idiots, lunatics, 
convicts, and persons unable to support themselves without becoming 
a charge upon the public. The section of the alien contract labor law 
giving the Secretary power to compel the return of illegal immigrants 
to the country from whence they came is copied almost literally from 
the act of 1882. Ifthe power of the Secretary ceases with the landing 
of the immigrant in the one case, it ceases also in the other. If it is 
difficult to determine on shipboard whether a certain passenger is pro- 
hibited from landing by theone statute, it is also difficult to determine 
whether heis prohibited by the other. The power of the Secretary ought 
to be enlarged under both statutes, not merely to secure the more ef- 
fective execution of the spirit of the laws, but also for the security and 
comfort of the immigrants themselves. They ought in both cases to be 
allowed to land if it is necessary in order to determine whether they 
come within the prohibition of the law or not. 

I have already shown why I think the period of one year after the 
landing of the immigrant is unreasonably long for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exercise the power of arresting and sending him out of the 
country for a violation of the alien contract law. The reasons given 
do not apply to the statute of 1882. That statute forbids the landing 
of convicts, idiots, lunatics, or persons unable to support themselves 
without becoming a charge upon the public. These classes of immi- 
grants should not only not be permitted to land, but when they have 
landed, before their character is discovered, they should be taken in 
custody whenever and wherever they may be found and sent back to 
the country which is properly chargeable with their support. Any ad- 
ministration is grossly derelict in its duty which does not make strong 
and persistent reclamation against any foreign power which unloads 
upon us the of supporting its idiots, lunatics, paupers, or con- 
vas or suffers it to be done by any municipality subject to its juris- 
diction. 

There is another class of foreigners whom in the interest of all the 
good people of the United States, whether native or foreign born, we 
ought to prevent from coming here so far as we can, and send out of 
the country when their real character becomes apparent only after they 
have landed. The professional revolutionist who comes here to advo- 
cate a reform of society by means of dynamite is the most undesirahle 
of all immigrants. Any man who, in this free country, advocates or 
encourages the illegal use of force as a means of reforming the gocial, 
political, or industrial institutions of this country, is a public nuisance 
and a public burden, whether he be native or foreign born, naturalized 
or unnaturalized. If he is a citizen of the United States, we can not 
get rid of him by sending him to some other country any more than 
we can get rid of our own convicts, idiots, or lunatics in the same way. 
But if he is a citizen of another country and comes here to make a 
living by teaching his doctrine of confusion, there is no reason in the 
world why we should knowingly permit him to land. Nor is there 
any reason in the world why we should suffer him to remain here, if, 
ane landing in this country, he makes his character and purpose 

nown. 

We can tolerate in this country the largest liberty of speech. We 
can and should allow peaceable agitators in favor of the most radical 
changes in our fundamental laws. But when a man abandons the le- 
gitimate weapons of reform, which are to be found in free discussion 
and an appeal to the ballot, and encourages murder as a means of effect- 
ing a change in the laws, we have the same right and the same duty 
to send him out of the country that we have to sent out an idiot, a 
lunatic, or a convict; and the sooner we exercise the right the better. 
We have the same right to send out of the country a citizen of some 
other country, whose presence bere is deemed to be injurious to us, that 
we have to prevent him from landing here. Over three hundred per- 
sons, it is said, were forbidden to land in this country during the last 
year We have thesame right to send home a citizen of another country 
for the sake of our own welfare that we have to send him home under 
our extradition laws at the request of his own government. This power 
of extradition we have exercised almost from the foundation of the 
Republic. If, under our extradition laws, we send abroad a man who 
has been a law-abiding man ever since he came to this country merely 
because he is alleged to have committed a crime in his own country 
before he came here, why should wenotsend him home to his own coun- 
try when we discover that by reason of mental, physical, or moral defects 
his presence here is a burden and a menace to ourselves? 

Another thing. The power to send a man ont of the country, as 
well as the power to prevent a man from landing in this country, isa 
large power, and the exercise of it should be carefully regulated by 
law. If it is exercised under the immediate supervision of the Presi- 
dent, there will be no danger of abuse. But when it is exercised by a 
subordinate official of the Treasury Department, it seems to me that 


the person to be affected by it, whether he has been in this country a 
year, a week, or a day, or has not yet even landed from an immigrant 
vessel, should have some simple and inexpensive way open to him by 
which he can prove that his case does not come within the provisions 
of the law. When we arrest a man for the purpose of sending him 
abroad under our extradition laws, we first take him before a Federal 
judge in order to show that there is reasonable cause for his arrest. It 
is a humane proceeding, intended for the security of the person under 
arrest. It seems to me that the same consideration ought to be shown 
to every immigrant on an incoming steamer who is charged with hav- 
ing come here in violation of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, when the committee of this House, now in session 
in New York, shall have completed its labors, I trust it will enable us 
to do something more than merely secure a more efficient administra- 
tion of the existing law. I trust we shall see our way clear to make 
some change in the scope of the law itself. Our object should be not 
to restrict the free and voluntary immigration of Jaw-abiding and in- 
dustrious men and women from Europe, however r they may be 
when they land here. What we want to do is, to check the artificial 
or stimulated immigration, whether brought here under contract or by 
the false representations of ticket agents, or by any other cause, which 
has filled the city of New York and some of the mining districts of the 
country with crowds of laboring men, ill-paid or unemployed. 

Secondly, we ought to enlarge the powers of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, not merely under the alien contract labor law, but also under the 
act of 1882 relating to idiots, lunatics, convicts, and unable to 
support themselves without becoming a charge upon the public, in order 
that the Secretary may decide the question of the legality or illegality 
of the coming of any particular person, after, as well as before, he has 
landed from the vessel. 

Thirdly, I hope the committee will suggest some simple way in 
which, in case of a dispute as to the facts or the law, the question 
whether the immigration of a particular person is legal or illegal can, 
without expense to him, be submitted to the nearest Federal judge or 
to some other proper tribunal. And the same provision should be 
made for the case of every person who, after landing here, is taken in 
custody for the purpose of sending him back to his own country. 

Fourthly, the Government should strongly and persistently remon- 
strate with every foreign government which permits its municipalities 
to send idiots, lunatics, or other dependent persons to this country to 
avoid the expense of maintaining them. Our consuls abroad should 
be required to investigate and report such cases, and ample appropria- 
tions should be made for this and all other purposes connected with 
the execution of the two statutes to which I have referred. I do not 
know that any appropriation has ever been made to carry into effect 
the alien contract labor law, except an appropriation contained in the 
amendatory act of February 23, 1887, for the then remaining four 
months of the fiscal year 1887. Probably no appropriation would have 
been made for the fiscal year 1889 had it not occurred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to write his letter to the Speaker, dated July 16, 1888, 
after the committee of investigation, now in session in New York, had 
been appointed. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the important question of the preven- 
tion of artificial or stimulated immigration will not be obscured byat- 
tempting, as some have proposed, to change our naturalization laws. 
The existing laws on this subject should be more carefully executed. 
No judge ought to admit a man to become a citizen of the United 
States until he has at least endeavored to ascertain, as the law requires 
him to do, whether the applicant during the five years of his residence 
in this country has— ; 

Behaved as a man of good moral character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the same. 

The purpose and meaning of the existing law should be more effect- 
ively carried out; that is all. To require a longer residence than five 
years before a foreigner can be admitted to the full rights of citizen- 
ship seems to me unnecessary and illogical.. Our naturalization laws 
were enacted more than eighty years ago. At that time very few of 
our immigrants came, or could be expected to come, from a country 
where the people had any voice in the administration of the public af- 
fairs. It was then deemed necessary that a man coming here to make 
his home should reside here for five years before becoming a citizen of 
the United States, in order that he might in that interval become ac- 
customed to the government of the people by the people. 

Since that time what a change has taken place. The cause of popuular 
government has made giant strides. Revolution aſter revolution has 
swept over Europe. To-day an immigrant coming to the United States 
from Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, or 
Norway, comes from a country where, even under the monarchial form of 
government, the people have a large share in molding and guiding 
public policy. The immigrant who comes from any one of these coun- 
tries has learned long before his arrival here not only to discuss public 
questions, but to understand his own responsibility asacitizen. If the 
immigrant of eighty years ago, when popular government was almost 
unknown outside of the United States, was believed to be capable of 
becoming in five years a good citizen of this Republic, it is hard to see 
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why the European immigrant of to-day requires a longer period of pro- 
bation. 


One thing more. This great problem, how to exclude all forms 
of unnatural or unwholesome immigration without interfering with 
the wholesome, natural, and free immigration, which has done so 
much for this country during the last fifty years, ought not to be ob- 
secured or prejudiced by any feeling between the native and the for- 
eign born American. Any one who tries to excite race prejudice in 
the native against the foreign-born American is just as unpatriotic as 
the man who excites the same race prejudice in the foreign-born against 
the native. The great problem which we have before us is as impor- 
tant to the American citizen who was naturalized yesterday as it is to 
the man whose ancestors came over in the Mayflower. Both are in- 
terested for themselves and for their children to the same extent and 
in precisely the same way. Both are interested in seeing to it that 
the immigrants who come to us hereafter shall come from the indus- 
trious, law-abiding, intelligent element of the population of Europe, 
whom the governments of Europe are as unwilling to part with as we 
are glad to receive them, rather than from the idiots, the lunatics, and 
the criminals, whom the municipalities and charitable societies of the 
Old World are glad to send here, not for our good, but for their own. 
Immigration from Europe to the United States should be for the bene- 
fit of the United States, and not for the benefit of Europe. 

In this sense of the phrase, we are all interested, native and foreign 
born alike, in preserving America for Americans. 


The Arid Regions of the Territories and the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


HON. WM. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 


oF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 1, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think this is in many the most important 
item in the present bill. I presume that two of the most difficult prob- 
Jems with which we have to deal in America are two connected with 
this en the proper treatment of the Mississippi River and the 
irrigation of the arid lands in the Territories. And curiously enough, 
these two problems are probably solvable by the means pointed out 
in this amendment of the Senate to which I have offered this addi- 
tional amendment. : 

I take it for granted that if any human being could stand upon the 
banks of the Mississippi to-day and furnish a solution of the prob- 
lem of the Mississippi River he would be one of fhe greatest benefac- 
tors Americaever had. The millions of dollars which we have poured 
into that stream, and which year by year we pour into it—apparently 
only to be washed off in the next flood—indicate the value of the solu- 
tion of the problem which that river presents to science. On theother 
hand, if the arid regions of the Territories can be made tillable, if a 
fair proportion of the 1,200,000 square miles which practically are in- 

e of tillage can be made arable, we add an immense empire to 
the agricultural resources of America. 

It seems to be possible, Mr. Speaker—I will not say more than that— 
it seems to be possible that the solution of both these questions is in the 
scientific survey of the waters of the Rocky Mountains and the utili- 
zation of those waters after that survey to the irrigation of those arid 
regions, by which these waters, which defy as yet our effortsto control 
them in the Mississippi, may be diverted from ruin to fruitfulness by 
means of canals in irrigating the arid regions of the Territories. 

It seems to be a simple proposition. The only element in it which 
prompts us to take it up reluctantly is the possible amount of money 
necessary to carry it out successfully. How much money will be re- 
quired is a question incapable of answer until the experiment is more 
fully made by an accurate survey of that country. For myself, Mr. 
Speaker, I desired only to call the attention of the House to this mat- 
ter. I desired only that the House might seriously take it up. Wish- 
ing to be perfectly candid, I say that this appropriation is solely for 
information, and may not be all that will hereafter be required. How 
much more may hereafter be necessary I do not know. This much is 
for the pu of beginning the surveys which the House has hereto- 
foreordered. I hold in my hand the joint resolution passed by Congress 
and approved March 20, 1888, ordering this survey to be made. Con- 
gress has already deliberately determined that it shall be done. The 
present ition simply furnishes the necessary means for carrying 
a 585 order of Congress. The joint resolution to which I refer is the 
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Jointresolution directing the Secretary of the Interior az, means of the Director 
of the Geological Survey to investigate the practicability of constructing reser~ 
voirs for the storage of water in the arid region of the United States, and to 
report to Congress, 

Whereas a large portion of the unoccupied public lands of the United States 
is located within what is known as the arid region and now utilized only for 
grazing purposes, but much of which, gh Kegon of irrigation, may be rendered 
as fertile and produetive as any land in the world, capable rer g a large 
population, thereby adding to the national wealth and prosperity; 

Whereas all the water fiowing during the summer monthsin many of the 
streams of the Rocky Mountains, upon which chiefly the husbandman of the 
pne and the mountain valleys chiefly depends for moisture for his crops, has 

n appropriated and is used for the irrigation of lands contiguous thereto, 
whereby a comparatively smal! area has been reclaimed; and 

Whereas there are many natural depressions near the sources and along the 
courses of these streams which may be converted into reservoirs for the storage 
of the surplus water which during the winter and spring seasons flows through 
the streams, from which reservoirs the water there stored can be drawn and 
conducted through pı rly constructed canals at the proper season, thus 
bringing large areas of d into cultivation, and making desirable much of 
the public land for which there is now no demand: Therefore, 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of Amer- 
tea in a sg ere ker the Secretary of the Interior, by means or the Di- 

Geological Survey, 2 and he is hereby, di to make an ex- 
d regions of the United States where agri- 


It would be mere child’s play for Congress to pass this resolution 
without going one step further and furnishing the means for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, this work will be done some day. It is as absolutely 
certain that those 1,200,000 square miles will, by the enterprise of the 
American people, be turned into fruitful farms, as that we legislate to- 
day. The simple question may be whether the vast advantages of this 
work shall accrue to private speculation, or whether by the common 
money of the country we shall add that empire to the common heri- 
tage of our children. 

It may be a conquest by the American people with an expenditure 
that, scattered over years, can be but very small, of an empire which, 
when conquered, will be worth many, many fold the amount of money 
that will be expended upon it. It may, therefore, be hereafter a ques- 
tion not as to whether it shall be done, but whether we shall do it for 
homesteads, for those who come to seek homes with us, and for our 
children, and for those who are crowding our cities, now already in 
many instances too much crowded, or whether it shall be done by 
means of some private enterprise by which those who go into it will 

in the vast pecuniary benefit which will be derived from its success- 

ul prosecution. For, Mr. S er, it is no new problem. Egypt has 
preserved the fertility of her delta for five thousand years by means of 
this same plan of irrigation. It is am old problem which simply re- 
quires scientific survey and research to determine how best it may be 
carried into execution. $ 

On the other hand, if it is done, it may be that the people who live 
on the Mississippi River have as great an intrest in it in the reclama- 
tion of their own lands from overflow as those who will hereafter live 
in the vast arid regions, for in the reclamation of these immense deserts 
we will be able to provide for multitudes of people. 

I do not care, sir, to trespass further upon the time of the House, 
but yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], 
reserving the remainder of my time. ; 

Mr. SYMES. It was understood that I was to speak next on this 
question, and that the gentleman from New York was to follow with 
the time yielded to him by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky permit me be- 
fore he takes his seat to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman given any thought to that por- 
tion of this suggestion by which can with any degree of certainty 
determine the protection that will be afforded to the Mississippi River 
from overflow by this plan? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I know but little of it. In 
fact, I know only what has been stated in the papers and in the testi- 
mony which has from time to time been obtained upon this subject. 

It has long been believed by certain scientists who have investigated 
the Northwest configuration of our country that one of the causes of 
the floods in the Mississippi is the water that comes down the Mis- 
souri River, and that the peculiar effect of these freshets in their de- 
structive work on the banks of the Mississippi is caused by the sedi- 
ment brought down the Missouri. One of the results of taking the 
water from the streams that issue from the Rocky Mountains and di- 
verting them by first leading them in reservoirs and then distributing 
them through canals for irrigation purposes will be to take away from 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers so much of the water as is thus di- 
verted. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is to become of the immense body of water. 
that falls in the water-shed east of the Rocky Mountains? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course no provision can 
be made to meet all of the primary causes which operate to increase 
the flow of the Missouri River. 
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Mr. HERBERT. Does the gentleman from Kentucky not know that 
there is a larger volume of water comes down from the Ohio River than 
the Missouri, and enters the Mississippi proper? 

Mr. WEAVER. Oh, that is a mistake. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. All the waters that do not 
go into the Missouri can not, of course, be diverted from it. 

As to the remark of my friend from Alabama, there are two answers. 
In the first place, that the statement he makes is, in my judgment, 


incorrect. 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, I had the testimony of Major Powell him- 
self, in whose brain this scheme originated. 

Mr. WISE. It is certainly a mistake, whoever made it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In the first place, I repeat, 
it is not correct that the waters of the Ohio are equal to the Missouri 
in volume during the floods in that river. i 

Mr. HERBERT. He said the volume of water is much greater. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will not dispute the gen- 
tleman’s statement that Mr. Powell said so, because I do not know. 
Major Powell has done a great deal of writing and talking during his 
lifetime, much of which I have not heard or read; but if he said that, 
and I use the expression with the greatest deference, I am satisfied he 
has made a mistake. It is not possible. No one who is acquainted 
with the configuration of the American continent would assert that the 
waters of the Ohio are equal to the waters of the Missouri. 

In the second place, if it be true, then there is much more reason to 
do something with the superabundant waters of the Missouri, in order 
that they will not be added to the great flow of water entering the 
Mississippi by way of the Ohio, and thereby both being combined de- 
stroy the Mississippi delta. 

Mr, WEAVER. That is exactly it. 

Mr. HERBERT. If the gentleman will allow me a moment, I find 
on page 117 of the Senate testimony this question was asked of Major 
Powell by Mr. HALE: 

Does the Ohio River furnish a larger body of water than the Missouri? 

Mr. PowgLL. Yes, sir; the Ohio furnishes the largest body of water. 

Mr. DORSEY. That must have been for the entire year. 

Mr. WEAVER. That is unquestionably a mistake. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I would not put my name 
against Major Powell in denial of his assertion; but I think it must be 
an error. If not, then, as I said before, it is the greater reason for do- 
ing something to prevent the influx of two such enormous volumes of 
water into the Mississippi. 

Mr. HERBERT. It is not a mistake; for the rainfall in the eastern 
pari ofourcountry is far greater than the rainfall aboveor towards the 

est. There is a far larger watershed connected with the Ohio, and a 
larger volume of water comes down that stream than the Missouri. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to put in the REC- 
ORD a paragraph from the letter of Major Powell of date March 13, 
1888, to the Secretary of the Interior, and contained in Executive Docu- 
ment No. 134: — 

The development of irrigation along the base of the Rocky Mountains is of 
double importance because of its influence on the agriculture of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. To store up the water of the Missouri and its main affluents for the 
pu of irrigation is to diminish the volume of that flood of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi which is most destructive by reason of its occurring in the heart of the 
farming season. Moreover, the great difficulty of the problem of the Lower 
Mississippi arises from the fact that the river normally makes a deposit there, 
thus clogging its course and giving to its channel an unstable position. 

e principal source of the sediment is the Missouri River, and it is carried 
forward chiefly during flood. With abolition of great Missouri floods the sedi- 
mentary load of the Lower Mississippi would be diminished, and the scourin 
power of the less-loaded floods from the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi woe 
establish for the Lower Mississippi a lower grade and a deeper channel, For 
every acre reclaimed to agriculture in Montana another acre will be reclaimed 
in Louisiana; and, in general, all lands redeemed by irrigation on the great 
plains will be equaled by the lands redeemed from floods in the great valley of 
the Lower Missisai ppi. 

We have ee’ we are expending, millions on the Mississippi 
River, with what suecess I do not now discuss, All I meant to submit 
to the House was that the amendment under consideration had a wider 
interest than its relation to the arid regions of the Territories, as im- 
portant as that is, so that it might be understood that we were consid- 
ering a subject of national importance, and that the inquiry ordered 
by Congress in the resolution of last March was one which ought to be 
prosecuted and for which the sum named in the appropriation was not 
unreasonably large. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Col- 
orado will allow me, I would like to yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MORGAN] before he proceeds. 

Mr. SYMES. Certainly. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I yielded the time to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MorGAn] understanding that he was 
in favor of the amendment. The gentleman and I entirely agree that 
we want information, and the object of the amendment is to get it, 
but the mode which he desires to adopt to get information is to do 
nothing, while the mode provided for is to pay competent persons to 
go and obtain it, The whole object of this appropriation is to provide 
for investigating the extent of the arid region of the United States to 
be redeemed by irrigation. 


The House on the 12th of March last ordered that this should be 
done, but it did not furnish the money. This provides the money for 
the purpose of obtaining that information, I have no doubt that my 
friend from Mississippi | Mr. MORGAN] and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands [Mr. HOLMAN ] have made inquiry to find out 
how much of these lands there are, but it is impossible to obtain the 
information in that way. 

Gentlemen can not get it by sitting here in Congress with a thousand 
other things to do, and looking for it in places where it is not to be 
found. What we want done, the object of this appropriation, is to 
obtain for the benefit of Congress, the very information which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MORGAN] says he wants to have before 
he acts. I think we ought to have it before we consider any system 
of irrigation or commit the Government to any action. We ought not 
even to go into that question until we have the information, and the 
mode of getting it is to employ persons to go there and make a survey. 
There is no other practicable mode. s 

I know, Mr. Speaker, how easy it is to arouse a prejudice by saying 
that some corporation may be interested in a measure of this kind. 
But lands can not be stolen permanently. They are there. Make 
them arable, and secure the water for the owners of the soil, and who- 
ever may have the title at first, they will be owned ultimately by those 
who till them. The husbandman will buy them. If they be fertile, 
human sweat will unite with the agencies of nature and cause them 
to produce abundantly. Noman can prevent this. Those lands are 
worthless as they are, but they can be made fruitful. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes]. I desire 
to reserve my time, of which I have promised to yield twenty min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 20, 1888, 
On tho bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the = of Chinese laborers into the United 
tates, 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the first time in the history of our Government 
it is proposed to enact a law for the enforcement of the provisions of a 
treaty not yet consummated by ratification. This unusual 
from all precedents only the more emphasizes the profound public in- 
terest in the pending legislation. It illustrates the solicitude of the 
nation lest any interval of time shall exist after ratification without 
appropriate legislation in the premises. i 

So rapidly has the evil of Chinese immigration increased, and so 
thoroughly has the country become educated to its baneful influence 
among our people in a social, industrial, moral, and economic view, 
that now the most radical measures are proposed as a remedy, which, 
if even suggested thirty yearsago, would have been indignantly frowned 
down by both parties in Con 

In no section of the nation has this subject been so long or so practi- 
cally studied as on the Pacific coast. In the one State of California 
there are more Chinese residents than there are American voters, There 
is now hardly an industrial pursuit in which they are not engaged. 
They are found in the factories, the shops, the mills, the canneries, the 
mines, and as farmers, teamsters, packers, merchants, cooks, and laun- 
drymen. As an imitative race they soon learn the rudiments of the 
commoner pursuits. As railroad builders they have almost entirely 
displaced the white laborer on the Pacific. Thesecretof their employ- 
mentis not that they possess oracquireany superiorskill, orthat they are 
more industrious or perform more labor than the white laborer, for in 
nearly every respect they are in all these far infcrior; but their success 
in monopolizing the labor field isin their proportionately cheaper labor. 
Their labor is in the market as a competitor with white labor. So long 
as this cheaper article is available its utilization by one enterprise 
eompels a rival business to engage the same labor. 

As a matter of self-preservation competitors in a business in which 
this element is found adapted are compelled to seek it. No upbraid- 
ing can check it, Eventually the leading trades of the country would 
have to adjust their affairs on the basis of this cheapest of labor. The 
supply comes from a most prolific nation, a people numbering 400,- 
000,000. The lowest level in the conflict has not yet been reached, 
unless it shall be arrested by a vigorous hand. There is no longer any 
apologist for this element in our midst. Time and experience have de- 
veloped a sufficient result. There is but one reading. They remove 
from the community in which they toil the earnings of their labor and 
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leave but little behind. They contribute nothing to the support ot 
our schools, our churches, or our libraries. While demanding the pro- 
tection of the municipal law it is only in rare instances they answer 
to assessments for purposes of revenue to maintain the law; nor do they 
even form a part of our militia that in time of war they may extend 
reciprocal aid to the State. As social beings, and as an exception to all 
other races secking our shores, they are absolutely alien and exclu- 
sive. 

Without the domestic influences of home, wife, and children they 
are also without appreciation for the many virtues which spring from 
the domestic relations, and which bind so indissolubly the citizen to 
the State. With them the Asiatic never changes. They do not and can 
not assimilate with us. There is nothing in common. They have 
neither our dress, our language, our music, our literature, our religions, 
our amusements, our arts, our sciences, our business methods, our pride 
and hope of country, nor our interest in the stability and perpetuity of 
our institutions and laws. They are parasites on the body politic. The 
employment furnished sixty thousand Chinese would if given toa like 
number of white men provide support for three hundred thousand peo- 
pe in families and bless the State with all the advantages which fol- 

ow an industrious and social community. 

In the arena of labor the conflict between the American and the 
Chinaman resolves itself into one of physical endurance. A Chinese 
laborer can subsist on 10 cents a day. Their messes are in associa- 
tions; one cook, one load of fuel, one light, one fire, one set of board 
tables and benches will answer for fifty. In the matter of rent and 
house room their economy is equally noticeable. One small room is 
divided and subdivided into ‘‘bunks’’ from floor to ceiling, each bunk 
usually containing two sleepers, one small room often being used in this 
way for thirty occupants. - There is no furniture. For food rice and 
tea will constitute the sole supply for weeks at a time. Their cloth- 
ing for the entire year will not exceed an average for each person of $5. 

It is entirely of Chinese fabric and make. Where under such circum- 
stances is there the remotest hope for the survival of American labor 
against such rigid economy and degradation? 

So long as this cheap labor is in our market there will be a tempta- 
tion to bid ſor it. Its immediate acceptance by one association, or manu- 
factory, or enterprise disturbs the existing adjustment of business, and 
the tendency is at once to a leveling of wages on the basis of the new 
element. However reluctant the competitors in business may be to 
conform to the new order yet the sharp rivalry for trade and often of 
existence compels an acquiescence. It is idle to taunt the people of the 
Pacific States by asking, Why do you employ Chinese?“ Labor, like 
the product of labor, when in the market will always find those who 
will prefer to buy the cheaper to that which is the more costly. This 
isa law as unvariable as that of supply and demand. 

So long as self-interest is a controlling motive in individual man, so 
long it will be a vain hope to expect a realization of that disinterested 
patriotism of which the inquirer asks. This brings us face to face with 
the very alternative presented first to the Pacific coast people, and next 
to the whole people of the nation. After numerous trials under vari- 
ous laws, and with vain results as the end of all, it has become to be 
almost a unanimous and final conclusion that the only practicable, 
sure, and satisfactory remedy is in the absolute exclusion of these peo- 
ple from the United States. 

ABSOLUTE EXCLUSION 15 THE ONLY REMEDY. 

The people of our country will be found to be consistent not only in 
excluding this degraded labor, but in the exclusion also of the prod- 
ucts of degraded labor. To exclude the Chinese and at the same time 
admit their cheap labor productions in competition with American la- 
bor in American markets is the creation of a distinction without a dif- 
ference. In plain language, it is an absurdity. 

Keeping in view the labor interests of America alone it were far bet- 
ter the Chinese remained than that our ports should be opened to the 
free importation of the labor products of China. Cheap as they can 
manufacture and labor here, cheaper still can they toil in their own 
land. The result must be that China would become the workshop 
and the United States the market. We have educated these people to 
become competitors. The dire effects of such a disaster to the Ameri- 
can wage-earner can not be foretold. Happily we have in the patriot- 
ism and intelligence of our people a constant assurance against the 
adoption of so ruinous a policy. 

Sir, while in earnest sympathy with the objects of the pending legis- 
lation, I must in justice to my own convictions, as well as in deference 
to the great interests of those most concerned, be permitted to express 
a profound apprehension as to whether the treaty or the proposed law 
will accomplish the remedy so vitally necessary and so universally de- 
manded. From recent experience on our Pacific coast our faith in ef- 
fective legislation upon this subject is much impaired. Laws deemed 
8 faultless have proven but legislative make-shifts. Between 

e interpretation of courts, the crafty evasion of the Mongolian him- 
self, and the ready aid of well-paid allies on the border line and at 
American ports the law has become more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. For these reasons we now look less to the manner 
in which a law is to be enforced than how it may be evaded. 

Heretofore Chinese have found an entrance into our nation chiefly 


through the port of San Francisco, and the bill before us is eulogized 
almost exclusively because of its safeguards against immigration to 
the United States through its leading ports. This far it may prove 
highly efficient. But to my mind it falls far short of answering the 
purposes designed in other respects. There are other avenues into the 
United States than through its ports or onitscoasts. Wearereminded 
that to the north of us we have for thousands of miles the border line 
of British Columbia and Canada. On thesouthof us we are confronted 
by the Mexican line, Across these imaginary lines dwell two distinct 
foreign nationalities, and each without restriction to Chinese immigra- 
tion and admission. 

Wherein, let me ask, does the present measure afford any reasonable 
guaranty in restriction of immigration through these wide, easy, un- 
guarded, and well-concealed approaches? We have no treaty obligations 
with these countries to aid us in our restriction. From Hong-Kong, a 
British port in Asia, to Victoria, Vancouver, and other British ports in 
North America, or to Mexico or South or Central America the Chinese 
can come. With every precaution under existing laws and in the face 
of every effort we have failed so far toarrest the incursions already ef- 
fected over the border lines of the neighboring territory. Well-known 
routes are established by trails and by water ways along which they 
come, When once here they mingle and merge with and become an 
unrecognizable portion of the former residents.” 

Who is to distinguish them? How shall they be distinguished ? 
They are all alike. If perchance one shall occasionally be detected he 
at once becomes the so-called student, ‘‘merchant,’’ teacher,“ 
and traveler,“ and claims exemption under the treaty. When not 
molested he is the laborer.“ Who is to perform the ungracious task 
of apprehending these contraband Chinamen? Whois to travel through 
the mines, among the factories, in the orchards, the vineyards, the har- 
vest fields, the laundries, the kitchens, the mills, and along the rail- 
ways to trace out and arrest the forbidden arrivals across the border? 
Who is to provide the funds? When adjudged to be unlawfully here, 
who supplies the means to remove him to China? No appropriation 
is even anticipated inthe proposed law. Howshall restriction restrict 
without these essential aids? 

In proof of the modes of ingress to which reference is made, I shall 
submit the following official communication from the United States 
consul at Victoria, British Columbia, addressed to the State Depart- 
ment of this Government in regard to the increased immigration of 
Chinese through British Columbia into the United States: 

DEAR Sim: Referring to my dispatch 308, of date December 24, 1887, concern- 
ing Chinese and opium, the situation with regard to the arrival of Chinese in 
this province is so tiy changed since the writing of that dispatch, notably 
so within the last six weeks, that [ have thought pre r to report briefly upon 
the subject. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-four Chinese have arrived 
at Vancouver on the steam-ships that are running from the Orient in connection 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway, as follows: Per steam-ship Abyssinia, May 
10, 1888, 471 Chinese ; steam-ship Zambesi,June 6, 776 Chinese ; per steam-ship 
Batavia,June 10, 674Chinese; persteam-ship Port Adelaide, June 30, 613 Chinese; 
per steam-ship Parthia, July 8,960 Chinese. Total, 2,584 Chinese. Their objec- 
tive point is mainly San Francisco, and they for the most part are provided 
with return certificates of the customs authorities of the United States, many of 
which prove fraudulent, The crossing from and near this point isalso renewed 
with vigor. A small sloop was reported to-day at the consulate as having left 
last evening with seventeen Chinese aboard bound for the opposite shore. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT J. STEVENS, Consul. 
Hon, GEoRrGE L. RIVES 


Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


I make no comment as to what I conceive to be the defects of the 
treaty, as well as the law in other particulars, es y as to transit 
facilities, with the slender check provided in the visé of our consuls. 

A fair sampleof the public disapproval of these provisionsof the treaty 
is found in the concluding portion of an editorial in a leading San Fran- 
cisco journal, which I quote: 

The fisheries treaty, which has already been cut to pieces in the Senate, was 
wise diplomacy in comparison with the Chinese treaty. ‘The latter is, in fa 
the most outrageoussell-out of Tf. It may be re; 
asa treaty to facilitate Chinese immigration, Under it this country will be 
flooded with Chinese, Every cooly now ashore can be duplicated as often as 
he departs, while new hordes can be introduced by the transit privilege. Im- 
provised traders, students, teachers, and travelers can be brought on the scene 
when everything else fails. There will be no check on the latter but the viséof 
our consuls, and what sort of a check that will be everybody knows. If this 
treaty had been considered in open Senate, like the fisheries treaty, it would 
have been defeated. 

Without the amendments insisted bs Sore by the Senate the treaty 
would have been utterly indefensible. It is by this amendment made 
more acceptable in preventing the return of those absent from this 
country who claim to be prior residents, excepting certain classes; and 
further, as to the cancellation of all certificates outstanding. 

NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is to be profoundly regretted, as is apparent in 
these debates, that partisan politics should be invoked in grave delib- 
eration of a subject which so vitally concerns the bread-winners of 
America. It is a matter which rises above and beyond party policies, 
All parties agree upon some heroic remedy whereby to protect the 
United States from these Mongolian inroads, z 

There is but one platform upon this policy, and all stand pledged to 
its faithful observance. The time has come for unity and for concert 
of action. The necessity of the hour demands it, and no party dare 
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ignore it. We can notafford to invite dissension among us, for this pro- 
duces delay, and delay only aggravates the evil. 

My good friend from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], usually so fair, so can- 
did, and so accurate, in this instance, however, departs from his usual 
course to arouse a partisan strife by impeaching the present good faith 


and motives as well as the past record of the Republican party in its 
treatment of this Chinese subject. In his speech he says: 


The Democratic party and its representatives were not so tender of the feel- 
ings of the Chinese Government that they were willing to longer endure this 
abomination. 


Further on he says that the Republican party 

Was in favor of conferring greater rights and privileges upon the Chinese. 

By this assertion he unconsciously not only discloses the rancor of the 
partisan, but a lack of candor as well asa reckless disregard of history. 
Only the blinding excitement of the campaign and the approaching 
wreck of the party in power, now so inevitable to him, could possibly 
tempt him to deviate from his lofty and conscientious regard of estab- 
lished fact. Would it not have been more consistent with the record 
and consistent with candor and a just presentation of the subject to 
have conceded that at one time all parties were unconscious as to the 
evils in store for this nation should reciprocity of travel with China be 
encouraged? Would it not have been fair as well as accurate to have 
stated that all parties at one time were eager for an international and 
free intercourse between the two nations? 

THE ACTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

While boasting that the Democratic party were not so tender of the 
feelings of the Chinese Government had he forgotten that on the Pa- 
cific coast that same party were the very first to encourage this same 
Chinese immigration ? 

In the California ture of 1853 the following resolution was 
introduced in the Democratic State senate: 

Whereas California is nearer to the Empire of China than any other State of 
the Union, and many thousands of ese are now residing in California and 
intermingling with our people in all their employments; and 

Whereas a valuable and increasing commerce already exists between Cal- 
ifornia and China, which may h r bring great accessions to the wealth of 
the whole American Union through the ports of. California and open the way 
to a free intercourse with the secluded nations of Asia: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion the public interest would be promoted the 
ef hereof of a citizen of California to the office of commissioner to China.” 

„That the president of the senate be instructed to forward a copy of 
the above preamble and resolution to the President bf the United States. 

It passed by the following vote: Ayes16, nays3. The whole vote cast 
was 26, of which 19 were Democrats and 7 were Whigs. It is under- 
stood that the present collector of the port of San Francisco was then a 
member of the State senate and voted aye, with others equally promi- 
nent at the present time in the Democratic party. A bill was intro- 
duced in that Legislature the year previous to tax Chinamen. This 
the Democratic majority refused to pass. Then a Whig member offered 
a bill known as the miners’ tax, imposing a head tax on all aliens 
working mining claims, and there were then twenty-five thousand 
Chinese already in that State, but it was laid on the table promptly 
by the same Democratic majority. The record further discloses that 
in 1856, when there were thirty thousand Chinese in California, there 
was considerable discontent manifesting itself as to these large arrivals 
in the mining regions, and the Democratic Legislature of that year ap- 
pointed a Democratic committee of investigation, and the Democratic 
report was as follows: 


We say the tendency is not toward corruption, We think they have done us 
no harm, 
THE ACTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


When, in 1862, the Republicans for the first time succeeded to con- 
trol in that State they appreciated the necessity for stringent legisla- 
tion in order to shut off the immigration of Chinese, which was now 
becoming immense and fast spreading all over the State. The first 
Republican governor in his first annual message sounds the warning 
voice in these words: 


Asia, with her immense population, is sending her people here, and I will be 
1 75 to co-operate with any movement having for its object the prohibition of 
Jhinese immigration. 


This was twenty-six years ago. How was it in the Congress of the 
United States? One of the first acts of the Republican party was the 
passage of the bill prohibiting the importation of coolies. It was ap- 
proved by President Lincoln February 15, 1862. The subsequent leg- 
islation in Congress, becoming at each enactment more and more radi- 
cal as treaties would permit, was the work of the Republican party, 
and has been commented upon at length by other gentlemen. I shall 
not repeat what they have so accurately asserted, but shall content 
myself, with the indulgence of the House, to submit some record of 
the Republican party in its national conventions and through Repub- 

lican Presidents. 

` General Grant, in his message of December 7, 1874, said: 

| I call the attention of Congress to a generally conceded fact, that the 
8 of Chinese do not come voluntarily. * * If this evil practice can 


legislated against it will be my pleasure as well as duty to enforce any regu- 
| lations to secure so desirable an end. 


| The first declaration ever made by any national party as to Chinese 
z | immigration was that proclaimed in June, 1876, by the Republican 

party in its national platform of that year, as follows: 
It is the immediate duty of Congress fully to investigate the effect of the im- 


eater 


migration and importation or Mongolians on the moral and material interests 
of the country. 

Why were the national Democratic conventions previous to this ‘‘so 
tender of the feelings of the Chinese Government’’ as that they had 
nothing to say until the Republican national convention first thundered 
forth its anathemas upon this curse to America’s ‘‘ moral and material in- 
terests? Does this look as if it was the Republican party that was, 
as the gentleman from Indiana asserts, ‘‘in favor of conferring greater 
rights and privileges upon the Chinese? Then, in the next Repub- 
lican convention, in 1880, the conflict begun by it before was continued 
in the declarations of its national party platform demanding legislation 
restricting the immigration of Chinese. 

General Garfield, the Republican nominee of this convention, reas- 
serted the sentiments of the platform in his letter of acceptance, wherein 
he said: > 

The recent movements of the Chinese to our Pacific coast is too much likean 
importation to be welcomed without restriction; too much like an invasion to 
be looked upon without solicitude, We can not consent to allow any form of 
servile labor to be introduced among us under the guise of immigration. Itwill 
be the duty of Congress to mitigate the evils already felt and prevent their in- 
crease by such restrictions as without violence or injustice will place upon a sure 
foundation the peace of our communities and the freedom and dignity of labor, 

Still later on, the Republican national platform of 1884 again and 
equally emphatic asserted the party doctrine on this question as follows: 

The Republican party having its birth in a hatred of slave labor, and in a de- 
sire that all men may be free and equal, is unalterably opposed to placing our 
workingmen in competition with any form of servile labor, whether at home or 
abroad, * * * and we pledge ourselves to sustain the present law restricting 
Chinese immigration. 

And now, in 1888, comes the latest Republican national convention 
and in its platform again voices the party sentiment, as follows: 

We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of foreign con- 
tract labor and of Chinese labor alien to our civilization and our Constitution, 


and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws against it and fayor 
such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor from our shores. 


THE POSITION OF GENERAL HARRISON. 

This declaration, it is fair to say, has the approval of all parties, and 
especially of the Republican nominee, General Harrison, who is in earn- 
est sympathy with its object, and if elected will enforce all laws in har- 
mony with it firmly and without fear or favor. To those illiberal and 
narrow-brained politicians who insist on representing this distinguished 
statesman as antagonistic to anti-Chinese legislation that party advan- 
tage may accrue to them, let us commend to them the recent declara- 
tion from General Harrison over his own hand in his published letter 
of February 29th last. In reference to Chinese immigration he says: 

I think there has been a very general change of sentiment on that ect 
since. We do not need to ask anybody to come to this country now, as we for- 
merly did, and I think we havea right to preserve our own institutions by ex- 
ercising a fair election as to who shall come here. I donot like thatclass of im- 
ee that comes in gangs; that can be driven into pens and on ere 
and hired, not by personal contract, but by bosses, and the Chinese immigration 
is Ma Sowa of this sort. 


ery truly yours. 
fered BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


REPUBLICAN LEGISLATIVE ACTION, 


What the Republican party promises, that it performs. In no part 
of its illustrous record has this beep more truly confirmed than in its 
conduct in Chinese legislation. Closely followimg its declaration in 
convention June 5, 1880, to ‘‘limit and restrict’ Chinese immigration 
a joint resolution was passed by Congress authorizing a commission to 
treat with China that more effective legislation might be practicable. 
This met the cordial approval of President Hayes, who appointed 
James B. Angell, John F. Swift, and William H. Trescot, all Repub- 
licans, as the commissioners to negotiate for a modification of the Bur- 
lingame treaty, and on November 5, 1880, a new treaty was consum- 
mated, the portions of which of interest in this discussion being as 
follows: 

ARTICLE I. Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States 
the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to endan the 
good order of the said country, or of any locality within the territory thereof, 
the Government of China agrees that the Government of the United States may 
regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely 
prohibit it. The limitation or suspension shall be rehsonable and shall apply 
only to Chinese who may go to the United States as laborers, other classes not 
being included in the limitations. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese la- 
borers will be of such a character only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, 
limitation, or suspension ofimmigration, and immigrants shall not be subjected 
to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

ART. II. Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teach- 
ers, students, merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and house- 
hold servants, and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States, shall be 
allowed to go and come of their own free will and accord, and shall beaccorded 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities and exemptions whichareaccordedto 
the citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 


This was the first treaty ever consummated having for its object the 
exclusion of the Chinese, and it had its origin with the Republican 
party and was negotiated under a Republican President. Its limita- 
tions and demands were fully up to the popular requirement of that 
time. 

In the next term of Congress an act of exclusion was passed. The 
bill was introduced by General Miller, a Republican Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, and reported favorably by a Republican committee of the Sen- 
ate, and both Houses, 
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The preamble and first section of this bill as it was passed read as 
follows: 


Whereas in the opinion of the Government of the United States the comi: 
ot Chinese laborers to this country endangers the good order of certain locale 
ties within the territory thereof: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the expiration of ninety days next aſter 
the of this act, and until the expiration of 3 next after the 
passage of this act, the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States be, and 
the same is hereby, suspended; and during such suspension it shall not be law- 
ful for any Chinese laborer to come, or, ae so come after the expiration of 
said ninety days, to remain within the United States. 


Sections 16 and 17 were as follows: 


Sec. 16. That hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall ad- 
mit Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this act are hereby re- 


ed. 

Sec. 17. That the words Chinese laborers,” wherever used in this act, shall 
be construed to mean both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed 
in mining. 

Other provisions refer to the penalties for violations and for the reg- 
istration of such Chinese as were entitled to enter or remain here by the 


act, 

The treaty having guarantied that in the regulation as to immigra- 
tion and residence the limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, 
President Arthur deemed the twenty years’ suspension as unreasonable 
in view of the treaty spirit, and therefore he said, The honor of the 
country co me to return the act with this objection to its pas- 
sage. The Republicans in the House at once prepared another bill, 
which obviated the objections by making the limitation ten years, and 
it was introduced by Mr. Page, a Republican from California, and re- 
pa by him favorably from the Republican committee. On April 17 

e moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill, which was done. In 
the Senate it was amended, and afterward concurred in by the House 
and , and was approved by President Arthur. Of the Democrats 
it is only candor to say that they cordially united in this legislation as 
they usually do in the end in all Republican legislation, but in this 
instance they were earlier in moving their camp than is usual for them 
to do in occupying Republican grounds. 

This was the first law in restriction of Chinese immigration. It was 
introduced by a Republican. It passed the House, which was Repub- 
lican, and the Senate, which was a tie, and was approved and signed 
by a Republican President. Had the bill previously introduced in the 
Senate by General Miller, a Republican, and passed not only there but 
through the House and vetoed, contained a more reasonable limita- 
tion, so as to conform to the treaty, it too would have become a law and 
met executiveapproval; but Republicans largely, and many Democrats 
also, conceived it to be in conflict with the treaty, and are recorded against 
the first passage of the bill with the twenty years’ limitation. General 
HOOKER, then and now a member of this body from Mississippi, and 
a distinguished Democrat, in his remarks in this debate as to the sen- 
timent then entertained by himself and others on this treaty obliga- 
tion, says: 

I predicted in my place here that the then President of the United States, ani- 


mated by a desire to maintain our treaty obligation, as he ought to have been, 
whether he was the President of one y or the President of another party, 
would insist npon 3 the treaty and would veto the bill of the gentle- 
man from California even if it should pass. The eso declined to listen 
to my word of warning. He passed hfs bill through the House and through the 
Senate, and it went to the Executive Mansion, and it was vetoed by the i- 
dent. In the same session of Congress the very amendment which I had pro- 
posed was adopted by the gentleman from California, and the bill so amended 
passed both Houses of Congress and became a law. 


PRESENT LAW AND TREATY INEFFECTUAL. 

This legislation suspended all immigration of Chinese laborers for ten 
years. Those who departed in the mean while with intention of re- 
turning were given certificates by the collector of customs at port of 
d so as to identify them. This was soon found ineffective, as 
many who were here between the making of the treaty and the law 
claimed the right to come and go of their own ! free will and accord,” 
which right was allowed all those Chinese laborers in the country at 
the making of the treaty. On appeal to the courts 533 
firmed to them. It also opened a door to the perjurer, who was only 
too ready toswear himself within the pale of the treaty, and thus whole 
legions of these people flocked to the United States who were not en- 
titled to come. 

It became necessary again to strengthen and repair the law, and it 
was enacted in 1884 that the certificates should be the only evidence 
of a right to return to the United States. But again the courts held 
this time the Supreme Court—that this law could not affect those res- 
ident here between the treaty and the law. Again were the law- 
makers foiled. Once more a bill was introduced in Congress in June, 
1886, as a further remedy. This provided that where any Chinese 
laborer had left the United States and remained absent for two years 
he should be deemed to have elected to remain absent. This bill 
passed a Republican Senate, but in the Democratic House no legisla- 
tion was at and thus this the Fiftieth Congress inherited the present 
task of perfecting the former defective legislation. 

Had the Democratic House of the Forty-ninth Congress moved in 
harmony with the 2 and quite effective legislation of the Senate 

much would have accompli and the Chinaman would not be 
kicked from one party to the other as a most serviceable political foot- 


ball for a Presidential campaign. It must be admitted that at last he 
serves some purpose. In the meanwhile a treaty during this session 
of Congress was most tardily negotiated. ‘This was one advance more 
radical than any previous treaties or laws. It prohibited the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers for twenty years, while others only limited it 
to ten years; but Chinese teachers, students, merchants, or travelers” 
may still come without limitation as to time or numbers, A mere cer- 
tificate from some government where they may reside as to their occu- 
pation and visaed by our official representative in that country is all 
the passport necessary to admit these people into and throughout the 
United States. This was all. It still allows extravagant rights even 
to a Chinese laborer. This is the right to travel over our country to 
and from other countries, and the right, if absent as a prior resident, 
to return if he has a wife, child, orparent, or property or debts in the 
United States—the property or debts to amount to $1,000 in value. It 
is these licenses which will continue to open the door to unlimited im- 
migration and offer a premium to outrageous fraud and perjury. 

It is confessedly true that still another treaty or a total abrogation 
of all treaty to be followed by legislation of absolute and unconditional 
exclusion will be necessary before the real object and desire of the 
American people can be accomplished. And even with this radical 
remedy it is a question with me if still it will not be required that a 
general deportation be had of all those now here, or if not this then 
that Mexico and the Canadian Dominion be invited to co-operate with 
the United States in stringent measures of exclusion in order that the 
border line north and south be made more secure against what will 
soon be broad avenues for wholesale transit intoourcountry. If China 
will not consent to co-operate by treaty,then it will become necessary, 
as it is our right, to terminate so muchof existing treaties as now inter- 
fere with legislation to thisend. This right is inherent in every gov- 
ernment, and the time will be soon, if not now at hand, when its 
prompt exercise should be invoked. 

Our deliberations should be untrammeled by partisan considerations. 
The great object in view will not admit of party difference. It rises 
paramount to party and appeals to the patriotic regard of every citizen 
throughout our broad land. The results of this legislation concern the 
great future infinitely more than-the present. The rapid and marvelous 
increase of American population admonishes us to look with suspicious 
care to the character of the foreign element hereafter seeking a place in 
the roll of citizenship. Already we number sixty millions of people, 
and the child is now horn who is to behold this nation with a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000. How very essential, then, that we should prepare 
now for the future conditions with which another generation must con- 
tend. 

We owe it to ourselves not less than to the unborn millions who 
will succeed us that our legislation shall all tend to guard well the ap- 
proaches to our temple of liberty against the vandal tread of the com- 
muneand the commorant, the enemies to free government, and the purity 
of our social system. 


The Tariff—Free Quinine. 


REMARKS 


0 


H ON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


* OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


* 
Friday, September 14, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I havereceived numerous lettersrequesting informa- 
tion on the condition of the quinine industry since that article was placed 
on the free-list. In order to answer such inquiries fully and satifac- 
torily, I requested Mr. John W. Springer, who is well informed upon 
such matters, to thoroughly investigate the whole subject and prepare 
an article thereon for publication, He gave the matter a very careful 
consideration, as will be seen by reading his article, which I ask leave 
to print in the RECORD. 

$ FREE QUININE. 

Quinine is perhaps the most indispensable medicine in this country, 
and is universally used. Its price affectsitsconsumption. If the price 
is high, the poor cannot buy what they really need, their suffering will 
be unrelieved, and even deathin many malarial districts may ensue. 
Much has recently been written upon this subject to prove that the 
taking off of the duty of 20 per cent. on imported quinine in 1879 has 
resulted in ruining this industry, in closing the factories, and in throw- 
ing many laborers out of employment, and that no benefit to the con- 
sumer of this article has resulted. The facts in the case are just the 
opposite from the statements sent broadcast over the country by the 
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Republican campaign committee at the instance of the quinine monopo- 
lists. In 1823 the price of quinine was $20 per ounce, in 1888 only 50 
cents. What has brought about this great reduction in price to the 
consumer? 

As is well know quinine is manufactured from cinchona bark, which, 
until 1870, was all obtained from the mountain forests of South America. 
England and Holland seeing the increasing demand for quinine, planted 
forests of the cinchona tree in India and Java, and since 1870 these 
three countries have suppli@d bark for the quinine markets of the world, 
of which London is the certer. 

From the most reliable information obtainable, there are about six- 
teen quinine manufactories in the world, of which number six are in 
the United States. Two of these—Powers & Weightman, and Rosen- 
= & Sons—hboth being in Philadelphia, monopolized the market 

ore 1879, and have kept it well in hand ever since, and failed only 
in one point, and that was in keeping up the price. 

At the request of the writer, Mr. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, addressed a letter to each of the above firms, and also to 
half a dozen other firms, asking for information on this subject. Five 
have responded. Rosengarten's (1888) ‘‘Quinine Protection Tract?’ 
contains a table of prices which by computation shows that from 1823 
to and including 1879, a period of fifty-seven years, the highest aver- 
age price of quinine was $3.38 per ounce in the United States. It also 
reveals the fact that from 1879, when quinine was put on the free-list, 
to 1888, the highest average price has been $1.74, the lowest $1.20 per 
ounce, while the ruling price at present is only 50 cents per ounce. 
In addition to the tract“ just mentioned, one was received from 
Powers & Weightman, dated December 20, 1887; one from McKesson 
& Robbins, dated March 1, 1888; one from the Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, and several others not necessary to mention. 

How do these manufacturers and protectionists explain this great 
drop in the price of quinine? These tracts“ all agree on an answer 
and that is the lowering of the prices of cinchona bark brought about 
by the large supplies from India and Java™ These interested wit- 
nesses further that the taking off of the duty of 20 per cent. had 
nothing to do with lowering prices of quinine, and they argue that to 
so hold, would subject the assertion to ridicule,” is “simply an ab- 
surdity,’’ and would expose the ignorance or the malicious falsehood 
of the utterance.” 

If taking off the duty on quinine in 1879, and the consequent break- 
ing of the ‘‘corner’’ had nothing to do with this fall in prices, why 
was the market not overstocked with bark between 1870 and 1880 when 
the source of supply was the same and when quinine went as high as 
$4.50 per ounce and averaged in price over $3 per ounce to and includ- 
ing 1879? If the duty had nothing to do with maintaining high prices 
by ‘‘cornering the market and preventing competition.“ why has the 
average price of quinine ever since 1879 been less than $1.50 per ounce, 
while the present price is only 50 cents? When I assert that the re- 
peal of the duty on quinine in 1879 was directly the cause of break- 
ing the “quinine trust in the interest of the consumers of this coun- 
try I state a fact that any man free from prejudice will readily admit, 

When the McKenzie bill for free quinine was introduced in Congress 
in 1879 there was a great outcry against it from the protectionists and 
a vigorous protest *‘from the quinine manufacturers (the same men 
who are still protesting), declaring that if the bill should pass they 
would have to quit business at once, that their employés would be turned 
out to starve, and that the price of quinine would rise instead of fall. 
They asserted that if the bill should pass it would have the effect to 
immediately close their factories,and that thereupon the foreigners 
would at once put up prices of quinine, and our consumers would then 
be at the mercy of the ‘‘ pauper quinine” of Europe. It was the same 
old story which we hear so frequently to-day, even in the face of the 
facts. The chain of protection is no stronger than its weakest link, and 
the quinine link being broken, the whole system is liable to destruc- 
tion. 


Congressman BrNGHAM said on the floor of the House, on June 30, 
1879, This bill to put quinine on the free-list ought not to pass’’— 
would ruin an infant industry. Mr. KELLEY and Mr. BAYNE agreed 
with him; so did Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. The Democratic mem- 
bers all supported the McKenzie bill, and it was by a vote of 
125 to 33—not voting 128. Of those in favor of the bill 100 were Dem- 
ocrats, while every one of the 33 votes against were Republicans, save 
one Democrat, who was paired with a Republican, but voted ‘‘no’’ to 
make a quorum. It went to the Senate, and was vigorously opposed 
by Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, a Republican, who said: 

They (the quinine manufacturers) im 
and ped lores quantities on hand, el Fp —— 2 —— 7 —— 
ably it, for they will be compelled to stop the manufacture of q 
ee at once, alt the duty is but 20 per cent. on the article, 

t is the repeal of the uty upon quinine will not result in givin, 


My 
the American consumer any lower-priced cle fi f tim 
that in the end we shall haveto pay even higher prices. = bd yi shes 


d will not follow, and that in two years from now, or one year from 
now, the of quinine will be higher than it has been he: re unless the 
demand 1 subside. 


Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, also said in the debate: 


It is represented to us that 25 cent, is the lowest rate at which the man 
facture can Pomibly be maintained. = syd 


Such was the opinion of the leading. Republicans of both Houses at 
that time. Quinine was then $4 per ounce. Senator MORRILL pre- 
dicted that it would immediately be higher, What can this distin- 
guished Senator say to-day when the people get quinine at 50 cents per 
ounce? This isa fair sample of similar prophecies in the Fiftieth Con- 

against the passage of the Mills bill. 

The quinine petitioners added their testimony to the prophecy of 
Senator MORRILL, as follows: 


Will the consumer be benefited? We assert, most emphatically, he will not. 
Prices will fluctuate; average rates will be as high or higher than they haye 
been during the existence of the protective tariff, but even should the wholesale 
price be as low as now at times, a consumer using it in small quantities will get 
no benefit from it. In whose interest, then, is the duty to be reduced? 


They further ask in their petition: 

Why should objection be made to a duty of 20 per cent.? Why should the 
chemical industry be singled out to be ruined? 

Notwithstanding protests, remonstrances, and predictions the bill 
became a law, and quinine has fallen from $3.60 to 50 cents per ounce, 
the three factories of 1879 are still manufacturing quinine, together 
with three other new firms, one of which is the New York Quinine and 
Chemical Company. ‘These firms employ as many hands, and more 
than they ever did, and pay undoubtedly as high wages as heretofore. 
Although Mr. Powers, sr., died not long since, six or seven times a 
millionaire, the business still goes on, but not at the old stand, as that 
burned down, and a larger and more costly establishment was imme- 
diately erected to meet the demands of the large increase in the chem- 
ical industry. : 

The Republican Tariff Commission in 1882 was appealed to by the 
quinine manufacturers, who ‘‘testified together” and “worked to- 
gether” for protection for quinine, but the commission decided that 
there was no necessity for restoring the duty. 

Mr. Alexander H. Jones, of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, testified before the commission as follows: 

We are as much entitled to a fair share of the accepted policy of the Govern- 
ment as are any other man urers. 

And again: 

We are no infant industry, but no matter how long it has existed, unless every- 
thing is equalized we want prot n, but we do not want to be classed in the 
same schedule with bladders, peanuts, and corsets. 

Mr. John D. Dix, representing the drug and chemical trade, testified: 

The gered of work done in chemical factories is done by unskilled labor. 
I do not think there is one-third of five hundred men all told employed in man- 
ufacturing of quinine in this country, and not $150,000 invested in all the five 
factories in operation now (1882), I believe that there is no business in the world 
that could so well afford to have its profits cut down as this. 

The evidence of the quinine manufacturers before the commission 
was to the effect that they were losing money, but upon a cross-exam- 
ination it was finally conceded that they had managed to run their fac- 
tories ata profit, but notasubstantial profit. What asubstantial profit 
is may be inferred when it is stated that since 1878 quinine has fallen 
in price from $4.50 to 50 cents an sunce. 

In the great tariff debate of 1888 in Congress on the Mills bill Mr. 
ATKINSON, of Pennsylvania, a Republican, said: 

The United States deserves no credit for the reduction in the price of this im- 
portant drug, and anybody that claims that putting quinine on the free-list 
made the great reduction in 2 falls into a great error. The duty should 
never have been removed. It does the consumer no good. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
ia ery when a man is sick, good medicine, and not cheap medicine, is what 

wan 

To this speech he attached the circular of Powers & Weightman as 
a part of his argument. Mr. Rosengarten was more radical in his an- 
swers to the commission, and insisted upon calling things by their right 
names, s 


a duty makes quinine higher, for if it don’t, what do you have it for? 

And further— 

The great object is to get bark down and prices up, 

In 1870 the quinine manufacturers came to Congress and got the duty 
of 20 per cent. on cinchona bark removed, the duty on quinine being 
45 per cent., a prohibitory duty. With free bark the importations of 
this bark doubled, and has continued to increase, proving what free 
raw materials will do for any business. The duty on quinine was re- 
duced in 1872 to 20 per cent., and quinine was put on the free-list July 
1, 1879. 

Since 1879, when the duty was taken off of quinine, the consumption 
has more than doubled in quantity, while the price is only one-seventh 
what it was in 1879. Then (for three years prior to 1879) the con- 
sumer paid an average of $3.90 per ounce, while for the last three years 
the average price has only been 65 cents per ounce. These figures 
clearly show that the saving to the consumers of quinine in this country 
since 1879 has been over $50,000,000. In the face of such facts how 
can any one insist that the consumer has not been benefited? 

The of Philadelphia, and Charles T. White & Co., both 
allege, in letters to the Bureau of Statistics— 

‘That the amount of quinine manufactured in this country has been decreas- 
ing year by year as the quantity of the foreign article has increased. 

As I stated before, quinine is made exclusively from cinchona bark, 
none of which is grown in this country. The bark being used only for 
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quinine and being imported, it will only be necessary to refer to the 
Treasury statistics on importations. From 1872 to 1879 the quinine 
manufacturers of this country imported 28,819,552 pounds of cinchona 
bark, or an average of 4,117,079 pounds per annum. From 1879 (when 
quinine was put on the free-list) to 1888 the manufacturers imported 
40,678,375 pounds of cinchona bark, or an average of 4,519,819 pounds 
per annum, being an increase of 402,740 pounds of bark annually under 
free quinine over the period of protection. 

The table furnished by Powers & Weightman to the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1882 (see page 2573 of volume 2) shows that for the three 
years preceding 1879 the quinine manufacturers imported 96,800 bales 
of cinchona bark, or an average of 32,266 bales per annum, while for 
the three years succeeding 1879 (under free quinine) they imported 
110,900 bales of bark, or an average of 36,966 bales, which shows an 
average of 4,700 bales more per annum under free than under protected 
quinine. 

In the letter of Rosengarten & Sons they say: 


The importation of sulphate of quinine last year probably equaled the en- 
lire consumption of country. 


For the year ending June 30, 1888, the importation of quinine 
amounted to 1,628,414 ounces, valued at $651,535, or 40 cents per 
ounce. In 1880 there was imported one-fourth this number of ounces 
at twice the cost. 

If it be true that foreign quinine supplied our entire home consump- 
tion, what then became of the large importation of cinchona bark 
made during that year? The consumption of quinine in 1882 was 
1,600,000 ounces; it was more than double that amount in 1888. 

In the circular of Powers & Weightman they say: 

3 single ounce of American sulphate of quinine was exported from 1874 


If that was on account of free quinine, what prevented the exporta- 
tion of quinine under a protective duty of 20 per cent.? 

And again they say: 

The American manufacturer of quinine once supplied the wants of this coun- 
try in full, and while not in a position to export, they held the home market. 

Of course they held the home market; but the poor of this coun- 
try learned to their sorrow that they were compelled to pay an unjust 
pnns of their scanty earnings in order to enable these two quinine 

ings to hold the home market.’’ 

Prior to 1862 the duty on quinine was only 15 per cent. Under the 
low duty a French firm moved their factory to New York, purchased 
property, and erected a plant to manufacture quinine. Nosooner had 
they begun operations than these American quinine monopolists got 
togetlier and decided it was absolutely necessary ‘‘to hold the home 
market” as against the (pore French quinine.” To do this the 
monopolists decided to cut the price of quinine 75 per cent., which was 
done, and this figure maintained until the ‘‘ pauper French quinine 
manufacturer of New York” was bankrupt, and was driven back to 
France. When this was accomplished the monopolists held another 
meeting, at which it was unanimously decided that cheap quinine was 
not conducive to the public health, and further that ‘‘to hold the 
home market” it would be absolutely necessary to raise the price of 
quinine 100 per cent. This was done, and as a result the home mar- 
ket was held by them until 1879, when a Democratic Congress put 
quinine on the free list. = 

I shall now consider the question asked by Powers & Weightman, 
Rosengarten &Sons, and Charles T. White & Co. in their petition to the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1879, namely: 

Why should the chemical industry be singled out to be ruined? 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact, that over two-thirds of 
all raw materials for manufacture into chemicals, together with the 
manufactured articles, are on the free-list. Still, the business has 

. In 1860 there were in this country 173 chemical establish- 

ments, with a capital of $1,977,385. The number of hands was 1,059; 
wages paid, $372,127; value of product, $3,465,594; the average annual 
‘wages, $351.41; the average weekly wages, $6.76. In 1870 there were 
292 establishments; capital, $12,750,800; employés, 4,729; wages paid, 
$2,141,238; product, $19,417,194; average yearly wages, $452.90; aver- 
weekly wages, $8.70. In 1880 there were 592 establishments; cap- 
ital, $28,598,458; employés, 9,545; wages paid, $4,157,163; product, 
$38,173,658; average annual yearly wages, $100; average weekly wages, 


Besides building up an immense trade in this country, these estab- 
lishments have increased their ‘‘exports’’ as follows: From 1850 to 
1860 they exported drugs, etc., valued at $6,730,320; from 1860 to 1870 
they exported drugs, etc., valued at $15,209,173; from 1870 to 1880 
they exported drags, ete., valued at $22,310,696; from 1880 to 1890, at 
present rate of increase, will amount to $40,000,000. These figuresare 
taken from the census, and, after carefally reading them over, is there 
any man so blinded by the theory of protection as to assert in the face 
of the facts that Congress singled out the chemical industry to ruin it? 
And now as to the wages paid in this industry. We have seen that 
the av weekly wages in 1860 was $6.76; in 1870, $8.70, and in 
1880, $7.71; while the average wages of woolen operatives in Philadel- 
phia (all very highly protected) is only $5.71 per week. < 

And now, in conclusion, having demonstrated that the quinine fac- 


tories existing in 1879 have not closed, butare still ‘‘ doing business; ” 
that the number of factories is at least six, as against three in 1879; 
that they employ as many hands, and doubtless more than they did in 
1879; that they pay as good wages as they did in 1879; that they pay 
higher wages than the average paid in the protected industries; that 
they have manufactured an average of over 402,000 pounds of cinchona 
bark per annum more than they did before 1879; that the average price 
of quinine for three years prior to 1879 of $3 has been reduced to 65 
cents for the three years ending with 1888; that the consumption has 
more than doubled, possibly trebled, since 1879; that the Republican 
tariff commission in 1882 after hearing the special pleading ” of the 
quinine monopolists, failed to give or suggest a re-establishment of the 
duty on quinine; that when the duty was removed the corner“ was 
immediately broken, and quinine placed within reach of the working- 
men of this country; and that the McKenzie bill for free quinine, was 
a Democratic measure in the interest of the consumer, I respectfully 
submit that the placing of quinine on the free-list has resulted in great 
benefit to the people and no wrong or injury to any industry in the 


country. 
Irrigation of the Arid Region of the United States. 


SPE E OH 


HON. GEORGE G. SYME S, 


OF COLORADO, 
IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 1, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10540) making appro- 


tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 3 


Mr. SYMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first point I would make is that it is of the most 
imperative necessity to pass this Senate amendment, with our amend- 
ment to it, at this time, for the reason that my distinguished friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has failed to accomplish any legislation, 
and will fail at this session of Congress to grant any relief against the 
obtaining title by monopolies in the arid region of the natural sites for 
reservoirs, which will destroy the value of the balance of the lands 
hereafter tō be settled by homesteaders. Iwill come to that, however, 
in the course of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, we can not at this late period of the present session en- 
ter into the question of disposing of these lands made irrigable by pro- 
viding for these sites for reservoirs, because the Public Lands Com- 
mittee can not pass their bill. That bill might be amended, but it is 
in the Senate, and as we all know it is entombed for the first session 
of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment to the sundry civil bill is not new 
legislation. It is only carrying out the provisions of the statute passed 
at this session. On the 20th of March last a joint resolution was 
passed which requires the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 
practicability of constructing storage reservoirs for water in the arid 
region. The resolution is as follows: 

[Public resolution—No. 6.] 


the Secretary of the Interior, by means of the Di- 
rector of the Geol Survey, to investigate the practicability of construct- 
ing reservoirs for the storage of water in the arid region of the United States, 
and to report to Congress. 

Whereas a large portion of the unoccupied public lands of the United States 
is located within what is known as the arid region, and now utilized only for 
grazin; purpose but much of which, by means of tion, may be rendered 
as fertile an productive as any land in the world, capable of ö large 
population, thereby adding to the national wealth and prosperity ; 

Whereas all the water flowing during the summer months in many of the 
streams of the Rocky Mountains, upon which chiefly the husbandman of the 

lains and the mountain valleys chiefly depends for moisture for his 2 has 
n appropriated and is used for the ii tion of lands contiguous thereto, 
whereby a comparatively small area has been reclaimed; and 

Whereas there are many natural depressions near the sources and along the 
courses of these streams which may be converted into reservoirs for the storage 
of the surplus water which during the winterand spring seasons flows through 
the streams, from which — the water Sere 3 can be drawn —— 

mducted through constructed can: a e proper season, thus 
by large wrens ct tant into eee Set making desirable much of 


Joint resolution directin 


America in Oo: assembled, Thai 
the Director of the Geological Survey, be, and he is hereby, di 
examination of that portion of the arid regions of the United States where 7 — 
culture is carried on i means of irrigation, as to the natural advantages for 
the storage of water for irrigating purposes, with the eee of construct- 


struction and capacity 


to report to Congress as soon as pract 
‘Approved March 20, 1888, 


To carry out the provisions of this statute the Senate on the 27th day 
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of March last passed a resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to report what appropriation was necessary to carry into effect this 
joint resolution. 

On the 11th day of March last the Secretary made a report to the 
Senate recommending the appropriation of $250,000 to carry into effect 
this statute. 

The Secretary’s report was accompanied by a report of the Director or 
the Geological Survey made by direction of the Secretary, and which 
contains an able presentation of the subject. It shows the practica- 
bility and utility of making this appropriation to carry into effect this 
statute. 

But the joint resolution directing this investigation and for selecting 
these natural sites for storage reservoirs which calls for this appropria- 
tion was not passed without due consideration and examination. 

On the 13th of February last the Senate by a resolution requested 
the Secretary of the Interior to inform the Senate if it was desirable to 
direct the Geological Survey to segregate land susceptible of irrigation 
and to select sites for reservoirs and rights of way for ditches and canals, 
and the land to be reserved from sale. 

The Secretary in response to this resolution transmitted a report of 
the Director of the Geological Survey, to whom he referred the resolu- 
tion for information. This report shows the necessity for proceeding 
without delay in this matter. 

The Director says: 

It is undoubtedly true that the greater the delay in the selection of areas for 
irrigation and of sites for irrigation headworks, the greater will be the knowl- 
edge which can be brought to bear in making wise selections; but it is also 
true that the greater the delay the more complex becomes the practical prob- 
lem, by reason of the interference of vested rights. The difficulties ing 
from vested rights far outweigh, in my judgment, all considerations in favor of 
delay, aud there is even ground for regret that such surveys and selections as 
are now proposed were not instituted at an earlier stage in the development of 
the arid region. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, this measure has been under consideration and 
examination by the Senate and the Department of the Interior for the 
past six months. J 

Mr. Speaker, two committees of this House have also given the mat- 
ter much consideration during this Congress, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that this appropriation ought to be made. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced a bill near the beginning of this session 
and had it referred to the Committee on Agriculture, providing for the 
appropriation of $500,000 for the investigation and development of the 
water resources of the arid region and the utilization thereof for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

It requires the money to be expended under the direction of the Geo- 
logical Survey in making such topographic or hydrographic surveys as 
may be necessary to ascertain and locate sites for reservoirs for the 
storage of water for irrigating the public lands and in aid of agricult- 
ure. I was heard in support of this bill before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, I addressed the committee at length in favor of the bill. I 
think I violate no secret of the committee when I state that it is favor- 
able to the bill, and that a favorable report will be made on the bill 
if this appropriation is not made. This amendment accomplishes the 
same object. 

The Committee on Agriculture after hearing arguments and investi- 
gating this subject are in favor of this appropriation. A bill was in- 
troduced by Mr. JOSEPH and referred to the Committee on Territories 
providing for hydrographic surveys in the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of storing 
water in reservoirs to aid in irrigating the public lands, providing that 
lands so made susceptible to irrigation shall be subject’ to homestead 
entry at the minimum price of $4 per acre. The bill also provides for 
sinking artesian wells in aid of agriculture. 

The Committee on Territories fully considered this bill and reported 
it favorably to the House on the 1st of last March, recommending an 
Brio of $100,000, $50,000 for Arizona and $50,000 for New 

exico. 

The committee in its report shows the necessity for these appropri- 
ations: 

The Committee on the Territories having under consideration bills H. R. 
3 a to report in lieu thereof the substitute contained in the report 
ea committee recommend the passage of said bill for the following rea- 

ns: 

From the census of 1880 it appears that the Territory of Arizona embraces an 
ares of 112,920 square miles, or 72,268,800 acres of land, of which vast area less 
than 2,000,000 are roan renee of cultivation for want of water, and even this 
small area is entirely dependent on irrigation, thus leaving utteriy without 
water supply and without any means of irrigation the enormous y of over 
70,000,000 acres of land, which, under the present land laws, must forever re- 
main unfit for the habitation of man unless a supply of water can be obtained 
by artificial means. 

- The same conditions exist in the Territory of New Mexico, which embraces 
an area of 122,460 square miles, or 78,374,400 acres of land, of which, as appears 
by said census, only 5} per cent. is susceptible of cultivation, for the reasons 

ready stated, leaving 94} per cent., or 74,063,808 acres, forever unfit for human 
habitation unless water can be o ned to irrigate the same. 

The Territory of New Mexico was organized in 1850, and in thirty years there- 
after it had a population of 119,565 souls, or less than one person to the square 
mile, and its . during the two decades preceding 1830 only increased 


26,000, all of which increase occurred after 1870, and consisted largely of persons 
connected direct lv or indirectly with the construction, septa Part pated opera- 
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tion of railroads leading through said Territory to the Pacific Ocean. While 
population increased as above stated, and also by reason of lai mining enter- 
p „vet, as shown by said census, there has been an actual decrease of the 
agricultural element—the number of farms in 1880 being actually less than in 
1860. This can be accounted for only on the fact of scarcity of water for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The same conditions exist in Arizona, except that its population is about one 
person to 2 square miles of area. The waters of that Territory have been al- 
most entirely a opnaa to agricultural purposes, yet millions of acres of 
most fertile land is uninhabited because the poverty of the people will not 
mit experiments in water development, and does actually prevent any effort 
towards reclamation of these vast deserts. 

The climate of this desert country is adapted to the growth of the vine, fig, 
olive, orange, lemon, and various other tropical and semi-tropical fruits, while 
the products of the temperate zone grow in richest profusion wherever a water 
supply can be obtained. The valleys of these Territories are extremely fertile, . 
and under proper encouragement can be made productive beyond probably any 
other Jand on this continent. 

With these facts before your committee, drawn from official sources and sus- 
tained by actual observation, the conclusion is reached that the public interests 
require the adoption of some wise measure that shall test the question of the 
practicability of making this vast area of waste and desert country productive. 


By such means England has succeeded in making India the granary of the 
world, and the Ganges Canal, with its branches over 3,500 miles length, has 
more than doubly paid the cost of its construction. 

Artesian wells have proved a success on the desert of as well as in 
France, Spain, Germany, England, and in many parts of the United States 
where proper inducement has been held out to capital. 

The committee sees no reason to fear a failure this instance, and, consid- 


ering the magnitude of the benefits resulting from successful experiment in 
redeeming millions of acres of now worthless lands, and converting this vast 
area into fertile fields, tilled by an empire of intelligent, prosperous, and happy 
5 your committee recommends the passage of the substitute herein set 
Out. 

I can say as a member of the Committee on Territories that the com- 
mittee thought the bill ought to pass. 

The bill providing for the admission of Montana, Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Washington Territories into the Union grants to the proposed new 
State of New Mexico 250,000 acres of land to aid in the construction of 
reservoirs. The committee thought, after considering the question, that 
this land should be granted to this new State for this most important 
internal improvement. 

So, Mr. Speaker, two lending committees of this House, after giv- 
ing full consideration to this question, recommend appropriations of 
the same character made by this Senate amendment. 

These are the only two committees of the House that have investi- 
gated this question. 

I introduced a bill which grants 500,000 acres of land to the State ot 
Colorado to aid in the construction of storage reservoirs. It was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, but that committee has been so pre- 
occupied we have not yet secured a hearing on that bill, 

Let me illustrate from that map one minute, that gentlemen may un- 
derstand this subject. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is the topographical map of the United States, 
The red line where I draw the pointer divides the arid region from 
the part where you raise crops without irrigation. 

The blue, yellow, and other colors on the map represent the sections 
of country where the topographic and geological surveys have been 
made, This work has already been done, and this additional appro- 
priation is to be used by making additional local surveys to select and 
locate sites for reservoirs, and thereby utilize the expensive work be- 
fore performed. This topographic survey has been going on for ten 
years, at an expense of $200,000 per year in addition to the geological 
survey. 

The topographic survey makes a description of the country. Is it 
hill or is it vale? Is it mountainous or is it cañon? Is it plains or is 
it timber land? Now, that general description has been made by the 
topographical surveys carried on over the different portionsof the coun- 
try. You have expended millions for it; you have it upon plats and 
maps in your Government office to-day. Engineers have the field-notes, 
as they callthem. They could go back with these field-notes and they 
could utilize part of the millions of money that have been expended 
in this topographic survey by going with these notes upon the ground 
and locating these sites for reservoirs by the engineers running levels 
and drawing contour lines and locating these national sites for reser- 
voirs and staking them off. They could make an estimate of the desert 
lands that can be made arable by the irrigation that will be made practi- 
cable by these reservoirs, and report and carry it on the Government 
maps as irrigable land. Major Powell says on the subject that these 
topographic surveys have been carried on with a view to irrigation, 
and that this is only an extension of it. And now are we to stop here 
and say we will not appropriate $250,000 for this most important pur- 

9 


Mr. Speaker, thearid region comprises about four-tenthsof the whole 
area of the United States outside of Alaska. Hence, within the arid 
region of the United States there are approximately 500,000,000 acres 
of land—a tract of country larger in area than the greatest empire in 
Europe. It is estimated that 10 per cent. or 50,000,000 acres of thatarid 
land can be brought under cultivation by irrigation with a proper sys- 
tem of storage reservoirs. a 

Without irrigation this desert or arid land is not worth more than 
10 to 50 cents an acre. When this land is reclaimed from arid to ara- 
ble land it will become worth from $10 to $50 to $100 per acre. So 
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these 50,000,000 acres of the 500,000,000 acres of arid land by irriga- 
tion would be increased in value over $2,000,000,000, more than suffi- 
cient to pay off the national debt. Mostof this land is public domain, 
and it can never be thickly, nor much of it sparsely, settled without 
irrigation. 

But this gives a small idea of the permanent wealth and accruing 
benefits to be derived from this system of irrigation by storage reser- 
voirs. - It will provide homes in the future for many millions of people. 
It will create large, populous, and wealthy communities in that part of 
our country heretofore marked upon the maps as the Great American 
Desert. Nature has given that country every kind of material wealth 
in profusion, except agriculture, without irrigation or without water. 
The storage of water for irrigation is the one thing needed. 

I have traveled over that country from the northern boundary of 
Montana to the southern boundary of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
from the one hundredth meridian of longitude to the Pacific coast 
range, and I have contemplated what an empire of population and 
wealth it would contain when the waters running to waste in those 
mountain torrents and rivers should be stored up and used by the hand 
of agriculture. 

That part of our country has poured hundreds and hundreds of mill- 
ions of gold and silver into the Treasury of this t nation. Her 
mineral wealth of all kinds is inexhaustible, but she needs the devel- 
opment of her agriculture to support her mining interests, 

Mr. Speaker, this large part of our country has received and asks 
nothing for the improvement of rivers and harbors, nothing for light- 
houses, stations, or piers. Sheasks for noneofthe millions appropriated 
for big guns and forts to protect her cities or coasts. Sheasks nothing 
for geodetic or coast surveys. She only asks for a mere pittance com- 
pared with these great sums to survey and select and reserve from the 
grasp of monopoly these natural sites for storage-reservoirs for the future 
benefit of all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, let me recall to the mind of the committee the enor- 
mous sums of money that have been expended in this country for in- 
ternal improvements. Up to 1882 there had been spent for public 
buildings, $183,000,000—it is now nearly $200,000,000; for rivers 
and harbors, $105,000,000—it would now reach $140,000,000; for roads, 
turnpikes, and canalsover $19,000,000; for light-houses, stations, piers, 
ete., $73,000,000; for mints and assay offices, $5,000,000, and for forts and 
arsenals, $86,000,000, ete. In this way the Government has appro- 

riated and expended on internal improvements in this country over 
$700,000, 000 of money. 

Now, a large portion of this was expended, from time to time, up to 
fifteen years ago, before this country became so great and populous as 
it is now. Iam not criticising these appropriations for internal im- 
provements, but ask theattention of the committee to a comparison with 
many of these internal improvments with the future benefits and the 
continued and increasing wealth by accretion that will come to our 
Government and the people as the result of these reservoirs. How 
many people in the future will it support among the agricultural classes 
and the industries dependent upon them by irrigating and making ara- 
ble land of 50,000,000 acres of desert land? I will not attempt to give 
the figures; it is something enormous. 
Mr. Speaker, in addition to these hundreds of millions of dollars ap- 
propriated in aid of internal improvements almost hundreds of millions 
of acres of the public lands have been granted and donated in aid ofin- 
tended improvements to States and corporations. Tracts of land, in 


the aggregate large enough to settle the people of an empire upon, have 
been granted and eee this way. Sir, we are only asking for a few 


thousand dollars, not to be donated to any corporations, but for the 
purpose of reserving these sites for storage reservoirs for the surplus 
waters on the public domain for the useand benefit of the Government 
and the people for generations to come. It will increase the value ot 
the public domain a thousand fold more than the amount to be appro- 
priated. It will increase instead of diminish the Treasury. i 
amendment reserves the sites for reservoirs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House, in the name of future generations 
that have to settle this country whenit shall have become crowded, 
that we now. wrest from the grasp of private corporations these natural 
sites for reservoirs that are worth so many millions of money,and pre- 
vent any further vested rights from being acquired to them. 

Mr. Speaker, conventions of the people have been held asking for 
this legislation. The people of this immense arid region ask that these 
sites for storage reservoirs be selected and reserved from sale. They 
ask that the homesteaders who have and who will hereafter make their 
homes in this arid rezion shall not be subject to the exactions and ex- 
tortions of the corporations that will one way or another secure these 
natural sites for these reservoirs and canals if the Government does 
not, without delay, make the necessary surveys and reserve these res- 
ervior sites from sale. 

Any gentlemen who wish this great arid region to be settled up and 
improved by the homesteaders and small farmers will vote for this ap- 
propriation to reserve these natural storage reservoir sites from the pos- 
session and control of monopolies. The chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, who is devoting his energy and legislative experience to- 


wards preserving the public lands for actual settlers, and reserving 
them from speculators, will of course support this amendment—for it 
will avail little to reserve the arid land from the grasp of monopolies 
and speculators unless we also reserve the control of the water from the 
same hands, 

To show how valuable some of these natural sites for reservoirs are 
and will become if individuals or corporations are allowed to obtain 
title to them from the United States I will give one illustration. The 
bed of a small extinct soda lake in Colorado, to which title has been 
obtained, is valued at over $25,000, A land and irrigating company 
has offered $25,000 for this lake bed, to be used as a storage reservoir, 
and the owners have refused the offer. It contains less than 200 acres 
of land. This shows how necessary and imperative it is to proceed 
without delay to select these natural sites for storage reservoirs and re- 
serve them from public or private sale. Private enterprise will cause 
surveys to be made and some of the most valuable sites to be selected, 
and title obtained to them under the pre-emption laws if the Govern- 
ment does not proceed with this survey and reserve the land from sale. 

The individual or corporation that owns the natural site for a large 
storage reservoir practically controls or has a monopoly of the land that 
can be irrigated from it. The land is of little value unless water can 
be obtained at reasonable rates to irrigate it. Water is an incident to 
the land in other parts of the country, but in the arid region the land 
is an incident to the water. Those who control the water in an irri- 
gating country practically control the land that can be irrigated. The 
history of all irrigating countries shows this. 

Mr. HERBERT. One question, if the gentleman pleases. If this 
amendment should pass and this scheme be pas into operation, how 
would the Government, when it undertakes this work, get the bed of 
that lake? Would it be able to buy it for any less than is demanded 
frorn private individuals or a private company? 

Mr.SYMES. Lam very glad, sir, the gentleman from Alabama asked 
that question. It leads to, and will explain with a little more force, 
the next paragraph of what I was about to say. The Government can 
not obtain it. The Government is too late to obtain it. By theneglect 
of Congress and by the absence of practical legislation on this great 
subject of the public lands millions of money have been lost to the 
Government, and untold hundreds of millions have been lost to the 
benefit of future generations hereafter to settle that region. 

I stand here this afternoon to protest against the continuance of that 
short-sighted policy. The very illustration of the portion of my argu- 
ment I am now making is in that line; and I tell you, gentlemen, that 
private corporations are to-day sending engineers throughout that arid 
region, making private surveys, running contour lines, and making 
that character of topographical surveys, where the intelligent mount- 
ain engineer, from experience by his own eyes, can find a site for a res- 
ervoir by a preliminary survey. Levels are being run, lines traced, 
and the next thing we hear in the way of ‘‘land-grabbing’’ will be 
that A, B, C, D, and E will be located, will have acquired homestead 
or pre-emption rights within that part of the public domain, valuable 
as they are, for no other p than to turn a ditch into it in high 
water to fill a large reservoir or lake that will command the surround- 
ing land for irrigation so far. 

r. HERBERT. Will the gentleman allow me another question? 
I would not interrupt him, but the House desires to be informed. 

Mr. SYMES. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT. Is it not true that all along the streams in Colorado 
and Nevada, and other arid regions, wherever there is land which may 
be irrigated in the manner suggested, settlers have already acquired 
rights in almost all cases where these natural basins exist, and now use 
them as farms? And would not the Government, if it undertakes this 
scheme, have to buy up at any sum that may be asked lands already 
in posoan of settlers who have selected them with an eye to this very 

urpose 
X Mr. SYMES. I thank the gentleman from Alabama again for his 
question, It is evident that his clear mind is running in such a direc- 
tion that if he will listen to my answer he will comprehend the neces- 
sity for this appropriation. 

I was about to say, Mr. Speaker, that along the smaller streams or 
Colorado, and some, 1 may say, of the largest, the current supply of 
water for irrigation pu has been appropriated, and little lakes and 
little reservoirs created, and the climate’ has almost been changed in 
different valleys until we have now in the thickly settled portions of 
Colorado utilized all of the small streams during the growing season, 

It has been urged against this appropriation that it commits the Gov- 
ernment to the policy of carrying on a vast scheme of irrigation. This 
is not the fact. It does not commit the Government to the carrying 
on of any system of irrigation. It is not intended by this measure that 
the Government should take charge of the storage of water, the con- 
veying of it through ditches or canals, or the distribution of it for irri- 
gation. This amendment only goes to the selecting of sites for reser- 
voirs on the public domain, and 8 the present classification of 
public lands those which are susceptible of irrigation, and the reser- 
vation from sale of all lands that are suitable and selected for reser- 
voir or canal purposes. ‘The reservoir land is reserved from sale from 
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the time this amendment passes, and also the land made susceptible 
of irrigation by such reservoirs. : 

This amendment does not commit the United States to conducting 
irrigation. This amendment has only one object in view at thistime; 
others can be settled in the future. Those who oppose it will in the 
future be in the position of those who stand here to-day complaining 
because they say great grants have been made to railroads which they 
would not have made if they had been here. Mr. Speaker, if this 
amendment is not passed and these reservoir sites surveyed and selected 
and reserved these irrigable lands ought to be classified. ‘The statute 
requires the public surveys to show what lands are agricultural, what 
lands are mineral, and, in some instances, what lands are desert or arid. 

The topographical division of the Geological Survey is required to 
describe minutely the character of the country over which topographi- 
cal surveys are extended. The geological branch of the Survey de- 
scribes the character of the country examined and surveyed, with re- 
gard to its geological formation and mineral resources. 

But these surveys, classifications, and descriptions of the public 
lands do not give any special information about what land can be irri- 
gated—that is, what lands can be reclaimed from worthless desert and 
made valuable arable land. 

The topographic survey and the topographic maps that are being 
made at an expense of $200,000 per year do not lay down or specify 
these natural sites for reservoirs in the arid region. Additional work 
is necessary for this purpose. 

The Director says: 


The topographic work of the Geological Susay in tho arid regions has from 

the first been executed with a view to the problems of irrigation, and if such 

authority as is contemplated by the resolution shall be given to the Survey, the 

maps now completed and in preparation will serve as a basis for the special 

work required in respect ſo irrigation. It will be necessary in addition to make 

54 surveys for the selection of sites for reservoirs, canals, ete., and of irriga- 
n areas, 


This amendment utilizes some of this work upon which $2,000,000 
have already been expended. 

When the topographic work has extended over a section of the arid 
region where there are natural sites for reservoirs, this work will be 
utilized and only some additional survey work will be necessary to lo- 
cate the reservoir sites and classify the irrigable lands. 

In a word, this amendment simply and only adds $250,000 to the 
2 $500,000 that has been appropriated annually for many years 

‘or topographic and geologic surveys, and will practically utilize a 
portion of those large expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have advorated those appropriations. They are of 
great public benefit and importance. But, sir, the additional surveys 
and topographic work necessary to locate the sites for these storage 
reservoirs and reserve them from sale, and the classification of the ir- 
rigable lands, are of much more immediate and practical importance 
2 the other surveys and work which have cost and will cost many 
millions. 

It is known, sir, that this arid region issimilar to the plains of Spain, 
the plains of Asia, and the great wheat-growing plains of Russia, and 
to some portions of Italy. It is known, sir, that it is similar in char- 
acter to the great country of India where England has been spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in the construction of canals to ir- 
rigate that country, soas to rival America in the London wheat market, 
which by reason of this irrigation she has succeeded in doingsuccessfully 
in the last ten years. 

I will now ask the Clerk to read an extract on this subject from a 
book written by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox], after he had traveled in Spain, some years ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I said much about this element of Spanish wealth, but did not give you the 
facts and foundation of the system. Having now scen under my own eyes the 
een irrigation works of Spain I feel more competent to write about it. In 

alen from the rivers Turia and Jucar, there are 56,810 acres under irriga- 
tion; in Murcia from the Segura, 25,915; at Orihuela from the Segura, 50,318; 
at Elche umy palms), 40,010; Alicante, 9,139; at Granada, from the 

980 Th hose results at least I have wit- 
nessed, comprise er one-half of the irrigation area of Spain. 


ace of 


8 in which rain is collected, as at Alicante. The principal rivers of 
Spain, like the Tagus and Guadalquivir, run to the sea with but little ulility as 
motive or creative power. But almost anything, and in any quantity, of vege- 
table beauty and utility can be raised in Spain with this water power. Peppers 
and peaches, apricots and apples, olives, and oranges, sugar and citron, cotton 
and corn, potatoes and ; and never less than two crops a „ and some- 
times four! Of course irrigation enhances the value of the Teig In Castellon 
good i ground is $700 per acre; dry und eae i In Murcia $3,000 
per. acre is given for the good os there irrigated. Valencia it averages 
15 5 — to $2,000 per acre. gation adds 1,200 per cent, tothe valuation of 
e lan 


Mr. SYMES. Great progress has been made in Colorado in irriga- 
tion. The laws, rules, and regulations in Colorado governing the ap- 
propriation and use of water for irrigation are among the best in any 
State or country. The constitution of Colorado wisely provides that 
all the waters of every natural stream in the State shall be the prop- 
erty of the public and is dedicated to the use of the 


people. 
No private ownership can be acquired in the water. The right of ap- 


propriation only carries with it the right to convey the water through 
ditches or canals for beneficial use. The State can regulate the use and 
fix the price to be charged for conveying the water. 

A foreign and alien corporation constructed a large irrigating canal 
from the cafion of the Platte River and appropriated the water to fill it. 
The company then demanded from $20 to $40 an acre royalty from all 
the ownersof land that could be irrigated from this canal. This royalty 
means the privilege of buying water, the price per acre per annum for 
the water to be thereafter fixed by the company. This practically 
amounted to confiscation of the land adjoining the canal. The county 
commissioners undertook to regulate the price to be charged for the 
water under a State statute, and denied the right of the company to 
charge royalty. 

The matter was carried into the courts. The courts decided that un- 
der the constitution the company could not acquire ownership in the 
water; that the Legislature could by law regulate the distribution of 
the water and the price to be paid for conducting it through ditches 
or canals; and that royalty for the privilege of buying the use of water 
could not be legally demanded. Thus the people of Colorado by the 
wisdom of their organic lawmakers were saved from the worst char- 
acter of monopoly that would have cursed them in the future. x 

But, Mr. Speaker, the State has no power to protect her people from 
the monopolies that will arise when private enterprise and private cor- 
porations shall seek out and acquire title to the land covering these 
natural sites for these storage reservoirs on the public domains The 
people ask that they be protected from this threatened evil. 

In Colorado alone there are over 10,000, 000 acres of public domain 
that can be reclaimed from desert and made valuable agricultural land 
by this system of reservoirs. Most of the current supply of water from 
the small streams and a large amount from the large streams have been 
utilized for irrigation; but the irrigating or growing season only lasts 
three to four mouths in the year, and all the water, both in the small 
and large streams, runs to waste for seven to eight months in the year. 
The floods of spring and early summer go to waste. This is the water 
that must be utilized by the reservoir system. The increase in the 
value of the public lands will be infinitely greater than the cost of 
locating these reservoirs. 

Early in July, 1878, I rode over the trail passing the headwaters of 
the Rio Grande River. I looked ata bank of snow 50 feet high and 
turned around on my horse and commented on the fact that that melt- 
ing snow was running into a little willow marsh 11,000 feet above the 
sea and forming absolutely the source of the Rio Grande River which 
separates Mexico from this country. I watched it, and my mind fol- 
lowed that historical river for the next hour in riding over the range 
on my broncho pony. At that time there were great floods below, and 
I thought of the millions of acres of Jand that would be utterly worth- 
less for all coming time unless that water was stored up for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. In the San Luis valley alone, which adjoins this 
river, it is estimated that it will furnish arable land enough which it 
is practicable to irrigate to support more people than you find in any 
New England State. That is one illustration; that is only one river. 
We may go over the headwaters of the Arkansas River in the same 
way, for illustration, and scores of other rivers and mountain streams. 

Mr. SAYERS. I desire to ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation. Speaking of the Rio Grande, does not that gentleman be- 
lieve that the establishment of large reservoirs in that arid region, re- 
taining the waters of the streams that flow into the Rio Grande, would 
deplete the main body of the river as it runs to the sea? 

Mr. SYMES. These reservoirs that I am now speaking about and 
that this legislation applies to are designed to gather and store the 
water during the eight months of the year called the non-growing sea- 
son, and where the current supply during the growing season has al- 
ready been appropriated along the immediate banks and valleys of the 
strea: 


ms, 

Mr. SAYERS. But will it not deplete the flow of water down tho 
river? 

Mr. SYMES. It will deplete the flow of water, of course, during the 
proper season, during the high water when there is no use for it below. 
That is one of the objects of it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Isit not the fact that the season of the year 
when this depletion would take place is the season when the people 
there pray that there may be a depletion, the season when they have 
a surplus of water? 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all on the Rio Grande.. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It is so on the Mississippi. 

_Mr. SAYERS. The Rio Grande is very different from the Missis- 
sippi. 

Mir. SYMES. It is not different in that the people below do not 
want the water for eight months of the year or during the non-grow- 
ing season. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will state that all along as you get toward the 
mouth of the Rio Grande these irrigation ditches are extended from the 
river. Butifyou establish your immense reservoirs upon those streams 
which go to fill up the river, then of course these irrigation ditches 
cease to be valuable. 
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Mr. SYMES. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He does rot compre- 
hend the object of these storage reservoirs in which water is to be stored 
during the non-growing season. The great object of these storage res- 
ervoirs is to gather the snow which I have described when it melts in 
the early spring, and the surplus water, and retain this supply until 
the growing season. This plan will never interfere with, but will only 
benefit, the people living along the bank of the stream below. It is 
not contemplated to turn the current supply of the stream into these 
reservoirs, for by the plan proposed you will have all the water you re- 
quire for irrigation purposes during the growing season of three or four 
months without attempting to rob the river, so to speak, or any of the 
localities which have a right by prior appropriation to the current sup- 


ly. 

1 Mr. SAYERS. I will say to the gentleman that I concur most 
heartily in his amendment; I think it all right. The only question 
with me is whether it is the duty of the Government to enter upon a 
scheme which may involve the expenditure of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Mr. SYMES. Ido not think it is the duty of the Government to 
enter on any scheme which will require the expenditure of millions or 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Mr. Speaker, if I were called upon 
to-day to have this Government enter upon a system of irrigation 
proper to build dams and reservoirs, ditchesand canals, and undertake 
to distribute the water, as has been done by the Government of India, or 
Spain, or Italy, or Egypt, I should hesitate, I would not vote forsuch 
a proposition at this time. There is no necessity for such a measure in 
our case. Iam only asking (and I trust I have been understood) that 
the Government protect its own property and preserve it for the use of 
its people in the future. 

I intended to dwell npon the benefit of turning the headwaters of 
the Missouri River and its tributariesand the sediment therein during 
the early spring and summer when the freshets are on into these stor- 
age reservoirs. The especial benefit to the Lower Mississippi in pre- 
venting floods I think I coald satisfy gentlemen of in a short time, in 
answer to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RICE. I would be glad to hear you do so. 

Mr. SYMES. I feel confident I could do so, but I must yield the 
floor for the present, because my friend from New York [ Mr. Cox] has 
been promised a portion of the time. 

The construction of these storage reservoirs will aid in relieving the 
people on the Lower Mississippi from the destructive floods that now 
devastate that region. The worst of these floods are caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows in the mountains around the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries. Major Powell has shown this in his report. 
He says: 

The development of irrigation along the base of the Rocky Mountains is of 
double importance because of its influence on the agriculture of the Lower 
Mississippi. To store up the water of the Missouri and its main afluents for 
the purpose o! irrigation is to diminish the volume of that flood of the Lower 
Mississippi which is most destructive by reason of its occurring in the heart of 
the farming season. Moreover, the great difficulty of the problem of the Lower 
Mississippi arises from the fact that the river normally makes a deposit here, 
thus clogging its course and giving to its channel an unstable position. The 
princi source of the sediment is the Missouri River, and it is carried for- 
ward chiefly during flood. With abolition of great Missouri floods the sedi- 
mentary load of the Lower Mississippi would be diminished, and the scouring 
power of the less-loaded floods from the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi would 
establish for the Lower Mississippi a lower grade and a deeper channel. For 
every acre reclaimed to agriculture in Montana another acre will be reclaimed 
in Louisiana; and, in general, all lands redeemed by irrigation on the Great 
Plains will be equaled by the lands redeemed from floods in the great valley of 
the Lower Mississippi. 

The people living in the districts subject to the floods, and who are 
asking Congress for millions of appropriations to construct levees and 
dikes to protect their property, will be greatly benefited by this sys- 
tem of storage reservoirs, 

Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen who object to this appropriation could 
travel through portions of my State they would object nolonger. They 
would see large agricultural towns and communities where the farms 
are valued at from $25 to $50 per acre. This land a few years since 
was not worth 50 cents per acre. Irrigation alone has wrought this 
change. It was at one time supposed Colorado was only a mining 
country. Now she exports wheat, flour, potatoes, and other produce to 
Chicago and the East. 

The changes brought about in the soil and climate by irrigation are 
truly wonderful. They can only be appreciated and are not generally 
understood except by those who have had experience. On one side of 
a country road you see 40 bushels of wheat to the acre standing, on the 
other side cactus, sage-brush, and alkali that mark the original desert. 
Irrigation is a great fertilizer. Crops can be continued for scores of 
years on irrigated land without manure, Where before the hot winds 
filled the air with alkali dust and scorched up everything, the air is 
yim by absorption and refreshing dews spread over the vegeta- 

on. 

More than one-half the agricultural regions of the world have to be 
aided by irrigation. England has expended tens of millions in con- 
structing irrigating canals in India in aid of agriculture where irriga- 
tion has been carried on since the dawn of civilization. In the richest 
portions of Spain, Italy, Russia, and the Asiatic countries agriculture 

to be carried on by irrigation, 


The Investigation of Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT R. ANDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 8, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on Ao 
counts concerning expenses of the Committee on Manutactures in continu- 
ing the investigation of trusts— 3 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This question of trusts is a very interesting question, 
and to me especially, as it comes before the House this morning. I am 
pleased with the position taken by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] and his views relative to trusts. I may also say the 
same with regard to the views of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
Non] with regard to trusts, and the sum of these two views is the 
ground upon which this Congress should stand, and that is the ground 
of a sweeping condemnation of all trusts, whether they be found in 
the sugar interests at the South orin the lumber interests at the North. 

The great difficulty in this compromise, as we may term it, with ref- 
erence to the matters of the various interests from the various sections 
of the country, is found in the fact that what my friend from Illinois 
inveighs against in one section and callsa trust, my friend from Arkan- 
sas ignores and reſers to another. Thesum of these criticisms amounts 
to a confession of the dangerous character of all trusts and high war 
duties, and should be a sufficient warning to the farmers and others not 
specially interested in them, The truth is that American trade and 
commerce have, through the undue advantage of pools, trusts, com- 
bines, and corners, become demoralized and corrupted; and no gentle- 
man is willing any longer to go into the open field, and under the law 
of competition and supply and demand, take an equal chance with others 
in like business, but by some combination or trust he must have an 
undue advantage over both his competitor and customers, by which he 
can drive the one out of business and compel the other to do business 
with him on such terms as he shall dictate. 

I have heard many assertions and a great many denials with refer- 
ence to the relation the tariff bears towards the trusts. I think a mis- 
take is made on one hand when my friends on the Democratic side 
charge the tariff with being the father of trusts. And there is a mis- 
take made on this side of the House when the denial is made that the 
trust is not related to the tariff. The principle involved in the appli- 
cation of the tariff to the commerce of the country, so far as it goes, is 
simply the same principle that is involved in every trust and in every 
combine in the country. The tariff is not the sole progenitor of these 
combinations and trusts, but in principle itis precisely the same to 
the extent and degree to which it goes; and the protective principle 
and trust are simply of common origin and are akin and stand on all 
fours, and are working for the accomplishment of a given purpose, and 
that purpose is to get rid of the cheapening effects of competition. 

While I am for the protection of American industries, I must never- 
theless concede that it is true that the principle of elimination of com- 
petition that is involved in the application of tariff laws is the same 
principle that is applied in the pool and in the trust, and a growing prin- 
ciple, and one that the American people must guard against, or the 
many will bear great burdens in the interest of the few. The great 
question, Mr, Speaker, in American politics and the foremost one in 
demand for prompt consideration is well-defined, vigorous control of 
the legislative beneficiaries that are thronging the halls of legislation 
from one end of the country to the other. Their procurers and their 
agents are in the halls of legislation seeking protection for this business 
enterprise and for that, and to be a bank or railway director or mill- 
owner, and interested and educated in those lines of industries, is fast 
coming to be understood in certain quarters as the conclusive proofs of 
soundness on the main question in American politics and of complete 
equipment for legislative duties as well as honors. 

And the farmers of this country, constituting one-half its popula- 
tion and paying one-half of the whcle tax charge of Government, and 
who at best, no matter what their views or shades of opinion on the 
question of the adjustment of the tariff, are only incidental beneficiaries, 
and that in an unknown and speculative quantity, are rapidly coming 
to understand that they are in unequal contest and that they are bearing 
an undue proportion of the governmental burden. 

And while the farmers of the country are protectionists in the best 
sense of that much-abused term, the grinding exactions and extortions 
of the trust and the pool have brought boldly into relief some ugly 
facts that suggest to them that they are paying more than their relative 

roportion in maintaining the system as there is a distinct difference 
3 direct and incidental benefits. 

No farmer desires to pay more for his daily supplies to maintain his 
household than they are worth simply because they are good things 
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and he must have them, and he stands in precisely the same relation 
to the tariff. 

He believes that a 47 per cent. tariff that was imposed as a war ne- 
cessity and in consequence of an extraordinary temporary condition of 
things should be revised and reduced to harmonize with the existing 
conditions. Nor does he regard increase of the free-list or 5 per cent. re- 
duction of a 47 per cent. tariff, as proposed in the Mills bill, any more of 
an assault on home industries, or any greater step in the direction of 
free trade than was the recommendation of the Republican tariff com- 
mission appointed by President Arthur in 1882 of a reduction of 20 per 
cent., or about four times as great a reduction as that which is now 
called an assault, and which contained a large free-list as all tarift laws 
ever have. 

It would seem from the present outcry about the free-list that it 
was a new feature in tariff legislation, but it is nothing of the kind. 
The truth is that the Mills bill is nearer the Republican position oa 
the tariff than the Chicago platform, as an effort now being made in 
another place to construct a measure on ground not covered by it, and 
that at the same time meets the demands of the Kepublican party, 
especially in the Northwest, is making more apparent every day. 

So it seems, Mr. Speaker, that the self-styled friends of protection 
could increase the free-list and greatiy reduce duties without being 
open to the criticism of being free-traders. It resolves itself to this, 
then, that it is simply a question of which party shall present the 
measure. Can the tax-payersafford to follow such quibbling for party 
E only, when they bear the great cost and burden of such need- 

ess delay in reducing taxation? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] could say in 1882 that 
t the free-list might be enlarged without affecting injuriously a sin- 
gle American interest;’’ yet to put the strap-iron for the poor woman’s 
wash-tub on the free-list at this time is regarded by the same gentleman 
as an assault on American interests,” and leads him to say that be- 
fore he will accede to it he will, in the language of the Chicago plat- 
form, ‘‘favor the entire repeal of internal taxes, which means free 
tobacco, whisky, and oleomargarine. 

Then a Republican protection administration and a commission ap- 
pointed by it specially to investigate the matter could recommend a 
reduction of 20 per cent. (more than three times of theamouut of the 
Mills bill) without exciting alarm, or even calling forth a suggestion 
that such a proposition was ‘‘an assault on American industries“ or 
wa blow at American labor.“ And, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to 
the fact that an examination of the report of the Tariff Commission of 
1882 and the modification of the law in 1883 will disclose as great in- 
equalities in the percents on different articles and will show as many 
sectional features as the measure which is now denounced by the very 
authors of that report and change in the laws in 183 as a ‘‘ free-trade 
measure,” “an assault on American industries, and ** an effort to de- 
grade American labor to the level of pauper labor in Europe.” And 
that Iam unquestionably right on these points can be proven by the 
very highest Republican authority, and for this purpose I desire to sub- 
mit the testimony of President Arthur and his administration on tariff 
reduction. 

In his last annual message Mr. Arthur declared in favor of 


Such tariff reductions as may seem advisable when the result of recent reve- 
nue laws and commercial treaties shall have shown in what quarters those re- 
ductions may be most judiciously effected. 


President Arthur had three Secretaries of the Treasury—Charles J. 
Folger, of New York, an Eastern State, and General Gresham and Hugh 
McCulloch, of Indiana, a Western State—and all three were able and 
trusted leaders of the Republican party, and all three were outspoken 
for tariff reform. 

Secretary Folger, in his report for 1883, recommended 

That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are the least 
able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced, 

And Secretary McCulloch, in pointing out in his report the proper 
way in which to do this, said: 

1. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in manu- 
facture should be removed. . 

2. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are the 
least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced 

Mr. Arthur’s administration was but executing Republican princi- 
ples in compliance with the Republican platforms; and the Chicago 
‘Tribune, the leading Republican newspaper in the United States, when 
measured by its devotion to the masses as against special interests, puts 
the situation in a nutshell and voices the sentiments of its party in the 
West when it says: 

Thus the last Republican administration anticipated by four years the recom- 
mendation just made to Congress by Mr. Cleveland and laid down the preci-e 
doctrine which, coming from a Democratic President, is now expected to excite 
the abhorrence of Republicans, 

In short, Mr. Speaker, you may run the whole round of the object- 
ors, and you will find them the men who have within the past few 
years made solemn proof of indorsement of more radical tariff reform 
measures than those they are now objecting to. Wool-growing in the 
South is a large industry, and the finest timber forests in the world are 
in Tennessee, Georgia, and Arkansas, and other States, and yet the 
placing of wool and lumber on the free-list is the foundation for this 
charge of sectionalism. 


Could I have my way about it I would put sugar and rice upon the 
free-list, yet the Mills bill found these articles in the existing law at 
a much higher duty than it leaves upon them and they are in the ex- 
isting law at the instance of the very men who are now charging sec- 
tionalism on the Mills bill because they are not on the free-list. It 
seems to me that this charge coming trom the source it does is very in- 
consistent and unfair,as they put these articles in the existing law 
with their present high rate of duty and will not in any law they 
frame dare to put either article on the free-list, as they should do, in 
order to be consistent and meet the demands of a large majority ot the 
voters and tax-payers of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, these considerations lead me logically to an important 
phase of these economic questions which I have heretofore di in 
this Chamber, in relation to the rapid aud alarming growth of this de- 
mand for a retention of the high impost duties that the country would 
never have tolerated for a moment but for the imperative demands 
made by the late war for the preservation of the Union. 

The growth of the protection idea, which, beginning under Henry 
Clay with the plea of ‘‘infancy’’ followed by war necessity,” has 
reached the climax under the leadership of the trust defenders with 
the declaration that the entire internal-revenue system, including the 
tax on whisky and oleomargarine, ‘‘must go. And this notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of Mr. Clay and his friends that when the period 
of infanthood should be passed that protection would no longer be 
needed, and notwithstanding the solemn pledges of those in whose in- 
terest they were imposed, as voiced by Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, 
oo taxes would be greatly reduced when the war necessity was 
passed. l 

I appeal to the honest and fair minded friends of protection to ask 
them if there is not something in this history, taken as a whole, when 
calmly and dispassionately viewed, to excite suspicions that mill-owners 
are taking an undue advantage of the farm owners, and in the allur- 
ing name of protection to home industries imposing unnecessarily heavy 
burdens on the many in the interest of the tew? 

My predecessor on this floor made a speech in this House in favor of 
free lumber, an article, according to Mr. Blaine, a prime necessity of 
life, like bread, and yet such has been the rapid growth of this demand 
for more and more protection, that to-day were this same entleman 
here on this floor, such a declaration by him in tavor of taking the tariff 
off of lumber would cost him his standing with the party managers, as 
it would be in violation of the tariff plank of the Chicago platform, which 
distinctly declares as follows: 

We favor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the surrender of any 
part of our protective system at the joint bebest of the whisky trust and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers, 

The miserable appeal to passion and to prejudice formulated in the 
phrase at the joint behest of the whisky trust and agents of foreign 
manufacturers“ should deceive no one, and is only worthy of that class 
of men who, in political life, have reduced the matter of deception to 
an art whose leading characteristic is to make a diversion of the tax- 
ra and voter in one direction while his confederates rob him in 
another. 

In view of this extraordinary declaration it is not strange that the 
Chicago Tribune and the St. Paul Pioneer Press, the two leading Re- 
publican papers of the Northwest, should denounce the Chicago declara- 
tion on the tariff as contrary to Republican principles and in violation 
of the entire past history of the position of the party on that question. 
The Pioneer Press, speaking for the Republican party in Minnesota and 
the Northwest, says that— 

Of the representatives of the Republican peye Washington not one in a 
hundred does not declare that the tariff plank adopted at Chi in a moment 
of excitement and without consultation with the delegates of all nections, is not 
2 Republican doctrine. The Republican party, by all its traditions and dee- 

rations, by the expressions of its honored leaders, and by its acts when in 
power, isa party of tariff reform. It is not a party of free trade, nor is it a party 
of prohibitory tariffs. It has promised and it proposes to reduce the revenue 
derived from taxes on imports whenever the condition of the Treasury and 
5 of native industries unite in declaring that this may be done with 

And, Mr. Speaker, the following article from the Chicago Tribune 
of June 26, written by its editor, an old-time Republican leader who 
was ou the ground and knew the facts touching which he wrote down 
against the party of his choice, may, at least in part, account for the 
appearance of the new doctrine on the tariff question. Here is the 
ar icle, which I commend to the careful consideration of my Repub- 
lican brethren on this side the Chamber, and should it fail to impress 
them it may receive some consideration at the hands of the honest voter 
in the ugrienltural regions who has no interest in the matter of poli- 
tics save to get at the very right of the business in hand. 


The Tribune ceased to feel contidence in Gresham’s nomination as soon as it 
discovered the power of a few great or crooked corporations in the convention. 
From the mom: nt that railroad attorneys and lobbyists from California, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Wisconsin, and New York took their places in the convention and 
made their first display of strength in electing Thurston, the Union Pacific lob- 
byist, to the temporary chairmanship, Gresham’s chances became clouded. 

When availability was thrown overboard and the agents of Gouldism infused 
into the delegates the foolish notion thatthe ultra high-tariff plank would elect 
anybody, ne matter how unpopular,and pointed to Oregon in support of the 
stupid assertion, the Tribune saw who was pulling the wires. et while the 
crooked railroad attorneys talked about the tariff plank electing any one, even 
a wooden Indian, their acts belied their words. Some days ago the Tribune 
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said that the real problem with the representatives of Gouldism in the conven- 
tion was “how to defeat Gresham and yet secure a candidate who could be 
elected.” So it proved. sought to perform the work of their employer 
in accomplishing the polit: assassination of | and yet wanted to se- 
cure themselyes against the charge of betraying the Republican party to a 
crushing defeat. 

— of the most powerful forces in the convention might be enumersted 

us: 

First. Jay Gouldand the Wabash wrecking crew, thirsting for revenge against 
Gresham for removing from control of 3 * Gould's right-hand man 
formerly of Iowa, who was on the ground yand was deep in the secrets of 
every anti-Gresham caucus, Little seen by the public, no man exercised a more 
potent influence on the result than Gould’s most efficient and capable lieuten- 
ant, Gouldism as arrayed inst Gresham represented $200,000,000 of capital. 

Second, The Central Pacific Stanford-Crocker-Huntington ring, with itsable, 

Jausible N Creed Haymond, at the end of the California delegation. 
This firm has in its posséssion $150,000,000 of railroad plunder which a Presi- 
dent of the Gresham stamp might compel it to disgorge. Naturally it fought 
hard to prevent the nomination of any such man. 

Third. The Union Pacific Crédit Mobilier crowd, represented by Lawyer 
Thurston, who is shrewd, brainy, and nervy,and a packed delegation grossl. 
misrepresenting the grangerState of Nebraska. Thisring has $150,000,000 worth 
of 2 Crédit Mobilier and other boodle to protect. It is y in debt to 
the Government, draws dividends on debts which it never intends to pay dur- 
ing the lifetime of any human being now in existence, It wants Mr. David Lit- 
tler’s free-an elghty-year bill passed, which it knows Cleveland favors, 
and it feared that never would, as he is not that sort of man, Hence it 
fought him to the death, using the power of the granger State of Nebraska, nine- 
— of whose population indorse him, to defeat Gresham. It now laughs like 
Geng over the success of its schemes. 

ourth. 


popular sentiment of the State for G was ignored and ded with 
the utmost sang froid. 
These were tie leading tatives of corporate railroad monopoly, but 


Lamar and retai: 

public land which they had 

who swarmed in from the t and West, they wanted no“ d- d nasty par- 
called Gresham—no man born in a log cabin 


Mr. Speaker, the proofs are overwhelming, and the apathy of the 

e at the known corruption of the times, and the refusal of party 

ers to reduce taxation and check the extortions and robberies of 

the commercial monsters that are absorbing the wealth of the country, 
is absolutely amazing. 

You ask me, Mr. Speaker, what all this has to do with trusts, and 
the pending question, and my answer is, everything. Less than twen- 
ty-five men, ps half that number, can to-day, through the com- 
mercial agen representing the railroads, the tel phs, the banks, 
and the manufactures, absolutely dominate the en asiness inter- 
ests of the country and levy upon it, in every department, just what 
tribute they see fit, and the usual rule is to levy all” a given in- 
dustry will bear,” 

These great commercial establishments have found that they have a 
common commercial inte: and this has led very naturally to the 
development of the fact that they have a cominon legislative interest, 
and the result is a combination of instrumentalities in the hands of a 
few men that makes the strongest and most influential power, compar- 
atively speaking, that the world has ever seen. It is idle to discuss 
the origin of the trust. It is born of greed and is the general agent 
and aider and abettor of all the great commercial establishments I have 
named. While it takes shelter in many instances under the protection 
of an unduly high tariff, it is a thing that could not well exist but for 
its alliance with the railroads and the favorite rates it receives as the 
price it pays for a division of the swag when the robbery is perfected. 

In the specious and enchanting name of protection these great pow- 
ers are plundering the people, and the trust is the handmaidand helper 
of them all. And, Mr. Speaker, the people need but look to note the fact 
that the most ultra defenders of railroad extortion and high-tariff du- 
ties are the defenders and apologists of the trust. The trust is the 
creature that goes out upon the road to destroy their rivals and rob their 
victims. 

The undue power of these great commercial establishments must be 
bridled. The highwaymen who command the public highways of the 
country naturally head the procession. The highways are to the com- 
“merce of the country what aleohol is to the liquor traffic. Rates must 
be reduced and watered stock and bonds distilled. Tariff duties must 
be reduced. We must have protection but must draw the line at ex- 
tortion. Corporate as well as governmental extortion and oppression 
must cease, and the more than one billion of money that is now taken 
wrongly from the tax-payers of the country by this dual system of bur- 
dens and taxes must be less with the people where it belongs. This 
vast sum reserved in the pockets of the people and free to flow in the 
channels of trade, aided, as it should be, by free coinage of silver, 
would tend to equalize the forces and give the country a prosperity 
that would apply to the people at large, as well as to the mill-owners 
and the trust and pool manipulators. Nothing has so grown in the 


last ew years as the people's debts, and there should be an increase ot 
money to relieve the stringency and enable them to pay out. 

But the inverse of this order has prevailed,and money has so increased 
in value and the property with which the people haye to meet the de- 
mands made on them has so depreciated in value that it would cause 
them to give up more of it to pay the national debt, now standing at 
about $1,000, 000,000, than it would have takenof the same kind of prop- 
erty—heef, pork, corn, hogs, butter, cheese, and the like—than it would 
Havo faken to havepaid the debt in 1865, when the amount was $2,700,- 

„000. 

I believe in the adoption of such measures of investigation and such 
acts of legislation as will make trusts and all Hke institutions odious, and 
extirpate them, and therefore think the work of the committee should 
proceed. And in conclusion I beg leave to submit, as a part of my re- 
marks, to be printed in the RECORD, the opinions of leading Repub- 
licans on the tariff, as they have been given to the country in speeches 
and in official reports and documents, and invite attention to these 
various opinions in connection with what I have said as to the rapid 
and extraordinary growth of the demand in this country for the reten- 
tion of the high taxes that were imposed as tem: measures during 
the great war which threatened the life of the nation. There will be 
found in these opinions much wholesome food for profitable reflection. 
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TEPUBLICAN OPINIONS ON THE TARIFF—WIAT PROMINENT PARTY MEN NAVE, 
DURING ITS HISTORY, HAD TO SAY IN FAVOR OF A LIBERAL SYSTEM OF CUS- 
TOMS TAXATION, 


(James G. Blaine on lumber—June 10, 1868.] 


le contest in which we were 
en is nor lumber ever became the subject of one y 
of taxation. Nov, as to the article of lumber, I again remind the House 
that there has never been a tax upon this article. The tleman from Ohio 
may talk on this question as he pleases; but I say that wherever the Western 
frontiersman undertakes to make for himself a home, to till the soil, to carry on 
the business of life, he needs lumber for his cabin, he needs lumber for his fence, 
he needs Jumber for his wagon or cart, he needs lumber for his plow, he needs 
lumber for almost every purpose in his daily life. 


[William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, on free wool—July 28, 1808. 

Let the raw material come in. Let us make blankets that will drive ont Eng- 
lish blankets. Let us make our own “ English frieze ” and “ Peterboro’ frosted 
beaver.” Let us be able to rival England and France and other representative 
nations in making these cloths, 


[Senator Ingalls, February 15, 1878.] 
We can not disguise the truth that weare on the e sw nn, Raye 
lution; the old issues are dead! The are arraying th ves upon one 


side or the other of a portentous contest. On one side is capital, formidably en- 
trenched in privilege, arrogant from continued pwr on conservative, tenacious 
to old theories, demanding new ee by domestic se and 
foreign commerce, and struggling to adjust all values to its own standa On 
the other is labor, asking for em ent, raphe 3 to develop domestic indus- 
tries, battling with the forces of nature, and subduing the wilderness; labor 
55 sullen in cities, resolutely determined to overthrow a system und er 
which the rich are growing richer and the poor are gro rer; a system 
which toa Vanderbilt the possession of wealth beyon e dreams of ava- 
rice and condemns the poor to a poverty which has no refuge from starvation 
but the prison or the grave. 


[Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the sep Reeommendations in report, 


First. That the existing duties u raw materials which are to be used in 
ee should be removed. can be done in the interest of our for- 
gn trade. 7 
Second. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are 
the least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced. ‘This also can 
be effected without prejudice to our export trade. 
[President Grant, annual message, December, 1874.) 

Those articles which enter into our manufacture and are not produced at 
home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those articles of manufacture 
which we produce a constituent 22 of, but do not produce the 
which we do not produce should be entered free also. Iwill instance fine wools, 
be Song eto. These articles must be imported to form a of the manufacture 
of the 


therefore would be a benefit to home 1 There are many articles en- 
tering into home manufactures” which we do not produce ourselves, the tariff 
upon which increases the cost ag sige ore the manufactured article. AJl the 
corrections in this regard are in di on of bringing labor and capital in 
harmony with each other, and of supplying one of the elements of prosperity 
so much needed. 8 

IMr. Kelley on tax reduction, April 22, 1872. 

If we adjourn on the 29th of May we shall have repealed no tax or duty, and 
the people will ask us in every paper and at every corner why we have con- 
tinued the dss apa of taxation, so largely in excess of the demands of the Gov- 
ernment and the reduction of the public debt, at the rate of $50,000,000 per an- 
num outside of what is already provided by law. On neither side of the House 
ean justification be found, nor do I believe apologies which will prove entirely 
satisfactory to the tax-payers, who are loaded at every point and whose profits 
are absorbed in the excessive Treasury of the Government, 


(William McKinley, of Ohio, 1882.] 
The free-list might be enlarged without affecting injuriously a single Ameri- 


can interest. 
[Senator Warner Miller, of New York, 1882.] 
The sooner we have that (tariff) revision the better it will be for all indus- 


[Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, 1882.] 


I will vote in any direction to bring about a resolute attempt to give us a re- 
vision of the tariff. I say that as representing a protectionist constituency. 
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Ir. Kasson, of Iowa, 1882,] 
Some excessive duties remain on the statute-book; some dutiable articles 
sagoi ts on the frec-list, and some of the provisions of the tariff have become 


[Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 1882.] 

We that the tariff should be revised and the taxes reduced. e 
Under existing law we are collecting from the people of the United States as 
national taxes the sum of fifty to one hundred millions of dollars more than is re- 
quisite to meet all the proper current expenditures of the Government and all 
our obligations to the public creditors. 


[Eugene Hale, of Maine, in the House, 1871.] 

The duty upon saltis now 18 cents per 100 pounds in bulk and $i cents in sacks, 
The best Turk’s Island salt can be purchased at the place where it is produced 
for from 9 to 10 cents per bushel. An ntleman here can compute for himself 
the percen of duty resting upon this article, I believe there is no one ques- 
tion about which the reflection of millions of people day by day is so decided 
as it is in declaring that there should be no tax upon this article of salt. I have 
been asked to amend the bill introduced by me so as to cut down the duty 50 

cent, Ido not consent to that. I believe this article should go upon the 
Feels that the monopoly which has obtained heretofore for the Onondaga 
Salt Works—as great and complete as any monopoly ever granted by the Tudors 
in England's most despotic times—ought to cease. 


[President Grant, annual message, December, 1875.] 


Many duties now collected and which give but an insignificant return for 
the cost of collection might be remitted,and to the direct advantage of con- 
sumersat home. I would mention those articles which enter into manufactures 
ofall sorts, All duty paid upon sugh articles goes directly to the cost of the ar- 
ticle when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consumers. These 
duties not only come from the consumers at home, but act as a ion to 
foreign manufactarers of the same completed articles in our own and distant 


markets. 
President Arthur, annual message, 1882.] 


A total abolition of excise taxes would almost inevitably prove a serious, if 
not an insurmountable obstacle to a thorough revision of the tariff and to any 
considerable reduction in import duties. The present tariff system is in many 
respects unjust, It makes unequal distributions, both of its burdens and its 
benefits. * * I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplifi- 
cation of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manu- 
factures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and „and a sw uc- 
tion of the duties upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and 


woolen goods, 
[Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 1867.] 


for scarce ae of industry to be protected to the extent pl foe present 
tariff law, ey do not ask poets against the pauper labor of Europe, but 
they ask protection against t 

[Benjamin Harrison, November 28, 1582. ] 

The creation of.the Tariff Commission was a confession that the tariff needs 
revision. Ifthe report comes init should be promptly acted apes: My opinion 
is that no time should be lost after Congress assembles in bringing forward 
these measures, and that no time should be lost during the holidays by adjourn- 


ment. 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, 1881.] 


The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the eho agg statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30, 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates were 
given, to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

‘The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, ac- 
cording to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3,08. According to Consul Shaw’s report, the average wages 
of the men employed in the Lancashire milla on the Ist of January, 1880, was 
about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to 
$4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. z 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
mills sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week, 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it wonld bea very important element in the 
establishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton- 
goods trade of the world. 

From these returns it is seen thatevery American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than 
one-half the American consumption per spindle, 

It thus appears that each American operative works upas much raw material 
as two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the 
British operative’s $1 worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior quality 
and weight of the American goods are so marked,the American operative 
turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 


{Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 1870.] 


It is a mistake of the friends of a sound tariff to insist upon the extreme rates 
imposed during the war, if less will raise the necessary revenue. 


(Senator Sherman, March 15, 1872.] 


i have listened with patience, day by day, to the statements of gentlemen who 
are interested in ourdomestic productions. I am a firm believer in the general 
idea of protecting their industries, but I assure them, as I assure their Repre- 
sentatives here, that if the present high rates of duty, unexampled in our coun- 
try, and higher by nearly 50 per cent. than they were in 1861, are maintained on 
metallic and textile fabrics after we have repealed the internal taxes which 
gave rise to them, and after we have substantially given them their raw mate- 
rials free of duties, we shall have a feeling of dissatisfaction among other inter- 
ests in the country that will overthrow the whole system and do greater harm 
than can possibly be done by a moderate reduction of the present rates of duty. 


[National Republican platform, 1868.] 


It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized and re- 
duced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 


(National Republican platform, 1834.] 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and 
to reduce the surplus. 

[Senator Allison, of lowa, March 24, 1870.] 

The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tarifas 
any that we have ever had. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall be made. I think it should be 
mafe upon all leading articles, or nearly all, and for that purpose, when I can 
paan opportunity in the House, if no gentleman does before me, 1 shall move 

the pending bill be recommitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent 
to 20 per cent. upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will 
not bea full equivalent for the removal of all the internal taxes upon manu- 
factures. 
[Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, in Loan Association rs, 
Topeka. 20 Wallace.]} 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the perty of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. 
It is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. A tax,“ says Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, is a rate or sum of money assessed on the person or prop- 
erty of a citizen by Government for the use of the nation or State.” Taxes are 
bu or charges im by the Legislature upon persons or property to 
raise money for public purposes. 

We have established, we think, beyond envll that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public purpose. 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ployscapitalorlabor. ‘The merchant, the mechanic, the inn-keeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steain-boat owner, are equally promoters of the public good and 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line can 
be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the 
public ury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the 
city or town. 

[Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, annual report, 1882.] 

All agree that a revision of the tariffis necessary. ‘The action of Congress in 
creating a commission for that purpose renders discussion on that point unnec- 
essary. * * * ‘The Secretary earnestly recommends a careful revision of the 
tariff, with a view to substantial reductions. 


[Senator Allison, of Iowa, March 24, 1870.] 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in its 
te products as well asin the number of persons employed. I believe no 

one claim that this large interest is directly 2 Itis true that under 
customs Jaws there is a small duty upon wheat, barley, oats, and other agricult- 
ural products, but it does not afford any protection to the great wheat and 
een regions ofthe country. gentleman from Ohio| Mr. Wilson), 
n discussing this question, stated that the cost of wheat in New England is 
about $1.70 per bushel, while in Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin the price is about 
65 cents per bushel, The Canadian wheat is the only wheat that comes in com- 
petition with our own. Canada being nearer New England than the wheat- 
growing States, more than makes up the duty in the reduced cost of transporta- 


on, 

What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection at ail, and whateyer benefit he derives is from 
what the home market furnishes for home products, Unfortunately for the 
farmer, the market price of wheat is fixed by the ghee which the surplus will 
bring abroad, or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool. At that market, 
where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he comes 
in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the 
region of the Baltic, from fields cultivated by what is known, in comparison 
with our own, as pauper labor. 

But Iam told we must so legislate as to furnish a home market for all our 

Itural products, and this can only be done by high tarif. Any one exam- 
ining the subject will see that our agricultural products increase more rap- 
idly than our ulation, so that if we do not export these products in their 
natural co on we must do so by converting them into manufactured att“ 
cles and export these articles. But this can not be done under a high tariff, for 
all nations will ber manufactured products where they are the cheapest, and 
the nation selling the cheapest will control the market. This rule excludes our 
h ed manufactures made from highly-taxed materials from the markets 
po by no other na- 


tion, 
[Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, annual report, 1883.] 


In the recommendations of the President and those of this Department, and the 
action of Congress, and in the expression of public opinion, there has been sub- 
stantial accord as to how the needed reduction of the revenue should be brought 
about. It has been generau conceded that the internal-revenue taxes, exce; 
those upon . fermented liquors, and upon the cireulation of banks, might 
well be abolished. There has been difference whether the tax upon tol 
should be abolished or modified. There were but few advocates of the imme- 
diate total abolition of taxes upon spirits or fermented liquors. My last report 
said that taxes upon spirits and tobaceo, being upon things not needful, should 
be retained rather than those upon the common necessaries of life; which, asa 
proposition, is not to be controverted. But it was conceded by all that a sub- 
stantial reduction should be made upon nearly all imported articles subjected 


to duties, 
[Henry Cabot Lodge, Massachusetts, September, 1884.] 

Grave public questions confront us. There is a large, perilous, and growing 
surplus in the revenues, It must be removed, not by needless and extravagant 
expenditures, not by abolishing the proper taxation of whisky and tobacco, not 
bya stupid and injurious and horizontal reduction for polities only, but by plain 
business methods, by freeing entirely those great necessaries of life which enter 
into the daily consumption of every household, and by wise and discriminate 


reductions, 
[John D. Long, of Massachusetts, September, 1834.) 

There are only two ways to reduce the tariff. One by raising the tariff to a 

rohibitory height, which nobody advocates; the other, the free-list. The free- 

ist is the honest revenue reformer’s hope. 
{Henry Wilson, late Vice-President.] 

Men who have looked with hungry eye upon a Treasury overflowing with 
surplus millions do not wish to see the source from which those coveted mill- 
ions are derived dried up. Now. as in times past, political ambition is not un- 
willing to sacrifice the business interests of the country in the hope to win polits 
ical power. * I think American labor will be best protected by taxingall 


of the world, although we have natural advantages 
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the necessaries of life lightly; placing the raw materials which enter into our 
manufactures on the free-list; raising revenue to support the Government upon 
articies that come in competition with our manufactures and upon the luxuries 
of life, which are consumed by the more wealthy classes of society. 

[Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, April 30, 1872.] 

Now, I wish to say to the Senate that I am strongly conviuced that we should 
go further, and reduce the tariif in material respects upon many other articies. 
= * * The country expects a large reduction, the country knows that it can 
be made, the country has been promised this reduction, and the dominant part 
here is responsible to the country for this reduction, and will be held responsi- 


bie if it is not made, 
£ [James A, Garfield, April 1, 1870.] 

We have seen that one extreme school of economists would place the price 
ofall manufactured articles in the hands of foreign producers by rendering it 
impossible for our manufacturers to compete with them, while the other ex- 
treme school, by making it impossible for the foreigner to sell his competing 
wares in our market, would give the people no immediate check upon the 

rices which our manufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree with 
Both these extremes. 

I hold that a properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by whicli to regulate international trade. Duties should 
be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreign product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices as they please, This is my doctrine 
of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily we shall year by 
year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be more 
nearly uble to compete with other nations on equal terms, I am for a protec- 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, examining the possibilities of the situation, I believe the true 
course for the friends of protection to pursue is to reduce the rates on imports 
wherever we can 3 safely do so, and, excepting neither of the extreme 
doctrines urged on this floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy that will 
commend itself to all patriotic and thoughtful people. 

{Senator Allison, of Iowa, March 25, 1870.] 
This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the 
advance of the tariff of July 14. 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the language 

esterday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, 
itr. Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the 
protection of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a pledge upon 
this floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles im- 
ported in this country were made necessary because of the internal-reverue 
taxes. Both he and Mr. MORRILL, subsequently chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, declared that the act of June 30, 1864, was a temporary measure, a 
war measure, and was not intended asa measure Which should remain upon 
the statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of peace. 

[William M. Evarts, Secretary of State, May 17, 1879.] 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twi e as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman, This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap labor 
manufactures of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will 
3 you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support 
thereof. 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- 
tions, Ata time of universal depression we have met those nations which held 
n monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, Within 
the last fifteen years we have demonstrated our ability by the brilliant develop- 
ment of our own resources to exclude by honest competition foreign manufact- 
tres to a large extent from our shores. 

The question which now peremptorily challenges all thinking minds is how 
to create a foreign demand for these manufactures which are left after supply- 
iug our home demands, We can notstand still, for the momentum of increase 
will soon become so great that it will push us outward anyway. To push us 
safely and profitably is of so much importance as to almost overtop all other 
public questions of the hour, This question appeals equally to the selfishness 
and patriotism of all citizens, but to the laborer it appeals with tenfold force, 
for without work he can not live, and unless we can extend the markets for our 
manufactures he can not expect steady work, and unless our manufactures can 
undersell foreign manufactures we can not enla our foreign markets. 

The first great truth to be learned by the manufacturers and workingmen is 
that the days of sudden fortunes and double wages are gone. We must realize 
the fact that ocean steam communication has annihilated distance and brought 
the nations faco to face. This drawing together of the nations means equaliza- 
tion in trade, profits, wages, elc., the advantage being with those who soonest 
accept the situation. In the near future the workingman of New York can not 
expect twice or thrice the wages of his fellow-workingman in Europe while all 
other things—food, rent, clothing, ete.—are on an equality. 

Under no consideration must we have strikes; under no consideration must 
our factories lie idle. If our manufacturers can not run their establishments 
3 capital will no more remain permanently invested unprofitably 
than will labor work for nothing—and pay the prevailing wages, our working 
people must help them to make profit by consenting to a reduction of wages! 


[James A. Garfield, July 13, 1868.) 


Unless the tariff men take heed, unless they consent to a rational and consid- 
erate adjustment of the tariff such as only can be made by the full light thata 
careful statistical study of the subject will bring, I fear from them, more than 
from any other source, a reaction which will bring us by and by into free trade 
and all its consequences of evil to the manufacturing interests of the country. 

I desire to say that, in my judgment, it is not the best mode of defending a 
tariff to denounce every man who does not pronounce the shibboleth after our 
fashion as an enemy of the tariff, 


{Representative John H. Gear, of Iowa, January 16, 1880.] 


To a State whose products are in the main agricultural, asare those of Iowa, 
anything which enhances the cost of railways, thereby even incidentally in the 
least degree increasing the expense of the transportation of her productsto the 
seaboard, which is her great market, isa question of great interest toall. In view 
of their greater strength and durability, which lessensthe cost of replacement, 
all the dan trunk railway lines of the country are adopting Bessemer steel 
rails. The manufacturers of this class of railsin the United States are controlled 
by a combination of not exceeding, I think, ten firms in number 

This combination is protected by a high and specific tariff. which prevents the 
importation of foreign rails to any extent, thereby increasing the cost of the rail- 
waysofthe country. Without discussing the tariff question in all its bearings. 
it may well be considered whether it is wise e by a tariff exceptional 
in its character, to put immense profits into the pockets of a monopoly com- 

posed of but few persons at the expense, indirectly, not only of lowa farmers, 
but of the whole West. It would, therefore, be well to instruct our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to examine into this subject with a view of remov- 
ing by Congressional legislation any discriminations which may be foundJo ex- 
ist in the tariff on steel rails against the interests of lowa producers. 


{James A. Garfield, March 10, 1871.] 
I was surprised at a remark of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 


He asserted that there is no item in the whole tariff that can stand alone on its 
own merits, but that all must be taken in a lump in order to stand. That coal 
must take salt by the hand, and sprig too, must take something else by the hand; 
and thus all interests unite with all forces before they can make a stand before 
the country. If this remark be true it strikes a blow at the whole tarift system, 
a blow Iam not willing to strike. Iam unwilling toadmitthatbad taxes must 
be tied to good ones and thus be kept afloat. I think it unwise to continue this 
duty on coal, and I am therefore in favor of its repeal. 
[Representative Nelson, of Minnesota, March 29, 1888.] 

In tho face of these platform pledges, in the face of these admissions from 
unwilling witnesses, in the face of the Peres, ever ecu miog aod threatening sur- 
plus, taken from the people by taxation and used by certain banks withoutany 
consideration therefor, and in face of the fact that so many of the barest neces- 
saries of life are loaded down with the pines kind of tariff taxes, it makes me 
sick at heart to think that there are leading men on this side of the Chamber 
who can find at this juncture, and under these circumstances. no other field for 
tax reduction than the internul-revenue taxes on spirits and tobacco. Surely 
these things are not the diet on which the poor laboring man keeps his family. 

Worthier, beiter, and juster, it seems to my mind, would it be to give our 
people—the toiling masses—cheaper food, cheaper fuel, cheaper clothing, and 
cheaper shelter—cheaper because released from the heavy and unnecessary 
bondage of high-tariff taxes. I will put free sugar, free coal, free salt, and free 
lumber against free whisky and free tobacco under all circumstances, and so 
will the great mass of the American people. 


[Senator John Sherman, January, 1883.] 


The tariff ought to be carefully revised, with a view to correct any inequali- 
ties or incongruities that have grown out of the change of values since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1483; every imported articl- which does not compete with our 
domestic industry and is essential to the comfort and wants of our peopleshould 
be placed on the free-list; every raw material of industry which does not com- 
pete with our own productions should be specially selected for the free-list, 


[Representative Fitch, of New York, May 16, 1838,] 


In the interest of the Republican party, and in the interest of common fair- 
ness, I pro to ask gentlemen on this side of the House to consider for a mo- 
ment how the present tariff, which we have promised to revise, now affects the 
people whom I have described, and to consider what they pay taxes on in the 
general distribution of the customs taxes now in force. 

7 pay upon everything. Look for a moment at what they eat, There is 
a tariff duty on beef, on pork, hams and bacon, butter and lard, cheese, molasses, 
grapes, Wat flour, oats, corn meal, rye, barley, potatoes, raisins, vin honey, 
rice and rice meal, sugar, extract of meat, pickles, currants, apples, salt, and con- 
densed milk. The list is substantially un inventory of the stock of the grocery 
store at which they buy. There is a duty on the coal which warms them, on 
their cooking and household utensils, on their entire clothing from their hats 
to their stockings, on the medicine given them when they are sick, and on the 
roofs over their heads, 

[James A. Garfield, May 18, 1872.] 

And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was $1 lower per barrel than the sume salt 
was selling for on the New York side of the lake, That is, we produced it, 
shipped it across, paying whatever portage, freights, and transportation were 
required, and then sold it to our Canadian neighbors at $1 per barrel less than 
it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, gentlemen will not wanta duty 
continued that enables that thing to be done. ‘ 

(Senator Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1886.] 


The duty must be levied on the raw material or on the manufactured article. 
If you levy iton the raw material you discriminate against American labor, and 
if you levy it on the manufactu article you discriminate in favor of American 
labor. You must have either a protective tariff or a tariff which discriminates 


against American labor. 
{John Sherman, 1872.] 


It must be remembered that the present duties, taken together, are far in ex- 
cess of what they were before the war, and that they have been three times 
largely increased since the passage of the Morrill tariff act of 1861. * + + 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production, but forces la- 
bor into protected employments, If the present rates of duty were high enough 
during and since the war, when home industry was burdened with heavy in- 
ternal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates on raw materials— 
then surely they are now too high when all these taxes are removed. 

[Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1887.] 

In the main I agree with those views. Iam very glad to see Mr. Cleveland 
insist with such emphasis upon putting the issue squarely before the people. 
His action, under the circumstances, marks him asa man whose ability has been 
ceny underestimated. There is no question over which the General Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction that is of such vital importance as the financial policy 
which we are to pursue. Mr. Cleveland has marked out a course which can 
safely be followed. 


` [Governor McGill, of Minnesota, December, 1887.] 


The people of the Northwest are naturally tariff reformers. Democrats and 
Republicans find no difference on this material issue. The result is that I am 
glad to see the President take such a radical position on the question, Iam 
sure it will mect with general approval all over the Northwest. 

[Republicans vote for free coal, June 6, 1870. 

Mr. Ward submitted the per readies 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means is hereby instructed at the 
earliest moment practicable to report a bill to this House to abolish the tariff on 
coal, soas to secure that important article of fuel to the people free from all 
taxes, ` 

Ayes—Allison, Cullom, Dawes, Hale, Hawley, Logan, 

{Horatio C. Burchard, of Illinois, March 24, 1870,] 

If a duty averaging nearly 100 per cent. on the costof the foreign article is 
necessary to maintain this branch of industry (salt), we may well consider if it 
were not better to abandon it, 

The business under a tariff of 15 per cent. from 1857 to 1861 seems to have been 
flourishing, Does it require more protection as the business becomes estab- 
lished ? 

Hut the chief objection to the duty on salt is, that of the $3,000,000 paid for rev- 
enue and protection, the greater part is paid by sections of the country and in- 
dustries that receive no correspouding benefits, 

The chief consumption of salt is by those engaged in fisheries, and in raising 
and curing beef and pork. 

It affects the farmer doubly ; asa consumer, Cor poranna use, he pays his equal 
share of as much of the tax as falls upon commodities, and as a producer it in- 
creases the first cost of the exportable product of his farm. 

[Senator Trumbull's amendmeet to tariff bill, March 26, 1872.] 

And that from and afier the passage of this act salt shall be placed on the 
free-list, and no further import duties shall be collected on the same, 

Yeas—Blair, Hamlin, Logan, Sumner, and Windom, 
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[Mr. Allison, in Congress, March 24, 1870.] 
I will say with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I Jn 5 it not 
as an intentional fraud, but as operating as though it were a fraud upon the 
t body of the people of the United States. I allude to the woolen tariff, a 
jaw, the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep husbandry uf 
this country. Ina single county in the State of lowa, between 1867 and 1569, 
the number of sheep was reduced from twenty-two thousand to about eighteen 
thousand in two years, and what is true of this county is true toa greater or less 
extent of other counties in Iowa, and during this time the price of wool has been 
constantly depreciated, 

Mr. Lawrence. I should like the gentleman to inform me how a reduction 
of the duties on wool and woolen goods would inure to the advantage of the 
wool grower? 

Mr. Auutsoy, I will tell the gentleman how, in my judgment, the wool 
grower wiil be benefited. As the law now is the tariff upon fine wools of achar- 
acter not produced in this country is 100 per cent. upon their cost. The tariff 
upon woolens of the same class is only about 50 per cent., so that the finer woolen 
goods are imported, and not the coarser fabrics. Before the tariff of 1867 our 
manufacturers of fine goods mixed foreign fine wools with our domestic product 
and were thus able to compete successfully with the foreign manufacturer of 
similar wools. But being prohibited from importing this of wools, these 
fine goods can not now be produced in this country as chea ly as they can be im- 
ported. Consequently, mills that were formerly ee n producing these 

nods have been compelled to abandon business or manufacture the coarser 
fabrics. if ner could afford to manufacture those fine goods, they would make 
a market which we do notnow have for our fine wools to be mixed with other 
fine wools ofa different c rfrom ab This want of a market. as I 
understand it is the reason why our fine wools now command so low a price. 
There is no demand for them at home, and we can not export them in competi- 
tion with fine wools grown in other countries. 

[Chester A. Arthur's letter of acceptance, 1830.] 

Such changes should be made in the present tariff system of taxation as shall 
relieve every burdened industry and enable our artisans and manufacturcrs to 
compete successfully with those of other lands, 

[Henry Wilson, in the Senate, 1857.] 

The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make no war upon the wool-growers. 
They assume that the reduction of the 8 on wool, or repeal of the duty alto- 
gether, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stimulate home production, 
and diminish the importation of foreign woolen manufactures and afford a 
steady and increasing demand for American wool. They believe this policy 
will be more beneficial to the wool-growers, to the agricultural interests, than 
the present policy. The manufacturers of woolen fabrics, many of them men 
of large experience and extensive knowledge, entertain these views, and they 
are sustained in these ems by the experience of the great manufacturing 
nations of the Old World. 

Since the reductions of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was ad- 
mitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased, so prospered, that the 
production of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent. The experi- 
ence of England, France, and Belgium demonstrate the wisdom of that policy 
which makes the raw material duty free. Let us profit by their example. If 
our manufactures are to increase, to keep pace with the popao and the grow- 
ing wants of our people; if we are to have the control of the markets of our own 
country; if we are to meet with and compete with the manufacturers of Eng- 
Jand and other nations of Western Europe in the marketsof the world, we must 
have our raw materials admitted duty or at a mere nominal rate. We of 
New England believe tbat wool, especially the cheap wools, manila, hemp, flax, 
raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, lin-seed, and many other articles used in our 
manufactories can be admitted duty free, or for a mere nominal duty, without 
a Sre to any extent any considerable interest of the country. 

n „Nr. Chairman, the remarks I have felt it my duty to submit tothe 
Senate and the country, that the Commonwealth I represent on this floor—I 
say in part, for my colleague, Mr. Sumner, after an enforced absence of more 
than nine months, is here to-night to give his vote, if he can raise his voice, for 
the interest of his State— has a deep interest in the modification of the tariff of 
1846 by this Congress. Her mercbants, manufacturers, mechanics, and business 
men, in all departments ofa varied industry, want action now before the Thir- 
ty-fourth Congress passes away. They are for the reduction of the revenue to 
the actual wants of an economical administration of the Government; for the 
depletion of the Treasury, now full with millions of hoarded gold; for a free-list, 
embracing articles of prime necessity we do not produce ; for mere nominal du- 
ties on cles which make up a large portion of our domestic industry, and 
for such an adjustment of the duties on the productions of other nations that 
come in direct competition with the product of American capital, labor, and 
skill as shall impose the least burdens on that capital, labor, and skill. 

[Senator Sherman, March 22, 1872.] 

1 beg Senators who are casting votes to remember the result of those votes. 
We have now by the vote of the Senate thrown off a revenue amounting to 
about $17,000,000. We have left untouched all the high taxes of the tariff una- 
bated and undiminished. These taxes are higher than they ever were before 
in the history of this country, or any other country in the world. Those taxes 
are retained at war rates. Let me remind Senators that four times during the 
war we increased the tariff rates, once Toper throughout. The ratesat 

of the war, in 1861, were by the Morrill tariff bill, and that 
as a protective tariff; it was passed by the friends of protection, 
and gave all the protection that was claimed by the friends of protection to 
American industry. It is what is commonly denominated a protective tariff. 
The rates prescribed by that tariff were four times increased during th- war; 
once by a single blow 50 percent. was added tothe rates. They havenev. oven 
diminished except here and there on casual articles, and two years ago we took 
off about one-third of the duty on tea and coffee and added a few articles to the 
free-list. All the other war duties remain. 


[In the Senate, April 22, 1872.] 

On Senator Lyman Trumbull’s amendment to place salt and coal on the free- 
list, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: 

On this question I am paired with the Senator from Vermont. I understand 
that the Senator is in favor of free coal, and I am against free salt. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. Yes, sir; myself. [Laughter.] 

And then the vote was taken and Mr. Morrill recorded as absent. Among 
those voting for the amendment were Senators Hamlin, Logan, and Windom. 

[House Journal, June 27, 1870. 

Mr. Reeves introduced the following resolution: 

Whereus salt is an article of prime necessity and universal consumption, 
which, 1 to numbers, forms a larger item in the domestic economy 
of families of small or moderate means than it does in those of the wealthier 
classes, and ought, therefore, at all times to be lightly taxed, as is consistent with 
a due regard to the revenues needed for an economical administration of the 
Government; and 

Whereas in any genuine and well-considered scheme of revenue reform, 
duties which tend directly and largely to augment the cost of such a commodity 
as salt should be reduced in preference to others which bear less heavily upon 
the resourees of the great y of the people: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means is hereby directed and in- 
structed to report to this House forthwith a bill reducing the present duties on 
all classes of salt 50 percent.“ 

Voting for this resolution were Dawes and Hoar, of Massachusetts; KELLEY, 
of Pennsylvania; Schenck, of Ohio, and Wheeler, of New York. 

[House Journal, February 19, 1872.] 

On motion of Mr. HALE to suspend the rules and instruct the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report a bill placing coal and salt on the free-list, the fol- 
lowing voted in the afirmative: HALE, Haw ey, and William A. Wheeler, 

(Senator Joseph R. Hawley, August 4, 1882.] 

I will not vote for the entire abolition of direct taxation, nor can the gentle- 
man find a wise government or a wise head of finance in any foreign country 
that is in favor of taking all duties from whisky and tobacco. They are the 
legitimate plunder of the tax-collector, the legitimate plunder of the exchequer 
in every government of the world. They all get a large part of their revenues 
from them. 

[Representative John A. Kasson, of Iowa, July, 1866. 

And now what does this billdo? It raises the tariff oa lumber, which is so 
necessary to the Western prairie farmer; on nails, without which he can not 
drive his boards on his house or build his fence; and on salt, without which he 
can not preserve his beef and pork. There is hardly a thing we consume which 
this bill for ets to raise the duty upon. Every prominent necessity of life, food, 
fuel, shelter, and clothing, is embraced and made more expensive to the con- 
sumer throughout the country. Even on boys’ pocket-knives the duty is in- 

about three times, 600 per cent., and yet it is said this isa tariff for mere 
protection, 
[Senator James W. Grimes, of Iowa, January 24, 1867. ] 

Mr. President, the man who opposes the passage of this bill must expect to be 
slandered. The protectionists,“ as they choose to call themseives, have al- 
ready opened the vials of their indignant wrath upon the heads of those whose 
opposition they anticipated. Threats of utter political extinction are hurled 
against every man who, in the exercise of an independent judgment, is not pre- 
pared to impose upon his constituents the burdens which the various manufact- 
uring combinations demand, That porton of the public press suborned to their 
interests is rife with charges that the capital is thron; with free: tra: lers. and 
that British gold is operating to secure American legislation for British inter- 
ests.” Every man iscondemned in advance who would inquire before he would 
vote. 

We know what all this means, and so far as I have the ability I am resolved 
that the people shall know what it means. 

It means that two or three large manufacturing interests in the country, not 
satisfied with the enormous profits they have realized during the last six years, 
are determined at whatever hazard to put more money in their pockets: and 
to this end they have persuaded some and coerced other manufacturing inter- 
ests to unite with them in a great combination demand for what they call pro- 
tection to American labor, but what some others call robbery of the American 
laborer and agriculturist. 

It is the fashion to denounce every man who does not favor a prohibitory 
tariff as a free-trader. The charge is made that free-trade agents are at work to 
influence Congress and that our tables are encuinbered with free-trade docu- 
ment. Who has seen these free-trade agents? I have yet to see the first man 
wio wasin favor of free trade, nor have I seen any man who was opposed toa 
revenue tariff which would incidentally protect such branches of American in- 
dustry as needed the fostering aid of the Government. It ison questions of 
detail that we differ. We disagree as to how much money shall be taken from 
the pocket of Peter to support and enrich his brother Paul. 

: John A. Logan, in the House, April 18, 1870.] 

Now,when the gentleman, who seems to be the protector to an especial man- 
ner of the t labor interests of the country, speaks of this protection being 
the protection of the labor of this country, | ask him: Does not every farmer 
and mechanic in this broad land make use of iron in all kinds of labor? The 
4,000,000 men that have been freed recently are laborers, are producers, not 
manufacturers. They are not men of skilled labor; they evidently are not the 
men who are protected. And then there are the men in the Northwest who 
produce corn, wheat, oats, pork, and beans, eto.; they are producers and con- 
sumers, and are not protected; and it is they who pay this la. amount of 
money into the pockets of the manufacturers of this e And when a gen- 
tleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high, this extraordinary 
high tariff is for the protection of the laboring men of this country who are not 
skilled laborers, I tell him I do not understand how he can possibly substan- 
tiate such a theory. 

[The late Emory A. Storrs, of Chicago.] 

Finally, what is a tariff? It is a tax. It is nothing less and nothing but a tax. 
It is a tax which we do not pay to the Government; for where protection be- 
gins revenue ceases. The consumer is impoverished, the Government is not 
a 


[Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, in Constitutional Limitations, } 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising ot revenues 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the parne of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
impos for the benetit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
being merely colorable, and, therefore, not warranted by constitutional princi- 


les. 
N [Representative Benjamin Butterworth, of Ohio.] 


Every nation that is worthy the name is seeking to enlarge the area of its 
trade and commerce, to enlarge the opportunity to buy and find new markets 
in which to sel). 

{Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont.] 

The tariff was intended to be revised, so that there should be some reduction 
in the cost of living. It was obvious from the first that woolens and wools 
would have to submit to their fair, equitable, and just share. 

[Levi P. Morton, April 5, 1880. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, moved to discharge the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee from further consideration of House bill No.5265, and thut the same be 

sed. The bill was as follows: 

e it enacted, etc., That sections 2503, 2504, 2505, of Title XX XIII of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be revised and amended so that the duty on salt, 
printing type, printing paper, and the chemicals and materials used in the 
manufacture of printing paper, be repealed, and that said articles be placed on 
the free: list.“ 

The result was—yeas 112, nays 80, not voting 100. Among those recorded as 
voting ay is Levi P. Morton, of New York. 

Report of the Tariff Commission, 1882. 

The commission became convinced that a substantial reduction of tariff duties 
is demanded, not bya mere indiscriminate popular clamor. but by the best con- 
servative opinion of the country, including that which has in former times been 
most strenuous for the preservation of our national industrial defenses. Sucha 
reduction of the existing tariff the commission regards not only as a due recog- 
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nition of publie sentiment and a measure of g r. to consumers, but one con- 
ducive to the general A reed af and w „though it may be temporarily 
inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by 
such reduction. * * Excessive duties, or those above such standard of 
equalization, are positively injurious to the interest which they are ben gna 
to benefit. * * And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, es- 
pecially those which have been long established, it would seem that the im- 
provements in machinery and processes made within the last twenty years, and 
the high scale of productiveness which has become a characteristic of their es- 
tablishments, would permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign 
rivals under d substantial reduction of existing duties. The average 
reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free-list and the 
abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the commission 
has aimed is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the opinion of 
the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 
(John B. Hay, of Illinois, March 14, 1870. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that our present system of taxation 
is exorbitant and ir prey eee, and that a reduction of taxation is de- 
manded, both of tariff and internal taxes, to the lowest amount consistent with 
raising revenue sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, to 
discharge the interestof the national debt, and to maintain the national credit; 
and that a tariff for revenue with duties properly adjusted must necessarily af- 
ford all the advantage to which any interest is entitled. 


March 14, 1870, S. S. Marshall submitted the following: i 

“ Resol: That the present depressed condition of the business and the vari- 
interests of the country demand of Congress prompt action in 

relieving the people of all burdens of taxation not absolutely necessary to pro- 

vide for the wants of the Government economically administered; and that in 

reforming existing tariff laws legislation should be based upon these princi- 


les : 
pS First. That no duty should be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 
That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries, ete,” 
On a motion to lay this motion on the table, Garfield, Hane, HAWLEY, and 
ALLIsox voted in the negative. 
: [Senator P. B. Plumb, of Kansas, January 17, 188g. 


I do not ask that any duty shall beinereased. No one raising anything within 
the State of Kansas and no manufacturer in that State asks for an increase of 
duty on anything. We do ask that aring—if I na use that expression without 
offense—a collection and combination of interests located upon the eastern fron- 
tier of this country, near to the seat and source of power, casily accessible to 
tariff commissions and easy to get their ears, shall not have their own way about 
everything of this kind, entirely irrespective of the sections of this country re- 
mote from the seat and sources of power. 

Mr. President, some of us have to be consulted before this bill finally passes, 
and some of us will be consulted after the bill has passed in regard to the reasons 
for the action or non-action taken. I say now to the persons who have the run 
who have had control and are better „and have 


chance to a class of 
atall, but who have 
their produ 


Pe sen ee he ee and left him a very slim chan 
year, 


Reconstruction of the Federal Courts. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 20, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 8190) to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United States. 

Mr, SENEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the Committee on the Judiciary my vote was cast 
against this bill. While the minority of the committee have made no 
formal presentation of their views in opposition to this measure, it will 
be remembered by my colleagues that it was stated in committee that 
these views would be presented to the House, if not in a report then 
in debate. 

This bill, it will be noticed, is entitled A bill to define and regulate 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and is reported by 
the Judiciary Committee as a substitute for House bill No. 1199, in- 
troduced in January last by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 
But, sir, if we wish to understand all that the substitute proposes, 
and which is the bill now before the House, we must not rely uponits 
title. The substitute as well as the original bill ought to be carefully 
read and thoughtfully studied. 

Before calling the attention of the House to the provisions of the 
bill, let me speak for a-moment of the report of the committee accom- 

ying the bill. This report tells us that the bill should become a 
Er because it will destroy the judicial despotism of our present judi- 
cial system by creating an intermediate appellate court with power to 


revise the final judgments of the United States district courts in all 
civil cases and in all criminal cases, except misdemeanors. 

The precise meaning or force of the ion Judicial despotism,” 
as applied by the majority of the Judiciary Committee to the present 
judicial system, is not very clear to my understanding. If there be 
any despotism in our judicial system and it can not be got rid of in any 
other way than by creating another Federal court, then, perhaps, the 
intermediate court, for which this bill provides, ought to be established, 
but if the despotism does not exist, but is merely imagined, then there 
is one reason less for creating such a tribunal. Again; the committee’s 
report informs the House that this bill, if a law, willsimplify the whole 
Federal judicial system by making it, in many respects, like the judicial 
system in force in several of the States. When it is remembered that 
there are thirty-eight States, and that their judicial systems widely 
differ, we are in doubt as to which of the States we are to follow if we 
would favor this measure. 

But for a time let us put the report to one side and take a look at 
the bill. The bill provides for what the majority of the committee are 
pleased to term an intermediate court,“ not, however, by creating a 
new judicial tribunal to be known by that name, but by taking the 
present cirenit court and so changing the laws respecting its jurisdic- 
tion and the laws organizing it as to make the circuit court a different 
tribunal from what it is under existing law. One of the noticeable 
changes proposed is the increase in the number of circuit court judges. 
The bill calls for nine additional circuit court judges, each at a salary 
of $6,000 per annum. While the annual expenditure required by this 
provision of the bill is not large, yet it is not unworthy of considerate 
thought when legislating respecting our Federal courts, 

Again, the bill is open to very serious objection on account of its pro- 
vision respecting the removal of causes from State courts to United 
States courts. Under existing law, long in force, certain causes com- 
menced in a State court may be removed for trial and judgment to a 
circuit court of the United States. Itis very questionable whether the 
right to remove should be extended beyond the limits prescribed by 
existing statutes. This bill authorizes a removal to either the circuit 
or district court, and for this reason this part of the bill ought not to 
become a law. While it may be well enough to provide by law for the 
removal of certain causes from a State to a Federal court, there is no 
good reason why the removing suitor should be allowed to choose be- 
tween two courts rather than be limited to one. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the district courts the bill is quite 
satisfactory. It provides that the district courts shall have the juris- 
diction conferred by existing laws, and, in addition, all the original 
jurisdiction now vested in the circuit courts, except in habeas corpus, 
mandamus, and ‘ition. 

Upon the circuit courts of the United States the bill confers no 
original jurisdiction, except, as just stated, in mandamus, prohibition, 
and habeas corpus, and as to other writs necessary for the proper exer- 
cise of appellate jurisdiction. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the bill proposes to make the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts, except as to the writs named, purely ap- 
pellate. In all civil causes the bill provides that the circuit courts 
shall have appellate jurisdiction by writ of error in cases Noe! for such 
writ, and in all other cases by an appeal; and, strange as it may appear, 
in criminal cases the provision is the circuit courts shall ap- 
pellate jurisdiction by an appeal, and also by writ of error. Why two 
ways rather than one for getting into the circuit court from the district 
court? In criminal cases the review by the circuit courts may be upon 
a writ of error, or it may be upon appeal which the bill makes a mat- 
ter of right; but when a writ of error is proper and when an appeal ig 
proper, or whether or not both remedies are proper, and both are to be 
pursued at one and the same time, the bill is not clear. 

Criminal judgments are best reviewed upon a writ of error, and 
hence provision for their review in some other way, cularly upon 
appeal, is objectionable for obvious reasons. In eases how is it 
to be determined and by whom, whether a given case is to be taken t) 
the circuit court by a writ of error or by an appeal? r 

In prescribing remedies statutes ought to Te more than ordinaril 
certain and explicit. Nothing should be in doubt; there ought not to 
be even a remote chance for mistake. There is nothing in our whole 
judicial system more deserving of reproach than that which turns a 
party out of court because he mistook his remedy; or, in other words, 
because he came in by appeal instead of by writ of error, or by writ of 
error instead of appeal. One plain, adequate, and complete remedy is 
sufficient, and more than one is wholly unnecessary. 

The better thought of the legal profession is against camulative rem- 
edies. In our reports may be found case after cass where justice was 
denied a party because ofa mistake of his counsel in choosing a remedy. 
The case of Stickney vs. Wilt, 23 Wallace, 150, well illustrates this 
point. Upon reading this case it will be seen that valuable rights were 
lost because of a mistake as to the remedy. The late bankruptcy act 
authorized an appeal from the district court to the circuit court, where 
the petition made a casein equity, while in all other cases not strictly 
in equity or at Jaw the remedy provided was a petition to review in the 
circuit court the judgment of the district court. 

There were strong reasons for believing that the case was one for re- 
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view, and strong reasons also for believing that the act required an ap- 
peal, and between a review and an appeal the party invoking the ap- 
jurisdiction had to choose at his il, The case was taken 

m the district court to the circuit court by a petition in review, but 
in the Supreme Court it was held to be appealable and not the subject 
of review, and this holding closed the door to allinquiry as to the merits 
of the controversy. 

Sir, if we are to have two ways for getting from an original juris- 
diction to an appellate jurisdiction, either in civil or criminal cases, 
each ought to be clearly and plainly defined and thus make a mistake 
in choosing impossible. According to my understanding, one purpose 
of the billis to make the circuit court a mere paper tribunal, with a 
jurisdiction limited to a review of the record made in the district court, 
and if this be so there is no reason why both a writ of error and an 
appeal should be authorized in civil cases, nor any other mode of review 
prescribed in criminal cases than by writ of error. 

Again, it will be noticed that the bill provides that in equity cases 
the judgment of the circuit court upon questions of fact shall be final 
and conclusive, subject to the right of either party to have the facts 
specially found, while in cases at law provision is made for a full and 
complete record by a bill of exceptions, and causes thus made may be 
taken to the Supreme Court, either by a writ of error or by appeal. In 
capital cases the bill provides that they be tried in the district court, 
and provides also that the judgment of the district court in such a case 
may be reviewed upon appeal or by a writ of error in the Supreme 
Court, but it will be noticed that the bill gives no intimation to the 
accused when his remedy is an appeal or when it is by a writ of error, 
so that he, in a matter involving his life, is exposed to whatever may 
be the consequences of a mistake in ing between two remedies. 

The objections we have urged against the bill, because it gives the 
right to review in the circuit court the civil and'criminal judgments of 
the district court, either uponappeal or by a writ of error, apply with 
equal force to that provision of the bill which authorizes a writ of error 
or an appeal to the Supreme Court from the cireuit court in civil and 
capital cases, and therefore they need not be repeated. 

Another objection tothe bill is because of the provision which limits 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in civil causes to those 
in which the matter in controversy exceeds the sum or value of $10,- 
000, exclusive of costs. 

Under existing law the limitation is $5,000. Under this bill, if this 
sum or value be less than $10,000, even a penny less, the Supreme 
Court would have no power to hear and determine the controversy. 
The change from $5,000 to $10,000, it is said, will greatly relieve the 
Supreme-Court docket, and for this reason, and this reason alone, is it 
urged. The limitation, if fixed at $10,000, will not affect any cause 
now on the docket of the Supreme Court, and while in the future it 
would no doubt keep out of that court causes which would get there if 
the limitation was $5,000, yet we must not forget that in relieving the 
Supreme Court by fixing the limit at $10,000, we make the court of 
last resort ically a rich man’s tribunal. Yes, the limitation, if 
changed from $5,000 to $10,000, will relieve the Supreme Court by re- 
ducing the number of cases which otherwise would be upon its docket, 
yet such a limitation would operate as a denial of justice to many a 
poor or well-to-do suitor. If the Supreme Court needs relief from an 
overcrowded docket it ought to be afforded in some other way than by 
closing its doors against those who have but little of this world’s goods. 

Again, the Supreme Court is authorized to take jurisdiction where 
the amount in controversy is less than $10,000, if the judgment of the 
circuit court directly concludes, by way of estoppel or by agreement of 
parties, an amount in value equal to or in excess of $10,000. My best 
efforts at understanding the meaning or intent of this provision have 
been in vain. In what way this provision may affect the right to have 
a review of the judgment of the circuit court in the Supreme Court in 
certain cases is by no means clear. If this be an exceptional jurisdic- 
tion, it ought not to be conferred, or if conferred, it ought to be done 
in words which will vest no discretion in the court, but, on the con- 
trary, vest an indefeasible right to an appeal or a writ of error in the 
parties to the suit. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill aims to cure all of the defects in the Federal 
judicial system, but, to my mind, there is one defect which gives more 
offense than all of the others, and this the pending bill, instead of re- 
moving, makes infinitely worse. Respecting the organization of the 
Supreme Court, the circuit courts, and the district courts, in the begin- 
ning, or of the subsequent legislation enlarging their jurisdiction, or 
providing for its exercise, enough perhaps has been said. 

In establishing these courts one hundred years ago no doubt it was 
thought best to have the one dependent to a great extent upon the 
other, and for this reason, perhaps, no cireuit court judges were then 
created, but the circuit court was made to consist of a judge of the 
Supreme Court and a judge of the district court. 

Why the legislation of that period did not go farther under this de- 
pendent plan of organization and authorize the judges of the Supreme 
Court to sit in the district courts, and the judges of the district courts 
to sit in the Supreme Court, if not as judges, then as advisory mem- 
hers, is not at this time important to inquire. When these courts were 
first established perhaps there was no necessity for having judges speci- 


ally appointed for the circuit courts, and, therefore, judges were made 
for the Supreme Court and for the district courts, thus constituting the 
circuit court, to use the language of the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, an intermediate court, where the low-eourt and high-court 
judges could meet and compare notes and interchange views. 

Possibly when these couris were first established judicial timber was 
scarce and that then no more could be obtained than what was neces- 
sary to supply the Supreme Court and the few district courts, but the 
judicial woods had a larger supply at the time the appointment of nine 
circuit court judges was authorized (1869), and then was a most fit oc- 
casion to have reconstructed our judicial system upon a plan more in 
accord with the thoughts then entertained by our people. But it was 
not done. We are now near twenty years in advance of that unim- 
proved opportunity, and again the subject of the organization and ju- 
risdiction of the three Federal courts is before us for consideration, 

The bill we are considering is bad, because it adheres strictly to the 
original plan of organization, and it is bad because it makes the Fed- 
eral courts more interdependent than they are under the existing sys- 
tem. The bill, it will be observed, provides that in capital cases the 
accused shall be tried, virtually, by the district and circuit. court at 
oneandthesametime. ‘‘In thetrial of indictments for crimes the pun- 
ishment whereof is capital,“ says the bill, a judge of the cireuit court 
shall sit with the district judge in the district court. Will any gentle- 
man on this floor tell the House why, even in capital cases, a district 
court of the United States ought to have the help of an outsider, a 
judge of another court, if you please, upon the trial? In civil causes, 
involving great interests, and presenting difficult and intricate ques- 
tions, and in all other criminal cases, cases in which heavy fines and 
long imprisonments are imposed, the district judge acts upon his own 
knowledge of the law and the facts. 

A district judge is supposed to be qualified to try all civil causes and 
qualified to try all criminal capital cases not excepted. Indeed, 
under our judicial system as it is and has been from the beginning a 
judge of the district court was thought to have all the judicial talent 
necessary for a judge of the circuit court, and hence the law for nearly 
a century has made him a member of the circuit court. 

Again, the bill provides that the circuit courts shall consist of a 
judge of the Supreme Court and two circuit court judges, any two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, and in the absence of these ju 
the number of judges necessary to make a quorum may be supplied 
from the district court bench of the circuit. In proposing to organize 
the circuit courts in this manner there is reason to believe that the 
friends of this bill are of the opinion that circuit courts can not. be 
held without help from the Supreme or district court bench. 

Again, the bill provides that a circuit judge may hold the district 
court either with or without the district judge. 

A circuit judge may hold the district court— 

Says the bill— : 
in place of or in aid of the district judge, as the occasion may require. 

Mr. Speaker, a judicial system so constructed must be disliked, and 
dislike for it intensifies at the thought that the same judge who decides 
a case in the court below may decide it again in the court above. So 
hateful are these features of this bill that the promoters of this meas- 
ure, from sheer necessity, no doubt, were obliged to insert a provision 
that no district judge before whom a cause or question may have been 
tried or heard in the district court shall sit on the trial or hearing of 
sna ana RAI or cause in the cireuit court. In this provision we 
have an wledgment full and complete upon the part of the friends 
of this measure that a judicial system such as we have under existing 
laws, or such as this bill proposes to establish, is fundamentally wrong. 

Sir, if it be to relieve the present system from a part of the 
odium which is now upon it, equally necessary is it to relieve it from the 
whole. As long as a judge of the Supreme Court may decide in the 
circuit court what he may again decide in the Supreme Court, so long 
will the present system be hated. And as long as a Federal judge is 
authorized to sit in the cireuit court in review of his opinions formed 
in the district court, so long will our judicial system be a reproach to 
free institutions. Sir, that portion of this bill which authorizes a su- 
preme judge to sit in the circuit court, a circuit court judge to sit in 
the district court, and a district court judge to sit in the circuit court, 
shows not only that the present judicial system is weak and indefensi- 
ble, but as well the purpose of this bill to continue it in foree, and to 
this my opposition is fixed and unalterable. 

From these vices, for vices they are, the present system ought to be 
thoroughly purged. The law which compels a party to submit his 
cause to a court one member of which, in another court, formed and 
expressed an opinion respecting it, and that, too, upon full advice and 
after mature deliberation, is, from every point of view, an evil enact- 
ment. Such a law does little if anything more than make an oppor- 
tunity in the eourt above for a judge to insist and persist in the opin- 
ion he held in the court below. Instead of doing the part of an up- 
right judge, in many cases he plays the rôle of the advocate, and with 
inordinate zeal presses his opinions upon his associates, and at a time, 
bear in mind, when the door of the consultation-room is closed against 
all save the members of the court: 

While such a statute may not be repugnant to the Federal Constitu- 
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tion, it certainly is not in strict accord with the guaranty found in the 
constitutions of some of the States, that all courts shall be open and 
every person foran injury done him in his land, goods, person, or rep- 
utation shall have remedy by due course of law and justice admin- 
istered without denial or delay. Our jury system, of which we so 
proudly aud so justly boast, would be universally execrated it it per- 
mitted a juror to sit upon the trial of a case respecting which he had 
formed and expressed an opinion. A fair and impartial trial by a jury 
means that all jurors having opinions as to the case shall be excluded 
from the panel. A fair and impartial trial by a court means that no 
one of its members shall have opinions previously formed or expressed. 

Hence if it be right to provide in this bill that a district judge shall 
not sit in the circuit court in a cause heard by him in the district court 
it is eyually right to forbid a Supreme judge from sitting in a cause in 
the Supreme Court which he heard in the circuit court, and also to for- 
bid a circuit judge trom hearing in the circuit court what he heard in 
the district court; and the failure of this bill to so provide renders it 
unworthy a place among our statutes. 

But we are told, sir, that the provisions of this bill wou'd, if enacted 
into law, give great relief to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In support of this statement we are reminded that the causes now upon 
the docket of that court can not be heard and determined inside of 
three years, and that the number of new causes docketed during the 

ear exceed the number disposed of during the same period of time. 
Upon pending causes it is plain that the bill, in case it becomes a law, 
can have no effect. 

Whether this bill passes or does not pass, the time required to hear 
aud determine all docketed causes will be the same. 

lelief may be expected to some extent through the prohibitory lim- 
itation which the bill imposes on the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. Under this limitation it will be impossible to get into 
the Supreme Court causes like many now upon its docket. We have 
already argued that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ought not 
to he Hxed so as to operate as a denial of justice to suitors whose rights 
have the value of $5,000; and what has been said upon that point need 
not be repeated. Again, the circuit courts and the district courts, it 
is expected, will contribute largely to this relief. But they will not, 
for the plan upon which it is proposed to reorganize these courts is illy 
conceived and will fail in its execution. 

Sir, to my mind there are better ways for relieving the Supreme 
Court than those proposed by this bill. Of the ways suggested that of 
increasing the number of Supreme Court judges seems to have a good 
many friends. In my judgment nine judges for this tribunal are suffi- 
cient, and the addition of more, even one, would take from rather than 
add to the usefulness and efficiency of that court. To increase the 
pre-ent number with a view of dividing the court into sections would 
be in effect to establish two courts when the Constitution says there 

shall be one. A court composed of nine judges will dispose of more 
business than will a court composed of more than nine, and the decis- 
ious as a rule will command higher respect. 

In the States, or in most of them, the courts of Jast resort have to do 
with questions of the highest importance and which affect large and 
varied interests, and in none do the number of the judges exceed nine. 
New Jersey leads with nine. Maine and Maryland each have eight. 
Seven States, including New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, are con- 
tent with seven each. TheStateof Ohio and ten other States have five. 
Four States have four, and thirteen have three. From these facts it 
will be seen that the courts of last resort in the thirty-eight States are 
composed of one hundred and eighty-four judges, and that the average 
number to a court is five. From all this we may well conclude that 
the Suprenie Court of the United States with nine judges is well com- 

, and to increase the namber would be unwise. 

Sir, the Supreme Court would be largely relieved by a repeal of the 
law which compels the judges of that court to sit in the circuit courts. 
The Supreme Court of the United States ought to be an independent 
tribunal, and neither it nor its judges ought to have any connection with 
ancther court except what may be required for the proper exercise of 
an appellate jurisdiction. Thesessions of the Supreme Court are held 
at the seat of Government, and therefore no court duties ought to be 
performed by either of its judges at any other place. To requirea 
judge of that high tribunal to sit in an inferior court is wrong, and the 
law which compels it ought to be stricken from the statute-book. 

The reasons for making a judge of the Supreme Court a judge of the 
circuit court may have been good and sufficient at the time it was 
done; but in this day those reasons are without force, and other reasons 
strongly suggest that the best policy is to relieve the Supreme judges 
from attendance upon the circuit courts, and require from them no 
official duties except those which rightfully and exclusively pertain to 
the high office of a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The law which makes a judge of the Supreme Court a member of the 
circuit court ought to be repealed, and no bill to reconstruct the Fed- 
eral courts is complete without such a re ing provision. The re- 
peal of this law would enable the Supreme Court to continue its ses- 
sions two 6r three months longer each year, and thus would the time 
of the judges now required in the circuit courts be given to their du- 
ties in the Supreme Court. 


Again, the Supreme Court would be greatly relieved if the circuit 


courts were constructed and organized differently from what they now 
are, and differently from what is proposed by the pending bill. A con- 
siderate reconstruction of the circuit courts would not only relieve the 
Supreme Court, but add largely to the present standing of the circuit 
courts, While the circuit courts of the United States hold avery high 
place in the public mind, they can be raised higher by proper legisla- 
tion. It is true that under our judicial system the judgments of a cir- 
cuit court can not beas high authority as the judgments of the Supreme 
Court, yet it is possible for us to make them equally sound, wise, and 
learned, and if this be accomplished the other questions involved in 
this discussion are less difficult to consider. ( 

It is within our power to so constitute the circuit courts as to make 
them in many cases the court of last resort. This is not to be done, 
however, by excluding parties from the Supreme Court, but by mak- 
ing the circuit courts equal, not in the number of judges, but in their! 
ability and character, to the SupremeCourt. A judge of the circuit 
court ought to be fit in every respect for a judge of the Supreme Court. 
Three such judges in the circuit courts would give higher character 
to those tribunals—higher than they have hitherto had. If the cir- 
cuit courts were so composed, there is reason to believe that litigants! 
in many cases would accept their judgments and make no appeal to 
the Supreme Court to review them. Such circuit courts would make 
little business for the Supreme Court, and hence to a very consider- 
able extent they would be courts of last resort. The Supreme Court, | 
had wesuch cireuit courts, would not have one case upon its docket 
where now it has five. 

But there is still another way to relieve the Supreme Court. Under ex- 
isting laws and by the provisions of the pending bill patent and copy- 
rightcauses are heard in the Supreme Court upon the factsas well as the, 
law. Ifthe judgment of the circuit court in this class of causes was 
made final and conclusive as to the facts, subject to the right of either 
party to have the facts specially fonnd by this court, this would give 
great relief to the Supreme Court. And if the circuit courts were dif 
ferently constituted, their judgments in patent and copyright cases 
might be made final without harming in the least any interest, public 
or private. 

Mr. Speaker, in this contention for a better judicial system I insist 
that the three Federal courts be made independent tribunals. The 
Supreme Judges and the district judges ought to be put out of the cir- 
cuit courts and the circuit judges ought to be put out of the district, 
courts. Those judges ought to be the sole judges in their respective 
courts, and under no circumstances ought they to sit in judgment in 
any other court. Sir, more than three courts we do not need. In re- 
constructing these courts a ſeœ more judges may be required, but this 
will add to the usefulness of our judicial system, and therefore it ought 
not to meet with objection. 

We now have seventy-five Federal judges—nine in the Supreme 
Court, ten in the circuit courts, and fifty-six in the district courts. In 
this connection it is to be observed that thirty-seven years ago, when 
our population was 25,000,000, we had forty-four Federal judges, Ohio 
then had a population of 2,000,000, end for her three courts of common- 
law jurisdiction there were thirty-two judges. Butin the appoint- 
ments of a judicial system that State is now far in advance of the United 
States. Our population is now perhaps 58,000,000, and our judicial 
force for three courts is seventy-five. In Ohio, with a present popu- 
lation of perhaps 3,500,000, the judicial force for the same number of 
courts is one hundred and three. It seems incredible that there are 
twenty-eight more judges in the courts of Ohio than are in the United 
States courts, yet the official records verify the statement. Other 
States may possibly make showings in this respect not unlike Ohio. 

The Supreme Court, sir, so faras the number of judges are concerned, 
is well composed,and so, too, are the district courts witha singlejudge; 
and a repeal of the laws requiring these judges to sit in the circuit 
courts and a repeal of the law which authorizes a cireuit-eourt judge 
to sit in the district court—this done, the three Federal courts are in- 
dependent tribunals. As the number of district courts increase with 
the growth of the country the number of district judges will increase, 
but more than one judge for a district court is not necessary. and when 
he is disabled from any cause to hold his court, authorize it to be held 
by another district judge. A district court thus constituted with the 
original jurisdiction it now has, and with the original jurisdiction now 
in the circuit courts, it is believed would be a court faultless in or- 
ganization. With such an organization the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of justice in the district court would not be as now divided 
between its judge and a judge of the circuit court, but, on the other 
hand, it would be personal—individual—with the district judge, 

If we would have the circuit courts independent tribunals we must 
by proper legislation so constitute them. As to their jurisdiction, let 
that be original in habeas corpus, quo warranto, mandamus, and proce- 
dendo, and appellate in all other cases. Let the United States be re- 
districted for circuit-court pu and instead of nine circuits have 
twelve in each circuit constitute a court of three judges equal in abil- 
ity to those upon the Supreme Court bench, two to be a quorum, and 
in case of the inability of either judge to attend let his place be filled 
by another circuit judge, and require two terms of the circuit court to 
be held in each district in each year. 

Such a tribunal would be essentially distinct and in every respect 
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independent. The circuit courts thus reconstructed would make these 
tribunals the equal in every particular of the Supreme Court, except 
in the number of judges. Will it be said that such a reconstruction 
of the Federal courts will make twenty-six more Federal judges? Be 
itso. With this addition the number of Federal judges will be one 
hundred and one, which is two less than the number of judges in the 
three State courts in Ohio, and less no doubt than in several of the 
other leading Statesof the Union. Thenumber of persons holding office 
under the General Government largely exceeds one hundred thousand, 
and it is believed that less thah a thousand are in the judicial depart- 
ment. Will it be said that twenty-six additional circuit judges will 
add $156,000 to our annual expenditures? Yes, this is true. The an- 
nual salaries of the Federal judges now aggregate $203,000, and with 
twenty-six additional judges this sum would be increased to $359,000. 

In a single State—New York—no doubt the judicial salaries paid to 
the judges of State courts exceed this sum, and probably in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it may bein Illinois, and also in other States. The State of 
Ohio pays her judges for her three courts yearly salaries amounting to 
$294,000, and besides each of the eighty-eight counties in that State 
has a judge for its probate court, who draw nothing from the public 
treasury, but have fees instead of fixed salaries, which are paid by 
those for whom they do service. Estimating these fees at $200,000 a 
year, it will be seen that Ohio judges are paid yearly $201,000 more 
than the sum now paid each year to the Federal judges, and $135,000 
more than they would receive if twenty-six were added to the pres- 
ent number. A judicial system for the United States which costs 
less money to maintain than a judicial system in a single State like 
Ohio, ought not to be complained of because of the expense. 

Mr. Speaker, with the circuit court judges out of the district courts 
these tribunals will be independent; with the Supreme Court and dis- 
trict court judges out of the circuit courts these tribunals will be also 
independent, and so, too, will be the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The circuit courts reconstructed in the manner we have indi- 
cated will be made the equal or nearly so in standing of the Supreme 
Court. Each of these courts thus constructed would have ample time 
to dispuse of its business and parties would not suffer from delay. To 
secure such a judicial system we may well wait a little longer rather 
than make a law out of the bill now before the House, 
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Question of Privilege, 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 6, 1888. 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to a question of privilege. Inasmuch as the 
attention of the House has been called to my extravagance in expend- 
ing 10 cents for each of three postage-stamps for the delivery of a letter 
to my colleague, Mr. Scott, I think I may as well read that letter 
and his reply. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, what is there before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] 
states that he rises to a question of privilege. 

Mr. BLAND, We would like to have the question of privilege 
stated before these letters are read. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have risen to a question of privilege, and I am 
proceeding to state it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRUMM: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES UNITED 5 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 

DearSir: About three months ago you cast reflections on my conduct, 
me with making certain false statements about you on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and said, inter alia, you would bring me before the bar of the 
House and make me prove it, eto. 

Ever since then I have been patiently waiting for you to take some action in 
the premises, and as you seem to have abandoned the subject I feel it due to 
myself to show that you (not intentionally, I hope) have misstated the facts, 
that what I said was true, and that I am not guilty of the charges you made or 
the reflections you cast on me. 

I will therefore, to vindicate myself, rise to a question of privilege some time 
before Saturday, September 1, and as 1 do not want to do injustice to you I wish 
to know what day will be most convenient for you to be present. 

A prompt reply wit eee ob 

Yours, respectfully, 
CHAS. N. BRUMM, 
Member 


Hon. WILLIAM L, SCOTT. 


ERIE, PA., Augus! 23, 1888. 
Hon. CHARLES N. BRUMM. 
House of Representatives, Washinglon, D. C.: 


Your letter of 22d received too late for me to be in Washington, without great 
inconvenience, on Saturday, but will return latter part of next week. 


W. L. SCOTT, 

Mr. BLAND. Irise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. So far as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
BRUMM] has gone this matter seems to be simply a question between 
the two gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM and Mr. Scorr] 
which arose in debate here, and I do not see that there is any question 
of privilege involved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think there is any question 
involved in the reading of the communications which have passed be- 
tween the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, but the Chair supposed that 
this reading was simply preliminary to a statement of the question of 
privilege. 

Mr. BRUMM. It is simply preliminary to what I am about to say. 
If the gentleman will possess his soul in patience he will see the bear- 
ing of it. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman might take up an hour or more in 
stating what his question of privilege is. 

Mr. BRUMM. It will be time enough when I have stated it. The 
gentleman need not be alarmed. 

On Saturday, May 5, 1888, Hon. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, of Mis- 
sissippi, made. a speech on the floor of the House, the House being in 
Committee of the Whole Houseon the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill H. R. 9051, to reduce taxation, etc., in which 
speech he tried to show, following in the wake of most free-traders, 
that the tariff was responsible for employers employing Pinkerton and 
other detectives, and Coal and Iron police, etc. While he was trying 
to show that I rose and the following colloquy took place: 

Mr. Brum. Is it not true that the very men who have employed the Pinker- 
ton men in all these coal strikes are free-traders, headed by Mr. Scorr, of this 
tonse ii —5 Corbin, of New York, and Mr. Cox, of Pennsylvania, all free-trade 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman charge that Mr. Scorr has done so? Does 
he assume to say that he has? 

Mr. Brum. I assume to say that he has, and I am responsible for that state- 
ment and am ready to prove it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, you and ho can settle it between you. He says it is not 


true. 
Mr. Brus». Mr. Scorr, Mr. Corbin, and Mr. Cox, Democratic free-traders—— 


Then Mr. StOCKDALE proceeds with his speech. 

I find in the RECORD of May 17 a speech of Mr. Scorr, in which he 
speaks of certain contracts under seal, etc., and as to what he has done 
and will do in reference to the workingmen; and then I asked this 
question: 

Mr. Bnunx. Will the gentleman include also his anthracite miners? 

Mr. Scorr, Yes, the anthracite miners, too. 


s After that Mr. Scorr proceeds to say: 


I will stand upon my record at home and with my people. And if I have 
ever been the oppressor of labor, if I have ever ejected a man from his home, 
if I have ever endeavored in my life, although I have been, I may say, a large 
employer of labor, to put one laborer in the place of another, or to force one 
man in the place of another; if I have employed a detective—not a Pinkerton 
detective merely, but any other kind of a detective—to come and protect my 
property or to protect it against the men that are working for me, or have 
mortas for me, I, sir, will resign my seat and leave this the day it is 


proved. 
Mr. Brum. Does the gentleman not contribute to pay the coal and iron po- 
ce 


lice? i 
Mr. Scorr. I never so contributed, I know you made a statement on this 
floor that I had employed Pinkerton's detectives, which is false. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the way it appears in the Recorp of May 17th; 
but as was shown by my colleague, Mr. DALZELL, who read from the 
stenographic report, and which I know to be accurate because I was 
present and heard it; the insertion should be as follows: 


I never s+ contributed. I know you made a statement on this floor that I 
had employed— 


not Pinkerton detectives, but 
coal and iron police. It is false. 


And stops there. It should have proceeded— 
It is false as hell itself. 
That is exactly what took place. 


Mr. Brum. And I will prove it. 

Mr. Scorr, I will make you prove it, Iam going to bring you before the bar 
of this House and make you prove that charge. 

Mr. Brum. All right; I will be there. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s argument in regard to my employ- 
ing a $10,000 cook has the same foundation for truth that some of his other state- 
ments have; and if such were the fact, sir, I could only compare the wa; 
my cook with the w. paid by his clients atthe Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 
As to the salaries paid my secretaries, or at least those who assist me in my 
business, if he refers to the men in my employ, I can tell him that there area 
good many of them who get more than $5,000 a year. 

Now, I have nothing more to say. I have been identified with the laborers of 
this country all my life; I have worked and toiled with them; and when I start 
out to rob anybody or to get an 8 money it will not be ine money of the 
wage - worker of this country. bane use.] 


In the RECORD of May 22 I find the following, in an altercation be- 
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tween my colleagues, Mr. Scorr and Mr. DALZELL, which took place 
in my absence: 
Mr. Scorr. Now, Mr. Speaker, that was the utterance of the gentleman from 
Ivania [Mr. BRUMM] during my absence from the House, but the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the next morning did not show one word of what has 
just been read. But, sir, the gentleman from Pe lvania who uttered that 
took occasion to see that it was sent out in the public press of this country, 
charging me with engaging Pinkerton’s detectives and being in alliance with 
Mr. Corbin and other gentlemen from vanis whom I have never seen 
and do not know. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] now 
p upin defense of the he makes against me and tries to show that I 
ve been misrepresenting Mr. Brum™ as to the charge he made against me. 
At the time that he fell from the Pinkerton police he dropped into the local po- 
lice. Isend to the desk and ask to have read a telegram received by me from 
intendent of the mines in Mr. Bruarm’s district. This tel 


the su is sent 
in reply to an inquiry of mine, Have you ever employed a rton de- 
tective 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“ SHAMOKIN, PA., May 10, 1888. 
„W. L, Scorr, Washington: 


“No, sir, never had any occasion to employ detectives. 
: “HOLDEN CHESTER.” 
And I ask you to keep that name Holden Chester“ in memory. 


Mr. Scorr. Now, sir, that is all I have to say in regard to this question. If the 
gentleman [Mr. DALZELL] is satisfied with what he stated, and is willing for this 
whole thing to go before the country in the condition in which he has put it, it 
— ee agreeable to me; and I will not detain the House by git 

ther, 

Mr. TowNsHEND. Who is Holden Chester, who signs that telegram? 

Mr. Scorr. He is my superintendent at the mines in Mr. BRUMAS district. 


My colleague, generally inaccurate, is in error when he says that his 
colliery is in my district. I am glad he has none there. It is on the 
border of the neighboring district in Northumberland County. 

Now, the speech that was made by Mr. StocKDALE, of Mississippi, 
on May 5, was not inserted in the RECORD on the following day, but 
his remarks were withheld for revision, and if my interruptions as a 
matter of fact did not appear in the RECORD of the next day, as alleged 
by my colleague, Mr. Scorr, it was through no fault of mine and cer- 
tainly because of no action on my part, because they were printed in 
Mr. STOGKDALE’S speech, and he having withheld his remarks for re- 
vision, of course my assertions and interruptions did not appear in the 
next day’s RECORD. 

When the gentleman asserts that I had published broadcast the facts 
as to my statement, he errs again. I published nothing of the kind. 
I presume the press got hold of it and probably published it, and in 
that way it was circulated, but I had nothing to do with it, and hence 
the gentleman does me a great injustice in both respects. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the charge that he employs Pinkerton’s de- 
tectives or Coal and Iron police, and that with regard to his assertion 
that if he has ever been the oppressor of labor or had ever ejected a 
man from his home, or ever endeavored in his life to put one laborer 
in the place of another, or to force one man into the place of another, 
or if he has ever employed a detective or any of Pinkerton’s men, or 
any other kind of detective, then on being confronted with the fact he 
will resign his seat on the floor of this House. N 

I claim, sir, that I shall prove he is guilty or that some William 
L. Scott” is guilty of every phase of the charge and of the statement 
in the RECORD. It is true he does not charge me directly with having 
withheld the publication of my remarks in the RECORD, but he does 
it by telling only a part of the truth and not the whole of it. 

The usual form of an oath that has existed for centuries indicates 
the various kinds of falsehoods that may be stated when it says, “You 
shall tell, first, the truth; second, the whole truth; third, nothing but 
the truth.” The first kind of falsehood is that indulged in by the ig- 
norant and common black, The second is a higher order of false- 
hood, and is such as was indulged in by the mocker of religion when 
he quoted from the Bible, There is no God,” but failed to recite the 
— 5 paragraph, which says, The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God. The third is the very pink and essence of this art, and 
the more insidious and dangerous, because it tells a part of a truth and 
not the whole of it, as was demonstrated by Mahomet when he estab- 
lished his religion on the great dogma that God is God, and then main- 
tained it with fire and sword with the false dogma, I, Mahomet, am 
his prophet.” The latter is the usual style indulged in by the pro- 
fessional charlatan who enters the arena as the friend and champion 

of labor and proclaims, ‘‘I am an employer of labor,“ as a great truth, 
and then, while coining his millions out of the sweat and blood of his 
workingmen, dons the martyr’s robe and asserts, ‘‘I only do it for 
sweet charity’s sake,” declaring that while he is under no obligation 
to the workingman, yet the workingman should be very thankful that 
he is permitted to work for him under the reduced wages brought 
about by himself and his co-conspirators—the lowest wages to which 
they can possibly reduce him. 

I have not said that my colleague is guilty of all of these kinds of 
falsehood; but, sir, there is, as I said before, some William L. Scott” 
guilty of all of them; and as my colleague says that he is not guilty, 
and that the charges are as false as hell—if he is the truthful and hon- 
orable gentleman that he represents himself to be, I am extremely anx- 
ious to find out that other William L. Scott, of Erie.“ I shall read 
first a few extracts from newspapers [derisive cries on the Democratic 

side], and will then give some more substantial proof right in his own 


2 Do not be alarmed, gentlemen; you will get all you want 
of it. 


In speaking of this memorable strike yesterday Mr. George Mains, now a res- 
a pean West Newton, but who was at that time employed at No. 1 mine, in Scott 
ven, 


Mr. BLAND. I will not raise the point that this is not a question 
of personal privilege, as everybody knows it is not; but I hope this 
will not be taken as a precedent hereafter. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be allowed to proceed. S 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BRUMM (reading): 

“Iam glad you came to see me about this, for ever since Scorr's T felt 
as though the publicshould know how far Mr. Scorr told the truth. During 
the i, a of his speech I could not help calling him a liar many times.” 

“Did any evictions take place at Scott Haven during the strike of 1880?” 
asked the er man, 

“Yes, indeed. After the men were on strike for some time and refused to 
to work at Mr. Scorr’s terms he turned on them like a lion. He was then far 
from being labor's friend—what he now claims to be. I will never forget the 
day he did his dirty work. It was one of the coldest days that came during the 
spring of 1880, but, notwithstanding this, all who refused to go to work were 
ordered to vacate the company’s houses on that day. Some obeyed the order 
on Monday, but others, on account of the cold ‘weather, still held on to their 
houses. ednesday arrived, and with it came David Orr, the constable, from 
West Newton, with a posse of men to carry out the orders of the company.“ 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, we have business of 
great importance with which we ought to proceed; and we have heard 
enough of this matter to know that it would not, perhaps, be very edi- 
fying to anybody to have it continued. I therefore make the point, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is no question of privilege in this matter. I 
think it is wrong to waste the time of the public in this way. ‘ 

Several MEMBERS. Let him go on. E 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. No; I raise the question, and insist 
on it. [Cries of GO on!] 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman want to discuss the point of or- 
der? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that strictly speaking this does 
not present a question of privilege. Still, the gentleman has com- 
menced his remarks and proceeded thus far; and the Chair thinks that 
there was a sort of understanding at least between the gentleman now 
on the floor and the gentleman on the other side of the House [ Mr. 
Scorr] that these statements should be made this morning, as the at- 
tempt was made the day before yesterday and again on yesterday by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] to obtain the floor. 
Therefore, unless the point of order is insisted upon, and the Chair is 
compelled to decide it, the Chair thinks that the gentleman from Penn-- 
sylvania should be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I understand the Chair does not rule 
on the question. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not rule on it. The Chair has 
stated, however, that he does not think it presents strictly a question 
of privilege under the rules of the House, but that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is proceeding under what is supposed to have been an 
understanding. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Very well, if there has been a com- 
pact of that sort I do not press the point; but I protest that this is 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BLAND. In that connection, I hope time will be given to each 
side. 

TheSPEAKER. Thisunderstanding, about which the Chair s 
was that the gentleman might proceed with his statement, and that there 
should be only one hour given on each side. 

Mr. SCOTT. Ido not want more than ten minutes. I hope that 
the gentleman will be allowed to proceed and finish his remarks, but I 
desire to ask the gentleman about one fact if he will allow me to put 
a question to him. 

Mr, BRUMM. I will yield to a question, but not to a speech. 

Mr. SCOTT. The question in dispute between you and myself grew 
out of the language and a charge that you made against me that I had 
used Pinkerton detectives. You made that charge when I was absent 
from the House. I denied that charge. Then you accused me of em- 
ploying Reading Coal and Iron detectives, and I denied that charge; 
and I said that I would bring you before the House and make you prove 
it. That was the only question between you and myself growing out 
of that whole transaction, and what you are interjecting here is not 
relevant to the issue between you and myself. 

Mr. BRUMM. By the time I get through the gentleman and all 
the members on this floor will see that it is very relevant and perti- 
nent. I shall not read any more from this at present, but have it 
printed with my remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to his printing anything in the 
RECORD. Whatever he has got to print in the RECORD he must verb- 
ally state here. 

Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. That is right. 

Mr. BRUMM. If I have time I will read it afterwards, but I will 
read something now that will be more substantial. I bave here a let- 
ter, whith I may read or may not, as it will depend upon my time, 
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Here is a letter written by Mr. Wild, president of the Amalgamated 
Association ef Iron and Steel Workers: 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 11, 1888. 

Dean Sim: Hearing that you are to make your speech on the tariff issue to- 
morrow, and learning that you desire some authentic data regarding the past 
course of that avowed enemy of organized labor, Mr. W. L. Scorr, we herein 
Fixe you a history of what occurred at Mr. Scort’s rolling-mill at Erie, Pa., in 

It is part of our published proceedings of convention, as you will ob- 
serve, and has into history so far as our organization is concerned. It 
is needless to say that he used every device known only to tyrannical capital- 
ists such as W. L. Scorr is, and as a result he, by means of his “‘iron-clad” 
9 here appended, annihilated our organization in his Mount Hickory 
rolling-mills at Erie and evicted the men living in the company houses who 
refused to sign said agreement. 

You will observe that in his circular he claims to be unable to pay, the men 
the wages demanded, and yet he and his free-trade colleagues on the Waysand 
Means Committee claim that low-priced iron and steel, etc. (which would fol- 
low the prenges of the Mills bill in order to preserve our markets from foreign 
competition), has no bearing on wages. 

We request that you engraft this in your speech; and as the representatives 
of thousands of men who are benefited by a protective tariff, as we believe the 
mile country is, we give you liberty to e such disposition of this as you 


3 is the data referred to. 
Yours, truly, . 
WILLIAM WEIHE, President, 
WM, MARTIN, Secretary, 
Hon. CHARLES BRUMM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRUMM. The paper that he refers to is a very long one. I 
showed it to Mr. Scorr this morning and told him that I would have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

r. SCOTT. Isigned that paper. 

Mr. BRUMM. Lou signed a part of it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I signed the whole of it. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yon signed a part of it and the workmen signed the 
other part. I will only read a few extracts from it, and from what the 
gentleman says he signed. When this mill was started, in May, 
1879, its policy was to employ non-union men.” And in the same 
paper, which the gentleman says he signed, it says: 

Individual contracts will be made with each employé of the mill. These con- 
tracts will be in the hands of the superintendent on Wednesday, July 5, and 
the men who desire to continue to work in the mill must notify the superin- 
tendent, and those whoare unwilling to do so must prepare to vacate the prem- 

occupied by them belonging to the company. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, the answer of the man I also shall ask to have printed if the 
gentleman thinks it will do him no harm. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is nothing in that, and you can print every- 
thing you read there. 

‘Mr. BRUMM. I have a letter here which is confidential, but I have 
inquired from my colleagues ae BAYNE and Mr. DALZELL] and they 
say the party is a responsible gentleman, and they assure me he is 
thoroughly reliable. I will only treat his name as confidential, as he is 
afraid he might have himself black-listed and have to remove from 
that section of country. [Derisive jeers on the Democratic side.] Oh, 
well, they have been driven away as you in the Sonth have driven them 
away. 

Mr. BLAND. Do I understand the gentleman proposes to read a 
letter bein ay the name of the party ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Ido, unless you object. [Evidences of dissent on 
the Democratic side.] I will not, if you object. 

I have a letter from Mr. Gilbreath, who is an officer of the 
graphical Union of Erie, Pa. Ishafl not read it at present, for fear 
my time shall be too short, and I shall ask to have it printed in the 
a ee as it 3 Mr. Scorr’s 3 at the Erie docks, where he 

ischarged worki en and employed Italians and Hungarians, and 
where he favored ghild-labor Sak refused to accede to the demands of 
the Typographical Union on child-labor [applause on the Republican 
side], and that he runs a “rat” office. That term is understood by 


workingmen very thoroughly. 
Now, I shall have printed, if not objected to, a copy of a letter which 
he sent to his superintendent, a Mr. Taylor, on the subject of evictions. 
The letter has been extensively published, and the substance of it is that 
he insisted upon the eviction of tenants if they would not agree to a re- 
duction of wages while they were on strike. I hold in my hand an 
affidavit establishing the genuineness of that letter: : 
8 — N 
STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, PAN Stew 
County of Allegheny, ss: 

Personally came before me James L. Devenny, who, being duly sworn, doth 
pin 5 5 and say that the annexed fac-simile of a jetter written by W. L. SCOTT, 
of Erie, Pa., to his mine sı ntendent at Scott Haven, Pa., is a correct copy of 
TA original, which was given to Mr. Devenny in eighteen eighty-five (A. D. 


JAS. L. DEVENNY. 
Sworn to and subscribed this 25th day of May, 1888. 
[seat] : JOHN W. STEWART, 
Notary Pubtic. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall take time to read the iron-clad contract 
that we have all heard so much about. It is as follows: 
MINER'S CONTRACT. 


This agreement, made this 28th day of June, A. D. 1887, between the South 
‘West Gas Coal Company, of the first part, and of the second 
witnesseth: That the said party of the second part has agreed, and by 
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presents does agree, to enter into the . of said party of the first 
part, as a miner of coal, to commence on the day of June, A. D. 1887, and 
continue therein until either party hereto shall give the other days no- 
tice to the contrary, when, at the expiration of such period, this contract shall 
cease and determine; but during the continuance of the same the party of the 
second part toabide by, ere to, and observe the rules and ons 
hereto appeni which are hereby made a part of this contract, and to abide 
by and 2 other rules and regulations promulgated from time to time 
by the said coal company, with the consent of the party of the second part, for 
the purpose of ting mining and other employment in and about the coal 
mines of the said coal company, and not to be absent without leave, except in 
case of sickness or other unavoidable contingency that would prevent him 
from work; also to keep his room in good working order. 

The said party of ihe al neda ype that in case steady and continuous work 
can not be furnished the party of the second part, during the life of this agree- 
ment, that such work as may have to be done shall be fairly divided with, and 
apportioned to the said party of the second part, on the basis of all the men so 
employed at and duringsuch time; also to pay the said party of the second part 
for and every ton of coal mined by him,and delivered on pit cars at the 

of the room where the same is mined, after it is screened over the screens 
of the company, the same price per ton that is paid by the Penn or Westmore- 
land Gas Coal Companies, for and during the time the said second party hereto 
is mining said coal; and in case the men at the Penn or Westmoreland Gas Coal 
Company's mines should stop work for any cause w. ver, when the said sec- 
ond party hereto is working under this contract, that then and in that case the 
said party of the second part shall be paid for all coal mined by him during the 
time said Penn or Westmoreland Gas Coal Company’s men are notat work, the 
price perton that the Penn or Westmoreland Gas Cas Coal jpany’s men were 
receiving at the time when they stopped work; and in case the Penn or West- 
moreland Cas Coal Company’s men resume work,and are paid a higher rate 


per ton for mining than that received by them when the “ee 8 that 
shail ve jon 


then and in that case the said party of the second part 
to the price per ton already pala, or to be paid, for àll coal mined by him during 
such od of suspension of work at the Penn or Westmoreland Gas Coal Com- 


pany's mines, an additional amount for same, equal to the difference between 
the price paid ton atthe time of such on, and the higher priceagreed 
to be pai by the Penn or Westmoreland Gas Coal Companies to their men; and 
for all coal mined on and after the date of such resumption of work by the 

or Westmoreland Gas Coal Companies the payment to the second party hereto 
to be as hereinbefore provided, All payments to be made on the regular pay- 
day, and in accordance with the rules and regulations aforesaid; and the pay- 
day will be on the of each month for all wagesor moneys the party 
of the second part may have earned during the last month previous to such pay- 


y of the second further agrees that he will not stop work, 
join any strike“ or combination for the purpose of obtaining or causing the 
pray age to pay their minersan advance of w: or pay beyond what is speci- 
fied in this contract, nor will he in any way aide abet, or countenance any such 
“strike,” combination,or scheme for any purpose whatever during the time 
specified in the first clause of said contract. And if the second party shall vio- 
late any of the provisions of this contract in this regard,at any time, he shall 
thereby forfeit all claims for coal previously mined and not paid for,and the 
first party be released from liability therefor. 

In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals 


the day and year first above written. 
F Tun Sourn West Gas Coat Co., 


By J. F. HOSACK, 
Agent and Superintendent, 


Witness, 

Then follows the poor, wretched miner’s signature after that of Ho- 
sack, the superintendent. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. What is his name? 

Mr. BRUMM. Never mind his name; you shall not have him black- 
listed. Then come the rules and regulations of the South West Coal 
Company, which I will read: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE SOUTH WEST GAS COAL COMPANY. 


Adopted for the purpose of regulating mining and other employment in and 
l = about their coal-mines. | 

I. Every employé of the company will be expected to perform a full dav's 
work in his respective line of employment, unless the foreman of his depart- 
ment orders less time to be worked. 

II. Any suspension of work during working hours by any portion or all of 
the company’s employés, for the purpose of holding or attending any meeting 
for any purpose whatsoever, whether above or below ground, affecting the op- 
erations of the company’s mines, is positively forbidden. : 

Mr. Speaker, I had some experience myself in the system of coal 
mining, and I know that very often a case arises when the boss im- 
poses upon the men some new burden, and under this regulation they 
can have no immediate remedy, but_mustsubmit to whatever the boss» 
chooses to impose upon them until they stop work that day. That 
one day’s service, at least, you have got secure against those whom I 
call your slaves. . 

III. The company will not deal with any committee purporting to represent 
any league, organization, or combination of workmen, but will deal directly 
and individually with each of its employés. 

IV. Any employé 1 87 ageri in any respect must present his claim to 
the pit-boss, in person. they fail to adjust the matter in a manner satisfacto: 
to the employé, it may be referred to the superintendent (if either pity desire), 
whose decision, upon the hearing of both sides of the question, will be final. 

V. Any employé who may have been discharged by company, or who may 
rete with the consent of the company, shall receive all arrearages of pay due 

im at once. y 

VI. No person will be allowed to interfere in any manner with the employer's 
just ~~ of employing, retaining, and discharging from employment, as pro- 
vided herein, any person or persons whom the superintendent or pit-boss hav- 
ing charge of the mines for the time being may consider proper; nor cause, or 
interfere in any way by threats or menace, or otherwise, with the right of an 
employé to work, or engage to work, in 9 wax, and upon any terms, and wi 
whom he may think proper and best for his interest, or the benefit of his family. 

VII. No . will be permitted to fill his place by another man without 
the consent of the pit-boss or superintendent. 

VIIL Every employé will be paid once a month at the regular pay-day all 
wages or moneys he may have earned during the last month previous to such 
pay-day, after deducting any indebtedness which such employé may owe to the 
2 which the company, with the consent of such employé, may have 
assumed to pay to any other person, 
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This regulation is to evade the law and to enable the employers to 
carry on what are known as pluck-me stores. 


IX. It shall be the duty of every miner working in the mines to keep his room 
in said mines in good order and repair; and any such miner who shall willfully, 
negligently, or carelessly suffer his room to get out of order or repair, and who 
shall not, upon request, immediately put the same in repair, the company may 
put such room in repair at the expense of the miner in default, and may retain 
the amount of such expense from the next or any future payment to which said 
ber i" A would be otherwise entitled, until fully reimbursed for such expense. 

o miner who has left the employment of the company, whether volun- 
tarily or by di will be entitled to receive any arrearages of pay due him 
for labor performed, whether on the regular pay-day or during the interval pre- 
ceding pay-day, until he shall have put his room in perfect working order, as 
required by his contract with the company. All miners leaving said employ- 
ment will be uired to procure the certificate of the pit-boss that they have 
complied with the requirements of this rule, as aforesaid, before making appli- 
cation at the company’s office for final payment. 


That is, a matter of dispute between the boss and the employé must 
be adjusted, holding the miner under duress, before the employer will 
pay the employé the wages due. 

XI. Any tenant of the company, upon leaving its service, whether voluntarily 
or by discharge, will not be entitled to receive any part of the wages due him 
for labot performed, until he shall have vacated the premises occupied by him, 
and presented the keys of the same at the office. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the ironclad bludgeon that is used against labor 
organizations and against the individual miner and laborer in the State 
of Pennsylvania by the gentleman who stands up in this House as the 
mouthpiece of the Executive to put through by the gag-law the Chinese 
bill, in order to hoodwink the workingmen into the idea that he has 
something like kind feeling for them. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, 
it is adding insult to injury when these gentlemen imagine fora moment 
that the workingmen of this country are to be gulled as easily as that. 
You discount too much, sir, the intelligence of the workingmen. You 
presume that you can for a long lifetime be their worst oppressor and 
then deceive them by putting through a Chinese bill that will last only 
three years, although we have had a law on the subject forseven years 
which your Administration has for nearly four years failed to better. 

Although a treaty has been negotiated, and we have no official knowl- 
edge as yet whether it has been accepted by China or not, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania attempts to make political capital for himself 
and his party by rushing through this law upon mere rumor of the re- 
jection of the treaty; but my word for it, the ides of November will 
show that the workingmen know their friends better than you imagine. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says that he has never wronged a 
workingman. If there is any species of wrong that an employer can 
do a workingman that is more tyrannical, more searching, more effect- 
ual than any other, it is done through what is known as the ‘“‘ pluck- 
me-store’’ system, a system by which the employers force the work- 
men to deal in their stores, charging them whatever price they please, 
and then grumble and growl if the workingmen happen to be a little 
economical and do not spend all their wages. I have here a letter 
from the office of the Leader, published in Pittsburgh, which I will read: 

No. 133 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA., May 25, 1888, 

DEAR Sim: Your favor of 23d instant at hand. As requested, we send you two 
of Scorr’s store Sonone used by the Youghiogheny River Coal Company at 
their stores in Scott Haven, The coupons run as follows: One cent, 10 cents, 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1. They are compiled in books worth $5 and $10 each. 


We also inclose one of the stubs of the books. 
Honing that they may be of some service to you, we remain, 


Yours, y, 
LEADER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
N. B. You need not return them. 


Hon. C. N. Brum, 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to this I have a letter, which I shall not have time to 
read, which says that these books of coupons are printed in the office 
that is known as the rat office, which is controlled by Hon. WILL- 
IAM L. SCOTT, which the writer of this letter says is run by a com- 
pey which is limited, and the limit of which is the length of Hon. 
ILLIAM L. Scort’s pocket-book. I exhibit to the House this stub of 
coupons used by this coal company, and this 25-cent order, and this 
1-cent order. What they have this 1-cent order for Ido not know, 
unless it be that the gentleman also runs a peanut stand there. 
[Mr. Brum then exhibited the stub and coupons, as shown.] 


No. 2877.] 1810. 
BOOK OF COUPONS 


ISSUED BY 
THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE AND SUPPLY DEPOT, 
Scott Haven, Pa., and branches. 
(Across the face in red:) Store No. 2. 


No. 3795.] 125. 
Tus Ccurox, numbered and registered, is good for its FACE 
VALUE in MERCHANDISE at the store of 
YOUGH. RIVER COAL CO. 


{On the margin:) The Youghi ny River Coal Co.’s store, general mer- 
chandise and supply depot, Scott Haven, Pa, 
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COUPON 
3| ONE CENT. 


NOT GOOD IF DETACHED, 


Mr. SCOTT. If I had it would not be any smaller than you are. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, imagine this great representative of 
the President of the United States, the reputed owner of twenty 
millions of wealth, the president and director of some 22,000 miles of 
railroad 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, that has all been said over again in the Senate 
and in the House; the country knows all about it. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, I propose to put it to you now, sir. Imagine, 
I say, this great man getting down to 1 cent barter with his working- 
men and keeping a penny peanut stand ! 

Mr. SCOTT. The mistake was in not employing you to attend to 
it. [Laughter on Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRUMM. In the first place, your money could not employ 
me, because I would be afraid you would cheat me out of my wages 
afterwards. [Jeers on the Democratic side.] 

On the subject of police I shall read from an official paper which I 
have received from Harrisburg: 

PENNSYLVANIA, OFFICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Harrisburg, June 11. 1 


Dran Sin: I ean find no record of A. J. Weaver as policeman; but I do find 
that March 4, 1879, John A. Weaver, of Northumberland County, was commis- 
sioned policeman for the Mineral Railroad and Mining Company, Summit 
Branch Railroad Company, and Lykens Valley Coal Company, for the counties 
of Dauphin, Northumberiand, Schuylkill, and Columbia. The application is 
signed by Holden Chester— 


That is the Holden Chester the gentleman got his telegram from, 
Mr. SCOTT. The same man. 
Mr. BRUMM (continuing to read) 


Superintendent Mineral Railroad and Mining Company, per R., and a request 
by S. P. Wolverton to issue the commission for J. A. Weaver at present, and 
that the superintendent would call for the other commissions, for the applica- 
tion contained three names, namely, John A. Weaver, ‘Timothy Reagan, and 
Thomas Steele. 
Very truly, yours, 
WILSON N. GERHART, Chief Clerk. 
Hon. CHARLES N. BRUMM. 


The paper I have just read shows the commissioning of these police- 
men by this company. The gentleman may say that he never was con- 
nected with thiscompany; but this company transferred its rights as to 
three collieries, the Hickory Ridge, the Swamp Ridge, and another 
one, to this gentleman; and these policemen had charge after the trans- 
fer as well as now. I have an affidavit here, as follows: 

SHAMOKIN, June 4, 1888— 

This is a letter which was afterwards sworn to— 

SHAMOKIN, June 4, 1888. 

DEAR FRIEXD BRUMM: Your favor of recent date, asking me whether I was 
commissioned as a local coal and iron pecon; etc., is at hand. In reply would 
say that I was first commissioned in 1872 as liceman for the Mineral Coal 
Company with jurisdiction in Northumberland, Schuylkill, Columbia, and Mon- 
tour Counties. I still hold that commission. The Union Coal Company now 
own three collieries that were then owned by the Miner i Com y; they are 
Hickory Ridge, Hickory Swamp, and Green Ridge collieries. served process 
of eviction on half a dozen tenants of said collieries in 1885 during a strike for 
higher wages when the men were idle four or five months, afterwards going 
back to work on smaller wages than before. Two of these tenants, I remember 
their names, are Dennis Cannon and Robert Graham. Service was dated July 
25, 1885. Edwin Ludlow was superintendent at these collieries at that time. 
A. J. Weaver was a coal and iron policeman and was regularly employed as a 
special policeman for these collieries for a good while. 

How about the action of Congress on the Petersburgh mine explosion— 


By the way, be was the man who set fire to the match that exploded 
the Petersburgh mine, and he was inquiring about that matter— 

I do not think we are recognized as we deserve to be. You know all about it, 
and as an old schoolmate and playmate, as well as comrade, I would like you 
to take some interest in it. 


With best wishes for your success, 
Your old friend, 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Northumberland, ss: 


Personally appeared before me a notary publie in and for the said county, 
Harry Reese, a resident of the borough of Shamokin, county and State aforesaid, 
who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say thatthe facts on- 
tained in the foregoing letter are true to the best of his 3 and belief, 

HARRY REESE, 


Sworn and subscribed this 4th day of June, A. D. 1888. 

[sEat.] J. Q. ADAMS, Notary Public, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, some time ago a committee was down here to wait 
on Mr. Scort, to get him to pay the same wages that were being paid 
by the Reading Railroad Company. He promised this committee, in 
my presence, to have it adjusted, and said he would have the matter 
arbitrated. They went home, and nothing was done to arbitrate the 


HARRY REESE. 


matter. I saw Mr. Scorr afterward, and he then declared to me that 


the reason nothing was done was because these men were Knights of 
Labor, that they belonged to labor organizations, and he would not 
deal with them or have anything to do with them. I reminded him 
of his promise. He did not care what was the promise he made to 
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them; he would give them to understand they must go to work first; 
he would recognize no men that came in the capacity of organized la- 
boring men or as committee men. The affidavit says: 


STATE OF PESNSYLVANIA, County of Northumberland, ss: 


Be it remembered that on this 14th day of June, A. D. 1888, before me, a no- 
tary public in and for said county, 9 came William H. rt, who, 
ing duly sworn according to law,doth depose and say, that during the years 
1883 and 1884 he was living at Green Ridge, Nothumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in a house belonging to the Union Coal Company. 

That is the company that Mr. Scorris in control of. 


That there are a great many houses bongi to said coal com y all of 
which were occupied by the men employed at the colliery at that place, which 
said colliery also belongs to the said Union Coal Company. That your depo- 
nent while living there was employed in said colliery asa miner, and that he re- 
ceived his money from the said company regulary. after they had deducted the 
amount due them for rent of house occupied by him. That on orabout the 4th 
by i January the said colliery ceased work to make repairs that were claimed 
to 1 and remained idle from the said 4th day of January, 1885, to 
about the middle of April following. That the men then went back to work, and 
that within two or three days after they had started to work the said company 
po them notice that there would be a reduction in their w: of each car. 
t the men refused to work for them at this reduction and at once instituted 

a strike, demanding that the 5 cents per car which had 
be restored and that the 5 cents car which had been taken from them in Jan- 
vary of the same year also be allowed them. That the said colliery remained 
idle from then up to July 27 following. That during all thistime your depo- 
nent lived in the same house he had been Jiving in, and that on or about the 17th 
day of July he was served with a notice from the said company to vacate the 
premises within ten days, and that said notice was served by Al. Weaver, of 
Shamokin, a member of the Coal and Iron police force. That upon the expi- 
ration of the time for which said notice was given, namely, on July 27, 1835, 
your deponent moved from said premises in obedience to said notice. 
WM, HODGERT. 

Sworn and subsoribed to before me the day and year aforesaid. 


[sean] 

W. B. FAUST, Notary Public. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Schuylkill, es: 

On the Ist day of June, A. D. 1888, personally appeared before me, the under- 
signed, a justice of the peace in and for the said county, W. H. Lee, a citizen of 
St. Clair, county of Schuylkill, State cf Pennsylvania, who upon being duly 
sworn deposes and says that he served on a committee. 

This repeats and swears to what I have stated in reference to the 
committee; it corroborates under oath the statement I have made. 

A MEMBER. Give the substance of it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The substance of it I have given: that Mr. Scorr 
had agreed the matter should be adjusted; that he went back on that 
agreement, and assigned no other reason at the time than that they 
were organized laboring men, although they told him at the time what 
they were. 

PENNSYLVANIA, County of Northumberland, ss: 

Be it remembered on this lith day of June, A. D. 1888, before me, a notary 
public in and for said county, personally came John O’Brien, who, being daly 
sworn according to law, doth depose and say that he is a citizen of the Bnited 
States and a resident of the cg al of Mount Carmel, in said county of North- 
umberland, where he has resided for almost three years; that some time in the 
year 1884 he moved to Green Ridge, in said county, and went to work as a miner 
for the Union Coal Company,and at the same time moved into one of their 
houses which they rented to their employés; that he worked for the said Union 
Coal Company until the strike for better wages was instituted in April, 1835, 
and lived in one of their houses until September of the same year; that some 
time in July, 1885, he was served with a notice to vacate the premises he was 
occupying within ten days, and that said notice was served by Al Weaver, of 


Shamokin, a member of the Coal and Iron police force. 
JOHN O'BRIEN. 

Sworn and subscribed to the day and year aforesaid. 
[sean] W. B. FAUST, Notary Pubtic, 

I have here the afidavit of Mr. Davis, corroborating further what I 
have said as to Mr. Scorr's promise to pay as much wages as anybody 
else was paying for similar work, and his failure to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Allowing for the interruption of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]; the gentleman has six minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, it is hardly worth while to go on further for 
those six minutes, and I will reserve them, although I have other proofs 
and affidavits which I hope I will be permitted to print in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman reserves his remaining time. 

Mr. Scorr then replied, after which 

Mr. BRUMM proceeded: Iought to have my own time to reply to what 
I allege on his part as falsehood, and which I regard as a new question of 
privilege. When hespeaks of the Coal and Iron police and detectives, 
hesimply goes into special pleading and relies on technicalities and upon 
a definition of terms, because he himself admits the rest of the charge 
made in saying that those he employed are what are called Coal and Iron 
police, as shown by the RECORD. But, besides that he has nothing tocon- 
tradict my sworn statements positively made by disinterested parties, 
and he has no statements except the affidavits of those who are his own 

,employés, who are his superintendents, who do not directly even con- 
tradlict it. They enter into special pleading, as to dates when certain 
companies were changed, and therefore assume that he is not respon- 
, sible, although he was a stockholder ! 

Mr. SCOTT. Ideny that. It is not true; that is false. 

Mr. BRUMM. I know you have denied a great many facts that are 
so, but your denial amounts to very little. What he has quoted from 

a newspaper as to what I said with reference to the Coal and Iron police 
I would say the only difference between the gentleman and myself is 


been taken from them 


XIX——33 


that I told all about them; I acknowledge it to be true; but What was 

as to him he falsifies and tries to wriggle out of. I did say the 
Coal and Iron police for certain purposes were necessary institutions, 
but went no further. I never denounced them as an institution, I 
merely said that it was your people that employed them and you must 
be responsible, and that is all that amounts to. Now, sir, there was 
another Coal and Iron police he employed, as the extract I shall have 
printed will show, and which if I had timeI would read. One of the 
witnesses is a Democratic constable, the other a Republican, and this 
very Hoosac, from whom he has affidavits, is charged by one of these 
men, I think it is the Democrat, with being a detective, and that the 
work of a detective and that of a Coal and Iron police are one and the 
same thing, and they know that and I know that, and when you prove 
one you prove the other, and Icould prove itif I hadthetime. There 
is no difference substantially. 

There is one point I wish to make yet, and it is with reference to his 
employment of this contract labor. In the district I traveled over, in 
the mines at Mount Carmel, he employs Italians by the hundred and 
employs Hungarians, and has them packed together in shanties like 

ines in a box, and they live as bad as any Chinamen ever lived, 
and he has misplaced and trausplanted American-born citizens, Irish, 
German, Welsh, and English, by the laborers whom he gets in there and 
who can be got in no other way except from the padrone and contract 
system among the Italians and Huns, I would like to know, Mr. 
Speaker, what is the difference between the padrone system which he 
sic and that of the Chinese Six Companies; the one like the other 
rings the Italians into the country under contract that he employs, 
for there is no other way of getting them. 

Iam now speaking from my own personal observation, and the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Scorr] dare not deny it. I name the localities: Hickory 
Ridge, Hickory Swamp, Eagle Ridge, at and around Shamokin and 
Mount Carmel. The testimony that I have not time to have read, or 
even to attempt to read, will fully sustain me in every position that I 
have taken, not only as to the policeman, but as to the gentleman’s 
evictions, as to his imposing upon the workingmen, as to his“ pluck-me’’ 
stores, and the manner in which he conducts his“ pluck-me”’ store 
business. It will show that he forces his men to deal in those stores 
and forces them to rent his houses; that unless they rent from him 
they can not work; that when single men are employed he makes them 
board in this stable, where he has them huddled together just as many 
as he can possibly pack in, and that for this stable he receives an ex- 
orbitantrent. Iask that gentlemen will read this testimony, the whole 
of it. Iam only sorry that I have not had time to read it myself and 
comment upon it as I proceeded; but read it, gentlemen, and it will 
satisfy you all. 

Mr. DUNN. Regular order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object, as I objected in the beginning 
to the gentleman [Mr. BrumMM] being permitted to put anything in 
the RECORD that he has not uttered or had readhere. During his Jast 
six minutes he said he was going to put this, that, and the other thing 
in. I want to know what it is, and I object. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will show the gentleman what it is. 

[Cries of Regular order ” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRUMM. What I propose to put in are additional affidavits 
and statements of which I read parts, and I shall insist on putting them 
in as a matter of right. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the gentleman can not print any- 
thing in the RECORD not spoken or read, unless by consent. The reg- 
8 is demanded. The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not hear the last remark of the Speaker. I 
want to know whether any leave has been givento the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] to print any paper in the RECORD that 
he has not had read? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated to the contrary when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] objected. 

Mr, BRUMM. I rjse to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRUMM. I wish to inquire whether when a member in his re- 
marks reads part of a paper, the statement of witnesses in his own de- 
fense, on a question of privilege, he is to be cut off in this way? On 
the question of privilege I would have unlimited time under the rules 
of the House; but I was prevented from reading these papers because 
it was contended that I would be given only an hour, although I had 
aright to as much time as was necessary to vindicate myself, and I 
desire now to know whether únder such circumstances, having started 
to read a part of these statements and these letters, naming the au- 
thors of them, I am not to be permitted to put the statement and the 
letters on record. 

The SPEAKER. Nothing but what has been spoken or read on the 
floor can go into the RECORD, except by consent. 

Mr. BRUMM. If he was innocent he would not object. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BRUMM] had no right to one minute’s time except by unanimous con- 
sent. [Calls of Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 
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= The Tarif. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN D. STEWART, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, Scptember 17, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am well aware of the fact that the tariff has 
not only been elaborately discussed upon this floor, but has received 
great consideration by the American people. Thisis quite reasonable, 
when we remember that it is a question which largely affects our ma- 
terial prosperity. And as the issue between the two great political par- 
ties on this question has been so sharply defined by the opposing can- 
didates for the Presidency, I shall therefore beg the indulgence of the 
House while I submit some views touching this matter; possibly the 
views of no member of the Republican party has received wider circu- 
lation than those of Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, of Ohio, I therefore 
desire to call attention, not only to his views as expressed on this floor, 
but especially to positions which he sought to maintain recently in a 
speech delivered by him in the State of Georgia. In opening his re- 
marks he announced that he had come to discuss a subject of great 
national concern, one affecting sixty millions of people. It is quite 
true that the tariff as an economic question is one of supreme impor- 
tance, and if it be a benefit all alike should enjoy it. But, unfortu- 
nately, a protective tariff seeks to promote the interest of favored classes 
and discriminates against others who are least able to bear it. This I 
propose most abundantly to demonstrate in this discussion. As many 
of the arguments used by my distinguished friend are so contrary to the 
true theory of our American institutions, and in my opinion so detri- 
mental to our best interests, I am not willing that they shall pass un- 
challenged. ai 

The gentleman at great length insisted that the taxing power of the 
Government could be used not only forraising revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of fostering ‘‘ infant industries; in other words, to aid indus- 
tries not belonging to the publie, but to individuals. Let us consider 
this argument fora time. Section 8, and Article VIII, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, provides: 

ngress shall hi to lay and collect taxes, duties, i 
5 . 9 for the ere Aslana an eee ay 
fare of the United States. 

Was this grant of power to collect taxes for private or for public 
purposes? If duties are so levied as that the interests of one man or 
class of men are promoted thereby, will any reasoning mind contend 
that such conduct is for the common defense or for the general wel- 
fa- of the United States?” Will any constitutional lawyer for a 
moment contend that the Government has authority under the tax- 
ing power to extend aid to any one in conducting a private business? 

Judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public 22 and Whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
er merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional prin- 
ciples, 

Judge Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in discuss- 
ing the legality of a tax levied by the city of Topeka, Kans., has de- 
clared; 

Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 
and in favor of another, so as to ruin the oneclassand give unlimited wealth and 
prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations ot the use for which 
the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Govern- 
ment on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up ee fortunes is none the 
Jess robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 
This is not legislation, it is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is ittaxation, 
Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public pur- 
poses. 

In passing I would ask the gentleman if this is not good authority. 

The supreme court of Maine, in considering this question, has declared 
that— 

No public exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefit of fa- 
vored individuals, 


The supreme court of Iowa has held— 


No authority or even dictum can be found which asserts that there can bean 
legitimate taxation where the money to be raised does not go into the public 
treasury. 


And the court further declares— 


That the uniform weight of judicial authority is that taxes are to be im 
for the use of the people and not for the benefit of individuals, 


Of course tariff taxes are legal and proper when laid for purposes of 
raising revenue for the Government. But when such taxes are not 
raised for revenue, but imposed for the purpose of giving special ad- 
vantages or protection against competition, then the Government uses 
the taxing power to aid private concerns, and every dollar of taxes so 
collected is both oppressive and tyrannical, for the reason that the 
money does not go into the Treasury of the Government, but into the 
pockets of preferred classes. Will the gentleman deny this- proposi- 
tion? 

If there was any one proposition more strenuously insisted upon than 
any other by the gentleman in his Chautauqua speech, it was that under 
the Constitution power was conferred upon Congress to so legislate as 
to benefit one industry, although it might result in injury to others. 

In refatation of this proposition I desire to submit some testimony 
of a high character. 

President Jefferson, in 1801, declares that— 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to individual enterprise, 

President Jackson, in 1837, declared 

That the General Government had no power to raise revenue or impose taxes 
except for the purposes enumerated in the Constitution. Andif its income is 
found toe these wants it should be forthwith reduced and the burdens of 
the people so far lightened. 

President Polk, in his message to Congress in 1845, used the following 
language: 

Taxation, direct or indireet, is a burden, and it should be so imposed as to op- 
erate as equally as may be on all in the proportion of their ability to bear 
it. To make taxing power an actual benefit to one class necessarily increases 
the burden of the others beyond their proportion, and would be manifestly un- 
just. Itis true, protection to domestic industries is of popular import, but it 
should apply under a just system to all the various branches of industry in our 
country. The farmer or planter who toils yearly in his field is engaged in do- 
mestic industry, and is as much entitled to have his labor protected as the man- 
ufacturer, 

There is so much of wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotism in the 
following statements made by President Polk, on March 4, 1845, that I 
will ask to have the same included as a part of my remarks: 

One of the difficulties which we have had to encounter in the practical ad- 
ministration of the Government consists in the adjustment of our revenue laws 
and the levy of the taxes necessary for the support of Government. Inthe gen- 
eral proposition that no more money shall collected than the necessities of 
an economical administration shall require, all parties seem to uiesce, Nor 
does there seem to be any material difference of opinion as to the absence of 
right in the Government to tax one section of country or one class of citizens 
or one occu on for the mere profit of another. In levying tariff, revenue 
should be the object, protection the incident. To tax one branch of home in- 
dustry for the benefit of another would be unjust. No one interest can right- 
fully claim an advantage over others, or to be enriched by impoverishing 
others. I have heretofore that I was opposed to a tariff for protection 
merely and not for revenue. 

President Fillmore, in 1850, said: 

A high tariff can never be permanent. It excludes competition, and thereby 
invites the investment of capital in manufactures to such excess that when 
changed brings distress, bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled 
by its faithless protection. 

President Pierce, in 1855, said: 

It is now generally conceded that the purposes of revenue alone can justify 
the interposition of duties on imports. j 

And again he says, referring to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that— 

A reduction of duties, with a view to raising revenue and not protection, may 
now be regarded as the settled policy of the country. 

President Arthur said, in discussing our system of tax and tariff 
legislation— 

That our merchant marine should be raised from its enfeebled condition, and 
new markets provided for the sale beyond our borders of the manifold fruits of 
our industrial enterprises, 

That there should be a healthful enlargement of our trade with Europe, Asia, 


and Africa, which should be sought by reduci burdens on such of their 


ucing tariff 
wares as neither we nor States are fitted to produce, and thus 


enabling ourselves to obtain in return a better market for our supplies of food, 

President Arthur, in 1882, also declared— 

That it was a maxim of political sa ee gn Draci all taxation are burdens, how- 
ever wisely or prudently imposed. And substantially all agree in the doc- 
trine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are necessary for a wise and 
economic administration of Government. 

Again he declares— 

That the present tariff system is unjust; it makes unequal distributions both 
ofits burdens and its benefits. 

Mr. Kasson, a Representative from Iowa, in 1886 declared that such 
a system is simple robbery, taking from one home industry and pay- 
ing it to another, He said itis an attempt against the law of Provi- 
dence to force the people of this country to pay more for what they 
need than by the laws of Providence they would otherwise need. 

Mr. Storrs, who stood high in the councils of the Republican party, 
denounced this system of taxation, declaring that it was a scheme for 
the private enrichment of the manufacturer. 

President Cleveland, in discussing this question of unequal taxation, 
declares the system vicious, inequitable, and illogical. But why refer 
to what others have said regarding this system of taxation? Is there 
not a sense of justice in the mind and heart which instinctively de- 
clares that a system of taxation which takes from one class of men in 
order to enhance the riches of another class is not only contrary to the 
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genius of our American institutions, but is most oppressive and neces- 
sarily unconstitutional? 

The gentleman saw proper to give what heclaims to be the true defi- 
nition of a protective and free-trade policy. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss these definitions as an abstract question, and without repeating 
the constitutional argument heretofore presented, it will be quite suf- 
ficient tosay that those who favor a revenue tariff are not undertaking 
to anew scheme of taxation on a free-trade basis. We are deal- 

with existing conditions as we find them. Large and numerous 
industries have grown up in this country, and we would raiserevenue 
only to the extent of public necessity, and should this afford incidental 
benefits to these industries we would gladly see their usefulness en- 
larged. As tothedefinition of Hon. Mr. Tucker, to which the gentle- 
man referred, it is the same as given by Mr. Walker in the tariff of 1846, 
and this act certainly resulted in no harm to the country. Under it 
we sought to establish the policy that the exchange of products be- 
tween two countries must necessarily be beneficial. 

The basis of all trade consists in the exchange of products, and we 
would extend and broaden our commerce so as we might have access 
to the markets of the world in which to e of our surplus and sell 
or exchange our products in that market which offers the greatest in- 
ducements. This, in my opinion, should constitute the trae Ameri- 
can system, rather than that policy which would circumscribe sur trade 
to the boundary of our own possessions. As to the manner in which 
England conducts her financial affairs, to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, it is only necessary in reply to say that England buys our cot- 
ton, our surplus grain, and other products. If we refuse to trade with 
England, or make the rate of our import duties so high as in a large 
measure to force her products out of our market, in such case what shall 
be done with our cotton? We produce more than is necessary for home 
consumption. What would become of oursurplusgrain? Does it need 
an argument to convince any one that the more We extend our commerce 
the greater will be the benefit to our people? We do not simply seek 
to copy England's policy, but seek an exchange of products which may 
benefit both countries, and without which policy we would have no 
market for our surplus products, which would necessarily result in re- 
ducing the price of both our products and our labor, 

The gentleman dwelt at great length on the adoption of that policy 
which by imposing a high rate of duty on foreign imports he claimed 
would necessarily develop the fields, factories, and mines of our coun- 
try, and would also maintain high rates of wages and bring general 
prosperity. This entire argument was based upon the presumption 
that a protective tariff does not increase the price of products to the 
consumer. This argument has been so often refuted that it would seem 
unnecessary for me to makeareply. Inthe very nature of things how 
is it possible for us to impose a high rate of duty on imported products 
so that the manufacturer of such products in this country can sell theirs 
at a higher price, at such rate as to maintain high wages, and at the 
same time make the manufacturer rich, and that all this will not in- 
crease the price of the product to the consumer ? 

The argument is illogical, fallacious, not to say ridiculous. In 1867 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, in a speech declared— 
that every duty on imported merchandise imposed a burden upon the pur- 
ere that it gave to the domestic manufacturer an advantage equal to the 

Surely my friends on the other side of the Chamber will accept this 
as good authority. Do not the facts abundantly establish the proposi- 
tion that this condition of things helps the capitalists, burdens the 
consumer, and only tends to deceive the laborer, for where is the evi- 
dence that the laborers of this country are rapidly accumulating fort- 
unes? 

The gentleman announced with seeming triumph that a protective 
tariff was in accordance with the highest law of nature—that of self- 
protection. In reply to this let it be taken for granted that the capi- 
talist as well as the wage · worker in favored industries is benefited by 
a protective tariff. Does the gentleman for a moment contend that it 
would be legally or morally right that the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment be turned over to one individual, so that he can gather up 
part of what his neighbor’s make? ‘This is the complaint we have 
against this American system.” 

Shall seven millions of farmers pay a tax of 47 per cent. to help 
along one and three-fourths millions of persons who are engaged in pro- 
tected industries? Shall the Government become the guardian of a 
favored industry and leave the remainder without ip? 
When we press the gentleman’s logic to its last analysis what is it? 
It amounts to this, that it is both constitutionally and equitably right 
to so adjust the rates of duties or so select subjects of taxation as to 
secure advan to some classes over others, It must necessarily fol- 
low, if the foregoing be true, that it would be both constitutional and 
equitable for the Government to raise an excess of revenue by taxation 
for the purpose of applying the same to the promotion of private and 
favored enterprises. If we aid one by direction, the other indirectly, 
and by both methods take so much money from the people by taxation, 
what difference does it make to them, and would the gentleman for a 
moment say that he is in favor of the latter ition? 

In discussing the relation of the Government to the people, the true 


philosophy of the sitnation is this: We must suppose that all men vol- 
untarily select their business avocations and start with an even race the 
business of life; and it is not to be presumed that the Government will 
step in and by the use of the taxing power make one avocation more 
profitable at the expense of others; but this is exactly what the so-called 
American system is doing. The farmers toil and bear burdens for the 
benefit of certain protected industries, and the gentleman and his polit- 
ical associates look on with complacency, as well as to say, 
Lay on, Macduff; 

And damn’d be him who first cries, Hold, enough!” 

I take pleasure in serving notice on the gentleman that this state of 
things can not last. The storm is gathering. The handwriting is 
on the wall.“ The scales are falling from their eyes. If we mistake 
not, when the ides of November come the toiling millions of this coun- 
try will rise in their might and hurl from place and power those who 
maintain this oppressive system. 

The gentleman sought to illustrate his theory of taxation by insist- 
ing that Atlanta taxed itinerant traders. This illustration must have 
fatigued the gentleman’s imagination. If Atlanta imposes a tax on 
itinerant traders, most certainly it is a tax for revenue and not for 
protection; and the gentleman must have known that under the Con- 
stitution of our country the city of Atlanta could not discriminate be- 
tween one of her own citizens and another citizen of Georgia, or be- 
tween the citizen of Maine and the citizenof Ohio. Will not the gen- 
tleman see that his illustration was most unfortunate, and while re- 
ferring to the subject of taxation by the city of Atlanta I think the city, 
with its rapid prosperity, which has challenged the admiration cer- 
tainly of Georgia, if not of the whole South, will fitly furnish an 
illustration well calculated to show the fallacy of the gentleman's the- 
ory of taxation. 

Atlanta in her progressiveness has established a trade not only with 
the people of Georgia, but with Alabama, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, and Florida. She affords a great market where the products 
of the farm and the mine and skilled artisan in large quantities are 
exchanged for goods and necessary articles. This exchange has been 
most beneficial to both parties. It has built up one of the finest cities 
inalltheland. Now let usapply the gentleman’stheory. Ifproducts 
from the country districts of Georgia or from the surrounding States 
had been subjected to a high rate of duty before they could be ad- 
mitted into Atlanta, what would have been the result upon the pros- 
perity of that city? Could it have prospered? Could the burnt city 
have risen like magic ? 

Was it not the free-trade system which Atlanta has enjoyed above 
every other consideration to which her greatness may be ascribed; and 
it this system has proven so beneficial in the growth and prosperity of 
Atlanta why would it not apply with equal force to the prosperity of 
our country? I beg to suggest that while our American States are sov- 
ereign, yet between them we have had free trade; and who can over- 
estimate this fact in accounting for our great State and national pros- 
perity? By the improved methods of the application of steam to ma- 
chinery the distance between this and other countries becomes a matter 
of small moment, and when the markets of the world shall have been 
opened to our commerce and the raw material of other countries brought 
here and placed under the manipulations of our skilled mechanics and 
artisans, who can foretell the grandeur that is in store for our peo- 


e? 

The honorable gentleman urged with apparent confidence that a high- 
tariff system was justified from the fact that it furnished to our people 
a home market. Nothing could be more deceptive on the part of our 
protection friends than this cry of the home market. It is a mere catch- 
word and most misleading. We have a home market and always will 
have. It was not created bylaw. It is based on the principle of sup- 
plyand demand. But this is no reason why we should not have access 
to the markets of other countries. With a country great in resources, 
one upon which nature has bestowed its grandest gifts, with our broad 
acres and salubrious climate, with a population whose skill may well 
challenge the admiration of mankind, with machinery and implements 
unexcelled, we will always have a surplus, unless in case of great 
draught or pestilence. And shall we with a purpose simply to benefit 
one- of our population be shut in as well as shut out from the mar- 
kets of other nations? , 

It is inconsistent with that great purpose which marks the civiliza- 
tion of the age to insist that we shall be confined to the home market. 
Our resources are abundant and almost boundless, Why, then, shall 
we be influenced by that narrow and contracted policy which would 
make us dependent alone on the home market? It appears from the 
statistics that American products which sold in the European markets 
from 1853 to 1880, consisting of breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, etc., 
amounted to 88,000, 000, 000. Is not this fact of itself conclusive proof 
that we should not be confined to the home market, but that all of the 
highways of the world should be opened to onr commerce? Take 
another statement: In 1880 the value of all farm products was $2,500,- 
000,000. Of this amount $242, 000,000 was cotton, of which $211,000,- 
000 were exported, leaving cereals aud provisions to the value of $2,289,- 
000,000; and of this amount $375,000,000 worth were exported, leaving 
about $1,914,000,000 to be consumed at home. 
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Is not this statement, taken from the census of 1880, well calculated 
to convince any unprejudiced mind that the home-market theory is a 
delusion? China well illustrates what a home market will accomplish 
fora nation. During the last three thousand years in a great measure 
she has kept the accumulations of her own people within her own bor- 
ders. Whata spectacle her condition presents to the civilized world 
to-day. She has reduced the home-market theory to its last analysis. 
Possibly no people on earth can subsist on so small an amount as the 
Chinese. And to-day, in the industrial arts, she in her infancy. 
Her people are the slaves of capital. Iwould presentChina to my pro- 
tection friends as an object lesson on home market; and would ask, do 
they want the sad fate which has been visited the people of China to 
be meted out to the people of America? 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, in his Chautauqua speech, in dis- 
cussing the effect of a protective tariff upon the farming interests of 
this country, used the following language: 

Next to the laborer the farmer is the immediate beneficia: 
system. It brings to his plantation a city of consumers. T. 
factor are brought into close proximity. The problem of transportation is 
largely eliminated. He finds a market not only for staple products which 
would bear transportation, but for many products which; but fora home mar- 
= would waste and decay in the fields. Ineed not tell a farmer in this neigh- 

of the beneficial effects of a home market. His own experience is bet- 
ter than any philosophy. Atlanta has given him an object lesson. It has in- 
creased the value of his farm Products| and enhanced the value of every footof 
ground he owns. 


We all admit that America is primarily and essentially an agricult- 
tral country. Of all the great interests of this country agriculture is 
pre-eminently the most important. If crops are plentiful and the 
prices of products good, all other interests prosper. If agriculture 
suffers, other interests of the country suffer likewise. For a number 
of years, from drought and bad legislation, agriculture has languished, 
and the honorable gentleman no doubt was well aware of the fact that 
many Sonthern farms are mortgaged heavily, and farming for a num- 
ber of years has proved to be unprofitable to many engaged in it. And 
no doubt he fancied that any proposition proposing to benefit the con- 
dition of the farmer would be received most favorably by them. I not 
only controvert the gentleman's proposition, but maintain that of all 
classes of people of the United States, a protective tariff affects most 

juriously the farmers. 

t are the facts? Facts are more potent aud reliable than theo- 
ries. In the United States there are engaged in hgriculture about 7,- 
670,493 persons; in manufacturing, about 2,733,895 persons. The value 
of farms in 1880 was $10.197,096,776, and the value of capital in man- 
ufacturing was $2,790,372, 606. Of the products raised by the farmers 
of the United States in the year 1887 there was exported, in round num- 
bers, about $100,000,000, and for the payment of which in a large meas- 
ure the farmer received goods of foreign manufacture; upon which goods 
there was an average duty of 47 per cent. That is to say, for every 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods imported, a deduction of $47 was made 
by the custom-house officers. Who were compelled to bear this loss? 
Will any one assert that it was not a loss to the farmer? 

Let us consider some specific articles commonly used by farmers. 
There was imported in the year 1836: 


Cotton-ties, ab original cost. / soonsne sscssuocbscuceeeiteisa siss $503, 301 
Duty paid on same, at 35 per cent... A 


of the American 
farmer and the 


Agregating. . . scarce es eee sse 


Whose loss was this, if not the farmers’? 

The duty on bags and bagging imported in the year 1886 for grain 
and cotton amounted to, at 40 per cent., $482,240. Will the gentleman 
deny that this large sum of money was a loss to farmers? And in addi- 
tion to this there was used of home-made bagging for grain and cotton 
about $16,000,000. A large per cent. of this amount was profit—the 
result of the high-tariff system. 

Take for instance the article salt. In the year 1886 we imported 

$1,493,397 worth of salt, upon which there was a duty collected of 
$706,324. There was of home production used about $5,000,000, and 
doubtless the price of this was enhanced as much as two millions, the 
result of the tariff system. I think it but reasonable to claim that 
there was at least $2,700,000 paid on salt in the year 1886 directly 
the resultof the protective tariff, and of this amount at least one-half 
was paid by the farmers. 

Take another article in common use, that of window-glass, upon 
which there isan average duty of 86 per cent., and from the best data 
that can be obtained it is probable that more than $5,000,000 annually 
are paid by the people of this country on acconnt of this high pro- 
tective system, and a large proportion of thisis paid by the farmers. 

I will trespass upon the time of the House to call attention to one 
other article, that of crockery. In 1886 home-made estimated at $10,000- 
000; imported, $4,992,214; duties collected, $2,829,535; making a ‘total 
$17, 821, 749, the average duty being 57 per cent. At a reasonable cal- 


Rice. 
culation this country paid in 1886 about $6,000,000 for the privilege of 


using crockery, and a very large proportion of which was used 

ers. There was collected on cotton cloth in 1886, such as are mostly 
use by farmers, duty to the amount of $1,701, 795. I might multiply 
articles until the heart would grow sick. Under our present tariff the 
farmer pays on articles in common use the following tariff rates: 
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Will our farmers carefully consider these figures and ask themselves 
the question, How is it possible that a protective tariff is beneficial to 
them when about 50 cents of every dollar they invest in the common 
necessaries of life are for the benefit of somebody else? z 

In view of the facts was there ever a system of taxation devised which 
is more oppressive in character than that of the protective-tariff system 
as it affects the farming class of this country? 

Take one other illustration showing the iniquity of this system: Sup- 
pose that one of our farmers should ship to Liverpool 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, and that the Liverpool prices was $1 per bushel, and suppose 
that he should exchange this for cloth at 50 cents per yard; when he 
reached the custom-house at New York with his cloth the custom-house 
officer should say, I demand and will take 1,000 yards of your cloth 
for import duties; you can carry the other thousand yards home with 
you.” 

Again, suppose that one of our farmers should ship to Liverpool 1,000 
bushels of corn and exchange the same for 1,000 pairs of shoes; when 
he reaches the port of New York the custom-house officer would say, 
Leave with me 500 pairs of these shoes for custom dues; the other 500 
pairs you can take to your home.“ And if the farmer should sell his 
wheat or corn in Liverpool for money and should seek to purchase shoes 
or clothes in this country the deduction would be the same, as the home 
manufacturer would add to the original cost of the articles the ordinary 
custom-house duties, y 

From 1849 to 1860, under what is known asthe Walker act, we had 
low tariff. From 1860 to 1880 we had a period of high tarif. Now 
let us see if statistics do not demonstrate the fact that the tariff in 
fostering ‘‘infant industries’’ has most injuriously affected the farm- 
ing interests of the country. In 1850 the estimated wealth of the 
country was $7,000,000,000; of this amount farmers owned $4,000, 000, - 
000. In 1860 the estimated wealth was $16,000,000,000; the farmers’ 
share was $8,000,000,000. This was a period of low tariff. In 1880 
the estimated wealth of the country was $43,000,000,000. The farm- 
ers’ share was $12,000,000,000. From this it will appear that under 
a revenue tariff the agricultural interests of the country increased in 
proportion to all other interests, but under the high protective tariff 
from 1860 to 1880, agriculture increased $4,000,000 and the protected 
industries $23,000,000. Are not farmers industrious? Are they not 
honest and frugal? And how can this state of things be accounted 
for if the position of the gentleman from Ohio, that protective taritt 
benefits the farmer, is a correct one? 

Farmers by assiduous toil have supplied the home market and pro- 
duced a surplus, and this surplus they have exchanged for clothing, 
medicine, and other needful articles, upon all of which they have paid 
a high duty, and the assertion that high tariff benefits them is not only 
misleading but absolutely untrue. Farmers should ever keep in mind 
that tariff is a tax, and a tax that they pay for some one else. 

The gentleman from Ohio, as well as others of his political faith, in- 
sist that a protective tariff is most benefical to the laboring men of this 
country. If this be true, then all should sing pwans of praise to the 
American system. But of all the devices resorted to to increase the 
gains of the manufacturing class this is the most specious. 

Why not claim that the tariff laws regulate heat and cold, the 
changes of the moon, or some other of the laws of nature? If this 
position of protectionists be true, that tariff regulates wages, then it 
must follow that wages are low in a low-tariff country and high ina 
high-tariff country. What are the facts touching this matter? Ger- 
many and France have a high tariff and masons get $4 to $5 per week, 
and in free-trade England masons get $8 per week. Germany and 
France pay common laborers $2.60 to $3 per week, free-trade England 
pays $5 per week, and about the same rates apply to other wage- 
workers. 

If tariff regulates wages and benefits labor, then for the same class 
of work wages should be uniform in this country; but an investigation 
shows that New York pays laborers less than Chicago, Philadelphia 
more than St. Louis. 

In 1880 in Alabama hands in blast-furnaces received 98 cents per 
day, in Virginia for the same work they received 82 cents per day—this 
was unskilled labor—and in Pennsylvania the same kind of laborers 
were paid $1.02. Take the yearly wages of hands in the woolen mills. 
In 1880 in New York they received $285, in Indiana $230, and in Ohio 
$196. In the cotton mills in 1880, in New York they received $281, 
and in Georgia $181. How can this all be accounted foron the theory 
that the tariff regulates wages? It only shows the utterfolly of the 
claim of our protective friends. As ail must know and should have 
the candor to admit, the wages are regulated by various causes. 
| The law of supply and demand is the most potent; the question of 
rents and the price of provisions in various localities enter largely into 
i the account, and climatic influences affect the price of labor. Let us 
concede that it is true, for sake of argument, that a protective tariff 
does increase the wages of those working in manufactories, but how 
does this benefit those who do not labor in fagtories? The bricklayer, 
carpenters, roofers, plasterers, common carriers, merchants, and trades- 
men; they compose the greater part of our wage-workers. Have they 
no rights? Are they to be outlawed? By what right are they to be 
disinherited? Are they aliens or bastards in the sacred household of 


protection? I submit their cases to the tender mercies of our protec- 
tion friends. 

I submit as another evidence that a protective tariff is not beneficial 
to the laboring man: for a number of years the country has had high 
protective tariff and there has grown up between labor and capital an 
antagonism bitter and uncompromising. Never before in the history of 
the country has the relation between labor and capital, between the 
wage-worker and his employer, been so unsatisfactory. We haye had 
strikes and lock-outs (amounting almost to revolution), which in the 
last six years has resulted in the loss of from fifty to sixty millions of 
dollars to the wage-workers; property has been destroyed and blood has 
been shed. Organizations have been formed, and so great has been the 
antagonism between “he wage-worker and his employer, that many have 
become alarmed, and have entertained fears about the perpetuation of 
our American institutions. 

How can this state of things be reconciled with the idea that a pro- 
tective tariff is beneficial to the laboring man? Is it not true in the 
protected industries that large fortunes are accumulating in the hands 
of the employers, and that these millionaires are growing strong, ag- 
gressive, and insolent, and are forming combinations or trusts, by 
which they have advanced the prices of many articles which are of ab- 
solute necessity, and the result is that the wage-workers have become 
distrustful? In view of these facts how can any reasoning mind claim 
that protective tariff is beneficial to labor? 

From 1846 to 1868, under a low tariff, this state of things did not exist. 
Strikes were scarcely known; between capital and labor there was no 
antagonism. In discussing the proposition that a protective tariff bene- 
fits the people of our country, our friends are accustomed to resort 
to the census reports, and put together a large number of figures, and 
are constantly exclaiming See what the tariff has done.’’ ‘‘ Behold 
the high development which it has wrought.” Will the members of 
this House indulge me for a moment while I expose these misstatements, 
not to say wanton misrepresentations. For I now here declare that the 
highest prosperity of the country is realized under a low tariff. In 1850 
our population was 23,191,876; in 1860 it was 31,442,321; this was an 
increase of 35 per cent. In 1870 our population was 38,573,851; in 
1880 our population was 50,155,783—an increase of only 30 per cent. 
From 1850 to 1860 we had low tariff; from 1870 to 1880, a high tariff. 

In 1850 we had 9,021 miles of railroad; in 1860, 30,635 miles of rail- 
road, an increase-of 239 per cent. in ten years. In 1870 we had 32,904 
miles of railroad. In 1880 we had 93,349 miles of railroad, which shows 
that under a high protective tariff our gain was much less than under 
a low tariff. Take the valuation of estate: In 1850 it was valued 
at $7,066,562,986; in 1860, at $12,055,053,118, a gain of 70 per cent. 
In 1880 it was valued at $16,902,993,543, a gain of 41 per cent. for 
the preceding ten years. Take ourmanufacturing industries: In 1850 
the amount of capital invested was $533,245,351; in 1860, $1,209,953,- 
715, a gain of 89 per cent. In 1870 the valuation was $2,118,208,769; 
in 1880, $2,790,272,600, an increase of 58 per cent. And I might ex- 
tend theseremarks by showing the condition of nearly all our industries, 
establishing the fact that the country enjoyed the greatest prosperity 
during the period of low tariff, and ially is this true in reference 
to all commerce as well as the values of personal property. 

It would seem that candor would induce the friends of protection to 
cease the oft-repeated declaration thatthe country has prospered most 
during the period of a high protective tariff. While it may be true 
that wealth has rapidly increased in the hands of a few who areat the 
head of our protected industries, and who are engaged in the manage- 
ment of great corporations, and who have been the participants in 
trusts and combinations, yet it is not true during the period of a high 
protective tariff that the wealth of the great mass of our people has rap- 
idly increased. 

It is quite noticeable thatthe gentleman from Ohio in his Chautauqua 
speech failed to call the attention of the country to its present financial 
condition, There is now locked up in the vaults of the Treasury of 
the United States about $130,000,000 money which was gathered from 
the people by an excessive and unjust taxation. This money belongs 
to the people and the business interests demand that it be returned to 
them. It was wrung from their hard faring by the ‘‘American sys- 
tem,” orin other words by a protective tariff, and as time progresses 
we are collecting about $10,000,000 each month more than our necessi- 
ties demand. This large surplus of money in the Treasury is a stand- 
ing menace to good government. It tends to corrupt legislation, and 
when the friends of revenue reform bring forward a measure which 
would only tax the people an amount necessary for an economical ad- 
ministration of the government the gentleman from Ohio is found 
working with might and main in opposition to this measure, seeking 
to maintain his American system, contributing all his strength of 
mind and character for the maintenance of a system whose burdens 
gather thousands from the hard earnings of the toiling millions of this 
country, and in view of such conduct on his part it does not appear to 
me consistent that he should pose so conspicuously as the friend of the 
laboring man. 

And no one knows better than the gentleman from Ohio that the 
present is a war tariff, and that while it is true that originally there 
were many articles upon which duty was collected which have since 
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been stricken from the schedule, yet unfortunately for the country 

changes have been made in the interests of the rich and not the poor. 
Atone time duties were collected on the wealth of the country, and 
railroads, banks, incomes, and other articles which affected the rich, 
but these have been repealed, and the necessaries of life have to bear 
the burden, being subjected toa rate of duty of about 47 per cent. 
This proposition in itself should demand the consideration of every 
patriot. I most heartily join in voicing the sentiment of the gentle- 
man that we have a great country and a great people, but our greatness 
is not on account of the tariff, but was attained in spite of it. 

We are a great people, great in moral and intellectual force. We 
are proud of our citizenship in this the greatest of Republics. We 
glory in our Constitution and in all ourinstitutions of free government. 
They have been handed down to us, made hallowed by the blood and 
prayers of our fathers; and may a kind Providence save them from the 
‘* Briarian arms ” of the American system as taught and practiced by 
the Republican party. The gentleman from Ohio must have felt much 
elated after delivering his recent speech in finding his name in the 

papers heralded forth as ‘‘Ohio’s giant” and The greatest of living 
statesmen.” While I realize that he went forth as the Jupiter 
Tonans”’ of his party, and while I would not detract one iota from his 
well-earned reputation as an orator and statesman, yet I would venture 
to ask, is he not mortal? Indeed, ? 


“Upon what meat doth this our Cæsar feed 
That he is grown so great? 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 21, 1888. 

Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On Saturday, the 28th day of July, my colleague 
[Mr. Matson], chairman of the Invalid Pension Committee, delivered 
through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address to the 
voters of Indiana on the subject of soldiers’ pensions. It is the most 
unique and address ever delivered in this House. It is a dis- 
cussion of pensions for political 

My colleague’s committee had no on the Calendar under discus- 
sion at the time. Neither was the subject of pensions in any way be- 
fore the House. He projected this discussion upon a House which, so 
far this session, has not been greatly disturbed by any effort on his part 
to secure the passage of his general pension bills, 

As chairman of the Invalid Pension Committee he is supposed to 
be thoroughly conversant with pension legislation. Are we to under- 
stand that he has, while exercising the functions of that office, pre- 

this address, and that it is to go to the voters of Indiana as a care- 

y prepared semi-official statement of the part taken in the pension 

legislation of this country by the two great parties? II so, itis pitiful 

to see to what vagaries of mind a political interest will drive an other- 
wise good man. 

This double-barreled address, at long range, on the Hoosier voter, 
has been shrewdly constructed to raise doubts in unwary minds and 
lead the innocent and hitherto unpensioned claimant into a new politi- 
eal association which will be of no benefit tohim. The controlling 
sentiment of that association isunfriendly to the pensioners’ cause, and 
if it be a second time successful on the 6th of next November it will 
feel then so securely established in power that it will say to its Northern 
allies as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] said 
concerning the widows’ pension bill last session, This thing has gone 
far enough,” and the lamb, having lain downinside of the lion, will be 
heard of no more forever. 

In the address there is a manifest attempt to impress the voter that 
the Republican party has not been very much of a friend to the Union 
soldier after all—that it has neglected and shamefully abused him—but 
that the party whose brains and leadership and three-fourths of whose 
electoral votes were lately in the interest of the rebellion, and who, on 
this floor, repudiate that secession was a crime, and proclaims treason is 
a difference of opinion, and that the Lost Cause is a coerced and sleep- 
ing patriotism, and whose 105 Representatives out of the party’s 167 
shall in caucus shape the party’s legislation, is the only old, original, 
and genuine John Jacob Townsend brand of Union lovers and li 
pension advocates of the Union soldier. 

Thad always thought my friend a sturdy Cromwellian statesman. 
I had never suspected that he had a sportive mind, and that out of his 
stentorian tones you could p a grim joke like this, but it is in him. 
When I came to this part of his speech, I settled myself down for a good 


time, I uncorked my soul and let it go on a spree. I felt a sense of 
rollicking and joyous delight as I saw a Hoosier in onelittle speech on 
the solemn subject of pensions put Cox and Mason and ALLEN on the 
retired-list. There is a broader sense of humor in this than in any- 
thing that has occurred since this Administration made Chester A. 
Faulkner chief of a division in the Pension Office, or the late General 
VOORHEES proclaimed that Indiana had vindicated him. ; 

I find reason sufficient for all these singularities of my esteemed col- 
league in the fact that he is the Democratic candidate for governor of 
Indiana. 

We are not particular about the issue in the campaign. If it shall 
be the tariff, we will go before the people on the Mills bill. If it is on 
loyalty to the soldier and his cause, we will accept that. There is 
nothing mean in an Indianian. He will accept anything that has 
politics init. We have more politics to the square foot than any other 
State in the Union. Our girl babies are born singing campaign songs, 
and our boys come whooping along in a hurry so as to get in the first 
dram corps. 

The gentleman says that one of the President’s objections to the de- 
pendent bill, vetoed last session, was that it gave equal pensions to the 
short-term and large-bounty men with the long-term men. There is 
appearance of reason in this position, but we do not grant pensions be- 
cause of length of service, but for loyal service. Ido not complain be- 
cause the pittance is great to any, but because it is so little to all. Mr. 
Cleveland has no right to complain because of the short-term, large- 
bounty men. Who made large bounties a necessity? The Democratic 
national convention in 1864 declared the war for the Union a failure. 
Its papers and orators attacked the administration so maliciously and 
audaciously that it produced a public distrust until the heart of loyalty 
staggered and large local purses were raised and county pledges given 
for the relief of families while the men were at the front, and offers of 
large Government bounties were necessary to give courage to the country 
and prove that the war could and would be prosecuted to the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Had Mr. Cleveland and his coadjutors withdrawn 
their attacks on the rear and given areal, actual, and uncriticising sup- 
port to the prosecution of the war, instead of closing in April, 1865, 
it would, when Lee was swept back from Gettysburgh’s heights, have 
closed on July 4, 1863. 


THE ISSUE. 


The distinguished chairman says that he will set out the issue and 
the only issue between the parties upon this question of soldier relief. 

He saysthe Democratic position on the dependent bill is to eliminate 
the condition of dependence and granta pension to all soldiers now suf- 
fering from a disability not contracted in the service, and ‘‘ without 
reference to their financial condition; that the Republican position is to 
grant pensions to all soldiers whoare suffering from disability contracted 
since the service which incapacitates them for the performance of 
manual labor and who are ‘‘ financially dependent.” 

Mr, Chairman, this demonstrates how cleverly an issue can be made 
when one man makes it. No gentleman on this floor knows better 
than my friend that the Republican members are so intensely in favor 
of pension legislation that although they may support one bill in pref- 
erence to another, they will support almost any bill that may be pro- 
posed in behalf of the soldier. The diffleulty in this House is to have 
any kind of a general pension bill brought to consideration. If the 
distinguished chairman had devoted one-half as much time and abil- 
ity in 3 day = Ay consideration and passage of the depend- 
ent or arrears as to preparing a pension speech for Indiana 
that bill would long since have become a law. i 

The per diem rating to the man who is disabled since the war, who 
has financial resources, is a just and merited badge of honor and I am 
in favor of it, but to the man who is incapacitated for labor and is 
wholly without means and dependent for his support,“ 90 cents or 
$1.80 per month from the Government whose life he saved, ‘‘as her re- 
memberance of his valor,” is enough to make patriotism weep. To 
demonstrate that my friend does not mean all he concerning Re- 
2 and Demoerats in the issue he makes, I here insert the bill 

e himself has introduced during this session of Congress: 
EXHIBIT A,—HON. C. c. MATSON'S BILL, 
A bill for the relief of honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who are now 
disabled and dependent upon charity for a sustenance, 


Be it enacted, cte., That all persons who have served one 
military or naval service of the United Sta! in any war in which the United 
States has been engaged, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom 
and who are now, or who may hereafter be, suffering from mental or physica: 
disability not the result of their own vicious habits or gross carelessness, and 
which ineapacitates them for the performance of any manual labor, and who 
are dependent upon public charity for their sustenance, shall, upon making due 
proof of these facts, according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the 
United States, ele i be entitled to receive $8 per month; and such pension shall 
commence from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension Office, 

m proof that the disability then existed, and continue during the existence 
of the same on the degree herein provided. 


THE MILLS BILL OR THE ARREARS BILL. 
It is estimated that it will require $250,000,000 to pay the arrears 
of the soldiers—as every soldier who has applied for a on since 
July 1, 1880, which has been granted him, draws only from the date 


or more in the 
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of his application. This $250,000,000 is not now in the Treasury. 
Hence the gentleman found it necessary to make a statement concern- 
ing his vote in favor of the Mills tariff bill, which measure proposes, if 
it is passed, a reduction of $80,000,000 in the Government revenues. 
Now, there are but $132,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. The 
3 year just closed, June 30, accumulated $53,000,000 of this sur- 
us. 
i The Secretary of the Treasury has reported to us that the revenues 
for this fiscal year will be$440,000,000. Our appropriations are $421,- 
000,000, so at the close of this year there will be a surplus of only 
$19,000,000. Hence, if the Matson arrears bill should pass, there 
would be no money in the Treasury with which to pay the soldier his 
dues. 

After the gentleman states that there will probably be collected each 
year a sufficiency to pay the arrears as they are adjudicated, he skips 
the present great necessity of $250,000,000 that are to be required at 
once. He finds it necessary to state further that a tax could be levied 
in another direction and upon the incomes of the wealthy of the nation. 
This matter was pro by Mr, Morrison in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. It received the general execration of the soldiers throughout 
the country. 

The Government from her gathered revenues pays out her money in 
a thousand different directions. There is no specific tax levied for a 
specific purpose. Aboye all taxes the direct excise has been the most 
obnoxious to the people in all ages of the world, and yet we here find 
this distinguished champion of the soldier interests proposing to single 
him out from the other objects in the Government and levy an obnox- 
ious and inquisitorial tax for his support. There is not a soldier in the 
land but would spurn to be thus made the pauper beneficiary of wealth. 
The poor soldier, uncared for, may go hobbling along the streets with 
his back bowed under the weight of toil during his remaining years, but 
he does not propose that the millionaire, rolling by in his carriage, shall 
say ‘‘ There is a man I am helping to su yer 

Plainly, he who votes for the Mills bill and desires it to pass does 
not in reality support the arrears bill. Mycolleague felt this so keenly 
that he made a very clear statement of what he would do when these 
two votes were presented to him and he compelled to choose one of 
them. He said: 

been that this bill (arrears! 1 h 0 
fariif reform, and that the enactment of this law would be hostile to the Bills 


bill. $ 
I am now, and have been er ame gf since that overshadowing issue was 
friend of every measure that has been 


made, a consistentand earnest proposed 
for relief from overtaxation. I yield to no one in devotion to this cause, for I 
believe it to be the cause of all the people, and the soldiers are only a part of 
the great body-politic. 

In plain language, he means that he would rather vote to reduce pro- 
tection and decrease the revenues than to retain the revenues and pay 
the soldier his arrears. I was not prepared to hear him say that the 
tariff overshadows all duty to the soldier. I was amazed when he de- 
clared that the soldier was only a part of the great body-politic, and 
that he must not stand in the way of the Ces proposed 
tariff reform—free trade to the Northern farmer’s products and protec- 
tion to the Southern planter’s. When it comes to striking down pro- 
tection, wages, industries, 725 homes, prosperity, and the arrears bill 
for the soldier, I am against him and in favor of this country and the 
soldier who saved it, 

CONCERNING ARREARS. 

Many members have introduced bills these seven years looking to 
the grantingof arrears of pensions, but none of these have ever come to 
a final consideration on the floor of the House. The distinguished 
chairman says concerning the arrears bill: 

I have reported this great measure of relief in both Congresses prior to this 
one. 

Here again my colleague falls into an inaccuracy. He did not re- 
pore such a bill as this (arrears) in the last, the Forty-ninth Congress. 

or did he report such a bill in the prior, the Forty-eighth Congress. 
He has never reported sucha bill prior to this time. A thousand dollars 
lies in a bank in Indianapolis, Ind., placed there by John C, New for 
any man that will make his affidavit, stating time and place where he 
heard General Harrison state that a dollar a day was enough for a 
workingman. As no one has called for that thousand dollars or will 
ever do so, it is an idle surplus in the treasury. I will give my col- 
league a check for that thousand dollars if he will produce his favor- 
able report of an arrears bill to this House prior to his nomination for 
governor of Indiana. 

THE TRUTH CONCERNING THE ARREARS ACTS, 

Iam satisfied the people have the impression that heretofore when 
the soldier received his pension he also received arrears with it. That 
is, hen the Pension Office ted him, say, $10 pension per month, 
that it was dated back and he received the $10 per month from the time 
of his discharge, and that a Republican Congress declared that this 
should be stop and passed a law that arrears should not be allowed 
on pension claims filed after July 1, 1880. I am sustained in such im- 
pression by the fact that of the large number of petitions I have re- 
ceived asking for an arrears bill, every one of them state that the 
financial straits of the Government at the resumption period and the 
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burden of the bonded debt made it necessary to restrict arrears to sol- 
diers, but such reason does not now exist,” etc. 

This is alla mistake. By the general law of the land a pension be- 
gins at the date of application when granted in the Pension Office or 
on the date of signature by the President if passed by Congress. To 
permit the pension to commence at the time of discharge has always 
required a special act of Congress. So that instead of the Republican 
party limiting the arrears, itis by that party’s legislation that they 
have been granted. At the inception of our present pension laws in 
1862 the then Republican Congress passed an act declaring that if a 
soldier applied for a pension within one year of his discharge his pen- 
sion should begin at the date of his di If he did not apply for 
a pension until atter the year, then it did not begin at the time of his 
discharge. ‘ 

On the 4th of July, 1864, another law was passed granting arrears 
if the soldier applied within three years after discharge. 

On July 2, 1868, another law was passed extending the time grant- 
ing arrears to five years from the time of di It was then sup- 
posed that every pension claim would be filed long before the expira- 
tion of this five years’ limitation. The Government was not only gra- 
cious in extending this time, but also in limiting it, for the soldier's 
evidence was dying and moving away, and the Government was kind 
in urging him toa prompt action. Many soldiers are to-day unable to 
make the necessary proof in cases that are entirely worthy, because of 
the death of their evidence or its removal. On March 3, 1873, another 
five years’ limit was enacted, and when the revision of the 
laws was made this limit was incorporated and began running on Jan- 
uary 22, 1874. 

These several acts granting arrears have been introduced by Repub- 
licansand were passed by a Republican Congress, which, up to this time, 
was Republican in both branches, 

UNLIMITED ARREARS. 

The Democrats carried the country in 1874, and on March 4, 1875, 
the first Democratic Congress since 1861 took its seat. The House 
continued Democratic until March 4, 1881. In 1878 Mr. Cummings, 
a Republican, introduced a bill absolutely repealing all limitation of 
arrears and granting the soldier, at whatsoever time he might apply 
for his pension, his arrears back to date of his discharge. That 
slumbered in the Democratic committee until the 19th day of January, 
when Mr. Haskell, a Republican, moved to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the measure and suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. It passed, receiving 164 votes to 61 against it, as follows: 


Democrats for the bill. — —— — 48 

Democrats nst the bil — 61 

Republicans for the bill. . 110 

Republicans against tho bill. .. .. .es Nome. 

As the bill erg under suspension of the rules it required two-thirds, or 150 

— which 150 the Republicans furnished 116 A; the Democrats the re- 
n 


er. 
This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, and after brief de- 
bate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 
The ayes were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 nays were all Dem- 


ocrat. 
That * received the approval of President Hayes January 25, 1879, and be- 
came a law. 
IT REPEALED THE ARREARS LIMITATION ABSOLUTELY 


and for all time. It created no new limitation, It was a measure of full re- 
lief. It was a Republican law. 

Under the Cummings act the soldier obtained his arrears whenever 
he chose to apply for a pension, but for eight years no such arrears 
have been granted. 

LIMITED ARREARS, 

When and where and how was this new limitation enacted? r 

W. A. J. Sparks, late Democratic Commissioner of General Land Office, 
was at that time a member of the Appropriations Committee of this 
House, and near the close of that session he brought in the appropria- 
tion bill in which provision was made to pay arrears under the Cum- 
mings act, and added to it this section: 

Provided, The application for such pension has been or is hereafter filed with 
the Commissioner of Pensions prior to the Ist 1 July, 1880, otherwise the 
pension shall commence from the date of filing application, 

This Sparks proviso repealed the Cummings act after July 1, 1880. 

I recite the history of these enactments that the soldier may know 
that every dollar of arrears he has received was the result of Repub- 
lican legislation. That under the Cummings act he would have been 
receiving his arrears to-day, but the Sparks amendment on an appro- 
priation bill has cut him out of those arrears where his application for 
pension has been filed since July 1, 1830. 

MATSON’S AMAZING CLAIM. 

I now desire briefly to recite all other pension legislation of the coun- 
try since 1860, because my colleague [Mr. MATSON ] has reaffirmed his 
statement made in this House, July 7, 1886, that— 


All the legislation friendly to the soldier that has amounted to anything since 
the war has been given by a Democratic House of Representatives. 


That statement is correct or it is not correct. 
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I have been at some pains to geta transcript of pension legislation 
with accompanying facts thronghout, but have completed my list only 
to 1875, and I have to acknowledge obligations for the data I here use 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON] and use by his per- 
mission. We all accept his recitations of fact without question, for 
he is one of the most conscientious and painstaking, as well as one 
of the ablest gentlemen on this floor. 


THE BEGINNING OF PENSIONS. 

Our Government was practically withont a pension system when 
the war came, and out of the necessities of that war was passed the 
foundation act of our present system on July 14, 1862. It was neces- 
sarily crude and defective, but it was a patriotic move in the right 
direction. A great system of legislation js inaugurated along general 
lines, and by experience its inequalities are remedied and proper amend- 
ments are made, and wise adaptations are given it as unprovided-for 
developments may indicate, 

When the Republicans turned Congress over to the Democrats on 
the 4th of March, 1875, after fourteen years of continuous control, in 
addition to countless minor acts were fifteen great measures of pension 
legislation on the statute-books. 

Each one of these acts, great and small, was to remove some fric- 
tion in the law, or to add a proper amendment looking to the build- 
ing up and making broader and better this generous and patriotic de- 
partment of our Government. 

The great system under which the Pension Office is now run, with 
its army of clerks, its platoons of special examiners in the field, its 
payment of $80,000,000 yearly to the veterans, is all under the law 
which was founded by the Republican party and amended from time 
to time and finally codified in 1874. The additions since that time to 
the law have been very few and very simple. 


PENSIONS From 1875 To 1888. 


My colleague says that whatever defects there may be in the pension 
laws are legacies of Republican rule. Well, since the close of the war 
the Republicans have had control of this House twelve years, and my 
friend’s party has had control of it for twelve years. Now, what have 
you done to alter and amend this legacy of defects, and broaden and 
liberalize the pension laws? 

“You broadened a law and gave a separate pension for the loss of both 
a hand and a foot by act of February 28, 1877. It, reached two hun- 
dred and twenty-one soldiers. 

By act of March 3, 1877, pensions were granted in certain cases to 
soldiers who had engaged in rebellion against the United States. 

„On March 8, 1878, you amended the Republican law of February 
14, 1871, granting pensions to the survivors of the war of 1812. It re- 
duced the term of service from 60 to 14 days. It provided that a 
widow’s pension should cease if she should marry. 

“The act of June 18, 1878, makes the pension of a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that of lieutenant commanding. 

The act of June 20, 1878, limits the fee of claim agents to $10. 

“The act of June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiersand sail- 
ore who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both eyes 
to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It af- 
fected about two hundred pensioners. 

The actof February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ ex- 
tra pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of 
the United States in the war with Mexico. A very large proportion of 
these were in the South. 

“The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of 
the pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 

The act of 1883 making the soldier’s enlistment prima facie evidence 
of soundness.“ 

This completes the pension legislation of the Democratic Congress 
up to the 4th of March, 1885, except the arrears act, concerning which 
I have already spoken. 

VETOES. 

I will use this interim between a Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dent to speak of vetoes. My colleague makes the soft impeachment that 
“ there may be difference of opinion upon some of the vetoed bills, but 
there is no ground for the reckless charge by political opponents for the 

of appealing to the passions or prejudices of the ex-soldiers.’’ 

Now, I submit there have been no reckless charges made. It has 
not been n to make any reckless charges. All that has been 
necessary to do is to Tell the truth.” 

The distinguished gentleman [Mr. MCKINNEY] delivered a speech 
recently in the House, and it is remarked that he was put forward by 
the President and Commissioner of Pensions to defend them from cer- 
tain charges, and the great elaboration with which that speech is pre- 
pared at least gives color to the fact that it had its origin in the Pen- 
sion Office. Mr. MCKINNEY says: 

We can only judge of a man’s character by his daily life. We jadge of a man’s 
sentiments regarding any question before him by his treatment of that ques- 

President Cleveland has had ample opportunity to show his feelings to- 


ward Union soldiers, and we have no hesitancy in placing his record before the 
country as a representative of the Democratic party. 


Jaccept the definition here given, and, like the fathers, ‘submit 


facts to a candid world.” Let us see how many pension bills have 
been approved and disapproved by the various Presidents. The count 
stands as follows: 


Approved. Vetoed. 


Grant.. 
Hayes. 
Arthur 


So, from Grant to Arthur there were 1,618 pension bills approved 
and 8 were vetoed. 

How stands the case with President Cleveland? 

In the Forty-ninth Congress, 949 pension bills were passed. The 
Constitution plainly says that if the President approve the act, he 


shall sign it.“ Hence, if he does not sign, he does not disapprove. Of 

these 949 acts— i 

Fee . ton vsones 124 

Disapproved (refused to sign). ... .. . . ... eee eeeeseeeeses desde 150 

Ferne ·. vodesk danso S EstAs bAa RA isarah 1 
Total number disapproved... .cecsessccssscerseosenee dopio iieo soea cesses anei e “281 

PTT VO ANA MEAs wars oa Aae eard anccsnadolinns AO AAAA a ECARE SAV AEOD DSS DLEA AARS 668 


Thus it will appear that President Cleveland, while approving 668 
private pension bills, disapproved of 281. His disapprovals are nearly 
one out of every three bills. 

In all the years of Republican administration there were but eight 
vetoes of pension bills. Five of these were because the Pension Office 
had granted the pension while the bill was pending in Congress, and 
the special act was vetoed by the President because it was for the ben- 
efit of the pensioner. The three pension bills that were really vetoed 
by the Republican Presidents in twenty-four years were because the 
claimants were deserters. 


KEEPS UP THE RECORD. 


During the present session of Congress 319 pension bills have been 
passed. Of these the President has vetoed 55 and disapproved of 50, 
making 105 disapprovals. He appears to be keeping up the record of 
tite past two years of one disapproval to every three bills passed. 

I think comment is unnecessary. It is idle to talk about President 
Cleveland signing more bills than any Republican President. The facts 
are a President can not sign any more bills than Congress passes and 
sends to him. So the test is how many has he vetoed. My friend Mc- 
KINNEY says: 

We judge a man's sentiments regarding any question before him by his treat- 
ment of that question. 

When the question of signing or of vetoing and disapproving pension 
bills came before the Republican Presidents in twenty-four years they 
vetoed three, and the claimants in these cases were proven to be de- 
serters. : 

Of the pension bills that have come before him in three and one-half 
years President Cleveland has vetoed one hundred and seventy-nine 
and has disapproved two hundred and six. 

My friend MCKINNEY says: 

President Cleveland has had 8 opportunity to show his feelings toward 


Union soldiers, and we have no hesitancy in placing his record before the country 
as a representative of the Democratic party. 


In view of the facts tabulated and presented here, it is evident that 
President Cleveland has exercised his ample opportunity to show his 
feelings toward the Union soldier, and I am sorry my friend McKrn- 
NEY asserted that he stands before the country as a representative of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Matson challenges any one to state n case where the President 
has animadverted unnecessarily upon any soldier when vetoing his 
bill. When a man is without anything else to defend his cause, I like 
to see him defend it with audacity. Why, sir, the recital of the Pres- 
ident’s veto jests and heartless innuendoes against soldiers were made 
a thousand times in the Indiana campaign in 1886, and before the 
lash of that recital my friend’s majority for Congress shrank more 
than a thousand votes. 

Take the case of John Herbst, which Mr. MCKINNEY quotes from 
with commendation at such great length, and I will show it to be 
heartless treatment of a loyal man. Herbst was captured by the rebels 
and confined in Belle Isle, Salisbury, and Andersonville. Finally, to 
escape the awful horrors of his confinement, he conceived the idea of 
joining the rebel army and then escaping to the Union lines. Before 
he carried out his object he was taken prisoner with many others by 
the Union troops. His case was investigated and his story found to be 
true and he received an honorable discharge from the Union Army. 
Having died as a result of his army troubles, a pension was granted 
him by Congress, and in vetoing the bill President Cleveland said: 

No record is furnished of the number of battles in which he fought against 


the soldiers of the Union, and we shall never know the deaths and the wounds 
which he inflicted upon his comrades in arms. 
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This is a very patriotic strain from the Executive, but I venture to 
say there is not a man whoserved in the rebel army and is acquainted 
with the evidence in this case but will say that such a man as John 
Herbst, standing in the rebel battle lines, never fired his musket when 
it was likely to do any injury to his late comrades in arms. 

There were not many soldiers who left the prison pens and volun- 
teered in the rebel army, but in the history of all nations there are 
records of men who have, by volunteering in the lines of the enemy, 
sought to and made escape ultimately back into the line of their 
friends. My friend MCKINNEY can doubtless see no virtue in this. 
It is strange how devoted he becomes to loyalty and honor when he 
gets a Union soldier in a rebel prison. 


The President continues: 


But I will take no part in putting a name upon our pension-roll which repre- 
sents a Union soldier fighting against the cause he would uphold, nor should 
it be for a moment admitted that desertion and treachery are excused when it 
avoids the rigors of honorable capture and confinement. 

His capture was honorable, I have no doubt, and the confinement 
was honorable so far as he was concerned, but his confiners were not 
honorable. Letthe twenty thousand spirits that went out from the mis- 
ery and horrors of Belle Isle to their Maker make answer. Let the 
sixty thousand soldiers, with all the indescribable misery and woe and 
torments of Andersonville and Libby, who went from torment to torment 
unto their death, answer if their confiners were honorable. These pris- 
ons, with their torture and their crime, are the most horrible blots on 
the pages of modern warfare and a shame to the nation’s civilization. 

A friend has just handed me a clipping from a newspaper concern- 
ing this affair which I insert here: 


In striking contrast with this case is another. F. C. Armstrong was also a 
soldier in the Union Army. He was not captured and never experienced the 
horrors of a rebel prison, but, after the battle of Bull Run, when the Union 
cause looked dark and Northern Copperheads were chuckling over the antici- 

ted failure of the war, he deserted and voluntarily joined the rebel army. 

e ay 1s so well on that side that he was promoted, and continued to serye 
under the stars and bars till the end of the war, when he graduated with honor 
into the Democratic party. There also he won promotion, for the discrim- 
inating President who vetoed John Herbst's widow's pension, appointed F. C. 
Armstrong to an Indian inspectorship, 

Mark the difference in the two cases. Herbst was captured, Armstrong was 
not. Herbst enlisted in the rebel army to escape the horrors of Andersonville, 
while Armstrong deserted voluntarily. Herbst intended to rejoin the Union 
Army; Armstrong did not. Herbst was eared by Union forces and received 
an honorable dise. „while Armstrong fought on the other side till the end 
of the war. Herbst died of disease contracted in the service, while Armstrong 
stillsurvives. Herbst's widow asks for a pension and Armstrong asks for an 
office. The President vetoes the pension bill and appoints the deserter an In- 
dian epee: Herbst's widow pines in poverty and Armstrong enjoys a Gov- 
ernment salary. 


STRANGE CLAIMS, 


Our Democratic friends make very singular claims concerning the 
issuance of pensions. They seem to be under the impression that Mr. 
Cleveland grants each pension given a soldier. Every time a list is 
granted it is published by a partisan press that the Administration has 
granted such a number of pensions, when, in fact, the Republican party 
created the law under which every one of these pensions is granted. 
Whenever a prominent citizen receives a pension in some small town, 
the papers forthwith assert that Mr. Cleveland gave him a pension. 


A CURIOUS NEGLECT FOR SOLDIER-LOVERS, 


Mr. MATSON says the Republicans have had control of the Govern- 
ment until 1885 and have absolutely controlled all legislation, Now, 
this is another one of his information vacuums. The Democrats have 
had control of this Congress since March, 1875, with the exception ot 
two years. If such was your devotion to the soldier, and so great were 
the defects in the pension laws, why did you not formulate valuable 
action in his behalf and pass it and keep on passing it each session you 
met, and if a Republican Senate would not agree to it, or a Republican 
President should re of it, you would have shown your senti- 
ments and the blame for the wrong would rest where it belonged. 

But the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, unfortunately for your sentiments, 
shows that every pension act from 1875 to this hour save one was passed 
by Republican votes, and on every bill save that one enough Demo- 
cractic votes were recorded against it to defeat it. In a word, if none 
but Democrats had been in Congress during these fourteen years, all 
measures of relief for the Union soldier would have heen defeated. 


PENSIONS FROM 1885 TO DATE. 


Let us examine the history of general pension legislation since you 
have had control of the Presidency. Mr. MATSON says: 

But, really, Mr. Chairman, I submit that a record of substantial benefits ac- 
complished under Democratic rule will be much more satisfactory than a record 
of fulsome promises, recklessly disregarded by the Republicans, and believing 
that the honest and deserving ex-soldiers of the Republic desire to know what 
has been done, and are willing to make up their judgments upon the records of 
the two parties, 

' He then gives a table of pension certificates issued during the past 
| three | years. The table says that 168,231 more pension certificates 
were issued under the three years of Commissioner Black than under 
three years of ex-Commissioner Dudley. Now, this is so good a show- 
ing that my colleague did himself and his party an injustice in not 
| setting forth a statement in detail of how so much work is done. I 
am compelled to acknowledge to you, because I am devoted to the 


soldier’s interest, that this is an enormous increase. My esteemed 
friend declared he would submit a record of substantial benefits accom- 
plished under Democratic rule, but his well-known modesty got the 
upperhand of him and he did not give the record substantially. I 
shall come to his relief and give it for him. 

First. These 168,231 pension certificates more than were issued dur- 
ing the three years of Dudley’s control have not been issued because 
more work was done in the office, as the hours of work have not been 
increased nor the force decreased. 

Second. It is not because the Commissioner of Pensions has been at 
his post more regularly than ex-Commissioner Dudley, for he was re- 
ported absent from his post one hundred and nineteen days during the 
past year, 

Third. It is not because the office was managed for political interests 
under ex-Commissioner Dudley and has been free of political interests 
under Commissioner Black, for the boastful charges made by Commis- 
sioner Black against ex-Commissioner Dudley were, by a public inves- 
tigation, N disproved, and there is now nothing left but the 
recklessness of party slander to sustain that charge. 

In contradistinction to this, the Pension Office is at this time en- 
gaged in political work in the State of Indiana, and in my Congres- 
sional district. It is being done by John Lux, special examiner, lo- 
eated at Logansport, which place is my home. He has caused to be 
published in a daily paper, of which our Democratic postmaster is the 
proprietor, certain affidavits seeking to convict James T. Bryer, editor of 
the Journal, a Republican paper, of unjustly assailing Commissioner 
Black, and these affidavits thus used are a part of the pension files. 

When an examiner is in the field, all the papers in a given case are 
sent him, and he secures additional information concerning the case in- 
volved. He is the Pension Office in the field. Papers once placed in 
the Government’s hands can not be taken therefrom, nor copies thereof 
be made, except under aspecial grant. Evidence taken by the special 
examiner is as much in the hands of the Government office as if placed 
within the walls of the Pension building, yet John Lux used pension 
information thus placed in his hands in an effort to convict a Republi- 
can editor of an assault on the Pension Office. 

The facts in the case are as follows: Albert D. Richards, pensioned 
for an injured hand, lost that hand by an accident, told A. R. Putney 
that Commissioner Black had revoked his pension on the ground that 
his army disability no longer existed. Now, such a thing would bean 
outrage, if true, but under the pension laws it could not be done; but 
the public at large do not understand all about the workings of these 
Jaws. Mr. Putney, with a just indignation at a wrong done an old 
soldier, gave Richard’sstatement to the Republican editor, who properly 
characterized such an actin his paper. Examiner Lux, under order 
to investigate the case, took the statement of the Republican editor. 
He secured a statement from Richards, who had moved from the city, 
that his pension had not been revoked and that he had never so stated. 
Lux caused the editor’s statement to be printed in the Democratic 
paper, and followed it by the affidavit of Richards, which resulted in 
a vigorous attack against the Republican editor fora a base fabrication” 
concerning Commissioner Black. 

Whereas, the facts are Richards did state that his pension was revoked; 
he so stated to A. R. Putney in the presence of Major Gordon, a repu- 
table citizen, and of Mr. Hammontree, a gentleman of such high char- 
acter that as a Republican he has been three times successively elected 
to offices in that city and township which is three hundred Democratic 
majority. He made such statement to Doctor Banta and many other 
well-known citizens. Pension Examiner Lux did not give these latter 
statements to publication. 

The Pension Office, through its representative, Examiner Lux, has 
prostituted the records of the United States Government to a political 
and partisan purpose, and that he is a malicious, vindictive, and un- 
scrupulous isan in such action is evidenced by the fact that he with- 
held from publication the affidavits of well-knownand reputable citizens 
that would have shown that the defamer of the Pension Office was in 
reality Albert D. Richards, and not the Republican editor. 

Fourth. If the increase is not because of the management of the 
office, then it must be the result of legislation in Congress. Let us give 
the pension legislation of the past three years a ‘‘substantial’’ con- 
sideration, and we may there discover the real truth about these mag- 
nificent figures. 

THE WIDOWS’ BILL, 

Seven bills were introduced for widows’ pensions in the Forty-ninth 
Congress. I am told that six of these were introduced by Republicans 
and one bya Democrat. That is of small concern. I suppose the com- 
mittee made a report answering toall of these bills. Mr. MATSON pro- 
claims that President Cleveland signed this bill. Well, why should 
he not? Is it for a moment to be supposed that any man, whomsoever 
he may be, elected to the Presidency of this Republic, would vetoa gen- 
eral bill increasing a widow’s pension from $8 to $12 a month ? 

It is a curious condition of affairs, when the President signs a pension 
bill instead of vetoing it, that a proclamation of congratulation is issued 
to the country. 

Let us get at the evidence as recorded on this bill. When the bill 
was up for consideration my colleague, General BROWNE, offered as an 
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amendment the bill he had introduced to repeal the Sparks arrears 
limitation. General BROWNE'’s bill was at that time before Mr. MAT- 
s0N’s committee and had not been reported to the House. A filibuster 
ensued which prevented the House from taking a vote on Mr. BROWNE'S 
amendment. On February 2 Mr. MATSON moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with an amendment relating to date of marriage and 
without the Browne amendment. When Mr. Matson made this mo- 
tion as he did it was not possible for General BBOWNE's motion to be 
voted upon, because after a motion has been made to suspend the rules 
and pass a bill no amendment is permitted. 

The distinguished chairman of the Invalid Pensions Committee, 
who now seeks to stand before Indiana as the champion of the arrears 
bill, instead of reporting such a bill and seeking its passage at the last 
Congress, actually, by a parliamentary movement, defeated all possi- 
bility of the passage of such a bill at that time. The vote to increase 
the widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 was passed by 198 yeas and 66 


Democrats for the bill 
Democrats against the bill. 

Republicans for the bill. 
Republicans against the bill. 


the rules of the Honse it could not have passed. It took Republican 
votes to save it, and it got them every one. If there ever was a pen- 
sion measure that appealed to humanity and kindly patriotism it was 
the widows’ bill, and yet 66 Democrats voted against it, enough to 
have defeated it if only Democrats had been in Congress. The Re- 

ublican vote saved the bill. In power or out of power the solid 
wie RATE vote can always be depended upon in favor of the Union 

dier. 

This bill increased the widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 month, 
and 102,568 widows, minors, and dependent relatives of Union soldiers 
were benefited by it. 

This makes a very large hole in the 168,231 pension certificates. 
The impression prevails in some localities that this 168,231 increase 
in the pension certificates means that that many persons have been 
added to the pension-rolls, but not a single one of these 102,568 are 
new pensioners. This required no additional work in the office except 
to issue certificates to these old pensioners for $12 instead of $8 per 
month, 

He next recites the amputation bill of August 4, 1886, which in- 
creaséd the pension of 10,092 existing pensioners. is measure 
passed the House without a recorded vote. On going to the Senate it 
was amended, and when it came back to the House General CuTCHEON 
called it up and moved its passage, and Mr. Morrison, the distinguished 
leader of the Democratic in the House at that time, made objec- 
tion and defeated the passage of the bill. At another time Mr. MAT- 
sox moved to take it up under suspension of the rules, and it was 
passed by the following vote: 

Democrats voting for the bill . T 75 
Democrats e See 2 

Republicans voting for the bill. . — pane piace 91 
Republicans voting against the bill NAS RRR EAS a y 

So two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, and it was 
passed by Republican votes. 

After the Democratic party casts enough votes against a measure to 
defeat it they can notin any fairness claim itas their legislation. Ifthe 
Republicans, being in the minority, cast enough votes to overcome the 
defeat, and especially if all their votes are cast for the measure, then by 
all fairness and parliamentary usage the measure is Republican legis- 
lation. For this reason the widows’ increase bill and the amputation 
bill can not be justly claimed by my colleague, but those 112,000 pen- 
sions belong to the Republican party. 

He next calls attention to the Mexican pension bill, by which 21,704 
persons were granted pensions. These were actually new pensioners. 
Those heretofore given were only increases of existing pensions. It is 
not fair for either of the political parties to claim the passage of the 
Mexican bill. x 

It passed the House substantially by unanimous vote, only 5 votes 
being recorded against it—3 being Democrats and 2 Republicans. 

This gives, under the three acts, 133,364 additional pension certifi- 
cates granted under Commissioner Black’s administration out of the 
168,000 claimed to the credit of the Democratic party. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD thus gives a very clear statement of 
how these enormous additions that have been claimed by our Demo- 
cratic friends were made to the pension-roll. We then have 35,000 
2 certificates remaining that have been issued by Commissioner 

lack in his three years in the office more than were issued by ex-Com- 
missioner Dudley. That the office under management of Commissioner 
Black should only make an increase of about 12,000 a year over Com- 
missioner Dudley is really astonishing. He certainly has not done the 
work in that ofice he ought to have done under the circumstances. 

‘The reasons are found in the following facts: When Colonel Dudley 
became Commissioner of Pensions he found six hundred clerks in the 
office. This number was so inadequate to the business that three hun- 
dred thousand pension claims lay corded up in the office with all their 
evidence untouched. Three hundred thousand pension claims of which 


not one page of evidence had been examined. Three hundred thou- 
sand ion claims, not one of which had ever had its jacket off. 
The office was three hundred thousand claims behind in its business. 
In his second year Commissioner Dudley succeeded in getting a Re- 
publican Congress to increase his number of clerks, a thing neglected 
by the Democratic Congress that had ruled in this House for the prior 
four years. These clerks had to be educated. They must have a 
technical training for their work. Efficiency in a semi-judizial pur- 
suit like this comes only by experience. 

When Commissioner Dudley retired from the office he left it with 
1,600 clerks, a force of trained, experienced and efficient officials, 
so singularly proficient in their duties that the majority of them are at 
their posts to-day. The work of the office was practically up at the 
date of his retirement. That is, no large number of cases were await- 
ing turn for consideration nor cords of new claims awaiting their first 
examination. 

Commissioner Black entered the office at this stage. Now, observe 
the parallel! Dudley found the office with 600 clerks; Black found it 
with 1,600. In his second year Dudley increased his force 1,000, and 
every man had to be educated for his work; Black has educated but 
few. Dudley found the office 300,000 cases behind; Black found the 
claims examined to date. Dudley had but gotten the 1,000 new men 
into efficient service when he retired; Black took the 1,600 with all 
their experience. Black issues only 35,000 more pensions in his three 
years than Dudley in a like three years. It is plain if Dudley had 
continued in the office he would have increased this number by 150,- 
000 pensions. 

My friend next cites the granting of arrears from the death of their 
husbands in cases of all widows of the late war whose ions have 
been or may hereafter be granted. He says this law will favorably 
affect some 10,000 widows already on the rolls and 1aany more who 
will apply for their pensionshereafter. The question is, who is respon- 
sible for the widows’ arrears bill? Although a widows’ arrears act 
had several times been introduced in Congress, no bill had ever been 
reported favorably to the House. When Mr. Foran, a Democrat, hav- 
ing in charge the appropriation bill for pensions, asked its passage by 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. CoNGER, a Republican, moved 
to amend by adding to the bill that ‘‘arrears of pensions from the 
death of their husbands be granted in all cases of widows of the 
late war whose pensions have been or may hereafter be granted. Mr. 
FoRAN made a point of order against the amendment, but it was so 
clearly germane to the bill that the Chaman held it was parliment- 
ary. The bill as amended passed the House without a recorded vote. 
In the Senate, Mr. CocKRELL, of Missouri, moved to strike out the 
amendment, and the vote in the Senate is recorded: 


Democrats for striking out the amendment — 20 
Democrats against stfiking out the amendment. 1 
Republicans for retainin amendment. 22 
Republicans against the amendment None 


And so the widows’ arrears bill passed the Senate by Republican 
votes, and had there been no Republicans in the Senate the bill would 
have been defeated by a vote of 20 to 1. 

I have now made an examination of the pension legislation in Con- 
gress from 1862 down to 1875, when the Republicans ceased to have a 
majority on this floor; and also during Democratic control on this 
floor, from 1875 to 1885, two years of which time the Republicans had 
a majority here. And, lastly, our attention has been directed to the 
legislation since Mr. Cleveland became President. 

On last Monday Mr. Matson, as chairman of Pensions, obtained the 
floor and ealled upand passed the deaf bill without division. I am glad 
it passed, although it benefits less than five hundred soldiers. Why did 
he not call up the dependent-pension bill? Twenty members on this 
side called aloud to him to do so. Why did he not call up the arrears 
bill? Many of us called aloud for that also. Soldiers from our State 
had been here within ten days to ask him todo so. When he goes 
home in a few days the veterans will ask, Why was it, when you had 
possession of the floor as Pension chairman, you did not call up one of 
the measures that would have brought relief to fifty thousand soldiers?“ 
They will also say to him that nearly every chairman of a committee 
in the House has, by application to the Committee on Rules, had ial 
days set apart for their bills, why have you not done so? The Calen- 
dar does not show that you have any such day, and the RECORD does 
not show that you tried to get one. More than a dozen Republicans 
have publicly made such request, The Republican caucus made such 
a request. Nearly every Republican signed a petition praying for a 
pension day. My colleague, Mr. JOHNSTON, not a member of the Pen- 
sions Committee, ventnred to offer a resolution asking the Committee 
on Rules to give a day. The time is not granted, and yet we adjourn 
for whole days. We turn to you as the one in authority, and ask, 
“Why do you not secure a day, or having the floor, why do you not 
call up one of these bills?“ 

We have learned in this investigation that the Republican 5 8 0 is 
the author and founder of our present great system of peiton egisla- 
tion; that every pension measure, except one, which passed this 
House, has been passed by Republican votes, and would not have passed 
if there had been none but Democrats in Congress, and thatin all these 
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twenty-six years of pension legislation there has been but one Republi- 
can vote against a pension bill. 

In view of these facts, withont suggestion or comment, I am willing 
to leave with the people of the country a decision on the remarkable 
claims put forward by my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, I have but a thought further toadd. It is claimed 
that we pay the largest amount for pensions ever paid by any govern- 
ment before. I know it, but no government ever had such cause be- 
fore. No government ever had such wrong-headed and unjustifiable 
rebellion before. No government was ever builded on the rights of 
man before. No government had ever overthrown the tyranny of king- 
craft and enthroned the people as rulers before. The principle for wnich 
this war was waged is without parallel on any field of strife for con- 
quest or for patriotism. It brought for final arbitrament the unsolved 
problem of the capacity of the people to rule themselves. Hitherto 
every effort to maintain a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people had met with disaster. The last gauge of battle, 
after the conflict of centuries, was pitched on ourshores. And union, 
and the best form of liberty, and the sovereignty of the people, and 
loyalty prevailed. 

The soldiers who lie buried and those who live and whose pensions 
we are discussing are the Marathon band who won this measureless 
achievement. They left their hearthstones when their country called. 
They severed forever, so far as their act might do so, every tie of home. 
The babe kissed good-bye knew not that it might be forever. Wives 
and mothers wept, but with Spartan faith made surrender for the 
country’s cause. Prayers were ministering angels between the fam- 
ily and the bivouac and battle-field. Nearly five hundred thousand 
of these men saw home nor kindred more. They went forth at their 
country’s call without thought of reward or dream of renown. They 
went because their country’s life was in peril, and laid upon her altar 
man’s highest sacrifice, his life, if need be, that his country might live. 
Victorious the survivors came back, with malice toward none and 
charity for all. 

Twenty-three years have passed since the close of the great conflict. 
Those who are left to us now are but a remnant of the mighty squad- 
rons. They are filing down the hill where the shadows grow longer, 
and are rapidly falling out of the ranks. In a few more years the last 
veteran will have fought his battles over for the last time and joined 
the camp on the eternal field. 

While they remain with us may the hand that shall ever be raised 
to draw a line of division on the Union’s devotion to these heroes be 
smitten with defeat. Let our soldiers be so securely above 
interest that the people all shall agree that the nation which they saved 
with one heart yields to them Abundantly of whatever they may need 
in the hours of their final march. 


Pensions. 

But let them remember that these soldiers are still a power in the land, and 
that the men whostormed the heights of Vicksburg and i Ris who 
rolled back rege tide of rebellion at Gettysbi and marched Geor- 
gia to the sea, be heard from in the coming of ballots, 
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HON. A. C. THOMPSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 21, 1888. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ido not propose to make any argument to show 
that the ex-soldiers of the Union Army deserve at our hands the high- 
est consideration. It will be conceded that we are indebted to them 
for the preservation of the Government and the maintenance of the 
Union. All the promise of our future as a nation was made possible 
by their services in the war for the Union. We owe everything to them, 
and while we can never adequately compensate them for their services, 
we may yet do something to alleviate the sufferings of those disabled 
by disease and wounds, and smooth and make easier the down-grade 
of their lives. Animated by this sense of what is due to our soldiers, 
bills have been introduced here in their interest which deserve-the at- 
tention and the favorable consideration of the Honse. Among others 
are the following House bills: 

First. House bill 4982, ‘‘Prohibiting the allowance of fee in any 
claim for increase of pension on account of the increase of disability for 
which the pension was allowed.“ This bill was reported favorably to 
the House on the 6th day of February, 1888, and placed on the Calen- 
dar. Report No. 242. 


Second. House bill 1422, “Relating to pensions granted by special 
acts of Congress. This bill provides that a special-act pensioner may 
surrender his certificates and receive such pension as he would have 
been entitled to had not the certificate been issued. This bill was 
favorably reported and placed on the Calendar February 20, 1888. Re- 
port No. 736. 

Third. House bill 1333, To amend the pension laws in relation to 
the payment of pensions.“ This bill provides that when a pensioner 
has been adjudged legally incompetent to manage his own estate the 
pension shall be paid to his wife or toa guardian, etc., but an order 
for such payment can only be made by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
after an investigation by a special- examiner upon ten days’ notice to 
the pensioner. This bill was reported favorably and placed on the 
Calendar March 7, 1888. Report No. 873. 

Fourth. House bill 1420, For pensioning prisoners of war.““ This 
bill was reported favorably and placed on the Calendar March 7, 1888, 
Report No. 895. 

Fifth. House bill 1688, ‘‘ Relating to claims by dependent parents.“ 
This is substantially section 1 of the ‘‘dependent bill“ vetoed by the 
President, and is a section to which he made no objection in his veto 
message. This bill was reported favorably and placed on the Calendar 
March 13, 1888. Report No. 1076. 

Sixth. House bill 1537, To allow soldiers and sailors in the United 
States service who have lost both arms an increase of pension“ —an in- 
crease to 8100 per month. This bill was reported favorably and placed 
on the Calendar March 17, 1888. Report No. 1187. 

Seventh. House bill 9961, ‘‘ Relating to arrears of pension.“ This 


bill was reported favorably and placed on the Calendar May 14, 1888. 


Report No. 2120. And the following Senate bills: 

First. Senate bill 181, ‘‘ Granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and pro- 
viding for pensions to dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and sail- 
ors. This bill was reported favorably to the House and placed on 
the Calendar April 14, 1888. House Report No. 1694. 

Second. Senate bill 1000, To increase the pensions of certain sol- 
diers and sailors who are utterly helpless from injuries received or dis- 
ease contracted while in the service of the United States. This bill 

rovides a pension of $72 a month, and was reported favorably to the 
ouse and placed on the Calendar May 8, 1888. House Report No. 
2065. 


The purpose of these bills certainly commends them to the favorable 
consideration of all right-thinking people. There should be in time a 
revision of the pension laws which will remove the inconsistencies and 
inequalities which exist and do equal justice to all the soldiers of the 
Republic who have fought for their Government. But the legislation 
proposed in these bills should be enacted now and not compelled to 


await a general revision. The needs of the soldiers and the justice of ~ 


their claims require this, and Congress should not adjourn until these 
bills become laws. 

Congress has been in session since the 5th day of December, 1887, a 
period of nine months and seventeen days, and only two pension bills 
of a general nature have become laws—the bill providing that pensions 
of widows shall commence from the date of the death of their hus- 
bands, and the bill increasing the rate of on for deafness. Surely 
this is not fair treatment of the Union soldiers; and I and will 
demonstrate from the record of the proceedings of this House that this 
failure to do justice to the soldiers of the Union rests upon the Demo 
cratic membership of this body. 

The House met on the 5th of December, 1887, and the committees 
were announced on the 5th day of January, 1888, and, as already shown, 
the bills referred to were reported and placed on the Calendar at vari- 
ous times from February 6 to May 14, 1888. The tariff bill was re- 
ported on the 2d day of April, and the debate thereon began on tho 
17th day of April and en on the 21st of July, 1888, when the bill 
passed; so that there was ample time before the debate on the tariff 
bill began to have passed these bills, except the two Senate bills and 
the arrears bill, which were not reported in time, and there has been an 
abundance of time to have passed all of them since the tariff bill Was 
passed. The majority of the members of the House are Democrats, 
and a majority of the members of each and every committee of the 
House are Democrats. 

The Speaker and all the officers of the House are Democrats, and it 
was within the power of the Democratic membership of the House to 
have taken up and passed any of these bills had they desired to do so. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Republican membership they 
were able to take up and pass the tariff bill, and certainly would have 
had no trouble in passing any or all of these pension bills, assured as 
they were ot the hearty and cordial support of the Republican mem- 
bership. As early as April 3, 1888, the Committee on Rules, who have 
exclusive jurisdiction in the matter, reported a resolution to the House 
setting apart days for the consideration of business from the following 
committees, namely, the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the Committee on Pacific Railroads, the Committee 
on Territories, the Committee on Public Lands, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and the Committee on the Judiciary (see 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2740), but reported no day for the con- 
sideration of the business of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

But I am not content to stop with this negative evidence of the fail- 
ure of the Democratic membership of this House to do justice to the 
Union soldier. I propose to show that by management and by open op- 
position the Democratic majority in the House haveprevented the pos- 
sibility of general pension legislation at this session. Earnest efforts 
were made from time to time by Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions and by other Republican members of the House 
to secure a day for the consideration of the business of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, but they were defeated in every instance by the 
Democratic majority of the House. On the 26th day of March, 1888, 
Mr. MORRILL, of Kansas (Republican), introduced a resolution setting 
apart the 2nd and 3d days of May for the consideration of the busi- 
ness of this committee, and, because of the known hostility of the Com- 
mittee on Rules toanysuch resolution, moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

This reference was opposed by the Democratic membership, Mr. 
Roaers, of Arkansas (Democrat), and Mr. CowLes, of North Caro- 
lina (Democrat), leading the opposition, and upon the yeas and nays 
being taken the vote stood, yeas 135, nays 100. Of the nays, 74 were 
from the South. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2335.) The 
resolution was reported back tothe House by Mr. MORRILL favorably, 
and was placed on the Calendar, where it was forced to remain until 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions was called in regularcourse during 
the second morning hour under Rule XXIV, paragraph 5. This rule 
provides as follows: 

After the morning hour shall haye been devoted to reports from committees 
(or the call completed), the Speaker shall again call the committees in regular 
order for one hour, upon which call each committee, on being named, shall 
have the right to call up for consideratiom any bill reported by it on a previous 
day, on ei the House or Union Calendar. And whenever any committee 
shall have occupied the said hour for one day, it shall not be in order for such 
committee to designate any other proposition for consideration until all the 
other committees shall have been called in their turn; and when any proposi- 
tion shall have occu; two hours on this call it shall thereafter n on the 
Calendar as unfinished business and be taken up in its order: Provided, That 
when the hour herein prescribed shall ire, while the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union is considering a bill, the said committee shall 
rise without motion therefor. 

During the tariff discussion this call was dispensed with from time 
to time and the committee was not called until the 16th day of August, 
1888. Upon this call, being the very first opportunity the committee 
had had for that purpose, the resolution of March 20, amended by sub- 
stituting the 29th and 30th days of August for the 2d and 3d days or 
May, was called up by Mr. MORRILL for consideration, but the Demo- 
crats filibustered against its and consumed the hour. The 
next day the hour was consumed in the same way, and under the rule 
the matter then became unfinished business. The opposition was led 
by Mr. Rogers, of Arkansas (Democrat), Mr. BLAND, of Missouri 
(Demcerat), and Mr. Crisp, of Georgia (Democrat). The vote on the 
first day stood ayes 117, noes 7. The Democrats refused to vote, and 
consequently, as the vote shows, there was no quorum. Thereupon a 
call of the House was ordered, and the roll being called, disclosed one 
hundred and seventy-four members present, being eleven more thana 
quorum, and pending the taking of this vote the hour to which the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions was entitled under Rule XXIV ex- 


red. 
aie the second day the vote stood as follows, ayes 119, noes 5. A 
call of the House was again ordered, and upon the roll being called it 
again appeared that 174 members were present. At the close of this 
roll-call, six minutes of the hour to which the committee was entitled, 
still remained, and this was consumed by a motion to adjourn, made 
by Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, upon which a division was called for and 
tellers asked, and pending the taking of the vote by tellers the hour 
expired. (For these proceedings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pages 
8345, 8346, 8347, 8348, 8389, 8390, and 8391.) The resolution having 
become unfinished business, and because of other unfinished business 
which had already accumulated, there was no longer any opportunity 
t® bring it before the House, except by some afirmative action of the 
House authorizing it, as by a ion of the rules or by unanimous 
consent or by a direct vote to take it up and consider it at once. In 
order, if possible, to force some such action upon the House, Mr. Ly- 
MAN, of Iowa (Republican), gave notice that he would object to any 
business being done in the House without a quorum until some time 
should be given forthe consideration of general pension legislation, and 
he did object to the consideration of business without a quorum being 
present until the 2ist day of August when, after a statement to the 
House that he only desired to fix and emphasize the responsibility for 
the failure of pension legislation upon the Democratic membership of 
the House, he withdrew his opposition, having failed, however, to move 
the Democratic majority to take any steps or to permit anything to be 
done in the interest of the Union soldier. These proceedings will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for August 16, 17, 19, 20, and 
21. Particular reference is made to pages 8356 and 8538, which show 
the remarks of Mr. LYMAN. 

On the 23d of April, 1888, Mr. MORRILL, of introduced a 
second resolution setting apart the 23d and 24th days of May, 1888, for 


the consideration of the business of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules, and was never heard of 
afterwards, although a petition was presented to that committee, signed 
by every Republican member of the House, asking that the resolution 
be considered and reported. On the 4th day of June, 1888, that being 
uuder the rules of the House a day on which motions might be made 
to suspend the rules, Mr. MILLS, of ‘Texas (Democrat), moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass a resolution setting apart days for the consid- 
eration of the business of the following committees: The Committee on 
Public Lands, the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
the Pacific Railroads, the Committee on Territories, and the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. Thereupon Mr. CANNON, of Illinois (Republican), 
asked to be permitted to offer an amendment giving two days to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions for the consideration of its business, 
but Mr. MILLS objected and demanded the regular order. Upon a 
vote being taken by tellers there were—ayes 95 and noes 2, and Mr. 
CANNON made the pointof ‘‘noquorum.’’ Mr. MILLS thereupon with- 
drew his resolution, sacrificing his resolution rather than permit it to 
be amended so as to include the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
moved that the House resolve itself into Committeeof the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the tariff bill, but was 
interrupted by Mr. MCKINLEY, of Ohio, who propounded to the Speaker 
an inquiry as to whether he (the Speaker) would recognize some gentle- 
man to offer a resolution fixing a day for the consideration of general 
pension legislation. But the Speaker refused to answer him, saying 
na ‘the recognitions of this day are within the discretion of the 
air. 

When the vote was taken upon the motion of Mr. MILLS the Repub- 
licans refused to vote, breaking the quorum, and rather than permit a 
day to be fixed for the consideration of pension legislation Mr. MILLS 
moved an adjournment of the House, which was carried by Democratic 
votes and the day lost, the House adjourning at 2 o’clock. During 
these proceedings the following colloquy took place between Mr. MILLS, 
Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. REED, and the Chair, which fully illustrates the 
hostility of the Chair and the Democratic membership of the House to 
the proposition to set apart time for the consideration of pension leg- 
islation (page 5251): 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. Mitts, I move that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
bill No. 9051; and pending that I move that all debate on the paragraph under 
consideration and amendments thereto be closed in ten minutes, on which I 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I desire to make an inquiry before proceeding with the con- 
sideration of this question. When the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Texas a few moments ago ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been withdrawn. [Cries of Regular or- 


der!” 
Mr. leknuixr. I wish to submit a question in reference to that matter before 


proceeding—— 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is not in order pending 
this motion, on which the gentleman has demanded the previous question. 
That cuts off all debate, and the resolution mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ohio is not before the House. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I do not rise to debate the question, Mr. Speaker. [Cries of 
Regular order!’"] 

The pro tempore. The regular order is the demand for the previous 


Mr. MCKINLEY. I rise to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

71 tleman will state it. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. And it is in the interest of the orderly business of this body. 

If, when the resolution offered by the gentleman of Texas is d d of — 
disposed of, ¶ Loud calls of Regu- 


athe SPEAKER T protempore. That has been 
order!” à 
Mr. MekixLxv. I desire to inquire of the Speaker if, when that is disposed of, 
he will ize some gentleman to offer a resolution fixing a day for the con- 
8 0 — pension . r ? : 5 
e SPEAKER pro tem That is not a parliamentary inquiry. e Chair 
will decide questions of recognitions as they arise. a 
Mr. MCKINLEY. I wish to get a statement from the Chair. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The does not think the gentleman presents 
a 3 inquiry. 
r. McKrxtey. The Chair, then, declines to say that he will 2 any 
—— for the purpose of moving to fix a day for the legislation I have sug- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decline to answer what is not a par- 
limentary inquiry when propounded as a parliamentary beg be Te 

Mr. MCKINLEY, I move to amend the motion by making it forty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the previous question, 


Mr. REED, I to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
r. REED. If this 3 of the gentleman from Texas to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole is voted down, will it then be in order for the ir to rec- 


nding. 
ae R — it be in order for the Chair, if the Chair is so to reo- 
day for pension | ion? 


ize a motion to suspend the rulesand fix a 
on re. The Chair has al y answered the gentleman. 


he SPEAKER pro tem 
pe Reep. Will the ir answer that parliamentary inquiry squarely and 
rly? 
The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair has answered the gentleman's inquiry. 


The question is oar outer: the previous question on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
Mr. Reen. Will the Chair answer a parliamentary inquiry? 
Bolg SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 
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The question being put, the Speaker pro tempore stated that the ayes seemed | The Tariff.—A Plea for the Industrial Civilization of America. 


to have it. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, I call for a division. 
Mr. REED. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is dividing. 

Pan opi The House is dividing because the Chair is overriding parliamen- 
Mr. Duxx, But the gentleman from Maine can not override the Speaker. 
The question being taken, there were—ayes 97, noes none. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. No quorum, 

Mr. MILLS. I call for the yeas and a 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pages , 5251, 5252, 5253, and 5254.) 

On the 12th day of July, 1888, on motion of Mr. MILLS, unanimous 
consent was given to set apart time for the consideration of the busi- 
ness from the Labor Committee, and upon motion of Mr. TowNSHEND, 
of Illinois, like consent was gren to set apart time for the business of 
the Committee on Military Affai Thereupon Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR, 
of Ohio (Republican), asked unanimous consent to set apart an eve- 
ning for the consideration of general pension bills, but Mr. BLAND, of 
Missouri (Democrat), objected, and demanded the regular order, the 
Democratic membership of the House thereby refusing to give its con- 
sent to the setting apart of time for the consideration of the business 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, although according it to other 
committees. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6738.) 

Under the rules and organization of the House the minority may ob- 
struct the majority in doing a given thing, or may prevent them from 
doing it at all, but can nevercontrol legislation nor compel the consid- 
eration of any particular business. Bills, when introduced, go to ap- 
propriate committees, who, if they take action at all, report them back 
either favorably or adversely. If favorably, they go upon the Calendar 
for the consideration of the House. They are taken up in the House 
for consideration, when presented by the committee reporting them, 
during the second morning hour, as provided in Rule XXIV, or under 
a special order fixing a day for the consideration of the business of the 
committee, or under a special order fixing a day or time for considera- 
tion of the particular bill, or under a suspension of the rules, or by 
unanimous consent, or under privilege, or by a vote of the House to 
consider the particular bill at once. Motions to suspend the rules can 
only be entertained on the first and third Mondays of each month, 
When there.is no special order in the way, when no committee is occu- 
pying the attention of the House under Rule XXIV, when there is 
nothing before the House under suspension of the rules, under privilege, 
or by unanimous consent, or by a vote of the House to take up some 
particular bill, the unfinished business may be called up in the order 
in which it stands on the Calendar and be considered, but that time 
rarely ever comes, especially after the session has been continued for 
some time, and never comes in opposition to the will of the majority. 

The record of the proceedings of the House therefore not only shows 
that the Democrats have never exercised the power of their majority to 
fix a day for the consideration of general pension legislation, but, on the 
contrary, have refused to do so, and have filibustered and wasted the 
time of Congress rather than permit a proposition of that kind to be 
even considered. On the other hand, the record shows that the Re- 
publicans have exhausted every parliamentary resource to compel the 
consideration of such legislation, but have been defeated in every effort 
in that direction by the Democratic membership. The morning hour 
which belonged to the Committee on Invalid Pensions was consumed 
in filibustering, the petition to the Committee on Rules was treated 
with contempt, the Speaker refused recognition to suspend the rules, 
and Democratic objection was made to a request for unanimous con- 
sent. Pension bills, not being like appropriation bills, privileged, noth- 
ing can be done in that direction, and we are compelled, therefore, to 
abandon for this session, at least, all efforis to secure justice for the 
Union soldier, and there is nothing left but to appeal to the people and 
take their verdict in November. 

Under this Administration the Union soldier is ignored and the Con- 
federate gray has become fashionable. The Union soldier is scouted at, 
reviled, and made the subject of thick-witted Presidential jokes; the 
great organization into which the survivors of the grand army of the 
Union are gathered for the purposes of fraternity, charity, and loy- 
alty’’ is denounced in terms of malignancy and hatred, and the flags 
they captured from the enemies of their country, trophies significant of 
the victory ot loyalty over treason, mute but eloquent witnesses of the 
power of the Government, are sought to be returned to the hands from 
which they were taken. Is it any wonder, then, that a Democratic 
House of Representatives, under such inspiration, should refuse justice 
to the veteran soldier of the Union? 

But let them remember that these soldiers are still a power in the 
land, and that the men whostormed the heights of Vicksburg and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, who rolled back the high tide of rebellion at Gettys- 
burgh, and marched through Georgia to the sea, will be heard from in 
the coming battle of ballots, and their might and strength will prevail 
as it did in the days when they offered their lives for their country, 
and they will place the administration of the Government in the hands 
of one of their own number, a Grand Army man, who marched and 
fought with them, a statesman of ability and experience, a citizen of 
pure life and character, an bonest man and a true-hearted gentleman, 
who commands the confidence, respect, and love of all who know him 
Benjamin Harrison, of the State of Indiana. 


The third stage of a continuing contest between our two great Social Forces, 


REMARKS 


HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 19, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. BAKER, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate upon this bill has taken a wide ran 
Long volumes have been spoken and written upon it. Our statistics 
have been made a harp of a thousand strings, yielding some of the 
strangest discords, as well as some of the master harmonies which ex- 
press the true music of the instrument. : 

I have paid as close attention as ible to the whole course of the 
debate on both sides, and can testify that culture has done admirable 
work in our country during the last twenty years. For, comparing 
the present with two decades agone, I think I clearly see a higher aver- 
age intelligence among the members of this House than existed then, 
which is the same as to say (this being a representative body) that the 
great constituencies represented in this Hall, now amounting in the 

te to more than sixty million souls, have felt and are feeling 
the impulse of that growing mental development which keeps step 
with the magnificent progress of our Republic. 

I find in this fact a completely reassuring prophecy that the momen- 
tous issue now made up between a higher and a lower type of indus- 
trial civilization for our country will be settled in favor of the higher 
and against the lower by those millions of intelligent freemen who 
will express their opinion on the question from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from ocean to ocean in November next. 

This debate has been called, and very often called, agreatone. How- 
ever this may be when measured by that severe and just standard of 
criticism which knows nothing and favors nothing but that reach and 
compass of knowledge and thought which grasps and expresses the total 
significance of a question, it has at all events and in every view been 

tin its subject-matter; great in the relation it sustains to our mill- 
ions of workingmen, our millions of business men, and our still more 
numerous millions of agriculturists, all bound together in one sympa- 
thetic whole, and all to prosper or all to sufftr, acco ly as wisdom or 
folly may triumph in the impending contest between the two opposing 
economical forces which divide our people; 3 as the cheap la- 
bor of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of Australia, of South America—in 
short, accordingly as the cheap labor of the entire ou world, and 
its low grade of human living, re-enforced by the cheap labor of the 
six or seven millions of recently emancipated slaves and their descend- 
ants in the southern section of our own country, shall or shall not be 
permitted to drag down and debase the industrial civilization of all 
America. Or, as the question may be stated in words of still wider 
import, whether a state of things shall or shall not be maintained in 
our country which, while tending to save the masses of our own peo- 
ple from industrial degradation, will at the same timeserve as a stand- 
ard, as a pattern, as an example, for the ultimate elevation of the work- 
ing masses of other nations. 

Such, sir, is the question in its just elevation and its true import. 
It deeply concerns the welfare of our country, and it concerns the wel- 
fare of humanity at large. For in the development of that better civ- 
ilization to which the world is aspiring, and which looks to the eleva- 
tion of the masses of mankind, a great lead is a great advantage for all. 
The lead of America is already great beyond any example in history, 
and it promises to become incomparably greater in the future, if she 
shall only continue to conquer in the future as she has in the past those 
reactionary forces in her own bosom which have heretofore threatened 
and which still threaten, under modified forms, to break her career and 
debase her life. 

It is readily seen, by the very statement of the question, that it is 
one of a very high order, second only to the two preceding questions 
which have been settled, and settled in the right way, by the good 
genius of the American people. I allude, of course, to the question 
whether slavery shoftld be perpetuated in, and dominate our country; 
and the question whether, in default of the possibility of that, our 
Union should be broken into fragments. Both these questions have 
been determined in the negative, with the unanimous approval ot 
every human being on the globe, whose heart pulsates in sympathy 
with the higher as distinguished from the lower aspirations of hu- 
manity. Not a man in America can now be found who will say that 
he deplores the destruction of slavery ; not one who will say that he 
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regrets the fact that our Union was not destroyed. All now admit 
that slavery was economically bad, and not one can be found who will 
claim that it was morally right. All now admit that the union of 
our States is full of beneficence for our whole people and for every 
section of our country ; and not one can be found who will deny that 
the preservation of the Union was the preservation of civilization on 
our continent. 

And yet what a mighty commotion was recently seen on both these 
points in the direct opposite sense! What multitudes of speeches, of 
pamphlets, of sermons, of books, of newspapers—numerous enough al- 
together to freight a ship—were written and published to prove that 
our black Pompeys and Cæsarsand Dinahsand Dilceysare my money” 
by the everlasting will of Almighty God! And what tremendous mili- 

appliances were brought to bear for the destruction of the Union, 
for the blotting of the United States from the political map of the world ! 
All now see these matters in another light, and in the right light. 
Both the great elements of our Republic, the Blue and the Gray, are 
progressively coalescing in one common patriotism and in the realiza- 
tion of one grand national destiny. But the beneficent work of sec- 
tional harmony and of unification under dominant national ideas is 
not yet finished. Two great questions still remain, one of which is 
postponed for the moment, whilst the other is the burning question of 
the hour. The postponed question is whether or not the votes of a 
vast number of American citizensshall be suppressed on the ground of 
race, and yet be counted in the basis of representation in this House— 
than which nothing could be a greater resin tha the rights of the 
ple and the fundamental principles of our ublic. This question 
say is postponed for the moment. The burning question of the hour 
is whether or not the industrial system of the United States shall be 
maintained upon a higher or debased to a lower plane. 

This is certainly a question of immense importance, second only, as 
Ihave said, to the two preceding questions—whether or not slavery 
should be perpetuated in and dominate our country, and whether, that 
being thwarted, our Union should be broken up. 

It is certainly very natural that that great social force which is co- 
extensive with the old seat of slavery, that is, coextensive with the 
old slaveholding States, and whose traditions and immediate antece- 
dents connect it so directly with the defunct régime of slavery and 
slave labor, should be found pretty solidly united on the wrong side of 
this question; and it is equally natural that that other great social 
force, which is coextensive with the old seat of free labor, that is, co- 
extensive with the old free States, should be found pretty solidly united 
on the right side of the question; for blood tells not more efiectually 
in the descent of individuals than general causes tell on the life of 
great groups of men. 

And thus it is clearly seen in a highly rational and comprehensive 
manner that our country is now passing through the third stage of a 
great and protracted contest between its two principal social forces, the 
one of these forces being essentially Southern, but cropping over into 
the North, the other essentially Northern, but cropping over into the 
South. 

The first stage was, as we have seen, relative to the matter of slavery; 
the second relative to the matter of the Union, whilst the third 
present stage is relative to the matter of the industrial status of our 
country. 

“All three of these stages or phases of conflict between the two forces 
are bound together in historical and rational sequence, and all three 
will be found bound together, as I firmly believe, by a similar destiny 
as regards their final outcome. 

The Southern social force was beaten by the Northern on the ques- 
tion of slavery and slave labor, and the event has proved that the 
South was benefited equally with the North by the destruction of 
slavery. 

‘The Southern social force was beaten by the Northern on the ques- 
tion of secession and war for the disruption of our Federal system, and 
the event has proved that the South has been benefited equally with 
the North by the ion of the Union. 

And now, in the third stage of the great contest, which so deeply con- 


cerns our industrial civilization, the outcome very plainly promises to | Geo 


be similar to the two i Onek, es Rae Pee Do A 
triumph of the higher over the lower industrial type; a triumph which, 
like its predecessors, will scatter its blessings 
and over the South—over the North, in the way of giving stability, as- 
surance, and extension to her now threatened industrial system; over 
theSouth, in the way of carrying to her a new life, anew energy, a new 
developing force, which shall lay hold upon her vast natural resources, 
and through a thousand diversified appliances bring forth not only her 
immense material wealth, but, what is still higher and more im t, 
bring forth the latent ability, skill, and talent of her people. ese are 
the things that make a people great. These are the thi 

the widest interspace betweensa and civilization. 
things that distinguish the spirit of from the 
gression. These are the things that di 
publican from the genius of the Democracy. The one advocates a 
policy which would build up the South in all the diverse richness of 
her native resources of crude material and ernde mind. The other, 


are the 


equally over the North | Mississi 


ish the genius of the Re- | Rhode Isian 
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| 
wedded to the bad traditions of the past, wedded to theinherited taint 
of slavery and slave labor, aspires to a policy which, while failing to di-' 
versify and elevate the industrial condition of the South, would in-\\ 
evitably drag down and degrade that of the North. 

Manifestly the general view which I have presented, that a continu- 
ing contest has been and still is going on in our country between its 
two leading social forces for and against the permanent establishment 
of the great and beneficent principles of our national life, carries us to 
the bottom meaning of the present phase of the contest; and mani- 
festly it is only when we consider the supreme importance of these 
principles, each and severally, and in their united meaning, that we 
om fitly comprehend the rational significance of what we are about to- 

y. 

Let the entire matter be put in short, and in terms so plain that the 
thread of reason running through the whole can not be mistaken. 

Firstly, one of the two great social forces in our country has spent 
thirty years, extending from about 1830 to 1860, in the work of culti- 
vating American politics from the standpoint of negro slavery. This 
can not be denied. It is fixed in recent and certain history. 

Secondly, this same social force has spent four years, extending from 
1861 to 1865, in the work of endeavoring, by vast military appliances, 
and at an immense cost of blood and treasure, to break our Republic 
into fragments. This also can not be denied. It is fixed in recent and 
indelible history. 

Thirdly, this same social force, constituting the main substance as 
it does, and taking the lead as it does, of a great political party, isnow 
aspiring to dominate the entire industrial system of the United States, 
meantime drawing its fiscal inspiration, as it most naturally does, from 
tHe tariff doctrine of the father of nullification, John C. Calhoun, and 
from the same tariff doctrine as formally and definitely expressed in the 
constitution of the so-called Confederate States of America—which isin 
direct opposition to the tariff doctrine of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted and acted upon by Washington, by Jefferson, by 
Madison, by Monroe, by Jackson, by Lincoln, and Grant, and under 
which the industrial system of our country has rapidly become the most 
progressive and gigantic industrial system in the world. Neither can 
what is here said be denied by candor and intelligence; and if denied 
ae capable of the most rigorous proof in every part and in every partic- 


This, then, is the situation of the hour stated in the fewest possible 
words: Here is a powerful social force in the bosom of our Republic, 
recently allied with the cause of slavery and slave labor—recently 
allied with the cause of secession and war for the destruction of the 
Union, and now, at this very hour, like a twice defeated giant, gather- 
ing itself up for one main determined effort to get governmental con- 
trol of the enormous industrial interests of a country which it was un- 
able to ruin by the rot of slavery, and unable to cut in two by the edge 
of the sword! 

Let the roster of the two great social forces be called with refer- 
ence to their respective shares in the industries of the country. The 
following table, drawn from the census of 1880, exhibits in one view 
the manufacturing industries of the entire Solid South“ as compared 
with those of all the rest of the country. If looked at with some at- 
tention it will be seen that it teaches a lesson of startling significance 
at the present moment. 


Capital invested, number of employés, wages paid, and talue of the product 
of manufacture in each State and Territory of the United States, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880. 


Capital in- 
v 


States and Terri- 
tories. 


$9, 668, 008 $13, 565,504 | 1,262,505 
2, 953, 130 6,756, 159 802, 525 
15, 165, 822 20, 514, 438 146, 608 
3. 210, 680 5, 546, 448 269, 493 
20; 672, 410 20. 440, 948 | 1,542,180 
45, 813, 039 75, 483, 377 | 1, 648, 690 
11. 468 24, 205, 183 939, 940 
58, 38⁴ 106, 780, 563 SH, 943 
4.727, 600 7,518,302 | 1,131,597 
72, Sit 165, 386,205 | 2,168,380 
13, 639 20,095,037 | 1,599,750 
11, 205, 894 16, 738,008 | "995/577 
20; 092) 845 87,074, 886 | 1,542, 359 
9, 245, 561 20,719,928 | 1,591,749 
26, 968, 990 51,780,992 | 1,512,565 
13, 883, 390 22,867,126 | "618, 457 


— 
— 
» 
o 
= 
>» 


52, 954 645, 935 
352, 255 | 1,783, 085 
48, 831 346, 991 
62, 878 276, 531 
17,540 332, 286 
43,603 89 852 
5.074 194, 327 
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found in the general statement that under our present tariff 
the whole volume of our enormous home manufactures has declined 
in price to the consumer, whilst at the same time wages have advanced, 
home markets have been built up, and employment given toa vast 
amount of home labor which else had been employed in foreign coun- 
tries. The case is absolutely one sided. 


Capital invested, number of employés, wages paid, ete.—Continued. 


— 


of 88 


Pop- 


States and Terri- Capital in- 
tories, vested. 3 


Number Amount 
of wages 
paid. 


Dakota. 2.378. 970 I have collected a large number of illustrations of the movement of 
District Co! 11, 882, 316 the price of home manufactures to the consumer under our present 
5 2323 82,610 system, to several of which I will draw attention. They teach their 
Illinois... 414, 964,673 | 3,077,871 à 3 . 
Indians. 148,006,411 | 1,978,301 | Own lesson in terms too plain for misrepresentation. 
Iowa 71,045,926 1, 624, 615 STEEL RAILS, 
Kansas. 80, 843, 777 996, 096 : 2 5 9 3 
anlagen 150, 715, 025 1,698, $57 Average price of steel rails in Pennsylvania from the time they were first 
N, ontana- 1 85 55 42 18 Compiled nits ie ta deri RE g SAR S sis of 
627, om m da ve ro 8 — „ e 
Novada ,, a y a 
New Jersey i 236 | 1,131, Currency 
New Mexico .. B46 119, per ton 
New York. 5, 082, 812. 25 
io 3,198, 48.25 
Oregon 174, N 67.50 
8 4y 61.13 
Utah ..... 43, 48.50 
Washington 226 37.75 
Wisconsin... 73, 821, 57,109 18, 814,917 350.75 
Wyoming... ; 364,673 1 187,798 28.60 
Aae E 34.50 
Total all other...|2, 450, 416, 902 |2, 357, 641 |847, 383, 871 
Total Southern:| "90,855: 704 | S81, 24 160.569 924 | 5 
For the purpose of accurate comparison I will observe that the cur- 
rency price of steel rails in 1867 ($166) equaled $120 in gold, and that 
i 2 i y 10 | the currency price of steel rails now ($30) equals $30 in gold, so that 
TAER] t 8 x .90 | the actual decline in price from 1867 to 1889 has been from $120 per 


ton to $30 per ton; that is, a decline of 75 per cent. upon the cost in 
1867. Thus in connection with this very important matter of steel 
rails we observe an enormous decline of cost to the consumer under our 
present tariff system. Meanwhile let it be observed in addition that 
we have this industry in our own country, employing here the capital 
and skill and labor, and giving an extension to our home market, in- 
stead of being dependent for all these upon foreign countries, besides 
sending abroad a higher price for the rails, a result which would in- 
evitably follow the crippling or breaking down the industry at home. 
Let such facts as these be looked at coolly and dispassionately, and it 
will be clearly seen what a great public benefit has sprung from the 
building up and maintaining this great industry in our own land, a 
benefit which extends to every class of our citizens—farmers, working- 
men, business men, and capitalists. 
PLATE-GLASS. 

I compile the following table from data furnished me by Mr. N. T. 

De Pauw, president of the great glass-works at New Albany, Ind.: 


TEEASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Bureau of Statistics, "August 1. 1888. 

It is seen from the table what a meager relation the manufacturing 
industries of the Southern States sustained to our whole system in 
1880—a relation which is no doubt substantially the same to-day. All 
of these States together had invested less than 13 per cent. of the cap- 
ital, employed less than 14 per cent. of the operatives, paid less than 
11 per cent. of the wages, and turned out less than 12 per cent. of the 
total manufactured products of the United States! And yet from the 
prairies of Texas, from the forests of Arkansas, from the woodland 

of Kentucky, from the everglades of Florida, from the cot- 
ton-fields of Mississippi, from the rice swamps of Carolina, comes 

a policy which proposes to dominate the gigantic industrial system of 
the North and of the entire country! Who shall say that here is not 
a case for the display of self-respect on the part of the Northern voter, 


as well as loyalty to the industrial interests of our common country, res 
North and South? Who shall say that we are not indeed in the midst | Average selling price of 8 in anes tse peoe bo Startins 
of the third stage of a momentous, continuing contest between the two | _ American factories, about ERE o 88 Ss 


Now.. 22 5 
Prices of plate- riasa to dealers, square foot, “from 1863 to 187 02 
Then. ‘Bis ree 83. * $2.07 10 * =< 
Now.. -93 **. 5 87 -92 
Mr. De Pauw adds: 
Please bear in mind that the prices named in 1863-70 were the ig or Fare 


dealers paid for their goods, The prices named for the 8 
consumers, and, for comparison, 20 to 30 per cent. shoul: added to Pihel 1826 
prices to cover freights, insurance, 5 aud proflts. 


We see, then, what an enormous reduction has taken place in the 
price of plate- glass since the establishment of the industry in the United 
States—passing from dollars to cents per square foot! Meantime note 
the additional advantages of having the industry in the United States, 
the investment of the capital here instead of abroad, the employment 
of the labor here instead of abroad, the cultivation of the artistic skill 
of our own le instead of that of foreign countries, the support of 
a market at home in place of a foreign one! All these advantages are 
to be added, in addition to a greatly lower price to the American con- 
sumer, and I may still add, the advanced wages to the American worker. 
Tt is amazing that a political party could be formed and maintained in 
the United States that can not see these plain and weighty things, and 
which would blindly subvert, as far as it can, the very foundation on 
which they rest—protection to American interests while raising revenue 
for the Government. 

COMPARATIVE PRICE OF SALT IN 1860 AND 1857. 

I compile this table from a memorial of the Saginaw Board of Trade, 

February 18, 1888: 


great social forces of our country—in the first of which the one stood 
for liberty, the other for slavery; in the second of which the one stood 
for union, the other for disunion; and in the third of which the one is 
standing for a higher type of American labor and industry, the other 
fora lower? It is a situation well calculated to stir the blood and 
arouse a just enthusiasm. That enthusiasm is impending in every di- 
rection. I believe it will doits work as effectually as the great works 
of the past have been done. I believe it will sweep the North, invade 
the South, and save the country from industrial degradation ! 

I have said that the economical principle of the Southern social force 
finds its expression in the constitution of the so-called Confederate 
States. It is in these words: 


Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
promote or foster any branch of industry. 


The words promote or foster” are practically equivalent to the word 
“protect.” The idea set out in the Confederate constitution excludes, 
as faras possible, the idea of protection of American labor and industry; 
- and there can be no doubt whatever that this is the idea, that this is 
the principle, of that dominant Southern social force which controls the 
Democratic party. Nothing can be more certain than that itis the 
bottom purpose of that party, led as it is, to overthrow the American 
system of protection by a series of successive steps. This bill is only 
the first step in the direction cf the ultimate objective point. It is 
confessedly ‘‘tentative,”’ confessedly a beginning merely. And there 
can be no rational doubt that the h of the protect- 


ive system would havea most powerful tendency to degrade our labor Barrels. 
and lower our industries to a level with the standard of the Old World. | Salt product of Michigan, 1860......:-sssscssssssessassesevsessencesssssssesestsnsessessacennns 4,000 
This would be an exceedingly bad step to take—a step that would | Salt product of Michigan, 1887... eee. 4, 200, 000 


break the progressive career of our industrial people. Cost of salt along the Great Lakes, including a barrel worth 20 cents in— 


As the leading plea for the accomplishment of this great mischief, 
it is said that a tariff that protects has the effect of burdening the con- 
sumer with an increase in the price of the home article to the extent 
of the duty upon the foreign one. This absurdly erroneous statement 
admits of scores of demonstrative refutations, derived from icular 
instances; but the practical, the certain, the crushing tation, is 
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Thus the product of Michigan salt has increased from 4,000 barrels 
in 1860 to 4,200,000 barrels in 1887, whilst the price has fallen from 
$2.35 per barrel in 1860 to 58 cents per barrel in 1887. Deducting the 
cost of the barrel, the salt in 1887 cost 38 cents per barrel to the first 

. The same amount of money in 1887 would buy more than 
five times as much salt as it would in 1860. 

Here, again, in this highly important article we see a vast decline of 
price under our present system; and, in the face of such facts, people 
ought really to be too intelligent to pay any attention to the wretched 
stuff that we hear from ill-informed Democratic politicians about salt. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF TEN GRADES OF BLANKETS FOR THE YEARS 1860, 1883, 

1887, AND 1888. 

I compile the following table from data furnished from the books of 

John and James Dobson, Philadelphia, manufacturers of blankets: 


3 é 2 : 
2 8 2 z 
7 sc 2 © 
4 2/4 t 1 
1333 
„An 
i 2 a a cs Z & 
$3.50 | $3.75 | $5.00 | $7.50 | $8.00 [$10.00 | $13.00 
2.35| 3.20| 3.75| 5.50| 5.80 7.25! 8.50 
200 2.72 319| 4.58) 4.78| 616| 7.23 
1.90| 2.58 3.03| 4:35) 4.50 5.85| 6.80 


Thus the American-made blanket which cost $2 in 1860 costs only 
$1.01 in 1888; the blanket that then cost $2.50 now costs only $1.45; 
the blanket that then cost $2.25 now costs only $1.31; the blanket 
that then cost $3.50 now costs only $1.90; the blanket that then cost 
$3.75 now costs only $2.58; the blanket that then cost $5 now costs 
only $3.03; the blanket that then cost $7.50 now costs only $4.35; the 
blanket that then cost $8 now costs only $4.50; the blanket that then 
cost $10 now costs only $5.85, and the blanket that then cost $13 now 
costs only $6.80. 

Here is certainly a very great diminution in the cost of blankets, 
under our present system, from 1860 to the present time, the present 
average price being in fact not greatly more than one-half of what it 
was then. $ 

But I add a table showing what has taken place, in the mean time, in 
the matter of wages paid at the two periods to employés engaged in 


the manufacture of blankets. 8 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF LABOR CONNECTED WITH BLANKET MANUFACTURING IN 
1860 AND 1888. 


I adopt the following table, furnished by John and James Dobson, 
manufacturers of blankets, Philadelphia, from their pay-rolls: 
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Thus it is seen from the two preceding tables that while the manu- 
facturers’ price for blankets is now not very much more than one-half 
of what it was in 1860, the pay to the workmen engaged in their manu- 
facture is more than double what it then was. So, under our present 
system, the cost of blankets to the consumer has very greatly dimin- 
ished, whilst the wages paid to the manufacturing workman has very 
greatly increased. What more or better could be desired, keeping in 
view meantime that we have the industry in our own country, the 
capital, the skill, the wages, and the home market for our farmers? 

FLANNELS. 


I learn from correspondence with the Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dover, Me., that the price per yard of common all-wool twilled 
flannels was: 


Blankets and flannels well represent woolen textures; and the t 
fall of their price to the consumer under our present system, and the 
increase of w. in their manufacture, area complete refutation of all 
that is said by Democratic politicians about the cost of woolen goods. 
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FARM WAGONS, 

There is no more interesting article supplied by our manufacturers to 
our farmers than good, commodious, cheap wagons, and I have there- 
fore given this item careful attention. In reply to a letter of inquiry 
on the subject, Mr. Clem, Studebaker, president of the great wagon 
and carriage manufacturing company at South Bend, Ind., has sent me 
the following statement, under date of August 31, 1888: 

Farm wagons at retail in 1860 sold from $85 to $100each. Wagons ofthe same 
grade, though really better made, sell —- from $55 to $65 each. Common 

abor in 1860 brought from 76 cents to $1 per ; Wagon mechanics got from $1 


to $1.50 per day. Common laborers to-day get from $1 to $1.75; wagon me- 
chanics get from $1.25 to $3.50 per day. $ 


That is, to present the statement in its clearest form to the eye: 


Each. 
Farm wagons at retail in 1880. .. . .. . . . .. . serseesersceseceonven sores $85 to $100 
Same waguns, better made, in 1888... oe Sto 65 
Difference in favor of to- day. .. . ccccsescserseesnsenessenneavaee — 80 to 35 
Per day. 
Common labor in 1880. ... . .. . . . . ... . N $0.75 to $1.00 
Cosette: aor Ens Laaa . ALAO 1. 00 to 1.75 
Increase in favor Of to- day.. . . . .... .. . . .. 25 to 75 
Wagon mechanics in 1880. 1.00 to 1.50 
Wagon mechanics in 1888. . le 
Increase in favor Of today . . . . . . u revue; . 20 to 2.00 


Thus the farmer, under our present system, buys a better wagon at 
a much cheaper price, whilst the mechanics and laborers engaged in 
the making of wagons get considerably better pay than in 1860. 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


I learn from correspondence with the establishment of Messrs. Oliver 
Ames & Sons, the famous manufacturers of shovels, spades, and scoops, 
at North Easton, Mass., that the net price of their shovels and spades 
to their largest customers was: 

Per dozen. 
From fifteen to twenty years before 1881. . . . e verses see eee, $10, 83 
TNO Wess aain ahte esar i ccd vamnesnec gions pepe Saw eae . 

Or about 72} per cent. of the price before 1860, 

Here, as everywhere else, we observe a marked fall in the price of 
articles of home manufacture which the farmer and the workman has 
oceasion to buy. 

PAPER. 

I compile from a reliable source the following table showing the price 

of paper per pound in 1860 and in 1888: 


Cents. 
Ordinary grades writing paper, 1880... . . ... cccscseceesesecesesassereessreapeoneenen 16 to 25 
Ordinary grades wri 9} to 16 


Book paper, 1860. 


The depreciation of prices here shown from 1860 to 1880 is 40 to 47 


pa cent. on ordinary pus of writing paper, nearly 50 per cent. on 
k paper, and more 50 per cent. on news paper, 


COTTON GOODS, 
The following table, showing comparative prices of cotton goods in 


1860 and 1886, I compile from a reliable source—that of Joshua Reece, 
jr., of the New York Journal of Commerce: 


Here, under our present system, is observed a marked decline of price 
in the case of those cotton goods which are most extensively used by 
the mass of the people. 

The foregoing instances are only presented as examples, and they 
fairly represent the great decline of price to the consumers of our im- 
mense home man under our present system. That decline of 
price has extendéd along the whole line of our home manufactured 
products, which now amount to not less than seven thousand millions 
of dollars’ worth per annum—an immense saying to American con- 
sumers through the decline of price, and also by virtue of having these. 
manufacturers, with the capital they employ, the workingmen they 
pay, the home markets they support, in our own country ; a state of 
things directly and demonstrably the reverse of what the President so 
erroneously alleges. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee has the idea that 
a great increase of our imports is what the country wants, and that this 
would be accompanied by a corresponding increase of our exports. 
This view is of such grave im because of such grave mischief, 
that I have thought it well to give it a thorough refutation. To this 
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end I draw attention to the following table, and to the comments I 
shall make upon it, in connection with the theory of the gentleman 
from Texas: 

TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND THE BALANCE OF TRADE OF THE UNITED 


BTATES FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 1790 TO 1888, INCLU- 
BIVE, NINETY-NINE YEARS, 


This table has been prepared, at my request, by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. : 
Value of merchancise imported into and exported from the United States 
From 1790 to 1888, inclusive, also annual excess of imports or of exports 
(specie values). 


Year ending— 


$20, 205,156 | $23,000, 000 |. $2, 794, 844 
19,012,041 | 29, 200, 000 10, 187, 959 
20,753,098 | 31,500,000 10, 746, 902 
26,109,572 | 31, 100,000 |.. 4, 990, 428 
33,026,233 34. 600, 000 |.. 1,573,767 
47,989,472 | 60, 756, 268 |.. 21, 766, 796 
67,064,097 | 81, 436, 164 14, 372, 067 
56, 850,206 | 75, 379, 406 18, 529, 200 
61,527,097 | 68,551,700 7,024, 608 
78,665,522 | 79,069, 148 403, 626 
70,971,780 | _ 91,252,768 20, 280, 988 
94,115,925 | 111,363,511 "17, 247, 586 
72,483,160! — , 6, 333,333 |. 3, 850, 173 
55,800,033 | 64,666, 666 |.. 8, 866, 633 
77, 699, 074 | 85.000. 000 |.. 7; 300, 926 
95, 566,021 | *120, 600, 000 25, 033, 979 
101,536,963 | 129, 410, 000 27, 873, 037 
108, 343, 150 | 138,500, 000 30, 156, 850 
22, 430,960 | — 56, 990, 000 24,559, 010 
52,203,233 | 59. 400, 000 7, 196, 767 
66,757,970 88. 400, 000 |. 13, 642, 030 
61, 316,833 | 53,400,000 | $7,916,838 . . ..... 
88,527,236 | 77,030,000 38,502, 764 
27, 855,997 | 22,005,000 | 5, 850, 997 . ... . . 
6,927,441 | 12, 965, 000 |.. 6, 037, 559 
52,557,753 | 113, 04L, 274 60, 483, 521 
81,920,452 | 147, 103, 000 65, 182, 
87,671,569 900.250, 000 11,578, 431 
~ 93, 281, 133 | 121, 750,000 28, 468, 
70,142,521 | 87.125.000 16, 982, 479 
69,691,669 | 74. 450, 000 |.. 4,758, 331 
54,496,323 | 51.520, 85 24,512 
61,350,101 70,871.85 18,521, 594 
` 68,320,043 | 72, 481,371 |.. 4, 155, 328 
68,972,105 | 72,170,037 |.. , 197, 982 
90,738,333 | 90,189, 310 ; 
72,890,759 | 78,093,511 
74,309,947 | 71,332, 933 
64,021,210 | 81, 020, 083 
67,434, 651 | 67,088. 915 
71,670,735 62.720. 956 
72, 295, 652 
81, 520, 603 
87,528,732 
102, 260, 215 
115,215, 802 21,549, 493 
124, 338, 704 52, 240, 450 
111, 443,127 3 19.029.678 
104, 978, 570 GOOG, GREE ERSA 
112, 251, 673 — 44, 245, 283 
668, 25, 410, 280 . . 
111,817,471 | 122,957, BAA ... 11, 140, 073 
995. 3, 802, 924 . 8 
392, 


855, 027 
29, 133, 800 

21, 858, 170 

40, 456, 167 

60, 287, 983 

60, 663, 479 

38, 899, 205 

29, 212, 887 

54, 604, 582 

1859 35, 431, 200 
a 20, 040, 062 
1861 69, 756, 709 
1862 ——*ũ2 ener ee 
1863 ... 20.571.508 
1801 157.600.205 
1803 72.718.277 
1886 85, 952, 544 
1867 101, 254, 955 
1868 75,483,541 
1869 131, 388, 682 
43, 186, 640 

77, 403, 506 

182,417, 491 

1874 BRG, 283, 040 eee 

513, 412,711 


a Nine months. 
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Value of merchandise imported into and exported from the United States 
from 1790 to 1888, inclusive, etc.—Continued. 


7 
Excess of ex-|Excess of im- 
Year ending 


679, 524, 830 


716, 183, 211 


* 


The foregoing table is suggestive of many things, and it teaches sev- 
eral highly important lessons with unmistakable distinctness. 

First, let it be looked at intelligently from beginning to end—from 
1790 to 1888—and it will be seen that it absolutely refutes the theory 
of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. In his open- 
ing Sees in this debate that gentleman states his theory in these 
words: 

It to-day the barriers against importation were broken down, and our imports 
should increase from two to three hundred millions, that importation would 
create a demand for that amount of agricultural provers to be e: ried to 


pay. — them, and that would increase the price of farm products through 
the land, 


On the one hand this theory is connected with a matter so important 
in itself the great farming iuterest of our country—whilst on the other 
hand it is so utterly unfounded, delusive, and mischievous, that my 
main object in having the foregoing table prepared was to present an 
occular and mathematical demonstration of its falsity. The theory is: 
let in from two to three hundred millions“ more of foreign imports per 
annum and there will be an increased annual outflow of two to three 
hundred millions more of our agricultural products; or, putting the 
theory in its shortest form—increase of imports carries with it an equal 
increase of exports. The actual experience of the United States for 
ninety-nine years, reckoning from 1790 to 1888, inclusive, shows con- 
clusively that there is nothing in this theory. 

Take the very first year of our national book-keeping, 1790. In that 
year our imports were, in round numbers, twenty-three millions and 
our exports twenty millions. The next year our imports were twenty- 
nine millions and our exports only nineteen millions, instead of being 
twenty-six millions, as they should have been according to the theory 
of the gentleman from Texas. In fact, there was an actual increase of 
six millions of imports in connection with our actual decrease of one 
million of exports. 

Again, in 1799, our imports were seventy-nine millions and our ex- 
ports seventy-eight millions, whilst the next year our imports were 
ninety-one millions and our exports only seventy millions, instead of 
being, as they should have been according to the theory of the gentle- 
man from Texas, ninety millions, another instance of an actual in- 
crease of imports—to the extent of twelve millions—in connection 
with an actual decrease of exports to the extent of eight millions, 

Again, in 1811, our imports were fifty-three millions and our exports 
sixty-one millions, whilst the next year our imports were seventy- 
seven millions and our exports only thirty-eight millions, instead of 
being, as they should have been according to the theory of the gentle- 
man from Texas, eighty-five millions—still another instance of an 
actual increase of imports, to the extent of twenty-four millions, in 
connection with an actual decrease of exports to the extent of twenty- 
three millions. 

Again, in 1847 our imports were one hundred and twenty-two mill- 
ions and our exports one hundred and fifty-six millions, whilst the 
next year our imports were one hundred and forty-eight millions and 
our exports only one hundred and thirty-eight millions, instead of being 
one hundred and eighty-two millions, as they should have been accord- 
ing to the theory of the gentleman from Texas; still another instance 
of an actual increase of imports—to the extent of twenty-six millions 
connected with an actual decrease of exports to the extent of eighteen 
millions. 

Again, in 1863 our imports were two hundred and forty-three mill- 
ions and our exports two hundred and three millions whilst the next 
year our imports were three hundred and sixteen millions and our 
exports only one hundred and fifty-eight millions, instead of being 
two hundred andseventy-six millions, as demanded by the gentleman’s 
theory; that is no Jess than one hundred and sixteen millions short of 
the amount of the exports called for by the theory! 

These are instances in which an actual increase of imports has been 
attended by an actual decrease of exports, the direct reverse of what is 
called for by the theory of the gentleman from Texas. 

But the table throughout abounds in instances of another sort, show- 
ing that where there has been an increase of both imports and exports 
there is no such ratio between the two as is called for by the theory of 
the gentleman from Texas. 
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Thus, in 1835, our imports were one hundred and thirty-six millions 
and our exports one hundred and fifteen millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were one hundred and seventy-six millions and our exports 
only one hundred and twenty-four millions, instead of being one hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions, as called for by the theory of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Again, in 1849 onr imports were one hundred and forty-one millions 
and our exports one hundred and forty millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were one hundred and seventy-three millions and our ex- 
pe only one hundred and forty-four millions, instead of being one 
ee and seventy-two millions, as called for by the gentleman’s 

eory. 

Again, in 1856 our imports were three hundred and ten millions, and 
our exports two hundred and eighty-one millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were three hundred and forty-eight millions, and our ex- 
poris only two hundred and ninety-three millions, instead of being three 

undred and nineteen millions, as called for by the gentleman’s theory. 

Again, in 1858 our im were two hundred and sixty-three mill- 

ions and our exports two hundred and seventy-two millions, whilst the 
next year ourimports were three hundred and thirty-one millions and 
our exports only two hundred and ninety-two millions, instead of be- 
ing three hundred and forty million, as called for by the gentleman’s 
theory. 
There is still another class of cases in which diminished imports are 
accompanied with enlarged exports. Thus, in 1876 our imports were 
four hundred and sixty millions and our exports five hundred and forty 
millions, whilst the next year our imports diminished to four hundred 
and fifty-one millions, or nine millions less, and our exports increased to 
six hundred and two millions, or sixty-two millions more. 

And again, in 1880 our imports were six hundred and sixty-seven 
millions and our exports eight hundred and thirty-five millions, whilst 
the next year our imports diminished to six hundred and forty-two 
millions, or twenty-five millions less, and our exports increased to nine 
hundred and two millions, or sixty-seven millions more. 

I have been thus particular in giving many instances from the table 
in order to demonstrate the falsity of the theory of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways an Means. But the whole table refutes the 
theory. Nowhere in it can be detected the law of trade which he ad- 
vances, that increase of imports is accompanied by an equal increase 
of exports. In some instances the imports increase while the exports 
decrease. In other instances the imports increase in a ratio vastly 
greater than the exports. In other instances the imports diminish 
while the exports greatly increase, 

Most obviously, as clearly shown by the whole table, there is no such 
relation between our imports and exports as the chairman assumes. 
Most obviously the fundamental causes of the increase and decrease of 
our ex and imports are the irregular and fluctuating demand of 
the world’s market for the one and the irregular and fluctuating de- 
mand of our own market for the other; and this is utterly inconsistent, 
as the table shows from beginning to end, with the chairman’s crude 
idea that a vast increase of our imports, amounting to hundreds of 
millions annually, artificially brought about by a change in our tariff, 
would bring with it an equally vast increase of our exports. 

The chairman’s theory is not only fallacious and delusive, it is alarm- 
ingly mischievous. It is absolutely certain that the hundreds of mill- 
ions of additional imports annually which his theory calls for would 
work a great displacement of American labor, would transfer a great 
amount of American industry to foreign countries, and would thus 
greatly diminish the industrial production of our own people and the 
purchasing power of our home markets; and on the other hand it is just 
as certain that this would not be attended by a corresponding increase 
of exportation of our products, agricultural or other, fundamentally de- 
pending, as this last unquestionably does, not upon the measure of our 
imports, but upon the unstable and vacillating demand of the world’s 
market, in which we are competed against by all the world, in which 
weare competed against by great and increasing masses of wheat grown 
in Russia at a labor cost of about $60 per annum, and by other great 
masses grown in India at a labor cost of about $30 per annum, whilst 
the like labor cost in the United States is about $220 per annum, more 
than three and a half times what farming labor costs per annum in 
Russia and more than seven times what it costs per annum in India! 
These figures are not my own. They are approximations obligingly 
furnished me by the Department of Agriculture. And I have derived 
from the same highly intelligent and credible source a statement show- 
ing what an enormous increase of wheat-growing for exportation has 
taken place in Russia and India upon the basis of their wretchedly-paid 


agricultural labor. Here it is in short: 
Bushels. 
Russian wheat for export in 1888... .. . . .... . . . . . . . . ST, 491, 096 
Russian wheat for export in 1885.. 450 


India wheat for export in 1968 .. 
India wheat for export in 1887 


Let these figures be attentively considered by the American farmer. 
Let him consider the amazing absurdity of laying off ‘‘from two to 
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three hundred millions“ of our home manufactures and of admitting 
a like increase of foreign imports, with a view to getting a market for 
his surplus wheat 4,000 miles away, andin competition with the wheat 
produced by the ryots of India and the peasants of Russia! 

_ As regards wheat, I believe the problem for the solution of the Amer- 
ican farmer is simple. Let nine acres of wheat be planted instead of 
ten; Jet the tenth acre be devoted to the greater diversification of our 
agriculture, and the whole difficulty is solved. Above all things, let 
not the farmer imagine for a moment that his interests can be promoted 
by the injury of his home markets and the substitution of foreign ones. 
These home markets are his best friends. Step by step they are ab- 
sorbing the surplus he has to sell. In 1880 only about 80 per cent. of 
that surplus was soid at home; now 90 per cent. ormoreis bought and 
paid for by his home markets; and the time is not distant when the 
home demand will so far absorb the products of the farmer that they 
will only seek a foreign market when that market pays well. 

Let the farmer note, let the workingman note, let the business man 
note, that the scheme of the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, as stated by himself, demands that the *‘ barriers against importa- 
tion“ be so broken down’? as to increase our imports ‘‘ from two to 
three hundred millions“ annually; and let them note that this is the 
whole pith and substance of the present raid upon our tariff system. 

And then let them reflect upon the immediate necessary effect of this. 
Let them ask and seek a correct answer to the question: How much 
American-employed labor would be displaced by an additional two 
to three hundred millions” of foreign-made to take the place of 
like goods made in the United States? Fortunately, our statistics for 
1880 enable us to answer this question with proximate accuracy. I 
have made the calculation myself, and find that two hundred millions 
of American-manuiactured goods- gave employment to 102,040 em- 
ployés, and that three hundred millions gave employment to 153,060 
employés. Supposing each employé to have on the average three de- 
pendents upon him besides himself, the amount of displacement of 
American workingmen and their dependents would be from 408,000 to 
612,000 persons. Where would these go, and what would they do? 
Not to any of our home manufacturing employments, for as we have 
seen they would have been driven out of these in deference to foreign 
workmen. Not to the farm, for they have no training, no qualifica- 
tion for that, and, besides, the farmer would havo no earthly use for 
them. Where, then, would they go and what would they do? The 
answer is, this great number of our people would be struck by indus- 
trial paralysis—to the obvious injury of the farmer by crippling his 
home market, and to the obvious injury of every other class of business 
by striking out of existence so great an amount of American labor, 
employment, and production, and thesubstitution therefor of the labor, 
employment, and production of foreign countries. I think I have 
never witnessed a more absurd crudity than that which is apparent on 
the very face of the scheme proposed by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

BALANCE OF TRADE, 

But if anything can add to the absurdity of the chairman’s scheme 
it is seen in the fact that it would, beyond all manner of doubt, have 
the direct, effect of fixing the annual balance of trade firmly and steadily 
against the United States. What is a balance of trade? It is the dif- 
ference between what a nation sells and what she buys. If she sells 
more than she buys the balance is in her favor, and it adds to her stored- 
up wealth; if she buys more than she sells the balance is against her, 
and has to be paid out of her stored-up wealth. There can beno ques- 
tion that a balance of trade in favor of a nation is a very desirable 
thing, and that a balance of trade against her is a very undesirable 
thing. The case is clearly similar in principle to that of an individual 
or a family doing business, If they sell more than they buy their 
trade is prosperous; if they buy more than they sell their trade is not 

rosperous, 

Now, what would be the effect on our balance of trade if we should 
adopt the scheme of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee? 
What would be the effect of so breaking down the barriers against im- 
portation as to increase our imports ‘‘from two to three hundred mill- 
ions” per annum? We have seen what part of that effect would be; 
we have seen that it would paralyze a vast amount of our home labor 
and industry by substituting foreign labor and industry in their stead; 
we have seen the bad effect of this upon the farmer in thé way of weak- 
ening the purchasing power of his home market; and we haye seen its 
bad effect on every other sort of business in the way of substituting a 
great amount of employment in foreign countries in place of a like 
amount of employment in our own country—all of which, taken to- 
gether, is more than enough to consign the scheme to the execration 
of every intelligent American. 

But what would be its effect upon our balance of trade? To put the 
question is to answer it. The indisputable effect of two to three hun- 
dred millions’? more of annual importations would be in the direction 
of throwing the annual balance of trade against us; and this, in addi- 
tion to the other evils of the scheme which I have pointed out, is suffi- 
cient to stamp it as one of the crudest, most superficial and mischievous 
proposals that was ever put forward under the guise of statesmanship 
for the acceptance of an enlightened people. 

Let the preceding table be looked at with some care in reference to 
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the question of balanceof trade. The lesson it teaches is of the greatest 
national importance. During the first twenty-one years, from 1790 to 
1810, inclusive, when our manufactures were in a feeble condition, a 
solid block of balances of trade is observed against us; thence for the 
next sixty-five years, from 1811 to 1875, inclusive, there were but fif- 
teen years when we had a balance of trade in our favor, and only two 
occasions when we had this favorable balance for two successive years; 
whilst for the last thirteen years, from 1876 to 1888, inclusive, we ob- 
serve, for the first time in our history, a solid block of twelve years of 
balance of trade in our favor, and only one year against us, very clearly 
showing that under our present tariff system, which ired some 
time to overcome obstructions and develop its natural effect, the bal- 
ance of international trade has at last been turned in our favor, there 
to permanently remain, with probably few interruptions, unless we 
shall have the folly to break down the system which has finally secured 


this great national advantage; and which, whilesecuring a good of such 


inestimable value, has diversified our home industries, built up our home 
markets, given the greatest possible employment to our home people, 
supplied manufactured commodities at a greatly diminished cost to our 
home consumers, paid increased wages to our home workingmen, de- 
veloped the prodigious resources of our own country, and gone a won- 
derful way in bringing forth the admirable genius, talent, and skill of 
our own countrymen and countrywomen. 

The folly which would turn the dial of time back upon these things, 
the folly which would subvert these great national advantages, I re- 
gard as the most marked folly that has place in our political history, 
always saving and exempting the folly of attempting to perpetuateand 
extend slavery in our Republic, and the folly of secession and war for 
the destruction of our Union. As we have seen, the first-named folly 
stands in close historical sequence to the lasttwo. It has its head, its 
lead, its abiding inspiration in the same social force and sectional center; 
it is a tradition of the same national malady; it is expressly and defi- 
nitely embodied and proclaimed in the Confederate constitution of dis- 
union and national ruin, and I believe it awaits its early day to become 
as defunct, for the good of all, as that constitution and the dire mis- 
chiefs it proposed for our country. : 

There was another and marked folly which I had nearly overlooked. 
It was that of the immediate predecessor of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This was the folly of a horizontal“ 
reduction of the tariffall along the’ line; without any to high 
or low, long or short; without any regard to the question whether the 
industries of the country could bear the eut or could not bear the cut; 
without any regard to proportions, conditions or qualifying circum- 
stances—elements which statesmen and even politicians usually pay 
particular attention to. All should be cnt 20 per cent. short, whether 
they could stand it more, or stand it less, or not stand it at all. 

Here wassimplicity simplified. Here was the most difficultand com- 
plicated art made easy, and very easy. It was only necessary to draw 
the knife and cut, even asa savage chief in the exercise of his primitive 
science cuts, whether with the actual knife or with his crude judg- 
ments. Amazing asit may appear, this folly actually led a great party 
as represented in this House during two Comresses; but it is now gone 
to its place in the back chambers of memory; it has been smitten dead 
by the good sense of the people; no party does it reverence any more, 
or even recalls it with respect; and I do not doubt that the present folly 
of the present chairman of the Ways and Means Committee will speed- 
ily join it in fit fellowship, as a thing of the past, smitten equally dead 
by the good sense of the people. 

As the matter of balance of trade is of such great moment in this dis- 
cussion, and as the trade-sheet of the United Kingdom sheds important 
light upon the pending issue in our own country, I draw attention to 
itin this connection. It teaches a highly significant lesson. 


Merchandise imported into and exported from the United Kingdom, with 
the excess of imports or exports for each year from 1854 to 1887, inclu- 
sive. 

From official British publications.] 


gr of 
British, foreign, | Excess of im- 


Year. and colonial 
produce. * 

8711. 601, 326 $563, 643,344 $177, 957, 982 
698, 551, 280 567, 878, 212 130, 673, 068 
839, 686, 125 677, 515, 848 162, 170, 277 
Bonai aia | eee | 120, 00L bat 
871, 990, 931 757, 679, 863 114, 311, 068 

1, 024, 548, 493 800, 643, 115 223, 905, 338 

1, 057, 742, 929 782, 579, 091 275, 163, 838 

1, 098, 451, 664 808, 657, 224 289, 791. 440 

1,211, 364, 411 ‘958, 225, 573 233, 138, 838 
1, 338, 064, 745 1,034, 713, 351 303, 341, 304 
1, 319, 173, 275 1, 064,913, 864 254, 229, 411 
1, 437, 030, 118 1, 162, 634, 501 274, 395, 617 
1, 339, 178, 726 1, 098, 868, 007 240, 310,729 
1, 434, 126, 443 1, 108, 483, 846 325, 642,597 
1, 437, 857,131 1, 153, 433, 751 284, 423, 380 
1,475, 802, 590 1, 187, 818, 128 287, 984, 462 
1, 610, 886, 833 1, 380, 016, 278 230, 870, 555 
1,726, 116, 521 1,530, 946, 561 195, 169, 960 
1, 806, 869, 996 1,513, 504, 689 293, 365, 307 


Merchandise imported into and exported from the United Kingdom, with 
. the excess of imports or exports for each year from 1854 to 1887, inclu- 
sive—Continued. 


ports, 
p! uce, 
$1, 801,007,464 | l. 443,515,983 | $352, 491, 481 
1.819. 776,951 | 1,870, 466,370 419, 310, 581 
1; 825,690,362 | 1,249, 603/334 576, 087, 023 
1919) 443,382 | 1, 228, 041; 906 691, 401, 476 
1.754, 622.818 1,194 647, 194 599, 975, 622 
1.756, 400. 900 1, 210,704, 240 555, 795, 720 
2.001, 248,678 | 1, 398, 835, 999 607,412,679 
1,982, 109,943 | 1, 445, 753, 825 485, 356, 618 
2,009, 959,922 | 1,492, 364, 364 517,595,558 
2.077. 47.890 1,486, 400, 501 591, 058, 368 
1. 808,025,868 1, 440, 326, 242 457, 699, 124 
1.808, 315,553 | 1, 320,786, 077 484, 529, 476 
1. 702,610,586 1.307, 468, 038 395, 142, 543 
1,762, 780,440 | 1, 366, 333, 923 396, 446, 517 


WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, August 20, 1888. 


It will be seen from theabove table that from 1854 to 1887, inclusive, 


there has been a very large and unbroken balance of trade the 
United Kingdom. But the table does not exhibit the case in its full 
force. A very large part of the exports set out in the table is not of 
British but of foreign and colonial produce, amounting from 1876 to 1887 
to considerably more tban $250,000,000 per year; so that the adverse 
balance for each of these years as against the exports of British pro- 
duce alone must be increased by more than $250,000,000 above the 
sums set out in the table, which brings it up to an enormous annual 
sum as against the exportsof the United Kingdom considered in her- 
self—a sum not less than six to eight hundred million dollars per an- 
num. 

Now, the practical application of this situation in the United King- 
dom to the American question before us is extremely obvious. What 
could be more natural than that England should desire to unload a 
part of her crushing adverse balance of trade upon the shoulders of 
the United States? And this is precisely what the scheme of the 
chairman of our American Ways and Means Committee would accom- 
plish. His ‘‘two to three hundred millions” more of annual imports 
would come mostly from England, This would transfer a consider- 
able part of England’s adverse balance of trade to the United States, 
whilst at the same time replacing a great part of American labor and 
industry by English labor and industry. 

In view of all that has been said, what can be more wonderful than 
that such a scheme can find a following in the United States strong 
enough to organize a party? But the United States has seen even a 
more wonderful thing, and got over it. It has seen that same social 
force which is now leading this invasion against American industries 
allied heart and soul with English sentiment in a scheme for the de- 
struction of the American Republic! As the good sense and patriotism 
of the American people warded off the one danger, they can be relied 
upon to ward off the other. We can confidentl that the tri- 
umph of liberty over slavery, the triumph of the Union over disunion, 
will be followed now, in the third stage of the great contest between 
the two forces, by the triumph of a higher over a lower type of indus- 
trial civilization for our Republic ! 


The Expenditures of the Present Administration as Compared 
with those of the Preceding Administration. 


SPEECH ~ 


or 


HON. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, September 24, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the d ing votes of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 10540) 
making riations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SAYERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], whom I 
regret to note is absent from the House, delivered, a few days since, a 
carefully prepared speech, in which he sought io make the impression 
not only that the Democratic members of this House have been exceed- 
ingly extravagant in the appropriation of the public money, but also 
that the executive department of the Government has been unwise 
and profligate in its disbursement. 
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This is, indeed, a most serious charge, andif it be true, would de- 
monstrate most clearly and convincingly that the Democratic party is 
wholly unfit to administer the publicaffairs, and is therefore unworthy 
of the continuation of popular confidence. 

Sir, heretofore and all along its existence, whether in power or out 
of power, it has been a distinguishing characteristic of the great polit- 
8 now in the control of this House to be careful and 
economical in the matter of expenditure; and it has been oſtentimes, 
here and elsewhere, denounced in unmeasured terms for its seeming 
parsimony in providing the means necessary to the proper and success- 
ful administration of the Government. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that the history of the Re- 
publican party shows it to have uniformly pursued a policy of which 
great liberality in the disbursement of revenue is a most prominent 
and permanent feature. In the absence of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] I will not quote his own utterances, so often delivered 
upon this floor, as to his views respecting liberal appropriations. I 
prefer to cail the attention of members and of the country to the dif- 
ferences that have uniformly arisen between the Senate, of which the 
Republicans constitute the majority, and the House of Representatives, 
which is controlled by the Democrats, in the matter of appropriations. 

These differences bear indisputable and conclusive testimony as to 
the antagonistic relations of the two parties upon this subject, and out- 
weigh the votes and speeches which reflect only the opinions of partic- 
ular members, They are the embodiment and expression of party 
policy, and may therefore be accepted as official declarations. 

I beg to submit to the House the following: 


Increase proposed by the Senate of appropriations as they passed the House, 
and reduction of the Senate amendments made in conference on the in- 
sistence of the House during the fiscal years 1883 to 1889, inclusive. 


Increase by 
Senate amend- pes at an 


ments. 


Fiscal year. 


| 10, 460, 330.37 


58, 254, 025.52 


The amount of the river and harbor bill, $8,047,000, which 
for 1884, is not considered, as it failed to be considered by the Senate for the 
want of time, 

+The sums for 1889 include the general deficiency bill as reported to but not 
yet passed by the Senate, and the sum total of the sundry civil bill as airea 
upon by the conference committee, allowing $500,000 for the Library building. 


ed the House, 


Total increase by Senate $112, 782, 484. 30 
Receded from in conference by Senate. . .. . . . . . . 58, 254, 025.52 


adduced by which to establish beyond controversy the line of differ- 
ence that has always separated the two parties upon this important 
subject. 

It is said, however, that tlie expenditures as authorized by the pres- 
ent and the last Congresses will be such as to exhaust the surplus and 
thus to render unnecessary any reduction of the revenue through a re- 
vision and reform of the tariff. 

Sir, the policy of the present Administration, as I shall hereafter 
show, demonstrates thatit is one thing to appropriate and another thing 
to expend. But should the expenditures correspond with the appro- 
pratos, there will still be left in the Treasury a dangerously large 
surplus, 

: To illustrate, let us take the appropriations for public buildings, 
which were: 
For the year ending September 30— 


The appropriation for 1888 contains an item of $2,000,000 on account 
of the custom-house, ete., in New York. 

I am informed by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury that of 
such appropriations the average actual expenditure has been and will 


probably continue to be as follows: 

= Per pent 
First year... > 
Second year . 2 

Third year... 70 


The appropriations for rivers and harbors for the present year was 
$22,397,616.90. It will be borne in mind that the bill for this p 
in the year 1887 failed, which necessarily made that for 1888 so much 
larger than the one for 1886. 

But the expenditure of this sam during the present fiscal year will 


most probably not exceed $16,798, 212.65, if so much. It will also be 
remembered that until the present year there has been no appropria- 
tions for fortifications since 1886. e bill which passed the present 


Congress appropriated $3,972,000. Of this sum it has been estimated 
by the Ordnance Bureau that the expenditures will be: 


March 3, 1885, appropriated 
August 3, 1886, appropriated 
March 3, 1887, appropriated 
September 7, 1 appropriated. 


Total appropriated for “increase of the Navy . . 12, 075, 000 


Of the first sum there is still in the Treasury.... 
Of the second sum there is still in the Treasury 
Of the third sum there is still in the Treasury.. 


enn RIN R A E EE E » 4,826, 833 

As the plans for the ships provided for in the act of September 7, 
1888, have not yet been prepared, it is quite certain that the actual ex- 
penditures under it during the current fiscal year can not possibly reach 
so much as $1,000,000. 

I have cited these examples, Mr. Speaker, in order to point out the 
methods of expenditure as they are followed in the Departments. 
There are other appropriations and expenditures of a similar character, 
which it is not necessary to mention. These will be sufficient in order 
to show that there will be no appreciable reduction of the surplus in 
consequence of the appropriations of the present Congress, 

But let us see how it has been as to ordinary disbursement and ad- 
ministration. After the lapse of twenty-four years the Democratic 
party came into the ssion and control of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government on the 4th day of March, 1885. Its Presi- 
dent was a man without any previous practical experience in Federal 
affairs. But he brought with him to Washington a most enviable rep- 
utation for executive ability and incorruptible integrity, manifested 
and developed in his own State when charged with high and responsi- 
ble public duties. 

He selected his advisers and near subordinates in office, and with 
them he proceeded to administer this great Government. Has his ad- 
ministration been economical and eflficient—so much so as not only to 
retain the confidence of those who gave to him his eminent place, but 
so as also to successfully challenge the criticism of those who would 
overthrow him? 

On the 30th of June, 1888, Mr. Speaker, the present Administration 
completed three full fiscal years of its management of the affairs of the 
Government, known respectively as the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 
1888. A comparison of theexpenditures of the Executive Departments 
during this period with@those of the three fiscal years immediately 
preceding, namely, 1883, 1884, and 1885 exhibits the following result, 
embracing all the expenditures of the Government of every character 
except the interest on the public debt, the bond purchases, and the 
expenses of the postal service: 


Aggregate for the fiscal years— 
1883, 1884, and 1885... „ $604, 562, 047. 60 
1886, 1887, and 1888... + 616. 942, 233.71 


Excess of expenditures during 1886, 1887,and 1888 over 1883, 
TOA SY, UST. 2 RES a RIAN EAA tue Meare ON oa 12, 380, 188. LL 

As the case thus stands it would seem that the administration of 
President Arthur has decidedly the advantage, and unless it should 
appear upon further examination that the present Administration has 
been charged by Jaw with duties and disbursements of such a charac- 
ter as to justify this excess of expenditure, the comparison will be 
against it, and the Democratic party must be held before the bar of 
public opinion as guilty of wasteful and unnecessary extravagance. 

But, sir, how does the matter stand ? 

I admit that with the balance against the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, 
as compared With the years 1883, 1884, and 1885, the burden is upon 
the party in power to explain this excess of expenditure, and to ex- 
onorate itself, if it be possible, from censure. Acknowledging this 
excess to be $12,380,186.11, let us now inquire as to how it accrued. 
Turning to the books of the Treasury, we find that during the years 
1886, 1887, and 1888 there was expended for— 


PROM BLONG s ssnccy ee oursvercssaccsoscsupspenessabadeciens c e eee $218, 722, 474.59 
Bounties and back pay to Union soldiers., s. 2, 104, 488. 66 
National Home for Disabled Volunteers rs 
eh, E E E T TT 7, 771, 299. 02 
NADO te COUT CL SEEN O O A T EE ES 228, 598, 252. 27 
And during the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 for— 
„„ d ARANEA A $177, 541, 069. 19 
1 fi the soldiers’ 
homes... — 5 4.001. 735. 90 
Bounties and back pay to Union soldiers . 1. 163,081. 62 
nee Greve aiaa StS 182,71), £56.73 
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Deducting the sum total of 1883, 1884, and 1885 from the sum total 
of 1886, 1887, and 1888, we have left $45,876,395.56 as excess of ex- 
penditure for pensions, bounties, and back pay to Union soldiers, and 
the support of soldiers’ homes during the years 1886, 1887, and 1888 
3 the payments on like account during the years 1883, 1884, and 

This amount alone, Mr. Speaker, is $33,496,209.45 more than the 
entire excess of expenditures during the three years of this Adminis- 
tration over the three years immediately preceding. 

In other words, if the present Administration had limited the pay- 
ments on account of pensions, bounties, and back pay to Union soldiers 
and soldiers’ homes to the amounts which had been paid out during 
the same period under the last administration, the total expenditures 
of this Administration would have been $33,496, 209. 45 less than for a 
like period under the Republican administration. 

It may be well to state in this connection that during the fiscal years 
1887 and 1888 only $2,500,419.11 were paid to the survivors of the 
Mexican war and their widows under the act of January 29, 1887. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends will not have the hardi- 
hood and effrontery to complain of and to condemn this increase of ex- 
penditure for pensions, for bounties, and back pay, and for the homes 
for Union soldiers, even though it has occurred under a Democratic 
administration. 

Upon the hustings, in both Halls of Congress, through the press, in 
their conventions, national, State, county, municipal, precinct, and 
ward; in their legislative assemblies, from their executive chambers, 
in their organizations, military and semi-military, political and non- 
political, they are wont to express their extreme fondness and undy- 
ing devotion for the Union soldier. 

They claim for themselves the exclusive championship of his rights, 
and yet, strange to say, at the very same time and in the very same 
breath they denounce the present Administration and especially the 
President as hostile to the soldier, and condemn him for an excess of 
expenditure, caused by an increase of $45,993,686.05 in the matter of 
pensions, bounties, and back pay, and for soldiers’ homes, not taking 
into the account $2,500,419.11 paid the survivors of the Mexican war 
and their widows during the fiscal years 1887 and 1888. 

Now, sir, candor compels me to say that I do not mtend to consti- 
tute myself the soldier’s advocate on this occasion. I believe that he 
has been more than well paid for his services, History does not show 
such liberality upon the part of any government, existing or in the 
past, in rewarding its citizen soldiery as is displayed by the United 
States. But it does not lie in the mouth of any Republican, and par- 
ticularly of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], to condemn 
the increased expenditures of the present Administration over those of 
its immediate predecessor, during the years named, when the facts, 
the indisputable and uncontroverted facts, show that were it not for 
the items of pensions“ and “national homes“ and bounties and 
back pay the balance would be largely against the Republican admin- 
istration. What a mockery upon justice and fair play! Ay, what a 
deception is being practiced upon the popular mind in the failure to 
openly and in a manly way attribute the excessive expenditure of 1886, 
1887, and 1888 over 1883, 1884, and 1885 to the true cause and in with- 
holding all the facts from the people! 

If we compare, Mr. Speaker, the expenditures of the different branches 
of the public service during the same period the results attained will be 
indeed gratifying. 

Upon an examination we find that the actual expenditures of the 
Indian service for the last three fiscal years were $18,542,988.73, and 
for the three years immediately preceding $20,391,084.26—a difference 
of $1,848,095.53 in favor of the present Administration. 

The total expenses of the Navy Department during the fiscal years 
188688, inclusive, were $45,975,452.19, and during the fiscal years 
1883-85, inclusive, were $48,597,117.28—a saving by this Adminis- 
tration of $2,621,665 09. 

The sum of $111,407,614.70 covered all the expenditures of the War 
Department during the past three fiscal years, while those of 1883, 
1884, 1885 amounted to $131,011,564.76—a difference in favor of the 
first mentioned years of $19,603,950.06. 

All other expenditures, Mr. Speaker, excepting for pensions, are 
classed under the head of civil and miscellaneous items, the total of 
which for the last three fiscal years, excluding the postal service, was 
$214,022,860.74, and for the years 1883, 1884, and 1885, $222,551,103.71, 
making a reduction of expenditures during the Democratic years of 
$8, 528, 242. 97. 

To this amount there should also be added as not in any sense prop- 
erly chargeable as expenditures of this Administration, the following 
sums: 


Alabama claims and expenses of commission . . . .. . . .f. $2, 059, 109. 49 
Refund of duties and payment of drawbacks upon exported arti. 


cles of American manufacture. 2 2, 536, 407. 74 
Purchase of Louisville and Po +000. 00 
New Orleans Exposition 826, 000. 00 


5.808.577. 


Adding this sum to 833, 496. 209. 45, and deducting 82,500, 419. 11 paid 
as pensions to the survivors of the Mexican War and their widows, and 


we have 836,304, 367. 57, which fairly represents the greater economy 
of the present Administration in the matter of the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government, which are, in a measure, under the control 
of the Executive Departments. 

An explanation of these items, Mr. Speaker, may be necessary to a 
thorough understanding of their character and of the position which 
they should occupy among the expenditures of the Government. 

Excepting the two items of $326,000 and $337,000, they are net in- 
creases over expenditures for the same purposes in 1883, 1884, and 1885. 

The item, $2,059, 109.49, for Alabama claims and expenses of com- 
mission“ was upon judgments of the second class paid in 1887 under 
awards by the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims re-estab- 
lished by the act of June 5, 1882. 

Judgments of the first class were paid in 1876 and 1877. These 
judgments were rendered by a commission appointed by President 
Arthur, and mainly before the present Administration came into 
power. 

The expenditure of $2,536,467.74, ‘‘refund of duties and payment 
of drawbacks upon exported articles of American manufacture,” should 
not be held as a proper charge against the three last fiscal years, be- 
cause it was made in pursuance of laws enacted long before the present 
Administration came into power, and it is of such a character as can 
not possibly be within the control of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It consists of payments due as drawbacks upon exports, 
chiefly of tin and sugar, and it may increase or diminish accordingly 
as such exports are greater or less. The item, ‘* $387,000, purchase of 
Lonisville and Portland Canal,” was an expenditure in payment of 
bonds of the canal company, which matured in 1886, and which it was 
made the duty of the Government to discharge by the act of May 11, 
1874. 

Mr. PAYSON. What canal does the gentleman specify? 

Mr. SAYERS. The Louisville and Portland. By the act of May 
11, 1874, the Government assumed the payment of the company’s bonds, 
some of which were paid in 1886. 

The expenditure of $326,000 for the New Orleans exposition, for 
which an appropriation was made, I believe, by the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, also fell upon the present Administration, and was paid in 
1886. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask him to more 
fully explain what he means by the present Administration liquidat- 
ing the expenses of the New Orleans exposition. 

Mr. SAYERS. I mean that when the present Administration took 
charge of the public affairs it found in existence a law making an ap- 
propriation in aid of the New Orleans exposition, and that$326,000 of 
it was still in the Treasury, and it became the duty of the Department 
to apply this sum in pursuance of the law enacted during President 
Arthur’s administration. 

Thus stands the account, Mr. Speaker, between the two administra- 
tions—Republican and Democratic—and it is for the country to decide 
which has been the most economical in expenditure. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON. I understand my colleague [Mr. CANNON] when he 
addressed the House on the 19th of September to say and to charge 
that the expenditures under the Democratic administration were in ex- 
cess of those of the last Republican administration, and this general 
charge the gentleman now having the attention of the House was an- 
swering. I desire to inquire of him whether he wants the House and 
the country to understand that the Democratic party has been more 
economical in the management of the affairs of the Government than 
its predecessor, and I would like to know if he desires to be understood 
as saying that the figures he gives show that in the performance of its 
administrative duties a less amount of money has been expended under 

is Administration than under the last one? 

Mr. SAYERS. I do. 

Mr. PAYSON. And that there have been no new officers and increase 
of salaries? 

Mr. SAYERS. So far as any new offices are concerned, I will not 
state that. I will, however, say that in my opinion there has been a 
discharge of more than a corresponding number of officials who were in 
the employ of the Government at the time when the present adminis- 
tration came into power and their places have not been since filled. 
This includes employés. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And every increase has been voted on by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 

Mr. SAYERS. I believe so. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And they have insisted that we should put them 


on. 
Mr. PAYSON. There is but a shadow of truth in the suggestion of 
my colleague. 
Mr. SPRINGER. How large? 
Mr. PAYSON. A shadow. 
Mr. SPRINGER. There is not only the shadow, but the substance. 
Mr. PAYSON. My colleague [Mr. CANNON] said that there had 


been an increase of three hundred and fifty officers added to the great 
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ra tai D DEREN e a Does the gentleman concede 
t 

Mr. SAYERS. Ido notknowaboutthat. I will notadmit nordeny 
it; but I will state in answer that there have been more officials and 
employés and their places not filled in the service of the 
Treasury Department alone than is embraced in that list. 

Mr. PAYSON. I shall be glad to see a list of them. My colleague 
also stated that the increase of salary caused by the creation of the 
358 officers is yi $52,431.90 each year. Does the gentleman from 
Texas admit of these figures? 

Mr. SAYERS. “Iwill will not. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman deny the accuracy of these fg- 
ures? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill neither admit nor deny their accuracy for the 
reason that I have not investigatedit. The gentleman, however, does 
understand me to say that more than 358 officials and employés have 

“been dismissed from the service of the Treasury Department alone 
since the 4th of March, 1885, and their places have not been filled. 
I believe that the exact number so dismissed from the service in the 

Treasury Department in Washington, and to whom no successors have 
been appointed, is 310. I am informed that there have also been dis- 
missals from service in that Department of officials who do not reside 
in Washington and their places abolished. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if it should be claimed that the comparison for 
the past three years should be made with the fiscal years 1882, 1883, 
and 1884, then it will be found that the results, as I have before given 
them, will be substantially the same. 

The nditures for pensions during the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 
amounted to $182,786,995.65, and the expenditures for the same pur- 

in 1886, 1887, and 1888, ‘after deducting the payment to the Mex- 
ican war pensioners of $2,500, 419.11, were $216,222, 065.48, which leaves 
a balance against the Republican years in the matter of pensions equal 
to $33,436,060. 83. 
` Ifto this we add $3,782,530.92, which is the increase of the Demo- 
eratic years over the Republican for bounties and back pay to 
Union soldiers and for the support of soldiers’ homes, we here have a 
balance for pensions, back pay, and bounties to Union soldiers and sol- 
diers’ homes against the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 and in favor of the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888, amounting to 837, 218,591.75. 

The total expenditures for the past three fiscal years, excluding pen- 
sions, interest account, bon sak peor and the postal service, were 
$390,023,419.84; and the total expenditures for the fiscal years 1882, 
1883, and 1884, excluding pensions, interest account, bond purchases, 
and the prania, were $399,913,109.27, making a net decrease dur- 
ing the ocratic years of $9,889,689.43. To this should be added 
the following items, which are in no proper sense chargeable as ordi- 
nary expenditures, and which are net increases: 


Increased payments on account of Some and back pay = Union 

soldiers and support of soldiers’ hom: eee $3, 782, 530. 92 
creased payments on account of eee refund, 

of which had come over from the Republican adminis = Be in 075, 723.57 
funds for Pacific railroads. . .. . . . . . .. . . . . . K 508. 768. 17 
enen, y . esrb 5, 789, 000. 00 
— costes —— 2 ——ͤͤ——n . Z3, 106, 022. 66 
This will give ns $33,055, e itures 


during the past three years as compared with 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

It may be ee to say, Mr. Speaker, in reference to theitem ‘“sink- 
ing funds to the Pacific railroads,” that the service performed by these 
roads for g mails and transporting troops is paid from appropri- 
ations made for those branches of the service and appears in the state- 
ment of expenditures of the Post-Office and War Departments, and is 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the sinking funds created for 
those companies by the act of May 7, 1878. When drawn from the 
‘Treasury and invested, as required by the terms of the law, it necessarily 
appears a second time as an ture on the books of the Treasugy 
Department, although not an actual expenditure, as the bonds pur- 
chased for the funds are in the custody of the Treasury Department 
and the amount has ret ee charged in the expenditures of the 
War and Post-Office 

I will now, sir, ask the areca of the House to a comparison of 
the annual expenditures of the Executive Departments for each of the 
last three years with the corresponding year four years previously. 

Excluding the interest account, the expenses of the postal service, 
and payments for pensions the increase in expenditures in 1886 over 
1882 was $15, 092,825, and the decrease in expenditures was $20,895, 000, 
making a net decrease of $5,802,175. 

Among the items of saving we find 
r . 


The internal- revenue service . ... . . 
The expenses of collecting revenue from customs. 


000 
000 
000 
Repayment to importers........... 233, 000 
‘The light-house „ 311. 000 
The construction of public build 140, 000 
The Pay Department of the Army. 230, 000 
The Commissary De t... 610, 000 
The Quartermaster’s pepe 2,510, — 


The Ordnance Bureau .. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks. .... ... .... $422, 000 
Equipment and Recruiting — 211, 000 
Bureau of Nw = . 208, 000 
Bureau of — — 44,000 
B = ohne eaa — 25000 
ureau o 87,000 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. SG 128,000 
ert of ert se pind at —.— 88,000 
us items, Navy Departmeni 000 

The public-lands service ... . . 1. OT. 000 
‘Miscellaneous an. ‘items, I Interior ee eee 455,000 
Indian Affairs... r .. 0; 008,000 


Contrasting the expenses of 1887 with 1883 upon the same basis, 
omitting the $5,739,000 paid for Alabama claims, we find the net re- 
duction of 1887 over 1883 to be $1,832,000. 

In the comparison and among the decreased expenditures of the former 
over the latter year are 
~ ar sae — of the Se Dorak 
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Expenses of the United £ States 
Unenumerated ... eae 


If we compare 1888 with 1884 upon the same basis, we 1— a net 
reduction of $2,821,500; and among the items of decrease appear: 


#3 
88 


Salaries and contingent expenses of ore e taeda — $38, 000 
Internal-revenue service. . . . . . WE 5 28 000 
35 552 
paymen po. 563. 000 
Draw backs . . 810, 000 
Coast and Geodetic Surve; 152, 000 
Salaries and contingent e; 228, 000 
Buildings and unds in Washington 241, 000 
Quart 8 5 2,591, 000 
Medical Department 136, 000 
t. 242, 000 
Engineer — 439, 000 
See Service ... 54,000 
avy 
Bureau of Equipment s and Recruiting. eme 209, 000 
Bureau oſ Navigation . — 22, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance......... . 40, 000 
Bureau of Construction an: 401, 000 
Bureau of — 392. 000 
Miscellaneous... 1, 058, 000 
Interior Department: 
Public lands ee 1,354,000 
Indian Affairs... 250, 000 
Unenumerated ... 40, 000 


We also observe, Mr. Speaker, a marked decrease in the zaio of ex- 
penditure per capita, the average rate per capita of expenditures for the 
Republican years being $4.72, and for the Democratic years $4.36. 

Probably, Mr. Speaker, the best evidence of the superior economy of 
the present Administration is to be found in acomparison of the bal- 
ances of unexpended appropriations at the end of each fiscal year, which 
were as follows: 

Balances for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888. 
Balances for the fiscal years 1883, 1884, and 1883. 
Balances for the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

Thus we see that there was covered into the Treasury and carried to 
the surplus fund $11,007,928.69 more in 1886, 1887, and 1888, than in 
1883, 1884, and 1885; and $9,325,432.86 more than in 1882, 1833, and 
1884. Such, sir, is the record of the two administrations as it is made 
from the facts and figures taken from the books of the Treasury De- 
partment. This record can not be successfully impeached, and bears 
most eloquent and convincing testimony to the N economy, and 
prudence of Democratic management. 

As to its efficiency, permit me, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of 
the House to the operations of some of the Departments during the past 
three years. It would not be possible for me to review the work of 
every Department and of its various bureaus, offices, and divisions 
within the compass of a single speech. I shall content myself with a 
reference to such only as I have had the time and opportunity to care- 
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‘fully investigate, and shall leave to other gentlemen upon this floor the 
opportunity to speak of what has been left unmentioned, 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The. House and the country, Mr. Speaker, are familiar with the 
methods of business which were in vogue in this most important branch 
of the public service while under control of the Republican party. 
Extravagance and corruption disgraced its administration. Immense 
sums of money were expended in the purchase of inferior material and 
unnecessary supplies and in the repair of vessels. In fact we ceased 
to have a navy worthy the name. There was not a ship afloat that, 
in case of war, would have been able to stand a thirty minutes’ close 
engagement with even a third-rate vessel of any important maritime 

wer. 

P verrig connected with the Department bore the appearance of 
decay—not because of the failure of Congress to make the proper ap- 
propriations for its support,-but only because of a gross mismanage- 
ment in every branch, afloat and ashore. 

Such was the condition when the present Secretary took charge. 
Undaunted by the deplorable appearance of things which everywhere 
met his view, he immediately entered upon a reform. 

Chaos immediately yielded to order, extravagance to economy, sloth 
to energy, carelessness to watchfulness. 

To illustrate the good results which immediately followed, Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the attention of the House to those kinds of expendi- 
ture which are not controlled by statute, but which are greater or less 
accordingly as the administration is prudent, honest, and economical, 
or careless, dishonest, and extravagant—that is, the ordinary expendi- 
tures. The following statement is conclusive: 


said that the administration of 1886 and 1887 was less energetic and 
efficient than that of 1883, 1884, and 1885. The history of the Depart- 
mentduring those years utterly refutessuch a proposition. Why, then, 
this difference in the expenditures? There is but one answer. It need 
not be stated. Every candid mind will accept it as true —indisputably 
true. 

But the vicious mode in which the Department was conducted dur- 
ing the Republican administration can be better illustrated by a table 
showing the overpayments made while it was in power as compared 
with later years. We find that there was overpaid, in the various 
branches of the service, in— 


11——————.——Mᷣ —— 634.10 
1882. — 174,204.13 
1883. 73, 964.54 
1884. „758. 

1885. 218, 441.53 
1888. —— „822. 

—V—V—ZV—ꝓV—V————— b ——— cj—ꝙ—ð Q. 7 ˙rLLV˙̃ R lgnbayeeeese copees 15, 223. 07 


While it would scareely be expected that there should have been no 
overpayments, considering the nature of the service, yet the careless- 
ness exhibited during the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 was evidently so 
gross as to become criminal, and could not have possibly occurred under 
an honest, wise, and economical management. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us see how the new Secretary dealt with the 
Navy proper? It must be admitted that his administration of the De- 
partment has been all that could be desired. But he was not content 
with this reform, great and valuable as it was, and he proceeded with- 
out delay to the rebuilding of the Navy. He found four monitors, whose 
‘construction had been in an uncompleted state for several years, and 
one -boat and three cruisers, which were under contract. I 
shall not detain the House to speak as to these latier four vessels. It 
will be unnecessary to recall their unpleasant history. 

Congress immediately responded to the Secretary's suggestions as to 
the necessity of replacing the old, worn-out, and almost useless vessels 
which constituted our Navy with ships equal in armament, construc- 
tion, and speed to the best war-ships afloat. 

The manufacturing industries of the country were induced to com- 
pete for their building, and though four years have not yet elapsed 
since the present Administration came into power, the enterprise, in- 
dustry, and ability of the Secretary has already accomplished the work 
shown in the following statement: 


Statement of the vessels authorized to be built since March 3, 1885. 


Amounts 
— | pended 
moun pen 
Date ot act. Names of vessels. Estimated) ` appro- | andin 
priated. | Treasury 
Aug. 31, 
1888, 
Mar. 3, 1885 ...| Newark, Charleston, $123, 352 
Yorktown, Petrel. 
Aug. 3,1886 ...| Baltimore, Nesurius, 1,222; 243 
Maine, Texas, Tor- 
pedo-boat, Puritan, 
Amphitrite, Monad- 
nock, Terror. 
Mar. 3, 1887. Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Concord, 
Bennington. 
Sept. 7, 1888... 4 steel cruisers, 1 ar- 
mored, 3 gunboats, 
1 practice ship. 
a 
Probable amounts that will be expended during 188889 . $3, 478, 352 
Probable amounts that will be expended during 188990 ... . 2, 555, 000 


And to complete the double-turreted monitors and vessels under acts March 
* pe for Gaon ont not having been,as yet, prepared it is not possible 
to fora an C — 5 z 

Ten of these vessels arein course of construction at private ship-yards 
and under contracts made with citizens of our own country, one has 
been completed, and the remaining two are being built by the Depart- 
ment in its own works at New. York and Norfolk. 

It is safe to say that the four last authorized to be built will be pushed 
forward as rapidly as circumstances will permit, and, sir, the time is 


gs | not distant when the American Navy, though small in the number of 


its ships, will resume its ancient prestige upon the seas. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. 

Previous to June 30, 1885, the Ordnance Bureau of the Department 
could, at its utmost, produce only eight 6-inch guns and carriages 
with their equipments in one year. Already their capacity has been 
increased to fifteen 6-inch guns and thirty 6-inch i with their 
equipments, per annum, and within a short period of time the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to produce every twelve months twenty- 
five 6- guns and twelve 12-inch guns with their carriages and sor 
ments, these calibers being taken as a basis. Surely the record of this 
Department since March 4, 1885, is indeed good, and this Administra- 
tion can proudly point to it as an evidence that the public money can 
be honestly expended and in sucha manner as to give entire confidence 
to the people, 

THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

There is no Department of the Government, Mr. Speaker, that in- 
volves a greater amount of detail and requires keener and more con- 
stant vigilance, not only in order to maintain its efficiency, but also to 
guard itself against extravagance and fraud in their every variety, than 
that which supplies mail facilities to the country. Its operations, 
whether good or bad, wise or unwise, go directly to the homes of the 
people, and are most sensibly and deeply felt by all classes and condi- 
tions in life, A brief and hurried glance at the manner in which it has 
been conducted since the 4th day of March, 1885, will not only be in- 
teresting, but it will also show as well a marked improvement and in- 


03 | crease in the character and extent of the service as in the economy 


which has been practiced as compared with former administrations. 
That its workings may be the better understood we will have to con- 
sider it from two points of view—one as a means by which the postal 
service is conducted, the other as the service itself, exteading not only 
throughout our own country, and following the foot-steps of the citi- 
zen wherever they may carry him, but also providing communication 
with other lands and with strange peoples. 

The former is maintained by annual appropriations of a definite char- 
acter, and these appropriations are to be found in the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial acts of Congress; the latter—that is, the service 
itself—is provided for in another and an independent act, which ap- 
plies the receipts of the Department for postages and mail-carriage to 
various items of expenditure, and supplements these receipts with 
whatever appropriation that may be necessary in order to give to the 
people an efficient postal service. 

Let us first consider, Mr. Speaker, that division of the Department 
which superintends and conducts the service. Congress provides a 
stated sum for its maintenance, and this sum involves two kinds of ex- 
penditure; one of these kinds consists of salaries of officers and em- 
ployés, the number, classification, and pay of which is defined by law. 
Here discretion is not allowed the Department. The other kind of ex- 
penditure is contingent in its character, and may be greater or less, 
economical or extravagant, wise or foolish, accordingly as the Depart- 
ment is conducted prudently and efficiently. : 
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Contrasting the year ending June30, 1885—the last Republican year— 
with the year ending June 30, 1886—the first Democratic year -e find 
that in the latter year there was a decrease over the former year, in con- 
tingent expenditures, of $91,094.25, notwithstanding the year 1886 was 
charged with the expense of an additional building, as directed by the 
act of March 3, 1885; of foreign postage, and of free penalty envelopes. 
These three items of expenditure, as I have said, were not imposed 
upon the year 1885, and, in the te, they amounted to $7,074.99. 

Deducting, therefore, this amount from the entire contingent ex- 
penditure of 1886, we have a clear gain of $34,361 in the first year of 
the Democratic administration over the last year of the Republican 
administration in the management of the contingent fand—the contin- 
gent expenditure of 1885 being $118,381.25, 

Notwithstanding this diminution in 1886 over 1885, the ment 
buildings were much improved in every respect and better fitted for 
occupancy, 

In the year 1887 there was a further reduction in this character of 
expenditures of about $2,500, and in the year 1888 the same economy 
was maintained. 

So you see, sir, that in this matter alone there was saved to the Gov- 
ernment fully one-third of the amount expended under the Republi- 
can administration, and that, too, without the slightest detriment to 
the public service. But that the difference between the two adminis- 
trations in the manner of handling the public funds entrusted them 
by Congress may be the better observed let me call the attention of the 

ouse, Mr. Speaker, to an item in the contingent expenditures—that 
for the publication of the Postal Guide. Every member is familiar 
with the publication. In the year 1875 this book was purchased by 
the Department ata cost of $19,703.67, and the price annually increased 
until it reached, in 1883, $53,016.88. Congress then took notice of the 
extravagance, not to use any harsher phrase, that was being perpe- 
trated, and in the following year, 1884, the cost was reduced to $30,- 
579.73, and in 1885, the last Republican year, to $26,834.19. 

In 1886, mark the difference, only $13,708.60 was expended for the 
purpose, and for this sum a much larger number of copies were pro- 
cured and issued than in any previous year, exceeding the number in 
the year 1883, when the highest price was paid, by 2,700 annuals and 
by 82,772 monthly issues. 8 

Regarding the postal service itself it will probably be necessary to 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that a contrast between the expenditures of the 
two administrations, to be a just one, should take into the account not 
only the exact amounts expended by each, but also the rapid growth 
of our population and the extent of territory which is covered by our 
mail facilities, and the points, almost without number, to which they 
reach, There is an annual increase from 2,000 to 3,000 post- offices, 
necessitating the continual and oftentimes rapid enlargement of the 
bulk and volume of the mails, which, while they may add somewhat 
to the revenue, yet in a country sparsely settled like ours in many lo- 
calities disproportionately enhance the cost. 

I shall now invite the attention of the House to the reduction which 
the present Administration has made in the cost of the service to the 
general Treasury. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1885, Mr. Speaker, there was a cash de- 
ficiency of about $7,000,000, and it was estimated that the deficiency for 
the year ending June 30, 1886, would be at least $9,000,000, provided 
that the same ratio of and increase was maintained as in former 
years. To make this future deficiency the much more certain it was 
taken intoaccount that, on the Ist of July, 1885, the beginning of the first 
Democratic year, the postage upon newspapers would be reduced from 
2 cents per pound to 1 cent, and the unit of weight of letter postage 
increased from one-half an ounce to one ounce. is reduction ot 
the newspaper and letter postage, it was apprehended, would reduce 
the revenue to the extent of not less than $2,000,000, and thus neces- 
sitate an increase of the demand upon the general Treasury to sup- 
ply a deficiency of at least $9,000,000in the year ending June 30, 1886, 
the first year of the present Administration. The cost of the service 
for this year was estimated by the last Republican Postmaster-General 
at $56,099,169.50; the appropriations by Congress were $54, 183,642.14, 
but the expenditures were limited to less than $51,000,000. 

The result, however, was far different from what had been predicted. 
Instead ofa deficiency at the close of the fiscal year 1886 of $9,000,000, 
there was a reduction of the deficiency of 1885 by more than $100,000, 
and during the second year of Democratic administration the deficiency 
fell from nearly $7,000,000 in 1885 to $4,000,000 in 1887, and in the 
third year, that is, in the fiscal year 1888, it fell much lower, a small 
fraction over $2,000,000. 

It may, however, be claimed that this great and rapid reduction 
should be attributed to a corresponding increase of receipts. Butsuch 
was not the case. True it is that the receipts were increased to an ex- 
tent, but not so much as to cause such a reduction and in so short a 
time. Other forces, Mr. . were operating. Economy, honesty, 
and efficiency were at work, and good results followed, as always will 
follow when these great principles of action have full and fair play, 
unhindered by extravagance, fraud, and incompetency. 

xiang rate of expenditure had been diminished, as I shall endeavor to 
show. 


The table which I now submit for the consideration of the House, 
prepared from official data accessible to any one who may desire to in- 
vestigate for himself, indicates an average annual increase of expend- 
iture during the last six years of Republican administration, of 6.8 per 
cent.: 


Increase over pre- 


Total on * vious year. 
count o 
Year ended June 30— year's Bn 2 
ice, er 
Amount. Sen 
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But, sir, how was it in 1886, 1887, and in 1888, the first, second, and 
third years of Democratic control? 

The expenditures for 1885 were $49,538,302.09. As I have before 
stated, it had been predicted by the Republican Postmaster-General 
that for this year there would be a deficiency of at leust $9,000,000 
should the same ratio of expense and increase be maintained as in former 
years. The prophecy would have been fulfilled if the same causes had 
existed, and the expenditures for 1886 would have been more than 
$52,900,000, instead of falling, as they did, to $50,839,346, which was 
over $2,000,000 less than the average annual increase for the last six 
years of Republican management. 

A change had taken place—vastly for the better. Hitherto the ratio 
of the increase of cost been above the ratio of the increase of re- 
ceipts as the result of Republican methods of administration. For the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888, and we may safely assert for 1889 also, the rule 
was to be different, and the ratio of the increase of receipts was to rapidly 
approach the ratio of the increase of cost instead of lagging far behind. 

But, sir, let us see how this new relation of revenue and expendi- 
ture was established. There was no reduction either in the number of 
offices or of routes. On the contrary, they were increased and have 
been constantly increasing during the present Administration. 

The cost of the star service had regularly increased every year, ex- 
cept one, previous to the Democratic Administration, but through the 
wise and efficient methods of the Democratic Postmaster-General they 
were during the year ending June 30, 1886, decreased $562,437.67, 
and a still further reduction was made in the fiscal year of 1887. 

Te following table shows the condition of this service for the years 
stated: 


Rate per 
Annual cost. 0 A 
Average for years 1879- $5, 925, 537.00 7. 67 
For 1837 ese 5, 119, 64. 30 6.05 
Total. $805, S87. 70 11.62 
* Miles gained. Saved. T Decrease, 


The contrast herein presented, Mr. Speaker, is striking, and the Demo- 
cratic showing as to service in the second year of its existence does not 
suffer. The number of miles traveled in the Democratic year 1887 ex- 
ceeds those of an average of seven Republican years by 6,554,048, with 
a diminution in cost of $805,887.70, and at a decrease of 1.62 per cent. 

Now, sir, let us compare the cost of steam-boat service as between the 
two administrations. On the 30th of June, 1886, the end of the first 
Democratic year, the cost of this service was $446,419 as compared with 
$594,849 in 1885, this saving to the Government in this branch of the 
service in the first year of the present Administration $148,430, or above 
25 per cent. 

In the year 1887 there was an additional reduction of $70,000. A 
like reform and retrenchment, Mr. Speaker, was effected in the mail- 
messenger service, whose annual rate of cost was on the 1st day of 
July, 1885, $879,217. On the Ist day of July, 1886, it was $831,223, 
thus saving to the Government in one year $47,994 in this class of ex- 
penditures, though twenty-two new routes had been created during the 
same time, with an increase in the total mileage length of them all. 

In 1887 there was a further increase of one hundred and sixty-three 
routes, and an additional decrease of $5,311.39 in their annual main- 
tenance, 

So, too, sir, with the postal-car service. Upon examination it was 
found that favoritism had been practiced, and an illegal and unauthor- 
ized expenditure had been made to certain favored railroad companies 
for postal-car service during Republican adminitrations, and amount- 
ing to, June 30, 1885, $979,959.67. This involved an annual charge 
to the Government of $80,161.73. 

A Democratic Postmaster-General unceremoniously put an end to this 
gross exhibition of extravagance, favoritism, and fraud, and the ex- 
penditure was discontinued, The land-grant railroads were also com- 
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pelled to comply with the provisions of the Jaw in respect to the trans- 

atio 1 of the mails, and in this matter an annual expense of $12,- 
176.0 was saved; and in addition thereto these roads were compelled 
1. „uud to the Government the sum of $69,647.91 which they had 
been illegally paid. 
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Through the courtesy, Mr. Speaker, of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads [Mr. BLOUNT], of whose 
labor and information I have availed myself on this occasion, I submit 
to the House the following statement from a very able speech delivered 
by him in the Forty-ninth Congress: ‘ 


Amount of expenditure for supplies furnished for use of the Post-Office Depa: tment and the postal service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
under contracts made since March 4, 1885, the date of commencement and duration of such contracts, the cost of like kinds and quantities of sup- 
plies at the prices in the contracts in force March 4, 1885, and the amount and rate of saving by the new contracts, 


Articles, 


Registered package, tag, and official envelopes... 
er aud im il-bag catchers... 
Frupping-paper ä 
Wrapping-paper for facing sli 
Jin. csscee veces 
Marking and rating 
Letter-balances, test-weights, and scales. 
Stationery for | service... 
Stationery for Department. . ... hoi 


Doll. 3 eee eee eee eee — 1 sesos 


This table will bear a close analysis and well illustrates the very 
diverse methods of the two adminstrations in the making of such con- 
tracts. It is not a wonder, sir, that our postal system cost so much under 
Republican rule. The Government was almost without protection dur- 
ing those days. In the contracts of the first year of the present man- 
agement there was a saving, as to the supplies mentioned, of $174,- 
222.51. 

As to supplies furnished postmasters, I beg to lay before the House 
the following extract from the report of the Postmaster-General for 
1886: 

This division of the Department underwent an investigation in April and 


May, 1885, the results of which were laid before you in the report of year, 
exhibiting many serious irregularitiesand arousing the suspicion of peculation. 


The changes in its methods which were then and since made have been advan- | 


tageous to the service, and corroborated by results of the inferences of that in- 
vestigation. Notwithstanding an addition, required by the wth of the serv- 
ice, of over 35,000 record books, over 55,000 facing-slips, over 3,500 reams of wrap- 

ing paper, and of 11,100 pounds of ink, and 5,475 ink-pads in the purchases aud 
Lone of the year, the total expenditures under the five items of appropriation 
in the postal-service.sact—for paper, twine, balances. and scales, 
and stationery, wnich embraces all the charges of the division except printing 
at the Government Printing Office, amounted to but $153,465 during the last fis- 
cal year, as against $189,097.40 in the previous year, or a saving in 8 
of nearly 19 per cent., while there was almost an equal percentage of increase 
in the quantities of goods supplied. 

In the comparison of the quantities of twine issued during the two past years 
the value of the change in methods is very manifest, It was discovered by the 
investigation mentioned that the twine which had been accepted was deficient 
in ya to the pound, but the extent of loss inflicted on the Government was 
only to be conjectured. It transpires that owing to the care taken tosecure the 
stipulated urticle during the year, the amount required for use was man. 
thousand pounds less than the quantity paid for the year before, notwithstand- 
ing the increased necessities of the service; and the division superintendent es- 
timates the actual saving accomplished at 140,000 pounds, which would have 
cost $11,600, 

There remains a balance of these appropriations unexpended of nearly 32 per 
ceut., and the experience of the year will justify some reduction in the appro- 
priations for these articles of supply even beyond the reductions already made 
in those for the current year. 


Comment upon the methods which were affirmatively adopted or 
permitted without objection by the Republican administration of this 
great department is unnecessary. The facts which I have presented 
are prominent illustrations of the manifold evils which characterized 
its management, and are in striking contrast with the reforms, not 
only in the kind of service but also in its reduced cost to the people, 
as accomplished under Democratic control. 

The increase in the number of post-offices and routes has been great; 
but it is most gratifying to know that the receipts and expenditures 
are rapidly reaching the same figures, and that the postal service is 


stamps, and ink, 


hastening to a self-sustaining basis, when it will no longer be to any 
extent a charge upon the public Treasury. 
An inspection of the records of the Department will show: 
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In the light of such an improvement in the service during the 
three years of the Democratic Administration, it will be exceedingly 
5 to analyze and to reflect upon what is contained in the fol- 
owing: 
Statement showing the receipts and expenditures of the Post-Ofice Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, compared with the fiscal 
7 year ending June 30, 1885. 
Gross postal receipts for the year ending June 30, 1888... .... .. . $53, 233, 579. 13 
See page 


Gross postal receipts for the year ending June 30, 1885. 
870 of report of the Postmaster-General............. eee ee 


Increase: 
Amount — 
„ 


Expenditure for the year ending June 30, 1888 
Expenditure on account of the year ending June 30, 
page 870, report of the iat — 3 * 


Â. ———̃— 
Cost for every dollar of receipts, 1888. . . . . .. . . . . ä $1.08 
Cost for every dollar of receipts, 1885. . ... Sid 


Number of warrants and drafts drawn in 1888... 
Number of warrants and drafts drawn in 1885. 


Increase . . . — — 
Per cent . . . ——— ae 


— 24.8 

Percentage of receipts to expenditures, 1888, 96.8, or, in other words, the 
amount of recei was 93.3 per cent. of the expenditures. 

Percentage of receipts to expenditures, 1885, 85.4, or, in other words, the 
amount of receipts was 85.4 per cent. of the expenditures. 

In 1888 the expenditures exceeded the receipts 6.7 per cent. In 1885 the ex- 
penditures exceeded the receipts 14.6 per cent, 

Deficiency to be supplied from the general Treasury, 1888, $2,020,000. 

Deficiency to be supplied from the general Treasury, 1885, $7,221,775. 

Number of orders made by the Postmaster-General from March 4, 1885, to 
June 30, 1888, requesting the auditor to readjust the compensation of postmas- 
— ae aoia false returns of business, in order to increase their compen- 
sation, 521. 

Amount the auditor was requested to charge back, $246,624.60. 

Number of orders made since March 4, 1885, involving the accounts of 
poras ters for false returns, appointed prior to March 4, 1885, 449, or 87 per 
cen 

Number of orders made since March 4, 1885, involving the accounts of post- 
masters for false returns, appointed after March 4, 1888, 72, or 13 per cent. 

Amount recovered by the orders involving accounts of postmasters appointed 
prior to March, 4, 1885, $239,074.43, or 97 per cent. 

Amount recovered by the orders involving accounts of postmasters appointed 
after March 4, 1855, $7,550.17, or 3 per cent. 


Iam quitesure, Mr, Speaker, that with such facts as I have presented 
before them the people will most heartily approve the administration of 
the Post-Office Department during the past three fiscal years, 

THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, in which the people of the United 
States are more deeply interested than that which pertains to the 
publiclands. Their continued happiness, contentment, and prosperity 
will depend, in a great measure, if not altogether, upon the extent to 
which the realty of the country is owned by the masses. Moderately- 
sized holdings, generally distributed among the people, are an absolute 
necessity to the public weliare, while immense landed estates in the 
possession of the few can but produce the greatest harm to society. 
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power and wealth should be rig- 


And it is equally true that corporate pow 
idly restrained As to the entire truth of these 


m their acquisition. 


civil war ee Alaska, which 

„ bsorption of our land; but to- 
Gs ta the et is to so provide that comfortable homes may bewithin 
the easy reach of the wage-workers of our people. 

The Administration of Mr. Cleveland fully appreciated the gravity 
of the situation in this respect, and it has been a prime policy since its 
advent to power to restore to the public domain so much as could be 
of the very large amount which had been lost through reckless, im- 
provident, and corrupt legislation while the Republican party had 
8 of the Government, or which had been fraudulently and il- 

egally gotten possession of by individuals, syndicates, and corpora- 
tions. 


The General Land Office has therefore been exceedingly active dur- 
ing the past three years in co-operating with and in furthering the 
views and wishes of the Democratic majority in the House; to evidence 
which, Mr. Speaker, I submit the following: 

DEFARTHENT OF: THR eran. GENERAL I. 
Washington, D. C., — 18, 888, 
Statement showing the quantity actually restored ic domain, and 
land recommended ir reomery by the action ef the General Land uid 
tary of the Interior, from March 4. 1888, to June 30, 1888 


Acreage. — s 


LANDS ACTUALLY RESTORED TO THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN. 


Lands in granted railroad limits restored 
8 of railroad grants under acts of Con- 
— . 11. 148, 067. 2 

21, 323, 600, 
Entries under ption, — timber a 
es pre-em; 

desert, mineral, and timber land laws 
canceled in regular course of examination and 
in —— 2 Office for aban- 
other causes 
— 


e- 


donment, 
Invalid State 
. and swamp) .. 
Total actually restored to the public do- 
main and opened toentry and settlement 66,043, 710. 51 
RECOVEEY OF LANDS RECOMMENDED. 


r eee 


of land recommended and pend- 
ing for review of 
Recovery of land 


—— — 


to 
Lands forfeited in Oregon and recommended 
for recovery under grante for military wagon- 


ee 


Total recommended for rocover .. 
Í Grand total actually restored to the pub- 
lic domain and recommended for re- 


coverx . E([(ᷣ EI t . . 


131, 064, 248. 84 


*Under the bill which recently passed the Senate the of land for- 
feited will equal 5,627,436 acres, but the aggregate quantity — under the 
bills of the two Houses, if adopted, will equal 54,323,996 acres 


The above statement has been compiled from the ——— te Gen: 


d 
ee S. M. STOCKSLAGER, Commissioner. 
Sir, the most unfriendly political partisan can not but admit the un- 
og prt neha gegen er ope as ae 
JJC pel pg ne gr Arnal 
of pe hf they had been wrongfully deprived. In a word, it has left 
undone nothing which could have been done, and it has done nothing 
which ought not to have been done, Its work is its own highest and 
best eulogy, and the past history of the office can show no record atall 
oe that of the present administration in its zeal for the pub- 
welfare and in its untiring energy to restore to the people the splen- 
did heritage left them by our fathers. 
DEPARTMEST OF JUSTICE. 

It is possible, Mr. Speaker, that there are but few members of Con- 
gress entirely familiar with the operations of the Department, its oner- 
ous and diversified responsibilities, the innumerable demands that are 
constantly made upon it from every quarter, and the immense amount 
of business that daily claims its attention. The building assigned it 


nd Office and Secre- | 1884... 


is the least extensive and imposing of all the departmental structures, 
and the ordinary passer-by would scarcely believe that within its walls 
forces are at work, opinions are and orders are made which 
through our methods of judicial procedure oftentimes reach to the 
uttermost nooks and corners of this vast country. 

But, sir, it is of the work of this Department during the years 1882 
and 1887, and inclusive, that I desire to speak. Not counting the ex- 
penses of the courts, the expenditures were as follows: 
18 $181, 355.74 | 1886 


—— —— — resena ces 


233,723.46 | 1887 ....... 204, 156, 
204,585.98 | 1888 |.......... 199,644. 6L 
e DE 619, 665.13 To ON 582,035.35 


Being a net decrease in the expenditures of 1886, 1887, and 1888, 2s 
compared with those of 1882, 1883, and 1884, of $37,628. 82. 
The total number of officials, including wv employés, i in the Department 


—— — 2 . preot: 


The expenses of the United States courts were: 


This shows an excess in such 
1887, and 1888 over 1882, 1883, and 1884 of $277,559.82, and deducting 
therefrom $37, 628.82 we have $239, 931 as the net increase of the Demo- 

administration in 


ditures during the years 1886, 


eratic over the in the matter of expendi- 
tures during the years stated. 

The principal a for which expenditures in the courts are in- 
curred are the pay 


attorneys, ks, ners, 

SA will, — readily be seen that such expenditures, where 
equal economy honesty prevail, must necessarily depend, to av 
great extent, upon the amount and character of business 8 


Let us now, Mr. Speaker, briefly review the work of the courts dur- 


PPNAAN 
BEERS 


10,530 23, 
12, 124 27, 
11,700 | 30, 
11,967 | 29, 
-12,326 | 31, 
10,769 | 29, 


In the tables which I have read, Mr. Speaker, the suits pendingand 
terminated in the Court of Claims have not been included, nor have I 
been able to include the work of the courts for the year ending June 
30, 1885, because all of the returns from these courts for that year 
have not yet reached the Department. It is sufficient to say, how- 
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ever, that the civil suits and criminal prosecutions to which the United 
States was a party and those other suits which it was compelled to 
defend in 1888 largely exceeded those of other years. 

As instances, there were more than 2,100 habeas corpus cases arising 
under the Chinese restriction act of 1882, which would be included in 
the statement for 1888; and in the Court of Claims alone, outside of 
the several circuit and district courts, the claims now pending against 
the United States aggregate more than 10,000 and involve. nearly 
$200, 000,000. 

It may also be observed that it was not until theadvent of the present 

_ Administration that any serious attempt was made to enforce the anti- 
polygamy acts of 1862 and 1882. ; 

The Republicans have ever proclaimed themselves the special and 
implacable foes to Mormonism. 

he highly penal act of 1862 and providing for the forfeiture of all 
the property of the Mormon Church exceeding $50,000 in value, and 
the Edmunds act of 1882, still more penal in its provisions, and pro- 
hibiting polygamy, bigamy, and unlawful cohabitation, were the fruits 
of their legislative efforts to repress Mormon practices and to destroy 
its power. 

The Republicans were in the full and exclusive control of the execu- 
tive and judicial departments, and not an obstacle stood in the way of 
an honest and an earnest attempt to enforce these laws. 

What followed ? 

The records show that under these acts only six prosecutions were 
instituted; one in 1875, one in 1881, and four in the fall of 1884. Not 
a single step, however, was taken to enforce forfeitures, 

There can be no excuse, however thin and untenable, behind which 
the administrations then in power can shelter themselves, Thelaws, 

the criminal, the evidence, the court, the jury, the power to execute 
every judicial order and decree, all were present, but the prosecution 
was not ready, and so it continued until 1885. 

A new and entirely different President was then inaugurated, whose 
purpose it was to vindicate every law by its rigid and impartial enforce- 

ment, so that if the law as ere: oe were bad, it would thereby 


be the e but if good and Wholesome, its blessings would 
the more s y accrue to the people. 


The Department of Justice was given strictly in charge to carry this 
policy—so just and so wise—into practical operation all along the line, 
and the result was that under these two acts five hundred and eighty- 
nine N have been separately tried and convicted; $73,000 of fines 
and forfeitures inflicted and collected, and near two hundred criminal 

tions are still ing. In 1887 an act was passed providing 

the forfeiture of the franchise of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 

Day Saints and ofthe Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company, and within 

three months from the of that act proceedings were instituted 

under it to declare the eitures; a receiver was appointed; over 

$800,000 are now in his hands; and final decree, if not already made, 
will be had before the 1st of January next. 

Comment is wholly unnecessary. The facts which I have given, 
Mr. Speaker, clearly illustrate the wide difference between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic administrations. 

- The former pretended, the latter acted; the strength of the former 
was expended in declamation, the latter evinced its sincerity by ac- 
Me vip reer decisive, and continued action. 

As result of these suits and prosecutions, conducted in so vig- 
orous a manner under the direction of the present Attorney-General, 
the Mormons have realized the of their position and have 
framed both organic and legislative enactments looking to a strict and 
full compliance with the sentiment of the country in regard to their 
habits and practices. 

The itures of this De ent-—maintaining, as they do, all 
the judicial officers of the United States, from the Supreme Court to the 
commissioners who first receive information, including marshals, at- 
torneys, and theirassistants, jurors, witnesses, clerks, and rent of build- 
ings—must ily increase as our population becomes larger and 
the volume of business greater; but, sir, during the past three years 

the expenses have been enlarged to nosmall extent through the opera- 

tion of the following laws: 
An act providing for the reference of the French spoliation claims to 

the Court of Claims, approved January 20, 1885. 

The anti-polygamy act, approved March 3, 1887. 
An act to provide for the adjusting of land grants to railroads and for 

forfeitures of unearned lands, approved March 3, 1887. 

An act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved Feb- 

ruary 4, 1887. 

oa act regulating the importation of opium, approved February 23, 


An act giving the courts jurisdiction over crimes against the Indian 
police, approved March 2, 1887. 

An act regulating the sale of oleomargarine, approved August 2, 1886. 

An act establishing the railroad commission, approved March 3, 1887. 

An act for protecting the interests of the United States in the Po- 
%%% 

providi or suits inst the Government, 

approved March 3. 1887. ; 


It may be worth the while, Mr. Speaker, to add that under the act 
of January 20, 1885, regarding the French spoliation fifty-five 
hundred and sixty-nine suits were instituted in the Court of Claims, 
which, as all the other suits in this court, have not been included in 
the tables which I have been using before the House. 

I trust and believe, sir, that this very short and hasty explanation 
of the vast and varied and important matters that annually come to 
this Department for settlement and adjudication, and which must nec- 
essarily continue to increase in number, variety, and importance as our 
population grows and our wealth enlarges and the affairs of the people 
become more complicated, will not only amply justify the small in- 
crease of expenditure in latter years, but that it will also induce Con- 
gress to hereafter treat the Department in a manner becoming its high 
importance in the Government and to respond to its necessities with 
alacrity and with liberality. 

I will not delay the House longer on this occasion, but very shortly 
I hope to be able to present data, coming from official sources, which 
will disprove the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
CANNON] relative to the increase of offices and salaries during the 
present Administration, or rather to show that wherever there have 
been increases, either in offices or salaries, there have been greater re- 
ductions elsewhere. Of my ability to do this, I do not doubt. Con- 
cluding, then, Mr. Speaker, I am impressed with the belief that this 
has been an honest, an economical, and a bold administration in every- 
Department, and if Congress and the country will respond to the Presi- 
dent’s effort to reform and to reduce the tariff, the total results of a 
four years’ Democratic rule, after the lapse of so long a time, will not 
only be extremely gratifying to the party which came into power on 
the 4th day of March, 1885, but they will bring many and rich bless- 
ings to the sixty millions of people who live within our borders. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
OF KANSAS, ` 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, September 17, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R.8191) to enlarge the powers and duties of tl 
Agriculture and to create an es Department to be 
partment of Agriculture. 


The pending question being on the amendment to strike out section 5, pro- 
cain, fo ADET iD Die TA E ANS S VESEN DE S 
Signal Service Bureau 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The main effect of this bill, if it shall pass, will be 
to make the head of the Department of Agriculture a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. ‘The Agricultural Department is often spoken of 
as a bureau, but by the act of its creation, in May, 1862, it is 
named as adepartment, and the head of it reports directly to the Presi- 
dent, who in turn transmits its reports to Congress. But by reason of 
the fact that it was not named as an Executive Department, there has 
never been any constraint upon the President to take the head of that 

ent into his Cabinet, that is to say, to bring him into his coun- 
cils, into that association with him whereby he consults with him in 
regard to the affairs immediately under his charge or in regard to any 
other matters which affect the public interest. 

It has been often said that nothing would be gained to the agricult- 
ural interests of the country by elevating this department in the man- 
ner proposed; that it now has, or will in time have, all the useful 
functions thatit would have if it were made an Executive Department. 
But I think this is one of those cases in which names are things. There 
is no more reason in fact why the President of the United States should 
take into his Cabinet councils the Attorney-General or other member 
of his present Cabinet than that he should take into the same counsel 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. It is true of the Attorney-General 
and it is equally true of the other members of the Cabinet that the 
President consults with them especially about the functions which are 
committed to them respectively by law in which they chiefly act in his 
name, performing duties which pertain to the chief executive authority 
of the country, acting practically as the adjutants of the President. 

They are a part of the executive power of the country, a part of the 
executive power of the Presidential office, and as they execute the 
will and authority of the President they report to him in form and 
manner as he may direct. But it is not important that for this pur- 
pose alone they should be members of his Cabinet and meet with him 
collectively at certain stipulated periods. If all the purpose of this 
assemblage was for such information as pertained only to the jurisdic- 
tion of each, it would not be either necessary or desirable that all 
should come together, nor that there should be formal meetings. 


ie Department of 
known as the De- 
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The President does not need in any way to bring them into his pres- 
ence to consult with them, although of course he may do so, and might 
do so in the case of the Commissioner of Agriculture. He does so in 
tlie case of the heads of the Executive Departments, but he does not 
do it primarily, as I take it, for the purpose of consulting them about 
the particular things which concern their Departments, except as it 
may relate to appointments to office or something of that kind; but he 
brings them together around his Cabinet table as a body of councilors, 
all to discuss the duties and affairs of each, and to advise and be ad- 
vised with concerning the entire round of executive affairs, and as to 
that which, being within the purview of executive duty, concerns the 
public interest. 

Therefore, in determining what addition shall be made to that board 
we are to consider not alone the particular things which periain to the 
immediate jurisdiction of the official whom we thus provide with a 
place at the President’s Cabinet table, but we are to consider it with 
relation to the interests of the entire country. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is more to the interests of this entire country in every 
material way that the President shall consult with the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture than it is that he shall consult with the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Attorney-General. or 
any other one of the heads of the Departments with whom now the 
law practically imposes upon him the duty of consulting. 

The Department of Agriculture was created in 1862, with limited 

powers and jurisdiction. It has grown very much since that time, and 
yet it has never had its proper place in the public estimation. This 
has been the result partly of imperfect administration, but largely on 
account of the fact that it has lacked the full dignity of a department. 
It has suffered also on account of the ridicule which certain influences 
in official places have voided upon it as the representative of agricult- 
ural interests, in which the distribution of seeds has been alluded toas 
its principal function, which has been associated with the promotion 
of the personal interests of Senators and Members of the House. 
} But notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances and influences 
the Department has constantly grown in influence, in effectiveness, 
and in scope by means of increased appropriations, with the addition 
of new functions, and has constantly widened its horizon. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it has grown in public favor. 

Mr. PLUMB. - As the gentleman from Mississippi well remarks, it 
has grown in public favor as well, and it has taken hold upon the 
good-will, the confidence, and the judgment of increasingly large por- 
tions of the American people, who see in its operations, present and 
future, the prospect of great good to that industry in which they are 
primarily interested, and which so much concerns the well-being of all 
the people. 

Nearly or quite one-half the people of the United States are engaged 
in farming. This important interest has not heretofore been the sub- 
ject of any considerable legislation inits favor. It has seemed to most 
of those charged with the duty of legislation that agriculture should 
be satisfied with indirect benefits. It has been assumed that the farmers 
could take care of themselves, and that they would not only work out 
their own salvation but take good care that the supply of needful agri- 
cultural products should not fail. We discussat greatlength and leg- 
islate in direct behalf of manufacturers and their employés. They are 
represented by powerful organizations, which can bring to bear influ- 
ences which, standing as they are made, to do for public opinion, con- 
strain legislation. The farmers can not so promptly or thoroughly or- 
ganize, and their influence is less felt. We have legislated for the 
benetit of wage-workers proper, in response to every demand—wisely 
and properly, I think—but the time has come when we should take 
into serious account the interests of the farming classes. They have not 
and will not bring upon us the pressure we have had from other sources. 
They are too widely scattered and their interests are too widely diver- 
gent to enable them to organize with facility. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] says, sotto voce, ‘‘grang- 
ers.“ Yes, there have been grangers, and there are.grangers, and there 
will bemoreofthem. This and similar organizations exist andare use- 
ful, but their influence can not be so directly brought to bear as can 
that of persons who live closer together, within easy reach of each 
other and nearer to the capital. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, I meant 
nothing by that suggestion except that there were organizations among 
the farmers, and very properly so. 

Mr. PLUMB. I understand that. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor’s remark to be at all contemptuous. 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. 

Mr, PLUMB. On the contrary, I understood him simply to men- 
tion the existence of farmers’ organizations as a fact. While these or- 
ganizations have been useful, yet they have not contributed as power- 
fully as they ought to have done to the formation of public opinion, and 
they have not as promptly or as effectively influenced legislation as 
other organizations representing other and smaller interests have done. 

That the idea which is embodied in the proposition of the pending 
bill is not out of keeping and is supported by good authority is admir- 
ably- sustained by the following quotation from the eighth annual ad- 
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dress of President Washington, in which he expresses what is the truth 
to-day as much as it was when the sentiment was uttered: 

It will not be doubted that, with reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In proportion as nations ad- 
vance in population and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent and renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object 
of public patronage, 

I do not think we have made mistakes in legislating for other inter- 
ests except, perhaps, relatively; but we have done that for other or- 
ganizations and interests which so tar we have practically omitted to 
do in the interest of that class of people, as large as all other classes put 
together, the furmers of the United States. ; 

There is no useful calling which stands upon a more precarious 
foundation in the sharp competitions of the world than that of the ag- 
riculturist. That which he produces from the soil is heavier and more 
bulky in proportion to its value than any other subject of transporta- 
tion. Necessarily, therefore, the transportation and other charge which 
must be paid upon it, if it is to find market at a distance, will absorb a 
large proportion of its value in that market. Even a small addition 
to charges for transportation, commission, insurance, and so on will 
prove to him the difference between profit and loss. : 

Mr. GEORGE. And from trusts and combinations. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Mississippi suggests also the bur- 
den from trusts and combinations. These constitute additional bur- 
dens, no doubt, and there is this further to be said: The farmer is lo- 
cated more permanently at the place where he periorms his labor than 
those of any other class of people, and must take what comes to him, 
and can not go from that base of his hither and yon and everywhere 
seeking and finding employment and adjusting himself to new condi- 
tions. Heis compelled to accept more that is unfavorable as inevita- 
ble. He must often sell whether the market is favorable or unfavor- 
able. He can not charge bad debts off on somebody else. His indi- 
vidual shipment is so small that if withheld it will not affect the 
market, and he can not make effective combination against transport- 
ers, nor in fact control or favorably aftect the market in which his 
products are inevitably to be sold. He is very liable, so far as that 
which he is obliged to sell is concerned, to be a victim of combinations 
and circumstances over which he has no control. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas, for I know 
he is posted on that point, if there is not some commercial combina- 
tion or arrangement by which the beef-raisers of the West get very 
small prices for their cattle, and the beef-consumers in tne rest of the 
country pay very large prices? 

Mr. PLUMB. There is, or at least has been, such a combination 
which has proved very injurious to the producers of cattle. Combina- 
tions are also often formed among railroad companies whereby the 
prices of the transportation of agricultural products are improperly in- 
creased, and even the smallest increase, as I have before said, is alarge 
percentage upon the total value of the product transported. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does not the farmer get about as little for his beef 
now as he ever did, if not less, and is not the consumer paying about 
as much or more than he ever did before? 

Mr. PLUMB, Atthe present moment of time the price is somewhat 
better than it was three or four months ago; but taking the last three 
or four years the price to the cattle-producer has been phenomenally 
low, while at the same time, as suggested by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and as I stated some weeks since in the discussion of this question 
upon another bill, the price to the consumer has not been diminished a 
particle. That only illustrates in the most forcible manner what I 
said a moment ago, that what is paid to the railroad companies, the 
commission merchants, and for all the devices which are applied to the 
transportation and to the handling of the product of the farm uses up 
the larger portion of the whole value, provided the transportation is to 
a distant market, and frequently so much that no profit is left to the 
producer. 

Mr. GEORGE, I wish to call the Senator’s attention to something 
a little more specific as to the difference of prices, and I think he can 
state it. Is not the difference between the price which the farmer gets 
for his beef and the price which the consumer pays for it as much as 
400 or 500 or 600 per cent.? 

Mr. PLUMB. The difference is very large, and possibly as large as 
stated by the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is enormous, is it not? 

Mr. PLUMB. It is an enormous difference, and that difference is 
represented by the price paid for transportation, by commission charges, 
by interest, insurance, by the enormous and practically fraudulent 
profits of the cattle combine, the packers, and by those of the local 
butchers. All these contribute to the diminution of what otherwise 
might and ought to go to the stock-raiser. r 

The civilization of the nineteenth century isexpensive. The wants, 
I might say the needs, of our people are not to be satisfied with a little. 
Each year their needs become greater—for more educational and reli- 
gious facilities, more and better food and clothing, better habitationz, 
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more that increases comfort, delights the eye and ear and gratifies the 
tastes, and all this means increased expense, and to meet this expense 
there must be either lower prices for what must be purchased, or 
greater wages for labor, or both. The hours of labor can not be in- 
creased, for the tendency is not only the other way, but there must be 
increasing leisure in order that the comforts and luxuries I have men- 
tioned may be used and enjoyed. There must therefore be greater 
earnings from the same or less labor. 

With us the problem is not as it is in China, where the survival of the 
fittest is the survival of him who can live on the least, but with us the 
survival of the fittest is that of him who can use the most. The 
American people rejoice each year in what they conceive to be their 
greater ability, or at least their greater determination, to have more of 
the good things of life than they had the year before. 

At this juncture the American farmer is brought face to face with a 
new competition more threatening than anything which has preceded 
it, and a competition which has been brought about, measureably at 
least, by that condition of things which he has aided in developing, to 
which I have before referred. Nations and people which a few years 
ago were isolated, unambitious, satistied to remain in the background, 
have been seized with modern ambition and are coming into the cur- 
rents of civilization and the commerce ot the world. Twenty years ago 
South America exported nothing but hides which entered into compe- 
tition with the American farmer. Now the Argentine Republic is ex- 
porting corn to England, and hundreds of thousands of sheep are shipped 
to the United Kingdom and there sold in competition with American 
meats and at prices which contribute to depress their prices, 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Senator would allow me, I should like very 
much if he would state during the course of his remarks the effect of 
tne interstate-commerce law upon agriculturists ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will speak of that in a moment. The table-lands 
of Mexico, South and Central America are adapted by soil and climate 
to the growth of corn, wheat, cotton, and other agricultural produc- 
tions, and as these lands are reached by railroads from the coast it 
may be expected that their resources will be more fully developed and 
a constantly increasing quantity of their productions be found seeking 
outside markets. 

The remote regions of Hungary, the farthest provinces of Austria, 
have been ransacked to bring into British markets beef which would 
take the place of the American product anch reduce its price. 

The British Government has devoted itself to the opening up of new 
areas of cultivation in India, to the minimizing of the effects of drought, 
and the wheat product of that country has enormously increased by 
comparison with what it was ten years ago. The labor with which 
that wheat is raised is paid for at 10 cents a day, and the laborer es- 
teems himself well paid at that price. A somewhat similar condition 
of things as to wages exists in South America, and, as the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests, in Egypt, where wheat is 
raised for export. 

In addition we shall soon be haying the direct and active competi- 
tion of the whole African Continent. The German Government, for 
the purpose of preventing the emigration of its subjects to America, 
has entered upon an extensive scheme of colonization in Africa. It 
has organized a company having substantially the functions of the old 
East India Company, which has taken possession of a large fertile area 
in the Dark Continent, and German subjects are to be induced, as they 
are being induced, to go there instead of coming to this country, in 
order that one of the results of their labor may be the continued ag- 
grandizement of the Fatherland, They will make new markets for 
German manufactures and thus contribute to the prosperity of those 
left behind. 

The British Government has recently organized a similar company 
to colonize, to develop, and bring under British control another large 
section of Africa. From all these areas there will come as the result 
of cheap labor applied to new, fertile, and cheap soil by colonists, whose 
first efforts are always in the direction of agriculture, new supplies ot 
agricultural products to meet the products of American farms in the 
world’s market. 

I do not hazard anything in saying that unless conditions are mark- 
edly changed within the next five years India wheat will sell in New 
York, duty paid, in competition with American wheat. 

Mr. PLATT. Wheat can be brought here from Liverpool sometimes 
for less than 2 cents a bushel. 

Mr. PLUMB. This is liable to occur at any time. There are con- 
ditions of ocean rtation occasionally existing where that or any 
other heavy, bulky product can be brought practically as ballast. 

The American farmer will have these new and threatening condi- 
tions to meet. He can not avoid them, nor can he rely upon new in- 
ventions of labor-saving machinery to overcome them. The advantages 
in this direction which he now has will no doubt be somewhat added 
to, but not sufficiently to enable him to cheapen his productions to the 
level of his new competitors. In this respect he is worse off than the 
manufacturing laborer. Therefore the competitive conditions under 
which he labors are far more injurious than those which attach under 
our system to that of labor in any other form. 

I shall not go into the field to which this statement naturally invites 


me. But these facts appeal to Congress, representing the interests of 
the whole country, and should be taken into serious account. The 
passage of the pending bill is a very short step, but it is in the right 
direction. It gives added dignity to the calling of agriculture in its 
relations to the administration of the Government. It will constrain 
the President to take those interests into special account when he 
makes his recommendations to Congress, and it will contribute to bring 
those interests more directly within the purview of legislation by Con- 
gress designed for the benefit of the whole people. It is not that the 
laborer or manufacturer may be overlooked or neglected, but the farmer 
may be equally as well taken into account. 

Perhaps we need not contemplate the possibility of a failure in our 
food supply. We have the most fertile area, the greatest diversity of 
soil and climate in the world, and the most intelligent and capable 
population engaged in farming it. But notwithstanding we import po- 
tatoes and other vegetables in increasing quantities, still we havea large 
surplus in the aggregate, and our exportations of agricultural produc- 
tions is largely in excess of our importations. But climatic changes 
and the continued cultivation of the soil may bring conditions less fa- 
vorable. Our farmers limit themselves largely to the raising of two or 
three staple products, the most necessary, no doubt, to meet the food re- 
quirements, but a considerable shortage in either would produce serious 
consequences. As population increases and the new areas subject to 
cultivation diminish the danger of this increases, and the liability itself 
is of a great deal more importance than it ever was before. There are 
many things to be taken into account as affecting the national welfare 
in connection with the interests of our agricultural population, which 
have not heretofore been taken into sufficiently serious account. 

Our agriculture must be more diversified. Our people must look 
more and more not to the foreign market, with its ruinous competi- 
tions, but to the home market. The costs and risks of distant trans- 
portation must be saved, the field of agricultural labor must be widened; 
there must be no dependence upon outside food production, the chance 
of short supply especially, in the matter of staples, must be reduced to 
the minimum. How shall these results be brought about? That the 
are of importance can not be denied. That they enforce the desirabil- 
ity, if not necessity, of a thoroughly equipped department, possessing 
opportunity and dignity as a means to that opportunity there can be 
no doubt. 

The departmentof agriculture in France has for one of its enumerated 
objects the prevention and cure of phylloxera among grapes. There is 
no need of enumeration here. What is wanted is an executive depart- 
ment having the confidence ot President and Congress, which can not 
only recommend, but conditioned so that its recommendations will have 
weight, and Congress will make adequate appropriations and give 
needed authority trom time to time to widen the horizon and prescribe 
the new fields of exploration and action. < 

I shall not go into details, but will content myself with a single illus- 
tration. Sugar is as much of an agricultural production as flour, Our 
people pay more for the sugar they use than they do for bread. The 
climate and soil of the United States are as well or even better adapted 
to the production of sugar-producing plants than France and Germany, 
yet our own people not only consume more sugar than any other peo- 
ple in the world proportionately, but they buy over 90 per cent. of it 
from outside, while France and Germany produce not alone enough for 
local consumption, but export large quantities each year. 

This result has been due to the active and useful intervention of the 
government of those countries in behalf of this most important indus- 
try. Sugar is the object of national desire, and the German Govern- 
ment for many years gave an export bounty of $2 per ton for every 
ton of sugar which her people should export, with the result that 
the manufacture shortly exceeded the national consumption. Large 
quantities were sent to distant markets, and the industry was perma- 
nently developed, with the result that lands adapted to the production 
of the sugar-beet were enormously enhanced in value, this increased 
value per acre often reaching hundreds of dollars. Sugar was cheaper 
both at home and abroad. Meanwhile, partly on account of the compe- 
tition and partly on account of improved methods of manufacture, but 
most largely on account of the improvement of the variety of beets used, 
the saccharine strength has goné up in afew yearsfrom about 4 per cent. 
to an average of over 15 per cent., with a maximum of over 22 per cent. 

A somewhat curious fact in this connection is that the production of 
beets for seed is wholly apart from their production for sugar, being 
carried on at different places and by different persons. 

There is no doubt that by the use of the beet alone, if we were re- 
mitted to that, this country could produce sugar just as well and per- 
haps even better than Germany can; but we have another plant which 
is still better from which we can produce not only all the sugar that 
we need, but under proper inducements produce it for export as well. 
The production of the sugar which the people of the United States use 
would occasion the employment perhaps of 5,600,000 or 0,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the relief to all the people from the payment of the enormous 
sum which is now paid foreign producers of sugar would be of im- 
mense consequence in lightening the burdens under which all our peo- 
ple labor. Our Government can not, of course, give inducements such 
as have been offered by Germany, bat it can assist in experiments, and 
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can do much to direct our people into the ways by which greater di- 
versity can be brought about in which they may be relieved from 
crushing competition, and whereby, also, we shall be enabled to pro- 
duce the one great staple in which we are now deficient. 

Ionly speak of this asan illustration. As we go on advancing in our 
civilization, we must adapt ourselves tonewneeds. Each year we ought 
to become more and more self-supporting in to those things which 
are essential to individual and national welfare. It was the action of 


the government in Germany as in France which stimulated the people | mit 


of those countries to enter upon the manufacture of sugar. 

But I do not care to dwell upon details. I only say that the time 
has come when the Department of Agriculture should be made an ex- 
ecutive department. in order that the interests of the people who are 

in that calling may receive that attention which they deserve 
and which they have not heretofore fully had. 

Mr. President, I donot care so much about this fifth section, although 
nothing that has been said has shaken my conviction that the Weather 
Signal Service should be transferred to the Agricultural Department. 
But I am for the passage of the bill by the easiest, speediest way in 
which it can be obtained. If necessary to the early passage of the bill 
that the fifth section should be stricken out, then I am for striking it 
out. Ido not so beljeve, however. 

The t which was read by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
2 being the letter addressed to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE] by Captain Dunwoody, of the Army, but detailed for 
service in the Si Seryice Bureau, loses its force, so far as I am con- 
cerned, when I consider that that officer has been away from his proper 
command practically ever since the Signal Service Bureau was estab- 
lished, and no doubt the great dread of his life is tobe ordered back to 
it. Ido not speak of this to disparage him in the slightest degree. He 
is an accomplished officer and no doubt fairly well posted in the duties 
he is detailed to perform. Every one who knows anything about the 
Army knows that the longer a man stays away from the iormance 
of the military duties for which he was commissioned and for which he 
is presumably paid, the stronger the determination arises in his mind 
that he will never go back if he can help it. Therefore the argument 
is not entitled to much weight, because it is an argument from the basis 
of a personal self-interest, nothing more or nothing less. 

The weather service, while originally limited to the report of storms 
for the benefit of commerce on the lakes, has been extended until now 
it embraces not only a similar service along the ocean coast, but on 
the land for the benefit of the agriculturists. Whether the benefits of 
the service are more largely realized by agriculture or by commerce is 
not material now, for from the standpoint of neither interest can this 
service be related to the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

If it is, what would happen to it in time of war? Would the farmer, 
the mariner, the transporter, and whoever else was interested in the 
course of storms be told that he would have to wait until the war was 
over before operations would be resumed? The very suggestion that 
it is connected with military si ing (which is the foundation of the 
letter of which I have spoken) is enough of itself to emphasize the 
necessity of this transfer as speedily as possible. If it is to be an im- 
portant sgency in the development of our agriculture, in the commerce 
of our inland waters, that is all the more reason why it should not be 
made a tail to the kite of a little military signaling. 

Every cadet at West Point is educated in the art of military signal- 
ing. He is expected to be able not only to do the signaling himself, 
but to teach the private soldier of his command to do the same thing. 
If we had a war one of two things would happen, either the military 
signaling would be cut entirely loose from the Signal Service Bureau, 
or the present Signal Service Bureau would be cut aloof entirely from 
ass ioh Is ia Goes Se otek cE caine ad agriculture. 

But, as I had occasion to say on Friday, there is something entirely 

to my mind in this joining of these two opposite occupa- 
tions and functions, that of production and that of destruction. 

I know it is a favorite argument with some, ‘‘ why not make use ot 
our surplus Army officers?’’ Let us carry ita little further. Why 
should we limit the idea to the Signal Service? Why should we not 
make them heads of bureaus? It might be a good idea perhaps to put 
some of them into the Senate and a handful of them into the lower 
House of Congress. If we are carrying on the various Departments 
of the Government simply to make use of a few surplus Army officers, 
why not in fact let the Army and Navy embrace in the scope of their 
operations the carrying on of every civil Department of the Govern- 
ment, using a man to-day as Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to- 
morrow as second lieutenant of Company F of the Seventh Light Ar- 
tillery, defending our coast against Canadian invasion? The whole 
scheme is entirely at war with our theory of the relations of the mili- 

and civil powers of the Government. 
would not employ tly anywhere in the civil service a mil- 
itary officer. If there is no military duty for them to perform, let us 
provide some plan whereby they may without injustice to them be mus- 
tered out of the service, or at least be given opportunity to engage in pri- 
vate callings in which they can serve both themselves and the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER] has been 
kind enough to give me to be read in connection with my remarks on 


this subject a letter written by the president of the University of Wis- 
consin, which states in the most cogent way not only the argument for 
this transfer, but the demand which exists among intelligent people who 
have viewed the situation from the proper standpoint. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Madison, May 25, 1888. 


ment of the case that a bureau of so great importance to the commercial world 
and of so great possibilities to the agricultural interests of the country, should 
be placed in the hands of professional meteorological experts, and should be 


05 ized for its own ends. A M epee Yee 
natural fun 


service whose methods and purposes 
eather Bureau. Almost the only thing 


It is obvious to all who have carefully studied the workings of the weather 
service that it needs reorganization on a modified — if it is to advance in 
su 


selected on account of his especial fitness uties. 


At the closing Farmer's Institute a resolution was uesting me to 
correspond with members of Con g this transfer. and further urging 
the reorganization and local adaptation of the system. In pressure of other 


ery respectfully, yours, 


Senator Jonx C. SPOONER, 

Washington, D. C. 

It is objected to the transfer now because it is desired to reorganize 
the Department before it is transferred. If it is to be reorganized it 
ought to be reorganized under the Department which is to operate it. 
Captain Dunwoody’s lettef expressly says that it is now in a bad con- 
dition. He says: 

I would ask your careful attention to the provisions of section 5, which trans- 
fers this bureau in its present shape to the icultnral Department without 


correcting any of the abuses or inefficiencies which may exist. 
2 * $ * * = 


= 
Jt is only urged that no transfer in block of a badly-arranged, and in some re- 
inefficient, personnel be enacted, but that a detailed organization, either 
civil or military, be provided for. 

That is a confession from one who is entitled to speak. as by authority 
that the present organization is inefficient, imperfect, and badly needs 
reo ization. Under whose auspices shall it be reorganized? Those 
of the Secretary of War, who is out of sympathy with it and has urged 
that it be transferred, or shall it be reorganized under the Secretary of 
Agriculture, alive to its importance, and who will, I have no doubt, 
reorganize it in such a way as to make it answer the purposes of its 
creation and the needs of both commerce and agriculture, which, con- 
fessedly, it is now doing only imperfectly? 

If we wait until the War Department reorganizes the Signal Service 
in such a way as to answer this condition it will never be done. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PAYNE] asked me a 
question which I can not answer as satisfactorily as I could wish, and 
that was about the operations of the interstate-commerce law on rail- 
road transportation as affecting the West. Probably the law has not 
operated to materially reduce rates west of the Mississippi. It has cut 
off some preferences, some favoritism. It has undoubtedly done much 
to render the service impersonal and to put the carriersin that relation 
to the public where they are constrained to serve all alike. But the 
dominion heretofore exercised by the ordinary general freight agent 
will be reluctantly relinquished. 

He could and did put up and put down; he couldand did make fish 
of one and flesh of another; he could and did make the grass grow in 
the streets of one town and to another give rates which brought pros- 
perity. He was interested neither in the railroad nor the general pub- 
lic. He was in position largely to look out for himself and his friends, 
and this he did at the expense of his employer and the public. Such 
a power will be slowly surrendered, and I have no doubt there are some 
abuses of that sort yet lingering in the system, and that it is going to 
take yearsof purging and of overhauling at the handsof the Interstate- 
Commerce Commission, or somebody else possessing authority in order 
to make the railroad system of this country answer the purpose which 
it was designed by law to answer, and that is, to render to each man 
precisely the service it renders to every other man, and to render to 
every locality precisely the service it renders to every other locality, 
and to serve all at a reasonable price. 

The system is the growth of a generation and a half of time. It has 
been built up piece-meal. It was originally the creature of local con- 
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ditions and local inducementslargely. It never has been a harmonious 
whole. While localities fully supplied with transportation facilities 
were clamoring for legal control, localities not supplied wereclamoring 
to have that control withheld in order that they might, by means 
thereof, and by offer of special advantages, secure such extension of the 
system as would meet their ambitions; and while these opposing con- 
ditions continued it was impossible that there ever should be any wise, 
any thorough, impartial control of the system established by law. The 
law has done something; but there is much more todo. Railroad 
owners and managers must be brought to the conclusion that the great 
power which they haye must not be used for either favoritism or ex- 
tortion. Until they do this there is more for the law to do. 


Another Federal Court Unnecessary—No Court of Patent Appeals. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 1, 1888, 
On the bill (II. R. £084) to establish a court of patent appeals, etc. 


Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House proposes to establish, at 
Washington, a court for the sole purpose of hearing and determining 
questions arising under our patent laws. The court of patent appeals 
of the United States is the name by which this tribunal is to be known, 
and its jurisdiction is to be appellate from the decisions of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and the judgments, in patent causes, of the circuit 
courts of the United States, with a right of review, on appeal, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The court of patent appeals is to be composed of a chief-justice and 
two associate justices, each at a salary of $6,000 per annum; of a clerk 
and one or more deputies, for whom the bill makes no provision as to 
salary or fees; of a marshal at a salary of $2,000 a year; of assistant 
marshals and court messengers, whose compensation is not provided 
for in the bill; of a reporter of the court’s decisions at a salary of 
$2,500 per annum, and $1,500 additional if the court decisions make 
two volumes each year. The bill makes no provision for quarters for 
the court or its officers, or for furnishing them, or for fuel, light, 
stationery, or other necessary or contingent expense. Information as 
to all of these matters of expense is important if we would vote under- 
standingly upon this measure. 

That the bill will create at least twelve additional Federal offices is 
very certain, and equally certain that it will make an annual charge 
upon the Treasury of from $40,000 to $50,000. We now have the Su- 
preme Court, fifty-six cireuit courts, and the same number of district 
courts, a Court of Claims, and a supreme court for the District of Co- 
lumbia—all maintained by money taken out of the Treasury. At this 
session of Congress the House passed a bill, which is row pending in the 
Senate, establishing an additional court called ‘‘ court of Indian depre- 
dations,’’ to consist of three judges, each at a salary of $4,000 an- 
num, with secretary, stenographer, messenger, and clerks, all at good 
salaries, and with rooms, furniture, fuel, lights, books, and stationery 
furnished at the expense of the Government. 

Again, at this session the House voted to establish another United 
States court, to be called the ‘‘ United States land court,’’ with three 
judges, each at an annual salary of $5,000, with an attorney at $4,000 
a year, and three stenographers at $1,500 each, and with clerks and 
messengers and reporter, all to be paid at the Treasury. If we by our 
votes establish a court of patent appeals, this House will have the dis- 
tinction of doing its best to create three additional Federal courts at 
the same session, and adding at least fifty new names to the yearly 
pay-roll of the Government. It may be said by those who favor the 

ding bill that there is more need for a court of patent appeals than 
for a court of Indian depredations or for a United States land court. 
While this may be true, yet in my opinion there is no necessity, none 
whatever, for establishing either one of these courts, particularly the 
land court or the patent-appeals court. When the bill to establish the 
United States land court was under debate in the House, my reasons 
for opposing it were then stated, and the same reasons may be well 
urged against the bill to establish a court of patent appeals, 

The House will not forget that there are two other bills upon the Cal- 
endar proposing legislation about the Federal courts and their judges. 
One bill proposes to make nine additional circuit-court judges, and to 
change in several important particulars the present construction of the 
Supreme, circuit, and district courts of the United States. The other 
bill proposes to increase the salaries of the district court judges in the 
aggregate about 25 per cent. 

Without proper caution there is danger that the record of this House 


respecting Federal courts and Federal judges will be one which in the 
future will not be pointed to with pride. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if the bill to establish a court of patent appeals 
has merit, it ought to be fairly considered, for if there is a necessity 
for such a tribunal it ought to be established. The argument most re- 
lied on by the friends of this bill is that if it becomes a law it will re- 
lieve the Supreme Court of the United States of much of the burden 
now imposed u it by patent litigation. Sir, in my judgment, it 
will add to that burden. Under existing law the Supreme Court takes 
its jurisdiction in patent cases by appeal from the circuit courts, and 
these cases are heard in the Supreme Court upon both the facts and the 
law. The number of patent causes upon the docket of the Supreme 
Court is never small, and itis said, perhaps authoritatively, that much 
of the time given to the hearing and determination of this class of cases 
is used in the discussion and consideration of questions of fact. If this 
be the situation, it may be made different, and that, too, without es- 
tablishing another United States court. A few moments of legislation 
in another direction will do more to relieve the Supreme Court than 
all of the provisions of the pending bill. 

If the circuit courts in patent cases were authorized to find the facts, 
upon the request of either party, and make their findings a part of the 
record, the Supreme Court would be relieved of much of its laborin 
this class of litigation. Under such a change in the law long argu- 
ments upon the evidence would not oecur in the Supreme Court, nor 
would the Supreme Court be required to study a voluminous record to 
ascertain the facts, but taking the facts as found py the circuit court it, 
would be enabled to give its entire time to the questionsoflaw. But 
if this change in the law will not secure earlier hearings in patent cases, 
and it be important that they be heard early, or in preference to other 
cases, then, rather than create a court for patent litigants and for no- 
body else, the circuit courts could be by slight additional legislation 
so constructed as to keep out of the Supreme Court the less important 
patent causes. Then, again, if for want of time the hearing of patent 
causes is delayed in the Supreme Court, earlier hearings could be had 
if theSupreme judges were relieved from attendance upon the sittings 
of the circuit courts, 

But it is not necessary for me in presenting my views upon this feat- 
ure of the pending bill to repeat what was said by me in my remarks 
September 21, 1888, on the bill to define and regulate the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States. It is sufficient in this connection 
to state that the repeal of the law requiring the Supreme judges to sit 
in the circuit courts and a reconstruction of the cirenit courts in the 
manner indicated in those remarks would, it is believed, enable the 
Supreme Court to dispose of its business without delay. There would 
seem, sir, to be no more need of a distinct and separate court to try 
causes arising under our patent laws than there is for a distinct and sep- 
arate court to try those who offend against our criminal statutes, or for 
a distinct. and separate court for the trial of equity causes, or for a sep- 
arate and distinct court to try admiralty causes, or for a separate and 
distinct court for the trial of actions at law, or for a separate and dis- 
tinct court to hear and determine nothing except questions of consti- 
tutional law. 

Why our inventors, or rather those who speculate upon the products 
of their brains, should have a court specially constituted for their use 
did not occur to me when this bill was -before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and has not occurred to me since. 

But, sir, let us look further into this bill and see what it is that the 
friends of monopoly are asking us todo. Our laws do more than give 
to inventors, and their assigns, protection at great public expense, they 
give them a monopoly in the thing invented for seventeen years; and 

ow they ask us to organize a court for the sole purpose of settling 
heir disputes, and to provide for its maintenance by yearly appropria- 
tions from the public Treasury. 

The bill, it will be seen, provides no original jurisdiction for the 
court of patent appeals, but gives to it appellate jurisdiction from the 
Commissioner of Patents, and from the United States circuit courts, . 
and from the supreme court of the District of Colambia. From the 
Commissioner of Patents this bill authorizes an appeal in all cases 
touching the patentability of inventions, priority of invention amon; 
several claimants for patent upon the same invention, and the judicial 
practice of the Patent Office; also all eases touching the registration of 
trade-marks or labels and the rights of conflicting claimants therefor. 

Although existing laws provide that where an application for a patent 
or a reissue of a patent has been twice rejected by the Commissioner of 
Patents the decision may be reviewed, on appeal, by the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, yet perhaps itis an open question whether 
or not the supreme court of the District can, under the Constitution, 
take jurisdiction, for the reason that in refusing to issue a patent or 
reissue a patent the Commissioner of Patents exercises no judicial 
power. There seems to be no statute which, in express terms, makes 
the ruling of the Patents Commissioner in either case a judicial act, 
and in the absence of such a statute it is questionable whether the ruling 
is anything more than a ministerial act. 

If this be the correct view of the question it follows that the court 
of patent appeals would have no jurisdiction in either of the cases 
which, under the pending bill, the Commissioner of Patents is author- 
ized to decide; and therefore the Supreme Court of the United States 
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would have no jurisdiction by appeal from the patent appeals court. 
Possibly it may be thought that in authorizing the Commissioner of 
Patents to pass upon such questions as may come before him, or in au- 
thorizing an appeal from his rulings, judicial power is conferred; but 
to this it may be well urged that the presence or absence of judicial 
power in an executive officer ought not for obvious reasons to rest upon 
a mere implication. 

That judicial power might be conferred upon the Commissioner of 
Patents to an extent that would make his rulings respecting either of 
the matters provided for in this bill the subject of review in the court 
of patent appeals no one doubts, but it will be seen upon a careful ex- 
amination of the bill that it does not, in direct or indirect words, so 
provide. The pending bill provides for an appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to the court of patent appeals ina multitude of cases, 
In other words, the bill authorizes an appeal to the court of patent ap- 
peals from nearly every decision the Commissioner of Patents is re- 
quired to make, and in addition to this it authorizes a further appeal 
in the same cases to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is true that upon the right of appeal to the Supreme Court two 
limitations are imposed. The first one is that in the case sought to be 
appealed the amount involved shall be $100,000 or more, exclusive of 
costs. To what extent, if any, this limitation upon the right of appeal 
will keep patent causes out of the Supreme Court need not now be dis- 
cussed. If the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is to depend upon the 
fact whether $100,000 or a less sum is involved in a given case, by 

ewhom is this fact to be ascertained, and if by the Supreme Court how 
much more of its time would be required to hear and determine the 
case upon its merits? Under the second limitation an appeal is author- 
ized when the Supreme Court deems the questions involved to be suf- 
ficiently important, or doubtful, to justify an appeal. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the provisions of this bill make it 
possible for parties to get into the Supreme Court with their patent 
cases and to have them beard upon the question as to their right to ap- 
them, if not upon their merits. In what respect, then, will the 
upreme Court be relieved in patent causes if this bill be made a law? 

The court of patent appeals is to have appellate jurisdiction from the 
circuit courts of the United States and from the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia in all cases touching patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, and labels, without regard to the sum involved in the contro- 
versy, and from the judgment of the court of patent appeals an ap- 
peal may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States subject 
to the two limitations mentioned but a moment ago. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that in case the court of patent ap- 
peals be established that all the causes involving important or doubt- 
ful questions and all of the causes involving interests of the value of 
$100,000 will find a place upon the Supreme Court docket, and those 
of a different character will be on the same docket for hearing as to the 
right ofappeal. Instead of relieving the Supreme Court by reducing 
the number of cases upon its docket this bill, in case it becomes a law, 
will, according to my understanding of its provisions, increase the labors 
of that court. 

But there are other objections to enacting this bill into a law. If 
this court of patent appeals is a necessity—and unless it is it ought 
not to be established—it ought to be made a court of last resort in 
patent cases. There should be no appellant jurisdiction in the Su- 
preme Court from the patent appeals court, or if any it ought to be in 
exceptional cases, and then limited to a review of questions of law. 

The patent appeals court, if established, oughtto beso composed that 
its decisions reviewing the decisions of a high tribunal like the circuit 
court would be, by reason of the ability and learning of its judges, ac- 
ceptable to patent litigants, if not in all, then in much the larger num- 
ber of cases. This would make the patent appeals court, to a very 
considerable extent, a court of last resort, and therefore the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court could be confined to a few excep- 
tional cases. 

But, sir, to add one more to the present number of our Federal courts 
seemingly for no other purpose than to give a certain class of litigants 
one more chance would be very unwise. 

More than two trials of the same cause upon the facts and the law— 
the first in the original jurisdiction and the second in the appellate 
jurisdiction—are not allowed under the judicial system in force in the 
States, and hitherto in the United States, but patent-right men, by the 
pending bill, ask for three trials in their cases, and to insure three 
trials they insist that two courts shall be created for their exclusive 
use. They would have us make a court out of a subdivision of the 
Department of the Interiorand confer upon the Commissioner in charge 
the powers of a court and a judge. And for their second court they 
insist we shall establish a court of patent appeals. 

The bill, it will be observed, divides patent-right controversies into 
two classes. Of those touching patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and 
labels, the circuit courts are to have original jurisdiction, the court of 
patent appeals appellate jurisdiction,and the Supreme Court appeilate 
jurisdiction, or, in other words, three trials are to be had in such patent 
causes, one in each of these three courts. Of the other class original 
jurisdiction is in the Commissioner of Patents, acting as a court and 
judge; after him in the court of patent ap and after it, in the 
Supreme Court, or in other words, a trial before the Commissioner, and 
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afterwards two more trials,one in the patent appeal courts and another 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But there is another reason why the court of patent appeals ought 
not to be established. The bill gives to this court a place in our judi- 
cial system above the United States cirenit courts. The judgments of 
the circuit courts in patent cases are to be reviewed by the court of pat- 
ent appeals, and this makes the circuit court the inferior tribunal. If 
a court lower than the Supreme Court and higher than the eireuit 
court an intermediate court, if you please - be essential in our judicial 
system, its jurisdiction ought not to be limited to the trial of patent 
causes. Thejurisdiction of sucha tribunal ought to extend to all causes 
in which the Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction under existing 

ws. 

And then, again, a court whose time is to be largely employed in re- 
viewing the opinions of the Commissioner of Patents ought not to stand 
8 our judicial system next in rank to the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 

But, sir, there is still another objection to establishing this court of 
patent appeals. The bill, it will be observed, provides that the court 
of patent appealsshall hold its sessions at the seat of Government, and 
because of this its jurisdiction would extend into and over every State 
and Territory of the United States. Established in Washington, this 
court would be invested with power to bring before it from all parts of 
this vast country those of our countrymen who may have contentions 
under our patent laws. The jurisdiction of this court is to be wholly 
appellate, and whether it be from the rulings of the Commissioner of 
Patents or from the judgments of the circuit courts of the United States, 
it is to be exercised at Washington, and at no other place. Whatever 
may be thought of the other objections we have urged to this bill, the 
one now before us presents the question as to whether it is best to center 
at the Federal capital more of the judicial power of the Government or 
diffuse it throughout the States, ; 

Against all legislation which tends to centralize the power of the 
Government, whether executive, legislative, or judicial, the represent- 
atives of the people ought to take a resolute stand. 

The Constitution vests the judicial power of the United States in one 
Supreme Court and in such other inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. While it is eminently proper 
that the Supreme Court should hold its sessions at the seat of the Gen- 
eral Government, it is equally proper that the courts established by the 
Congress should hold their sessions nearer to the homes of the people. 

That part of our judicial system which is under legislative control 
ought to be made the servant of the people, and hence to establish a 
court far distant from the place where the causes upon its docket origi- 
nate, is to legislate in direct opposition to their interests. With the 
judicial power of the Government well centralized more and more will 
be our enactments in the direction of centering executive and legisla- 
tive power at the seat of the General Government. 

In providing for the exercise of judicial power by creating courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court the Congress should consult the interests 
of the people whom they are intended to serve. Where the causes to 
be tried in these courts originate, where the parties and their wit- 
nesses reside, there such courts ought to be held. 

United States courts have been established in each of the States and 
the organized Territories. In each of the smaller States there is a dis- 
trict court and also a circuit court. Other States have been divided 
into two or more districts, and in each there is a district and cireuit 
court, and in other States districts have been divided into two or more 
parts, and in each division district and circuit courts are held. These 
facts show very plainly that our policy in the past has been to locate 
courts at such points as were most conyenient for the people, In a 
government like ours, where the people are the source of all power, a 
different policy would be unwise. Of our Government it has been 
truly said that itis of the people and by and for them, and hence no law 
not in harmony with this fundamental principle ought to be enacted. 

This bill in proposing to establish anothercourt at Washington, with 
a jurisdiction coextensive with our territorial area, antagonizes the 
better interests of the people, and for this reason if for none other it 
ought not to become a law. The present laws which give to the cir- 
cuit courts original and to the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction in 
patent controversies need no change, and of the ges suggested that 
of creating another court and putting it between these two high tri- 
bunals to review the one and then be reviewed by the other in patent 
causes to my mind is utterly destitute of merit. 

Respecting appeals from the Commissioner of Patents, if thelaw ought 
to be different from what it isa change is easily made. Appeals from 
all rulings of the Commissioner of Patents may be authorized by amend- 
ing the existing law upon that subject, and if there be doubt as to the 
validity of the law or the anrendment it may be removed by oie | 
that such rulings, for appeal purposes, shall have the effect of judici 
acts. Butif the right of appeal from the Commissioner of Patents is 
to be enlarged, I shall insist that appeals to the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia shall be only in cases where the appellant is a resi- 
dent of the District, and in all other cases the appeal shall be taken to 
the circuit court of the district wherein the appellant resides. Enter- 
taining these views respecting the pending bill, my vote shall be against 
it becoming a law. 
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Effect of Tariff of 1857. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 4, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The tariff debate of this session—conspicuously the 
most exhaustive on the subject in our history—drew largely for facts 
and illustrations upon the legislation and coincident events of 1846 
and 1857. There has been wide difference of statement touching oc- 
currences of those years, occurrences so recent it would seem that con- 
troversy over them could scarcely be possible inourtime. As bearing 
upon some of the disputed questions, the following letter from Hon. 
Edward McPherson is of interest and value. It rescues certain facts 
and connected incidents from obscurity and possible loss. 

I avail myself, therefore, of the general leave, to place it in the Rec- 
ORD where they will be permanently accessible: 


Wasuixcron, D. C., October 1, 1888 
Hon. sogi M. LA FOLLETTE, 


louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sie: I have noted the differences of statement in the House of Repre- 
sentatives some weeks respecting the financial and business condition of 
the country during the life of the tariff of 1857 and the administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and have felt a patana obligation to examine this point, be- 
cause it involves the accuracy of a statement in a historical work prepared by 
me in 1864. I give to you, as one of the disputants, the result of the earliest ex- 
amination of official records which it has been in my power to make, 

The tariff act of 1857 was substantially coincident with the administration of 
President Buchanan which bogan Ma 4, 1857, and closed March 3,1861. The 
act of 1857 was approved March 3, 1857, and was 8 August 5, 1881. As it 
and the administration came and went together they can be treated together. 
The tariff of 1857 became operative July 1, 1857, Within six weeks thereafter 
came a disastrous revulsion, which in all sections of the country prostrated busi- 
ness, paralyzed enterprise, and caused 3 Its relentless grip remained 
for three yearsscarcely shaken, and was finally loosened and lost in the super- 
human energy excited, on both sides of the line, by the outbreak of the rebellion, 

See how it affected the Government itself, In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1897, the last quarter of which only was in Mr, Buchanan's term, there was an 
excess of revenues over ordinary expenditures of $1,169,604.91. On the next day 
after the close of that fiscal year the tariff act of 1857 took effect. In each of the 
next three fiscal years—those ended June 30, 1858, 1859, and IS - there was an ex- 
cess of ordinary expenditures over revenues in the sum of 30, 180, 408.00. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1861, three-fourths of which were covered by the 
Buchanan and only one-fourth by the Lincoln administration, the deficit was 
$25,035,714.50. These regularly-recurring deficits were endured with admirable 
fortitude by the Buchanan administration, which found relief from the incon- 
ea me in regularly-recurring issues of interest-bearing Treasury notes and 

nds, 

These pregnant facts summarize the net results. When Mr. Buchanan took 
office the actual debt of the United States was about $12,000,000. The funded 
debt was a trifle over $30,000,000, but there wasin the Treasury an available sur- 
plus of about $18,000,000, In President Buchanan's first summer, that of 1857, 

rt of this surplus $5,567,354) was applied to the purchase in open market of 
United States 6 per cent. bonds not then due, for which an average premium of 
14 per cent. was paid. But before he could so apply the entire surplus the panic 
which followed within six months the enactment of the tariff of 1857, and within 
six weeks the operation of the tariff of 1857, quickly claimed the remaining 
surplus as its own. The funded debt, which had been reduced by these pur- 
chases to about twenty-five millions, sprang to forty-five millions in July, 1858; 
to about fifty-nine millions in July, 1859, and to about sixty-five millions in 
Jı uly, 1860; and the Government lived from December, 1857, to 
and a half years, more or less largely upon borrowed money. 

Mr. CARLISLE in his speech in the House of Representatives, May 19, 1883, 

of the disastrous revulsion of 1857, which produced these astonishing re- 
sults, that it was a comparatively insignificant incident, and that the country 
recovered from it in a few mont This extraordinary statement can not be 
harmonized with the fact that Mr. Secretary Cobb in his report of December, 
1858, testifies to the continuance of financial difenlties during the whole of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1858; or with the statement of the same official in his 
report of December, 1859, that the business of the country was then one of only 
“ comparative prosperity ;’’ or with the fact that the price of wheat and other 
cereals did not recover up to the fall of 1860 the peng at which they had ruled 
before the panic; or with the fact that during all this time the Government was 
a steady borrower of money to an extent unprecedented in time of peace; or 
with the general fact that not while Mr. Buchanan was President and the tariff 
of 1857 existed did the country return to a condition of prosperity equal to that 
in which they foundit. It is literally the truth, therefore, to say that the tariff 
of 1857 brought with it both national and individual 8 and main- 
tained both to the end of its existence, It is difficult in the light of such facts to 
see how this period can be regarded an ideal period of prosperity. e 

During the Buchanan administration the low-water mark of United States 
credit-was reached, In September, 1850, when ten millionsof twenty-year 6 per 
cent, gold bonds forthe ‘emption of Treasury notes were put upon the market 
and bid at from par to 1,45 per cent, premium, an increasing stringency of the 
money market, aided by malign influences from the Treasury Department 
itself,* so crippled credit that but $7,022,000 were actually taken. 

In the 333 diminishing receipts and continuing demands resort was 
again had to the issue of Treasury notes, On the 28th of December, 1860, ten 
millions of one-year Treasury notes were offered at public advertisement. The 
rate of interest on them was fixed in the law at 6 per cent., but in anticipation 
of inability to float them at that rate of interest the Secretary was authorized 
to issue them after advertisement at the lowest rates of interest offered by re- 


From the New York Herald, December 29, 1860: This isnot a time for hes- 
itation or half-way measures, There has been quite enough blundering in the 
ury Department. The late Secretary, Mr. Howell Cobb, before he ran 
away to Geo: labored efficiently to destroy the credit of the United States, 
Let us hope t Mr. Thomas, his successor, will not follow in his footsteps in 
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sponsible bidders. When those bids were opened it was found that only two 
and a half millions of the ten millions offered were bid for, and that the rate of 
interest demanded in the bids varied from 6 per cent, to 36 percent. Such 
anomalous bids can not be regarded as a fair test of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, for when dangers were greatest and clouds darkest its credit never fell 
to the level of this 1 Their only proper interpretation is that they were 
a test of confidence in the administration then existing, which had at that mo- 
ment little cohesion, no courage, and held out slight hope for the continued 
unity of the country. All bids at 12 per cent. and less were accepted, and the 
notes were issued accordingly at those rates. 

There was great anxiety attendant upon this loan by reason of the fact that 
there was not then money enough in the Treasury to pay the interest on the 
publie debt due on the fourth day thereafter. The New York newspapers of 
the day record the fact that “alarmed at the S hea meg of a default in the pay- 
ment of the interest upon the national debt, Mr. C „United States treasurer 
in New York City, communicated with some bankers and bank managers, and 
Inid the facts before them. Mr. Vail, cashier of the Bank of Commerce, took 
up the matter warmly, and finding himself seconded by other patriotic citizens, 
succeeded in making up a purse of a million and a half, which was tendered to 
the Government this morning by telegraph, at 12 per cent. per annum. 
sum will suffice to pay the interest of January on the public debt. As soon as 
it was known that the Bank of Commerce had tendered, several other parties 
in Wall street sent on bids at various rates of interest from 12 to 36 per cent., 
thus swelling the aggregate of the bids to nearly $2,500,000."" 

This loan served to ward off the immediate ger, but three weeks later it 

e necessary to sell five millions more of the same class of notes. On 
19th of January, 1861, those bids were opened, when it was found that over 
twelve millions were bid for, and that the rate of interest varied from 9 to only 
20 per cent. This loan was equally divided among the lowest bidders at an 
average of nearly 11 per cent. interest, 

‘These remarkable transactions have faded almost entirely from public recol- 
lection, and I doubt not there are tlemen in the House who are not aware 
that they ever occurred. I can find in the printed che 8 of the Treasury De- 
partment norecord of the bids for these two loans. I have taken the pains to 
make copies of them from the New York Tribune and the New York Herald 
of that day, and will append them to this letter, marking them Exhibit A and 
Exhibit B. I may add that the History of the National Loans, a Treasury 
2 rinted in 1882, prepared by Mr. R. A. Bayley, and dramatically 

ndled by Mr. CaRLIsLE during his speech in the House, contains, on page 
75, a summary of the issues under these bids, not, however, naming the dates. 

It is claimed by the Treasury Department that these notes were sold “at 
par.” It is true that they were issued dollar for dollar. In that sense they 
were sold “at par,” as claimed. But a one-year Treasury note offered at 6 per 
cent, interest, and refused unless the rate be 8 to a higher rate, and as to 
about half the loan issued at double that rate of interest, is not correctly de- 
scribed as “sold at par. An excessive rate of interest is always proof of the 
credit of the borrower, and is the discountof the lender. These loans were not 
par loans” as those words are used in the commercial world. 

The inevitable conclusion from all these facts is that the dreariest page in the 
history of the United States is that of the Buchanan administration, and that 
the tariff act most disastrous to the country and the Treasury was that of 1857. 

Very respectfully, yours, EDWD. McPHERSON. 


Exnimr A.—List of bids for ten mee Lis 6 per cent. Treasury notes, December 28, 


Names of bidders. 


Thomas J. Waarner, New Vork. . . . . .es. $60, 000 25 
Field & McLean, New York ... 25, 000 12 
er e 25,000 15 
John Barne, Washington... 3,500 6 
John T, Wright, New York, 4,000 7 
John F. Langdon, Vermont, 5,600 ni 
Do 5,000 1 
10,000 8 
10, 000 9 
Do 88 5.00 85 
Samuel Debke, New ny 4,000 8 
William E. Brown, New York.. 1 5 z 
ER A TAN aS 8 
I. F. Huntington, New Vork. 50, 000 18 
FFP EAT 3 25.000 24 
Bank of Commerce of New York, for 1, 500, 000 12 
L. M. Swann, New York............. 10, 000 18 
Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Pa 7,000 8 
E A 8.000 8k 
10,000 9 
10, 000 10 
116, 000 12 
80, 000 12 
56,000 12 
5,000 10 
10,000 12 
10, 000 86 
C. F. Carleton, New Yor 30,000 25 
C. S. Bishop, New York 5 20,000 10 
Do.... 25 a 10, 000 9 
D 20,000 91 
T. P. James & 25,000 12 
On 25,000 15 
Do. 25, 000 18 
Do. 25, 000 21 
Do... 100,000 | 24 
George H. 20,000 8} 
Sayre & Co. . 8,000 10 
Levi Hasbrouck. 2,000 8 
William B. Slocum, 1,000 10} 


TOtAl..ccsrercsrrsssynorsscresnegsotsossnesssensevssnorn 


Norn The subscribers to the bid of a million and a half made by the Bank 


of Commerce were as follows: 
Bank of Commerce, $300,000; American Exchange Bank, $250,000; City Bank, 
$100,000; Bank of Republic, $100,000; Bank for Savings, $100,000; Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings, $100,000; Charles H. Russell, $100,000; William Whitewright, jr., 
$75,000; James Sampson, $50,000; Grant & Barton, $50,000; M. woes Sons, 
$50,000; United States Trust Com, ny, $50,000; William B. Astor „000; Dun- 
can, Co., $25,000; Ward & Co., $25,000; W. S. Horriman, $20,000 
Henry F. Vail, $15,000; S.S, Sands & Co., $10,000; Mechanics’ + $50, 


- 
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Exurarr B.—List of bids for Are 9 6 per cent. Treasury notes, January 19, 


Wames of bidders. 


Bank of Commerce, New York ......... $4,000, 000 11 
H. F. Vail, acting for other persons. 2, 500, 000 12 
. H. Slocum, New York..... 2,000 12 
Ward & Co., New Lork . . 50, 000 107 
J. Dennis. Jr, Washington, D, G. 200] 19 
. Dennis, jr., ngton, D. 4 9} 
Taylor Bros., New York..... 20,000 10 
5,000 15 
100,0090 | 103 
100, 000 10} 
50,000 10 
50,000 10} 
Do.... —. 50,000 10} 
J.T. Wright, New York . 10, 000 9 
Elias Kennedy, Philadelphia 10, 000 20 
Solomon A. Greer, Boston. 5,000 12 
Hartford Insurance Company.. 25, 000 11 
SY —— cen 25, 000 12 
H. B. Cranston, Newport, R. I. 2,000 12 
Frederick A. Benjamin, New Yor! 5, 000 111 
Benjamin C. Wardell, New York 5, 000 12 
Neptune Insurance Com 25, 000 12 
Goodrich, New 6,000 12 
Lewis M 3 4,200 12 
Chester W. Chapin, 65, 000 12 
Trevor & Col „New Yor 100, (00 103 
Eugene Kettell, New York. 32, 000 10 
enry L. King, New Yo 10, 000 12 
athaniel ford, jr., 50, 000 12 
L. P. Bennett, Guilford, Co: 4,000 12 
E.S. ‘hiladelphia .. 20, 000 12 
E. Beardsley, New York...... 5,000 10 
Charles A. on, treasurer, New York 20, 000 9 
Do 20, 000 9} 
10, 000 10 
10,000 | 12 
15,000 10} 
10, 000 11 
20, 000 9} 
10,000 103 
25, 000 9} 
25,000 10 
25, 000 10} 
25, 000 11 
Do.. — 25, 000 12 
Samuel M 5 k.. 53,000 12 
Sherman & Romayne, New 5, 000 10 
Do ° 5, 000 11 
5,000 11} 
Dry Dock Savin 100, 000 9 
William M. Macallister, New York.. 3,000 10} 
J. F. Randolph, New Vork. . . 5,000 10 
George I. Stevenson & Co., New York 5,000 11} 
William A. Timson, New York.... 4,000 12 
Lawrence & Co., New London. 5, 000 11 
E. H. Arthur, New York........ 100, 000 11 
. 200, 000 12 
10, 000 9} 
50,000 1 
50, 000 1 
50, 000 10 
George 10, 000 12 
Salem 2 50, 000 10 
R. M. Fake 10,000 | 114 
20, 000 111 
10, 000 12 
. > 50, 000 10 
II. B. 45,000 10} 
A.B. n 5,500 12 
Alexander Hawkins, New Yor 5,000 10 
Junius C. Adams, New York. 10, 000 12 
Hewlett & Torrance, New Yo 20, 000 12 
Washington Ritter, New Vork. 10,000 | 11 
Deforest & Palmer, New York. 50,000 103 
Do..... 50,000 |- 105 
Rudolph 100,000} 10 
Ši 25,000 | 11 
Do..... cae 25,000 12 
James T. Bingham, Philadelphia. 10, 000 11 
Searing & Brother, New Vork. 3,000 il} 
John H. Strain, Washington, D. C. 5,000 10 
William A. Richmond, New York 2.000 12 
Do...... pebecdeneece — 2,000 11 
2.000 10 
50,000 | 10 
10,000 10 
10. 000 12 
150, 000 103 
sesos: 25,000 12 
10, 000 11 
i — 5 ae = — 5 a 
Ban! Saratoga ngs, Saratoga.. „ 
Grant & Barton, New York........ ss 150, 000 103 
Cortiand De P. Field, New York.. 2, 000 11 
Do 2.000 113 
8 25,000 12 
50, 000 103 
10, 000 103 
5 ih 
„ 
25, 000 it 
15 
adosi 100, 000 10 
W. T. Hooper, New Vork. . ee eee 11,000 | 10 


List of bids for five millions of d per cent. Treasury notes, ele. Continued. 


Per 
Names of bidders, cent. 
Benjamin H. Field, New York ... $10, 000 12 
eee 10, 000 il 
Clark, Dodge & Co., New York 20, 000 103 
T. P. James & Co., New York... 100,000 | 10} 
Mason & Thompson, New York.. 40, 000 10 
Do.... 10, 000 11 
DO sia 10, 000 12 
East River Savings Institution, New York. 50, 000 13 
E. Whitehouse, Son & Morrison, New Yor 170, 000 10} 
Do 100, 000 11 
30, 000 12 
200, 000 10} 
140, 000 11 
10,000 11} 
10, 000 10 
120, 000 11 
20,000 | 12 
30,000 10 
30,000 10 
50,000 11 
20,000 oF 
40,000 104 
10,000 | 10} 
50,000 10} 
400, 000 104 
10,000 12 
1% 10 
> 
Do PR 12,000 0 
Deforest & Palmer, New York.. 50, 000 111 
Samuel S. Sand.. 10, 000 12 
DO ices 5,000} 118 
Henry Beers, Glover, N. Y. 3,000 11 
McKim & Co., Baltimore. 10,000 11 
Do 10, 000 li 
20, 000 111 
10. 000 11 
10,000 12 
10,000 13 
20,000 | 15 
10,06 10 
500 12 
15,000 | 10 
15,000 | 11 
501000 11 
10,000 | 103 
10, 000 8} 


2,000 | 12 
sès 2,000 
Chicago. 10, 000 9} 
10, 000 9} 
10, 000 10} 
10, 000 12} 
5,000 0 
5. 000 10} 
5, 000 
Do 10,000 
Samuel Hallet & Co., New York 50, 000 
Samuel Brooke, New York 4,500 12; 


Tariff Reform and Pensions, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. 8. 8. YODER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 8, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue, 
Mr. YODER said: . 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: So long as there existed any reasonable hope of the 
by Congress of some measures of relief to the people from an 
oppressive and monstrous unjust taxation, I was content to remain si- 
lent; but now, when the last hope to accom any beneficial legis- 
lation in that direction in this session of has expired with 
the majority report of a bill in the Senate of such a natare and so rad- 
ically different from the House bill in the matter of revenue that it is 
apparent that the people and wage-workers, as well as many unpro- 
tected industries, can not expect any relief, and that the House will 
never consent to such a measure and that the Senate can not, nor do 
the Republicans expect even to attempt to pass such an unjust tariff 
bill, I deem it a duty I owe to my constituents to give my views ona 
question that is of so much interest to all. 
Months the House passed a bill, which if it had become a law, 
would greatly relieve the people from burdensome taxation, and would 
do violence nor injustice to no interests. It is a prudent and carefully 
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considered measure. It was passed, not hastily, but after the fullest 
discussion and the most careful consideration. Every interest was care- 
fully and most thoroughly consulted. The Mills bill, as it is called, 
contemplates the accomplishment of the object of relief the people had 
a right to expect from Congress, the reduction of the surplus accumu- 
lation in the Treasury, and relieve labor from burdens, and afford 
steady employment by cheapening raw material, enabling manufact- 
urers to pay better wages, and to relieve our farmers from paying the 
enormous sum of 47.1 per cent. tax on everything they buy. 

If the report of the Senate should be adopted, the surglus would be 
reduced, but instead of relief from taxation, the burdens of this class 
would be actually increased. 5 

It was loudly proclaimed by orators and subsidized newspapers, while 
they thought they could alarm the people and thereby prevent any 
legislation in the interest of relief, that there was no necessity for re- 
duction of the tariff, and that the mere fact of agitation of such a propo- 
sition was rank British free-trade heresy in the interest of England, 
and that many industries were actually ruined by the attempt to pass 
the Mills bill. Only the other night it was proclaimed by Governor 
Foraker that the surplus had vanished and no more necessity for its re- 
duction existed. Why not let it alone?“ he exclaimed. Mr. Blaine 
protested that no reduction was necessary. 

Yet when they discovered the tidal wave of revenue reform come 
rolling from the Western prairiés, the Northwest, from the East, and 
from all points of the compass they have concluded to erect a tempo- 
rary shelter, to erect breakers to stem the tide until after the elec- 
tion, by promising to reduce the surplus $15,000,000 more than is pro- 
vided for in the Mills bill. This jugglery wiil deceive no voters. 
They say in their report that reduction of revenue is demanded and 
absolutely necessary. When was this discovery made? Did they not 
say the same thing in 1883? Was it not said by Grant, Arthur, Gar- 
field, and all their leading statesmen? What have they done to re- 
deem their pledges to the people? The commission in 1883 recom- 
mended a reduction of the tariff of 20 per cent., and thought it would 
reach 25 per cent., yet the result was an actual increase. So it will 
be again if they succeed in the election. 

The Mills bill was the result of a demand by the President, the peo- 

le, and the Democratic national convention, and was passed by the 
eons of the people through the House. TheSenate substi- 
tute comes directly from the Republican majority in that body. Sen- 
ators are not directly responsible to the people. They are elected by 
States and are prohibited by the Constitution from originating revenue 
bills. In this substitute the majority of the Senate do not represent 
the people. They not even represent the policy of the Republican na- 
tional platform, They say in their platforms— 

If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of 
the Government, we favor the entire repeal of internal taxes, rather than the 
surrender of any part of our protective system, 

Now, this substitute proposes to surrender a large part of protection. 
Here is a Republican committee, with no party behind it, at variance 
with their platform. This is an exhibition of political importance quite 
unparalleled. They report a tariff bill, to prepare which they have kept 
Congress in session ten months, so complicated by changes from ad va- 
lorem to specificand the reverse that none but experts will ever be able 
to understand what changes will be made, just as they did in 1883, 
when they said they would reduce the tax 20 per cent., and the people 
believed it until after the law was passed. 

This Republican bill cuts down revenue by increasing the taxes on 
many of the necessaries of life; the way in which the monopolists 
would be glad to cut down revenue, but it is not the way the people, 
who have to pay the taxes, prefer. 

To make blankets and the coarser and cheaper woolen goods worn 
by the mass of people dearer by higher duties is a way to cut down 
revenue, but it cuts revenue by forcing the laboring people to pay 
higher rates for the necessaries and comforts of their lives and putting 
the added exactions into the pockets of monopolists, while keeping 
them out of the Treasury. 

This Republican tariff bill ought to be entitled“ a bill to rob the 
laboring masses for the profit of monopolists and to facilitate and in- 
vite the formation of trusts.“ If it could become a law it would in- 
crease oppression of the present tariff, and would still further impoy- 
erish the farmers, mechanics, and workingmen of the country. 

The Mills bill is a step in the right direction. It makes raw ma- 
terial free and thus cheapens the goods used by the poorer millions and 
draws the teeth of monopolies. This Republican bill is a long step in 
the wrong direction. It aims to make the poor pay even more than 
the present iniquitous and monopolistic tariff, and it offers a direct 
encouragement to the extension of trusts and combines in the neces- 
saries of life. That is the difference between the two bills. 

As to the necessity of some change and reduction of taxation there 
is, in fact, no controversy, and it is only necessary to call attention to 
the Republican platforms and the messages of Republican Presidents, 
the reports of Republican secretaries, as well as the expressions of the 
acknowledged leaders of that party to convince the most tical that 
the Republican as well as the Democratic party favors reduction of 
taxation. ‘ 

In proof of this statement, if it were necessary, I could occupy my 


time in quoting from Republican authority. I will give a few quota- 


[President Grant, annual message, December, 1875.] 

Many duties now collected, and which give but an insignificant return for the 
cost of collection, might be remitted, and to the direct advantage of consumers 
at home. I would mention those articles which enter into manufactures of all 
sorts. All duty paid upon such articles goes sprees Gags the cost of the article 
when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consumers. These du- 

come from the consumers at home, but act as a protection to for- 
acturers of the same completed articles in our own and distant 


[Arthur's second annual message, December 4, 1882.] 


The present tariff system is in peg Boe a It makes unequal dis- 
tribution, both of its burdens and its benefits. This fact was practically recog- 
nized by a majority of each House of Congress in the passage of the act creat- 
ing the Tariff Commission. 

James A. Garfield, April 1, 1870.] 

I hold that a properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. Duties should 
be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreign product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, and regulate the prices as they please, This is my doctrine 
of protection. If Congress pursues this liné of 2 steadily we shall year by 
year approach more nearly to the basis of free e, we shall be more 
nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms, I am for a protec- 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade, 

[Henry Wilson, late Vice-President.] 

Men who have looked with a hungry eye upon a Treasury overflowing with 
surplus millions do not wish to see the source from which these mill- 
ions are derived dried up. Now, as in times political ambition is not un- 
willing to sacrifice the business interests of the country in the h to win po: 
litical power. * „ I think American labor will be best prot by taxing 
all the necessaries of life lightly; placing the raw materials which enter into 
our manufactures on the free-list; raising revenue to support the Government 
upon articles that come in competition with our 8 and upon the 
luxuries of life, which are consumed by the more wealthy classes of society. 

[Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, April 30, 1872.] 


Now, I wish to say to the Senate that I am strongly convinced that we should 
go further, and reduce the tariff in material s upon many other articles. 
„ è ‘The country expects a large reduction, the country knows that it can 
be made, the country has been promised this reduction, and the dominant party 
here is responsible to the country for this reduction, and will be held respon- 
sible if it is not made. 

[Benjamin Harrison, November 28, 1882.] 

The creation of the Tariff Commission was a confession that the tariff needs 
revision. If the report comes in it should be ory acted upon. My opin- 
ion is that no time should be lost after Congress assembles in bringing forward 
these measures, and that no time should be lost during the holidays by adjourn- 


ment. 
[Senator Sunnuax, of Ohio, 1867. 


In considering so complicated a subject as a tariff, nothing can be more do- 
ceptive than the application of such general phrases as a protective tariff,” “a 
revenue tariff,” “a free-trade tarif.” Every law imposing a duty on imported 
g is necessarily a restraint on trade. Itimposes a burden upon the pur- 
chase and sale of imported goods and tends to > prevent every importation. s 
expression a free-trade tariff” involves an 3 If you converse with 
intelligent men engaged in the business of manufacturing they will tell you that 
they are willing to compete with England, France, Germany, all the coun- 
tries of Europe, at the old rates of duty. If you reduce their products to a spe- 
cie basis, and put them on the same footing they were on before the war, the 
present rates of duty would be too high. It would not be necessary for scarce 
any branch of industry to be protected to the extent of your present tariff law 
1 of do not ask protection against the pauper labor of Europe, but they ask pro- 
tection against the creation of your own laws. 

[James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, 1881.] 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 

Spinners. Engiiah, $12) to $240 (maaier spinners fanning as high as $12) 
pinners: Eng » $7.20 to er ers as as H 
American, $7.07 to $10.30, 

Weavers: English $3.84 to $3.64, subject, at the date on which these rates wero _ 
given, to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $4.82 to $3.73. 

The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, ac- 
cording to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw’s report, the whan, wages 
of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the 79 880, was 
about $3 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from 68. 40 to 
$4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are Ax, in the Massachusetts 
mills sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Eng- 
land States,where the wages are generally less in Massachusetts, are 
usually sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should ve to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very important element in 
the establishment of our 3 to compete with England for our share of the 
cotton-· goods trade of the world. 

From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than 
one-] erican consumption per spindle. 

It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw material 
as two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the 
British operative’s $1 worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior qual- 
ity and weight of the American are so marked, the American operative 
turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 y. by the British operative. 

(James G. Blaine on lumber—June 10, 1868.] 

During the entire war, when we were seeking everything on the earth and 
in the skies and in the waters under the earth out of which taxation could be 
wrung, it never entered into the conception of Congress to tax breadstuffs— 
never. During the most pressing exigencies of the terrible contest in which we 
were en neither breadstuffs nor lumber ever became the subject of one 


ties not on! 
eign man 
markets. 


to carry 


daily life. 
[Senator InGauts, February 15, 1878.] 
We can not disguise the truth that we are on the verge of an impending revo- 
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lution; the old issues are dead! The people are arraying themselves upon one 
side or the other of a portentous contest, On one side is capital, formidably 
intrenched in privilege, 8 from continued triumph, conservative, tena- 
cious to old theories, demanding new concessions, enriched by domestic pect 
and foreign commerce, and struggling to adjust all values to its own standard. 
On the other is labor, asking for employment, striving to develop domestic in- 
dustries, battling with the forces of nature, and subdu ng the wilderness; labor, 
starving and sullen in cities, resolutely determined to overthrow a system 
under which the rich are growing richer and the poor are wing poorer; a 
system which pvas to a Vanderbilt the possession of wealth boroni the dreams 
of avarice and condems the poor to a poverty which has no refuge from star- 
vation but the prison or the grave. 


[Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, in Loan Association rs, To- 
peka. 20 Wallace.] 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery use it 
ìs done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. 
It is a decree under legislative forms, Nor is it taxation. A “tax,” says Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, is a rate or sum of money on the person or prop- 
erty of a citizen by Government for the use of the nation or State.“ Taxes are 
8 or onaga 1 by the Legislature upon persons or property to 
raise money for pu urposes. , : 

ha j a pe we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public pu 


public good, 
No line 


[National Republican platform, 1868.] 


It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized and ro- 
duced as rapidly as the national faith will permit, 


{National Republican platform, 1884. 


The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to reduce the surplus, 
{Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Sg welll Recommendations in report, 


First, That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufacture should be removed. This can be done in the interest of our for- 


trade, 
bap e That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are 
the least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced. This also can 
be effected without prejudice to our export trade. 


[Representative Netsoy, of Minnesota, March 29, 1888. 


In the face of these platform pledges; in the face of these admissions from un- 
willing witnesses; in the face of the large, ever-growing and threatening sur- 
plus, taken from the people by taxation and used by certain banks without any 
consideration therefor; and in the face of the fact that so many of the barest 
necessaries of life are loaded down with the highest kind of tariff taxes, itmakes 
me sick at heart to think that there are leading men on this side of the Cham- 
ber who can find at this juncture, and under these circumstances, no other fleld 
for tariff reduction than the internal-revenue taxes on spirits and tobacco, 
Surely these things are not the dict on which the poor laboring man keeps his 


family. 

Worihier, better, and juster, itseems to my mind, would it be to give our peo- 
ple—the toiling masses—cheaper food, cheaper fuel, cheaper clothing, and 
chea; shelter—cheaper because released from the 3 and unnecessary 
bondage of high-tariff taxes. 1 will putfree sugar, free coal, free salt, and free 
lumber against free whisky and free tobacco under all circumstances, and so 
will the great mass of the American people. 

{Senator Joun SHERMAN, January, 1838,} 


The tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view to correct any inequali- 
ties or incongruities that have grown out of the change of values since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1883; every imported article which does not compete with our 
domestic industry and is essential to the comfort and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free-list; every raw material of industry which does not com- 
pete with our own productions should be specially selected for the free-list. 

[Representative Fircu, of New York, May 16, 1888. 

In the interests of the Republican party, and in the interest of common fair- 
ness, I propose to ask gentlemen on this side of the House to consider for a mo- 
ment how the present tariff, which we have promised to revise, now affects the 
people whom I have described, and to consider what they pay taxes on in the 
general distribution of the customs taxes now in force. 

They pay upon everything. Look fora moment at what they eat. There is 
a tariff duty on beef, on pork, hams and bacon, butter and lard, cheese, mo- 

grapes, wheat flour, oats, corn meal, rye, barley, potatoes, raisins, vinc- 
gar, honey, rice and rice meal, sugar, extract of meat, pickles, currants, apples. 
Salt, and condensed milk. The list is substantially an inventory of the stock of 
the grocery store at which they buy. There is a duty on the coal which warms 
them, on their cooking and household utensils, on their entire clothing from 
their hats to their stockings, on the medicines given them when they are sick, 
and on the roofs over their heads. 

„ + * The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement 
of the free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at 
which the Commission has aimed is not less on the average than 20 per cent., 
and it is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 

(Senator P. B. Pl vun, of Kansas, January 17, 1883. 

I was talking with a farmer from Massachusetts to-day about this thing. He 
said he had as good a farm as there was in the Old Bay State, and yet he said 
that he could barely make both ends meet, and he complained to me that 
one of the reasons why he could not do so was because everything else that 
surrounded him was so much Mange that it simply took the difference be- 
tween profit and Joss in his calling and left him a very slim chance indeed from 
year to year. 


In 1867 Joux SMERMAN said: ta 

It is, therefore, simply an absurdity to talk now about free trade tariff, and 
to talk about a protective tariff is unnecessary, use the wit of man could 
not possibly frame a tariff that would produce $140,000,000 in gold without 
ak protecting our domestic industry,” 

Surely no Republican will dispute the authorities I have given, as 
they are all from leading and recognized Republican statesmen. To 
listen to the Republican orators and read their journals, one would 
think that the provisions of the Mills bill were a new departure in the 
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theory and policy of our Government, when the trath is that the very 
doctrine involved is as old as free government, and has been advocated 
and taught by all our great statesmen since the days of Washington. 
Andrew Jackson, one of the great sages and champions of the people’s 
rights, said : 

Jackson's eighth annual message, December 6, 1836.] 

In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government, your particular ate 
tention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. The 
duty on salt was laid as a war tax,and was no doubt continued to assist in pro- 
viding for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the release of 
which from é¢axation would be felt so generally and so 6 To this 

en 


He 4 be added all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and benevolence unite 
in 


avor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are not neces- 
to the support of our Government, and tend only to increase the wants of 


sary 
the destitute. 
Jackson's farewell address, March 3, 1837.] 


There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the Federal Government 
so liable to abuse as the taxing power. The most productive and convenient 
sources of revenue were necessarily given to it, that it might be able to per- 
form the important duties imposed upon it; and the taxes which it lays upon 
commerce being concealed from the real payer in the price of the article, they 
do not so readily attract the attention of the paoms as smaller sums demanded 
from them directly by the tax-gatherer, But the tax imposed on goods en- 
hances so much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and as many of 
these duties are im on articles of necessity, which are daily used by the 
5 1 eae hes the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from 

eir pocke 

Congress has no right, under the Constitution, to take money from the le 
unless it is required to execute some one of the specific powers intrusted to the 
Government; and if they raise more than is necessary for such purposes it is an 
abuse of the power of taxation, and unjust and oppressive. It may, indeed, 
happen that the revenue will sometimes exceed the amount anticipated when 
the taxes were laid. When, however, this is ascertained, it is easy to reduce 
them ; for in such a case it is unquestionably the duty of the Government to re- 
duce them, for no circumstances can justify it in assuming a power not given to 
it by the Constitution, nor in taking away the money of the people when it is 
not needed for the legitimate wants of the Government. 

There is but one safe rule. and that is to confine the General Government 
rigidly within the sphere of its appropriate duties. It has no power to mise a 
revenue or impose taxes, except for the purposes enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, and if its income is found to exceed these wants, it should be forthwith 
reduced, and the burdens of the people so far lightened. 

[Polk's inaugural address, March 4, 1845.] 


In executing this power by levying a tariff of duties for the support of Gov- 
ernment, the roang of revenue should be the object, and protection the inci- 
dent. To reverse this principle and make protection the object and revoaue the 
incident, would be to inflict manifest iniustice upon all other than the protected 
interests, In levying duties for reyenue, it is doubtless pro to make such 
discriminations within the revenue principles as will afford incidental protec- 
tion to our home interests, Within the revenue limit there is a discretion to 
discriminate; beyond that limit the rightful exercise of the power is not con- 
ceded. The incidental protection afforded to our home interests by discrimi- 
nations within the revenue range, it is believed will be ample. In making dis- 
See all our home interests should, as far as practicable, be equally pro- 

It is an admitted fact, then, that both political parties desire the 
taxes reduced in order to reduce the surplus, but they differ greatly ag 
to the reason for it and consequently as to the methods of reduction, 
and so strong is the feeling in both parties that no compromise is pos- 
sible. The Republican party maintains that the surplus—the accumu- 
lation of money in the Treasury—is the only charge; that to get rid of 
this surplus is the only object. On the other hand the Democrats not 
only consider the surplus an evil but they consider it the canse of even 
a greater wrong—one that is felt by every man, woman, and child—ex- 
cessive taxation. 4 

We derive our revenue mainly from internal taxes and tariff taxes. 
The internal taxes are simple and easily understood. The tariff taxes 
are obscure, complex, and difficult to understand. Every dollar in 
the direct internal-revenue tax goes to the Treasury, while in the 
tariff taxes it is safe to state that not more than one outof every five 
dollars reaches the Treasury. In fact, it isa part of high protectionist 
policy to make this tax so high that not one cent will come to the sup- 
port of the Government and thus reduce the surplus. They say in 
their platforms that they are in favor of abolishing the entire internal- 
revenue tax rather than surrender one dollar of tariff taxation; or, in 
other words, rather than give a laboring mana cheaper dinner-bucket, 
cheaper clothing, or cheaper salt, rather than give the farmer cheaper 
woolens, cheaper agricultural implements, cheaper pine lumber, and 
shingles, window-glass or hardware, they will give him free whisky, 
free tobacco, free beer ! 

The Democrats, on the other hand, believe in reducing the tax on all 
raw material that goes into mantfactured goods, thus giving manu- 
facturers cheaper raw material to enable them to compete with foreign 
manufacturers in the markets of the world, and also enable them to 
pay higher wages to their employés and give remunerative employ- 
ment to the laborers and in reducing the tax upon the necessities of the 
farmer and the laboring men, which will enable them to purchase 
more of their necessaries with their hard earned wages and small profits 
on their farms. ‘The Democratic party believes that great and t- 
ening as are the evils of the surplus in the Treasury, that the ever in- 
creasing burdensome taxes that bear so heavily upon all consumers is 
a vastly greater evil—an evil tending to enrich a favored few while it 
impoverishes the many—creating combinations, monopolies, and trusts, 
the curse of our free country, and *‘ threatening to shake the very foun- 
dation of our Union.“ 

I take it, then, that the issue is distinctly and well understood. The 
Republican party desires to get rid of the surplus only, while we con- 
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tend that we must get rid of the unnecessary tax which creates the sur- 
plus, and which is a greater evil than the surplus itself. After all de- 
mands against the Government have been provided for there is left a 
surplus of $129,000,000, which represents the sum wrung from the peo- 
- ple by excessive and unjust taxation. The Mills bill proposes to reduce 
this surplus by remitting taxation to the amonnt-of $59,591,638. By 
reducing taxation $4.61 on the present average rate on every $100, or 
from 47.10 per cent. to 42.49 per cent., is called a free-trade measure. 

The Republican commission, appointed by President Hayes, a Re- 
publican and protectionist, recommended a reduction of 20 per cent., 
instead of less than 5 per cent. as the Mills bill proposes, and yet Ido 
not remember that it was denounced as a free-trade measure by some 
of the men who are now the leaders of this party. The complaint is 
that sugar was not reduced enough. The cut on sugar is nearly twice 
as much as on all other articles combined, except woolens, and far 
greater than on woolens. The theory of high protection for the sake 
of protecting special interests is a monstrous outrage, suited only to 
aristocratic governments, that tolerate privileged classes, pauperizing 
many. 

Governments supremely selfish, like Germany, where Bismarck reigns 
supreme and where labor is degraded and illy remunerated, where Will- 
iam is Emperor, where military despotism and nobility is almost abso- 
lute, has been held up by Republicans as a good authority to quote on 
political economy. Whose opinions should be .ollowed and whose ideas 
should be adopted by free Americans? ‘Twenty years more of unneces- 
sary taxation, high tariff, trust creating robbery in this country will 
bring us nearer Bismarck’s idea of a government. I only wonder that 
“the uncrowned king and greatest statesman of America, while 
abroad, did not visit and embrace his crowned brother protectionist, 
William, and observe the degradation, starvation, and suffering of the 
laboring men in Germany. 

There is no need of truststhere. Bismarck is to-day the biggest trust 
on earth. Whether harmful or not, no public or private citizen” of 
Germany has any right to interfere; ‘‘ He fries the fat” out of the 
entire people of his empire. He is the king boss of the highest protec- 
tion country and the poorest paid laborersin Europe. The Republican 
party claims to be the friend of labor. Its votaries say that the laborer 
ean not compete with the poorly paid laborer of foreign lands. Mr. 
Blaine says: 

This is a question of labor from the skin to the core and from the core back 
to the skin again. 

That capital needs no protection; manufacturers can protect them- 
selves. ‘* But the poor laborer’’ is what troubles his soul. Oh, no! 
Andrew Carnegie needs no protection. He, while his employés are to- 
day on a strike for living Wages, is perfectly contented to draw his 
$1,500,000 clear of profits yearly; only a little over $4,000 every day 
all the year round; he needs no protection. Itis only his starving, 
striking employés whom Mr. Blaine wants protected. 

Why, they are so solicitous of these poor laborers and so anxious to 
protect them that they even go to the expense of employing Pinkerton 
detectives and arm them with repeating rifles to protect and see that 
no harm comes to them. What more do these discontented laborers 
want? Are they not amply protected? But, seriously, let us see how 
laboring men are protected. The Republican party has lined the sea- 
coast with custom-houses, has covered the ocean with ships, and filled 
our statute-books with enactments to keep out the products of foreign 
pauper labor. What enactments have they ever passed or what ob- 
struction have they ever offered to keep the pauper laborers themselves 
from coming into this country and competing directly with our native 
laborer? The only protection that labor ever had is that afforded them- 
selves by organized associations. They have no other protection against 
capital nor against foreign competition. What laws did the Republic- 
ans, during all the time they were in power, who love these laboring 
men so much and feel so solicitous after their welfare, ever passed to 
protect them against foreign pauper labor? 

My colleague from Pennsylvania, General MAISH, very ably answered 
this inquiry when he said in his speech on the tariff: 

The effort of the Republicans to show that they are par excellence the friends 
of the laboring classes will always remain one of the memorable features of 
this debate. In their desparate endeavor to maintain monopoly, in all the in- 
solence of its power, they have the temerity to pose before the country as the 
champions of labor. The position is an im ble one. 

But actions speak louder than words. t us examine the conduct of the 
Republican party towards the workingmen of this country. 

In 1864 the Republican party enacted the following law: 

“That all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in 
foreign countries in conformity with the regulations that may be established 
by the commissioners of emigration, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wages 
of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve months to repay the expenses of 
their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be enforced in the 
courts of the United States or of the several States and Territories, and suchad- 
vances, if so stipulated in the contract and the contract be recorded in the re- 
corder’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a 
lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether under the 
homestead law where the title is consummated, or on property otherwise ac- 
paced, until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitution of the United 
WR eren dirien aa tee peaa Aa or a I RE 
under a contract providing that the wages of the nie a ASE 3 the 


party with whom he made the contract for a period of twelve months, and the 
strong arm of the courts of the United States could be invoked to enforce its 


stipulations, It authorized a lien to be put upon any Jand that the emigrant 
might acquire, and having thus put the badge of servitude upon him we are 
coolly asked to hold that nothing in this contract shall be taken or deemed as 
— fas “in any way the relation of slavery or servitude.” The concluding 
paragraph of this statute betrays the guilt of its framers. 


Free trade in labor and protection on everything the laborer buys, 
and that is called protection to American labor! You find the greater 
number of strikes, suffering and degradation in the high protected in- 
dustries, We can not protect cotton by putting a tariff on iron. We 
can not protect labor by putting a tariff on manufactured goods. The 
attempt is made by politicians to deceive laboring men by telling them 
that tariff on manufactured goods will give them higher wages. Noth- 
ing can be farther from the truth. The only way you can protect la- 
bor is to put the tariffon men and not on goods. They are shipping 
laborers into this country now almost as cheap as goods, at the rate of 
30,000 per month. Upon this subject Mr. Powderly, a leading repre- 
sentative of labor, recently used the following language: 


Nine million seven hundred thousand immigrants have landed since 1860— 
more than the combined population of New York ang Pennsylvania, and as 
much as the total ulation of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Dakota, aware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington Territory, West Vi and Wyom- 
ing. The pulation which came previous to 1 was civi ; that which 
comest omy is, in a great proportion, semi-barbarous. 

So long as this tide of unrestricted imm tion is permitted to sweep in they 
will take no steps to reform conditions at home. e must check it at once, or, 
instead of Americanizing those who come, they will Europeanize us. 


Nine-tenths of all the laborers in New England, as testified to by a 
commissioner of labor, are foreigners. 

Senator SHERMAN, one of the ablest Republican statesmen of the 
country, has said: 


The duty of Congress is to protect the industries of this country from undue 
competition with the laborers of Europe. 


This is in direct contradiction to the assertion of Mr. Blaine, that 
“capital needs no protection.“ Mr. SHERMAN’s statement as to the 
object of high protection is correct. Mr. Blaine’s is intended to de- 
ceive the laboring men. Let us see if the industries are sufficiently 
protected. Mr. Fonp, of Michigan, said in his speech on the tariff: 


What profit do these meu make? That is a very difficult matter to arrive 
at. There is nolaw which requires them to make a statement of their gains and 
losses, and so any knowledge on that subject is not easy to obtain. But oc- 
casionally something occurs which compels a disclosure, An instance of this 
kind is found in a suit between the stockholders of the Jackson Iron Mining 
Company in the Lake Superior country. The Jackson mine, in all respects,is 
an average of the iron mines in Michigan. In that suit, in 1883, it became neces- 
sary to know the exact dividends declared by that company for the past twenty 
years. The secretary of the company took the witness-stand and testified that 
since the organization of the company in 1863 (twenty years) they have declared 
a total dividend of 1,785 per cent., an average of 89} per cent. a year. Their 
original capital stock was $300,000, the dividends declared had been $5,355,000, 
and the value of the plant in 1383 was $1,500,000. So, out of an original invest- 
ment of $300,000 the stockholders had taken out over $5,000,000 in profits, and they 
still had a plant left valued at $1,500,000, which alone was 500 percent. morethan 
they had originally invested, making a total of 2,300 po cent. profit in twenty 
years, or an average of 215 per cent. a year. But still these men now say they 
can not compete against the aged labor of Europe, and demand that the duty 
of 75 cents a ton on iron ore be left unmolested. 

Take the copper mines. The Quincy Copper Mining Company of Michigan, 
in the ten years ending with 1881, paid an average dividend of 50 per cent. per 
year. The Calumet and Hecla copper mine, with about a million dollars in- 
vested, pays over 200 per cent. every year. In 1961, when every expedient known 
to taxation was resorted to, to raise a revenue to carry on the war of the rebel- 
lion, among other taxes there was a duty of 2 cents a pound placed on copper 


pigs. 

Finally the war ended, and the necessity for a large revenue did not exist. 
But in the mean time the copper-mine owners of Michigan had had a taste of 
this protection against the pauper labor of Europe,” and they sent a lobby 
down here and got the tariff on copper in to 4 cents a pound. Think of 
it! A war tariff of 2 cents, a peace tariff of 4 cents. This duty is . 
prohibitory. Last year the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company paid a di 


dend of $2,250,000—over 200 per cent.—and the Government received in revenue 


dee Penne orga copper igs deren princely Shape of u Ane this 3 ponpen 
o ook cave —— pried: than it issold it “4 — York. And yeh they ioe 
the effrontery to say that they can not compete against the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope. 

Let us now compare the profit of capital invested in the manufactur- 
ing of cotton, woolen, and Bessemer steel as compared with the profits 
of labor in the same industries. Let us inquire how much money the 
capitalist invests to realize in one year as much as he pays in wages to 
one employé for the same period. It is a simple calculation, which 
any one can make from the census report. You will ascertain that 
invested in cotton manufacturing it requires $1,075.28 to yield the man- 
ufacturer net the gross amount his operative gets for a year’s labor, 
which is only $243.65, while $846.95 invested in woolen manufactures 
pays the owner as much as a Jaborer receives in that industry, while 
$675.66 invested in Bessemer-steel manufactures yields as much net 
as is paid a laborer gross—$452.53. It would only take $692.09 of the 
capital of the woolen mills to yield $243.65, the wages of the cotton- 
mill operatives, while $345.72 would yield to the Bessemer-steel man 
as much as the cotton manufacturer pays his operatives. So, $345.72 
of stock in a Bessemer-steel works will produce just as much net, year 
by year, as the labor of an operative will gross in a cotton mill; yet 
we are told, and asked to believe, that this protection to industries is 
a matter of interest to the laborers. That it is the labor as well as 
the industries that are protected,’’ and that these laborers have a fair 
share of the products of their own labor. 
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In speaking of the increased cost of the consumers of our home man- 
ufactures resulting from a duty laid upon the imported articles of the 
same description, the President says: 

‘These laws, as their primary and plain fact, raise the 
a akan imported and subject to duty to precisely sum paid for such 

For this statement he has been severely critici and in a speech 
delivered in New York by Governor Foraker recently, he ( Foraker) 
made the statement that this was absurd and ridiculous.“ By in- 
quiry we ascertained the fact that this is no new idea. President 
Grant, in his annual message in December, 1875, heretofore quoted, 
says: 

All dut: jd u such articles goes directly to the cost of the article when 

3 Lee ees ona must be pol for by rnd consumer. 

Jackson, whom Governor Foraker quoted as good authority on the 
tariff, said, in his farewell address, March 3, 1837 (I give his exact 
words): 

But the tax imposed on goods enhances by so much the price of the commod- 
ity to the consumer, and as of these duties are imposed on articles of ne- 
cessity which are daily used by the great body of the people, the money raised 
by these imposts is drawn from the pockets of the people, 

Grant and Jackson say it takes just that much money out of the 
pa of the consumers. Governor Foraker says, the assertion is 

‘oolish and absurd.“ But it might be well to remember that great 
men will differ. I would also, in this connection, call the attention 
of Mr, Blaine on the political stump, to Mr. Blaine in the House of 
Representatives, June 10, 1868, and also Secretary of State Blaine, in 
his report, The Cotton Market of the World ;’’ Justice Miller, 
20 Wallace, as well as many other leading Republicans whom I have 

noted. 
3 Miners and laboring men, also know their personal friends as well 
as those who have arraigned themselves against their interest and on 
the side of corporations, 
[Judge Thurman, the laborers’ friend and defender.] 

My decision, therefore, is that the operators of the two districts can pay the 
pre st (60 cents per ton) and compete with other districts. Respectfully 
su 

The men were right and the employers wrong, and Judge Thurman 
stood by the men. The reasoning upon which his conclusion was based 
was so clear that the operators could not resist it, and the miners imme- 
diately resumed work upon the terms they had demanded. The judge 
was the recipient of many resolutions and letters of thanks from labor- 
ing organizations throughout the United States. 

On January 26, 1886, immediately after Judge Thurman’s adjudica- 
tion, the following preamble and resolution were adopted unanimously 
8 Trades and Labor Assembly of Ohio, then in session at 

umbus: 


‘Whereas the success of the recent arbitration proceed enone ete 
and operators of the Hocking Valley and Ohio Central is very gratify- 
ing and encouraging to all lovers ofj justice and fair play: and 
8 while we congratulate the miners for their willingness to mycin wed 

of claims, too much credit can not be given to that sterli: 
le, Allen G. Thurman, for consenting to act as foram 


rice to consumers of 


dition of labor and 9 = 

districts and the ay of Columbus: „ 
Alles G. Thurman fd the above 8 Sombis bow ly con ed ne posite 
the sentiments of the Ohio State Trad Trades and 1 this matter. 

This happy settlement of a great dispute resulted in the further in- 
crease of miners’ wages in the Hocking Valley districts, and the com- 
pensation as now fixed is 75 cents for winter mining and 70 cents for 
summer mining. We have no doubt that the ten thousand miners of 
Ohio and their brethren throughout the) country will remember with 
their votesthe justice donethem by Allen G. Thurman, and the benefits 
they have since received in consequence of his just judgment. 

In a similar crisis, in 1877, Benjamin Harrison drew $1,000 per week 
from the railroad companies, while receiving $5 per day as the pay of 
5 captain of troops organized to contend against the unemployed la- 

rers. 

The wage-workers know that their only protection is organization 
against the encroachments of capital and they are not slow in discover- 
ing their interests. We have yet to receive the first petition or prayer 
in this House against the passage of the Mills’ bill or the reduction 
of the tariff by organized labor associations, while these corridors 
and committee-rooms have been crowded with manufacturers and capi- 
talists, who are especially favored by the unjust and unequal tariff. 
Our desks have been loaded down and our mails crowded with tariff 
protection literature, of falsehood and deception, paid for by millionaires 
and aristocratic mill-owners. Their money hires the best writers and 
subsidizes newspapers, while organized labor is crying out in thunder 
tones against the continuance of this tax onallthey buy. This is what 
labor is saying: 

TNDORSING THE MILLS BILL—KNIGHTS OF LAROR GIVE THEIR REASON WHY IT 
SHOULD BECOME A LAW. 


Assembly 3534 of the Knights of Labor in Philadelphia has passed the 
following preambles and resolutions: 

ereas as textile workers we have for years felt the evil effect of a tariff 

tax on the raw of our ee aes One opportuni- 


ties for work and reducing our wages; 
“Whereas the present tariff laws impose a heavier tax upon the raw materials 


CONDEMNING MR. LITCHMAN, 


The sanctuary of 5 assembly has also passed the ſollowing: 

Whereas Charles H. Litchman, ex- general secretary of our order, has gone 
8 political field, taking the ‘Side of polities in preference to labor or- 
gan ons: 

Resolved, That Local Assembly 3534, in session, condemns Charles H. Litch- 
man for misrepresenting the politica) views 5 the present and for 
endeavoring to use the order for political and financial considerations.” 


The men who represent the laboring men on this floor are, without 
an exception, in favor of the Mills bill. 

Hon. HENRY SMITH, of Wisconsin, who is the State master work- 
man of the Knights of Labor of his State, elected to Congress by work- 
ingmen, thus defines his position: 


REDUCE THE TAXES ON LABORING MEY. 


Congressman SurrH, when asked his views on tariff legislation and the Mills 
and, es ? a, 5 on this matter = result of careful, conscientious, 
n needs 


i maei enerhiya someone oo 
„and uni e w any one 
r tariff is n 
tax it should be levied on luxuries, and thus the tax put on those who can best 
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333 effort to reduce taxes on the necessaries of life, and I shall vote, 


if I have a chance, to go even further, and shall 5 measures to lighten 
the load of taxes on the shoulders of labor, which is the producing and the 


consuming element of our population. I shall vote for free coal and free sugar 
as I have already voted free lumber. taxation, to my wa — —— Ha 
about it, 


is not a blessing, and men who work for wages and have thou 
2 always reach the same conclusion. 


“THE TWIN MONOPOLIES. 


“Tariff taxation is not the only obstacle the producing element—by which, of 

course, I mean labor—has to contend against Pin this country. I may say, ‘in 

ng, that the matter of transportation and the absorption of our public lands 

y aggregated capital, foreign or as is of as great importance to latot as 
the tariff, and perhaps of greater importance,” 


And now let us look into the interests of the poor farmer, who is lit- 
tle benefited by protection. He pays the largest portion of this enor- 
mous tax, an average of $47.10 on every $100 worth of goods that he 
buys. Is it not true that he is gradually growing poorer every year? 
How many farms in Ohio are under m to Eastern capifalists? 
Forty-eight per cent. of all the farms in are mortgaged, and 
the same rate holds true with regard to Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska—all are in the same deplorable condition. Why is 
it that the price of land and the products of the farm are constantly 
on the decline? We find that the exports of the products of the farm 
are constantly growing. 

In 1870 this country bought 82 per cent. of our agricultural products. 
In 1880 it bought but 69 per cent. of them. Observe that as protec- 
tion increases, manufacturing interests grow, but the per cent. of ex- 
ports of the farm products is increased. The farmer needs no more of 
tariff taxation under which monopolies have grown and trusts have be- 
come defined. He finds that his home market is ebbing away, and that 
he must go from home to sell 31 per cent. of his products. The theory 
of the home market is a delusion and swindle. 

I here quote the report of our consul at London, 88 Canada, 
which has just been published, and which-explains itself: b 


[Special issue No. 48. Department of State, October 6, 1] 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR REPORTS—AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN 
CANADA. 

I find that plows of American manufacture 
the imports in this line. The Oliver chilled at South Bend, Ind., 
and the one, I am told, that has the largest nited States), the Syra- 
cuse plow, and 2 6 South Bend plow seem to 11 eee An demand and to have 
the sale. I have before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario dealer 
in the Oliver plows to sell same f. o. b. at his city in Canada for $10 each in 
quantities, the retail — here is $12, and numerous transactions take place 
at that figure. The same plows, I understand, are sold in quantities at the fuc- 
tory (not for export) at 81 each, and cost the American farmer at retail $16. 

The praon pow retails at $11 er AT here, and, Iam informed, sells for from 
merch $16 in the ited States at retail, and the South Bend at $11 here, and 814 
at home. 

It is pleasing to observe how cheaply our manufacturers must be able to turn 
out these goods, from the fact that the Canadian duty on this class of goods is 35 
per cent. ad valorem. Even admitting that the manufacturer makes no profit 
on his sales in Canada, these figures are of interest: 

Price at which plow is sold in Canada 


Duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem and freigh! 
Profit to Canadian dealer, probably 


the most minent of 
plow 0 8 


Leaving actual cost to manufacture plow... 
Retailed to American farmer at 


Profit to manufacturer on all home sales, per plow-W . — 11.00 


It would thus seem that the Canadian farmer has an advantage over his 
American neighbor in the purchase of necessary implements produced in his 
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ard country, and the latter before purchasing his plows might well figure as 

ows: ‘ 

Price of plow at retail in United States... 

Price of same in Canada 

Freight to return same to United States (duty is free on American 
F . . aiian 


Profit to American farmer by purchasing American made plow 
in Canada. 

Plows with tempered-steel mold-bands and beams, which sell in the Unit 
States for $17-and upwards, are manufactured in Canada (from Pittsburgh steel, 
on which duty has to be paid, and the wages of the workmen are substantially 
the same as in the United States), and are sold for $14 retail, thusshowing excess 
of profit made by American manufacturer over Canadian manufacturer of $3 on 
each plow. When itis considered that the Canadian manufacturer has to pay a 
duty on his materials, and freight upon same to Canada from Pittsburgh, it 
will be readily seen at a glance that the excess of profits to the American over 
the Canadian manufacturer is much greater than the sum named, $3. 

Iam credibly advised vs a very prominent Canadian farmer that he has just 
bought an American self- r (Walter A. Wood's) for $110, laid down 
in an American city, near the lines, while the price of same ine in the same 
place to an American farmer would be from $150 to $170. 

In addition to the larger implements mentioned, farmers’ or agricultural 
hardware imported from the United States consists of light shelf goods, dry 
paints, and agricultural hand-tools, such as spades, shovels, forks, eto., on 
which articles the duty varies from 35 to 70 per cent., although the printed 
tariff reads only from 30 to 25 per cent. is GONER GEDE Tak however, 
instructed its customs officers to advance prices on invoices in certain lines. 
which brings the duty Be 8 to a very high rate. On scythes, for instance, by 
means of a specific and ad valorem duty they have to pay from 60 to 70 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these tremendous charges a careful comparison of the 
wholesale and retail prices of the above tools shows that in all eases Ameri 
goods of this character can be bought in Canada as cheap, and, in many cases, 
Fray od than in the United States, It is conclusively proven by these facts that 
the erican farmers are not receiving the full benefit of low prices at 
which these goods can be produced in the United States. 

These benefits are, apparently, reserved for the Canadians and other foreign- 
ers to whose markets we export goods. But existing conditions enable the 
American manufacturer to compel the purchase of his goods by the American 
farmer at exorbitant profits. á 

So great has been this discrimination by American manufacturers in favor of 
foreign purchasers that the Canadian customs authorities have come to d 
with suspicion the prices on Sarg yee American invoices, as they can not un- 
derstand why these gnoc should be sold to Canadians at such great reductions 
from the prices at which they are sold at home, at the point of manufacture. 
As a consequence they have during the past two years largely adopted the plan 
of appraising these goods for duty at the home figures in preference to the 
Prices stated in the invoices. For instance, an American manufacturer may be 
willing to sell a certain article for $5 to the Canadian trade, the price for the 
same article at home being $8; the valuation is placed at the latter figure, and 
even though we sell for the former, the purchaser has to pay duty on $3 more 
than the goods cost him. 

The result of this practice is that we are losing our export trade to this and 
other foreign count the falling off of the American export tradeto this port 
on dutiable articles in one year having been $211,058. 

LONDON, ONTARIO, September 15, 1888. 

‘The short-sightedness of our manufacturers in this respect, no less than the 
development of manufacturing in Canada, is closing this as it does other out- 
side markets to our goods, and is driving us back to trade only within our- 
selves, to the injury of our great agricultural interests, to the reduction of the 
wages of our workingmen, and to the lessening of the products of our factories. 

WM. pe H. WASHINGTON, 
Consular Agent, 


The high-tariff party gets his vote and the trusts and monopolies get 
his money, and he places a mortgage on his farm to help to raise enough 
money to pay his debts. They attempt to frighten him by declaring 
that if the Mills bill passes, the eee Bebe oe will be 
greatly injured, that mills and manufactories will have to shut down, 
and thousands of workingmen will be thrown out of employment, and 
that these artisans and laborers will buy farms and go into agricultural 
pursuits as an occupation and compete directly with the farmer, This 
is not possible, and will not deceive one intelligent farmer in the entire 
country. : 

A 3 reduction of the tariff would so stimulate these indus- 
tries for which our national resources have so eminently fitted us that 
an increased demand for labor would at once spring up, and by reason 
of the cheapening of the cost of raw material manufacturers would be 
enabled to successfully compete with foreign markets. This reduction 
of the tariff would result in a universal increase of production in order 
to supply the foreign demand, which again would increase the demand 
for labor to such an extent as to furnish employment for all idle men, 
if there should be any. 

We are told that every panic that has occurred during the low tariff 
period is directly attributable to the tariff, while panies occurring in 
periods of high tariff have been due to other causes entirely, and that 
the prosperous times following low tariff were not due to a reduction 
of taxation; but an attempt is made to explain in the same inconsis- 
tent way that this is due entirely to other causes. ‘These statements 
are so apparently inconsistent and untenable that no farmer will be 
deceived by them. Our farmers comprise one-half of our population, 
and it would seem that if any industry needs protection by the Gov- 
ernment it is that ofagriculture. Our opponents tell the farmers that 
all they need is a home market, which is created by war tariff taxa- 
tion. 

Let us see how he is benefited by this protection heresy. Suppose 
he raises 100 bushels of wheat. He pays 50 per cent. tax on his plow 
and harness used in raising this crop; still more on other agricultural 
implements; $2 per thousand feet on the pine lumber used in building 
his house and barn; 43 to 80 per cent. on nails and hardware; the same 
rates on everything that he wears or buys to farnish his house. Now, 
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let him add this up and see what it nas cost him to produce 100 bush- 
els of wheat. He will find to his astonishment it has cost him $100. 
But, they say, he has paid these enormous taxes for the purpose of 
building up a manufacturing interest which will afford him the home 
market so vividly portrayed to him by the protectionists. Though it 
has cost him a dollar a bushel to produce his wheat he must not be 
alarmed, for Mr. MCKINLEY has told him that all he needs is a home 
market to get a high price for his farm products. 

He happens to live near a large manufacturing town where they em- 
ploy thousands of hands in making the very articles for which he has 
been taxed so heavily to protect, and of course he expects to realize 
$1.25 a bushel for his grain. He loads his wagon with the cereal and 
hauls it to this home market. He says to the proprietor of the-flour- 
ing mill: I know that you are an honest man, and will pay me a 
reasonable price for my grain. Ihave paid an enormous tax to build 
up this manufacturing business and protect it from competition with 
foreign labor. For this reason my wheat has cost me a dollar a bushel 
to raise. I have always voted for the protection of American indus- 
tries. I am a good Republican, and I know you will appreciate my 
patriotism. I am opposed to a reduction of taxation, to the Mills bill, 
and to the Democratic free-trade party. I must have $1.25 a bushel 
for my wheat to realize a living profit, send my children to school, and 
support my family,” 

The proprietor of the mill replies to this reasonable demand thus: 
My dear sir, I can only pay you 73 cents for your wheat. You see 
Mr. Smith across the way there is one of those free-trade Democrats 
and does not believe in high taxes. He orders his flour from Minne- 
apolis, ships it here and sells it at a price that I can not compete with 
if I pay you over 73 cents a bushel.” The farmer replies: Do you 
mean to tell me that I must be governed by the market at Minneapolis ? 
I have a home market.” But the miller replies: ‘‘ Yes, governed by 
Minneapolis. You see distances have been annihilated. You must 
accept the market that is 3,000 miles away—the price of wheat in 
Liverpool.” 

The farmer asks, ‘‘ Liverpool, where is that?“ He is told, It is 
over in free-trade England. These free-tradersare the cause of such low 
prices. They ship their gold over here to elect Cleveland and reduce 
taxes. But the farmer says. I do not understand what that has to 
do with our home market.“ The miller replies, “I will explain. 
England, you see, is a great manufacturing country. There they raise 
very little wheat and consume a great deal. They must, therefore, to 
supply the consumption of an immense population, buy the surplus 
wheat of other countries, and thereby rule the market of the world.“ 

The farmer in his astonishment exclaims: ‘‘Do you mean, then, to 
tell me that these home markets, for which I have paid such enormous 
taxes to create, are all a deception, and that here in Ohio my labor iu 
raising wheat must compete with the low pauper labor of free-trade 
England? Do you pretend to say that J, in cultivating my farm and 
marketing the products, must be governed in price by the cheap labor 
of Europe?” The miller replies, Ves, my dear friend, and a great 
deal worse, many times worse. True, they do not raise wheat in Eng- 
land, but some of her vast dominions do. ‘The fact is, sir, your labor on 
the farm is in direct competition with the low and half-civilized la- 
borer of East India, a country where labor is so degraded that you can 
not conceive how wretched its_people are. Their condition is worse 
than that of any other people on the face of the earth. There a man 
works for 6 cents a day, and his suit of clothing consists of but a halt 
a yard of cotton cloth. You know everybody buys where he can buy 
cheapest, and if England can buy cheaper in East India or South Amer- 
ica than from you she will buy from them. You had better unload 
your wheat for 73 cents per bushel, go home, and if you feel like it, in 
the face of these facts, vote to tax yourself 47.1 per cent. on all you 
buy to protect this large manufacturing town, and build up a falsely 
so-called home market for all the products which you raise on your 
farm.” 

The farmers of this country are the noblest creation of the Lord. A 
more honorable and upright class of men do not live. They labor 
from morning till night. Certainly do they eat their bread in the 
sweat of their faces all the days of their lives. They supply the food 
fur the millions on this great continent. They furnish nine-tenths of 
allourexports. They clothe the world with cotton. When the greatest 
civil war of modern history hung like a cloud over the destiny of this 
country they rallied from the East and the West and presented their 
bare bosoms to merciless bullets, and with their strong arms stood like 
a stone-wall in opposition to the foe. They would be ready again 
should occasion require to save this country from invasion by a foreign 
foe. 

From their ranks come our great statesmen and great generals, The 
future Presidents of this great country are to-day somewhere on a farm. 
The nursery of great men is on a farm—the source from whence come 
almost all our great statesmen. Whyshould this great class of citi- 
zens be discriminated against? Why should they be made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try? They greatly outnumber any other class of laboring men, and 
their modesty will not always prevent them from asserting their just 
rights—rights to equality under the law. 
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The righteousness of their cause will ultimately prevail. Great as 
are the manufacturing industries in this country, important as they 
may be, and essential as they are, to the welfare of the country, the 
farmers should not be discriminated against, because they are of greater 
importance than any other class. In 1880 there was invested in our 
country, in manufacturing interests, a capital of $2,797,223, 506, in farm- 
ing interests 812. 104, 081, 440. There were employed in manufacturing 
interests 2,738,993 persons, in farming 7,670,493. It will be seen 
from this that almost five times as much capital in farming as in man- 
ufacturing was invested, and three times as many people were em- 
ployed. Nov let us see which class is making the money and the profits. 

The manufacturers claim that they must tax the farmers for the pur- 
pe of protecting themselves against the competition of the pauper 

abor of Europe. The farmers have no protection. They pay the 
taxes, and astonishing as it may seem, the censusof 1880 tells us that 
the manufacturing products were $5,369,667,706, while that of the 
farming interests were only $2,212,540,929. The average product of a 
laborer in manufactories is $1,960.49, while the average product of a 
laborer in farming is only $288.44, and yet we are told that farmers 
must be taxed, not only now, but for all time to come, to benefit man- 
ufacturing interests. The farmers, constantly employed in body and 
in mind in a hard struggle for a living, have been slow to note the 
effects of combinations against them, but they are being educated very 
fast, and the lesson, ere long, will dawn upon us. Then they will be 
found moving for self-protection, for their rights, and for justice, 

They have more men, more money, more homes, more moral recti- 
tude, virtue, and common honesty in this great controversy than any 
other class. They are fast learning their power, and will soon assert 
their rights. There is a great spirit of investigation going on among 
them all over the country, and if they but once understand how they 
are being robbed and plundered by false pretenses and the misrepre- 
sentations that are made to them by demagogues, politicians, and pro- 
tectionists, who are directly benefited by this unjust system of taxa- 
tion, they will soon see that they are the victims of a miserablé, unjust 
es and they will vote for their own interests and to protect their 

omes. 


THE FACTS AS TO PENSIONS. 

I yield to no man in my devotion and sympathy for the soldier, and 
J desire to see that fullest justice is done the brave men who stood as a 
living wall of fire, with their bosoms bared to the bullets of the enemy— 
the loyal men who saved this nation. I have a right to speak for my 
comrades, who touched my elbow and divided their last hard-tack with 
me, shared the same blanket and drank from the same canteen. In 1861 
our family of four brothers, full of youth and hope, with cheeks flushed 
with the bloom of health, enlisted for the war. One fell at the battle 
of Stone’s River, pierced with a dozen bullets; another at Kenesaw 
Mountain, and the other’s bones are now bleaching on the banks of Red 
River. Politically we were Democrats, true, loyal Democrats, and they 
who thus died gave their lives to save the Union. 

None of my colleagues on this floor, whether they agree with me po- 
Iitically or not, who know how much of my time I have devoted to the 
interests of soldiers, and have noted my votes on all pension bills, will 
gay I lack in sympathy for the welfare of the soldiers. I therefore 
claim the right to speak for my comrades. During a hotly contested 
campaign like the present, when there are so many political, pecuniary, 
and personal interests involved, partisan newspapers and political stump- 
speakers are very apt to mislead the soldiers by perverting facts for the 
purpose of securing votes. Let me appeal to you, my comrades, to vote 
your honest political sentiments. A soldier who wore the blueshould, 
above all others, have judgment and good common sense encugh to 
give the coming campaign liar a wide berth. 

When a newspaper or a politician tells you that President Cleveland 
is an enemy to your interests, say it is false. When you are told that 
the Democratic party is not friendly to your interests, say it is false, 
and point to the record. You can easily prove that during the three 
full years of the present Administration the Union soldiers have re- 
ceived greater consideration than they ever received during the twenty 
years of Republican administration. Every Republican, as well as 
every intelligent man in the country, who has investigated the record 
knows this to be the fact. A simple investigation of the pension-rolls 
is conclusive proof. 

Write to the Commissioner of Pensions for his late report, and on 
investigation you will find I am telling you the truth. You will see 
that during the three years of Democratic rule 168,233 more certifi- 
cates were issued than during the same period of Republican adminis- 
tration, and in that same period there was disbursed to pensioners 
834,000, 541.01 more than during the three years of Republican rule; 
that inthe same period there were 79,917 excess of names added to 
the pension-rolls. It cost $52.31 to examine a case under the Republic- 
ans, while under the Democratic Administration the same work has 
been done for $13.78 per case. There are 24 percent. more Union sol- 
diers employed in the Pension Department now than under Republican 
rule, and one hundred and seventy-nine more soldiers or their widows 
on the pay-roll. I will here take the liberty to make the following 
extracts from the report of the Commissioner gf Pensions for the infor- 
mation of those who may not be able to procure the report itself: 
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The amount of monay expended in payment of pensions was $78,775,861.92, 
the cost attending such disbursement being, for the pay of the officers, em- 
ployés, etc., of the Bureau of Pensions, its agents, surgeons, special examiners, 
ete. , $3,262,524.67, the cost of disbursement being a fraction less than 4 per cent. 
of the total expenditures of the Bureau of Pensions. The total amount ex- 
pended for all purposes by the Bureau of Pensions was $82,038,886.59, being 214 
per cent, of $380,000,000, which was the total (estimated) gross income of the 
United States for the period aforesaid. The total expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1883 were $267,924,801.13. So it will be seen that the 
amount expended for and on account of pensions was nearly 31 per cent, of 
the entire outlay of the Government. 
SPECIAL ACTS. 

After due advisement it has seemed to me my duty to pepas to you publicly 
and in this formal manner the method which from the beginning has been 
pursued in regard to special acts, and also to state the results thereof, Upon 
the receipt at the Executive Mansion of a ial act nting pension it is re- 
ferred through the office of the Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner 
of Pensions, whose duty if is to present for the consideration of the Executive 
all the facts, favorable and unfavorable, shown in the records and files of the 
Bureau of Pensions concerning such case, To this end the Commissioner em- 
ploys the services of the chiefs of the boards of review and re-review, and under 
them four men from among the most highly trained and best equipped in the 
office, whose sole duty in connection wi o cases is to present an impartial, 
colorless, and accurate brief of all the matter in evidence and every substantial 
averment of the claimant and 2 of his military record. To this end 
calls are made upon the Adjutant-General and Surgeon-General for their re- 
ports, to complete the military history of the Serana it such history is notal- 
ready in the case; the claimant’s own declaration is briefed and every state- 
ment that he has made in his own behalf is set forth. The substantial evidence 
in support thereof is added, as well as that which is adverse thereto, 

‘These reports are fully examined by the chiefs of the boards of review and re- 
review, to the end that errors hoe Sows corrected. The briefs thus pre are 
transcribed and submitted to the Commissioner of Pensions, whoexaminesthem 
with a view, first, to the correction of any error; next,to indicate the complex- 
ion of the case under the general law, and tostate whether action of the office 
on the case, if any has been taken, had been right according to the general law; 
next, to indicate whether in his 8 the case is one based on equitable 
grounds, as shown by the whole of the evidence, including the military record 
and history of the nt, In this work he is aided by the counsel and pres- 
ence of the chiefs, two of the oldest and most trusted employés in this branch of 
the civil service. The clerks who 2 the brief of facts are old and new men, 
selected for fidelity, capacity, and y. When this work is so done it is for- 
warded to the Secre! of the Interior, and by that official to the President. 

The annexed table will show the total number ofall special jon acts which 


have become laws since the year 1861 and the time at which they were enacted : 


* The years from March to March. 


Isubmit herewith a statement of private pension acts disapproved by the 
Executive from March 4, 1885, to August 15, 1888, inclusive, showing the grounds 
ta the adverse action, and date of the original rejections in the Bureau of Pen- 

ons: 

Total number of such special-pension acts vetoed ...... ...... .. . . . 
Number of said vetoes in the interests of the claimants and based upon the 
fact that the claimants would be entitled to greater amounts under the 
general law than they would have received under the acts (andthe 
amount paid to said applicantsa ed $17,249, much of which has been 

paid the widows and dependent children of said soldiers) . . . . 
Number of such cases in which the disapproval was based upon or contained 

the charge of desertion or dishonorable discharge trom the military sery- 

ice of the United States. Kopo SadestSaswss0 coud su cbvaduses bbpndobidgebadaonaerp Wanevaa Pi aaoo poee le 
Number of cases (dependent fathers) in which the disapproval was based 
upon the grounds that the fathers abandoned their sons while said sons 
were infants. and never resumed the care or 


acts already passed by ngress, betay precy the 

already approved by the Executive and in full force and effect, Oneof 

aie original acts was passed by the Forty-ninth and one by the Fiftieth 5 

D ean DRE E E N 
Number of said acts disapproved upon the grounds that the deatli-cause 
was suicide and had no connection withthe military service of the United 


States..... 
Number o t disabilities o; 
* — no wise due to the service, but arose from causes entirely distinct 
therefrom . . . vues egeseee eee coones secnes seuss soda sesesenssossacevenseeens zee oreco 
Number of acts vetoed upon the ground that they were already pending in 
the Pension Bureau, that many of them involved the question of arrears, 
that it would be a manifest injustice to conclude the claimants’ rights to 
arrears or to issue pension certificate until the cases were established, and 
that there seemed to be no disposition upon the part of the officials in 
charge of the Bureau of Pensions to either delay the cases or to decide 
them adversely and improperly........ 3 —:. = NS a eS 17 
Number of cases vetoed for the reason that they affixed no rate, and that 
the claimants were now receiving pensions commensurate with the de- 
gree of disability found to exist on examination by competent boards of 
surgeons, and that the approval of the acts could in no wise benefit the 
claimants. (In four of these cases the highest rates given by the law were 
eee e R E RA . — 9 
Number of cases vetoed upon the ground that there was no dependence 


shown by the evidence on file. . gegner eee tases ges ese’ 
Number of cases v: und that the bill sought to set aside the 
nestion of arreas, and 


18 


etoed on the gro 
limitation fixed by the law of 1879, governing the 
which applied to all other claimants who had filed their applications since 
the Istday of July, 1880. (In this case soldier is in receipt of $50 per month 
under a subsequent special act which was allowed to become a law) . 1 
Vetoed upon the ground that the beneficiary was dead at the time of the 
passage of the act and hence the act was nugatory... s.. ss sss s 


—— —— 1 
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By the foregoing report it is shown that 1,369 special acts granting 
pensions have been approved by President Cleveland. If it were 
true, as alleged by politicians, that Cleveland is hostile to the interest 
of the soldiers, would it not have been just as easy for him to have ve- 
toed 1,369 bills and approved 191? But all reasonable men will see 
from the report of General Black that after all the President has but 
very little to do with the investigation of these cases. They aremade 
by the chiefs of the board of review and the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, in conjunction with two of the most trusted employés of the bu- 
reau, who, if they have any politics, it is safe to say are Republicans, 
and that it is upon their recommendation and judgment that the 
President's vetoes are based. But I can vouch from personal knowl- 
edge that politics do not enter into these cases. 

I am free to say the President has never vetoed a single bill from any 
but the purest and most friendly motives. He acts as a patriotic, pure, 
and just judge in all these cases, and no falsehoods, misrepresentations, 
or politically selfish motives can swerve him from the performance of 
his honest duties. Many of these private pension bills are passed 
hastily and without due consideration. It is in many instances a sys- 
tem of log-rolling. One member says to another: You vote for my 
bill and I will heip you through with yours.“ And soit goes at the 
rate of forty cases every Friday night in the House, and half that many 
in a minute in the Senate. It was different under Grant’s adminis- 
tration under Republican rule. It was new legislation, and every bill 
was more carefully scrutinized. Yet Grant vetoed all bills that came 
before him on the same grounds and for precisely the same reasons. 

The Republicans enacted a law providing that no soldier should have 
a pension whose disibility or death was not due to the service. This is 
the plain letter of the law, and by reason of this law the President vetoed 
one hundred and twenty-one bills. Twelve ofthese were because the pen- 
sioners were deserters; seventeen, because they were entitled to greater 
amounts under a general law; nine, because the act fixed no rate and 
the soldier was receiving a pension already. By his vetoes he saved 
the soldiers, their widows and children, $17,249. Is there any other 
evidence wanting to satisfy any reasonable man that these acts are 
passed in a careless, reckless manner, and without due consideration? 

Let Congress enact laws pensioning deserters, fathers who abandoned 
theirsons when infants, and men whose disability has had no connection 
with their service in the Army, and there will be no more vetoes. We 
are told that the rebel brigadiers are opposed to ioning Union sol- 
diers. This is false. The men who fought bravely on the other side 
are generous and chivalrous to their conquerers. There may be ex- 
ceptions. There may be a few ‘‘ cranks’? who would object to any- 
thing in order to get a little notoriety. But the most unreasonable 
objector to a certain class of special pension bills is a Republican 
“crank,” and the only objection I ever had offered to any private bill 
of my own came from the Republican side of the House. But they 
say the President vetoed the dependent pension bill. So he did, and 
he gave his reasons for it. His reasons, I think, will satisfy any sensi- 
ble man that it was on account of the uncertainty as to the object and 
consequences of the law. It was on a par with some special acts. No 
two men agreed as to the object of that bill. 

There was great doubt as to the interpretation of the bill. It would 
be very easy to form a bill that would accomplish the object, abont 
which there could be no dispute as to the meaning, but that was not 
the purpose. The object was political capital. 

Grant vetoed the equalization bounty bill. I do not believe that 
Grant was an enemy of the soldiers. I am not here to apologize for or 
defend the President’s vetoes. Thesoldiers themselves have done that. 
The Republican press and the friends of the soldiers have approved 
Cleveland’s veto of that bill. 

Let it not be forgotten by-my comrades that in 1862 an able and 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, Judge HOLMAN, introduced a 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, granting a land-war- 
rant for 160 acres of land to every honorably discharged soldier. This 
was in accordance with the acts of our Government in all previous 
wars, yet when this just act, which had been held out by recruiting 
officers as an inducement for the soldiers to enlist, came to the Repub- 
lican Senate, it was rejected on the ground that land-warrants would 
pass into the hands of speculators. 

Judge HoLMAN amended his bill so as to obviate this objection, and 
it was rejected again by the Republican Senate on the ground that we 
had no public lands to give to the soldiers. Yet, in the same year, 
immediately upon its heels, the Republicans granted to railroad cor- 
porations and other monopolies more than 200,000,000 acres of land! 
‘They had no land to give to the soldiers, but they could find millions 
of acres for corporations! 

Let it also be remembered by the soldiers that they were promised 
their pay, as we understood the contract with the Government, in 


gold. Instead of this the soldiers were paid off by the Republicans in 
depreciated currency, ranging at a discount of from 50 to 140 cent. 
The soldiers were never indemnified for their losses in this ce, 


but after the war was over, in March, 1869, the Republican 

passed a law providing for the payment of bondholdersin gold. This, 
mind you, when the bond stipulate that they were to be paid in the 
eurrency of the country. Remember this, comrades, that while the 


soldier has never been remunerated for his loss on account of the depre- 
ciation of the currency, the bloated bondholders of the United States 
were paid more than $600,000,000 premium in gold. Yet the Repub- 
lican party claims to be, par excellence, the friend of the soldiers! 

Fault has been found with the law as it exists in regard to the nig- 
gardly way in which pensions are rated, and the evidence required by 
law, which it is often impossible to furnish without a hospital record. 
Let it be remembered that the Republican party is responsible for laws 
of this kind on the statute-books. 

They were passed when a large majority of both Houses of Congress 
were Republicans; and if they are unjust, the Republican party is re- 
sponsible for them. 

Let us not forget that the Republicans held full sway for many 
years after the war, yet they never offered to enact a law to grant ar- 
rears, and that it was not until a distinguished and brave soldier Dem- 
ocrat, General A. V. Rice, of my own State, was elected to Congress 
and the House became Democratic that the arrears act, the greatest 
boon the soldier has ever received, became a law. He introduced the 
bill and had secured its passed through the House, but when it reached 
the Republican Senate it was bitterly opposed by such able and dis- 
tinguished Republican Senators as JOHN SHERMAN, who not only 
yoted against it but spoke against its and, when reminded by 
the best friend the soldiers ever had—the ideal volunteer general, the 
lamented John A. Logan—that his party only a short time before that 
time had pledged itself in its national platform to pass the arrears act, 
Mr. SHERMAN replied that he preferred to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience rather than be dictated to by a political platform. 
The ground of his objection was that it would cost too much. Why 
was not Senator SHERMAN denounced as an enemy of the soldiers? 

And, again, it is asked why, if Cleveland was in sympathy with our 
soldiers, did he not enlist? Let us inquire, where was the Plumed 
Knight during the war? If Blaine was not an enemy of the soMiier, 
what regiment and what company did heservein during the war? Or 
where was JOHN SHERMAN or a great many of our great men? It is 
said that Republican soldiers have been dismissed from Government 
service. So they have, but the record tells us there are more ex-sol- 
diers in the public service now than there ever were under Republican 
rule. I can see nothing wrong in turning out Republican soldiers and 
putting Democratic soldiers in. Let me ask, how many Democratic 
soldiers were in the Government service under Republican administra- 
tion? It isa well-known fact that Republican politicians have no use 
for Democratic soldiers except before an election, when they want their 
votes, and in thirty days after should they come into power (a contin- 
gency which is not likely to arise) there would not be one Democratic 
soldier left in the Government service, 

The Republican party is a friend only of those soldiers who vote the 
Republican ticket. It is not sympathy for Democratic soldiers that 
makes them so extremely solicitous of their welfare just now. They 
want their votes. Do not be deceived. Vote for the men and the 
party you believe will subserve the best interest of all our people. 
Judge the future by the past and your interest will be best ret for 
under a Democratic administration. There are hundreds of Repub- 
liean soldiers in the service now who have been kept there by this Ad- 
ministration. 

This Administration has in a multitude of ways shown its kindly 
feeling towards the ex-Union soldiers, by granting pensions to those 
who were deserving, and appointing them to positions of honor and 
trust. We hear objections sometimes because there have been some 
Confederate soldiers appointed to office. This has always been the case 
under all administrations, Ex-rebels were appointed. General Long- 
street and General Mahone have been special pets of the Republican 
party. General Mosby was especially despised and obnoxious to Union 
soldiers. He was a rebel brigadier who carried on his warfare after the 
style of the guerrilla. He would not meet our forces on the open field. 

I had occasion to report a widow’s claim for pension only a few days 
ago, whose husband had been from his home in Virginia and 
shot by order of this rebel guerrilla. Yet he was sent as minister to 
represent this country at the court of the Russias by a Republican ad- 
ministration; and a great many others could be enumerated, but it 
is a well-known fact and not necessary. But this thing of having been 
a rebel is nothing in the eyes of some Republican partisans as com- 
pared with the fact of being a Democrat. That is the only sin they 
can not forgive. To hear these men talk, so long after the war is over 
that a new generation has grown up since, such men as Hancock and 
McClellan, who so nobly defended the Union and shed their blood for 
its perpetuation, were allies of the Confederates. The orator feels 
compassion and high-sounding resolutions at political conven- 
tions, but this is mére moonshine upon which they seek to feed you. 
The record is the burning monument from which there can be no ap- 


peal. 
GENERAL PENSION ACTS. 

Now let us see what the President has done in his official capacity 
for ex-Union soldiers, their widows, orphans, and dependent relatives. 

He approved the act of March 19, 1886, which has increased to $12 per month 
the pension of 102,568 widows, minors, and dependent relatives of Union sol- 
diers. The total annual increase in money granted to these 102,568 pensioners 
by reason of his signing this act of March 19, 1886, is $4,923,261. 
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Ho approved the act of August 4, 1886, which has increased the pension of 
10,092 crippled and maimed Union soldiers of the late war from $24 to $30, from 
= to $36, and from $30 and $37.50 to $45 per month. The total annual increase 
mone 183 to the 10,092 joners by reason of his signing this act of 
Anga 4 is $1,089,938. 
ea) 


p roved the act of January 29, 1887, which has placed upon the pension- 
rolls 21 201 survivors and widows of the Mexican war at $8 per month or $96 per 
zar The ventas in money these 21,704 Mexican pensioners will receive an- 
nually . 

He approved the act of June 7, 1888, ting arrears of pensions from the 
death of their husbands in cases of all ows of the late war whose pensions 
have been or which may hereafter be granted. This law will favorably affect 
some ten thousand widows already on the rolls to an amount it is estimated in 
money of an average of $108 in each case at once, and hereafter will grant to 
each widow whose claim may be allowed an average of $108 in each case. The 
amount of money required to pay these already on the rolls it is estimated will 
exceed $1,080,000, and the number likely to be placed on the rolls during the 
present fiscal year will swell this amount to over $1,500,000, 

So it will be seen that President Cleveland since his inauguration has ap- 

roved general on acts which directly and pecuniarily benefit 144,364 ex- 
Union and Mexican soldiers, their widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
and that the money value of this benefit is over $9,000,000 per annum. 


Refund of Additional Tobacco Tax. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 4, 1888. 


‘The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. rag al the relief of certain persons who paid additional taxes as- 
sessed against them under the act of March 3, 1875— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The report which has just been read makes the 
matter so plain that scarcely anything more need be said. I send for- 
ward to the Clerk’s desk to be read, as a part of my remarks, the fol- 
lowing official communications: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 17, 1888. 

Sır: I have the honor to forward herewith, for your information, copy of are- 


rt by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 15th instant, upon (H. 
11039) “ for the relief of certain persons who paid additional taxes assessed 
pig baat Sa TARE o nag eb) 1875.” 
y yours, 
C. S. FAIRCHILD, Secretary. 
Hon, Jonx S, HENDERSON, 
House of 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, August 15, 1888. 


Hon. Mr. ERSON, of North Carolina, July 30, 1888, with a request to state 
what change should be made in the phraseology of bill, and estimate the 
amount of tax refunded in case it becomes a law. 


ted January 11, 1888. 

owing change in the bill submitted to me. Strike out all 
after the usual heading and insert: 
That the of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay 


years for 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenne, such sums ively as they shall 
ternal Revenue that 


to! cigars,or whi id or removed for consumption or 
salo on the 3d day of March, 1875.” 
Probably the amount of tax that will be refunded, in case such a bill becomes 


a law, will not exceed $100,000, 


JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 


Hon. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, ` 

Washington, February 3, 18:8. 
Sır: I have the honor to return herewith a letter of Hon. Isna»: G. HARRIS, 
United States Senator, add: to you under date of January 29, 1888. Mr. 
HARRIS incloses Senate bills Nos. 22 and 528, only the latter of which accom- 
panied the letter when received at this office, and asks that you give him your 

opinion as to the merits of the same and return the bills. 

The letter, with Senate bill No, 528, is herewith returned with the following 


report: 

Phe bill proposes to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out of any 
money in Treasury not otherwise appropriated by law, to the persons 
named therein, and to any other persons who may, within two years after the 

of the act, present claims therefor to the Cot) ioner of Internal 
8 such sums, 5 as they may sho to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Inte Revenue to bave been paid by them as an additional 
tax on tobacco, Sgan or cigarettes, sold, or removed for consumption or sale, 
on the 3d day of arch, 1875, prior to the President's approval of the act of that 
dat. ddit onal tax of 4 cents per pound on certain tobacco 


1875, stamps on 
and perhaps 


on subsequent days, they stamped tobacco and cigars with such stamps, and 

sold or removed for consumption or sale the tobacco and cigars so stamped, i 
issioner Dou; ruled that the act of March 3, 1875, must be held to 

take effect and be in force during the whole of that day, and under this 

parties who stamped tobacco or cigars on the 3d day of March with stamps at 

the rates in force previous to that date were assessed the difference between the 

values of the stamps at the old and the new rates of tax. If this ruling of Com- 


missioner Douglass was “illegal,” as has been strongly contended, then the 
taxes on account of the tobacco and cigars sold or removed on March 


3. 1875, were perhaps ill ly assessed, so far as they apply to tobacco sold or 
removed before the signing of the act by the President. > 
The case of B: Salmon (7 Otto, 381) was a case similar to those pro- 


urgess vs. 
vided for in the bill, but it was decided upon an agreed statement of facts. 
Among other things it was agreed by the United States attorney that the duty 
of 20 cents per pound had been paid upon the tobacco in question, and that the 
tobacco had been removed from the storehouse before the act of March 
took effect... This agreement, of course, gave away the point the case was de- 
signed to raise on the appeal, and if this office had been aware of the nature of 
the agreement it would have been evident that an appeal would be useless. It 
was hoped and expected that the question as to the exact point of time when a 
statute takes effect would be settled in that case, Itis a question upon which 
the United States Supreme Court has never passed,and upon which there has 
been a conflict of opinion in the inferior courts, 

Ia with my predecessor in rye lens in a letter to your office dated 
April 10, 1884, reporting upon a bill for the relief of some of ihe parties named 
in Senate bill No. 528, said: 

“* Personally, I am inclined to think that the fiction of law, by which, upon the 
doctrine of relation, a statute is deemed to be in force during the whole of the 
day on which it is signed, should yield to the exact facts in cases like these 
where substantial rights are involved. 

“ Constitutionally,a legislative act can not be a law until it is signed by the 
President, or until the time has elapsed during which he is allowed to deliberate, 
and it would . and necessarily that no substantial right of a citi- 
zen should be sacrifi toa mere fictional notion, however conveniently that 
fiction may operate as a general rule. es, it is probably a faet that most 
sed pae by Congress during a short session, ifapproved on the 3d day of 
March, are in truth signed very late on that day. 

“I think the authorities bear out the proposition that the fiction alluded 
to must yield to the demands of an exact justice where those demands are sus- 
eeptible of intelligent ascertainment. 

“If the act of March 3, 1875, took effect from the beginning of that day then the 
parties named in the bill have no —_ claims against the ernment for the 
repayment of these taxes, and the bill should not become a law. 

“If, however, the act did not take effect as to the part of the day prior to the 
very moment when it received the approval and signature of the President of 
the United States,then the parties named have equitable claims against the 
Government as to so much of the amount med as was paid on tobacco man- 
ufactured and sold or removed for consumption or use prior to that moment, 
and if so relief can only be given by legislation. 

“This office has no definite information ee yearns the exact point of time 

by the President,” 


I think it but equitable and just, if the bill is to become a law, that it 


should! include all tobacco and ci 

on the 3d day of March, 1875, and I therefore suggest, if my views are concurred 
in, that the bill be amended by striking out the wurds prior to the President's 
of the act of that date,” in lines 13 and 14. 


ap 
espectfully submitted. 
JOS. S. MILLER, 
Commissioner. 
Hon, C. S. FAIRCHILD, 2 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


The case of Burgess ts. Salmon (97 U. S., 381), above cited, proves 
beyond question that the bill under consideration should become a 
law. The opinion was delivered at the October term, 1878, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I quote from the opinion as fol- 
lows: 


Burgess was collector of internal revenue for the third collection district of 
V. and in that capacity exacted from and received of Salmon & Han- 
cock, and paid into the eet of the United States, the sum of $377.80 as an 
additional tax of four cents a pound on a quantity of tobacco belonging to 
them. It was thus exacted on the 3d dayot Maren: 1875, under the act of that 
date, which provides as follows: 

“That section 3368 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out the 
words ‘20 cents a pound,’ and inserting in-lieu thereof the words 

Aa io Stao us URI tee cae A extaine oe et ne cee 
apply io on w. e under ws ve 4 
when this act takes effect.“ 18 Stat., 339. pai 

The act contains also the provision following, namely: 

“Every person who removes from his manufactory tobacco without the proper 
3 affixed and canceled * * è shall, for each offense, be fined not 
less than $1,000 and not more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than one 
year and not more than two years.” 

The tobacco in question was stamped, sold, and removed for consumption, or 
use, from the place of manufacture, and beyond the control of Salmon & Han- 
cock in the forenoon of March 3, 1875, and the above-named act of Congress was 
approved in the afternoon of that day, after the stamping and removal of this 
tobacco, which, when removed, had been stamped at 20 cents a pound. Pay- 
ment of the additional 4 cents was made under protest, and an appeal to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue regularly taken and overruled. The man- 
ufacturers brought suit to recover back the amount, and recovered judgment in 
the court below. The collector therefore sued out this writ of error. The case 
presents but hen ee mags Can a mannfacturer be punished, criminally and 
civilly—civilly he or the violation of a statute when the statute was not in 
force at the time the act was done? í 

In other words, can a person be thus punished when he did not contravene 
the provisions of the statute? In still other words, ean one be punished for 
offending against the provisions of a statute from the effects of which he was ex- 
pressly exempted? * * * The President approved the bill, and the time of 
such approval points out the earliest ible moment at which it could become 
a law. „ * In the present case the acts and admissions of the Government 
to establish the position that the duties exacted by law had been fully paid 
+ > > beforethe President had approved the act of Congress imposing an in- 
ereased duty. * * * To impose upon the owner of the goods n criminal pun- 
ishment or a penalty of $377 for not paying an additional tax of 4 cents a pound 
would subiect him to the operation of an ex post facto law. 

Had the proceeding against Salmon and Hancock been taken by indictment 
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- Instead of suit for the excess of the tax, ani the one was — — authorized 


with the other, the proceeding would certainly have fallen 
tion of an ex faclolaw. In Fletcher vs, Peck (6 Cranch, 87) it was decided 
that an act of the Legislature by which a man’s estate shall be 

which was not declared to bear offense by a previous law, was void. * * * 
The cases cited hold that the ex facto effect of a law can not be evaded by 
giving a civil form to that which is essentially criminal. (Cummings vs. Mis- 
souri, 4 Wall, 277; Potter's Dwarris, 162, 163, note 9.) 

The ruling of Commissioner Douglas was highly technical and unjust, 
if not altogher erroneous in law. At all events “exact justice and 
perfect honesty and fairness, on the part of the United States towards 
the citizens thereof, require the Government to refund to the proper 
parties the additional taxes arbitrarily collected from them under the 
act of March 3, 1875. More than thirteen years have elapsed since 
these taxes have been wrongfully exacted by the Government, and the 
relief now proposed should no longer be denied or delayed. 


Aid to the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ISAAC §. STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 4, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the rt of the committee of confer- 
ence on the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for 1888 and prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: : 
Mr. SPEAKER: I can not but regret that the questions involved in 


the report made by the conferees upon this bill in relation to the amend- - 


ments now under discussion—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
for a question before he proceeds, for my own information, as 1 want 
to hear it discussed 

Mr. STRUBLE. I would like to finish my opening sentence first. 
I do not know exactly where I am until I have commenced. I would 
first prefer to be sure I have the floor. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Certainly. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I will yield to the gentleman with pleasure in a 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I started out to express regret that this discussion in 
relation to the pending amendments should not have been begun and 
concluded without the attempt, and the successful attempt, as I am 
bound to believe, to make it a political and partisan question. 

Mr. SPINOLA. That commenced on your side. 

Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir—— 

Mr. RYAN. I beg pardon; it did not commence on this side. 

Mr. SPINOLA. It commenced in a Republican Senate, by a Re- 
publican Senator, who arraigned a Democratic President for the per- 
formance of his duty. 

Mr. RYAN. I beg to say in reply to the gentleman that there is 
nothing whatever in the language used by the Senator that warrants 
that assertion. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Why, you used the Janguage yourself this morn- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RYAN. Oh, I replied to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. SPINOLA. And I was replying to you. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. STRUBLE. I wish to say to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York before he gets too far away from me—— 

Mr. SPINOLA. No, sir; I am going to wait right here. [Laugh- 

ter. 
15 STRUBLE. That when this subject was debated at the other 
end of the Capitol there was no such trouble there between the two 
parties; no such discussion upon partisan lines as there has been here; 
but, on the contrary, if I have read aright, there was a commendable 
sentiment of unanimity upon the question of the merit of-the propo- 
sition to aid in the maintenance of this home. 

Mr. SPINOLA. And to aid in any proposition to take money out 
ofthe Treasury. The other end of the Capitol is always ready for that. 

Mr. STRUBLE. beg to say to the gentleman that in my judgment, 
in that statement he does the Senate of the United States an absolute 
injustice, and that the Senate is not always ready in any such sense as 
he implies to take money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Oh, no; there is the record that speaks for itself. 
They amend bills every time by adding appropriations to appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. STRUBLE. They frequently do, but that is one thing, and to 
support any proposition to take money out of the Treasury is quite 
another. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. ‘The question I wished to ask the gentleman 
from Iowais mainly in reference to the alleged contract, as I under- 


stand it, for this building. I have not heard all the discussion here, 
being necessarily absent. But gentlemen have been discussing, as I 
understand it, a contract about this building. Can it be that we are 
asked to vote money to put up a building on a contract, the only evidence 
of the existence of which, as I understand my friend, is that he is cred- 
ibly informed it exists? If it exists and is in writing, why is it or a 
copy of it not produced? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I think it is to be regretted that the gentleman 
from Mississippi has not been in during the discussion. The question 
suggested by him has been discussed to some extent by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BURSES], and also and more fully by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Ryan]. > 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I heard the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I may not be able to answer his inquiry fully; but 
if I have time to refer to it, will take pleasure in doing so and pre- 
senting such information as I possess concerning it. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it but fair to myself and due the House to say 
at the outset, that until quite recently I had no thought of taking any 
part in this discussion. Other gentlemen, some of whom are members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, were, as I am advised, expected to 
join with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ryan] in presenting the 
claims and merits of the Industrial Christian Home Association of 
Utah in case serious objection should be made to the continuance of the 
support accorded it heretofore without objection by this and the Forty- 
ninth Congress. Allofthesegentlemen except Mr. RYAN arenowabsent 
from the House, and this, if any, were necessary to be stated, is my 
reason for having sought recognition in order to make some observa- 
tions on the pending Senate amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for the gentleman from Missouri 
who has charge of this bill. I have learned to regard him not only as 
a very able man, but as one ing and exemplifying on all occa- 
sions a large degree of manly fairness and honor. But I must conſess, 
sir, that in this discussion, in so far as these Senate amendments now 
under consideration are concerned, I have realized no little disappoint- 
ment in the manner in which he has treated the questions before the 
House to-day. I know he intends always in public discussion to be 
fair and honorable, and, I think, to be broad and statesmanlike, but I 
fear he has fallen a little below that honorable standard he has here- 
tofore and always maintained in public debate. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that an attempt has been made here 
to-day not only to question some of the details of operation connected 
with this enterprise known as the Industrial Christian Home Associa- 
tion of Utah, but that, whether intentionally or not, the effect of the 
speech of the gentleman from Missouri has been to discredit the enter- 
prise itself, At the very outset of his remarks the plain insinuation 
was made by the gentleman from Missouri that the original appropri- 
ation made August 4, 1886, was not made to aid the enterprise in Utah 
inaugurated by the incorporators of the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah and others interested in the cause represented by 


_| this incorporation. 


After referring to the law granting the first aid, the gentleman ex- 
claims, Industrial Home in Utah Territory! That is not the name of 
the private corporation now figuring in our deliberations,” thereby 
suggesting to the House that the tion now figuring in our de- 
liberations ” has possibly availed itself of an opportunity opened by the 
first appropriation to place itself in an attitude to thereafter claim and 
receive the favorable consideration of Congress. 

I grant that the gentleman had no purpose to lead the thought of 
the House to that extent, but apprehending that some may have re- 
ceived such an impression, I desire thus early in my remarks to lay the 
facts fully before gentlemen present. ‘ 

Years ago, and prior to 1886, the attention of a number of the most 
i igent Christian women of the land, who were then devoting them- 
selves to philanthropic efforts to elevate and Christianize such of their 
sex as were, and, in many parts of the land are, in a deplorable state, 
and to aid all such in attempts to ameliorate their condition, had their 
attention attracted to the women of Utah, and missionaries were sent 
to labor among them and the Mormon people of that Territory. Later, 
and as prosecutions were made more effective under national statutes 
for the suppression of polygamy, the condition of such women and the 
dependent children of such as might from any cause abandon polyga- 
mous relations or be compelled to discontinue in it by reason of the 
enforcement of the law against their husbands—became a most serious 
question with the ladies to whom I have referred and certain Christian 
gentlemen residing in and out of Utah—and they were led to consider 
what should be done to provide means for meeting the urgent neces- 
sities of the women and children who might, as I have said, abandon 
or be compelled to cease their polygamous practices. 

The result was a decision to establish in Salt Lake City a home to which 
the classes I have named could go and receive not only shelter, food, 
and clothing, but also instruction in such industrial arts as would 
most quickly and effectually fit them to maintain themselves outside 
the home; and on March 15, 1836, nearly five months anterior to any 
appropriation by Congress, the Industrial Christian Home Association 
of Utah was incorporated under the laws of that Territory; and I ven- 
ture to say, without fear of successful contradiction, that no more emi- 
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nently reputable men and women, none possessing more intelligence 
or of superior Christian character, were ever associated together for 
the inauguration and execution of a disinterested charity than those 
who, in Utah and out, joined in the movement resulting in the incor- 
poration to which I alluded a moment ago, and to which reference was 
made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] in his remarks made 
in reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BurNEs]. If gentlemen 
will take the trouble to note in the RECORD the names of these ladies 
and gentlemen immediately connected with the incorporation of the 
association—which I wiil not stop now to give—they will, I am per- 
suaded, justify me in the complimentary reference I have made to 
them. Beside those whose names appear as incorporators, several na- 
tional organizations are identified with this interest, and the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with Miss Willard as its presi- 
dent; the National Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, president; the Presbyterian Missionary Society, Mrs. 
Darwin R. James, of Brooklyn, president, and three hundred thousand 
women, representing the highest standard of Christian homes in this 
country, have by official authority memorialized this Congress in be- 
half of this appropriation. =) 

In order that the House may know fully the powers and scope of the 
incorporation, the — sought to be accomplished by those joining 
in the movement, I present the articles of incorporation at this point, 
together with certain affidavits of some of the members thereof, ap- 
paaa to said articles, presumably in compliance with the Territorial 
aw: 


UNITED STATES OF America, Territory of Ulah: 


These articles of agreementof incorporation of the Industrial Christian Home 
Association of Utah witnesseth: 

Whereas on this the 15th day of March, 1886, at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake 
County, Utah Territory, a voluntary association, under and bearing said corpo- 
rate name, has been std organized and formed, and a constitution therefor duly 
made and adopted, for the purposes set forth in these articles of ement; and 

Whereas it has been, by the unanimous vote of the meeting, Resolved, That 
the association in rate under the laws of Utah, witha board of directors, as 

vided in the constitution of said association, for the pw 0 g out 

e objects of the tion as stated in article second of the constitution,” 
which objects are hereinafter specifically set forth as near as may be; and 

Whereasin pursuance of, and to assist in out. said resolution. thereaſter 
and on the same day, at the same place, during the meeting of said association, 
there was elected by a majority vote of the meeting the p ieira hereinafter 
named mua for directors of said corporation and to constitute its board of direct- 
ors; an 

Whereas a majority of all the members of said association were and are 
present at said meeting and organization and election, and Jeannette H. Ferry, 
of Park City, Utah,and Anna er, of Salt Lake City, Utah, were the officers 
of said meeting and conducted said election: 

Now, in order to carry out said resolution and to form a corporation for be- 
nevolent and other purposes under chapter 45 of the laws of the Territory of 
Utah of the year 1884, entitled “Anact compiling and amending, the laws relat- 
ing to private rations,” approved March 13, 1884, the undersigned, a ma- 
jority of the members of said association present at said mecting, do now asso- 
ciate and as follows: 

ARTICLE I. This corporation is oaned atSalt Lake City, Salt Lake County, 
Utah Territory; it shall exist for fifty years, unless sooner dissolved, and its 
corporate name shall be “Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah.” 

ART. II, The place of general business of this corporation shall be Salt Lake 
City, Utah, but corporate business offices and association branches may be es- 
tablished elsewhere in or without Utah Territory to aid in carrying out the ob- 
jects and pursuits of the corporation. > 

ART. III. The officers of this corporation shall be a board of thirteen directors 
or trustees, and a president, eight vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a cor- 
responding secretary, and a treasurer. Until their successors are elected and 

uslified the following-named persons shall be officers of this corporation: 

eorge A. Lowe, George S. Ellis, Hector M. Scott, James M. Darling, Ira E. 
om Henry W. Lawrence, Rebecca C. Shelton, Clara Huse, Emma L. Miller, 

artha A. Locke, Margaret D. Zane, and Martha M. 8 each and all of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Jeanette H. Ferry, of Park City, Utah Territory, shall 
be directors or trustees; and Jeanette H. Ferry, of Park City, Utah, ll be 

resident; and Emma L. Carroll, Hettie M. Critchelow, Emma L. Miller, Clara 

use, Rebecca C. Shelton, Margaret D. Zane,and Martha M. Campbell, each and 
all of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Nebr., shall be 
vice- jidents, and Martha A. Locke, of Salt Lake City, Utah, shall betreasurer, 
and Cornelia Paddock, of Salt Lake City, Utah, shall be corresponding secre- 
tary, and Anna Baker. of Salt Lake City, Utah, shall be recording secretary. 

AET. IV. The board of directors shall exercise all the corporate powers, and 
s majority of the whole number of directors shall form a board for the transac- 
tion of corporate business, A majority of the board must be residents of Utah, 
and to entitle one to become a director or officer he or she must be a member 
of this association under its by-laws, and all directors and officers shall hold of- 
fice until their successors are elected and qualified. Any director orofficer may 
be removed by a two-thirds vote of the whole number of directors, and may re- 
sign by written resignation filed with the recording secretary, and any vacancy 
occurring in the board or any office from death, resignation, or disability may 
be filled until the next annual election of the association by a majority vote of 
the remaining members of the board. 

ART. V. There shall be an annual meeting of the members of this association 
for the purpose of electing officers and di rs, and the transaction of such 
other business as may be necessary, which shall be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the first Tuesday of October, in each and every year, the first annual 
meeting to be there held the first Tuesday of October, 1886; and a majority vote 
of the whole number of members present at said meetings shall be necessary 
for the election of officers and the transaction of other business. Special meet- 
ings of the members of this association may be called for the transaction of 
business upon resolution of the board of directors setting forth the reasons for 
calling the 3 and notice of such meeting shall be published in some daily 
ne per prin and issued at Salt Lake City, Utah, for the period of twenty- 
lays prior to the time fixed in said notice for such m x, which notice 
shall be signed by the secretary of the board and the object of the meet- 
ing; and a majority vote of the members present at such meeting shall be nec- 
essary for the transaction of business, 


Arr. VI. The objects, pursuits, and businesses af this corporation, as near as 
may be stated generally, are as follows: To found, build, equip, provide for, 


maintain, and regulate, in all necessary and proper ways, industrial homes, 
boarding houses, schools, hospitals,and places for instruction. aid. betterment, 
and general benevolent and charitable pu at Salt Lake City and other 
places in Utah Territory and elsewhere, and in which to promote and accom- 
plish the fitting of persons for industrial and all other pursuits; also to teach, 
instruct, discipline, educate, and fit for the active duties of life all classes of people 
without distinction, but more pen aang, Oy Hors ae and children, in all pursuits 
and industries whereby the interests of individuals and of society may be bet- 
tered, and whereby people may be fitted to earn, each for himself or herself, an 
honest livelihood ; to establish private schools and school systems and courses 
of study; to provide rewards for merit in any and all work done under the super- 
vision, aid, orinstruction of this association; to provide work and remuneration 
therefor for all persons who are needy or in want, and especially for women, 
girls, and children so situated; to provide and secure situations for such as ac- 
quire efficiency in any industrial or other pursuit under the guidance of this cor- 

oration ; to relieve distress and ameliorate suffering among all ; to aid 
in every proper and charitable way those who are in poverty and want; to pro- 
vide for and seek to establish among the masses a better knowledge of sanitary 
laws and care of health; and generally to forward and aid in every lawful way 
all benevolent, charitable, and educational purposes and objects whatsoever; 
also to solicit and receive contributions, to give exhibitionsand entertainments, 
and to adopt and exercise all other proper means to raise funds and the means 
to carry on the corporate businessand further and accomplish the objects of the 
association; to provide by by-laws for increase and maintenance of memberships 
of and in this corporation; and lastly, to make all lawful rules, regulations, 
and by-laws, and to do all other proper things to aid in systematizing, provid- 
ing for,and ing on all the business, and in forwarding all the objects of the 
corporation, and to acquire and hold real estate and personal property sufficient 
to carry out the i of the corporation, 

Art. VII. The names and places of residence of all the members of said 
corporation are as follows: George A. Lowe, of Salt Lake City, Utah; Henry W. 
Lawrence, George S. Ellis, Hector M. Scott, Clara Huse, James M. 3 Eliza 
beth S. Dickey, Cornelia Paddock, Hettie M. Critchelow, Rebecca C. Shelton, 

tD. e, Leonora P; Martha A. Locke, Fanny Stenhouse, Emma L. 
Miller, Rachel Wilson, Mary E. Wilcox, Etha A. Whaley, Delome Trent, Clara C. 
Darling, Robert G. McNiece, Martha M. Campbell, Anna Baker, Samuel J. Car- 
roll, Emma L. Carroll, each and all of Salt Lake ity Salt Lake County, Utah 
Territory; and Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, State of Nebraska; and Jeanette 
H. Ferry, of Park City, Summit County, Utah Territory. 

In witness whereof a majority of all the members of said association, prosent 
5 said meeting, do now subscribe their names and affix their seals to these arti- 

es 


Signed (with seal): James M. Darling, Elizabeth S. Dickey, Cornelia 
Paddock, Hettie M. Critchelow, Rebecca C. Shelton, Margaret D. 
Zane, Leonora zaga Martha A. Locke, Fanny Stenhouse, Emma 
L. Miller, Rachel Wilson, Mary E. Wilcox, Etha A. Whaley, De- 
lome Trent, S. J. Carroll, Emma L. Carroll, Clara C. Darling, 
Robert O. McNiece, ange F. Newman, Jeanette H, Ferry, Martha 
M. Campbell, Anna * 

In presence of— 
Wu. M. BRADLEY. 


TERRITORY oF UTAH, Salt Lake County, ss: 

Mrs. Jeanette H. Ferry and Miss Anna Baker, being each duly sworn, upon 
oath say: We are the persons who were present and acted as officers, to wit, the 
president and secretary respectively of, and presided at, the meeting, and as 
such officers conducted the election of directors mentioned in the preamble or 
recitals of the foregoing attached articles of agreement or incorporation of the 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah:“ said meeting was held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on the date and for the purposes stated in said preamble 
or recitals; a nee ace A of all the members of said association were present at 
said meeting and election, and signed said articles of agreement thereat, and 
the directors and officers named as such respectively in said articles of agree- 
ment were at said meeting duly elected as and for directors and officers of said 
corporation by a majority vote of all the members = 3 75 . Pee ee 


R. 
EANETTE H. FERRY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me March 15, 1886. : 
[sear] WM. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, Salt Lake County, ss: 


On this 17th day of March, 1886, before me, the probate judge of Salt Lake 
County, Utah, personally appeared Anna Baker, rtha A. Locke, Emma S. 
Carroll, and Angie F. Newman, personally known to me to be the identical per- 
sons named in, and who, as members of “Industrial Christian Home Asso- 
ciation of Utah,” executed the foregoing attached articles of agreement of in- 
corporation, and they duly acknowledged to me that they, each of them, re- 
spectively, executed the same freely and voluntarily and for the uses and pur- 

therein set forth. 

Witness my hand at Salt Lake City, in said county, the day and year afore- 


said, 
ELIAS A. SMITH, 
Probate Judge, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 

Anna Baker, Martha A. Locke, Emma S. Carroll, and rey i F. Newman, being 
each duly sworn, each onoath says: Weare members of che Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah,” and it is our bona fide intention, and the bona 
fide intention of the members of said association, to commence and carry on, 
and we and they have commenced,the business mentioned in the foregoing 
attached articles of agreement of incorporation. 

ANNA BAKER, 


MARTHA A. LOCKE, 
EMMA L. CARROLL. 
ANGIE F. NEWMAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1886, 
ELIAS A, SMITH, 
> Probate Judge, Salt Lake County, Ulah. 
TERRITORY oF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 


I, John O. Cutler, clerk of the probate court in and for the county of Salt Lake, 
in the Territory of Utah, do hereby certify that the roc is a full, true, and 
correct copy of the articles of agreement only of incorporation of the Indus- 
trial Ch n Home Association of Utah,” as appears on file in my office. 

In witness anere I have hereunto set my hand and aftixed the seal of said 


court, this 19th day of March, A. D. 1886, 
LsAL.] JOHN g. CUTLER, Probate Clerk: 
By H. S. CUTLER, Deputy. 
It will be observed that here fae to be an incorporation organized 
deliberately, with ample formality, and which no doubt was in strict 
compliance with the then existing laws of Utah. 
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Mr. Speaker, I assert here, upon what I consider most reliable in- 
formation, that on Au 4, 1886, when the first appropriation was 
made by Congress to aid in the establishment of such a home, no other 
association or incorporation known as an industrial home, or one 
seeking to establish such a charity, was known in Utah; and further, 
that to this date no such association or incorporation, except the one 
incorporated on March 15, 1886, and now seeking further aid from 
Congress, is known in Utah or has existence therein. Nor were any 
other person, persons, association, or incorporation on or prior to Au- 
gust 4, 1886, in so far as the records of Congress show, seeking to obtain 
an appropriation in aid of such an enterprise in Utah. Further than 
this, let me say that prior to the first appropriation in aid of the only 
industrial home” in Utah, and with a view to secure such appro- 
priation, the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah presented 
to the Senate, by Mrs. Angie F. Newman, its agent, a memorial pray- 
ing financial assistance to this association. The memorial, which was 
1 to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, was as fol- 
ows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Forty-ninth Congress: 


We, the undersigned, officers of the Industrial Christian Home Association of 
f the board of trustees of said inco: 


y 
a ent organization was formed in Salt Lake 
City under the name of the “ Padastrial Home 
The association was incorporated under chapter 45 of the laws of the Territory 
of Utah of the year 1881. 

The officers of the association are Christian women of established character 
and executive ability. 

77 5 Pic trustees are gentlemen of known business integrity and finan- 
cial stren, . 

The object of the association is the establishment of an educational institution 
in Salt Lake City where industrial pursuits shall be taught upon a basis which 
shall gany for self-support. The institution will be divided into three dis- 
tinct departments, 

In the first, domestic industries, such as cooking, dress-making, tailoring, cut- 
ting and fitting children's clothing, etc., will be taught. 

In the second, mechanical industries, including type-writing, telegraphy, 
stenography, silk-reeling, etc. 

In both of these departments competent instructors will be employed. 

A bureau of information will be established who shall furnish information as 
to itions available to graduates in adjacent States. 

he graduatesin the mechanical department may perform remunerative labor 
in the institution to the extent of funds for transportation to the positions se- 
cured, 

Pupils from the domestic department will find immediate employment in the 
gentile homes of Utah. 

The third de ent will offer temporary shelter to the homeless women 
and children whose cases are acce by the board. For this class the bureau 
mer furnish employment in the Territory or adjacent States of such character 
as the capacity of the individual indicates or opportunity furnishes, 

The demand for such an institution is found— 

1. In the anomalous social condition of Utah Territory under Mormon ré- 

me. 

2. In the fact that there is not a single benevolent institution in the Territory 
for the dependent classes. 

Moreover, it is hopeless to expect a Mormon islature to appropriate funds 
to meet a condition of things which the Mormon leaders declare does not exist 
or to establish an institution which shall contribute towards the disintegration 
of the Mormon Church. 

Hence national obligation is apparent. 

The principle is fundamental in a Republican government to protect its kelp- 
less minorities, especially so when these minorities are women and children. 

The question of self-support is based in the solution of the problem of the dis- 
zoon of polygamous households. 

t is a well-known fact that there are many who would voluntarily abandon 
polygamous relations if facilities for self-support were provided. 

Furthermore, it is futile to legislate against existing relations and make no 
provision for the terrible exigencies which arise in the execution of law. 

Fathers and mothers whose moral nature has survived the wreck of polyga- 
mous life will at least hesitate to impose upon their children immediate disas- 
ter by either voluntary or enforced obedience to national law. 

erefore it is with confidence in that justice which is the apotheosis of mercy 
that we, your petitioners, in behalf of those who can not speak for themselves, 
except by their silent appeal to the nation's God, ask of your honorable body 
the appropriation of $100,000 to the Industrial Christian Home Association for 
the construction and equipment of such an institution as is herein specified. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JEANNETTE H. FERRY ean tak vase 
rì ory. 
MARGARET D. ZANE, Vice-President, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. 
CORNELIA A. PADDOCK, Secretary, 
Salt Lake Cily. 


GEORGE A. LOWE, 
IRA E. LYONS, 
HECTOR M. SCOTT, 
JAMES M. DARLING, 
GEORGE E, ELLIS, 
HENRY M. LAWRENCE, ` 
Per ANGIE F. NEWMAN, Vice-President al Large, 
Trustees, Salt Lake City. 
As further bearing upon the authority of Mrs. Newman to thus appear 
and present this memorial, and as showing the fitness of this lady for 
the mission with which she was intrusted, I submit the following evi- 
dence of authority and testimony: . 


ty of the whole number of directors composing 


5 in Salt e ey and County, Utah Territory, on Monday, the 22d 
o eaid 
Lae prada) present, it was, by the unanimous vote of the meeting, in substance 


Resolved, That Mrs, Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Nebr., one of the vice- 
presidents of this corporation, be, and she is hereby, appointed and authorized 
to represent this corporation at Washington, D. C.,and at other Eastern 
as its aid and assistant in forwarding all matters pertaining to the business 
the corporation; and, among other matters, she may take measures to 
by private subscription for corporate purposes, and may for such purposes re- 
ceive contributions, moneys, and funds, and may solicit and seek, and adopt 
and carry out measures to secure, in all proper ways, Congressional action and 
assistance by way of 8 or other measures looking to the 


1 of the affairs or other advancement of the business of the corpora- 
on. 
Attest: 
H. M. SCOTT, -7 
Secretary pro tempore of the Board of Directors, 
The fi ing and within is approved by the undersigned, a majority of the 
board of d eg said SOA having no seal. : 
EMMA L. MILLER, 
re. 
CLARA A HUSE. pane 
G. S. ELLIS. 
MARTHA M. CAMPBELL, 
H. W. LAWRENCE, 


MARTHA A. LOCKE. 
MARGARET D. ZANE, 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, EXECUTIVE — 
To the Congressional delegation of the State of Nebraska : 
GENTLEMEN: Mrs. A. F. Newman, of this sny visits Se- for the — 
of securing Government aid in establ ing an ind school at 
Eako City. Ttake great pleasure in commendin 
sideration as well as to your kindly offices in 


I remain, respectfully, 


her to your courteous con- 
e work in which she is en- 


JAMES W. DA 
Governor of Nebraska. 


Denver, COLO., April 6, 1886, 


To the Senators and Representatives of Colorado in Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby commend to your thoughtful consideration plans for an indus- 


trial home for the destitute women of Utah, presented by the bearer, Mrs. Angie 
F. Newman, and indorsed by the leading philanthro of Salt Lake, 
Sincerely, yours, 


H. W. WARREN. 
Bishop of the M. E. Church and in charge of Missions in Ulah. 


SALT LAKE Crry, April, 1888. 
To whom it may concern: 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman being duly elected by the directors of the Woman's 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah as their delegate to secure Con- 
gressional aid in behalf of this much-needed institution, I take pleasure in com- 
mending her to the confidence of all people as a brilliant speaker, an earnest 
advocate of reform, and a Christian woman whose heart has borne the burden 
of the cause of Christ in Utah for years. 

8. J. CARROLL, 


i 
Pastor of M. E. Church and Editor of Utah Christian Advocate, 
J. JAY GARVIN, 
President of 8. Seminary. 


The Woman’s Industrial Christian Home Association, in their meeting March 
22 to reconsider the election of del e to Washington in their behalf, decided 
to send but one delegate in place of the two first chosen. 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman was elected the one delegate, and a committee was 
appointed to secure funds for her use and forward the same to her at Washing- 
ton. 


JEANNETTE H. FERRY, 
President Woman's Industrial Christian Home Association, 


Salt Lake, U! 
To the House Committee on Appropriations: 


G. Paddock and Mrs. Angie F. Newman as their ow paar ed your honora- 
ble body to ask for Congressional appropriation oi 


. There are many more who have renounced pol, gamy and 
3 starva- 


= CHARLES S. ZANE. 
W. H. DICKSON, 
E. A. IRELAND. 

The following, while addressed to the supposed chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, was sent to the Senate commit- 
tee: 

OFFICE OF THE UTAH COMMISSION, 
Salt Lake City, March 12, 1886, 

Sim: An organization under the general incorporation laws of this Territory 
has been by Christian women of Utah for the establishment of an in- 
dustrial home for the helpless and dependent of their own sex and their chil- 
dren at or near the city of Salt Lake. 

The trustees of the association are prominent business men of known ability, 
and good financial standing, resident of this city, The executive 
officers are representative Christian women, also residing here. We vouch for 


Itis 
e exigencies that may arise from the exceptional social conditions of this 


thi 
royide homes for the indigent and distressed, 
echani 


It is contemplated not only to 
but to furnish zadeni eand m cal instruction which shall qual- 


ify those who receive it for self-support. 
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We believe that such a beneficence, ae lemental to the enforcement of the 
laws for the sup; of pol tah, will effectively aid in accom- 
plishing the result sought thio Oa neon, legislation. 

It may be reasonably hoped that this provision for the maintenance and in- 
— education of pol ous wives and children will induce the withdrawal 

er are now held through fear of the distress and suffering that would 

— result to . from such separation. 

msidering the undoubted usefulness of an institution of this character in 
aido of the effort of the Federal Government to eradicate the polygamic evil, we 
believe that it could properly and should receive financial assistance throug: 
upan appropriations by 3 We desire, therefore, to second the . 
of the association in this beha! 

Very respectf 


ally, 
A. B. CARLTON. 


Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
Chairman Appropriations Commitles, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Upon the memorial to which I have alluded, formal hearing was had 
by the Senate committee on May 7, 1886—Mrs. Newman appearing 
for the Indusirial Christian Home Association, making argument and 
being subjected to thorough cross-examination by members of the 
committee, 

The committee made a favorable report on the memorial—to which 

tly allude. And I should say, from the slight exami- 

peal poten have given to this report, the Committee on Education and 

Labor of the Senate gave to this question most careful and earnest 

attention before making it to the Senate. I will now read a few scn- 

tences from that report. After the preliminary statement in reference 
to the question submitted, it goes on to say: 

aes ee ee of the 8 a of ees 5 the Tenio 2 5 

t enforcement o e laws ns! „and w m 
Fee contin Selly ter until that 8 3 ressed, has deyel- 


coats the necessity of some ne great local agency of a humane and charitable na- 
ture to co-operate with the of the law as administered through the courts 


and the executive power. 

Great numbers of persons now entangled and fettered in the structure of 
Mormon society have indicated a desire to sever their relations, but without 
help from some — cy to make the transition from their present to 

new relations in with the the laws of the land and the legitimate customs of 
American life, they —— themselves e ee helpless by reason of their pov- 
erty or their lack of that mn ey or industrial training indispensable to se- 
bey 8 onka and 5 


T call on attention of the House especially to the following lan- 


guage of the report: 
The Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah is an institution chartered 
a ae laws vor the Territory, and a appese to possess. the confidence of the au- 
and responsible citizens o. 
rhs a. association — to undertake the work the e of which is 
above indicated, 5 incurred must come from the public Treasury 
or from private charity. rtunately, the most important — all, able, up- 
right, and benevolent lodividoale mon and women—are ready to devote them- 
selves tothe work. It would seem to be almost compulsory upon the Govern- 
ment that the effort to 5 polygamy by law should be doned, or the 
severities and sufferings incident thereto should be removed so far as possib le 
means of this or some like institution, to be made efficient through so much 
government support as may be necessary. 

Now, so much to the point of the character of the applicants to Con- 
gress for aid to this home and the proceedings in Utah and before the 
Senate prior to the first appropriation. It is not a case in which Con- 
gress was cap’ „so to speak, by the importunities of one or more 
individuals who came here to represent that cause, but it is a fact that 
the deliberate body at the other end of the Capitol took this question 
into consideration, gave it careful attention, and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor dignified the subject by reporting upon it favorably 
to that body, and thereafter the Senate, following the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report, agreed with this body in an appropriation 
in aid of the work contemplated by this Industrial Home As- 
sociation of Utah. 

Mr. Speaker, what strikes me as remarkably strange in this discus- 
sion is the attitude of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BURNES], in view 
of the fact that during all the time this question has been up before Con- 
gress he was a member of the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and if I am not in error, was on each conference committee on the 

votes of the two Houses on bills to which the Senate at- 
tached the two appropriations for this home, and if he did not concur 
in these appropriations for the purpose for which that home was inau- 
gurated and the objects sought to be accomplished by and through the 
agency established, I do not remember ever hearing a word of protest 
from him at any time previous to this. Iam well aware, and I will 
not do him the injustice not to state, that he expresses himself as 
willing to make appropriations in aid of the purposes of this home on 
certain conditions, but nevertheless he goes on and raises so many ob- 
jections to the Senate amendments that I am led to question whether 
he is much in favor of the project. he is not enthusiastically 
interested in favor of granting further aid to the home, and I presume 
he will not claim any such fi 

Now, why is it that my friend from Missouri, after favoring these appro- 
priations in the Forty-ninth Congress and the first session of this 
and after having been present in the conference with the Senate conferees 


on former bills making appropriation in aid of this home, as I think he 
was, should come in here and make this strong and vigorous fight, as 
I regard it, against the further continuance of the home and the workof 
those engaged in it? Heasksthe question, and seriously, too, why these 
ladies managing this home have not been satisfied to let the power of 
controlling the disposition of the money rest with the governorof Utah, 
the judges of the courts of that Territory, and the district attorney. 

He says the law reposes this authority in the governor and that the 
ladies or persons interested in the management of the home have from 
time to time been seeking to have a change in the law in respect to 
handling and disposing of the funds appropriated to aid it. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that it would appear 
from what the governor of Utah said in his last report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, neither he nor the judges of the courts of Utah 
have had time to devote to this project, nor have had time to consider 
the bills, to audit the accounts, or to give attention to the many things 
pertaining to the work of the home. He became so impressed upon 
this subject that in his last report to the Secretary of the Interior he 
used the following language in of the present board of control, 
meaning himself, the judges of the supreme court of the Territory, and 
the district attorney: . 

The board of control 8 hold that some other and better agenc 
than the board can and o — to be selected as disbursing agent of the ſund. 
The chief-justice and ct attorney sondia at the capital have their time 
5 occupied with the 1 of their respective offices, 

oe 525 judges hold their sos a here, and are compelled either 

mselves from and close their courts or fail in attendauce at the 

tensa eater The board of control recommend that the executive commit- 

tee of the Woman's Christian Industrial Home Association of Utah be consti- 
tuted a board for the purpose. 

I wish to emphasize to members this recommendation of the board of 
control, and ask that each one present will remember it: ‘‘The board 
of control recommend that the executive committee of the Woman’s 
Christian Industrial Association of Utah be constituted a board for the 

purpose, namely, to receive and disburse funds, etc. There is a 
slight technical error in the description of the incorporation, but we are 
now beyond the point of question as to what corporation is meant. It 
appears, then, that the governor and the other members of the board 
ol control—the judges of the supreme court and the district attorney 
after more than a year’s acquaintance with the enterprise, and pre- 
sumably with those who have under their supervision had charge of it, 
solemnly concluded, and unanimously, ‘‘that some other and better 
agency than the board (meaning the board of control, themselves) can 
and ought to be selected as disbursing agent of the fund, and it fol-. 
lows from the recommendation made immediately thereafter that the 
executive committee of the Home Association was deemed to be that 
better agency. 

In the face of such a recommendation, how weak become the in- 
sinuations and allegations of incompetency against the capacity of the 
home management to receive and disburse these funds which Congress 
has and will in the future appropriate to this commendable and hu- 
mane charity! 

But, sir, what is the position of the friends of these amendments? 
First, however, I want to answer the query of the gentleman from 
Missouri as to why these ladies have, from time to time, come here 
seeking a change in the law with respect to the custody and manage- 
ment of these funds. It was for the very reason that the governor, 
the judges, and the district attorney have never had sufficient time to 
devote to the duties devolved upon them by the law; and in support 
of this statement I wish now to call attention to a part of the record 
of the joint meetings of the Industrial Christian Home Association, its 
executive board, and the board of control. It seems a record is kept 
of all action had by the association, of its board of directors, and of 
the joint meetings of such board of control and the executive board of 
the home. 

I think gentlemen who will give attention to this record will see that 
the statement of the governor and the recommendation of this board 
of control that there should be a change are fully justified. The fact 
is these officials have been so engaged in other affairs connected with 
their official positions that they could not meet the representatives of 
the association on many occasions, and during the first year their joint, 
meetings were almost total failures, even when those meetings were 
called with reference to most important questions in e with 
the work of the home. But here is the record: 


RECORDS OF THE JOINT MEETINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN HOME AS- 
SOCIATION AND THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of the Industrial Christian Home 
3 held November 30, 1835, the following resolutions were presented 
by unanimous vote: 


= ved, That a committee from the Industrial Christian Home Associa- 


tion be appointed to take steps toward a formal opening of the home January 


19, 
. 2, That the board of control be asked to sanction the opening of two ee 
ments, namely, a cooking school and eh din Soa minana P patria er to in 
appliances for eve kas paR to famiiy or household 
Adjo! to meet of control, 5 p. m. 

5 p. m.—Executive committee met board of control at Continental Hotel. 
Present of board of control: Governor West, United States Attorney Dickson, 
Judges Zane, Boreman, and Henderson, 
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Resolutions presented by executiye committee to board of control, 
No. 1. Laid on the table, 
No. 2. Laid on the table. 


On Feb 27, 1887, the following was submitted to the board of control by 
the director of the home: 
“ GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD: In consideration of the number of inmatesof the 


home (17),and their urgent need of a person who shall be competent to teach 
and direct the labors whereby these women shall be better able to fulfill the de- 
sign of Congress in establishing the home, namely, ‘to provide employment 
and means of self-support,’ I ask cams such person be employed, ard that a de- 
partment of cooking be opened at o 

eres — depa been helpas ree a great degree; but that the spirit of the 

itution be met, departments are necessary. 
“RUTH M. WOOD.” 


At a semi-annual meeting of the executive commiitee of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association on March 15, 1887, the following resolution was unani- 
mously e and presented to the board of control: 

the association take such steps as they, with the co-operation 
Bag oe the board of control, may deem wise to open two departments of labor in the 
Industrial Home at 44 South Fifth East street, namely, a cooking and sewing de- 
partment, with qualified er in each, 
45 e board of control made no response to either of the foregoing proposi- 
ions, 


JUNE 6, 1857. 
The executive committee met at the Industrial Home at 2.30 p. m. 
The following resolutions were adopted by the committee: 
1. Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to confer with the 
8 of control in reference to the opening of new departments of industry in 
e home, 
ied gcse ao vee nesta bir pase se be rm geen? to 8 with the 
oon on Importance at once roperty 
for a permanent home with a view of 6 x the eneotion ofa 
ay yg rene building. 
3. Resolved, That tees instructions be presented by the committee to the 
board of control at their joint meeting at 8 o’clock p.m. 
Adjourned to meet at 8 p. m. at the governor `s rooms, 


JUNE 5, 1887. 
meeting of board of coniro and executive committee was held at the 
governor's rooms at 8 o'clock p. 

The committee presented, 3 their chairman, the view of the associa- 
tion on the importance of proceeding at once to purchase a aia for a perma- 
nent home, of * immediately the erection of necessary buildings; also 
urging the necessity of more ample accommodations, making possible the suc- 
cessful of new departments of ind in the home. A majority of 
the favored the proposition of the committee to p! 
erect Dees buildings with a view to a permanent home. 
urged the necessity of inmates to sanction such outlay. This was met by the 
committee and some of the board that such outlay was necessary to insure the 

and this proposition was ably argued. 
time the temporary home was crowded to excess with inmates from 
classes, Nofa facilities for self-support having been provided, the more 
intelligent classes were n ) 
The meeting sdiguried i 10 July Il. 


JL x II. 

The executive committee met at the Industrial Home at 2.30 p. m. 

The architect employed by the chairman of the executive committee presented 
a plan for an addition to the building now occupied, embracing rooms for a 
laundry and cooking departments, also a room for the children with bath-room 
and dining-room for same. Rooms convenient for mothers and children. 
These were examined and approved by committee. 

The home was visited throughout by the committee and found to be in good 
order, evidencing excellent management and law. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


JuLy II—8 P. u. 
The board of control and the executive committee met according to appoint- 
ment at the governor's rooms. 
There being no quorum of the board of control, no business could be done. 
Mr. eee meet August Est Set to howe present 
Adjourned to meet August 


Acer 1. 
The executive committee met at the Industrial Home 2 pa 
The report of the director came before the committee and was approved. The 
home was visited and the comfort of the inmates looked into bythe committee. 


The management of the home was heartily approved by the same, 
ed to meet at the governor's roo rooms at 8 p. m, 


Aveust 1. 
The board of control and executive committee me 
As there was not a quorum of the board of — ir 8 bo trans- 


Adjourned to meet first Monday in September. 


SEPTEMBER 5. 

The executive committee met at the Industrial Home 2.30. 

‘The attorney employed to aorin title for the DROS conned by ins home, 
requested the o: lease made of the premises. uiry the director 
of the home, stated that she had delivered the ori, — to Governor West, 
chairman of the board of control, at his request. 

SEPTEMBER 5, 

Meeting of board of control and executive committee, at governor’ 
rooms8p.m. Present of the board, Governor West; absent, Judge bony aig 
Henderson, Judge Boreman, and Attorney Peters. 

ae ee ee ee macro the Board of control no business could be trans- 
acted. Governor West failed to find the original lease. 

Adjourned to October 3, 

OCTCEER 3, 
The executive comm! Seng tose Hp aDhrandhern pent Home 1 pred to The sec- 
Bini — | from — — until were read and A con- 


. home, Mrs, Newman presen 
ing prin at 2 
to meet the board of control at 8 p. m. 


‘There was no meeting of the board of control with the executive committee 


as ee, the governor stating to the committee that he was too busy to at- 
vend to it. 


At the second annual meeting of the association held October 4, 1887, the as- 
sociation decided to again ask board of control to purchase property for a 
permanent home out of the funds held by the said board of control, The mat- 
ter was put into the ds of a committee of five elected by the association, said 
committee to select site and ask the board of control to at once purchase. 

The committee handed to the board of control the following (as the books of 
the secretary of the board of control will show): 

We, the undersigned, a committee appointed by the Christian Industrial 
Home of Utah to select a site for a permanent home, do most respectfully re- 
pua: We, the committee, bave considered all the real estate firms in the dy 

ooked constantly for two days at all properties for sale offered pd me 
others, and unanimously ask that the home may be located atand t 

uurchased known as the Clayton se » It consists of 10 acres of beat 
lying land, a large red-brick cottage, brick barn, out houses, sheds, ete., all pan 

ree artesian wells, furnishing 8 of water, being carried into the 

house. Possession can be given at once and the home moved immediately, 
thereby saving rent. The perty is in the best of repair, and has ample room 
for the present number of foumates now at the Home. 

The property is situated on the Boulevard, the fashionable drive, 1 mile or 
less south of Liberty Park, The price asked is $6,000, 

H. W. LAWRENCE, Chairman, 
M. B, SOULES 
©. H. PARSONS, 
MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, 
MRS. JACOB BOREMAN, 
Commitice on Sile, 
4 board of control not being prepared to vote, or at least did not vote, upon 
e (ream es the meeting was adjourned until ‘the foll Saturday, the 
board of control ri og to the committee on “site” two of ir own mem- 
bers, Ju les Zane and District Attorney Peters, that more time might 
be given the —— on site and also the board of control to look more thor- 
oug! gy Sead a for sale. 
d Saturday evening the committee on site“ reappeared 
—— the A eoa and submitted the follow 

We, the undersigned committee on ‘site,’ 3 b. 
trial Home of Utah, most respectfully ask that you, th d of control, pur- 
chase for the Christian Industrial Home of Utah, out of the funds appropriated 
a for this object and held by the board of control, the 5 prop- 


“Twenty acres of land adjoining and lying s — 5 of the La Grand Young 
farm and north of Liberty Park. The price as is $10,000. We also ask the 
sum ib ne the erection of suitable — to carry out the work of the 


“The — track, we are informed, will run to the gate if the home is 
located upon this piece of ground,” 


anxious to 8 wrens See e 

. control dia not think it advisable to buy or to purchase 
at all at that time. 

The committee stated that within sixty days the Goddard farm had been pur- 
chased for $15,000, and was at that date held at $25,000. 

The 7 wires 


ee as to . purchase of property and employment of an architect for the 
resent be deferred and that la bom we this time decline to take any action 
r the purchase of property.” 
The following was received by the association and handed 
to the board of control, to which no answer was ever received 


5 “SALT LAKE Orry, November 1, 1887. 
CARa Eea AEE TO Aee Diak: 
8 


the president 
the associa- 


next two years upon the same grad 
„ete. A 


“E, B. CRITCHELOW,” 


At the last meeting of the board of control in October, 1887, on motion of Judge 
Boreman, seconded by Mr. Peters, it was resolved that the industrial — 
—.— Association be requested to inform the board as to what 
. — 5 —. open in the eect home, = the 3 empioyés to g 
yed, and what salaries and of opening and runn: 
ee To this the following . the . 


“REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ESTABLISHING DEPARTMENTS AND TRADES AT 
THE INDUSTRIAL HOME, 


We, the undersigned, most respectfully report the departments to be opened 
at once as follows: 
“First. A school for the children with all the modern conveniences and ap- 
Toe wom and so situated and managed that a night school could be maintained 
or women desirous of learning to read and write. 
“Second, A sewing department, where all kinds of sewing, rapes mayo 
eee. j pending, etc,, might be conducted so that the inmates might become 


L Third. 25 ——.— department, where instruction could be given in all kinds 

of cooking, also ole kitchen gardening could be taught. 
We, the undersigned committee, most respectfully report that we have ex- 
— © premises now occupied by the home and, in our judgment, find it 
y inadequate and deficient in room for the successful or otherwise open- 

iog ana conducting any one of these departments, 

These three named departments we, your committee, think it of vital im- 
ae — the good of the inmates of the Industrial Home to be at once opened, 


association enlarge their quarters. 
We find the house the association Snow ae very old and inconvenient 
for. such an institution, a cellar of two rooms, all u uan 
“The first floor contains four rooms, not any oft thems he second floor 
the same n and size; above isa garret where,for want 3 


of children are now sleeping. 
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“We find the inmates crowded and the home most uncomfortable for want 
of room, and we recommend the obtaining of 5 quarters, 
“J.CAMERON BROWN, Chairman. 
“MRS, H. W. LAWRENCE, 
“MRS. JAMES DARLING. 
“MRS. ILIFF.” 


No changes were inaugurated at the home by the board of control, no depart- 
ments opened, no property pu Š 

Thus it appears that at every meeting of the association from No- 
vember 30, 1886, to October 3, 1887, resolutions were passed urging the 
board of control to open departments in the home that the intent of 
the law might be fulfilled, also to purchase lots and erect buildings. 
The resolutions of November 30 were by the board of control laid on 
the table. Those of February 27 and March 15 were unanswered. For 
the next four months no quorum was present at any meeting of the 
board of control. It appears from the record that the ladies repre- 
gen the home were unable to secure the consent of the board ot 
control during the time covered by this record to the opening of two 
very opori departments, namely, cooking and sewing, that the 
board of control would not or could not, at a most favorable period in 
the history of real-estate prices in and near Salt Lake City, co-operate 
with the board of directors of the home in selecting and purchasing 

on which to establish the home permanently, nor permit the 
iome’s board of directors to take any steps to secure property. 

It appears, also, that the offer of E. B. Chritchelow, made on No- 
vember 1, 1887, to donate 20 acres in aid of the cause, upon the very 
reasonable condition that $10,000 should be expended by the associa- 
tion within two years thereafter, could not or was not considered by 
the board of control, and that opportunity to secure a valuable dona- 
tion of land was lost, and, presumably, because the gentlemen com- 
posing the board had not time to meet and deliberate on the propo- 
sition. 

The properties offered the association at prices ranging, namely. 
$5,500 in one case, $6,000.in another, and $10,000 in another (the lat- 
ter being for 20 acres), have since then greatly increased in value, be- 
ing now held at figures largely in excess of the sums at which they 
could have been purchased had the board of control thought and acted 
differently. 

Now, sir, I am disposed to take a charitable view of this matter, and 
to assume that the members of this board of control have had too much 
to do in their official positions to be able to give any considerable time 
to this im t work. But is it not time, I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BuRNES], upon this record of the failure of the board of 
control to meet and act with the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, that there should be a change in the management and control of the 
funds of the institution? ‘The first appropriation in aid of this home 
‘was made August 4, 1886, as I have said, and was in language follow- 
ing, being part of the general deficiency bill of last August: 

To aid in the establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah, 
to provide Leora ee and means of self-support for the dependent women 
who renounce poly; y, and the children of such women of tender age, in said 
Territory, with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein, $40,000; 
said sum to be expended upon requisition of and under the management of a 
board of control to consist of the governor and justices of the supreme court and 
the district attorney of said Territory; and said board shall duly and properly 
expend said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes 
herein indicated, and shall, from time to time, report tothe President their acts 
and doings and expenditures hereunder, for transmission to Congress. 

Those friends of the home who advocated this first appropriation sup- 

d that the duly authorized treasurer of the corporation, after giving 
nds to the satisfaction of the Treasury Department, would be paid 
the money from time to time as needed; but it was but a short time 
after the law was passed until Governor West, of Utah, construed the 
law as authorizing him to receive the money, and every dollar up to 
this date hasbeen paid to him. The second appropriation, made by the 
present Congress on February 1, 1888, being a part of the first deficiency 
pill passed by the Fiftieth Congress, is in language following: 

To aid the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah in carrying on, un- 
der its articles of incorporation, the work of providing employment and means 
of self-support for the dependent women who shall have renounced polygam y, 
and their children of tender age, $40,000; and the unexpended balance of the ap- 
2 for aiding in the establishment of an industrial home in the Terri- 

ory of Utah contained in the act of Congress approved August 4, 1886, entitled 
“ An act making appropriations for windy civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes,” shall be deemed 
a part of this e bey and the board of israel mentioned in said former 
appropriation shall audit the expenditures under this appropriation and report 
yearly to the Secretary of the Interior. 

It will be observed that the language of this law is quite different from 
that of the first one, and indicates clearly that thereafter it was the pur- 
pose of Congress to have the money go into the hands of the treasurer 
_ ofthe home under suitable bond. 

This law only gives power to the board of control to ‘‘audit the ex- 
penditures under this appro riation and report yearly to the Secretary 
of the Interior.” To audit means to examine and adjust ac- 
counts,“ not to audit and pay accounts. 

As to the money paid over to the governor under the above act, 
I think the association by some action consented to his drawing it, and 
no complaint is made because he did so. 

Now, what is it the second amendment of the Senate proposes? It 
proposes that instead of the governor or this board of control having 


= : 


charge of the money which may be appropriated for the use of the 
home, it may be paid over to a treasurer of the institution, but that 
all accounts of expenditures under this appropriation shall be audited 
by the Utah Commission, which shall hereafter act as the board ot 
control for the institution, and shall make an annual report to Con- 
gress covering the work of the institution and its expenditures. In 
other words, it undertakes to make plain beyond doubt the intention 
of Congress quite clearly expressed in the first law, and which is es- 
sential to the efficient management of this home. 

My friend from Missouri seems to think that the idea can not be en- 
tertained of placing public funds in the hands of the treasurer of this 
corporation, composed, though it may be, of eminently intelligent and 
respectable ladies and gentlemen. 

He designates it a private corporation.“ It is only in a limited 
sense private.“ It is organized to subserve national as well as chari- 
table ends; not for private interests. It is organized to make provision 
for the innocent victims of national law—in other words, it is the hu- 
mane side of law. Thelawsays: ‘‘ You must abandon polygamy what- 
ever the consequences.“ The home says: We will give you shelter, 
food, clothing, education, and industrial training to prepare yon for 
future self-support.’’ 

As I am informed, those managing the home do not ask any one to 
give up polygamy; they are not engaged in such labor; but those who 
voluntarily abandon it may apply to the home if they desire, and in 
such case will be received and assisted. 

Mr. Speaker, another objection to the amendments expressed by some 
of the gentlemen who have spoken deserves notice. It is based some- 
what, if not entirely, on the following words in the first amendment, 
namely, who desire to sever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.” 
Undoubtedly those words were inserted more asa rule of identification, 
to indicate for whom the charity is intended and not that the associa- 
tion is to enter upon a work of proselyting. I think, however, they 
might well be stricken out, and I would so move were it in order. 
At the same time, I maintain that on fair construction the words do 
not indicate a purpose to have those charged with the duty of con- 
ducting the home authorized or encouraged to enter on what may be 
strictly termed ‘‘ missionary work’’—the conversion of Mormon wo- 
men and children to another faith. These words may well be stricken 
out for another reason. Nothing answering to them appears in that 
section of the articles of incorporation defining the pu of its 
organization; nothing like them appears in the memorial of the associ- 
ation to Congress; without these words the amendment containing 
them has sufficient in these words, ‘‘for the benefit of the dependent 
women and children in Utah,“ and in my opinion any such, no matter 
about their prior church affiliations, should be admitted to the home 
and all its benefits equally with those who may have come from a 
polygamous state. 

Sir, there never has been a question raised, so far as I know, against 
the competency or the disinterestedness of the men and women asso- 
ciated under the laws of Utah for the management of this Christian 
home until to-day. My friend from Missouri, however, is absolutely 
shocked at the idea of one of their number being allowed to receive 
this money from the Government upon the execution of a bond which will 
secure the Government from loss; and hence he objects most strenu- 
ously to the propositions contained in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman seems determined that I shall give 
him information which I have purposely withheld, out of compassion 
for parties involved in this mater. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I donot yield for that; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BURNES. I only desired permission to give the gentleman in- 
formation. 

Mr.STRUBLE. Iwouldcheerfally yield for a question, or any num- 
ber of them, because the gentleman was very courteous to me; but my 
time is too limited to yield for what the gentleman terms information, 
which might require considerable time to impart. From what I have 
heard said elsewhere, I readily infer the gentleman proposes answering 
my observations in reference to his objections to a duly elected treas- 
urer of the association, under bonds, to be approved by the Treasury 
Department, by referring me and the House to an informal and wholly 
unofficial financial statement put forth by Mrs. Newman concerning 
the condition of the appropriations heretofore made by Congress to aid 
this association. He may venture on an attempt to show that a cer- 
tain discrepancy exists between her statements and facts obtained from 
Governor West or the Treasury Department, and he may seek to draw 
the conclusion that Mrs. Newman is placed in a position that reflects 
upon her financial or business ability. 

Anticipating such an attempt on the part of the gentleman, I desire, 
in order that the House may be prepared properly to judge on this 

int, to remind it again, and also the gentleman in charge of this bill 

Mr. BuRNEs], of some facts material to his information.“ 

First, Mrs. Newman left Utah for Washington the last of March, this 
year,at which time $10,000 had been drawn from the United States Treas- 
ury. Mrs. Newman filed this so-called financial statement with the 
Senate committee the first week in June, on this basis: The financial ex- 
hibit of expenditure of $13,500 was made the last of September, on 
an approximate estimate pro rata with expenses in the past, not bav- 
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ing later official data at hand, hence no aiscrepancy appears along the 
line of expenditures, r 

Second. As to the full amount drawn from the Treasury to date, on 
which the apparent discrepancy“ is based, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BuRNES] may give, if he chooses, but in his own time, the 
information *‘purposely withheld” by the gentleman out of com- 
passion for parties involved.“ The facts are as follows: 

The lawof February, 1888, failed to specify in terms by whom the 
funds should be drawn from the Treasury. Governor West was about 
to leave for Washington, and the corporation delegated to him the mis- 
sion of inquiry at the Treasury Department as to the proper agency 
through whom the funds should be drawn. The governor returned to 
Utah without executing the commission. The association desired to 
draw the funds in order to proceed with the erection of buildings, etc. 
Hence, on the 8th of June, Senator MANDERSON, of Nebraska, accom- 
panied Mrs. Newman to the Treasury Department, and was informed 
the association could authorize the governor to draw the funds until 
such time as a law should be passed defining the proper agency. 

This information was communicated by Mrs. Newman to the associa- 
tion in Utah. Governor West was so appointed. Through this delay, 
the association fearing the money would revert to the Treasury on 
the Ist of July, the chairman of the board of directors, Henry W. Law- 
rence, sent to Mrs. Newman, on Juns 25, 1888, the following telegram: 

Requisition mailed this evening for balance of appropriation, See that it is 
honored before June 30. 

The governor never communicated with Mrs. Newman as to the re- 
ceipt of the funds or the amount drawn. Mrs. Newman first learned 
from the speech of the gentleman from Missouri that $48,000 was the 
amount drawn, There was some doubt on the part of the association 
as to the interpretation of the law of February, 1888—whether it ap- 
propriated $40,000 plus the expenditures, or otherwise. Mrs, New- 
man’s estimates were made on the basis of the original appropria- 
tion of $40,000, having received no notification that the Treasury De- 
partment had construed the law as inclusive of the expenditures; 
hence any ‘ compassion ”’ or information ” of the distinguished mem- 
ber from Missouri, if he shall make such, is a gratuity, which, if ap- 
ae at all, should be expended upon the governor for failing to notify 

rs. Newman of the facts. 

Thus it appears to this hour not a dollar of the Congressional fund 
has been handled by the corporation, the governor of the Territory 
having been authorized by the association to draw the funds appropri- 
ated under the last law until a disbursing agent should be recognized 
by the Government. Even the treasurer of the association was not 
held to be such agent until the law should so specify. 

Referring, again, to the matter of a treasurer of this corporation and 
the fands he may receive from time to time, and the objection raised 
by the gentleman from Missouri to this plan, I beg again that the House 
will bear in mind that the amendments we are now considering propose 
there shall be supervision over the financial transactions of the associ- 
ation by the Utah Commission, a body of men already having much to 
do with one phase of the Utah situation—all able and respectable men, 
a majority being Democrats, of course—and this plan maintains Federal 
supervision over the funds and their disposition to an extent compati- 
ble with prudent business management of such a charity. 

I wish also to remind the House that the secretary of this Utah Com- 
mission is the secretary of the Territory, and is, as I understand, a dis- 
bursing officer under bond, disbursing now a considerable sum of money 
annually. If money should not be paid the association treasurer, why 
may itnot beintrusted to him. Of course the proposition is that one of 
the members of the corporation shall be the treasurer. But itseems to 
me my friend’s objection might well be obviated (if he is willing to 
co-operate in aiding this enterprise} by bringing together the two bodies 
who shall carefully and in a patriotic way administer the charities 
which are intended to be administered under this legislation. 

Mr. BURNES. There is no need of more than one. 

Mr. RYAN. I do not know that there would be very much difi- 
culty on that point; but I understand that the proposition in the amend- 
ment was put in at the suggestion of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Does the gentleman refer to the proposition with 
regard to paying money over to the treasurer of the association? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam very glad to have that information. I am 
gratified to be advised that a Department of the Government having 
charge of its financial affairs, has, in considering this question, sug- 
gested that in this case, as in many similar ones, I presume, of chari- 
ties in which the Government is aiding, it would not be a great viola- 
tion of business principles if a treasurer elected by the corporation be 
permitted, upon proper bond, to receive and disburse the moneys which 
may be allowed it from the public Treasury. 

I wish to state to this House a farther fact, as indicating the views 
of the Treasury Department in regard to the proper custodian of the 
funds of the association—not stronger, perhaps, than the one given by 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. RYAN], but in harmony with it. 

The fact relates to this question of treasurership. When Mrs. New- 
man, in company with a Senator from Nebraska, visited the Treasury 
Department at the time mentioned and had the conference about the 
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proper agent to draw the funds, conversation was also had in reference 
to giving bond by the association, and the Treasury official (who he 
was Jam unable now to state) gave the opinion that if the gentleman 
appointed treasurer of the association were a resident of Utah and had 
sufficient standing as to character and means, and would give proper 
bond, he saw no objection to the money being paid over into his hands 
as treasurer of the corporation, My information is farther that since 
that time steps have been taken by this corporation to elect from its 
members a gentleman to be its treasurer who will in every way, I 
think, prove acceptable to the Department when he shall have pre- 
sented to it a proper bond, 

lf these things are true, as I have no doubt they are, what need be 
said about the disqualification of a woman to give bond since it is not 
intended that a woman should hold the office? The treasurer of the 
association, a lady who has held moneys in the past, has only been 
treasurer of the membership dues, private donations, and other inci- 
dental funds of the association. The national funds have always been 
disbursed by the board of control. In the event of an appropriation 
being made by the pending bill, the treasurer, a qualified male resi- 
dent, will be elected, and will give suitable bond and receive and dis- 
burse funds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should this proposition to aid this industrial 
home be looked upon with so much suspicion when the Government is 
annually aiding institutions of charity, when it is annually here in 
this District aiding enterprises which seek to relieve want and suffer- 
ing among people who find themselves in distressed and dependent cir- 
cumstances and unable to provide for their own wants? 

This is a Territory, and like the District of Columbia, is under the 
control of Congress, and its expenses are largely paid out of the na- 
tional Treasury. For years the Government has been appropriating 
for charities in the District. I have not had time to ascertain how 
much money has been expended for charities aside from cost of build- 
ings, but the following table shows some, and perhaps all, the moneys 
appropriated to construct or repair buildings used for such purposes: 


Appropriations for buildings for charitable institutions in the District of 
Columbia. 


Fiscal 
years. | Name. Amount, 
18R2......... | Industrial Home School building, District of Columbia, $5,000 
1884. 4JͤTPTTTTTu0u 00 T S 5. 000 
1857. A dn SR E E a 3,500 
Washington Asylum, south wing 10, 000 
Little Sisters of the Poor building. 5,000 
2 G savesqencsesuecnenions 25, 000 
< German Orphan Asylum building — 10, 000 
1886. . Homeopathic Hospital Association (District of Colum- 15, 000 
bia) building. 
Washington Hospital for Foundlings, $5,000 each year 15, 000 
1889. for building. 
t — House of the Good Shepherd building . e, 8,000 
| St. Rose Industrial School building . . . .. . = 15,000 
6,000 
4,000 


In this connection it may not be out of place to call attention to a 
bill passed by this House September 24, 1888, and now pending in the 
Senate, to appropriate quite a sum to aid one of the deserving chari- 
ties in the District. It does not seem to be very specific on the sub- 
ject of how, when, and to whom the funds shall be paid out, and yet 
I remember of no objection to it being made. 

Be it enacted, etc That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is hereby. appro- 
3 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 

nefit of the Girls“ Reform School of the District of Columbia, a corporation 
incorporated by act of Congress of July 9, 1888. 

Sec, 2, That the sum herein appropriated, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, shall be used for the purchase of a site and purchase or erection of a 
suitable building for the Girls Reform School of the D ct of Columbia, 

One reply to my query, and one most apt to suggest itself, is that this 
is not only the District of Columbia, but that here are more than 200,- 
000 people, and as a matter of course demands for charity are numerous 
and imperative. 

There is force in this, but alongside of it I can not forbear placing 
the 200,000 Mormon people of Utah, fostering and practicing a most 

i ing and immoral form of social vice, against which the Govern- 
ment has enacted severe laws witha view to its extermination. If any 
substantial progress is made it involves the separation of the head of a 
family in which polygamy is practiced, from two, four, six, or more 
wives, and in many cases numerous dependent children, and while the 
Mormon Church may be ready to aid such while they remain true to 
their allegiance to the church, it is hoped that many others than those 
now anxious to escape from their unhappy condition when deprived of 
their dependence on their husbands—such as it may be—may, of their 
own volition, and induced by their own aided or unaided reflections, 
determine to quit that manner of life. So quitting, it is unreasonable 
to presume any help would be accorded such by Mormon authority, 
unless the case were one appealing most strongly to humanity, and 
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doubtless not then. Without some sheltering roof, some kindly hearts 
near to afford assistance, what would, what could such do unless to 
“repent and return.“ 

The policy of this Government is settled in hostility to polygamy. 
The war upon that vile system should be carried on with relentless 
vigor and determination until success is attained, or by years of failure 
under more effective laws itis demonstrated to be of the impossible 
things attainable by government. 

According to the last annual report of the Attorney-General, the ex- 
penses of the courts in Utah in the fiscal year of 1887, and paid that 
year, were over $63,000, a large increase over former years, occasioned, 
it may be supposed, by reason of further attempts to enforce the laws 

inst illegal cohabitation and polygamy. Let many thousands more 
be expended, if necessary, in honest economical efforts to compel obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land; but let it not be said that dependent 
women and children are left to nakedness and hunger when they would 
flee from the barbarity of polygamy, if they could do so knowing they 
would receive needed assistance. 

The necessity for such a home as this has already been sufficiently 

ted by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Ryan], but it may not be 
improper for me to make some further observations in addition to what 
I have already said on the same line, and therefore I shall proceed to 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, although I repeat utterances made but a moment ago, 
let me say that I think any thoughtful person who would stop a brief 
time to consider the attitude of the United States Government toward 
the question of polygamy; any one who will remember the stringent 
laws passed by Congress looking to its extermination; any one who has 
read the papers with regard to the enforcement of those laws, the con- 
demnations, and sentences resulting from prosecutions, must be con- 
vinced that in prosecuting offenders under such a system as polygamy, 
where not only the head of a family is concerned, but several wives of 
that head in many cases, great hardship and great suffering must re- 
sult to the unfortunate women and children who by these prosecutions, 
by the enforcement of the laws, or by their own choice, are compelled 
to abandon their former relations with the head of the family. He 
can not fail to realize that any considerable success at enforcement 
of law must necessarily bring upon the women and children of those 
husbands who are imprisoned for long periods moreor less suffering and 
distress. In addition to this view, however, is another, and one having 
a closer relation to the aim and purpose of this association. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many womenin polygamons relation in Utah must 
feel the disgrace and shame of such a relation and would gladly escape 
from the bondage by which they are held to that condition. It was 
for the purpose of alleviating distress and opening a place to which 
those wishing to abandon the unholy alliance in which they were par- 
ticipants—a place to which mothers and children might go and be cared 
for and taught in education and simple but practical arts that would 
enable them in a short time to go out and earn a livelihood for them- 
selves, that this industrial home was conceived and established. 

No one, it seems to me, can question the disinterestedness of the 
ladies and gentlemen who are actively supporting this enterprise, and 
who have, with the assistance of the Government, carried it along to 
the extent of its present development. Shall we stop here now after the 
Government in harmony with the petitions presented has recognized 
the excellent character of this enterprise, made contributions to it, said 
it was in the right direction, said this work was to be commended, said 
something of this kind was demanded by considerations of humanity? 


Shall the Congress of the United States now turn its back, as it seems |” 


to be the effort of some to have it do, and say we have gone thus far, 
but we will go no farther? 

“Shall we appropriate money,” says my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Burnes], ‘‘to keep one woman and five children?“ To this I invite 
the attention of the House for a little while. If the question involved 
here were only the care of one woman and five children, I would say 
no, at least not in this manner. 

But the fact is we are not asked to appropriate money for seven per- 
sonsalone. We are solicited to continue aid toa work which Congress 
has already and beretofore indorsed, and a work the necessities for which 
are more apparent to the pondes of this charity than to us who live 
remote from the place of its location—necessities that unavoidably 
grow out of this most unfortunate social condition in Utah, and which 
call loudly and imploringly for aid. 

If the number now at the home is small, there are sufficient reasons 
not condemnatory of the enterprise or those ing it why it is so. 

From the beginning the governor of the Territory assumed to decide 
in respect of an important feature connected with the work, namely, 
what class should be admitted to it, and while it is probable his de- 
cisions may have been technically correct, yet a glance at the cases re- 
jected and the condition and history of each, so far as given, will con- 
vince those favorable to a liberal construction of the statute, with a 
view to its usefulness, that the construction should have been broad- 
ened or the law made more comprehensive. 

I give the rejected cases: 


Cases rejected by Governor West on the ruling of the law that only plural 
wives were included in its provisions: = 


First case.—Dolly Mitchell, fifty-third child of Bishop Mitchell; daughter of 
his seventh wife; mother had died; Dolly living in a polygamous ; was 
8 years of age; on being rejected was employed as doorkeeper by the 
matron. 

Second case.—Application made by Judge Henderson, Democratic judge of 
the Federal court, by letter, in substance as follows: 

Mrs. David May; five children; Mr. May was employed in the silk factories 
of Glasgow, Scotland ; was induced by missionaries of the Latter Day to come 
to Zion; arriving in Salt Lake found things at variance with the representa- 
tions which had been made by the missionaries; was urged to go into polyg- 
amy; then resolved to leave the Territory. 

The wife secured employment at the Continental Hotel, Salt Lake City; hus- 
band started East on foot by the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. The wife's 
health failed; took her five children and went to Provo for lighter work; found 
none; applied to the Mormon Church for help; was refused; appealed to 
Judge Henderson, exclaiming: * Must I starve, and my little ones, in this land 
of liberty?” Judge Henderson attempted to find the Bishop of Provo. The 
bishop took the under-ground, lest the woman had information concern- 
ing plural relations. Judge Henderson then e application to the Indus- 
aan for the woman and her five children; case rejected by Governor 

es 

Third case.—Mount Pleasant. Application made by Grace Murphy, Presby- 
terian school-teacher. Girl fourteen years old, whom I wish to get into the 
home, and also a younger sister; have ke em both in my home three 
months. Isent Emma away with the weight of her soul resting upon me, but 
I could not keep her longer; I still have the sister. ‘The mother of these girls 
was left an in her infancy; was brought up by the bishop, a poly 
mist, who her marry a sixty-year-old polygamist when she was twelve 
years old. She now has four husbands, 

Fourth case.—Springville. Application made by Hannah Breckinridge. Case: 
Second wile, rammi Mag years of age, helpless bed; no one to bring her a 
drink of water. No liberal has dared to help her but me, for they dread the at- 
tacks of the Mormons. 

Iam a widow, living alone with two daughters, and Iam seriously threatened 
for the service I have rendered her. The Mormons have cut down my wood 
and drawn it away; they have fenced out the public road so I could not go to 
town to get supplies—all because I have given help to this Mormon woman. I 
know three or four other Mormon women for whom my heart is weeping. I 
wish the governor would send a detachment of soldiers to help them away. My 
home should shelter them, Ask the governor to assist me now and send com- 


missioners to open the road. 

his letter was taken to the governor and he declined to haveanything todo 
about it, and re the 

h case.—Pleasant Grove. Application made by the 2 
Old lady eight years of age; came to Utah three years ago by of 
Mormon relatives; has been abused persecu! because she would not 
adopt Mormon practices, She was refused as not a — but the old 
come, and they 


to 
wife. The matron wrote 


e governor said she could not stay 
over night in the home, The matron kept her five days; and now the Metho- 
dist Church are paying her board elsewhere, 

It may be interesting at this point, in order to give an idea of the 
classes received intothe home, to submit a statement of ten cases ac- 
cepted and admitted: 

ACCEPTED CASES—INDUSTRIAL HOME, UTAH TERRITORY. 

First case.—Amelia Chatterton. is the daugher of Bishop Mitchell, who was 
missionary to England in 1354, Mitchell had seven wives and fifty-three chil- 
dren. Amelia was married at fifteen years of age, by command of her father, 

fe. Chatterton — — living 4 7 


so she ned eyes for 
days. Just before Lossie’s birth rton stood over her with a pick-ax and 
threatened her life. 

Second case.—Mrs. Bross, second wife of William Bross. Had eight children, 
three living; first wife living; brought three children to the home, 
Third case.—Mrs. first wife, lived two months with Lorrenson after 
he went into plurality, then left with her four children. 8 the years she 


; plural wife. George 
8 3 ri age ader a pe Rri 2 n earn r awn 
nine years, and Larsen appropriated mself a large portion o 
earnings. When Mrs. Larsen was sick in bed Larsen left her alone in the house 
‘or days. 

Fifth case.—Mrs. Neilson; three children; married in the endowment-house 

Young. Can neither read nor write. Never been in a house of 

more one room; oldest child fourteen; never been out of the town in 
which he was born. 

Sixth case.—Lizzie 4 — third wife; was married by Daniel H. Wells in the 
endowment-house after passage of the Edmunds bill. Brought three chil- 
dren to the home, one nineteen months old. Lived with Li 
ond day before she left. Gave birth to two children in oe 
the legal marriage. 2 

Seventh case. Mary K. Peterson; came to Utah in 1835 from Sweden with a 
band of one hundred and fifty. Married in plurality January 1, 1886. Second 
wife entered the home June 6; daughter born in the home August 14. Later 
was sent to friends in Wisconsin. 

Eighth and ninth cases.—Elizabeth Clawson and Anna both second wives, 
were with money and sent to friends in Chicago Denver. 

Tenth case.—Mrs. Jennie Hitches; converted to Mormonism in St. Louis in 
1883, Came to Utah and was entertained in the homes of President Taylor and 
Apostle Woodruff; here the only conversation heard was, in substance: Marry, 
marry in plural marriage, and become a high priestess.” Was taken in plu- 
rality by Hudson. tie made application tor her admit to the home, and, on 
being questioned, said he had never married her; he was living with her from 
a paray medical standpoint by order of the priesthood. She had no children 
by the husband she left in St. Louis, Hudson had taken her simply to break 
down physical barriers. 


It would certainly seem, if such is a fair indication of the work open- 
ing up in Salt Lake City under the auspices of this association, the 


n until the sec- 
marriage re 


people of these United States, in some way through their Representa- 
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tives in Congress, or by personal contributions, should aid its continu- 
ance. But let me present a little more concerning the history of this 
association. 

The governor, acting either on his own motion or by direction of 
the board of contro}, but, as I infer, without consulting the ladies who 
were to go in and do the work, rented a moderate-sized house, furnished 
it, and provided limited facilities for its operation. It was not such a 

ce, I think I am justified in saying, as should have been provided, 
ut the lady selected as matron went in under his management and 
did the best she could in caring for such as came to the home. And 
while it may be true that the number now is small, during the first 
year the number was from twenty-two to twenty-seven, and a state- 
ment is made of the expenditures in their behalf. It is shown that but 
for a technical ruling of the governor of Utah more would have been 
admitted. 

The labors of those assigned or employed by the association were con- 
tinued and probably the best was done under the circumstances that 
could be done to make a fairly successfal beginning. . 

Now, it is asserted and emphasized that at present there are only one 
woman and five children atthe home. This may be true, but there are 
good reasons why this is so. 

First, as Iam informed by Mrs, Newman, is this: When the associ- 
ation received authority by the law of February 1, 1888, to manage 
its affairs, and, as it claims, to purchase real estate on which to build, 
they decided not to continue the existing home as a charity refuge or 
temporary shelter, but toconserve the funds for the new building then, 
and from the beginning, contemplated, in which industrial education 
should be taught, this training being, in the opinion of the board of di- 
rectors, of far greater importance to the poor and dependent ones than 
mere temporary charity. The idea seems to be that when these de- 
pendent women and children come into the home they should, as soon 
as possible, be taught, and among other things special importance is 
laid on industrial education; so that, since February last, efforts to as- 
certain cases of charity and encouragement to those who came to con- 
sult about entering the home have been relaxed. 

Second. Thé ladies and gentlemen connected with this work have 
constantly realized that under the conditions surrounding the home, 
the insufficiency of accommodations, their failure to bring the board 
of control to see as they did on the subject of opening the two depart- 
ments, cooking and sewing, the apparent lack of active interest on the 
part of the board of control, but more especially the prospect of having 
a new building constructed on plans pted to the uses for which it 

would be intended, led the board of directors to conclude the most im- 
portant thing first to be done was to have premises of their own, with 
building and conveniences required for so important an undertaking. 

If the association, prior to February last, was not as successful as its 
critics think it should. have been, another reason exists, and will doubt- 
less always stand as a powerful obstacle in the way of the largest meas- 
ure of success under the most favorable circumstances, and that is the 
attitude of the Mormon press and priests toward any movement hav- 
ing in view assistance to dissentient female communicants and their 
children. But of this I will speak more fully presently. 

I desire now to refer to what has been done since the last appropria- 
tion was made, and to do so briefly. Lots suitable for the purposes of 
the association, at a cost of $10,500, have been purchased, and a con- 
tract for the main part of a brick building, now Ia process of construe- 
tion, let to one of the well-known contractors in the city; cost $18,000, 
This main building, with such internal conveniences as were deemed 
best, is to be completed for the sum, as I have said, of $18,000; but 
the contract provides, subject to further appropriations by Congress, 
that this main building shall be raised to a fourth story, and two wings, 
three stories high, constructed, the whole to cost about $50,000. Work 
is now progressing under this contract. 

The main building is to be 37 by 52 feet, three stories certainly, and 
four if the pending amendment pass, the wings to be 31 by 46 feet, 
three stories conditional, as I have said, on the appropriation. 

There are to be attics, also basement under all the buildings. Be- 
sides these a rear addition 21 by 27 feet, two stories with basement. 
‘Laundry in rear detached, 20 by 26 feet, one story. Full and complete 
plans and specifications for these buildings are on file with the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before passing to my concluding point, I wish to 
refer to a third reason why this enterprise may not have been as suc- 
cessful as its friends had hoped, and I make bold to affirm that this reason 
will remain a continuing hindrance to the fullest success until the 
power of Mormonism is in fact broken and shattered. As I am ad- 
vised, and as is natural tosuppose, the Mormon press in Salt Lake City, 
and no doubt throughout the Territory, has from the beginning, ay, 
from the time the friends of this charity in Utah began to discuss the 
feasibility of establishing such a home, strongly opposed the movement 
and did what it could to pervent its establishment and to impede its 
progress. It has attempted to bring the home into disgrace and have it 
regarded among Mormon people as a place to be avoided under any 
and all circumstances. 

It has villified and slandered those who have been most active sup- 
8 of the home, and particularly the most active in instituting it. 

t has made this place as unpopular as possible, so that those who might 


make application, or would, if a respectable building were erected and 
under such management as the friends of the home contemplated, have 
no doubt to a considerable extent been deterred from doing so. And 
the result is the management, as I understand and have already said, 
realizing this state of facts, concluded it was unwise to make further 
eftort to have people go there and enter the home and receive its bene- 
fits; and while they haye not opposed any coming to it, they have pre- 
ferred to wait for the erection and completion of the new building be- 
fore undertaking to extend their efforts or to look after cases of this 
class, which doubtless on slight inquiry could readily be found. 

r Now, sir, if itis true that this building was of somewhat an infe- 
rior character, and if it be also true that the Mormon press brought 
its power to bear upon the people to influence a prejudice against it 
and its projectors—I say if it is true that they thus made war upon it, 
as I believe has been done from the day that this building was leased 
until the present time, can it reasonably be expected that such a fact 
would not have influence upon the minds of very many women who 
feel a sensitiveness about going to such a place, but who would go 
somewhere away from polygamy, from this terrible crime against law 
and common decency, ifthey could go to such a place as the new home 
will be. Is it therefore to be doubted that such conditions deterred 
many from going to the home during the time referred to who other- 
wise might or could have gone, taking this means to escape from an 
unnatural and loathsome relationship and practice? As early as 1886 
the Mormon press opened out on Mrs. Newman and the then projected 
home in the following style: 

(Deseret News, official organ of the Mormon Church, June 11, 1883. Editorial.] 
A HUGE ANTI-MORMON SHAM—WHAT AN AGE THIS IS FOR HUMBUG! 

Here is a proposition before Congress to give a little knot of schemers in Utah 
$100,000 to establish a home for “escaped” polygamous wives. It will not be 
surprising if itis given to the plotters to spend as they please. * * * The 
committee, of which Senator Blair is chairman, which made the report recom- 
mending theappropriation, were led away by the stories told by an experienced 
religious subscription circulator. Her name is Angie F. Newman. er home 
is in Nebraska; she is an adept in gathering in dollars and dimes for sectarian 
Rompers, and she claims to speak on this subject from knowledge as a resident 
Q 1. 

We have no objection to the expenditure of such portion of the funds as would 
be used for the proposed purpose in buildings and their fittings in this Terri- 
tory, It would be that much money put in circulation. * * * Butit would 
be much more beled voip to certain impecunious persons who have been figur- 
ing to finger a portion of it, and to others who lend their aid to the schemes. 
And we object to the falsehoods by which its appropriation has been rendered 
possible and to the deception which has been practiced upon the committee, 
and through them upon the country, that this project of a few cunning people 
in Utah, indorsed by some estimable but misinformed persons, and a coterie of 
pious but hoodwinked women in Ohio, might receive Congressional support 
and national money, while all the time it is a national and gigantic humbug, 


Later, and on June 17, 1886, the Deseret News published a commu- 
nication from an influential Mormon woman reflecting on Mrs. Newman 
and the efforts she was then making to secure an appropriation. It 
shows the natural animus that might be supposed to exist in a mind 
wroughtup toanintense pitch of opposition not only against the agent, 
but also the cause. 

Here it is: ` 
THE ASYLUM-FOR-WOMEN SUBTERFUGE—OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE PRE- 

TENSES—DR, FERGUSON SHOWS UP THE SCHEME, 
SALT Laxe Crry, June 17, 1836. 
Editor Deseret News: 


from polygamy, owe re feelings of profound contempt, as well as indig- 


and views of “Mormon ” women about such an institution, and a most positive 
denial of the falsehoods which she urged as a pretext for such an app 

It is not, therefore, through ignorance that Mr. BLAIR has presented such a 
report and amendment, but from a desire to pander to popular prejudice, which 
18 eee eee with his verbal expression of a wish to do justly in this 
matter, The subjoined letter was sent to the E a Evening Star in re- 
ply to statements published in that paper in to Mrs. Newman's plea be- 

fore the committee, but, though falsehood found a ready circulation, truth was 
not permitted to put in an ap; ce. 

The substance of this same letter was also sent to Mr. BLA and the commit- 
tee by the delegation of ‘** Mormon” ladies in Washington, and since my return 
I have been requested to send it to you for publication. 

Editor Evening Star: 

In your issue of May 5 I read the statement made by Mrs. Newman before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in behalf of an appropriation- 
for some charitable institution in Salt Lake City, which she professes to repre- 
sent. The principal ground on which she makes this 9 appears to be 
the benefits thus offered to ‘Mormon’ women who wish to escape from polyg- 
amy. * Imost emphatically protest, in their name, gainak any su 
reason being urged as a pretext for obtaining a share of the public funds, There 
is, I believe, a severe penalty enforced against persons in private life who ob- 
tain money under false pretenses, and it seems to me but a matter of justice 
that any individual who so shamelessly demands a Congressional appropria- 
tion on grounds that have no existence in fact, and for a purpose to which such 
moneys will never be applied, ought to be similarly dealt with. It is high time 


that the practice of rege the Mormons’ should cease, and the benevolent 
and charitable ple in the Eastern States be no longer imposed upon by such 
flimsy and un: ble stories as those that are the stock in trade of profes- 


ein arian ae 
i e pit gak “ELLEN B. FERGUSON.” ° 


On October 14, 1886, in an editorial entitled Beginning at the 
wrong end,” the editor of the Deseret News, after referring to the 
home, Mrs. Newman, and a certain public meeting at which Governor 
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West and others spoke, among other things less indicative of feeling in 
alluding to the home, said: 

Is there a genuine philanthropist who takes in the situation of affairs here, 
and appreciates the amount of suffering entailed upon women and children by 
the crusade against the Saints? Does he desire to alleviate the afflictions of the 
distressed? If there is, it ap; to us that his efforts will be directed towards 
checking the manufacture of misery rather than wasting energy in attempts to 
alleviate it after it is evolved. It is a shame that this great Governmentshould, 
through a few of its officers, be transformed into a factory for the production of 
human distress, Genuine and intellectually directed effort would endeavor. so 
far as practicable, to dispense with such institutions as the Industrial Home. 
Those who seek to alleviate suffering by such institutions withont attempting 
to stem the tide of its production are in the position of a physician who allows 
disease to make ghastly inroads upon the physique of his patient, and then ap- 
plies nostrums in the form of a cure almostas disastrous as the complaint. Proper 
and intelligent endeavor would be to give such an institution as the all 
home as little necessity for existence as possible. 

But I present now a communication which evidently was penned by 
some one who wrote ex cathedra on this subject. It is calculated, I feel 
justified in saying, to greatly discourage Mormon women from making 
application to the home. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HOME—A VIGOROUS WRITER MAKES IT BETTER KNOWN. 

NOVEMBER 8, 1888. 
Editor Deseret News: 
The devil does not always show an iron fist; sometimes he holds out a velvet 
love. The Latter-Day Saints must learn not only to bid defiance to the former 
But to detect the hand giving shape to the latter. 

In a letter to the News of the 15th ultimo, descriptive of the aim and object 
of the proposed Industrial Home, there are certain suspicious forms and linea- 
ments partly hidden under such a glove which we wish to make bare. 

For instance, here is the glove: 

In the outset, such industries will be started as will enable people to enter 
the home with perfect self-respect.” 

Here is the hand beneath: 

Sc. 221. * ‘To aid in the establishment of an Industrial Home in 
the Territory of Utah, to provide employment and means of self suppor for the 
dependent women who renounce polygamy * > * and to aid in the sup- 
pression of polygamy therein, $40,000.” 

“It is something to emancipate a soul from civil bondage. It is more to 
Sopa a soul from the deathless bondage of a false faith.” Hr. Angie F. 

Vewman. 

Is it possible that among the Latter-Day Saints are women so blind as not to 
see the barb beneath the bait in the foregoing? Suppose this immaculate board 
of control should ever formulate an oath of renunciation not trenching upon 
belief—which, in view of their record in the courts, would require the charity 
that believeth all things—what will be the character of the influence to be 
Dronen to bear upon them when once they are safely within this so-called 

ome 

Mrs. Newman foreshadows not only the nature of this influence but the spirit 
in which it will be used, namely, to emancipate their souls from the deathless 
bondage of a false faith,” 

Can any Latter-Day Saint who has made sacred covenants with God enter 
such a home (?) with perfect self-respect ? 

“Come into my parlor, 
Said the spider to the fly.” 

The fact is Mormons” have no more need of this Industrial Home with the 
mission assigned to it than they have of the Edmunds law. Both are equally 
penrensasiiie: one is the iron fist, the other the velvet glove, but both are the 
limbs of the adversary of truth. 

The home may now rest under the shadow of being unknown or misknown, 
but it gains aris fie by being better known. Latter-Day Saints should hold their 
noses when they pass it by, for these reasons: 

First. It was conceived in falsehood. 

Second. It was born of prejudice. 

Third. It is being reared and fondled by their bitterest enemies. 

Fourth. The devil's bendiction rests upon it. 9 1 

These are a few clippings, and only a few, that happen to be at hand 
from Mormon papers. I am informed that many similar attacks on 
Mrs. Newman and the enterprise she is attempting with so much loy- 
alty and ability to serve have been from time to time made, and it is 
to be presumed they will continue to be made until the cause repre- 
sented by the association, supplemented and aided by the supremacy 
of the laws of the land at some not very remote day, we trust, to be 
established in Utah, shall triumph, and polygamy, that certain twin 
relic of barbarism,” shall have been driven beyond the limits of the 
Republic. 7 ean 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BURNEs] in his remarks has gone 
80 far as to say, in speaking for the committee of conference on his side 
of the House, that they are willing to make provision for Mrs. New- 
man’s services—meaning, I suppose, her services here from time to 
time in presenting the cause of this Home Association to Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, I am authorized by this lady to say that under no circum- 
stances would she consent to any appropriation being made which con- 
templates payment of any sum, however large or small, to her, and the 
gentleman’s generous proffer is most respectiully declined. Whatever 
may be done to reimburse her for expenses paid by her on behalf of 
this charity must, if received at all, come through the proper channels 
of honorable financial management of such funds, if any, as may law- 
fully be used for such p She is not here now asa paid lobbyist 
and never has been, and while grateful for the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, she will receive nothing by way of an appropri- 
ation for her benefit. 

Something has been said about the progress made in suppressing polyg- 
amy under this and under Republican administrations, and an effort has 
been made to show that the Democratic party has already suppressed this 
crime. Itis not yet time to divide“ honors. The vile practice is not 
yet extirpated; it still lives in the teaching and lives of many of the 
church, if other than Mormon testimony can be received as reliable. 
It is asking too hasty a surrender of opinion on this subject to be re- 
quested to accept the statement made by some that polygamy, a primal 


tenet of their so-called Christian polity, has now been extirpated or 
solemnly and forever discarded, and only within a little more than one 
year past, and when a well-planned attempt was being made by the 
Mormons to secure admission into the Union as a State. Deep-seated 
religious convictions pervading the general mind and influencing the 
actions of thousands of people bound together by such ties as bind these 
Mormons are not so easily and conveniently surrendered forever. 

I am free to say I believe as the younger generations come on and 
realize that this primal tenet and practice are widely at variance with 
the standard of accepted morals in the most intelligent parts of the 
civilized world, and if accompanying this the severe penalties of the 
law are steadily and unrelentingly administered, polygamy will give 
way and Mormonism as a religious faith disconnected from polygamy 
may continue to exist as one of the religionsof the world. That time 
has not yet come, however. The present generation must give way 
first to another, and I trust one more law-abiding. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Democratic party toward this evil, 
which is now contending so stubbornly against Federal authority, is 
this: No Democratic platform from the institution of the Mormon 
Church in 1831 has ever uttered a word of condemnation of polygamy, 
and unless I am in error, no Democratic President, except Mr. Cleve- 
land, has ever pronounced against it and recommended Congressional 
action looking to its overthrow. In his inaugural address Mr. Cleve- 
land did refer to it in terms indicating opposition to the system, and 
this was followed by a reference to it at some length in his first annual 
message to Congress. Since then not a word from the President or 
Democratic conventions, State or national, has been heard. è 

I give President Cleveland the credit for what he said in condemna- 
tion of this institution of polygamy. Iam willing to give such credit 
as is rightfully due to any Democrat, be he a member of Congress or 
be he a citizen, who takes a position, as many of them have squarely 
and fairly taken, against the continuance of this evil practice. 

But, sir, when it comes to claiming for the Democratic party the 
larger share of honors that may be due any person or party for the re- 
cent prosecutions in Utah and the progress which has been made there 
in attempts to suppress and extirpate polygamy, I think gentlemen on 
the other side are going entirely too far in thus arrogating to them- 
selves and their party unusual credit for the condition of things now 
existing by reason of prosecutions under laws passed by Republican 
Congresses or framed and first passed by a Republican Senate. 

What is the fact in regard to convictions under these laws? I am 


advised by a gentleman who is well acquainted with the history of ju- * 


dicial proceedings in Utah that three-fourths of the convictions for viola-. 
tions of any laws that have been enacted by Congress against polygamy 
were convictions resulting under Judge Zane, a Republican appointed 
byPresident Arthur, and until recently chief-justice of the Territory. 

He has lately been superseded. 

Mr. CAINE. His term expired. 

Mr.STRUBLE. As the gentleman from Utah has said, his term ex- 
pired, and Mr. Cleveland, as was right and proper from his standpoint, 
appointed his successor. I have no question to raise upon the appoint- 
ment of a Democratic chief-justice for the courts of Utah; but I have 
noticed since the appointment of one of the judges there Judge San- 
ford—distinguished Mormons, long under indictment and in hiding, are 
coming out and submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of the courts. 

It appears from the public prints that very soon after the appoint- 
ment of Judge Sanford the leading violator of the Federal statutes, 
George Q. Cannon, one of the most noted leaders and violators of law, 
issued from his place of hiding, came into court, and pleaded guilty on 
two indictments. 

Mr. CAINE. Excuse me—— 

Mr. STRUBLE. A small fine—— 

Mr. CAINE. Having been convicted, he is now in the penitentiary 
under sentence of one hundred and seventy-five days’ imprisonment 
and $450 fine. ; 

Mr. STRUBLE. I was about to add when interrupted by the gen- 
tleman that a small fine and sentence of imprisonment for less than 
three months in each case were imposed on him. The press also in- 
formed us that a certain bond for quite a large sum had been for- 
feited. But the point I wish to make is this: On the appearance of a 
Democratic chief-justice George Q. Cannon came to the surface and 
submitted himself to the jurisdiction of the court, whereas he had there- 
tofore succeeded in evading the officers of the law. 

It may be the sentences and fines imposed were reasonable under the 
indictments. I do not know as to that, but I do know that this noted 
violator of the law appeared willing to trust this Democratic judge in 
making disposition of the indictments against him. But, Mr. Speaker, 
whatever may be the fact as between the two parties in Congress or 
out, it is true that up to this time the Democratic and Republican resi- 
dents of Utah have been working together earnestly in opposition to 
Mormon rule and polygamy. These people are on the ground,” so 


to speak; they have for years resided in that Territory; they know bet- 
ter than we the facts concerning the defiance of law by that people and 
the practices obtaining among them; and while they are thus agreed 
it appears to me we should follow their example until polygamy is in- 
deed driven from all the Territories in which it now exists and ove? 
which it has seemed for years to have been rapidly spreading, 
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Estimates and Appropriations. 


It is not the amount of appropriations that creates anxiety 
in the minds of the people, but it is the integrity and wis- 
dom with which sucha appropriations are disbursed and 
the honest value receiv therefor which give them conti- 
dence and contentment. 


SPEECH 


r 


HON. JAMES N. BURNES, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 18, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of thecommtttee of confer- 
once on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 10540) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— . 

Mr. BURNES said: 8 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose at this particular time to fully 
reply to the political speech of my colleazue of the Committee on A 
propriations, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. CANNONI, 
nor to make extended comment upon his statement of figures and his 
varied and unsupported deductions therefrom touching the general sub- 
ject ot estimates, appropriations, and expenditures on the part of the 
General Government pending the administration of President Cleveland. 

When the general deficiency appropriation bill is returned here from 
the Senate (if, indeed, in the dire necessity of the Republican majority 
of that body to cover the nakedness of its pretenses respecting revenue 
questions, that bill shall ever find its way back to this end of the Cap- 
itol) I shall then endeavor to give the House, in the light of known 
and ascertained facts and ina business form and manner, a true, im- 
partial, and non-partisan statement of estimates and appropriations, 
regardless of political advantage of any nature. 

But should I transcend somewhat this self-imposed limit, I must 
plead in extenuation the possible necessity for immediate and positive 
refutation of the erroneous statements and indefensible inferences and 
conclusions which characterize the remarkable and studied effort of my 
friend from Illinojs. 

I can not, however, permit this occasion to pass without submitting 

‘some few observations that may serve to operate as an antidote, pro 
tanto, for the cunningly-distilled poison which, even now, is dripping 
from consolidated telegraph wires in every quarter of the land. The 
ability and learning of the gentleman from Illinois, fully recognized and 
conceded by us all, have not enabled him to interpose a barrier against 
instantaneous perception of his erroneous assumptions, his injustice in 
conclusions and craftiness of insinuation. Many of these are so patent 
and undisguised they almost fail to demand the dignity of challenge. 

The gentleman from Illinois gravely calls attention to the estimates 
of appropriations transmitted annually and from time to time to Con- 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and because they aggre- 

te an amount in excess of the appropriations, he makes them the 
basis of a charge of extravagance against the executive departments 
of the Government under Democratic administration. It will need 
but a brief statement of facts to demonstrate the utter baselessness of 
this accusation. 

What are estimates of appropriations and how are they made? They 
are the mere opinions of perhaps a thousand officials in the Executive 
Departments expressed as to the amount or amounts of money they 
desire to have appropriated. Each estimates for his own Department, 
bureau, division or office, and is probably not inclined to yield the 

benefit of a doubt against himself. But the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who pro forma transmits these opinions to Congress for its considera- 
tion, can not reasonably be expected to have immediate personal or 
official knowledge of their correctness in respect to extravagance or 
otherwise. He forwards these estimates to the House, where in com- 
mittee their authors are examined, cross-examined, and frequently re- 
examined by subcommittees as to each item. Even the heads of Depart- 
ments do not escape rigid examination by the subcommittee in order 
to reach the correct basis for appropriation. 

Here permit me to advance the proposition that while Congress is 
responsible for appropriations, the Administration is responsible for the 
expenditures. Estimates are but the means to secure an end—a tool 
used upon a work, an aid, instrument or agency employed in perfect- 
ing and completing the object desired. The gentleman from Illinois 
might with equal propriety criticise and condemn the architecture or 
a building because of the crudity of its scaffolding, as to charge ex- 
travagance upon the Administration, not because of its expenditures, 
but on account of the mere preliminary recommendations and opin- 
ions eee by departmental officials regarding amounts thus es- 

I disavow all reflection upon any official of the Executive Depart- 


ments, either those now incumbent or of previous administrations, when 
I state that, for many years past, a pernicious custom has obtained 
to inflate rather than diminish, or even restrict within reasonable 
bounds, the sums total of many items estimated for. Possibly appre- 
hensive that the Appropriations Committee, being charged with the 
duty and responsibility of closely scratinizing the outlays and liabili- 
ties of the Government, might and doubtless would be disposed to ex- 
ercise pradential economy, these officials are prone to frequently leave 
a wide margin to compensate for the probability of reduction in 
amounts. This is particularly the case in estimating for expenses of a 
contingent nature. In this way they seek to strike the happy medium 
and ta.e all the chances incident to profit and loss. Although this 
practice of overestimate is rarely, if ever disguised, and stands out 
embossed and self-contessed, it is no less mischievous and misleading. 

The gentleman accuses the Democratic party of extravagance, be- 
cause, as he alleges, the appropriations made by Congress for the four 
years of the administration of President Cleveland are $96,000,000 in 
excess of the amount appropriated for the four years immediately pre- 
ceding. The figures showing the totals of appropriations are open and 
of easy access to all, but the justice or injustice of deductions or inferences 
to be drawn therefrom is not so plain nor of such easy determination, 
especially to the uninitiated. For the four years from 1885 to 1889, Con- 
gress may have appropriated $96,000,000 more than it appropriated for 
the four years from 1881 to 1885, without being properly amenable to 
charges of prodigality or extravagance. 

A careful analysis of the nature and character of the individual items ` 
of appropriations during the two periods to be contrasted, can alone de- 
termine whether economy and frugality are upon the side of the greater 
or the smaller aggregate of appropriations. Before such charge of ex- 
travagance can be justly preferred, it must be ascertained what propor- 
tion of total appropriations was disbursed to meet the usual and ordi- 
nary expenses of government, and what proportion was provided for 
extraordinary obligations or liabilities originating prior to the period 
for which the appropriations were made. 

The gentleman from Illinois does not claim to have made such an 
analysis. For all he has told us, 95 per cent. of the total appropriations 
made from 1831 to 1885 may have been expended in paying for the or- 
dinary service of Federal administration, and only 75 per cent. of those 
made from 1835 to 1889 may have been so consumed. So we can con- 
cede the increase of 896, 000, 000, as stated, and yet safely deny the de- 
ductions and inferences in which the gentleman has been so swift to in- 
dulge. An increased aggregate of appropriation is therefore no evidence 
of extravagance; but even if it were, in what condition are the gentle- 
man from Illinois and his party associates at the other end of the Capitol, 
that they should complain of the representatives of the Democratic 
party on account of such increase? 

Speaking more parcticularly for the appropriation bills which orig- 
inate in the House Committee on Appropriations, I submit to the gen- 
tleman what increase in any one of them did he ever oppose? What 
proposed increase in any one of them, after ithad been reported to the 
Hause and was under consideration in Committee of the Whole, did 
the gentleman ever fail to support? 

Will not the gentleman admit that, if all the appropriation bills had 
passed both Houses as they were made up and reported by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the aggregate would have been a less per- 
centage of increase than that which marked the growth and increase of 
the country in population, public improvement and diversified indus- 
tries? 

The charge of extravagance in appropriations for increases made 
through amendments added by a Republican Senate, comes with a bad 
grace from representatives of that party. Surely the wolf was not more 
unreasonable with the lamb for disturbing the water below him. In- 
creased appropriations have been forced by Republican influences upon 
bills prepared by Democratic committees, and now, with complacency 
and self-satisfied air of triumph, those identical Republican influences, 
at the closing hours of the session, sneer at us for results of which they 
were the sole and only cause. 

I can not forbear commending the speech of the gentleman to the 
consideration of certain of my party friends on this the Democratic 
side of the House, who have sometimes followed the lead of my friend 
from Illinois and others of his party in their efforts to override the care- 
fully-considered work of the Appropriations Committee. Theycan now 
perceive, and but too clearly, that partisan advantage is the essential 
life-essence of the politicians who constitute the minority of this body. 
Partisanship is their cloud by day and pillar of fire by night. Between 
the Republican Senate and the active, zealous and able efforts of my 
excellent friend from Illinois and his party associates here, the judg- 
ment of the House committees has been too frequently reversed and 
set at naught. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow me one moment. I do not think I am re- 
sponsible for the increase of these appropriations. The gentleman and 
I have worked upon the Committee on Appropriations together, and I 
would be glad if he would point out any instance of that kind for which 
Iam justly responsible. 

Mr. BURNES. I can not go into that matter at this time, but I will 
say that if my distinguished friend will point to a single proposition ot 
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appropriation with reference to which he failed to support the 
amount, I will suspend my remarks until the general deficiency bill 
shall be returned by the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. That, my friend will allow me to say, is not a fair 
statement. The gentleman has acted with me upon the Committee 
on Appropriations for a number of years, and he knows as well as I do 
that politics very rarely enter that committee-room. If he will look 
back over my record, he will understand that I have not been in the 
attitude of increasing appropriations. Where I have asked further or 
additional appropriation, it has been for reasons assigned at the time 
and, in my judgment, proper. 

Mr. BURNES, Letmesay—indeed, I feel it my duty to say—that 
the gentleman is correct in his statement that politics very rarely en- 
ters the room of the House Committee on Appropriations. Business 
methods and principles are applied to business propositions, and none 
of the members are more able, conservative, or clean-handed than the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

It is not of his work in committee that any one has a right to com- 
lain. Here, on the floor of the House of Representatives, in the 
road view of his countrymen, with the inspiration of political combat 

illumining his soul, he is sometimes, Iam sorry to say, suspected of 
entertaining a slight partisan bias in favor of the Republican party. 
[Laughter.] Indorsing his integrity as equal to that of any gentleman 
on either side of the House, he will pardon me for adding that, when- 
ever party questions are under consideration, he is at least as honest 
politically as he can afford to be. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. I want to return the compliment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BURNES] so far as I can. I have thought some- 
times, when he has had the control of appropriations in this House, 
and when under his lead appropriations have not been made, even 
where judgments had been rendered end where in one notable instance 
$100,000 had accrued as interest upon a judgment of the Court of 
Claims because the gentleman opposed an iin aye for it—I refer 
to the Choctaw claim have thought at times that the gentleman was 
not as honest eens: as he could afford to be. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BURNES. Ah, the gentleman bears witness against himself. 

Here are nearly $3,000,000 appropriated and paid this year for the 
Choctaw claim with the approval of the gentleman from Illinois, and it 
constitutes a part of the alleged $96,000,000 increase of appropriations, 
when, as all know, the claim originated more than half a century ago 
here in this city and received continuous and tender nurture during all 
those years. 
I did oppose the appropriation for this claim. It was a claim founded 
in doubt, prosecuted in uncertainty, and ended in exposure and dis- 
grace. In my opinion, it was without merit and void of every element 
of justice. The form and covering with which fifty years of effort on 
the part of a patient or impatient lobby had dignified it, did not change 
its nature nor give ib a character before this high tribunal, in which is 
vested an independent part of the sovereignty of the people. 

Iam proud of my vote and action in opposition to the payment of 
this claim, and commend to the consideration of the gentleman the dis- 
graceful result of the appropriation. When it was too late to remedy 
the mistake, claims for a fair divide“ carried into the courts of the 
District of Columbia, by bills of injunction and otherwise, one against 
another, developed the fact that over $1,000,000 of the appropriation 
had been retained by parties in tnis city for services and expenses of 
the patient nurses of the now famous or infamous Choctaw claim. Is 
the gentleman still satisfied with his vote to pay it? But I should not 
be led away from the general subject of appropriations. 

It is not, Mr. Speaker, the amount of money appropriated that causes 
anxiety upon the part of the people, because, unless they have care- 
fully studied the vast machinery of this Government, with its almost 
innumerable agents and servants, they can not determine what the ag- 
gregate of appropriations should be; yet they reach substantially cor- 
rect conclusions as regards the economy or extravagance of every ad- 
ministration. I took it for granted that I was a fair sample of the 
average intelligent American citizen until I came to this House and 
was buried in yonder committee-room. [Laughter.] But even if I 
were not mistaken in this regard, I admit that I had no adequate con- 
ception at the outset of my Congressional career, either of the details 
or of the aggregates of necessary appropriations. The little I may 
know now of this subject I have literally dug out of the committee- 
grave by constant study and unremitting labor. 

So it is and must be with others besides myself. 
the examples and opinions of our predecessors, but each new object of 
appropriation is made to assume a special and particular form, when, 
as is often—too often—the case, the best legal talent of the country is 
employed to divert it from the safe paths of precedent and opinion by 
specious arguments and moving sentimentalities. 

The work on appropriation bills of the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], his examples and his teachings, together with 
those of the equally distinguished gentleman from Perinsylvania [ Mr. 
RANDALL], establish Jandmarks and rules of action which future gen- 
erations may safely observe, Avoiding parsimoniousness, these gentle- 
men have ever sought by strict, rigid, and definite appropriations to 


True, we have 


give every dollar necessary for respectable, honest, and economical ad- 
ministration and no more. But from 1875 to this hour, their well-di- 
rected efforts on behalf of proper economy have been stigmatized as 
“*cheese-paring’? by a certain class of statesmen, who now charge in 
effect that these stalwart economists have suddenly become prodigal 
and extravagant in the matter of appropriations. Such men do not 
change so swiftly and radically. i 

Sir, it is not the amount of money that may be appropriated that 
causes anxiety or alarm to the people, bnt rather the character of the 
objects for which it is appropriated and the spirit of honesty and fidel- 
ity with which it is disbursed. The gentleman from Illinois says that 
for the four years’ incumbency of President Cleveland, Congress has 
appropriated $98,000,000 more than was appropriated for the four years’ 
of the Garfield-Arthur administration. Bear in mind that he is charg- 
ing responsibility upon the party of which I am an humble member for 
this alleged increase of appropriations, Let us see. If the charge is 
true in form, it certainly is not true in substance. 

I assume that the aggregate of appropriations for the four years end- 
ing-June 30, 1889, over the aggregate of the previous four years will 
amount to, say, $95,000,000, but the exact amount can not be stated 
until all the appropriation bills are finally passed. What objects of 
appropriation caused this increase? 

First, unusual obligations originating under former administra- 
bama claims awards. 


tions, the Choctaw claims, and the Alabama claims awards. $8, 627, 813. 90 
Second, the general postal service. 45, 490, 485. 14 
Third, the Navy. — 17,010,562. 12 
Fourth, pensions —. 12,819, 093. 82 
Fifth, increase on account of fortifications and armament of the 

W / E EENE OSS ssssososesseseso 2.800, 000. 00 

Total 86, 267, 954. 48 


Are not these objects of appropriations approved by the gentleman 
from Illinois? He tells us he favored the payment of the Choctaw claim, 
and he does not object to the ar gi of the Alabama awards. Did 
he not approve the payment of the Fox and Wisconsin River claims? 
And were they notall legacies of indebtedness originating long before 
the advent of the present Administration, and were they not handed 
down to it for no purpose except for payment? The gentleman, in 
fairness of calculation and speech, should then eliminate these sums 
from the alleged increase of appropriations—not only these sums, but 
also numerous others of like nature which at this moment I can not 
attempt to state. What else should he eliminate? 

During the four years’ appropriations pending Mr. Cleveland's ad- 
ministration, the House of Representatives originated and appro- 
priation bills sufficient for a wise and economical administration of 
every branch of the public service. To these bills the Republican Sen- 
ate added amendments aggregating 881, 777, 447. 24; so that, if the 
Democratic House had acquiesced in the bills just as they passed the 
Republican Senate, the aggregate increase of appropriations tor the four 
years would be $58,547,632.91 more than it is, or $154,932,946.70, in- 
stead of the $96,000,000 indicated by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Again I ask the gentleman from Illinois, should he not in like fairness 
of calculation and speech give credit to the Democratic House for this 
sum of $81,777,447.24 which his brethren and colleagues of the Senate 
by solemn enactment declared to be an administrative necessity? 

The same fairness in calculation and speech requires the elimination 
of another important item from the $96,000,000. During the four years 
of the present Administration the Republican Senate, by stubborn re- 
sistance to the conferees on the part of the House, succeeded in forcing 
increased appropriations on the several House bills ting $23,- 
229,814.33. The gentleman now includes this sum in his calculation 
and makes it a part of the $96,000,000 of alleged increase in appropria- 
tions on which to charge the Democratic party with extravagance. If 
this be not rank partisan injustice, I challenge any one to point to a 
single more pronounced instance of that character. 

Now, with these amounts subtracted from the $96,000,000—to say 
nothing of others of like character not now occurring to me—there may 
yet be a seeming rather than an actual increase in appropriations for 
which the Democratic party can justly be held responsible; but even 
then, there is not balance enough of the $96,000,000 left to represent 
the current increase in population or the progress and advancement of 
public works. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, I might close my remarks with a just claim that 
the charges, deductions and inferences of the gentleman from Illinois 
concerning increase of appropriations for the past four years, were fully 
met and repelled; but I have another and more pleasing answer. 

As I have previously averred, it is not the amount of money that is 
appropriated or expended which causes anxiety in the minds of the 
sovereign people, but it is the integrity with which such appropriations 
are disbursed and the honest value received“ which inspires the 
country with confidence and contentment. 

One of the items of increase constituting a part of the $96,000,000 
relates to the Navy, under the wise, able and honest administration of 
that Department by the present distinguished and honored Secretary, 
The amount of this item is $17,010,562.12. 

On the 4th of March, 1885, the present Administration, looking back 
over a period of twenty preceding years, was confronted with an ag- 
gregate expenditure of $365,000,0U0, disbursed in behalf of an alleged 
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American Navy. When the integrity of the administration of the De- 
partment during that period was considered, and when the value re- 
ceived’? for that vast expenditure was examined and inventoried, 
shameful marks of maladministration and empty shells of worthlessness 
constituted the Department’s inheritance. Chaos or disorder marked 
every bureau of the service; there were expenditures, but no battle- 
ships; expenditures, but no Navy. The $365,000,000 were gone, but 
the Navy which ought to have been created was invisible. Even this 
extraordinary sum of money, if it had been honestly and intelligently 
expended in ship-building and armament, would have been justified by 
the people at large, who look mainly to the integrity and wisdom of 
disbursements and not so much to the amount of appropriations. j 
How is it during the past four years? Not a dollar has been wasted, 
nor a dollar misplaced. Integrity, vigor, wisdom, economy, and value 
received’? are conceded, even by all of the Secretary’s political adver- 
saries, to have been the distinguishing characteristics of his superb 
administration. Sir, we have appropriated this excess of $17,010,- 
562.12 for a tangible and existent American Navy, and we are proud 
of it—proud of the Navy and proud of the appropriations! Four 
more years of like administration and our naval standing and power 
upon the high seas will have been regained. In the progress of this 
great reform inaugurated by Secretary Whitney, in the contracts 
made, in the work accomplished, in the disbursement of appropriated 
millions, not a whisper either of fraud, accident, or mistake has been 
heard. Even in this era of indiscriminate defamation, no speck of 
calumny tarnishes the fair record of his clean administration. The 
President and the Secretary are above the possibility of reproach, and 
their subordinates in the Department bureaus, and in every branch of 
thenaval service, are respected and honored for their successful and faith- 
ful labors. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

“Look here upon this picture, and on this, which preceded it. 
With $365,000,000 worse than wasted in twenty years, with remem- 
brances of maladministration by Robeson, and of questionabl con- 
tracts and construction by Roach, I venture to draw the veil of for- 
getfulness over evils of the past, and repeat that it is not the amount 
of money appropriated or expended which causes anxiety to the sover- 
eign people, but it is the integrity with which appropriations are dis- 
bursed and the honest ‘‘value received”? which give the country con- 
tentment and confidence. [Renewed applause. 

Another item of increase constituting the „000,000 relates to 
the postal service. This amount aggregates $45,490,485.14. As the 
Committee on Appropriations have not had control of the bill forthis 
service since the Forty-eighth Congress, I hesitate to speak of appropria- 
tions reported by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads in the 
presence of the eminent gentlemen of that committee, who are much 
more able than myself to do justice to the subject. But whence comes 
that augmentation, and what have we to show for it? 

It arises from an immense increase in the weight of the mails, stimu- 
lated and en by the reduction of rates of postage, near the close 
of Mr. Arthur’s administration, on all classes of matter; from the im- 
mense increase of mileage in the railway mail service, the extent of 
which will be better understood when I state that in the past year alone 
new postal service has been placed upon 12,000 miles of additional rail- 
way; from the rapid increase of population and the growth and develop- 
ment and the spread of settlement and habitation all over our vast 
country; from the great extension of the free-delivery service to one 
hundred and twenty-one additional cities, and finally from anextended 
star route service, by which the mails are carried almost to every citi- 
zen’s door. 

These are some of the beneficent works of progress in the interest of 


9 to apprehend that the same event would deprive Union sol- 
iers of their pensions, or at least prevent the granting of any more, 
After four years of results under Democratic administration, we can 
point with pride to the fact that individual, personal liberty was never 
before so secure, and that the increase of pensions to the soldiers of the 
Republic has so frightened the jealous souls of Republican politicians, 
that they openly criticise the increase of appropriations, under Demo- 
cratic auspices, to pay them. The gentleman from Illinois who arraigns 
us for an augmentation of appropriations to the amount of $96,000,000, 
takes no account of the fact that part of such increase is the sum of 
512,819,093. 32 for payment of pensions. Does he object to that increase? 
If not, why does he include it as a part of the $96,000,000 for the ap- 
ropriation of which he has dared to charge us with extravagance? 
Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

We had supposed, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Illinois and 
his party associates had not ceased to pose asthe champions and friends 
par excellence of the late soldiers of the United States, but with all 
their great capacity for political maneuver, we certainly had no ex- 
pectation that they would advertise themselves as having no sympathy 
with objects of legislation and appropriation intended to increase pen- 
sion facilities and to pay to the utmost farthing the sums due to our 
maimed, wrecked, destitute, or suffering heroes, their widows and their 
orphans. Have they not thrown off their disguise? Will they not 
now acknowledge that the Democratic party is the true friend of our 
veterans, and their most liberal defender and supporter? We have in- 
creased the rate of pension to the widows, the rate of pension to nearly 
every class of serious disability, added during the fiscal years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888, under the administration of Mr. Cleveland, 156,303 honored 
names to the pension-rolls, and appropriated from the Federal Treasury 
a sufficient amount to pay all, and yet at the close of our patriotic work 
we find ourselves criticised and ourappropriations questioned by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the Senator from Iowa, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations. 

To the late soldiers of the Union in my district, and in the whole 
State of Missouri; to the late soldiers of the Union in the States of Ili- 
nois and Iowa, and to those of the whole country, I submit the issue 
which the gentlemen in political desperation have precipitated, without 
the slightest apprehension as to the justifying verdict of an intelligent 
and discriminating constituency. Again I say the $12,819,093.32 in- 
crease of appropriations for pensions is, to that amount, a part of the 
$96,000,000 for the giving of which our party is called upon to bear the 
burden of the gentlemen’s denunciations or criticisms, and to suffer vi- 
cariously from their eloquent lips for maintaining the rights of our 
worthy pensioners. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Would it interrupt the gentleman from Missouri to 
place a statement of fact on file in that connection? I hold in my hand 
a statement of the appropriations for pensions for the four years of 
Cleveland’s administration and the four years of Arthur’s, and that 
statement shows that the appropriations for pensions were as much un- 
der Arthur as under Cleveland. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is not correct. 

Mr. BURNES. If the gentleman asserts that, then I need only say 
that it involves a dispute between us in to figures which can be 
verified and settled in a moment. I have mine, and after careful in- 
vestigation of the record I am perfectly certain they are accurate. The 
gentleman has his figures also, and, no doubt, believes them to be cor- 
rect. It will be an easy matter for any one who has a doubt as to the 
correctness of my figures to make the examination for himself of the 
record of appropriations; but I regard it as almost impossible that my 
calculation can be incorrect, or that my friend’s statement can be sus- 


all the people and the direct cause of increased appropriations for the | tained 


service. But let us remember that among these appropriations, 
we do not find a single dollar of private subsidy or tribute, large 
amounts for which purposea Republican Senate fiercely and repeatedly 
sought to force upon a Democratic House. Nor do we find thata dollar 
has been wasted or misspent; nor has a breath of scandal touched the 
fair name or fame of either of the honored gentlemen who have ad- 
ministered the Post-Office Department, norof any of their subordinates, 

Over the darkened past of former administrations of this great branch 
of the Government; over millions wasted and given in subsidies, and 
other millions stolen; over prosecutions and trials without convictions 
or recoveries, and over opulent malefactors who unblushingly walk the 
streets unwhipt of justice, I again draw the veil of forgetfulness, if 
not forgiveness, and repeat the shibboleth: It is not the amount of ap- 
propriation which disturbs the people, but rather the lack of integrity 
in its disbursement, for such shortcoming brings condemnation to any 
party. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Still another item of increase constituting the $96,000,000! This 
amount is $12,819, 093.32, and wasappropriated to pay pensions to worthy 
soldiers of the Union. 

Sir, I have myself seen poor, ignorant, and deluded colored men shed 
honest tears of anguish over the election of a Democrat to the Presi- 
dential office. They had been cruelly deceived. They had been made 
to believe that, with the advent of this administration, they would be 
remitted to a condition of slavery; and I have seen not a few applicants 
for pensions deeply grieving because they had been led by Republican 


Mr. CANNON. Let me state further, in exact justice to the gentle- 
man and claiming it for myself, that under both the administrations 
every dollar has been appropriated for the payment of pensions the law 
called for promptly and in full, and I do not understand the gentleman 
from Missouri to criticise former adnrinistrations for the appropriations. 
But when he seeks to make me occupy the position of criticising the 
pension appropriations, he is not worthy of himself, 

Mr. BURNES. I will ask the gentleman (whose temper gets the 
better of him at times, while mine, thank God, I can restrain) to state 
if he did not say in his just made, that the total of appropria- 
tions for the four years of Cleveland’s administration exceeded the ap- 
propriations for the four years preceding by ninety-odd million dollars? 

Mr. CANNON. I did. 

Mr. BURNES. Then another question. Did you not further take 
into account in the making up of that sum, $12,819,000 for the increased 
pension-list? : 

Mr. CANNON. If such be the increase, I did. [Derisive laughter 
on the Democratic side.] And now—— 

Mr. BURNES, And now letus leave it there. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman in the whole course of his speech. 


Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman wants to be so unfair as to leave 
it there, he has the power, of course. 

Mr. BURNES. I do not wish to be unfair, and the gentleman knows 
it, but he has been a little ferocious in someof his remarks. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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Mr. CANNON. I accused you of increasing the salaries of your 
Democratic officials who were not soldiers. Answer that. 

Mr. BURNES. Now, I am sorry that my friend from Illinois does 
not seem to likeit. [Laughter.] But I will say if he gets angry at this 
he ought to be here when the general deficiency bill comes in. [Re- 

ewed laughter.] But I can not change the issue as suggested by my 
friend. If any salaries have been increased, I am quite sure my friend 
and his associates are primarily responsible for it. 

The gentleman from Illinois alludes to President Cleveland in terms 
of great disrespect and with marked injustice; but, like all others who 
have observed and studied the President’s official career only to inter- 
pose criticisms or objections, he is compelled to confine himself to the 
form of insinuation, or enter the field, as some others have done, of 
wordy biilingsgate. That field is never congenial to the gentleman 
from Illinois; but, I submit to him that it is less harmful and no more 
offensive than the method of insinuation by which he has covertly 
made his attack. 

As I now recall his language, the gentleman refers to the President as 
being in harmony with and giving active support to the interests of 
certain citizens of the United States who center and congregate about 
Wall Street,-and have fixed incomes, large blocks of wealth, and are 
interested in having the purchasing power of their money appreciated. 
If the gentleman had been a disinterested and unprejudiced judge, he 
would have told us that the President was in harmony with and was 
ever giving active support to the interests and equal rights of all the 
people of the United States, without discrimination of class or locality; 
that his active support was equally the safeguard and dependence ot 
the poor and the rich, of the humble ‘‘squatter’’ on the public land 
and the opulent merchant or banker in the great cities; and that, in 
his official life, strict and absolute impartiality has been the distin- 
guishing rale of his action. 

Has the gentleman banished from his mental vision the picture of 
this great, strong man, lifting up from despondency and oppression 
the class of citizens to which Guilford Miller belongs, and making them 

secure in their homes as against wealthy, powerful, and influential 
oppressors? Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the reply of the Presi- 
dent to the great cattle combinations, whose repre-entatives, accompanied 
by men of the highest official station, appeared beſore him to protest 
against his order requiring them to release their grasp upon millions 
of acres of the public domain? Will the gentleman attempt to present 
a single instance in the career ot Grover Cleveland wherein any official 
partiality has been shown in favor of one class of the people and against 
another? Ifin any of the offices he has held such a record has been 
made, the gentleman from Illinois would have known it long since. 
But there is no such record. No instance even tending to imply such 
a record can be produced; and the innuendo of the gentleman estab- 
lishes nothing but his own partisan bitterness and injustice. 

This mild attack on the President by the gentleman from Illinois 
we can afford to forgive, since a patient and long-suffering people four 
short years ago drove out of the temple of the Republic the despoil- 
ers, for corporation aggrandizement, of their public domain, the bond 
and money kings, the land barons, the cattle syndicates, and the troop 
of knightly adventurers, whose habit was to claim everything and use 
everything, regardless of the rights and interests of the people. Before 
leaving this subject I would earnestly ask my friend from Illinois if he 
objects to having the purchasing power of money appreciated?’’? His 
recent opposition to a reduction of tariff duties and the consequent in- 
crease of the purchasing power of our money I was constrained to re- 
gard as the result of a mere desperate party necessity, but the serious 
manner in which he has arraigned the President for having appreciated 
the purchasing power of the money of the people, demands a review ot 
my estimate of his position. 

The Treasury Department and its administration have been alluded 
to and to some extent criticised by the gentleman from Illinois. I 
will not enter a field reserved to other members of this House, nor at- 
tempt a defense of the Secretary of the Treasury, which, in fact, he 
does not need. But it is within the limit 1 have prescribed for myself 
to suggest that, whether or not the policy of the Secretary is the best 
that could have been devised, it has, nevertheless, been conscientiously 
taken and honestly pursued. That policy has been carried out safely 
without financial panic or convulsion during a period replete with 
peril and through an ordeal requiring the highest and best attributes 
of firmness, courage, and patriotism. The Secretary has been equal 
to every emergency, although hedged about with imperfect statutes, 
dangerous precedents and questionable methods of former administra- 
tions. Thereis neither imputation nor suspicion of dishonor agains his 
administration. a fact more than gratifying to the people, whodoubtless 
remember with horror to this very day how oursilver coin was demone- 
tized by legislative assassination; how the 4 per cent, bonds were sold to 
a banking institution for a mere credit balance therein without interest; 
how bonds redeemable in currency were made payable in gold; how 
whisky ring frauds rioted throughout the land, marking with infamy 
here aud there certain dealers and distillers and smirching various 
departmental officials and others, and how political assessments were 
shamefully levied upon these violators of the internal-revenue laws, as 
well as upon every poor and dependent employé in Government service. 

But, here again let us draw the veil overstolen, extorted, and wasted 


millions, over records of confessed guilt, over fines and imprisonments 
imposed by judicial tribunals, as the sequel to indictments and con- 
victions by grand and petit juries, with the simple observation that 
the sovereign people of this Republic are not likely to commit the 
power of the Government into the hands of a political party that either 
would not or could not timely see and repress these heinous crimes. 

Mr. Speaker, we have under consideration the sundry civil bill, and 
upon that bill the gentleman has made his speech. I desire to call the 
attention of this House, and likewise the attention of another House 
not far away—and I would not object if the country would take. notice 
of it—that upon this important general appropriation bill the Repub- 
lican Senate has annually forced additional appropriations over and 
above the amounts approved and passed, in the first instance, by the 
House, year by year, as follows: 

In 1885, the Senate increased the House bill $4,036,990.69. In 1886, 
it increased the House bill $5,486,739.45. In 1887, it increased the 
House bill $3,106,850.08. In 1888, it increased the House bill $4,038, - 
647.74; and in the House bill for the current year, now under consid- 
eration, it has increased the amount appropriated $5, 174. 593.24. And 
yet the gentleman from Illinois, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in another legislative body not far removed from 
us, have made speeches, after deliberate preparation, in which each 
has called the attention of the country to an alleged increase of appro- 
priations during the past four years of Democratic administration of 
$96,000,000, notwithstanding they both knew that the Republican 
Senate had passed amendments which committed that body to an in- 
crease for the four years of $154,932,946.70 instead of $96,000,000 ! 

In like manner both of the gentlemen indicated have included in 
their calculations of the $96,000,000, and made part of it, the sum of 
$12,819,093.32 increase for pensions. If they did not mean to object 
to this appropriation for pensions, they were, at least, willing to arraign 
the Democratic party and punish it for making such appropriations. 
I am glad to add in amelioration of this partisan injustice by the two 
gentlemen, that they are not habitually untair, and may be reasonably 
expected to review their figures and their inferences at an early day. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit here a concise statement of certain figures to 
which I have made reference, and assure the House they are reliable. 

The increase of appropriations by the direct action of the Senate for 
the four years from 1886 to 1889, over the amounts proposed by the 
Ionse was as follows: 

. $1,426, 147.69 
648. 86 


3, 934, 419, 58 
„ 11, 934, 598. 20 


Maha r AEA ANA Maen R SATARE 23.220, 814, 83 
The following shows the increase proposed by the Senate on appro- 
priations as they passed the House during the four years, 1886 to 1889: 


D e enesceeersee eu wee cvucnncecneose $10, 801, 807. 16 
. 18,392,795, 82 

. 85,046, 210. 61 
22,536, 633. 05 


Total. . 81,777, 47. 24 


The amount stated for 1886 does not include the river and harbor bill 
as it passed the House and failed in the Senate for want of time to con- 
sider it. 

It is insisted that the appropriations as made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives are sufficient for a wise and economical administration of 
the Government. As shown by the preceding statements, the Senate 
each year proposes large increases of the appropriations as passed by 
the House, and by persistency in conference always succeeds in fast- 
ening upon the House bills a great many amendments of more or less 
doubtful necessity. 7 

The sundry civil bill, of which the chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee has had personal control during the last six years, bas been the 
favorite field upon which the Senate practices its fine art of increase, 
as will be demonstrated by the following statement: 


INCREASE OF SUNDRY CIVIL BILLS BY THE SENATE OVER THE MOUSE DURING 
THE PAST SIX YEARS, 


18859. . . ... .. c . . . . . 85. 174, 593. 24 
1888, . 4,038, 647, 7: 
1887. . 3, 106, 850. 08 
1586. 5, 486, 739. 45 
1885. . 4,036, 190.69 
1884. 2.570, 724. 72 
Doll eecaye 24,414, 515. 92 


Of the $94,000,000 alleged increase of appropriations for the four years 
including 1889, over the previous four years, more than $90,000,000 of 
it can be accounted for, as follows: 


Increase in cppropriations during Cleveland’s administration for 
e ß ee ß e 

Increase in appropriations during Cleveland's administration on 
Sone. K asi eteisen mms 

Increase in appropriations during Cleveland's administration on 


account of the tal service 45, 490, 485.14 
Unusual appropriations during Cleveland’s administrat la- 
bama claims awards and Choctaw Indian claim ... 8, 627, 813. 90 
Increases made by the Senate on appropriation billsatth ssion 
other than Army, fortification, pension, Navy, and Post-Offtice, 
as shown by Senator ALLISON'S statement. . .. . . G, 264, 489. 44 
c ele 
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Daring the last three years of Mr. Arthur’s administration, the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government aggregated $769,761,316.98, or a per 
capita expenditure for the three years of $13.85, or an average of $4.61 
per annum. 

During the three fiscal years, including 1888, under Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, the total net ordinary expenses have been $778,340, 119.60, 
or a per capita expenditure for the three years of $12.94, and an average 
per annum of $4.31. 

AMOUNTS OF INCREASE PROPOSED BY AND PASSED THROUGH THE 3 ON 
OUSE 


APPROPRIATION BILLS IN EXCESS OF THE BILLS AS THEY PASSED THE 
AT THIS SESSION, 


n y ooseseived asess eedaqsersssennstesdessten 
Ary Oleo =i 


Diplomatic and consular bill. 
District of Columbia bill 


The Indian bill alone as it passed the House was reduced by the Sen- 
ate $136,523.23, making the net increase proposed by the Senate on all 
of the bills, inc'uding those for deficiencies, $22,536,633. 65. 

Against all these Senate amendments the House conferees earnestly 
and W protested, but the other side yielded but little, aud 


manifested a stubborn courage worthy of a better cause. 

The House conferees were not on their part destitute of courage. 
You who so well know the firmness of my distinguished colleague [ Mr. 
ForRNEY] and the unyielding courage of the honored chairman of the 
committee [Mr. RANDALL], will not believe that the House conferees 
yielded or receded a moment too soon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Right here let me state to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri what I am sure he will be glad to hear, as well 
as other gentlemen on that side of the House, that Mr. RANDALL, in 
a week from to-morrow, will be renominated by the Democratic con- 
vention, every shade of Democrat being for his nomination, irrespec- 
tive of his vote upon the tariff bill. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. BURNES. And I ask my friend 

t: O'NEILL, of Missouri, Every intelligent voter in his district 
will vote for him. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether there will 
be any Republican nominated; but the nomination of Mr. RANDALL 
will be largely due to his fearlessness in expressing his opinion upon all 


ects. 
ir. BURNES. I had not entertained a doubt as to what the Democ- 
would do in support of Mr. RANDALL, and am surprised that my 
end from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] could imagine that the great 
moeratie party of this country would sacrifice so good a man and so 
a Democrat simply because he was not quite in line on a single 
question, however important that one question might be. The era of 
good feeling is at hand, and for Cleveland and Thurman the Democracy 
ard in line from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the 


Gg [applause on the Democratic side], and victory, victory is every- 
w in the air. [Continued applause. ] 

O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I make this statement because it 
haseen said that there would be some effort made to push him out of 


the Democratic party. But the people will take care of him. [Ap- 
plause and cries of He is all right” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURNES. The Democratic party does not push any man out of 
it; on the contrary, it calls upon all, as a true evangelist, to come 
and 15 with us;” and the kind and fraternal invitation is being ac- 
cepts by numerous thousands with great joy, who for the first time 
in tl ir lives join in swelling, loud and long, the Democratic shouts of 
victo y. 

‘y HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would like to know from my friend 


fro’ Missouri whence are coming the sounds of victory of which he has 
BURNES. Even Iowa, not loud but deep. Iowa, my good 
fri l, is trembling in the balance for Cleveland. Look out for your 


“hc nes and your tiresides.’’ 

=. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does my distinguished friend trace 
the signs of victory from the late elections that have been held? 

Mr. BURNES. The Democracy of Maine reduced your majority in 
that\ State 1,250 votes without assistance from any quarter outside the 
Sta 

r. HENDERSON, of Iowa. When you hear from Iowa you will 
have a peroration for your oration which will not gratify the Democ- 


racy. 
Mr. BURNES. I know my friend believes it thoroughly, and it is 
sad to see so good a man under such an hallucination. ‘ 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I know it. 
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Mr. BURNES. Worse and worse, my poor, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I 
tory that you speak of. 

Mr. BURNES. When defeat settles upon the national standard of 
my friend and the disheartened remnant of his divided party in lowa 
are in full retreat, I will carry with me to his hospitable home those 
victorious breezes with which, cooling his fevered brow, I will tenderly 
and fraternally nurse him back to a happy convalescence. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, and others on the Republican side. 
“Oh! Oh!?“ 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. My friend from Missouri is an encyclo- 
pedia of information on every question, and I hold him always in the 
highest respect; but this is one time he is in error. I can say to him 
as one who was almost born in Iowa, and who has been pretty close to 
the hearts of her people, that I can instruct him that his miss is a great 
deal more than a mile; and now I rise again and ask him if he will not 
give me a suitable answer to the question I asked him, as to where the 
breezes come from that have victory in the air” for the Democratic 

? 

Mr. BURNES. Have you not heard from Maine? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. They did not come from Oregon, from 
Vermont, or from Maine. Where do they come from? Arkansas? 

Mr. BURNES. Oregon voted before our forces were in the field or 
our horses were upon the track. But that Chinese vote-in Oregon will 
always beat us until we restrain and prohibit their importation. They 
increase there faster than Democrats do. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You had some other things than horses 
there. You had some fellows who carried purses in their hands. 

Mr. BURNES. This is mere trifling, but you and I understand each 
other. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Oh, we love each other; but I could 
not help referring to the ‘* breezes.” 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I beg the pardon of the House for con- 
sumingso much time, and sincerely thank every member present for an 
indulgent and respectful hearing. 

A carefully prepared but simply stated table will beappended tomy 
remarks and printed, ‘This table will show how and to what amounts 
the Senate has increased House bills ofappropriation, and whatamounts 
the Senate deliberately passed, by way of amendments, as increases on 
House bills. 

From the Forty-fourth to the Fiftieth Congress, both inclusive, it 
will be observed that above the amounts contained in the House bills 
as they were passed and sent to the Senate, the latter body added the 
immense increase of $180,448,311.67; and that the House, resisting 
augmentation from year to year, succeeded in reducing this increase to 
$70,469, 768.64, being a net decrease and saving by the House as against 
the Senate of $109, 978,543.03. This table also shows the political com- 
plexion of both House and Senate during each year, so that the proper 
distinction of party domination may appear in connection with the ap- 
propriations. 

Appended hereto are tables, figures, and explanations bearing upon 
regular annual appropriations which have been made and including 
miscellaneous appropriations down to the 5th of October, 1888, and in- 
cluding also a contrast of expenditures of the administrations for two 
full years of Arthur and Cleveland. 

In these tables is exemplified thesplendid record of Democratic econ- 
omy now and for a period of fourteen years past, and they exhibit the 
undeniable record of Republican prodigality in appropriations. Butat 
last, the tranquility of the people is not disturbed by the amount of ap- 
propriations, but is secured by the honesty and integrity with which 


dear friend. 
ask you about the breezes of yic- 


such appropriations are disbursed. 


Excess of ap- 
Increases pro- propriation 
me laws over 
Session of Congress. Year. N ry 3 
lls by the passed by the 
Senate. House. 

Forty-fourth Congress (Democratic House, | (1877 | $19,508, 255.21 | $8, 966, 781. 43 
ee Senate) 1878 | 19,832,631.09 | 10, 198. 370. 75 

Forty-Hſth Congress 1879 14, 164, 529. 47 9. 513, 093. 83 

Republican Senate) PCC EIRE PAREAN 

Forty-sixth Congress (Democratic House, | f 181 4, 832, 412. 21 2. 564, 509. 30 
Democratic Senate). .. . e. 1882 7.781. 977.2 | 5, B20, 112. 92 | 
Forty-seventh Congress (Re lican | f 1883 8, 933, 082, 02 4,798, 688. 34 | 

House, Republican Senate). . . 1. 1884 4, 23%, 333. 36 2,604, 165, 49 
Forty-eighth Congress (Democ use, {1885 | 20.139,643.82 | 2,754, 287.254 
Republican Senute) .... ... . . . . . . | 1886 | 10,091, 807. 16 4. 426, 147. 69; 
Forty-ninth Congress (Democratic House, | f 1887 13. 392. 795. 82 2. 984, 4 9. 58 

Republican Senate). . . .es 1888 | 35,046. 210. 61 3, 934, 419. 58 
Fiftieth Congress 3 H 4 : 

Republican Senate).. 1889 22,36. 633.66 11. 934,598.20 


180, 448, 311.67 | 70, 469, 768. 64 


* No record for 1880. ‘ j 

+ Does not include $18,282,306.68 88 on account of pensions growing 
ee ee y the Senate on the pension vill 
‘or 
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The following statement exhibits, by titles of appropriation bills, the | amounts as passed the Senate, and the amounts as they became laws, 
estimates submitted for the fiscal year 1889, the amount of the bills as appropriations made by miscellaneous acts approved up to September 
reported to the House from the committees, the amounts as the | 22, and the permanent annual appropriations, together with the ap- 

~- House, the amounts as reported to the Senate from committees, the propriations for 1888: 


History of appropriations first session, Fiftieth Congress; estimates and appropriations for fiscal year 1888—’89, and appropriations for fiscal year 1887188. 


Estimates, |Reported tothe Houge. | Passed the House. Reported tothe Senate. Passed the Senate. | Law 18888 | Law 1887-88, 
Title. — — AA SS a NER cr AIA RE EO 
3 | Date. | Amount, | Date. Amount. Date. | Amount, | Date. | Amount, | Date. Amount. Amount. 


1888. 1 | 1888. 1888. 1888. 
Agricultural ... $1,019,925.00) May 23 June 2/$1,591, 859. 90 Jane 12 $1,700, 660.00 June 14 $1,711, 000.00) July 18 81, 710, 010. 00 Fr. 928. 730. 00 


Re 2.864, 384.08 May 28 
Dim mati 
1,947, 808. 00 Feb, 7 


$1,591, 860. 
24, 289, 700. 00 


| 
| May 21 1, 413, 868. 00 Juno 4 1,424, 905.00 June 


© 


1, 453, 405. 00 July 11 1, 428, 408. 00 1,429, 942. 44 


21 | 4.828, 801. 22 June 11| 5,318, 618.97 June 13 5,381, 429. 97 July 18 5,046,410, 32 285 590. 66 
8 . Aug. 16 3, 725, 000. 00 Aug. 29| 4. 622, 000. 00 Aug. 31 4. 622, 000 . 00; Sept. 22 3,972, 000, 00; (b) 
Indian. <a > 062,36} Apr. 20| 8, 398, 652. 30 May 21 8,252,129.13 June 1 8. 262, 129. 13 June 29 S. 260, 129. 13 5. 226, 897. 66 
Legislative, e — * > 1 20, 615,475. 10 June 25 20, 811, 608.57, June 26 20. 819. 340. 57 July 11 20, 758, 178. 07 20, 745, 023. 67 
Military Acade: Mar. 29 815,013.81; Apr. 9 315, 043.81 Apr. 11 315, 043. 8¹ May 1 315.013. 81 419, 936, 93 
AVS A E June 22 20, 003, 074. 25 July 20 20, 157, 092. 03 July 25 20, 193, 292. 03) Sept. 7 19, 943, 389. 95,425,767, 348, 19 
Pension... A Apr. 20 |80, 284,700.00) May 10 81,760, 700.00 May 17 81, 760, 700. 00 June 7 81. 788. 700, 00 e SZ. 152, 500. 00 
Post-office V. 2 May 21 , O85, 840. 74) June 11} 61, 635,233.74 June 14 01, 635, 233. 74| July 24 60, 860, 233. 74 55, 694. 650,15 
River and harbor... y 7 19, 902. 783. 13 June 20 21. 562,783.77 July 2 22,425, 784.77 h Aug. 11 22, 897, 616. 90 (Q) 
Sundry civil. 28, 742, 695. June 22 peesaa July 17 27, 344. 871.48 Aug, 1 506, 999.54) Oct. 2 28.245,45 . 82 22, 386, 540. 96 
r 277, 263,051.74 243, 860, 879. 35 
Deficiency, 1897 


and prior years...| 7,365,436, 06) 
Deficieney, agri- 


Deficiency, ur- 
gent, 1888........ a 
Deficiency, cus- 
toms, pen- 
sions,ete., 1888. 
Deficiency, gen- 
eral, 1888 and 
prior years. 


Total regular 
5 one 302, 303, 164. 74 
propriations. 302, 303, 164. 74. . 

Permanentannual * 
appropriations. 115, 640, 798. 90. . . .. .. . . .. .. . . . . l . 


Grand total 
regular and 


permanent 


propriations. |417, 1 ee ee F unmememm e sos esvoed stone] «ac éoseessssopeccess| sen oneisonnones! 


Jan. 19 2.968, 247.49 Jan. 25 e (aig 1 3,127,579. 


2 585,000.00 Jan. 30 585,000.00 Feb. 1 585,000. 
29 5,371,924.53 Mar. 7 6, 015,208.93 Mar. 30 6, 878,511.31 


3,975, 45.37 June 8 4.097, 158.44. . 8 


t. of the amounts appropriated for the District of Columbia is paid by the United States. The amount for the water department (estimated for 


1880 5 at $266,917. id out of the revenues of that department, 
b No e Pi 


ons were made for fortifications for the fiscal years of 1857 and 1888. 


This amount includes $2,858,798.62 for payne of judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of the Choctaw Nation. 


d Includes amounts for navy- and station: 


0 a amount includes $6,900,000 for Mexican wax ensions appropriated by separate act. 


appro; Page ed for the 


J Th 
vided for out of the Treasury of the United 


service are paid out of the postal revenues (estimated for 1889 at $57,563,734.32), and any deficiency in the revenue is pro- 


g This is the estimate submitted for rivers and harbors for 1889. The amount that can be profitably expended,” as reported by the Chief of Engin- 


eers, is $40,041,998.77. Loe Ste Estimates, page 183. 
h The river aud harbor bill became a law without the President's 1 


i No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for the fiscal year 1888. 


j This sum is approximated, 


k This sum represents the amount of the general deficiency bill as agreed upon in the Sette report submitted October 3. Items appropriating $91,215 


in 3 bill e to be settled. 
This amount includes acts approved and printed up to September 22. 


The thirteen regular appropriation bills as they passed the House, it 
will be seen, appropriated 8268. 833, 802.01. As passed by the Senate, 
these bills appropriated $288,618,277.56, being anincrease proposed by 
the Senate of 819,784, 475.55. 

The bills as they became laws appropriated $277,263,051.74, the 
Senate having receded from $8,429,249.73 of its proposed increases. 

Compared with the regular appropriations made for 1888, which are 
also shown in the statement, there is an apparent increase in the ap- 
propriations for the ordinary current expenses of the Government for 
1889 of $33,402,172.39. This sum is more than accounted for on four 
bills, namely: 

‘The fortification bill appropriates $3,972,000. No bill for this ob- 
ject was passed during the last session of Congress for the fiscal year 
1888 


The Indian bill includes 82,858, 798. 62 to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Choctaw Indians. Otherwise the bill appropriates but a trifle more 
than it carried last session. 

The post-office bill is increased $5,165,583.59, $1,000,000 of which 
sum is due to the passage at this session of the law limiting to eight 
hours a day the labor of letter-carriers. The balance of the increase is 
owing to the enlargement of the service incident to the growth of the 
country. 

The river and harbor bill appropriates $22,397,616.90. No bill for 
the improvement of the harbors and water-ways of the country became 
a law during the last session of Congress. 

These sums aggregate $34,393,999.11, and when eliminated from the 


sum total of the thirteen regular bills, make the amount actually ap- 
propriated for the current and ordinary expenses of the Government 
during the fiscal year 1889 nearly $1,000,000 less than was appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1888. 

The aggregato d amount appropriated by the five deficiency appropria- 
tion bills passed during the session, each of which isshown in the state- 
ment, is $19,621,472.77. No deficiency bill was passed during the last 
session of Congress, and the first one enumerated in the yo tees as 
for 1887 and prior years, appropriating $3,127,579.45, was passed to 
supply the general deficiency bill, which failed of passage during the 
last session of Congress. 

Of the wholesum represented by these deficiency bills, namely, $19,- 
621,472.77, more than one-half is to provide for the payment o of judg- 
ments of the Court of Claims; jndgments for damages caused by the 
improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, allowed under a law 

d in 1875, when both houses were Republican; for claims certi- 
fied to be due to soldiers and sailors for back pay and bounty; for 
horses and equipments lost in the military service and for commuta- 
tion of rations while confined in Confederate prisons; for refunding to 
the States expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion and Indian 
hostilities; for the payment of claims of postmasters under a read- 
justment of their salaries provided for by an act of Congress passed in 
1883, and to cover a deficiency of $3,500,000 on account of pensions for 
1888. 

The items thus enumerated, together with many others of lesser mag- 
nitude, covered by these deficiency bills, grow out of obligations in- 


June 16 24, 639, 300. 00 June 23 25, 180, 800. 00 July 26 31, 584, 800. 00 Sept. 22 2 2¹. 471, 300. 00 23,724, 718. 69 
| 
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curred by the Government many years ago, and, therefore, are not an 
element of the current and ordinary itures. 

The amount stated for miscellaneous appropriations, 89, 001, 715.40, 
covers sums of money appropriated by miscellaneous acts of 
passed for the construction of public buildings and for other objects. 
Of this sum $2,650,000 is for the erection of a public building for the 
accommodation of the appraiser’s stores in the city of New York, and 
$1,018,000 is appropriated by an act of Congress passed for the purpose 
of securing from the Sioux Indiansa portion of their large reservation, 
to be made a part of the public domain. ' 

The amount stated for permanent annual appropriations, $115,640,- 
798.90, is the amount estimated by the Treasury to be expended dur- 
ing the year under certain indefinite and specific permanent appropri- 
ations, to meet the interest on the public debt, the requirements of the 
sinking-fund, the expenses of collecting the revenue from customs, and 
for other purposes. 


A comparison of the expenditures of the Government under the administra- 
tion of President Arthur, for the years 188384, and of President Cleve- 
land, for years 188687, taken from statistical abstracts for 1887, No. 
10, page 3: 

Arthur—net ordinary: 

1883. 


Frosin OR MGV A A TTT 16, 297, 723. 11 
Arthur— pensions: 
...... ͤ v 65. 012, 573. 64 
——— — — — — 55, 429. 228.06 
801. 70 
Cleveland Pensions N 
3 — . 404, 864. 03 
— — toeseeees: — — 75, 029, 101. 79 
138, 433, 965. 82 
————_—— 
Foret Of Che Pease sos snsares cacncasoccosesosonscssncececescvnscentedasecgsescb . 16,992, 164. 12 


Thus showing that the apparent excess in net ordinary expenditures 
made by Cleveland’s administration is more than accounted for in the 
payment of pensions by the sum of $604,436.01. 


The Mills Bill. 


Every change of conditions which widens the chasm and impairs the sympa- ; 
thy between rich and poor can not fail, however beneficial ger erage — — 
with it grave dangers to the state. Lecky. 


SPEECH 


HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 12, 1888. 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tothe | 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Canadian problem the President has given to 
the Senate of the United States seems to worry the licans of that 
body about as much as that other puzzle the House has sent them, 
the Mills bill. The trouble in the Republican camp all this long ses- 
sion of ten months and over has been and is now that their leaders 
could not and can not agree. That is why this Congress has broken 
the record. The session is already longer than ever was known be- 
fore, and nothing isdone. The Republican’ members of this House 
have, while confessing the necessity of reducing revenues, contented 
themselves with opposing the Democratic measure, and offered nothing 
of their own. 

It was given out that their brethren in the Senate would deal with 
the question. The Democratic House might pass its bill if it could— 
well, we did. The Senate would pass a substitute but it has not done 
it. It does not intend to doit. The majority party there has spent 
all ps session in a determined effort not to doit. Let us look at the 
reeo 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE ON REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

The Ways and Means Committee was appointed in this House to con- 
‘sider questions of taxation on January 5, 1888. March the Ist, the 
Mills bill was reported, ordered printed, and referred. April the 2d, 


having been slightly amended, it was finally reported to the House. 
The Republican members of the committee simply dissented; they re- 
ported no substitute. The discussion in the House began April the 

th; it was exhaustive almost beyond precedent; the Republicans in- 
sisted on a long debate; one hundred and fifty-one speeches were made 
in general debate, and the bill was discussed at great length under the 
five-minute rule. 2 


It finally passed the House July 21; no substitute was offered. If ` 


the Republicans have any method by which they really intend to re- 
duce taxation they ought to have formulated it here. To this House, 
and to this House only, the Constitution confides the power of origi- 
nating revenue bills. But the Republican members in this House 
were divided, and so were incapable of dealing with the question of 
taxation. Time was when that charge was made against the Demo- 
cratic party, and the time was when, perhaps, in part it was true. 
But the time never was when the great body of the party was not will- 
ing to make an effort, at least, to reduce taxation. We tried in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, in the Forty-sixth, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth 
Congresses, to pass bills reducing tariff taxation, and each time, though 
in the majority, we failed. There were enough Democrats in the 
House uniting with the Republicans to defeat us; but we had no 
leader then; Grover Cleveland had not come to the front. We had for 
years simply been ar of opposition, and though we had able men 
in our ranks, we needed an administration to fuse us together and give 
us solidarity. > 

June 5, 1878, Fernando Wood, a Democrat, moved in the House a 
tariff-reduction bill. The enacting clause was stricken out by a ma- 
jority of 14. One hundred and nineteen Democrats voted against the 
motion and forthe bill, only one Republican standing with them. The 
Republicans voting to strike out were 115, and they were aided by 19 
Democrats. 

May 12, 1879, Mr. Dibrell, of Tennessee, moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a billimposing an income tax. This would placesomeof the 
burdens of the Government where they ought to be, on the shoulders 
of the rich, and to that extent relieve the laboring man. A two-thirds 
vote was required to pass it. The yeas were 111, the nays 94. Voting 
for it were 101 Democrats, aided by 10 Republicans and Greenbackers; 
voting against it were only 9 Democrats and 83 Republicans. This 
was not a tariff question, but I cite it to show how parties stood on 
taxation. 

On the 30th of June, 1880, Mr. McKenzie, of Kentucky, moved to 
suspend the rules and place quinine on the free-list. This motion 
was carried. It appealed so strongly and so directly to the popular 
sympathy in favor of the poor and the sick that this time 22 Repub- 
licans were found in the House ready to vote with the Democrats. 
These, added to the 106 Democrats who voted for it, were sufficient to 
any a Only 2 Democrats in the House were found to vote against 
this bill. ` 

January 12, 1880, a motion was made by Mr. HATCH, a Democrat, to 
make all salt free; 100 Democrats yoted for it and only 12 against it. 
But it failed, for of all the Republicans in the House, aided by the 
Greenbackers, only 15 were found to vote for it, and 104 Republicans 
voted squarely against it. 

THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF OF 1883. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republicans were in power again 
in both branches of Congress. March 3, 1883, they passed their tariff 
bill, pretending to reduce tariff taxation. They madean actual reduc- 
tion on some articles, an increase on others, and on others still fixed 
specific instead of ad valorem duties, thus cunningly revising the law 
so as to impose higher average duties than before. The average ad 
valorem duty upon all dutiable articles for the year ending June 30, 
1883, before that law took effect, was 42.45 per cent.; under the o — 
tion of the law as our Republican friends revised it this duty has 
gradually elimbing up, so that on the 30th day of June, 1887, it had 
reached 47.10 per cent. 

HOUSE AGAIN DEMOCRATIC—FORTY-EIGHTH AND FORTY-NINTH CONGRESSES. 

On the 6th of May, 1884, the Democrats were again in possession of 
the House. On that day a motion was made to strikeout the enacting 
clause of Mr. Morrison’s bill reducing tariff taxation, and the bill was 
defeated by a majority of 4; 118 Republicans voted against this bill; 
they were aided by 41 Democrats; voting for the bill were 4 Republi- 
cans and 151 Democrats. Onthe 17th day of June, 1886, Mr. Morrison 
moved another bill to reduce tariff taxation. This was defeated by the 
votes of 107 Republicans aided by 33 Democrats; for the bill were 3 
Republicans and 137 Democrats. The Democratic majority were un- 
able to pass a bill through the House of Representatives. Cleveland 
had not yet gotten full contro]. In the present, the Fiftieth Congress, 
the Democratic majority is but 15. When we assembled in December, 
1887, President Cleveland had been at the head of the Government for 
two years and a half; he had had time to take in the situation, and he 
determined to throw his influence in favor of a reduction of tariff taxa- 
tion. 

The course he decided upon many of his best friends thought was un- 
wise; his administration had been so clean; the motives by which he 
had been influenced so pure; every act, it was so apparent to the peo- 
ple, had been upright and patriotic, that it was now perfectly clear that 
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if no new issue was made and he could go to the country solely upon 
his administration up to that time, there could be practically no opposi- 
tion to his re-election. But when he had made up his mind, as he had, 
that the system of taxation imposed by the Republican party upon the 
masses of the people for the benefit of the classes was outrageous and 
oppressive, he would have been untrue to himself if he had hesitated. 

e did not hesitate. He boldly declared in favor of a reduction of tariff 
taxation. He knew his motives would be misrepresented. He knew 
he would array against him in fierce opposition the power of these 
monied monopolies which had so long dominated the land, but he halted 
not fora moment. In order to center and focalize public attention, he 
addressed himself, in his message, to the question of taxation alone. 
The people were overtaxed. He was the people’s representative, and 
for the rights of the people he flung down the gage of battle. Here 
at least is one man who proves by his action that he had rather be right 
than be President. 

A bill for the relief of tariff taxation, with the President behind it, 
passed the House and went over to the Senate. 

INTENTIONAL DELAY IN THE SENATE, 

We have seen that the Republicans in the House did nothing but 
oppose—proposed nothing. The Senate Republicans seeing this, lost 
confidence in their brethren, and determined even before the House 
bill went over to act for themselves. £ 

Their Committee on Finance appointed a subcommittee on the tariff 
May 22. The subcommittee began their hearing May 26. They have 
heard everybody but the consumer—all the manufacturers and all the 
people who wanted still higher taxes, that they might he manutact- 
urers. Senators probably thought when they appointed their committee 
they would do something. They no doubt then supposed they could 
agree, and it was said their substitute would be ready when the Mills 
bill got over to them, but it was-not. 

The summer passed; autumn came. The public was in doubt. 
The Senators looked wise but made no report. Finally one of them 
mude a lotof figures, endeavored to show that Democratic government 
was so expensive that no reduction of taxation would be necessary: 
that expenditures would equal income, but when the figures were ex- 
amined the excuse was too flimsy; it was abandoned, and now, at last, 
they have reported, October 2, a tariff bill which is said to make a re- 
duction of seventy-three millions from revenues which a few weeks 
ago they claimed would stand no reduction. The bill was reported 
hy the same gentleman [Mr. ALLISON], who laid himself out on the 
figures. 

F there be, Mr. Speaker, any one thing apparent it is the baldness, 
the hollowness of the pretense that the Republican Senate intends to 
pass a bill reducing taxation. If they had really intended to do any- 
thing of the kind we should not have had this long de ay since May the 
22d. Look back for a moment at the history of tariff bills. 

‘The celebrated tariff bill of 1846 was passed by the House July the 
7th; in twenty-two days afterwards, July 28, it the Senate. 
Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, said, on the 24th day of March, 1870, that 
this— A 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
any that we ever had, 

The tariff bill of 1857 passed the Senate six days after it passed the 
House. Ido not cite, because it would not be fair, the rapidity with 
which such bills rushed through the Senate during the war. I point 
only to what was done in time of peace. The taritf bill of 1867 was in 
the Senate committee fifty-four days—longer than any other I have 
been able to find. The tariff bill of 1870 passed the House June 6; 
twenty-nine days thereafter, July 5, it passed the Senate. 

Now we come to the last tariff bill that was passed, the bill of 1883. 
December 8, 1882, the Senate took from the Calendar a little internal- 
revenue bill, recommitted it to the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
January 4, 1833, that committee reported to the Senate a complete 
tariff bill tacked onto an internal-revenue bill—a thing never done be- 
fore in the history of our legislation. I do not cite the novelty of this 
performance for the purpose or showing that Republican Senators are 
brighter than any other statesmen in the world; I do not allude to it 
to draw the conclusion chat they stand less upon precedents or that 
they care less for constitutions than any other legislators that ever as- 
sembled in this Capitol, but I call attention to it to prove, and it un- 
doubtedly does prove, that when they want to doa thing they can find 
a way to do it, and they are not always about it, either. They framed 
that bill, root and branch; they reported it to the Senate, perfect and 
complete, in twenty-seven days; and on the 20th of February they 

it. 

Sir, since the Senate committee began to work upon their present bill 
national conventions have been held, candidates have been nominated, 
thesummer has waxed and waned and gone; all through the dog-days the 
House has been here waiting on the Senate to send us some measure of 
relief tothe people; money is still piling into the Treasury, hundreds of 
thousandsof dollars every day more than the Government needs; the peo- 
ple need relief from taxation, and they need it now; and yet itis rumored 
in the air that the Senate having reported a bill is ready to adjourn if 
the House will only send them a resolution. This has been their pur- 
pose for weeks and months, to report a bill and adjourn, to wear out 


the patience of the House and get away to their constituents without 
coming to a vote, for a vote will only show that they are hopelessly 
vided. 

The same committee that framed the bill of 1883 in twenty-seven 
days is in the Senate now, and was at work in committee, or pretended 
to be, on this bill for one hundred and thirty days. The Republican 
members of that committee were in 1883, Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, ALLISON, and ALDRICH. Only one Senator 
hus gone—Ferry. The other five have been there all the time since. 
They have had five years more of experience, five years more of service 
on that committee than they had had in 1883; five years more within 
which to familiarize themselves with the details of taxation; and losing 
Senator Ferry they have gained HISCOCK, at least Ferry’s equal in ability 
and far his superior in knowledge of the subject, for Senator HISCOCK 
has had many years’ experience as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in fighting and killing in the House bills for the relief of the 
people that never lived to be considered in the Senate. What is the 
matter with them? What has this committee to gain by taking one 
hundred and thirty days in which to frame a bill, when five years ago 
they could make one in twenty-seven days? 

The answer can be made but in one way, delay—delay that would 
excase them from voting. They have not intended to vote, they dare 
not vote upon their bill, for a vote would show their division. They 
prefer the bill should stand subject to amendment. In that shape it 
is pliable as any political platform that ever was built. In Kansas 
and on the Pacific coast they can promise to amend it in one particu- 
lar. Senator INGALLS is already out in a letter to one of his constitu- 
ents, in which he says that farmers onght to be protected, but there is 
no time to consider a bill this session. 

That means that the high tariff on sugar which the Kansas farmers 
want protected can be put back next session. All the Kepublican 
members from Kansas and the Pacific coast voted in the House against 
the reduction on sugar made by the Mills bill, The Senators from 
those States can promise to vote against the reduction on sugar in the 
Senate bill. Senators from the Northwest can promise to amend it in 
other particulars, and those from Pennsylvania and New England can 
promise still otheramendments. Theadvantuge, then, they think they 
have is that the Mills bill is the action of a Democratic House. If there 
are any defects in that bill Republicans can assail it—a Democratic 
House passed it. But if the Senate bill is defective, why, Republicans 
can promise that the Senate will amend it. The Senate has not indorsed 
it. It is only the bill of a committee. That, Mr. Speaker, is the 
game they are playing; but it is so different from the bold aud brave 
utterances of their platform at Chicago that nobody can be deceived. 
Sir, it is no wonder that when that platform was read at Chicago it 
was received with such wild enthusiasm, It struck the great heart of 
Republican representatives there assembled; it spoke out in manly 
language. When the news of it had come to Washington the great 
protection leader of the House, Mr. KELLEY, said with pious unction: 


Now Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
the glories of Israel. 


There were many of us on the Democratic side, Mr. Speaker, who 
were as much rejoiced as the Republicans were, for we had longed to 
see the day when the Republican party would speak out boldly as their 
platform does. There is not in it a single substantial promise to the 
consumers of manufactured articles. It is everything for the favored 
few—not a ray of hope for the millions of workers who are notand can 
not be protected by law, whose lines in life lie outside of those which 
circumscribe the chosen pets of the Republican party. Never before 
did a political party declare in favor of suen a revision of our tariff 
laws as will tend to check imports,” ete.—that is, such a revision as ` 
will tend towards the destruction of foreign commerce. But the Re- 
publican party has for years been drifting in that direction, and now 
and then I have heard a candid gentleman openly avow such senti- 
ments, 

One of these was Mr. Columbus Delano, who was examined February 
20, 1884, by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, when the 
following colloquy between him and myself took place, after much 
cross-examining upon my part: 

Mr. HERBERT. Can von answer that question, yes or no; whether the meas- 
uré of protection which you think is right for each industry is that which gives 
it control of the American market? 

Mr. DRLAxo. Substantial,control; yes. 

Sich N That means substantially to prohibit the introduction of for- 
y fir DELANO. I have answered that question several times. 


Mr. HERBERT. Please to say yes or no. 
Mr. Detano. Well, yes; if that will end it. 


REPUBLICAN REPUDIATION OF HENRY CLAY'S DOCTRINES. 

The reasonable doctrine of protecion as held by Henry Clay was, 
that infant industries were to be protected in order that in the end 
they might be able to compete with foreign markets. 

June 2, 1864, Senator MORRILL, now chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee that reports the Senate bill, said: Protection was never de- 
fended on any other ground than that; in the end the consumer ob- 
tained his supplies more cheaply.” But now the doctrines of Henry 
Clay have been thrown to the winds; now the theories held by Re- 
publican leaders twenty years ago have been abandoned, for the Re- 
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publican party has marched up and taken the position avowed by Mr. 
Delano four years ago, that Congress must ‘‘ prohibit the introduc- 
tion of foreign goods“ in order to give to each American industry 
control of the American market’’—in the words of the platform, re- 
vise the laws so as to check imports. To give any industry con- 
trol of the American market,’’ which is to put duties so high as to take 
away all danger of foreign competition, is to place the consumer at the 
mercy—not of the workers, the laborers in that industry, but in the 
power of the capitalists, who control its products. 

If this control be given to one man or one corporation a monopoly is 
at once established. If there be several corporations engaged in the 
manufacture they have all the benefits of a monopoly if only, as the 
law invites them to do, they will combine and forma trust. The pub- 
lic is at their mercy, for they can raise prices at will, as the bagging 
trust has done. The laborer is at their mercy, for they can limit pro- 
duction and turn their hands out of employment, all the time increas- 
ing their own profits. This is what the American Steel Association, 
the great exemplar of trusts, did away back some sixteen years ago. 
It paid the Vulcan ¥ orks of St. Louis at the rate of $70,000 per an- 
num to shut down and turn its hands out of employment. 

This is what the sugar trust did not ten days ago. It shut down its 
works at Boston and turned out its operatives. No one man in Amer- 
ica can tell the extent of these combinations among capitalists, be- 
cause most of them are kept secret. A friend of mine, himself a tariff 
reformer, told me not two years ago that he was interested in four dif- 
ferent sorts of manufactures. In one of these he had no fear of com- 
petition, but in each of the other three there was an agreement as to 
prices with other manufacturers of the product. It can not be other- 
wise. Can gentlemen give to manufacturers absolute control of our 
market and then expect them not to control prices? And how can they 
control prices without combinations? Do you take them to be weak 
enough to deprive themselves by competition of all benefit of the mar- 
ket you have handed over to them? 

Sometimes they are. When profits are so great that “fortunes are 
to made in a year,“ then competition is often for a time very sharp; 
then comes over production, then bankruptcy, then operatives go tramp- 
ing over the country, for our high tariff is the parent of the trust and the 
tramp. Everybody condemns trusts, which are combinations to raise 
prices, almost always, too, on the necessaries of life—conspiracies of a 
few rich men to rob the poor. Everybody knows, too, that these com- 
binations, facilitated by railroads and telegraphs, are becoming more 
common day by day. 

How is it thtn, sir, that at such a time as this the Republican party 
should put behind it all the old theories of protection which was de- 
fended on the ground that ‘‘in the end the consumer obtained his sup- 
plies more cheaply ’’ and opénly avow in its platform an intention never 
to reduce tariff taxation on any article on which capital can make a 
profit by manufacturing it in the United States; and how dare it de- 
clare further that, if need be, to prevent revenue the tariff must be 
raised higher and higher? 

The answercan be but one thing. The monopolists, by their money 
and their influence, have obtained complete possession of the Repub- 
lican party. 

It is equally remarkable, sir, that the Republican members of the 
Senate committee in reporting a bill reducing revenues, as they say, b 
more than seventy-three and a half millions of dollars, a bill in which 
it is reasonable to suppose all the people of the United States feel some 
interest, should in enumerating at the beginning of the report the 
reasons which induce them to bring in the bill entirely forget that 
there were any other people in America except those engaged in man- 
ufacturing and importing. That is just what they do. Other people 
may be mentioned incidentally later on in the report, but their inter- 
ests were not controlling. Here are the reasons considered as set forth 
in the words of the committee: 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following re- 
port (to accompany bill H. R. 9051): 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9051) to re- 
duce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue, 


Sy, spond report: 
he demand for a careful and thorough revision of our revenue laws is im- 
perative. This r@vision is necessary: 

1. To reduce the national revenues, which are now excessive. * * * 

2. To protect honest importers and domestic producers from the disastrous 
consequences resulting from fraudulent unde: uations of imported merchan- 
dise on which ad valorem rates of duty are levied. * * * 

3. To remedy the defects, anomalies, and incongruities which have been from 
time to time discovered in the tariff schedules, or which have been created by 
erroneous decisions of the Treasury Department. 

4. To secure a readjustment and equalization of tariff rates rendered 
necessary modi business conditions, improvements in methods of pro- 
oe ical changes in prices, or by new elements or sources of competi- 

on. 


5. To give relief and protection to many industries which are now suffering 
on account of the inadequate rates levied on competing products, 

Now, sir, we see why it is that the monopolists have contributed, as 
it is said they have, more than a million of dollars to the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the Republican party for this campaign. But, 
sir, the record has been the same thing for twenty-two years. Banks, 
railroads, capitalists—these, and not the masses, have been the bene- 
ficiaries. Capital seems never to have made a demand when a Repub- 
lican Congress did not respond, 


Here is the boast of the minority of the Ways and Means Committee 
of this House when giving their reasons for refusing to support the 
Mills bill, and I want to give them the full benefitofit. The McKin- 
ley report says: 

Ofinternal taxes the following have been the reductions made by the party now 
in the minority since the conclusion of the war: 

By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867...... — 
By the acts of March 31, 1868, and Febr 8, 1868 
By the act of July 14, 1870...... 
By the act of December 21, 
By the act of June 6, 1872... — 
By the act of March 3, 1888... . .. . .. .. ... . eee e e n e 


FFF — 284, 421, 260 


What they say is true. More than 8284, 000, 000 of internal- revenue 
taxes have been removed since the war; but what classes did our Re- 
publican friends selectas beneficiaries when taxation was to be light- 
ened? Some of these taxes gentlemen boast of removing were taken 
from spirits, beer, tobacco, etc., some from stamp duties, and a small 
amount, $1,219,571, from ‘‘slaughtered animals.“ These could not 
but affect some of them at least, both the rich and the poor. But what 
I call attention to is that taxes were allowed to remain all the time on 
the necessaries of life used by the poor, and that when there was a 
chance to take off a burden that rested exclusively on the shoulders of 
the rich man, the man best able to bear the burdens of state, his Re- 
publican friends lifted it every time. Look at this list: 

CAPITAL RELIEVED OF TAXATION—THE BURDENS OF STATE LEFT ON THE CON- 
SUMER AND THE LABORER, 

First, and most munificently, the manufacturers were relieved by 
laws passed in 1866, 1867, and 1868 of $127,230,000 annually. These 
were war taxes placed on the articles they produced. When these in- 
ternal-revenue taxes were imposed on manufactured products, addi- 
tional tariff taxes were at the same time put on imported articles as 
an equivalent burden to protect the manufacturers against foreign com- 
petitors. That was fair enough then, but here manufacturers were 
relieved and the war tax remained on the imported article. 

Second. Taxes amounting to over $11,000,000 were taken off from 
the ‘‘gross receipts” from stock in railroad and steam-boat, express, 
and insurance companies, ete. 

Third. From sales“ of stocks, bonds, gold and silver bullion, etc., 
taxes amounting to nearly $9,000,000. 

Fourth. The income tax was very odious to the rich man. Hecom- 
plained of it. It was inquisitorial, and it was very hard to tax him on 
what he made annually over $600, or even over $1,200, so his Repub- 
lican friends let it all go, amounting in one year to $72,982,156, 

Sixth. Legacies and successions, $3,091,825. 

Seventh. It was a great hardship to pay tax on “‘ articles of luxury 
kept for use,” so this tax went, amounting to over $2,000,000 annually. 

Five million two hundred and forty-nine thousand and one hundred 
and seventy-three dollars annual taxes on State and private bank capital 
and deposits and $5,959,702 on national-bank capital and deposits have 
been swept away. This is the work of the party that has spun out 
this session till it is now more than ten months long, in the vain effort 
to find some excuse for keeping high taxes on the necessaries of life. 
5 tog laboring man be made to believe that such a party is his 

en 

The Senate bill is intended to “‘ check imports’’ and strengthen the 


POWER OF MONOPOLY OVER LABOR. 


Many things are taken from the free-list and duties imposed upon 
them. Animals for breeding purposes are now free. More than two 
and one-half million of dollars’ worth of animals were imported last 
year for the purpose of improving our stock. Under the Senate bill a 
tax of over $300,000 is imposed upon them. Altogether they take from 
the free-list and impose duties on provisions worth $3,265,091; sun- 
dries, $2,984; chemicals, $8,773. 

It is said no single farmer appeared before the committee, but the 
capitalists were there in force. 

Ties for baling cotton and hay now pay a duty of 35 per cent. Capi- 
talists not willing to manufacture them at the importer’s price with 35 
per cent. added, demanded such a duty as will enable them to control 
the American market,“ and the Senate bill raises the duty to over 100 
per cent. This would give us the benefit of a cotton- tie trust.” On 
woolen dress-goods costing abroad an average of 15 cents a yard, the 
duty now, 83 per cent., is raised to 92 per cent. These are only sam- 
ples; look at whole schedules. 

On the whole amount of metals imported in 1887, amounting to 
$55,111,922.37, the average duty paid was 40.77; under the Senate 
bill it would be 42.13. On cotton manufactures, amounting to $30,- 
208,851.83, the average duty was 39.99; under the Senate bill it will 
be 40.74. On books, papers, ete., amounting to $5,214,635.21, the av- 
erage duty has been raised. On sundries, amounting to 859, 580, 006.88, 
the average duty has been raised. On wool and woolens, amounting 
to $60,586,613.71, the average duty was 58.80; under the Senate bill it 
will be 66,12. 

On sugar they make their greatest cut of 50 per cent.; but as to this, 
as I have said, they can not agree and do not intend to vote till after the 
election. But, Mr. Speaker, when we look at their bill and the situa- 
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tion as it is; when we remember that on the 6th day of this month. of 


October the surplus in the Treasury, including subsidiary silver, was 
$114,506,513.24; when we remember, further,that in order.to keep that 
surplus down and put the money into circulation the President has 
been obliged to buy at high premiums bonds amounting with interest 
and premiums to $100,461,196.04, and that the surplus is still coming 
in at the rate of ninety or one hundred millions a year; when we rec- 
ollect that we were promised twenty-odd years ago that the time would 
come when these war taxes should be removed; when we see that the 
average tariff duty in 1867 was 46.47 per cent., that it is now 47.10, and 
that this Senate has taken four monthsand ten days in which to frame 
a bill that raises duties almost all along the line in order to check im- 

rts, and then remember how common trusts are becoming in these 
—— this bill really looks like a deed of trust with the Republican 
party as political beneficiaries. > 

The advocates of the Mills bill believe that a tariff is a tax; that a 
tax is a burden, and that government ought to relieve the people of all 
unnecessary taxation. 

A tariff is simply a tax imposed upon goods at the custom-house when 
they are imported into the United States. Whoever buys and imports 
a hat, paying for it $1, and pays a tax upon it at the custom-house ot 
50 cents, has paid for the article $1.50. The importer, when he sells 
this cle, must have his profit equally upon the money he paid for 
the article abroad and the money he paid for the right to introduce it. 
Suppose that the profits made by a wholesale dealer who has imported 
and paid duty on this hat amount to 10 percent. The hat has cost 
him N. 50; his 10 per cent. profit is 15 cents. Adding these two to- 
gether, the price the retail merchant pays for the hat is $1.65. Now, 
if the retail merchant makes, as he must, a profit of at least 20 per cent., 
his profit on the $1.65 he paid amounts to 33 cents. Adding this profit 
to what the hat cost him, which was $1.65, and the price of the hat to 
the consumer, the man who buys the hat of the retail dealer, is $1.98. 

Now, how much did that tax of 50 per cent. cost the last purchaser? 
To find out we have only to suppose that the importer paid no tarift 
duty. If he paid only $1, his 10 per cent. profit would make the hat 
cost the country merchant $1.10. Then, if this retail dealer put on it 
his 20 per cent. profit, that would be 22 cents. Adding that sum to the 
$1.10 paid by the retail dealer, the hat would cost the purchaser who 
should buy it for use $1.32. The difference, then, to the consumer be- 
tween what the taxed hat would cost him, $1.98, and what the untaxed 
hat would cost, $1.32, would be 66 cents. So it is clear that the tarift 
is not only a tax, but it is a burdensome tax. The 50 cents tax has cost 
the consumer 66 cents, because he must necessarily pay it; and he must 

also pay a profit on it to every merchant who handles the article he 
buys. 

Now, if such a tax is laid for the benefit of the Government, and it 
the Government gets this 50 cents and needs it the consumer will not 
complain. He paid 66 cents, where the Government got only 50. Six- 
teen cents is a high price to pay for collecting 50 cents, but still the 
Governmentis entitled to and must have money to support and enable it 
to protect the citizen. Now, suppose the Government should raise the 
duty on that hat to 60 per cent. in order to protect the manufacturer, 
who wanted to sell it at $1.50. This would be checking imports,” 
because the wholesale dealer would buy the American hat at $1.50 
instead of the foreign hat at $1, when he has to pay the 60 cents tax. 
Then the wholesale dealer demanding his 10 per cent. profit and the 
retail dealer his 20 per cent. on the $1.50 hat bought from the manu- 
facturer, the hat would cost the consumer just the same as before. The 
difference would be that the Government would not in the last case 
get any revenue. The citizen would, therefore, be taxed in some other 
way for his share of the burdens of state. 

He could have bought the hat if it had been imported free of duty 
at $1.32. As it is, the Government, by putting duty so high as to pro- 
hibit imports, has prevented itself from getting revenue and has com- 
pass the person needing the hat to pay to the manufacturer $1.98 for 

t, thus paying 66 cents on the hat to keep the manufacturer going. 

The manufacturer gets no benefit from articles which are imported. 
He gets no share of the taxes paid at the custom-house. It is only on 
the goods bought of him that he gets a profit. This is why he favors 
(as Mr. Columbus Delano said in the extract from his testimony which 
I have quoted) a tax that will practically “‘ prohibit the importation of 
foreign goods. Just to the extent that a tax is prohibitory and pre- 
vents importations, to that extent precisely does it protect the manu- 
facturer, because it compels consumers, or the merchant who sells to 
them, to buy of him and not abroad. 

It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that those manufacturers who oppose 
all reduction of tariff taxes are charging to-day for their wares just the 
price of the European goods with the tax added, or so near to that 
figure as practically to amount to the same thing. If that be not true, 
then why is it that when an effort is made, as in the Mills bill, to 
effect even a moderate reduction of taxation they ery out that it is an 
attempt to ruin them by bringing in cheap goods, the product of what 

they call the pauper labor of Europe. 

Before I come, however, to that question of the effect of a reduction 
of duties on the labor employed in manufactures, let me ask what right 

the Government have to tax, say, the farmers, or any other class 
of people for the benefit of those engaged in other industries. 


Our agricultural exports for the year ending June30, 1888, amounted 
to 8500, 785,314. These include cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, ete. 
The lumber and timber we exported during the same year amounted 
to $17,724,370. The prices of lumber, timber, etc., in our export dis- 
tricts, and the prices of our cotton and our wheat, are regulated by 
the markets abroad. Our cotton is sold in Liverpool in sharp compe- 
tition with the cotton made in India, Egypt, and other countries. 
The prices our farmers get for cotton depend, not upon our home man- 
ufactures, but on the demand and supply of the world. 

The advocates of the present system are pleading all the time to us 
about a home market and telling us of its value, and yet every year 
we send abroad more and more cotton. We supply the greater portion 
of the world, and still the effortof the manufacturers is to allow us to 
buy our goods nowhere in the world but of them. Their system has 
been in fulloperationsince1865. Has it changed our market? Counted 
in bales of 400 pounds each, the cotton supply of the world in 186667 
was 4,408,000. In that year all other countries supplied 2,178,000; the 
United States 2,230,000, more than half. Ten years afterwards, in 
187677, the supply of the world was 6,830,006; other countries made, 
all told, 1,897,000; the United States furnishing 4,933,000, largely more 
than two-thirds. In 1886~’87 the supply of the world was 9,750,000; 
other countries made 2, 300, 000; the United States producing 7, 450,000, 
about seven-ninths of the whole cotton supply of the world. 

On what principle of right can it be that the makers of this cotton 
shall be prohibited by law from buying cheaply of that world which 
they supply so liberally with cheap cotton. ‘These figures show that 
we are successfully competing in the production of raw cotton with the 
panper labor of India. Weshallprobably continue to do so. In India, 
which is our principal competitor, the average product per acre, from 
1879 to 1886, of raw cotton was about 50 pounds; the average prodact 
of cotton per acre during the same period in the United States was 
about 170 pounds. But other countries still compete. Competition 
with ourselves is becoming serious. Mark how we ran up in twenty 
years from 2,230,000 to 7,450,000 bales of 400 pounds each. There 
one to be absolutely no bounds to the amount of cotton we can 

e. 

This continued increase must continue to resultin cheapening the 
price. 

The case of the Western farmer is precisely the same. He supplies 
fully half the wheat imported into other countries. It is the foreign 
market that regulates the prices of his breadstufls and his meats. 

But the case of the cotton producer or of the producer of timber or 
wheat or other provisions will not be so hard if his supplies, too, are 
cheapened as they ought to be all along theline. The tendency of the 
world isin thatdirection. Farmers’ products continue to fall; so ought 
manufactures, and they do. Improved machinery, improved processes 
of manufacture everywhere, bring down prices, in America and Europe 
alike. The hand-loom, the country blacksmith shop, the small private 
manuſactories, carried on hy hand, that formerly dotted our whole coun- 
try, and especially New England, are things of the past. Cloth, shoes, 
hats, clothing, nails, agricultural implements—everything is made by 
machinery; everything necessarily becomes cheaper. | 

It is the crowning blessing of civilization that the necessaries and 
even the comforts of life are being brought within the reach of the la- 
boring man. The world over, where the laws allow him a fair chance 
his condition is improving. He produces more than the laboring man 
could in past ages, and he ought to be allowed to enjoy more. By right 
he is entitled to a fair share of the triumphs of civilization, including 
the benefits resulting from the wonderful development of transporta- 
tion by steam, on land and at sea, bringing so cheaply to be exchanged 
one for another the products of all peoples and all nations, 

But our Republican friends point to the cheapening of goods among 
us and to the progress we are making, and attribute all to what they 
call our American system. If gentlemen really believe this they 
ought to lift up their eyes and look abroad. England has taken from 
us almost the last vestige of the large share that once was ours in 
the carrying trade of the world. Great Britain, France, Belgium, all“ 
Europe, is gridironed with railroads. London in thirty years has in- 
creased her population by a million. Berlin in forty years has more 
than trebled her poe New towns have sprung up all over 
Europe, old cities have taken on new growth, new factories have been 
built, new mines developed. The impulse of modern civilization is 
felt everywhere, even in Italy, sitting so long inert amid the crumb- 
ling ruins of the past. | 

The spirit of progress is there as well as here; and there, too, as well 
as here are witnessed the triumphsof invention. If we have developed 
more rapidly, it is because of our free government and because of our 
vast resources of field and forest and mine and waterfall, answering 
like magic to the touch of enterprise and energy. j 

It is for these reasons, sir, and because also of the fact that we come! 
of the most enterprising of human races, that we have progressed; not 
by reason of but in spite of the gyves and shackles that our Repub- 


lican friends have placed upon labor. If we wish to decide how much 


of our present prosperity is due to our tariff system, let us compare our- 
selves with ourselves. Look at this table, not made by a Democrat, 
but taken from the second volume of the census of 1880, compiled by 
Republican authorities. It shows, first, that from 1860 to 1870 man- 
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ufactures advanced more rapidly than during any previous decade. 
It shows, secondly, they advanced more than at any subsequent dec- 
ade. The per cent. of increase in the gross value of manufactured 
products in the United States for the decade from 1850 to 1860, the 
first of these decades, was 85 per cent.; in the second, from 1860 to 1870, 
it was 79; and in the third, from 1870 to 1880, it was 58 only. The 

ntage of increase in the net values of manufactured products in 
the first decade was 84, in the second 63, and in the third 41 per cent. 
The capital invested and wages paid increased in a somewhat like pro- 
portion, though the number of hands fell off as machinery improved 
and increased in value. But the advance of wages during that first de- 
cade, according to this table, was greater than it was in either of the 
two following decades. Here are the tables, prices in 1870 reduced to 
gold: 

Table showing increase in manufactures, 


1860-1870. | 1870-1880. 


Average 
Year. yearly Increase. | Increase, 
wages. 
Per cent. 
o ine Lacie 
288. 86 811.75 16.9 
302. 07 13.21 4.5 
346. 86 44.79 14.8 


The country developed under that Walker tariff, which was passed 
in 1846, as it never did before and never has since that day. The de- 
velopment was not only in the increase of manufactures and improve- 
ment in the wages of laborers, but in every respect. 

Taking the same census returns for the period between 1850 and 1860, 
the farm values advanced throughont the United States as follows: In 
the first decade, 103 per cent., and in the second decade—that is, from 
1860 to 1870—only 10 per cent. 

The war had its effect on the decade from 1860 to 1870, but from 1870 
to 1880 we enjoyed uninterrupted peace; and yet, Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vance in the values of farms during this decade was only 39 per cent., 
while under the Walker tariff, from 1850 to 1860, the increase was 103 
per cent. s 

THE WAGE QUESTION. 

These figures can not be disputed, but Republicans are now trying 
to array on their side the vote of those who labor in the protected in- 
dustries upon the pretense that wages are higher in America than in 
Europe because of our present tariff. Such a p ition can not be 
sustained. The American producers of turpentine, of timber, of cot- 
ton, of wheat, and of meats are not protected by any law. They can 
not be, for their products are sent abroad. The foreign markets, as 
every body knows, regulate the prices of timber and turpentine and cot- 
ton and wheat, and yet the American laborers who produce these com- 
modities get better wages than those engaged in similar employments 
abroad. In the current discussion of the Mills bill last summer, reply- 
ing to Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, I said: 


No better illustration can be found of the fallacy of the idea that wages de- 
existence or non-existence of tariff laws than the cases of Bel- 


tleman 
them all the way to London and there sell them in competition 


come to America. Here we all live under y the same tariff Jaws. And 
zot we find differences in wages in the different States, East, West, North, and 

. 8 it it ig . high wages woe 
wages an z was protection t you 
would find the same high wages ruling in every State in America. 

Contrast other countries in Europe one with another, and you find there that 
the wages are higher in free-trade England than anywhere else. Why? Is 
it solely because of free trade? No. England has coal; she is surrounded 
by water, giving the benefits of cheap transportation, and, in addition to these 
natural advantages, she has free trade, which gives her free wool and free cot- 
ton; and being thus allowed by the wisdom of her law-makers to utilize her 
ret iag ee she can and does pay higher wages than are paid anywhere 

urope. 

I traveled there last summer m and was very much struck with the differ- 
ences between things in England and ia Belgium. France, and Germany. The 
highest wages paid anywhere in Europe are, as I have said, paid in England, 
and the next highest haps in France, where protection prevails, but not to 
n Austria and Germany. Nowhere in Europe are 
lower than in Germany. Ifa high tariff could make high wages we should find 
wages higher in Germany than in England; workingmen would remain in 


Germany and not go to England: and yet, sir, I was particularly struck with the 
almost universal complaint that cheap labor coming over from protected Ger- 
many was ruinous to labor in free- e Sogian 5 

You find the English newspapers filled with the complaint that the Germans 


every imaginable position a hungry man can fill. 
not deny that that is a common complaint among the English working people, 
that they are being ruined by the lower-priced labor of Germany. Therefore, 
sir, it is clear that it is not, and can not be, in the power of the law to secure men 
high wages. Wagesdepend upon other conditions; where population does not 
crowd the means of subsistence; where there is work to do and money to pay 
for itand demand for its products, wages will be high, and they will continue 
to be high, and labor will find plentiful employment where law-makers are wise 
enough to add to their natural advantages by giving them free raw materials u 
which to employ their skill, just as the Mills bill proposes to do for the wor! 
men of America. . ‘ 

The value of labor is measured by its product. The American la- 
borer is superior to any other in the world, energized as he is by the 
spirit of our free institutions and with the hope always before him of 
bettering his condition. Statistics show that he produces more. His 
wages do not depend upon law; the law can not fix them. They de- 
pend much more upon himself and the properly directed efforts of trades 
unions and other labor organizations. 

Whatever the causes may be, the wages of labor in all civilized coun- 
tries have made advances during the last fifty years. Especially is 
this the case in America and England. I haveshown that in America 
wages advanced more rapidly under the Walker tariff from 1850 to 
1860 than since. In England they advanced more rapidly under her 
free-trade system than before. The improvement in the condition of 
the English laborer in the fifty years from 1833 to 1883 is shown by 
tables made by the great statistician, Sir Robert Giffen, from which I 
take the following as samples of weekly wages: 


g- 


| 
1833. | 1833, |, Amount percent, 
Ci t Manchest Ti $ 42 
‘arpenters, Man er, 
Bricklayers, Glasgow .... 15 0 80 
Mule-spinners, Huddersfield . 156 20 
Weavers (men), Bradford. 8 3 150 


Here we see that wages all advanced, some at a greater rate than 
others; carpenters wages from $6 per week to $9.50, gaining 40 per 
cent. Men weavers at Bradford gained 150 per cent., increasing from 
$2.06 per week to $6.50. Seamen’s wages advanced in England, from 
1850 to 1883, all the way from 25 to 70 per cent., on an average, say 
50 per eent. Certainly the protective tariff of America had nothing 
to do with this increase in England, but it had just as much influence 
as it has had here. ; 

Sir, in all the history of tariff legislation in America I do not remem- 
ber to have seen, and in all the discussion I have heard on this subject 
I donot remember to have heard, one single well- authenticated instance 
in which any direct connection was shown between the raising of tar- 
iff taxation and the increasing of any workingman’s wage. Whese laws 
were never passed for that purpose. When high tariffs were first con- 
tended for, the contention was not placed on the ground that labor was 
to be benefited; it was solely the protection of capital, the nurturing of 
infant industries, which, atsome day in the future, were to stand alone 
and no longer need protection, The general tendency of wages,as I 
have shown, has for the last fifty years, both in Europe and America, 
been upwards. The laborer has been getting from time to time a fairer 
share of that which he produced. God speed the time when he shall 
get still better wages than he has gotten in the past, for he is certainly 
entitled to them, and I believe that time is coming. But it will not 
be through customs laws, which hem him about and shackle him and 
deprive him of the material with Which to work. 

What labor wants is not only good wages, but steady, continuous 
employment, such as will come from legitimate industry. 

A TARIFF HIGH ENOUGH TO GIVE CAPITAL ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF THE AMEERI- 
CAN MARKET GIVES IT ABSOLUTE CONTROL OVER LABOR, 

Such a tariff, by holding out to capital the temptation of large profits, 
must bring about one of two results—that is to say either, first, severe 
and sharp competition; then overproduction; and then, as raw mate- 
rials are taxed and we can not produce cheaply enough for export, must 
come either bankruptcy to the manufacturer, or, to prevent that eatas- 
trophe, shutting down and lock-outs. The bankruptcy of his em- 
ployer or a shut-down is all the same to the laborer, for in either case 
his occupation is gone. To prevent all this the remedy of the capital- 
ists who oppose free raw material in these days is the 

SECOND ALTERNATIVE, TRUSTS. 

The natural tendency in this age is towards Jarge combinations of 
capital in every industry. A manager witha slight increase of clerical 
force can conduct a business employing $275,000 capital as easily as if 
itonly emploved $50.000 capital. Small establishments, therefore, are 
passing away, large ones increasing. The census shows that we had in 
the United States invested in cotton manufactures in 1830, $40,000,- 
000; in 1880 more than five times that amount, namely, 8208, 000, 000. 

The whole number of establishments, however, in 1830 was 801, 
while in 1880 it was but 756. The amount of capital to each estab- 
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lishment in 1830 was $50,000. In 1880 the amountin each was $275,- 
0890. Nobody can object to large establishments if they are more profit- 
able to the stockholders so long as they carry on a legitimate business. 
I only cite these figures to show that establishments in every industry 
are year by year becoming fewer and combinations easier. 

In 1830 combinations and trusts were never heard of. Want of com- 
munication and want of transportation rendered them impossible. 
Now the fewer men who coutrol American industries are brought closer 
together by railroad and telegraph; experience has demonstrated how 
easily fortunes can be made by controlling markets; and the day of 
trusts has come. Our high protective tariff is their prolific parent. It 
shuts out competition and invites combination. , 

It is true that trusts are not confined to tariff-protected articles, but 
tariff laws render them easy of accomplishment, and human greed can 
not resist the temptation these laws hold out. It is easier to make a 
combination among a few than many. It is easier for monopolists who 
speak one language, live in one country, under the sheltering influ- 
ence of one law, to combine than it is to effect a combination among 
the manufacturers of all climesand ofall nations. Differencein laws, 
difference in habits of thought, national jealousies, national prejudices, 
widely divergent and multiplied interests, the vast mass of products 
to be handled, and the multiplicity of conflicting interests concerned 
render world-wide trusts almost impossible. 

I have spoken of the pioneer trust, the American Steel Association, 
how, years ago, to keep up prices, it paid the Vulcan Works, of St. 
Louis, Mo., $70,000 per annum to stop work and turn its five hundred 
hands out of employment. The sugar trast followed. It has raised 
the price of sugar from 1} to 2 cents per pound, thus robbing the con- 
sumers of sugar of millions of dollars, Not ten days ago it shut down 
its refinery at Boston and turned its hands out of employment. That 
is the way the tariff benefited the laborers. Now comes 

THE BAGGING TRUST. 

The tariff on bagging is 2 cents per yard. This has given the Amer- 
ican market to afew man rers. Bagging was once made at Dun- 
dee, in Scotland, but the tariff was so high Dundee could not com- 

te, and so the Dundee mills are closed. Bagging is made in Calcutta, 
Bas it would take three months to get it, even if there was enough there. 
So the protected American manufacturers of bagging, waiting till the cot- 
ton crop began to comein, raised the price of bagging, which was 8 cents 
Jast season, to 11 and 12 cents, thus robbing the cotton growers of over 
$2,000,000 in increased prices. Not only that, but this trust has shut 
down some of its mills and turned its hands out of employment. Ru- 
inous to the consumer, ruinous to labor, these trusts bode good to no- 
body but to the conspirators, unless it be the Republicans. They claim 
a share of the spoils from all who are protected by the tariff, and the 
more highly protected they are the more the Republican leaders de- 
mand. And, Mr. Speaker, they have a right to demand their share, 
for their policy upholds these trusts. 

PRYING THE FAT OUT OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

Listen to Mr. James P. Foster, president of the Republican League 
of the Unfted States. See how he scolds because his friends had failed 
to make a fairdivision. In a confidential circular, dated at New York 
May 25, 1888, calling for money with which to fight this battle in favor 
of monopoly, he says of the manufacturers, they are the— 
men who are getting practically the sole benefit, or at least the most directly 
important benefits, of the tariff laws, 

He goes on then to speak particularly to the manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania— 
who are— 

He mn 
more highly protected than anybody else, and who make large fortunes every 
year when times are prosperous. 

And he says: . 

If I had my way about it I would put the manufacturers of Pennsylvania un- 
der the fire and fry all the fat out of them. 

There is no doubt of the authenticity of this letter. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, the circular seems to have done its work. We 
hear no more complaint from Foster. More than a million of dollars 
is said to have been dumped into the national Republican executive 
committee with which to fight this battle all for the benefit of 
labor.” Rings, monopolies, and trusts are all for Harrison and Morton. 
The people have a mighty contest before them. 

THE MILLS BILL. 

The great battle is on the Mills bill, an effort of the Democratic House 
to reduce taxation, This bill takes off about $28,000,000 from tobacco 
and about $50,000,000 from customs duties, altogether about $78,000,- 
000. The bill, of course, is not perfect. There are some things in 
it I could wish were changed; but it is an honest effort in the right di- 
rection, and I support it most heartily. 

It gives free salt, free tin-plate, free cotton-ties, free wool, and makes 
many other articles free. It reduces the duties on sugar, on rice, on 
glassware, crockeryware, on cotton goods, very largely on woolen 
goods, and, indeed, on all the necessaries of life. 

It reduces the tax on cotton-bagging from 2 cents down to one-half 
eent. A duty of one-half cent will let in foreign competition and 
break up the trust. If the trust had been formed before the bill left 
the House, bagging would have been made free. The bill has passed 
the House and is pending in the Senate. 


It would strike the shackles from labor and give the American work- 
ingman a fair chance at the markets of the world by giving him free 
raw material. Thus it would give a newimpulse, not to trusts, but to 
legitimate manufactures. It would multiply manufactures and give 
increased opportunities to the wage-worker. With free raw material 
no factory need shut down when the American market was supplied. 
It could export its goods, as our leather-workers now do. Many man- 
ufacturers see this and are supporting the Mills bill. At the same 
time this would benefit the consumer by giving him cheaper goods. 

This is the very theory the Republicans go upon when, in the inter- 
est of manufacturers, they sustain 

“OUR REBATE LAWS. 


These laws provide that one who imports a dutiable article for the 
purpose of manufacturing and exporting the product, shall at the time 
he exports it be allowed to draw back from the Government in some 
cases 80 and in other cases 98 per cent. of the duty paid upon the raw 
material manufactured. Thus, if oneimports jute and pays $100 upon 
it and manufactures it into cordage for exporting, the Government pays 
him back at the time he ships it $80 of the 8100 he paid upon the im- 
portation. The theory is that the manufacturer is to have raw ma- 
terial to enable him to export and sell cheaply abroad, in competition 
with the foreign manufacturer. The 20 per cent. is withheld by the 
Government simply to cover tho supposed expense of the collection and 
repayment. Now, there is no doubt that the theory upon which this 
law proceeds is practicable. To have raw material even lightly taxed 
does enable the American manufacturer to sell cheaply to the foreigner, 
but the question suggests itself just here, why not allow him to have 
his raw material free and sell cheaply to the American? What reason 
is there for giving the foreigner the advantage over the American con- 
sumer? 

The operation of the law is brought out very clearly in the testi- 
mony of Mr. William Marshall, of New York, who was examined on 
February 21, 1884, before the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House. The following colloguy between him and myself took place : 

Mr. HERBERT. You are entitled to a rebate of 80 per cent. on the duty paid on 
your raw materials. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 

Mr. HERBERT, Then you are able to sell cordage to the foreigner cheaper 
than you can sell it in your own country? 

Mr. MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERBERT. If duty were taken off the raw material, and if the tariff on the 
manufactured article was also reduced, would you be able to sell to your own 
countrymen at pret'y nearly the same price as you sell to the foreigner? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERBERT, That is, you would give the American consumer a fair chance? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Exactly. 

Mr. HERBERT, But as it is now the foreign consumer is protected by our tariff 
laws at the expense of the American consumer? 

Mr. MARSHALL, Yes; | said a few years ago to a gentleman (well known by 
reputation) who was going to deliver a speech on the commerce of the count 
that if I sell 5 tons of ropes on the docks in the city of New York and export 
tons to China, the American 5 5 has to pay me more money for the rope 
which he buys at the dock in New York than the English or the German or 
French ca n has to pay who buys the same rope in China after paying all the 
expense ofsending it there. That is the way thatthe commerce of this country 
is benefited by the tariff. 

If we wish to see what our workingmen can do when they have a 
fair opportunity take leather and its manufactures. Hides were made 
free in 1872. At that time our population was about 40,000,000, and 
our imports of leather and leather goods amounted to $11,879,000— 
our exports of hides, leather, and leather goods, $5,129,000. We failed 
to supply, at that time, our own wants by more than $5,000,000. Since 
then we have increased in population more than twenty millions, In 
1887 our whole imports of leather and manufactures thereof amounted 
altogether to $11,199,945, which is less than we needed from abroad in 
1872. 


So we have actually supplied all the wants in this line of our in- 
creased population of 20,000,000. Not only that, but we exported in 
1887 of cotton and leather goods $10,436,000, thus increasing our ex- 
ports by more than $5,000,000—supplying the wants of the whole 60,- 
000,000 of our people, having this $5,000,000 worth to sell to other coun- 
tries. This has furnished wages to thousandsof workers, and has brought 
down the prices of their products, cheapened to the consumer the prices 
of boots and shoes and saddles and harness, which are now as cheap in 
this country as abroad. But it has not brought down the wages of 
labor. Onthe contrary, the wages of the workers in leather have in- 
creased and the industry is flourishing. 

It was predicted by the high-tariff men that the introduction of free 
hides would bring disaster to the farmer, just as now itis predicted 
that the making of woo! free will be disastrous to the wool-grower, 
but the cattle business since the passage of that law of 1871 has flour- 
ished as never before. 

FREE WOOL. 

So we believe that if manufacturers are allowed to bring in all kinds 
of wool free to mix with our native wools, while we at the same time 
greatly reduce the tax on manufactures of woolen goods, the result will 
be a large increase of our woolen industries, a great increase in the 
amount of work given to our laborers. a large reduction to the con- 
sumer of the price of hats, blankets, and all kinds of woolen clothing, 
a steady and increasing demand for our own home-grown wools, an 
as in the case of hides, no real injury to the wocl-growing interest. 
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Some of my constituents are wool-growers, directly interested in this 
question, and they are entitled to the greatest consideration. 

Let us discuss it fully and freely. First upon theory. Neither this 
country nor any other can grow all the wools necessary to make the 
various kinds of cloth. Wools, like the juice of grapes, to be used to 
the greatest advantage must be mixed, many kinds in one. 

In France the highest-priced wines are made by the admixture of 
crops from many vineyards. For generation after generation experi- 
ment after experiment has been made, and the result has been the de- 
velopment of those fine brands which bring the highest price in the 
markets of the world, and thus has been secured a market, constant 
and valuable, to all these vineyards. So in the manufacture of cloth, 
wools from Algeria, Australia, South America, and many other coun- 
tries, as well as the United States, are woven together. It is a posi- 
tive injury to the American wool-grower that the manufacturer can not 
import freely of all kinds of wool to mix with the American. How far 
the free admission of every wool grown in the world into the United 
States, thus enabling the manufacturer to mix as he pleases with Ameri- 
can wool, would neutralize the effect of taking off the tax, and what 
would be the precise effect of the removal, is a matter that can not be 
determined with any certainty; but it is, beyond all doubt, true that 
it will tend largely to uphold, if not to increase, the price. 

I see, on consulting the table of exports, that 78,002 pounds of Ameri- 
can wool were exported during the year 1887. Why was this? Can 
there be any answer but one? That a better market wassought abroad 
than could be obtained in America. This is not a large quantity, but 
it certainly shows that that much wool went from under this high 
tariff to be mixed with foreign wools in some country where wool is 
admitted free of duty. For in every other great manufacturing coun- 
try except onr own wool is free. Besides, that wool would not have 

hosen to go to a country where it had to pay duty. Now, certainly, 
f wools were admitted free into America the owners of that wool would 
not have sought a foreign market; they would have saved the cost of 
transportation abroad by finding a market at home. This is a signifi- 
cant fact to be considered by plain business men. 

We imported into this country the same year (1887) 16,424,479 pounds 
of wool, but the manufacturers of finer sorts of woolen clothing have, 
` many of them, stopped, because of the high duty on certain classes of 
wool. If they had been allowed their choice of the markets of the 
world not a single pound of American wool would have gone abroad. 

The next fact for the consideration of the wool-growers is that prices 
under the present tariff on wool are not equal to what they werè in 1860 
under the low Walker revenue tariff. I insert here a table showing 
the prices of wool from 1860 to 1887, inclusive: 


Price of fine, medium, and coarse washed clothing flecce wool in the markets 
of New York (1860-1887) and Philadelphia (1865-1887), inclusive. 
[From Mauger & Avery's Annual Wool Circular.] 


January. | July. 


Year. 


Fine. Medium. Coarse, | Fine. Medium.] Coarse. 


Cents. Cents. Cents, 


Cents. Cent Cents, 

60 42 55 
45 33 

48 48 47 
75 75 

89 100 100 
102 75 
70 70 
55 


= 
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In 1860 coarse wool was worth, in July, 40 cents; in July, 1887, it 
was worth 35 cents, The wool supply of the world is so short, the de- 
mand for it is so great that it seems not to be governed very largely by 
the prices which obtain for other articles. Like beef, it will make a 
market for itself. Prime beef is much higher now than it was in 1860, 
and that, as everybody knows, was an era of low prices. Consulting 
this table, we find that in 1867 the price of wool in July was 45 cents. 
The high tariff on wool was imposed in 1867. ‘The next year after that 
law was passed, in July, 1868, the price was 43 cents. Wool went up 
gradually during the years 187172, was high in 1875—46 cents; but 
in 1876, in July, it was at 31 cents; that was before the reduction of 
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the tariff by the law of 1883. Immediately after the passage of that 
law of 1883, which materially reduced the tariff, it went down; but in 
1887 it again rose to 35 cents. These variations under the tariff of 
1867, which continued until 1883, ranged from 31 to 65 cents. 

If we take the whole table and compare the price of wool in 1860 
with what it was in 1887 (and these are the last figures I have at hand) 
the reduction from 40 cents to 35 does not compare with the reduction 
in wheat, in tin, or in most of the stable commodities. Tin from 1879 
down to 1887 went down from 6 to3centsapound. The average price 
of the wheat exported from the United States went down from $1.24 in 
1880 to 80 cents per bushel in 1887. When prices are falling all 
along the line, not only in the products of agriculture but of manufact- 
ures, it can not be expected that wool should be entirely exempt from 
this downward tendency. The wool-grower, if there should be any de- 
pression of price, will have his compensation in the increased cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life, 

The Mills bill, while it proposes to make wool free, proposes also to 
reduce taxation by $78,000,000. This seventy-eight millions, of which 
about fifty millions are taken from imported goods, will amount to 
very much more than that by the time these goods reach the people. 
The importer, the wholesale merchant, the retail merchant, must all 
have their profits on the amounts they pay for tariff taxes as well as 
on the original price of the goods; and it is safe to say that the taking 
of the seventy-eight millions from the taxes will relieve the people to 
the amount of at least $100,000,000. The relief to t'ie consumers of 
goods in Alabama would amount to two and one-half millions of dollars 
a sum equal to almost twice the amount now collected for State and 
county taxes. 

This legislation is believed to be for the good of the people at large; 
it is for the many instead of the few. For myself, I believe as the 
country grows more prosperous, as it must and will under jaster and 
fairer laws, and as we relieve the people of unnecessary burdens, wealth 
will increase, the demand for wool and woolen goods, necessities to so 
many and # luxury to all, will increase, because more people will be 


.| able to buy, and the wool-grower in the future will prosper as he has 


never in the past. So I trust it may be. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I can not better illustrate the difference in the 
principles upon which the two bills proceed than by discussing briefly 
the manner in which they dispose of tin. It may involve some repeti- 
tion, but it will make clear that the Democratic House is legislating 
for the masses, the Republican Senate for theclasses. The Senate bill 
continues the tax on, and the House bill admits free, tin-plates—that 
is to say, the ordinary tin from which are manufactured tin cups, buck- . 
ets, cans for fruit, and tinware of all kinds. We collected in 1887 on 
tin-plates $5,706,433.89. The Government does not need that money. 

In every cabin throughout the land you will find some of the tin that 
has paid that duty. It is 1 cent per pound. Our population is now 
variously estimated from fifty-six to sixty millions. Supposing it to be 
57,000,000, then the duty paid by each man, woman, and child on im- 
ported tin (supposing its use to be equally distributed among all the 
people) was exactly 10 cents per head. It is true every person does not 
pay exactly an equal share of this tax. Some use more tin cans, more 
tin for covering houses, more tinware than others, but everybody, rich 
and poor, uses some of this tinware and pays some of this tax. 

Not a pound of this tin-plate is manufactured in America. Theim- 
porting price is now 3 cents per pound. ‘The tax on it at 1 cent per 
pound is 33} per cent. ad valorem, but that is not margin enough for 
the monopolists, for they are unwilling to manufacture it at 4 cents 
apound. To put tin on the free-list would be to take off this 1-cent 
tax and cheapen it just that much to theconsumer. That is what the 
Mills bill proposes to do. The Senate bill retains the tax. 

Why? Is itfor the protection of any industry at present existing in 
America? No; but there is a ring of capitalists, organized under the 
name of the American Tin-Plate Association, that has been lobbying for 
years at the doors of Congress asking that this duty be raised from 1 
cent to2cents. It is left tostand now, that it may be increased in the 
future. Their friends in the House tried to put on the additional cent. 
Senator SHERMAN in his speech advocated it, and the Republican party 
will do it whenever it gets the power. This will enable them to de- 
mand of the consumer 5 cents per pound instead of the 4 cents he is 
now paying, and of the 3 cents per pound which is all he would pay 
under the Mills bill. The plea is that this imposition of an additional 
tax on sixty millions of people would enable the manufacturers to em- 
piy 24,000 workmen, who with their families would constitute 120,000 
People. 

These ringsters see no reason why the 60,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United States should object to paying an additional tax to enable them 
to transfer 24,000 workmen from other employments to this new indus- 
try they propose to establish. It would enable them to invest their 
capital, to control the market for tin-plate, to reap large profits, and 
build more palatial residences to adorn and beautify our land. Why 
should the poor tax-payer object? That is the system they seek to 
extend—taxing the many for the benefitof the few. We have taxed 
the timber-getter whose products must go abroad to seek a market, 
the turpentine-maker whose products go abroad to seek a market, the 
farmer whose cotton and breadstuffs are regulated in price by foreign 
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markets—all these, everybody, is taxed to enable the manufacturers of 
glass to control the market and get a high price for glass. Everybody 
who uses it is taxed to enable the manufacturers to make a profit on 
crockery-ware; why not tax everybody also to let a few capitalists con- 
trol our home market and make profits on tinware ? 

But we ask, is not the laborer in the field, in the forest, in the rail- 
road shop, is not the worker of tin, the carpenter who puts it on the 
house-top, the tinner who fashions it into eups and buckets and cans, 
and who wants cheap material, isnot the oysterman who cans his oys- 
ters, the fruit-grower, the vegetable-grower, the meat-packer, the 

all the pe who can their 2 and all the millions 
who buy and use t goods — are not all these as worthy of considera- 
tion as the few persistent capitalists who call themselves the American 
Tin-Plate Association? To this they make but one reply. They said, 
when the bill was here, that while the increased tax might tempor- 
arily raise the price to the consumer, yet the establishment of the in- 
dustry in America would create competition with the foreigner and 
eventually reduce prices. To that we reply by saying, look at this 
table showing the history for thirteen years of the importation of tin 
in plates, sheets, terne, and taggers’ tin. 


8 
Duty per unit 
Value. Rate of duty. received. Sort or 

$5, 077,122.30 | 1.1 cts, per pound. Sl, 892, 822. 07 $0.06 

— 87 —— 2, 165, 499. 81 05 
222, 2, 445, 387.70 Ot 

woo} 242, 2, 669, 115. 55 -O4 
278, .-| 3,063, 992. 93 -0t 
369, „| 4,063, 794. 22 „05 
877, 4, 147, 799. 98 „0t 

«| 439, 4.87, 215. 85 04 
453, „| 4,990, 965. 32 04 
527, 5, 278, 818.21 01 
5.088, 560. 76 03 

5,740, 984. 05 03 

..| 5, 706, 433, 89 03 


This table shows that without the establishment of any monopoly here 
we are getting the benefit of the gradual fall of prices everywhere going 
on. It shows that tin-plate, which, in 1875, cost the importer 6 cents, 
has gradually come down from 6 to 5 and then to 4 and now to 3 cents a 
pound. That is what it now costs the importer without the tax. Dem- 
ocrats propose to take off the 1-cent tax and let it come in for consumption 
at 3 cents. Republicans propose to let it stand at I cent so that they may 
hereafter increase it. If we raise the price by taxing it 2 cents, then 
we shall have to pay this tax of 2 cents a pound forever; for the Repub- 
lican doctrine is never to let go any portion of their protective tax. 
That is what they say in their platform. Thus do they seek to estab- 
lish new monopolies to help with their money and their votes the Re- 
publican party. 

The Senate bill makes its greatest increase by discarding duties which 
are ad valorem; that is, a given per cent. on the values of imports, and 

ADOPTING SPECLFIC D 

A duty is specific when the goods are taxed, not according to yalue, 
but ing to measurement, as by the pound, yard, or bushel. 
Look at the table of tin importations again. The duty there is spe- 
cific because it is so much per pound, The rate of duty does not fall 
aspricesfall. It remains stationary. When tinis5 cents per pound the 
tax at 1 cent is 20 per cent., ox 20 cents on the dollar’s worth. When it 
falls to 4 cents in value the ad valorem tax is 25 per cent., or 25 cents on 
the dollar, and now that tin is 3 cents per pound 1 cent is 33 percent. 
ad valorem, or 33 cents on the dollar. The ad valorem tax is fair to 
the consumer because he gets the benefit of the gradual and continuous 
fall in prices that is taking place all over the world. The ific tax 
would give the manufacturer the advantage of this fall, the tax re- 
maining the same while values fall. So that is the method the Sen- 
ate bill adopts. 

If the Senate bill should pass and prices of goods should continue 
to go down in the future as in the the amount of tax the con- 
sumer would pay on each dollar’s worth of goods to which they attach 
specific duties would gradually rise year after year. 

The one thing to be said in favor of specific duties is that it prevents 
frauds which are sometimes successful by undervaluations. If the 
specific system were only adopted in certain cases, and if these duties 
were adjusted from time to time, that would work no hardship. But 
to adopt them generally is a fraud upon consumers, the mass of the 
people, because it gives the manufacturers the benefit of a constantly 
rising duty and deprives the people of the benefit of the fall in the 
prices of manufactured goods, 
zt It is a fraud, too, on the poor man because they apply the same yard- 
stick of taxation to the coarse as to the finer qualities of cloth coming 
under the same denomination. 

FREE QUININE. 

To illustrate again how we would get the benefit of foreign compe- 
tition if the Republican party would allow it: In 1880 a Democratic 
House, aided by public sentiment, forced a Republican Senate to agree 


to a law making quinine free. The price at which Powers & Weight- 
man, of Philadelphia, sold quinine in 1880 was $2.25 per ounce; it has 
gradually run down to 50 cents per ounce. I do not pretend that all 
this took place by reason of taking off the 20 per cent. The fall has 
been much greater than 20 per cent. It was brought about partly by 
the removal of the tax and partly by the competition of foreigners 
among themselves, seeking to sell not only to America but to supply 
all the markets of the world. By making quinine free we simply al- 
lowed ourselves the benefit of that competition, and this table shows 
we have had it: 


Price of quinine, Powers & Weighiman, Philadelphia. 


But this table shows a great deal more than that. 
man and the other manufacturers of quinine claimed when quinine 
was made free, as many manufacturers now claim, that if the tax upon 
which they relied was removed they must shut up their establishments 
and turn their hands out employment; gee Powers & Weightman are 


Powers & Weight- 


to-day, as other firms are, still the manufacture of quinine; 
still making profits. The manufacture of quinine has increased till 
we now make 2,225,000 ounces—more employment to labor and an 
incalculable gain to the suffering sick. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt a long time on this subject of taxation, 
but it is a great question. It is one on which I could talk for hours 
more. It is a subject I have studied for years. I believe there is no 
hope of any relief of taxation except through the instrumentality of the 
Democratic party; that that hope is brighter now than for years past. 
If President Cleveland is re-elected, and if we get control of both House 
and Senate, relief to the people is now sure to come. 

I believe I have succeeded in establishing what I said on a former 
day and now: 

First, that the Democratic party is the only party to which we can 
look for economy in public expenditures. The Republicans, in order 
to keep up high taxes on imports for the benefit of their friends, the 
monopolists, must and do sustain extravagant appropriations, 

Second, that President Cleveland favors the people as against rail- 
road orany other corporations. Underhim we have already suspended, 
for the time being at least, speculation in all public lands fit for agri- 
culture, in order that we may reserve them as homes for the people. 

Third. That the Democratic party has been for all the past, the great 
body of it, in favor of relieving the people from onerous and unneces- 
sary taxation; that under our great leader it is united now on this ques- 
tion as never before. If there ever was a time when any citizen was 
justified in leaving that party to seek relief in other organizations, that 
time certainly is not now; and, Mr. Speaker, it can never come till the 
3 shall ſorget its mission and turn its back on its history in 

e past. 

During all my long term of service in this House I have all the time 
felt that if anywhere, either on the Judiciary Committee or the Ways 
and Means Committee or the Naval Committee, I could contribute by 
my humble efforts anything whatever to the success of the Democratic 
party I was aiding to that extent in the great crowning achievement of 
relieving my constituents from taxation. Thatrelief isnot 
to come this session, because a Republican Senate stands in the way. 
If we achieve, as I trust we will, a great victory at the polls the Sen- 
ate, yielding to public sentiment, may at the December term consent 
to at least a modified relief. If they do not we shall have made straight 
our way for the future. 

I trust that the people this fall will be aroused as never before. For 
myself, I have been at my post during all this long session of now nearly 
ten months anda half. I have long known that the Senate did not 
intend to pass any bill, but I felt it to be the duty of Democrats to 
stay here and show the people that the House was ready to act on any 
bill that the Senate might return to us. Thus we would demonstrate 
to the public the hollowness of the pretense of the Senate that they in- 
tended to pass a bill. And we have done it. They now have no quo- 
rum can not take a vote on a single provision of their bill. Thus it 
is and thus they intended it should be. 

In the mean time the Republicans are at work all over the country. 
Money is to be used everywhere, wherever they can hope to capture n 
district. In the district I have the honor to represent there is already a 
candidateinthefield. How much quiet work in organizing their forces 
has been done and how much is to be done no one ean tell; but I trust, 


sir, that on 

THE TH OF NOVEMBER 
the people there as elsewhere will crowd to the polls, rain or shine, to 
vote for Cleveland and tariff reform. Let no voter anywhere be over- 
confident. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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The Arid Lands of the United States. 
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HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 19, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the bill (H. R. 10540) making 5 for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other pur- 


poses— 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the present appropriation bill was before the 
House some days ago an amendment, known now as the one hundred 
and nineteenth amendment, was adopted. At that timeI strenuously 
objected to one ef the provisos of that amendment; and as this bill is 
to go back for further conference, as now seems evident, I deem it my 
duty to protest against a grievous, though unintentional, wrong which 
that proviso will certainly work on the present development and set- 
tlement of the arid lands. 

I was confidently assured by members interested in obtaining an ap- 
propriation for a hydrographic survey of our desert land that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate would never agree to that proviso, the 
adoption of which will ultimate in an embargo on the prosperity of my 
constituents. Finding by the report of the conferees that the proviso 
complained of is now reported for adoption by both Houses, I would 
be untrue to those who sent me here, untrue to my convictions, and 
untrue to myself did I fail here and now to raise my voice against this 
threatened wrong. 

Let us examine the consequences of the proposed legislation and see 
whether, even in the face of a conference report, it is not lacking in 
wisdom and fraught with danger. 

By reference to what is known as the one hundred and nineteenth 
amendment it will be observed that there is a proviso which, after 
reservation of the desert lands from entry, empowers the President 
in his discretion by proclamation to open to settlement under the 
homestead law any portion or all of the land reserved. 

This proviso was attached to the Senate amendment of the present 
bill, which amendment appropriated $250,000 for making a hydro- 
graphic survey of the arid lands of the United States. As is known 
to all of us who have time amid the thousands of demands on us to 
give any attention to legislation, the House adopted the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment reducing the appropriation to $100,000, and 
with the further provision— 

That all lands made susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs are henceforth 
reserved from sale and shall not be subject, after the paanga of this act, to en- 
try, settlement, or occupation until further provided by law. 

It needs no vision to discover the danger in that amendment. A blind 
man could feel it. It has not only a tendeney to retard the development 
of these arid wastes, it actually prevents their development. There is 
not to-day within the vast Territory of Arizona 10,000 acres of land 
suitable for settlement under the homestead law, especially when we 
exclude from our calculation all those choicest lands which the Gov- 
ernment in its mistaken munificence has seen fit to bestow on a lot of 
idle, vagabond, murderous Indians, to the great injury of the virtuous, 
peaceful, and industrious poor of our own blood and nationality. 

I will resist here the strong temptation I feel to enter into a discus- 
sion of our Indian policy, reserving my observations on that question 
until a more appropriate occasion. 

If the provision already adopted should become law it will be be- 
yond the power of anybody to settle on the desert lands in the West 
with any assurance of certain title. The settler is forced to assume 
the risk of locating beyond and outside of the limits which may in 
future chance to prove itself susceptible of irrigation from reservoirs 
constructed by the aid of Government. 

I fear the settler will be slow to assume the risk. Private enterprise 
will be cramped. Settlement and reclamation of the land will be de- 
layed by hypothetical contingencies which Congress is now about to 
throw in the way. I implore you to pause. Is the desert not alreaily 
forbidding enough? Do you propose to lay even yet another burden on 
my struggling people by suspending, from a hair, above their titles a 
sword of Damocles, weighty with impending danger? Will you insist 
on alloying danger with your blessing? Why can not the appropria- 
tion be made free from the difficulties and dangers which you seem de- 
termined to place upon it? We asked for bread; and while you have 
not exactly given us a stone, you have insisted on cooking the bread 
in a way to ruin digestion. 

As I before observed, the land in Arizona is desert in character. It 
is not adapted to homestead entry, and if it is ever reclaimed, it will 
be reclaimed, in my opinion, only under a reasonable desert-land law, 
such as we now have. Then why is this “homestead” limitation 
placed on the President’s power? If power were given the President 


to open these reserved lands to settlement under existing law,” then 
we would have far less objection to the reservation; hence, I have sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘homestead’’ be stricken out and the words 
“existing law’’ substituted in lieu thereof. With this change in the 
language of the proviso, the wholesale reservation of these lands could 
be avoided by showing that in this or that locality no necessity for the 
reservation exists, and the President by proclamation can open these 
reserved lands to desert as well as homestead entry. 

Mr. HERBERT. The effect ofthis conference report, ifadopted, would 
be, as I understand the gentleman, to prevent the Presitlent from al- 
lowing those reserved lands to be settled under the desert-land act. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, It would entirely prevent theirsettlement 
under the desert-land net, and inasmuch as there is none butzͤlesert land 
in Arizona, there will remain no inducement to its settlement; for no 
man can be expected to go into the desert and spend five or ten years 
in reclaiming 160 acres of land there, when he could elsewhere obtain 
the same amount of land and immediately begin raising crops and pro- 
viding for his family. < 

If there shall be a farther conference between the two Houses on this 
bill, I beg the gentlemen composing the committee of conference to give 
due attention to this matter. I am assured by conversations had with 
Senators serving on the conference committee that there will be no ob- 
jection raised upon that quarter to the amendment I suggest, for they 
must see, on the mere statement of the case, the necessity for the amend- 
ment. I shall take pleasure in going before the conference committee 
at its meeting and urge upon it the importance of the measure which 
I am here attempting to explain. 

on the part of certain able 


Mr. Speaker, there seems a settled p 
and experienced members of this House to repeal the desert-land act, 


the timber-culture act, and the pre-emption act. My limited time 
prevents me from discussing the effect of such repeal further than con- 
cerns the desert lands. The note of alarm which has so frequently 
been sounded in this Hall by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands [Mr. HoLMAN] has justly attracted the at- 
tention of the country. I indorse without reservation every word ut- 
tered by him in denunciation of any policy or any law which permits 
land monopoly. 

I know that much of the public land has been stolen. I know that 
adroit and conscienceless land-grabbers are still plying their unholy 
ayocation. I will permit no man to go beyond me in earnest desire 
and honest effort to protect our public domain from plunder, yet I 
feel that the facility of its acquisition is due not so much to the law 
as to the manner of its execution and the perfidy which ever attends 
on avarice. The whole difficulty with the desert lands arises from an 
improper classification. 

Large bodies of the public lands are classified and entered as desert 
land when they are not in fact desert. Such a condition attracts the 
cupidity of the land-grabber, and he thus acquires against the spirit 
and intent of the law vast tracts of agricultural land for a mere trifle. 
These conditions do not exist in Arizona or New Mexico. I can not 
speak advisedly of those Territories lying north, but it is safe to say 
that they contain a vast area of purely desert land. 

The expense attending the reclamation of strictly desert land will 
always prevent the land-grabber from injuring the public. I suggest 
to the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands that the Territory 
of Arizona should not be subjected toa policy which might very wisely 
be applied in other sections of the country where the land, though 
classified as desert, is in fact agriculturalland. The efforts of the Pub- 
lic Land Committee to prevent fraud in such localities and under such 
conditions should not induce it to nullify or repeal the very wise and 
beneficent desert-land act, 

The difficulty, I repeat, is not in the law but in the manner of its ex- 
ecution. You permit a wrong cjassification of land under a just law. 
and immediately proceed to condemn the law, It reminds me much 
of the boy who went to his mother complaining that his little brother 
cried just because he hit him on the head with a hammer, I tell you 
seriously this constant attack on the desert-land Jaw is a blow of a 
hammer to our prosperity and to our country’s development. 

Tn order that enterprising people who have families to support may 
be induced to labor for five, seven, or ten years before their land be- 
comes productive some special premium or advantage must be offered; 
otherwise they will settle elsewhere. This land will never be settled 
except by allowing liberal quantities to those who are willing to bear 
the hardships of the desert and spend years of labor in reclaiming it. 
I therefore urge on the gentleman having charge of this bill that in 
the coming conference he insist on incorporating the amendment I have 
suggested; otherwise you endanger not only the interest of people now 
in Arizona but of all those who shall subsequently come. It is idle to 
hope for settlement in a desert under the homestead law. The home- 
steader will inevitably go elsewhere. The question here squarely pre- 
sented is, will Congress willfully retard the prosperity of its Territo- 
ries? Will you knowingly throttle our struggling enterprises? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. There is a conflict of opinion as to what constitutes 
desert land. I know you are familiar with the subject, and I would 
like you to give a definition of what constitutes desert land. 
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Mr, SMITH, of Arizona. That question has been often decided by 
the Department and various definitions given, some of which are simply 
ridiculous. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I ask you as an expert. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Asan expert? The knowledge is not so 
technical as to produce an expert. It is plain, simple knowledge of a 
plain, physical fact. Every land is desert that will not produce sonie- 
thing. Yet as plain as this simple proposition seems, it has been de- 
cided that land producing a mesquite bush or two to the acre is not 
desert land. It would be just as sensible to hold that no desert exists 
where a cactus grows. Land is desert land when it will not, without 
irrigation, produce sustenance for man or beast. 

Land wy produce some grass and still be desert. A great portion 
of our desert country will support one steer to 50 acres on the grass 
which springs up quickly after the summer-rain, dies, and forms a sort 
of hay on which stock can, if industrious, manage to subsist. All such 
land is ‘essentially desert, and should be subject to desert entry, and 
such entry should remain at 640 acres, as now provided by law. 

Now, is Congress willing to do what we ask? If it is, we have noth- 
ing moretosay. We ask that it adopt this amendment by enlarging 
the power of the President under the proviso, sothat desert as well as 
homestead entry may fall within the proclamation. 

Mr STONE, of Missouri. Why is not the amendment adopted by 
the House on motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] satisfactory tothe gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SmrrH]? Be- 
cause I much prefer that the reservation should extend only to landon 
which reservoirs, roadways, and canals are to be built. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Would not the amendment as it passed 
the House prevent the entry of any land in your Territory that could 
be reclaimed by irrigation ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That is the burden of my contention. If 
it does not absolutely prevent entry it at least forces the entryman 
to take up laud subject to a contingency whicu may defeat his title. I 
think without my amendment this law will prevent any settlement 
in Arizona. This fact accounts for the very deep interest I manifest in 
the measure, 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. What difference does it make whether the 
amendment proposed by the conference committee be adopted or not? 
It is putting you in worse position to adopt it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I am objecting not so much to the confer- 
ence amendment as I am to the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Kentucky. I am trying with all my might to have the next confer- 
ence correct the mistake made by the adoption of the House amend- 
ment, which mistake was partially but not fully neutralized or removed 
by the conference amendment. The House amendment was wrong in 
the extent of the reservation of land. ‘The conferees took a step on 
the line of correction, but did not go far enough. My amendment 
will do away with the difficulty if I can be so fortunate as to secure | 
its adoption. Í 

Mr. HERBERT.. Both amendments of which you complain dooms | 
Arizona to a desert until further legislation is had. | 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That is precisely the result which I| 
fear. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. The latter clause of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] ought to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. By all means. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. So as to leave the lands still subject to 
entry under existing law. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Undoubtedly; because otherwise they can 
not be entered atall. The original Senate amendment, making an ap- 
propriation for a survey of the arid lands (on which I had the honor to 
address the House the other day), was free from all objection. The 
Breckinridge amendment made absolute reservation of all desert land. 
This amendment was offered by Mr. BRECKINRIDGE at the suggestion 
of the honorable gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes]. I regret that 
it was offered. The conference amendment modifies the House amend- 
ment by permitting a settlement of these reserved lands under home- 
stead law. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. When the President by proclamation 
throws it open. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Yes, sir. Butas I have shown, nobody 
will thus settle on it. Ifyou are unwilling to go further, you should 
at least empower the President by proclamation to throw them open to 
settlement under existing law, so that on the proclamation the desert 
land can be taken up. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I thank the gentleman, and if all mem- 
bers of this House will but exercise the clear, just judgment which 
always characterizes the honorable gentleman from Missouri, the ap- 
prehension which now disturbs me will be dissipated by the adoption 
of the measure which I have attempted with earnestness, at least, to 
advocate. 

I see my time has expired. I thank the Honse for its patient at- 
tention. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
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HON: HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 24, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the bill (H. R. 10540) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret very much that I was absent from the House 
on Monday while the gentle nan from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] was speak- 
ing about what he called the extravagant expenditures of this Demo- 
cratic administration. A constituent of mine in the service of the Gov- 
ernment had died here that morning, and I was looking after his funeral 
arrangements, 

Had I been present, I should have questioned a number of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Illinois, who evidently had not ex- 
amined with his usual care some, at least, of the topics on which he 
spoke. For instance, he said, as I read it in the RECORD, and empha- 
sized the statement, that the number of offices abolished since this 
Democratic administration came into power was 0. On that subject I 
shall undertake to speak now only for the Navy Department. With 
the expenditures there and the appropriations I am familiar. 

The powers of the Navy Department are distributed among eight 
bureaus. 

The expenditures under the Bureau of Yards and Docks for what is 
called the civil establishment, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
amounted to 856,374.90. The moneys appropriated for that year were 
carried in a bill in the Forty-seventh Congress, before President 
Cleveland came in, and the reforms subsequently inaugurated under 
this Democratic administration did not apply to that fiscal year. The 
civil establishment is made up of clerks, writers, and messengers, 
officials drawing higher pay than common laborers. ‘The expenses of 
this civil establishment under that bureau have been reduced to $46,430. 

Mr. PAYSON. A reduction of $10,000. 

Mr. HERBERT. About $10,000. 

Mr. PAYSON. What offices have been abolished ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not stop to enumerate each one now, seven- 
teen of them in all. I have here a table showing the number and char- 
acter of these offices in 1886, and they were all there before President 


| Cleveland came in and the number in 1888. The exact difference is 


seventeen of these offices abolished and $9,944.17 saved. That of itself 
is an answer to the triumphant statement of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that the number of offices abolished under this Democratic Admin- 
istration was 0. 

In the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting the amount expended 
for the civil establishment in 1885-’86, which was the same as for pre- 
vious years, was $25,551, paid to twenty-five persons; the amount ap- 
propriated in the last bill for the same purpose was $11,525, for the 

yment of nine persons, making a saving in round numbers of $15,000. 

have here also a table showing these changes. 

In the Bureau of Steam-Engineering there was paid for the fiscal year 
1885 86 the sum of $30,857.95 on account of the civil establishment, 
twenty-eight persons, For the same purpose the law for the present 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, appropriates $17,000 to be paid to 
seventeen persons. 

For the expenses of the civil establishment of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair there was paid in the year 1883-86, and during 
previous years, the sum of $58,772.37. Great reductions have been 
made in this bureau in the various navy yards where this expensive 
civil establishment was kept up, so that the sum appropriated for the 
present civil establishment of this bureau, during the current year, 
amounts only to $19,972.50. This sum, however, does not include the 
work of writers, clerks, and draughtsmen, and similar employés neces- 
sarily engaged in and about the construction of new vessels begun dur- 
ing this Administration. 

Now, it is a fact that in the Bureau of Ordnance, which is engaged in 
the manufacture of great guns for the many new ships that have been 
authorized, and in the Bureau of Construction and Repair, which is 
engaged not only in building new ships at Norfolk and New York, but 
also in supervising those let out to contract in Philadelphia, Chester, 
Baltimore, New York, and San Francisco, and in the Bureau of Steam- 
Engineering, which is engaged in supervising the construction of en- 
gines being built for these new ships, there are necessarily many newem- 
ployés. ‘Thisis new work which this Administration has entered upon. 
There is also a considerable addition to the force employed in the 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing under the new order consolidating 

archases and accounts. But what I complain of is that while the 


gentleman seems to have found and carefully enumerated every new 
official whose employment had been rendered necessary by the new 
work undertaken by this Administration, be utterly failed to discover 
the fact that the Secretary of the Navy and the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs have cut off with unsparing hand every useless official 
employed in the ordinary current work of the Navy when this Admin- 
istration came in. Tried by any fair test this Administration has ad- 
hered rigidly to its promises to the people and abolished all useless 
offices. 

In one respect it has failed, and failed signally, to accomplish what 
it proposed, and that failure lies at the door of the Republican party. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the Committee on Naval Affairs brought 
into this House a bill to consolidate the bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment. A principal feature of this bill was to place under one bureau 
the work now done by the Bureaus of Construction and Repair, of 
Steam-Engineering, and of Equipment and Recruiting. The last Re- 
publican Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Chandler, had more than once 
recommended that this be done. The Admiral of the Navy, in his re- 
port to the Secretary for the year 1836, had also recommended it; in 
fact, this same distinguished officer, in his Naval History of the War, 
attributed much of the friction in the work of the Navy Department 
during the civil war to the present faulty organization of the bureaus, 
and now, he said in his report to Secretary Whitney, and said truly, 
that it was practically almost the unanimous opinion of the Navy and 
of persons acquainted with naval affairs that this consolidation should 
be made, and he added that great credit would be due to whoever might 
accomplish it. When the bill came into this House it was supported 
by this side of the House. ‘There was, as I now remember, only one 
Democrat who opposed it; two of the most distinguished Republican 
members of the Naval Committee, Messrs. THOMAS, of Illinois, and 
Buck, of Connecticut, joined in the favorable report of the committee. 
It was estimated in the report that the civil establishments of the 
various bureaus in the several navy-yards in the United States might 
be reduced by 30 per cent. if the bill were passed. ‘This would have 
been a great reduction: but the Republicans on this floor resorted to 
parliamentary tactics and succeeded in defeating the bill. Day after 
day did we attempt to pass it. It became a party measure, and the 
Republicans are entitled to the credit of defeating the bill. They de- 
prived the Democracy of the glory which Admiral Porter said would 
crown so great an achievement, and now a gentleman who, according 
to my recollection, aided in that defeat, comes forward to chide the 
Democracy with a failure to abolish useless offices. 

The audacity, Mr. Speaker, exhibited by our Republican friends in 
the charges of extravagance they make against this Democratic Admin- 
istration fills me with amazement. As I entered the Hall a few mo- 
ments ago the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] was remarking 
that there was justagrain of truth in what his colleague [Mr. SPRINGER} 
had said about the increases made by the Senate to the appropriation 
bills sent over to that body by this House. 

Mr. PAYSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iso understood you. 

Mr. PAYSON. What Isaid was that there was a shadow, and only a 
shadow, of foundation for what my colleague had stated in regard to 
gentlemen on my side of the House having voted for these increases of 
offices and pay. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to state that during my long experience 
in this House—and I put the proposition squarely—I have never seen 
an extravagant proposition defeated by Republican votes, I care not 
whether it was for an increase of salary, the creation of a new office, 
or the initiation or furtherance of some gigantic expenditure. Never 
have I witnessed such a spectacle. What I mean to say is that I have 
never seen such a proposition defeated when there were not more Dem- 
ocratic votes against it than Republican. I have never seen the Ke- 
publican party, as such, in this House, on any proposition, go before 
the Democratic party in the practice of economy. There have been 
individual instances of zeal by individual members for the defeat of 
particolar propositions; the gentleman from Illinois himself, Mr. PAY- 
SON, a few days ago signalized himself by a great speech against the 
proposed appropriation for carrying on the new Library building. He 
aided powerfully in its defeat; but, Mr. Speaker, on that very vote he 
was followed mostly by Democrats, not by Republicans. They are not 
to be led in that direction. I venture to say, without counting up the 
yeas and nays, that any gentleman who will take the trouble to do so 
will find that a majority of the gentleman’s own party did not follow 
his lead upon that occasion. He was playing the rôle of economist, and 
that, I was abont to say, is what the Republicans do not often profess, 
but Iam mistaken; they do sometimes put forward such claims in 
their platform but on this floor they have been playing, ever since I 
have been here, the rôle of liberal statesmen—statesmen who are lib- 
eral with the people’s money. 

Now, sir, to illustrate this and show what ‘‘ ashadow of foundation”’ 
there is in the charge made by my Democratic friend from Illinois, 
Mr. SPRINGER, that the Republicans always vote to increase appro- 
priations made by Democrats, the charge which his colleague, Mr. Pay- 
SON, so indignantly resented, let me just turn your attention for a mo- 
ment to the appropriations for the Navy made during the last four 
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years. I propose to illustrate the ditference between the Democrats and 
Republicans on this question of expenditures by reference to the conduct 
of a Democratic House and a Republican Senate. I take no individual 
Democrat to compare with any individual Republican, but, to place the 
matter beyond cavil, I propose to contrast the condact of the Democratic 
House and the Republican Senate. To the bill making appropriations 
for the Navy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, as sent over by 
the House, the Senate added $2,476,500; the House consented to only 
$254,000 of this addition, thus striking off from the Senate bill, by the 
persistence of the Democratic conferees of this House and of the Demo- 
crats in the House who stood behind them, $2,137,500. In the bill 
for 1887 the House struck off from the additions proposed by the Senate 
$83,687.26. In the bill for 1888 the conferees of the House struck off 
from the additions proposed by the Senate the sum of $20,967,182.75. 

A MEMBER. What was that for? 

Mr. HERBERT. Increase of the Navy. The House had already put 
on a large sum for this purpose; the Senate added twenty-one millions 
more. Just here let me call the attention of this House to a fact which 
will be within the memory of many who are within the sound of my 
voice. When I first asked, in the Forty-ninth Congress, to set a day 
for the consideration of a bill for the increase of the Navy the proposi- 
tion was defeated. There were some Democrats who were unwilling 
to vote for it; and the leader of the Republican party on this floor 
joined with them, so the motion to set a day failed. I made more than 
one ineffectual effort to fix a day to consider that bill. Our Republic- 
an friends did not openly dare to oppose an increase of the Navy; they 
knew the country demanded it; they believed the Democrats would 
fail to meet this demand, so they had no disposition to help us fix a 
day, although when the proposition was placed squarely before them 
they dared not refuse to vote for the bill. We succeeded, however, in 
spite of all opposition during the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress in providing for an increase of the Navy. The Republican Senate 
had quietly waited upon us, the Democratic House, to take in that 
session, the initiative. They seemed, like their Republican brethren 
in the House, to expect that Democrats would fail to meet this great 
public demand. So they made no move in that direction themselves, 
though, in the face of public sentiment, they could not fail to pass the 
bill which was sent to them. When the next session cameit had been 
made clear that the Democrats of this day, true to the traditions of 
their party, were the friends of the Navy, that we would not fail in the 
duty the country expected of us, and now Republican tactics seem to 
have changed. Before the House, in thissecond session, had considered 
the appropriation bill the Senate sent over bills providing for the ex- 
penditure of more than $40,000,000 for new ships and seacoast defenses, 
The House did not consider these bills, but sent over on the appropria- 
tion bill a large but reasonable appropriation for a further increase of 
the Navy. The Senate added the sum of $21,008,382.75. Of this the 
House struck off $20,967,182.75. 

Now, sir, to complete the four years’ contrast. The House struck 
off of a bill sent back from the Senate, making appropriations for the 
Navy for the year 1889, the net sum of $244,703.08. 

I bave simply contrasted the action of the House and of the Senate 
on the bills appropriating money for one single Department for the last 
four years, and in each case we have seen that the Senate added largely 
to the House bill and that the House struck off vast sums from these 
additions made by the Senate. ‘This failed in no single instance, and 
in four years the amount thus stricken off by the House from the Sen- 
ate bills for naval appropriations foots up to $24,026,073.09. How can 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] stand on this floor and say, 
without blushing, to his colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] that there is only 
a “shadow of foundation“ in the charge that Republicans vote, as a 
rule, to increase the expenditures proposed by Democrats. The in- 
stances I have given are not exceptions, they illustrate the rule, the 
almost, if not quite, invariable rule. Isaw a table, prepared recently, 
in which increases proposed by the Senate to the House appropriation 
bills for the past four years amounted then to $73,507,916.91. I doubt 
whether a case can be found in which a Republican Senate has brought 
down a general appropriation bill to a lower figure than was proposed 
by a Democratic Honse, and I do not remember an instance in all my 
experience, as I said before, in which the Republican party, as a party, 
can claim the credit on this floor for defeating a single extravagant 
proposition. If these things be so—and I challenge denial—then, sir, 
Jam justitied in remarking upon the unparalleled audacity of a Re- 
publican who, with the long experience on this floor of my friend Mr. 
CANNON, will take upon himself the responsibility of charging extrav- 
agance upon the Democracy. 

For myself, sir, I do not feel that it is a sufficient answer for Demo- 
crats to say that Republicans are more extravagant than we are. We 
are, and we ought to be responsible to the people, and we can not gauge 
our responsibility by the measure of Republican practices. We were 
not educated in the same school of politics, They have been taught 
to believe, and many of them I am sure do believe, that heavy taxa- 
tion conduces to the happiness and prosperity of the people. 

The difference, Mr. Speaker, between the two parties was never 
more broadly marked than it is to-day—one is the party of the people, 
the other the servant of monopolies. The Democracy holds fast to 
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economy in the public expendi in order that (in the words of 
Jefferson) labor may be lightly bi ed.” The Republicans believe 
that extravagant expenditures add to the grandeur of the Government, 
and that heavy taxation enriches the people. There may be individual 
Democrats who model their views after the practices which have so 
long obtained in the Republican party. The glamour of what Repub- 
licans call their brilliant administration has here and there misled a 
Democrat into the belief that lavish expenditures will commend a 
party to public favor; but if there be Democrats now and then who fail 
to see the virtue of economy it is because the party has so long been 
without a leader. We have that leader now. 

The Democracy placed him at our head—Grover Cleveland—and, if 
in this campaign he should be re-elected and can have a Democratic 
House and Senate to sustain him, he will give the country once more 
square, old-fashioned, even-handed Democratic government. 

Four years ago the Republicans delighted to call him an accident, 
and ridiculed him asa man of no ability. We will never hear that 
charge again. He had not been in office twelve months before he im- 
pressed himself on the minds and the hearts of the people as no Presi- 
dent, in time of peace, has ever done since the day of Andrew Jack- 
son. In him the people found their friend and their great captain. 

Four years ago the Republican leaders were running about among 
the money-changers and traders predicting business disaster, financial 
ruin, if this untried candidate of an untried Democracy was placed at 
the head of the Government. He has been a — ee pa 
` half, and everything is as presperous as was possible under the unj 
and partial laws he found in existence, and which he has been power- 
less, so far, to change. Nothing is now wanting to universal prosperity 
but to follow the course he has pointed out. His management of 
finances has been safe and sound. On the 30th of June, 1885, just after 
he came in, the aggregate circulation of all kinds of money in the country 
amounted to $1,567,569,489.27; on the 27th of September, 1888, it 
amounted to $1,719,423,615.99, an increase in a little over three 
years in circulation, the life blood of commerce and industry of $151,- 
854,126.72. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] charges that the Presi- 
dent is not a friend of silver. That from a Republican, a member of 
the farty which demonetized silver and whose chosen President vetoed 
the bill passed by a Democratic Congress to remonetize it, is strange, 
but it is stranger still that this charge should be made in the face of 
the great facts of Cleveland’s administration. The law under which 
silver is coined by the President gives a discretion, within certain limits. 
Under Hayes’s administration, counting from March 1 to March 1, four 
years, there was coined $82,060,005; under Garfield and Arthur’s, $112, - 
187,189; under Cleveland’s administration to September 30, 1888, there 
has been coined $112,503,696. Continuing at the same rate until the 
close of his administration Cleveland will have coined $125,585,521; 
in round numbers, forty-three millions moré than Hayes and $13,000,- 
000 more than Garfield and Arthur. Under Arthur's administration 
the complaint was that silver did not circulate; that it glutted the 
Treasury; that the people would not take it. It was this fact more 
than any other, and not that he was an enemy of bimetalism, for he is 
not, that caused Cleveland to write his celebrated letter advocating the 
temporary cessation of silver coinage. Since he became President sil- 
ver has circulated, both silver dollars and silver certificates, more than 
ever before. ~ On the 30th of June, 1885, there were in circulation, of 
silver dollars, $31,289,044.48; on the 30th of September, 1888, this cir- 
culation had increased to $48,620,964. But the great increase has been 
in silver certificates. On the 20th of September, 1885, the silver cer 
tificates in circulation, not counting the three millions in national 
banks, amounted to $98,391,676; on September 20, 1888, this circula- 
tion, not counting the seven millions in national banks, amounted to 
$193,664,803. Thus, the President has not only coined many millions 
of silver dollars more than did his predecessors in the same length of 
time, but while under them a loud complaint went up that the people 
would not take the money and that it was accumulating on the hands 
of the Government, he has actually put into circulation since June 30, 
1885, $201,380.52 more of silver and silver certificates than has been 
coined during all the time from March 1, 1885, down to the 20th day 
of September, 1888. ea 

In every message he has penned and in every act of his administra- 
tion he has proven himself the friend of the people. He has allowed 
neither cattle syndicates nor railroad corporations to rob the citizen 
when he could protect him. Under Arthur’s administration millions 
of acres of grazing lands in the West had been fenced in without au- 
thority of law by rich syndicates of cattle-dealers, many of them foreign- 
ers. Cleveland ordered and compelled these fences to be broken down. 
The public domain under this Administration is for the benefit of the 
public, 

GUILFORD MILLER. 

As far back as 1872, 21,000,000 acres of land under orders from a Re- 
publican administration had been withdrawn from settlement and en- 
try for the benefit of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. This 
company was entitled, under an act of Congress, to select lands outside 
of the limits of its grant as indemnity for its failure to obtain certain 
other lands within those limits. The withdrawal had been made in 


1872. Under Republican administrations settlers had waited for thir- 
teen years the convenience of this railroad company. Guilford Miller 
had settled on a piece of this land in 1878; he had endeavored to enter 
it as a homes in 1884. The case was brought to the attention of 
the President. He was unable under the law to validate Miller's 
homestead, but he did what was better; he restored to settlement the 
whole 21,000,000 acres; thus allowing Guilford Miller to re-enter his 
homestead and giving opportunity, if that much of the lands were fit 
for homesteads, for more than one hundred and thirty thousand other 
citizens to acquire homes. 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

In this age, when the rich are becoming richer everywhere, syndi- 
cates of speculators have, without let or hinderance, been allowed to 
buy up vast tracts of land. Four years ago a Democratic House of 
Representatives passed a law providing that the public lands in Ala- 
bama should be withdrawn from sale and thereafter be subject only to 
homestead entry. That bill died in a Republican Senate. During the 
present session a similar bill, applying to the whole country, has 
the House of Representatives and gone to the Senate. It provides, in 
effect, that all the lands in the United States fitted for homesteads shall 
be subject to entry in no other way. The Republican Senate has at 
last been pricked up by public sentiment to the point of passing a bill 
containing a similar provision. The House and Senate bills, which are 
dissimilar in some respects, are now pending between the Houses, and 
it is to be hoped the measure will become law during the present Con- 
gress, A resolution has passed both Houses withdrawing all such lands 
from entry until the close of the present Congress. 

This Congress has failed to forfeit over thirty-five millions of lands 
unearned by railroad companies because the Republican Senate re- 
fuses to pass the House bill forfeiting that number of acres. The 
House bill includes the unearned lands of the Mobile and Girard Rail- 
road Company. 

These lands and many othersi he bill ought to be forfeited, so that 
settlers already on them, and otuers wanting to go on them, can ac- 
quire titles to their homes. The Senate is willing to forfeit only about 
7,000,000 of acres. The two Houses disagree about the rights of the 


railroad companies, the Senate contending that only about seven mill- 
ions are subject to forfeiture, the House insisting on thirty-five mill- 
ions. But both Houses agree that the lands when forfeited shall only 


be subject to homestead entry and that settlers shall have preference, 
that is, that they may have homesteads when they have not hereto- 
fore entered under that law. If settlers have heretofore had home- 
steads they may still be allowed to enter their homes at $1.25 per acre. 

I think it very certain that as this provision is substantially agreed 

on by both Senate and House it will ultimately become law. 
THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 

The foreign policy of the Administration has been equally open, 
manly, and patriotic. Disputes had arisen between American and Cana- 
dian fishermen as to the rights of Americans in Canadian waters under 
the treaty of 1818. American fishermen, undoubtedly, now and then, 
had given provocation to the Canadians, but the Canadian authorities 
had, beyond all dispute, been guilty of many outrages upon the rights 
of Americans. President Cleveland sought a remedy by treaty; an 
agreement was at last made by a commission, upon which the New 
England fishermen were represented by Mr. Putnam, one of the ablest 
statesmen of Maine. The treaty is believed to have been a fair and just 
settlement, a compromise of conflicting rights. As such it was sub- 
mitted at the present session by the President to theSenate. The Re- 
publican Senators determined before the treaty was made that it should 
not be ratified. The Presidential election was approaching. Great Brit- 
ain was a party tothe treaty. There was a strong anti-British feeling 
among many of the voters of the United States. Any compromise of 
conflicting rights between the United States and the British ions, 
as any treaty of course must be, necessarily afforded opportunity for 
arousing political prejudice, so the Senate determined, contrary to all 
custom, to make a party question of this treaty, to debate it with open 
doors, and so ap to all the anti-British sentiment in the Democratic 
party. How dare Grover Cleveland make a treaty with the British on 
the eve of an election! As a matter of course, the treaty was defeated 
by a partisan majority; as a matter of course, anti-British sentiment 
was aroused, and the opponents of the Administration were jubilant. 

Back of all this dispute between the Canadians and the New Eng- 
landers was the desire, on the part of the Canadians, to force their fish, 
fresh and salt, into the United States markets free of duty; and in the 
background, also, was a desire on the part of the New England fisher- 
men to compel all Canadian fish to pay duty, including fresh fish, which 
now come in free. It was suggested to the President from interested 
sources that he retaliate; that he settle this great dispute, a dispute 
that had at last grown into international proportions, by simply pro- 
claiming that the Canadians should bring in no more fresh fish; and a 
law had been made ready for the occasion. But the President could 
be driven to no such lame and impotent conclusion. If he was to re- 
taliate it must be by a measure worthy the dignity of the great nation 
whose representative he was, by a measure which would bring the Can- 
adians at once to a sense of theirduty. By treaty, made by 


existing 
a Republican administration, Canada has the right to transport free of 
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duty, across American soil, her goods from abroad. The American cit- 
izen who brings goods from abroad into this territory must pay duty; 
the citizens of every other country in the world except Canada must 
pay duty. To her, under this treaty, the United States annually fore- 
goes duties amounting to over $20,000,000. 

This privilege is to Canada almost invaluable. For six months in 
the year transportation from the western portion of the Dominion, by 
way of the St. Lawrence, is impeded byice. The President (to the as- 
tonishment of the Republicans, who were reveling in the thought that 
in one point, at least, they had him at the vantage) sent in a message 
suggesting the passage of a law which would give him the right tosus- 
pend this privilege. The House of Representatives passed it almost at 
once, the Republicans in that body yielding an unwilling consent; but 
Republican Senators were puzzled. Their friends, the northeastern 
railroad companies, were largely interested. It was a great question, 

they had said, this dispute between Canada and the United States; the 
honor of our country was involved; but, then, these railroad corporations 
would lose the profits to be made in the transporting of Canadian 

and that gives pause to our brethren of the Senate. They are now dis- 
cussing a resolution the theme of which is how the Canada question 
can be disposed of in an amicable manner. 

A few weeks ago they were bellicose—the British lion must be hum- 
bled. Now that they see the President means business, the situation 
ischanged. Their mood towards Canada has suddenly become so win- 
some that the danger now is they will annex her, fresh fish, salt fish, 
codfish, halibut, and all. I hope they will not do it till after the elec- 
tion, as it might change the result. For myself, I shall hesitate even 
then. I donot want to bring into the United States so much British 
infiuence.” 


Industrial Christian Home. 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN T. CAINE, 


OF UTAH, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 4, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the bill (H. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for 1888 and prior years, and for other purposes, and the 
amendments of the Senate thereto, namely: 

“112. Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory: To further aid 
the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, under its articles 
of incorporation, in the establishment and maintenance of an industrial and 
educational institution in Salt Lake City forthe benefit of the dependent women 
and children of Utah and Idsho Territories who desire to sever their all nee 
to the Mormon Church, $75,000, and for contingent expenses of the on, 
$5,000; in all, $80,000, 

118. The money hereby appropriated shall be disbursed by the treasurer of 
said association, who shall give such bonds for the faithful performance of his 
duties as may be deemed requisite by the Ee oa? of the Interior. All ac- 
counts of expenditares under this appropriation shall be audited by the Utah 
commission, which shall hereafter act as a board ofcontrol for said institution, 
and shall make an annual report to Congress covering the work of said institu- 
tion and its expenditures“ 


Mr. CAINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not intend to participate in this discussion. I 
have neither opposed nor favored the appropriation for the Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah. Naturally those who have been 
here since 1886 soliciting aid from Congress have not approached me on 
the subject, and I have not felt it to be my duty, nor have any of my 
constituents requested me, to oppose these appropriations. Thus far 
Congress, in making appropriations for the Industrial Christian Home 
Association of Utah, has been careful to confine the expenditure to a 
specific purpose, with a view to alleviating suffering which the enforce- 
ment of the laws against polygamy naturally and inevitably caused. 
Although I knew perfectly well that there was behind the ostensible 
purpose for which these appropriations were sought an entirely differ- 
ent one to subserve, I was content to hold my peace and let the de- 
velopments be made without any effort on my part. It was inevitable 
that the true inwardness would be laid bare sooner or later. It was 
merely a question of time. The African in the wood-pile was sure to 
make his appearance. 

Even now I am reluctant to do what it is clearly my duty to do. 
An uncalled for and wholly unjustifiable attack has been made upon 
the Mormon people, and it was instigated and insisted upon by those 
who have been persistently secking to gain control of money given for 
a worthy purpose in order that they might divert it to forward their 
own visionary schemes. ‘The object in instigating a general assault on 
the Mormons was, under cover of the popular cry of ‘‘ destroying po- 


lygamy,’’ to more surely accomplish their own objects. I can not re- 
frain from vindicating those who are entitled to the vindication at my 
hands. I ought not to fail in my duty. 

Nevertheless, I regret the course this discussion has taken. Surely 
there is no occasion for the introduction of partisan politics in a debate 
upon a proposition to vote money for charitable purposes. But, un- 
happily, it seems impossible to have considered anything relating to 
Utah in a calm and philosophical spirit. The religious and social prob- 
lems involved in the agitation, which was doubtless inevitable upon the 
founding of the Mormon Church, deserved, and still deserve a dispas- 
sionate consideration. The material effects which a new social order 
has wrought are suggestive to the student of social questions. 

* Theadmitted general morality ofa great community, which has grown 

up upon foundations laid by anew dispensation, is worthy of a different 
treatment than the one it has received by our publicists and statesmen, 
It will not be disputed that Mormonism hasaccomplished some most won- 
derful results, and no matter what the verdict of this day and genera- 
tion may be concerning the truth or falsity of the faith professed and 
practiced by the Mormons, history will eventually do justice to the good 
wrought by them. Serenely confident that the faith they have comes 
of God, sustained in all the trials and tribulations, imposed upon them 
for some good reason, by implicit belief in God’s purpose, the Mormons 
have ever looked and will look beyond the clouds which encompass 
them to the dawn of that better day which they know is coming. 

They have felt the harrow which has passed over them. They are 
keenly aware of the sufferings which they have had to endure, and 
which they are enduring to-day. The bonds of fellowship which unite 
them are strong, and responsive chords are touched when the lot of a 
brother or sister is made hard. They naturally would welcome any 
disposition of the Government of the United States to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering which the strenuous enforcement of the so-called 
Edmunds laws inevitably entail. They are far from interposing ob- 
stacles in the way of charitable men and women who, individually or 
as associations, seek torelieve ‘‘dependent women and children“ whose 
natural protectors and supporters have been taken from them. There 
have been many cases of extreme hardship, and in very many instances 
the sufferings have been increased by the construction which has been 
pes upon the law against unlawful cohabitation. This construction 

made it an impossibility, in a great number of instances, for the 
husbands and fathers to provide maintenance without subjecting them- 
selves to the penalties of the law. 

But when a magnificent charity is proposed from the national Treas- 
ury for whom is it to be dispensed? Isubmit that it is a most mon- 
strous thing that proffered charity should be coupled with the distinct 
and unequivocal declaration that it is only ‘‘for the benefit of the de- 
pendent women and children of Utah and Idaho Territories who desire 
to sever their allegi to the Mormon Church,” 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the Mormon question here and else- 
where has developed many extraordinary propositions, and some most 
remarkable legislation has been enacted by the Congress of the United 
States to accomplish the overthrow of the Morman Church; but this 
proposal to found, at the expense of the national Treasury, an Indus- 
trial Christian Home Association of Utah, with the declared purpose 
that its beneficence shall be only for those who desire to sever their 
allegiance to the Mormon Church,“ exceeds all that has gone before. 
Its nakedness, its shamelessness, must strike every reflecting mind. 
Think of it fora moment. The Constitution of the United States guar- 
anties the freedom of religious belief and forbids the enactment of 
laws which encroach upon this priceless privilege of the citizen. And 
yet it is proposed to make it a prerequisite to the participation in a 
great charity, existing and to exist solely by appropriations from the 
United States Treasury, that the recipients shall first express their de- 
sire to sever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.” 

Was this language inadvertently used? From the readiness with 
which the authors of the amendment expressed their willingness to 
strike out the objectionable words, and, in effect, apologize for the em- 
ployment of the same, it would seem that they had still some regard 
for the proprieties of legislative verbiage. And still they displayed, 
if not a disregard for the truth, a willingness, upon wholly insufficient 
grounds, to bear false testimony against the Mormon people. It has 
been asserted here, and in the other Chamber, that the whole power 
of the Mormon press and of the Mormon Church was arrayed against 
the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah, and that every 
effort was being made by the Mormons to defeat this appropriation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I know that no one in the 
interest of the Mormons has sought, directly or indirectly, to influence 
asingle Senator or Representative to oppose this appropriation. So 
far as I am aware there has not been one utterance from the Mormon 
press or pulpit which can be justly claimed as opposition to this ap- 
propriation. Doubtless there have been criticisms of the methods and 
of the avowed purposes of the persons who seek to have vast sums of 
money appropriated for them to disburse as they see fit to useit. These 
methods and purposes are plainly indicated by the language employed 
to make this appropriation ‘‘ for the benefit’? of those who desire to 
sever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to concede to those who con- 
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ceived the purpose of establishing the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah the most benevolent intentions. They are undoubt- 
edly Christian philanthropists, but their zeal as humanitariansis, after 
all, measured their ability to secure appropriations from the na- 
tional Treasury. There are doubtless more than three hundred thou- 
sand good and noble women in the United States who, in a perfunctory 
way, are moved to sympathize with the “dependent women and chil- 
dren of Utah and Idaho;’’ but thus far they have confined themselves 
to words of encouragement to those of their number engaged in organ- 
izing a great charity which was to exist and subsist upon the public 
Treasury. The incorporation of the Industrial Christian Home Asso- 
ciation of Utah was effected on the 15th day of March, 1886, and within 
one month a delegation was here besieging Congress for $100,000 to en- 
able these philanthropists to carry into execution their grand concep- 
tion. : 

It was truly a grand conception,“ and doubtless the originators 
deemed their demand for $100,0U0 from Congress extremely modest. 
The sixth article of their articles of incorporation is as follows: 

Arr. VI. The objects, pursuits,and business of this corporation,as near a3 
may be stated generally, are as follows: To found, build, equip, provide for, 
maintain, and regulate, in all necessary and proper ways, industrial homes, 
boarding houses, schools, hospitals, and places for instruction, aid, betterment, 
and general benevolent and charitable purposes at Salt Lake City and other 
places in Utah Territory and elsewhere, and in which to promote and accom- 

lish the fitting of persons for industrial and all other pursuits; also to teach, 
K * educate, and fit for the active duties of life allelasses of people 
without d pts ok de more especially women and children, in all pursuits 
and industries w. y the interests of individuals and of society may be bet- 
tered,and whereby people may be fitted to earn, each for himself or herself,an 
honest livelihood; to establish private schools and school systems and courses 
of study; to provide rewards for merit in any and all work done under thesuper- 
vision, aid, or instruction of this n; to provide work and remuneration 
therefore for all persons who are needy or in want, and especially for women, 
girls, and children so situated; to provide and secure situations for such as ac- 
quire efficiency in any industrial or other pursuit under the guidance of this 
corporation; to relieve distress and ameliorate suffering among all classes; to 
aid in every proper and charitable way those who are in proverty and want; to 

rovide for and seek to establish among the masses a better knowledge ofsani- 
tary Jaws and care of health; and generally to forward and aid in every lawful 
way all benevolent, charitable, PAn yen teen fre urposes and objects whatso- 
ever; also to solicitand receive contributions, to give exhibitions and entertain- 
ments, and to adopt and exercise all other proper means to raise fundsand the 
means to earry on the corporate business and further and accomplish the ob- 
jects of the association; to provide by by-laws for increase and maintenance of 
memberships of and in this corporation; and lastly, to make all Jawful rules, 
regulations, and by-laws, and to do all other proper things to aid in systematiz- 
ing, providing for, and carrying on all the business, and in forwarding all the 
objects of the corporation, and to acquire and hold real estate and personal prop- 
erty sufficient to carry out the purposes of the corporation. 

The founding of ‘‘industrial homes, boarding-houses, schools, hos- 
13 and providing ſor instruction, aid, betterment, and general 

enevolent and charitable p not only at Salt Lake City and 
other places in Utah, but elsewhere,“ showed that no pent-up 
Utica’’ was to confine the operations of the promoters. Besides ‘‘ the 
fitting of persons for industrial and all other pursuits,” the interests 
of individuals and of society’’ were to be bettered, and people gen- 
erally fitted to earn, each for himself, or herself an honest livelihood.” 
Of course such a magnificent scheme, for the ‘‘betterment’’ of hu- 
manity, would necessitate the establishment of ‘‘ private schools, and 
school systems, and courses of study,” and all this would perchance 
fail unless ‘‘ rewards for merit“ were provided at the expense of the 
national tax-payers ! 

So comprehensive a scheme for general relief for all persons who 
are needy or in want might not succeed without a national employ- 
ment bureau to provide and secure situations“ for those who un- 
der the guidance of this corporation,“ acquire efficiency in any in- 
dustrial or other pursuit.” Having done all these things, founded, 
built, equipped, provided for, maintained, and regulated industrial 
homes, boarding-houses, schools, hospitals, established private schools, 
school systems and courses of study, and distributed rewards of merit, 
obtained employment for those needy or in want, something was yet to 
be done, and accordingly the Industrial Christian Home Association of 
Utah must provide for and seek to establish“ among the masses a better 
knowledge of sanitary laws and care of health.“ 

It is not ay p to ridicule the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah, but simply to call attention to the visionary charac- 
ter of its projectors. No doubt the several national organizations,” 
which we are told are identified with and interested in the establish- 
ment of the institution, have the very best intentions. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the National Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, are without doubt worthy organizations with great and meri- 
torious workin hand. And, as I kave remarked, there is somethingin 
the undertaking to relieve the suffering in Utah caused by the rigor- 
ous enforcement of the laws against polygamy which appeals to Mor- 
mons as well as to non-Mormons. If this benevolent work was not to 
be made, as it has been, the cover for open as well as insidious at- 
tempts to undermine our religion, I am sure that it would be welcomed 
by the whole body of the Mormon people. But it has been madeclear 
by the advocates of this appropriation that those who are the directing 
spirits of this so-called charity are not only intent upon making it a 
vehicle for proselyting, but that they are unwilling to have any con- 
trol exercised over the disposition of the means provided from the na- 


tional Treasury. The first appropriation was made August 4, 1886, less 


than five months after the incorporation of the Industrial Christian 
Home Association of Utah. It was made as follows: 

To aid in the establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah, 
to provide employment and means of self-support for the dependent women 
who renouncefpolygamy, and the children of such women of tender age, in said 
Territory, with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein, $10,900; 
said sum to be expended upon requisition of and under the management of a 
board of control to consist of the governor and justices of the supreme court 
and the district attorney of said Territory; and said board shall duly and prop- 
erly expend said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes 
herein indicated, and shall, from time to time, report to the President their acts 
and doings and expenditures hereunder, for transmission to Congress. 


But the safeguards thus provided did not please these philanthro- 
pists. They surely could not truthfully allege that the ‘* board of con- 
trol’? was not in sympathy with the alleged objècts for which Çon- 
gress gave the money. The governor of the Territory, the justices of 
the supreme court, and the district attorney were as zealous in the work 
of destroying polygamy as the most rabid anti-Mormon could desire. 
But because the terms of the law required the $40,000 ‘‘to be expanded 
upon the requisition of, and under the management of a board of con- 
trol,” and did not hand it over outright to those who had gotton up 
the institution, there was immediate and continued dissatisfaction. 
The ‘ philanthrophists *? who had had themselves made into a corpo- 
ration and constituted themselves the directors and managers of a char- 
ity on such grand proportions and with such multifarious objects did 
not want to be hampered by men who felt bound to regard the letter 
as well as the spirit of the law. How could the vast scope of their all- 
embracing work be comprehended by such a board of control? The 
founding of industrial homes, boarding houses, schools, hospitals, and 
all other sorts of institutions, including ‘* private schools, school sys- 
tems, and courses of study,” and a national employment bureau, with 
an attachment for giving the masses a better knowledge of sanitary 
laws and care of health,“ could never be realized if the Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah had not ‘‘free course to run and 
be glorified.” 

The evidence of the “‘bickerings,’’ of the heart-burnings, of the 
“‘ unpleasantness’? that followed has been spread on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The trouble began just as soon as the 
$40,000 were available. We have the record of the joint meetings 
of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah and the board 
of control’? brought before us to show what? that those responsible for 
a wise and legal expenditure of the money Congress provided were 
hampering this great charitable undertaking! I will quote the first 
two propositions that the executive committee of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah presented to the board of control No- 
vember 30, 1886: 


Resolved, I. That a committee from the Industrial Christian Home Association 
3 to take steps toward a formal opening of the home January 19, 


2. That the board of control be asked to sanction the o ning of two depart- 
ments, a cooking school and sewing department; the latter to include appli- 
ances for everything pertaining to family or household needs. 

The committee was appointed and the meeting with the board of 
control took place, as the record shows: 

Executive committee met board of control at Continental Hotel. Present of 
board of control: Governor West, United States Attorney Dickson, Judges Zane, 
Boreman, and Henderson. 

Resolutions presented by executive committee to board of control. 

No. 1.—Laid on the table. 

No. 2.—Laid on the table. 

Wherefore this summary disposition of the propositionsof the Indus- 
trial Christian Home Association of Utah by the board-of control? The 
sententious ‘‘record’’ is silent. Does any one who knows Governor 
West, United States Attorney Dickson, and Judges Zane, Boreman, and 
Henderson doubt that their reasons for this summary disposal of the 
“ resolutions” were not wise and proper? They did not deem it neces- 
sary to formally open the home with two departments, a cooking school 
and a sewing department, until there was somebody within the terms 
of the law to provide employment and means of self-support’’ for. 
They thought there ought to be some dependent women who renounce 
polygamy, and the children of such women of tender age, in said Ter- 
ritory’’ available for the cooking school and the sewing department” 
before they were opened. 

And again, in June, 1887, when the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah had been for several months with an establishment 
running and wanted to buy ground and begin the erection of a build- 
ing, Governor West ventured to suggest that before such an outlay could 
be sanctioned the necessity therefor ought to be shown by inmates ready 
forit. The reply was characteristic: ‘* The outlay was necessary to in- 
sure the inmates.” There was a temporary home, but the house was 
„very old and inconvenient” and not in a locality with surroundings 
calculated to attract the needy or those in want!“ It was, forsooth, 
because of this that only nine polygamous women“ during the first 
year were in the home. And this number was secured by a systematic 
and persistent canvass ofalmost every settlementin the Territory. The 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah was nothing more nor 
less than a missionary establishment with its agents spread over the 
Territory attempting to proselyte in the interest of different Protestant 
religious denominations, 

There can be no objection to the National Women’s Home Missionary 
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Society and other organizations prosecuting their work in Utah and 
using every legitimate means to forward their undettakings, but have 
these religious propaganda any special claim upon the national tax- 
payers? At bottom the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah 
is not and was not established solely for relieving dependent women 
and children” of Mormon connections. Such an object was a mere 
pretense, The design was and is to build up an establishment which 
would afford a resort for an army of women and girls recruited all over 
the United States for purely missionary work in the Territories. It 
was to be the headquarters of denominational school-teachers, lecturers, 
and other females with a calling,“ and the“ reclaiming’? of Mormon 
wives and daughters was simply to be the means of opening to the pro- 
jectors the Treasury of the United States. 

The trouble between the board of contro] and the executive commit- 
tee of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah was inevita- 
ble, and grew out of the fact that the purpose for which the appropri- 
ation was made confined the expenditures to a specific ohject—**‘to 
provide employment and means of self-support for the dependent wo- 
men who renounce polygamy, and the children of such women of tende- 
age. The board of control did not feel justified in allowing this spe- 
cific object to be departed from, and hence the unpleasantness.“ 

It is not strange that the gentlemen composing the board of contro! 
very soon desired to be relieved from the disagreeable duty imposed 
upon them. The capacity of the persons running the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah to make ‘‘life a burden“ for those who 
did not surrender their convictions of duty at their behest, can well be 
imagined. They had behind them a perfectly unscrupulous newspaper 
to daily misrepresent and vilify those who did not cringe to“ the lash 
mercilessly wielded.” The machinery for commanding public atten- 
tion throughout the country was perfect and run by mendacious and 
malicious people. 

The surprising thing is that Governor West did not sooner seek to 
escape the unpleasant and onerous responsibility which had been im- 
posed upon him. He knew perfectly well that however conscientious 
he might be he would not escape misrepresentation. It has been 
charged in the Senate and in this Honse that ‘‘the hostility of the 
Mormon leaders’’ was sufficient to thwart the efforts of the Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah, 


To have moncy expended in such a way as would most clearly accomplish the 
object stated by Congress— . 


And in the very next breath it is alleged that— 

The new Governor of the Territory, who acted as chairman of the board of con- 
trol, largely took charge of the matter, and by his rulings as to the construction 
of the language of the appropriation prevented the application of its provisions 
in very many of the cases where relief was applied for. . 

That this indirect effort to make it appear that Governor West was 
influenced by Mormon leaders in his rulings or in his “construction 
of the language of the appropriation’ is unjust and unwarrantable, 
will clearly appear when the facts are stated. The board of control 
was composed of the governor, three justices of the supreme court, and 
the United States district attorney. The governor was one to four, 
and these four were and are intense and I believe prejudiced oppo- 
nents of everything Mormon. 5 

The insinuation that Governor West is in the leastwise amenable to 
Mormon influence is impudently false. On the contrary, he has been 
extreme in his efforts to deprive the Mormons of every vestige of their 
civil rights. In his recommendations, and in his exercise of personal 
influence in this Capitol, he has been a radical of radicals. The fact 
that Chief-Justice Zane, District Attorney Dickson, and Justices Bore- 
man and Henderson constituted four out of five of the members of the 
board of control gives the lie most emphatically to the statement that 
Governor West ran that body in the interest of the Mormon leaders. 

The truth is that the managing spirits of the Industrial Christian 
Home Association of Utah would be satisfied with nothing less than 
the absolute control of the money voted by Congress. They hada grand 
scheme to carry out, and with the national coffers freely tapped and 
flowing gold into their laps, they hoped to accomplish all they had 
dreamed of.“ Their first year’s experience was disappointing. In the 
language of their report, ‘‘the past has had its rejoicings as well as 
sadness; its days of bright sunshine as well as dark storms.’’ The 
sadness? and ‘storms’? came whenever the board of control inter- 
fered with the plans of the executive committee of the Industrial 
Christian Home Association. 

But ‘‘sunshine’’ was bright and effulgent when Senate committees 
were listening to the siren voices of the lady managers and their repre- 
sentatives, the distinguished philanthropist, Mrs. Newman, and the 
disinterested husband of the amiable president of the institution. Be- 
fore a year had elapsed from the yoting of the first $40,000 the Indus- 
trial Christian Home Association of Utah was here in the person of 
this wonderfully bright and clever woman beseeching Congress to curb 
the functions of the board of control. Success was almost achieved. 
The time, however, was too short, and the board of control remained in 
power for a short season. At the very beginning of this session of Con- 
gress the same indefatigable and, I regret to say it, not over-scrupu 
lous lady made her appearance and began her work. The result was 
the following item in our first deficiency bill: 

To aid the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah in carrying on, un- 


der its articles of incorporation, the work of providing employment and means 
of self-support for the dependent women who shall have renounced polygamy, 
and their children of tender age, $40,000; and the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for aiding in the establishment of an industrial home in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah contained in the act of Congress conde August 4, 1885, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes,” shall be deemed 
a part of this appropriation; and the board of control mentioned in said former 
appropriation shall audit the expenditures under this appropriation and report 
yearly to the Secretary of the Interior. 

It was supposed that this would accomplish the purpose—the board 
of control being reduced as was thought to a mere board of audit. 
But, unfortunately for the schemers, the language was obscure—‘‘ the 
board of control mentioned in said former appropriation shall audit the 
expenditures under this appropriation.” The Industrial Christian 
Home Association of Utah did not want a board of control even men- 
tioned in the appropriation bill. It was deemed fatal to their grand 
scheme. What would it avail to have the national Treasury thrown 
open to them if a board of control was to supervise the spending of the 
money? Perish the thought! Their grand and general amelioration 
of the human race, the founding, building, equipping, and providing 
for so many different beneticent establishments, including a national 
employment bureau, and teaching the masses a better knowledge of 
sanitary laws and care of health,” at the expense of the whole people 
of the United States, would surely fail if a board of control was to in- 
sist that they should find subjects to practice upon before they began 
the good work! 

And so another desperate effort is made to get the use c the people's 
money without restrictions as to the manner of using it.. The Senate 
lends a willing ear to representations, some of which I shall presently 
deal with, and has put upon the deficiency bill the following amend- 
ments: 

112. Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory: To further aid 
the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, under its articles 
of incorporation, in the establishment and maintenance of an industrial and 
educational institution in Salt Lake City for the benefit of the dependent women 
and children of Utah and Idaho Territories who desire to sever theirallegiance 
to the Mormon Church, $75,000; and for contingent expenses of the association, 
$5,000; in all, $80,000. 

113. The money hereby appropriated shall be disbursed by the treasurer of 
said association, who shall give such bonds for the faithful performance of his 
duties as may be deemed requisite by the Secretary of the Interior, All accounts 
of expenditures under this appropriation shall be audited by the Utah Commis- 
sion, which shall hereafter act as the board of control for said institution, and 
shall make an annual report to Congress covering the work of said institution 
and its expenditures. 


For the first time“ bright sunshine“ illumined the pathway to the 
national Treasury. But dark storms” are threatening in the ob- 
durateness of the House conferees, who insist upon some reasonable ac- 
countability in the disbursement of these vast sums of money. There 
are«liscrepancies in the accounts thus far rendered, and quite a large 
sum of money, I understand, is notaccounted for. And why not? The 
good people who are so much interested in the establishment of the In- 
dustrial Christian Home Association of Utah have not been sending in 
contributions, and the managing spirits of the institution have been too 
busy contending with the board of control and organizing for its over- 


throw ‘‘ to give exhibitions and entertainments °’ whereby cash might 


be obtained. In the mean time certain expenses have had to be met— 
‘a great philanthropic movement“ will not run itself. 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman, who speaks for not only the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah, but as the legal representative of the 
loyal element of Utah Territory,“ presented a memorial to the hon- 
orable Senate Committee on Appropriations,” in which she asked for—- 


First. An additional appropriation of $75,000. 

Second. An expansion of the law to the status defined in the original memor- 
mechs association to the Senate, namely, the dependent classes of Utah 

erritory. 

Third. That the law shall specify through whom the funds shall be drawn 
from the national Treasury. 

Fourth. That special provision be made in the law for “contingent” expen- 
ses of the association to the amount of $5,000, for use in the transportation of 
applicants to the home, to the States on leaving the home, for advertising, and 
feck other expenditures as are necessarily incurred in the establishment of 
the home. 


Verily here was ‘‘the milk in the cocoanut.’’ An indication of how 
such other expenditures as are necessarily incurred ‘in the establish- 


ment of the home, is contained in this same memorial. The me- 


morialist says: 

On the 6th of August, 1886, $40,000 was granted by Congress to “aid in the es- 
tablishment of an industrial home“ in Utah Territory. As the representative 
of the association, on the adjournment of Congress I devoted six weeks’ time 
to visiting the institutions of the East to ascertain the cost of mechanical ap- 
pliances, plans for building, to secure teachers, specialists in the various depart- 
ments. I went to Utah in October, 1887, to lay these plans before the associa- 
tion, and assist them to proceed at once to the erection of a suitable building. 
Ata joint meeting of the board of control and the association, I was met by the 
ruling of the chairman of the board of control, Governor West, that the appro- 
priation was made to the board of control, that the work of the association 
ended when the appropriation was secured. 


Of course this six weeks junketing tour through the East cost some- 
thing. The work of the associntion“ in securing “‘ the appropria- 
tions” cost something also. Ways and means have to be provided for 
“a great philanthropic movement’? nowadays, and the 300. 0% members 
of the National Women’s Home Missionary Society and of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union do notcontribute 10 cents apiece 
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to keep it moving even on a sunshine illuminated pathway to the 
‘national Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, this same memorialist confesses that all that the In- 
dustrial Christain Home Association of Utah has been able to accom- 
plish was to support the pauper element,“ and, moreover, ‘‘ the better 
element of Mormon society—those whom it would be of value to liftto 
the grade of intelligent citizenship—will not acceptcharity. Yetonly 
‘charity has been provided.” But this admission is not half the truth. 
„The better element of Mormon society“ might welcome a charity 
that was not coupled with a condition that is at once an insult and a 

proach—namely that the recipients must sever their allegiance to the 

ormon Church. 

An industrial home” which would confine itself to instructing 

men and children in the arts of refined domestic pursuits, while af- 

ording them maintenance, would indeed be a great boon to any peo- 
le. But when a charity is coupled with the condition that it is attain- 
able only by abandoning their faith, the better element of Mormon 
pocie will indeed spurn it. So far as the pauper element” is con- 
cerned, Mormonism eradicates rather than produces it. It is no idle 
boast of ours that in exclusively Mormon communities there are no 
k houses and no need for them. But we have the poor, the sick, 
the needy who require, and not in vain, at our hands, relief. “The 
ae always have with ye,” said our Saviour. Charity no Mormon 
ves a thing to be spurned. They know that to give is better 
than to receive, but they know, also, that to receive“ is often a 


ty. 

It has been represented here that a building“ for the Industrial 
Home was in process of erection, and it is objected to the 
proposition to have the money voted by Congress spent under the 
supervision of the Government architect that great delay would inevi- 
tably result. This is of a piece with all the representations made in 
respect to this institution. A building is not in course of erection save 
on 7 osc And so in regard to ‘‘inmates’’ who await the completion 
of this building. The rented home is in a good locality, near one.of 
the finest private residences in Salt Lake City. There is no lack of room 
because there is a solitary inmate, about whom the less said the better. 
There has never been a time when there was not in the rented home 
ample accommodations for all who within the terms of the law were 
entitled to relief. The home is not popular among those who have 
been inmates. Its popularity is confined to the salaried ‘‘inmates.’’ 

Iam reluctant to deal, as the truth compels me, with some of the 
misrepresentations which have been made to Congress by the repre- 
sentative of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah. Ien- 
tertain for the object for which this lady and her associates ostensibly 
labor a provoaa respect. I am not only loth to believe that they 
would intentionally make deliberate false statements, but I dislike 
extremely to point out such misstatements.. I am charitable endugh 
to suppose that the gross falsehoods which are to be found in the me- 
morials presented to Congress over the name of Mrs. Angie F. Newman 
were not concocted by her, but were accepted ‘‘on faith” as gospel 
truth, or are due to a disordered imagination. She is, as so often hap- 
pens, a blind believer of every silly story which comes to her ears 
about the Mormons from those whose trade it is to manufacture them. 
Here is an example. In a memorial to Congress this estimable lady 
declares it to be *‘indisputable’’ that one-half per cent. of the Mormon 
ere of Utah have been convicted of polygamous crimes; and 

er, that ‘‘the number of indictments out is larger than the num- 
ber of convictions,” 

Now, what are the facts as shown by the official statistics? The 
Attorney-General in reply to the House resolution, in relation to con- 
victions for unlawful cohabitation and Polygamy in Utah, gives the 
total as 500 from 1875 to June, 1888, and of these 13 were for polyg- 
amy. The Mormon population of Utah exceeds at a low estimate 
160,000; one-half per cent. of that number would be 800. In the per- 
centage of convictions the estimable lady was a long ways off. As to 
the number of indictments out she was still farther away. There were 
at the beginning of the present term of court, according to the United 
States district attorney, only one hundred and sixty-three indictments 
found upon which there had not been service. Every one knows that 
save where arrests have not been made there has been no delay in se- 
curing convictions. 

In another memorial she declares that— 

One lady missionary, in a town of 6,000 inbabitants, last year visited in four 
hun polygamous families. 

In her very last memorial she says the town has only 500 inhabit- 
ants. I am charitable enough to suppose this to be a misprint. It 
would be difficult to find four hundred families in a town where only 
500 people lived. There is but one city in Utah with a population of 
about 6,000 inhabitants—the city of Ogden. It has not and never 
had four hundred polygamous families. Itis an absurdity to suppose 
that if there were in the city of Ogden four hundred male persons de- 
fying the law by living in polygamous relations, the total convictions 
under the Edmunds law for the entire Territory would only be five 
hundred. 

But, Mr. Speaker, here is a declaration which this lady makes as of 
her own knowledge, which is the most amazing of all. She speaks of 


a visit which she made to the Utah penitentiary in March last, and 
avers that in a. : 

cell were two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen, each married to her own father, 
both with babes, 


And adds by way of climax: 

And yet polygamy is a lost art. > 

In her last memorial to Congress, in recounting this visit, only one 
is spoken of— a 
a girl sixteen years of age, the wife of her own father. 

The climax is varied this time, as follows: 

Her two months’ old babe had a divided upper lip and no roof to its mouth; 
and yet polygamy is a lost art. Z 8 

Now, sir, I submit that any one who makes an assertion like this in 
a memorial to Congress ought to be held to a very strict accountability, 
If so frightful an accusation is made lightly, recklessly, to what cre- 
dence is she entitled in other matters? Aside from the unfairness, the 
untruthfulness of the charge made that the institution of plural mar- 
riage, revealed through Joseph Smith and accepted by the Mormon 
Church, sanctioned so horrible a crime as incest, it is impossible that 
there could have been such a case as this lady, upon her responsibility, 
asserts existed. What were these two girls doing in prison? The in- 
timation is that they were there for contempt of court, for refusing to 
testify as to who was the father of their children. 

I will quote the paragraph preceding the one in which this heinous 
crime is laid at the door of the Mormon Church: 

I found— 

Says the memorialist— 


in one cell, 10 by 13}, without a floor, six women, three of whom had babies under 
six months of age, who were incarcerated for contempt of court“ in refusing 
to acknowledge the N of their children. When I plead with them to 
answer the court and be released, they said, If we do there are many wives 
and children to suffer the loss of a father.” 

, Following this comes the awful calumny I have just referred to: 


In another cell were two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen, each married to her 
own father, both with babes; and yet polygamy is a lost art. 


There is no qualification in this statement. The unqualified declar- 
ation is made, as of positive personal knowledge, that these girls were 
“each married to her own father,” and the implication intended was 
that this was due to the teachings of the Mormon Church. What evi- 
dence was there to satisfy this lady that a Mormon had been guilty of 
incest with his own daughters? Was there one scintilla of evidence 
warranting the statement? If there had been, would the wretch have 
been at liberty and the unfortunate children in peat Was it not 
mere gossip upon which this well-meaning (?) lady based her charge? 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Newman did visit the penitentiary in March last, 
as she states in her memorials to Congress, but she did not find con- 
fined in one cell— 

Six women, three of whom had babies under six months of age, who were 
incarcerated for “contempt of court” in refusing to acknowledge the paternity 
of their children. 

Neither did she find— 

In another cell two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen, cach married to her own 
father, both with babes, 

There were confined in the penitentiary at that time seven women, 
two for contempt of court—one Sarah M. Tong, twenty-three years of - 
age, with babe, on the charge of fornication; two for adultery; one for 
robbery, and one for selling liquor without license. ‘There is not and 
was not a particle of evidence to show that of these women more than 
two were or had been a Mormon. Sarah M. Tong was acquitted of the 
charge of fornication and discharged. 

Two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen,” were not confined in the 
Utah penitentiary last March. ‘‘A girl sixteen years of age was not 
confined in the penitentiary at that date, or at a subsequent date, or 
for a period long anterior to March, 1888, if, indeed, there ever was one 
of that age, or approximating that age, confined there. 

There was no woman, or girl, in the penetentiary at that time who 
was even alleged to have been guilty of incest with her own father,” 
and the story is made out of whole cloth.“ It is a fabrication from 
beginning to end. Out of respect to the person who became responsi- 
ble for it over her signature, and related it as of personal knowl- 
edge, I will not characterize it as it deserves to be characterized. Nor 
do I mean that it shall be said that these statements and the contra- 
diction rest upon the same basis—I shall withhold my remarks till I 
can incorporate therein the evidence upon which my contradiction is 
bottomed. 

The following speak for themselves: 

SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, October 9, 1888. 

Dear Sin: Yours of this date received, making certain inquiries about 
women confined in the penitentiary during the month of March last, and quot- 
ing certain statements which you claim to have found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of October 3, in the report of Mrs. Angie F. Newman, etc. 

With regard to their being seven women confined in the penitentiary at that 
time, three of whom had ba I desire to say that it is correct. Two were be- 
ing held for contempt of court in refusing to answer certain questions put to 
them by the court touching their polygamous marriage relation; one,Sarah M. 
Tong, twenty-three years of age, with babe, on the charge of fornication; an- 
other for robbery, another for selling liquor withouta license, and two for adul- 
tery. The statement as to the size of the room in which these prisoners were 
kept is about correct, being so small as for it to be almost inhuman to keep fe- 
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t 
male prisoners in such a Pape but it is the only place we have for that pur- 
pose. There is a floor in it, however, which is always kept neat and clean. 

The last item to which you call my attention is this: In another cell were 
two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen, who were married to their own father, 
both with babes.’ This is wholly incorrect, and I can not understand how any- 

body could have been so misled. Somebody must have made malicious mis- 
representations to Mrs. Newman on this subject, as we have never had any girls 
of this confined in the penitentiary since I have been marshal. 

These facts are taken from the records atthe penitentiary,and I personally 
know them to be correct. 


Respectfully submitted. FRANK H. DYER, 
United States Marshal. 
H. B. CLA WSON, Esq., N 
Salt Lake City. 


OFFICE or UNITED STATES MARSHAL, SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH, 

Nah Penitentiary, October 12, 1 
In reply to your question as to the accuracy of a statement overthe signature 
of Angie F. Newman in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 3, 1888, that last 
March, in another cell were two girls, one fourteen, the other sixteen, each 
married to her own father, both with babes,and yet polygamy is a lost art,” I 
have to say that no such cases appear on the records of this penitentiary at any 
date, and that there were no such persons here last March. Iwas then warden, 

and am positive that the statement of Mrs. Newman is incorrect, 


Yours, truly, 
ARTHUR PRATT, Warden. 
Hon. Joux T. CAINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


UTAH PENITENTIARY, October 12, 1888. 
Me have read the statement of Warden Pratt and can say from ourown knowl- 
edge that itis true, and that during the time we have been employed in this peni- 
tentiary no girls aged fourteen and sixteen, respectively, have been imprisoned 
here, nor have any girls been here in custody who were married to their own 
er. 


The above 


ards have been employed here for a long 
here when 


rs. Angie F. Newman made her visit in Ma 1 
ARTHUR PRATT, Warden. 


In the district court for the third judicial district of Utah Territory. The United 
States of America vs, Sarah Tong. Indictment for fornication. 
TERRITORY or UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 


I, Henry G. McMillan, clerk of the district court for the third judicial district 
of Utah er ae hereby certify in relation to the above case as follows: 


ngs— 

1888, February 24, indictment presented and filed charging the defendant, 
Sarah Tong, with the crime of fornication, committed on the Ist day of June, 
1887, with one Peter Tong. 

1888, 2, plea of not guilty ’’ entered. 

1888, April 27, indictment dismissed and defendant discharged. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of said 
court, at my office in Salt Lake City, this 12th day of October, 1888. 

[smax.] HENRY G. J. Clerk. 


Is it possible that any unprejudiced person could believe that the 
Mormon Church authorities would seek to shield a man who had de- 
bauched his own daughters? Is it possible that the belief prevails that 
a marriage of a father to his daughter would be solemnized by the 
Mormon Church? Such a crime is unnatural. To any well-balanced 
mind it is revolting. The very thought causes a shudder. It is mon- 
strous to impute to a people whose lives are in all as well- 
ordered as those of any community on the face of the globe the toler- 
ance of such a heinous offense. The very fact that this statement, in 
a memorial to Congress, has not been noticed is, to my mind, proof 
that it was attributed, as I attribute it, to the fanatical zeal of an un- 
reflecting woman. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit which pervades all the literature emanating 
from this faction in Utah respecting the Mormons is simply hellish. 
The fountain from which all these calumnies spring is the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which day after day proclaims that polygamous marriages 
are of daily occurrence. No sane man will believe that such a thing 
is possible if there was the purpose todisobeythelaw. With an army 
of officers scattered over the Territory and spies encouraged 
everywhere, the certainty of discovery and condign punishment would 
make such offenses an impossibility. The tact has been certified by 
the Federal officials that but one well-authenticated case of polygamy 
has come to their notice since March, 1887, and that offender has been 
indicted. And yet this dishonest newspaper declares that— 

Servant girls are daily leaving the homes in which they are employed, frankly 
acknowledging they are going to Logan to enter into polygamy. 

It would be beneath me to notice such silly lies if they were not in- 
corporated into memorials and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I repeat that the author ot these memorials doubtless believes such 
improbable stories to be the gospel truth. Itis her misfortune to be 
incapable of disbelieving anything appearing in the columns of the 
Salt Lake Tribune. 

Certain deputy registration officers, appointed by the Utah Commis- 
sion, report the names of twenty-nine men ‘‘ who, in their opinion,” 
had entered into polygamy during 1887. These officers do not give the 
evidence“ which induced their opinion.“ If it had been ‘‘evi- 
dence ’’ of sufficient weight to satisfy the United States district attor- 
ney that the Jaw against polygamy had been violated by these twen- 
ty-nine men, it is perfectly certain that he would have had the offenders 
arrested and held for the action of the grand jury. But the arrests 


iod, and were all 
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of the inhibited sexual offenses in 


have not been made, and the deputy registration officers have not been 
before the grand jury, or, if they have, their evidence“ was not deemed 
sufficient to warrant indictments against the accused twenty-nine men. 

The majority of the Utah Commission in their last annual report 
have labored hard to make outa case of insincerity againstthe Mormon 
people in relation to the abandonment of polygamy. They have en- 
deavored also to prove that the Mormons are intolerant and unpro- 
gressive. They are compelled to admit certain facts which they could 
not ignore, but they have done their best to break the force thereof 
by ‘‘insinuations,’’ and ingeniously constructed suggestions of dcubts, 
as to whether the people really meant to obey the law. 

In contrast with the ‘‘doubts’’ of the majority I will quote a few 
paragraphs from the report of the minority which indicate the em- 
phatie views entertained by two members of the commission, whose 
ability, courage, personal character, and sterling patriotism none will 
question: 

Itis obvious that the laws of Congress and of the Territorial Legislature, the 
ofticers in charge of the execution of the Federal statutes, the people of Utah, 
including the Gentiles and the monogamous Mormons, with many other benefi- 
eent influences, such as rail s, telegraphs, schools, colleges, and the invin- 
cible p of civilization, are rapidly and surely working out a reformation 
tah; and there does not now seem to be 
any necessity or propriety for further legislation restrictive of political rights 
in that Territory. 

Wearethoroughly satisfied that the work of reformation in Utah is progressing 
rapidly, and that it will soon result in a successful issue without a resort to 
lation that is proscriptive of religious opinion. Our view may be epito: in 
afew words: Punish criminalactions; but religious creeds, never. 

The present laws of Congress 5 to Utah are very stringent, and 
they will accomplish all that can be reasonably required of legal coercion. We 
are therefore unwilling to advise any further abridgment of local self-govern- 
P11! AORT, the general renalé dluiers gratifying progress 

out going into tedious detail, 
in the 8 of the laws in Utah. : 


After instancing the taking of the registration oath by the mass of 
the Mormon voters who swore that they will not go into polyg- 
amy,” and the fact that 95 per cent. of them voted in August of last 
year for the adoption of a constitution prohibiting and punishing the 
offense,” and the passage of a well-considered and efficient marri 
law providing among other things severe penalties against clerks who 
issue licenses for plural marriages,” and declaring all ‘‘ polygamous 
marriages null and void,” and pointing out that a resolution had been 
passed by the assembly declaring ‘‘in favor of a just, humane, and im- 
partial enforcement of the laws of the United States in the same man- 
ner as other criminal laws are enforced ” against polygamy and kindred 
offenses, the minority report calls attention to fusion of Mormons and 
Gentiles” at the last municipal election in Salt Lake City, and says: 

The import of these facts is emphasized in a remarkable manner by what is 


now transpiring in the courts in Utah. Within afew days past a number of 
Mormons, ees by indictment with sexual offenses, and who had been evad- 
ing trial, came in 

indictments, and 
ber so 
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polygamy is on the decline,’” and that in a few more years it will 
be driven out.of 2 

The ex-chief justice of Utah, Hon. C. S. Zane, over a year ago expressed the 
opinion “that the existing laws diligently and strictly enforced might be rea- 
sonably relied on to work a cessation of polygamy as a practice,” and about 
the same time Hon. William G. Bowman, surveyor-gen of U stated that 
“the change in Mormon sentiment in the last year has been marked and en- 
couraging on the question of the supression and abandonmentof polygamy.” 

The statement of the reverend tleman hereinbefore mentioned suggests 
the remark that on account of the peculiar institutions ” of a portion ofthe peo- 
le of Utah “the reports given ont by the press“ are nat only at present but 

ave been for years of a sensational and highly colored character. 

The Mormons have always contended that the faction in Utah which 
has been so persistent in its efforts to have them deprived of their civil 
rights in order that they, a minority, might rule the Territory made 
a handle of public opinion against polygamy, and thatits abandonment 
by the Mormons would not abate the hostility of these self-seeking 
people. This has been shown to be true by the ery which is now raised 
about the Mormons being in favor of a union of church and state. 
Dealing with this cry, the minority report of the commission says: 

The revolution of opinion and conduct among the Mormons in Utah, particu- 
larly in the rising generation, is inaugurated and advancing with increising 
momentum to the front and the control, and, in our opinion, it will irresistibly 
proceed until its mission is finished. Revolutions, as a rule, do not retrograde. 


Now that it is apparent that the practice of polygamy is passing away, an- 
other thing is made prominent and ught forward by non-Mornions in Utah 


asa justification for farther hostile discrimination by the Government against 
the Mormons, namely, their religion and church government. On this subject 
we will repeat the language of our last 


annual report: 
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“Now, in the close of the most enlightened century in the tide of time, shall 
we invoke legal coercion over the consciences of men and resort to the pains 
an ties inflicted in former times for recusancy, non-conformity, apostasy, 
and heresy? 

“In 8 the world moves; and even religious fanatics must keep 
progress. The Utah of to-day is not what it was when Brigham 
prophet, seer, and revelator dominated over his devoted followers, isolated from 
all the world in the secluded valleysof the Rocky Mountains; nor. in our opin- 
jon. can that fading and dissolving specter of the past be justly or properly in- 
voked as an excitative to legislation proscriptive of religious opinion. Therail- 
road and the telegraph, free speech and a free press are there now. Schools 
and colleges and churches of many denominations are found in all parts of the 
Territory. The people are no longer isolated, but are now in communication 
with all the world; and Salt Lake City is one of the most cosmopolitan on the 
continent. a resort for tourists, savants, statesmen, and scholars from abroad. 
Under such circumstances is it not morally impossible that Utah shall ever 
again become subject to that church domination and oppression which are now 
imputed by some persons as an existing reality against ‘the Mormon hier- 
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In concluding this report we wish to say that we take our stand on the Con- 
stitution, the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the principles of civil and 
religious liberty as proclaimed by the fathers of the Republic, principles that 
should never be violated at the behest of popular prejudice against Jews, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, or Mormons. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that— 5 

„Laws are made for the government of actions, and while they can not in- 
terfere with mere religious belief they may with practices. è + 

“Congress can not pass a law for the government of the Territories which 
shall prohibit the free exercise of religion. The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution expressly forbids such legislation. Religious freedom is guarantied 
every where throughout the United States, so far as Congressional interference 
is concerned. (8 Otto, 145). 

Madison says, sententiously: 

Religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, is not within the prov- 
ince of civil government.” 

Jefferson says: 

“ Believing that religion is a matter which lies ey, between man and his 
God, and that he owes account to none other for his faith or his worship; that 
the legislative power of the Government reaches actions only, and not opin- 
ions, I contemplate with solemn reverence that act cf the whole American peo- 
ple which declares that their legi-lature should make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” (8 Jefferson's 
Works, 113.) 

J haye shown that the underlying cause of the objection of the con- 
trolling spirits of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah 
to any control being exercised over the expenditure of the money voted 
by Congress is their desire to divert it to purposes which were not con- 
templated by the legislators. That is why Mrs. Newman wants “an ex- 
pansion of the law to the status defined in the original memorial of the 
association to the Senate, namely, the dependent classes of Utah Terri- 
tory.” The object is to have Congress recognize an institution with 
scope and purposes entirely different from the one Congress originally 
supposed it was assisting. The Senate amendments with the objec- 
tionable phrase about women who desire to sever.their allegiance to 
the Mormon Church stricken out will be entirely satisfactory to Mrs. 
Newman and her coadjutors. Their willingness to have this phrase 
disappear is another proof of the fact that is plainly evident, namely, 
that their agitation of charity for dependent Mormon women and chil- 
dren is a mere pretext to get access to the national Treasury. 

This was at the bottom of all the trouble with the board of control. 
This is why such terrific onslaughts are made on the Mormon Church 
and people. They desire to take advantage of the prejudice existing, 
not only in the public mind, but in Congress, where such silly, wicked, 
and improbable statements ought not to be accepted on the mere as- 
sumption that Christian women would not make them if they were not 
true. The utter untruthfulness of some of these statements has been 
proved by irrefragible testimony. I do not charge that those who be- 
come responsible for these calumnies originated them. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who became sponsors for them were deceived. 
But I do insist that persons who will make themselves responsible for 
such falsehoods are not worthy of credence in any statements they 
make concerning the Mormon people 

The scope of the multifarious undertakings of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah has been made apparent by reference 
to the sixth article of its articles of incorporation. The Senate amend- 
ments turn over 880.000 to the treasurer of that corporation, and the 
Utah commission is merely to audit the accounts withont responsibility 
for the expenditure of the money further than to see that vouchers are 
furnished. It was distinctly stated in the Senate by the Senator speak- 
ing for the Committee on Appropriations, and for the Senate conferees, 
that— 

The objects, pursuits, and business of the association are set out fully 


in the article I have quoted. And it was maintained in the Senate, 
and is maintained in this House, by the advocates of the Senate 
amendments, that Congress has already recognized this corporation 
by the appropriations already made, and that it is most singular that 
the point should be made at this late day that it is not a responsible 
concern and can not be trusted to receive and disburse the funds de- 
signed to aid in carrying out the objects it has in view. 

With the sum now proposed to give, with the unexpended balances 
to be turned over, more than $100,000 will be handed over for ‘‘the 
objects, pursuits, and business of the association’’ as set forth in the 
sixth article of its articles of incorporation. Does Congress propose to 
commit itself to what, I submit, is the most visionary of visionary 
schemes? I have called attention to some of the absurdities of the 
objects, pursuits, and business of the association,” and if Congress is 
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ready to indorse them by voting vast sums of money, and to assume 
the moral responsibility of supplying still vaster sums, let it do so. 
But it should assume this responsibility with full knowledge, and hence 
I have felt it my duty to set forth the facts. 

It must not be assumed that, in the language of Senator HALE, the 
Mormon leaders see in this institution a menace” to their cause ‘‘suf- 
ficient to arouse“ their hostility. It is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the Mormon leaders, to the Mormon Church, and to the Mormon peo- 
ple, how many thousands of dollars Congress votes to the Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah, or how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars it assumes the moral responsibility to vote in the future, 
so long as it does not undertake, in the name of charity, to set up an 
institution with the Treasury of the United States at its back, to induce 
persons to sever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.“ Speaking 
from a strictly selfish standpoint, the more money Congress votes for 
use in Utah Territory the greater will be the benefit the people thereof 
will derive. So far as the Mormon Church is concerned it will survive 
not only this scheme to destruy it, but all others concocted by men. It 
is of God, and He will preserve it! 

I have been gratified by hearing the vigorous denunciations of this 
covert attempt to make the national Treasury contribute to those who 
doubtless have convinced themselves that they are serving God by 
laboring for the overthrow of the Mormon Church. It has seemed 
passing strange to me that the note of alarm has not been sounded 
earlier in this war which is being waged for the destruction of the 
Mormon Church. The remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SPINOLA] was pregnant with truth when he expressed the fear that if 
the power of the General Government could be used to destroy one re- 
ligious organization it might in turn be directed against others. Let 
me call attention to a fact which scarcely attracts any notice—a fact 
which is of more serious import than any of the so-called burning 
questions of the hour” in this country. 

The entire property of the Mormon Church, real and personal, ex- 
cept the Temple Block in Salt Lake City, has been adjudged not to be- 
long to its rightful owners, and is to-day in the hands of a receiver, a 
United States marshal, appointed by a United States court, in a suit 
begun by the Attorney-General of the United States in accordance with 
a law enacted by the Congress of the United States. The property thus 
in the custody of a receiver, who is an officer of the United States, con- 
sists of both real and personal estate, and the nominal value ot the per- 
sonalty amounts to $825,583.06 without including 30,158 head of live- 
stock. The actual cash amounts to $237,666.15. The other personal 
property is actually worth about $125,000, and with the cash in the 
hands of the receiver, and real estate, is valued at 8790, 666. 15. 

The real estate which has been declared not to belong to the church 
consists of the ground in Salt Lake City whereon stand the Tithing house, 
the church offices, the Historian’s office, the Gardo house, the residence 
of the president of the charch, and other real estate, all of which was set 
apart and dedicated to the church from the first settlement of the Ter- 
ritory. The Temple block, whereon stand the great tabernacle and 
the unfinished temple, is graciously conceded as a place of worship. 

The live-stock was accumulated by contributions, in kind, made by 
devout people, and its care gave employment to worthy persons enti- 
tled to assistance in this way from the church. The management of 
all this property, the care of the herds and flocks, is now the business 
of the United States marshal of Utah. 

In making up the value of the property turned over to the receiver 
there was no estimate placed upon the Temple block. It would be 
difficult to place an approximate value on this piece of real estate, be- 
cause the Temple is unfinished, and will require a very large sum to 
complete it. What has been expended upon it can scarcely be deter- 
mined because a large part was labor contributed. Moreover, as the 
building was designed for the peculiar rites of the church, and was also 
to stand a monument of the people’s reverence for, and devotion to, 
Almighty God, its value for any other purposes would be only the ma- 
terial of which itis built. 

The entire personality of the nominal value of $825,583.06 and ofan 
admitted actual value of nearly $400,000 is declared escheated to the 
Government of the United States. 

What is the purpose of the suit under which this property has been 
seized, and some of it forfeited and escheated to the United States, 
and all turned over toa receiver? Nominally the suit is to dissolve the 
corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, wind 
up its affairs, and distribute its belongings. There is another suit to 
forfeit and escheat to the United States the real property alleged to 
have been illegally acquired by the church. The two together are 
really meant to destroy the Mormon Church by depriving it of its 
property. It is nothing more nor less than a disguised attempt to 
overthrow a religious denomination. 

Let me point out upon what flimsy grounds this attempt to dissolve 
the corporation of the Mormon Church is bottomed. The incorporation 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints was originally by an 
act passed by the so-called Legislature of the Stateof Deseret—a sort of 
provisional government provided by the Mormons for themselves in 
1849, before there had been any territorial subdivision of all that vast 
domain acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadalope-Hildago out 
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side the somewhat indefinite boundaries of California. The Mormon 
settlements, beginning in Salt Lake Valley in 1847, grew rapidly and 
there was pressing noed for government of some kind. The people had 
petitioned Congress for a form of government, and no heed being paid 
thereto provided for themselves, in 1849, a provisional one. 

In 1850 Congress, under an omnibus law, provided for the erection of 
several Territories, and among them was Utah. This organic act pro- 
vided a Territorial government with certain executive officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, and 
a Legislative Assembly the members whereof were to be chosen by the 
people. The powers granted to this legislative body were by no means 
restricted in the matter of granting corporate powers save a general pro- 
viso to the effect that Congress reserved the right to disapprove of any 
legislation which might not meet with its approval. An absolute veto 
power was, however, given to the governor, an officer to be appointed 
by the President. 

One of the first acts of the Territorial Assembly of Utah was the re- 
enactment of the act passed in 1849 by the legislative body of the so- 
called state of Deseret, incorporating the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. The act was approved by the governor of the Ter- 
ritory. It was never in whole disapproved by the Congress of the 
United States. : 

In 1862 Congress, in enacting the law against polygamy, disapproved 
of and annulled so much of the act incorporating the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints as mightauthorize that organization to 
legalize any particular church doctrines whereby plurality of wives 
possibly might be sanctioned or civil power of any kind be conferred. 
At the same time there was a limit placed on future acquisition of real 
estate by ‘‘any religious or charitable organization whatsoever in any 
of the Territories.” That limit was $50,000 in value at the time of 
the acquisition of the property. It wasespecially stipulated that there 
was no intention to interfere with merely ecclesiastical features of the 
corporation in so far as they related to purely religious subjects, aud 
not to question vested property rights. The discussion of the bill, 
which became a law, shows how scrupulously careful the legislators 
were to guard vested rights, and to avoid even the suspicion of violat- 
ing the constitutional prohibition of legislation infringing the sacred 
right of religious liberty. 

The act of March 3, 1887, in addition to directing the institution of 
proceedings to dissolve and wind up the affairs of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, provided further for suits to forfeit and es- 
cheat to the United States whatever property that corporation had 
acquired in derogation of the act of 1862, The law of 1862 restricted 
the prohibition to real estate of greater value than $50,000, but the act 
of March 3, 1887, speaks of property, and not that particular kind 
mentioned by the former enactment. 

Now what becomes of the doctrine of vested rights if the Congress 
of the United States can, after a lapse of so many years, direct a cor- 
poration created bya Territorial Legislative Assembly to be dissolved, 
its affairs wound up, and its property disposed of? The organic act 
creating the Territory of Utah provided— 

That the legislative power of said Territory shall extend to all rightful sub- 
jects of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United States and the 
provisions of this act. 

There was no restriction in regard to creation of corporations. 

But I have no intention of discussing the momentous interests in- 
volved, or of dealing with the questions of law which have to be passed 
upon. I simply desire to call attention to a fact—one that ought to 
give pause to thoughtful men. If it seems dangerous to appropriate 
money ‘‘ for the benefit of those who desire to sever their relations to 
the Mormon Church,” is it not far more dangerous to begin suits to 
dissolve church corporations, seize church property, and to forfeit and 
escheat it to the United States? 

There is no dispute as to certain facts involved in the controversy as 
to the real estate in Salt Lake City, which, as the property of the 
church, has been adjudged to belong to no one, and therefore, in effect, 
to be ready to be escheated to the United States. The ground whereon 
stand the Tithing office and the church offices was, at the very founding 
of Salt Lake City by the Mormon settlers, set apart and dedicated to 
their church, just as was the ground known as the Temple block. It 
was not then a part of the domain of the United States, but of Mex- 
ico, the actual settlement having been made before the treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo. The treaty made it part of the domain of the United 
States, but it was not possible until long after to obtain strictly legal 
titles under the laud laws. The ground, however, was always deemed 
and held to be the property of the church, and was used by it for 
strictly religious and church purposes. 

In the case of the real estate known as the Historian’s office it is 
admitted that equitable title thereto was obtained in 1855 by purchase 
for a valuable consideration, and that the property ever since has been 
occupied by the Historian office of the church. 

The, strictly speaking, legal titles to these several lots or parcels of 
ground were not obtained under the town-site law until 1871 and 1872. 

I quote the finding of facts in relation to the Temple block, the 
Gardo house and grounds, the Historian office and grounds, and the 
Tithing office and grounds as agreed upon and accepted by the su- 


preme court of Utah and made part of the final decree in the case of 
The United States of America, plaintiff, vs. The Late Corporation of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints et al., defendants: 


The said Temple Block was taken possession of by the agents of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, then existing as a voluntary unincorpo- 
rated religious sect, when Salt Lake City was first laid out and surveyed in 1548, 
and since said date has been in the possession of said church as a voluntary re- 
ligious sect until it became incorporated as aforesaid, and then asa corporation; 
that at the time the same was taken possession of as aforesaid, it was a part of 
the public domain, and continued to be such until said land was entered by the 
mayor of said city, along with other lands, on the 2lst day of November, 1871, 
under the town-site act of Congress entitled An act for the relief of cities and 
towns upon the public lands,” approved March 2, 1867. That on the Ist day of 
June, 1872, the same was conveyed by the mayor of said Salt Lake City to the 
trustee-in-trust, in whom the title remained until the act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1887, took effect. 

The facts in regard to the possession and acquisition of the balance of said 
real estate above described, are as follows: Thesecond property above described 
and known as the Gardo house and grounds, was owned by Brigham Youn 
individually at the time of his death in 1877 and was thereafter conveyed by h 
executors to John Taylor as trustee-in-trust, for a valuable consideration; that 
subsequently, on the 24th day of April, 1878, the said John Taylor transferred 
the same to Theodore McKean, on a secret trust for said corporation, who held 
the same until the 2d day of July, 1887, when he attempted to convey it to trustees 
Burton, Winder, and Preston for the sum of $I. That said Gardo house and 
grounds were used and occupied by said John Taylor, president of said church, 
from 1878 up to the time of his death, as a residence. 

The Historian’s office and grounds were taken possession of by Albert P. Rock- 
wood, in 1848, and was a part of the public domain, and continued to be such un- 
til November 21, 1871, when the town site of Salt Lake City was entered. That 
on October 3, 1855, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, through Brig- 
ham Young as trustee- in- trust, purchased Rock wood’s claim and erected thereon 
the building which has ever since been known as the historian’s office and resi- 
dence; that from 1848 till his death, George A. Sınith was historian, and lived in 
said building with his family; that the books, papers, and records of the church 
have always been kept in said building from the time of its construction to the 

resent, at the costof said church; ana that said office has been and is necessary 

or the use of said historian in the discharge of his duties; that in 1872 George 
A. Smith obtained the title of said premises from the mayor of Salt Lake Cit: 
under the town-site act; and that atter his death the same was conveyed to h 
wife and one of his daughters, who afterwards transferred the same to Theodore 
McKean for a valua:le consideration; that the said McKean has held the prop- 
erty since that date on a secret trust for the use and benefit of said corporation. 

The part of the Tithing office and grounds were taken possession of vy agents 
of the church in 1818, when Salt Lake was first laid out, and ever since that 
time have been used by said sect in receiving and distributing tithing and volan- 
tary contributions of property; that prior to July 1, 1852, buildings and other 
improvements of considerable value had been built thereon by the chureh; that 
atthe time they were taken possession of it was part of the public domain; on 
the 2ist of November, 1871, said land wasentered under the town-site act. That 
Brigham Young, then president and trustee-in-trust of the church, claimed 
said land under the town-site law. and it was conveyed to him by Daniel H. 
Wells, then mayor of said city; that in November, 1873, Brigham Young trans- 
ferred the same to George A. Smith, as trustee-in-trust; that at his death the 
legal title to said premises vested in Brigham Young and his successor, and the 
executors of the Brigham Young estate transferred the property to Jolin Tay- 
lor, who in April, 1873, transferred and conveyed the same to Edward Hunter 
upon a secret trust for the use and benefit of said corporation; that Hunter on 
the 24th day of April, 1878, transferred and conveyed the same to rt T. Bur- 
ton on a secret trust for said corporation, and on the 2d day of July, 1887, the 
said Burton attempted to convey the same to W.B. Preston, John R. Winder, 
and Robert T. Burton, as trustees, 

That the other piece of property known as part of the Tithing office and 

rounds was possessed. acquired, and owned, as follows: That in 1848 Newell 

<. Whitney, then presiding bishop of the church, took possession of lot 5, block 
. pe A, Salt Lake City survey; and in the same year Horace K. Whitney 
took possession of lot 6 in said block; that some time in the year 1856 the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, by itsagents, took possession of the 
south half of said lots, and placed thereon yards and corrals, and have contin- 


.| ued to occupy the same down to the present. That in 1870 the foregoing lots 


became a part of the town-site entry. The said church in 1871 filed an applica- 
tion in the proper court for a title to the south half of said lots, and the heirs of 
Newell K. Whitney also filed an application in the proper court for the south half 
of said lot 5, and Horace K. Whitney filed an application in the same court for 
the south half of lot 6. The court awarded the title to the said premises to 
Brigham Young. as aforesaid. That in 1872 Brigham Young, trustee, obtained 
a deed from the heirs of Newell K. Whitney to said south half of lot 5, and in 
consideration thereof paid them $7,000, and atthe same time he also obtained a 
deed from Horace K. Whitney of lot 6, and paid therefor the sum of £2,000, At 
the time the act of Congress of February 19, 1887, took effect, the legal title thereto 
was held by Robert T. Burton on a secret trust for the use and benefit of said 
corporation; that on the 2d day of July, 1887, he attempted to convey the same 
to Trustees Winder, Burton, and Preston, by a certain instrument of writing. 


It will be observed that the ‘‘agreed upon facts” as to the Temple 
block ground are precisely the same in substance and effect as those in 
relation to the Historian’s office and grounds and the Tithing office and 
grounds. As to the Gardo house and grounds, it is agreed“ that 
Brigham Young individually owned the same at the time of his death, 
and that they were conveyed by his executors to John Taylor as trustee 
in trust for a valuable consideration. The true meaning of this isthat 
the deed from Brigham Young’s executors to John Taylor, trustee in 
trust, sets forth a consideration, but, in point of fact, while the Gardo 
house and grounds stood in the name of Brigham Young, it was actu- 
ally the property of the church. In this statement of facts ‘‘agreed 
upon” only such facts as appeared of record were admitted by the 
plaintiff. 

The following is the statement as agreed upon“ in relation to the 
personal property of the church: 

That at the time the said act of Congress of February 19, 1887, took effect, said 
corporation owned, held, and possessed the following-described personal prop- 
erty, to wit: One large safe, 1 medium-sized iron safe, 25 arm chairs. 11 rotary 
chairs, 10 upholstered chairs, 2 desks, 1 letter press, 800 shares of $100 each of the 
capital stock of the Salt Lake Gas'Company, 4,732 shares of $100 each of the capi- 
tal stock of the Deseret Tel ph Company, 1 promissory note,dated March 


2. 1887, due and payableto John Aayar amen TOR or order. two years »“er 
date, calling for the sum of $13,333.32, bearing 6 per cent. interest trom dats, 


signed by Sharp and Little; 1 promissory note, dated March 2, 1887, due and 


— to John Taylor, trustee-· in- trust, or order, two years after date, and call- 

ng for $1,666.66, with 6 
1 promissory note dai 
in-trust, two years from date, calling for $4,833.33, 
te—signed James Jack; 1 promissory note, $5,000, with 6 percent. 


interest—sign: 3 

of miscellaneous property. That since sand personal property 
possession of the receiver heretofore appointed in this cause, he has collected as 
rent from the said real estate, $2,850; as dividends on said gas stock, $4,900; as 
interest on said money, $2, 233, 60. 


As to the status of the corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints at the time of the passage of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1887, the plaintiff admits: 


That the Church of Jesus Christ öf Latter-Day Saints was, from the 19th day 
of January, 1251, to the 3d day of March, 1887, a corporation for religious and 
charitable purposes, duly organized and existing under and in pursuance of an 
ordinance enacted >y the Legislature of the Territory of Utah and approved b 
the governor thereof on the said 19th day of January, A. D. 1851, a copy of w. 
ordinance is made a part of the complaint herein, 


And it is also admitted: 


That since the of said act of Congress on February 19, 1887, the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints has existed as a voluntary religious sect, of 
which the said Wilford Woodruff is the acting president, and has had 9 des- 
ignated and appointed by the probate court of Salt Lake County, in said Terri- 
tory. in oe of the act of aforesaid, the following-named 
trustees: W. B. Preston, Robert T. Burton, and John R. Winder, to take the 
title to and hold such real estate as shall be allowed said religious sect by law 
for the erection and use of houses of worship, parsonages, and burial-grounds. 


As to the nature of the corporation itself the following was ‘‘agreed 
upon in the statement of facts :’’ 


That the said corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
was in — 1 Free by its a of on ration a oe amt 3 
corporation, for the p of promu ng, spreading, and upholding 
principles, practices, 8 and tenets of — church, and for the pu 
of dispensing 3 subject and according to said principles, practices, teach- 
ings, and tenets, and that from the time of the organization of said corporation 
up to the time of the passage of said act on February 19, 1887, it never had any 
other corporate objects, purposes, and authority; never had any capital stock 
or stockhold nor have there ever been any natural persons who were au- 
thorized under its act and charter of incorporation to take or hold any personal 
property or estate of said corporation, except the trustees provided for by said 
statute of incorporation. 

That the said personal property hereinbefore set out had beenaccumulated by 
said latter corporation prior to the passage of said act on February 19, 1887, and 
that such accumulation extended over a period of twenty years or more. That 
peior to and at the time of the of said act the said personal property had 

n used for and devoted to the promulgation, spread, and maintenance of the 
doctrines, teachings, tenets, and practices of the said Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, and the doctrine of polygamy or plurality of wives was one 
of the doctrines, teachings, tenets, and practices of the said late church corpor- 
ation, but only a portion of the members of said corporation, not exceeding 20 
per cent. of the marriageable members, male and female, were en in the 
actual practice of polygamy. That since the passage of the said act of Congress 
on February 19, 1887, the said voluntary religious sect, knownjas the Chureh of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, has comprised the great body of individuals 
who formerly composed the membership of said corporation, and the organiza- 
tion, eral government, doctrines, and tenets of said voluntary religious sect 
have m and now are substantially the same as those of the late corporation 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

That certain of the officers of said Feligious sect, regularly ordained and cer- 
erso 
ing, and who are preachers and teach 


1887, promulgated, taught, spread, and upheld the same doctrines, tenets and 
coal hg including the doctrine of polygamy, as were formerly promulgated, 


` 88 of, and in trust for, the unincorporated religious sect known as the 


urch of Jesus Christ of Lattet-Day Saints. 


It was also agreed that at the commencement of the suit all the per- 
sonal property now held by the receiver was held in trust for the 
church corporation, and that the Temple block was used exclusively 
for the worship of God according to the doctrines and tenets of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints; and further, that pro- 
ceedings were pending and undetermined ‘‘for the purpose of having 
declared and adjudged forfeited and escheated to the Government of 
the United States“ all of the real estate except the Temple block. 

These were the essential finding of facts as agreed upon, and before 
the court made its decree the ms representing the voluntary asso- 
ciation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints asked leave 
to intervene, and by their counsel filed the following petition: 


In the supreme court of the Territory of Utah. The United States of America, 
laintiff, vs. The Late Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
ints et al., defendants, 


Now come George Romney, Henry Dinwoodey, James Watson, and John 
Clark, and by leave of court first had and obtained file this petition in inter- 
vention in the above-entitled cause on behalf of themselves and all others who 
are members of the church hereinafter mentioned, and for their grounds of in- 
tervention allege: 

That the said members are more than one hundred thousand in number, anà 
so numerous that they can not, without manifest inconvenience and ressive 
delays in the said suit, be brought before the court; that all said mem have 
an interest in common with said petitioners in the subject of this petition, and 
the questions involved in this suit. Wherefore said petitioners file this petition 
for the benefit of all said mem 

That heretofore, on the —— day of „ 1887, this court made an order in 
the above-entitled see foe ee Frank H. Dyer, receiver of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, who thereupon duly qualified, and ever since 


has been, and still is, acting as such receiver. 
That since his said appointment said receiver has seized, taken possession of, 


and now holds, subject to the order of this court, the following described real 
and al property, towit: 

tion then describes the Temple block, Tithing-office property, Gardo 
house, Historian’s office, Church ſarm, and coal lands. Also the personal prop- 
erty in the hands of the receiver, of the total value of about $790,000, exclusive 
of the Temple block.) 

That all the said described property is. and at the time it was taken by said 
receiver was, and ona pilor thereto had been, the property of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and the possession thereof by said receiver is 
wrongful and without authority or right. 5 

That the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints is,and for many years 
last b has been, a volun religious society or association organized and 
existing in the Territory of Utah, for religious and charitable purposes, 

‘That said petitioners,and the others for whose benefit they file this petition, 
are members of said church residing in said Territory. That said church be- 
came of all the above-described property in accordance with its estab- 
lished rules and customs, by the voluntary contributions, donations, and dedica- 
tions of its said members, to be held, managed, and applied to the use and benefit 
of said church, and for the maintenance of its religion and charities by trustees 
popote by said members semi-annually at the general conference or meeting 
of said members. 

That John Taylor, the last trustee so appointed, died on the 25th day of July, 
1887, and since his said death no trustee been appointed. 

That said property in the hands of said receiver is claimed adversely to said 
church, said petitioners, and the members thereof, but wholly without right, 
by said plaintiff, and is being wrongfully withheld and diverted said re- 
ceiver from the pu for which it was do: dedicated, granted. 
That said petitioners and the said members on whose behalf this petition is filed 
are equitably the owners of said property and beneficially interested therein, 
and to prevent the diversion of the same from the said religious and charitable 
ic apc of said church to which they donated and granted said rg 

herefore your 5 pray that in case said corporation of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints should, upon the final hearing of this 
cause, be held and decreed to be dissolved, an order and decree of this court be 
made and entered, adjudging and decreeing : 

First. That the said propery’, belongs to the individual members of said church, 
and that they are authorized to appoint a trustec or trustees to hold, manage, 
28 apply such property and money to the purposes for which it was originally 

ven, 

Second. That the said receiver deliver the possession of said property, to- 
gether with its proceeds and income in his hands, to such trustee or trustees ns 
may be named and appointed at a general conference of the members of said 
church in accordance with its rules and customs. 

Third. For such and further relief as may be suitable Sie 

s JAMES O. 5 


F. S. RICHARDS, 


Solicilors for Intervenors. 


Colonel Broadhead, for the defendants, insisted upon the following 
points, upon the facts stipulated: 


First. On behalf of the corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, we claim that the act of Congress of February 19, 1887, is unconstitu- 
tional and void, so far as it undertakes to dissolve said corporation, and that the 
said corporation is not dissolved, nor is there any power in this court to decree 
a dissolution of the said corporation. 

Second. That the act of July 1, 1862, so far as it undertakes to limit the pòw- 
ers of said corporation as to the amount of property it may hold or otherwise, 
or to amend its charter, is unconstitutional and void, 

Third. That at the time of the passage of the act of July 1, 1862, the right to 
the property referred to in the agreed statement of facts as the ‘Tithing Office 
property, was vested in the said corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 

tter-Day Saints, and is therefore not subject to escheat and forfeiture. 

Fourth. That the Temple block, which is used exclusively for the worship of 
God, and religious purposes, ought to be set aside for the use of the church. 

Fifth. That the property known as the Gardo house ought to be set aside to 
the church as a parsonage, 

Sixth. That the property known asthe Historian's office ought to be setaside 
to the church şs a part of the parsonage, and because the said corporation had 
a vested right in the same before the Ist of J uly, 

Seventh. Thatifthe court should find that the corporation is dissolved, then 
the personal property described in the agreed statement of facts ought to be 
Ara aver to the present members of the church or to trustees for their use 
an nefit. 


But the court adopted the following, suggested by the plaintiff, the 
Government, as its final decree: 


It is therefore adjudged and decreed by the court upon the facts ascertained 
and declared as aforesaid, as follows, to wit: 

That on the 3d day of March, 1887, the corporation of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints became and the same was dissolved, and that since 
said date it has had no legal corporate existence, 

Second. It is furthermore adjudged and decreed that the following alleged 
deeds hereintofore set out were executed without authority, and that no estate 
in the perty set out in said deeds is by the same or any of them, to 
wit: The. a dated June 30, 1887, from John Taylor, trustee-in-trust, to W. B, 
Preston, Robert T. Burton, and John R. Winder, as trustees, for the e eS de- 
scribed in the Temple block; the deed dated July 2, 1887, from Theodore McKean 
and wife to the property known as the Gardo house and grounds; the deed from 
R. T. Burton and wife for Lege acs pin described as the Tithing house and 
grounds. And it is, therefore, ordered and decreed that said alleged deeds and 
each of them be, and the same are hereby, annulled, canceled, and set aside, 

Third. It is further adjudged and decreed that block 87, known as the Tem- 
ple block, be, and the same is hereby, set apart to the voluntary religious wor- 
shipers and unincorporated sect and knownas the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, and that the said W. B. Preston, Robert T. Burton,and 
John R. Winder, trustees Hopenas by the probate court of Salt Lake County, 
as hereinbefore get out, do hold, manage, and control said property, so set aside 
for the benefit of said voluntary religious worshipers and unincorporated sect 
and body, and for the erection and use by them of houses of worship, and for 
their nse and convenience in the lawful exercise of 9 according to the 
tenets of said sect and body. And it is ordered that Frank H. Dyer, receiver of 
this court heretofore appointed, do surrender and deliver possession and con- 
trol of all of the property so set aside, to the trustees, William B. Preston, Rob- 
ert T. Burton, and John R. Winder. 

Fourth. It is furthermore adjud and decreed that except ås to the Temple 
block aforesaid, the petitions of William B. Preston, Robert T. Burton, and John 
E. Winder, trustees, filed the 6th day of October, 1888, in this court, for the sét- 
ting aside of certain real estate for the uses and purposes of the religious sect 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, be, and the same are 
hereby, denied. And it is adjudged and decreed that the balance of the real es- 
tate. over and above said Temple block, which hasbeen hereinbefore found as 
belonging to said corporation, has not, nor has any of it, ever been as 
buildings or ground appurtenant thereunto, for the purposes of the worship of 
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God or reg ins connected therewith, or for burial-grounds, by the said 
late co tion of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. nor is the 
said estate, except as set aside, or any po thereof, necessary for such pur- 
poses for the unincorporated religious sect wn asthe Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 

Fifth, It is further adjudged and decreed that all of the real estate set out 
in the findings of fact hereinbefore was the Pi woe brad and belonged to the late 

ion of the Church of Jesus Christ of Laler. y Saints, and the same was 
held in trust for said corporation. And, furthermore, that the legal titles of 
and estates in said real estate, and every part and parcel thereof, were 3 
by said late co: tion and its trustees subsequent to July 1, 1862, and that 
prior to said date neither the said corporation nor its trustees had any legal 
title or estate in and to said real estate or any part thereof. 

Sixth. And it is further adiudged and d that the petition of intervention 
by ee Romney, Henry Dinwoody, James Watson, and John Clark, on be- 
half of themselves and other members of the late corporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, filed this day in this court, which said petition 
alleges the claim on behalf of the petitioners and those for whom it is filed in 
and to the real personal property formerly belonging to said late eorpora- 
tion and now in the hands of the receiver of this court, be, and the same is 
hereby, denied, And it is adjudged and decreed that neither said intervenors 
nor those in whose behalf they filed said petition have any legal claim or title 
in and to said property or any part thereof. 

Seventh. And the court does further adjudge and decree that the late corpora- 
tion of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, having become by law 
. saia perso „5 

and purposes for w was o y aequ as 
— fore set out, whether — A was by prenete or donation, to 
or for which said personalty or any part thereof could be used or to which it 
could be dedicated that were, and are not in whole or in part, opposed to public 
policy, morals, and contrary to the laws of the United States. And, further- 
more, there do not exist any natural persons or any body, association, or 
corporation who are — * entitled to any portion of said personalty as suc- 
cessors in interest to said Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, nor have 
there been, nor are there now, any trusts of a definite and l character upon 
which this court, sitting as a court of chancery, can administer the personal 
property hereinbefore set out, and it is futhermore adjudged that all and entire 
the personal . — set out in this decree as having belonged to said late cor- 
poration of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints has, by reason of the 
dissolution of said co: ion as aforesaid, on account of the failure or illegal- 
ity of the trusts to which it was dedicated at its acquisition, and for which it 
has been used by said late corporation and by operation of law, become escheated 
to and the property of the United States of America, subject to the costs and ex- 
penses of this proceeding, and of the receivership by this court instituted and 


er 

Eighth. Itisfurthermore ordered and adjudged that there is not now, and has 
not been since the 3d day of March, 1887, any person legally authorized totake 
charge of, manage, preserve, and control the personal and real property herein- 
before set out, except the receiver heretofore appointed by this court; and it is 
therefore ordered the receivership hereinbefore established by this court 
is continued in full force and effect, and that the said receiver shall continue to 
exercise all and entire the powers and authority conferred upon him bythe 
decree appointing him. And it is further ordered that he do continue in his 
possession and keeping all of the property, real and personal, hereinbefore set 
out, except such realty as has been set apart by the provisions of this decree, 
for the benefit of the unincorporated religious sect known as the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and that he do safely keep, manage, and con- 
— 5 17 — sania in 5 e es ee of eee of ~ court 7 5 
pointing him receiver, pen etermination o. proceeding upon in- 
formation hereinbefore — to, and until the further order of this courtand 
final action upon and determination concerning the accounts, proceedings, and 
transactions of said receiver, and all matters connected with or incidental 
a = ordered to be reserved for the future consideration and decision of 

court. 


It is worthy of note that while the court directs the Temple block 
to be surrendered to the representatives of the voluntary association 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, it denies 
the petition of these samo representatives to have the rest of the real 
estate, the titles to which were in all respects practically similar to that 
tothe Temple block. The title to this other real estate is declared not 
to be in the late corporation and does not belong to its successor, to 
Judged the Temple block is adjudged, and all personal property is ad- 
Ju T 

Escheated to and the property of the United Statesof America, subject to the 
costs and expenses of this proceeding, and of the receivership by this court in- 
stituted and ordered, 

Upon what broad legal ground was this judgment as to escheatment 
— nie church's personal property based? Because, in the language of 

e decree— 


‘There did not exist any trusts or p within the objects and for 
wie said personal property was originally acquired as lore set out, 
whe 


said acquisition was by purchase or donation to or for which said per- 
JJ 0b bn PEON os PA part gupeeed tp PADIA ence AT 
and contrary to the laws of the United States. peat ten i 

The forfeiture and escheatment of the real estate is not adjudged be- 
cause separate suits are pending for that purpose, but in effect the final 
degree declares it to be subject to forfeiture and escheatment because— 

The legal tit! d estates in said real estate, and rt and parcel thereo 
saben by anid daie, corporation and n 
an e nel r e 
any legal title or estate in and to anid real Satata or Any 5 

I do not make any comments on these extraordinary proceedings, 
and the still more extraordinary decree of the supreme court of Utah. 
An appeal has been granted to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and that august tribunal will finally pass upon the law involved therein. 
Isimply want to call attention to the undisputed facts, and to t 
that there are involved in the issue joined pecuniary interests and legal 
rights of the most transcendent importance outside of and beyond those 
of the Mormon Church and people. 

If it is possible for the Congress of the United States to legislate a re- 
ligious corporation, which it is admitted had a legal existence and vested 
rights, out of existence upon the assumption that it is opposed to pub; 
lie policy and good morals, then the existence of any religious corpo- 


ration and the security of its vested rights, its real and personal prop- 
erty, depends upon, in the United States, its political power, the votes 
it can influence and control. 

But religious corporations are not alone endangered. If the Congress 
of the United States can direct the dissolution of one kind of a cor- 
poration, it can do likewise to another. It only requires that its ob- 
jects and its purposes shall be deemed by the majority to be opposed 
to public policy and good morals and laws enacted after its incorpora- 
tion, and down it goes. 

Let me tgll you that fundamental rights ean not be taken from Mor- 
mon citizens and the Mormon Church without endangering the liber- 
ties and rights of others. The Constitution can not be violated with 
impunity, even temporarily, because a people hated and despised, un- 
justly maligned and misrepresented, are the only sufferers. Experi- 
ence teaches that the only sure guaranty which any one religious de- 
nomination has for equal rights is absolute security for all. If for one 
pretext or another the property rights of one sect can be invaded, in- 
evitably a like fate will sooner or later overtake the adherents of some 
other creed. 

Is there no danger threatening religious organizations except secta- 
rian jealousies and rancor? Is there not some reason to fear assaults 
upon church property from a rapidly growing class that is at war with 
all conservative institutions? If the time ever comes when an assault 
is made upon the rights of property in this country, at what class will 
it first be aimed? Remember, history repeats itself, A Roman Cath- 
olie priest having persuaded Louis XIV to revoke the edict of Nantes, 
whereby more than a million Protestants were driven from France, 
doubtless hugged the delusion that for all time his church was secure. 
For a century Roman Catholicism lorded it over France, and then 
reaped the whirlwind. Talleyrand, degenerate son of the church, sug- 
gested to the Constitnent Assembly the policy of the state hiring the 
priests and regulating religion as it did any other domestic affair. Ir- 
religion was in the ascendant. Church property was confiscated, one 
hundred and thirty-four archbishops, bishops, and coadjutors, and 
forty-six thousand priests who refused to become functionaries of the 
state were placed outside the pale of the law. Persecution followed. 
The non-juring clergy were declared ‘‘ suspected of revolt against the 
law and of evil intentions against the country.“ In due time, adora- 
tion of the Goddess of Reason supplanted the worship of Almighty 
God, and following came the revolt of the peasantry, the insurrec- 
tions of Mismes, Franche-comté, La Vendée, and Brittany, emigration, 
transportation, imprisonment, the guillotine, or drowning, for two-thirds 
of the clergy of Franee. 

Let the precedent be made that the state, for any pretext whatever, 
cap interfere with the property rights of religious corporations, and 
the whole church structure will be struck down by the iron hand of 
conscienceless uniformity. To- day it is the Mormon Church, upon the 
theory that the state, being the conservator of public morals, cam de- 
prive it of thecontroland management ofits property, because it teaches 
and upholds a doctrine inimical to society. To-morrow it will be the 
Roman Catholic Church, becanse its ecclesiastical polity recognizes an 
executive head extraneous to the state, and compels obedience to its 
decrees by exerting an influence over superstitious minds which de- 
gaia the object thereof, and thus injures society. There will be no 

of pretexts, and the logio of common sense will avail nothing 
against the swelling tide of popular prejudice or the radicalism of ir- 
religionists. 

The arguments which support the assumption, by the state, of such 
extraordinary power are not new. Mirabeau forged them from the 
suggestions of Talleyrand for the Constituent Assembly of France, and 
the advocates of sequestration of Roman Catholic Church property in 
Germany and its confiscation in Italy and Mexico have not improved 
thereon. 

Your aim— 

Said Mirabeat— x 
was to destroy ecclesiastical orders, because their destruction was essential to 
the safety of the state. Ifthe cle preserve their property, the clerical order 
is not ; you necessarily leave it the right of assembling; you sanction 
its independence. If they are proprietors they are independent, and if they are 
independent they will associate independence with the exercise of their 
functions. 

The Mormons have experienced persecutions and endured trials in 
the past. They have contended with mobs, and had to do with State 
authorities, unable or unwilling to withstand mob leadership. They 
have, as a people, been twice driven from their homes and despoiled of 
almost all their earthly possessions. They were compelled to make an 
unparalleled march across trackless plains and over unknown moun- 
tains to find a place of refuge in a desert region. They reclaimed the 
desert and have made it the marvel of thisage. Their church is now being 
despoiled. Its property is in process of being, or is declared, escheated 
to the United States, and under the guise of a great charity it is de- 
liberately proposed to vote a large sum of money, to relieve whom? 
Only women who desire to sever their allegiance to the Mormon 
Church.” 

Let me say that, having survived all efforts to destroy it in the past, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints will doubtless survive, 
even if its property is taken from it and missionary establishments set 
up and maintained in Utah at the expense of the Federal Treasury, 
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HON. 8. 8. OX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
- * 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 17, 1888, 


On joint resolution 24 (introduced by himself January 4, 1888) in reference to the 
employment of Army and Navy bands. 


There is a difference between liberty and liberties. The people should have 
the one, the Government often takes the other. Freiheit is von Gott; freihetan 
von Teufel.—German proverb, 


Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain'd! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies, or his usual pain ? 
— Taming of the Shrew, Act ILI, scene 3, 
Mr. COX said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution to which I address myself is one ot 
many which haye been commended to the House by the Committee on 
Labor, of which Hon. JoHn J, O'NEILL is chairman. It has not yet 
become alaw. Owing to the extraordinary character of this session, 
and the difficulty in obtaining a day for the consideration of matters 
from that committee, but few of the bills which pertain to the labor in- 
terests of this country have had final determination. But I beg to say 
that all of these bills have had my warm sympathy and support, and 
always my voice and vote, especially those which relate to the eight 
hours for our letter-carriers, and those which were intended to prevent 
the competition of convict labor with the honest labor of our people. 

Upon the last-named bill, as well as upon the bill for the back pay 
of Government employés who have labored more than eight hours, I 
have spoken for my constituents, and, I believe, for the best interests of 
those upon whom rests the substantial prosperity of our communities, 

The bill to provide a Department of Labor became a law not without 
much effort, for it seemed to be the special object of certain members 
to place impediments in the way of any remedial measure looking to 
the interest, comfort, and elevation of the laboring class. 

It has been said by some that the bill in reference to a board of ar- 
bitration is not a substantial measure. Butif it be useful to settle con- 
troversies and differences between railroad corporations and other com- 


mon carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of | pa 


property and passengers and their employés, I am sure that that bill of 
far-reaching magnitude will be found to be one of the many acts by 
which this Congress will be kindly remembered. 

But the resolution, sir, which I desire especially to analyze and en- 
force upon your attention is the one introduced by myself in reference 
to the employment of enlisted men in competition with local civilians, 

It was reported early in the session, but did not come up for debate 
and passage until April 18, 1888. At that time it was championed by 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL], and opposed by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. i 

And why did he oppose it ? Because he thought it to be an outrage 
on natural liberty. He asserted that one free American should not 
compete with another American. He thought that many persons on 
whom the bill would operate should not have been comprehended with 
mere musicians, and that the bill had too broad a scope. He said it 
came from the musicians and from no one else. It was thus, and by 
these fallacious statements, that he argued against the bill. 

While it was intended toapply to the musicians especially it would 
not have been so generous and liberal a measure had it not been more 
comprehensive. The gentleman from Alabama desires to know what 
harm there was in allowing a poor enlisted man in the service of the 
Government to engage in other occupations by which he could add to 
his happiness and comfort. He thought it was a discrimination against 
the poor man. He looked in vain for the people who had petitioned 
for it. 

These grounds of opposition are not founded in that policy of indi- 
vidual liberty which should be the basis of all republican democracy, 
for if the present system in our Army and Navy authorizes Govern- 
ment employés to engage in outside employment, the effect is, as the 
musicians have found to their cost, an outrage for which there can be 
no excuse. 

The resolution was temporarily withdrawn, but it will eome up for 
action in the next session, when a more thorough and radical discus- 

sion will illustrate its desirability. 

‘There may be, Mr. Speaker, two sides to this question. The gentle- 
man from Alabama has the “aye,” I take the no. As the German 
proverb says, Ja und Nein ist cin langer Streit.“ The propriety and 
justice of such regulations against musical workmen, who are not in 


the Army and Navy, is no new dispute, but the ‘‘noes’’ should carry 
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when doubt has so long existed as to the propriety and fairness of the 
competition involved in the present system. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill isnot anew affair with me. It is, in he verba, 
the same bill which I introduced several years ago, and which would 
have had it ever been reached. Since that time the musical 
force in this country has greatly increased for many reasons. One rea- 
son is that there is an increased fondness for music among our people, 
and especially that of bands, 

INCREASE OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES, 

As an evidence of this increased fondness for music, I may say that 
there is a national league of musicians of the United States; and per- 
haps there is no district represented on this floor where there are more 
professional musicians in connection with the league and otherwise 
than in my own district. The reason of this is that the district is 
largely made up of German people, whose singular attraction toward 
music is proverbial. 

These musicians have a grievance which is very grave. It is caused 
by the encroachments upon resident bands in certain localities in the 
employment of the United States Government, located at army posts, 
army garrisons, navy-yards, training-ships, soldiers’ homes, ete. This 
competition interferes with the business interests of musicians in civil 
life, and these musicians are dependent solely upon their profession for 
the support of themselves and families. 

They are tax-payers, and pay their quota toward sustaining the bands 
employed by the Government. Their grievance consists in competition 
that p neither fair nor just, and this bill can be advocated on that 
ground. 

The Government musicians are provided subsistence, fuel, and quar- 
ters free, and with clothing at low rates, while the civil musicians have 
to bear these burdens. Therefore they are left at the mercy of Gov- 
ernment competition. ` 

It may be said that the Government bands are not adequately com- 
pensated. This may be true. But why should they not be well paid 
instead of making this competition, so ruinous, on such a frivolous pre- 
text? 

Let it be remembered that by the census of 1880 there were recorded 
some 30,477 musicians in the United States. Doubtless there are 50,- 
000 at present. Their earnings are estimated at $20 weekly, and there- 
fore the annual earnings would run up to over thirty millions. 

Why should this honest wage of these deserving people be reduced 
by unjust legislation? Why should it not be corrected by the Depart- 
ments? The answer to the last query is to be found in the fact that 
there have been more or less directions given about this from the De- 
partments—Navy and War; but such direction is by no means uniform, 
and it amounts really to nothing. In fact, complete failure on the 
rt of the Departments would be better than this whimsical,control 
which the Departments are in the habit of using when applied to by 
bands who are driven somewhat to desperation by the competition. 

These musicians have appealed to Congress again and again, and in 
their National League they have asked for legislation as well to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign bands or orchestras under contract 
as to devise a pian for the recognition of the skilled laborers in this 
branch of work; for, I imagine, the House will see very promptly that 
there is no more reason why a skilled laborer who works with a sewing- 
machine or runs a steam engine should have discrimination in his favor 
than the man who handles the little octave flute and the majestic trom- 
bone, or plays The girl I left behind me” on a snare-drum with a 
double drag.“ 

ABUSES OF SUCH REGULATIONS, 

There are several abuses connected with this business, one of which 
I will notice. 

Not only do these bands compete with their fellows in civil life, but 
there is a percentage of their earnings deducted and paid into a fund 
at the various posts. This varies, because it is fixed by officers who 
determine its ratio. 

Again, if Government can interfere with civil pursuits in regard to 
music, why may not they also interfere in such pursuits as the practice 
of the law, teaching of school, or practicing medicine? 

The answer is that they do allow the right in this city to many par- 
ties who are connected with the Government upon regular salaries to 
practice their professions. 

I am told that there are at least fifty physicians who are connected 
with the Departments that take care of other business, and especially 
their professional business. It may be outside of office hours, and it 
may be not. And I know of one case, which is quite flagrant, and the 
man who did it became derelict in many ways—I will not say crimi- 
nally, but it led to a great loss to the Treasury. 

Is it not wisest, when a man enters the service of the Government, 
to confine him to that business? By the same reasoning with which 
we require him to hold only one office, so we should require him to at- 
tend strictly to the business for which he is paid by the Government, 
and not go ontside and compete with others who have not the prestige 
and pay of the Government. 

THE NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT BANDS. 
The House will be astonished to know the number of Government 
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bands used in different parts of the country. They do a regular busi- 
ness in their vicinage, to the detriment of civil musicians. Notably 
are those at West Point, Fort Hamilton, David's Island, New York; 
Naval Academy; navy-yard, Brooklyn; Newport; Jefferson Barracks; 
Columbus arsenal; navy-yard, San Francisco; Newport, Ky., and other 


They disregard instructions very often in order to cut down prices, 
and do the work which others are entitled to do. 

The schedule rates of these men who labor to make concord and to 
give éclat to our occasions of celebration are thus injured by the mo- 
nopoly of the Government. 

Mr. Secretary of War Lincoln forbade this competition. It was after- 
wards modified by the present Secretary of War, but the temporary re- 
straint or modification seems to have given no value to the civilian. 


THE MARINE BAND. 


There is considerable sympathy evoked on behalf of the Marine Band 
of thiscity. Their leader is paid $95 per month; their first-class men, 
$38; second-class, $24; third-class, $21; they get rations, fuel, and 
clothing, and they control most of the local business at this capital. 

They have circulated petitions, some of which have been presented 
here, to make them an exception to the operation of this resolution. 

I am at a loss to see why they should be excepted. If this law be 
good for anybody, it is good for them. If they are not paid enough, 
let their pay be increased. : 

The band has a famous leader, Iam told, who has endeavored to make 
some discord on this subject, of which I will not complain, for some 
one says that ‘‘oftentimes a discord tendeth to a comely concord- 
ance.” And when we see this magnificent band inspiring to patriotic 
duty and surging through the broad avenues of the city on our gala 
days to the great delight of the infantile colored population, who look 
up to the drum-major with his big barber-pole and bear-skin cap as if 
he were & very god, a martial Apollo, just dropped from an Olym- 
pian height, we can not but feel proud of the band and the flag and 
the nation that pays for such a superb entertainment. 

But, after all, is there not something too mach ofthis? If this band 
is to play at the President's receptions, or on official occasions, very 
well. Let them play away! But if they are to go tooting around into 
all sorts of private arrangements, and attending private balls and soirées 
and minstrel shows and picnics, is it not best to call a halt, take down 
the baton of the drum-major, set the moths to work on his bear-skin 
cap, and hang up their brazen instruments as bruised monuments for 
the wonder of future generations? 

I have a communication from the league of musicians at Chicago, III. 
The writers desired to send a committee here with proper memorials to 
theSecretary of War. They claim that the business to which they have 
given their life study is monopolized by the competition of the United 
States barracks’ band with the bands at that place, and that it has 
repeatedly ignored the order from the War Department issued in 1884. 
They desire our officials to remedy the evil. 

It is not quite fair, and certainly it is not natural justice or personal 
liberty, to allow these bands to beat down the prices of these men. I 
do not,wonder that the bands in my old district at Columbus, Ohio, 
complain in a letter, which is also before me, dated the 14th of March, 
1888, that they have families to feed and clothe, and that the United 
States soldier is driving them almost to desperation by depriving them 
of the means whereby they live. 

It does not tend, Mr. Speaker, to make our citizens, or at least this 
portion of them who are civil musicians, look upon our flag or our little 
Army with much respect. They curse the blue-coat band. 

It is said that in a well-organized orchestra the instruments may be 
divided into groups, each being complete in itself, and each producing 
harmony without aid from the others. As, for instance, a flute—like 
that of the voice of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BkeckINRIDGE]— 
may be set off against a single reed, so-called, like the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED]. The reed may be harmoniously contrasted with 
the trumpet, like that of the voice of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. TAULBEE]; and the saxophone, which, I take it from the name, 
comes mostly from the Northland, via Wisconsin and Minnesota, can be 
happily blended with any other brass instrument which honors this 
floor with its blasted music. For a combination which forms a new 
tone-color never heard in this House, give me the bugle horn sweetly 
blending with the cymbal, with a touch now and then upon an alto and 
basso clarionet, assisted by the stunning undertone of the big bassoon ! 

If these analogies are not too fanciful, may we not well divide the 
superb and imposing Marine Band into several parts and distribute 
them over our land without much loss to music and with some gain to 
melody and its artistic devotees in civil life? 

There are some gentlemen in this House who, I am persuaded, could 
illy be spared because of the harmony they create. It is said that the 
clarionet is a wind instrument can give a mere whisper, or produce a 
volume of tone equal to the trampet. I have, sir, in my mind several 
gentlemen who can fill these requisitions with satisfaction at the rate of 
$5,000 a year. 

No doubt the Marine Band isa pet institution of this city. Nodonbt 
every member of the band, as has been claimed—whether the shrill 
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little piccolo, the sonorous French horn, the ear-piercing clarionet, the 
jangling triangle, the clashing cymbal, or the thundering trombone 
are each so perfect in their parts that each could be the leader in place 
of Director Sousa in some grand emergency, say a German dance! 

I have seen it stated that on certain occasions in our public grounds, 
where youth and beauty meet to pass the hours with dampened feet, 
these petted Government musicians are well appreciated. But it is to 
me a matter of surprise that such stupendous makers of harmonious 
noise, after their performances at the White House and at the depart- 
mental and Senatorial levees, should condescend to give the music of 
motion to the little dances given by the humble private citizen. 

This Marine band also forms, it is said, the better part of the local 
theater orchestra. It is a matter, therefore, of poignant regret that 
the Committee on Labor should have interfered with this delicate gov- 
ernmental fraternity, which thus thrusts its unwelcome and intrusive 
instrumentation into the business of the civil musicians. 


THE FEMALE LOBBY, 


It is also said that a charming little female lobby has been organ- 
ized, and has besought our members, while purring around the corridors 
like a brood of gentle kittens over a saucer of new milk. They have 
with their eyes plead for their dear marines with more seductive allure- 
ments than Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words,’’ or more entranc- 
ing than even the andante of the high saxophone played with a single 
reed 


It isa pity to disturb the dreams of these young maidens as they 
flit through the corridors or the mazy waltz when Sousa interprets 
Strauss with agonizing catgut, or with his baton leads the first alto 
into a maze of inextricable melody. 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE. 

Still, is not our duty here apparent? Let us be disenchanted of these 
sweet and alluring sirens by the passage of the resolution, 

I have never voted for the increase or exaggeration of Federal power. 
Certainly I would not vote even to keep-up an Army or Navy band— 
any measure in restraint of that which gives comfort, grace, and bread 
to the civilian artist—whether he keep time at the ringing anvil or with 
the resonant trombone. Of all things I would not aggrandize power 
here—in restraint of the blessings of music. 

We Americans are already little enough prone to recreate our worn 
frames, Music! Letit be heard everywhere among our feverish people. 
Let us in this regard learn of our Teutonic relations. Music! Is it not 
the very keynote of all other harmonies? Does not Nature give us its 
music for refreshment in the rustling leaf and the autumn wind? Is 
it not murmured in the sea-shell and thundered in the sea-waves? 
When refined by Art, has it not a golden tongue” that speaks the 
still, soft voice of humanity? Is it not the language of all-conquering 
Love in all ages and every land? Does it not give cheerfulness at our 
birth, make merry at the marriage feast, and at death melt the heart 
to solace our sorrow? Longfellow calls music the universal language 
of mankind. Lydian airs, organ peals, vocal pathos, and humor set 
to sweet, lyric sounds, and even political assemblies, with their parti- 
san and patriotic strains and songs, allay our passions and attune us 
into better temper and higher thoughts—thoughts other than those of 
**treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” Music! It is the charm of earth, 
the prelude to heaven. Through its reverberations in the Gothic min- 
ster, and, as we fondly fancy, in the courts of the better world, it 
touches the soul of man 

And wings it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity. 

When a government of strictly granted powers, made to conserve 
social order and general welfare, undertakes to interfere with so as to 
lessen the blessings of this finest of fine arts, may we not exclaim 
against its arrogant intermeddling and present the canons of our po- 
litical creeds of personal liberty and constitutional order in restraint 
of its excesses ? f 

When, therefore, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] op- 

this bill because it may interfere with natural liberty, he forgets 
that if there be one distinguishing feature between our theory of gov- 
ernment and that of monarchical countries it is this, that in our sys- 
tem no powers are given to the state by which the right to create and 
enjoy the means of life are taken from the people. 

In Europe military bands are ig a by the government. But 
here they are not only supported by the Government, but by many 
people besides, who desire that cheap federal music, which comes in 
competition with the rightful employment of our own uncivilian mu- 


cians. 

Inother words, the whole mass of powers ofa powerful Federal Govern- 
ment is called into activity in order to strike down the poor, who depend 
upon their skill in music to sustain themselves ard their families. 
They come to this Congress, which has ample supervision over such 
matters as the Army and Navy, and demand their inalienable rights as 
citizens. ‘ 

Therefore, in conclusion, I place this matter before the House as an 
element in individual liberty which should be protected and preserved 
against the encroachments of Federal authority. 
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Chinese Exclusion. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, September 13, 1888. 


The question before the Senate being the bill (II. R. 11336) 5 to 
an act entitled “An act to execute certain treaty stipulations with the Chinese,“ 
approved the 6th day of May, 1882— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Having on more than one occasion heretofore sub- 
mitted my views on this question fully to the Senate, I shall at this 
time present but a few general considerations, Iam the more content 
to do this from the conviction I entertain that, by consent of all par- 
ties, the question has passed beyond the realm of controversy. The 
masses of the American people, in advance of their diplomatists and 
representatives, have irrevocably decided this question, as they decide 
nearly all questions of moment, while political philosophers and di- 
lettanti are still engaged in considering abstract refinements that are 
immaterial to the issue. The whole question is now reduced to one of 
etiquette, whether or not we shall at once take affirmative and decisive 
action to prevent the influx of this stream of Mongolian barbarism or 
wait still longerand until the Chinese Government shall see fit to give 
us permission to do so. 

The power to obtain relief is inherent in the American people them- 
selves by virtue of their national sovereignty, and does not in any way 
depend i the Chinese Government. The duty of giving relief and 
giving it immediately is imposed upon Congress by the exigencies of 
the situation and by the demand of constituencies all over the United 
States, whose will it is that we shall now declare that the immigration 
into our country of this non-assimilating race shall at once and forever 
cease, 

This demand, Mr. President, is not a hasty or ill-considered one, but 
is based on profound conviction arrived at after years of observation 
and reflection with amplo opportunity for knowledge. 

The conclusion of our people is irresistible that two such races— 
races having not only separate origin, but which by blood, training, 
and tradition are totally distinct and dissimilar—can never coalesce. 
They are profoundly impressed with the conviction that for a nation 
to be harmonious and progressive, its inhabitants must have unity of 
aims, purposes, and aspirations. In other words, that to attain the 
highest development a people must be homogeneous. This homoge- 
neity can not be brought about by the schoolmaster, the missionary, or 
any other external agency. Itcan result only from assimilation—from 
intermingling of the blood. Even ifthis were advisable, it would take 
countless ages to accomplish. But the attainment of homogeneity by 
this agency between those people and ourselves would be treason to 
our race and a crime against posterity. 

Never in the history of the world did two races so antipodal as the 
Chinese race and ours live harmoniously together. Two civilizations 
so antagonistic and incompatible, the imperial and progressive civiliza- 
tion of America, and the persistent, stagnant, and degraded civilization 
of Asia, can not continue to exist side by side. Either the higher civi- 
lization must retire, or it must subject to vassalage the people of the 
lower—a policy which would be inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of our Republic. 

Contrast for a moment the condition and aspirations of the Chinese 
race with those of the race that dominates this continent. According to 
the latest estimates the population of the Chinese Empire numbers 450,- 
000,00U—all trained athletes against starvation, living under a crush- 
ing despotism, always in squalor, and consequently in the very atmos- 
phere of crime. This has their condition for scores of centuries— 
and they are contented! Their dreary civilization culminated ages 

. They have contributed nothing to the welfare of the human 
race—neither in art, science, literature—nor even in example, saye as 
a warning. 

Our race, on the contrary, is the great creative race of the earth. It 
has harnessed the elements and subordinated the subtle forces of nature 
to the wants and uses of man. By its inventive genius it has vastly 
ameliorated human conditions. It is aspiring, sensitive, hopeful, en- 
ergetic, untiring. In art, literature, and achievementin every field of 
human action it has enriched the annals of mankind. Ithas brought 
to the foot of imperial time the noblest harvest of deeds ever gleaned 
from the field of human endeavor. The presence of the Chinese acts 
a a dissolving chemical—a poisonous drug—in the veins of such a civ- 
ilization. 

The speakers on the other side of this Chamber, Mr. President, have 
exhausted themselyes in attempts to prove that their party was the 
first to be right on this question. While 1 do not regard that consid- 


eration as of special consequence, I have observed that none of our 
Democratic friends have presented to this Chamber any statement of 
the evil results of Chinese immigration, nor what the injury is which 
they wish us to understand they attempied to ward off. The whole 
of their argument has been devoted to the proposition, which, if true, 
would be of no practical consequence, that they got there” first, and 
that on that account they are entitled to the votes of the American 
people in the coming Presidential election. Their claim in this regard, 
however, is not true. 

After 1865, when the Democratic party took off the gray uniform, it 
was at a loss fora platform. Every plank of every platform it ever had 
had been destroyed by the war. It was for some time floundering 
around for a place on which to stand. It was not to be blamed for 
this; it had to stand somewhere. Its only policy was opposition to 
the party in power, and while oceupied in this opposition it struck 
wildly about for a platform of its own. In 1872 it hit upon a curious 
one—a sort of free-trade platform, with the chief priest of protection in 
command, and in which, unlike its present position, it insisted on a 
discussion of the tariff wholly free from executive interference or die- 
tation,“ but at that time it had not yet discovered that there was a 
Chinese question. 

To the Republican representatives in Congress from the Pacific coast 
must be awarded the credit of first giving warning to the country on 
this question, yet it must be conceded that when the agitation 
the Democrats in Congress in larger numbers than the Republicans 
voted for the exclusion of the Chinese. A majority of the Democrats 
from the East united with the solid Republican vote of the far West. 
The fact is patent, however, that the Detaocrats were listless about it. 

If they regarded Chinese immigration as an evil at all, they considered 
it a local affair of no special importance to the nation at large. They 
were acquiescent rather than aggressive, and contented themselves with 
saying: If the people of the coast want this exclusion law, let them 
have it.“ But in the inception of the policy which admitted the 
Chinese, neither Republicans nor Democrats, whether of the Pacific 
coast or of the country at large, foresaw the baleful consequences nec- 
essarily resulting from their presence among us. 

In order to understand the sentiments with which the two political 
parties of the country approached this question, it is necessary to re- 
view briefly the history and traditions of those parties, respectively, on 
cognate questions, 

The Republican party was the party of liberty; the Democratic party, 
the party of slavery, having no use for labor that it could not own. 
The Republican party inscribed on its banner, Justice, Freedom, and 
Equal Rights forall, It is the pride and boast of its history that it 
has been the friend of the oppressed of every clime. It believed, and 
still believes,in the immortal declaration that all men are created equal 
and are endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which are the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

But when the agitation for Chinese exclusion commenced the Re- 
publican party had but recently passed triumphantly through a great 
war, in which it had succeeded in striking the shackles from the limbs 
of four millions of slaves. When it emerged from that struggle, ex- 
ultant at the establishment of freedom throughout the Republice, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that it was not yet prepared to listen toa 
proposition to exclude any race or people trom shuring with us the 
blessings of our free institutions, 

It had intertwined the Declaration of Independence with the Sermon 
on the Mount, and it was not willing, without the demonstration of 
actual experience, to admit that races of men, even with totally dissim- 
ilar systems of civilization, could not live and commingle under the 
shield of the Republic without danger to the institutions which had 
cost so much blood and treasure to establish and preserve. It had had 
no experience with unassimilating races of men; it knew little of the 
real character of the Chinese and nothing of the industrial disturbance. 
and demoralization that was sure to result from their presence in large 
numbers among us, 

The Republicans of the Pacific coast warned their brethren of the 
East that if they did not join them in efforts to exclude the Chinese 
the Republican of the nation would lose control of the States on 
our western border. The reply was, that while that would be a great 
disaster, it would not be so great a disaster asif they abandoned their 
principles, not so great a disaster as if the Republicans should become 
traitors to their convictions, and barter principles for power. 

When it is remembered that we of the Pacific coast had for years 
had every opportunity for personal observation of this immigration 
before we came fully to appreciate the character and extent of the evils 
impending, we had no reason tobe surprised that the people of the East, 
with no opportunities for personal observation, believed on first pre- 
sentation that the cause of our alarm was groundless. We had no rea- 
son to be surprised that they did not at first perceive that there was 
involved in Chinese immigration a system of contract slavery almost 
if not fully as repulsive as that which had been melted away in the 
hot crucible of war. 

We were confident that observation and reflection would in time bring 
the masses of our party to our view, and that when theycgme they 
would come to stay. In this we were not mistaken. They now plainly 
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see and appreciate that the exclusion of this alien race is notobnoxious 
to the principles of the Declaration of Independence; thatin excluding 
Chinese we do not necessarily deny that they have as much right as our- 
selves to life, liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness, or that it is their 
privilege to exercise that right in their own country in such manner as 
they may deem best conducive to the end sought. But the Republican 
party agrees and affirms that the Chinese have no right to invade a 
country to the development of which they have contributed nothing, 
and prevent us from enjoying the inalienable rights guarantied to us by 
our great charter. 

How was it with our Democratic friends? The inscription on their 
banner was Slavery.“ We all understand that the principal assets 
of the Democratic party are in the former slave-holding States. The 
assets in brains, in numbers, in ability, and in will are all in that sec- 
tion. Why, sir, with them the Declaration of Independence applied 
to white men alone, to the exclusion of all other races. They scouted 
the idea that the principles of that Declaration applied to the Chinese. 
They had had long experience with a non-assimilating race, and fully 
realizing the difficulties of adjusting the relations between two distinct 
and dissimilar races living in the same country, they were ready to 
vote to exclude the alien race if they could not enslave it. 

So indifferent were they, however, in support of our propositions for 
Chinese exclusion that we did not believe much in their sincerity. 
Their support was colorless. Presenting no bills for our relief, mani- 
festing no zeal in the support of bills introduced by Pacific coast rep- 
resentatives, we were afraid that at any time they might change front, 
as they bad done in the last twenty-five years on almost every impor- 
tant public question. 

On the other hand, we noticed that every Republican that came to 
our side came there with enthusiasm. When Republicans became con- 
vinced that it was essential to the well-being of our people that Chinese 
should be excluded, they espoused the cause with zeal. The masses 
of that party are with us to-day. The success of our cause is assured, 
as will be the success of every cause espoused by thatinvincible party 
whose history is an Iliad of freedom and whose life has been an anthem 
of justice. 

It is cause for congratulation that the Democratic party stands to-day 
side by sMe with the Republican party for the policy of Chinese exclu- 
sion. The Democrats started right by accident; I believe they are now 
right by design. But it is unfair and disingenuous on their part toat- 

* tempt to make political capital out of a question on which there is no 
diversity of opinion. y 

Mr. VEST. Will it interrupt the Senator in his argument if I ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not at all. 

Mr. VEST. Iam curious to know, what I have never been able to 
understand, whether there was a difference of opinion between the Re- 
gouas party at large throughout the United States and the Repub- 

icans of the Pacific Slops upon this question of the meaning of the 

Declaration of Independence? Does my friend from Nevada mean to 
say that that difference existed? In other words, does he mean that 
he agrees with the Democratic party that this is a white man’s Gov- 
ernment, or does he agree with what he says is the opinion of the Re- 
publican party throughout the nation ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. As a boy, Mr. President, on every Fourth of 
July I heard read the declaration that all men were created equal, and 
on every patriotic occasion I listened to stirring speeches claiming this 
country to be the asylum and refuge of the oppressed of all nations. I 
fully believed in that claim, and I also believed that the right of ex- 
patriation meant not only the natural right of men to leave their own 
country, but an equal natural right to domicile in ours, or in any 
other country. 

But, Mr. President, 8 observation, and reflection wrought a 
change in my mind on this question, as on many other questions. I 
now believe that a nation has the absolute right to exclude any and all 
races of men whose presence it has reason to believe would be inimical 
to its own welfare, and that not only has it the right in such case to 
exclude them, but that its highest duty imperatively demands that it 
should do so. And, ing for myself, I do not believe that all men 
are created equal; and I donot believe that the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence meant to assert for all men equality in its broad 
sense. The experiences or every-day life contradict it. 

They doubtless intended to assert that all men should stand equal 
before the law; that the birthright of all men in any given country 
was equality before the law. This does not necessarily imply that the 
laws of any country should be universal, for it is obviously true that 
laws entirely suitable for one civilization may be ill adapted to an- 
other. The question of the Senator from Missouri opens a very wide 
door for discussion and involves too many subtle considerations not 
germane to the subject in hand for me to attempt to make a full an- 
swer at this time. 

The super-sentimental idea that our 5807 must be opened wide to 
all peoples, in obedience to some fanciful injunction, found nowhere in 
law, human or divine, concerning the universal brotherhood of man,” 
would abolish quarantine laws, open the doors of pest-houses and re- 
lease their inmates, and make it a crime to exclude the small-pox from 


the play-grounds of our schools, There are follies that are the worst 
of crimes. Among all that have ever been proposed is that which 
would make the United States of America an annex of Asia to receive 
its overflow until the black waters of vice, poverty, and degradation 
should reach the same line in both. It would be like establishing a 
conduit between a cesspool and a drinking well. The former would 
not be improved; there would simply be two ls. 

The simile is not a violent one. What Americans revere the Chinese 
of the emigrating class despise; what we cherish they scorn; what to 
us seems barbarism is to them civilization; what we call degraded vices 
are with them the common manners of every-day life. There are words 
in their language that signify truth, honor, and chastity, but they have 
not p. in education so far as to know of them. They have no 
words that mean home,“ “‘fireside,’’ or “conjugal affection.” As 
between highest virtue and foulest crime they are absolutely impartial, 
We honor the home; they desire only the harem. With our home we 
want a door-yard; they want six bunks in a room 10 feet square. We 
enjoy fresh air; they shut themselves in with foul odors. ‘Their vices 
can not be hinted at. Their redeeming quality is industry. They 
are cunning of hand and artfal in money getting, but they add only 
to the coffers of the rich who profit by their labor. They become no 
part of our people. Wherever they go they establish a quarter of their 
own. They absorb, but never contribute. What nourishes them would 
starve the lowest of our population. They are the shadow in the path 
of labor, the mire to the laborer's feet, Five thousand years ago they 
were as they now are. Five thousand years hence they will be tho 
same. Let them tarry on their own continent. Ours is not for them. 

I had ample opportunities, Mr. President, for observing the early 
immigration of the Chinese to California, and soon came to realize the 
dangers of that immigration. I perceived that they had nothing in 
common with us, that our civilization and theirs were separated by un- 
numbered centuries of time, and that not eons of ages could bring us 
together. If the Chinamen that came to California forty years ago 
have changed in any degree whatever, the change is imperceptible to 
the most acute observer. When I state the fact that the Chinese on 
the Pacific coast are about equal in number to the voters on that coast 
it will be seen that in every aspect of the case they are an unmitigated 
evil. 

An industrial struggle between our people and the Chinese is un- 
equal, unjust, and oppressive to the race to which we belong. Ourwage- 
earners are charged with the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. They formalike the basis andsuperstructureof oursociety. They 
are the foundation on which the prosperity of the State must rest, and 
upon which it must depend for moral, intellectual, and material ad- 
vancement. They are equally consumers and producers. The money 
they receive in wages is paid out by them to other wage-earners and so 
kept in continuous round of circulation, insuring stimulus and pros- 
perity to industry and commerce. 

Not so, however, with the Chinese. They acknowledge no alle- 
giance, save to the Six Companies; they care nothing for either our 
political or social institutions. The money they receive in wages is in- 
stantly withdrawn from circulation in this country and sent to China, 
causing continuous contraction of our currency and consequent stagna- 
tion in industrial and commercial enterprises. They have already for- 
aged on us to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars, which have 
been sent out in this way. Even the small amounts which they pay 
out for their own miserable subsistence are paid out for goods produced 
entirely in China. Hundreds of them, men, women, and children, 
herd together like dogs ina kennel; no distinction being made between 
families, ‘They live on the coarsest and cheapest food, so that the cost 
of their living is reduced toa minimum, They are not subjected, as 
are our families, to the expense of maintaining the home—the family 
circle—separate and distinct. Social life, as we understand it, is un- 
known to and unrecognized by them. 

Under those conditions they find no difficulty in crowding our un- 
skilled workmen, and, in many instances, our skilled workmen, outof 
every avenue of employment. Within the limits of every city of con- 
siderable size they have built up towns and cities of their own, where 
are found such immorality and squalor as has hitherto been unknown 
to our civilization, with such crimes and such vices, Mr. President, as 
I am compelled to refrain from even hinting at in this presence; and, 
what is saddest of all, and perhaps not to be wondered at, very consid- 
erable numbers of our youth of both sexes, deprived of the means of 
livelihood by the grinding competition of these people, seek solace in 
their somnolent opium dens, 

Tt will not be amiss at this point to indulge in a brief review of the 
historical phases of the question. 

In 1868 a treaty, known as the Burlingame treaty, was entered into 
between the United States and China, by which the people of China 
were accorded the privilege of domiciling in the United States. Before 
that time the Chinese had emigrated to this country in Jarge numbers, 
but they came in by sufferance. Up to 1868 we had the undoubted 


right by virtue of our own sovereignty to exclude them, and in exclud- 
ing them we should have given no real cause of offense or violated any 
agreement. 

The treaty was one-sided and unjust to our people. 


Tt was all gush 
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and sentimentality toward the Chinese; all narrow proscription toward 
us: The privileges were all given to China; the penalties all inflicted 
on the United States. It operated perniciously upon our national wel- 
fare from the beginning. It was the work of an American, who, being 
our minister to China, did not think it unbecoming in him to abandon 
his post, lay down the honorable-commission of his own Government, 
and hecome the embassador of the Celestial Kingdom to the outside 
‘barbarians’? of his own country. 

He negotiated a treaty with us for them in which the opening of our 
whole country to the subjects of his imperial master was conceded as 
an equivalent for the admission of our citizens into five ports of China. 
Our people could not pentrate beyond those five ports in that country, 
while the Chinese were free to colonize and overrun our land. Mr. 
Burlingame struggled desperately against the Senate amendmen‘ ‘> 
his treaty by which they were denied the privilege of naturali 
here. : 

Railway contractors, steam-ship companies, and all others who could 

in anything from the importation of cooly slaves to occupy American 

abor fields, were eager allies of mistaken though sincere philanthropy, 

and of apathy, greatest force of all, in holding back the Government 
of the United States for years from any step towards undoing the dis- 
astrous folly of 1868. 

The extent of the blunder that had been made in the Burlingame 

treaty to be realized soon after its ratification, and there was a 
universal demand for its abrogation by the people of the Pacific coast, 
who were the principal sufferers under it. The party in power, as 
usual, was charged with the responsibility for the evil, and in 1867 
from that cause, and that alone, the Republican party was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in California. Eastward of the mountains the people 
had never heard of the question. 

In 1871 a Republican Representative from the State of California in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to prohibit ‘‘ the importation of Chinese 
coolies’’—that being understood to be their character, and that being 
the term by which they were known on the Pacific coast. This sounded 
the note of alarm throughout the country, The bill passed Congress 
and was signed by the President. At that time both branches of Con- 
gree were Republican, and President Grant occupied the executive chair. 

Although it was well known that no Chinese laborers other than con- 
tract coolies ever entered the United States, yet, false swearing in our 
courts not being by them deemed perjury, the importation continued 
under the name of immigration,“ notwithstanding the law. To 
remedy this defect and to settle, as was then believed, the Chinese 
question, Mr. Page, a Republican Representative from California, with 
sagacious foresight introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
proposing the abrogation of the Burlingame treaty—a course which 
pea gaia has since proved to be the only fundamental remedy for the 
evil. ` 

The discussion which then took place served to some extent to edu- 
cate the Eastern mind, especially the masses of the people. It pre- 
sented for the first time the overshadowing evils of Chinese immigra- 
tion. The proposition was made clear that so far as we were concerned, 
the Chinese were an incongruous and unassimilating race; that they 
had neither aims, purposes, nor hopes like ours; that no matter how 
long they remained with us, they never became of us; that from thou- 
sands of years of habit, thousands of years of training, they were able 
to live in conditions that were odious and impossible to our people. It 
was found that the sons and daughters of those who under scorching 
suns, in weary processions across alkaline deserts, had carried our flag 
and planted our civilization on the shores of the Pacific, were being 
driven from their homes, driven to want, driven to crime, driven to 
desperation and despair by the cruel competition of this semi-barba- 
rous race in all the avenues of labor. 

It was seen by the reflective portion of the people of the coast that 
this evil constituted a foul ulcer upon our body politic, and that the 
advanced civilization of the nineteenth century was being inoculated 
with the virus of antique barbarism. This alarming condition was 
not appreciated by the people east of the Rocky Mountains. The peo- 
ple of the East did not seem able to understand how it was that while 
for many years a great influx of Chinese had been taking place on 
the Pacific, the evils complained of had not been earlier observed. The 
answer to that is found in the fact that the Chinese were for some time 
scattered in isolated groups all over the gulches and cafions of Cali- 
fornia, extracting gold from the alluvial sands, which, I may observe 
in passing, they sent immediately to China. 

‘They had not at that time come into competition with the American 
workingman. They took up claims that white men, with richer claims 
in sight, did not then care to operate. For instance, in 1867 they 
worked in placers that the white workingman did not then want, but 
which in 1868 he would have been glad to occupy. In 1868 they worked 
placers which the American miner would have been glad to occupy in 
1869, but did not care to occupy in 1868. And things so continued 
until the placer mines were practically exhausted. Then the China- 
men, driven out of the mines by the exhaustion of the placers, began 
to come into competition with our working people in all departments 
of industry. 

By that time a new generation was coming upon the stage of action, 
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a large proportion of which had no means of livelihood except their 
labor. 


The self-respecting working men and women of the Pacific then for 
the first time began to find themselves forced to compete with this de- 
graded labor. They began to realize that the Chinese had developed 
the faculty of doing the largest amount of work upon the smallestand 
coarsest amount of human food. They found these Asiatics satisfied 
with a form and modicum of subsistence upon which American work- 
ing men and women would starve. Then it was that the working 
people, feeling the tremendous pressure of this miserable competition, 
began in all their assemblages to organize against it. Accordingly a 
universal demand was made for the abrogation of the Burlingame 
treaty. 

When the demand could no longer be ignored without defiance of that 
public opinion which, under our system, sooner or later becomes the su- 
preme law, a feeble response was made by sending commissioners to China 
with the object of securing a modification of the Burlingame treaty. 
The Executive did not move in the matter until compelled by Con- 
gress, and Congress did not move until the efforts of our Pacific coast 
representatives had been supplemented by the great labor interest 
throughout the country, when longer resistance required more courage 
than did action. The State Department appeared to regard the yield- 
ing of Congress to our entreaties as in the nature of a disaster, to be 
repaired by leaden-footed diplomacy, and in the negotiations that fol- 
lowed then, as now, Chinese sensibilities seemed the most important 
object of consideration. 

The Chinese Government could not fail to observe, through the in- 
telligent eyes of its minister here, the unnecessary procrastination of 
our officials and the perfunctory manner in which they acted when de- 
lay was no longer possible. In the negotiations which followed, and 
which, for no good reason, took place in China, there was a sort of semi- 
official admission (though not by all of the commission) that our Gov- 
ernment was acting under pressure from an ignorant mob, which for 
political party considerations could not longer be openly resisted, but 
which the Chinese Government might disappoint by niggardly conces- 
sions without offending our officials. 

The demand for abrogation continued, however, and in responso 
thereto, between 1872 and 1879, many measures were introduced in 
Congress having that object in view. 

In 1879 a bill was passed which abrogated the obnoxious portions of 
the treaty and reasserted the exclusive prerogative of this Government 
to decide for itself who should become domiciled on our soil. The 
news of the passage of that bill was received with joy all over the 
Pacific coast, but unfortunately the will of the people was thwarted 
by a Presidential veto. The only substantial réason given by the 
President for that veto was that the bill was obnoxious to certain pro- 
visions of the Burlingame treaty. 

There never was a more unfortunate exercise of the veto power than 
in that case; never in the history of the Government was there a veto 
more prolific of evil. In its baleful effects it overbalances, in my opin- 
ion, all the benefits which have ever resulted from the exercise of this 
Presidential prerogative, and furnishes ample reason for such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as will take from any one man the power, 
through caprice, prejudice, or defective judgment, of thwarting the de- 
liberate and matured decision of a majority of the representatives of 
the people in both branches of Congress. 

This action relegated the whole Chinese question to the delusive realm 
of diplomacy. A new treaty was negotiated and ratified in 1880, but 
hedged in with so many reservations and restrictions that it was found 
almost if not quite impossible to frame an effective exclusion law that 
should be consistent with its provisions. Two years after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty a law was enacted to carry it into effect—the act of 
1882. That law operated well for a few months, but its provisions 
could be evaded by false swearing, which, from the nature of the case, 
in a great majority of instances it was found impossible to detect and 
punish. This the Chinese soon discovered. Then the cheating began 
and the tide of immigration rose higher than ever. 

In 1884 another act was passed, which it wax thought would prevent 
the rascality and check the flood; but unfortunately the judges of the 
federal courts on the Pacific coast decided that the law was not appli- 
cable to the classes of cases which furnished the largest immigration. 
Again, in 1886, a bill was introduced into the Houseof Representatives 
by Mr. Morrow, a-Representative from California, and in the Senate 
by Mr. Fair, my then colleague, It was carefully prepared, with a 
view to remedying the defects, negative and positive, which time had 
disclosed in the act of 1882. 

It was probably the most effective bill that could be framed consist- 
ent with the provisions of the treaty. It was reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, of which the 
present Republican candidate tor President of the United States was 
then a member. It unanimously passed this body and went to the 
House of Representatives. It was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of that body, and was there permitted toslumber for many 
months, when finally Mr. Morrow rose in his place and asked the 
chairman of the committee what had become of the bill and why it 
had not been reported. 
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The reply of the chairman was that a new treaty was under consid- 
eration, and that under the circumstances the committee thought it 
roper not to take action on the bill that had been referred to them, 
n other words, that even to relieve the people from the curse of Chinese 
immigration it would not be polite to introduce a measure that would 
mar the harmony of diplomatic music! It was afterward discovered 
that the chairman of the committee was misinformed; that no treaty 
negotiations were then pending, and not until two years afterward was 
any treaty formulated. That treaty is still under consideration, with 
all the probabilities against its ratification. 

The Democratic members of this body insist that the delay in the 
ratification of the treaty is chargeable solely to the amendments pro- 
posed to it by the Republican members from the Pacific coast, and 
adopted by the Senate. At the same time and in the same breath they 
tell us that these amendments made no substantial change in the treaty, 
If that is true, why all these months of delay in its ratification? Is it 
to be presumed that the Chinese Government was willing to create de- 
lay upon a non-essential point in a treaty a mere question of verbiage? 

The fact of the delay showsconclusively thata change, and one of im- 
portance, had been made in the treaty by the Senate amendments. We 
were informed that the Chinese Government were entirely acquiescent 
in the policy of excluding its laborers from the United States. 

The Chinese minister here having participated in its negotiation, and 
the treaty, as so negotiated, having, as we were assured, been acceptable 
to his Government as so negotiated, what was it that rendered it un- 
acceptable to that Government? The only change made by the Senate 
was the addition of two provisions, which, in exactly five lines, pre- 
vented the possibility of any further juggling with certificates, which 
had rendered the treaty of 1880 and the law of 1882 practically dead 
letters. 

Is it possible that the Chinese Government saw the weak places in 
the barriers we had set up, and wus willing that its people should take 
advantage of them? Is it possible that it was willing we should have 
the treaty, provided we should leave holes init large enough to permit 
the Chinese laborers to crawl through? The mere statement of the 
point vindicates the Senate amendments. 

By those amendments the Chinese Government has now been defi- 
nitively informed, if never before, that Chinese immigration is by the 
American people deemed pernicious, and will be absolutely prohibited. 

As to the bill under consideration, it will be conceded by all that it 
has an extraordinary history. 

It is at least suggestive that it was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the principal member of what has, not inaptly, been 
termed the President’s ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’—by the chairman of the 
steering committee’’ of the St. Louis convention that renominated 
the President—the intimate friend and spokesman of the President, 
and a distinguished member of the Democratic national committee. 

It is curious that that gentleman, who had never before been known 
to interest himself in the subject of Chinese immigration, should rush, 
as is stated, from the White House to the Capitol with a bill of this 
character; that, contrary to the uniform practice of the legislative body 
of which he is a member, unanimous consent should be given to sus- 
pend the rules and take up for immediate action, with scarcely any 
discussion, and without the usual reference to a committee, a bill abro- 
gating a treaty now in force and rendering useless a treaty under con- 
de e to the terms of which the President had but recently as- 
sent 

I am not finding fault with this action. On the contrary, the bill 
being one for the exclusion of the Chinese, I heartily favor the prompt- 
ness with which it was passed. I only call attention to the incident 
for the purpose of contrasting the action of the Democratic members of 
the House with that of the Democratic members of the Senate. 

It is very evident that the influential gentleman who introduced 
that bill in the House had an intimation from an authoritative source 
upon which he felt warranted in relying—secret information withheld 
from the Republicans—that the treaty which several months prior had 
been prepared by our State Department and amended by the Senate 
had been rejected by China. ` 

The very recent history of the Democratic majority of the House, es- 
pecially their treatment in refusing to consider the Chinese exclusion 
bill of 1886, showed that they were unwilling to take action on a bill 
even when there was nothing but a suggestion that negotiations for a 
treaty were about to be commenced. Yet they.did not hesitate in this 
case to pass a bill in the face of a treaty that had had the assent of the 
President of the United States. It is wholly inadmissible to suppose 
that they would introduce such a bill and rush it through in half an 
hour unless they had had a well-grounded belief, based on presumably 
accurate though secret information that the treaty had been rejected 
by the Chinese Government. 

Theunusual proceedings of the House—their furtive preparation, their 
suddenness of execution—are only to be explained upon the hypothe- 
sis (insisted upon by the press and public, and nowhere contradicted) 
that the putative author of the bill had had it whispered in his ear 
that the treaty was a dead letter. Does anybody suppose that it was 
sympathy with the interests of the laboring masses of the country that 
induced this hot haste, this new-born zeal? Does anybody suppose 


that its object avas really the exclusion of the Chinese? Was it not 

rather to gain votes for the Democratic party? Was it not an attempt, 

by a ruse, before the information became public, to anticipate the ac- 

tion of the Republicans, and to make it appear that the Democratic 
y was par excellence the party favoring Chinese exclusion? 

When the bill passed the House the object of its authors seems to 
have been accomplished. The Democratic enthusiasm for it in that 
body cools off into indifference in this. The obvious hope was that it 
would be obstructed by the Republicans of the Senate; and now, that 
source of obstruction failing, we find Democratic Senators engaged in 
the attempt to fasten on the Republican Senate a record against Chi- 
nese exclusion ! 

All this strategy, Mr. President, will notdo. The masses of the peo- 
ple are not so easily deceived. They will see through the flimsy gos- 
samer of this movement. I sympathize with the Democratic party in 
its disappointment at discovering that the gun aimed, as was supposed 
with so much accuracy, at its opponent, proved more damaging at the 
breech than at the muzzle, and that those who went out hunting for 
partisan wool came back shorn, But whatever the motive, we are 
thankful for the bill. We accept the gift with gratitude, and will not 
be so ungracious as to look a gitt horse in the mouth. One can not 
help, however, being struck by the fact that on discovering that China 
had not rejected the treaty the friends of the Administration saw fit to 
make an entire change of front, and to urge delay in this Chamber with 
the same zeal that they had urged haste in the other. P 

While professing anxiety for its passage, Democratic Senators con- 
sumed days in its discussion. Having discussed it at great length, 
they voted for its The apparent unanimity with which they 
now change their attitude and advocate reconsideration and delay, in- 
dicates with certainty two things. First, that when they voted for the 
bill, they believed the treaty had been rejected by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment; and, second, that they regard their obligations to be polite to 
the Chinese Government as outweighing their obligations to deal justly 
with their own people. 

One distinguished Democratic Senator after eloquently advocating 
the passage of this bill immediately retreated from the ground he had 
taken and told us that we ought to hesitate, we ought to wait, because 
the refinements of the diplomatic situation might be disturbed by our 
action; that etiquette, breeding, and courtesy demanded a recon- 
sideration of this bill. I wondered then whether if that Senator found 
himself in a burning hotel and saw a bed-ridden lady in her room des- 
tined to certain death if assistance were not instantly rendered, he 
would come down stairs and give as an excuse for failing to rescue her 
from her perilous position that he had not been introduced to her hus- 
band, and that being a stranger it would be impolite for him to enter 
her chamber. [Laughter.] If to that statement he should superadd 
that he really did not have his ‘‘calling suit’’ on, it would be a pre- 
cise parallel to the position taken by the Senators who favor delay in 
the passage of this bill. 

In appealing for delay our Democratic friends ask us to rise, 
above party.“ We are willing, Mr. President, to rise above party, but 
we can not consent to continue a gross injustice. If there were not 
urgent need of the relief sought by this measure, why did we negotiate 
the treaty which is now before the governing powers of China for rati- 
fication? : 

That is an extraordinary treaty. It is the first time in the history 
of the world that an agreement has been made between two govern- 
ments to keep an entire race of people from entering the territory of 
one of the parties to the agreement. The treaty would never have been 
entered into except for the most cogent reasons and upon the most ex- 
= necessity. It would never have been negotiated if the people of 
the United States did not entertain the firm conviction that Chinese 
immigration was inflicting irreparable injury on them. The reasons 
impelling the negotiation of the treaty establish the necessity for the 
passage of the bill now before the Senate. 

If this necessity is exigent, which all admit—if the evil is continuing, 
which none will deny, why should we wait? Why should we wait 
when the dearest interests of our people are being sacrificed? In re- 
ply to this, the claim is made that existing treaty obligations stand 
in the way. No nation can be bound by a treaty stipulation one 
day after fair notice to the other nation that experience has demon- 
strated its pernicious effects upon the nation seeking the release. This 
is the written public Jaw, as it is also the law of common sense, and 
the plainest dictate of the law of self-preservation—the highest au- 
thority for nations as it is for individuals. 

It was through treaties, Mr. President, that we got into this difficulty. 
It was with the hope that farther treaties would get us out of it that the 
people of the Pacific coast have waited patiently for years before insist- 
ing upon the passage of an absolute and unconditional exclusion bill. 
The additional treaties having served only to delay relief, it is time for 
us to take our own affairs into ourown hands, Itis time we stop danc- 
ing this diplomatic quadrille, and give ear and heed to the demands of 
our people for relief. No nation on the face of the earth, unless its ac- 


tions were controlled by fear, would so long have tolerated a treaty that 
inflicted such injury on its people. 
Suppose we had a treaty with Spain, under the provisions of which 
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spanish ships every day in the year and every hour in the day were 
coming fergie ports from the Caribbean Sea; suppose we found those 
ships to contain the germs of yellow fever, and that our le were 
seized with that dread malady and were dying all along the coast, what 
would be thought of the minister of state who, on behalf of the United 
States, should say to Spain, We propose an amendment to the treaty 
so that infected ships may be kept out. To be sure, our people are 
dying in large numbers; distress and dismay, sorrow and suffering ex- 
ist all along our coast, still we want to be polite above all things; there- 
fore we wish to negotiate with you about it?“ x 

Sup wo had weak enough or forgetful enough of the inter- 
ests of our people to even entertain the thought of negotiating an 
amended treaty providing for the absolute exclusion of such ships, 
Suppose the treaty had been formulated, had been submitted to the 
Spanish Government and had been held by that government without 
action for four months, the injury to our people continuing meanwhile, 
and suppose weshould then be informed that that government had post- 
poned the consideration of the treaty, would Senators under such cir- 
cumstances hesitate as to the proper course to pursue? Would they 
hesitate, for reasons of etiquette, to pass a bill forbidding plague-ships 
to enter our harbors? And if such ships, in defiance of our laws, con- 
tinued to enter would we not speak to Spain through the mouths of 
our guns? Would Senators then rise in their places and urge us to 
desist on the ground that our action was caleulated to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Spanish Government? Should we permit gild-edged 
diplomacy or a desire to be polite, or an anxiety to conserve the créme de 
la créme of diplomatic punctilio, to prevent us from saving the lives of 
our people? Mr. President, this sort of diplomacy might be superla- 
tively refined, but it would not be robust. Every sensible person will 
concede that that would be a case demanding instant action. We could 
never consent that the sensibilities of the Spanish Government should 
be permitted to play any part in a matter of such transcendent im- 
portance to us. No matter what the consequences, the ship would be 
excluded. 

To those who know the full significance of this Chinese immigration 
and appreciateits far-reaching consequences, it isa more appalling calam- 
ity than a yellow-fever epidemic. The infirmities of the body, even 
death itself, are not the worst evils to whicha people may be subjected. 
No matter how severe a fever scourge may be, it would leave our 
civilization unimpaired. Chinese immigration, on the contrary, is de- 
structive of all that is noble in our civilization. It continues from day 
to day a monstrous monotony of degradation, The fever at the worst 
is but the visitant of a season; the frostsof winter are sure to dissipate 
it. The deadly blight of Chinese immigration, on the contrary, is 
affected by neither the frosts of winter nor the heats of summer. The 
tever epidemic affords at least the melancholy satisfaction of leaving 
the surviving population spiritualized and exalted by the contem pla- 
tion of suffering, by the example of heroic deeds, by works of mercy, 
by patient and loving attention to the sick and dying—by innumerable 
acts that bring into relief the nobler qualities of human nature. The 
Chinese plague is always a menacing, debasing,and degrading influence. 

Whatever division of sentiment may exist on this subject among the 
representatives of the people in Congress, there is no diversity of opin- 
ion among the masses of the people throughout the country. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike regard this immigration as in the nature 
of an invasion. On the Pacifie coast they regard it as more to be 
dreaded than any warlike invasion that could be precipitated upon us. 
It is not a party question. The position of the Republican party, at 
least, is beyond controversy. In proof of this I have but to read a 
few words from the letter of acceptance of General Benjamin Harrison, 
the candidate of the Republican party for President of the United 
States. These words will be found unequivocal and unmistakable. 
They refer to no treaty; they suggest no diplomacy. They recognize 
the inherent right of the United States to settle for themselves a ques- 
tion of such paramount importance. General Harrison says: 

We are also clearly under aduty to defend our civilization by excluding alien 
races whose ultimate assimilation with our — 1 — neither possible nor de- 
sirable. The family has been the nucleus of our immigration and the home 
the most potent ilating force in our ci The objections to 
immi tion are distinctive and conclusive, and are now so gen y accepted 
as such that the question has passed entirely beyond the stage of argument. 

No self-respecting person can question the sincerity of such an utter- 
ance made under circumstances of such responsibility. Whosoever ex- 
presses a doubt of it discredits himself and not the author of the utter- 
ance, We find disingenuous and unworthy attempts made, however, 
to confuse the public mind as to the position of parties here on this 
question. A conspicuous instance is shown hy the public press of this 
morning in an official declaration of the Democracy of New York, which 
{ will read in one moment. 

The State of New York is essential to the success of the Democratic 
party in the coming election. Itis relied upon to renew the term of 
that iy’s power in the nation. The Democratic convention of that 
State must therefore speak by authority. It could not afford, at the 
opening of the campaign, to give forth any uncertain sound upon any 


subject with which it dealt. Was it supplied from Washington with 
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on, Chinese 


secret information regarding the rejection or sup rejection of this 
treaty? Was it also given a suggestion that the bill now under consid- 


eration would probably be delayed in this body by reason of the custom 
of the Senate to pursue careful and conservative ways in legislation? 

In the platform of that convention, held yesterday qt Buffalo, I find 
the following: 

We approve the Democratic measure passed by the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives hibiting Chinese immigration. By it actual and not sham pro- 
tection will afforded to the American workingman, and we demand its 
passage by the Republican Senate. 

Yet when we try to pass that bill we find the Democratic members 
of the Senate the most strenuous objectors to it. 

It must be a source of disappointment and mortification to the mem- 
bers of the kitchen cabinet“ to find their caleulations defeated, the 
Republicans of this Chamber being only too glad of an opportunity to 
pass this bill, while the obstructions proceed from Senators belonging 
to the administration party. 

It is pertinent to inquire from what cause this obstruction proceeds— 
what can have caused the change in the minds of those Senators since 
voting for the passage of the bill aday or two ago. We now find them 
with hands and voices uplifted and with all the eloquence at their com- 
mand calling for reconsideration, and asking that the affront which the 
passage of this measure would import may not be put upon the Gov- 
ernment of China. 

They voted for ifs passage in the first instance in the expectation of 
securing a cheap advantage for their party without loss of prestige to 
the Administration; but on the receipt of further news from China they 
suddenly recalled that there had been a treaty pending, and now with 
more regard for the feelings of the Chinese Government than for the 
interests of the great laboring masses of our own country, they hesi- 
tate. Ignoring the direful consequences to our people of Chinese im- 
migration, they see only the offence to the awful majesty of China that 
would be implied by the passage of the bill. They insist that inter- 
national courtesy must be complied with before attention can be turned 
to the wants of the United States. ‘Their sense of diplomatic propriety 
is shocked at the idea that we should take care of our own interests 
without regard to the interests of China. 

It seems that in voting for the bill in the first instance they consid- 
ered themselves as law-makers only, while on the vote for reconsidera- 
tion and in favor of delay they take into account the fact that they are 
also part of the treaty-making power. However bold they may be as 
law-makers, they must be 2 as diplomats. So, after having 
in one capacity helped to pass the bill, they are now in the other ca- 
pacity straining every nerve to undo what they have done. In their 
diplomatic capacity they regard themselves as representatives of the 
Administration. As such they seem to be apologizing for the action 
ai by themselves in their broader capacity as representatives of the 
people. 

In the exercise of their functions as law-makers, charged with the 
responsible duty of caring for the interests of 65,000,000 people, they 
voted to pass the measure under consideration. But having performed 
that duty, they discharge themselves from further consideration of the 
interests of their constituents, put on their dress suits, and, boutonnidre 
on the lapel, assume the diplomatic function. In this capacity they 
deem it their duty to see that the sensibilities of the Chinese Govern- 
ment are not wounded. 

In their legislative capacity they did not hesitate to contemn the 
low civilization of the Chinese; in their diplomatie capacity are 
awed into admiration by the barbarie splendor of a em of 
450,000,000 people!“ As legislators they felt compelled to favor the 

of this measure, but as diplomats they now feel equally com- 
pelled to prevent its passage! In contemplating the attitude of Dem- 
ocratic Senators on this question one is almost led to institute a com- 
parison between it and the case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

For my part, Mr, President, Iam glad to have the o unity to 
vote to abrogate the treaty absolutely, so that all the world may know 
that this country will permit no interference in its domestic affairs, 
Who denies that this nation has the right to say what people shall, for 
our weal or woe, form the body of our citizenship? If objection is made 
to instances of harmful immigration from Europe, especially of contract 
laborers, what can be said in defense of a policy which permits a worse 
class of such laborers to come in from China? 

In the platform of the New York State Democratic convention I find , 
also the following: 

We commend the efforts of the President to enforce the laws relative to im- 
ported contract labor. Such efforts have revealed their weakness and the in- 


sufficiency of our immigration laws so far as applicable to criminal paupers 
and contract laborers; and we therefore recommend a thorough revision of the 
laws in relation to such immigration and imported contract labor, so that our 
country shall not be made the refuge of the dangerous and criminal classes of 
other lands; shall not be burdened with the support of their paupers, and that 
our worki en shall not be ores of work or have it cheapened by compe- 
tition with imported contract labor. 


With this resolution before them in this morning’s newspapers, Sen- 
ators here are endeavoring to continue in force a treaty arrangement 
under which large numbers of the most degraded class of contract 
laborers are daily coming into our country. A Chinese laborer on the 
Pacific coast is never anything but a contract laborer. His labor is 
contracted for by the Six Companies—the slave-traders of the new ré- 
gime. When one of those laborers is sought for hire, nobody thinks of 
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going to the laborer himself. He is hired on contract from the Six 
Companies, and when so hired is compelled to work without any vo- 
lition on his own part; he dare not refuse to work in his appointed 
place. Those people have secret tribunals which enact laws more bind- 
ing than those of the United States, and have murderous high-bind- 
ers’? to enforce their decrees. i 

Upon this contract labor the Six Companies are amassing enormous 
sums of money; and, as the immigration increases, the fund increases 
with which to make the immigration larger, to the great profit of the 
Six Companies and the great harm of our civilization, It is understood 
that the Six Companies have for some time had under consideration a 
proposition to establish a line of steamers of their ownin order to carry 
on this iniquitous immigration on a gigantic scale. 

Who can foresee the consequences to the interests of our laboring 
masses, and ultimately to our civilization, if this country were subjected 
to a weekly or fortnightly inflow of thousands of these degraded labor- 
ers? From the innumerable population of China millions could detach 
themselves without being missed, while a much smaller number, by the 
keenness of their competition with our people in every field of indus- 
try, their barbarous economy, and debasing social system, would over- 
turn the civilization of the North American continent. 

The meanest, most ignorant and abject contract laborer that ever 
landed upon our shores from any port of Europe is less threatening and 
less harmful to our community and our institutions than the best and 
most intelligent Chinese laborer that ever entered the United States. 

Notwithstanding our treaty relations with European peoples of our 
own race, we did not find it necessary to open negotiations with England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, or Russia when we concluded to ex- 
clude their contract Jaborers from our country. We were well aware 
that we had a perfect right to deal with the question directly through 
our own legislative enactments without consulting any foreign nation 
or ing any permission from them. We find force enough in our 
statutes to keep out contract laborers from all those countries. To- 
ward those nations we assertour national sovereignty, assert the right 
to regulate our own affairs. But when it comes to dealing with the 
Mongolian the most delicate sensibilities are aroused; we must not 
touch the refinements of a treaty! 

Weare told, however, there are important interests involved, and that 
the Chinese might retaliate. . Well, that is their affair, Mr. President. 
Our trade with China is principally with the British port of Hong- 
Kong, and for every dollar’s worth they buy from us we buy $5 worth 
from them. The sum total of our trade with China is a mere baga- 
telle. But whatever we might lose by the loss of that trade, it is no 
advantage to this country to favor the firm of Truck, Dicker & Co.,“ 
at the expense of our civilization. If the Chinese Government were 
to order the expulsion from China of all Americans resident there, we 
should be very glad to exchange for them the two hundred thousand 
Chinamen in this country. We should be very great gainers by the 
exchange. 

We have even heard something of ‘‘war’’ in this debate. Well, Mr. 
President, there are worse things than war. If China should wish to 
make war on us because of the passage of this measure, we would have 
to stand it, and I have no donbt we could. Better a war with China, 
better a war with all the world, than the degradation of our race and 
the destruction of our civilization. Let us preserve untainted our own 
imperial the manhood of our men and the virtue of our women, 
for those are the foundations of our Republic. Let us see thatour 
pleare well employed, and that they receive fair compensation for their 
labor. Let us see to it that they are not compelled to compete in a race 
for cheapness with men whose only attributes are labor and sleep. Our 
civilization demands more than these of our people. Let us see to it 
that we do not deprive them of the power to meet the demand. 

Our Democratic friends are shocked because we do not want to wait, 
nay, because we do not retrace the steps already taken and then meekly 
wait upon the humor of the Chinese Government while it is consider- 
ing whether it will consent to a resumption by the United States of one 
of its chief attributes of sovereignty. The people of.the Pacific States 
have waited for sixteen years, and in every one of these years, through 
their press, their representatives in Congress, and in all their public 
assemblages, have been demanding the passage of just such a measure 
of relief as this. 

Is it not time, Senators, to afford the relief? If the Pscifie coast had 
not been an integrant portion of this Republic its people would long 
since have taken this matter into theirown hands, defied China and all 
the other barbaric powers, and themselves prevented this immigration. 
Their deliverance should not now be delayed. Their long-deferred 
hopes should quickly find fruition. Further dalliance with this ques- 
tion may induce the thought in the minds of that patriotic people that 
the great Government to which they belong is unmindful of their wel- 
fare, 


Mr. President, on this subject the roll is about to be called. Those 
who answer ‘‘yea’’ on the motion to reconsider, and thus show that 
they are willing to postpone this question or to refer it to a committee 
for farther consideration—those who are not willing to take immediate 
action and pass the bill at once are simply voting to indefinitely con- 
tinue the monstrous evils which are growing more monstrous every day 


upon the ened eee of this country. They vote that thousands of 
young men s be remitted to idleness and thousands of young 
women driven to desperation and despair. They vote that the people 
of our own race, who are entitled to have whatever of work there is to 
do among us, and at fair and remunerative prices, shall either starve 
outright, or, what is but little better, compete at starvation wages with 
Chinamen. 

In return for this there shall come to those Senators the grateful adu- 
lation of the Six Companies, that mighty Chinese labor trust, which, in 
this age of emancipation, carries on a new slave trade as baneful and de- 
humanizing in its ultimate results as was the old. They shall enjoy 
the proud satisfaction of having aided in establishing more securely the 
authority of the despotic government maintained on our soil by these 
same Six Companies, under whose laws their subjects are put to death 
for disobedience. The ‘‘high-binders’’ whose industry is the slaying 
of Chinamen at the bidding of the companies, wiil warm with grati- 
tude toward them. Four hundred millions of Asiatics shall rise up 
and call them blessed for having offered to each of them the bread ont 
of the mouths of the children of American workingmen, if the Chinese 
will but cross the Pacific and accept it. 

They will have the approbation of all our great land-owners, who, 
if they could secure a large supply of this degraded labor, would be- 
come feudal barons in everything butthe name, They will have also 
the thanks of all in our land who deal in human lives and amass for- 
tunes by compelling the most labor for the least pay. Finally, and 
what should be most grateful of all, they will secure the flattery and 
simulated approbation of foreign diplomatists, who will assume to see 
in their votes an assurance that they can be depended upon by any for- 
eign power which may seek to overreach this country in negotiations 
or to secure immunity for some flagrant invasion of its sovereign 
rights. 

To those on the other hand who vote for the immediate passage of 
this bill, thanks shall come up from the home of every American toiler, 
from the heart of every American patriot. To them shall come 
cially the fervent and enduring gratitude of the people of the Pacific, 
not alone the present dwellers on that coast, but the teeming millions 
destined hereafter to find homes and happiness in that favored portion 
of our Republic. The news of the passage of this bill, Mr. President, 
will be received with one glad shout of acclaim that shall reverberate 
from Mount Rainier to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
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Wednesday, August 29, 1888, 
On the Oklahoma bill, while the same was under discussion under the five-min- 


ute rule, 

Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the committee as 
briefly as the gravity and importance of the subject will allow to the 
character of the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Payson], and to the objections which are made to 
it. I had occasion, sir, when s ing upon this subject in the general 
debate to announce my opposition to this bill upon the general ground 
that it was an effort to create a Territory out of land which did not be- 
long to the Government of the United States, and upon which, as was 
said by a gentleman in the course of that debate, there were no citizens 
and no people over whom a Territory could be created or for whom a 
Territorial government should be constituted. Iam not going over the 
ground which I then assumed before the committee, because I presume 
it is fresh in the minds of most gentlemen. Having demonstrated, as 
I believe, not myself, but as evidenced by the statutes and the treaties 
and the patents of the Government, that these Indians held this land 
by virtue of the most solemn form of conveyance known to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I was very much surprised when my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] on the other side of the Chamber, in the 
course of the debate, when this question was up before, in answer to 
an inquiry which I made of him as to how he would dispose of lands pat- 
ented to the Indians, said he would dispose of them, and that the high- 
est title to land was in the Congress of the United States, and we could 
give it away notwithstanding the prior conveyance under patents as well 
as under the treaties. 

The proposition is startling in its character, and if it be true in re- 
gard to the Indian lands, I submit it is equally true in regard to all 
other lands which the Government has patented to any other parties, 
either companies or individuals, 
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It can not be assumed that the solemn conveyances under which these 
lands are held can be gotten rid of by an act of Congress. If that were 
the case, it is competent for the Government to convey any title, and 
no man would hold them except at the will of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government of the United States. Now, the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] 
is to amend section 5, which requires that these lands shall only be sold 
to actual settlers at the price of $1.25 an acre, and make them amenable 
to the homestead law; and it was announced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Territories in the speech he made to this 
committee on yesterday that if that amendment was adopted it would 
be the Trojan horse which was intended and designed should kill bis 
bill. It is the first time, I submit, in the history of the legislation of 
this Government that public domain has been attempted to be created 
in which they are afraid of allowing the homestead law to prevail. 

Now, the honorable chairman of the committee says that if this bill 

when this is created into a Territory and becomes part of the 
public domain it shall be distinct from all other public lands, and the 
right of a citizen to make a homestead upon this land shall be denied. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not misrepresent me 
upon that. My point was that under the homestead laws as they now 
exist a settler was permitted to take the land, and in six months he 
could sell it. While under this bill he does not get title unless he 

ys $1.25 and lives on it for three years. How, under those provis- 
ions, could they fall into the hands of speculators within six months? 

Mr. HOOKER. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, if we pass the bill, 
within six months these lands will fall into the hands of speculators, 
and it is not hard to determine who these speculators will be. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He certainly 
does not wish to misrepresent the bill. No man can obtain this land 
except by actual settlement and cultivation; by personal residence of 
three years. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will demonstrate my proposition. 

Mr. WEAVER. I say you can not demonstrate your proposition. 

Mr. HOOKER. We will see. If I do not, you do not need to vote 
for my proposition. If I do not demonstrate it, then I will not ask 
the gentleman from Illinois or the gentleman’s lieutenant to vote for 
it. But if I do demonstrate it I will expect them to vote for ft. 

Mr. WEAVER. I suppose you will. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is very hard to convince those who will not be 
convinced against their will. But certainly the gentleman from Illi- 
nois said that if the amendment of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Payson] becomes a part and parcel of this bill it will destroy his 
bill. 

Are we afraid to permit the principles embodied in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman on the other side of the Chamber [Mr. Pay- 
SON] to be applied to these lands, as it is applied to all public lands? 
Why should we be? It was said by the honorable gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] that he spoke for six hundred thousand men who 
wanted homes. Why, sir, you do not speak for the very men who you 
say want homes when you are afraid to have applied by your bill the 
principle of the homestead entry of lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] is, in my judgment, a fair proposition to amend the bill 
in order to perfect it, and should be acceptable to those who are will- 
ing to vote for it under any conditions. I am op to the bill, be- 
cause I believe it violates our solemn treaties with these Indians, and 
violates the solemn conveyances made by the Government, and there- 
fore ought not in any form to become a law. You propose to create a 
Territorial government with a governor and all its officials over that 
Territory, before you have obtained the consent of the Indians, and 
you propose to create a commission at the vast expense of $10 a day 
for each commissioner and $6 a day for their secretary to go to that 
Territory to obtain that consent. 

The history of the grant of these lands to the Indians I recited in the 
speech which I had occasion to make on thissubject some time ago, and 
I will now merely call attention to the position which I then assumed 
and which I fortified by reading the very patents of the Government 
themselves, showing the nature and character of the conveyance which 
the Government made to the Indians, and also by reading the treaties, 
every one of which would be violated, at least in spirit, by this bill. 
And even if you can urge the doctrine that we can get rid of a treaty 
by an act of Congress, you certainly can not urge the doctrine that we 
can get rid of the patents of the Government by an act of Congress; if 
so, you can unsettle the titles to all the lands in the United States 
which are based upon patents derived from the Government, whether 
they are held by Indian tribes or by individuals. - 

Some years ago tkere was a commission appointed by the Senate of 
the United States for the purpose of investigating the character of the 
titles to these Indian lands and the propriety of constituting them into 
a Territory. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] in arguing this question 
the other day said: 

It sounds well to hear gentlemen Jaugh when there are five hundred thou- 
sand homeless people in this country who are praying for an opportunity to 
settle upon the public domain in accordance with the Tewi who are seeking a 


home and a shelter for their little ones, It is a nice thing for gentlemen to 
sneer and laugh, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the extent of the publie domain of the 
United States? Ibeg leave to call attention to the figures which were 
presented by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] in the speech 
which he made here the other day, and which show that we have still 
some seven hundred or eight hundred million acres of the public domain 
unoccupied. Why is it that gentlemen insist that this particular land 
shall be opened up to public settlement and tell us that there are five 
hundred thousand homeless and shelterless people of the United States 
who are seeking homes and demanding this particular land in order 
that they may make homes upon it, and yet object to this Territory 
being opened to entry under the homestead law? 

I will embody in my remarks a quotation from the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] showing the extent of the 
public domain in the different States and Territories. Listening to 
the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] one would sup- 
pose that no man who is withouta home, no man whois landless, could 
find a homestead or land to settle upon anywhere within the territory 
of the United States unless this Government should be guilty of Punic 
faith by taking from the Indians. what it has given them by its solemn 
patents; and this, althongh we have seven hundred or eight hundred 
millions of acres of the public domain still open to occupation by those 
who are landless. No, Mr. Chairman, it is this 83 land that is 
wanted, this territory which belongs to the Indians and which you 
have patented to them, describing in the patents the metes and bounds 
in the lands you conveyed, and enumerating the acres down even to a 
fraction. For instance, in the case of the Cherokees you made a pat- 
ent of over 14, 000, O00 acres, and you designated the amount even down 
to the fraction of an acre. It is this particular land, therefore, that 
the homeless and landless men of the United States want, according to 
the advocates of this bill. In the name of the homesteader, in the 
name of the poor people of this country who desire homes on the public 
domain, I deny that they want to dispossess anybody else in order to 
get homes for themselves, 

Gentlemen can not account for this bill upon that ground, and if 
they can not, how can they account forit? The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WARNER] waseloquent in his appeal to the House in favor 
of this bill on the ground that he wanted to remove the cattle syndi- 
cates and the corporations now in possession of this Territory. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you remove the cattle syndicates‘and the corporations who are 
in possession of this part of the public domain and constitute it a Ter- 
ritory, where does it go? Does the honorable gentleman, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER], tell you? How will these 
lands be disposed of? I submit that under this bill they will go pri- 
marily to two corporations, the two great lines of railway that run re- 
spectively east end west and north and south through that Territory. 
I see that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] smiles. 

Mr. WEAVER. I smile audibly. 

Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman no doubt wants to refer to that pro- 
vision of the bill which proposes to rescind the acts by which these 
lands were granted. But, sir, you have got a vested right to contend 
with, and you ought to be lawyer enough and the chairman of your 
committee ought to be lawyer enough to know that when the lands 
given under those grants are mortgaged they are placed beyond your 
control, and I hope that when I demonstrate this proposition I shall 
have the chairman of the committee and his intelligent lieutenant on 
my side of the question and in opposition to the corporations and syn- 
dicates who otherwise will grab up all this territory for themselves. 

I have said, sir, thatsome years ugo there was an investigation made 
by the Senate of the United States for the purpose of ascertaining what 
was the condition of these Indianlands. Upon that committee of in- 
vestigation was the present distinguished Attorney-General of the 
United States, Mr. Garland. I do not say that he was the chairman 
of the committee, but he was one of the prominent members who con- 
ducted the investigation, and what did they find, as shown in their 
report to the Senate? I hold that report in my hand, together with 
the testimony which was taken. I will not weary the committee by 
reading the resolution, butI will simply call attention to the language 
of the report which was made by this committee to the Senate of the 
United States. They say: 

We respectfully beg leave to submit the following report: 

By the acts of Congroes referred to in the first resolution there was granted to 
two railroads a right of way through the Indian Territory, one extending from 
the southern line of Kansas to the northern boundary of Texas, and the other 
from the western line of Arkansas to the Pacific coast, and in addition to the 
right of way a grant of lands was made dependent (I call attention particularly 
to this lIanguage)—a grant of lands was made dependent upon the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title, and upon the lands becoming pub! ſelands of the United 
States. The road from Kansas to Texas ing through the whole width of 
the Territory, known as the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway, extends 
from Hannibal, on the Missouri River, through Missouri and Kansas and the 
territory of Texas, being 576 miles in length, and forming a link in the line of 
direct railway communication between Chicago and St. Louis and the Gulf of 
Mexico at Galveston, 

It has mortgaged all its line and all its property of every kind in those States 
and the Territory as security for its bonds, but has issued no bonds predicated" 
upon the lands alone. = 

These mortgage bonds have been negotiated and are largely held in London, 
Paris, and Amsterdam, as well as New York. They were issued in aid of the 
construction of the road, and are held by private investors, 

The Atlantic and Pavific Railroad has been constructed only some 35 miles 
from the Missouri line to Vinita in the Territory, and has mortgaged the lands 


SONERION see for that distance to secure certain bonds issued by said 
company, which bonds are held by purchasers for investment. 
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In the examination made by the Senate committee, in Report No. 
744 of the Senate, to the third session of the Forty-fifth Congress, page 
26, Mr. G. D. L. Huldro, an expert accountant, was sworn, and asked 
to state where the bonds were held, and what amount of bonds had 
been issued, and replied as follows: 

By the CHAIRMAN pro tempore: 

Q. What part of the road did they cover? 

A. They covered from Sedalia down to Denison, Tex. 

Q. How many miles? 

Between 400 and 500 miles. 
Q. What were they; 6 per cent. bonds? 
Seven per cent. gold bon s. 


Forty-two or 43 cents. 
Where are they now held? 


A. 
A. 
Q. What are those bonds worth? 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


Leall the attention of the committee particularly to this concluding 
language of the report: 

The only condition by which the lands in the Indian Territory could become 
public lands would be by the voluntary abandonment of the same by the Indians 
or in case of the extinguishment of their title. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentleman know that neither of the 
roads to which he refers touches a foot of land embraced in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma as provided in this bill—— 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, sir; but they touch the Indian Territory 

Mr. HOLMAN, The Atlantic and Pacific does. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The western terminus of that road has not reached 
the Indian Territory, and its whole grant has been forfeited by act of 
the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. HOOKER. The Oklahoma territory, as I understand, takes in 
every portion of the Indian Territory not occupied by the five semi- 
civilized tribes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. HOOKER. That is what I understand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And while the line of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas road, to which the gentleman refers, passes within the terri- 
tory of the five semi-civilized tribes, it does not go within 100 miles of 
Oklahoma. The Atlantic and Pacific has not reached that territory, 
and its grant has been forfeited. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then the fact is still more condemnatory that the 
company should have attempted to mortgage these lands before they 
reached that territory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is their business. 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, it is their business; and it is your business, too, 
to understand this matter, and let the committee understand it. Here 
are all these lands granted by these acts which you propose by the 
fourteenth section of your bill to repeal. Why should you propose to 
repeal these laws if they are not in full force and effect? Mr. Chair- 
man, it will not do to attempt any evasion of this question. The fal- 
sity of the argument is apparent upon the statement of it. 

The committee go on further in this report: 

But both land grants to the railroad companies were ill-advised and should 
not have been made; and the committee recommend their repeal, 

This committee has recommended the repeal of those laws, but they 
yet stand, and the fourteenth section of this bill proposes their re- 
p But the laws have been in operation, have been acted on, and 

mds have been issued under them. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Suppose negotiation is first had with the Indian tribes interested, for 
the organization of this territory; what difference will it then make 
in regard to the railroad companies or the lands granted to them by 
the acts of Congress to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. HOOKER, The gentleman does not at all meet my argument. 
Whether you get the cession by agreement with the Indians or get it 
by force, as this bill proposes, when you have extinguished the Indian 
title and possession, then the rights of these railroad companies su- 
pervene; and you can not prevent it, because they have issued their 
mortgages upon the lands; those mortgages are transferrable and are 
held by outside parties. I will show directly by whom they are held. 

Upon this question with reference to what was granted to these rail- 
road companies a number of gentlemen were examined by the Senate 
committee; and I will refer to the testimony of Mr. James Baker, who 
was the attorney of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. He was sworn 
as a witness on this subject; and I read from his examination by Mr. 
Garland, now Attorney-General of the United States: 

Fe a your company issue bonds predicated upon an additional grant? 

Q. Do san: remember the amount of those bonds, and when issued? 

A. Not accurately; they were issued, as I remember, in 1871. There were 
two series on the road amounting to $1,200,000, the other upon land lying upon 
the side of the road amounting to $500,000, making in all $1,700,000. 

Q. What did each bond call for? 


A. Ipresume each bond called for $1,000. There might have been somesmailer. 
Iam not positive about that. 


Q. Can you furnish a copy of the bond of the road? 

A. I can furnish a copy, but the bond is included in the mortgage. ~ 

Q. What became of these bonds, or any of them, or all of them, according to 
your recollection? 

A. They were sold to raise funds with which to build the road. 

Mr. Hereford, who was also a Senator at that time and a member of 
this Senate committee, asked: 

Q. Then I understand your proposition to be that if the Indian Territory shall 
be opened for settlement you will be willing to relinquish all your right to the 
land 3 the borders of the Indian Territory? 

A. Yes, sir. 

“ou How can you do that if you hold the fee and predi¢ate your bonds on the 
> ] 


A. I do not think we can as against the bonds, but I think that Congress has 
power to revoke the grant. 
Here the attorney of the road states the fact so far as they had mort- 
these lands granted by this act, they had not the power to affect 
the interest which had been acquired by the parties by whom these 
bonds had been purchased. 
Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. HOOKER. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Did not the grants to the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad and to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad reserve the 
rights of the Government? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes; but the Government has not exercised that 
right, and these bonds were issued under the grant made by the Gov- 
ernment to this railroad. 

Mr. PETERS. Does the gentleman from Mississippi say that bonds 
could be issued before the lands themselves were conveyed by the Goy- 
ernment? 3 

Mr. HOOKER. Certainly they can. The Indian title being extin- 
guished to the lands and becoming a part of the public lands, they come 
under the railroad grants, and the railroads acquire title to them. 

Mr. PETERS. Let meask the gentleman aquestionoflaw. Ifthe 
purchasers of these bonds purchased them with the full knowledge that 
the Government had the right at any time to alter, amend, or repeal 
those acts, then they took them with the fall notice of the power of 
the Government, and their authority or legal right to any portion of 
these lands in the Indian Territory is absolutely null and void. 

Mr. HOOKER. They took them upon this condition alone, that on 
the extinguishment of the title of the Indians to these lands, then their 
title was good in these lands. That is what your bill provides notwith- 
standing the fourteenth section. You make them a part of the public 
domain of the United States, and the moment you make them a por- 
tion of the publicdomain that moment the right of the holders of these 
mortgage bonds on the lands would accrue to them. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion in that connection? 

Mr. HOOKER. Les, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman say the title passes to the rail- 
way companies in advance? 

Mr. HOOKER. That depends on the character of the charter of 
these roads, These lands were granted withoutregard to the construc- 
tion of the road. Their rights were to attach just so soon as the title 
of the Indians was extinguished. Whenever you make it public 
domain the right attaches to these railroads. 

Mr. PERKINS. It only attaches as the road is constructed, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific not having been constructed, or indeed any portion 
of it, ifthe grant is forfeited before the construction, is it the gentleman’s 
idea any right under these bonds can attach? 

Mr. HOOKER. It depends on the charter. The Government may 
grant lands to railroads without coupling with it a condition requir- 
ing the construction of so many miles. I wish to say one other thing. 

Mr. SYMES. Will the gentleman permit me to make a statement? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. SYMES. It depends on the language of the grant and not on 
the language of the charter of the railroad company. We reviewed 
these grants in the Committee on Territories, and we had no doubt 
section 14 in this bill absolutely wiped out all rights which might in 
any contingency arise, and the best lawyers who have investigated the 
subject have no doubt about it. I simply want the gentleman's atten- 
tion called to that fact. 

Mr. HOOKER. If that be the case, if what the gentleman states in 
regard to these lands be true, then no railroad could anywhere have 
any lands conveyed to them by the Government. These lands were 
granted to aid in the construction of these roads, and they have become 
the lands of the road, for the moment the Indian title was extinguished 
they have become a part of the public lands of the Government. 

Mr. SYMES. That is where I differ with the gentleman. They do 
not become railroad lands and the railroads do not acquire any title 
in them by the extinguishment of the title of the Indians. 

Mr. HOOKER. Whether they do or not, itis apparent they have ab- 
solutely mortgaged these lands and that they are now held partly by 
foreigners and partly by people in our own country. 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman from Mississippi will allow me, 


the Supreme Court of the United States have decided, Justice Miller 
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rendering the opinion, that the right to alter, amend, or repeal, re- 
served to the Government in the granting act, gave notice to all parties 
of the reserved power of the Government. 

Mr. HOOKER. I beg to be excused from yielding further. I have 
said in substance that itdoes. But the railroads, on the conveyance of 
the lands by the Government, performed certain things. The actshave 
remained in existence in accordance with the original grant, and they 
are not repealed. Mortgages have been made and bondsissued. The 
railroads have conveyed whatever title the roads themselves acquired. 
Those rights may be subject to subsequent repeal by Congress if the 
charter so prescribed, or prescribed that the rights acerued only upon 
the construction of so many miles of the road. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the question is further asked of this witness: 

By the CHAIRMAN pro tempore: 
7 3 portion built in the Indian Territory, the company has laid no claim 
9 — No, sir; that is, we could not claim tho land without the Government ex- 
tinguished the Indian title. 

That is exactly what you propose to do here. 

Again: 5 

Q, Isee by the act that the land throughout tho Territory is double the quantity 
of Fox 3 the States? 


Again, in response to a question as to the value of the bonds, the 

witness replies: s 
That they can be bought for 5 cents on the dollar, That was the valucof the 
bonds then issued; but they had increased to 35 or 40 cents. 

I now want to call the attention of the committee to a still farther 
description of the manner in which these bonds are held. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman please explain this as he pro- 
ceeds —— 

Mr. HOOKER. I must beg not to be interrupted further. The 
gentleman will have his own time, 

The question is again asked of this witness: 
VV 

A. 1 so consider the treaty. - / 
Q. Does not the treaty provide that the Government shall remove them? 
A. Yes sir; that is my understanding. 

And the Government has been trying all these years to do just that 
yery thing, so that, in point of fact, as been stated by a gentleman 
on the other side of the House [Mr. CUTCHEON], there is not now a 
single citizen in the United States rightfully living within the limits 
of the Territory, except that portion which we call the Public Land 
Strip, or No Man’s Land. Not one. Your popoean, therefore, is 
to create a Territory over lands of which you have not control, within 
which you have no right to create a Territory, and in regard to which, 
if you do extinguish the Indian title, that title instead of reverting to 
the Government will pass, under the granting acts, or may pass to the 
railroads and to the parties holding the bonds, who will have the right 
to come in and say we purchased these bonds which were valid obli- 
gations; we acquired them subject to that provision of the granting act 
that at the time of the extinguishment of the Indian title that title 
should sree to the railroads, and now having extinguished the title, 
that right acerues. 

They will have a legitimate claim to that extent, and it should be 
borne in mind that these bonds to the amount of $14,000,000 are held 
mainly abroad, to a large extent in Amsterdam and ign cities; or, 
to be more exact, six millions, about, are held over there, five millions 
of themin New York, and the other three millions are scattered through- 
out the country. So, in point of fact you have under this granting act 
and the additional grants to these railways, whether the roads were 
constructed under the grant or not—the grants still standing upon the 
statute-books unrepealed—exactly the condition of affairs to which I 
have called your attention, or else the gentleman in of the bill 
and the Committee on Public Lands would not hayeintroduced a propo- 


sition to repeal those ts. 
But these lands are not affected by this bill at 


Bo SPRINGER. 
all. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then the gentleman could not have been correct 
when he said that the whole of the Oklahoma lands were embraced 
within the bill, except the lands occupied by the five civilized tribes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman should remember that these 
roads do not come into Oklahoma at all—I mean Oklahoma proper. 
They are entirely in the five tribes. 

Mr. HOOKER. But I understand that the Pacific road has a right 
of way through the Territory. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Itis not yet constructed. 

Mr. HOOKER. Butit has the right of way, and the grant is ex- 
trao! in this respect, that you give double the amountof land in 
the Territory that you have given in the States. In the States you give 
for each 5 miles ten sections, whereas in the Territory for some reason 
you have geen proper to increase this to twenty sections. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the Atlantie grant, to which the gentleman 
has referred, has been forfeited. 

Mr. HOOKER. But the bondholders will undoubtedly raise the 
question if your action here affects their interests. If their interests 


have vested you can not deprive them of them. If their rights have 
vested, they will insist upon the fulfillment of the bond. 

Mr. SYMES. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Are we to 
hesitate about the enactment of legislation because some railroad com- 
pany may make a big claim or the bondholders of the road may make 
a claim, although Congress, in view of the fact that the company has 
not performed the obligations under which the grant was made, passed 
a solemn act forfeiting the claim to every acre of land? 

Mr. HOOKER. No, sir; not by any means, But that is not the 
condition here. Isay that you are running the risk, where a provis- 
ion exists that in view of the proposed extinguishment of an Indian 
title that title shall pass to the company, of doing just exactly what 
the gentleman suggests in his own question and a large portion of the 
lands passing to them. 

Mr. SYMES. I would like to ask the gentleman if he, as a lawyer, 
would be willing 

Mr. HOOKER. I beg the gentleman not to interrupt me further, 
as I have but a few moments more. I will only say in passing that 
by virtue of the grant made by the United States to these railroad 
companies, bonds were issued and a mortgage execated. The mort- 
gagees take the place of the railroad company and acquire whatever 
rights the railroads had themselves under the granting act. 

Now, the effect of the passage of the gentleman’s bill, with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois on the other side of the 
Chamber, would be at least to hazard long litigation in reference to 
these matters. People do not put $14,000,000 in bonds into things 
they have not investigated and without legal advice as to how far they 
acquire any right or title in the land for which the payment is made. 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would rather not. You.can answer in your own 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is passed in the shape in which it has been 
presented by the Committee on Territories you will have violated every 
single one of the treaty obligations which you have made with these 
Indians. While it may be said there is power in the Congress, the 
Senate and the House acting together, and the President approving 
your measures, to do away with the treaties, yet I say that this would 
violate all the treaties. I want to cite these treaties. There are plain 
and simple provisions, every one of which would be violated by every 
man who votes for this measure to take away this land from these peo- 
ple. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the committee has been premature in its ac- 
tion, and that before a measure of this kind was proposed you should 
have had the consent of the Indians. You ought to have had a com- 
mission to obtain that consent. It should have been a condition-pre- 
cedent before asking any legislation of this character. That was orig- 
inally contained in a proposition that there should be representatives 
of the Indian Territoy in the Congress of the United States, and which 
would have given them representatson in the Senate and in the House. 
But I say, Mr. Chairman, and I put it to the conscience of the mem- 
bers of this committee to say whether they are willing to violate the 


letter and spirit of every treaty which has been made with these In- 
dians. I call attention to the treaty made with Cherokees, one of the 
tribes. 


settled between the fork of French Broad and Holstein Rivers, whose particular 
situation shall transmitted to the United States in Congress assembled for 
their decision „ W. Indians agree to abide by. 


Mr. WARNER. Does that relate to these lands? 
Mr. HOOKER. It relates to the treaties. The treaty with the 
Wyandots provides: 


or 


and 
United States; and the said nations may punish him or them in such manner as 
they see fit. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was an early treaty, and was one where we 
very carefully guarded the rights and interests of these tribes when we 
conceded lands to them and got vast concessions from them. Then, in 
the treaty with the Cherokees, dated August 7, 1790, and in the treaty 
with the Cherokees of July 2, 1791, and that with the Wyandots of 
August 3, 1795, and the Choctaws of September 27, 1830, similar pro- 
vision was made. 

The provisions of the Choctaw treaty I will read, because it shows in 
what temper these ple were dealt with and what was regarded as 
just and proper at that time: 

ARTICLE4. TheGovernmentand 


but the United States shall forever secure said Choctaw Nation from and against 
all laws except such as from time to time may be enacted in their own national 
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councils, not inconsistent with the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the United 

„ such as may and which have been enacted by Congress, to 

the extent that under the Constitution, are required to exercise a legis. 
ation over Indian affairs (pages 333, 334). 

That was the provision under which the Choctaw grant was made, 
and the same treaty provided: 

Arr. 5. The United States hereby covenant and that the lands ceded to 
the Cherokee Nation in the foregoing article shall in no future time, without 
their consent, be included within tbe territorial limits or jurisdiction of any 
State or Territory; but they shall secure to the Cherokee Nation the right, by 
their national councils, to make and carry into effect all such laws as they may 
deem necessary for the government and protection of the persons and property, 
within their own country, belonging to their people, or such persons as have 
connected themselves with them: Provided, always, That they shall not be in- 

t with the Constitution of the United States and such actsof Congress 
as may have been or may be passed regulating trade and intercourse with the 
Indians, and also that they shall not be considered as extending to such citizens 
and Army of the United States as may travel or reside in the Indian country, 
by permission, according to the laws and regulations established by the govern- 
ment of the same. 

Coming down to a later treaty, I find the same provision embodied. 
I find in the treaty with the Choctaws and Chickasaws of June 22, 
1855: 

ART. 4. The government and laws now in operation and not incompatible 
with this instrument shall be and remain in full force and effect within the lim- 
its of the Chickasaw district until the Chickasaws shall adopt a constitution 
and enact laws superseding, abrogating, or changing the same, And all judi- 
cial ings within said district, commenced prior to the adoption of a 
constitution and laws by the Chickasaws, shall be conducted and determined 
according to existing laws. 

ART. 7. So far as may becompntible with the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, regulating trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, the Choctaws and Chickasaws shall be secured in the unre- 
stricted right of self-government, and full jurisdiction over persons and prop- 
erty within their respective limits, excepting, however, all persons with their 
property who are not by birth, adoption, or otherwise citizens or members of 
the Choctaw or Chickasaw tribes, and all persons not being citizens or mem- 
bers of either tribe found within their limits shall be considered intruders, and 
be removed from and kept out of the samo by the United States agent (assisted, 
if necessary, by the military), with the following exceptions, namely : Such indi- 
viduals as are now or may be in the employment of the Government, and their 
families; those fully traveling or temporarily sojourning in the country, 
or trading under lieense from the proper authority of the United States, 
and such as may be permitted by the Choctaws or Chickasaws, with the assent 
of the United States agent, to reside within their limits without becoming citi- 
zens or members of either of said tribes. 

Article 7 provides that— 

So far as may be compatible with the Constitution of the United States and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, regulating trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, the Choctaws and Chickasaws shall be secured in the unrestricted 
right of self-government for jurisdiction over persons and property within their 
respective limits. " 

These are the provisions of the more recent treaty. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him just there to call attention to another part of that treaty. In the 
same treaty did not the Choetaws lease to the General Government 
every inch of land that is included in the territory of Oklahama with 
the simple reservation that the territory so leased should remain open 
to settlement by Choctaws and Chickasaws ? 

Mr. HOOKER. They leased it simply for the settlement of friendly 
Indians npon it—for no other purpose. 

Mr. WARNER. And in 1866, foran additional $300,000, did they 
not quitclaim to the United States every right that they had ? 

Mr. HOOKER. No, sir; not at all—only the right for the setile- 
ment of friendly Indians. The treaty of 1866 is the latest treaty, and it 
refers to all the othertreaties and shows exactly what was the spirit of 
the Government in treating with these tribes of Indians. It is too late 
now to say that you will not treat with the Indians. You havetreated 
with them from the beginning, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States itself has said that they are a people and nation sui generis, and 
that although they may have made unequal treaties with the United 
States it is not less the honorable obligation of the United States to ob- 
serve those treaties and carry them ont in good faith. 


The treaty of 1866 with the Seminoles provided that— 


The Seminole Nation agrees to such legislation as Congress and the President 
of the United States may deem necessary for the better administration of justice 
and the protection of the rights of person and property within the said Terri- 
tory; Provided, howcver, That the said legislation shall not in wad way or man- 
ner iaterfere with or annul their present tribal organization, rights, laws, priv- 
ileges and customs. 


In the treaty with the Choctaws and Chickasaws there was a similar 
provision. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws agree to such legislation as Congress and the 
President of the United States may deem necessary for the better administration 
of justice and the protection of the rights of person and property within said 
Te + Provided, however, Such legislation shall not in any way interfere 
with or annul the present tribal organization or the respective legislatures or 
judiciaries or the rights, laws, privileges, and customs of the Choctaw or Chicka- 
saw Nations respectively. 

Thatshows how carefully they guarded their rights inall these treaties. 

Article 38 of the same treaty contains provisions with reference to 
persons who should go there and intermarry with the Indians. 

Article 45 provided that: 

All the righ’ rivileges, and immunities heretofore possessed by said nation 
or naid as 8 or to which they sn entitled under 3 and 


legislation theretofore made and had in connection with them, shall be, and axe, 
hereby declared to be 


ty. 


in full force so far as they are consistent with tbe pro- 
visionsof this trea 


It will thus be seen, Mr. Chairman, that from the earliest treaties 
made in the last century down to the latest treaty made in this cen- 
tury it has been the spirit and purpose of the Government of the United 
States to secure absolutely the government of these Indians in their 
own Territory, under their own legislative council, under their own 
judiciary. This bill proposes to take a large portion of the territory 
embraced in the Oklahoma district and constitute a Territory of the 
United States in violation of the Janguage and spirit of the treaties 
made by the Government with every one of these tribes from the earliest 
period when we began to treat with them down to the present time. 

What should have been thecoursepursued? If there were a foreign 
nation involved, our conrse would have been very plain; but these peo- 
ple do not occupy that attitude: When you want to get their lands 
you say they are the wards of the nation? and that you owe them 
protection. When you find that plea will not operate, you then come 
in with the argument that the best Indian is a dead Indian;” and 
you propose to kill oft the Indians if you can not cheat them out of 
their lands. That is the gravamen, the substance and object of the 
bill. This bill should have proposed that a commission be sent out to 
treat with these Indians to ascertain whether they wish toabandon their 
form of government. No white citizen is there now in accordance with 
law; every white citizen who may be there is there either in violation 
of law or without authority of law; and the Government of the United 
States has time and again used its military power for the purpose of ex- 
pelling anybody who attempted to invade the rights of these Indians 
to that Territory. You regarded this obligation as so valid and bind- 
ing that you were willing to send there the whole Army of the United 
States for the purpose of protecting these Indians. Now, this bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories proposes to take this land with- 
out consultation with those Indians, to create a Territory with a gov- 
ernor and other officers, and then to go and ask these Indians whether 
they will consent. What a beautiful line of Territory we should have, 
zigzagging in and out according as this or the other tribe might assent 
or refuse to assent to this measure! Where would be the boundaries 
of this grand Territory which the Committee on Territories proposes 
to create? Can anybody tell? This Territory is to be dwindled down 
and zigzagged into shape as this, that, or the other tribe may refuse as- 
sent to this measure. ; 

Why, sir, one gentleman testifies in the very examination to which 
I have referred that there are not twenty-five men in the Indian Ter- 
ritory who want to their form of government and become an 
organized Territory. If that be the case, why do you presume that 
you are going to get the assent of the Indians? Sir, you had a singu- 
lar exhibition of what agreement is likely to do when you passed your 
bill in regard to the great Sioux reservation. You sent your commis- 
sioners there with Mr. Pratt at their head to treat with the tribes in 
Dakota, Your commissioners held pow-wows with them, smoked the 
pipe of peace, remained there for months and months. What was the 
result? They said the Indians were accusing the Great Father of tell- 
ing lies to them. What did the leading chief of the Sioux tribe say to 
them? He said, ‘‘No; you accuse us wrongfully; we did not say that 
our Great Father at Washington had lied to us; but we did say that 
the commission which he sent to treat with us has lied to us; and we 
do not intend to sell our lands.” If the Sioux tribe said that, what 
will the civilized tribes, what will the other Indians say? 

We ought therefore to send out a commission. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to force this bill throngh, in violation of our obligations to the In- 
dians, we should primarily ask the Indians, not as the result of per- 
suasion, but as a free and voluntary act on their part, to concede that 
their Territory may be constructed into an organized Territory of the 
United States, with Indian representation on this floor, and with Indian 
representation in the other branch of Congress; for I say here and now 
that the only safeguard for these people against the rapacity of which 
this bill is but the outcome, the only protection of these Indians against 
the rapacity of the States bordering upon their Territory, is that they 
shall have representation on this floor and in the Senate, so that they 
may be able to defend their rights intelligently. They have now no 
special representative to speak for them. They should have represen- 
tation in the Congress of the United States, so as to be heard in vindi- 
cation of their own rights. 

But this Territory is proposed to be created out of land which does 
not belong to the Government and over citizens who exist only in the 
imagination of the distingnished gentlemen of the Territorial Commit- 
tee who have presented this bill. Iam speaking now to the general 
merits of the bill. Iam opposed toit upon principle. I believe it 
wrong from the first section to the last. I do not think that the peo- 
ple of the United States can be induced to perpetrate this wrong upon 
the Indians; but if this bill is to pass, then, certainly, unless there is 
some interest to be subserved which is not apparent upon the face 
of the bill, I can see no reason why the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Payson] shouid not constitute a part of the bill. If 
there are interests so dear to the Territorial Committee that the adop- 
tion of this amendment will, as the gentleman from Ulinois suggested 
yesterday, prove a “ Trojan horse;’’ if there are to be ideas carried out 
and people to be protected that we know nothing of, and if this amend- 
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ment is to be a “Trojan horse” to kill this bill, then, as I said to the 
chairman of the committee yesterday, the bill ought to die, because it 
has the seeds of destruction within itself, 

With these remarks, asking permission to include in my printed 
speech some treaty provisions which I have not had time to read, I 
leave the question for the consideration of the committee. 


Alaska—The United States Should Give It a Better Government. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, on an amendment offered to increase the ap- 
propriation for education in Alaska— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purchase of the Territory of Alaska by the 
United States from Russia may not have been good policy. Wedonot 
seem to have any great use jor it, either present or prospective, and our 
form of government is not well adapted to the control of distant col- 
onies. 

But whether it was wise or unwise to acquire it, we have actually 

urchased it, and it is now a part of our national domain. Weare un- 
aa obligations to provide a good government for the inhabitants, one 
suited to their condition and circumstances. I am not satisfied that 
we have done all that we should in this respect. In fact, I feel quite 
certain that we have not. 

One great difficulty Congress labors under is a want of correct infor- 
mation in regard to the territory and the people who live init. Prior 
to the j] from Russia, citizens of the United States werein gen- 
eral as ignorant of this vast territory as if it had been in Asia. We 
have owned it over twenty-one years, and the information yet obtained 
is meager indeed. Officers of the Army and civil officers of our Goy- 
ernment have made explorations in this country and furnished very 
interesting reports of their observations. But the extent of the territory 
is so great and the means of travel so poor that these reports make it 
certain that the greater part of Alaska is wholly unknown to us. 

The inhabitants are largely half-civilized tribes, scarcely equal in 
point of intelligence to the blanket Indians on our Western reserva- 
tions. Amongthese, Christian missionaries from tue United States are 
doing good work. ‘Those who have gone from comfortable homes to 
this distant territory as teachers and preachers are deserving of great 
credit for their self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that all the inhab- 
itants of Alaska are uncivilized. There are some ten or twelve thou- 
sand civilized inhabitants living in communities that have had Christian 
churches and schools for several generations. These are the people 
that feel most the want of proper laws and a government to protect 
their lives and property. 

In addition to the natural obligations we are under to these people 
by reason of having purchased the Territory, our Government is bound 
by solemn treaty to maintain and protect these people in their rights. 
The Territory was ceded to the United States by Russia for the price of 
$7,200,000 by a treaty dated March 30, 1867, The Emperor of Russia, 
who is remembered as the firm friend of our Government during the 
rebellion, when he transferred this Territory to the United States, took 
from our Government this covenant in the treaty in regard to the peo- 
ple who then lived in Alaska: 

The inhabitants (with exception of uncivilized tribes) shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States,and shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their lib- 
erty, property, and religion. The uncivilized tribes will be suhject to such laws 
and regulations as the United States may from time to time adopt in regard to 
aboriginal tribes of that country. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be confessed that we have not fulfilled this 
treaty obligation with the promptness and fairness thatshould charac- 
terize a great nation like ours. N . 

Alaska is a Territory in size almost equal to all the States of the Union 
east of the Mississippi River. It is true that the civilized inhabitants 
occupy but a small fraction of the Territory, but their numbers, as I 
have stated, areconsiderable, and we have reliable information that the 
civilized population is increasing rapidly. 

A colony from British Columbia under the lead of Rev. William 
Duncan, consisting of one thousand educated Christian natives, has re- 
cently settled within the Territory, bringing with them all their in- 
dustries. The gold, silver, and other minerals are attracting prospect- 
ors, and the vast undeveloped resources of forests, fisheries, and graz- 
ing are bringing immigrants in very considerable numbers, 
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Jam not expecting that any great part of this Territory will soon 
be settled like our Western lands, with their genial climate and fruitful 
soil. We need not expect its great resources to be even generally devel- 
oped for several generations. In fact, its great value consists in this, 
that it may furnish to future generations fields for development and 
homes for crowded thousands of American citizens when the public 
lands in the older Territories and States of our Union are exhausted. 
But there is a present population that demands our attention, and in 
addition to this the population, without any doubt, will increase very 
considerably within the next few years. The foundations should belaid 
now by education, religious instruction, and the passage and execution 
of just laws for a republican form of government that will make this 
Territory, a hundred years from now, suitable for homes for millions 
of American citizens. 

When we obtained possession of the Territory the laws of Russia 
ceased tooperate in it. What have we done since to give it reasonable 
and just laws? We have given ita governor, whose office consists 
mostly in the name. His duties are few, and heis without means to en- 
ſorce and execute laws, even if he had the authority and there were 
laws to execute. It is true Congress passed an act extending all the 
laws of the State of Oregon to this Territory so fur as they are applica- 
ble. But when it is considered that Alaska is not divided into either 
townships or counties and has no local courts or officers such as Oregon, 
it is easy to see that these laws can be of no practical benefit. The 
act providing for a governor expressly states that the public-land laws 
of the United States shall not be extended to Alaska, and there is to- 
day no law whatever for acquiring title to public lands. 

Congress in 1884, as a temporary matter, directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to make needful provision for the education of children, and 
appropriated the sum of $25,000 for the purpose. Notwithstanding the 
criticisms that have been made here to-day I am satisfied, from the 
governor’s annual report and other evidence, that this money has been 
as well expended for the purpose as we had any right to expect under 
all the circumstances. The present bill proposes an appropriation of 
$25,000 to continue the work of general education and $20,000 for an 
industrial school. The proposed amendment is to increase this sum 
$25,000. I am in favor of the amendment, and hope it may be 
adopted. 

Much gool has undoubtedly been done, as I before remarked, by 
Christian missionaries and teachers in the way of establishing and con- 
ducting schools. I regret that I am unable to give the names of all of 
the self-sacrificing men and women who have devoted themselves to 
this work. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


There was in operation in the territory last year fifteen Government 
day-schools. They are much in need of buildings and furniture. Ad- 
ditional schools are also greatly needed. All expenses, including sal- ` 
aries of teachers and new buildings, must be paid from the appropria- 
tion we now make. X 

There are in addition to these Government schools, two in a large 
part supported by the Government appropriation, and the schools to 
which I have referred under the charge of the Presbyterians, Friends’ 
Society, and Catholics. There may be others of this class, but if so, I 
have not seen any account of them. One thing in this connection I 
consider worthy ofnotice. Thedespotic government of Russia, through 
the organization of its established church, yet supports seventeen 
schools among these people who were once its citizens. It is far from 
creditable to us that whilst the territory belongs to us and we are de- 
riving a large revenue from it, the Russian Government, without any 
interest whatever except love for its former citizens, is yet expend- 
ing annually more money for the education and christianization of the 
native people of Alaska than our own Government. 

In reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] I say that 
our Government is under greater obligation to provide for education 
in Alaska than in any other Territory we have. The reason is that 
other Territories have local laws, Legislatures of their own, and a sys- 
tem of government under which taxes can be levied and schools sup- 
ported. Alaska has none of these. The United States Government 
collects revenues from the seal fisheries and other sources to a large 
amount, and can well afford to appropriate money for the government 
and education of the people. Isay further to the gentleman that I do 
believe that our Government assumed the responsibility of educating 
the youth of Alaska when it purchased the Territory. We are atleast 
under obligation to see that the people have the means of securing ed- 
ucation for their children. 

I want to call the attention of Congress to the urgent need of legis- 
lation on othersubjectsfor this Territory. It seems to me that we have 
been very negligent in regard to this matter. This is the only Terri- 
tory we have in which the people are wholly without representation. 
They have no local Legislature such as our other Territories have, and 
it is probable the circumstances will not justify giving them one for 
some considerable time yet. I donot think they are now fitted to have 


a Legislature. But I do think ‘they ought to have a representative in 
Congress, like other Territories. Congress greatly needs the informa- 
tion a Delegate could give in regard to legislation suitabie for the Ter- 
ritory. The remoteness of its location and the want of knowledge as 
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to its conditions are reasons why Alaska needs a Delegate in Congress 


more than any other Territory belonging to the United States. 

The t reason why it has been so long neglected is that there is 
no one here that seems to feel responsible for its welfare. No one mem- 
ber of Congress feels it to be his special duty to look after its interest, 
and with a divided responsibility and its people unrepresented and un- 
heard its greatinterests are entirely neglected. We have all been lere- 
lict in this respect. This session of Congress ought not to be allowed 
to close without enacting laws that would give the people of Alaska, 
representation in Congress by a Delegate, better mail facilities, some 
system of land laws by which homesteads might be acquired on the 
public lands, and at Jeast some provisions of law and courts to punish 
crime, preserve the peace, and protect life and property. 

Much more is needed for the civilized settlements in the way of local 
government, that should have attention at an early day. But the mat- 
ters I have enumerated are of such pressing, urgent necessity that they 
should be ted at once. Iam aware that for years information has 
been circulated about the capital that the inhabitants of Alaska are of 
such a character that they do not need any better government than 
they have, This information, Mr. Speaker, seems without doubt to 
come from the Alaska Commercial Company, a corporation that has a 
monopoly of the fur trade of Alaska, and which is interested in keeping 
the Territory in a state of savage barbarism. 

This company desires to prevent immigration and development of the 
resources of the Territory. It is op to all industries except fur 
trading, and makes a monopoly of that; and we ought not to be de- 
ceived by its misrepresentations. 

I have extended my remarks in the hope of calling the attention of 
Con and the country to the manner in which this great Territory 
and its civilized inhabitants have now for twenty-one years been neg- 
lected. I trust that we shall this day begin to do justice by voting a 
liberal appropriation for education in Alaska, and that we shall at an 
early day follow it by legislation that will give its inhabitants a bet- 
ter government and tend to the development of its really great natural 
resources, < 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


rF 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, October 12, 1888. 


The Senate being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (... R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue— 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The issueat the presenttime between the two polit 
ical parties of the country can not be said by any fair process of argu- 
ment to be questions concerning the propriety or wisdom of the policy 
of protection or of freetrade. Senators have discussed it in this method 
of argument, but it can not address itself to the approval of intelligent 
or thoughtfal people in the Congress of the United States or outside. 

CONSPIRACY OF SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 

It has been said by them to be a conspiracy against American labor 
for the House of Representatives to have formulated a bill and presented 
it here fora reduction of the rates of duty upon imported goods. I 
think the Senate of the United States and the people of the United 
States are sadly wanting in intelligence if arguments of this description 
can address themselves with power to their judgment. It might as 
well be charged that it was a conspiracy against the sun and the moon 
and the whole planetary system. 

Labor, as is known by all intelligent men who reason upon the sub- 
ject, whether in New England or out of it, is governed by laws which 
no conspiracy in the world can affect. The economies which control 
mankind in their business relations, in their productive forces, are ab- 
solute and can not be affected, if every man in the world were to con- 
spire against the divine order of nature and of natural economy. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of surprise that in this body, whose pro- 
cesses of reasoning should be of a high order and informed by the in- 
telligent thought of the world, such ideas should be propounded as a 
conspiracy of the Southern people, of the Southern States, against the 
interests of American labor—a conspiracy in favor of cheap labor as 
2 the well-paid labor. There is no predicate for such a proposi- 

on. 

HIGHEST PAID LABOR CHEAPEST. | 

Suppose it were true that the Sonthern people and their representa- 
tives in Congress were so unwise as to desire a controversy of this de- 
scription, how would they proceed to do it? What interest could they 
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have? Highly-paid labor produces the lowest cost of goods every where. 


It is highly paid because it is more valuable. If not more valuable, it 
can not be paid a larger sum than is paid to less valuable labor by a 
natural law which all the world could not control. 

Whyis this so? It is because production must pay its own cost. If 
it does not do so, it will soon cease to be production. It must support 
itself and something more. This is a self-evident proposition. 

There is no such thing as a controversy between highly-paid labor 
and cheap labor, because the highly-paid Jabor is the cheapest in pro- 
duction; it produces more tohim who pays the higher wages than does 
the cheap labor, and it is for that reason alone that it can be better 
paid for. 

I hold in my hand a treatise by Professor James H. Canfield, of the 
University of Kansas, from which I read the following: 

The general effect of the protective system on Western development and upon 
our agricultural interests is detrimental and repressive. Weare handicapped 
atthe 8 of the race, and heavy weighted clear through to the end. 
That we have made rapid advancement without saying; we simply can 
not help this, with the constant influx of fresh blood, much of it the best that 
the country affords, That the tariff tax has been our only enemy is not true; 
we have all the failings and shortcomings cf mankind, and must make the 
usual struggle against nature both within and without ourselves, Butatevery 
step we have been obliged to overcome tariff obstacles; and some of these have 
been so greatas to prove insurmountable to the weaker folk who have tried to 
“grow up with the country“ and have painfully failed. 

Take Kansas as a fairly typicalState. It has just completed the first quarter 
century of its existence. During the four years of civil strife it was subjected 
to all the terrible waste and strain of border war. Since peace came it has been 
compelled to wrestle with hoppers and with drought. Its water supply is 
small, and its timber very inadequate. It is at a great distance from those cen- 
tral markets, those points of storage, where the prices of most of its exportsare 
determined. Rival Western States have leit no stone unturned to direct from 
it both population and capital. It has a fine climate, a wonderfully fertile soil, 
and a commanding geographical position. Consider very briefly what was 
needed that it might most readily and surely rise in material well-being and 
in influence and power. 

Taking Kansas as a typical State, this essay shows with very great 
ability how much there is in the suggestion of a conspiracy against la- 
bor by reducing the taxation upon that which labor supplies, upon labor 
itself. Mr. Canfield shows that the labor of Kansas, producing untaxed 
goods, is the highest and best paid labor to be found in the whole coun- 
try, and that this labor so highly paid of the people of Kansas and pro- 
ducing untaxed goods entirely, deriving no benefit from the imposi- 
tion of the high rates of duty produces a large surplus, which is sold 
abroad in foreign countries in competition with the cheapest labor of 
the world, and in successful competition; and that there is returned 
back to this country the product of the labor of the people of Kansas, 
paid for in higher wages than in any manutacturing center in the coun- 
try, to be taxed 47 per cent. for the benefit and the support of the pro- 
tected industries of the country. P 

Why, then, talk about a conspiracy of cheap labor against well-paid 
or highly paid labor? Why talk about the continuance of the sec- 
tional spirit and feeling of the war when all intelligent men have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that highly paid labor is the best economy for 
the producer? z 

The proposition, then, is that highly paid labor is the cheapest labor 
in the world. Itis the cheapest, as I said, to the person who pays the 
wages. and therefore there can be no conspiracy in favor of cheap labor 
as against high labor, because high labor is cheap labor, the cheapest 
in the world to the producer, to the man who pays the wages. 

Cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions are the farmer’s wages—not his day- 
wages but his piece-wages. They are all cheaper here than in England. Work 
by the piece is therefore cheaper here than in England, for half the workers, 
Such being the case, if their work is higher by the day, the fact must be attributed 
to something besides the tariff.—Henry J. Philpott, Tariff Chats, 

To this effect are to be found the statements and reasoning of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, a New Englander, who I think in many respects is 
one of the ablest men and statisticiansin the country. Although many 
of his conclusions do not address themselves to my judgment favor- 
ably, yet they certainly are the result of long study and intellect ofa 
very high order, and his opinions are those of a man whose business 
associations are all in the interest of those who have accumulated capi- 
tal, and whose prejudices, if any he has, are in the line of that system 
of legislative interference with the relations of labor and production 
which have characterized the policy of the country for so many years. 

I take it, then, that the country has advanced too far to give any con- 
sideration to the ions that whatever policy may be advocated or 
adopted in the diminution or increase of the duties will not be the prod- 
uct of sectional feeling or be in anywise connected with the differ- 
ences which have been created in past years between the two sections 
of the United States. 

The attempt to connect financial questions, economical questions, 
with the old difficulties that existed between the people of the United 
States is equally unworthy of a Senator and of a reasoning mind out- 
side of the Senate. It can not address itself to the judgment and the 
intelligent thought of any class of people, 

DEMOCRATS PLEDGED TO REDUCE TAXES. 

The Democratic party since the close of the war have appealed to the 
people of this country for their support upon the pledge that if they 
obtain power they would reduce the taxes imposed upon the people 
for the defense of the country in time of war to such an amount as was 
adequate only to pay the expenses of the Government ina time of peace, 
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That proposition has not been antagonized by the political organiza- 
tion of the country in opposition to the Democratic party, nor has it 
been antagonized by the judgment of sensible or thoughtful men else- 
where. But events have passed on until a quarter of a century has ex- 
pired, and these impositions still remain a burden upon the people. 

We are all agreed that taxes shall be reduced, 1 the question ad- 
dresses itself, how shall they be reduced? That is the only question 
before the American people at this time, as between the two parties 
in reference to the financial policy of the Government. How shall the 
taxes be reduced? There the point of division occurs. 

The Democratic party as represented in the Congress of the United 
States have formulated and placed before the country a proposition to 
the effect that the method for the reduction of taxation shall be by re- 
ducing taxes upon the articles of general consumption of ni use 
for the people of the country, and the opposing party have antagonized 
that proposition. They have insisted that the duty upon a large pro- 
portion of the articles necessary for the subsistence of human life shall 
not be reduced, but shall be increased. They insist that the taxation 
is a benefit to the people of the country; and notan injury to it; and 
they antagonize sharply and forcibly the proposition that taxation is a 
burden, that taxation should not be placed upon the necessaries of life, 
that the economies which produce cheapness of all things necessary for 
subsistence and human comfort should be ascertained and closely fol- 


lowed. - 
NECESSARIES TO BE FREE FROM TAXES, 

Here comes the great question to be considered by the people of this 
country. Abstractly, there would be no difference of opinion that the 
necessaries of life should be untaxed; that they should be most easily 
obtained and with the least amount of human labor; that this is nec- 
essary to the preservation of human life and human comfort; but con- 
siderations intervene claiming that this taxation will ultimately ben- 
efit the people of the country and not injure them. 

Mr. President, let us examine very briefly that proposition. Letus 
see whether or not we can afford, whether the capitalists of this coun- 
try, the men who have accumulated fortunes, can afford to impose a 
tax upon the necessities of life. 

The great historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
has said with a great deal of force: 


The true interest even of an absolute monarch generally coincides with that of 
his peona Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and their security are the 
best and only foundations of his real greatness, and were he totally devoid of 
virtue, prudence might supply his place and would dictate the same rule of con- 


Namely, to consult the interests and the welfare and the comfort of 
all of the people. : 

ONE-HALF OF LABORING MEN’S WAGES PAID FOR TAXES. 

What is the condition of the people of the United States? Is it true, 
or is it not true, that 47 per cent., nearly one-half, of the product of 
every man’s Jabor, whether it be high or low, dear or cheap labor—is 
it true that by a system of tax levies, either directly or indirectly, 
every man pays, taking it as an average, 47 per cent. of hislabor to be 
invested in the necessaries of life? It is no treason to consider that 
proposition. Itis notthe subject of denunciation, as it was made yes- 
terday by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. If it be true, 
it is a fact which will force its own conclusions. If it be not true, then 
it can be shown by a fair, an enlightened, and a reasonable considera- 
tion of the propositions which tend to demonstrate its truth. Is it true 
that the laboring people of the United States pay 47 per cent. of their 
labor, of their lives, by reason of a system of tax levies? 

That is affirmed by many men of great power of thought, and is 
believed by men of great capacity and great research and great prac- 
tical business knowledge. Why do not Senators on the other side ad- 
dress themselves to the point of disproving that proposition? There 
are methods of thought by which that is proved. 

I read again from a little book by Henry J. Philpott, an able man, but 
it does not matter who is the author of the book. He may be a very 
bad man or a man. He may bein the penitentiary or out of 
it, but thought is the same; it is true or untrue; it is capable of ex- 
amination. Facts are none the less facts, be the source from which they 
come elevated or degraded. We are here to reason in regard to mat- 
ters. 


The 9 which Mr. Philpott makes is that very nearly the 
amount of the tax, not an absolute, not a fixed, not an invariable 
quantity, not without its exceptions, but that the amount of the tax, 
whether it be a tariff tax or a domestic tax, is paid by the laborer of 
this country to the producer of the thing taxed. He says: 

‘You may think this an exaggeration. But reflect that this tax, which we have 
empowered the tariff trustees to levy on us, along with the Government, is 
laid on 8 you wear and many things that you eat, as well as on all the 
dishes and tablecloth; it is on the pane of glass that lets God's sweet sun- 
light shine on your baby; it is on baby’s els, on the wood in its crib 
or cradle; it is on the lumber in the house that shelters you; it is on the tools 


heavenward-pointing tablet whereon both death and birth are carven, the tariff 
trustee follows you and taxes you, and you let him; and when asked why, you 
reply that you don't understand these deep questions, 


It 3 true that a tax is imposed on all of these articles enu- 
merated. 
I read further from the same author: 


What in the world is this average $18 tax which nobody understands? Who 
are these men who either pray or swear every time a cut is hinted at? And 
whence these tears and oaths? Perhaps it is not quite so deep a mystery as they 
would like to have us believe. Suppose we play the detective, and probe it, 

A tariff tax is a tax on foreign goods. No civilized country produces all the 
things its own people use. Some savage tribes — 9 entirely on their own prod- 
ucts, and 8 that is produced is consumed by the home market.” But 
the moment they become civilized, or even start fairly on the road to civiliza- 
tion, they begin to use things that other tribes or pay 7 produce. They pay 
for them with the things they themselves produce, and thus commerce arises, 
How this has benefited and civilized humanity has often been pointed out, 

The quantity of foreign goods used in this country is quite surprising to 
people Who haven't thought much about the matter. All our tea, coffee, pe 
per, and spices are fo: and most of our Sugat: We should not like to a 
without these. A large part of our clothing is foreign, and so area great many 
other things that we usein every-day life. Altogether, we used in 1887 80 many 
of these foreign things that their totul cost, in the countries from which we 
bought them, was $683,000,000. They are not all taxed, but $450,000,000 worth 
were taxed when they entered our ports, and the total tax amounted to $214,- 
000,000; so that, counting the tax and all, our people paid last year 897,000,000 
for the foreign goods they used. This does not include the cost of bringing 
them to America and distributing them to the storekeepers, nor the profits and 
commissions, What these amount to no man can exactly estimate. Is it ex- 
travagant to guess that, adding them all ther, the freight from all the far- 
off foreign countries, the ocean insurance, the profits of the importer, whole- 
saler, and retailer, and the railroad freights, they amount to 50 per cent, of the 
value of the goods in the countries of production? That is my Make 
yours lower, and then figure on your own plan. I heartily I was sure 
that my guess was not toolow. Yours can not be enough lower to make any 
difference in the argument, Accept mine. and we have a total sum paid by 
you and me and our fellow-countrymen, for foreign goods, of $1,440,000,000 in 
a single year. Davies this up among the families in the country, we find 
that each average family used last year $120 worth of foreign goods. 

Why are two-thirds of these fore goods heavily taxed, while the other 
one-third is allowed to come in free of duty? If part are taxed, why not all? 
What can be the matter with our people that in spite of the tax they use twice 
as much of the taxed as of the untaxed foreign articles, and pay for them, in- 
cluding the tax, three times as much? Are the whole American people crazy, 
or are some of them selfish and mistaken? All buy these foreign goods—pro- 
tectionists, free-traders, tariff reformers—and all alike. Who is it that is gifted 
by Heaven with such wisdom as to dictate to 60,000,000 of people what foreign 
goods they should buy, and what not? 

Oh, surely,” you say, “no foreign article is taxed as high as 50 per cent.” 
Yes, indeed. Some of the taxes are as high us 150 per cent., and all averaged 
47 in the year 1887, 

THE DUDE AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 


In the United States Senate, on February 2, 1883, Senator PLATT said: 

“There is a standing challenge in the office of a protection newspaper in the 
city of New York, with the samples ready to be shown to any free-trader, to 
show that clothing in this country is not as cheap asin England. The truth is 
that everybody, except the dude and the millionaire, can be clothed cheaper in 
this country than in England, and in woolen clothing too; and I apprehend that 
we are not very anxious to reduce the tariff duties for the purpose of benefiting 
the dude and the millionaire.” 

Now, let us see about this. Do the dude and the millionaire use women’s and 
children's woolen dress goods? Are these cheaper in America than in England ? 
Then how happens it that in 1886 we imported over -60,000,000 square 8 of 
them, paying $15,000,000 for the goods and $11,000,000 tariff on them? This is an 
average of 2 yards forevery woman and girl in the country, It would make a 
whole dress apiece for half the American women. 

And these are the goods that are actually imported and on which the tax is 
he geese paio: Do syon think wo would import aye of this one single class 
of g to give half the women in the country a spick and span new woolen 
dress every year if they were cheaper here than in countries from which they 
were imported? Do you not think the trustees of the tariff trusts are trying to 
impose on your credulity a little? 

CALICO. 
of calico Senator PLATT, on behalf of his clients, who sa: 
they can not run r business if your es and 


(without 
ne are re- 


Speakin 
blushing) 
duced, made another remark which affords me a long looked for and confi- 
dently expected opportunity, We have all heard of the backwoods free-trader 


who interrupted a protectionist er and asked him about the tax on shirt- 

ings. The taxis 7 cents a „Said the speaker. Now, what did your 

shirt cost vou?“ “Five cents u yard,” was the reply, and of course the free- 
er was 


I heard that story when I was a boy, but there never was any chance to run 
it down and corner the man who started it, I have been waiting ever since for 
some responsible person to make a similar argument in a tangible shape. 

It is not true that the duty on calico is 6 cents a square yard, and it is not true 
— 1 ean bey: it Se peo for 6 3 5 ya 3 een on — olass of 

urposely made as comp as e, 80 as few people as pos- 
sible Shall be able to understand the tariff.“ On goods having less than 100 
threads to the square inch, counting warp and filling, which would certainly 
include any 6-cent calico, the duty is 4} cents a square yard. But you can not 
calico for 6 cents a square y: You may get it for 6 cents a run- 
ning yard, but such calico is only 22 inches wide. Hence you pay more than 9 
cents a pisin yatta and while you might not get it 4) cents cheaper in Eng- 


land you would certainly get it some cheaper. 
Of the colored cotton goods that pay 6 cents a ee yard, we actually im- 
rted in 1886 two anda f million yards, and paid 12} cents for the cloth and 


cents, of course, for the tax. That made these cost us, wholesale, 15} 
cents, and at retail e 25. These are the nice lawns and the like which 
our wives and daughters like to wear. They are not calicoes at all. To k 
of thom as such is to eee whether intentionally or unintentionally, a 
falsehood. To prove this, cut a square inch of the best calico you can get, not 
bias, pick it to pieces, and count the threads both ways, Secif there are 200 
ol them. Ihave tried it. 

The tax on the running yard of actual calico of the common grade and width 
is not 6 cents, but 21 cents. A gentleman who has sold scores of thousands of 
yards of calico at retail in both countries, and is now in the business, tells me 
that, quality and width considered, there is at least 1} if not 2 cents’ difference 
in the price between this country and England. This is one of the cases where 
the manufacturer is notable to realize the whole amount of the protection ap- 
832 afforded bythe duty. In such cases very little if any of the goods are 

imported. 
* è * * 
always added to the price, and in fact 


* * $ 
Ido not mean to say that the duty is 
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each 
mily, costs that yore ae least $90 a year, It costs the whole Ameri- 
,000,000 a year, and I think much more, to have 
C 
è $ * è s 


* 


“Far out upon the prairie 
How many children dwell, 
Who never read the Bible, 
Nor hear the Sabbath bell.” 
* * * e + s * 

Our manufacturers as a whole class have as great advantages over any other 
country as the farmers have. I have already called attention to these advan- 
The result is that the American manufacturers get their work done for 
* those of any country in the world. Here is a little table 


our consul at Tunstall, Mr. J. Schoenhof, showing the daily 
operatives in three countries: 


5 — * 
In we ma; 


«| $0.44 to $0. 49 $0.60 
5 -6 55 
80 to 1.12 40 


So the pauper labor of Europe is not so cheap to the man who buys it and 
sells its products as American labor is. Mr. J. B. Sargent, of New Haven, the 
most extensive hardware manufacturer in America, has told me over and over 
again that the same is true in his business, and, as he believes, in the great ma- 
jority of American manufactures. This is one method of proof that it is not the 
workingman who gets the benefitof the tariff. He would bea pauper if he did, 
but he does not, tariff pauperis the mill-owner. He ownsthe goodswhen 
they are made. He sells them. He pockets the He imports labor- 
ers, free of duty. He joins a trust, closes his mill f the year, gets a dividend 
for lying idle and “ limiting production,” and turns his hands into the street to 
lie idle without a dividend and without wages. 

W. are lower in the protected than in the unprotected industries, and the 
workingmen are more generally foreigners and treated worse. Many of them 
are to all intents and purposes bought by the ship-load, like slaves, in 8 
Of the 340,854 persons engaged in strikes last year, 112,317, or about o rd, 
were in Penusylvania, the most highly protected of all the States. There were 
half as many strikers in Pennsylvania as in all the rest of the country together. 

In 1880 the trustees placarded every workshop in the country with a compari- 
son of en in thirteen occupations between different European countries and 
New York City and Chicago. This was not a fair com: because the Uni- 
ted States census of manufactures shows that w. are 24 per cent. 8 in 
any W- 

we on the 


New York City than in the country as a whole. ithout maki: 
ance for this, and 5 ing the whole thirteen occupations, we 
y: 


trustees’ own n 


Engla 
New Vork. 
England higher than Germany, 111 per cent. 
New York higher than England, 61 per cent. 
Nearly double the relative difference between England and Germany, as be- 


——.ſ— — ———— ————ͤ—4-7!' —4—[— ———4—4A— Ä4A[1A“6“.b 2 ———— D* 


n New York and England, tho Germany protects and En 
pide goods free of duty. Our eoa of 1880 fois A 5 
WAGES IN WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, 
— 2 E — .. TT—„—᷑t. acs ‘ansnosaiean - Spl 
Ganassi. ————————— — TESES T ae 
Connecticut higher than Ohio, 70 per cent. 
WAGES IN COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
North Carolina —yeariy eee ä $135 
%%% c LER pao E E E E N EEEE „T 255 
New Jersey higher than North Carolina, 88 per cent. 
A greater relative difference in both cases than even a red-hot protectionist 


campaign card claimed between New York City and England. the la 
difference is caused by the 1 created the others? While the 
„ it they ought to have done a smoother job of wage-raising—or 


The question we have to investigate is, what is the effect of the tax? 
It can not be said anywhere that the effect of a tax is to reduce the 
cost of the thing taxed. If you have a coat and it has cost a dollar 
to make that coat, and it is taxed 47 per cent., there is no one who 
will pretend to say that that 47 per cent. added to the cost of the coat, 
making it cost $1.47, will cheapen that particular coat. The most 
that could be claimed would be that it will in some indirect method 
cheapen some other coat yet and hereafter to be made. Whether it 
will or will not have that effect depends upon many questions, upon 
questions of great practical importance, questions which, if we have 
erred in assuming that their effect will be to cheapen the price of 
other coats, will carry with them a power that may even destroy the 
Government itself, may destroy social order. It carries with it the 

uestion whether or not there shall be abundance or want, whether 
tribution shall be equal and easy on the necessaries of life or whether 
they shall be so burdened and taxed that they will come to the people 
at such rates as will diminish their consumption and use of them. 
CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

What, then, is the fact? I take it it will be determined by the con- 
dition of the country, We have no accurate census to inform us of 
what the condition of the country is; we do not know as a matter of 


absolute certainty, but we do know this, that in the last twenty-three 
years there has been eight thousand millions of dollars of products 
sold by one portion of the people of this country in foreign markets for 
gold values in imported merchandise, and brought back to this coun- 
try to pay 47 per cent., or nearly one-half, nearly four thousand mill- 
ions, to somebody. To whom is that paid? Put the rates at what 
2 please, and with what sophistry or with what force can it be al- 

eged that outside of the specific duty paid to the Government there 
is no effect upon the larger portion of this eight thousand million of 
gold values imported into this country during the last twenty-three 
years? We can not convince ourselves or any one else that it has had 
no effect in increasing the cost of productions at home, which it was in- 
tended to benefit; you must allow that something of this eight thou- 
sand millions of dollars shall represent the sale of farm products, of 
agricultural productions, of the cattle productions, of the dairy inter- 
ests of the country; you must admit that this eight thousand millions 
of dollars have gone to some extent to pay for this advanced price, or* 
you must admit that the system has no merit, and that in place of the 
eulogies which have been bestowed upon it, it has no real advantage 
and amounts to nothing; that itis simply a method of collecting reve- 
nue which is the most agreeable to the people and attended with fewer 
discontents in the public mind. 

How shall we arrive at tlie question whether or not these eight thou- 
sand million dollars made by the farmers, by the agricultural people 
of the country, by the win wers, by the dairymen—I have a list 
here of these products, specific ones, and their values sold abroad, but 
i will not detain the Senate by reading it; I will ask the privilege of 
printing it with my remarks; but I ask how shall we ascertain what 
portion of this vast amount of cight thousand millions of dollars, as 
against less than one thousand millions in the twenty-three years of 
manufacturing ucts sold to the farming interests in competition 
with what is called pauper labor, poorly paid labor, the ryots of India, 
the serfs of Russia before they were emancipated, the peasantry of Eu- 
rope—how is it that these eight thousand millions of dollars of agri- 
cultural production of the highest and best paid labor of the free 
American citizen in the world have been sold in competition with this 
species of labor and brought back in the shape of what? Of foreign 
goods at the rate of five or six hundred millions, nearly seven hundred 
millions a year of imported goods, to compete with the protected pro- 
ductions of American manufacturers. 

AMOUNT PAID BY FARMERS, 

I desire here to read from Lieb on The protective tariff; what it 
does for us. On pages 76, 77, and 78, he says: 

A few ago the Chicago Tribune was asked by an Illinois granger how 
much tribute the farmers of Illinois had to pay for the support of our infant in- 
dustries.”’ Please give us the cold facts,” said the granger, to paste in our 
hats.” To these inquiries the Tribune replied: 

“The cold facts may give our ranger reader a chill colder than does the 
frosty weather, unless perchance his indignation should warm him up. We 
will classify a few of the items of the expenditure of an Illinois farmer's family, 


with the amount per cent. of tax it paya either to the Government on the arti- 
cles imported or to the manufacturer if produced in the Eastern States: 


TAXES ON AN ILLINOIS KITCHEN, 


Per cent, 

The iron the stove is made of. — 8 

Hollow ware, pots, and kettles. 53 

Copper and brass utensils, if any.... 45 
Crockery of the commonest kind . . . ons . 55 

Glassware, of 45 

Table cutlery and ns.. 45 

Pickled or salted 25. 

Salt . . 36 

Sugar. 48 

Vinegar . 36 

Pickles... 35 

rr A E EAR P 1 

Oranges and other foreign fruits, about. Sign’ E eeseussdeswbasens omugi m 20 

TAXES ON AN ILLINOIS PARLOR. 

74 

63 

35 

25 

45 

60 

Ornaments or knick-knacks. — — 88 

TAXES ON AN ILLINOIS WARDROBE. 

DPF r A Ee AAS 48 

Woolen hosiery and undershirts. — 75 

Cotton hosiery and undershirts... — 45 

Woolen hats and caps........... 75 

^s wife's black sil 60 

60 

60 

63 

70 

— 45 

30 

45 

50 

25 

45 

25 

20 

45 

C ͤ—. — 102 

Castile Soap.. ves ee 50 


* 
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A dose of m salts... 


The commones' 
Paint, white lead for farm-house... 


— —y—— eee ee 


Spool — ; ` 
Bags and bagging for grain.. 
A DUTANE . . 


An alpaca neela Sa 
Any iron or steel a farm „ 
Tincups, skimmers, dippers, and all tinware.. 
x oe ate, for 3 j and fruits. 
D; boards, usand..... 

Pine Parda: for building, about. 
e — 
Shingles for roof.. 
Lath for house build’ 
Barbed wire, for fencing... — . 

Mr. President, a man must reason. Be he an advocate of one theory 
or another, as a man who has intellect he must weigh and value facts. 
If it be true that the highest and best paid labor of the world has gone 
into the markets of Europe in competition with the agricultural labor 
of the poorest and cheapest paid people upon the earth, and been en- 
abled to sell its productions at an advantage in that competition, and 
has brought hack this $8,000,000,000, for what purpose has it been 
done? To benefit themselves? To improve their own farms? To 
make agriculture respectable and profitable and remunerative? Mr. 
President, the census shows that these people who have produced this 
$8,000,000,000 of value in twenty-three years, as contrasted with the 
millions of dollars of manufactured products, are resting now under 
mo: upon their homes of a total amount of $4,871,000,000. In 
the place of this excess over their own consumption they are resting 
under a mortgage indebtedness of $4,871,000,000. 

I have here an investigation of the condition of the laboring people 


Süss LSASSBssessseseeeeye 


in respect to their own personal and ithmediate supply of the necessa 
ries of life. I have collated portions of Lieb which I propose to pub- 
lish with my remarks without detaining the Senate to read them. 
Protected occupations.* 
Weekly wages. 
1880. | 1886. | Decrease. 
Per cent. 
Brush-makers $12.00 | $10, 80 5 
Cloak-factory workers 14.75 11.75 20 
Coal-miners..... 12.02 8.02 33 
Confectioners... 18.86 | 12.14 35 
Iron and steel 41.10 | 36.50 11 
Iron-molders. 16.43 14. 41 12 
rgan-builders........ 15.00 | 12.00 20 
Ae e operatives, 12.00 | 10.05. 16 
t laborers........ 13.20 | 12.00 9 
Shoemakers. 12. 30 9.90 19 
Tinners..... 12.90 | 11.25 12 
Zinc-factory 25.00 | 18.75 25 
* The ave rate of wages of watch-factory workers at Elgin, as reported, 
was $12 a week in 1882 and only $9 in 1886, 8 
Similar workers employed in the watch factory at Rockford received $16 per 
week in wages in 1882 and but $12 in 1888. 
The tariff on watches is 25 per cent. 


Unprotected occupations. 


Weekly wages. 


Bricklayers and stonemasons. $19.05 | $20.10 14 
eee 13.50 | 19. 15 44 

9.00] 11.50 27 

14.25 | 15.75 10 

7.00 | 8.50 21 

13.50 | 15.75 17 

Steam-titter helpers 9.00 | 12.00 33 
Stone-block pavers. 18.00 | 24,00 33 
Stonecutters . .. 18.00 | 21.60 20 
Were 10.25 | 13,01 27 
Wooden-bl pavers 18.00 | 23.50 30 
Wood-turners.......... 12.00 | 14.25 19 


Thus it appears that the wages in the twelve protected industries suffered a 
decrease of 18 per cent. on an average during thuse five years, while the wages 
in the twelve unprotected industri 
cent. And again, Mr. Arrott, of Philadelphia, who was selected to collect sta- 
tistics for the United States census of 1880, says: 


es received an average increase of 21 per 


Wulle wages earned in protected industries in 1870 was, per hand employed. 
£46, for the year 1880 it was but $313.75, or a decrease of about 29 per cent.” 

And again, Mr. Wright, in his annual report of 1883, states that in 1875 the 
percentage of wages paid to the value of production in over two thousand 
establishments was 24.68,and that in 1880 it was only 20.23, a decrease of one- 
sixth in five years. 

It appears that in many portions of the country, with an annual av- 
erage receipt varying in different States and in different localities in 
the came State of from $350 to $450 and upwards, they are in a condi- 
tion of great want, that in large part their compensation, their share 
of this great aggregate production, is not sufficient to support them 
eyen in ordinary comfort, but that they are in absolute want, that for 
a large portion of the time they are without a comfortable subsistence. 

I hold in my hand a treatise by Mr. Edward Atkinson, going into the 
details, with the figures, showing that a ditference of 1 cent or 5 cents 
in the compensation of these people is a matter of almost life or death 
to them, showing the economies which are necessary, the rigid econ- 
omies for even the support of human life. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, present Chief of the United States Labor Statistics Bu- 
reau, testified before the United States Senate committee in relation to wages 
and its proportionate share in the profits as follows: 
igen ee Fran. That is the value of the product of the labor of the me- 

“That is what each mechanic, man, woman, and child, produces. Now, to 
each man, woman, and child employed in a mechanical industry the employer 
gets $98 net profit; that is giving him 6 per cent. on his capital and 5 per cent, 
on his product, ete. Each employé gets $364. That brings $98 to the employer 
as net profit on the product of each employé. It is the precu of $364 yearly 
w paid to each employé that produces that $1,792. The balance is raw ma- 
terial and expense,” 

“Suppose there were but one employer in Massachusetts, and the present 
number of employés, how much would that employer get?” 

“He would get a net profit of $34,505,367.” 

“What would the laborers receive?” 

ee would receive $128,315,362, divided among 352,255 of them, or $364 
each,” 

How much capital would one employer have in business then?” 

„Ie would have $303,806,185.” 

“What he has left after paying all expenses is $34,505,367? ” 

“Yes; after all his expenses of labor, raw material, ete.” 

That is to say, that would be the profit after the payment of interest on his 
capital invested and all insurance and outgo of every description, and keeping up 
his paas repairs, and all that?” 

” Tes.” 

These questions are presented here by capable men. They are sub- 
iects of reason and thought, and they correspond with the abstract facts 
of the case. You can not convince these people, if these facts be true, 
that they are not suffering from want. They know whether their fami- 
lies are well clothed and well fed; they know whether they have abun- 
dance to eat of nutritious and healthy food; they know whether their 
wages are adequate to give them comfortable shelter and reasonable 
recreation; and it is the man who has accumulated fortune, it is the 
man who by his superior sagacity has become a millionaire or a hundred 
millionaire who has taken so large a part of the annual production of 
the country, for it can be neither more nor less, its gross amount must 
be divided in some proportion between either the whole number of the 
people or between a small number on one side and the vast body on the 
other. 

We see here in the facts and figures that the division of this distri- 
bution has not been equal. We find that by the best estimate, which 
is somewhat in the nature of a conjecture, but still has some degree of 
probability in it, that there are in this country one hundred persons 
who own from $100,000,000 upwards to an indefinite amount; that 
there are a thousand people who own a million of dollars and upwards 
but less than one hundred; we find that there are something like 
100,000 people who own $10,000 and upwards, and that the whole re- 
mainder of the 65,000,000 people of the United States, the 17,000,000 
of workers, have from $350 to $500 as the largest estimate of the aver- 
age annual share of this annual production of upwards of ten thousand 
millions of dollars estimated in money value. 

In the presence of this inequality of distribution, it is a grave and 
serious question for those men who own this vast amount, this vast 
disproportion of the annual production of the country, to arrest it be- 
fore it shall reach the point at which this large body of sixteen or sev- 
enteen millions of men shall feel that they have arrived at the point of 
starvation, All wise public economy centers in stopping the inequality 
of distribution before it shall become seriously threatening to the life 
and happiness of the people of the country. As Gibbon says, even 
under an absolute monarchy, the security of good order, the comfort 
of the great mass of the people of a country, are the sure protection to 
the Government, even in the absence of virtue. And as tothe govern- 
ing people of any country, whether they be the whole people or a part, so 
to the people themselves, is it a matter of the greatest concern that the 
distribution of the production of the country shall be made in its pub- 
lic economies so easy, so t untaxed, so free, that it will carry comfort and 
abundance of the necessaries of life, at least, to every home in the 
country. 

How shall we arrive at that point? Shall we be told that there 
should be a division of the entire production of the country? We will 
say there is produced here 81, 000, 000, 000 annually of agricultural pro- 
ductions, the result of highly-paid wages, of a fertile soil, of an effi- 
cient railroad method of transportation; we will say that this $1,000,- 
000,000 is the excess over the consumption of our own people, and that 
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it is forwarded abroad and invested in money or in goods and returned | thoughtful men who are seeking not to establish unrestricted trade, but 
to this country. It is admitted here now that we havea law which di- | who are seeking to free the people of the country from the burdens of 
vides all the production of the year into taxed and untaxed goods. That an enormous and oppressive taxation, which neither increases the wages 
is the tariff law. It isa division of the production of the country into | of labor nor the benefits of capitalists, if they will look in a wise and 
taxed and untaxed values. Nobody ean question, and I defy a dis- | enlightened view at their own condition and the prospects before them, 
putation upon that point, that the tariff law is simply a division of | has no application to our situation. We are suffering from taxation 
the annual products of the country into taxed and untaxed values. | which oppresses every poor man, every woman, and every child, which 
The law then says that those who may become the owners of a certain | limits the quantity and character and comfort of the clothing which 
portion of the productions shall be untaxed; that the burden of Gov- | they wear, which reduces theamountot food they consume, which taxes 
ernment shall be placed upon the other portion of the production; the | the very salt of life—that very tax that brought about the greatrevolu- 
taxed portion shall bear the whole expense of the burden of the Gov- | tion in France, which resulted in blood and in the destruction of the 
ernment, and for that purpose that a tax shall be placed upon that por- | crown and of virtue and the great elements of heroism of the people for 
tion of the goods, it matters not how we describe them, whether of | so many years, eyen in their religion. 
domestic production or of foreign production. ‘ The policy which looks to making these things easy to be obtained, 
LAW DIVIDES VALUES INTO TAXED AND UNTAXED PROPERTY, which enables the Wires to give cne hour of samor or as which 
You may as well apply the principle and say that the domestie produc- | now costs him two, which secures to him an hour of recreation instead 
tion shall be taxed x 5 what would be the result? Here | of a lifetime of foil for the benefits of others—why characterize this 
is a demand for both the domestic and the foreign productions. If not, | Simple question of the reduction of reyenue by reducing the taxes on 
why is there brought here every year six hundred and upwards of | the necessaries of life as free trade? 
millions of dollars of foreign values to compete even with the tariff SAVING BANKS, 
duty of 47 per cent., and to sell over and above that duty to the men who | I see that Mr. Blaine alludes with great triumph to the amount of 
have made these thousands of millions of agricultural value sold abroad | deposits of the laboring people of the United States in the savings- 
and brought back herein money and sold to them with the tax added, for banks. What is the proportion of depositors in the savings-banks to 
there can be no question in regard to that? We have a law which | the seventeen and a half millions of toilers in the United States, to the 
taxes a portion of the values of the country and gives the privilege of | seven and a half millions of agricultural laborers in the United States? 
being untaxed to another. The reasons of public policy that may jus- | I think there are about one million four hundred thousand—I have not 
tify this are not of importance here to consider. It may or may not be | the table here but will print it—in the States of New England and in 
wise; but that is the Jaw and that is the effect of the law, and the fact | New York, out of a population of nearly five millions, and how many 
is that the tax is imposed upon one portion and the other portion is | of those are laboring people? How much of suffering and want and 
left untaxed. Do you not suppose, or do you not see as a necessary | destitution those deposits represent, or how much of wealth, we do not 
effect, that when there is a demand for both the taxed and the untaxed | know. 
goods—for instance, there are three coats and six men to use them; two | In the other States the number isso insignificant as not to be worthy 
of them are taxed and the other untaxed; will not the cost of the taxed | even of consideration. That merely proves this inequality of distribu- 
goods and tax added be the price which will be asked by the other | tion, which leaves the great body of the people without sufficient food, 
provided that the demand is tor both? The only theory is that this | without sufficient clothing, without sufficient shelter. 
tax is intended to stimulate the production of untaxed goods and I have here some articles from the Chicago Tribune and from a pro- 
that it will eventually do it; but it can only do it by imposing upon | tective paper in Cleveland, Ohio, on the condition of the people in the 
the country that uses the taxed goods the penalty of paying the full | mines of Pennsylvania, showing the entire and exclusive system of 
value or cost of the untaxed goods, estimated at the cost of the foreign | proprietorship of the immensely rich mines of that region of country 
article with the tax added; and this is a law which all the world can not E a few persons in connection with the great transportation interests 
change. of the country, representing the great body of that people, with ex- 
It may have its exceptions; it may be that here and there there may | ceptional instances here and there of men and companies who are gen- 
be a combination of favorable circumstances which give to some one | erous and liberal and philanthropic in their economies, as in a state of 
article a superabundance of production above and beyond the local de- | almost absolute destitution. 
mand; but that the result is not soin our country is proved by the fact How, then, can this argument be addressed to the American People, 
that during this last year $600,000, 000 of foreign values were imported | that the amount of money deposited in the savings-banks by a s 
and sold in our country, with the tariff duties at an average of 47 per | proportion of the whole number of the people in the United States 
cent, added, in competition with our domestic production; or, in other | indicates anything whatever as to the condition of the people; and who 
words, that our domestic production, after these fifty years of develop- | will deny that the condition of the masses of the United Statesin respect 
ment of ourindustries, has not been sufficient to supply the demand at | to the houses in which a majority of them live, to the furniture con- 
home for the goods which are imported from abroad and subject to a | tained in those houses, to the clothing which they wear, to the food 
tax. upon which they subsist, determines absolutely the benefit or the evil 
` TAX INCREASES PRICE, of any system of taxation or finance that may exist in the country? 
Then let us consider that whatever may be the theory and whatever Admit that the fertility of soil, admit that economies of transporta- 
the true proposition upon which a system of revenue based upon cus- | tion, admit that the inventions and machinery of a country are the ele- 
toms is to be founded or justified, it has its necessary effect, as every | ments which have made the colossal production of this day, which is 
tax must, of increasing the cost of the thing taxed. Let that be ad- | true, yet the fact that a portion of the people are saving a thousand or 
mitted. Upon a wider range of view it is evidently true that, if any | two thousand millions of dollars is no evidence whatever that the dis- 
man can produce something and sell it at a higher price at one place | tribution of this total production is equal, fair, and general of the 
than another, or he can buy something at one place less than he can at | necessaries of life. It signifies nothing. I am of the opinion from the 
another, there is a loss to him, and no law, no interference, can prevent | best evidence I can obtain, from the fact that there are mortgages upon 
that consequence. ‘This is equally true of a nation as it is of an indi- | the agricultural interest, which has produced and paid in gold values 
vidual. This is what is called free trade; but as a qualifying fact—and | eight thousand millions of dollars in the last twenty-three years into 
that proposition we all perceive—there are certain local and national | the aggregate gold values of the United States, from the fact that 
advantages attending the coexistence of arts, of manufacture, and agri- | these people who have no benefits from any system of government 
culture, and a people may well afford tosacrifice something in order to | aid or legislative interference, who have nothing but the natural fer- 
diversify the employments of their country. Wecan perceive that the | tility of the soil, who have nothing but the improvements and the in- 
economy which inflicts a loss upon a people by legislative interference | ventions which the progress of civilization and the arts and sciences 
with the free exchange and commerce of goods isan unquestionable fact. | have made in Europe and America, to which, no doubt, we have con- 
You can not stimulate by all the legislation and all the bounties you can | tributed, and that much benefit, perhaps, may be said—I think a doubt- 
impose the productions and manufactures of a country beyond the point | ful question—to have been derived from our system of duties and pro- 
of permanentdemand. If you studded every rill andevery stream with | tection; but grant that it may be so; we have contributed our part in 
a factory and diversified your arts to the utmost extent to which human | the progress of civilization, of invention and machinery, and these 
ingenuity and invention could go, you could not prevent its being true | great people, these agricultural people, these cotton producers, these 
that if anywhere in the world the national production might be ex- | wine producers of California, these wheat and grain growers of the 
changed for less, then you are the loser, because the sum total of pro- | Western States, these dairymen of the country at large, have produced 
duction is the same, and you can advantage yourselves only by increasing | eight thousand million as compared with less than a thousand million 
your relative proportion of it or acquiring that which you do not have | of manufactured productions which has been returned to this country 
for a less amount than it cost you. and gone into the national values. Now, notwithstanding that they 
That is true no matter what the condition of the prosperity of the | are embarrassed with nearly $5,000,000,000, of loans, of mortgages, 
country; but all persons agree that, to a reasonable extent, short of the | if the census be true—I am impressed with the fact that $338 of wages 
general oppression of the people, short of the restriction and limit of | is the highest average rate to be found in this country, ene rate in 
their consumption of the necessaries of life, whatever advantages or New England, another in New York, another iu Ohio, another in the 
benefits may be derived from such incidental aid as may be FS as a West; but I insist that it is a reasonable conclusion that with three 
stimulus to manufactures, it is a wise policy to extend. Hence this pom dependent upon that $350, and with a taxation of nearly one- 
idea of free trade which has been discussed here and imputed to the , nearly 50 per cent., an average tax of 47 per cent., increasing the 
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price of all the necessaries of life—I am of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can laborer in the average is in a condition of personal want and per- 
sonal necessity. 

I find in the statistics as given by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of the 
State of Massachusetts, and as given by Mr. Atkinson, that the margin 
is very small between want and suffering, even in those States where 
the larger Fascia of the wage people of the country are to be found, 
and that almost a hair’s breadth will turn it one way or the other. 

Mr. President, that is a commentary, I think, upon our present tariff 

and on the Senate bill; that isa commentary upon the remarks we have 
had here on the subject of a Southern conspiracy against labor by sim- 
ply insisting that in our opinion, upon the basis of these facts, it is 
a logical conclusion that the seventeen and a half millions of working 
people, with the forty millions of people, and more than that counting 
the women and children, who are dependent upon them, will be ben- 
efited by a reduced price for the necessaries of life, and in answer to 
this we are met by the proposition that this is a Southern conspiracy. 
FORTY CENTS A DAY THE AVERAGE WAGE OF AMERICANS, 

Mr. Atkinson, in his very useful book on the Distribution of Prod- 
ucts, of which I have already had occasion to speak as a very valua- 
ble work, and he himself is certainly a man of ability, who, whatever 
may be the correctness of his politics, is contributing a great deal to 
the advancement of science and knowledge in respect to political eco- 
nomical questions, says— 

These families comprise 99 persons, of whom 41 are engaged in some kind of 
nful oceupation—#. e., earning wages. working member of this small 
shad ee represented a group of 2.17 as against the average of 2.90 in the 
he average income ofeach one of these ns was $372 a year, somewhat 
less than the average which I have assigned to each person in my estimate, but 
when we convert the $372 per pa into so much a day for each n, theresult 


gives 47 cents a day in Massachusetts, in arts conducted mainly by machinery, 
against my estimate of 40 cents for the average of the whole country, the group 
217 being smaller, 


Forty cents a day for the great majority of the working people con- 
nected with the arts and machinery in Massachusetts! I have also 
the calculations from a large number of mills taken in certain States. 
Isubmit the question to the capitalists of this country. They are 
men of great intellects many of them, and are leaders in the arts, in 
the beneficences, in the great charities which give lifeand joy and happi- 
ness to the le. 

The accumulation of wealth is not an evil to a country with a fair 
and just distribution; it is a benefit. These men become leaders in 
the great philanthropic arts for the advancement of mankind; but if 
they tie down the safety-valve, if they stop the flow and distribution 
of the productions of the country into the homes of the poor people, if 
the seventeen millions of workers, with the 2.91 of women and chil- 
dren dependent on each one, are brought to a state of starvation in con- 
nection with the arts of machinery, which make the colossal produc- 
tion of this country, and a tariff of 47 per cent. on the necessaries pur- 
chased and consumed by them is levied, and if that brings want and 
suffering, these great men who give credit to governments in war or in 

who control so largely our policies, had better take heed of the 
fact that the economies of nature, of cause and effect, are immutable; 
that they do not depend on the policies of governments. They may be 
advanced or retarded by a compliance with or adherence to them, but 
opposition is like attempting to dam the mountain torrent, which will 
break through and overcome any and all obstacles. 
ERROR OF SENATE COMMITTEE, 

Mr. President, the error of the Senate Committee on Finance in in- 
creasing the duties, instead of reducing them, upon the necessaries ot 
life, has no connection with a proper system of revenue or of incidental 

rotection or of absolute protection. If their theories are right, they 
bad better abolish the tariff and put an embargo upon commerce, upon 
importations of every kind. They would be wise to say, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the productions of our own country against the tem- 
porary invasion of amass of production from another country—whether 
the product of cheap or dear labor is immaterial—that this importation 
should be prohibited. They would be wise if they would say, let us 
encourage, if we desire to do so, the productions of ourown country by 
some other and direct means, rather than to interfere with the flow 
of the necessaries of life into the household of each man; let us en- 
courage and stimulate it. Let us not divide the production of the 
country into one partof taxed and the other part untaxed goods. Let 
us not create a privileged class, a class with a privilege greater than ever 
‘was given by the government, for you may by legislativeinterference with 
trade confer privileges which are greater than any direct grants made 
by any government, = 

For myself, I am not opposed to a fair and just system of tariff rev- 
enue in the present condition of the world, but I am opposed to a system 
which will impose a tariff upon the necessaries of life. Let your tarift 
be as low as possible upon necessaries. In that respect the Mills bill 
isa correct one. You can not interfere with the great mass of the com- 
forts of the people of the country, as you must inevitably do, by tax- 
ing what they consume. You can not trust to incidental and indirect 
causes the domestic competition which you say will come from the pro- 
hibition of foreign competition. You can not do that so long as you 
bave a surplus of agricultural production to sell, It matters not what 


it is, it must come back in goods in competition with American labor, 
Money is of no value, except as it represents production. It is not an 
entity in itself; it is of no value except as it represents property. 

TAX ON NECESSARIES THE SOLE QUESTION. 

But be that as it may, be it theory or be it speculation, there is in 
this controversy no question of free trade. There is a question of taxa- 
tion. Will you tax the necessaries of life or will you not? That is 
the sole question. Will you tax the necessaries of life and increase the 
price to every consumer throughout the United States of his clothes 
and of his wife’s clothing, of his food, of the salt with which he makes 
it nutritious and wholesome to the taste? Will you impose an in- 
creased duty upon his kitchen utensils, upon the furniture of his house, 
upon the blankets and the woolen clothing he must use? Two-thirds 
of the clothing of the people of this country is of wool, and even in my 
own State, the nearest of all the States to the tropics, our people have 
to be clad in wools. Will you increase the cost with 40 cents a day, as 
estimated by Mr. Atkinson, the friend of capital, the advocate of capi- 
tal, the representative of the manufacturing interests of Massachusetts, 
the ablest man and statistician to be found in the country, a man of 
research—with 40 cents a day the best paid labor in connection with 
the arts and machinery of Massachusetts—will you increase above the 
47 per cent, of the present tariff, as is done, the cost of the utensils 
which are used in cooking, the tin, the furniture, the woolen hats, the 
woolen clothing of the laborer? 

DANGERS OF THE TAX. 

This is a theory that the rich people of this country ought to oppose. 
Every capitalist in the United States is interested in the defeat of this 
Senate committee’ssubstitute. It is the most unwise bill that has ever 
been presented under the circumstances and conditions of the country. 
It is a bill that menaces the peace and order of society. Enforced it 
will bring want, it will bring that suffering which knows no limits but 
the extent of its violence, its disorder, and its desperate intent to pro- 
tect itself. 

As the friend of order and conservatism, as the friend of peace and 
the conservation of the different interests of society and business, I de- 
plore the doctrines upon which this measure is founded. It is not in 
the interest of a wise protection. It is not in the interest of a just dis- 
tribution. It is not in the interest of the protection of capital. It is 
upon a wild theory which every thoughtful economist in the world ha, 
demonstrated to be utterly untrue, a theory that restrictions upon trade 
that taxation can bring prosperity and comfort and wealth and inven- 
tion and a domestic competition which will advance and protect the 
mass of the people. Mr. President, that is not so. Incidental protec- 
tion, which does not oppress, which gently stimulates, may at times 
be an advantage, as a bounty of so many cents a yard would be or so 
many cents a pound paid out of the public Treasury. The proposition 
would be made with the least injury to the public. You may make 
one man contribute to the support of an enterprise of another for the 
purpose of ultimately obtaining a benefit to himself in diversified pro- 
duction and to cheapen the sale of commodities and enhance the em- 
ployment of labor. That is the proposition. A limited tariff for reve- 
nue, discriminating wisely not upon articles of necessity, not upon 
salt, not upon those things which are necessary to the people, but touch- 
ing them lightly upon the revenue standard, but as little above it as 
can be, is the only reasonable theory for the basis of a protective duty. 

But, Mr. President, before I close I desire to say that the theory of 
taxing the people on the consumption of the necessaries of life for the 
benefit of a few, to build up great masses of interests in the hands of a 
few, taxing the consumption of the necessaries of life and putting in 
the hands of a few hundred thousand of the people of the United States, 
a privileged order, growing rich upon the wants and sufferings of the 
other—this principle and this theory is still illustrated by the features 
of this bill that concern the State that I in part represent. We have 
a country down there which abounds in delicacies and luxuries. The 
skill of the gardener and the horticulturist produce the fruits which 
are delightful, but costly, which the poor man can rarely afford to use, 
the bananas and oranges which perish upon short transportation, and 
which, therefore, have to be sold, and sold at high prices. These 
fruits, which are articles of luxury, are consumed by the rich and can 
bear any amount of duty for revenue purposes without hurting any- 
body at all, while those fruits are almost put upon the free-list in the 
Senate bill. Nobody but the rich people can eat them. They are ex- 
eluded from the consumption of the great mass of the people. They 
are things that nature grows upon the islands of the West Indies and 
in Central America. Nature, with her prodigal hand, without even 
the presence of a human being, spreads the forests with the golden 
orange and the ripe banana, with their beautiful colors, and they come 
here with nothing but the cheap cost of transportation, in an untaxed 
ship, and they are frequently smuggled into our country, and even for 
the purpose of keeping the smugglers off the highest duties that could 
be imposed would be a benefit. 

Se it is that the Senate bill in all its provisions, in my judgment 
and opinion, is a fatal mistake, a mistake that concerns the rich people 
of the country quite as muchras it does the poor, and it is unfortunate 
for the manufacturer as for the others, as unfortunate for even a moder- 
ate protection, which is all that the country needs. 
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NOT A CONSPIRACY BUT A PROTEST AGAINST THE STARVATION OF WORKINGMEN. 
It is not a Southern conspiracy. The South has but little to do with 
it. Itis an uprising of the intelligent thought of the world, indicat- 
ing the course of economic policy and which indicates that you must 
make distribution, for, as this book of Edward Atkinson says, the 
economies of distribution and the economies of saving are the great 
agencies to bring comfort—economies in the supply of coal and fuel, 
economies of transportation which will limit the power of corporate 
organization to imposeartificial prices on the people. Everything must 
look in that direction the comfort of the great mass of the people. The 
idea that you can make a man’s clothes cheaper to him by taxing or 
that you can make his wages higher when the fact appears in all these 
statistics that the best paid labor in this country is the labor which has 
no protection whatever and which belongs to no protected industry. 

Mr. President, I again say I am in favor of a reasonable tariff. There 
is no question of free trade here. There is a question of what method 
of taxation as to the thing taxed is the best for the people of this coun- 
try, for the poor man, whether it be upon the necessaries of life or 
whether it be upon the luxuries of life. Iam for taxing the luxuries 
of life for the support of the Government to the highest extent possible 
and exempting the necessaries of life from taxation. 

HOW SHALL TAXES BE REDUCED? 

This is the question and the only question before the people in this 
election. Shall the taxes be reduced and how reduced? 

Shall the amount each man is required by law to pay be paid in such 
way as will reduce the cost to him of his clothes, his food, his house- 
rent, or by reducing the cost of the whisky and tobacco which he con- 
sumes? Is it better for the comfort and the progress, and the accu- 
mulation of the savings of the great body of the people, that the taxes 
of the country and the tax that each man pays shall be levied on the 
food that he and his family eat, the salt that he seasons his own 
and his wife and children’s food, the sugar with which he makes it 
pleasant to the taste and nutritious to life and health, the coat and 
vest and pantaloons which he and his children wear, the dressés which 
his wife and daughters wear, the material out of which his house shall 
be built, the cooking utensils necessary to prepare the food for himself 
and his family and t e furniture which he uses? Shall taxes besolevied 
and collected thatif aman shall wear two coats or give his wife and child 
two coats and dresses, or shall consume two pounds of salt or two 
pounds of sugar, he shall pay a greater tax tor the support of Govern- 
ment than if he used one? Or, in other words, shall the taxes which 
support the Government be so levied that they will be paid most 
largely by those who use the luxuries of life or by those who use the 
necessaries, so as to increase the price of the necessaries of life or so as 
to increase the price of the luxuries of life? 

Or, to state the question in another form, shall the taxes be so levied 
thateach laborer or tax-payer shall be required to give two days or two 
months or two years or twenty years of the labor of himself and family 
for the support of government, when one day or one month or one year 
or ten years of his labor is amply sufficient for all legitimate and proper 
needs and purposes of government? 

ACCUMULATION NOT DANGEROUS, 


We need not fear the accumulation of property or riches in the hands 
of a few men under a proper system of distribution of the aggregate 
production of a country. 

If there be a Lucullus there will also be a Maecenas. Ifa Julian 
who buys the Roman purple, there will also be a Julius Cæsar who 
wins and wears it for the good of mankind. A St. Just who spends 
his wealth and ancestral fame in self-sacrifice for noble if unattainable 
hopes of human happiness and prosperity, and a Washington, a Jeffer- 
son, and a Franklin, who, with spotless fame, devote themselves to in- 
stitutions for the preservation of liberty, prosperity, and happiness, 

INEQUALITY OF FORTUNE OR DISTRIBUTION, 

So far as regards the necessary clothing and food and utensils of cook- 
ing and furniture, each one of these sixty-five millions consumes an 
equal quantity, age, sex, and occupation being considered; and yet 
how vastly different the proportion of distribution in value, quantity, 
and quality. 

And yet we live in a country of equal right before the law. Each 
man, we are told, has equal rights before the law; and this is intended 
to mean equal opportunities before and by the law. We are told by 
all political parties and all philosophers that no exercise of the powers 
of government can be permitted which will give to one man or one 
class or any number of persons a larger part of the production of all 
than to another. We can have no law of primogeniture or entail. We 
can have no tying up of property beyond three lives in being and 
twenty-one years. We can have no involuntary servitude except for 
crime. We can have no titles of nobility. We are even told by some 
zealous friends of equality in distribution and in fortune that the faith- 
ful public servant who gives his life in the service of the people must 
leave hig family to want, and be forbidden to have any recognition of 
his services to the people in the most moderate provision for them after 
his death, for fear that a civil list will be created, which will be 
burdensome and oppressive to the people. We are required then to 
consider whence comes this enormous inequality—how, in defiance 
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of law and public policy, is this accumulation into the hands of a few 
of the great, much the larger, portion of the production of the labor of 
the people? 

This great power over the lives of the people, in othér times and govern- 
ments was created by law based on armed force. Is it with us the re- 
sult of individual and personal character making use of superior in- 
telligence, superior economy of production and transportation and ex- 
change, or is it the result of the exercise of legislative power, or is it 
the result of both of these causes? If it be the result of legislation, 
the Democratic party, the party of the people, demands the reform of 
this legislation. 

If this inequality of distribution in these vast differences of propor- 
tion be true—that is, fifteen millions of people with nothing but an in- 
adequate amount for the necessaries of life and a few hundred thousand 
with nearly all of the natural product as the result of its labor—then 
we stand in the presence of an important fact which demands of us our 
most serious consideration—a fact, if it be true, that will force its own 
consequences. 

TAX ON ARTICLES OF NECESSITY. = 

The tax on all the necessaries of life—the increased price, if there 
be one—the tribute levied on the many laborers in the interest of the 
few wealthy persons, if such be the fact, is levied by a duty or tax on 
imports, collected at the custom-house. This tax or duty averages 47 
por 5 now, and it is proposed to make it 42 per cent. under the 
Mills bill. 

It is true that this average does not represent the amount on each 
separate article, and that many considerations important to the public 
depend on the amount levied on each particular article; but itstill re- 
mains true that this average does represent the exactions on the labor 
of the country; does represent that tribute, if there be such, and is 
therefore the question with which we are chiefly concerned at this 
time. 

The law, then, is that every man shall pay nearly a half dollar at the 
entrance into the country for the privilege of selling a dollar’s worth of 
all the necessaries of life. , Now we are to consider the nature of the law; 
second, its effects and operation; its direct and indirect results. The 
law, we will say, for illustration, requires if you have a coat which 2 
have bought for 81 to pay 47 cents for the right to sell it. The 
effect of this law is that you pay the Government the tax and it goes 
into the public Treasury. The next effect is that you have a coat to 
sell which before cost you a dollar and after the payment of this 47 
cents it has cost you $1.47. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS OF THE LAW. 

The next question is, what price can you afford sellit for? Can you 
sell it for less than it cost you and continue to sell other coats? The 
law, then, forces you either to sell this coat at $1.47 or quit selling coats, 
for you can not continue the business of buying and selling coats for 
less than they cost you, and the law has fixed a cost on this coat, 
namely, the original price of making it, the value of the labor of the 
person who made it, the taxes paid on it. This is a natural law which 
has no exceptions. A man can not give his whole time to the cultiva- 
tion of a piece of ground unless he can grow from it enough to replace 
the corn and meat and other things he has necessarily consumed while 
working it, and something over to meet other and future wants. He 
may do it once, but he can not do it twice, for starvation then comes. 
In other words, all work, all production must be self-supporting. 

This is a natural law which can have no exception. If, then, you 
must sell the coat for $1.47 the man who buys it must pay this dollar 
and forty-seven cents. Another person, seeing that a coat can be sold 
for $1.47 because the natural law has made it cost $1 in material, time, 
and labor and the municipal law has added 47 per cent., concludes that 
he can make and sell a coat at $1.47, and in doing so finds that he has 
a profit, and whether he work at home or abroad he has the same in- 
ducement to reduce the cost at which he can make the coat, so that 
the portion of the $1.47 which he shall receive as profit may be larger. 

hen he finds that he can make the coat for $1, and that he has no 
tax of 47 cents to pay, will he sell his coat for $1, or will he say 
that the law forbids coats to be bought when sold by another man for 
less than $1.47, and I will charge that price for my coat? But at this 
time other persons, seeing that you can sell coats at $1.47, and are 
guarantied that price by law, engage in the business, and other coats 
are offered, and the theory is that two coats being for sale when there 
was only one the price will be reduced. This result can only follow 
when there are three persons, each of whom want a coat, and not un- 
til there are three coats for two persons will the price of necessity be 
reduced by the desire of the two persons owning the two coats to sell, 
bringing them into competition. But suppose the men having the two 
coats are under a necessity to sell to support life, and the men who 
need coats are not under a necessity to buy for the protection of life. 
Here we perceive a new element enters into the demand and quali- 
fies and limits it, and a new element enters into the supply and forces 
it, and both of these are natural conditions, such as belong to every- 
day life. But suppose the two men having the two coats to sell, on 
which they have paid no tax of 47 cents, shall say that the law re- 
quires all other men having coats to sell except themselves to pay 47 
cents for the right to sell them, and shall also see that by agreeing be- 
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tween themselves no coats can be bought for less than $1.47, will they 
not so combine and make this agreement? And if their necessities 
shall be so great as to compel them to sell, will there not be some 
other person who, seeing thissituation, will say here are only two coats 
that can be sold without paying 47 cents over the cost of them, and 
here are three men who are compelled sooner or later to have coats, and 
these two men owning these coats are under such necessity that they 
are obliged to sell; now, I will supply the necessities of these men and 
take twoof these coats and sell them to these three men when they are 
compelled to buy and either divide the profit of 47 cents with the men 
who have made the coats or keep it all for myself. We perceive, there- 
fore, that while the fact is true that the law in imposing a tax on cer- 
tain persons to pay 47 cents foreach coat sold in the first instance makes 
it necessary for that man to pay 47 cents more, it also renders it neces- 
sary for the man who buys it to pay 47 cents more for it, and that the 
second result of inducing other persons to engage in the making of coats, 
and thus reducing the price, is met by opposing conditions of combi- 
nations in the natural and unavoidable course of business to intervene 
between the necessities of buyers and sellers, or producers, and retain 
the price at the standard fixed by law. 
LAW FIXES MINIMUM OF PRICE AND LIMITS COMPETITIOI 

The law thus fixes the price at cost of the article and the tax added 
as the minimum of price, and imposes it on the buyer—the man who 
requires coats but does not fix the maximum of price. The law also 
fixes the limits of competition between producers, and requires that 
the only competition shall be by reducing the cost of material and 
labor, makes the cost of the coat, its material and labor, and the tax 
added the conditions of sale to one set of persons, and the cost of ma- 
terials and labor without the tax to another. Thus the latter can 
only compete with the former by reducing the cost of material and la- 
bor. And the persons who are permitted to sell without the tax can 
only compete with each other by reducing the cost of laber and material, 
and all the inducements of profit encourage them to reduce the cost of 
labor and material—that is, the wages of workingmen. 

But if the persons who are allowed to sell without paying the tax 
can not supply all the coats that are required and the persons who can 
only sell by paying the tax have to furnish some of the coats, then 
what will be the effect? Will the home producer, who sells without 
tax, sell his coat for a less price than the person who has to pay the 
tax, and if so for what reason will he do so? He is protected by the 
law against the competition of the men who have to pay the tax before 
selling, and he is protected by an inadequate supply and an unsatisfied 
demand, against competition from men like himself who can sell with- 
out paying any tax. 

PEOPLE DEPEND ON WILL OF SELLER FOR NECESSARIES OF LIFE, 

Tf he shall sell his coat for a smaller amount it will be because of 
charity; because he chooses to do so against his owninterest. Wethen 
establish as a principle of conduct by law that the people must depend 
for the necessaries of life, for their clothing, on the generosity of the 
seller against his own interests relieved and protected from competition. 
We propose by law to establish this principle, namely, the dependence 
of the great body of the le on the voluntary generosity and sense 
of justice of a small number of persons acting against their interest. 
Now let us look at this subject from another point of view. We pro- 
pose to create a home market. We say it is better that our people 
should make everything possible at home in our own country. What 
are the means by which we propose to do this? 

PRIVILEGE OF SELLING UNTAXED GOODS. 

We have, then, a law creating a privileged class of persons to pro- 
duce and sell, It is true that this law is not in terms confined to any 
particular man or set of men, as former grants of privilege have been 
in both monarchies and republics, but it is open to all. Any man or 
set of men who choose and have the money may enter the privileged 
class of the untaxed seller of untaxed goods, but still the fact remains 
that he becomes one of a privileged class created by law, and posses- 
sing as the gift of the Government a privilege of great value. 

I propose now to examine the value of this privilege, its effects on 
public policy and private fortune and the mass of the people, and to 
endeavor to see how far it is possible for the great body of the people 
to subsist under it. While doing this we must bear in mind that with- 
out trade, commerce, or exchange between men there can be neither 
government or taxation or values of any kind. That is a primal law 
of man’s nature—resulting from his powers of speech and his natural 
senses and ſneulties—and all governments, whether despotic or free, 
have agreed in the general on the proposition that restrictions in trade 
were hurtfal, and have only used them as a means of obtaining revenue, 
and our modern theories of their use for other purposes are mere devices, 
serving at times useful purposes, but in the main hurtful. They may 
at times defend us from an invasion of commodities which may unset- 
tle and destroy our ‘productive agencies, and may be properly used for 
this purpose, but the question is, how and when, by what methods that 
are safe to the people can this sometimes useful but always great and 
dangerous power be exercised—a power of fixing the price which a man 
shall pay for what he consumes, and fixing itso that he shall pay not 
the least amount that he can obtain it for, the least amount of his labor, 


but so that the price or theamount of labor he gives for it shall be greater, 
and this burden be imposed on him for the benefit of particular persons 
or classes, to the end that as a matter of public policy the aggregate pro- 
duction of the country may be increased and the country furnished 
with manufactures and products? This is a wise, proper, and neces- 
sary object of publie policy for every state, but one not to be attained 
by . oppressing, and impoverishing the great body of the 
people. 

The aggregate wealth or production of a country, the result of all 
its industrial power, is a standard for comparison of their economical 
and industrial forces with those of other peoples, and its quantity de- 
termines the comparative efficiency of these powers in respective coun- 
tries, and the harmony or co-operation, either forced or natural, of 
their adjustment in relation to each other, or what is termed by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson progress of the nation; but great national productions 
and a forced adjustment of all the forces of production are consistent 
with each other, and with the misery, want, and discontent of the 
great body of their people. Natural fertility of soil, superior economies 
of husbandry, efficient methods of industrial employment, careful econo- 
mies of supply, developments of inventive skill and mechanical forces, 
and well-adjusted methods of transportation—these are the Titans that 
move the colossal developments of production in modern days. 

COEXISTS WITH POVERTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

Butit is obvious that these may all coexist with poverty in the masses, 
and with the progress of poverty in the aggregate. Noue of these great 
forces in themselves tonch the question of the supply of each indi- 
vidual’s necessities and wants. This is well illustrated by an article in 
the October Forum, The Progress of the Nation,” and a table and chart 
which he has prepared, showing, first, average wages of mechanics, en- 
gineers, carpenters, machinists, and painters connected with mills and 
works, treated in volume 20, United States Census, in Eastern, Middle, 
and Western States; second, average of one day’s supply of food, fuel, 
material for clothing customarily used by such mechanics at retail 
prices; third, purchasing power of three hundred days’ wages in equal 
portions of same kind of food, fuel, and cloth as above given; fourth, 
quantity per capita of coin, bank notes, and legal-tender notes in cir- 
culation or use as. money at the respective dates. This chart shows a 

ter power of purchasing for fuel, cloth, and food of same amount ot 
labor of these classes, an increase of wages of these classes since 1860— 
from $1.50 per day to $2.50—a variation in the amount of bank notes, 
eoin, and legal tender in the proportion per capita of $14.06 in 1860 to 
$27.28 in 1886. 

Admitting these computations to be correct for present purposes, 
although they do notinclude the cost of ready-made clothing and dresses 
and material and house rent and transportation of each person, it is quite 
evident that they show nothing of the quantity of each person's supply 
either of the necessaries or the comforts of life. They show nothing of 
of the wages of labor for the great mass of laborers, the great body of 
consumers, for the people, the bone and muscle, the seven millions of 
men who live next the soil and are attached to it; and the millions who 
are dependent on them. These are the people whose wants must be 
supplied to some extent, or, failing this, sooner or later comes discon- 
tent, violence, and strife. 

WISE ECONOMIES, EQUAL DISTRIBUTION TO ALL. 

All wise public economies and policies of state, whether in a republic 
like ours or in a monarchy where the people are kept in subjection by 
armed forces, must center in such economic forces as will result in such 
a distribution of the results of labor, of aggregate production, as will 
give to each man all the necessaries and as much of the comforts of lifé 
as may be possible. 

This is well expressed by Mr. Edward Atkinson in his article Must 
humanity starveat last??? If the functions of government were admit- 
ted to be to give each man an equal opportunity to make use of the bene- 
fits which science and invention place at his disposal, and to do through 
the intervention of government only such actual work as can not be done 
by society in its corporate capacity better than individuals can do it 
for themselves, most of the obstructions which legislation has placed 
in the way of mutual service would soon be removed and the true law 
of human progress would then develop itself; wages would then in- 
crease to the maximum within the limits of a product attained under 
the most favorable conditions.“ 

THE POINT OF DANGER. 

Here, then, we have the great central point of a necessary public 
economy. ‘This is the point of perpetual danger, the safety-valve 
through which the discontents arising from inequality of fortune from 
greater luxury and accumulations of some over others will pass harm- 


lessly away—a just and equal distribution in which mutual service 


will make the exchanges unrestricted by legislative interference. We 
discover, if these observations be true, a power of great magnitude and 
determining force in the fortunes of men and the publie policies of 
states which inheres in and is incident to the methods of taxation, a 
power the abuse of which may impoverish great numbers of the men, 
women, and children of astate and enrich others, and at the same time 
increase the aggregate production and coexist with the greatest develop- 
ment of inventiveskill and of advancementin learning and in all the 
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arts and sciences, a power which may change the whole internal au- 
tonomy of states, convert a republic of equality, of individual right 
and privilege into a people of classes, of privilege and peculiar right, 
and thence into a monarchy or aris . This power is legislative 
interference with the distribution or exchange of the products of labor 
through mutual service, 

LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE WITH DISTRIBUTION. 

Its developments must by a law greater than human laws, a law of 
canse and effect in the inevitable chain of natural order, produce the 
result of inequality of classes, superior power and influence of one order 
over others—a caste, an aristocracy, a plutocracy, in which some are 
made vastly rich by the Jabor of others, and the great body of the peo- 
ple are poor from the exactions imposed on them by law in favor of 
others. 

How long can this condition continue? We have seen that this is 
the necessary result of a grant of a privilege of selling untaxed goods 
to a portion of the people and the imposition of a tax for selling or ex- 
changing goods on others; and that the system of the exclusion of goods 
from sale subject to special taxation is nothing in its nature but the 
grant of a right or privilege created by law in those who use this priv- 
ilege to make a forced levy on the time, labor, and savi of other 
penons, and that all the available means of the people will be drawn 

to the business of selling untaxed goods subject only to such limita- 
tion as may be imposed by combinations and repressive influence of 
those enjoying this privilege and possessing the largest means and the 
greatest facility of combination and of exercising a power of repression. 

In all countries and in all times the struggle has been to obtain this 
advantage of some over others, and it has been always known that it 
was n to limit the concession of such advantages by law and 
restrain it in the interests of the great body of the people to avoid their 
impoverishment and consequent revolution. Thestruggle ſor advantage 
in opportunity either by law or without it has always existed and 
will perhaps always exist. To restrain and direct it is a necessary object 
of a wise public policy. It has its uses, and when given by law it has 
been for the purpose of giving stability to government and fostering 
art and education and religion; but we are now considering whether it 
has not developed into proportions so great in our country that it is 
now abont to produce its necessary result in the impoverishment of 
the people and a continuous discontent, which must either overthrow 
the powers of government or be suppressed by armed force. This is 
our question, and not the question whether American industries shall 
be protected, fostered, and encouraged; whether the invasion of our 
country by foreign Jabor and foreign goods to the detriment of our 
ownemployment and peopleshall be permitted or not. We may agree 
that American industries shall be fostered, encouraged, protected, and 
that the American Jaborer shall be protected, rewarded, and made com- 
fortable, educated, and respected. All wise public policies must be in 
this direction, and to this end; and he would be an unwise statesman 
who in prescribing the public policy of a state should fail to make this 
the chief object of all his legislation. But we may agree to all this and 

et not touch the merits of the question now presented. Howshall we 
meet the condition with which we are now confronted, and what 
is that condition? 

We have seen, if these statements and this reasoning is correct, that 
we can not accomplish these objects by a law giving toa part of the peo- 
ple the privilege of selling untaxed goods and imposing all the burdens 
of Government on those who sell taxed goods. 

PRINCIPLE OF TARIFF PROTECTION, 7 

The principle of protection is that a tax on products of foreign labor 
sold in our own country protects the product of American labor against 
being sold for less than the tax and the cost of the foreign article by 
forcing the consumer to pay this amount for it, and that the consumer, 
together with the whole country, is benefited by the employment of 
labor in new industries and by an additional demand for labor, and in 
the end by a home competition which will reduce the price below the 
foreign cost and make the protective tax unnecessary. This is the prop- 
osition on which this public policy is founded. It proposes to levy a 
tax on all the necessaries of life and to increase the price of them to all 
Mies people for the purpose of encouraging their production of them at 

ome, 

Ihave upon a former occasion endeavored to trace and analyze the 
3 of endeavoring to effect a diversity of labor and production 

y imposing a tax on the sale and the person who sells certain kinds 
of goods and of granting to others the privilege of selling the same 
kinds of goods without the payment of a tax. I will now submit to 
the Senate, and place in the RECORD without reading it, the remarks 
I made upon that oceasion. (See appendix B at the close of these re- 
remarks.) I may speak on this subject impartially, because the pro- 
ductions of the State of Florida are chiefly of those articles of luxury 
which will bear and, under the proper system of revenue, receive when 
imported from abroad the highest rate of taxation for revenue purposes. 
Oranges, bananas, pine-apples, fruits generally, and cigars are articles of 
luxury, consumed for the most part only by those who are independent 
in fortune, except in small quantities, and should therefore bear the 
highest rate of taxation required for revenue p instead of being 
placed on the free-list as they are by the Senate bill. 


What is the condition of the people? This is the only true test 
after twenty-five years of the policy of giving by law the privilege of 
selling untaxed products to a part of the people and collecting all the 
taxes from those who sell taxed goods, and besides a surplus of over 
$132,000,000 last year, do we find the people generally in a condition 
of comfort and prosperity? Has every man, woman, and child employ- 
ment at such wage or compensation as will purchase for them the oc- 
cupation of a comfortable home, an abundance of healthy food, com- 
fortable clothing, and all the absolute necessaries of life? Are the 
great majority of the people in this condition? Is the distribution of 
the product of labor fair and equal and easy everywhere and amongst 
all the people? If we find this to be true, then no fault can be found ` 
with the system of policy. 

A thoughtful and able man, Mr, Atkinson, in the July Forum, ex- 
presses a truth of great significance and one rarely appreciated in these 
words: 

In the last analysis it will appear that there is no such thing as fixed capital; 
there is nothing useful that is very old except the precious metals, and all life + 
consists in the conversion of forces, 

The only capital which is of permanent value is immaterial—the experience 
3 and the development of science. It is not given to material cap- 
ital to save any one generation from the work of getting its own living. All 
that it can accomplish is to lighten labor. Theecondition in which it attains its 
own income is that it render full service for all that it receives, and that it also 
render general struggle for life less severe. 

If our public policy has done this, or is doing it, then we are in the 
line of improvement; if it has failed, then we are in the line of ulti- 
mate ruin. The forces of natural law are being converted by a power 
which is immutable to our ruin. 

What, then, is the condition of our people, of the great body of them, 
in respect to the supply of their wants? 

In thisinquiry we should follow the nataral order of cause and effect. 
If we shall reason on this subject we will examine carefully the effects, 
the facts within the range of our observation and knowledge, and then 
endeavor to ascertain their cause. 

If our observation of facts shall be correct, we shall not fail in our 
endeavor to trace these facts to their true and ascertained cause. 


CONDITION OF PEOPLE. 


What is the condition of the people in respect to their supply of the 
necessaries of life—of fhe average portion of each individual of the pro- 
duction of all the industrial forces, Are the facts within our reach 
and susceptible of proof? The following facts present themselves fo 
us: $839,593, 902 in gold and silver coin have been produced and issued 
by the Government in the last thirteen years. In the twenty-three 
years, from 1860 to 1883, the farmers of the country have produced and 
sold in European markets eight thousand millions of dollars of agri- 
cultural and farm products. 

In 1880 of textile fabrics there were exported $24,000,000. 
this to be an average of the last twenty years we have about five or six 
hundred millions of dollars of textile manufactures exported as against 
eight thousand millions of values from the farmers. The exports of 
gold and silver have been for the same period of time, say, between six 
and seven hundred millions of dollars from the mines, as against eight 
thousand millions of dollars of farm products. 

The question for us to examine is, what has become of this great pro- 
duction? Has it been distributed amongst the people fairly; has it 
made them comfortable and given them abundant food and clothing 
and comfortable homes to live in? Has it furnished the means for 
universal industrial education ? 

If that is not the present condition of our people, then the cause must 
be in a failure of the publie policy and the laws under which it has 
been produced. Whether that failure is the result of a cause impossi- 
ble to be overcome or not, if is evident that there has been a failure, 
The results of general prosperity have not been reached. 

Let us then examine into the facts which show the present condition of 
the people, the comfort of their homes, the abundance of their clothing 
and of all the necessaries of life, and the compensation for their labor. 
On page 653, United States Senate committee report, is the testimony of 
Charles J. Chum, jr., of Somerville, Mass.: 


Tam a currier, and work at it fora living. I am a member of the Tanners’ 
Union of Massachusetts. There are about two thousand of them in the union. 
The average pay of a currier would be about $5 per week, or a dollar a day. 

The Cleveland Herald of 6th of July, 1834, a protectionist newspaper, 
contains the following: 

For some time past all sorts of stories have been circulated in reference to the 
suffering of the miners and their families along the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween this city and Allentown. These people have had their wages reduced 
from time to time until they are now only getting from 69 to 70 cents per day, 
or an average of about 65 cents. These reports have excited con: le com- 
ment, and in order to verify them a Herald correspondent visited the mine. 
George Schock, residing in a log hut, was called on in the evening. The pict- 
ure was one of extreme pity—the children, four in number, were all huddled 
about the stove, they were thinly clad and three suffering with measles. The 
floor was carpetless, the furniture old and showed hard u: . The bed-room 
adjoining the kitchen contained two beds, in which the entire family slept. Two 
of the window-panes were broken out and stuffed with oldclothes. Mr. Schock 
works in one of the mines 5 miles distant, and did not reach home until 7 p. m. 

Supper had been prepared, and consisted of bread and molasses, mush and 
coffee. A stiff breeze was blowing from the northwest, and the cold air 
whistled through the cracks of the old structure. 

“Will you give me an insight into your daily life, Mr. Schock?“ 

„Well, to tell you the truth, it is a tough one. I get up at4 o'clock every 
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morning and leave here half an hour later in order to reach the works at 6 


our duties?" 
„and with another man load from sixty to seventy cars a day. 


I get 62 cents per day.” 

Ho do you m: to live with that amount?” 

“Oh, we manage to just hang ther. We can not afford meat but once a 
week. Bread and mo constitute our chief diet, with a few potatoes and 
corn meal thrown in.” 

„How much did you earn in January?“ 

“ Eleven dollars and thirty-eight cents, 

“How much did it cost you to live?” 

“My pander did not quite cover the bills, and the grocer told me that here- 
after none of the men would be allowed to exceed their earnings. I have not 
handled a cent since December 1.“ 

How is chat?“ 7 

“Why, you see, after the grocer is paid, nothing is left.” 

That is the story of a dozen or more, and with the exception of one or two 
cases, all tell the same story. 

Berville Eck, employed as foreman in the mines of Kaufman & Co., at Alburtis, 
said: “I have been employed in the mines over twenty years and get $30 per 
month, I live 4 miles from here, and generally get up about 4 o'clock in the 
morning. [ama married man and have three children. I do not know how 
the men Jive, but judging from what I see here bread and molasses are the chief 
articles of diet.“ 


The substance and effect of the policy of granting a privilege of sell- 
ing untaxed commodities to some persons and imposing a tax on others 
for selling the same kindof commodities when the sale of both the taxed 
and untaxed commodities is necessary for the supply of the people is 
illustrated and proved beyond 8 of doubt, cavil, or question. 

Here, then, we have the condition of the people, and we find that it 
corresponds with the conditions which naturally and logically result 
from the law requiring each consumer to pay 47 per cent. of his labor 
to the producer and seller of untaxed goods. 


I made a little over eighteen days.” 


APPENDIX A, 
Savings banks of New England, 1886-1887. 
[From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1887.] 


Estimated | Popula- Average 
States 3 poppia tion for Amount to each 
on June | each de- | of depos epos- 
positors. 1, 4 positor. itor. 
Maine. 114, 691 y 5.8 $37,215,071 $324, 47 
New Hampshire. 132,714 871,100 2.8 50, 822, 762 382, 94 
Vermont 53. 810 333, 6.2 15, 587, 050 289. 67 
Massachusetts 039 | 2,056,600 2.3 291, 197, 900 321. 40 
Rhode Island . sesse 119, 159 826, 2.7 53, 284, 821 447.18 
Connecticut 694, 300 2.6 97, 424, 820 . 


Classification of deposits in 104 sanne] forane in Massachusetts for last three months 
2 


[From Fifth Annual Report Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor.] 


2a . jh 
Bg | 24 fe 
E 2 8 
as 8825 
Totals and classes, ga | 42 8 3 s 
53 |SS| 2% 
2s 88 15 g 
a° | £4 6 
Aggregate of all deposits, $24,663; ag- 

2 te amount of same, $3,870,227 ..... 8152.91 |..... SAUER 
Class {Day wage receivers. 121.72 | 57.7 | 44.8 
Class II- Sa receivers .... . . „ 129. 50 | 11.0 | 9. 1 
Class III— Professional persons. . 225.85 | 2.9 


Class IV—Use or interest of money“. 


22 j 3 2 
r 
8 82 |S 3 5 Ags 288 
88 223 5 $ 883 235 
Totals and classes. 28 2 282 5 228 Š 282 SEn 
8 = esta 
124 % 3145 
S E È |à 
Aggregate of all deposits, 
fo; 5 . 
of same, . 7d, . . . .. . . . . . 8. 7 2, 373, > 9 
Class I Day wage receivers 61. 1 58.0 1,472 865, 341 36.4 
Class II—Salary receivers. .] 11.5 9.5 319 209, 8. 8.8 
Class HI—Professional per- 3 80 
PB cong trae age ag 2.7 3.3 164 114, 213 4.8 
ass IV 
of money“. .. . ... . 2.7 29.1 1,807 | 1,185,107 . 0 49.9 


*Trading and capitalistic class, including trust companies. 


APPENDIX B. 
1 ore of Hon. WILKINSON CALL, of Florida, in the Senate of the United States, 
turday, February 17, 1883, on the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduceinternal-revenue 
taxation. 
Mr. CALL said: 
Mr. President: The amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
proposes to increase the rates of duty in the metal schedule upon all manufact- 
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uresof iron, The importations under that schedule last year reached $605,000,000 
of values, It isa matter which interests the whole country in the sum total of 
its annual production, I therefore avail myself of it as a proper occasion upon 
which to submit some remarks touching the principles and the theory upon 
which not only the amendment but the bill is based. 


FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF MANUFACTURES PAID FOR BY THE PEOPLE, 


Mr. President, the production of manufactures in the United States in the last 
fiscal year was more than 85,000,000, 000. is vast amount was used and con- 
sumed under our tariff system by the laborers of the United States at prices the 
minimum of which to some extent were fixed by the Government, and which 
we are now asked to increase from 40 to 45 per cent. It is surely an object 
worthy of Con to consider carefully whether this amount of $5,000,000,000 
annually levied on the production of this country is an equitable and reasonable 
amount, and whether it is advantageous to the manufacturing interests that it 
should be inc or diminished or continued. 

For one I commence this inquiry with the admission that no amount of tax- 
ation is too great to be paid for the development of manufactures and diversi- 
fied eee paces only that it is within the meansof the country to pay. 

Iam persuaded also that this vast amount represents the ene and capaci» 
ties of a body of men—the great manufacturers and their 6 vo 
aright to the respect and gratitude of their country, who have done a t 
work in the past and are now doing a great work for the improvement of the 
condition of their countrymen and of the world. 


NO CONFLICT BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE, 


There is probably no more capable body of men than those who represent, 
direct, and control this vast American manufacturing interest, I am satisfied, 
also, t there is no conflict between the interest of agriculture and manufact- 
ures, but that the two harmonize, and whatever is best for the one is best for 
the other. In seeking, therefore, to find out what is necessary for both, Iam 
Licht nie to vote for any measure, whether it be for protection or not, which, 
within the limits of revenue and constitutional power, shall be found necessary 
for the ng car and maintenance of this great interest, both in the States where 
it is and for the extension and establishment of manufactures and diversified 
production in every other and Territory. 

roducti ther State and Territ 


VALUES MUST NOT BE GREATER THAN PEOPLE CAN PAY. 


The inquiry, therefore, which I propose to make is equally in their interest 
and for their benefit, as it is for that of the consumers, for it is manifest that the 
levy of five thousand millions of dollars annually on the production of a people 
must harmonize with the economic conditions of that people. It can not be 
done at arbitrary values and without reference to the production of the country 
in agriculture. The portion of agricultural Loan pew taken for this great in- 
terest must not be so great as to leave nothing of profit for that and other in- 


terests. 

It is evident that it is to the interest of the sagacious and ca: 
control this great interest that they should haye customers w 
pay, and that the home market which by law they pro to reserve for 
themselves should be a good one, and shall not be burdened beyond its means 
of payment. I have no doubt, therefore, that the capable men who control and 
direct this vast and increasing manufacturing interest are willing to acceptany 
just conclusion which results from a fair, EN phar boo truthful investigation 
of the principles of economic law and of public policy which result therefrom. 


TAXES REST ON LABOR AND ITS FRUITS. 


All taxation, whether collected through a tariff on imports or by internal tax- 
ation, rests on labor and its fruits. This is apparent when we consider that pro- 
duction and its distribution comprehend the whole of our values, whether by 
manufacture or agriculture. Commerce and exchange are only the agencies 
and means of distribution, and inventions and mechanics are only the auxilia- 
ries of production and distribution, and are only of value as useful to these ends, 
and derive all their profits from production, 

It might be curious and profitable and pertinent to this subject to consider 
and trace the relations of arbitrary values, or fixed capital as it is termed, to real 
values or production, and to consider it in its nature and relations to the end 
that we might consider this subject in all its just relations to the people, to pro- 
duction, whether in manufacture or agriculture, but, Mr. President, I shall not 
weary the Senate by any effort to enter at large into this part of the subject. 

The principles which should direct the imposition of taxes, whether by taxa- 
tion on imports or on internal production, are the same ; they should be so levied 
that they will rest equally on the distribution of production or the fruits of la- 
bor, so that those who haye much should pay much, those who have little pay 
ee 3 should be so levied that they shall encourage and not discourage 

uction. 

N And here commences the inquiry which opens the whole subject of protec- 
tion, which claims that taxation should be so levied that it will encourage pro- 
duction and not discourage it. Hence the question arises whether production 
is encouraged by the levy of taxes, and the extent and manner of the encour- 
agement to be afforded. The proper determination of this question can onl 
be obtained by a careful consideration of the principles of economic law whic 
control and direct it and upon which labor, its sole factor, depends. 

Many Senators have dise the subject of the tariff in its economic and po- 
litical relations in the light of experience and on the basis of certain assumed 
formulas of principle and fact, 

I propose to endeavor to consider and analyze the economic principles in. 
volved in these questions, and, if possible, to advance step by step from ona 
proposition to another toa final conclusion, in orderthat we may see where tha 
truth may be found, assured that if we follow the path of a truthful induction, I 
shall not fail to reach a just conclusion, 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFF, 


The school of protection under high-tariff rates and discriminating duties and 
the school of low rates and duties for revenue only both claim the objectof their 
theories and the necessary result of them to be the protection of American labor. 
American labor includes all labor—agricultural and mechanical. The high- 
tariff theory claims that protecting manufacturing labor protects agricultural 
and mechanical and scientific labor. 

Let us examine their respective claims by the rules of abstract reason before 
we seek to apply to them conclusions drawn from an imperfect and limited in- 
duction. The first question is whether it is more advantageous for a people to 
be all engaged in agricultural production or all engaged in manufactures, and 
this may be considered also as to whether it is more important or useful to one 
man or many men that he or they should have nothing but agricultural pro- 
ductions or nothing but manufacturing productions, 

If we start with the individual man and let him have nothing but agricult- 
ural labor, he will have nothing butagricultural productions; he will have plenty 
to eat, but nothing to wear. So if he has nothiny but manufacturing labor, he 
will have much to wear and much to exchange, but nothing to eat. 

Hence it is clear that in the first case the agricultural laborer will convert 
himself into a manufacturer and give a part of himself to manufacture and a 
part to agriculture, and so of the manufacturing man, 

Therefore it is apparent that both manufacture and agriculture are necessary 
to the individual man, and it is also apparent that this necessity does not dis- 
appear when one man becomes many men—a community or a nation. 

he next question is whether it is better for each man to be both an agricul& 


le men who 
o are able to 
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urist and a manufacturer, or whether the labor had better be divided and one 
man be an agriculturist and another a manufacturer. This is also apparent be- 
eause of the economy of labor and the better quality and quantity of produc- 
tion which come of greater practice and skill in any one over less prac- 
tice and skill. : 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that a division of labor is necessary to su 

ly the wants of the individual man, and also and equally n to supply 

e wants of an aggregation of men—a community, a state. or a nation 

So far the argument demonstrates only a necessity for a variety of production, 
both agriculture and manufacture, and a division of labor. 

But suppose a single family composed of several persons divide labor and 

rodaction among themselves; one is an agriculturist, one a manufacturer. So 
far as the division of labor is concerned, they are as competent as any number 
of persons to supply their wants. Allthe causes which pertain to skilled labor, 
which render a aly sion of labor an economical factor, exist here, What hin- 
ders, then, this small community of a family ofskilled laborers from supplying 
all their wants from their own midst? Manifestly, if these wants relate only to 
the range of production local to them, this may be done. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTION AND SKILLED LABOR OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


But there is a diversity of production, of climate, and location in a country 
and in many countries; and as the circle of observation is extended so as to em- 
brace the temperate and the torrid and the frigid zones, these diversities of pro- 
duction increase. The warm and genial air of Ceylon produces the spices and 
coffees and the perfumes of far-famed Cathay and the isles beyond; the frigid 
9 of the Poles, of Siberia aud Greenland and North America, the furs and 
robes with which luxury protects itself from even the moderate inclemency of 
milder climes, Hence we find diversities of | rng pacer in widely separa’ lo- 
ealities limit and affect the supply of the individual and the aggregate needs by 
limiting and affecting the supply of the material for manufacture or the neces- 


factor is the . of capacity and knowledge among men, and the empire 
which these qualities have erected and still maintains, with no evidence of weak- 
ness or decay or failure, is the power of commerce and exchange. Hence we 
find in this economical problem diversities of natural production in agriculture 
in different and widely separated regions of the eountry, and diversities of ca- 
pacity and character and development in man, the latter the Hottentot and 
the Terra del Fu , and the civilized, educated, and skilled artisan, machin- 
ist, and laborer of America and Europe, furnish the evidence and the example. 
The problem of the development of man by artificial means, by education, by 
invention, has been demonstrated in every age, but has never yet attained the 
plane of equality. 

The problem of the development of an equality and identity of natural pro- 
duction in the materials for manufacture has made but little pr and has 
taken no steps toward an equality of educated and skilled labor, Itis manifest 
that skilled labor, with its better economies, its larger and better production, 
will assert a supremacy over unskilled labor, even when in contact with natural 
production: and it may be said that skilled labor and the triumphs of com- 
merce and exchange have, in every age of the world, accomplished the prob- 
lem of removing the manufacture of raw material from the place of production 
to the place of residence of skilled labor, 

But we are considering the e iency of developing the diversities of pro- 
duction, of manufacture and culture, within different countries or of creat- 
ing an equality of skilled labor, invention, and mechanical power. 


MECHANICS—INVENTION, MANUFACTURE. 


Assuredly there can be no question of the almost unlimited advantage of the 
highest degree of skilled labor, of mechanical power, of invention, and manu- 
facture within a State. 

As to the abstract value of knowledge of skilled, educated labor, we can not 
measure it, we can not overestimate it. ‘The merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more 
precious than rubies, and all the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
Pegi unto her. Length of days is in her right hand and in her left hand riches 
and honor. 

‘There can be no question of the incidental advantages to agricultural produc- 
tion, of manufacturing production, in contact with and alongside of it. 

2 It gives a home market for labor which otherwise would be engaged in 

iculture. 
e It stimulates skill in agriculture. 

Third. It stimulates and produces invention and new appliances of mechan- 
ical power in agriculture. 

Fourth, It enriches the state and contributes to the 8 prosperity by 
whatever it may obtain from abroad by the sale of its products. It creates com- 
petition with foreign nations. To such extent, then, as may be practicable the 
development of manufactures may be assumed to be of great and inestimable 


importance. 

So! far, I take it, all schools of eee economy, all theories of politicians and 
statesmen will agree. But the differences will begin to arise when the inquiry 
commences, f 

HOW AIDED BY PUBLIC AUTHORITY, 


Within what limits and to what extent and by what means is it wise and 
practicable to develop diversities of labor and production, whether in manu- 
facture or agriculture, by the aid of public authority, by the exercise of the pow- 
ers of government? 

This question depends on a great many factors, and opens a broad range of 
inquiry, which it seems to me to a large extent to be foreign to all practical 
questions of state or public policy—under existing circumstances. But as it has 
been largely entered into here and is now occupying the thoughts of the ablest 
minds of our country, it requires careful and earnest study by those who are 
charged with the high duty of exercising the powers of government. 

Within what limits is it wise and praeticable to develop this diversity of pro- 
duction ina country? Certainly not beyond the extent when they become an 
onerous burden upon the existing industries of the state, nor beyond the extent 
to which the natural and climatic conditions of a country under wise economic 
conditions render easy of accomplishment, nor beyond the extent to which its 
commercial facilities and its power of exchange render easy and practicable. 

Thus it could scarcely be concluded that any system of governmentaid could 
wisely develop industries which must depend on commerce and exchange for 
their value when there is no commerce and exchange and no possibility of it, 

It is also apparent that no amount of tax on importations and no amount of 
bounty bestowed on manufacture among the Hottentots or the Terra del Fue- 

would resultin the development of manufacture unless by infinitesimal 
. degrees or at some remote age, 
he extent to which such industries should be developed by the aid of the 


. 


8 powers certainly ought not to be beyond the point at which they are prof- 
tably self-sustaining. 

This concidsion seems so obvious that it is unnecessary to enforce it by an; 
statement of the reasons why it isso. If it is not true, it follows that a pri 
leged order of industry may wisely be created to which all other industries 
must pay tribute ; not to the end that new and profitable industries may be either 
created or continued, but to the end that those engaged in them may be en- 
riched beyond others. 

This proposition would 5 be indefensible under any condition of econo- 
mic law, and also ee el y any of the arguments by which different or- 
ders in a state are defended. In brief, it has no support on any ground of rea- 
son, under any condition of society or any theory of government, much less 
under a government such as ours, which with some degree of ostentation boasts 
of an absolute equality of men, of privilege, of right, and of opportunity, 

By what means can the public authority, the powers of government, be wisely 
used to the end of developing diversity of laborand production in manufacture, 
in agriculture, in m in artand invention, in commerce and exchange, 
for we can not in just reasoning confine the inquiry to manufacture or to agri- 
culture or to mechanics or to commerce? All depend on the same ground, the 
same principle, and must stand or fall together. If it be wise for the state to 
foster by any public policies or by any exercise of the public powers one of these 
for the object of diversifying labor and production, of enriching the state as a 
whole, the argument reaches all the others and can be measured in its wisdom 
only by the extent of the burdens required to be borne and the extent of the 
beneficial results to arise from it. 

We all acknowledge that the first and greatest factor in creating diversity of 
labor and diversity of production, whether in agriculture, manufacture, or me- 
chanics, or commerce and exchange, is education—the diffusion of knowledge. 
For this we impose taxes under our State laws, and in our national capacity we 
make donations ot land which represent money, and we are now considering 
the wisdom and expediency of making large appropriations of the public money 
directly to this object. 

Another factor in creating diversity of production and labor is commerce and 
exchange. For many years we have granted exclusive rightsto American-built 
ships, a monopoly of our coasting trade, and given bounties to vessels engaged 
in the ocean fisheries, to the end that we might create ships and encon 
sailors. We have given a monopoly to inventors to exact from the public for 
themselves all they can get for the use of every useful invention. We have given 
peed she of territory, of land, and vast amounts of money and exclusive right of 
tax fa other industries to individuals as a bounty to induce the construction 
of railways as highways for commerce and exchange. We have created a vast 
monopoly, an exclusive right to corporate banking credit in individuals, to the 
end that we may facilitate and extend commerce and exchange with a sound 
and safe currency, 8 

Indeed, it seems as if the habit and the theory of Government had been to 
create exclusive rights, monopoly, in every department of industry, and to 
limit by arbitrary law the field of competition; but this only relates to prece- 
dent, and does not advance us anything in the ument toward ascertaining 
by what means the Government may wisely use the public powers for the en- 
cow ment of diversity of production and manufacture. ə limit and the 
direction of this policy must certainly be to such extent as it may benefit, the 
interests of labor in the aggregate industries of the country, and in so far only 
as it is consistent with their well-being; and in all cases this must depend on 
the extent of the burden imposed and the amount of the benefit to result, 

No arbitrary rule or principle can ascertain and fix thisamount. The policy 
of this Government, whether wisely or unwisely, has become established in 
favor of a revenue so far as practicable from customs, and no party or combi- 
nation of men are strong enough to change this, or even seriously propose it, 
There are many reasons which demonstrate the greater equality and fairness 
of a direct over an indirect tax, which latter, when excessive, is felt only in the 
decline of industries, and not by the individual, and the influences which con- 
trol the powers of this Government may some day see itin this light; but we 
aa AT concerned with the question of the adjustment of the customs in the 
tariff. 

There are many reasons which demonstrate that if encouragement or aid is 
to be given by Government to any industry or interest in the state it is better 
to do it directly by grants of the public money, by vonnak in some way 
separated from the methods adopted for raising revenue for the support of the 
Government; but what party will propose it, what statesman will advocate it? 
It is said if a revenue is to be rai: by a tax on imports, letit be imposed on 
such articles as may be manufactured or produced at home, so as to encourage 
their manufacture or production. To this proposition I do not see that there 
can be any answer. Gertainly it is wise to consider the incidental effect of a 
tax, and to see that its indirect effects are not hurtful, quite as much so as to 
see that its direct effects are not hurtful. Butthis conclusion will demand that 
the imposition of the tax shall not be upon articles that are necessary to enable 
manufactures to exist here, for you can not wisely encourage one manufacture 
by 8 which will discourage others, unless one be much more useful than 
the other. 

NOT A QUESTION OF FREE TRADE. 

We reach, then, the necessary conclusion that the question before us is not 
of free trade; not of a system of unrestricted exchange or barter which is to 
proceed from and be controlled by purely natural causes unaided by Govern- 
ment policies or Government aid or encouragement, or by the aid of powerful 
individual combinations of credit or exchange, which in most important re- 
spects relating to the means by which commerce may be extended is the 
same. But the question before us is of the duties we are to impose, the 
on which they are to be imposed, and the rate of duty which is to be levied. 

It will be observed that under our system there is no place for prohibitory 
duties. Such duties are ay, without authority in any s; m of revenue, 
and if im must be upon a different syste: and under adifferent authority. 
If such duties are authorized under our system of government the authority 
must be found in the power to regulate our commerce with foreign nations, and 
by regarding the word regulate as extending to prohibition. We have found no 
difficulty with men of all parties in so regarding this word in connection with 
Chinese commerce, and if prohibitory duties may be authorized in the power 
to regulate commerce our friends of New England may derive some comfort in 
their sorrow over the successful assault of this measure on the universal broth- 
erhood and the absolute equality of man in the constitutional warrant which 
the ey gives of prohibition for protection. 

We are brought then to face with the existing tariff and its alleged ad- 
vantages and defects, the necessity for its reform; and here we come upon the 
ground from which the Senators from Kentuck „Mr. Beck and Mr. Williams, 
and from Texas, Mr, COKE, and from North Carolina, Mr. VANce, and from 
Mississippi, Mr. Lamar, send out their powerful array of facts in demonstration 
of the necessity for tariff reform. J do not understand that the argument goes 
further than this. I do not understand that any of these Senators deny that if 
England or France or China should by arbitrary law force their people to labor 
fourteen hours a day and refuse them all compensation except necessary s 
sistence—that these Senators contend that it would be unwise in us to protect 
ourselves, if we could, against the hurtful cheapness of the results of their labor. 

TAXES ON CONSUMPTION, 


Roh) Mr. President, what is this tariff, and what the evils which grow out 
0 
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It has been estimated that there are no less than from fifty to one hundred 
men in the United States whose average income is over $1,000,000 a year; there 
are about 2,000 whose income is $100,000; there are 100,000 whose income is $10,000 
a year; there are 1,000,000 whose income is $1,000 a year; there are 14,000,000 

o work for the support of their families whose average income is less than 
$400 a year. 
Under a revenue system derived through taxes upon consumption, it is cer- 
tainly true that the 14,000,000 who are only supporting their families will pay 
nearly all the taxes for the support of government, and the fifty or one hundred 
men who have $50,000,000 a Fann’ will pay little or nothing. 

Let us consider, then, the ideas that justly belong to this subject. We have 
reached the conclusion that the policy of Government may be wisely used for 
the encouragement or creation of diversity of production, inclusive of skilled 
labor and of manufactures,whenever this result can be better and more com- 
pletely attained with Government aid than without it. 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTION AND CHEAPNESS, 


In brief the formula of reason would seem to be diversity of production is 
necessary to the p and welfare of an individual, a family, a community, 
a nation, in agriculture, in manufacture, in mechanics. The natural stimulus of 
want, of demand, does not of itself create supply, educate skilled labor, produce 
spontaneously the efficient causes which are requisite for the combination of 
credit and educated labor ＋ 5 5 which manufacture, mechanics, and diversified 

ulture must depend. is truth is demonstrated bythe absence of skilled 

r and diversified production in many parts of our country. These proceed 
either from Government aid or from powerful combinations of individuals hay- 
ing large credit, and the latter are dependent upon the profit to be derived from 
the sale of the manufactured article. If advantages of location and education 
or other causes producing cheapness prevent such combinations from deriving 
a presets evident that they will have no motive to be made and will not be 


made, 
We have, then, the pro tion to consider whether admitted cheapness of an 
article in itself is more ventagsons to an individual and a people than the 


direct and indirect advantage of producing it. Let us examine with care and 
3 this pro; on, for u it depends many of the conclusions which 
reason determ this ebe. to the consumer, to the individ- 


ual, to the people; the least degree of labor and effort necessary to obtain it is 
the essential need, the paramount object to be attained at all times and under 
all circumstances it is a controlling fact. Ifa person can at all times be assured 
of purchasing or obtaining any article at the smallest possible cost of labor or 
effort on his part, he has certainly reached in respect to such article the most 
advantageous economic condition possible; and as the consumer must, except 
in agriculture, be far greater in number than the producer, the cheapness of 
production will always be the essential object of economic effort. 

But this cheapness to the individual, to the family, to the community, to the 
State, or the nation of States must be measured by reasonable stan „ and 
not by nominal and delusive ones. They must be standards which correctly 
measure the effort and labor which is necessary to be given for the article, and 
therein the certainty and the regularity of its supply, and including in this the 
means of payment, whether in the labor of the consumer directly or in his or 
their labor after passing through many exchanges into different productions, 
en ees its own cost of exchange and trans on, 

t is n 


subject to which they are appien: Ab- 
thout refer- 
ence toits application. It does not vary with thesubject to which it is applied. 
Peles AEAT ‘hes aie AASA Ki ne NAA of labor, PONTON 
ce ol p) to eapness r, cheapness 
—.— of supply and demand. These re- 

sults are su to be produced by competition; whether fi 
Let us examine, then, and see what 


or domestic 
competition 
and from what source it comes and what laws govern it. What is the extent 
and limit of its influence? Does it nd like the barometer to the tem 

ture? Is it of natural growth, or is it the result of foresight, of educated intel- 
ligence? Is it the child of commerce and excha: and without life until they 
breathe into it the power of being? If it is itself the creature of foresight and 
preparation. then we shall not find it unless we supply or create this foresight 


pre ion, 
' Manifestly, if we are to reason on this subject, we will a that diversity of 
production, namely, tural, manufacturing, mechanical, is absolutely nec- 
essary to an individual, a family, a people, as they are to mankind. We will 
agree that educated skilled labor is essential to this diversity of production, and 
that this skilled educated labor is no more of ee growth than 
kin and skill, but is the result of care, effort, foresight, of 
and the wth of bas Pea pee human effort, 
, and of policies of state and economies of business. e will agree that this care, 
effort, and foresight must be provided either by public or private effort. 
Entering. then, upon another point of view, we will seek to find out whether 
n family, a community, a state, a nation of states may with tive 


nent cheapness and certainty of supply of products of skilled labor. 
We agree that this permanent cheapness of supply is dependent on causes 
‘ which increase in u nty with the extent of the circle of sources of sup- 


RS; We will then have reached a conclusion upon which we can 
iable inductions. 


| dividual combinations to control and limit competitio both in production and 
exchange, —— 


With all the characteristics of the nobility o Since a with all the 


of state which the public good shall require that we will be dealing upon false 
economic conditions if we shall assume in our laws that this diversity of pro- 
duction, this development of manufacturing and ieal production which 

absolutely necessary alike to thé individual man and to every tion of 
people, will exist without artificial aid or some inducing cause ter than the 
a want or demand for it, or that it will exist without public policies in aid 


i 

If we shall assume that competition, whether foreign or domestic, will be an 
efficient and sufficient causs to secure cheapness of commodities, or to regulate 
equitably the division of production, whether of agriculture or of skilled labor 
in manufactures or mechanics, we will be acting upon false premises,and the 
conclusions which we draw from them will be false conclusions, not founded on 
an induction from facts, We will be attempting to chain a n with the 
green withes of the Philistines when we seek to deal with this great question, 
which creates and overthrows Pranas and institutions, upon false prem- 
ises and unsound inductions. This question of the 53 needs * man, 
of the family, the community, the state, the nation of states, isa t capable 
of overthrowing all powers that fail to satisfy his wants, Wecan lead him and 
direct him by su or intelligence in the paths of abundance and contented 
comfort, but we can not chain him to want and poverty and destitution with 


the gossamer web of a false logic. 
Foreign production and home production, whether in culture or manu- 
or mechanics, in art or science,in everything that brings to every fam- 
ily abundance of the things necessary to human life and comfort, and every- 
thing that enables man to use these necessaries of life so as to increase his 
capacities for enjoyment and for usefulness, are parts of one harmonious whole. 
In economic law it is true as in all other things that one touch of nature hath 
made all mankind of kin.” 

The protection of American labor against foreign labor is a solecism and has 
no foundation in truth. American labor and foreign r, by economic law 
which no statutes can change, work for the benefit of each. The pro- 
tection of American labor from foreign has no connection with the protec- 
tion of American labor from poverty, want, and insufficient wages by securing 
to him reasonable compensation for his labor and the power of purchasing an 
abundant supply of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

Cheapness of things r for use to every individual and abundance of 
supply and the means of pure are all questions of economic supply on 
which the just rights of labor depend, and these are themselves dependent on 
the increase and diversity of production and the facility and cheapness of trans- 

n and on a proper system of on of commerce and exchange or 
distribution. This great question of the abundant supply ofthe wants of labor— 
that is, of each member of the community—it is evi t is the great question of 
enlightened government to-day and in future time. Abundance an 3 
of production and equal and just means of distribution are the factors on whi 


it rests. 

To a consideration of these agencies in all their vast fleld of influence the in- 
telligent mind must address itself. To exclude productions, to increase the 
price of commodities, to create scarcity and of commodities, to increase 
the nominal wages of particular or all classes of labor, and to decrease in still 
larger proportion the capacityof his wages to supply the wants of the individual, 
the family, the community, the state, the nation, must be ideas and of no 
influence in bringing about the abundant supply of the laborer with the com- 
forts and needs of human life. 

It is also evident that in a consideration of the means and agencies by which 
8 of production in agriculture and mechanics and manufactures and 
skilled is created, stimulated, and encouraged, the great combinations of 
credit, the great corporate enterprises which bring the power of combination to 
their aid, are similar in their influence to the aid of government to a public policy 
founded on law. 

The power of government is only the power of combination. It is of no im- 
paranes whence the power comes or what causes it if it is power in its influence 
un 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY, 


We have seen that this diversity of production, this manufacturing labor, this 
educated and skilled labor does not w spontaneously, that it requires arti- 
ficial aid for its development either in the established combinations of great 
agencies of credit or the influence of 1 That the natural law of de- 
mand and supply, as it is termed, is itself the creature of foresight and 
ration and great combinations of credit,and ahigh order of economic civiliza- 
tion which applies the power of combination of established ers to this end, 
similar precisely to the aid of ment, both in its and effects. In 
8 there is no natural law by which supply is immediately born of de- 


mand, 
That the uneducated and unemployed men, women, and children of many 
parts of our country have wants—demands which do not bring to them ly 
of the t they want—bnt that they live, as they have li for hund of 
ears, the just and proper 9 the protection of such agencies or causes, 
5 they w they may, as will create this supply for their wants which in the 
long agos has Ba come 8 —— ganana even Aabar so aa —.— d 
was in an nizing a to pro uman life from from on, 
from disse ADA death. All history attests that su 8 of demand, 
but that its third factor is the beneficent influence Felligence, of long effort, 
of skilled and educated labor, and this factor is the creature of public policy and 
ofa high civilization. We then come to consider the character of the aid which 
verument may properly give to the cone seared of diversity of productions 
n agriculture, in manufactures, and mechanics, to the end that it may be efi- 
ciently given and that it may produce the result of abundant and cheap pro- 
duction and the development of skillful and educated labor. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO PRODUCTION. 


In what form shall this Government aid be given? By what measures shall 
we to the end that production be diversified; that it shall be 
abun 3 all consumers; that labor, educated labor, its neo- 
cessary factor, s be created? 

Let us examine this question in its own form and measure it in its own pro- 

ons. Letus it in its own majesty, its all-sufficient gth, 
and not seek to decorate it with m ricious ornaments and defend it as the 
protector of American against foreign labor, but simply as a chief factor in the 
general rity, and as absolutely essential to the — whether foreign 
or domestic, and as the — and glory of States. 

Diversified production —skilled ed labor—is necessary to the supply of 
the wants of each person of the 50,000,000 of the people of the United States, and 
therefore of each amily. community, State, and of the nation of States, 

Itisthen of such importance as to demand the earnest thought ofthe statesman, 
and of such importance as to demand that the powers of Government shall be 
so adjusted as to embrace it. Letusthen examine the means by which this Gov- 
ernment aid, this public policy, shall be effectually 7 used to the end 
of causing diversity of production and the creation of led r. 

There are several meth in which production, whether in agriculture or 
manufact may be encouraged by governments. One method is by such 
an exercise of the powers of government as will build up, foster, and extend 
commerce and and create and the institutions of credit, 
which are its proper and efficient auxiliaries; another is by grants of money as 
a consideration or inducement for any particular production; and still another 
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is a grant of an exclusive right to a particular production or manufacture. This 

t may be either a direct grant of the exclusive right toa particular produc- 
Rar or manufacture, or indirectly by a direct prohibition of the production or 
manufacture by any other person; another by indirect prohibition of the pro- 
duction or manufacture by imposing on all production or manufacture, except 
the privileged class, the obligation of selling at prices above acertain minimam 
and fixing this minimum at such a price as will secure a certain profit to some 
producers over others; that is, by requiring by law the consumer to pay for it 
a price not below a certain minimum or by increasing the price of the article to 
the consumer. 5 

TARIFFS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

This latter method is the means adopted in the tariff system; that is by col- 
lecting a revenue out of certain articles for the purpose of increasing the price 
of such articles to the people, to the end that persons may be induced to produce 
or manufacture them. 

‘The system then is an increase of the price of the commodity to the consumer 
that a profit may accrue to a producer that production may be created, with its 
direct and indirect advantages. À i 

Competition must be limited—by an imposition of higher price upon the pro- 
duction of all competitors, except those confined to certain localities—to the end 
that competition in a designated locality shall ultimately reduce price. 

Price of commodities to the people shall be to the end that profits 
may be secured to the producer, and that ultimately prices shall be reduced by 
domestic competition. 

It will be obssrved that there can be no correspondence between the amount 
that will be obtained by a tax on consumption and the amount that may be re- 
qoma for the encouragement or creation of any particular production or manu- 

ure; as, for instance, if any species of cotton is manufactured abroad with 
foreign labor and machinery at 10 cents a yard, and the proper and necessary 
to 


encouragem 
production. The te amount paid will be measured by the amount of 
5 and all of the excess of consumption over the amount of home 


it is evident that so long as 9,000,000 yards shall be 
who is not within the privileged the con- 


to find its justification in that while $100,000 of the given amount of the 
tax is appropriated to the necessary purpose of encouraging the produc- 
tion, the er ,000 of excessive cost es revenue. 


roportions the amount necessary either for the encouragement of the manu- 
ure Doak miro accion sought to be aided and the amount required for revenue 
will be ected. 

This system, it is evident, is the least hurtful when the impost or tax is ad- 
Justed at such an amount as will not be prohibitory, but is so carefully adjusted 
that competition will exist between all ucers, foreign and domestic, 
So long as this balance is nicely adj and this competition exists the price 
imposed on the people is limited by the eompetition; but when the duty be- 
„ the purchasers, that is, the people, are left to the unrestrained 
will of the producer, except as home competition is developed, because this 
local competition must be developed, not only by local demand but also by ex- 
perimental success, The burden of such an imposition on the labor of the peo- 
ple then becomes onerous, oppressive, and ruinous, and the public object of 
developing and continuing the diversity of uction and manufacture is lost 
in the eager pursuit of their personal miary interest. 

The method, then, in which the public policy may be wisely directed to the 
end of producing this necessary diversity of production, this educated and 
skilled labor, this abundant supply of all the comforts and necessaries of life, 
this division of labor which relieves any one branch of production from super- 
— § of labor, this competition between home and foreign industries which 
shall cheapen comforts and necessaries and render it possible for other wise 
public policies to these comforts and necessaries within thereach of every 
man, woman, and child. is evidently that which shall most directly apply the 


method 
1 as the . is, protecting or developing diversity of production, ex- 


agi 

ce: 

the best or most efficient for the purpose of creating American man 

and that it has nothing to do with the distribution of the profits of manufacture. 

The profits of manufacture and the distribution of the profits of manufacture or 
uction on which the wages of workmen and the protection of American 
r depend are two different subjects. The ratio of distribution of the profits 

is not determined by the abundance of the profits in any other sense than it is 

ow eree He i make a profit before there can be any distribution of it, whether 

roru a 


whether 5 manufact 
aged, 

natural causes; whether they should be to ‘le into existence against es- 

if answer these 

uestions in favor of a public policy that will furnish thisaid, we than Atas 

uestion, in what form, whether by direct aid or by a tariff, we shall farnish 


ding American industry or of diversi American 
tion in agriculture is, and is liable to yh: Te ee 


family, will assert itself, whether under 
d will mold and direet the policy of every enlightened 


government. Our duty now, one to which we are restricted not alone by the 
traditions and opinions of the past generations, but by a policy now established 
and fixed in the interests and opinions of the country, is to harmonize theinter- 
ests of revenue under a tariff, and by means of it, with the interests of manu- 
facture and agriculture, and with the interests of anabundant and grand supply 
of the comforts and necessaries of life, and of hep | that is in in 
and the result of diversified uction and skilled labor in a country. 

Let us address ourselves, then, tothe principles on which this harmonious ad- 
justment may be made under our revenue system. We will commence this in- 
vestigation with the knowledge thata tariff isin itself of all modes of collectin, 
revenue the most hurtful and oppressive to all the industries and consumers 
a country; that it is a Chinese wall, and its admitted and desired effect is to 
create local competition by excluding foreign competition, to create home in- 
vention by excluding foreign invention; that its means and entire power of ef- 
fecting any object is by increasing the cost, by rendering commodities dear; 
that it is not only a tax on consumption, but that it first renders the thi con- 
sumed dear to the consumer; that while the path of intelligent effort in this 
advanced poon ofhuman history is to make inventions by which labor shall 
be saved. by which the forces of all the elements are made to relieve man of 
labor, and to enable the least amount of labor to procure the comfort, 
the system of tariff imposition is to diminish supply in order to increase it, to 
increase the price of the comforts and n es of life in order to diminish 
it, to increase the price of all labor without any correspondence or proportion 
or relation to the value which wages shall bear to the value of the commodities 
increased in value; that its theory is to create exclusive right, power, or privi- 
lege in one or many men, and thus enable them to obtain contributions from 
the labor of a large number and thus aggregate values; that it assumes that it 
is the nature of this exclusive right and power to distribute this aggregation of 
values beneficently and with proper regard to the necessities and interests of 
otbers; that it to recognize the fact that there is no natural law which 
makes fair and just compensation for labor result from the accumulation of its 

roceeds or from control over production; that its wholeinfinence in respect to 
is based on the ideas that abundance and cheapness of production must 
precede abundance and cheapness of supply, abundance and cheapness of the 
means 3 (including both material and labor) must precede abun- 
dance cheapness of production, and that, although each of these are essen- 
tial conditions to the others without which they can not exist, and neither are 
sufficient of themselves to produce the other any more than the human facul- 
ties, although present everywhere with all men in all climes and conditions, 
will as a n co) uence of their possession develop themselves into 
their 1 capacity and power; yet it fails to recognize the essential fact 
that the abundance and cheapness of supply depend on commerce, exchan 
and transportation, and on its equitable distribution or the just compensation 
of labor according to its value and capacity of production. 
Let us, then, approach this question of the Liat pT of the tariff with a full 


know of the extent of its power for g. and the extent of its power for 
evil, perceiving always that while a tariff may Drui competition and in- 
prices, enco! and stimulate production in manufacturesand in ag- 


creasing urage 

riculture and invention, and while in the absence of the established combina- 
tions of credit which are assimilated to Government aid the protection or en- 
couragement afforded by a tariff may be a ferred alternative to the absence 
of diversity of production, to the absence of manufactures and of skilled labor, 
yet that it is properly subject to the objections which we have stated. 


saries from some other community which would so pen them as to prevent 
acer from continuing this production, what would be the advan- 


advantage in the cheapness of commodities, and might demand legislation pro- 
rod: demanded 8383 


ing the cost of subsistence. The theory of protection or proper Government 
a hich 


interest or good of the community. 

. r the general good would not be best pro- 
moted by such an exercise of the 12 powers as would neither sacrifice the 
producer nor consumer, but would secure employment and reasonable compen- 
sation to each. The consumer might justly say that to render dear the neces- 
saries of life would be an injury to the majority without any advantages to the 
state, the acid that to allow his labor to be unremunerated would be to 
deprive him of the power of production and to transfer the production to others; 
that employment for many persons would be taken away, and by the extent of 
his loss the aggregate injury would be measured. 

All this would doubtless be true, and in just such a community, with balanced 
interests so nicely adjusted, if it were possible to harmonize not only the pres- 
ent relations of demand and supply, but also the future, the object of economic 
effort would be attained in everything except the development of new indus- 
tries. The community would be an Arcadia of simplicity, abundance, and con- 
tentment, and all that would be needed would be the law of prohibition toplace 
the angel with the sword at the entrance of this Eden. 

LABOR AND CHEAPNESS AND ABUNDANCE OF PRODUCTION, 


But if we alter these conditions so as to represent a community with a supply 
of the necessaries of life ar ae to demand, but with the part en- 
gaged in pursuits which make them consumers of the necessaries of life, and a 

rt only in the production of these ne es, what will be the effect of legis- 
[ation which shall make the necessaries of life dear to labor? 
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mand, and the facility of exchange as a necessary factor, there is no place in 
its whole system for the unnecessary and superfiuous cost of Paata and 
nothing can be made cheap by its being made dear. 

To reason on this subject of the relations of cost, of commodities, of what is 
termed price; to understand and give meaning to the terms so often reiterated, 
that the greater cost of living here the greater cost of labor, uires ter 
compensation, let us consider what does cost or price mean. It means the 
amount of labor, the quantity of human effort which is requisite to exchange 
for labor and effort of another and different kind. It means the amount of the 
production of all kinds that can be obtained by a given amount of labor. The 
expression and measure of this quantity in dollars and cents, in the denomina- 
tions of money, for reasons which are obvious, but which it would be tedious 
to mention here, is delusive and altogether inadequate to represent this quan- 


tity. 

88 and exchange are the means by which the fruits of labor are ex- 
changed and transferred from one to another. 

How can the laborers between whom these fruits are exchanged be bencfited 
by diminishing the quantities which either or both shall receive? 

How shall either party of laborers in this exchange of the fruits of their labor 
be benefited by increasing the amount of their labor required to be expended 
in the production of the fruits of their labor? 

How shall either B kid of laborers in this exchange be improved by the 

ter amount of labor required to be expended by the other in obtaining the 
its of their labor? 

If the Englishman has to work three days for the amount of production that 

American laborer obtains for one day’s work, how does it injure the Amer- 
ican to obtain in the exchange two days’ labor of the Englishman for one of his 
own? 

It is evident, therefore, that there is a false condition here, and that the la- 
borer is not injured by the cheapness of labor and the cheapness of productions 
elsewhere, but that to all every progress in the line of reducing the amount of 
labor necessary to be expended for production is a benefaction, commencing 
with the man who saves so much of his labor and extending to all others whom 
he can, if he chooses, allow to enjoy the fruits of his production for a correspond- 
ingly smaller amount of their labor. 

ut the pro tion is that the cost of labor, its cheapness and dearness, must 
be measured by another standard, namely, the cost of subsistence to himself, 
the amount of his labor which he must give for his subsistence. If one man 
can live on one-half as much as another laborer and do the same amount of 
work of the same kind, his work is cheaper by that much. Another standard, 
therefore, intervenes here, namely, the value of the laborer in respect to the 
cost of subsistence and the scale of the comforts of life used by the one or the 
other. In this point of view, while this as much as any other element of cheap- 
ness inures to the benefit of all other laborers in cheapening production and 
increasing the amount of the production of others which cack day’s labor will 
buy, it is evident that all laborers who require the r amount of the com- 
forts of life are disadvan as com’ with those who labor under priva- 
tion and in destitution and for an amount of subsistence not measured in any 
by any just rate of compensation, This, it is true, is an arbitrary and 
artificial factor and bears no relation to economic law; but still it is a real 
factor, and the laborer who — 84 comforts can not compete with those who 
require none, and if it is desirable to a country to have the laborer, the fruits of 
such labor can not be thus antagonized, but must in some form be protected-by 
a just exercise of the powers of government. The existence of this labor and 
the fruits of it, and the abundance, regularity, and cheapness of its fruits, are, 
as we have shown, necessary to the state and to all of the people of a state; 
and the comfort and just compensation of labor are also essential to good gov- 
ernment and prosperity. But it must be considered here that the injury which 
may be done to labor in one country by the labor of another country working 
under conditions of want, privation, and suffering is only temporary. 

The conditions of comfort, of abundant subsistence, of pleasant and healthy 
surroundings, are the conditions of health of body and mind, and of the most 
efficient exercise of their faculties; and the efficient exercise of the mental and 
bodily faculties of the laborers is the condition of the most abundant and the 
most excellent quality of production, and this latter is the condition of the great- 
est cheapness of production; and whenever we shall arrive at such a condition 
of law as will inse ly connect the comfort and well-being of the laborer 
with the skill and intelligence and efficiency of his labor, when wè shall supply 
the moralforce in place of the parses which will require the persistent effort 
to acquire, and apply the faculties of intelligentand healthy labor, we shall bave 


`. left no room for the competition of inferior labor or its productions, 


These are public objects which concern all the people, and the body of the 
State may well afford to be taxed in whatever form may be least hurtful for 
this pasas object. I reach the conclusion, then, that in the adjustment of a 
tariff for revenue, if it is to be so raised, its incidental effects should, if possible, 
be directed to the end of securing employment and just compensation to all per- 
sons living under our laws. 


INSTANCES OF PROHIBITORY DUTIES AND OF FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Let us suppose that a million of mop are settled in some country under the 
most favorable conditions of soil and climate, and that they comprise within 
themselves all the different kinds of skilled labor and the arts and sciences. 


They adopt the policy of imposing taxes on end peered Pea for the purpose of en- 
g the erent industries, and they do it in the form of prohibitory 
duties of a high protective tariff, which prohibit importation. This would be 


the perfection of the policy of a tariff for protection. 

Let us examine, then, carefully this instance and develop and analyze it. 

The soil is prolific, the climate favorable, their knowledge of agriculture ad- 
vanced, all the economies of labor excellent. An abundance of subsistence is 
produced for the whole population, fruits and flowers abound for all. 

The whole population is engaged in agriculture and horticulture. A wise 
statesmanship, exercising the powers of government, carefully ascertains the 
part of this labor necessary to produce abundantly the subsistence and fruits 
necessary for an abundant supply for all. The remainder is divided and as- 
signed to all the several employments necessary to supply the wants and luxu- 
ries of the whole body of the people. The carpenter charges at will, without 
competition, except from his home competitors. The manufacturers of clothes 
charge at will; the furniture dealers the same; the house-builders also; the 
railroads the same. They are left to the law of competition among themselves 
to regulate their exchanges 

It is evident that the farmer who has a superfluity will desire to exchange it 
for such things as he a apie but does not produce, for all articles of comfort 
and luxury, and that this exchange will be limited only by the wants of each 
and the imperative needs of each. The relative quantities of each which will 
be exchanged for the others will be determined only by their necessities and 
tastes and by the abundance of supply. Then will come the force of combina- 
tions between those who have similar interests to keep up prices, but this force 
3 only temporarily, and not permanently, against superfiuity of pro- 

on. 

But supposing all branches of industry within the close community to pro- 
duce a su ty, a new division of labor will have to be made, and still an- 
other be applied to the higher arts and to the supply of wants deyeloped 
out of this 3 of production. 

This instance would represent a condition of economie law which would be 

and equal as between themselves. No objection could be made that be- 


cause the Government had apportioned the amount of labor to each pursuit 
and had excluded all-productions outside of the State the agricultural part of 
the community were imposed on. They could only complain that the produc- 
tions of the outside world were excluded and insist that the abundance of pro- 
duction, and its cheapness of supply and the just distribution and compensation 
of all was due notso much to the exclusion of foreign productions as to the 
proper division of labor. 

But let us compare this State with another with S eer of a million of 
people similarly located in every 28 and in which there is no prohibitory 
duty and no protective duty, and find the difference. In both a small part of 
the ple are adequate to produce a superfluity of subsistence; in both a wise 

ublic policy divides labor and directs it into new productions; in both skilled 

bor, art, and science abound. In this latter State a tax is imposed on all the 
people for precisely the amount necessary to sustain and compensate those en- 
in the new division of labor until it becomes self-sustaining, No tax 

upon consumption is imposed; 3 productions and inventions come in free 
and unimpeded, and the standard of price and value in all things is fixed by 
this competition, except in so far as the ingenious combinations of commerce 
and exchange may still introduce an unnatural and arbitrary factor to control 


prices, 

If more C well-fed and well - dlothed 
contented T, wisely distributed into different employments as the wants of 
the ple and the extent of production, or demand and supply require, has 
E uced an abundance of supply on the cheapest possible terms as to price; if 

bor-saving inventions have uced the amount of human labor requisite for 
any given amount of production to the minimum in this latter state, there will 
be no room for competition by the products of more costly labor, 

This result will be reached by the competition between the fruits of labor in 
all parts of the world, in which contest the cost of production has been constantly 
lessened and the contest left to rest upon the progress of invention and the 
greater efficiency of labor, in which struggle the advantages of better fed Jabor 
and more contented labor and better machinery have been the factors relied on, 

With productions thus increased and cheapened, with an industrial system 
resting on the economic truths that the 888 of the laborer directs the 
use of his faculties better than his ignorance, that it improves his habits and his 
strength and his health, that better intelligence and better habits and labor-sav- 
ing inventions produce more abundantly and more cheaply than inferior labor 
the production of the state where competition has been excluded and prices 
made dear by the opportunities of combination to keep prices down will be ata 
fatal disadvantage. 

It is evident that the superfluities of production from the state where values 
have been increased by arbitrary law can not compete in outside markets with 
production reduced in its cost, not cor py skilled labor and by a wise exercise 
of the public powers in the constant d on of labor, but also by competition 
from the outside world—both in labor-saving machinery and in invention and 
from natural 8 

We perceive, then, that to the producer, whether a farmer or a manufacturer, 
the only law that will measure the value of his production in exchange is the 
amount of labor and the cost of labor as measured by the amount and the cost 
of labor of the object to be exchanged, and that the chief agents in increasing 
or diminishing the cost will be the greater or less skill and efficiency of the 
labor, and that all the elements beyond these that enter into the price are those 
of commerce, of exchange, of transportation, and of credit, which are the sub- 

ject of the enterprise and commercial sagacity of a country. 

But we are considering the laws of production, and not of distribution and 
exchange. We must confine our attention to the subject of the means by which 
production of a country may be diversified and the wants of all the people sup- 
plied—the subject of the agency of skilled labor in this result and ofa division 
of labor—the subject of the effect and influence of foreign and of domestic com- 

tition. 

Pave have seen that it would be possible under a system of entire seclusion of 
a people from all foreign production so to adjust the economic conditions b 
proper divisions of labor as to produce a superfluity of productions and of all 
things susceptible of production and manufacture there, and that in such a case 
the increase of values between the abundant production would only be the 
wants, necessities, and tastes of the people, the cost of transportation, and the 
reasonable cost of poy ie 

We have observed that in this instance in any exchange the amount of labor 
required to produce it would be the first element of cost, then of transportation 
and then of exchange, and this amount would be a 8 equitable mode 
exchange, in which no hardship would exist. There would be no estimate of 
comparative values of their production estimated by any other standard of val- 
ues. The producer of wheat could not say that wheat in another country will 
bring so many dollars a bushel, and that this sum represented more than he 
could obtain for it at home, for he has received the value of his production 
by an equitable and just standard of compensation, which is equal and just 
to all. 

What do you do, then, when you adopt another standard and introduce the 
value of production as fixed by other countries, a standard fixed by what you 
term the law of competition, the law of — and demand? Do you adopt a 
standard of value fixed by any just and equitable rules, by any standard based 
on just compensation to all the agencies en, on a compensation based on 
a just division of the value of the things produced in proportion to the agen- 
cies of prodaction, to the skill of the laborer, and the amount of his produc- 
tion? For this is unquestionably the just and compensating law of values, 
until the elements of transportation, of commerce, and of exchange areadded, 
and competition is only of value in so far as it is a means of reaching this end. 

You adopt a standard of price and a quality of excellence measured and fixed 
by great combinations of credit, which are themselves the creature of the exer- 
cise of the powers of fore governments, 

The truth of this conclusion will appear from a consideration of what are tho 
elements of value in any article of foreign production, What is it that fixes the 


price abroad ? 
rst, necessary cost of production, including subsistence and compensation 
of labor, cost of material and transportation. To thismust be added the costof 
exchange and credit used in effecting it. To this absolutely necessary cost 
must be added the amount which may be added by speculative and artificial con- 
siderations, such as speculation, such as purchase and concentration of the 
whole supply; such as result from the control of credit; such as result from the 
grest associated capital of these industries, which enable them to put on the 
market just such amount of thesupply of these commodities as will not destroy 
the price; such combinations as will enable them to limit and prevent com- 

tition. 

Por Mr. Keene could make a combination which enabled him tocontrol the en- 
tire production of a great staple like wheat; if Mr. Vanderbilt can make a com- 
bination which will control the rates of railroad transportation for such vast 
roduction and travel as that of the fifty millions of the people of the United 
tes, what will prevent the concentrated credit and capital of Great Britain 
from making the foreign standard of value by which American production isto 
be meas: altogether arbitrary, and in what respect is such a standard of 
values a better one for American interests than one fixed by our own Govern- 
ment and by our own people? And in what respect can such astandard of val- 
ues more truly measure the proportions of compensation of labor in our own 


country than a standard of our own? 


But, it is replied, that this theory, and it is confronted with a fact to which 
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it must give place; that fact is this, to-day you can exchange American produc- 
tions for gold values,and with that you can buy foreign productions, foreign man- 
ufactures, notably articles of clothing and necessary use, in Great Britain,of equal 
excellence, for from one-half to one-third less than in the United States. This is 
certainly a fact which can not lightly be set aside, but must be carefully weighed 
and taken for its true value, for we are not in search of error, but of truth; 
we wish to go wherever reason leads us. What does this fact import? Equal 
if not superior excellence of quality, abundance of production, and greater 
cheapness of supply, measured by a standard common to both countries. Itim- 
ports a superiority in all the ocies of manufacturing, production, and of trans- 
portation, commerce, and exc ge. Itimports vastand powerful combinations 
of credit and finance, the creatures of government aid and public policy, well 
established and long pursued. It imports that government aid and public pol- 
icy which established and maintained the East India Company, and which for 
hundreds of years has fostered trade and commerce. It does not import that 
these vast interests which have enabled England to rule the world have been 
built up by independence of the fiseal agencies of her government, but it does 
import a dependence for hundreds of years, which finds its expression in large 
measure in her present enormous public debt. 

Let us examine this question of the foreign standard of value by an instance 
of fact: A farmer sells a hundred bushels of wheat, or pounds of butter, or bales 
of cotton. If there is a foreign demand the price will be fixed at the foreign 
standard for all that is sent abroad or that is e for this purpose. This 

10 


foreign standard of value will be the result of the causes we have mentioned, 
peculiar to the economics of the foreign state, whether pauper labor, combina- 
tion of credit, or skilled labor. The wheat, butter, an n bought for ex- 


rt and valued at the foreign standard, when turned into money is required by 

w to be invested in manufactured production at from 25 to 40 per cent. more 
than its price in the market; that is, the value of the money received for the 
wheat, butter, or cotton, is diminished yf feat just the amount that the duty re- 
quires him to in increased price for the articles he is required to buy. We 
will suppose this difference to be 25 per cent. That is, every dollar he receives 
for his wheat or butter or cotton is diminished just one-fourth; that is, he re- 
ceives 75 cents for every dollar, and this by force of law. Now, this is the neces- 
sary effect of a duty, for as soon as the competition has made the home price the 
same or less than the foreign price the duty has no effect and no office to per- 
form. What benefit then does the producer receive for this one-fourth of his 
wheat, butter, or cotton? 

PENT pe the law require him to give one-fourth of his labor to the support 

ers 

Itis said to promote the genera welfare; toeducate skilled workmen; tode- 
velop educated labor; to diversify production; todivide labor; torelieveover- 
burdened industries, It is admitted that if it is necessary to this end that this 

ucer shall be required to contribute the fourth of his labor for this purpose 
t would be wis: that he should be made to bear all the burden of these 
ends. But let us see if it is either a necessary or proper means to that end. 

Why is it necessary for a whole people to be required to pay 25 per cent. more 
for any article of consumption than they can buy it for otherwise, in order to 
give a profitto those who make such articles, when the 25 per cent. thus paid 

tlie whole community aggregates vastly more than the amount necessary to 

ve the profit to the producer or manufacturer? Why would it not be beiter 

and wiser to pay the producer of the articlesa bounty of whateversum his busi- 

ness requires to equalize or make his profits superior to the foreign manufact- 
urer or producer? 

If the account shall show that the manufacturers can be supported and a la: 
rate of profit can be given by an aie, acer of one-fourth less than the 
amount now taxed for their benefit d y to them, then it can not be main- 
tained that diversified production is really dependent on the hibition of for- 
eign imports or on high duties. This is certainly true in all cases where the 
protected interest with high duties supplies only a fourth ora half or two-thirds 
of the amount consumed in the country, for in these instances it is apparent on 
the yery surface that all over and above the amount produced in the country, 
whether it is a half ora third or two-thirds, does not go to the manufacturer or 
producer, and is therefore EET eee so far as protection is concerned. 

It is therefore evident that skilled labor and educated workmen and manu- 
facturers and diversified production are not dependent ona tariff for protection; 
but if public aid is necessary to the support of these great interests this public 
aid can be given much more economically by a direct appropriation of a much 
smaller amount of money, 


DEPENDENCE ON FISCAL EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 


The honorable Senator from Mississippi, with the great ability that always 
belongs to his efforts, commanded the attention and interest of the Senate while 
he grasped the whole of this great subject in the two propositions, that diver- 
sified production was not dependent in any wise for its full and proper devel- 

ment on the aid of Government or on public policies which create and foster 
these agencies of business, to-day levying greater tribute on production 
than any and all other causes. 

Second, That dependence in the fiscal agencies of the Government was de- 
structive of the Government and the healthy exercise of its functions. Let us 
examine these propositions. If true, they determine this question entirely. 
However important diversified productions may be, if natural causes are ade- 
qos to uce it, then the aid of Government or of any publie policy estab- 
lished by it is altogether unnecessary and besides injurious in the highest 


ree, 

There can be no question that any dependence of the great interests of-a 
country on the exercise of the powers of government creates an inducement 
and a motive for influencing and controlling and directing such powers and 
those who exercise them. 

No doubt a powerful influence is thus created to influence the government of 
the country. But, Mr. President, how will you divorce the power of govern- 
ment from both a direct and an indirect influence over the great values of the 
country? It seems to me that it will not answer the demands of production at 
this day to affirm that its 5 on the proper exercise of the fiscal powers 
of a government is a fatal objection to the just and equal exercise of these pow- 
““Bhall the pow hich gov 

a e power w aggregates greater revenue than the ernment it- 
self does from the franchise to tax all production and all locomotion given hy 
the government to individuals be declared independent of all the powers of 
government? Is not all production absolutely dependent on this power? Does 
not their combination give them absolute control over the great body of the 
people? Are we quite sure that entire 8 of control from the 
public powers best consists with the interests of the great body of producers of 
the country? Shall tra rtation, the perpetual right to tax locomotion and 
transportation, be left entirely beyond the reach of the powers of government? 

As population increases and the magnitude of production is en „ will 
these great interests adjust themselyes into harmonious relations with each 
other without any directing power? 

8 2 aoe 5 ye ch N 3 outside of law to a: 

yer in the of a few an subject the interests of the orit; 

people to the control of a minority? ee 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION MUST BE FAIR AND EQUAL, 


Mr. President, the day has come in which the question of production a: d its 
distribution, so as to supply subsistence and comers to all the people, Aen the 


te 
the 
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both public and private, natural or artificial, by which this end can be 
$ ee properly must be used, and the necessity for ill make itself 


end w. 
e 
It may well be considered whether there are not some rights of the people 
that are human rigitts—other than the mere right to be protected against vio- 
lence or the wrongful deprivation of property which 4 do not 7 
whether it is not a proper object of government to establish such policies as 
will secure to the people opportunity to engage in pursuits which will enable 
them to obtain subsistence and comfort and the healthy exercise of their facul- 
ties, and which will secure abundance and cheapness of the things necessary for 
nA 3 vigorous, and intelligent people, and reasonable remuneration for 
r. 

Theories of Government which are confined to the proposition that the func- 
tions and limit of the powers of government must be the protection of the indi- 
vidual from unlawful violence and robbery, without exercising any influence 
toward securing to him a fair opportunity for the employment of his faculties 
and for their remuneration in the fruits of labor, may well be questioned when 
we see that as density of population and magnitude of production increase there 
are forces evolved which subject the great majority of the people to an absolute 
dependence on a very smali minority for the ni es of life, and that the 
amount of labor which is required to obtain the absolute necessaries of life in- 
creases precisely a4 population and production increase. 


TARIFF SHOULD BE FOR REVENUE. 


‘The tariff should be adjusted to the revenue standard. Itshould be, so faras 
consistent with revenue, taken off of the articles of necessity for the people; 
it should be distributed under the revenue standard between those articles 
which are of domestic manufactureand production, but it should never be more 
than sufficient to equalize the cost of production in this and other countries.: It 
should never be continued to such a point as to become onerous and prevent a 
fair competition from foreign production, 


EVILS OF PRESENT CONDITION, 


Somewhere in our present system there is a great fault which needs the cor- 
recting hand of a wise statesmanship. Whether it is in our system of bankin 
credits, our transportation, our methods of trade and exchange, orin our tari 
it should be the subject of careful thought. Our e county, Stat and 
national taxation has become an enormous burden ng very unequally on 
the great majority of the people. Prices measured by labor constantly increase 
in great disproportion to the remuneration of labor. In many parts of our 
country there is no diversity of employment; women and children are often in 
a state of great destitution for want of employment. An intelligent corre- 
spondent writes me as follows: 

“The sixteen Southern States have bought for their consumption in the ninety. 
five years more than 81,500, 000,900, being $12,000,000 for each Congressional district, 
amount of the domesticmanufacture and mining products of Pennsylvania, New. 
Jersey, New York, and the six New land States, 8 in prices one- 
fourth of said amount over and above what they could have bought it for in the 
open markets of the world at prices 25 per cent. less than they these nine. 
Staces. This money tribute amounted to $375,000,000 in the last lyear given 
these States, and a proportional amount in the Western agricultural 

“The cry of competition with the pauper labor of Europe is not true. It is 
machinery es. machinery. More than 80 per cent. of the labor entering into 
the production of cotton cloth, ete., is the work of machinery, less than 20 per 
cent. manual labor. The quotations of middling cotton are 11 cents. The cost 
of producing the best grades of cotton shirting which such middling cotton 
turns out is less than 2 cents per yard, 36 by 28 inches, 4 yards to the pound 
of cotton, which sells at 10 cents per yard, 40 cents. First middling cotton, 11 
cents; cost of manufacture, 8 cents (cost of 4 yards), makes 19 cents. Now, 
view it inthe Southern section. Dealing direct with Pennsylvania, New York 
New Jersey, and New England States, manufacturers receiving 4 yards of 
cotton cloth for the same, at 10 cents the yard, 40 cents. In fact, he has sold the 
1 pound of cotton at 11 cents, which the manufacturer has rendered into 4 yards 
of cloth for 8 cents, 19 cents, and profited 21 cents. 

These figures cover the facts of the transaction and are proven by the fact 
that he could go to the British manufacturer with his pound of 1 
and buy sheeting, equal in quality, at 2jd., or 5 cents per yard, for which he 
pays here 10 cents. These manufacturing States bought of the last crop, say, one 
and a half millions of bales of cotton from the Southern States and paid for the 
same the net proceeds of three-quarters of a million of bales of the same cotton 
in full satisfaction therefor, This has continued for ninety-five years.” 

Mr. President, these statements are from a merchant of many years’ experi- 
ence and of much and accurate information. Whether they are exact or not 
they serve to show the unequal operations of our revenue system. They also 
serve to show how production is constantly burdened with unn cost, 
which to some extent increases price to the consumers, and that this increase 
to the agricultural producer carries with it no increasing remunerations to la- 
bor in other pursuits. Indeed I do not think it would not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that it decreases the wages of labor and lessens the beneficent results 
of diversified productions to the people at large. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I should not regret the payment of this vastsum 
of money by the sixteen States from which it has been taken—I shall not re- 
gret, but regard with pride and satisfaction the t prosperity and the im- 
mense capital of the Northern States, if the result been or shall be to estab- 
lish diversified productions in every county of the States from which it was 
taken. I would be willing that these States should contribute this vast sum, if 
its distribution was such as to create diversified production, the arts and man- 
ufactures, skilled labor among their own people, even pari passu with the man- 
ufacturing States. 8 

Mr. President, [am aware that it will be replied that the system is equal, 
that there is no prohibition uy law of their industries and has been none in any 

and they might have adopted such 


of these Sta licies as would have de- 
ee a terests among them and relieved them of the inequality com- 
ned o 


But, Mr. President, the effect of a tariff, whether for revenue with protection 
or protection without revenue, is not in itself sufficient to encourage the devel- 
opment of industries or diversified production throughout the country, but the 
advantages of concentrated credit, of skilled labor, of machinery, of the better 
economies of business, 3 its advantages and profits and concentrate 
manufacture in particular localities. Hence we have bad manufacturing States. 
And the great contest which arose between Calhoun and McDuftieand Webster 
and Clay in the early days of the Republic may be . of this 
fact. Suppose the one thousand and five hundred millions of dollars extra price 
which is estimated to have been levied on the agriculturists of sixteen 5 
without reference to that imposed on the West and Northwest, had been appli 
directly to the encouragement of manufactures and diversified productionsin the 
States 7 which it was paid, then no doubt much of the force of the argument 
against it would disappear. 

It would be a curious subject to examine and consider what would have been 
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the effect of the appropriation of $1,500,000,000 during the past history of the Re- 
to the direct encouragement of manufacturing industries and to diversi- 
agricultural production within the States which paid it. 

THE TRUE PUBLIC POLICIES. 

What prosperity, what general contentment, what increased and 
diversified nction? How contented and happy a le the vast and varied 
resources of these States would have developed by this time. I will not pursue 
this subject further at this time. It is evident that the publie policies which 
produce diversified production are the established combinations of credit which 
result from a sound and equal and just system of currency and exchange, from 
a commerce free from unnecessary burdens and restrictions, from systems of 
3 wisely regulated, from all agencies of exchange fostered and ad- 
son pannes by wise economies; from a fair and just competition, both 

domestic, from general education, and schools of art. A system of 
revenue, however raised, should be adjusted with reference to these conditions 
as the established commercial policy of the country and without interfering 
with them any further than might be necessary for the protection of its great 
interests against sudden and temporary causes. 

The future necessities of this country, with its rapidly increasing 9 
will soon demand a conformity to the economic laws which control the ques- 
tions of supply and demand. The necessities of the great body of the people, 
the hope Cno of human life in a dense population will have to be 
supplied un a new state of things. The bounties of nature in a country 

an unoccupied soil and untouched forests furnish subsistence to a people 
with but little or no labor will soon have been exhausted, and it will no longer 
be to supply their wants without a true adjustment of the economic 
conditions of the country, without a just equation in the exchanges of the fruits 
of labor, without increasing and gheapening production and increasing and 
cheape: distribution and the means and facilities of exchange. Whatever 
—— of state effectuate this end will be those which are necessary for the 
overnment and will force themselves into observance. Certainly they will 
not be such as increase the cost of commodities and limit and check commerce 
and exchange. 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE BEARING EQUALLY ON ALL THE STATES. 


In my votes, Mr. President, I regard the present question as one of adjust- 
ment and not of the adoption ofa system. So long as it exists I shall endeavor, 
as others will, to obtain as large a share of the sup advantages for the peo- 
p% of my own State as ible. Whenever it is in my power to aid in adopt- 

g a system which shal! establish fair and just relations between the agricult- 
ural and mechanical and manufacturing labor of this country, which shall re- 
lieve commerce and exchange of unnecessary burdens, which shall cheapen the 
cost of subsistence to the people, which shall at the same time diversify their 
employments and protect manufactures, not by giving unreasonable profits to 
capital, not by increasing the cost of the manufactured article, but by protecting 
them from sudden and powerful foreign combinations by temporary means, 
and opening and widening the area of consumption and the markets of the 
world, I shall gladly do so. I believe such a system to be possible, a system of 
free trade and also of protection under wise policies of government, under a 
revenue tariff with its incidental and reasonable protection, 


SPEECHES 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July18, and Thursday, July 19, 1888. 


The House be} in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this discussion commenced it was asserted 
that all American industries were to be destroyed. We have spent 
three months in this debate, most of which has been carried on by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House in opposition to this bill, and 
no one has yet shown that a single industry will be even harmed, much 
less destroyed. 

Now, about the cotton-ties, the duty on which has been under dis- 
cussion this morning. A tariff commission appointed by the Repub- 
lican party, every member of which was a protectionist and the special 
champion of some protected interest, took some testimony on that sub- 
ject, from which I quote. 

Mr. English, in his testimony, says: ‘‘ When the cotton is landed in 
Liverpool and sold, 6 per cent. is deducted for the tare, just as 10 per 
cent. is deducted for tare on sugar.” Then the question was asked 
him: The G per cent. that is deducted in Liverpool is the tare on the 
ties and bagging? His answer was, Yes, sir.” Then he was asked 
this question: So that in fact the cotton is sold in Liverpool by its 
net actual weight? To which he answered, Yes, sir.” 

Again, on page 306 of the report, I find that Mr. Ranlett testified in 
these words: 

By Commissioner AMBLER: 
Q. Is not the price of cotton in this country fixed by the price of cotton in Liv- 


erpool? 
* Of course, 


Lam speaking of Liverpool; do they not strip the cotton, taking off ties 
ant bagging, and weigh it? 2 3 £ 

A. American cotton is boughtin America by agents of English houses in Liy- 
erpool. The Liverpool merchants have a knowledge of the way cotton is sold 
in this country, so that when they give an order for 1,000 bales they know it 
means with the ng and ties around it (gross weight), and they calculate so 
much for the packing and pay so much less. 

Q. So that in Liverpool they pay for the cotton they get, and alonga appar- 
ently they pay for the bagging and ties, yet in regulating the price here they 
allow for the ng and ties? 

A. Yes, sir; and the American producer loses it. 

_ From the same report we learn that the pretense that the proposed 
increase of duty will not result to the advantage of the workingmen, 
but is purely and simply a bonus to the manufacturer. 

I read from the testimony of Mr. Edgerly, on page 2261: 

There are only ten mills in the United States which make cotton-ties, and they 
employ only a small proportion of the workersiniron. I call special attention 
to that fact. It has been stated that the necessity for increasing the tariff is that 
it will benefit an enormous number of people employed in the manufacture of 
these ties in this country. That isa fallacy. The entire consumption of the 
United States is never more than 30,000 tons, which would only occupy 300 men, 
making 1 ton a day 100 days. 


This testimony shows that every cent paid for bagging and ties is a 
dead loss to the cotton-planter, and it seemsto me that this loss should 
not be augmented by increasing the duties on ties, which the manu- 
facturer will add to his price for an article of prime necessity to the 
planter. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Thursday, July 19, 1888. 

Mr. WHEELER, I desire to occupy the committee but one mo- 
ment for the purpose of correcting some erroneous impressions which 
I see have crept into this debate. It is now more than one hundred 
days since this bill was reported to the House by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. It is more than 
three months since the debate was opened by the speech made on this 
floor by that distinguished gentleman. Since that time more than 
one thousand speeches have been made upon this bill, more than three- 
fourths of which have been by gentlemen who have opposed its pas- 
sage. They have been very g 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I desire to ask a parliamentary question. Am 
I not to get a vote upon my amendment now? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have risen to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has risen to oppose the amend- 


ment, 

Mr. WHEELER. It will be beaten after I get through. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
amendment will be beaten? 

Mr. WHEELER. It will depend upon the vote, but I think it will 
be defeated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is in order to obviate the competition of 
Austrian prisons if you want to beat it. k 

Mr. WHEELER. The House will vote with great consideration and 
good judgment. Ithas been said that this bill is destructive of the iron 
interests, and I want to call attention to the fact that the reduction 
upon the metal schedule hardly affects in the slightest degree any in- 
dustry in thiscountry. Of the $18,000,000 reduction by the additions 
to the free-list, some sixteen millions are upon tin-plate; then thereare 
three hundred thousand on needles; there are two hundred ani forty 
thousand on iron-ties, which have almost ceased to be manufactured in 
this country. Then on quicksilver and copper ores and antimony and 
the balance of the metal schedule we have had in the past an importa- 
tion which amounts to $267,000, upon which a tax is collected of near 
$36,000. I think I am correct in stating that no intelligent manuſnet- 
urer or employé engaged in the iron industry has protested against or 
suggested that they objected to or were opposed to any of these clauses 
of that schedule which includes this $267,000. For the last twenty- 
five years every Secretary of the Treasury, every President, and every 
platform of every party has demanded a reduction in the tariff. 

Now, in regard to the dutiable schedule. The largest reduction pro- 
posed to be made in the duty on any article, except wool, has been 
made on sugar, and we have heard no complaint from the sugar industry 
on that score; but if it does affect them they recognize that all the in- 
dustries should in some manner contribute to this necessary reduction 
which must be made in our revenues. The largest reduction is upon 
wool, and the State of Texas and other Southern States produce much 
more raw wool in proportion to population than any other portion of 
our country. No protest has come from them, excepting those few pro- 
tests which are sent here as political measures and for political pur- 
poses, and not as the expression of the opinions or feelings of the pro- 
testants ing any economical business principles. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


